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The  Democratic 
National  Convention 


At  the  beginning 
oi  the  Democratic 
National  Conven- 
tion in  Baltimore^  on  the  25th  ult., 
William  J.  Bryan  strenuously  opposed 
the  election  of  Alton  B.  Parker  to  be 
temporary  chairman.  He  had  urged 
delegates  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Judge  Parker,  saying  the  latter  was  the 
most  conspicuous  representative  of  the 
reactionary  element  of  the  party,  and 
that,  having  the  financial  support  of 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  August  Belmont 
in  1904,  he  had  received  1,250,000  less 
votes  than  had  been  given  to  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  four  years  earlier.  In  the 
national  committee,  31  had  voted  for 
Parker  and  20  for  Ollie  M.  James,  of 
Kentucky.  Before  the  convention  assem- 
bled, Mr.  Bryan  published  a  statement, 
repeating  his  argument  against  Parker 
and  saying  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  slavishly  under 
the  control  of  the  predatory  interests 
which  had  nominated  Taft  at  Chicago. 
At  the  opening  session  he  nominated 
Senator  Kern,  of  Indiana,  asserting  that 
Parker  had  refused  to  withdraw  for  the 
sake  of  harmony.  Mr.  Kern,  addressing 
the  convention,  declined  the  nomination 
and  asked  Parker  to  join  him  in  naming 
Senator  O'Gorman  for  the  office.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  the  Indiana  Senator  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Bryan,  but  Judge  Parker  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  579  to  510.  Mr. 
Bryan  had  referred  to  the  forces  behind 
Parker,  and  had  deplored  the  opening  of 
the  convention  by  a  paralyzing  speech 
from  such  a  man.  About  half  of  Judge 
Parker's  address  was  an  attack  upon  tin 
Republican  "brawl"  at  Chicago.  The 
remainder   was    satisfactory   Democratic 


doctrine  about  the  tariff,  Trusts  and  the 
'corrupt  alliance"  of  the  Republican 
party  with  special  privilege.  He  sought 
to  conciliate  Mr.  Bryan,  suggesting  that 
the  latter  should  be  made  chairman  of 
the  platform  committee.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  Bryan  declined  that  office, 
saying  he  desired  to  be  free  to  support  a 
minority  report,  if  there  should  be  one. 
A  short  session  on  the  second  day  was 
given  up  to  political  speeches,  but  at  a 
second  session  the  convention  decided 
that  adoption  of  the  platform  should  fol- 
low the  nomination  of  a  ticket.  It  also 
abrogated  the  unit  rule  under  certain 
conditions,  adopting  a  minority  report 
from  the  committee  on  rules.  There 
was  a  vigorous  debate,  the  contest  relat- 
ing especially  to  Ohio's  delegation, 
where  the  unit  rule  would  hold  for  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  nineteen  Wilson  dele- 
gates elected  by  Congressional  districts. 
The  minority  report,  approved  by  a  vote 
°f  S^5JA  to  495J/2,  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  rule  such  delegates  as 
had  been  elected  in  districts  under  a 
State  primary  law.  This  decision  was 
favorable  to  Governor  Wilson.  Ollie  M. 
James,  Senator-elect  from  Kentucky, 
was  elected  permanent  chairman  without 
opposition.  His  address  was  radically 
Democratic,  and  in  it  he  commended 
Mr.  Bryan.  At  the  night  session  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  nominating  speeches 
were  about  to  be  made.  Mr.  Bryan 
caused  a  sensation  by  introducing  the 
following  resolutions  : 

"Resolved,  Thai  in  this  crisis  m  our  pari 
career  and  in  our  country's  history,  this 
vcniion   sends   greeting   to   the   people   1  '    the 
United  States  and  assures  them  that  tl 
of  Jefferson  and  of  Jackson  is  still  th< 
pion  of  popular  government   and 
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before  the  law.  As  proof  of  our  fidelity  to 
the  people,  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  any  candidate  for 
President  who  is  the  representative  of,  or  is 
under  any  obligation  to,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  August  Belmont,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  privilege-hunting  and 
favor-seeking    class. 

"Resolved,  Tha.t  we  demand  the  withdrawal 
from  this  convention  of  any  delegate  or  del- 
egates -constituting  or  representing  the 
above-named  interests." 

Mr.  Ryan  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia 
and  Mr.  Belmont  a  delegate  from  New 
York.    Mr.  Bryan  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent   for    action    upon    the    resolutions. 
There  was  a  bitter  debate.     He  said  the 
three  men  named  were   connected  with 
the  merciless  and  despotic  Money  Trust. 
Two   of   them   were   in   Baltimore   with 
their   paid    attorneys,    and   there   was    a 
plan  on  foot  to  sell  the  Democratic  party 
into  bondage  to  the  predatory  interests 
— a  most  brazen,  insolent  and  impudent 
attempt  to  enslave  the  American  people. 
There  were   sharp   responses   to  his  re- 
marks.    Some  cried,  "Go  over  to  Roose- 
velt !"     Mr.  Bryan  said  he  would  with- 
draw the  second  resolution  if  the  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York  delegations  should 
ask  him  to  do  so.     There  was  no  action 
in  the  New  York  delegation,  but  he  was 
informed    that    Virginia    desired    with- 
drawal.    The  second   resolution  having 
been  laid  aside,  the  first  one  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  889  to   196.     Some  voted 
against  it  at  first  and  then  changed  their 
attitude.     The   several   candidates   were 
then  formally  commended  to  the  conven- 
tion   in    long    speeches.      On    the    first 
ballot,  Friday  evening,  the  figures  were 
as  follows:  Clark,  441^;  Wilson,  324; 
Harmon,  148;  Underwood,  117^;  Mar- 
shall, 31;  Baldwin,  22;  Sulzer,  2 ;  Bry- 
an, 1.    Twelve  ballots  were  taken  before 
adjournment   (at  3.05   a.   m.)    and  until 
the  tenth  there  was  little   change.     On 
that  ballot  the  votes  of  New  York  were 
shifted  to  Clark  from  Harmon,  the  latter 
falling  to  31,  while  Clark's  total  rose  to 
556.     On   Saturday  the  convention  bal- 
lotted  for  eleven  hours,  and  the  roll  was 
called   fourteen  times.     On  the  twenty- 
sixth  ballot,   Clark  had   fallen  to  463^ 
and     Wilson's     total     had     grown     to 
4oyJy4,    while    112^    were    counted    for 
Underwood.       After    the     twenty-sixth 
ballot    the    convention    adjourned    until 
Monday.    On  Monday  afternoon  Wilson 
was    leading   the   poll,    and    had    29    of 


Indiana's  30  votes.  Mr.  Bryan  on 
Saturday  evening  made  a  sensational 
speech  explaining  his  vote.  He  with- 
held his  vote  from  Clark  so  long  as  New 
York's  vote  should  be  recorded  for  him. 
He  would  take  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  any  other  candidate.  There 
was  much  disorder.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
asked  whether  he  would  support  a  ticket 
nominated  by  the  aid  of  New  York's 
votes.  Some  thought  his  answer  was 
evasive.  He  finally  said,  however,  that 
he  expected  to  support  the  nominees  of 
the  convention  and  did  not  expect  to  see 
any  one  nominated  who  would  permit 
himself  to  be  a  partner  of  Morgan,  Ryan 
and  Belmont.  On  Sunday  there  were 
conferences,  but  the  deadlock  seemed 
firmly  held.  Mr.  Clark  quarreled  with 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  latter  suggested  as 
candidates  in  support  of  any  one  of 
whom  a  compromise  might  satisfactorily 
be  reached :  Senator  Kern,  of  Indiana ; 
Senator-elect  James,  of  Kentucky;  and 
Senators  Culberson,  of  Texas,  Rayner, 
of  Maryland,  and  O'Gorman,  of  New 
York. 


The  Republican 


There  were  indications 


Bolters 


last     week     that     Mr. 

Roosevelt  and  his  po- 
litical supporters  were  waiting  for  the 
final  action  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion. But  they  were  not  idle.  There 
were  several  conferences,  and  two  or 
three  public  meetings.  In  Colorado, 
Judge  Lindsey  incorporated  the  Pro- 
gressive party  of  that  State.  This  name 
has  been  pre-empted  by  regular  Repub- 
licans in  Pennsylvania.  One  Republican 
elector  in  Virginia  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  Roosevelt.  Governor 
Johnson  appointed  a  committee  of  eight- 
een. Among  those  named  were  Sen- 
ators Clapp,  Dixon  and  Poindexter ; 
Governors  Aldrich  and  Vessey ;  James  R. 
Garfield,  Gififord  Pinchot,  William  Allen 
White,  Judge  Lindsey,  E.  A.  Van  Val- 
kenburg  and  William  R.  Prendergast. 
Governor  Aldrich  declined  to  serve. 
Other  recent  supporters  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt who  will  not  assist  the  third  party 
movement  are  Governor  Hadley,  Gov- 
ernor Deneen,  Senator  Borah,  Charles  R. 
Crane,  William,  L.  Ward  and  Ormsby 
McHarg.  The  last  named,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  delegate  con- 
tests in  the   South,   said    (according  to 
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newspaper  interviews)  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  imperil  the  election  of  Mr. 
Taft,  altho  he  believed  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  cheated  out  of  a  nomination  at 
Chicago.  The  latter,  he  added,  had  been 
surrounded  in  that  city  by  men  who  did 
him  more  harm  than  good.  As  set  forth 
by  them  immediately  after  adjournment 
at  Chicago,  the  purpose  of  the  Roosevelt 
leaders  was  to  run  separate  tickets  only 
in1  those  States  where  the  Roosevelt  ele- 
ment does  not  control  the  organization, 
and  to  try  to  gain  the  electoral  votes  in 
other  States  without  duplicating  the 
party  machinery.  But  their  present  pur- 
pose is  said  to  be  to  have  separate  and 
distinct  tickets  everywhere.  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast,  Comptroller  of  New  York  City, 
issued  on  the  ist  an  address  or  appeal  to 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  urging 
them  to  "enroll  themselves  in  defense  of 
honesty  in  political  work  and  the  advo- 
cacy of  genuine  principles  of  political, 
social  and  industrial  reform."  He  repre- 
sents New  York  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Johnson.  A  new 
party  is  a  necessity,  he  says : 

"There  must  be  no  mistaking  the  gravity 
of  the  task,  but  I  will  appeal  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  moral  glory  of  American  de- 
mocracy. Let  those  who  have  this  faith 
undertake  the  labor,  which  involves  the 
contest  of  every  place  to  be  voted  for  by 
the  people  at  the  coming  election,  from 
President,  Congressmen,  Senators  and  As- 
semblymen to  the  lowest  office  on  the  list. 
A  provisional  organization  for  the  State  of 
New  York  will  be  effected  without  delay, 
to  be  followed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  a 
permanent    organization." 

Senator  La  Follette  has  published  a  bit- 
ter ■  denunciation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  methods  used  to  promote  his  candi- 
dacy. Senator  Lodge,  formerly  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  ex-President,  says  to 
the  public  that  he  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Taft  ticket.  He  emphasizes  the  party's 
firm  stand  for  constitutional  principles 
and  the  independence  of  the  courts. 

The  Cuban  Revolt       General     E  s  t  e  noz, 
Dying  Out  leader  of  the  negro 

revolutionists,  was 
killed,  on  the  27th,  during  an  engage- 
ment with  Government  troops  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Delatorre,  who 
shot  him  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 
This  was  done  near  Micara,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  dead  leader's  body  was 


shown  in  Santiago.  The  rebels  near 
Guantanamo  at  once  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce.  General  Monteagudo  said  the  end 
of  the  rebellion  was  at  hand.  At  the  end 
of  last  week  it  was  reported  that  the 
rebels  were  dispersing.  Our  Govern- 
ment ordered  that  six  warships  in  Cuban 
waters   should    return   at   once   to   their 

home    stations. There  was    but    little 

fighting,  last  week,  before  the  death  of 
Estenoz.  In  one  engagement  five  ne- 
groes were  killed,  and  in  another  ten. 
The  Government's  commander,  General 
Monteagudo,  asserted  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolt  only  four  of  his 
men  had  been  killed.  The  trfree  newspa- 
pers in  Havana  which  have  attacked  the 
Gomez  Government,  at  least  one  of  them 
asserting  that  the  revolt  was  instigated 
or  procured  by  Gomez  to  serve  his  po- 
litical ambition,  defy  him  to  prosecute 
them.  The  editors  of  two  of  them  are 
not  in  Cuba,  and  the  editor  of  the  third 
is  immune  because  he  is  a  member  of 
Congress. 

Mexico's  At  the  end  of  last  week 

Revolutionists  General  Huerta's  army 
was  only  fifteen  miles 
from  Bachimba,  the  place  chosen  by 
Orozco  for  the  decisive  battle.  Huerta 
had  advanced  slowly  and  was  said  to  be 
awaiting  attacks  upon  Juarez  by  General 
Sanjinez,  who  was  moving  eastward 
from  a  point  near  Douglas,  Ariz.,  and  by 
Colonel  Sanchez,  who  was  approaching 
Chihuahua  from  the  northeast.  There 
were  indications  that  Orozco  was  practi- 
cally surrounded.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  his  men,  surrendering  in 
Sonora,  said  he  had  very  little  ammuni- 
tion. The  decisive  battle  with  Huerta 
was  promised  for  the  27th;  later  it  was 
said  that  the  date  might  be  July  2  or  3. 
Reports  that  Orozco  was  negotiating  for 
a  surrender  appeared  to  be  confirmed  on 
the  29th  by  dispatches  from  the  Mexican 
capital.  These  said  that  Madero  had  de- 
cided to  make  no  reply  to  Orozco's  offer 
to  lay  down  arms  if  there  should  be  am- 
nesty for  all.  Huerta.  confident  of  vic- 
tory, the  dispatches  added,  advised  that 
no  attention  be  paid  to  such  a  prop 
tion.  Because  a  battle  at  Juarez  was 
expected,  a  considerable  force  of 
rangers  assembled  at  El  Paso,  I 
asserted  that  if  shots  should  cross  the 
border  the  rangers  would  enter   M> 
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and  take  part  in  the  fight.  On  the  29th, 
Colonel  Diaz,  a  rebel  officer,  was  exe- 
cuted at  Juarez  for  leaving  the  front, 
coming  to  that  city  and  trying  to  start  a 
mutiny  in  the  garrison  there.  There 
were  reports  of  the  execution  of  many 
prisoners  taken  in  battle.  From  the 
south  came  a  story  that  200  of  Zapata's 
men  had  been  killed  after  their  surren- 
der. There  was  a  three  hours'  battle 
near  Huitzilac,  in  Morelos,  it  was  said, 
and  200.  prisoners  taken  by  the  victorious 
Federal  army  had  been  hanged  to  trees 
in  the  edge  of  the  forest.  In  the  north, 
it  was  asserted,  Colonel  Sanchez  had 
captured  and  executed  thirty  rebels  90 
miles  east  of  Juarez.  '  At  Velardena, 
50  miles  west  of  Torreon,  drunken  brig- 
ands lined  up  seventeen  Americans  in 
front  of  a  barn,  threatening  them 
with  death  if  they  did  not  pay  a  ran- 
som of  $1,000,000.  For  $3,500,  how- 
ever, they  spared  the  lives  of  these 
men.  Orozco  has  taken  possession 
of  mines  and  factories  abandoned  by 
alarmed     Americans,     and     is     working 

the    properties    for    his    own   profit. 

Much  loss  of  life  and  property  has  been 
caused    in    the    city    of    Guanajuato    by 

floods  which  followed  a  cloudbursts 

In  Los  Angeles,  on  the  25th,  there  was 
a  riot  when  Ricardo  Flores  Magon  and 
three  of  his  associates  were  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  eleven  months  for  vio- 
lation of  our  neutrality  laws.  Magon 
publishes  a  paper  there.  He  is  an  an- 
archist. During  Madero's  revolution  he 
and  his  followers  attempted  to  establish 
an  anarchist  community  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. When  the  sentences  were  an- 
nounced, about  a  hundred  Magonists  at- 
tacked the  police  who  guarded  the 
courts.     Several  of  them  were  arrested. 

On  June  25  a  number  of 
British  Affairs      suffraget  hunger-strikers 

were  released  from  Hol- 
loway  Prison  —  presumably  because 
physicians  certified  that  they  were  physi- 
cally unfit  to  stand  the  pump-feeding 
process.  Twenty-one  women  have  now 
been  liberated,  including  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and  Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence.  "The  lat- 
ter's  husband  has  also  been  released.  The 
released  prisoners  at  once  set  up  a  new- 
campaign  against  the  Government,  alleg- 
ing inhumanity ;  and  they  have  a  spokes- 


man in  Parliament  in  George  Lansbury, 
Socialist.  The  suffragists'  campaign  of 
vandalism  and  hooliganism  continues: 
the  furnishings  of  part  of  a  railway  train 
were  found  at  the  end  of  a  journey  to 
have  been  destroyed,  the  windows 
smashed,  and  "Votes  for  Women"  leg- 
ends plastered  everywhere;  window- 
smashing  continues,  chiefly  in  provincial 
towns ;  the  Premier  and  his  ministers  are 
now  and  again  attacked  by  frenzied  wo- 
men ;  the  ministers  and  their  wives  re- 
ceive thru  the   mails   anonymous   letters 

of  an  irritating  kind. The  hostility  to 

Mr.  Lloyd-George's  insurance  act  as  it 
affects  domestic  servants  and  their  em- 
ployers resulted  in  a  demonstration  in 
Albert  Hall  on  June  27,  organized  by 
ladies  of  title.  Ten  thousand  women, 
chiefly  maid  servants,  cheered  Lady  De- 
sart's  advice  to  refuse  to  pay  the  pre- 
scribed insurance  premiums. On  June 

25  the  King  and  Queen  started  for  Car- 
diff to  spend  four  days  in  the  South 
Wales  coal  field.  The  King  is  desirous 
of  learning  the  conditions    under  which 

workers    live. A     Zeppelin     dirigible 

airship,  the  "Victoria  Luise,"  left  Ham- 
burg at  6  a.  m.  on  June  27  for  a  ten-hour 
over-sea  trip,  with  twelve  passengers. 
The  air  craft  passed  over  Heligoland  and 
circled  Nordeney,  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
voyage  excited  comment  in  England, 
where  the  press  regards  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  an  aerial  invasion  of 

that  country. The  Atlantic  Transport 

Company  and  some  stevedoring  com- 
panies have  petitioned  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  put  an  end  to  terrorism  in  the 
London  dock  districts.  They  attach  a 
letter  signed  by  440  foremen  and  dock 
workers  who  declare  their  desire  to  re- 
turn to  work,  stating,  however,  that  they 

cannot    safely    do    so. The    seamen's 

strike  in  France  has  already  cost  French 
shipping  dear.  On  June  29  the  "Louisi- 
ane"  arrived  at  Havre  from  New  York 
and  the  entire  crew  immediately  struck. 
Eighteen  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
"France"  were  sentenced  on  the  same 
date  to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  for  de- 
sertion on  June  9.  The  whole  crew  of 
the  "France"  will  appear  in  groups  of 
twenty  and  thirty  before  the  maritime 
tribunal.  The  Messageries  Maritimes  is 
the  only  company  willing  to  arbitrate 
with  its  men. 


Why  the  Democracy  Should  Win 

BY  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

[The  following  statement  was  given  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  Charles  M.  Harger  for  use  in 
connection  with  liis  article  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is  so  definite  and  char- 
acteristic a  statement  of  the  position  and  duty  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  Mr.  Bryan  sees 
them,    that    we   take    the    liberty    to    give    it    separate  presentation. — Editor.] 
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BECAUSE  it  has  won  the  right  to 
put  its  principles  into  practice. 
While  in  the  minority  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  it  has  dominated  pub- 
lic opinion  and  coerced  the  Republican 
party  into  accepting  many  of  its  ideas. 
It  is  the  only  great  party  today  with  a 
policy  and  purpose  and  an  enthusiastic 
membership.  The  Republican  party  is 
divided  between  the  standpat  element 
and  the  progressive  element,  .and  the 
progressive  element  is  divided  into  two 
factions.  Each  branch  of  the  Republican 
party  would  rather  see  the  Democratic 
party  win  than  to  see  the  other  branch 


of  the  party  triumph.  The  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  what  would  happen  if  either  of 
the  three  factions  in  the  Republican 
party  obtain  control  of  the  executive 
office.  Until  the  Republican  party  passes 
thru  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  now  on- 
gaged  and  is  unified  along  some  line  of 
action,  it  cannot  hope  to  administer  the 
government  with  satisfaction  to  the  pub 
lie.  The  Democratic  party  passed  thru 
its  regeneration  sixteen  years  ago  and  is 
now  in  position  to  lead  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  country. 

Baltimore,   Md. 


The  Two  National  Conventions 


BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 

[Four  years  ago   Mr.   Harger,   editor  of  the   Abilene    (Kansas)    Reflector,   wrote    for    us 
accounts    of    both    the    Republican    and    Democratic    Conventions.      We    have    asked    him    to    do 
the  same   for   our   readers  this  year.      He   was  the    first   assistant   secretary    of   the    Republican    > 
Convention    described    in    the    following   article. — Editor.] 

I.     The  Republicans  at  Chicago 


FOR  more  than  a  quarter  century  the 
Republican  national*  conventions 
have  been  stupendous,  well-staged 
dramas.  Every  piece  of  scenery  was  in 
place,  every  actor  letter-perfect,  every 
spot-light  arranged,  every  tableau  prop- 
erly planned.  With  stately  dignity  the 
spectacle  proceeded  to  its  destined  end. 

The  gathering  at  Chicago  in  June  was 
a  moving  picture  show,  with  some  extra 
reels  to  prolong  the  entertainment  and 
vaudeville  attractions  for  the  intermis- 
sions. The  audience,  including  the  16,- 
ooo  who  gained  admission  to  the  Coli- 
seum and  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
could  not,  was  the  largest  on  record. 
The  interest  was  keyed  to  high  tension 
by  expectation  that  something  sensa- 
tional would  occur — and.  as  often  hap- 
pens when  expectations  loom  large,  the 
exhibition  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of 
the  billboards. 

The  first  reel  was  devoted  to  the  spec- 
tacular entry  into  Chicago  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  speech  to  shouting  thou- 
sands in  the  Auditorium  on  the  eve  of 
the  convention.  I  sat  near  him  on  the 
stage,  and  looking  out  over  the  vast  gath- 
ering it  seemed  a  little  too  well  arranged 
to  be  really  effective,  a  little  too  much 
officered,  a  little  too  certainly  promising 
results.  Every  person  was  given  two 
flags  and  there  was  a  pretty  picture 
when  the  brilliant  banners  were  flutter- 
ing— but  they  fluttered  with  too  much 
regularity — apparently  on  signal.  .  The 
Colonel  was  in  fighting  mood  and  played 
his  part  perfectly.  As  it  turned  out  it 
was  the  only  chance  he  had  to  address  a 
considerable  audience. 

Other  reels  were  sprinkled  with  scenes 
of  his  occasional  appearance  exhorting 
his  delegates  or  scurrying  along  the  hall 
with  policemen  in  close  attendance — but 
mostly  they  concerned  the  finesse  with, 
which  the  controlling  faction  held  its 
narrow  majority.   The  one  film  for  which 
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the  crowds  longed  and  which  had  been 
exploited  as  the  headliner  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  not  shown  on  the  canvas. 
Roosevelt  traveled  from  Oyster  Bay  to 
within  ten  blocks  of  the  Coliseum — and 
stopped.  Had  he  marched  on  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  hall  history  might 
have  been  written  differently. 

Instead,  the  screen  showed  a  dreary 
series  of  roll-calls,  conducted  at  times 
under  riotous  circumstances  and  with 
one  faction  always  in  control. 

Young,  sack  -  suited,  straw  -  hatted, 
smooth-shaven,  clean-cut  business  men, 
alert,  clever,  earnest —  that  was  the 
tone  color  of  the  two  thousand  delegates 
and  alternates  seen  from  the  platform. 
Few  were  the  white-haired  veterans. 
Members  of  the  old  guard  who  in  past 
conventions  had  filled  the  principal  roles 
were  absent.  The  old  soldier,  once  a 
great  figure  in  party  councils,  has  al- 
most passed — lodge  emblems  instead  of 
the  little  bronze  button  decorate  the  coat 
lapels. 

Politics  is  a  sifting  process.  It  elimi- 
nates the  relatively  inferior  and  brings 
before  the  footlights  those  intellectually 
prepared  for  the  contest.  Location 
counts  no  more,  as  it  once  did.  The 
country  is  too  developed.  Men  from  the 
far  interior,  like  Hadley  of  Missouri,  or 
from  the  Middle  West,  like  Watson  of 
Indiana — the  two  floor  leaders — come  to 
the  front.  Both  are  young,  with  clean, 
firm  faces  that  it  must  do  their  mothers 
good  to  see.  So  with  others  who  led 
the  fierce  discussions — they  were  not 
veterans.  They  were  of  Young  Amer- 
ica, come  up  by  merit. 

For  no  man  more  than  for  Governor 
Hadley  was  the  convention  a  personal 
victory.  .His  courtesy,  his  cool-headed- 
ness,  his  clean-cut  arguments,  made  his 
every  appearance  the  signal  for  outbursts 
of  applause.  The  fact  that  he  was 
doomed  to  defeat  on  every  proposition, 
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yet  never  lost  his  patience  nor  his  nerve, 
won  the  hearts  of  the  vast  congregation. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between  Hadley 
and  some  fire-eating  advocates  of  the 
minority  who  time  after  time  were  hoot- 
ed down.  Seldom  is  a  public  man  a 
good  loser. 

More  than  ever  was  the  sectional  line 
eliminated.  Except  for  the  presence  of 
the  colored  delegates  from  the  South, 
one  could  discern  no  sign  of  prairie  or 
of  metropolis,  of  plaza  or  of  veldt.  Like- 
wise was  missing  the  exuberant  newness 
of  recently  admitted  States.  Four  years 
ago  Oklahoma,  glorifying  its  beginning- 
statehood,  was  tempestuously  in  evi- 
dence. Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
entitled  to  declare  their  just  accom- 
plished majority-  vociferously — instead 
they  were  as  quiet  as  country  cousins  at 
a  city  park. 

Nor  did  the  two  women  delegates  at- 
tract the  attention  their  sisters  did  four 
Thev   were    cheered   when 


years   ago. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT    IX    CHICAGO 

The  t Iii r ci  term  candidate  speaking  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Congress  Hotel  in  acknowledgment  of  t he 
ovation  which  he  received  on  arriving  in  the 
Convention   City. 


they  voted  and  had  their  pictures  in  the 
papers,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  novelty. 
'  Future  conventions  will  have  so  many 
women  delegates  that  it  will  become  an 
old  story. 

While  for  its  absence  of  freak  attrac- 
tions and  in  its  personnel  the  gathering 
might  have  been  a  bankers'  association, 
the  assembly  was  as  regardless  of  for- 
malities as  a  wet  town  meeting  in  a  dry 
district.  Why  does  the  average  American 
think  yells,  cat-calls,  "boos"  and  hisses, 
drowning  a  speaker's  voice  and  aggra- 
vating the  determination  of  the  majority, 
buy  anything  in  actual  results?  The 
one  great  Roosevelt  demonstration  of 
the  convention,  led  by  a  pretty  woman 
who  waved  a  picture  of  the  Colonel,  was 
followed  by  a  gain  in  the  Taft  vote  on 
the  next  ballot. 

Precedent  had  less  effect  on  the  dele- 
gates than  in  any  other  convention  held 
by  the  party  in  thirty  years.  It  was  the 
weakest  argument  of  the  orators.  What 
the  audience  and  the  delegates  wanted 
was  facts — and  the  most  of  the  tumult 
came  from  the  abundant  presentation  of 
alleged  facts  by  both  sides,  usually  irrec- 
oncilable and  contradictory.  At  bottom 
it  was  a  contest  between  precedent  and 
modern  radicalism  —  and  the  crowds 
were  with  the  latter,  and  it  will  take 
good  management  to  win  them  back  in 
Xovember. 

"Milling"  in  the  hotel  corridors, 
tramping  the  sidewalks,  surging  curious- 
eyed  into  the  headquarters,  the  noise  was 
for  five  days  an  exaltation  of  "Teddy." 
For  him  the  sleep-disturbing  yells  along 
hotel  halls,  for  him  the  cheers,  the  songs, 
the  roystering  groups  of  young  men  who 
paraded  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Electrically  charged  was  the  atmosphere 
— and  who  knew  what  instant  might 
come  an  explosion ! 

But  the  business  men,  the  cool-headed 
managers   of   affairs   in    I  heir   respective 
communities,    were    not    carried    away. 
Their  influence  kepi   the  majority   from 
wavering.      Many  believed  it  was  a  dan-» 
gierous     thing     to     nominate     Roosevelt. 
They  yet  think  so,  and   their  influence 
will  be  powerful  in  the  campaign.     Re 
ports  of  conflicting  arguments  between 
him   and  his   lieutenants   were    current. 
The  refusal  of  some  of  his  leading  sup 
porters  to  counsel   a   bolt  had   its  effi 
Deep-seated  among  this  class  is  belief  in 
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party  organization  as  a  means  to  good 
government,  and  above  their  personal 
animosities  and  the  rivalries  for  position 
was  this  cable  holding  steady  the  Taft 
forces.  It  was  stronger  than  personal 
loyalty  to  the  President,  stronger  than 
any  sentiment  of  policy,  and  at  election 
it  will  be  felt  in  every  community. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Roosevelt 
boomers  were  not  in  earnest — they  were 
intensely  so,  but  many  of  them  based 
their  actions  on  belief  in  an  ideal  rather 
than  on  absolute  faith  in  their  candi- 
date. Striking  as  was  his  hold  on  his 
followers,  •  it  was  because  he  typified  an 
ideal  that  lie  held  them.  This  ideal  went 
back  to  the  individual  and  was  based  on 
an  awakening  of  the  average  man  to  a 
demand  for  a  more  direct  voice  in  af- 
fairs. Perhaps  one  delegate  expressed 
it  correctly  when  I  put  to  him  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  get  better  men  in  office, 
do  you  get  better  laws,  do  you  get  lower 
taxes  under  the  primary  system?" 
"Probably  not,"  was  his  quick  reply,  "but 
I  get  a  chance  to  vote  and  am  satisfied." 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  helped 
his  cause  by  coming  to  the  city.  His  as- 
sociates refused  to  bolt  in  the  convention 
and  so  passed  an  opportunity  for  the 
climax  of  sensation  for  which  the  spec- 
tators had  paid  their  money.  The  crowd 
wanted  to  see  the  Man  on  Horseback 
storming  the  Coliseum — not  a  manager 
behind  guarded  doors.  Probably  it 
would  have  been  political  martyrdom  to 
have  ventured  into  the  convention  hall 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  smart  enough  to 
see  it.  But  the  crowds  wanted  a  spec- 
tacle— it  was  as  if  they  had  cried  "throw 
him  to  the  lions !" 

The  primary  election  law,  first  com- 
ing above  the  horizon  in  1908,  has  grown 
to  vast  proportions.  The  delegates  se- 
lected in  primary  States  asserted  in  their 
demeanor  a  superior  claim  to  representa- 
tion on  the  floor.  "We  are  the  people," 
was  their  confident  contention.  "The 
delegates  from  the  convention  States  are 
merely  the  tools  of  party  machinery." 
This  grated  on  the  nerves  of  organiza- 
tion followers  and  sometimes  the  clashes 
were  more  forceful  than  elegant.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  effort  of  the  outs 
to  become  the  ins,  and  for  personal  am- 
bition, there  wras  yet  an  underlying  cur- 
rent of  belief  in  the  party  as  a  whole  and 
it  is  likely  that  when  the  delegates  get 


THE   FIRST   WOMEN    DELEGATES 
California   sent    as    part    of    its    delegation    to    the    Re- 
publication National  Convention  two  women:  Mrs. 
Charles  D.   Blaney  and  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Porter 

back  home  to  the  quiet  country  village 
and  to  the  farm  they  will  modify  some- 
what their  excited  comment  and  seek  to 
maintain  a  united  effort  without  which 
victory  is  impossible.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  attitude  of  many  of  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Roosevelt  following,  and  their 
steady  heads  prevented  a  political  cata- 
clysm, changing  it  into  a  more  moderate 
third  party  effort  whose  success  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  show  whether  party  precedent 
or  individualism  is  stronger. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  delegates  con- 
sidered this  the  last  great  convention  ever 
to  be  held  by  the  party.  Said  an  experi- 
enced politician  from  Ohio  when  I  asked 
him  about  the  future:  "In  four  years 
more  the  State  chairman  will  make  affi- 
davit to  the  primary  vote  and  mail  it  to 
the  National  Committee  secretary — and 
it  will  be  all  Over.  A  party  council  will 
frame  a  platform  and  a  hotel  parlor  will 
hold  the  party  managers.  Card  indexes, 
adding  machines  and  mimeograph  letters 
are  taking  the  place  of  torchlight  proces- 
sions, the  committee  on  credentials  and 
the  keynote  speech."  He  forgot,  how- 
ever, that  the  National  Committee  is  yet 
"regular,"  and  the  campaign  plans  will 
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be  made  along  familiar  lines.  Business 
is  to  be  a  large  factor  in  this  fight  and 
political  predictions  are  risky  in  days  of 
lightning  changes  in  public  sentiment. 
Many  things  may  happen  before  Novem- 
ber that  will  enhance  Mr.  Taft's  chances. 

Generally,  however,  the  sober  talk  was 
that  the  present  situation  is  serious  for 
the  Republican  party.  The  disaffection 
of  so  large  a  faction  means  complications 
in  every  State.  The  Roosevelt  after- 
convention  was  about  as  poorly  arranged 
as  it  well  could  be — coming  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner  after  the  regular  adjourn- 
ment, it  failed  to  exercise  the  impressive 
influence  a  little  more  skill  would  have 
brought.  The  films  were  turned  rather 
swiftly  that  last  day  and  perhaps  the  op- 
erators were  excusable  for  a  little  dim- 
ness in  the  pictures. 

Curious  was  the  change  that  came 
when  it  was  certain  that  Roosevelt  could 
not  win.  Overnight  the  Napoleonic  ad- 
vance became  a  retreat  and  the  crowd 
was  quick  to  catch  the  change.  It.  began 
to  laugh — the  hardest  blow  any  cause  can 
have.     The  local   papers   began   to   ridi- 


cule the  Colonel  and  like  mushrooms  out 
came  irony  and  crude  humor.  A  sample 
of  this  was  seen  when  thousands  of 
dodgers  that  came  near  being  sacrilegi- 
ous were  scattered  thru  the  hotels  read- 


ing 
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"Teddy  will  walk  on  the  water  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  6  p.  m.  He  can  do  it.  Unbe- 
lievers are  invited  to  attend." 

The  last  night  a  motor  car  backed  into 
the  alley  in  the  rear  of  his  hotel.  When 
it  reappeared,  the  familiar  figure  was  in 
the  rear  seat,  and  a  little  crowd  gathered 
to  see  him  pass.  From  back  in  the  dark 
a  strong  voice,  "Long  live  the  king!" — 
and  the  Colonel  laughed  with  the  crowd. 
A  man  decorated  with  a  tin  crown  and 
wooden  sword  paraded  hotel  corridors 
proclaiming  himself  at  intervals  "King 
Theodore."  It  was  all  so  good-natured 
that  it  kept  the  situation  from  becoming 
strained. 

The  saving  grace  of  appreciation  of  a 
joke  was  present  in  the  big  hall.  For  in- 
stance, when  Chairman  Root,  after  de- 
ciding between  contending  roars  that 
"the  ayes  appear  to  have  it — the  ayes 
have  it,"  came  to  the  front  to 
make  an  announcement,  "toot, 
toot"  sounded  from  the  gal- 
leries. Everybody  recognized 
the  signal  of  the  steam  roller 
and  a  laugh  went  up,  Root 
joining  with  a  smile.  To 
Root's  good  nature  and  cool- 
ness and  unquenchable  firm- 
ness was  due  the  maintenance 
of  a  semblance  of  order  on 
the  last  day,  when  practically 
all  the  business  of  the  conven- 
tion was  done  in  a  tumultu- 
ous session  of  eleven  hours. 

"What  about  the  steam 
roller?"  a  delegate  interrupt- 
ed a  Taft  speaker.  "It's  a 
contest  between  the  steam 
roller  and  the  cash  register," 
was  the  quick  retort,  and  both 
sides  laughed,  When  a  Roose 
velt  demonstration  was  at  its 
hightj  a  poster  was  waved 
from  a  gallery.  Supposing  it 
to  be  a  picture  of  the  Colonel 
the  cheers  were  redoubled. 
•  Then  the  light  touched  it  the 
face  was  Taft's.  \  roar  of 
laughter  went  u\)  at  the  j< 
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Frequent  declarations  of  a  bolt  if  the 
contesting  delegates  were  seated  brought 
many  mock  farewells  from  the  Taft  dele- 
gates. "Good  by,  boys,  good  by,"  they 
would  say  in  assumed  tearfulness.  "So 
long,  see  you  in  November,"  would  come 
the  reply,  and  then  a  joint  movement  to- 
ward the  nearest  liquid  dispensary. 
Which  is  to  say,  that  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  delegates  were,  on  the  whole, 
good  nature  and  friendliness — even  tho 
all  were  determined  to  win  their  fight. 

No  national  convention  of  recent  years 
ever  had  such  intense  partisanship  on  the 
floor.  Eight  hundred  policemen  were 
constantly  in  attendance  to  prevent  any 
threatened  outbreak.  Shoulder  to  shoul- 
der they  surrounded  the  platform.  Such 
complimentary  terms  as  "thief,"  "rob- 
ber" and  "liar"  were  bandied  by  the 
speakers  and  delegates  on  slight  provo- 
cation. Yet  there  was  no  violence.  The 
delegates  were  not  amateurs.  They  were 
hand-picked  on  both  sides  and  little 
things    like   parliamentary    repartee    did 
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not  disturb  their  souls.  Besides  Chair- 
man Root  showed  a  disposition  to  allow 
both  sides  all  the  chance  possible  to  talk, 
evidently  believing  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  work  off  some  of  the  pent-up 
enthusiasm  in  noise.  Those  delegates 
would  in  a  professional  gathering  or  a 
business  men's  association  have  been 
suave,  dignified  and  courteous ;  here 
they  were  without  semblance  of  respect 
for  any  speaker,  and  the  man  who  held 
their  attention  did  it  by  sheer  ability  and 
good  nature.  Woe  to  the  orator  who  be- 
came angry.  The  crowd  took  a  supreme 
delight  in  baiting  him.  The  convention 
was  exceptional  in  that  it  had  no  set  ora- 
torical efforts — the  drama  was  displaced 
by  vaudeville.  Only  one  formal  address 
was  given — that  of  Chairman  Root — and 
it  was  read  to  a  noise-possessed,  restless 
throng,  not  one  in  a  hundred  understand- 
ing a  word  of  it.  Every  other  was  given 
directly  on  the  business  at  hand  and  in 
the  good  old  sledge-hammer  style.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  healthy  sign  of  return  to 
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the  ways  of  the  fathers.  A  town  meet- 
ing on  a  big  scale  was  this  national  con- 
vention. If,  as  many  believe,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  readjustment  of  our  party 
machinery,  if  we  are  to  form  new  align- 
ments on  issues  come  to  the  front  with 
modern  industrialism,  exactly  this  sort 
of  advocacy  may  be  expected  as  the  style 
of  the  coming  campaign. 

"I  came  to  Chicago  when  Lincoln  was 
nominated  and  saw  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
publican party,"  said  an  aged  Vermonter 
as  we  sat  in  the  Roosevelt  headquarters 
discussing  the  situation.      On  the  walls 
were   many  posters   declaring   that   cor- 
ruption had  ruled  in  the  party  manage- 
ment, that  great  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted  to   keep   the   Colonel's    followers 
from    controlling    the    convention,   that 
chaos  and  disruption  were  ahead  if  the 
insurgents  did  not  win.     "Now   I   have 
come  here  to  see  the  party's  end."     This 
feeling     and     the      references     to     the 
party's   history,  and  pride   in  the  party's 
record,  to  practically  half  the  delegates 
made  no  appeal.     They  were  suiting  the 
party's  principles  to  their  ideas  of  pres- 
ent  conditions,   regardless    of   the   past. 
This    modern    individualism    permeated 
every  discussion,   it  entered   into   everv 
caucus,  it  was  brought  up  in  every  argu- 
ment.    How  far  it  will  reach  will  depend 
on  the  second  thought  after  a  few  weeks 
have  passed — also  largely  on  what  hap- 
pens at  Baltimore.     Perhaps  it  was  sig- 
nificant that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bryan 
in  the  press  seats  called  for  frequent  ap- 
plause— one  cannot  imagine  that  happen- 
ing in  a  convention  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Party     solidarity     is      weakening — and 
never  was  it  so  apparent  as  in  the  Re- 
publicans' heated  gathering.  If  the  same 
spirit  be  carried  on  to  election  it  means 
defeat;  if,   after  all,  party  loyalty  wins 
and  the  radicals  decide,  as  many  of  them 
already  have   done,  to  make  their  fight 
inside  the  party  instead  of  out  of  it,  there 
will  be  victory.     And  the  fact  that  not 
alone  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fortunes  but  those 
of   hundreds   of    State   and    local   candi- 
dates of  high  and  low  degree  depend  on 
the  outcome  may  in  the  end  line  up  those 
who  have  been  eager — for  in  the  super- 
heated   atmosphere    of    the    convention 
crowds  were  eager — for  the  fray.    They 
believed  thai  they  would  never  again  be 
delegates.     "If   we   go   to   another   con- 


vention," said  one,  "it  will  be  to  a  su- 
preme lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  the 
Trustful  Knights  or  a  general  conference 
of  the  Methodists."  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  most  of  the  delegates  are 
either  office  holders,  or  hope  to  be,  or 
have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  some 
friend  who  is  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes,  it  means  a  direct  effect  on  their 
personal  fortunes. 

Summed  up,  the  convention  was  a  con- 
densed picture  of  the  past  three  months 
of  political  strategy.  It  left  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  every  believer  in  old- 
fashioned  Republicansm,  but  by  no 
means  was  it  determinate  in  settling  the 
issue  of  the  election.  President  Taft  had 
a  support  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud 
and  that  support  was  not  broken. 

Back  of  all  the  tumult  and  shouting 
was  a  healthy  Americanism.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  day's  tedious,  riotous 
session,  when  opposing  factions  had 
jeered  each-  other  for  many  minutes, 
nerves  were  stretched  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  Rival  demonstrations 
occupied  the  short  respite  from  roll  calls. 
Wildly  antagonistic  were  the  rival  forces 
and  recriminations  reverberated  across 
the  vast  auditorium.  Suddenly  from  the 
flag-decorated  balcony  far  up  toward  the 
ceiling  the  white-suited  bandmaster  who 
has  been  leading  his  musicians  thru 
"Dixie"  and  "Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia," the  strains  scarcely  heard  above  the 
uproar,  gives  a  signal.  Another  melody 
sweeps  over  the  excited  thousands.  In 
an  instant,  as  if  a  benediction  were  be- 
stowed upon  their  troubled  spirits,  comes 
silence.  Every  face  is  turned  toward 
the  band.  Forgetting  the  rivalries  and 
the  partisanship,  all  voices  merge  in  the 
inspiring,  uplifting  "My  Country,  'Tis  of 
Thee."  After  all,  we  are  at  heart  Amer- 
icans. 

So  the  last  film  was  run  amid  con- 
fusion and  disturbance.  Like  all  well- 
regulated  great  amusement  enterprises 
there  was  for  those  who  cared  to  stay  an 
after  concert,  at  which  Mr.  Roosevell 
was  put  in  the  race  as  a  third  party  can- 
didate. Then  the  lights  went  out.  Half 
across  the  continent  at  Baltimore  the 
barkers  were  already  shouting  in  fnuit 
of  another  hall.  Will  the  next  perform 
ance  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  nation 
than  the  one  just  cl<  >S< 

Chicago,   III. 


II.    The  Democratic  Convention 


THE  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion was  different.  Its  immediate 
predecessor  at  Chicago  was  a 
moving  picture  show.  This  was  a 
sizzling,  realistic,  popular-priced  drama, 
with  full  complement  of  mechanical 
effects,  thrilling  rescues,  and,  at  the  end, 
a  stage  full  of  dead  actors. 

Baltimore  was  chesty  over  its  position 
as  host.  Streets  were  decorated  pro- 
fusely. The  people,  with  characteristic 
Southern  courtesy,  exerted  themselves 
to  make  every  visitor  welcome.  As  few 
guests  ever  were  able  to  find  their  way 
about  the  oddly  planned  streets,  it  meant 
endless  question-asking.  "That  is  noth- 
ing," explained  a  policeman,  smiling. 
"Some  folks  who  have  lived  here  for 
years  can't  find  their  way  'round 
town." 

On  the  whole,  the  arrangements  were 
not  so  well  carried  out  as  at  Denver  four 
years  ago.  The  Armory  was  too  large 
for  more  than  a  semblance  of  order ;  the 
narrow  streets  were  congested  with  traf- 
fic.    Perhaps  there  was  some  excuse — it 


was  frightfully  hot  and  at  intervals  it 
rained.  The  police  regulations  were  les'^ 
perfect  than  at  the  Republican  meeting. 
Far  noisier  was  the  crowd  than  at  Chi- 
cago. It  yelled  itself  hoarse  far  into  the 
night ;  it  surged  thru  the  various  gaily 
adorned  headquarters ;  it  organized  im- 
promptu parades  for  favorite  sons. 
Furthermore,  it  was  not  so  high  class  a 
crowd  as  at  Chicago — more  men  had 
imprest  clothes  and  looked  as  tho  they 
might  carry  lunch  baskets.  But  the  lead- 
ers were  proud  of  it — the  plain  people, 
they  said,  were  here.  Even  the  hal! 
arrangements  were  democratic  —  plain 
pine  boards  and  gaspipe  rails  for  the 
platform — no  plush  cords, .  brass  stand- 
ards or  mahogany  furniture.  Chicago 
played  no  favorites  in  decorations ;  here, 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
looked  down  on  the  assembly.  March- 
ing clubs  from  the  big  Eastern  .cities 
were  noticeably  absent.  On  the  whole, 
Baltimore  was  disappointed  in  the 
crowd's  size.  The  abolition  of  the  pass 
has  had  its  effect  on  convent'on  attend- 
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THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION  IX  SESSION 
Twenty-five  thousand  persons  were  accommodated  in  the  great  armory.  Some  of  the  spectators  are  in 
shirt-sieeves;  the  wonder  is  that  more  of  them  are  not  making  concessions  u>  Baltimore  weather.  Complaint  was 
made  on  Wednesday  of  the  unscrupulous  doorkeeper,  who  accepted  bribes  from  those  who  had  no  tickets  but 
sought  admission;  and  the  charge  was  made  that  an  attempt  to  pack  the  convention  in  the  interests  of  Cham,, 
Clark,  in  order  to  make  a  great  demonstration,  was  partly  responsible  for  the  disorder. 


ance.  It  was  as  well  that  no  more  came, 
for  the  Maryland  metropolis  had  its 
hands  full  as  it  was. 

Not  a  colored  man  was  among  the 
delegates,  who,  as  a  body,  were  more 
rough  and  ready  in  appearance  than 
those  at  Chicago — more  men  with  white 
goatees  and  white  mustaches,  more  men 
with  dress  distinctive  of  West  or  South. 
Despite  the  high  tension  of  factionalism, 
the  Chicago  convention  was  better  con- 
trolled in  a  technical  sense  than  this. 
But  Senator  Root  is  a  far  better  chair- 
man than  Judge  Parker,  and  by  the  time 
( )llie  James  came  to  the  chair  with  the 
permanent  organization  the  crowds  were 
too  large  and  unruly  to  manage. 

The  feminine  feature  was  in  evidence, 
of  course  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  American  admiration  for  promlnenl 
women  that  Mrs.  Taft  received  quite  as 
much  homage  and  attention  as  the  wife 


of  any  Democratic  leader's  family. 
Champ  Clark's  daughter  distinguished 
herself  by  leading  a  demonstration  for 
her  father;  she  evidently  has  ambitions 
to  be  an  administration  "princt 

The  party  menagerie  was  increased  by 
•adding  the  houn'  dog  to  the  donkey  and 
the  Tammany  tiger,  and  the  trio  fur- 
nished much  amusement.  The  Democ- 
racy appears  to  have  aspirations  for 
copyrighting  a  considerable  part  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  its  especial  property. 
The  "Houn'  Snug"  alternated  with 
"Dixie"  and  other  national  tunes  in  the 
bands'  repertoire,  and  became  a  good  deal 
of  a  nuisance  after  it  had  been  played 
several  hundred  times. 

Only  one  of  the  Republican  candidates 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  attended 
the   convention-    I  .a    toilette;      Whil 
photographer  was  taking  his  portrail  he 
sat  idly  drawing  a  err.de  Face  <>ntlin<    that 
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Temporary    chairman    of    the    Democratic    National 
Convention 


showed  a  pair  of  glasses,  a  sturdy  nose 
and  a  large  mouth  adorned  with  promi- 
nent teeth.  Who  can  he  have  been  think- 
ing of — and  what  ? 

So  much  for  the  setting.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  attendants  was  quite  an- 
other matter.  This  is  evidently  an  open 
season  for  the  smashing  of  idols.  Mr. 
Bryan  found  himself  in  somewhat  analo- 
gous position  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Chi- 
cago— he  had  against  him  the  regular  or- 
ganization, and  it  took  its  first  fall  out  of 
him  in  the  very  opening  act,  when  he  was 
defeated  for  temporary  chairman  of  the 
convention.  With  his  usual  good  nature 
lie  did  not  take  it  very  seriously.  He  had 
the  crowds  with  him  and  later  won  back 
the  leadership  to  which  he  aspired. 

The  attitude  toward  Mr.  Bryan  was  an 
interesting  study.  Four  years  ago  he  re- 
mained at  Lincoln  and  directed  the  do- 
ings of  the  convention  by  long  distance 
telephone.  Now  he  came  in  person  and 
made  his  fight  from  the  platform.  A 
great  deal  appeared  in  the  papers  during 
the  week  concerning  the  domination  of 
the  Money  Trust  and  kindred  influences. 
Actually,  the  average,  delegate  did  not 


get  to  quite  such  a  fine  analysis  as  did  the 
three  times  candidate  for  President.  The 
delegate  was  for  his  favorite  candidate, 
and  when  he.  believed  that  there  was  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  anything  adverse 
thereto  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  It 
was  from  one  point  of  view  pathetic 
when,  after  leading  his  party  three  times' 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  follow- 
ing an  address  into  which  he  threw  all  his 
eloquence  and  political  acumen,  he  was 
refused  the  honor  of  temporary  chair- 
man. But  this  is  to  be  considered :  Be- 
fore him  in  the  delegations  were  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  wore  knee  trou- 
sers in  1896 — they  knew  not  Bryan  as 
their  fathers  have  known  him.  They  had 
not  shouted  for  "sixteen  to  one"  and  had 
not  followed  the  advice  of  the  man  who 
has  been  for  sixteen  years  the  greatest 
force  in  the  party.  "We  are  as  good 
Democrats  as  Mr.  Bryan  ever  was," 
shouted  one  speaker,  and  the  crowd 
cheered — but  the  crowd  cheered  on  every 
provocation. 

So,  too,  was  there  noticeable  an  alli- 
ance between  the  East  and  South.  While 
it  was  charged  that,  this  was  a  corrupt 
alliance  against  the  West  and  Northwest, 
it  was  not  strikingly  apparent  on  the  face 
of  things.  The  Western  States,  with 
their  new  primary  laws,  came  in  for  posi- 
tive declaration  of  actual  representation 
from  the  people — as  was  the  case  at  Chi- 
cago^— that  could  not  be  understood  in 
more  conservative  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  primary  movement  has  a  real 
significance  in  modern  politics  and  it 
haunted  Democratic  leaders  as  well  as 
Republican  managers. 

The  relation  between  the  party  ma- 
chinery and  the  primarv  laws  of  the 
States  will  be  one  of  the  large  questions 
before  the  public  during  the  next  few 
years.  It  was  one  of  the  things  with 
which  both  conventions  had  to  deal,  and 
they  handled  it  in  different  ways.  The 
Republicans  held  that  the  party  was  not 
bound  by  State  laws ;  the  Democrats  that 
it  was.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
party  machinery  should  be  regulated 
by  statute,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  and  when  very  readily  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  legislature  of  one  politi- 
cal faith  to  enact  embarrassing  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  its  rival  party  organiza- 
tion. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 
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The  Democrats,  if  convention  manners 
are  an  index,  are  in  fighting  trim.  They 
acted  as  if  every  delegate  had  come  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  he  must  name  a 
winning  ticket,  and  trivialities  were  over- 
looked to  secure  that  end.  While  the 
whispering  in  the  leader's  rooms  was 
not  audible  to  him  he  was  amenable  to 
orders.  It  was  imprest  upon  him  that 
this  was  a  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

So  there  was  in  the  rivalries  of  the 
candidates'  following  a  cheerful  banter. 
The  advocates  were  good  fellows  all 
thru.  It  needed  no  policemen  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  no  per- 
sonal violence. 

And,  oh,  the  oratory!  It  bubbled  and 
sparkled ;  it  took  aeroplane  flights ;  it 
drew  down  the  cerulean  dome  to  bear 
witness ;  it  flowed  like  Tennyson's  brook ; 
it  was  sprinkled  with  poetry,  punctuated 
with  aphorism,  dignified  with  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Democratic  fathers,  and 
multiplied  its  perorations  with  all  the 
symbolism  of  mythology.  When  busi- 
ness lagged  always  was  there  a  perfervid 
speaker  to  tear  to  tatters  the  Republican 
pretensions  to  favor — and  the  crowd 
yelled  and  threw  into  the  air  hats  and 
bric-a-brac  in  gleeful  joy.  That  was  the 
show  it  wanted  and  for  which  it  had 
come.  Those  Southerners  with  their  soft 
vowels  and  hyperboles  won  the  very 
hearts  of  the  congregation.  One  great 
forum  of  eloquence  it  seemed  and  was 
inspired  by  hope  of  victory.  After  all, 
for  what  is  a  national  convention  but  to 
give  the  people  a  chance  to  hear  the 
party's  orators? 

Political  oratory  is  about  the  only  form 
of  expression  that  has  not  been  touched 
by  the  modern  spirit  of  realism.  In  lit- 
erature we  have  details  of  practical  life ; 
on  the  stage  are  real  food  and  real  fire 
engines ;  on  the  political  rostrum  yet 
reigns  the  flamboyant  flourishing  of  glit- 
tering generalities.  But  that,  too,  will 
pass;  and  the  rural  free  delivery  and  the 
farmer's  telephone  will  bring  speakers 
down  to  facts  and  figures  as  a  method  of 
enticing  the  .national  bird  of  freedom. 
The  Republicans  so  adapted  their  ad- 
dresses because  it  was  necessary — but 
here  was  only  unlimited  soaring  in  the 
realms  of  linguistic  adornment. 

Then  the  demonstrations — how  they 
blossomed !      Some   day   I   am   going  to 

write  a  story  about  the  manufacture 


political  demonstrations  and  shall  take 
my  material  f.rom  the  history  made  at 
Baltimore.  When  you  see  men  sneaking 
into  the  hall  with  horns,  megaphones, 
sectional  fishpoles,  live  roosters,  folded 
banners,  huge  posters  and  flags,  you 
may  be  assured  that  there  is  a  reason. 
Then  when  the  orator  at  the  precise 
psychological  instant  pronounces  the 
name  of  "the  man  who"  it  breaks.  The 
people  stand,  the  reporters  leap  to  tops 
of  desks,  everybody  yells  "sit  down/' 
and  nobody  sits  down.  Pandemonium 
reigns.  It  reigned  at  intervals  all  thru 
the  sessions.  Sometimes  it  came  at  the 
right  time;  sometimes  it  was  evidently 
premature.  This  sort  of  self-hypnotism 
which  possesses  every  national  conven- 
tion is  so  thoroly  understood  and  so 
systematically  planned  that  it  has  little 
influence  on  the  delegates — but  how  the 
people  do  enjoy  it! 

Always  some  hero's  personality  domi- 
nates a  convention.  At  Chicago  it  was 
Roosevelt;  here  it.  was  Bryan.  But  the 
greater  noise  of  the  streets  was  for  Wil- 
son. Perhaps  the  presence  and  enthu- 
siasm of  Princeton  alumni  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  One  great  ban- 
ner proudly  proclaimed  that  Wilson  was 
born  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  tho  just 
what   that   had   to   do   with   it   was   not 
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clear.  The  Clark  men  made  a  showing, 
too,  and  automatic  electric  eyes  in  a 
great  houn'  dog  winked  at  the  headquar- 
ters. The  American  public  is  quick  to 
catch  points.  Across  the  bottom  of  a 
large  oil  painting  of  Clark  was  placed 
this:  ''Don't  he  look  like  a  President?" 
And  pinned  to  it  with  a  Wilson  button 
was  the  answer:  "Yes,  he  do." 

The  suffragets  were  on  hand.  Their 
yellow  flags  were  scattered  freely.  They 
had  a  parade  of  1,000  women,  and  want- 
ed to  inarch  thru  the  hall,  but  did  not 
succeed. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  was 
a  variation  from  the  usual  routine  of  a 
convention — the  platform  was  made  after 
the  selection -of  a  candidate  instead  of  be- 
'  fore.  It  was  Mr.  Bryan's  idea.  And 
why  not?  The  platform  ought  to  have 
some  relation  to  the  candidate,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  year  when  personalities  are  to 
have  as  much  influence  as  declarations  of 
principles.  It  is  a  part  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  political  procedure.  It  fits  into 
the  modern  scheme  of  things. 

While  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  insist  on  be- 
ing the  heavy  villain  of  the  play,  he  did 
enter  at  frequent  intervals  to  start  trouble 
for  the  conservatives.  Never  was  there 
a  more  dramatic  scene  in  a  convention 
than  when,  without  warning,  he  intro- 
duced a  resolution  declaring  that  those 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Morgan- 
Ryan-Belmont  interests  should  by  no 
means  have  a  place  in  the  convention. 
That  it  was  adopted  argued  for  the  senti- 
ment of  the  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates. But  this  was  apparent:  The 
Democrats  propose  to  keep  their  party 
intact.  They  expect  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  progressive  movement  without 
breaking  the  organization.  Perhaps 
something  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  in  power.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence whether  one  is  out  or  in  when  such 
questions  arise.  While  not  all  Mr.  Bry- 
an's dramatic  effects  were  successful,  be- 
cause you  cannot  always  tell  by  a  dress 
rehearsal  just  what  will  please  the  regu- 
lar audience,  on  the  whole  he  gave  a 
striking  key  to  the  sessions  and  made  the 
performance  lead  up  to  a  semi-climax  in 
every  act. 

Nervous  people  are  always  clamoring 
for  reform  in  the  conducting  of  a  con- 
vention.    They  declare   that   it   is   little 


less  than  barbarous  for  the  yelling  public 
to  howl  around  the  delegates  thru  long, 
weary  hours  like  Indians  at  a  war  dance, 
to  the  evident  distraction  and  delay  of 
business.  They  want  the  delegates  to 
meet  in  solemn  state,  go  thru  with  the 
simple  form  of  the  convention  procedure 
and  adjourn.  What  would  become  of 
the  hotel  keepers ;  what  of-  the  entertain- 
ment for  the  public;  what  of  the  real 
object  of  all  this  noise  and  fanfare— the 
exciting  of  the  nation  to  an  impression 
that  there  is  great  interest  in  politics 
and  especially  in  the  kind  of  politics  the 
party  represents?  No,  the  big  conven- 
tion is  not  to  be  disturbed;  it  will  grow 
larger  and  noisier  so  long  as  larger  halls 
can  be  found  in  which  to  put  it — and  the 
megaphone  will  become  the  recognized 
implement  of  oratory,  as  it  ought  to  be 
on  such  occasions  always.  That  is,  pro- 
vided we  have  any  national  conventions 
at  all.  They  will  be  either  increased 
with  the  nation's  growth  and  the  ability 
of  sightseers  to  attend  or  they  will  be 
abolished  as  a  piece  of  the  party  machin- 
ery. 

At  last,  after  all  the  wearisome  pre- 
liminaries, came  the  balloting — a  good, 
old-fashioned  deadlock  that  wore  out  pa- 
tience and  was  the  despair  of  the  proph- 
ets. The  convention  was  determined  to 
break  all  records,  and  its  long-distance 
Marathon  obstinacy  race  was  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  Old  Hickory  is  not  yet 
departed  from  Democracy.  Balloting  is 
all  right  for  awhile,  but  when  the  secre- 
tary has  shouted  some  thirty-five  times 
the  names  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, with  interruptions  and  disputes, 
it  becomes  monotonous.  Some  delegates 
went  out  and  slept  on  the  grass,  leaving 
their  chairmen  to  vote  for  them;  others 
stayed  by  the  ship.  Again  and  again 
Mr.  Bryan  drove  home  his  determination 
to  purge  the  party  of  reactionaries. 
Cheers  and  jeers  mingled  in  his  recep- 
tion. It  took  courage  to  be  patient  on 
that  long  Saturday  session. 

After  a  Sunday's  rest  the  delegates 
felt  better — except  in  pocketbook.  The 
hotelkeepers  will  retire  rich  with  one 
more  such  convention. 

As  this  is  written  the  long,  wean- 
deadlock  voting  goes  over  to  Tuesday, 
with  Wilson  far  in  the  lead,  but  the 
result  no  one  yet  knows. 


Why  Should  We  Fortify  the  Panama 

Canal  ? 

BY  'FRANK  W.  MONDELL 

Member  of  Congress  from   Wyoming. 

THE  veteran  statesman,  Eug-ene  Hale,  the  subject  instead  of  thoughtlessly  fol- 
said,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  lowing  the  predilections  of  boyhood  to 
that  this  nation  was  Army  and  run  after  soldiers ;  if  they  would  realize 
Navy  mad.  Congress  lent  color  to  the  that  while  this  initial  expenditure  of  a 
indictment  when,  in  the  closing  days  of  probable  fifty  million  dollars  has  not,  it- 
the  last  Congress,  it  made  a  first  appro-  self,  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  being  of 
priation  of  $3,000,000  to  begin  the  forti-  practical  benefit,  it  entails  other  immense 
fication  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Careful  expenditures  which  at  once  become  auto- 
estimates  of  the  final  cost  of  the  initial  matically  obligatory,  and  that,  whatever 
work  place  it  at  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  may  be  promised  to  the  contrary,  in  the 
In  this  first  appropriation  Congress  ap-  natural  course  of  things  it  is  but  the  mod- 
parently  indorsed  the  entire  plan.  A  sec-  est  forerunner  of  vaster  demands  which 
ond  appropriation  will  shortly  be  called  must  of  necessity  be  granted  by  Congress 
for  and  it  will  be  voted,  unless  the' people  if  we  adopt  the  policy  of  depending  upon 
make  a  determined  protest  and  restrain  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the 
their  representatives  from  carrying  out  canal. 

this    utterly    unprofitable    and    distinctly  Even  if  the  whole  question  was  closed 
dangerous  program.     If  the  people  un-  with  the   appropriation  of  fifty  millions 
derstood  they  would  protest.  for  fortification,  there  would  be  added  to 
Eor  years  we  have  been  emptying  the  the  cost  of  the  canal  the  annual  interest, 
Treasury  into   the  War  and   Navy   De-  $1,500,000;     the     annual     depreciation, 
partments  with  reckless  prodigality,  sup-  placed  at  $5,000,000 ;  the  annual  cost  of 
porting  the  most  expensive  military  sys-  maintaining  the  force  behind  the  guns — 
tern  ever  known  on  earth,  while  this  new  which  a  year  ago  was  placed  by  General 
proposition   to  enlarge   its   scope   is   the  Wood  at  seven  thousand  men  and  a  mini- 
more   astonishing   because   our    national  mum  cost  of  $8,400,000,  but  which  he  has 
aspirations,  theories  and  convictions  are  since  raised  to  twelve  thousand  men  with 
all  opposed  to  it.     The  first  appropria-  proportionate  increase  in  cost — adding  at 
tion  was  carried  against  the  earnest  pro-  least  $17,000,000  annually  to  the  already 
tests  of  many  able  and  patriotic  members  serious  burden  which  we    are    handing 
of  Congress.     It  was  carried   by   a   cry  down  to  posterity  on  account  of  the  canal 
for  "armed  neutrality"  and  that  slogan  — $11,225,000,  interest  on  the  authorized 
of  a  departed  age  of  feudal  despotism —  bond  issue  and  $7,ooo,poo  estimated  for 
"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."     It  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  canal, 
was  a  shock  to  niany,  even  of  those  who  not  allowing  for  any  serious  accidents, 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  mania  of  Thus,  at  a  low  estimate,  the  United  States 
militarism,  when  it  was  announced  that  Treasury  must   stand  pledged   for  $35,- 
the  bill  had  passed ;  for  there  were  few  000.000,  annually,  while  the  bravest  hopes 
beyond  the  most  devoted  camp-followers  for  revenue  accruing  to  the  Government 
who  really  believed  that  Congress  would  thru  the  use  of  the  canal  do  not  venture 
ever  seriously  consider  the   fortification  materially     above     $4,000,000     a     year, 
of  the  canal.  Without   further  incidents  and  no  acci- 
Today  a  strong  movement  is  going  on  dents,  the  Panama  Canal  means  a  certain 
in  Congress  to  prevent  further  appropria-  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
tions  along  this  line,  but  it  needs  the  help  at  least  $31,000,000  a  year. 
of  public  opinion.     It  will   receive  it   if          But  there  will  be  accidents  and  there 
the  people  will  only  look  seriously  into  arc   further    incidents.     With    army    ap 
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propriations  alone,  if  progress  is  made  in 
the  art  of  war  as  during  the  last  ten 
years,  another  decade  of  perfect  peace 
will  find  all  that  we  do  today  obsolete 
and  pitiably  inadequate — helplessly  old- 
fashioned  as  the  present  harbor  defenses 
of  our  great  cities  and  useless  as  the 
Dewey  dry-dock  at  the  bottom  of  Subig 
Bay.  To  keep  pace  with  progress  in 
even  a  plausible  pretense  at  protecting  the 
canal  against  the  world  would  mean  a 
literal  mortgage  of  the  United  States ; 
while  the  canal  would  still  remain  as  vul- 
nerable as  the  Philippines,  really  protect- 
ed just  as  they  are,  by  the  potent  fact  that 
while  every  one  wants  the  use  of  them 
no  one  hankers  after  the  expensive  own- 
ership. 

But  army  appropriations  will  not  stand 
alone.  Already  the  Navy  Department 
wants  a  war  harbor,  at  either  end  of  the 
canal,  as  indispensable  to  its  usefulness. 
Preparing  and  protecting  such  harbors 
cannot  be  accomplished  for  $50,000,000. 
It  is  also  provided  that  there  shall  be  na- 
val stations  and  dry  docks,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  at  a  cost  of  from  $50,000,000 
to  $100,000,000  more,  if  properly  and 
adequately  equipped,  in  a  way  to  be  of 
real  war  value. 

The  saddest  feature  of  all  this  is  the 
absolute  inertia  of  the  public.  I  believe 
that  it  is  as  often  indifference  as  it  is 
military  madness — indifference  due  to 
our  system  of  indirect  taxation.  We 
know  that  the  United  States  is  rich  and 
we  like  to  parade  the  fact  before  other 
nations,  just  as  some  people  like  to  pa- 
rade their  individual  wealth  before  their 
neighbors.  In  the  popular  hysteria  of 
the  world  today  the  army  and  navy  ap- 
peal to  us  as  the  ideal  thing  to  decorate 
for  this  purpose.  No  one  has  the  re- 
motest expectation  of  ever  applying  any 
of  these  decorations  to  real  war.  We 
simply  enjoy  the  splurge  because  other 
nations — with  some  substantial  excuse  for 
it — appear  to  us  to  be  splurging.  We 
complimented  ourselves  immensely  on 
sending  a  fleet  of  big  battleships  round 
the  world — tho  to  keep  it  going  we  had 
to  hire  of  other  nations  a  larger  fleet  of 
supply  ships  and  in  the  end  only  betrayed 
the  helplessness  of  our  own  navy  for  any- 
thing like  real  war.  We  do  it  all  without 
realizing  the  silly  side — or  the  serious 
side  that  these  extravagant  policies  ex- 


haust this  nation's  wealth  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  army  and  navy  maintenance 
exhausts  the  wealth  of  other  nations.  Wfe 
thoughtlessly  dissipate  our  most  precious 
economic  resources,  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  productive  energy  of  thousands  of 
hands  and  brains,  and  incidentally  mate- 
rially increase  our  cost  of  living. 

From  the  President  down  we  hear 
brave  talk  of  Government  economy.  For 
sweet  economy's  sake  Congress  peremp- 
torily refuses  appropriations  for  much 
needed  home  development  which  would 
incalculably  increase  the  value  and 
wealth  of  our  country ;  yet  we  annually 
pass  the  billion  dollar  mark,  lavishing 
money  for  the  development  of  our  army 
and  navy — appropriations  which  are  un- 
productive, unremunerative,  largely  ex- 
hausted and  gone  with  the  going  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  expend- 
ed 73  per  cent,  of  our  entire  Federal  in- 
come on  war — past  and  future.  In  pre- 
paring for  dream-wars  we  have  spent 
$2,200,000,000  in  the  past  ten  years — a 
sum  only  $500,000,000  less  than  our  en- 
tire national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  entire  loss  by  fire,  in  the 
whole  of  North  America,  in  the  last 
eighty- five  years,  amounts  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  what  we  have  spent  in  the  last 
ten  years  to  maintain  our  military  policy. 
Yet  today  we  are  told  by  our  great  mili- 
tarists that  we  are  deplorably  weak.  Of- 
ficial reports  (published  and  supprest) 
declare  that  almost  any  nation  on 
earth  could  invade  and  desolate  our  land. 
Thru  a  decade  of  profound  peace,  with 
constantly  increasing  certainty  of  per- 
petual peace,  we  have  refused  much 
needed  expenditures  for  the  development 
of  our  country  and  seen  the  cost  of  living 
constantly  increase,  that  we  might  devote 
more  than  $200,000,000  a  year  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  fighting  men — to  insure 
our  country  against  being  swept  from  the 
map  by  some  vague,  impossible  enemy — 
only  to  learn  from  them,  today,  that  we 
are  less  adequately  prepared  for  war  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  As  a  simple 
business  proposition,  after  such  experi- 
ence we  should  hesitate  when  the  same 
agents  urge  this  new  policy,  costing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Incidentally   we   must   remember   that 
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the  canal  can  be  absolutely  protected  by 
neutralization  treaties ;  that  it  is  as  safe 
today,  and  always  will  be,  as  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  has  existed  in  the  very  hot- 
bed of  war,  without  a  single  fort  or  bat- 
tleship to  defend  it,  and  with  never  one 
single  attempt  to  injure  it.  We  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  money 
to  fortify  the  canal,  while  as  a  theory  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  which  the  nation 
could  follow,  and  as  a  policy  it  is  morally 
wrong.  Even  if  it  cost  us  absolutely 
nothing,  there  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  not  fortify  the  canal,  and  there  is 
not  one  honorable  or  practical  reason 
why  we  should.  It  is  diametrically  con- 
trary to  the  public  opinion  we  have  offi- 
cially exprest  thru  almost  a  century  while 
a  canal  connecting  the  two  oceans  has 
been  a  topic  of  world-wide  discussion. 
We  have  radically  opposed  any  possibil- 
ity that  such  a  waterway  should  ever  be- 
come an  asset  of  war. 

Let  us  glance  at  our  participation  in 
the  pre-natal  history  of  the  canal.  In 
1826,  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der John  Quincy  Adams,  wrote  officially: 

:'Tf  this  work  should  ever  be  executed,  so 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  sea  vessels  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  benefits  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  any  one  nation, 
but  should  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe  alike." 

A   few   years  later,  the   United   States 

Senate   adopted   a   resolution    requesting 

the  President  to 

"open  negotiations  with  other  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  forever,  by  treaty 
stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  rights  of  all 
nations  for  navigating  any  canal  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  tolls." 

In  1839,  tne  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  practicability  of  a  canal  and 
"of  securing  forever,  by  suitable  treatv 
stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right  of 
navigating  such  a  canal  to  all  nations." 

In  1847,  President  Polk,  sending  the 
Senate  the  treaty  with  New  Granada, 
said  : 

"The  ultimate  object  is  to  secure  to  all  na 
tions  the  free  and  equal  right  of  passage  over 
the  isthmus.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
other  effectual  means  of  securing  to  all  nations 
the  advantages  of  tin's  important  passage  but 
by  the  guarantee  of  the  great  commercial 
powers  that  the  isthmus  shall  be  neutral  ter- 
ritory. The  interests  of  the  world  at  stake 
are  so  important  that  the  security  of  this  pas 


sage  between  the  two  oceans  cannot  be  suf- 
fered to  depend  upon  the  wars  and  revolutions 
which  may  arise  among  different  nations." 

In  1858,  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State, 
put  the  proposition  even  more  strongly, 
and  in  1881,  Mr.  Blaine,  while  Secretary 
of  State,  wrote,  officially,  to  Minister 
Lowell,  in  London : 

"The  United  States  recognizes  the  property 
guaranty  of  neutrality  as  essential  to  the  con- 
struction and  successful  operation  of  any 
highway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

Tn  1885,  President  Cleveland  said: 

"Whatever  highway  may  be  constructed 
across  the  barrier  dividing  the  two  great  mari- 
time areas  of  the  world,  must  be  for  the 
world's  benefit,  a  trust  for  mankind,  to  be 
removed  from  the  chance  of  domination  by 
any  single  pozver,  nor  become  a  point  of  in- 
vitation for  hostilities,  or  a  prise  for  warlike 
ambition." 

All  this  was  our  opinion  before  we  ex- 
pected to  become  proprietors,  but  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said,  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  :  ''The  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Secretary  Cass  was  sound  then 
and  it  is  sound  now" — a  sentiment  to 
which  many  still  say  "Amen." 

The  great  powers  controlling  the  Suez 
Canal  were  the  strongest  on  the  earth  at 
the  time,  but,  realizing  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  policy  of  defense,  they  neu- 
tralized the  canal  by  international 
treaties,  declaring  it  "forever  free  and 
open  to  all  nations,  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  com- 
merce or  of  war,  without  distinction  of 
flag."  And  tho  wars  have  been  waged 
all  about  it  no  hand  was  ever  raised  to 
injure  it — or  ever  will  be — because  it  is 
a  neutralized  highway  of  the  world.  If 
forts  had  been  established  there  would 
have  been  "a  point  of  invitation  for  hos- 
tilities," and  if  they  had  been  captured, 
the  canal  would  rightly  have  been  con- 
sidered a  perquisite  of  war.  It  will  be 
precisely  the  same  with  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. 

But  to  go  ^m  a  little  farther  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  canal.      Tn  KpT.  we  consum- 
mated   a    treatv    with    Great    Britain,    in 
which  the  theories  and  principles  of  neu 
tralization  were  taken,  almost    word    for 
word,  from  the  Convention  ni  Constan- 
tinople, concerning  the  Suez  Canal,  an  I 
mutually  accepted  as  applying  to  the  Pan 
ama    Canal.       That    treaty     <>ur    treat) 
with  ( Jreal  Britain     savs  : 
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"The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded  nor 
shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised  or  any  act 
of  hostility  committed  within  it.  .  .  .  The 
plant,  establishment,  buildings,  and  all  work 
necessary  to  the  construction,  and  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  canal  shall  be  deemed  a 
part  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty, 
and  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  shall 
enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack  or  in- 
jury by  belligerents  and  from  acts  calculated 
to  impair  their  usefulness  as  parts  of  the 
canal." 

If  our  fighting  departments  deem  these 
forts  and  naval  stations  as  included  in  this 
treaty  they  are  demanding  these  colossal 
expenditures  simply  for  amusement — to 
play  with  painted  ships  upon  a  painted 
ocean.  If  not,,  then  they  know  that  by 
these  expenditures  they  cause  us  to  vitiate 
all  of  the  benefits  of  neutralization,  invit- 
ing assaults  upon  the  canal  and  making" 
it  "a  prize  for  warlike  ambition."  In 
other  words,  they  cause  us  to  discard*  the 
perfect  and  perpetual  protection  of  neu- 
tralization, which  would  cost  us  nothing, 
for  the  doubtful  defense  afforded  by  our 
own  army  and  navy,  at  an  initial  outlay 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  an 
annual  cost  of  many  millions  more;  with 
the  added  certainty  that  if  there  should 
ever  be  a  war  their  presence  there  will 
throw  the  canal  into  otherwise  impossible 
danger. 

Obviously,  this  military  outlay  will  not 
be  profitable  in  time  of  peace.  Still  less 
is  it  expedient  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  war.  But  our  Government  went  yet 
farther  in  promising  neutrality.  In  1903 
we  entered  into  treaty  with  Panama  for 
the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
canal.  In  this  treaty  we  promise  that 
''the  canal,  when  constructed,  and  the  en- 
trances thereto,  shall  be  neutral  in  per- 
petuity, and  shall  be  open  in  conformitv 
with  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty" 
with  Great  Britain. 

This  suggests  an  important  fact  which 
we  must  not  overlook,  and  that  is  that  we 
do  not  own,  in  sovereign  right,  one  single 
foot  of  land  in  Panama.  We  only  ac- 
quired the  right  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
leaving  no  possible  excuse  which  we  can 
give  for  those  fortifications  which  is  not 
in  violent  antagonism  to  all  of  our  prom- 
ises and  pledges.  *  Why,  indeed,  should 
we  set  this  gift  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world   in   a   frame   of   forts   and   battle- 


ships? There  is  only  one  possible  ex- 
cuse, and  that  redounds  to  our  disgrace 
and  shame. 

It  is  true,  as  the  advocates  claimed, 
that  nothing  in  the  treaties  positively  pro- 
hibits the  fortifications — except  that  in  a 
general  way  we  overstep  the  rights 
granted  us  by  Panama ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  very  idea  of  fortification  was  so 
foreign  and  antagonistic  to  every  theory 
of  neutralization,  and  so  abhorrent  to 
every  principle  ever  advanced  by  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  Have  been 
deemed  absurd,  at  the  time  when  the 
treaties  were  signed,  to  deny  or  abrogate 
the  right.  So  that  our  only  excuse  for 
erecting  the  fortifications,  today,  is  a 
hideous  declaration  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  we  do  not  propose  to  trust 
their  promises  or  to  keep  our  own;  that 
thev  will  use  the  canal  only  while  it  is  for 
our  interest  to  allow  it.  This  is  not  over- 
drawn. Read  the  statements  made  by 
Lieutenant-General  Wood,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  House : 

The  Chairman  asked:  "Is  it  not  true,  in  the 
last  analysis,  that  the  purpose,  in  fortifying  the 
canal,  is  to  insure  to  tne  United  States  its  use 
as  a  military  assets,  in  case  of  war?" 

General  Wood:  "That  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  of  all  purposes  in  fortifying 
the  canal." 

Another  Member  :  "To  secure  to  the  United 
States  the  exclusive  control  of  the  canal  in 
time  of  hostilities?" 

General  Wood:  "That  is  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  fortifying  the  canal.  ...  to  con- 
1  rol  it.  in  time  of  war.  as  our  safety  and  in- 
terest demands." 

This,  then,  is  why  we  fortify  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  We,  the  great  advocate  of 
peace  and  honor  among  nations,  who 
began  the  canal  for  glory  and  the  unham- 
pered commerce  of  the  world,  have  de- 
cided to  finish  it  as  an  asset  of  war  for 
ourselves,  only  to  be  used  by  others  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  interests.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  as  stated  in  debate,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  England  had  been  ap- 
proached and  had  signified  that  she  found 
nothing  in  her  treaty  to  prevent  our  erect- 
ing fortifications  if  we  chose.  But  Eng- 
land's real  comment  upon  our  changed 
attitude  came  a  little  later,  when  she  be- 
gan the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum,  mak- 
ing another  Gibraltar  of  her  already  for- 
midable naval  station  at  lamaica.  almost 
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opposite  the  entrance  to  the  canal.  And 
how  the  other  nations  of  the  world  must 
laugh  at  us — laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  us 
— that  we  neglect  Honolulu,  Samoa  and 
other  really  strategic  points,  which  at 
comparatively  small  cost  (like  Jamaica) 
might  be  made  strongholds  of  infinite 
importance  in  defense,  while  we  expend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  efforts 
to  defend  the  colossal  canal,  which,  if  it 
is  not  already  invulnerably  immune,  can 
be  made  so  thru  neutralization;  and 
which,  no  matter  how  well  we  may  de- 
fend it,  can  be  utterly  wrecked  at  anv 
moment  by  a  bomb  dropped  from  an  air- 
ship, or  a  "Merrimac,"  blown  up  bv  some 
patriotic  "Hobson,"  in  one  of  the  locks. 
And  how  they  must  enjoy  the  quiet  com- 
ment of  the  work  going  on  at  Jamaica. 

There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  earth 
which  would  dare  to  disregard  its  obli- 
gations to  the  commerce  of  the  world  by 
doing  any  injury  to  the  great  interna- 
tional water-way.  Even  as  a  war  asset 
it  is  of  far  greater  value  to  us,  left  un- 
guarded, except  by  neutralization,  than  if 
fortified  bevond  any  possibility  in  our 
power  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
desire  to  challenge  the  world  to  injure  or 
capture  the  canal,  there  is  no  better  way 
of  extending  the  invitation — and  of  se- 
curing the  result — than  by  takine  upon 
ourselves,  as  we  are  doing,  the  barbaric 
responsibility  of  preserving  it  by  force  of 
arms.  Suppose  a  time  of  war  and  that 
we  reserved  the  canal  for  our  own  use, 
giving  us  a  great  advantage  over  the  en- 
emy. What  is  surer  than  that  the  enemy 
would  wreck  it,  as  our  important  asset. 
Suppose  the  same  war  with  the  canal  un- 
fortified and  strictly  neutral.  What  is 
surer  than  that  any  enemy  would  scru- 
pulously refrain  from  injuring  it?  Tt 
would  not  be  an  act  of  hostility  against 
the  United  States,  but  against  the  entire 
commercial  world,  which  would  be  uni- 
versally resented.  France  and  England 
realized  this  from  the  outset,  concerning 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  proper  policing  of  the  canal,  at  all 
times,  is  our  duty.  It  is  easily,  simply 
and  effectively  accomplished.  We  shall 
do  it  anyway,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
forts.  We  shall  do  it  at  no  great  ex 
pense,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. In  policing  the  entrances  we  can 
even  utilize,  at  no  cost  whatever,  a  few  i  f 


our  already  equipped  battleships,  giving 
them,  at  last,  a  little  real  responsibility. 
But  the  fortifications  and  war  harbors  are 
solely  and  absolutely  for  nothing  in  the 
world  but  war !  We  have  even  officially 
acknowledged  it. 

Let  us  look  into  this  point  a  little  far- 
ther ;  for  here  comes  in  the  sillv  side. 
War  presupposes  an  enemy.  Puzzle ! 
Find  the  enemy.  The  menace  of  a  hos- 
tile fleet  at  Panama  is  most  remote.  It 
requires  no>  prophet  to  predict  that  not  in 
this  twentieth  century  shall  we  become 
entangled  with  any  European  Power 
capable  of  sending  such  a  fleet  across  the 
Atlantic.  Nor  does  it  take  the  wisdom 
of  a  sage  to  realize  that  England,  France 
and  Germany  will  see  to  it  that  the 
canal  is  handled  as  carefully  as  we 
could  wish.  For  they  are  the  ones  who 
will  derive  the  benefits — with  their  vast 
commercial  interests  upon  the  sea — and 
simply  by  the  payment  of  accruing  tolls ; 
while  we,  with  but  a  few  lone  merchant- 
men flying  our  flag  on  either  ocean,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  waterway,  must 
foot  the  bills,  repair  all  damages,  bear  all 
losses,  and  maintain  the  canal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

On   the   other    side   of   the   canal   the 
nearest    possible    enemy    is    8.000    miles 
away  ;  and  so  busy,  and  so  successful  in 
absorbing    the    fading"    remnant    of    our 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  that  it  considers 
any  other  kind  of  war  with  the  Urn'ted 
States  unthinkable.      Some   few   Ameri- 
cans have  been  Hohsonized  into  believing 
that    Japan    is    ready    to    rise    in    wrath 
and  obliterate  America.      But  even  Mr, 
Hobson  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  she 
would  run  the  international  risk  of  oblit- 
erating the  canal — unless  we  have  forti- 
fications there  and  use  it  as  a  war  asset. 
Besides,  Japan's  budget,  for  the  next  six 
vears,  includes  $6,500,000  a  vcar  for  her 
navy;  while  we  propose,  during  the  same 
time,  to  expend  at  the  least  $130,000,000 
a   vear  upon  our  navy — without  taking 
into  accounl  Rny  new  war  harbors  or  ap- 
purtenances thereto.      But  if  we  are  still 
afraid   of   Japan,   one-tenth    of   the    first 
cost  of  protecting  the  canal,  if  expended 
upon    Pearl    Harbor,    Honolulu,   and    on 
our  Samoan  harbor,   would    create    two 
stalwart    nav£l    stations    on    (he    Pacific. 
which  would  forever  prevent  Japan  from 
the   possibility   <>f   bringing   a   battleship 
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within  a  thousand  miles  of  either   Pan- 
ama or  California- 

Where,  then,  is  the  enemy,  in  fear  of 
which  we  expend  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  fortifying  the  Panama 
.  Canal.?  If  searching  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury thru  docs  not  disclose  the  remotest 
possibility  more  formidable  than  a  dream, 
can  we  not  calm  our  fears  with  the  as- 
surance that  a  few  of  the  big  battleships 
from  our  otherwise  utterly  useless  navv, 
patrolling*  the  waters  at  either  entrance, 
can  probably  protect  the  canal  from  any 
possible  vagrant  of  the  sea? 

This  is  the  exact  situation ;  the  follv. 
the  dang-er,  and  the  crime  in  our  expend- 
ing- millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in 
fortifying  the  canal.  The  first  appro- 
priation asked  for  was  small.  The  main 
object  in  securing  it  was  to  bind  Con- 
cress  to  an  indorsement  of  the  policy,  for 
the  benefit  of  future  appropriations.  Now 
is  the  last  opportunity  for  public  senti- 
ment to  demand  a  halt.  Those  in  Con- 
gress most  earnestly  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy are  rousing  for  one  more  struggle  to 
veto  it ;  but  they  need  the  aid  of  public 
sentiment — and  they  ought  to  have  it. 

The  social  and  economic  organization 


of  the   world  has   advanced   beyond   t1^e 
political  organization,  and  far  beyond  the 
military  organization.      Industrially  and 
commercially  we  are  living  in  the  twen- 
tieth century — not  back  in  the  eighteenth 
or    earlier.       Commerce,     industry     and 
finance  have  created  empires  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  federation  of  nations ; 
world  spheres,  knowing  no  international 
boundary ;  binding  nations  together  with 
chains  of  gold  which  render  belligerency 
suicidal.      It  is  only  the  old  hysteria  of 
militarism  which  instigates  us  still  to  run 
mad      over      the      feudal      policies      of 
forts,      just      as      we      used      to      run 
after   the   soldiers   parading  on    election 
days.      But  with  such  an  age  as  ours  to 
live  up  to,  with  such  a  record  for  inter- 
national  arbitration   and  world-peace   as 
ours  has  been,  can  we  not  shake  off  the 
charm  of  the  smell  of  gunpowder  and  the 
clank  of  spurs,  and  repudiate  this  propo- 
sition now.  before  it  is  too  late.     Realiz- 
ing the  inordinate  extravagance,  the  dan- 
gerous folly  of  it,  and  the  preposterous 
absurdity,  can  we  not  rouse  ourselves  and 
oust  from  our  national  policy,  forever,  the 
barbaric    theory   that   promises    are    pie- 
crust and  that  might  makes  right. 

Washington,    D.    C. 


The  Playground  of  Dead   Children 


BY  GERTRUDE   H.  McGIFFERT 


"It  was  always   summer  in  the  Playground  of  Dead  Children  and 
I  stayed  longest  there." 

Soft  moss  grew  here  for  tender  stumbling  feet, 

Low  seats  upon  smooth  rocks  they  found,  spice-seeds 
And  aromatic  leaves  for  feasts.    Gay  beads 

They  hunted  hid  in  fragrant  pods,  and  sweet, 

Tart  berries  far  in  witches'  wild  retreat. 

Brisk  squirrels  dropt  them  nuts,  and  water-reeds 
Piped  gladly  when  they  danced  upon  the  meads ; 

Birds  brought  them  tidings,  brooks  conveyed  their  fleet. 

'Twas  always  summer  and  the  days  were  bright 

With  brightness  lost  from  homes  bereft  and  dark. 
All  seemed  abundant,  glad,  save  when  at  night 
They  wept  for  arms  but  dimly  missed  by  day. 
Then  singing  angels  held  them  till  the  lark- 
Bid  all  God's  cherished  children  wake  and  play. 

New  York  City. 


The   Home  Accomplishments  of 
Japanese  Girls 


BY    YEI   T.  OZAKI 

Mayoress  of  Tokyo. 


"  N  describing  the  home 
accomplishments  of  Jap- 
anese girls  it  must  first 
be  stated  that  the  out- 
look on  life  for  the  Jap- 
anese girl  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of 
her  Western  sister.  The 
system  of  Oriental  edu- 
cation from  time  im- 
memorial has  trained  the 
Japanese  to  think  more  of  their  duties 
than  of  their  rights ;  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  woman,  whose 
duties  are  summed  up  in  the  two  great 
words,  obedience  and  loyalty.  These 
virtues  the  Japanese  girl  has  been  tra'ned 
to  cultivate  to  the  point  of  absolute 
resignation  and  self-sacrifice.  The  seren- 
ity and  dignity,  urbanity  and  calmness  of 
demeanor  of  the  well-born  girl  under  all 
circumstances,  even  the  most  trying  and 
startling,  is  the  result  of  this  exigent 
training. 

This  training  prepares  her  for  adverse 
circumstances ;  to  be  passively  courageous 
and  cheerful  in  times  of  trouble  and 
emergency,  with  patience  and  tact  to 
smooth  away  the  difficulties  of  life  as 
they  arise,  and,  in  fact,  to  spend  herself 
and  her  energy  in  the  service  and  for  the 
good  of  others. 

So  even  in  the  home  accomplishments, 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  some 
abandon,  some  pleasure-seeking  or  self- 
assertion,  we  find  that  they  are  of  an 
aesthetic  nattire,  teaching  self-repression, 
contemplation,  control  of  temper  and 
presence  of  mind,  carefulness,  order,  and 
a  religious  spirit,  harmonizing  in  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  with  the  old  teachings. 

The  chief  accomplishments  of  the  Jap- 
anese girl  are : 
ist.  Writing. 
2d.  Composing  poetry. 
3d.  Ikebana  or  flower  arrangement. 
4th.   Cha-no-Yu.     Ceremonial  tea. 


5th.  Music,  the  playing  of  the  koto, 
samisen,  or  kokyu. 

A  good  handwriting  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  accomplishment  of  a 
Japanese  woman  of  culture — for  the  way 
the  hand  and  fingers  are  used  teaches 
from  the  earliest  years  such  manual  dex- 
terity, and  trains  the  eyes  to  such  accu- 
rate observation  that  writing  may  be  con- 
sidered the  secret  of  all  the  arts.  It  is 
certainly  the  first  step  to  Japanese  paint- 
ing, which  comes  easily  after  a  good 
"hand"  is  acquired. 

For  the  lesson  the  little  girl  sits  on  her 
knees  and  heels  on  the  mats  at  a  low  ta- 
ble. The  Indian  ink  she  prepares  with 
water,  nibbing  the  black  oblong  on  a 
stone.  Large  sheets  of  soft  paper  are 
put  before  her.  The  teacher  writes  a 
hieroglyphic  on  one  sheet  and  the  pupil, 
with  her  soft  brush  dipped  in  the  ink,  her 
hand  and  arm  without  any  support  from 
the  shoulder,  writes  it  over  and  over 
again,  the  teacher  correcting  each  time, 
till  at  last  name  and  form  are  indelibly 
imprest  on  her  memory,  and  so  on  t;ll 
thousands  of  ideographs  are  memorized 
At  first  she  is  taught  the  easy  Japanese 
phonetic  alphabet,  invented  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  and  then  by  degrees 
the  complicated  Chinese  hieroglyphics. 

Later  on,  copy-books  are  used.  Thes  : 
consist  of  sample  poems  and  letters  in  the 
handwriting  of  masters,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  A  good  handwriting  is  more 
highly  prized  by  the  Japanese  than  any 
other  accomplishment.  The  post-gradn 
ate  course  of  the  Peeresses'^  School  de- 
votes four  hours  a  week"  to  this  study,  and 
a  conscientious  student,  besides  this,  will 
practise  at  home  for  an  hour  every  day. 

"it  is  difficult  for  the  inexperience' I 
European  eye  to  distinguish  in  Chinese 
or  Japanese  writing  those  characteristics 
implied  by  our  term  'hand'  in  the  sense 
of  individual  style.  But  the  Japanese 
scholar  never  forgets  the  peculiarities 
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a  handwriting  once  seen ;  and  he  can 
even  guess  at  the  approximate  age  of  the 
writer.  Chinese  and  Japanese  authors 
claim  that  the  color  (quality)  of  the  ink 
24 


used  tells  something  of  the  character  of 
the  writer.  As  every  person  grinds  or 
prepares  his  own  ink,  the  deeper  and 
clearer  black  would  at  least  indicate  some- 
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thing  of  personal  carefulness  and  of  the 
sense  of  beauty."* 

Handwriting  is  the  criterion  of  a 
woman's  personality,  her  mentality,  her 
education.  Many  are  the  stories  told  con- 
cerning the  beautiful  writing  of  hiero- 
glyphics. In  history,  in  romance,  in 
everyday  life,  men  often  fall  in  love  with 
a  woman's  writing,  and  seek  till  they 
find,  and  can  ask  in  marriage,  the  hand 
that  has  won  their  admiration 

The  composition  of  poems  is  naturally 
mentioned  with  writing.  In  Japan  "po- 
etry has  been  for  centuries  a  universal 
fashion  of  emotional  utterance."  Not 
only  has  the  composition  of  short  poems 
been  the  refined  amusement  of  every  ed- 
ucated Japanese  from  the  most  early 
times,  but  the  old  ethical  teaching  taught 
the  practice  of  it  more  as  a  moral  duty 
than  a  literary  art.  In  times  of  grief,  of 
anger,  of  misfortune,  of  disappointment, 
of  separation,  of  facing  death,  women,  as 
well  as  men,  were  trained  to  still  their 
minds  sufficiently  to  compose  a  poem  as 
an  evidence  of  self-mastery.  The  short 
poem  or  Tanka  of  thirty-one  syllables  in 
lines  of  five,  seven,  five,  seven,  seven,  syl- 
lables each  has  always  been  the  most 
popular  form  of  verse,  and  has  been  hon- 
ored in  all  ages  by  the  patronage  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Court.  To  this  day  every  new  year  there 
is  a  poetical  competition  at  Court.  His 
Majesty  sets  the  theme,  and  all  his  sub- 
jects, without  distinction  of  rank  or 
wealth,  of  sex  or  age,  are  invited  to  com- 
pete for  the  laurels  of  the  best  poem,  and 
the  winner's  name  and  verse  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  The  humblest 
subject  is  thus  permitted  to  approach  the 
throne  thru  the  medium  of  poetry. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty,  our  gracious 
Empress  Haruko,  is  a  poet,  and,  it  is  said, 
won  her  exalted  position  by  the  merit  of 
her  verse.  ,  The  story  relates  that  when 
the  Emperor  decided  to  marry,  he  com- 
manded the  eligible  princesses  (who  can 
only  be  chosen  from  five  Court  noble 
families)  each  to  write  a  poem.  That  of 
the  Princess  Ichijo  Haruko  proved  to  be 
the  best,  and  she  was  thus  chosen  to  be 
the  Imperial  Consort. 

A  few  quotations  from  Her  Majesty's 
poems  will  be  of  great  interest  here  : 

*Lafcadio    ITearn. 


Poems  by  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 

Haruko.* 

At  night  1  sit,  and  looking  o'er  the  fields, 
Think  of  the  myriad  poor  and  all  their  toil, 
And,  as  I  think,  my  sleeve  is  wet  with  tears. 

To    THE    SfUDENTS    AT    The    PEERESS'S    ScHO    L. 

The  water  placed  in  goblet,  bowl,  or  cup, 

Changes  its  shape  to  its  receptacle, 

And  so  our  plastic  souls  take  various  shapes 

And  characters  of  good  or  ill,  to  fit 

The  good  or  evil  in  the  choice  of  friends. 

And  let  your  special  love  be  given  to  those 

Whose   strength   of   character   may  prove   the 

whip 
That  drives  you  onward  to  fair  wisdom's  goal. 

To  Baron  Takasaki,  after  reading   a   poem 

BY    HIM    ON    THE    DEATH    OF    HIS    SON,    MoTO- 
HIKO,    BEFORE    PORT    ARTHUR. 

We  mourn  for  him,  the  son,  who  lost  his  life 
For  his  dear  country  on  the  battlefield ; 
Yet  'tis  the  father's  heart  that  grieves  us  most. 
Take  thou  his  son — he's  full  of  life  and  hope  — 
And  use  him  as  thy  trusty  bamboo  staff 
For  serviceable  aid  in  all  thy  work. 

On  Reading. 
The  jewel  in  a  lady's  coronet 
Gleams  in  her  hair,  and  sparkles  in  the  gloom, 
And  yet  'tis  naught— a  sparkle,  not  a  light. 
The    book    whose    page    enlightens    the    dark- 
mind 
Is  the  true  treasure. 

In  her  love  of  poetry  Her  Majesty  sets 
an  illustrious  example  to  the  daughters 
of  her  realm.  In  verse  she  commemo- 
rates all  occasions  of  national  anxiety,  of 
rejoicing  and  of  sorrow ;  in  verse  she 
draws  near  to  her  people,  and  tells  them 
of  her  love  and  compassion  for  them ;  in 
verse  alone  can  she  open  her  heart  to 
them  and  show  them  that,  like  a  benefi- 
cent and  loving  mother,  she  prays  for 
their  national  and  moral  welfare. 

Flower  arrangement  is  a  very  fashion- 
able accomplishment.  Every  girl  of  good 
family  takes  lessons  in  the  art,  and  it  is 
taught  in  most  of  the  high-class  schools. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  we 
are  told  that  as  many  as  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent schools  or  systems  could  be  count- 
ed,  out  of  which  about   ten   are   taught 
nowadays.      Of  these,  three  styles  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  popular — the 
Yenshiu,    the    Ikenobo    and    the    FCoriu. 
The  Yenshiu  and  Ikenobo  branches  be 
long  to  the  Formalistic,  which  aims  at  a 
classic  idealism,  and  teaches  a  great  deal 
of  bending  and  twisting  to  give  grac< 
the  branches  and  leaves ;  while  the  Koriu 
may   be   said   to   belong   t<">   the    Natural 
esque   schcfol,   which   "accepts   tiatun 

'Translations    by    Mr.     A.     Lloyd.      Sei     "In 
Songs,"   translation   by    A.    Lloyd,    M  A 
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its  model,  only  imposing  such  modifica- 
tions of  form  as  conduce  to  the  expres- 
sion of  artistic  unity."  In  the  Koriu 
st vie  the  superfluous  leaves  and  sprays 
are  simply  cut  away.  The  Ikenobo  style, 
which  is  simpler  than  the  Yenshin  (the 
more  elaborate  and 


EARTH  W 


artificial  of  the 
two),  is  that  wh'cb 
is  at  present  taught 
in  the  Peeress's 
School.  The  ac- 
companying il-ti  - 
t ration  of  flowers 
arranged  in  t  h  e 
Ikenobo  style  will 
give  some  idea  of 
the  grace  and  s:m- 
p  1  i  c  i  t  y  of  that 
school,  the  profes- 
sors of  which  claim 
that  the  composi- 
tions look  as  if  the 
flowers  were  grow- 
ing in  their  own 
haunts. 

Five  years  is  the 
time  needed  for  a 
thoro  course  in  this 
art,  taking  a  lesson 
regularly  once  a 
week.  The  mass- 
ing of  color  and 
flowers  is  not 
aimed  at,  in  fact 
the  flower  plays 
but  a  subordina  e 
part  in  Japanese 
flower  a  r  r  a  nge- 
ment,  "where  the 
lines  or  directions 
taken  by  the  differ- 
ent stems  or 
branches  form  the 
basis  of  all  com- 
positions."* Every 
stem,  leaf  and 
blossom  is  coaxed 
or  clipped  or  bent 
into  symmetry  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  rules  of  formal 
beauty. 

The  principal  and  simplest  of  these  is 
to  symbolize  the  three  elements  of  the 

*See  the  "FloralArt  of  Japan,"  by  Mr.  J.  Cond-i. 
This  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  this  wonderful  study. 
and  one  to  which  I  am  much  indebted  as  a  book  of 
reference. 


HEAVEN 


A  FLORAL  ARRANGEMENT  REPRESENTING 
HEAVEN,   EARTH   AND  MAN 


universe — Heaven,  Earth  and  Man — by 
three  lines,  called  the  Principal,  Secon- 
dary and  Tertiary.  To  represent  Heaven 
(the  Principal),  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  branch  or  blossom  is  placed  in 
the   center;    then   on   the   right   for   the 

Earth  (the  Sec- 
ondary or  Subor- 
dinate) a  line  half 
as  long,  and  on  the 
left  for  Man  (the 
Tertiary  or  Recon- 
ciling Principle)  a 
line  about  one- 
quarter  as  long  as 
the  Principal.  This 
completes  one 
decoration.  There 
are  designs  of  five 
branches,  seven 
branches  and  nin^ 
branches,  but  even 
numbers  are  never 
used.  According  to 
the  different 
schools,  different 
designations  for 
the  different  lines 
are  employed,  such 
as  Earth,  Fire, 
Water,  Metal, 
Wood,  for  a  five- 
lined  composition. 

Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Chinese 
philosophy  has  had 
an  influence  on  this 
elaborate  art.  The 
Con  fucian  ideas 
relating  to  the 
Positive  and  Nega- 
tive or  Male  and 
Female  elements 
of  the  universe 
control  the  selec- 
tion of  contrasting 
forms,  the  display 
of  the  front 
(Male)  or  under 
(Female)  surfaces 
disposition  of  the 
or  stems. 


of    the    leaves,    the 

stronger  and  weaker  branches 

in  their  relation  one  to  the  other,  and  the 

choice   of   the   colors   of   flowers.      Red. 

purple,   pink   and   variegated   colors  are 

termed  Positive  or  Male ;  the  blue,  yellow 

and  white  are  Negative  or  Female. 


THE  HOME  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  JAPANESE  GIRLS 


The  expression  of  the  whole  beauty  of 
plant  life  is  aimed  at  "its  floral  growth 
and  vitality."  Even  the  way  the  plant 
springs  from  the  water  (which  represents 
the  ground)  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  must  show  "stability  and  strength." 

Masters  of  the  art  claim  aesthetic  vir- 
tues as  a  result  of  practising  floral  ar- 
rangement. "The  idea  is,  that  if  the 
mind  is  influenced  by  anger,  hatred  or 
any  other  violent  passion,  flowers  can 
never  be  successfully  or  gracefully  ar- 
ranged, but  if  the  mind  be  tranquil,  or 
only  filled  with  kindness  and  love,,  then 
will  the  flower  be  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged." One  young  friend  tells  me  that 
she  finds  this  true.  Very  often  in  arrang- 
ing flowers  they  prove  to  be  wilful  and 
will  not  obey,  but  if  she  is  herself  amia- 
ble and  patient  then  gradually  the  in- 
tractable flowers  yield  to  her  guiding- 
fingers. 

The  utensils  used  in  flower  arrange- 
ment are  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  a 
small  saw,  wedges  or  fasteners,  called 
"bridges,"  to  keep  the  flowers  in  their 
place  in  the  water,  and  vases,  of  which 
the  choice  is  innumerable,  of  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  material.  These  may  be  of 
porcelain,  iron,  copper,  or  of  wood,  and 
even  of  basket-work — they  may  be 
square,  oblong  or  round  in  shape,  or 
standing,  hanging  or  suspended. 

The  connection  between  the  vase  and 
the  flowers  is  a  study  of  harmonies  in 
itself.  Vases  or  receptacle,  according  to 
their  shape  and  material,  possess  certain 
aesthetic  characteristics,  and,  according 
to  the  selection  of  flowers  placed  in  them, 
present  choice  abstract  suggestions.  For 
instance,  Mr.  I.  Conder  tells  us  that  ten 
"artistic  virtues"  can  be  thus  shown  : 


1.  Simplicity. 

2.  Aspiration. 

3.  Affection. 
4'.  Serenity. 
5.  Austerity. 


6.  Quaintness. 

7.  Brightness. 

8.  Chastity. 

9.  Security. 
10.  Veneration. 


(  )ne  "tea  master  combined  a  flower- 
poem  on  the  Beauty  of  Solitude  by  the 
Sea  with  a  bronze  incense  burner  in  the 
form  of  a  fisherman's  hut  and  some  wild 
flowers  of  the  beach."* 

A  pretty  legend  ascribed  the  first  flower 

"Okakura   Kakuzo.     N.   P..— Anyone  wishing  to  kno  -. 
more    of    the    philosonhy    romance    and    history    of    •  h 
Tea   Cult    and    its    intimate   connection    with    the    F1 ■  ral 
Art    of   Japan,    should    obtain    "The    Book    of    Tea,"    ly 
Okakura    Kakuzo. 


arrangement  to  Buddhist  priests,  who 
gathered  storm-strewn  flowers  and  to 
save  them  from  perishing  placed  them  in 
water.  The  art  was  certainly  introduced 
into  Japan  with  Buddhism  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  the  earliest  compositions,  knowrn 
as  the  "Rikkwa"  style,  being  those  placed 
on  the  Buddhist  shrines  as  offerings,  to 
the  departed  spirits,  which  exist  to  this 
day,  and  which  can  be  seen  in  all  the 
temples.  But  the  real  "cult  of  flowers" 
was  born  in  the  fifteenth  century  with 
the  tea  ceremonies.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
modification  of  the  primitive  and  more 
complicated  Buddhist  floral  compositions 
instituted  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
austere  and  simple  rights  of  the  Cha-no- 
Yu  when  this  reached  the  aesthetic  stage. 

"Ceremonial  Tea"  dates  in  its  present 
form,  like  floral  arrangement,  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  solemn  and  elaborate  ritual  of  a 
cup  of  whipped  tea.  It  constitutes  the 
most  formal  and  punctilious  of  social  ob- 
servances and  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  serving  and  drinking  of  tea. 
Hideyoshi,  often  called  the  Japanese  Na- 
poleon, and  Yoshimasa,  were  the  great- 
est patrons  of  the  tea  cult,  and  Rikiu.  a 
famous  master,  originated  a  special 
school  of  Cha-no-Yu,  known  as  the 
Senke,  and  formulated  the  strict  rules 
that  are  observed  to  this  day.  The  Senke 
School  of  Tea  has  two  branches,  the 
( )mote  and  Ura,  which  again  has  subdi- 
visions, but  tho  there  are  small  differ- 
ences the  principal  rules  are  the  same 
n  all. 

In  learning  the  Cha-no-Yu  there  arc 
two  grades;  first  Usu-Cha  or  Thin  Tea 
is  taught  and  then  Ko-Cha  or  Thick  Tea. 
The  last  is  the  more  complicated.  The 
lessons  are  given  six  times  a  month  and 
the  course  lasts  three  years.  Every  girl 
and  woman  of  good  birth  must  learn 
this  polite  art,  which  inculcates  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  extreme  courtesy  and 
conscientiousness  between  host  and 
guesl  and  t  ice  versa. 

The  tea  room  is  built  ^\  special  woods 
and  is  so  small  as  to  only  admit  five 
people.  The  low  door,  only  three  feel 
high,  thru  wh'eh  the  guests  enter,  signi- 
fies humility.  (  )n  entering  "this  house 
of  peace"  the  samurai  even  left  his 
sword  1  mtside. 

Inside,     tlie    light     in     the     room     and 
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voices  and  comportment  of  the  partici- 
pants are  subdued  so  that  the  singing  of 
the  kettle  can  be  heard.  The  decoration 
of  the  room  and  the  set  of  utensils  used, 
tho  often  costly  treasures,  are  of  the 
severest  simplicity.  A  kakemono,  or 
hanging  scroll,  on  the  alcove,  a  vase  of 
flowers,  the  acme  of  simplicity  in 
arrangement,  and  an  incense  burner,  are 
the  only  ornaments  allowed  in  the  tea 
room,  but  these  objects  of  art  are  chosen 
with  the  greatest  care  and  taste.  Exam- 
ination and  criticism  of  these  objects,  as 
well  as  of  the  utensils  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  tea,  form  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  thus  teaches  art  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  guests  in  the  waiting  room  next 
the  tea  room  are  summoned  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  gong.  As  soon  as  they  take 
their  seats  on  the  mats  profound  saluta- 
tions are  exchanged.  At  the  Peeresses' 
School  the  tea  ceremony  is  taught  by  a 
lady  of  noble  birth,  who  does  it  for  her 
pleasure.  She  is  assisted  by  a  regular 
teacher.  The  pupils  are  given  note- 
books, where  the  rules  for  every  detail 
of  the  minute  preparations  in  the  tiny 
kitchen  attached  to  the  tea  room,  from 
the  preparation  of  the  charcoal,  which 
must  be  washed,  to  the  order  of  the 
bringing  in  of  the  utensils  and  final  rins- 
ing and  wiping  of  the  bowl  are  carefully 
noted  down. 

The  principal  utensils  used  in  this 
ceremony  are  : 

A  water  jar. 

A  small  bowl   (used  as  a  cup). 
A  bamboo  whisk  or  beater. 
A  small  cloth  wrung  in  water. 
A  mamboo  or  ivory  spoon. 
A  tea  caddy  of  lacquer  containing  the  tea. 
A  koboshi  for  emptying  hot  water  from  the 
tea  bowl. 

A  small  bamboo  dipper  or  ladle. 

In  the  room  a  round  iron  brazier,  on 
which  stands  a  round  iron  kettle,  is 
placed  on  a  stand,  and  there  is  a  lacquer 
cabinet  for  putting  away  the  tea  sets. 
The  tea  used  for  this  so1emn  and  elab- 
orate ceremony  is  ground  to  a  fine  green 
powder.  At  the  right  time  this  is  put 
into  the  tea  bowl — not  an  ordinary  cup — 
by  means  of  a  dainty  bamboo  dipper,  hot 
water  is  then  poured  into  it,  and  the  in- 
fusion is  then  whisked  to  a  froth  with 
the  beater.  The  bowl  of  tea  is  then 
placed  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  host 
moves   round   slidingly  and   offers   it   in 


order  of  precedence  to  the  first  guest, 
who  receives  it  solemnly  with  a  profound 
bow.  The  tea  must  be  drunk  in  three 
sips,  and  at  this  time  the  guest  admires 
the  bowl,  which  may  often  be  a  valuable 
piece  of  porcelain. 

We  read  that  the  virtues  of  tea  drink- 
ing were  known  in  China  before  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  it  was 
used  by  the  priest  to  keep  them  awake 
during  their  vigils.  From  China  it  came 
to  Japan  with  Buddhism,  for  the  Zen 
sect  of  Buddhists  instituted  the  practice 
of  drinking  tea  out  of  a  bowl  before  the 
image  of  Bodhi  Dharma,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  tea  ceremony. 
"The  whole  idea  of  teaism  is  a  result  of 
the  Zen  conception  of  greatness  in  the 
smallest  incidents  of  life."  From  the 
religious  stage  the  tea  ceremonies  devel- 
oped under  the  patronage  of  Hideyoshi 
and  Yoshimasa  into  a  luxurious  stage, 
and,  finally,  the  esthetic  form  they  pre- 
sent today  was  evolved. 

The  education  of  both  men  and 
women  in  Japan  has  been  largely  or- 
dered by  that  wise  and  immortal  sage 
Confucius,  who  said : 

"There  are  two  important  things 
which  should  exist  in  a  well-ordered 
society :  rei,  ceremonial,  order ;  and 
gaku,  music."  It  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  what  a  large  part  ceremony  plays 
in  Japanese  life,  and  now  we  learn  that 
music  is  considered  not  only  one  of  the 
most  refined,  but  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary accomplishments  for  woman. 

"Harmony,"  says  Confucius,  ''again 
has  the  power  to  draw  Heaven  down- 
wards to  the  Earth.  It  inspires  men  to 
love  the  good,- and  to  do  their  duty.  If 
one  should  desire  to  know  whether  a 
kingdom  is  well. governed,  if  its  morals 
are  good  or  bad,  the  quality  of  its  Music 
shall  furnish  forth  the  answers." 

Music  is  therefore  considered  not  only 
one  of  the  most  refined,  but  one  of  the 
most  necessary  accomplisments  for 
woman.  Therefore,  if  it  be  intended 
that  a  girl  should  study  music,  she  be- 
gins at  a  very  early  age,  as  soon  as  she 
is  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

There  are  three  stringed  instruments 
taught  to  a  girl,  the  koto,  the  samisen 
and  the  kokiu.  The  koto  is  a  horizontal 
sounding  board  about  six  feet  long. 
Upon  it  are  stretched  from  head  to  foot 


PLAYING   THE   KOTO 


thirteen  strings,  each  supported  by  mov- 
able ivory  bridges,  by  which  the  instru- 
ment is  tuned.  It  is  played  by  means 
of  ivory  finger  tips  fitted  to  the  thumb, 
forefinger  and  middle  finger  of  each 
hand. 

The  samisen  resembles  the  guitar,  but 
while  the  latter  is  round  in  shape,  the 
samisen  is  square.  It  is  made  of  quince 
wood  or  of  red  sandal  wood,  and  over 
both  sides  of  the  body  is  stretched  pre- 
pared cat's  skin.  Xhe  samisen  has  three 
strings  made  of  silk  which  are  played  by 
means  of  a  wooden  plectrum. 

The  kokiu  is  a  kind  of  two-stringed 
violin.  It  is  supposed  to  have  had  the 
same  origin  as  the  violin  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  Japan  by  the  Portu- 
guese about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  kokiu  is  played  with  a  bow  like  the 
violin,  but  instead  of  being  held  under 
the  chin  is  held  vertically  upon  the  lap 
by  the  left  hand. 

The  samisen  and  kokiu  are  often  used 
to  accompany  the  koto,  and  when  played 
together  they  are  called  "the  musical 
trio"  by  the  Japanese.  The  samisen  is 
the  most  generally  played  by  the  people. 


but  is  considered  not  so  "high  toned" 
socially  as  the  koto,  which  is  deemed  the 
classical  instrument  and  from  ancient 
times  has  been  most  in  vogue  among  the 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes. 

To  become  a  proficient  koto  player  it 
is  essential  that  a  pupil  should  pass  three 
grades. 

The  first  grade,  "entrance  to  the  study 
of  music,"  is  a  course  of  two  or  three 
years  of  constant  practice,  taking  lessons 
every  day. 

Second.  The  middle  course  is  gener- 
ally passed  after  another  two  years. 
Much  naturally  depends  on  the  ability  ol 
the  pupil.  If  she  is  slow  she  may  not 
pass  this  stage  for  five  years.  Two  or 
three  hours  of  daily  practising  is  re- 
quired. 

Third.  "Entering  into  the  secret  of 
music,"  is  generally  passed  one  year 
after  the  second  grade. 

The  pupil  in  playing  sits  in  the  ortho 
dox    Japanese    fashion    upon    her    knees 
and  heels  before  the  instrument  with  the 
ivory  tips  upon  her  fingers.     At  first  the 
teacher  holds  the  pupil's  fingers  and  car 
ries  them   from  one  string  to  the  other, 
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teaching  her  the  notes  by  ear,  as  no 
notation  is  used.  The  pupil,  therefore, 
has  nothing  but  her  memory  to  rely  on, 
and  the  constant  practice  of  ear  and 
hand.  The  lesson  lasts  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  as  the  teacher  cannot  give 
more  than  a  few  bars  to  be  learned  at  a 
time.  When  the  notes  are  learned,  the 
teacher  chooses  a  simple  melody,  and  sit- 
ting- opposite  the  pupil,  plays  on  her  own 
koto  the  piece  over  and  over  again,  the 
pupil  playing  at  the  same  time,  till  the 
tune  is  at  last  thoroly  mastered. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  of  old  Japan  in 
which  the  koto  plays  a  part.  The  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  court  lady,  Kogo- 
no-Tsubone,  had  won  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Takahira.  But  to  save  her  im- 
perial  master   from  annoyance  thru   the 


rivalry  of  her  enemies,  she  lied  the  court 
and  hid  herself  in  the  out  of  the  way 
suburb  of  Saga,  just  outside  the  capital. 

Thus  deserted  by  his  most  faithful 
court  lady,  the  Emperor  was  in  despair. 
The  courtier,  Makakuni,  one  moonlight 
night,  set  out  to  seek  Kogo-no-Tsubbne. 

After  wandering  half  the  night  round 
Saga,  his  patience  was  rewarded — he 
heard  the  unmistakable  strains  of  Kogo's 
music.  The  melody  she  played  was 
"Longing  for  My  Love." 

He  at  last  stopped  his  horse  outside 
the  gate  of  the  house  from  whence  the 
familiar  strains  proceeded,  and  taking 
out  his  flute,  caught'  up  the  melody  and 
played  it  to  the  end.  Kogo-no-Tsubone 
was  found  thru  her  koto. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


The  Wild  Rose 


BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 


Youth,  with  an  arrogant  air, 

Passes   it  by : 
Age,  on  his  tottering  staff, 

Stops  with   a   sigh. 

Here  is  a  flower  he  knew 

When  he  was  young ; 
Right  in  the  same  place,  too, 

The  woods  among. 

Fresh  and   fragrant  as  when 

He  was  a  boy ; 
Still  it  is  young  as  then. 

And   full    of   joy. 

Years  have  not  changed  it ;  no , 

In   leaf   and   bloom : 
It  keeps  its  old-time  glow, 

And  the  same  perfume. 

Time,  that  has  grayed  his  hair 
And  bowed  his   form, 

Still  keeps  it  young  and   fair 
And   full   of  charm. 

The  root  from  which  it  grows 

Is  firm  and  fit, 
And   every   years    bestows 

New  strength  on  it. 

Not  so  with  him  :   The  years 

Have  taken  much, 
And  care,  and  joy,  and  tears 

Have   left   their  touch. 

It  keeps  a  sturdy  stock, 
And  blooms  the  same, 

Beside  the  selfsame  rock 
Where   he   carved  his   name. 


His   name? — He    does   not   know 

It  is  his  own, — 
'Twas   carved   so   long   ago, — 

With  moss  o'ergrown. 

He  stops  beside  the  flower : 

He   feels  its  need : 
And   for  a   silent  hour 

He  gives  it  heed. 

Tt  beggars  him,  it  seems, 

In   heart  and  mind 
Of  memories  and  dreams. 

It  is   not  kind. 

It  gives,   and  he  must  take, 
Thoughts  old  with  pain, 

And  feel  again  the  ache 
Of  all  that's  -vain. 

If   it  could  understand 

All   it   implies 
Of  loss  to  him  who  planned 

In  life's  emprise, 

It  would  not  smile  at  him, 

Nor  flaunt  its  youth, 
But   set   its   thorns   more   grim. 

And  wither  of  luth. 

He  thinks  :  "Days  come  and  go, 

And  I  am  old : 
This  wild  rose  tells  me  so, 

As  none  has  told. 

"Had  it  not  played  a  part 

In  a  love  long  past. 
It  would  not  break  mv  heart 

With  loss  at  last." 


T  OUISVILLE,     I<Y. 
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The  Flag  of  the  United  States 

BY  WILLIAM   ELLIOT  GRIFFIS,   D.D. 

Author  of  "Romance  of   American     Colonization,"   "Pathfinders  of  the   Revolution,"   Etc. 

UROPEANS     knowing     only     the  Our  fathers,   of  the  thirteen  colonies 

theory  of  the  heraldic   origin   of  united  as  one,  made  "an  appeal  to  Heav- 

the    American    flag    have    made  en"  by  uniting,  on  their  first  flag,  raised 

merry   over   the   absurdity    (from   their  at  Cambridge,   Mass.,  January    i,    1776, 

point  of  view)   of  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  "unions"  of  the  two  countries,  Neth- 

Frederic     Harrison     has     thus     written  erlands  and  Great  Britain,  that  had  held 

(Memories  and  Thoughts,  pp.  195,  196)  :  sovereignty  of  the  land  they  lived  on. 

"When  the  thirteen  States  of  the  Union  re-  Out  of  what  soil  sprang  this  new  flow- 
solved  to  adopt  a  national  flag  from  the  an-  er  in  the  garden  of  national  emblems,  in 
cestral  coat  of  their  chief/'  etc.— which  they  i;76?  To  answer  aright,  we  must  real- 
did  not— they  blundered  frightfully.  Than  ■  "  ,  n  c  , «  r  u.  u  4.  1* 
the  stars  and  stripes,  "nothing  more  artless,  lze  how  0ur  fathers  felt'  what  precedents 
confused  and  unheraldrical  can  be  conceived."  of  success  were  before  them,  .what  an- 

Harrison  is  right  if  the  American  flag  cestral  memories  stirred  their  hearts  and 

be    derived    from    English    heraldry,    in  what  language,  besides  English,  had  long 

which  the  stars  are  alwavs  six-pointed.  been  spoken  in  the  mid-colonies.     Ships' 

If,   however,   the  basis   of  our   national  fla§s  would,  of  course,  be  noted  first, 
standard  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  Re-  Of  European  national  flags  daily  seen 

public,  then  much  is  clear.  in    our    harbors,    two    were     prominent 

The  American  flag  is  not  a  lower  limb  above  all.  One,  the  Dutch,  was  made  in 
of  feudalism,  nor  does  its  blue  field  (it  I579*  the  other  the  British  in  1707.  From 
has  no  "canton")  contain  a  collection  of  1609  to  1664,  the  tricolor  republican  flag- 
horse  spurs.  After  the  noble  example  of  of  a  federal  union  of  states  had  floated 
a  federal  republic,  itself  based  on  a  writ-  over  New  Netherland,  or  the  soil  of  the 
ten  constitution,  our  national  banner  sug-  four  middle  colonies,  later  called  New 
gests  more  than  a  family  coat  of  arms,  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
or  a  league  of  states.  Delaware,  as  the  flag  of  the  homeland. 

Asked  to  forget  his  nursery  lore  and  The  seven  alternate  red  and  white  stripes 

to  judge  "Old  Glory"  simply  "as  a  work  recalled  to  our  fathers,  in  1776,  the  suc- 

of    art,"    Mr.     Frederic    Harrison    an-  cessful  revolt  against  "taxation  without 

swered :     "It  is  both  awkward  and  ugly.  representation,"  or,  as  the  Dutch  Parlia- 

unbalanced,  undecipherable  and  mechan-  ment  of  1477  put  it,  "no  taxation  without 

ical."     This   is   a   correct  answer,   when  consent" ;  the  union  of  seven  states  in  a 

the  only  medium  of  view  is  a  ridiculous  republic;  a  July  declaration  of  indepen- 

theory.     If,    however,    our    fathers    fol-  dence,  published  in   1579;    with  the  ab- 

lowed    in    their    flag-making   what    they  juring,  in   1581,  of  an  oppressive  mon- 

themselves  called   "our  great  example,"  arch.     Both    of    these    immortal    Dutch 

the  successful  Dutch  Republic,  the  stars  documents  were  in  the  language  vernac- 

and  stripes  are  beautiful,  proportionate,  u^ar  to  many  of  the  people  of  New  York 

intelligible,   alive   with   historic   meaning  and  New  Jersey.     This  striped  flag  stood 

and  inspiring  for  the  future.  for  seven  states  particular  united  in  one 

Paintings  made  after  the  Revolution-  States-General,    or    Congress,    and    was 

ary  War  are  untrustworthy  as  witnesses,  used  on  ships  invariably.     Every  stripe 

especially  those  having  six-pointed  stars,  represented  a  state,  each  one  having  an 

for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no  proof  equal  vote.     With  a  written  constitution, 

yet  exists  to  show  that  anv  regimental  flag  a  judiciary  free  from  the  executive,  and 

in  the  Continental  army  bad  stars  in  its  public  schools   free  to  all  and  sustained 

field,  unless  possibly  toward  the  end  of  Dv  taxation,  the  Dutch  republic,  a  living 

the  war.     Scores  of  British  prints  repre-  reality  in   T775,  was  at  many  points  our 

senting  flags  captured   from,  or  seen  on  fathers'  model. 

Continental   ships   or   regimental    staves.  How   do 'we    know    this?     By   asking 

have  only  stripes.  John    Adams    and     Benjamin    Franklin, 
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two  men  especially  versed  in  history ! 
John  Adams  wrote: 

•'The  originals  of  the  two  republics  [Dutch 
and  American]  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  his- 
tory 'of  one  seems  but  a  transcript  from  that 
of  the  other." 

Franklin,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the 
camp  with  Washington  at  Cambridge, 
wrote  later  to  Congress : 

"In  love  of  liberty  and  bravery  in  the  de- 
fense of  it,  she  [Holland]  has  been  our  great 
example." 

A  Dutch  orator  voting  to  recognize 
and  lend  money  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ($14,000,000  when  paid  up  in 
1808),  spoke  of  ours  as  a  "nation  so 
brave  and  so  virtuous  which,  after  our 
example,  owes  its  liberty  to  its  valor." 

In  a  word,  the  emblems  and  the  prece- 
dents of  a  successful  republic,  familiar 
thru  history  as  read  in  their  vernacular 
language,  were  daily  before  the  eyes  of 
the  mid-colonials  of  America,  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  as  a  living  example.  Tho  the 
law-language  was  English,  preaching, 
writing  and  conversation  in  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  and  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  were,  for  tens  of 
thousands,  in  Dutch.  The  symbol  of  a 
striped  flag,  representing  a  federal  repub- 
lic, was  familiar  to  every  man  of  Dutch 
descent,  and  to  most  intelligent  persons 
in  the  four  middle  colonies.  It  repre- 
sented unity  of  idea  and  purpose  in  as 
many  provinces,  that  had  taken  up  arms 
for  their  rights.  Borrowed  directly  from 
the  Dutch  Republic,  the  assemblage  of 
parallel  stripes  had,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, always  been  a  daily  object  to  the 
people  in  the  seaports,  since  their  first 
settlements  on  the  Hudson,  Raritan  and 
Delaware,  over  150  years  before.  On 
the  ships'  flags,  in  church,  guild  and  so- 
ciety emblems,  and  on  the  title  pages  of 
their  Bibles,  hymn  books  and  family 
libraries,  the  seven  stripes  formed  one  of 
the  commonest  objects  in  the  home.  In 
the  middle  colonies,  Dutch  did  not  be- 
come a  dead  language  till  lone:  after 
A.  D.  1800. 

The  Continental  Congress  was  organ- 
ized on  the  same  principles,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  was  the  body  of  dele- 
gates forming  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in 
T579;  that  is,  to  have  all  the  provinces 
or  colonies  act  as  one  in  carrying, on 
measures  of  peace  in  the  name  of  their 


sovereign.  In  the  Pennsylvania  "State 
House"  (the  very  name  and  use  of  the 
words  are  Dutch),  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  signed  under  the  British 
flag  and  the  arms  of  King  George,  and 
not  until  July  9  were  the  British  union 
jack  and  the  royal  arms  taken  down  from 
the  building  now  called  Independence 
Hall.  Not  until  September  9,  1776,  did 
Congress  order  that  their  "commissions 
and  instruments  be  made  to  read  "United 
States"  where  heretofore  the  words 
"United  Colonies"  had  been  used.  They 
fully  expected  that  the  people  in  Canada 
would  feel  as  they  did  and  join  them. 
This  is  proved  by  the  vote  of  June  17, 
1775,  appointing  George  Washington  to 
command  of  the  Continental,  or  United 
Colonies  army.    The  record  reads : 

"Whereas,  the  delegates  of  all  the  colonies 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia  [italics  ours]  in 
Congress  assembledt  have  unanimously  chosen 
George  Washington,'  Esq.,  to  be  General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  such  forces  as  are  or 
shall  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  American  liberty." 

The  stripes  have  never  left  the  flag, 
because  they  represent  a  vital,  funda- 
mental idea.  They  have  been  from  first 
to  last  the  one  permanent  element  in  our 
national  standard.  When  unfurled,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1776,  the  first  Union  flae:  raised 
over  the  first  American  army  mirrored 
true  history. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  this  Con- 
tinental flag.  The  vital  elements  com- 
posing it  had  been  familiar  objects  rep- 
resenting the  union  of  seven  states  in  a 
republic ;  the  one  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, the  other,  in  the  form  then  known, 
a  union  of  four  nations  in  a  monarchy, 
for  sixty-ei^ht  years. .  This  flag  at  once 
gave  the  clearest  possible  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  American  loyalty,  besides  a  superb 
demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  legal  status  of  the  thirteen 
united  colonies  was  precisely  that  of  the 
Dutch  provinces  in  relation  to  their  sov- 
ereign, during  the  550  days  from  Janu- 
ary 23,  1579,  to  July  26,  1 581  ;  when, 
having  first  formed  the  union,  they  de- 
posed their  kin2f,  when  he  refused  to 
listen  to  their  petitions  for  redress,  and 
became  independent. 

Flags  many,  of  astonishing  variety  of 
color,  inscription  and  emblem  came  into 
view  and   use.     There  were  pine  trees, 
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rattlesnakes,  beavers,  threefold  knotted 
cords,  with  their  thirteen  ends  free,  a 
chain  or  circle  of  thirteen  rings  linked 
together,  and  other  objects  notably 
American,  with  some  borrowed  from 
heraldry,  or  from  British  or  Dutch  his- 
tory. In  the  latter  case,  the  sheaf  of 
arrows,  the  hat  of  liberty,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands lion  were  ancestral.  The  old 
coins,  flags,  house  pictures  and  battle 
scenes  of  the  old  Dutch  republic  in  books 
brought  from  dyke-land  were,  in  the  four 
middle  colonies,  as  familiar  as  was  Dutch 
speech.  Nevertheless,  there  was  noth- 
ing as  yet  which  necessarily  inculcated, 
while  much  might  suggest,  independence; 
tho  emblems  of  loyalty  to  King  George 
became  decreasingly  visible. 

Meanwhile,  officers  of  the  seventeen 
Continental  men-of-war  and  of  scores  of 
privateers  kept  clamoring  for  something 
significant  to  display  in  foreign  ports,  es- 
pecially while  buying  munitions  of  war. 
These  calls  for  a  "distinctive  standard" 
increased  in  volume  even  to  indignant 
remonstrance.  Still  there  was  nothing, 
until  June  14,  1777,  except  local  or  colo- 
nial symbols  and  "the  Congress  flag"  of 
the  thirteen  stripes ;  for  there  was  not 
until  after  July  4,  1776,  any  nation,  or 
any  general  conviction  that  independence 
was  necessary. 

No  evidence  of  any  use  of  the  British 
"Union,"  after  October  4,  T776,  is 
known,  for  all  thought  of  organic  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  had  been 
dropped  forever.  The  Dutch  idea  of  the 
unity  of  a  number  of  states  in  federal 
union,  which  had  excited  William  Penn's 
interest  as  the  prototype  even  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  was,  however,  kept  and 
has  been  maintained  to  the  present  hour. 
Abundance  of  exact  documentary  proof 
shows  that  the  thirteen  stripes  were  ever 
present,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
stars  were.  In  the  book  of  photographs 
of  extant  flags  used,  or  alleged  to  be 
used,  in  the  American  Revolution  (made 
by  Gherardi  Davis.  New  York,  1908)  the 
field  of  stars  is  rarely  seen  and  in  none 
with  absolute  surety,  before  1780,  but  the 
stripes  are  always  in  evidence.  The  col- 
lection of  British  prints  of  our  flag,  now 
in  Fraunces  Tavern,  gives  the. same  tes- 
timony— stripes  always,  stars  never  till 
T780.  In  the  journal  of  William  Russell, 
American  prisoner  in  the  Forton  Prison. 


near  Plymouth,  England,  we    read    the 
entry  made  on  July  4,  1780: 

"Today  being  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  the  American  prisoners  wore 
the  thirteen  Stars  and  Stripes  drawn  on  pieces 
of  paper  on  their  hats,  with  the  motto,  Inde- 
pendence, Liberty  or  Death." 

The  lateness  of  the  date  is  significant. 

The  record  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, June  14,  1777,  is  illuminating.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  thirten  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constella- 
tion." 

Every  word  of  this,  our  flag's  charter, 
should  be  studied  with  care,  for  the  rec- 
ord reveals  what  was  old  and  what  was 
new.  There  is  no  "canton,"  heraldry  or 
feudalism  here.  A  constellation  is  "a 
group  of  fixt  stars  to  which  a  definite 
name  has  been. given,  but  which  does  not 
form  a  part  of  another  named  group." 
Forty-eight  constellations  had  been 
known  in  astronomy  since  Ptolemy's 
time.  In  the  political  heavens  the  clus- 
ter of  thirteen  stars  was  new.  There 
was  nothing  novel  about  the  red  and 
white  stripes,  nor  was  a  federal  union  of 
states,  tho  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  a 
new  experiment,  because  the  Dutch  Re- 
public was  and  for  two  centuries  had 
been  a  contemporaneous,  living  reality 
before  our  fathers.  The  field  of  stars 
was  new.  No  longer  were  there  thir- 
teen nameless,  wandering  planets  form- 
ing part  of  another  named-  group.  They 
were  now  fixt  luminaries,  with  a  definite 
name,  independent  yet  united  together — 
e  pliiribus  unum.  Outliving  the  perils 
of  loose  confederacy,  troubles  interna1 
and  external,  sectionalism,  false  theories, 
filibusterism,  and  a  colossal  civil  war.  this 
Country  of  the  New  Constellation  has 
shown  itself  to  be  "an  indissoluble  Union 
of  indestructible  States."  of  which  our 
flag  is  the  true  emblem. 

When  the  infallible  and  contempora- 
neous record  of  a  regimental  fla<^  with 
stars  is  found,  we  can  believe  that  there 
were  starry  battle  flags  before  1  780.  bul 
we  want  proof,  not  argument.  The  en 
try  in  the  journal  of  Captain  Abraham 
Swarthout  of  Colonel  Gansevoort's  Nevi 
York  regiment,  written  AuguSl  3,  1777' 
in  Fort  Schuyler,  shows  beyond  cavil 
where  the  first  flag  of  stars  and  strip 
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of  which  we  have  record,  was  made  and 
hoisted ;  but  this  was  in  a  fort,  not  in  the 
field,  or  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 

Hence,  to  put  up  local  memorials  in 
other  places,  insisting  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, but  with  faulty  logic  and  without 
contemporaneous  written  proof,  that  be- 
cause of  the  not  yet  published  Congres- 
sional action,  flags  with  a  field  of  stars 
were  made  and  carried  in  situ,  by  regi- 
ments or  detached  companies,  is  disor- 
derly. Such  a  method  substitutes  myth- 
ology for  history,  wish  for  fact,  local 
emotion  for  reality.  The  record  should 
precede  the  memorial.  Legislatures  had 
better  wait  for  demonstration  of  proof 
before  making  appropriations.  A  bril- 
liant advocate's  brief  ought  never  take 
the  place  of  commonplace  record,  nor  "it 
is  said"  be  accepted  for  "it  is  written." 
On  some  subjects  we  must  wait  for  fur- 
ther light. 

The  vote  of  Congress  on  the  flag  was 
not  officially  published  until  September 
3,  1777.  There  is  no  record  that  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  carried  at  Brandy- 
wine,  Pa.,  at  Gooch's  Bridge,  Del.,  or 
that  even  the  "Quiberon"  French  salute 
of  November  1,  1777,  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Ranger,"  commanded  by  Paul  Jones, 
was  given  to  any  but  the  striped  flag 
without  stars.  If  stars  were  on  these 
flags,  let  us  have  "the  written  word"  of 
proof,  not  argument  however  subtle. 

On  land,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the 
many  symbols  on  the  regimental  flags  of 
the  Continental  army  thruout  the  war  was 
the  rattlesnake,  which  is  oftenest  referred 
to  by  both  native  and  foreign  witnesses. 
In  fact  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
June  14,  1777,  was  not  heeded,  even  by 
Washington  himself,  or  even  by  the 
Board  of  War.  One  Continental  officer 
wrote  with  surprise  on  August  3,  1777: 
"It  appears  by  the  papers  that  Congress 
resolved  on  the  14th  of  June  last,"  etc. 
As  late  as  May  10,  1779,  Washington,  in 
correspondence  with  the  Board  of  War, 
states  that  applications  came  to  him  re- 
peatedly for  drums  and  colors,  but  there 
were  many  varying  flags  for  particular 
regiments,  and  "it  is  not  yet  settled  what 
is   the   standard   of  the   United    States." 

The  War  Board  replied,  thru  Richard 
Peters,  that  if  "General  Washington 
would  favor  the  Board  with  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  as  to  what  was  the  one 


common  flag  of  the  United  States,"  a 
recommendation  to  Congress  would  be 
made  and  they  would  get  the  materials 
and  "order  a  number  for  the  army." 

Replying  on  September  3,  1779,  Wash- 
ington says  nothing  about  stars,  but  rec- 
ommended that  the  number  belonging  to 
the  regiments  from  each  State  should  be 
"inserted  within  the  curve  of  the*  ser- 
pent." 

As  our  country  expanded,  the  incon- 
venience of  adding  a  stripe  to  what 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  union  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  states  was  evident.  The  de- 
bate of  181 7,  held  in  Congress,  issued  in 
the  arrangement  of  18 18,  "calculated  to 
prevent  in  future  great  or  extensive  al- 
teration." The  original  number  of  thir- 
teen was  held  to  as  signifying  history, 
permanence  and  unity ;  while  on  the  blue 
field  there  was  prophecy,  the  white  stars 
multiplying  as  in  a  firmament. 

Nevertheless  there  being  no  rule  as  to 
the  order  of  the  constellation,  foreigners 
were  perplexed.  In  1847  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment politely  made  the  inquiry,  "What 
is  the  American  flag?"  In  1857,  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  nine  different  styles 
of  arrangement  of  stars  were  noted  in 
one  day.  On  March  16,  1896,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Daniel  Lamont,  ordered 
that  the  constellation  should  be  in  six 
rows.  Happily  with  Arizona  making  the 
forty-eighth  star,  it  is  now  possible  to 
have  symmetry  in  six  rows  of  eight  stars 
each. 

To  sum  up:  Our  flag  in  origin  was 
not  "the  sport  of  chance,"  or  "a  creation 
of  circumstances,"  or  a  shoot  from  the 
stump  of  dead  feudalism,  or  a  fancy  of 
heraldry,  but  a  true  symbol  of  a  pro- 
gressive, expanding  union  of  states  on 
the  basis  of  a  federal  republic.  It  fol- 
lows precedent  in  history,  but  is  original 
in  prophecy.  Its  stripes  represent  what 
was,  its  stars  point  to  the  future.  With 
its  origin  so  clear,  there  is  no  need  of 
mythology,  heraldry,  or  pretty  fairy  tales 
to  account  either  for  its  origin  or  growth. 

Each  State,  while  honoring  her  own 
emblem  of  sovereignty,  counts  only  one 
more  sacred  than  her  own — the  Stars  and 
Stripes'  Above  "Old  Glorv"  Americans 
allow  nothing  to  float  save  that  church- 
flag,  on  our  ships  and  in  our  forts,  which 
calls  men  to  worship  "the  Power  that 
made  and  preserves  us  a  nation." 

Ithaca,    N.    Y. 


Philip  Prescott  Frost 


DOUBTLESS  every  new  agent  of 
transportation  since  the  world 
began  has  put  an  end  to  some 
time  honored  abuse,  rudely  upset  some 
vested  interest,  and  has  paved  the  way 
for  new  abuses  and  for  other  vested  in- 
terests. When  the  ancient  horse-car 
turned  trolley,  some  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  and  the  competing  trolley  lines  in 
our  various  cities  consolidated  into  trac- 
tion monopolies,  it  seemed  to  most  per- 
sons that  anything  like  competition  in 
urban  transportation  was  permanently 
dead.  Attempts  to  restore  competition 
by  the  establishing  of  rival  lines  soon 
convinced  the  doubters.  If  City  Coun- 
cils subservient  to  the  existing  companies 
deigned  to  grant  new  franchises,  the 
competitors  were  soon  absorbed  and 
ceased  to  compete. 

When  it  became  evident  that  streeet 
railway  transportation  was  a  natural 
monopoly,  and  that  it  was  not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  control  of  politics,  there 
began  a  fight  in  various  cities  to  restore 
city  governments  and  the  city  streets  to 
the  public  which  nominally  owned  them. 
We  all  know  the  outcome :  failure. 

Cleveland,  under  Tom  Johnson,  has 
brought  its  street  railways,  at  least  for 
the  present,  under  the  control  of  its  city 
government.  The  fight  for  municipal 
ownership  in  Chicago  has  failed,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  street  railway  mayor  five  years 
ago  having  promptly  resulted  in  whole- 
sale renewal  of  franchises  in  return  for 
a  percentage  of  future  profits.  There  is 
a  show  of  regulation,  but  its  aim  would 
often  seem  to  be  to  (|uiet  rather  than  to 
serve  the  public.  The  monopoly  is  fat 
and  secure. 

To  wrest  these  properties   from  their 


private  owners  at  anything  even  remote- 
ly approximating  their  actual  cost  is  im- 
possible ;  to  buy  back  franchises  freely 
given  at  their  capitalized  valuations 
would  be  pointless  and  silly ;  to  attempt 
effective  regulation  is  to  attempt  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  confiscation.  The  fran- 
chise is  a  bargain,  a  contract.  That  it  is 
an  exceedingly  bad  bargain  for  the  pub- 
lic makes  no  difference.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  obtained  makes  no  differ- 
ence. It  is,  at  least  nominally,  binding 
on  the  companies  and  must  therefore  re- 
main binding  on  the  public,  even  after 
the  aldermen  who  granted  it  and  the 
voters  who  elected  them  are  dead,  if  it 
have  so  long  to  run.  •  This  is  good  law, 
and  there  is  even  a  point  of  view  from 
which  it  can  be  made  to  look  like  justice. 
But  it  is  not  the  last  word.  What  the 
law  cannot  do,  evolution  in  transporta- 
tion methods  suddenly  threatens  to  ac- 
complish. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  trolley 
was  displacing  the  horse  the  first  un- 
gainly bicycle  appeared.  The  bicycle  de- 
veloped the  pneumatic  tire,  the  pneumatic 
made  the  "horseless  carriage"  popular, 
the  automobile  grew  in  size  and  weight 
and  power  until  it  bred  the  motor  truck. 
on  solid  tires  again,  and  the  motor  truck 
having  captured  the  short  haul  express 
business  suddenly  dons  a  passenger  body 
and,  as  motor  hus^ir  autobus,  enters  into 
competition  with  the  street  railway.  Ion? 
believed  to  be  secure    from   competition. 

The  street  railway's  franchise  has  he- 
come  a  disadvantage,  [ts  privilege  lias 
become  a  duty.  The  trolley  must  Stick 
to  its  own  s'treet,  but  the  motor  bus  \ 
where  the  business  is,  asking  n<>  leave  of 
any  one.     If  a  street  railway  imperfect 
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ly  serves  the  streets  it  traverses  the  auto- 
bus may  compete,  following  the  same 
route  and  taking  passengers  as  they  wait 
on  the  corners  for  cars,  even  traveling 
on  the  rails  which  the  street  car  com- 
pany has  laid  down  and  must  keep  in  re- 
pair. If  some  special  event  or  attraction 
makes  desirable  a  temporary  change  of 
route  to  take  advantage  of  a  temporary 
transportation  need  of  the  public  the  au- 
tobus alone  can  accommodate  itself.  The 
desirable  residence  street  which  refuses 
to  permit  the  defacement  and  inevitable 
depreciation  in  property  values  inherent 
in  trolley  rails  and  overhead  wires  is 
freely  open  to  the  motor  bus.  If  a  route 
proves  upon  trial  to  be  unprofitable  the 
bus  may  seek  a  new  one  which  will  pay 
better,  and  no  equipment  need  be  aban- 
doned in  doing  so. 

The  street  car  company  collects  what 
its  franchise  permits  it  to  collect.  Motor 
routes  charge  what  they  will  and  alter 
their  charges  at  will.  The  Meridian 
street  bus  line  in  Indianapolis  collects  a 
ten-cent    cash    fare,    or    sells    tickets    in 


quantity  at  a  rate  which  brings  them 
slightly  below  five  cents  each.  In  Chi- 
cago the  bus  fare  is  a  nickel.  In  some 
places  there  is  a  flat  rate  of  ten  cents, 
but  at  present  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  the  nickel  fare. 

The  motor  route  is  not,  necessarily,  a 
common  carrier,  and  in  some  places  this 
is  an  advantage.  The  Indianapolis  line 
already  mentioned  traverses  a  residence 
street  for  two  and  a  half  miles  out  and 
back  from  the  center  of  the  city,  with  a 
competing  street  car  line  on  either  side 
of  it  only  one  block  away.  The  laborer 
with  large  accumulations  of  mud  where 
feet  would  normally  be  looked  for,  and 
the  lady  of  color,  with  a  washing  for  de- 
livery, are  excluded. 

An  autobus  line  can  never  be  "tied  up" 
by  accidents.  Every  city  dweller  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  broken  down  coal  wagon 
on  the  track,  the  long  line  of  waiting 
cars,  the  exasperating  delay.  We  have 
all  stood  .on  a  corner  waiting  for  half  an 
hour,  only -to  have  the  first  two  or  three 
cars  pass  us  at  a  forty  mile  clip  making 


'IT  CHEERFULLY  DEPOSITS  YOU  AT  THE  CURB" 


THE    AUTOBUS    CAN    NEVER    BE    BLOCKED 


up  time.  Some  lines,  owing  to  poor 
equipment,  notoriously  "run  in  flocks." 
The  autobus  line,  on  the  contrary,  can 
never  be  blocked,  even  by  the  total  clos- 
ing of  the  street  it  normally  traverses. 
If  a  machine  breaks  down  the  next  be- 
hind takes  its  passengers  and  goes  on. 
Each  driver  has  a  clock  before  him.  a 
schedule  to  maintain  and  a  clear  track. 
One  learns  to  expect  the  motor  bus  when 
it  is  due. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  the 
autobus  is  altogether  good  as  compared 
with  the  street  car.  It  cheerfully  de- 
posits one  at  the  curb  in  bad  weather  in- 
stead of  the  exact  center  of  some  mud- 
hole.  It  has  even  been  known  to  halt  in 
mid  block  to  accommodate  passengers. 
Quiet,  comfortable,  dependable,  it  makes 
friends  wherever  it  is  introduced. 

One  advantage  the  street  railway  fran- 
chise still  possesses,  however.  For  years 
it  has  been  accepted  by  bankers  as  a  thing 
of  such  value  in  itself  that  bonds  based 
upon  it  are  considered  to  be  amply  se- 
cured. The  street  railway  magnate  or- 
ganizes his  company,  obtains  his  fran- 
chise, and  then  with  little  or  no  actual 
investment  in  the  business  issues  his 
bonds  and  borrows  the  money  to  build 
and  equip  the  line.  Everything  above 
six  per  cent,  profit    on    the    investment 


goes  to  the  promoter  for  dividends  on 
an  issue  of  aqueous  stock,  held  by  him- 
self or  by  "innocent"  investors  to  whom 
he  has  sold  it.  If  the  line  fails  to  pay 
it  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  he,  having  risked  nothing,  escapes 
without  loss. 

With  the  motor  route,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  "nothing  to  capitalize.'''  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  explain  to  your  banker 
that  the  motor  bus  has  an  inherent  right 
to  do  everything  that  the  franchise  grants 
to  the  street  car,  and  that,  too,  without 
vexatious  conditions.  It  is  useless  to 
plead  that  the  equipment  itself  is  ade- 
quate security  for  at  least  a  part  of  its 
cost.  It  is  useless  to  present  arguments 
or  figures  to  show  that  the  line  will  nay. 
He  will  be  courteous — but  firm.  Yon 
will  get-  nothing.  At  the  present  time 
credit  is  not  extended  to  the  motor  route. 

The  motor  route  is  a  place  to  invesl 
reasonable  amounts  of  real  money  with 
good  prospects  of  a  comfortable  return. 
It  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 
stock  jobbing  proposition  like  the  street 
railway.  The  exclusive  monopoly  righl 
to  the  territory  is  larking,  which  has 
been  the  advantage  if  the  franchise 
holder  in  me  past.  This  disadvantage  of 
the  independent  bus  lin-  maw  however, 
be     neutralized     as     ctofipetitibn     grows 
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sharper  by  a  lessening  demand  for  street 
railway  securities  not  backed  by  real 
values. 

Meantime  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  man,  possessed  of  the  necessary  ready 
money,  purchasing  his  machine  and 
starting  out  in  the  passenger  carrying- 
business  for  himself,  either  in  competi- 
tion with  an  existing  motor  route  or 
street  car  line,  or  on  a  new  route  of  his 
own.  It  is  a  cash  business  and  only  a 
comparatively  small  working  capital  is 
necessary. 

Any  motor  truck  chassis  may  be  fitted 
by  a  body  builder  with  any  desired  type 
of  bus  body,  within  the  limits  of  its 
weight  carrying  capacity,  the  price  to  the 
investor  being  that  of  the  chassis  plus 
that  of  the  body.  Bus  bodies  cost  from 
$1,100  to  $2,000;  complete  cars  from 
$3,300  to  about  $7,000.  Several  com- 
panies already  supply  a  standard  body 
fitted  to  their  chassis,  electric  lighted 
outside  and  in,  with  hot  water  heat,  ad- 
justable windows,  ventilators,  push  but- 
ton signals  to  the  driver,  rfare  register, 
and  even  straps  for  the  prospective  strap- 
hanger. One  thirty-four  passenger  car 
is  equipped  with  motor  air  brakes,  and 
has  a  rear  platform  where  a  real   con- 


ductor  takes  your  fare.  Most  motor  b/is 
bodies  are.  arranged  to  be  entered  at  the 
front,  where  the  driver  may  collect  the 
fares,  this  type  being  known  as  the  "paY~ 
as-you-enter."  The  weight  varies  from 
two  and  a  quarter  to  four  tons,  empty, 
and  the  maximum  speed  from  twelve 'to 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  A  line  like  that 
on  Meridian  street,  Indianapolis,  may  be 
equipped  with  rolling  stock  for  about 
$30,000. 

As  to  cost  of  operation  it  may  be  said 
that  neither  the  street  car  or  motor  bus 
has  any  decided  advantage.  Counting 
interest  on  the  investment,  sinking  fund, 
depreciation,  insurance,  repairs,  clean- 
ing, cost  of  power,  either  electricity  or 
gasolene,  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
street  car  maintenance  of  way,  each 
works  out  at  a  shade  less  than  $20  a  day. 
The  motor  truck  makers'  estimates  run 
from  $10  to  $16  and  are  obviously  low. 
while  companies  operating  motor  routes 
are  reticent.  A  line  in  Chicag*o,  however, 
furnishes  cars  for  temporary  service  on 
a  guaranteed  $20  a  day  basis,  a  figure 
which  undoubtedly  includes  a  comfort- 
able profit.  As  will  be  noted,  this  calls 
for  the  carrying"  of  four  hundred  pas- 
sengers per  day  on  a  five-cent  fare  basis. 


ANY  MAN  WITH  THE  PRICE  OF  A  'BUS  MAY  START  A  LINE  OF  HIS  OWN 


A  MINIATURE  STREET  CAR  WITH  REAR  PLATFORM  AND  CONDUCTOR 


Night  and  morning  ''rush  hour"  business 
alone  will  hardly  justify  the  starting  of 
a  motor  route.  The  motor  bus  is  not  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  excessive 
overcrowding  of  the  trolley  car. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  motor 
trucks  in  freight  service  are  often 
worked  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  with  three  shifts  of  drivers 
and  crews,  for  three  hundred  or  more 
days  in  the  year.  Economy  demands 
that  these  machines  be  kept  at  work  at 
full  capacity  when  there  is  work  to  be 
done.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one 
motor  truck  company  that,  as  their  bus 
body  is  readily  detachable  from  the  chas- 
sis, a  twelve  or  sixteen  hour  a  day  pas- 
senger business  with  the  bus  might 
profitably  be  alternated  with  a  night 
shift  with  freight  body  for  interurban 
express  business.  The  bus  body  would 
be  available  for  cleaning  during  the 
night,  the  freight  body  could  be  unload- 
ed and  loaded  during  the  day,  and  the 
chassis  would  work  almost  continuouslv. 
For  the  gasolene  truck  such  service 
would  be  no  hardship,  and  the  electric 
would  find  it  easy  on  two  sets  of  bat- 
teries. 

The  autobus  is  already  passing  the 
stage  of  experiment  and  street  railway 
interests  here  and  there  begin  to  feel  the 


pressure.  In  one  city  the  interurban  lines 
are  reported  to  have  lost  $85,"ooo  of  busi- 
ness in  one  year  to  motor  routes,  and  to 
be  moving  toward  the' establishing  of  au- 
tobus feeder  lines  of  their  own.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago  the  president  of  the 
County  Traction  Company  has  offered 
an  auxiliary  electric  bus  service  as  a  re- 
ward for  "satisfactory**  franchise  re- 
newal—  a  renewal  made  doubtful  by  the 
success  of  a  newly  established  competing 
motor  route. 

Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  many  smaller  places,  are 
experimenting  with  the  machines,  and  in 
many  places  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  experiment.  In  Paris  the  auto- 
bus is  an  old  story ;  London  is  said  to 
have  $20,000,000  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  the  Fifth  Avenue  line  in  New  York 
is  long  established  and  well  known.  As 
the  present  motor  bus  develops  into  a 
heavv  passenger  vehicle  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  as  credit 
comes  to  be  extended  more  freely  to  it. 
the  trolley  must,  it  would  seem,  more 
and  more  be  crowded  off  the  streets  into 
exclusively  long  haul  interurban  work. 
With  the  street  car  rail  musl  also  go  the 
franchise,  a. most  prolific  source  of  mu- 
nicipal corruption. 

EvanstohJ  III. 


Our   Restless  Waiters 


BY  LOUIS  WINDMULLER 

Treasurer  of  the  Reform   Club  of  New  York. 


OPINIONS  about  the  value  of 
labor  are  bound  to  differ ;  more 
people  wait  on  others,  than  are 
waited  upon,  and  dissatisfied  waiters 
have  found  more  sympathy  than  their  in- 
considerate employers. 

During  frequent  journeys  here  and 
abroad  the  writer  often  had  to  exercise 
patience  in  waiting  for  the  food  he  was 
obliged  to  order  from  negligent  servants. 
In  many  cases  he  has  bolted  a  meal  in 
less  time  than  it  took  the  attendant  to 
fetch  it.  In  dining  cars,  the  service  is 
poor  unless  the  attendant,  when  he  ac- 
cepts an  order,  is  confident  of  a  fee. 

Waiters  are  paid  by  their  ostensible 
employers  less  here  than  they  are  paid 
elsewhere,  because  our  system  of  fees  is 
not  regulated  as  well  here  as  it  is  in  older 
countries. 

In  France,  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  it  is  the  custom  to  hand 
5  per  cent,  of  large  amounts,  10  per  cent, 
of  small  accounts,  to  the  attendant  who 
has  served  you  well.  These  receipts  are 
generally  placed  by  the  head  waiter  into 
one  receptable  together  and  when  the 
day's  business  is  over  the  aggregate  is 
divided  among  all  waiters,  share  and 
share  alike. 

Such  a  rule  has  been  most  rigorously 
adopted  in  Austria,  where  only  the 
"Zahlkellner,"  as  he  is  called,  is  per- 
mitted to  collect  money.  There  are 
guilds  of  waiters  as  there  are  of  other 
professions  in  the  old  countries.  Any- 
body who  has  not  the  certificate  of  some 
reputable  hotel  keeper,  that  he  has  served 
as  apprentice  his  full  time  to  his  em- 
ployer's satisfaction,  would  not  dare  to 
apply  for  a  waiter's  position  in  any  first 
class  hotel. 

This  custom  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  When  our  hotel  keeper  needs 
help  he  will  engage  any  decent  looking 
individual,  whose  dress  is  presentable. 

In  some  of  our  best  hotels  the  writer 
has  been  well  served  by  former  college 
professors  and  military  officers  of  high 
rank  who  graciously  accepted  their  fee 
like  other  waiters. 

Wages  from  $25  to  $40  are  paid  and 
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accepted  here  in  the  expectation  that  a 
sufficient  amount  in  fees  will  reimburse 
the  recipient  for  the  value  of  his  services. 
When  these  expectations  are  not  realized 
the  waiters'  dissatisfaction  is  justified. 
In  many  cases  waiters  are  treated  by 
their  superiors  like  scullions.  In  some 
places  they  must  pay  for  crockery  they 
have  not  broken,  and  are  fined  for  sins 
they  have  not  committed. 

If  waiters  were  paid  what  they  deserve 
by  their  employers,  and  if  patrons  were 
to  abstain  from  bribing  them,  there 
might  be  less  occasion  for  dissatisfaction. 
But  even  if  waiters  were  so  remunerated 
there  will  always  be  some  guest  who 
wants  to  be  better  served  than  his  neigh- 
bor and  who  will  bribe  his  attendant. 
The  writer  has  seen  men  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  banquet,  passed  a  dollar  bill 
to  their  waiter,  and  repeated  such  an  un- 
merited fee  until  the  dessert  was  served. 
No  wonder  that  waiters  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  such  arrant  fools. 

The  best  paid  hotel  servant  in  Europe 
is  the  "portier,"  or  "concierge."  Dressed 
in  gaudy  uniform  and  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hotel,  he  is  a  pompous 
individual,  too  proud  to  look  after  the 
luggage,  a  duty  which  is  left  to  the  actual 
porter  called  "Hauskne'cht."  The  por- 
tier has  always  money  to  lend ;  sometimes 
he  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  building. 

Women  waiters,  especially  in  France, 
understand  the  art  of  begging  better. 
The  writer  had  ordered  a  fire  and  break- 
fast in  his  room  before  his  intended  de- 
parture. After  the  pretty  maid  had  ar- 
ranged everything  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion she  stepped  up  to  his  couch  and 
asked  in  a  sweet  voice  with  insinuating 
gesture,  "Monsieur  desire  encore  quelque 
autre  chose  ?" 

In  German  restaurants  where  food  is 
good  and  wine  is  cheap  the  attendants 
could  not  always  serve  the  crowd  of 
hungry  guests.  The  writer  has  more 
than  once  gone  with  friends  to  fetch 
wine  from  the  cellar  and  meat  from  the 
kitchen.  He  had  to  pay  no  fee  to  serve 
this  meal  and  enjoyed  it  all  the  more. 

New  York  City. 
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Improving    City   Government 

The  muckraking  of  American  cities, 
which  for  some  time  monopolized  atten- 
tion, is  now  in  part  superseded  by  more 
constructive  criticism.  Yellowish  maga-. 
zine  articles,  compact  of  vivid  adjectives 
and  moral  indignation,  have  given  place 
to  scientific  surveys,  full  of  indisputable 
facts  and  academic  moderation.  For 
frothing  denunciation  of  base  politicians 
and  their  robber  ways  is  substituted  an 
examination  of  faulty  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  the  sources  of  corruption.  Re- 
current spasms  of  horror  at  city  waste- 
fulness have  yielded  place  to  enthusiasm 
for  bureaus  of  efficiency  and  better 
municipal  accounting. 

Of  this  transition  the  volumes  before 
us  are  an  evidence  and  an  outcome.  All 
three  indicate  deep  discontent  with  city 
conditions ;  each  supplies  a  prescription 
toward  a  cure.  The  patient  is  so  sick  that 
one  remedy  will  not  suffice.  The  open 
window  of  investigation  to  let  in  sun- 
shine and  air  to  the  sick  city  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  better  daily  regimen, 
and  self-examination  for  health  and  effi- 
ciency ;  while,  equally  important,  the 
franchise  debauches,  so  exciting  and 
enervating,  must  be  totally  renounced. 

Mr.  Kenngott  has  made,  in  his  thesis, 
in  part  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  such 
a  survey  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  as  commands 
the  respect  of  non-academic  persons.1  No 
greater  praise  can  be  given  the  book  than 
to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  that  survey  of  London  made  by 
Charles  Booth,  which  was  father  to  the 
whole  brood  of  these  investigations. 
Lowell  is  depicted  in  its  work,  its  play, 
its  worship ;  its  habitations  and  its  stores, 
its  standards  of  life,  its  industrial  condi- 
tions, its  cosmopolitan  population — all 
are  displayed  with  accuracy,  with  thoro- 
ness,  and  with  historical  perspective.  Like 
other  surveys  of  American  cities,  this 
survey  reduces  our  pride  in  "triumphant 
democracy"     and     challenges     to     fresh 

'The    Record    of    a    City.      By    George    Kenngott. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Co.      $3. 


struggle  for  social  justice.  Tho  "the 
condition  of  the  skilled  workman  has  im- 
proved" in  recent  decades, 

"especially  when  he  has  been  able  to  own  or 
rent  a  house  away  from  the  center  of  the  city, 
thru  the  introduction  and  expansion  of  the 
electric  railroad  service,  the  condition  of  the 
unskilled  laborer  speaking"  a  foreign  tongue, 
living  an  alien  life  in  old  and  unsanitary  ten- 
ements in  the  congested  districts,  is  pitiable  in 
the  extreme,  the  more  so  because  many  of 
them  know  and  desire  nothing  better." 

Tho  the  government  of  Lowell  was 
not  specially  probed,  the  author's  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  street  railways 
on  the  workman's  standard  of  life  illus- 
trates how  intimately  the  franchise  ques- 
tion concerns  the  wage  earner.  Dr. 
King's  volume2  is  an  argument,  cogent, 
measured,  well  balanced,  for  the  public 
regulation  of  such  municipal  utilties  as 
gas,  water,  electric  lighting  and  street 
railways.  He  has  collected  the  most 
significant  papers  read  since  1894  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League  and  has  added  to  them 
sound  fresh  material  on  the  problem  of 
ownership  versus  regulation.  Altogether, 
the  volume  is  valuable  for  its  historic 
accounts  of  the  struggle  for  municipal 
freedom  and  fair  franchises  in  a  number 
of  cities,  for  its  unprejudiced  narrative 
of  the  way  public  service  commissions 
have  tackled  their  work,  and  for  its  dis- 
passionate arguments  upon  the  types  of 
control  available.  On  the  whole  the 
argument  harmonizes  with  the  contem- 
porary tendency  in  favor  of  regulation 
as  equally  effective  and  less  dangerous 
than  public  ownership.  Each  case  must 
be  judged  according  to  all  the  conditions 
surrounding  it.  No  general  rule  univer- 
sally applicable  can  be  formulated. 
Where  a  city  government  is  either  dis- 
honest or  crassly  inefficient  and  a  public 
service  commission  is  at  work,  regulation 
will  yield  greater  benefits  than  owner 
ship;  where  a  city  government  is  alert 
and  trustworthy,  and  the  franchise 
corporations  corrupt  and  defiant,  owner- 
ship may  bring  greater  advantages. 

■The  Regulation  op   Municipal  Utilities 
/.   King,     Now  Ymk:   D.   Appleton  &  Co      $1 
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Whichever  system  is  approved,  regu- 
lation or  ownership,  a  scientific  system 
of  accounting,  and  organization  for  effi- 
ciency, are  essential  to  success.  This 
efficiency — what  it  is,  why  it  is  essential, 
how  it  can  be  attained — is  discussed  with 
amplitude  in  the  new  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.'6  The  vol- 
ume is  addrest  chiefly  to  experts  and  offi- 
cials, for  it  presents  in  detail  how  effi- 
ciency has  been  established  in  the  differ- 
ent bureaus  of  several  cities  and  quotes 
copiously  the  forms,  the  ledger  require- 
ments— all  the  paraphernalia,  so  wonder- 
ful in  complexity — which  go  to  bringing 
a  city's  bookkeeping  up  to  date.  Too 
much  is  claimed  for  these  improvements. 
But  every  improvement  is  worth  while. 
A  perusal  of  the  other  volumes  will  bal- 
ance the  reader's  views  and  keep  him 
from  imagining  that  ledger  entries  are 
the  sole  tests  of  progress.  Many  factors 
affect  city  efficiency,  and  never  will 
government  be  able,  no  matter  how  elab- 
orate its  office  systems,  to  dispense  with 
the  upright  and  able  officer,  the  expo- 
nent of  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  in- 
dustry, integrity,  and  patriotism. 

Japanese  Painting 

In  its  best  estate  Japanese  painting  is 
an  art  of  idealistic  exaltation.  By  the 
long-accepted  canons  the  painter's  choice 
of  subjects  for  pictorial  treatment  wa^ 
rigidly  restricted  within  a  rather  narrow 
range.  Yet  for  the  masters  this  very  pov- 
erty in  subjects  was  a  source  of  wonder- 
ful strength.  They  valued  workmanship, 
or  the  right  use  of  material,  rather  than 
the  material  itself;  instead  of  style  and 
design,  they  prized  the  intellect  and  at- 
mosphere ;  and  with  a  skill  equaling  their 
astonishing  economy  of  means  they  cre- 
ated works  of  •  rare  and  compelling 
beauty.  This  was  betore  the  Western 
ideas  of  art  had  invaded  Nippon,  since 
which  time  Japanese  painting  has  suf- 
fered a  sad  decline.  But  the  older  and 
better  Japanese  art  has  influenced  to  their 
gain  many  of  the  best  Occidental  paint- 
ers of  the  last  half  century,  and  it  still 
offers  most  valuable  lessons  for  all  who 

3Effictency    in     City    Government.       Philadelphia: 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.     $i. 


are  willing  to  learn  them.  So,  in  setting 
forth  in  good  English  an  intimate  and 
practical  account  of  the  traditions  and 
procedures  of  Japanese  painting,*  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Bowie  has  done  a  real  service 
for  a  far  larger  number  than  the  com- 
paratively few  who  are  primarily  stu- 
dents of  that  particular  art. 

The  book  is  unique  in  that  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  who,  besides 
studying  Japanese  methods,  has  also  mas- 
tered their  application.  For  nine  years 
Mr.  Bowie  lived  in  Japan,  studying  and 
working  with  several  of  the  best  modern 
Japanese  painters,  and  he  won  artistic 
distinction  among-  them  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  carrying  off  high  awards  at  their 
exhibitions  and  having  examples  of  his 
work  acepted  by  the  Emperor.  Clearly 
and  vividly  he  has  compacted  into  a  vol- 
ume of  moderate  size  a  bulk  of  informa- 
tion the  equivalent  of  which  could  only 
be  gathered  from  a  score  of  other  books, 
and  some  of  which  has  not  been  acces- 
sible except  in  the  Japanese  language. 

"A  Japanese  painter  is  long  in  mak- 
ing," he  says.  "From  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  continuous  study  and  application  are 
required  before  much  skill  is  attained." 
Somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  European 
Renaissance,  mastery  is  attained  thru 
humble  discipleship.  But  besides  the 
training  of  hand  and  eye  the  training  of 
the  soul  is  even  more  characteristic.  Ev- 
ery painting  must  conform  to  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  containing  a  primary  and 
a  secondary  interest,  a  positive  and  a 
negative  motive.  Always  there  must  be 
clear  thinking  and  feeling,  but  thinking 
and  feeling  must  not  impair  the  sponta- 
neity of  the  inspiration  or  the  power  of 
the  brush  stroke.  The  artist  must  induce 
within  himself  certain  states  of  conscious- 
ness corresponding  with  the  subject  of 
his  picture.  He  cannot  rightly  place  a 
dot  within  the  eyeball  of  a  tiger  unless  he. 
feels  the  savage  character  of  the  animal. 
He  must  not  only  understand  the  spirit 
of  nature,  but  he  must  make  it  momen- 
tarily his  own.  In  making  certain  angu- 
lar strokes  to  represent  armor  or  other 
stiff  materials  the  painter  is  bidden  to  feel 
as  if  he  were  engraving  with  a  point  on 

*On  the  Laws  of  Japanese  Painting.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Art  of  Japan.  Br  Henry 
P.  Bowie.  Illustrated.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.     $3.50. 
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metal.      A  picture  may  seem  to  be  per-      at   court   required   them   to   prepare  her 
feet,  but  the  master  will  recognize  that      apartments  beforehand  and  help  her  to 


at  the  time  of  its  execution  the  artist  had 
failed  to  induce  in  himself  the  appropri- 
ate state  of  consciousness.  This  psycho- 
logical basis  of  Japanese  painting  Mr. 
Bowie  explicates  more  ci early  and  con- 


dress.  So  occupied  was  she  with  the 
business  of  state  and  the  care  of  her  six- 
teen children  that  she  even  lunched  alone 
to  avoid  loss  of  time.  Her  husband, 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  having  little  else  to 


cisely  than  any  other  who  has  yet  written  do,  made  conquests  among  the  ladies  of 
in  English  on  Japanese  art.  Many  care-  the  court.  She  loved  him,  but  was  not 
fully  chosen  and  excellently  reproduced  blind  to  his  shortcomings ;  and  when  he 
illustrations  and  explanatory  plates  add      (being  an  Archduke,  tho  no  heaven-born 

military  genius)  led  the  Austrian  armies, 


greatly 
book. 


to    the    value   of    his    delightful 


Maria  Theresa.  By  Mary  Maxwell  Moffat. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Pp.  382. 
With  22  Illustrations.      $3.50. 

With  most  of  us  the  name  of  Maria 
Theresa  conjures  up 
a  series  of  Euro- 
pean wars  connected 
with  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  am- 
bitions of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Miss  Mof- 
fat has  not  altogether 
neglected  the  wars ; 
she  surrenders  occa- 
sionally to  the  de- 
lights of  describing 
military  events  with 
all  the  professional 
understanding  of  a 
field  marshal  or  a 
chief  of  staff.  But, 
much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  book  as  a 
biography,  she  has 
subordinated  these 
and  other  aspects  of 
the  reign — the  con- 
fused diplomacy,  the 
educational,  judicial 
and  financial  reforms 
— to  the  unfolding  of 
the  remarkable  per- 
sonality of  the  Em- 
press-Queen as  seen 
in  her  daily  life  and 
her  ntimate  family 
relationships.  Maria 
Theresa  was  an  assid- 
uous worker.  She 
rose  at  five  in  the 
morning,  greatly  l<» 
the  discomfort  of  the 
young  ladies  whose 
honorable       servitude 
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she  was  careful  to  keep  his  reputation 
safe  under  the  reflected  glory  of  her 
general,  Khevenhuller.  Such  details 
serve,  not  only  to  reveal  the  character  of 
Maria  Theresa,  but  also  to  give  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the 
eighteenth  cen  tury 
despot  ism.  Miss 
Moffat  writes  easily 
and  with  some 
sprightliness.  Her 
work  is  evidently 
based  upon  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the 
sources,  i  n  c  1 11  ding 
manu  script  docu- 
ments in  the  imperial 
archives  at  Vienna. 


A    Negro    Explorer    at 
the  North  Fole.    By 

Matthew  A.  Hen:  on. 
New    York :     F.     A 
Stokes   Co.       $1. 

Commander  Peary 
has  frequently  been 
asked  why,  among 
his  many  companions, 
he  should  have  select- 
ed Matt  Henson,  a 
negro,  to  assist  him 
in  the  final  dash  to 
the  North  Pole.  Com- 
mander Peary  has  re- 
plied that  Henson 
had  been  his  (rusted 
assistant  for  o  v  e  r 
twenty  years,  and  the 
position  of  honor  was 
accorded  him  primar 
ily  because  of  fitness 
for  the  work  and  l>< 
cause  of  his  loyalty. 
The  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Matt  1  [en 
son   make   interesting 
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reading.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  and 
after  leaving  school  shipped  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  vessel  bound  for  China.  He 
visited,  during  four  years  at  sea,  Japan, 
Manila,  North  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  On  his  return,  he 
accompanied  Commander  Peary  to  Nica- 
ragua as  body  servant,  and  from  that 
time  has  always  been  a  member  of  his 
expeditions.  The  fortitude  and  perse- 
verance of  Henson  are  a  credit  to  his 
race.  In  his  introduction  to  this  book, 
Commander  Peary  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  this  son  of. the  tropics  has  proved  his 
ability  to  stand  the  fiercest  stress  of  cold 
and  exposure,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North,  tough  and  hardy  as  they  are, 
succumb  quickly  to  a  warm  climate.  The 
account  of  HeVison's  experiences  is  writ- 
ten in  a  straightforward  and  unpreten-' 
tious  style.  The  book  is  a  good  com- 
panion work  to  George  Borup's  "A 
Tenderfoot  with  Peary,"  issued  in  uni- 
form style  by  the  same  publishers. 

The  Reminiscences  of  James  Burrill  Angell. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   $1.25. 

President  Angell's  reminiscences  are 
much  less  copious  than  wre  could  have 
desired.  Thev  are  graceful  and  enter- 
taining, but  thev  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  They  embrace  numerous 
episodes  in  his  public  and  diplomatic 
service,  and  are  not  without  historic  value. 
But  they  are  so  modest  and  so  imper- 
sonal that  they  only  hint  at  the  matters 
that  they  might  have  illuminated.  It 
has  not  been  the  fate  of  every  man  to 
preside  over  the  most  novel  and  signifi- 
cant experiment  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  tried  in  education.  The  State 
university  was  little  more  than  a  name 
when  Mr.  Angell  went  to  Michigan.  It 
had  become  an  imposing  reality  before 
he  left  his  office,  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men trained  by  him  have  made  over 
popular  education  to  meet  the  need  of 
modern  America.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  a  light  upon  this  creation 
from  within.  But  in  its  absence  we  must 
be  grateful  for  the  slender  volume  he 
has  written.  Perhaps  his  most  interest- 
ing story  has  to  do  with  the  sympathy 
of  Turkey  for  the  United  States,  which 
he  found  existing  when  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople during  the  Spanish  War. 
He  inquired  into  its  cause,  only  to  learn 


how  slow-moving  are  the  emotions  of 
the  Turk.  "Don't  you  remember,"  said 
his  informant,  "that  three  hundred  years 
ago  these  Spaniards  drove  the  Moham- 
medans out  of  their  land?  Allah  is 
great.  The  time  of  punishment  for 
mem  has  come." 


The  Cambridge  Medieval  History.  Vol- 
ume I :  The  Christian  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Foundation  of  the  Teutonic  King- 
doms. Pp.  xxii,  754.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $5. 

The  success  of  the  "Cambridge  Mod- 
ern History"  has  led  naturally  to  the 
preparation  of  a  similar  work  covering 
the  medieval  period.  Hitherto  students 
have  been  dependent  on  Lavisse  and 
Rambaud  in  French,  or  Heeren  and 
Oncken  in  German ;  they  will  now  have 
a  superior  authority  in  English  which 
will  give  a  summary  of  ascertained  facts 
and  sufficient  indication  of  controverted 
points  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  further 
reading.  There  will  be  eight  volumes, 
two  coming  from  the  press  each  year. 
The  formulation  of  their  general  plan 
has  been  entrusted  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Acton  as  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cam- 
bridge; the  editing  to  Profs.  H.  M. 
Gwatkin  and  J.  P.  Whitney,  who  are 
both  in  clerical  orders  and  who  show 
some  disposition  to  overemphasize  the 
influence  of  Christianity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  society.  Altho  the 
editors  do  not  tell  us  why,  they  have  re- 
garded the  Middle  Ages  in  the  old  sense, 
as  beginning  with  the  Goths  and  ending 
with  the  printing  press  and  America ; 
Professor  Gwatkin  talks  mysteriously 
about  "ancient  elements"  and  "medieval 
elements"  without  vouchsafing  us  any 
definitions.  The  first  volume  covers  the 
two  centuries  following  the  accession  of 
Constantine.  The  contributors,  several 
of  whom  are  Frenchmen  and  Germans, 
are  for  the  most  part  recognized  experts 
in  the  fields  which  have  been  assigned  to 
them.  They  show  no  trace  of  the  eso- 
teric manner  which  historians  used  to 
affect  when  dealing  with  scanty  and  con- 
flicting materials.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  general  reader  this  sifting  of  evi- 
dence and  the  occasional  absence  of  a 
coherent  narrative  may  be  rather  confus- 
ing ;    but   he    who   turns    from    Green's 
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"Making  of  England"  to  the  pages  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Beck  will  experience  a  whole- 
some shock.  Professor  VinagradofFs 
short  chapter  on  social  and  economic 
conditions  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
volume ;  but  its  brevity  goes  to  show  that 
the  old  and  limited  view  of  the  function 
of  history  is  dying  a  slow  death.  The 
bibliography,  which  occupies  80  pages,  is 
careless  and  unintelligent.     No  attempt 


scious  use  of  what  the  publishers  assure 
us  is  "quaint  and  picturesque  English-." 
Undeniably  the  inversion  of  phrases  and 
the  studied  irregularity  of  both  style  and 
syntax  lend  an  exotic  quality  to  these 
sketches,  but  some  discriminating  readers 
will  wish  that  Mr.  Markino  had  used  the 
best  and  simplest  English  he  knows,  and 
not  a  kind  of  "JaPanese  schoolboy" 
jargon.      We    find    the    impressions    the 
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is  made  to  indicate  the  relative  value  of 
secondary  writers.  Some  of  the  fourteen 
maps  will  be  found  very  useful. 

Miss  John  Bull  P>y  Yoshio  Markino.  Pp. 
166..  Boston:  Houghton  Mifniir  Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Markino  is  an  artist,  and  has  illus- 
trated this  unconventional  volume  both  in 
pen-and-ink  and  color.  He  is  very  clever 
at  this,  and  no  less  clever  in  his  criticism 
of  English  women — viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  resident  of  their  country 
during  some  fifteen  years,  but  yet  an 
Oriental.  His  Oriental  canniness  ap- 
pears in  everything,  even  his  quite  con- 


artist  records  good  enough,  or  diverting 
enough,  to  have  been  exprest  in  some- 
thing better  than  studiedly  naive  Marki- 
nesque.  Charm  he  does  all  die  same 
communicate.  And  Mr.  Markino  is  a 
fairly  genial  critic;  especially  he  admires 
British  children,  schoolgirls  (so  tar  as 
he  knows  them)  and  sportswomen.  He 
wishes  Englishwomen  would  not  follow 
French  fashions,  but  would  "create  some 
graceful  dresses  ...  to  show  their 
own  dignity."  lie  wishes  they  would 
not  dance  in  what  he  calls  "this  mermaid 
dress" — familiar  now  as  the  hobble. 
What  he  says  of  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  views  of  social   dancing   is 
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ceedingly  amusing,  and  not  a  bit  less 
enlightening.  He  tells,  too,  of  being 
much  shocked  as  a  boy  in  a  missionary 
college  at  seeing  "those  missionaries  kiss- 
ing each  other's  mouth  in  front  of  the 
public."  Certainly  missionaries  should 
learn  and  respect  native  custom — where 


erary  allusion.  Like  the  illustrator,  he 
loves  the  winding  streets,  quaint  win- 
dows, thatched  roofs  and  square  church 
towers  of  Old  Lyme  and  Charmouth  and 
Axminster ;  he  loves  both  sea  and  shore. 
Can  we  do  better  than  spend  our  holi- 
day in  England,  after  all? 
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From    Kickley's  "Where   Dorset    Meets   Devon"    (DuUon) 


it  is  respectable !  But  don't  suspect  that 
Mr.  Markino  is  a  reactionary.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  suffragist.  What  tho 
his  chapters  on  suffragets  are  his  dullest 
ones  ?  The  volume  interests  us  less  as 
an  exposition  of  Englishwomen  than  in 
partly  revealing  one  Japanese  mind. 

Where  Dorset  Meets  Devon.  By  Francis 
Bickley.  Illustrated  by  J.  W.  King. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $2.50. 

A  delightful  volume  is  that  of  Mr. 
Bickley  on  that  part  of  his  native  coun- 
try where  Dorset  meets  Devon.  Eor  this 
we  have  Mr.  King  to  thank,  in  part.  His 
black-and-white  work  has  color  and 
warmth  as  well  as  picturesqueness,  and 
he  hits  the  mark  almost  every  time,  so 
that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  decide  which  one 
of  his  charming  sketches  to  reproduce. 
Mr.  Bickley,  for  his  part,  is  equally  at 
home  in  reminiscence,  anecdote  and  lit- 


Myths  and  Legends  of  California  and  the 
Old  Southwest.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  Katharine  Berry  Judson.  Pp.  xv. 
193.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

As  in  the  case  of  her  earlier  volumes, 
which  present  the  myths  and  legends  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska,  Miss 
Judson  has  not  written  for  a  limited 
class  or  for  a  scientific  purpose.  Choos- 
ing only  the  simpler,  quainter  stories  and 
putting  them  into  a  form  which  should 
appeal  widely,  she  has,  without  sacrifice 
of  accuracy  or  truth,  discarded  invo1ved 
conversations  and  ceremonial  details 
which  would  be  without  any  charm  and 
which  would  interest  only  the  ethnol- 
ogist. In  her  style  there  is  simplic'tv 
and  directness,  and,  not  infrequently,  po- 
etic beauty.  More  than  fifty  photo 
graphs  adorn  the  volume,  some  of  them 
of  rare  perfection, 
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Literary    Notes 


.  ..  .As  invaluable  as  ever  is  the  Statesman's 
Year  Book,  the  forty-ninth  annual  issue  of 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Macmillan  Co. 
(pp.   1428;  $3). 

....Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  the  London  pub- 
lisher, is  issuing  a  shilling  series  of  Irish 
plays,  the  first  two  volumes  being  Mr.  Yeats's 
Countess  Cathie  en  and  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire. 

.  . .  .Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Key  to  the 
Wild  and  Commonly  Cultivated  Trees  of  the 
Northeastern  %  States  and  adjacent  Canada. 
Every  tree  has  at  least  a  leaf  figured  and 
often  the  bark.  It  is  an  admirable  and  very 
useful  little  book  and  is  a  real  guide   ($1.35). 

...."That  interesting  Frenchman,  Comte  de 
Grammont,  is  accredited  with  saying  that  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  England  he  knew  but  one 
woman  in  Whitehall  who  was  both  beautiful 
and  pure — 'Frances  Jennings."  This  marvel 
Charles  Major  makes  the  theme  of  his  latest 
romance,  The  Touchstone  of  Fortune  (Mac- 
millan; $1.25),  in  which  the  quarrels  and  in- 
trigues of  the  court  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
are  told .  by  a.  contemporary  in  a  manner 
worthy  ihe  author  of  "When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower." 

.  ..  .There  are  much  valuable  advice  and  in- 
formation in  Working  One's  Way  Through 
College,  by  Calvin  D.  Wilson  (McClurg;  $1). 
That  it  contains  a  list  of  seventy  possible  re- 
munerative undergraduate  occupations  at  Har- 
vard gives  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
opportunities  offered.  One  man  at  Harvard 
earned  $1,331  during  term  time  in  four  years, 
and  another  $225  above  expenses  in  a  single 
vacation.  A  discuss.ion  of  the  opportunities 
offered  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  is  in- 
cluded. 

....The  Conquest  of  Nerves  (Macmillan; 
$1.25),  by  J.  W.  Courtney,  M.  D.,  is  correctly 
styled  "A  Manual  of  Self-Help."  The  author 
believes  that,  once  the  nervous  system  has  be- 
come functionally  deranged,  there  is  no  men- 
tal by-path  to  the  recovery  of  health  marked 
by  such  polysyllabic  signs  as  "autosuggestion," 
"psychotheiapy."  and  "subliminal  self."  Nev 
ertheless  he  has  a  good  word  for  Emmanuel 
methods  and  holds  that  "Christian  Science" 
has  back  of  it  some  common  sense  suggestions 
that  give  it  whatever  value  it  has.  But  he 
points  out  the  fact  that  their  cures  are  wrought 
thru  the  agency  of  self  alone,  and  he  outlines 
a  course  by  which  the  sufferer  may  regain  his 
self-mastery  without  the  loss  of  his  own  re- 
spect or  that  of  others. 


....Mr.  Stanley  Washburn's  account  of  his 
adventurous  search  for  news  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion of  1905  is  a  tale  of  The  Cable  Game 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25)  well  worth 
reading.  The  risks  and  ruses  to  which  a  war 
correspondent  must  sometimes  resort  to  carry 
his  point  and  secure  both  the  news  and  its 
early  publication  are  described  in  many  lively 
incidents.  His  experiences  on  the  chartered 
tugboat  in  Turkish  waters  make  an  exciting 
story  when  it  is  not  humorous. 

.  ..  .The  stern  and  simple  life  of  the  Labra- 
dor coast  has  its  hardships  and  monotony 
only  now  and  then  broken  by  adventure,  but 
it  has  a  fascinating  interest  when  seen  thru 
the  eyes  of  a  man  like  Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell. 
In  his  volume  entitled  Down  North  on  the 
Labrador  (Revell;  $1),  Dr.  Grenfell  gives 
chapters  from  his  own  experience  that  light 
up  the  moral  struggles  and  tragedies,  the  toil 
and  adventure  of  that  desolate  region.  The 
stories  have  all  the  attractiveness  of  charm- 
ing style  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  dramatic 
incidents. 

....Mr.  Ramsay  Benson's  A  Knight  in 
Denim  (Scribners;  $1.25)  raises  the  question 
whether  one  noble  purpose  pursued  with  sin- 
gleness of  thought  does  or  does  not  lift  a 
man  from  idiocy  into  a  singular  wisdom. 
Bill  Harbaugh,  the  knight  in  this  tale,  makes 
it  his  aim  to  save  women  from  the  horrors 
of  Western  farm  life.  Mr.  Benson  is  par- 
ticularly gifted  in  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  his  various  heroes  are  whimsical 
idiots  or  great  humanitarians  removed  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  a  blind  generation. 

....We  sometimes  doubt  whether  it  is  a 
compliment  after  all  to  be  likened  in  literary 
style  to  Mrs.  Wharton.  What  it  means  is 
that  in  a  book  of  that  quality  there  is  a  deal 
of  introspection  and  little  outward  action. 
Willa  S.  Cather's  Alexander's  Bridge  (Hough- 
ton; $1)  is  the  story  of  an  engineer  of  note 
It  analyzes  a  double-headed  lover,  and  just 
when  the  man  is  tortured  most,  he  meets  his 
death  on  one  of  his  own  bridge*.  Psycho- 
logically there  is  some  feeling  to  the  story. 
There  is  also  some  good  writing.  But,  as  a 
novel,  it  all  seems  rather  futile. 

....The  first  attempt  to  cast  the  story  o\ 
the  peace  movement  in  the  form  of  a  school 
text  book  for  young  people  is  The  friendship 
of  Nations,  by  Lucille  Gulliver,  A.  M.  (Ginn; 
sixty  cents).  Miss  Gulliver  has  made  ex 
hau stive  researches  for  her  material;  no  inci- 
dent or  argument,  past  and  present,  that  bears 
on  her  theme,  seems  to  have  escaped  her. 
The  bonk,  tho  something  of  an  omnium 
gatherium,    should    do    much    to   promote    th 
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sentiments  of  international  justice  and  fra- 
ternity among  the  youth  of  the  land.  Numer- 
ous illustrations  and  an  introduction  by. Pres- 
ident David  Starr  Jordan  embellish  the  work. 

The   Reverend   Warren   H.   Wilson  has 

written  an  excellent  handbook  on  The  Church 
of  the  Open  Country  (Missionary  Education 
Movement;  50  cents),  in  which  the  reciprocal 
effects  of  religious  and  economic  conditions  in 
rural  communities  are  duly  emphasized  and 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  general  movements 
and  the  experience  of  special  localities.  Recent 
economic  and  social  changes  which  necessitate 
corresponding  modifications  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  efforts  of  country  churches  are  de- 
scribed with  sufncent  clearness  to  give  point 
and  weight  to  the  author's  suggestions  looking 
toward  more  perfect  adaptation  and  an  en- 
larged sphere  of  usefulness.  The  book  is  prac- 
tical, hopeful  and  well  grounded  on  facts. 

....To  the  list  of  educational  books  on 
rstronomy  noticed  in  our  issue  of  May  9 
we  may  add  another  compend.  Astronomy  in 
a  Nutshell,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss  (Putnam's, 
$1.50).  The  reader — or  student,  rather — will 
find  here  a  plain  and  compact  statement  of 
astronomical  theory  and  fact,  colored  and  var- 
nished with  no  useless  rhetoric  to  tickle  the 
fancy  and  excite  sentiments  of  wonder.  The 
only  touch  of  fine  writing  we  have  discovered 
is  the  characterization  of  the  Milky  Way  as 
"a  softly  shining  baldric  encircling  the  heav- 
ens." There  are  illustrations,  particularly  of 
nebulae. 

.  . .  .We  receive,  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  sev-. 
era!  additions  to  their  Home  University  Li- 
brary. Reconstruction  and  Union,  1865-1912 
is  a  contribution  to  the  bookshelf  of  history 
by  Dr.  Paul  Leland  Haworth.  Inevitably  a 
summary  style  is  demanded  here,  which,  in  the 
final  chapter,  "The  Revolt  against  Plutocracy," 
means  that  the  writer's  prejudices  and  par- 
tisanship seem  to  distort  his  record  and  to  de- 
stroy the  just  balance  which  historians  should 
aim  to  maintain.  But  "history"  is  rather  too 
impressive  a  word  for  this  little  volume.  Mrs. 
Rhys  Davids,  M.  A.,  an  English  contributor, 
writes  in  Buddhism  a  sympathetic  "Study  of 
the  Buddhist  Norm,  skilfully  threading  the 
mazes  of  Indian  thought  involved  in  the  Pali 
Canon.  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  tells  in  250 
pages  something  of  The  English  Language. 
W.  P.  Ker  signs  a  handbook  of  Eng- 
glish  Literature:  Medieval.  Three  scientific 
books— Dr.  John  Gray  McKendrick's  Princi- 
ples of  Physiology,  William  McDougall's  Psy- 
chology: The  Study  of  Behavior,  and  Freder- 
ick Soudy's  Matter  and  Energy — we  hope  to 
discuss  in  a  later  issue.  This  series  of  popu- 
larization maintains  itself  on  a  high  level. 
(Fifty  cents  each.) 


Pebbles 

'Wait  a  minute!  You  took  my  king  with 
your  queen!" 

"Well,  that's  all  right.     This  is  leap  year." — 

Sphinx. 

"Wasn't  the  fellow  who  jumped  from  the 
window  hurt?"  > 

"Oh,  no;  he  struck  on  his  head." 

"On  his  head  !      But " 

"Well,  he  had  on  a  soft  hat." — Dartmouth 
J  ack-O' Lantern. 

"Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  with  a  blush,  "young 
Mr.  Chestnut,  who  owns  so  many  coal  mines 
in  the  Midlands,  is  coming  again  this  evening, 
and  he  says  he  wants  to  see  you  on  some  im- 
portant business." 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  responded  the  old  man, 
chucking  her  playfully  under  the  chin.  "I 
know  what  the  young  man  wants." 

That  evening  Mr.  Chestnut  came  to  the 
point  at  once. 

"Mr.  Hendricks."  he  said  boldly,  "I  want 
to  ask  you  if  you  have  laid  in  a  stock  of 
coal?" — London  Ideas. 

The  president  of  the  university  had  dark 
circles  under  his  eyes.  •  His  cheek  was  pallid : 
his  lips  were  trembling ;  he  wore  a  hunted 
expression 

"You   look   ill."    said   his   wife.       "What   i 
wrong,  dear?"  .        • 

"Nothing    much,"    he    replied.        "But — I— 
had  a  fearful  dream  last  night,  and  I  fe'el  th 

morning  as  if  I — as  if   I "    It  was  evidei 

that  his  nervous  system  was  shattered. 

"What  was  the  dream?"  asked  his  wife. 

"I — I— dreamed  the  trustees  required  that — 
that  I  should — that  I  should  pass  the  fresh- 
man examination  for — admission  !"  sighed  the 
president. — Youth's   Companion. 

While  carrving  a  ladder  thru  the  crowded 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  day,  a  big 
Irishman  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  a 
plate-glass  window  in  a  shop.  Immediately 
dropping  his  ladder,  the  Celt  broke  into  a  run. 
But  he  had  been  seen  by  the  shopkeeper,  who 
dashed  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the  collar. 

"See  here !"  angrily  exclaimed  the  shop- 
keeper, when  he  had  regained  his  breath,  "you 
have  broken  my  window !" 

"Sure  I  have,",  assented  the  Celt,  "and  didn't 
you  see  me  running  home  to  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  it?" — Nezv  York  Herald. 

Jactb  Riis  has  a  story  of  a  little  lad  who 
shines  shoes  for  a  living.  This  boy  goes  to 
a  mission  Sunday  school,  and  was  keenly  dis- 
appointed when,  at  Christmas  time,  his  gift 
from  the  tree  turned  out  to  be  a  copy  of 
Browning's  poems. 

Next  Sunday,  however,  the  superintendent 
announced  that  any  child  not  pleased  with  his 
gift  could  have  it  exchanged.  Jimmie  marched 
boldly  to  the  front   with  his. 

"What  have  you  there,  Jimmie?" 

"Browning  " 

"And  what  do  vou  want  in  exchange?" 

"Blacking  V— Harper's  Weekly. 
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The  Baltimore  Convention 

Because  the  Democratic  convention 
has  not  been  so  steam-rollered  as  was 
the  Republican,  it  could  not  do  its  work 
in  the  allotted  days,  and  it  holds  over 
into  this  week,  not  allowing  us  to  com- 
ment on  its  candidates.  On  Monday 
morning  the  Clark  men  stood  pat  and 
were  mad,  and  the  Wilson  men  stood 
pat  and  were  hopeful. 

Chicago  had  its  Roosevelt  and  Balti- 
more has  its  Bryan.  Which  made  the 
most  of  a  disturbance  it  would  be  hard 
to  say,  or  which  maddened  most  his 
opponents;  but  this  is  clear,  that  Bryan 
had  the  advantage  in  that  he  was  not 
fighting  for  his  own  nomination ;  he 
voted  steadily  for  Clark  until  Tam- 
many's -flop  to  Clark  drove  him  to  his 
other  love,  Governor  Wilson.  Bryan 
had  the  farther  advantage  that  he  did 
not  bother  himself  with  technicalities 
and  minor  issues,  such  as  the  regularity 
of  certain  delegates,  the  issue  on  which 
Roosevelt  withdrew  his  supporters,  or 
such  of  them  as  he  could,  and  started  his 
new  Progressive  party,  the  viability  of 
which  is  not  yet  assured,  but  which, 
should    it    live,    would    be    his    personal 


asset.  Roosevelt  was  defeated  in  the 
Republican  convention,  and  his  rival  and 
successor,  whom  he  denounced  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Progressive  cause,  was 
made  its  standard-bearer;  while  we  may 
be  sure,  even  before  the  Baltimore 
nominations  or  the  adoption  of  the  plat- 
form, that  the  Progressive  element  of 
the  Democratic  party  will  be  in  control, 
thanks  in  good  part  to  the  audacious 
statesmanship  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

We  had  heard  much  in  another  rela- 
tion of  tainted  money;  we  now  learn  of 
tainted  delegates,  tainted  with  the  money 
of  Belmont  and  Ryan  and  the  big  corpo- 
ration attorneys  who  are  the  associates 
and  advisers  of  Charles  F.  Murphy. 
The  ninety  men  whom  Boss  Murphy 
voted  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  Hall 
were  properly  called  his  "wax  figures." 
That  is  the  result  of  the  unit  rule.  Sen- 
ator O'Gorman  and  a  dozen  or  more  of 
his  fellow  delegates  wanted  to  vote  for 
Governor  Wilson,  but  they  could  not  be- 
cause of  that  ridiculous  unit  rule,  which 
binds  the  minority,  gags  and  silences 
them,  and  allows  Murphy  to  speak  for 
his  puppets. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  terribly  in  earnest  in  his 
asseveration  that  predatory  interests  are 
in  control  of  the  tainted  New  York  dele- 
gation. In  the  list  of  names  he  puts  first 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  whom  we  have 
never  known  as  a  Democrat,  and  with 
him  he  associates  the  Democratic  leaders, 
Messrs.  Belmont  and  Ryan,  the  New 
York  lawyers  who  sit  in  the  seats  with 
Tammany  and  Judge  Parker.  What  the 
evidence  is  that  they  are  not  good  Demo- 
crats he  does  not  tell  us.  We  suppose 
it  is  common  report,  many  times  repeated 
and  loudly  asserted,  that  he  depends  an; 
and  doubtless  he  thinks  the  taint  is  so 
offensively  redolent  that  it  needs  only  a 
nose  to  smell  it.  We  do  not  discover  the 
evidence,  beyond  the  fact  that  these  men 
are  rich  and  that  every  able  lawyer  has 
corporations  for  his  clients.  These  men 
will  all  stand  on  the  platform  which 
Bryan  will  present.  That  they  support  a 
lowered  tariff  and  government  inspec 
tion  and  control  of  corporations  is  evi 
dent  to  all.  We  suppose  that  it  is  not 
criminal  fo  be  millionaires,  to  control 
railroads  and  banks  and  be  successful 
business  men;   nor  do   we  suppose  that 
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riches  are  the  perquisite  solely  of  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Bryan  has  gone 
to  the  extreme  in  reading  New  York 
Democracy  out  of  the  party ;  but  that  he 
does  this  with  profound  conviction  we 
cannot  doubt.  His  success  in  imposing 
his  will  on  the  convention  seems  to  be 
likely  to  save  him  from  the  necessity  of 
bolting  the  nominations,  as  Roosevelt  has 
done. 

William  J.   Bryan 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  storm 
center  of  the  Republican  party,  so  is 
William  J.  Bryan  the  storm  center  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Each  of  them  has 
received  the  highest  honor  of  his  party, 
and  each  is  passionately  admired  and 
passionately  hated ;  and  each  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  most  progressive — we 
might  almost  say  revolutionary — wing 
of  his  party. 

To  hear  his  enemies  speak,  Mr.  Bryan 
is  the  most  ambitious,  self-seeking  and 
grasping  of  politicians,  rude  and  reck- 
less, careless  whom  he  treads  on  if  he 
may  lift  himself;  he  would  destroy  and 
ruin  his  party  if  he  could  only  raise  him- 
self. He  talks  finely  of  equality  of  right 
and  privilege,  but  it  is  only,  they  will 
have  it,  that  he  may  play  the  demagog, 
by  denouncing  the  possessors  of  wealth. 
It  is  all  hypocrisy,  they  believe,  even  as 
Satan  put  on  the  garb  of  a  fair  stripling 
cherub,  and  deceived  Uriel,  the  sharpest 
sighted  of  all  the  seven  archangels. 
More  sharpsighted  than  Uriel,  they 
penetrate  thru  his  hypocrisy,  tho  it  be 
''the  only  evil  that  walks  invisible  except 
to  God  alone."  To  others  he  is  noth:'ng 
less  than  Abdiel,  the  one  faithful  among 
the  faithless,  or  Ithuriel,  the  touch  of 
whose  spear  exposes  every  false  disguise, 
and  shows  selfish  greed  in  its  own  native 
hideousness. 

It  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Bryan  that 
those  who  belong  to  the  other  party,  and 
who  have  not  felt  the  sting  of  his  lash, 
respect  him  much  more  than  they  did 
when  he  emerged  into  sudden  sight,  like 
a  new  star  out  of  Nebraskan  blackness, 
sixteen  years  ago.  Then  he  appeared  as 
the  apostle  of  the  silver  heresy  of  fiat 
money,  which  had  its  term,  has  proved  a 
fantasy,  and  has  past  away.  Even  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  party  have  gladly  forgot- 


ten all  about  it,  or  it  is  remembered  only 
to  discredit  the  judgment  of  the  peerless 
leader  who  made  bimetalism  his  slogan 
and  cry  during  two  or  three  years  of 
lecturing  after  his  first  defeat  by  Mc- 
Kinley.  But  most  of  us  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  mellowed  much  and  has 
learned  much  since  those  passionate 
years.  He  has  traveled  about  the  world 
and  has  studied  other  nations  as  well  as 
his  own,  and  is  a  wiser  man  than  he  was 
when  he  propounded  that  other  absur- 
dity, for  which  he  found  no  disciples, 
that  the  several  States  should  own  and 
run  the  railroads  within  their  bounds. 

Now,  after  three  Presidential  defeats, 
he  stands  before  the.  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  still  the  most  striking 
and  influential  and  abused  figure  there. 
He  no  longer  presents  himself  as  candi- 
date, at  this  time  when  the  Democratic 
candidate  is  most  likely  to  be  elected. 
Of  course,  he  has  known  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  choice  might  fall  on  him, 
but  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  seek  it, 
and  he  has  been  perfectly  true  to  the 
progressive  candidates  whom  only  he 
was  willing  to  support. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  regard  him 
as  a  reckless  disturber  and  wrecker  of 
his  party,  nor  as  a  selfish  demagog.  So 
far  as  the  evidence  appears,  he  has  been 
honest  in  his  aims  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  even  when  mistaken,  and  very 
frank  in  his  utterance  of  his  views,  even 
when  it  required  courage  and  endan- 
gered his  own  ambitions.  He  is  a  born 
leader.  He  has  initiative.  He  does  not 
follow  the  crowd,  but  points  out  the  way 
and  bids  the  people  follow.  His  course 
at  the  Baltimore  convention  has  been 
consistent  and  straightforward.  He  has 
tried  to  conciliate  nobody,  but  has  at- 
tacked what  he  regards  as  the  dangerous 
policies  in  his  party,  no  matter  whom  he 
might  hit.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  done  this.  Before  the  convention 
opened  he  wrote  to  the  prospective  can- 
didates urging  them  to  withdraw  all  sup- 
port from  Judge  Parker  as  temporary 
chairman,  a  daring  thing  to  do,  and  in 
which  he  risked  defeat,  and  was  defeat- 
ed; for  only  Governor  Wilson  dared  to 
agree  with  him,  and  the  convention  re- 
fused his  advice.  Even  more  startling 
was  his  audacity  in  rising  in  the  conven- 
tion and  demanding  that  the  millionaire 
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representatives  of  predatory  wealth  from 
New  York  and  Virginia,  mentioned  by 
name,  be  denied  seats,  and  that  no  candi- 
date be  approved  who  represented  these 
men.  We  suppose  he  must  have  known 
that  the  national  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  party  of  States' 
rights,  could  not  override  the  vested 
right  of  the  States  to  choose  what  dele- 
gates they  might  please,  and  he  was 
quick  to  withdraw  that  portion  of  his 
resolution,  but  he  forced  the  convention 
to  accept  the  rest  of  it.  Therein  he 
gained  the  endorsement  of  the  conven- 
tion to  his  requirement  that  the  party 
stand  by  the  people  and  that  it  be  guided 
by  no  plutocracy.  We  cannot  see  that 
his  demand  was  inspired  by  selfish  ambi- 
tion.   It  appears  to  be  principle  with  him. 

Equally  his  next  dramatic  act  in  which 
he  explained  that  he  had  withdrawn  his 
vote  from  Speaker  Clark  because  the 
latter  had  the  support  of-  Tammany  and 
the  financial  interests  behind  Tammany, 
and  that  he  could  support  no  candidate 
that  depended  on  Tammany  for  success, 
was  absolutely  consistent,  and  a  cour- 
ageous utterance.  It  showed  once  more 
that  he  was  not  the  man,  if  he  had  any 
hope  of  being  himself  nominated,  to 
avoid  the  opposition  of  perhaps  half  the 
delegates.  By  this  act,  and  his  previous 
acts,  he  seemed  to  have  thrown  away  all 
his  own  chances.  He  showed  himself 
anxious  only  to  put  the  party  where  he 
stood,  and  he  did  it  to  his  own  apparent 
detriment.  If  he  has  his  followers,  he  is 
also  the  most  hated  man  in  the  party ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  Republicans  that 
would  be  inclined  to  wish  him  success 
and  to  vote  for  him  if  they  must  leave 
their  party,  because  they  think  him  brave 
and  honest.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  used  far 
more  explosive  epithets  against  the 
trusts,  and  has  talked  much  more  of 
progressive  issues,  but  he  has  not  defined 
them  as  has  Mr.  Rryan,  and  he  has  had 
the  disadvantage  of  working  for  himself, 
which  Mr.  Bryan  has  studiously  avoided. 

It  is,  we  think,  positively  to  Mr.  Bry- 
an's credit  that  he  lias  not  categorically 
declared,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
him  before  the  convention,  that  he  would 
follow  his  party  thru  thick  and  thin,  right 
or  wrong.  He  would  follow  the  party, 
or  lead  it,  so  long  as  it  was  true  to  its 
progressive  principles;  he  would  not  go 


with  it  if  it  served  Belmont  and  Ryan. 
That  he  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  evil 
influence  of  these  men  and  their  influ- 
ence may  very  likely  be  true,  but  he  has 
stood  as  no  other  man  has  for  his  faith, 
and  he  deserves  credit  for  it.  He  is  by 
far  the  strongest,  boldest  leader  of  his 
party,  and  we  prefer  to  .believe  him  one 
who  is  showing  himself  unwilling  to  sac- 
rifice his  principles  to  his  ambitions. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Party 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's movement  for  a  new  party,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  are  reading  a  long  list 
of  deserters.  Governor  Had1ey,  un- 
doubtedly leader  of  the  Roosevelt  men 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  cannot  go 
with  him.  Senator  Borah  remains  in  the 
old  party.  So  does  Governor  Deneen. 
Governor  Aldrich.  of  Nebraska,  who  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt 
committee  of  eighteen,  declines  to  serve. 
William  L.  Ward,  of  New  York,  some- 
times called  the  boss  of  Westchester 
County,  will  support  Mr.  Taft.  Charles 
R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  will  not  assist  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  organizing  a  new  party. 
Nor  will  he  vote  for  the  ex-President. 
Last,  but  possibly  not  least,  Ormsby  Mc- 
Harg,  whose  Southern  contest  work  came 
to  nothing  at  Chicago,  joins  the  desert- 
ers. Judge  Lindsey  has  incorporated  a 
Progressive  party  in  Colorado ;  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick  has  established  Roosevelt  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  and  a  few  Presi- 
dential electors  say  they  intend  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
movement  for  a  Roosevelt  party  gained 
force  during  the  week  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
the  announcement  of  a  bolt.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lost  something. 

Mr.  La  Follette  has  been  regarded  as 
a  Progressive.  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  his 
to  carry  the  weight  of  his  sharp  denun- 
ciation. In  a  long  statement  the  Wiscon 
sin  Senator  remarks  that  the  ex-President 
"spent  weeks  in  carefully  planning  a 
'spontaneous  call'  for  himself";  thai  "an 
enormous  campaign  fund"  was  raised  for 
him : 

"Men   notoriously   identified    with   the    S 
Trust    and    the    Harvester    Trusl    becann 
mosl    active    supporters         Leading    rei 
aries,  standpatters  and   political  1"  tin 
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Hanna  and  Quay  type  became  his  closest  po- 
litical   friends    and    representatives    in    many 

States." 

They  carried,  the  Senator  continues, 
''the  great  standpat  States  of  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania,"  where  "no  real  Progres- 
sive could  have  secured  anything  like 
such  a  vote,"  and  this  "outward  seeming 
of  success"  enabled  them  to  win  in  two 
or  three  States  that  are  "really  Progres- 
sive" : 

"Fortunately  this  did  not  enable  Roosevelt 
to  secure  the  nomination,  which  would  have 
compromised  the  Progressive  movement  and 
defeated  real  achievement  for  years.  Upon 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  followers  rests 
the  responsibility  of  having  divided  the  Pro- 
gressives in  their  first  national  contest.  Stim- 
ulated by  an  overmastering  desire  to  win,  the> 
denounced  loyalty  to  conviction  and  principle 
as  stubborn  selfishness.  In  the  convention 
they  put  forward  no  platform,  no  issues.  They 
made  no  fight  against  the  reactionary  plat- 
form adopted.  They  substituted  vulgar  per- 
sonalities and  the  coarse  epithets  of  the  prize 
ring  for  the  serious  consideration  of  great 
economic  problems,  and  for  the  time  being 
brought  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  a  great 
cause." 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
supporters  will  be  opposed  by  those  Pro- 
gressives to  whom  Mr.  La  Follette  can 
appeal  with  confidence.  Their  opposition 
will  have  some  weight.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  party  requires  large  ex- 
penditures and  zealous  devotion  to  great 
issues.  Something  in  addition  to  a  charge 
of  cheating  in  a  party  convention  is 
needed,  especially  when  the  charge  is  not 
supported  by  many  who  were  in  the  con- 
vention as  the  disappointed  candidate's 
loyal  representatives. 

Professors  and   Personality 

Yale  has  received  a  great  deal  of  un- 
welcome advertising  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Owen  Johnson's  story  of  "Stover." 
The  discussion  of  social  and  educational 
problems  at  Harvard  has  taken  another 
form  than  fiction.  Thru  the  generosity 
of  its  founder,  William  G.  Peckham,  of 
the  class  of  1867,  the  Harvard  Advocate, 
an  undergraduate  literary  magazine,  has 
offered  substantial  prizes  for  discussions 
of  academic  problems,  and  in  a  recent 
issue  publishes  three  essays :  one  a  cour- 
ageous yet  conservative  account  of  "The 
Problem  of  Democracy  at  Harvard,"  by 
a  member  of  the  sophomore  class, 
Charles    H.    Weston;    "New   Wine   and 


Old  Bottles,"  an  argument  for  higher 
scholastic  ideals,  and,  specifically,  for 
honor  degrees  based  upon  graduate  ex- 
aminations rather  than  upon  examina- 
tions* in  courses,  by  a  graduate  of  one 
year's  standing,  William  C.  Greene ;  and 
"A  Plea  for  Personality  in  Professors," 
by  Charles  Warren,  class  of  1889.  The 
last  named  essay  is  no  less  interesting  to 
the  outsider  than  to  the  alumnus,  and  is 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  country  which  addresses 
itself  to  educated  readers. 

The  vitality  of  a  university's  teaching 
will  depend  upon  the  vitality  of  its  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Warren  asserts ;  and  who  will 
quarrel  with  him?  A  professor  may  be 
a  fountain-head  of  learning,  yet  he  is  no 
true  educator  unless  his  stream  of 
knowledge  carries  "the  electric  current 
of  a  powerfully  live  personality."  Right 
here  Mr.  Warren  quotes  a  paragraph 
from  the  late  Senator  Hoar's  "Auto- 
biography" : 

"...  There  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  college  administrators  of  fifty  years  ago 
and  those  of  today.  It  was  then  the  policy 
of  the  college  to  call  into  its  service  great 
men  who  had  achieved  eminent  distinction  in 
the  world  without.  .  .  .  There  was  something 
in  the  college  training  of  that  day,  imperfect 
as  were  its  instruments  and  slender  as  were 
its  resources,  from  which  more  intellectual 
strength  in  the  people  was  begotten  than  there 
is  in  the  college  training  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. I  will  not  undertake  to  account  for 
it,  but  I  think  it  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
personality  of  the  instructors.  A  youth  who 
contemplated  with  a  near  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge the  large  manhood  of  Josiah  Quincy ;  who 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  James  Walker,  or 
heard  his  expositions  of  the  principal  systems 
of  ethics  or  metaphysics ;  or  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Judge  Story  as  he  poured  forth  the 
lessons  of  jurisprudence  in  a  clear  and  inex- 
haustible stream,  caught  an  inspiration  which 
transfigured  the  very  soul  of  the  pupil." 

Having  made  this  quotation  from  a 
fellow  graduate,  the  Harvard  critic  of 
Harvard  proceeds  to  make  its  application 
unmistakable.  Sympathy  is  the  first  ele- 
ment of  personality,  he  affirms ;  but  is 
the  possession  of  human  sympathy  "the 
leading  determining  factor"  in  the 
choice  of  a  professor  by  the  Harvard 
corporation?  If  it  is,  then  we  see  the 
fulfillment  of  James  Russell's  Lowell's 
hope : 

"To  make  a  gentleman  out  of  every  youth 
put    under   our — that   is,    Harvard's — charge — 

*Honor  decrees  are  already  awarded  at_  Harvard: 
see  the  article,  "Harvard  under  Two  Presidents,"  in 
The   Independent   for   August  3,    19TI. 
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not  a  conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of 
culture,  a  man  of  intellectual  resource,  a  man 
of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement,  with  thai 
good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the 
mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  the  good 
taste  of  the  soul." 

Harvard's     millennium    would,    how- 
ever, have  dawned  if  all  this  had  come 
true.   One  doubts  whether  the  authorities 
base  their  choice  of  instructors  on  force- 
fulness  of  personality  and  completeness 
of  sympathy,  but,  as  Mr.  Warren  points 
out,  five  of  the  great  Harvard  professors 
in  recent  years,  men  of  most  varied  tem- 
pers and  talents,  all  excelled  in  this  attri- 
bute of  sympathy.      Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler  was  more  than  a  stirring  lecturer ; 
he  had  a  genius  for  friendship.    Francis 
J.   Child   revealed  in  his   relations  with 
men    "a   certain    quality    of    tender    and 
genial  humanity."    The  secret  of  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  who  wrote  these  words  of 
Professor  Child,  lay,  according  to  Prof. 
Bliss  Perry,  in  "the  breadth  of  his  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  sympathies,  and  his 
known  constancy  to  all  the  offices  and 
loyalties  of   friendship."     Something  of 
the   sort   has   been    said,   too,    of    Louis 
Agassiz,  different  as  were  his  progres- 
sional    interests,    and    of    James    Mills 
Tierce.    There  is  monotony  in  the  recur- 
rence of  the  words   "friendship,"   "loy- 
alty," "sympathy,"  in  the  tributes  paid  to 
Harvard's    greatest    teachers     by    their 
pupils   and   associates :   yet  those   words 
are  grand  words,  no  more  sonorous  than 
vital. 

There  are  today,  at  Harvard,  both  pro- 
fessors and  instructors — yes,  and  under- 
paid "assistants,"  too — who  are  rich  in 
these  gifts  of  comradeship ;  who  natu- 
rally draw  their  students  to  them  as  men, 
and  who  develop  in  those  students  the 
faculties  in  which  they  themselves  excel 
There  are  instructors  who  give  of  their 
time  and  strength  to  students  with  whom 
they  have  come  into  contact — no  easy 
thing  in  these  days  of  faculties  overladen 
with  committee  meetings  and  swollen 
lecture  courses.  And  these  are  the  men 
— tho  they  are  in  a  minority — who  really 
educate  anywhere.  Too  much  emphasis 
lias  been  laid,  of  late,  on  endowment, 
enrollment  and  equipment.  These  mate- 
rials in  university  building  are  jusl  as 
likely  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  college 
governors  beyond  their  real  importance 
as  are  athletics  and  student  clubs  among 


the  "students"  themselves.  Personality 
remains  the  essential  in  college  and  out 
of  it,  character  being  inseparable  from 
personality,  a  fact  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  Mr.  Owen  Johnson's  attack  upon  the 
Yale  social  system  no  less  than  it  is  the 
kernel  of  Mr.  Warren's  discussion  of 
Harvard  teaching.  And  whether  or  not 
one  accepts  the  suggestion  that  the 
"leaders"  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
university  be  reinforced  by  the  engage- 
ment, for  short  periods  of  service,  of 
successful  authors,  scientists,  artists  and 
specialists  and  scholars  of  various  kinds, 
there  is  no  denying  the  general  truth  of 
his  assertion  that  the  Harvard  Corpora- 
tion (or,  for  that  matter,  the  governing 
body  of  every  university)  — 

"can  do  no  greater  service  to  the  nation  at 
large  than  by  insisting  on  the  attributes  of  hu- 
man sympathy  and  vigorous  personality  in  its 
professors,  even  tho  to  obtain  them  it  maybe 
obliged  to  accept  a  less  degree  of  superior 
technical  proficiency." 

A  Country  Life  Conference 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  lias  been  said 
to  be  simply  an  expansion  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  At  any  rate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  the  people  of  that  State 
marvelously.  It  is  doing  a  lot  of  think- 
ing for  the  people,  especially  thru  its 
agricultural  department.  Not  long  ago 
the  people  were  called  together  for  a 
sort  of  round  table  conference  at  Madi- 
son. It  was  proposed  to  investigate  and 
discuss  the  functions  of  a  church  and 
the  business  man  and  the  country  school 
and  the  country  press  and  the  country 
library,  as  bearing  upon  country  life,  and 
making  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  Minis- 
ters and  physicians  and  lawyers  nnd  mer- 
chants as  well  as  professors  cooperated. 
Tt  is  startling  to  find  how  much  public 
sentiment  has  changed.  All  classes  arc 
becoming  deeplv  interested  in  country 
life. 

Dean  Russell  probably  stated  the 
problem  correctly,  when  he  told  the 
conference  that  the  agricultural  college 
was  no  longer  "material"  in  its  spiril  and 
purpose;  that  its  highest  ideal  was  by  no 
means  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  gr<  w  before  :  or  to  make  m<  ire 
corn  in  order  to  ^ccd  more  hogs,  and  bin 
more  land  by  selling  flic  pork.      Vgricul 
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ture  has  become  spiritualized,  so  that  as 
Dean  Bailey  expresses  it  the  land  itself 
is  a  church,  and  every  home  a  school, 
our  high  schools  in  the  country  or- 
ganizing on  the  same  principle,  that  they 
are  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
family,  and  in  no  sense  have  any  other 
aim  in  view  than  to  ennoble  the  family 
and  develop  it. 

Agricultural  education  should  train  for 
"a  type"  of  living;  a  distinct  and  better 
type  than  has  been  in  vogue.  As  Dean 
Russell  says,  country  living  should  mean 
"the  expression  of  the  fullest  possible 
life  in  the  open  country."  That  is,  the 
country  should  acquire,  and  it  is  steadily 
acquiring,  those  advantages  which  nat- 
urally have  sprung  up  in  town  life,  and 
with  them  it  should  retain  all  the  advan- 
tages of  homing  with  the  bees  and  the 
birds  and  the  brooks.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion for  urging  a  movement  back  to 
the  land,  when  that  movement  runs  the 
settler  into  swamps  or  deserts — either 
physical  or  intellectual.  Only  when  the 
country  supplies  the  wants  and  needs  of 
man,  social  and  intellectual,  only  then 
should  the  call  of  the  farm  exert  any 
controlling  influence  over  our  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  quite  true  that  the  country 
must  work  out  its  own  salvation,  not  by 
booming  strawberries  and  cream  only, 
but  by  booming  social  and  religious  ad- 
vantages of  a  superior  sort. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
this  Wisconsin  conference  marks  the 
dawn  of  a  new  sort  of  country  life.  We 
do  not  mean  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
gone  on  before.  Such  men  as  Professor 
Henry  and  Professor  Bailey  have  talked 
on  this  line  for  many  years,  somewhat  as 
prophets,  but  their  prophecies  have  all 
the  time  been  coming  true.  The  confer- 
ence did  not  go  beyond  literal  data  when 
it  included  bankers  and  ministers  and 
teachers  and  country  editors  as  closely 
affiliated  with  the  farmer,  and  united  in 
working  out  a  new  spiritual  life  in  coun- 
try homes.  Rural  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics are  subjects  which  furnish  a  point 
of  contact  between  the  minister  and  the 
parishioner,  not  only  more  practical  but 
vastly  more  likely  to  be  influential  than 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  One  of  the 
speakers  defined  the  business  of  a  coun- 
try minister  to  be  "to  create  a  better 
brand  of  Christians."  one  who  stands  the 


test  of  social,  industrial,  commercial  and 
political  life.  To  this  end  he  agrees  that 
scientific  agriculture,  embracing  all  the 
specialized  phases  of  the  subject,  making 
the  earth  to  yield  her  increase  more  lib- 
erally and  the  rural  community  become 
more  prosperous,  is  a  religious  problem. 
He  insisted  that  clean  citizenship  in  local 
politics,  good  roads,  recreations  for  chil- 
dren and  old  people,  better  community 
life,  sanitation  for  the  home  and  the 
neighborhood,  really  come  into  the  mod- 
ern creed. 

It  was  a  banker  who  told  the  confer- 
ence that  country  affairs  are  going  thru 
a  revolution ;  that  the  high  schools  are 
now  scientific  schools,  and  our  homes  are 
becoming  schools  of  domestic  science. 
Well,  we  knew  this  before,  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  business  men  of  our 
towns  are  beginning  to  apprehend  that 
the  general  welfare  is  wrapped  up  in 
scientific  work.  The  colleges  must  pre- 
pare for  this  turn  in  affairs,  and  they 
have  got  to  prepare  teachers  able  to 
comprehend  the  change,  and  to  work 
along  the  new  lines. 

The  Wisconsin  conference  was  a 
wisely  conducted  affair  in  bringing  all 
classes  of  workers  together.  Farming  is 
not  an  industry  by  itself.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed recently  nearly  every  known  sci- 
ence into  its  daily  curriculum  of  work. 
It  is  now  entangling  every  other  occu- 
pation in  its  success.  Editors  and  bank- 
ers touch  closely  the  life  of  the  farming 
community,  and  they  must  be  called  in 
to  confer  with  the  farmer,  and  to  com- 
prehend his  needs.  The  spirit  of  agricul- 
ture must  be  understood  by  all  classes, 
as  the  contempt  for  "Old  Hayseed"  has 
passed  away.  Dean  Russell,  who  led  the 
conference,  said  that  the  country  minis- 
ter, if  he  could  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  seed  corn,  of  feeding  and  managing 
dairy  herds,  of  selecting  apples  and 
teaching  how  to  grow  them  successfully, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  more 
potent  influence  over  the  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  his  parish.  He  would 
place  agricultural  college  training  ahead 
of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  in  the  training  of 
the  country  minister.  But  no  one  during 
the  conference  failed  to  unite  the  phy- 
sical with  the  intellectual  and  moral. 
This  is  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
unity  of  body  and  soul,  the  fellowship  in 
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training  the  muscles  and  the  mind.  The 
farmer  is  no  more  of  a  lubber,  a  mere 
toiler  with  tools,  than  is  any  other  class 
of  the  community. 

Three  Vetoes 

Our  American  theory  of  legislation  is 
founded  on  the  bicameral  system,  which 
has    come    to    us    from    Great    Britain, 
where   it  has   its   House  of   Lords   and 
House  of  Commons.     The  purpose  of  a 
bicameral   system   is-  to   put   a   restraint 
upon    radicalism    by    balancing    it    with 
conservatism.      In  our  lower  and  more 
popular  house  the  entire  membership  is 
chosen  every  two  years,  and  it  responds 
quickly  to  the  wise  or  unwise  judgment 
or  passion  of  the  people ;  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  hold  their  seats  for 
six  years  and  only  a  third  of  them  go  out 
of  office  at  the  time  when  all  the  Repre- 
sentatives return  to  the  people  who  gave 
them  brief  authority.    The  Senate  is  the 
balance  wheel  which  keeps  the  legislative 
machine     from     racing    to     destruction. 
And,   as   if   that   were   not  enough,   our 
Constitution  adds  to  the  veto  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  veto  of  the  President  to  curb  the 
hasty   popular  will.      Must   we  consider 
this  double  veto,  that  of  the  Senate  and 
that  of  the  President,  as  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  or  is  it  a  brake  that  is  put  on 
in  time  of  danger  from  popular  passion? 
In  Great  Britain  they  have  gone  far- 
ther than  we  in  removing  the  brake  and 
in  trusting  the  people.     First,  they  abol- 
ished the  royal  veto,  which  corresponds 
to  the   President's   veto    with  us.     The 
King  of  England  can  veto  nothing.     He 
does  not  even  dare  to  express  an  opinion 
on  any  proposed  legislation,  much  less 
would  he  ever  think  of  appealing  to  the 
people  or  even  of  advising  any  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  the  duty  of  our  President  to 
do.      Our    President    can    use   the    "big 
stick,"  but  the  British  monarch  is  a  King 
Log,  on  whom  every  frog  can  jump.  We 
have  assigned  an  enormous  power  to  our 
President,  whether  in  helping  or  hinder- 
ing legislation.     We  call  his  department 
the  executive,  and  so  it  is ;  but  it  is  also 
a   co-ordinate   legislative   branch   of   the 
Government. 

Now  again,  in  this  past  year,  Great 
Britain  has  taken  away  the  veto  power 
also  from  her  House  of  Lords.     This  is 


an  immense  constitutional  change.     The 
only   vestige  of  this   veto  power   in   the 
House  of  Lords  is  that  they  are  allowed 
to   delay   legislation    for   a   year   or   so. 
Two   bills   are  now   before   Parliament, 
having    past    their    second    reading,    to 
which  probably  the  King,  and  certainly 
the  House  of  Lords,  are  bitterly  opposed. 
One  is  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  the 
other   is  the   relief  of   Wales   from  the 
Established  Church.     Both  bills  will  this 
fall  pass  the  House  of  Commons  and  will 
be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
will  be  re-enacted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,   be    automatically    signed    by   the 
King,  and  become  laws  before  the  end 
of  next  year.     We  should  in  this  coun- 
try call  such  a  procedure  the  most  ex- 
treme if  not  intolerable  radicalism.  Great 
Britain  is  democratic;  we  are  conserva- 
tive.   Great  Britain  is  all  the  time  taking 
steps  in  legislation  that  would  make  us 
gasp.     What  is  the  reason?     Is  it  be- 
cause here  two  vetoes  stand  in  the  way? 
But  there  is  with  us  yet  another  veto,  a 
third  brake  that  halts  the  legislative  ma- 
chine; it  is  the  Supreme  Court.     A  law 
may  pass  the  House,  then  squeeze  thru 
the  Senate,  and  even  escape  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  and  then  be  annulled  by  the 
Supreme   Court.      This    has   often   been 
done.      Perhaps    four    members    of    the 
Supreme  Court  support  a  law  and  five 
members     declare     it     unconstitutional; 
then  the  fifth  has  the  power  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people  as  exprest  by  the 
votes  of  over  four  hundred  Representa- 
tives,    ninety- four     Senators     and     the 
President  of  the  United  States.    So  care- 
ful were  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
that  no  sudden  gust  of  popular  feeling 
shall     change     the     established     order. 
Where  Great  Britain  allows  no  veto  we 
allow  three. 

Are  we  then  in  a  worse  case  than  are 
our  British  brethren  ?  Many  would  think 
so.  It  is  very  likely  that  were  we  to  call 
a  fresh  constitutional  convention  wo 
should  considerably  liberalize  our  pres- 
ent Constitution.  And  yet  there  is  n<> 
great  call  for  a  change.  We  are  getting 
along  fairly  well.  We  are  very  much 
better  off  than  Great  Britain  was  before 
she  endecV  the  veto  of  the  House  o\' 
Lords.  The  composition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  made  it  permanently  and  surely 
conservative.     There  was  no  hope  for  a 
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progressive    measure.      We    have    such 
hope.     The   Senate  is  not  a  permanent 
body,  like  the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  people,  if  not  as  respon- 
sive  as   the   House   of   Representatives. 
Four  years  ends  the  term  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  and  six  years  makes  an 
entirely  new  deal.     The  President  may 
veto  a  law,  but  the  people  can  replace 
him    every    four   years.      The    Supreme 
Court  may  reject  a  law  as  unconstitu- 
tional, but  its  membership  is  constantly 
changing,  new  members  being  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.     And   if   all   these   methods   of 
relief  fail,  and  the  desired  law  is  found 
unconstitutional,   the   Constitution    itself 
can  be  changed.    We  hear  it  said  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  amend  the   Constitution. 
It  does  take  time,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  a  time  since  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  national  in- 
come tax  law  unconstitutional ;  but  Con- 
gress  sent  an  amendment   down  to  the 
States  for  approval,  and  this  next  winter 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  will  be  added 
to  the   Constitution.     It  now   lacks  the 
votes  of  only  three  States,  and  these  will 
easily  be  found  in   Pennsylvania,   West 
Virginia,   Florida,   Louisiana,   Wyoming 
and  Utah,  which  have  not  yet  ratified  or 
rejected   the  amendment.     What   Great 
Britain  can  do  in  progressive  legislation 
in  two  years  it  may  take  us  six  years  to 
do.     Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we 
should  take  six  years  about  it.     Neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  Supreme  Court  is  yet 
to  be  classed  as  obsolescent. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  telegraphed 
Harmony      to  each  of  the  aspirants   for 

the  Democratic  nomination 
asking  them  to  unite  with  him  in 
opposing  the  selection  of  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker  as  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  on  the  ground 
that  he  represents  the  anti-progressive 
wing  of  the  party,  Governor  Foss,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Governor  Marshall,  of 
Indiana,  and  Governor  Baldwin,  of  Con- 
necticut, all  declined  to  join  Mr.  Bryan ; 
only  Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
stood  with  him.  Speaker  Champ  Clark 
said,  "The  supreme  consideration  should 
be  to  avoid  any  discord  in  the  conven- 
tion," and  that  "all  should  join  in  the  in- 
terest of  harmony."     Harmony  is  a  good 


thing,  and  when  all  think  right,  or  all 
tli ink  wrong,  there  can  be  harmony.  But 
where  vital  interests  are  involved  har- 
mony is  usually  the  plea  of  the  worser 
side.  It  means  the  giving  up  of  princi- 
ple for  policy,  for  it  is  the  advocates  oi  a 
high  principle  who  are  asked  to  yield'  or 
to  keep  silent  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 
The  real  issues  at  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion would  have  been  obscured  if  Mr. 
Bryan  had  not  three  times,  in  spite  of 
harmony,  pressed  the  issue  to  a  division, 
and  so  forced  the  convention  to  assert  its 
progressive  faith  against  the  solid  ninety 
votes  of  Tammany.  Speaker  Clark's 
plea  for  "harmony"  and  success  as  the 
chief  consideration  gained  him  no  help, 
except  in  a  few  useless  votes  from  New 
York. 

We  record  the  death,  at 
D.  W.  Bartlett     the    age    of    eighty-four, 

of  David  W.  Bartlett. 
For  over  twenty  years,  including  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  initials 
"D.  W.  B."  were  signed  to  the  weekly 
letters  of  The  Independent's  Washing- 
ton correspondence.  They  were  read 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  we  have 
old  subscribers  who  can  attest  their 
value.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  in  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  position  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, for  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  National  Era,  at  the  time  when 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  saw  the  light. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  despatches  to  General 
Wool,  in  New  York,  but  the  railroad 
tracks  had  been  torn  up  for  miles  by 
Southerners,  and  Maryland  secessionists 
patrolled  the  roads,  so  that  he  had  to 
travel  by  unfrequented  routes,  driving 
by  night  across  mountains  to  reach  a 
point  where  a  train  could  be  taken  with 
safety.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford 
Republican,  and  soon  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  was  correspondent  also  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  He  withdrew  from 
this  service  to  become  secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Legation.  It  was  after  this  that 
Mary  Clemmer  Ames  became  our  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
the  author  of  the  first  "Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  and  of  books  of  travel  abroad, 
and  his  "Life  of  Lady  Jane  Grey"  still 
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has  a  considerable  sale.  He  died  June 
14,  at  his  residence  in  West  Haven, 
Conn.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character 
and  an  able  journalist,  who  had  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  him. 

French  Congress      0ur  PaPers  have  been 


in  Quebec 


so  submerged  with  the 


reports  of  the  conven- 
tions that  they  have  not  had  the  space  to 
mention  an  important  congress  in  Que- 
bec for  the  preservation  of  the  use  of 
the  French  language  and  the  religion 
associated  with  it,  in  Canada.  This  past 
week  Quebec  has  overflowed  with  racial 
and  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm.  Three 
archbishops,  a  dozen  or  so  bishops,  and 
every  order  of  monk  that  ever  wore  a 
tonsure  were  in  the  streets  and  the 
assemblies.  The  congress  opened  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  and  with  the 
first  comers  was  Mgr.  Mathieu,  Bishop 
of  Regina,  with  500  pilgrims  from  the 
Northwest,  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
other  pilgrims  and  worshipers  who  at- 
tended the  opening  mass  at  St.  Sauveur 
Church  and  witnessed  the  dedication  of 
a  statue  in  honor  of  its  first  cure'.  We 
have  received  the  medal  of  the  congress, 
with  its  motto,  in  French,  which  says, 
"It  is  Our  Dear  Speech  which  Keeps  us 
Brothers" ;  and  the  children  on  the  street 
wore  sashes  tied  over  the  shoulder  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "Parlons  la  Langue 
Frangaisc  pour  Parler  a  Dieu."  The 
maintenance  of  an  ancestral  language  in 
another  environment  is  the  best  way  to 
maintain  also  the  ancient  traditions  and 
manners  and  to  escape  the  pressure  of 
new  ideas  and  institutions.  The  leaders 
of  French  Canada  understand  this,  and 
know  it  the  best  way  to  preserve  their 
old  influence.  But  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  are  migrating  to  the  United  States 
and  going  back  again  are  carrying  with 
them  a  new  influence  as  well  as  learning 
the  prevalent  English  language. 

Latin  puns  and 
Jokes,  Latin  and  Greek    jokes  are  not  very 

familiar  in  these 
days  in  which  Latin  is  fast  following 
Creek,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Professor 
Cilderslccvc,  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  for  rc- 
covering  a  story  of  Frischlin,  a  German 
teacher   of    the    sixteenth    century,    who 


once  proposed  for  discussion  the  thesis 
that  "The  world  is  one'' — "Mundus 
dumtaxat  unus  est!'  A  stupid  Savoyard 
based  his  contradiction  on  Luke  16:17, 
"Nonne  decern  mundi  facti  sunt,"  as  if 
translated  "Were  there  not  ten  worlds 
made?"  Instead  of  correcting  the  error 
Frischlin  kept  his  countenance  and  an- 
swered gravely :  "But  do  not  the  words 
read,  'Where  are  the  nine?''  When 
Prof.  James  II .  Hadley  was  a  tutor  in 
Yale  College — so  we  have  heard  in  the 
elder  days — a  certain  student's  inferior 
scholarship  brought  his  case  before  the 
f acuity  for  removal ;  but  Professor  Good- 
rich pleaded  for  him  because  he  had 
heard  him  offer  such  fervent  petitions  in 
prayer  meetings.  He  was  allowed  fur- 
ther grace,  but  Tutor  Hadley  begged  that 
he  be  told  that  his  position  was  a  precare- 
ous  one.  A  better  college  witticism  of 
the  sort  was  that  perpetrated  by  the  son 
of  Rufus  Choate  at  Amherst  College,  but 
this  was  in  a  Greek  recitation.  Professor 
Tyler  had  Choate  read  the  first  lines  in 
Plato's  "Gorgias,"  in  which  Socrates, 
having  entered  just  as  Gorgias  had  fin- 
ished his  lecture,  remarks,  "So  I  have,  as 
they  say,  come  after  the  feast  and  am  too 
late."  "Yes,"  replies  one  of  the  auditors, 
"and  an  excellent"  (astcias)  "feast  it 
was."  "What."  asked  Professor  Tyler, 
"is  the  force  of  the  word  astcias ?"  "It 
comes,"  said  young  Choate,  "from  astu 
(Greek  word  for  city),  "and  indicates  the 
character  of  the  feast."  This  bright 
young  student  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War.  But  to  return  to  Scripture,  that 
was  a  shrewd  Franciscan  monk  who 
preached  a  vigorous  sermon  against  the 
new  astronomy  from  the  text  "O  viri 
Gal\l(ci}  quare  statis  in  caelum  aspicicu- 
tes?"  which  he  rendered,  "O  men  of  Gal- 
ileo, why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  the 
heavens?"  Doubtless  our  readers  could 
remind  us  of  a  hundred  other  classical 
witticisms  equal  to  these;  but  we  will  add 
only  the  complaint  of  a  preacher  in  the 
same  old  days  because  the  canons  of  the 
Church  were  giving  way  for  the  cannons 
of  battle,  the  mitre  for  nitre,  and  Saint 
Peter  for  saltpeter. 

\  county  high  school  in  Wisconsin 
gathered  five  thousand  people  to  attend 
its  graduating  exercises,  held  in  a  huge 
tenti      H    is   so  that   the    people   used   to 
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flock  to  college  commencements  over 
half  a  century  ago.  Now,  here  in  the 
East,  the  people  do  not  go  to  a  com- 
mencement, but  the  alumni  do.  It  is 
they,  with  their  class  rivalries  for  big 
attendance,  that  swarm  the  campus.  The 
elder  way  was  better,  for  it  indicated  the 
affection  of  the  people  for  the  schools 
that  had  taught  their  boys,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  town  and  gown — only  that  in 
those  days  the  graduate  did  not  separate 
himself  from  his  fellows  by  cap  and 
gown.  A  decidedly  regrettable  late  fea- 
ture of  these  commencements  is  the 
appearance  of  the  younger  classes  in  the 
most  ridiculous  garb  they  can  invent,  as 
if  a  college  were  not  a  serious  institu- 
tion, but  a  clown's  circus.  Of  course,  it 
is  the  most  rattle-brained  of  the  classes 
that  concoct  and  impose  these  monstros- 
ities, and  sometimes  set  up  a  bar  in  their 
headquarters.  Even  graduates  of  a 
year's  standing,  too  young  to  vote  for 
alumni  trustee,  ought  to  have  learned 
some  sobriety  since  leaving  college,  if 
they  learned  none  in  classic  halls. 


twenty-one — and  when  twenty-one  it  will 
not  be  lawful  for  him  to  marry  without 
paternal  consent.  To  be  his  own  master 
in  marriage  he  must  be  twenty-five. 
Thus  at  eighteen  he  can  rule  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor 
of  India,  but  cannot  choose  a  wife.  In- 
deed, it  is  thought,  under  British  law, 
that  it  requires  less  experience  and  train- 
ing to  rule  the  British  Empire  than  it 
does  to  rule  a  wife. 

What  the  lawyers  think  of  the  judges 
ought  to  be  of  value.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association  met  last  week,  and  its 
members  voted  down  almost  unanimous- 
ly a  recommendation  from  its  judicial 
committee  that  the  State  give  up  the  sys- 
tem of  electing  judges  and  make  them 
appointive.  It  was  the  general  view 
that  the  people  had  elected  good  judges ; 
and  one  speaker  who  defended  the  elec- 
tive system  said  that  he  had-  been  de- 
feated by  an  excellent  jurist  who  would 
never  have  been  appointed  because  a 
Democrat. 


Some  of  the  Southern  State  univer- 
sities are  learning  that  the  things  nearest 
to  them  is  what  they  most  need  to  study, 
and  they  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
negroes  at  their  hand.  The  effect  must 
be  good.  Now  Professor  Dillard,  in 
executive  charge  of  the  Jeans  Fund  and 
the  Slater  Fund  for  the  education  of  ne- 
groes, has  called  a  commission  of  profes- 
sors from  eleven  Southern  universities 
to  make  a  study  of  the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  the  white  and  colored 
people.  Influence  for  better  relations 
ought  to  come  from  such  a  body  of  men. 
Possibly  a  similar  commission  from 
eleven  of  the  leading  colleges  for  colored 
men  in  the  South  could  give  aid  by  a 
similar  investigation,  which  would  sup- 
plement the  studies  of  the  sociological 
department  of  Atlanta  University. 

On  June  23,  Edward  Albert,  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  eighteen  years  old.  That 
means  that  he  is  old  enough  to  assume 
the  full  royal  rights  were  his  father  to. 
die.  But  he  is  not  of  age,  nor  will  he  be 
of  age  until,  like  any  other  boy,  he  is 


The  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France  is  putting  life  into  the  Churches. 
Since  that  date,  nine  new  Catholic  par- 
ishes have  been  established  in  Paris  and 
fifteen  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  twenty-four  chapels  have  been  built, 
providing  forty-eight  new  religious  cen- 
ters. And  yet  the  law  of  separation  is 
bemoaned,  so  slow  are  some  people  to 
recognize  their  mercies. 

We  observe  among  the  names  of  the 
four  new  peers  in  the  annual  birthday 
honors  that  of  Sir  Francis  A.  Channing, 
which  will  interest  American  readers. 
Lord  Channing  is  the  son  of  the  famous 
American  Unitarian  clergyman,  the  Rev 
W.  H.  Channing.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit,  and  much  devoted  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  reforms. 

The  constitutional  convention  now  sit- 
ting in  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  rejected 
woman  suffrage  by  a  vote  of  208  to  149. 
That  is  decidedly  hopeful  for  New 
Hampshire,  nearly  three  to  four  in  favor 
of  the  women.  Tt  will  come  before  very 
long. 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  just  issued  an  interesting  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  First  Five  Years 
of  President  Kingsley's  Administration." 
It  furnishes  the  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  following  remarks : 

On  June  17,  1907,  Darwin  P.  Kings- 
ley,  then  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution  following  a 
service  in  various  capacities  which  began 
in  1889.  He  became  the  chief  executive 
officer  in  the  largest  life  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  world  at  a  time  when,  as  the 
result  of  a  government  examination  into 
the  whole  life  insurance  organization, 
the  old  order  under  which  it  had  been 
established  and  had  grown  to  gigantic 
proportions  was,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, swept  out  of  existence,  and  a  new 
one,  strange  in  many  particulars,  erected 
on  the  remains.  The  old  policy  contracts 
were  interdicted  for  the  future,  and 
others,  formulated  and  prescribed  by  the 
State,  ordered  in  their  place;  unre- 
stricted freedom  in  securing  new  busi- 
ness was  abolished,  and  companies  of 
the  class  of  the  New  York  Life  were 
forbidden  to  accept  an  aggregate  of  new 
insurance  in  excess  of  $150,000,000  a 
year ;  old  expense  systems  were  suspend- 
ed for  one  devised  by  the  State.  The 
changes  were  radical — in  many  respects 
fundamental — and  for  a  comparatively 
brief  period  the  companies,  unable  to 
respond  to  them  readily,  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  coma. 

It  was  this  set  of  conditions  which 
confronted  President  Kingsley  when  he 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  guiding 
the  destinies  of  the  company.  He  knew 
from  long  experience  that  the  situation 
bristled  with  difficulties;  he  realized  to 
the  full  the  unwisdom  of  much  that  the 
new  laws  required;  he  possessed  an 
effective  and  superb  agency  plant  with  a 
capacity  two  or  three  times  too  large 
and  powerful  for  the  work  the  State  per- 
mitted the  company  to  do;  there  were 
thousands  of  old  and  faithful  agents  all 


over  the  civilized  world  facing  the  loss 
of  their  positions  and  incomes.  But  he 
resolutely  applied  himself  to  the  task  he 
had  accepted,  and  day  by  day,  with  pa- 
tient persistence  sought  to  successfully 
readjust  the  company  to  its  new  environ- 
ment. 

Willingly  obedient  to  the  laws  which 
he  knew  were  in  some  ways  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  companies,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  voice  or  pen  to 
make  the  legislative  mistakes  plain  to  the 
people  and  to  plead  for  their  correction. 
Upon  accepting  the  presidency  he  said : 

"The  law  must  be  observed  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  letter,  and  that  keen  sense  of  justice  and 
love  of  fair  play,  which  in  the  end  always 
marks  the  judgments  of  the  American  people, 
may  be  trusted  to  remedy  excesses  and  correct 
evils  in  the  laws  themselves,  just  as  it  can  be 
trusted  to  remedy  excesses  and  correct  evils 
by  process  of  law." 

In  an  address  to  the  Association  of 

Life    Insurance    Presidents,    December, 

1907,  he  said: 

''Time  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors 
made  by  the  Legislative  Committee  and  some 
of  the  errors  made  by  the  Legislature.  They 
are  such  errors  as  have  always  been  made  by 
honest  men  asking  reform.  They  are  errors, 
however,  which  to  a  considerable  degree  can 
be  remedied,  and  a  remedy  is  demanded  by 
the  imperial  position  of  this  State,  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  by  the  ex- 
isting obligations  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  world." 

In  1908  the  law  was  amended  permit- 
ting a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  ex- 
penditures for  new  business.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  place  to  hint  at  the  great 
public  labors  performed  by  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  in  this  matter  while  discharging  the 
exacting  duties  as  chief  executive  of  the 
company. 

His  first  five  years  as  president  are 
marked  by  substantial  achievement :  The 
company's  total  income  has  risen  from 
$100,890,180  to  $112,669,667;  its  assets 
from  $474,567,673  to  $684,684,686,  and 
its  total  insurance  in  force  has  increased 
$72,500,000.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  proven 
himself  the  equal — and  in  some  respects 
the  superior — of  the  very  able  men  who 
have  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Securities  and  Trade 

The  market  for  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  continued,  last 
week,  to  he  a  narrow  one,  owing  to  po- 
litical events,  but  it  was  not  depressed. 
Transactions  amounted  to  only  1,487,896 
shares,  against  1,265,738  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding. There  was  dulness,  but  also  a 
firm  undertone,  and  prices  at  the  end 
showed  a  slight  net  gain.  Chancres  af- 
fectmg  trie  three  stocks  which  furnished 
41  per  cent,  of  the  business  were  as  fol- 
lows:  Steel,  +1;  Union  Pacific,  -\-V2  ; 
Reading,  — )/2.  General  trade  reports 
were  encouraging.  Optimism  was  sug- 
gested by  the  condition  of  the  steel  indus- 
try;  Mills  were  working  almost  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity,  and  still  were  un- 
able to  meet  promptly  the  demand  for 
consumption.  All  the  manufacturers 
added  $1  per  ton  to  the  price  of  bars, 
structural  shapes  and  plates.  Many  are 
surprised  because  recent  political  events 
have  not,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  affect- 
ed general  trade  or  the  securities  mar- 
ket. Probably  these  events  have  restrict- 
ed speculation  in  stocks,  but  they  have 
not  depressed  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
prices  have  been  rising  slowly. 

A  Ship  Company's  Report 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  "Titanic," 
the  annual  report,  published  last  week,  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  attracted  more  attention  than 
has  usually  been  given  to  this  company's 
financial  statements.  The  report,  how- 
ever, relates  only  to  the  calendar  year 
191  t.  It  is  well  known  that  the  com- 
pany's stock  issues  and  bonds  do  not  have 
a  high  rating  in  the  market.  The  com- 
mon stock  ($49,921,800),  par  $100,  is 
quoted  at  $4.50;  sales  of  the  cumulative 
6  per  cent,  preferred  ($51,731,000)  were 
made  last  week  at  $18;  and"  the  4^  per 
cent,  bonds  ($71,000,000)  were  selling  at 
65%.  No  dividend  has  been  paid  on  the 
preferred  since  1902,  and  the  accumu- 
lated liability  exceeds  $37,000,000.  At 
the  end  of  last  year,  however,  there  was 
evidence  of  improvement.     A  deficit,  in 


1909,  of  $1,297,000  in  the  profit  and  loss 
surplus  had  been  displaced  by  $821,962 
on  the  right  side,  altho  annual  allowances 
for  depreciation  had  been  considerably 
below  the  average  observed  by  conserva- 
tive ship  companies.  Last  year's  allow- 
ance was  $3,736,793,  for  a  fleet  of  T20 
ships,  valued  at  nearly  $190,000,000.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  insurance  fund 
was  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000.  But 
the  company's  share  of  the  "Titanic"  loss 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  $3,000,000. 
Among  the  many  who  have  reason  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  that  ship,  and  to  re- 
gret the  recklessness  which  invited  a  dis- 
aster, are  the  holders  of  the  company's 
stock  and  bonds. 

....  Toronto  capitalists  are  forming  a 
combination  of  Canada's  flour  mills,  and 
it  is  expected  that  sixty  mills  will  enter  it. 

.  . .  .James  J.  Hill  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Creat  Northern  Rail- 
road's board  on  the  1st,  withdrawing 
from  active  participation  in  the  com- 
pany's business,  and  thus  completing 
thirty-three  years  of  railway  service  in 
the  Northwest. 

...  .A  merger  of  two  Brazilian  com- 
panies controlled  in  Canada  and  London 
— the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway  and  Light 
Company  and  the  Rio  Janeiro  Tramway, 
Light  and  Power  Company — has  been  in- 
c<  >rporated  at  Ottawa,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $120,000,000.  Sir  William  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Toronto,  is  chairman,  and  F. 
S.  Pearson,  of  London,  president. 

...  .A  recent  census  report  shows  that 
387,771  persons  were  engaged,  in  1909, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in 
this  country.  The  capital  invested  was 
$822,237,592,  and  $628,391,813  was  the 
value  of  the  product  in  that  year.  In 
number  of  employees  and  in  value  of 
product  Massachusetts  was  first  (its 
share  of  the  entire  industry  being  about 
30  per  cent.),  North  Carolina  second, 
South  Carolina  third,  and  Rhode  Island 
fourth. 
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Wilson  and  Marshall     T  h  e      Democratic 
Nominated  National      Conven- 

tion, at  Baltimore, 
on  the  2d  inst.,  nominated  Governor 
Wood  row  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  for 
President,  and  Governor  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President. 
When  the  delegates  assembled,  on  Mon- 
day, the  1st,  there  was  no  indication  that 
the  deadlock  would  soon  be  broken.  The 
first  ballot  that  day  was  the  twenty-sev- 
enth. On  the  thirtieth  Wilson  passed 
Clark,  having  460  to  the  Speaker's  455. 
Thereafter  the  Governor  gained  steadily 
but  slowly,  and  the  Speaker  fell  behind. 
After  the  thirty-fourth  ballot  a  recess  was 
taken.  In  the  evening,  on  the  thirty- 
ninth  ballot,  Wilson  for  the  first  time  had 
500.  After  the  forty-second  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  until  Tuesday.  Wilson 
had  fallen  a  little  below  500.  The  next 
morning  Speaker  Clark  came  hurriedly 
to  Baltimore  from  Washington,  hoping 
to  gain  some  votes,  but  he  learned  that 
the  Illinois  delegation  had  decided  to 
shift  the  State's  vote  to  Wilson.  It  was 
on  Monday  that  John  B.  Stanchfield,  a 
New  York  delegate,  made  a  bitter  speech, 
attacking  Mr.  Bryan  for  what  he  had 
said  Saturday  night  about  the  influence 
of  New  York.  He  denounced  Mr.  Bryan 
as  "a  selfish,  money-grabbing,  favor-seek- 
ing, office-chasing,  publicity-hunting  mar- 
plot." On  Tuesday's  first  ballot  the  58 
votes  of  Illinois  were  turned  from  Clark 
to  Wilson,  and  the  latter  made  other 
gains,  his  number  rising  to  602.  On  the 
forty-fifth  ballot  he  had  633  and  Clark 
only  306.  Senator  Bankhead  then  with- 
drew Underwood's  name.  In  reply  to  a 
suggestion  that  the  latter  should  have 
second  place  on  the  ticket  he  said  that 
Underwood  ought    not    be    drawn  away 


from  his  important  work  in  the  House. 
Senator  Stone  then  released  the  Clark 
delegates ;  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston, 
withdrew  the  name  of  Governor  Foss, 
and  Representative  Fitzgerald,  of  New 
York,  moved  that  Wilson  be  nominated 
by  acclamation.  But  the.  roll  was  called 
again,  and  on  the  forty-sixth  ballot  Wil- 
son had  990;  Clark,  84,  and  Harmon,  12. 
Then,  on  Senator  Stone's  motion,  the 
nomination  of  *  Governor  Wilson  was 
made  unanimous.  In  the  evening  the 
platform,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bryan  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  adopted,  and  the  ticket  com- 
pleted. When  a  delegate  from  Georgia 
nominated  Speaker  Clark,  ex-Governor 
Dockery,  of  Missouri,  interposed  with  a 
declination,  saying  the  Speaker  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  House.  A  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  nominated  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  latter  declined  and  then  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  Governor 
Burke,  of  North  Dakota.  On  the  first 
ballot  there  were  389  for  Marshall,  305 
for  Burke  and  157  for  Senator  Chamber- 
lain. Votes  were  cast  for  several  other 
candidates.  On  the  second  ballot  Mar- 
shall had  6453^2  and  Burke  387.  Then 
Burke  was  withdrawn  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Marshall  was  made  unanimous. 
The  convention  adjourned  at  a  few  min- 
utes before  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
second  place,  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  at  length. 
For  sixteen  years,  he  said,  he  had  been 
a  fighting  man.  He  had  not  hesitated  to 
speak  out  on  any  public  question,  or  to 
excite  the  hostility  and  the  enmity  of  men 
when  lie  felt  it  to  be  his  dut)  to  do  so 
in  behalf  of  his  country.  A  man  who 
fights  must  carry  sears,  and  long  before 
the  beginning  of  this  canvass  he  had  de- 
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cided  that  he  had  been  in  so  many  bat- 
tles and  had  alienated  so  many  men  that 
his  party  ought  to  have  the  leadership  of 
some  one  who  had  not  so  offended  and 
who  might  lead  with  greater  hope  of  vic- 
tory. He  came  with  joy  to' surrender 
into  the  hands  of  the  one  chosen  by  the 
convention  a  standard  which  he  had  car- 
ried in  three  campaigns  and  which  had 
never  been  lowered  in  the  face  of  the  en- 
em  v.  The  reasons  which  led  him  to  pre- 
fer another  for  the  Presidency  governed 
his  course  with  respect  to  the  second 
place : 

"It  is  not  because  the  Vice-Presidency  is 
lower  in  importance  than  the  Presidency  that 
I  decline.  There  is  no  office  in  this  nation  so 
low  that  I  would  not  take  it  if  I  could  serve 
my  country  by  accepting"  it.  I  believe  that  I 
can  render  more  service  to  my  country  when 


1  have  not  the  embarrassment  of  a  nomina- 
tion and  have  not  the  suspicion  of  a  selfish 
interest,  more  service  than  I  could  give  as  a 
candidate,  and  your  candidates  will  not  be 
more  active  in  this  campaign  than  I  shall  be. 
My  services  are  at  the  command  of  the  party, 
and  I  feei  a  relief  now  that  the  burden  of 
leadership  is  transferred  to  other  shoulders. 
All  that  I  ask  is  that,  having  given  us  a  plat- 
form the  most  progressive  that  any  party  of 
any  size  has  ever  adopted  in  this  nation,  and 
Having  given  us  a  candidate  who,  J  believe, 
will  appeal  not  only  to  the  Democratic  vote, 
but  to  some  three  or  four  millions  of  Repub- 
licans who  have  been  alienated  by  the  policies 
of  their  party,  there  is  but  one  thing  left,  and 
that  is  to  give  us  a  Vice-President  with  our 
President  who  is  also  progressive,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  joint  debate  between  our  can- 
didates." 

Owing  to  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  on  Satur- 
day, *  Speaker  Clark  that  night  declared 
that  his   "implied   accusation  were   both 


THE  NEW  YORKERS  AT  BALTIMORE 
From  left  to   right  are  standing  Lewis  Nixon,  the  shipbuilder;  Norman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  Democratic  nationa" 
chairman;   Charles  F.   Murphy,  leader  of   Tammany    Hall,   and   Congressman   Fitzgerald,    of   Brooklyn,    who 
made  the  motion  to   dispense   with   the  roll-call  and  to  nominate  Woodrow  Wilson  by  acclamation. 
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false  and  infamous."      On  the  2d,  in  a 

published  statement,  he  said : 

"I  lost  the  nomination  solely  thru  the  vile 
and  malicious  slanders  of  Col.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  of  Nebraska.  True,  these  slan- 
ders were  by  innuendo  and  insinuation,  but 
they  were  no  less  deadly    for  that   reason." 

He  has  urged  his  friends  to  give  the 
ticket  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  says  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Democrats  to  accept  the  convention's  de- 
cision with  good  will  and  no  regrets,  and 
to  work  for  the  election  of  Wilson.  Mr. 
Underwood  has  asked  the  Governor  to 
advise  with  him  as  to  "any  matters 
transpiring  at  Washington."  The  party 
leaders  have  visited  the  Governor  at  Sea 
Girt,  N.  J.,  and  bowed  to  his  will.  For- 
mal notice  of  his  nomination  will  be 
given  to  him  there  on  August  7. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  The  cal1  for  a  convention 
Party  *°     f°rm     tne     proposed 

new  party  was  issued  on 
the  8th.  and  the  convention  is  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  August  5.  Forty  S'ates 
are  represented  by  the  signers,  and  tie 
call  is  addressed  to  "the  people  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  past 
political  differences."  Among  thos? 
whose  names  are  attached  are  James  R. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio;  William  Fiinn  and 
Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania;  Cecil 
Lyon,  of  Texas;  Senator  Poindexter,  of 
Washington ;  Governor  Carey,  of  Wy- 
oming ;  Judge  Lindsey,  of  Colorado ; 
Medill  McCormick,  of  Illinois  ;  Henry  J. 
Allen,  of  Kansas;  Charles  J.  Boniparte, 
of  Maryland ;  Matthew  Hale,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Senator  Dixon,  of  Montana ; 
Everett  Colby,  George  L.  Record,  and 
ex-Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey ;  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  California;  Leslie 
Coombs,  of  Kentucky ;  Governor  Vessey, 
of  South  Dakota ;  William  A.  Prender- 
gast,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  Timothy  L. 
Woodruff/  of  New  York.  The  call  ap- 
peals to  those  who  "realize  that  the 
power  of  the  crooked  political  bosses  and 
of  the  privileged  classes  behind  them  is 
so  strong  in  the  two  old  party  organiza- 
tions that  no  helpful  movement  in  the 
real  interest  of  the  country  can  come 
out  of  either"  ;  who  believe  in  the  righl 
and  capacity  of  the  people  to  rule  th  m- 
selves;   who  believe   that  government    Iv 


the  few  has  become  government  by  the 
sordid  influences  that  control  the  few ; 
that  only  thru  the  proposed  move- 
ment can  legislation  demanded  by  mod- 
ern industrial  evolution  be  obtained ;  and 
that  the  commandment  (Thou  shall  not 
steal)    applies   to   politics   as   well   as   to 

business. After    the     nomination     of 

Wilson  there  was  a  noticeable  tendency 
among    the    Roosevelt    Progressives    to 
avoid   the   movement   for   a   new   party. 
Governor  Osborn,  of   Michigan,  oppos- 
ing such  a  movement,  said  Republicans 
could  vote  for   Wilson  without  bolting. 
In  Colorado  the  Progressives  111  confer- 
ence voted  against   a  new  party.     Two 
or  three  Progressive    Republican    news- 
papers   began    to    support    Wilson.      In 
several  States  the  Progressive  organiza- 
tion  was  divided.     Mr.   Bonaparte   said 
the  Wilson  nomination  made  Roosevelt's 
success  less  probable  and  his  candidacy 
"less  obviously  needful  in  the  public  in- 
terest."     But    Mr.    Roosevelt    said    he 
would  not  turn  back.     Complete  tickets 
were  to  be  put  up  in  all  States  where  the 
organization  was  not  controlled  by  Pro- 
gressives.   He  intended,  he  said  in  inter- 
views, to  inquire  concerning  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  with  especial 
reference  to  meat,  butter,  milk  and  eggs. 
The  platforms   of  both   the  old   parties 
were  wrong  in  demanding  rigid  enforce- 
ment   of    the    Anti-Trust    law ;    Trusts 
should  be    controlled  and    regulated  by 
the  Government.      In    the    Senate,  Mr. 
Works,  of  California,  offering  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries, said    he  could    not    join    a  new 
party  movement,   nor   could   he  support 
Air.   Taft,   who  secured   his   nomination 
by  unjust  and  illegal  means.     The  Taft 
and   Roosevelt    campaign    had   been    un- 
dignified and    disgraceful.        The   move- 
ment for  a  new  party  was  "founded  upon 
hatred,  revenge  and  ambition."     Senator 
La  Follette  again  asks  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
publish  the  expense  account  of  his  can- 
vass.     I  le  was  supported,  the    Senator 
says,   by   the   Steel    Trust   and   the   Har- 
vester Trust,  and  his  canvass  was  "char- 
acterized by   riotous   expenditure."      The 
publicity   demanded,    the    Senator   adds. 
would  defend  the  people  against  the  po- 
litical investments  of  special  privilege. 
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Secretary  MacVeagh      The   resignation  of 
Attacked  A    Piatt     Andrew, 

an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  made  known 
on  the  3d.  It  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Andrew  sent  to  the  President 
a  long  letter,  and  to  Secretary  MacVeagh 
another,  giving  copies  of  them  to  the 
press.  Writing  to  the  President  he 
sharply  criticised  the  Secretary,  saying  he 
himself  and  other  prominent  officers  of 
the  department  (whom  he  named)  had 
been  "hampered  and  discouraged"  by  Mr. 
MacVeagh's  "idiosyncrasies,  his  astonish- 
ing capacity  for  procrastination,  his  in- 
capacity for  decision,  and  the  peculiar 
moods  of  suspicion  and  aversion  to  which 
he  is  continually  subject."  Among  those 
named  were  Comptroller  Murray,  Treas- 
urer McClung  and  Commissioner  Cabell. 
Several  officers,  he  said,  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  resigning  because  of  the  Sec- 
retary's curious  conduct.  All  the  inter- 
views of  the  Secretary  with  Andrew  him- 
self during  the  last  year  would  not  amount 
to  one  hour.  The  Secretary  would  unac- 
countably delay  decisions  for  several 
months,  and  for  months  at  a  time  had  not 
been  on  speaking  terms  with  certain  re- 
sponsible officers.  The  resignation  was 
tendered  "with  infinite  regret,"  but  under 
such  conditions  it  had  become  impossible 
to  do  the  business  of  the  writer's  office. 
After  the  publication  of  the  letters  Mr. 
Taft  said : 

"Mr.  Andrew's  resignation  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  requested,  sub- 
mitted and  accepted  in  view  of  his  failure  to 
obey  orders  given  to  him  by  the  Secretary." 

On  the  4th,  Mr.  MacVeagh  said  that  the 
resignation  had  not  been  a  voluntary  one ; 
that  Andrew  had  repeatedly  been  asked 
to  resign  and  had  repeatedly  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  office ;  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Chicago  convention  in 
disobedience  of  orders  given  three  times  ; 
that  after  his  return  letters  asking  him  to 
resign  had  been  sent  to  him  four  times ; 
that  finally  Mr.  Taft  in  writing  author- 
ized and  directed  him  (the  Secretary)  to 
ask  for  the  resignation,  and  that  the  pub- 
lication of  Andrew's  letters  followed. 
Andrew,  he  added,  had  not  been  efficient 
enough,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  get 
some  one  in  his  place.  Whereupon  Sen- 
ator Lodge  said  the  charge  of  inefficiency 


was  an  absurd  one.  He  had  known  of  An- 
drew as  a  professor  at  Harvard  and  as 
Director  of  the  Mint,  and  was  convinced 
that  his  services  had  been  of  much  value 
to  the  Government.  It  is  said  that  Sen- 
ators Root  and  Crane  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  Andrew's  interest.  Mr.  Taft  said 
on  the  5th  that  the  incident  was  closed. 
Mr.  MacVeagh's  statement  warranted  an 
inference  that  the  officers  named  by  An- 
drew were  standing  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  controversy.  There  were  some  indi- 
cations, however,  that  there  had  been 
foundation  for  Andrew's  assertions  about 
them,  and  his  friends  said  these  officers 
had  approved  his  letter  before  the  pub- 
lication of  it. 

Plague  in  Havana  Bubonic  plague  ha  s 
and  San  Juan  appeared  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Trinidad  to 
San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  where  twenty- 
one  persons  have  died  of  the  disease. 
Many  residents  have  left  the  city.  Thou- 
sands of  rats  have  been  killed,  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  a  bounty  of  five  cents  for 
each  one.  There  was  no  case  in  Cuba 
until  the  3d  inst,  when  a  Spaniard  em- 
ployed as  a  hostler  in  connection  with 
sewer  contracts  in  Havana  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  in  that  city.  Three  days  later 
a  board  of  physicians  reported  that  he 
had  the  plague.  He  had  been  taken  ill  at 
his  lodgings,  which  were  very  near  the 
Government  palace.  It  is  now  said  that 
three  other  persons  in  Havana  have  died 
of  the  disease.    President  Gomez  has  left 

the  city  for  his  house  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  General  Estenoz,  the 
negro  rebels  showed  no  signs  of  activity 
until  the  5th,  when  they  attacked  a  police 
station  on  the  outskirts  of  Santiago  and- 
killed  a  policeman.  Many  refugees  who 
went  to  Santiago  have  now  returned 
to  their  farms  and  plantations,  and  sev- 
eral  of   the    American   battleships    have 

sailed    for    their    home    stations. In 

Honolulu,  on  the  4th,  the  veterans  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  anniversary  ceremonies 
because  Miss  Hyo  Myahara,  a  Japanese 
girl,  had  been  appointed  to  read  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  the  steps  of 
the  capitol.  More  than  half  of  those  in 
the  parade  were  Japanese  or  Chinese. 
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Orozco  Defeated  in      A   decisive  battle 
Mexico  was    fought    on    the 

3d  at  Bachimba 
Pass,  40  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua.   It  began  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night  General   Huerta  reported   to  Ma- 
dero  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory, 
having  taken  all  of  the  important  positions 
originally  chosen  and  held  by  Orozco,  the 
rebel  commander.    Huerta's  artillery  had 
been    effectively   used   and    Orozco   was 
short  of  ammunition.     Before  the  next 
morning    Orozco    retreated,    and    when 
Huerta,  at  daybreak,  prepared  to  resume 
the  fight,  he  found  before  him  only  Oroz- 
co's dead  and  wounded.      It  was  report- 
ed, the  day  before  the  battle,  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  Federal  soldiers,  in  railway 
cars,  had  been  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
one  of  Orozco's  mines,  but  it  now   ap- 
pears that  a  water  tank  was   destroyed 
and  that  no  soldier  was  killed.     Huerta 
found  and   dug    out    eight  of  Orozco's 
mines.     Orozco  retreated  toward  Juarez, 
burning  the  railway  bridges  between  that 
city  and  Chihuahua.     Huerta's  army  en- 
tered Chihuahua  on  the  5th.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day  about  2,000  of  Orozco's  men 
arrived  at  Juarez.     There  was  a  report 
that  Orozco  had  threatened  to  shell  and 
destroy  the  El  Paso  gas  and  electric  light 
works   (which   supply  light  for  Juarez) 
and  thus  to  compel  intervention.     But  he 
denied  that  he  had  made  such  a  threat  or 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  injure  Ameri- 
can property.     Partly  on  account  of  the 
report,  the  Governor  of  Texas  ordered 
militia,   a  battery  included,  to  El   Paso, 
although   3,000   soldiers   of   the   Federal 
army   were   there.      Orozco    decided    to 
send  his  troops  westward,  into  Sonora, 
and  to  carry  on  guerrilla  warfare.     His 
purpose,  as  set  forth  by  his  father,  was 
eventually  to  get  possession  of  a  Pacific 
port,   Guaymas   preferred,   and   there   to 
seek     a     supply     of     ammunition     from 
abroad.     Persons  representing  him   said 
that  at  Guaymas  he  could  obtain  ammu- 
nition  from  Japanese  or  German   firms. 
Rut  in,  moving  westward  his  soldiers  will 
encounter  a  large   Federal   force,  whose 
aim  it  is  to  check  and  capture  them.     At 
the  end  of  last  week  it  was  thought  that 

there  would  be  no  fighting  at  Juarez. 

Dispatches  from  the  Mexican  capital  sa\ 
that  Jose  Limantour,  for  main  years 
Minister  of  Finance,  has  been   formally 


accused,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made 
by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, of  robbing  the  treasury  at  the  time 
of  the   downfall   of  Diaz,   and  the   sum 

named    is    $10,000,000. Great  floods, 

last  week,  in  Jalisco,  Guanajuato,  and 
Zacatecas,  washed  away  railroads  and 
left  for  the  capital  no  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  except  by 

the  line  to  Vera  Cruz. A  report  has 

been  published,  and  denied,  that  the  In- 
tercontinental Rubber  Company,  in  which 
ex-Senator  Aldrich  and  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
are  interested,  has  sold  its  factories  at 
Torreon  and  elsewhere,  and  its  guayule 
plantations,  for  $30,000,000,  to  the  Ma- 
deros,  who  have  invested  large  sums  in 
the  industry. 

At  the  recent  munici- 
Central  America      pal     elections     in     the 

Republic    of    Panama, 
on  the  30th  ult.,  the  supporters  of  Dr. 
Belisario    Porras,    a    candidate    for    the 
Presidency  at  the  election  to  be  held  on 
the   14th  inst,  were  successful  in  fifty 
of  the  sixty-two  districts,  having  large 
majorities  in  Panama,  Colon,  and  other 
towns.    These  elections  were  supervised, 
at  the  request  of  both  parties,  by  United 
States   officers,   under    the    direction   of 
Minister  Dodge,    Colonel  Goethals,  and 
Colonel  Greene.    There  was  no  disorder. 
The  leading  newspapers  commended  the 
behavior  of  the  American  guards,  but  a 
paper  representing  the  interests  of  Presi- 
dent   Arosemena    complained    that    they 
had  prevented  a   free  expression  of  the 
popular  will.     On  the  night  of  the  4th, 
American  marines  and  civilians  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  in  Panama  were  at- 
tacked   by    the   police.      One    American 
civilian  was  killed,  and  eight  marines  and 
two  American   civilians   were   wounded. 
Two  of  the  marines  are  mortally  injured. 
The  marines  were  unarmed.     An  investi- 
gation is   in  progress.  It   is  reported 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  resent- 
ing the  refusal  of  our  Senate  to  ratify  the 
loan    convention,    and    being     sorely     in 
need  of  money,  will   seek  a  loan  in   Kn 
rope.     It  is  also  said  that  the  New  York 
bankers  who  recently  advanced  $1,500,- 
000   (which  has  been    used   in   establish- 
ing a  national   hank    and    in   improving 
the   currency)    will   give   relief   by    pur- 
chasing the  Government's  railroad. 
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Costa  Rica  asks  our  Government  for  the 
services  of  army  engineers,  to  be  used  in 
developing  a  Pacific  port  in  that  coun- 
try.  The  recent  earthquakes  in  Costa 

Rica  were  followed  (in  tropical  mid- 
summer) by  snowstorms.  Rivers  over- 
flowed their  banks  and  several  villages 
were  destroyed.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated a  relief  fund  of  $500,000. 

The  meeting  of  the 
European  Diplomacy  German  and  Rus- 
sian Emperors  at 
Baltischport  July  4  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  very  significant  event,  tho  corre- 
spondents are  not  agreed  as  to  what  it 
signifies.  Both  Emperors  are  accom- 
panied by  their  premiers,  foreign  minis- 
ters, ambassadors  and  other  leading  of- 
ficials of  the  Government,  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  it  is  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  visit  is  not  purely  social,  as  it  is 
stated  to  be,  but  that  the  questions  of  the 
termination  of  the  Turco-Italian  war  and 
of  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  case  of  a  war 
between  England  and  Germany  are  un- 
der discussion.  The  Kaiser  and  Prince 
Adalbert  are  on  the  royal  yacht  "Hohen- 
zollern,"  which  is  anchored  in  the  harbor 
alongside  the  Czar's  yacht  "Standart." 
That  Russia  is  determined  upon  re- 
building the  navy  destroyed  .  during  the 
war  with  Japan  is  shown  by  the  action  of 
the  Duma  in  voting  for  a  naval  program 
involving  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$650,000,000  in  the  next  five  years.  This 
exceeds  even  the  liberal  German  appro- 
priation of  $103,750,000  a  year  and  is  ex- 
pected to  give  Russia  a  larger  navy  than 
any  other  nation  except  Great  Britain. 
The  four  Dreadnoughts  now  building 
in  the  Baltic  will  be  ready  in  1914,  and 
the  three  on  the  stocks  in  the  Black  Sea 
will  be  launched  in  the  following  year. 
Four  more  are  soon  to  be  under  con- 
struction.  Norway   also   has    become 

ambitious  for  a  greater  navy,  and  the 
Storthing  by  a  large  majority  voted  an 

appropriation       of       $5,000,000. The 

Portuguese  Government,  which,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  withdrew 
its  ambassador  from  the  Vatican,  has 
now  decided  to  renew  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  both  houses  of  parliament  have 
voted  in  favor  of  such  action.  The  cause 
of  this  change  of  policy  is  surmised  to  be 
the  fear  that  Germany  will  seize  some  of 


the  Portuguese  colonies  or  that  Spain 
will  support  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  Captain  Couciere,  who  led 
the  previous  attempts,  is  reported  to  have 
collected  another  force  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  and  to  have  led  a  force  of  400 
royalists  across  the  line  into  northern 
Portugal.  It  was,  however,  easily  re- 
pelled by  the  republican  troops. 

French  Labor  Disruption  of  the  con- 
Difficulties  necting  links  between 
ships  and  docks  is  at  the 
present  time  the  ailment  common  to 
many  lands.  In  New  York  City  trans- 
atlantic vessels  are  unable  to  leave  at 
their  appointed  time  on  account  of  the 
crews  going  on  strike  at  the  last  moment. 
In  England  the  King  has  decided  not  to 
visit  the  East  End  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting the  first  sod  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Dock  Extension  on  July  17,  for  fear  the 
open  disaffection  of  that  section  might 
give  rise  to  some  unfortunate  incident. 
The  dock  strike  at  London  is  still  un- 
broken, altho  the  authorities  are  able  to 
preserve  order  sufficient  to  secure  the  un- 
loading of  food  supplies  and  their  trans- 
port to  market.  In  France  the  seamen 
who  have  been  on  a  strike  since  June  18 
are  now  being  joined  by  the  dock  labor- 
ers of  Marseilles,  Dunkirk,  Havre  and 
other  ports.  At  Havre  the  combined 
forces  of  seamen  and  dockers  seized  a 
steamship,  and  after  being  expelled  from 
it  by  the  police  barricaded  themselves  on 
the  docks.  When  attacked  by  the  police 
and  soldiers  they  defended  themselves 
with  bricks  and  stones  and  when  forced 
to  retreat  threw  up  barricades  of  furni- 
ture in  the  streets.  Troops  have  been 
sent  to  Havre  from  Rouen  to  restore  or- 
der. The  transatlantic  liner  "Savoie" 
was  unable  to  leave  Saturday  on  account 
of  the  strike.  At  Cherbourg  the  dockers 
struck  on  the  arrival  of  1,300  mail  bags 
for  New  York,  which  should  have  been 
sent  from  Havre,  but  had  been  forwarded 
to  Cherbourg  in  the  hope  of  getting  them 
off  there.  At  Bordeaux  also  a  conflict 
took  place  between  the  strikers  and  the 
police  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamship 
''Magellan."  The  strike  of  the  French 
seamen  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  higher  wages.  The  navigation 
companies  offered  an  increase  averaging 
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10  per  cent.,  but  this  compromise  was  re- 
jected. The  employers  declared  that  the 
proffered  increase  would  mean  to  them 
an  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
not  counting  the  additional  contributions 
necessary  to  the  insurance  and  pension 
funds,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  make  a  greater  sacrifice  in 

the  interests  of  peace. The  Chamber 

of  Deputies  has  passed  a  law  establishing 
a  ten-hour  day  for  the  employees  of  fac- 
tories and  business  houses.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  wished  it  to  be  made 
general  for  all  industries  and  establish- 
ments and  still  hope  for  such  a  measure 
in  the  future,  but  for  the  present  they 
have  been  obliged  to  consent  to  a  com- 
promise which  excludes  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  minor  and  domestic  in- 
dustries. The  question  of  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  was  the  cause  of  much 
controversy.  The  bill  was  at  first  amend- 
ed to  exclude  those  industries  where  cus- 
tomarily fewer  than  twenty  workingmen 
were  employed  in  the  case  of  hand  work 
establishments  and  fewer  than  ten  if 
power  was  used  for  the  machine.  The 
committee  on  labor  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred  cut  the  exemption  down  to  five 
adult  laborers,  but  when  the  bill  came 
back  to  the  Chamber  it  was  raised  to  ten, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Minister 
of  Labor,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  held 
that  an  establishment  where  ten  adults 
were  employed  was  not  a  domestic  indus- 
try, but  a  real  factory.  The  Government, 
however  accepted  the  amendment,  be- 
cause, as  was  frankly  stated,  the  measure 
was  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  one, 
to  be  replaced  later  by  a  law  which  made 
no  such  exceptions. 

Lord  Mersey's  report 
Foreign  Notes  upon  the  loss  of  the  "Ti- 
tanic" declares  that  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  accident,  and  that  Captain  Smith 
might  have  slowed  down  his  engines  and 
made  two  pr  three  knots  less.  Tt  is  the 
opinion  of  the  cotirl  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  passengers  might  have  been  saved 
if  the  crew  of  the  "Titanic"  had  been  bet- 
ter organized  and  trained,  and  that  the 
officers  should  have  filled  the  lifeboats  to 
capacity.  The  "Titanic"  is  declared  to 
have  left  port  a  seaworthy  ship,  and 
therefore  neither  the  owners  nor  design- 


ers are  open  to  criticism.  J.  Bruce  Is- 
may,  managing  director  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  is  commended  for  his  work  in 
the  rescue  of  the  passengers.  The  report 
recommends  that  all  vessels  be  equipped 
with  Marconi  apparatus,  with  operators 
constantly  on  duty,  and  that  lookout  men 
should  be. stationed  at  the  stem  head  as 
well  as  the  crow's  nest.  The  lifeboat  reg- 
ulations of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  de- 
clared antiquated  and  inadequate. On 

account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  all  importations  of  cattle 
from  Ireland  to  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  have  been  prohibited.  The  disease 
originated  in  Dublin  and  has  already  in- 
fected several  localities  in  England. 

The  Liberals  have  determined  to  put  up 
candidates  for  the  Parliamentary  seats  of 
Hanley  and  Crewe,  notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  Laborites,  who  declared 
that  these  seats  rightfully  belonged  to 
their  party.  The  Labor  leaders  declared 
that  if  Liberal  candidates  were  brought 
forward  their  whole  representation  of 
forty-one  members  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  sent  to 
these  districts  for  electioneering.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  Government  would 
not  yield,  they  modified  their  attitude  and 
decided  to  withdraw  only  such  members 
as  were  actually  needed  in  the  campaign. 
The  Government  can  dispense  with  the 
Labor  votes  so  long  as  the  Irish  contin- 
gent remains  loyal.  The  Home  Rule  bill 
is  expected  to  be  pushed  thru  during  the 

fall  session.- The  trial  of  the  Camor- 

rists  at  Viterbo,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  two  years,  is  apparently  reaching  an 
end.  President  Bianchi  concluded  on 
July  6  his  charge  to  the  jury,  summing 
up  the  testimony  given  in  the  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Gennaro  Cuocolo  and  Maria 
Cutinelli  Cuocolo  in  June,  1906,  and  the 
jury  is  expected  to  render  a  verdict  this 
week. In  the  Olympic  games  now  be- 
ing held  at  Stockholm  the  100  meter  race 
was  won  by  Americans,  Ralph  Craig,  of 
Detroit,  being  first ;  A.  T.  Meyer,  o\  \Yw 
York,  second,  and  D.  F.  Lippincott,  of 
Philadelphia,  third;  time,  104-5  seconds. 
The  Pentathlon,  which  is  designed  to  test 
all-round  ability  and  consists  of  a  run- 
ning broad  jump,  throwing  the  javelin. 
200  meters  rrnn,  throwing  the  discus  and 
1,500  meters  inn,  was  won  by  James 
Thorpe,  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Schools, 
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BY    SAMUEL    D.   McCONNELL,   D.D. 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  a  very  strong  commission 
was  appointed  upon  "Faith  and 
Order."  The  purpose  is  to  confer  with 
the  Churches  of  the  wrorld  with  a  view  to 
reaching  some  agreement  upon  the  fun- 
damental requisites  in  faith  and  order 
for  a  reunited  Church. 

As  the  commissioners  are  about  to  go 
abroad  to  make  their  appeal  to  the 
world  court  it  may  be  well  to  raise  the 
question  whether,  as  things  are,,  they  can 
"come  into  court  with  clean  hands." 
And  this  is  a  question  which  concerns, 
in  one  way  or  another,  every  Church 
which  may  appear  in  such  a  conference. 
I  speak  here,  naturally,  of  my  own 
Church  alone ;  but  I  do  this  with  the 
hope  that  others  may  speak  for  their 
own  with  equal  candor. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  movement  is 
the  unification  of  the  religious  forces  of 
the  world,  which  are  at  present  con- 
fessedly broken,  divided  and  consequent- 
ly impotent. 

This  division  is  assumed  to  be  due  to 
a  disagreement  concerning  two  ques- 
tions : 

(  i )  What  is  the  true  and  essential 
belief  of  Christianity? 

(2)  What  really  and  essentially  makes 
a  man  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
Christ? 

Our  commissioners  go  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Church.  They  can- 
not go  beyond  or  outside  their  creden- 
tials. This  being  the  case,  what  can 
they  and  what  can  they  not  say? 

So  far  as  faith  is  concerned  it  will 
probably  be  alleged  that  their  instruc- 
tions arc  clear.  It  is  now  a  good  many 
years 'since  our  House  of  Bishops  de- 
clared that  acceptance  of  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  is  suffi- 
cient. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that 
this  obiter  dictum  has  no  validity  so  far 
as  this  Church  is  concerned.  No  final 
authority  is  lodged  in  any  one  bishop,  or 
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"in  all  of  them  together,  to  pronounce 
what  the  doctrine  of  this  Church  is. 
Their  pronouncement  has  never,  so  far, 
been  ratified  or  accepted  by  the  Church. 

Moreover,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it 
could  not  be.  By  the  majority  among  us 
it  is  thought  to  contain  too  little ;  by  a 
great  many  it  is  thought  to  embrace  too 
much.  This  Church  has  not  yet  pro- 
nounced what  is  essential  to  the  faith  of 
a  reunited  Church,  or  what  is  the  nature 
or  kind  of  subscription  to  it  necessary  to 
admission  thereto. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
be  open  to  the  commissioners  only  to  se- 
cure information  for  use  in  some  future 
action  by  this  Church.  They  may  ascer- 
tain, if  they  can — and  if  they  can  find 
any  one  with  authority  to  speak — what 
doctrinal  formula  would  be  satisfactory 
to  other  Churches.  I  have  little  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  I  have  little  wish  that  they 
should  do  so ;  for  the  reunited  Church  of 
which  we  dream  and  for  which  we  long 
will  never  be  organized  about  a  creed 
at  all.  The  "faith"  will  be  what  it  was 
at  the  beginning,  not  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions addrest  to  the  intellect,  but  a  deter- 
mination of  will  to  follow  in  "His  Way." 
Any  man  thus  well  willed  will  be  wel- 
comed gladly.  As  he  continues  to  do 
His  will  he  will  learn  of  the  doctrine. 

But  this  must  be  done  in  the  main, 
each  man  for  himself,  and  no  man  will 
ever  be  able  honestly  to  state  his  belief 
in  terms  set  by  another,  least  of  all  in  the 
compromise  phrases  of  a  council.  The 
Church  of  the  future  will  be  one  of  free 
men  in  Christ.  It  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  the  two  verbs  which  express  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  believe  and  love, 
have  neither  of  them  an  imperative 
mood. 

In  any  conference,  therefore,  upon 
faith  and  order,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  what  faith  really  means.  If  it 
be  taken  to  mean  formulated  statements 
of  doctrine,  the  movement  is  doomed  to 
failure.     For  men  can  agree  to  act  alike, 
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but  they  can  never  agree  to  think  alike. 
If  a  reunited  Church  organize  itself 
about  a  formulation  of  doctrine — even 
supposing  that  it  could  agree  upon  it  at 
the  outset — it  would  surely  disintegrate 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  repeatedly  in 
the  past.  If  for  no  other  reason,  this. 
would  come  about  because  the  wit  of  no 
one  generation  can  devise  terms  which 
will  satisfy  the  generations  which  come 
after.> 

But  the  greater  difficulty  is  with  or- 
der. It  is  a  sad  and  depressing  fact  that 
the  apparently  insuperable  barrier 
against  Church  unity  is  the  ministry. 
The  office  which,  one  would  think, 
should  bind  the  disciples  together,  is  the 
obstacle  which  holds  them  asunder.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  clergy  the  laity  could 
heal  their  differences  tomorrow.  In 
point  of  fact  they  do  fraternize  and  co- 
operate until  some  juncture  occurs  when 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  officially  a 
minister.  When  that  occurs  they  are 
obliged  to  separate. 

It  is  here  that  our  commissioners  must 
find  their  hands  tied  and  their  tongues 
dumb.  There  is  no  other  aspect  in  which 
our  Church  is  so  unsatisfactory.  In  the- 
ory we  recognize  our  own  ministry,  the 
ministry  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of 
some  of  the  Oriental  Churches.  But 
neither  Roman  nor  Greek  will  acknowl- 
edge us.  And  we  in  our  turn  will  not 
acknowledge  the  Protestant  Churches 
about  us. 

In  this  way  it  happens  that  we  are 
shut  out  by  some  of  our  neighbors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  we  shut  ourselves  out 
from  other  neighbors  on  the  other  hand. 
When  a  Roman  priest  comes  to  us  we 
do  not  reordain  him,  but  Rome  deposes 
him  ;  when  one  of  our  clergy  goes  to  the 
Presbyterians,  for  example,  they  do  not 
reordain  him,  but  we  depose  him ! 
Could  any  conceivable  state  of  things  be 
more  unchristian,  or  more  preposterous, 
than  this? 

And  what  have  we  done  to  correct  it? 
Nothing.  It  may  be  asked :  "What  could 
we  do?     We  are  bound  by  what  we  be- 


lieve to  be  a  regulation  of  Christ  that 
none  shall  be  accounted  a  minister  ex- 
cept he  can  trace  his  official  ancestry 
thru  a  bishop  to  an  Apostle.  But  where 
is  such  a  law  written  ?  When  was  it 
promulgated  ?     And  by  whom  ? 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  regulation  of 
our  Church ;  but  what  other  sanctity  has 
it?  Why,  for  instance,  should  we  de- 
pose one  of  our  ministers  who  has  be- 
come the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  or  of 
a  Lutheran  congregation?  Because  he 
"has  abandoned  the  communion  of  this 
Church"?  Has  he?  If  he  choose  to 
come  to  the  communion  at  one  of  our 
altars  thereafter  who  shall  say  him  nay? 
Has  he  not  a  right?  No  one  will  say 
that  his  deposition  carries  excommuni- 
cation with  it.  Is  he  not  still  "in  com- 
munion" ?  What  purpose  does  his  depo- 
sition serve  but  to  give  a  wanton  and 
gratuitous  offense  to  the  Church  where 
he  is,  for  the  time  being,  serving? 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  for 
us  to  acknowledge  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestants  on  the  one  side  would  make 
forever  impossible  our  recognition  by 
the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  on  the 
other.  To  this  I  reply :  It  would  not 
make  it  one  whit  more  unlikely  than  it  is 
as  things  are  now.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  a  united  and 
solid  Protestantism  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  make  much  better  terms  at  Rome 
— if  such  a  thing  were  possible  at  all — 
than  small  and  separate  organizations 
acting  separately  can  ever  hope  or  wish 
for. 

For  all  these  reasons  one  could  wish 
that  our  commissioners,  as  well  as  those 
they  meet,  could  enter  their  conferences 
with  more  confidence  that  they  represent 
the  churches  for  which  they  speak,  and 
that  the  conferences  should  be  deferred 
until  all  the  conferees  be  instructed  what 
to  say. 

The  consoling  thought,  however,  is 
that  they,  in  their  personnel,  do,  at  any 
rate,  carry  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
Master. 

I'n  1  \ni  1  i- 1 1 1  \.    Pa. 


^Woodro\^"WTlson. 

BY   HESTER  E.  HOSFORD 

[We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  our  readers  this  week  the  following 
sketch  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  author  of  "Woodrow  Wilson  and  New  Jersey  Made  Over,"  reviewed  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  June  27.  Miss  Hosford  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  for  the 
past  six  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Literature  and  teacher  of  Civics  in 
the  high  school  at  Orange,  N.  J.  It  was  her  good  fortune  to  have  been  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  household  at  Sea  Girt  on  the  day  when  he  was  nominated  at  Baltimore.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  from  family  portraits  hitherto  unpublished. — 
Editor.] 


N( )  butler  in  livery  greeted  me  at 
''the  Little  White  House,"  in 
Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  where  I  had  the 
honor  of  being-  a  guest  at  luncheon  on 
the  eventful  day  of  the  nomination  of 
Jersey's  militant,  conservative-progres- 
sive Governor  for  President.  "Sam" 
Gordon,  an  educated  colored  man,  whose 
duties  usually  keep  him  at  the  Trenton 
State  House,  met  me  at  the  door.  I 
speak  of  "Sam"  because  he  said  to  me  a 
few  weeks  ago:  'T  have  been  the  attend- 
ant on  the  staff  of  every  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  there  has  never  been  one  of  them, 
before  Governor  Wilson,  who  had  such 
an  unselfish  spirit ;  no — nor  the  patience, 
nor  self-control.  I  never  knew  any  man 
like  him." 

The  dignity  and  self-composure  of 
this  now  acknowledged  champion  of  de- 
mocracy is  reflected  in  the  deportment 
of  every  member  of  his  family. 

To  be  sure,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
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news  of  the  forty-fifth  ballot  coming  in 
from  Baltimore,  the  report  that  "Illinois 
had  gone  over  to  Wilson,"  and  that 
others  were  coming  rapidly,  there  were 
some  ripples  of  excitement  in  the  Wil- 
son home.  Mrs.  Wilson  extended  her 
hand  and  remarked  in  a  sweet,  gracious 
way :  "We  have  good  news."  Miss 
Eleanor  Randolph  Wilson,  the  Govern- 
or's youngest  daughter,  was  enthusias- 
tically recording  her  father's  votes,  as 
the  messages  were  brought  in  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Her  sister,  Miss  Jessie  Wood- 
row,  listened  with  complacent  but  confi- 
dent satisfaction,  while  Miss  Margaret, 
the  eldest  of  the  trio,  actually  shouted 
with  glee.  And  yet,  beneath  the  surface, 
a  keen  observer  could  discern  that  each 
of  the  interesting  women  present  was 
conscious  of  the  great  contest  in  prog- 
ress and  of  the  responsibility  which  the 
outcome  might  bring  to  her.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  when  Governor 
Wilson  himself  appeared  in  response  to 
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the  call  to  luncheon,  served  at  a  long 
table  on  the  deep  veranda  of  the  Sea 
Girt  cottage.  Seated  at  his  right,  I 
studied  his  countenance — this  time  more 
thoughtful,  grave  and  serious  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  it.  I  recalled  that  on 
the  night  when  the  Baltimore  tumult  was 
most  intense,  mine  host  had  been  deeply 
absorbed  in  reading  "The  Life  of  Glad- 
stone.'' I  remarked  that  a  lack  of  emo- 
tion at  so  crucial  a  time  seemed  most  ex- 
traordinary.    The  Governor  replied : 

''Yes,  an  clastic  temperament  combined  with 
a  Presbyterian  creed,  will  do  much  for  a  man. 
in  any  crisis.  I  have  not  felt  any  of  this  as  if 
it  were  a  thing"  that  centered  on  myself  as  an 
individual.  The  fine  men  who  have  been 
lighting  for  me  in  Baltimore  I  have  not  re- 
garded as  miy  representatives.  I  have  felt  all 
the  while  that  they  were  honoring  me  by  re- 
garding me  as  their  representative  and  that 
they  were  fighting  for  me  be- 
cause they  thought  I  could 
stand  for  and  tight  for  the 
things  that  they  believed  in 
and  desired  for  the  country. 
1  do  not  see  how  any  man 
could  feel  elation  as  such  re- 
sponsibilities loomed  nearer 
and  nearer  to  him,  or  how  he 
could  feel  any  shallow  per- 
sonal pride." 

The  modest  woman  who 
sat  opposite  the  now  chos- 
en standard  bearer  of  the 
Democratic  party  reveals 
in  every  word  and  glance 
that  she  is  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity. 

The  natural  composure 
of  both  Governor  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
during  this  intensely  interesting  hour 
bespoke  the  culture  of  centuries.  The 
conversation  at  table,  animated  and  bril- 
liant, was  frequently  interrupted  by 
flashes  of  convention  news,  and,  as  each 
message  brought  better  news  than  the 
one  which  preceded  it,  every  one  became 
more  thoughtful  and  talked  less.  By  the 
time  we  left  the  table  groups  of  photog- 
raphers arid  newspaper  men  were  wait- 
ing outside. 

Governor  Wilson  was  posing  for  a 
photograph  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
when  he  was  informed  that  Underwood 
had  withdrawn.  "Well,  I  declare."  said 
he,  "that  will  give  me  enough  votes  if 
they  all  go  to  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  official  secretary 
brought  the  news  of  the  memorable 
forty-sixth  and  final  ballot.     "Have  yon 
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told    Mrs.    Wilson?"    queried    the    Gov- 
ernor. 

"No,  sir,  I  came  first  to  you." 
"Please   tell   her   at  once,"   he  calmly 
said. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  the  Governor, 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  their  daughters  were 
missed.  When  they  returned  the  Gov- 
ernor said : 

"The  honor  is  as  great  as  can  come  to  any 
man  by  the  nomination  of  a  party,  especially 
in  the  circumstances  and  I  hope  I  appreciate 
it  at  its  true  value;  but  just  at  this  moment 
I  feel  the  tremendous  responsibility  it  involves, 
even  more  than  I  feel  the  honor.  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  party  will  never  have 
reason  to  regret  it." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  long 
records  of  ancestral  achievement  in  both 
the  Woodrow  and  the  Wilson  families, 
and  who  have  taken  pains  to  inform 
themselves  concerning  the 
good  doctor's  virility  as  an 
educator  and  statesman, 
believe  that  the  Democratic 
party  will  never  have 
cause  to  regret  the  choice 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
the  nominee  for  President, 
and  in  the  event  of  his 
ultimately  being  chosen  to 
lead  the  nation,  true  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  their 
political  creeds,  need  have 
no  apprehensions. 

We  find  first  that  Dr. 
Wilson's  hereditary  quali- 
fications bear  as  much 
strength  to  the  square  inch  as  those  of 
any  man  who  ever  sat  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  tho  seldom  can  he  be  induced  to 
talk  of  his  ancestry;  for  he  is  first  of  all 
a  Democrat  both  with  a  big  and  a 
little  D. 

In  my  study  of  Governor  Wilson  and 
his  antecedents,  I  have  been  gratified  to 
discover  that  he  lives  up  to  his  traditions 
and  not  on  them. 

I  le  is  the  son  of  Jessie  Woodrow  and 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson.  II is  father  was 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  clergyman 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South, 
and  for  many  years  a  professor  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
closing  his  career  as  professor  in  the 
Southwestern  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  lie  was  a  native  of 
<  >hio,bu1  was  called  by  his  Church  to  the 
South  long    before   the  Civil    War,  and 
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during  that  great  struggle  resided  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  Jessie  Woodrow  was  born 
in  Scotland.  In  fact,  the  Governor's  line- 
age on  both  sides  is  Scotch-Irish.  The 
Woodrow  family  was  for  centuries  dis- 
tinguished in  the  literary  and  church  life 
of  Scotland.  Governor  Wilson's  mother 
was  an  ardent  church-worker  and  a  zeal- 
ous helpmeet. 

"That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most 
iron  in  it."  Scotch-Irish  blood  has  al- 
ways contained  plenty  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  when  sustained  by  the  oxygen  of  a 
Southern  atmosphere,  impregnated  with 
a  love  of  justice  and  freedom,  these  cor- 
puscles are  not  likely  to  become  de- 
pleted, particularly  when  stimulated  in 
their  early  existence  by  the  privations 
incident  to  a  long  period  of  bloodshed 
and  dreadful  days  of  reconstruction. 
Woodrow  Wilson  retains  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  his  boyhood  and  youthful  days 
when  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences 
brought  suffering  and  hardship  to  the 
Wilson  family.  For  Rev.  Joseph  Wil- 
son was  not  the  man  to  accept  any  sacri- 
fices made  by  his  parishioners  when  he 
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could  himself  produce  a  means  of  sup- 
port. During  the  war  he  continually 
relieved  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion from  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
his  comfort  by  eking  out  his  income 
with  the  profits  from  his  small  but  well 
cultivated  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
Presbyterian  parsonage  in  Augusta,  Ga. 
Last  fall  I  interviewed  James  Sprunt, 
British  vice-consul,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  conservative  citizens  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  who  has  known  Wood- 
row  Wilson  from  boyhood,  and  who 
knew  his  parents  intimately.  This  dis- 
tinguished Southerner,  who  weighed 
very  carefully  every  woniL  which  he  ut- 
tered, said : 

"From  a  boy,  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a 
thinker  and  scholar.  His  mind  was  much  be- 
yond his  years  and  no  one  who  knew  him 
was  surprised  by  his  later  achievements.  He 
came  honestly  and  naturally  by  his  great  qual- 
ities of  heart  and  mind,  for  his  father  whose 
memory  we  revere,  and  his  sainted  mother, 
were  not  of  common  clay.  The  father  was  a 
giant  in  physical  and  mental  proportions,  and 
his  mother  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
of  women.  I  admire  Governor  Wilson,  and 
1  am  proud  of  his  record  in  public  life.      His 
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leadership  in  our  political  affairs  would  mean 
much  for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 
Mis  great  learning,  his  exact  scholarship,  his 
balanced  judgment,  his  rugged  honesty,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  political  science, 
place  him,  I  think,  far  above  all  other  promi- 
nent Democrats,  as  the  reform  candidate  for 
President." 


Naturally,  Woodrow  Wilson's  par- 
ents, who  appreciated  his  studious  incli- 
nations, gave  him  the  advantages  of  flu- 
best  tutors  and  schools.  "The  spirit  of 
a  youth  who  means  to  he  of  note  begins 
betimes."    Before  he  was  eighteen  years 
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of  age  young  Wilson  had  received  in 
the  private  schools  of  the  South  the 
foundations  of  a  liberal  preparatory 
education.  He  entered  the  freshman 
class  of  Davidson  College,  a  Presby- 
terian institution  at  Davidson,  N.  C, 
where  he  remained  only  one  year,  when 
he  decided  to  enter  Princeton  University 
on  account  of  the  larger  opportunities 
which  the  courses  of  study  there  present- 
ed. In  1879,  Mr.  Wilson  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Princeton,  with  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honor.  Leaving  Prince- 
ton, Wilson  spent  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School,  where 
he  captured  the  medal  in  oratory  award- 
ed by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Literary 
Society.  Two  years  of  professional 
law  practice,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  proved  to 
him  that  the  theory  and  principles  of 
legal  science  engaged  his  interest  more 
than  did  the  business  side.  In  1883, 
Wilson  decided  to  return  to  his  studies. 
He  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  later  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  recognition  of  his  thesis  on  "Con- 
gressional Government,"  which  became 
a     standard     text-book     in     many     high 


schools    and    colleges,  and    won    cordial 
recognition  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Now  begins  Wilson's  career  as  an 
educator.  He  became,  in  1885,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Pa.  He  was  one  of  ,the 
original  faculty  of  this  institution  and 
helped  to  organize  its  courses  of  study. 
From  Bryn  Mawr  he  went  to  the  chair 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middle  town, 
Conn.  While  here  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  at  Princeton  University, 
where  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
1890.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  professors  in  that  institution. 
His  work  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  discipline  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  other  member  of  the  faculty  and 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Besides,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  textbook,  "The  State,"  had  ap- 
peared while  he  was  at  Wesleyan,  and 
it  has  had  the  rare  distinction  of  serv- 
ing as  the  accredited  text  in  more  than 
one  hundred  universities,  including  Ox- 
ford    University,     England.       "Division 
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GOVERNOR   WILSON  AND   HIS   FAMILY 

Tie  study  of  the  Governor's  house  in  Cleveland   lane,    Princeton.     This   is    the   house   which    Dr.    Wilson    ha 
rented    since    his    election    as    Governor    of  New   Jersey.      From   left   to   right   in    the   picture    are    Miss    Margaret 
Woodrow    Wilson,    Dr.    Wilson,    Miss    Eleanor  Randolph  Wilson,  Miss  Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
row    Wilson 
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MRS  WOODROW  WILSl  >N 

The  wife  of  the  Democratic  choice  for  President  was  Miss  Ellen  Louise  \\snii.  of  Savannah,  (la.  Four 
generations  t)f  the  Randolohs,  one  branch  of  her  family,  lived  in  Princeton:  Fitz  Randolph  being  one  of  the 
donors  of  the  Princeton  Campus.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  housewife  is  well  as  a  Governor's  Lady.  When  the  news 
of  her  husband's  nomination  came  to  Sea  Girt,  one  of  her  first  arts  was  to  put  the  newspapers  and  books 
in    the    reception    room    to    rights. 


and  Reunion,"  "An  Old  Master  and 
Other  Political  Kssays,"  "Mere  Litera- 
ture" and  "Life  of  Washington,"  were 
published  during  his  professorship  at 
Princeton.     "The  History  of  the  Amer- 


ican Peopled  iu  five  volumes,  his 
masterpiece,  came  out  in  [902,  the  same 
year  in  which  Doctor  Wilson  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  Princeton 
University.     When  he  assumed   his  du- 
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ties  he  found  the  courses  of  study  too  mission  and  of  routine  scholarship  were 

numerous    and    complicated.      His    first  now  established.     Now  for  Doctor  Wil- 

reform  stroke  was   to   systematize   four  son's  second  stroke.     This  consisted  of 

well-defined  courses  leading  to  four  dis-  the  introduction  of  the  preceptorial  sys- 

tinct  degrees.     Higher  standards  of  ad-  tern,  which  brought  an  innovation.     By 


MISS  JESSIE   WOODROW   WILSON 

This  daughter  of  the  New  Jersey's  executive  is  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  Her 
interests  lie  in  sociological  work.  In  Philadelphia  she  has  helped  to  make  the  church  settlement  called  "The 
Light  House"  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  United  States.  She  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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this  plan  sixty-five  new  men  were  added 
to  the  faculty,  and  to  each  of  them 
groups  of  students,  numbering  from 
two  to  five,  were  assigned  for  personal 
supervision.  As  described  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son : 


"The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
draw  the  faculty  and  the  undergraduates  to- 
gether  into  a  common  body  of  students,  old 
and  young,  among  whom  a  real  community  of 
interest,  pursuit  and  feeling  would  prevail." 

This  intimate  intercourse  of  personal- 
ities   produced    most    satisfactory    and 
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MISS   MARGARET  WOODROW  WILSON 

The    eldest    daughter    of    Governor    Wilson  is    a    student   of   music.      Slie    has   a    rich    soprano    voice    and    is    now 
working  under  the   direction  of   Madame   Gillespie,   of   New    Ymk 
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MISS  ELEANOR  RANDOLPH  WILSON 
The  youngest  daughter  of  the   family   inherits   from    her   mother    high    artistic    talent.      She    is   a    student    at    the 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia 

permanently      successful      results,      and  The  next  feature    of    President  Wil- 

made  the  labors  of  those  who  took  part  son's  college  administration  to  attract  at- 

in    the    work   not    tasks,    but    delightful  tention  was  his  proposal  to  introduce  the 

pursuits,    which    led   to   the   natural    en-  quadrangle  system,    which  plan  was,   in 

joyment  of  science  and  letters.  its     inception,     wholly     an     educational 
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project.  It  was  not  until  the  opposition 
of  privileged  individuals  had  blocked  this 
scheme  that  this  educational  policy  was 
seen  to  have  been  opposed  by  the  same 
kind  of  influences  which  seek  in  political 
life  to  uphold  special  privilege. 

The  upper  class  clubs  at  Princeton,  of 
which  there  are  over  a  dozen,  have 
handsome  properties  and  are  essentially 
the  counterparts  of  the  social  clubs  in 
any  great  city.  Naturally,  as  their  mem- 
bership includes  only  about  one-half  of 
the  two  upper  classes,  and  as  their  stand- 
ards of  maintenance  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  students,  of  limited  means, 
a  line  of  cleavage  is  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween the  club  members  and  the  non- 
members.  It  was.  Dr.  Wilson's  plan  to 
reinvigorate  intellectual  interests  by  in- 
stituting a  process  which  would  not  an- 
nihilate the  clubs,  but  which  would  re- 
organize them  on  a  basis  of  democracy, 
where  all  students  might  enjoy  their  ad- 
vantages. This  he  proposed  to  do  by 
annexing  the  clubs  to  the  university, 
which  was  to  control  them  and'  make 
their  usefulness  universal.  The  club- 
bosses  were  to  be  maintained  in  a  com- 


paratively economical  way,  under  the 
administration  of  the  university ;  and 
each  unit  was  to  house  and  board  about 
one  hundred  men  of  all  four  classes,  with 
an  admixture  of  the  teaching  force,  in 
modest  comfort  but  without  luxury. 
This  plan,  when  first  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  adopted  with 
only  one  man  dissenting;  but  the  sum- 
mer following  the  trustees'  decision  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  university 
alumni  clubs  brought  so  much  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  university  board  that  Dr. 
Wilson  was  requested  to  withdraw  the 
quadrangle  plan.  This  he  did,  but  with 
keen  reluctance.  From  this  time  on  Dr. 
Wilson  had  to  fight  continually  for  dem- 
ocratic standards.  He  politely  assured 
some  estimable  gentlemen  that,  because 
they  gave  money  to  the  institution,  they 
could  not  dictate  the  academic  policy. 
The  social  life  might  be  governed  by 
plutocracy,  but  the  classroom  standards 
must  be  kept  democratic  so  long  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  academic 
head. 

When  Dr.  Wilson  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton,  after  he  had  accept- 
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eel  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  in  1910, 
he  left  behind  him  a  record  which  gave 
him  the  rank  of  America's  foremost  liv- 
ing historian  in  that  field  which  deals 
with  the  political  and  social  development 
of  the  nation.  Princeton  under  his  ad- 
ministration had  grown  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before ;  and  the  retiring  presi- 
dent left  its  affairs  in  a  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  condition.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  constructive  educator. 
Now  he  was  about  to  prove  himself  a 
constructive  statesman. 

Has  he  made  good?  Let  us  examine 
his  political  record.  For  more  than  a 
half  century  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
had  lacked  the  virility  and  the  means  to 
assert  their  political  independence.  At 
last  the  political  bosses  of  the  State  mis- 
calculated and  nominated  for  Governor 
the  "scholar  in  politics,"  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  theorist,  incapable  of 
outwitting  the  practical  politicians.  But 
the  people  believed  that  the  voice  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  rang  true.  They 
elected  him.  He  became  their  State 
spokesman.  He  stimulated  the  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  responsibility,  until 
there  was  enacted  into  law  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  programs  of  legislation 
which    have    ever    distinguished    a    sin- 


gle legislative  session  in  this  country. 
Because  Woodrow  Wilson  is  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  we  have  on  our 
statute  books  a  real  direct  primary  law ; 
an  adequate  public  utilities  law,  with 
"teeth  in  it" ;  an  admirably  successful 
employers'  liability  law ;  an  efficient  cor- 
rupt practices  act,  and  numerous  other 
humanitarian  reform  measures,  includ- 
ing the  regulation  of  cold  storage,  with 
a  ten-month  limit;  the  substitution  of 
indeterminate  sentences  for  criminal 
offenses ;  the  rectification  of  abuses  in 
connection  with  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  the  reorganization  of  the  State's 
school  system ;  the  abolition  of  contract 
labor  in  our  penal  institutions ;  the  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  the  blind;  the 
regulation  of  the  age,  employment,  safe- 
ty, health  and  work-hours  of  persons 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments ; 
an  act  for  the  safeguarding  of  buildings 
against  fire ;  a  law  compelling  all  rail- 
road corporations  to  pay  their  employees 
twice  monthly ;  a  law  extending  the  civil 
service  to  employees  of  the  State,  coun- 
ties and  municipalities;  and  an  optional 
commission  form  of  government  act  for 
cities,  under  what  was  known  originally 
as  the  Galveston  plan.  ■  The  signal 
achievement  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  he  has,  thru  his  example, 
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THE   LITTLE   WHITE   HOUSE   AT    SEA   GIRT 
This  mansion  in  the   Colonial   style  is  the    property   of  the    State   of   New  Jersey   and   has  in    recent   years 
served   as  the  summer   residence  of  the   Governors   of  the   State.      It  was   here  that   Dr.    Wilson   received   news 
from   Baltimore   day  by  day  and  on  July  2  word  of  his  nomination  for  President 
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elevated  the  tone  of  public  office  to  cor- 
respond with  the  increasing  dignity  and 
power  of  the  State  and  the  nation. 

.  We  may  apply  to  him  Carlyle's  im- 
mortal words : 

"The  man  of  intellect  at  the  top  of  affairs — 
this  is  the  aim  of  all  constitutions  and  revo- 
lutions if  they  have  any  aim,  for  the  man  of 
true  intellect  is  the  noble-hearted  man  withal ; 


the  true,  just,  humane  and  valiant  man.  Get 
him  for  governor,  all  is  got.  Fail  to  get  him, 
tho  you  had  constitutions  plentiful  as  black- 
berries and  a  parliament  in  every  village  there 
is  nothing  yet  got ;  we  shall  either  learn  to 
know  a  hero,  a  true  governor  and  captain, 
somewhat  better  when  we  see  him,  or  else  go 
on  to  be  forever  governed  by  the  unheroic ; 
had  we  ballot-boxes  cluttering  at  every  street 
corner,   there  were  no   remedy   in   these." 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Thomas  Ryan  Marshall 

BY  MARY  H.  KROUT 

[Miss    Krout    is    a   journalist,    and    has    served    on    the    editorial    staffs    of    Crawfordsville, 

Terre    Haute    and    Chicago    newspapers.      She  has    also    acted    as    a   Chinese    correspondent    of 
the    New    York    Tribune,   and   is   the   author    of   "Hawaii  and  a  Revolution,"   "A   Looker-on   in 

London"  and  other  books,  including  a  life  of  Gen,  Lew  Wallace.  As  a  resident  of  Governor 
Marshall's  home  town,  she  has  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  learn  the  qualifications  of  the  Vice- 
presidential  candidate. — Editor.] 

WITH    the    nomination    of    Gov-  holding,  is  personally  influential,  and  his 

ernor  Thomas  R.  Marshall  for  record  in  the  United  States  Senate  has 

Vice-President   by   the   Demo-  inspired  the  progressive   element  in   his 

cratic  party,  Indiana  will  have  furnished  party  with  confidence  in  his  judgment, 

five  candidates  for  this  important  office.  Governor  Marshall,  on  the  other  hand, 

The  first  was  George  W.  Julian,   with  while  always  an  active  and  enthusiastic 

John   P.    Hale   as   candidate    for   Presi-  Democrat,   had   never   aspired   to   office, 

dent,   in    1852;   Schuyler   Colfax   in   the  He  has  helped  in  the  canvass  with  zeal 

first  candidacy  of  General  Grant,  1868;  and  energy,  but  has  sought  no   reward 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  on  the  ticket  with  for  his  services,  his  nomination  as  Gov- 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in   1876;  William  H.  ernor  in  1898  being  probably  as  great  a 

English,  with  Gen.  W.   S.  Hancock,  in  surprise  to  himself  as  it  was  to  the  rank 

1880;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  nominated  and  file  of  his  party,   and  even  to  his 

a  second  time,  supporting  Grover  Cleve-  close  personal  friends, 

land  in  1884,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  He  is  an  admirable  ''mixer,"  not  be- 

with   Theodore   Roosevelt   in    1904.      In  cause  he  is  looking  for  favors,  but  be- 

every  instance  the  nomination  was  made  cause  he  has  a  sincere  liking  for  people 

in  deference  to  the  voters  of  the  Middle  — people  of  all  classes,  politics  and  reli- 

West    in    general,    and   to   the    Hoosier  gions,  and  in  his  various  contests  he  has 

State  itself,  with  its  important  quota  of  needlessly    wounded   no   man's    feelings, 

fifteen  electoral  votes,  a  factor  too  vital  and  has  never  allowed  his  religious  or 

to  be  disregarded  where  the  vote  fluctu-  political   preferences    to   affect    his   per- 

ates    from    one    election    to    another — a  sonal  friendships. 

status     that     has     remained     unchanged  Thomas  R.  Marshall  was  born  March 

since  1868..  14,  1854,  in  Manchester,  Ind.   His  father 

For  these  reasons — the  number  and  in-  was    Dr.    Daniel    M.    Marshall    and    his 

stability    of    its    electoral    vote — Indiana  mother  was  Martha  A.   Patterson,  both 

has  been  regarded  as  the  pivotal  State,  parents    being    descended    from    distin- 

the  final  result  depending  largely  upon  guished    American     families.       On     his 

its  decision.     That  this  is  true  was  sufn-  father's    side    was    Chief    Justice    John 

ciently  proved  in  the  Baltimore  conven-  Marshall,  the  Revolutionary  patriot  and 

tion,   two  of  the   strongest  men   in   the  jurist.     His  grandfather,  Riley  Marshall, 

Democratic    party    in     Indiana     having  like  scores  o*f  other  emigrants  who  have 

been  brought  forward  as  candidates.    Mr.  given   Indiana  its  distinctively  Southern 

Kern  has  had  wider  experience  in  office-  bias,  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  in 
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Grant  County,  where  he  owned  600 
acres  of  land,  upon  part  of  which  the 
town  of  Marion  now  stands.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  can  claim  relationship 
with  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

His  father,  who  was  a  physician,  was 
an  uncompromising  Democrat  of  the 
Jeffersonian  school  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  a  woman 
of  striking  charm  and  of  remarkable 
force  of  character.  The  son  was  an  only 
child  and  was  idolized  by  his  parents. 
Both  were  deeply  interested  in  his  career, 
but  the  mother,  especially,  made  his 
training  and  education  her  chief  care, 
and  even  after  he  had  grown  to  man- 
hood, to  her  he  was  always  the  child, 
still  dependent  on  her  ministrations. 
During  his  college  course  she  paid  him 
frequent  visits,  greatly  concerned  in  his 
class  standing  and  proud  of  his  success 
in  even  the  smallest  undertaking. 

His  father  had  been  a  strong  adherent 
of  Masonry  and  his  mother  was  also 
very  loyal  to  the  order.  She  said  to  a 
friend  that  it  was  her  great  ambition  "to 
see  Thomas  a  good  Presbyterian  and  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason."  She  lived 
to  see  both  desires  realized. 

The  companionship  between  mother 
and  son  continued  throughout  her  life, 
and,  instead  of  regarding  her  constant 
interest  in  his  affairs  as  irksome,  it  was 
a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  him 
even  when  a  lad — a  period  in  life  when 
maternal  supervision  is  frequently  irk- 
some to  spirited  boys. 

His  home  influences  were  of  the  best, 
and  the  training  there,  which  was  des- 
tined to  exert  a  lasting  influence  on  his 
after  life,  was  strengthened  in  the  excel- 
lent advantages  which  were  afforded  him 
in  the  public  schools,  which  even  then 
were  excellent. 

His  education  was  completed  at  Wa- 
bash College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
was  a  painstaking  and  thoro,  rather  than 
a  brilliant  student.  A  regard  for  de- 
tails, for  thoroly  investigating  whatever 
interested  him.  gave  a  forecast  of  his  fu- 
ture career.  He  was  as  a  mere  lad  a  bril- 
liant orator  and  was  a  leader  in  the  de- 
bates of  his  college  literal*}-  society — an- 
other evidence  of  what  he  was  to  do  in 


his  maturer  years.  He  left  college  with  a 
good  record,  both  as  to  conduct  and 
scholarship.  But  one  prank  has  been 
treasured  up  against  him,  and  that  must 
be  accepted  as  rather  justifiable.  He 
boarded  in  an  excellent  family.  Behind 
the  house  was  a  flourishing  orchard 
which  yielded  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 
The  boarders — Tom  Marshall,  as  he  was 
always  called,  among  them — soon  dis- 
covered that  the  least  desirable  apples 
were  being  served  to  them.  They  bore 
it  for  a  while,  and  at  last  decided  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  dis- 
pose of  the  specked  apples  so  that  they, 
at  least,  should  have  no  more  of  them. 
They  waited  and  found  an  opportunity, 
after  a  while,  to  raid  the  landlady's  cel- 
lar. They  were  provided  with  such  arti- 
cles as  could  be  used  in  carrying  off  the 
apples,  Tom's  being  a  thin  and  flimsy 
bolster  case.  As  he  was  climbing  the 
steps  in  the  darkness  the  bolster  case 
burst  and  the  apples  rolled  down  the 
steps  with  a  clatter  that  roused  the  house. 
The  raiders  managed  to  escape  without 
detection,  and  the  specked  apples  ap- 
peared upon  the  table  as  before. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  subse- 
quently the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Notre 
Dame  (1909)  and  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  191 1. 

After  his  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  Columbia  City,  where  his 
parents  then  lived.  In  this  profession  he 
displayed  the  same  qualities  that  he  had 
manifested  in  his  literary  course — a  pa- 
tience and  thoroness  in  mastering  every 
detail  of  any  subject  he  investigated — 
and,  later,  in  his  practice — a  fidelity  to- 
ward his  client  that  made  for  him  hun- 
dreds of  devoted  adherents — even  in  in- 
stances when  the  issue  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. He  was  almost  irresistible  be- 
fore a  jury,  his  natural  eloquence,  com- 
bined with  strong  personal  magnetism, 
carrying  everything  before  him. 

His  cases  were  always  prepared  with 
the  utmost  pains,  and  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  him  to  study  all  night 
long  on  some  knotty  point  upon  which  he 
realized  that  the  verdict  might  depend. 
Toward  his  clients,  personally,  he  was 
not  only  a  lawyer  but  a  friend,  and  while 
he  might  score  him  roundly,  as  he  de- 
served,  yet  when  the  man  showed  anv 
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signs  of  betterment  he  helped  him  in 
every  way  possible. 

I  le  had  always  a  desire,  as  he  expresl 
it,"  to  "give  the  man  a  chance." 

In  his  administration  as  Governor  he 
has  been  sharply  criticised  for  exercising 
executive  clemency   too   freely,  and   tin's 


early  bent  of  mind  may  account  for  it. 
His  success  in  his  profession  was  as- 
sured from  the  beginning  of  his  practice, 
which  soon  spread  thruoul  the  southern, 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 
Trior  to  his  election  as  Governor  he 
practised     frequently     in     the     Chicago 
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courts,  where  he  soon  became  well 
known  to  the  members  of  his  profession. 

In  his  own  county  no  case  of  any  im- 
portance  was  tried  but  that  he  was  em- 
ployed on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  he 
was  recommended  by  the  Bar  of  Indiana 
to  succeed  Judge  Olds  on  the  Supreme 
bench.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
brought  about,  the  Republican  party  at 
that  time  controlling  the  appointment. 

Governor  Marshall's  father  died  in 
1889,  and  the  bond  uniting  mother  and 
son  became  closer  than  before.  Until  her 
death,  about  five  years  later,  he  made  his 
home  with  her,  and  most  of  his  leisure 
hours  were  spent  in  her  companionship. 
In  1895,  being  then  past  forty,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lois  Kinsey,  of  Angola,  an  ac- 
complished and  beautiful  woman,  who 
has  acquitted  herself  with  much  tact  and 
grace  as  the  wife  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State.  She  is  a  delightful  hostess, 
cordial  and  simple  in  her  manner,  put- 
ting at  ease  all  those  with  whom  she 
comes    in    contact — a    large    and    varied 
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From  a  tin-type  taken  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old 


class,  as  goes  without  saying.  Ever  since 
her  marriage  she  has  accompanied  her 
husband  wherever  his  official  or  private 
duties  have  called  him,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  have  never  been  separated,  even  for 
a  day.  Governor  Marshall  has  had  in 
his  wife  a  helpmeet  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  she  has  succeeded  the 
mother  as  his  close  confidant  and  as  an 
adviser  upon  whose  counsel  he  relies. 

While  this  is  true,  it  may  seem  rather 
contradictory  that  Governor  Marshall 
takes  little  interest  in  women's  politi- 
cal aspirations.  He  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  be  interviewed  on  the 
subject,  tho  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
express  in  private  his  belief  in  the 
unfitness  of  women  to  take  part  in 
political  life.  Nor  is  he  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  efforts  to  fit  them- 
selves for  other  professions  not  com- 
monly followed  by  women,  which  tend 
to  take  them,  from  their  homes.  Hav- 
ing peculiarly  experienced  the  value 
of  their  work  there,  as  exemplified  in 
the  lives  of  both  mother  and  wife,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  place  it  before 
all  other  occupations — the  foundation  of 
all  worthy  society  and  stable  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Marshall's  election  to  the  Gover- 
norship four  years  ago  by  a  plurality  of 
8,000,  in  a  State  in  which  the  balance 
between  the  two  leading  parties  is  usu- 
ally very  closely  maintained,  was  due 
largely  to  his  own  personality,  many 
who  differed  from  him  politically  voting 
for  him  on  the  ground  of  simple  good 
fellowship. 

While  he  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years  a  consistent  Presbyterian,  he  has 
displayed  as  little  narrowness  in  his  reli- 
gious convictions  as  he  has  shown  in 
politics.  All  religious  beliefs  are  respect- 
ed by  him,  and  in  this  liberality  he  has 
not  discriminated  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  thatf  body,  indeed, 
he  has  found  some  of  his  warmest  sup- 
porters. This  has  been  exemplified  in 
Father  McEllering,  the  priest  in  charge 
of  the  parish  at  Columbia  City.  When 
Mr.  Marshall's  name  was  presented  to 
the  State  convention  in  Indianapolis,  he 
was  there  working  for  him  with  might 
and  main.  After  the  nomination  he 
stumped  the  Catholic  counties  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the   State,  and  it 
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The  photograph  of  the  Governor  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, from  which  this  portrait  is  reproduced,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Marshall  to  one  of  his  professors  at 
Wabash  College,  with  this  inscription:  "From  your  pupil, 
Thos.  R.  Marshall,  who,  though  he  has  abused  you 
much,  sincerely  regrets  it,  and  loves  you  yet." 


was  due  in  great  measure  to  him  that  so 
large  a  plurality  voted  for  him. 

Encouraged  by  his  efforts  at  home, 
Father  McEllering  went  to  Baltimore — 
one  of  the  earliest  arrivals — not  as  an  in- 
structed delegate,  of  course,  but  as  what 
is  often  a  hundred  times  more  efficient, 
a  free  lance.  From  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  he  began  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  friend,  and  this  time  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  nominee  placed 
second  upon  the  national  Democratic 
ticket. 

The  fact  that  Governor  Marshall  has 
been  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a 
staunch  Mason,  it  might  appear,  would 
serve  to  alienate  the  Catholic  vote,  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  He  received 
the  thirty-third  degree  on  September  20, 
1898,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  Grand 


Master  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Indiana 
and  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter,  and  other  important  posts,  and 
still  retained  the  good  will  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  to  which  he  also  belongs, 
should  have  been  organized  by  his 
grand-uncle,  John  Marshall,  and  his 
associates,  membership  in  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  culmination 
in  literary  distinction.  Loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  institutions  with 
which  he  has  been  affiliated  is  a  strong 
characteristic  of  the  Governor,  and  ever 
since  his  graduation  from  Wabash  Col- 
lege in  1873  ne  nas  returned  for  com- 
mencement whenever  he  could  do  so. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demands  upon  his  time,  he  has 
performed  his  duties  as  trustee  of  the 
institution  with  loyalty  and  efficiency. 

While  far  from  being  a  rich  man,  as 
wealth  is  now  estimated,  he  has  given 
generously  to  people  and  to  enterprises, 
as  has  been  stated,  and  many  a  young 
man,   struggling  to  make  his  way  thru 
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college,  has  been  encouraged  and  aided  He  took  it,  studying  her  face  closely,  and 

by  him.     He  seldom  forgets  a  friend  or  then  remarked,  rather  embarrassed,  that 

a    face,    tho    occasionally    his    memory  his  memory  for  once  had  failed  him. 

needs  a  little  stimulating.     One  incident  "I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  cannot 

will   serve   by  way   of   illustration.      He  recall  you." 

was   attending   the   presentation    of    the  She  looked  up  at  him  with  twinkling- 
Greek   play   which   is   a   feature   of   the  eyes,  smiled,  and  then,  by  way  of  repiy, 
Wabash  College  commencement.     It  was  quoted :    "Jam    primum    omnium    satis 
given   on   the  campus,   in  the   open  air,  constat" 
before  a  large  audience,  many  of  whom  He  caught  her  hands  and  exclaimed : 

had   come    from   a   distance.      Governor      "Why,  C !   I'm  ashamed  that   I   did 

Marshall    was    a    noted    and    interested  not   know   you.      I   gave   you   my   Livy 

spectator,  and  when  the  play — the  "A\-  when  I  left  college." 

cestis" — came  to  an  end,  people  gathered  "You  did,"  she  replied,  "and  I  read  it 

about    him,    and    he    held    an    informal  — every  word  of  it." 

reception  under  the  trees.     When  there  And    while    the    crowd   waited    for    a 

was  a  little  break  in  the  throng  a  lady  time  there  was  an  interchange  of  remin- 

stepped  up  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand,  iscences. 

Ckawfordsvjile,  Indiana. 


The  Spirit  Shall  Not  Die 

BY  RICHARD   BURTON 

"Yet  some   men  say  that   King  Arthur   is  not  dead,  but  had  by  the  will  of  Lord  Jesu  into 
another   place;    and   men   say   he   shall   come    again    and    he    shall    win    the    Holy    Cross." — Sir 

Tuhmac     Mat  adv 


Thomas  Malory 


Arthur,  the  peerless  king,  went  out  upon 

The  tide  and  left  Sir  Bedivere  alone, 

Who,  reft  of  his  liege  lord,  the  well-beloved  one, 

Stood    wailing   by    the    marge    and   made    his  moan , 

With  Arthur  all  was  well,  but  with  his  realm 

111 — now  the  lawless  days  drew  nigh  to  whelm. 

And  many  said  that  he  would  come  again  : 
Haply  they  meant  return  in  youthful  might, 
Girt  up  and  ready  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
Of  erring  years,  and  trumpet  in  the  right. 
Which,  he  a-gone,  had   faded    from   the  land, 
So  that  it  drooped  beneath  the  heathen  hand. 

It  is  not  thus  he  shall  come  back ;  yet  truth 
They  spake  who  so  declared  ;  for  all  the  deeds 
He  did  were  deeds  of  gentleness  and  ruth 
And  virtue,  and  whoever  sows  such  seeds 
Shall   bring   forth  fruit  again  in   spirit,   him 
Time  cannot  quell,  nor  death  itself  bedim. 

Yea,  Arthur  shall  return  and  still  return, 
Till  all  the  earth's  good  souls  are  blent  as  one, 
Till  steadily  in  hearts  of  men  shall  burn 
Love  that  shall  leap  like  fire  from  sun  to  sun ; 
Return  from  Avalon,  and  evermore 
Kindle  the  faith  of  those  beside  the  shore. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Bull  Noose 

As  zl  Politick  Totem. 

\>y  William  J.  Long 


[My  Dear  Editor — Yours  is  only  one  of  many  letters 
that  have  lately  come  to  my  desk  from  editors,  lawyers 
and  especially  from  progressive  statesmen,  all  asking  for 
an  expert  opinion  on  the  bull  moose  as  an  emblem  or 
totem  of  a  new  political  party  devoted  to  the  public  good. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  your  assurance  that  this  pure  and 
patriotic  party  has  no  self-seekers,  no  ambitious  politicians, 
no  plotters  for  revenge ;  that  it  has  already  exorcised  all 
its  devils  and  committed  itself  irretrievably  to  the  society 
of  the  near  seraphim  For  such  an  organization  the  bull 
moose  is,  as  you  shall  presently  see,  an  almost  perfect 
emblem. 

At  the  outset,  however,  T  must  disclaim  any  expert 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  subject.  T  have  met  only  three  or  four  hundred  moose,  among 
them  being  a  few  that  furnished  something  like  a  mild  adventure :  but  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  in  a  second-hand  shop  an  old  volume,  which  tells  all  about  the  bull  moose.  It 
was  written  by  one  T.  Roosevelt,  who,  you  may  remember,  once  had  considerable  local  repu- 
tation as  a  naturalist,  especially  among  federal  office-holders  whose  positions  were  not  se- 
cured by  civil  service  regulations.  I  find  upon  examination  that  the  esteemed  author  actually 
killed  two  bull  moose  that  were  not  looking  and  chased  three  more  that  would  not  wait  to  be 
shot.  He  was  also  intimate  with  Hank  Griffin,  who  once  saw  a  moose  somewhere  out  West. 
He  speaks,    therefore,  with  authority. 

In  the  following  essay  I  shall  quote  freely  from  his  luminous  pages,  omitting  only  the  bloody 
details*    Very  sincerely  yours,  William   J.   Long.] 

HE  bull  moose  lives  on  the  public      it  down  by  his  great  weight,  holding  it 


domain  and  is  a  very  wasteful 
*  feeder.  As  T.  Roosevelt  well 
says,f  "no  beast  is  more  destructive  to 
the  young  growth  of  a  forest."  When 
his  great  paunch  is  full  to  bursting  of 
the  delicacies  he  has  gathered  from  the 


under  his  belly  while  he  eats  all  the  buds 
and  tender  twigs.  A  tree  thus  moose- 
ridden  rarely  recovers.  It  remains  bent 
or  broken,  like  a  discarded  boss ;  it  can- 
not breathe  without  its  leaves ;  it  dies 
and    the    winter    snows    cover    it    from 


common  supply,  he  wanders  toward  his      sight. 


daybed,  stripping  the  bark  from  tender 
young  trees,  especially  of  the  rarer  and 
more  beautiful  kind,  like  the  mountain 
ash  and  the  striped  maple.  His  method 
is  to  strike  his  strong  front  feet  into  the 
bark  and  tear  of!  a  great  strip  by  lifting 
his  head.  He  chews  a  bit  of  this,  only 
to  throw  it  aside  and  strip  another  tree 
farther  6n.  In  trailing  a  bull  moose  one 
can  often  follow  his  course  far  ahead  by 
the  unsightly  gashes  or  "peelings"  which 
he  leaves  behind  him.  Another  destruc- 
tive method  of  feeding  is  by  riding  down 


Such  a  destructive  and  useless  beasl 
would  never  be  tolerated  on  private  land 
or  by  a  thrifty  corporation.  At  one 
time  he  was  of  some  small  use  to  the 
early  settlers,  who  killed  him  for  food 
when  they  could  find  nothing  better;  but 
they  could  never  depend  upon  him.  as  he 
is  of  a  wandering  and  flighty  disposition. 
I  lis  flesh,  moreover,  is  coarse  and 
stringy;  his  hide  is  thick  and  "of  very 
poor  quality,"  as  T.  Roosevelt  says,  and 
lie  ought  to  know.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  (democracy, 


young  trees   whose  tops   are   above   his      which  supports  and  protects  him  that  he 
reach.     He  straddles  the  trunk,  bending      may    minister    to   the    vanity    of    a    few 

sportsmen,  mostly  of  the  tinhorn  variety, 
who  think  it  a  brave  thing  to  follow   him 


•Copyright,    1912,   by   'I'm     [NDEPENDENT. 
fThe  Wilderness  Hunter,  p.   216. 
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and  to  hang  his  grotesque  head  in  their 
houses ;  tho  in  truth  it  requires  less  cour- 
age and  skill  to  kill  a  moose  than  to  kill 
a  cow  that  has  run  wild  in  the  back  pas- 
ture. 

With  such  an  emblem,  the  new  party 
may  well  inscribe  "Thou  shalt  not  steal" 
upon  its  standard.  The  bull  moose  never 
steals ;  he  simply  takes  what  he  wants. 
He  has  fed  on  public  property  so  long 
that  he  considers  it  all  rightfully  his.  I 
once  planted  a  garden  near  my  summer 
camp,  and  a  bull  moose  used  to  come 
nightly  to  knock  down  the  fence  and  eat 
every  bean  and  pea  vine  that  had  ambi- 
tion to  show  its  head. 

Our  authority  declares  (p.  205)  that 
the  legs  of  a  bull  moose  are  so  long  and 
his  neck  so  short  that  he  must  go  "down 
on  his  knees"  to  crop  the  tender  grass 
or  to  get  a  mouthful  of  snow  to  quench 
his  thirst.  This  delusion  was  already 
hoary  when  I  first  found  it  in  the  geog- 
raphy. The  bull  moose  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  If  he  wants  to  crop  or  drink, 
he  simply  spreads  his  forefeet  and  bends 
his  head,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will 
follow  a  moose  for  an  hour  without  try- 
ing to  kill  him.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider him  as  the  emblem  of  the  new 
party  of  righteousness,  in  a  world 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  evil  "interests," 
we  should  by  all  means  cherish  this  old 
delusion.  The  picture  of  the  bull  moose 
on  his  knees,  in  an  attitude  of  grace  as 
he  eats  and  drinks  from  the  public  hand, 
is  an  admirable  one.  It  will  be  especially 
significant  if  the  new  party  has  the  wis- 
dom to  choose  a  leader  of  almost  monop- 
olistic virtue,  who  is  more  emphatic  than 
Moses  in  the  matter  of  the  Command- 
ments and  who  wrestles  mightily  in 
prayer  before  he  goes  out  with  his  Gid- 
eon band  of  Flinns  to  fight  the  Lord's 
battle. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  quality  of 
the  bull  moose  is  his  shyness.  He  avoids 
the  crowd  and  eschews  excitement  of 
every  kind.  When  you  find  him  you 
must  be  very  still,  else  will  his  native 
modesty  take  him  away  out  of  your 
sight.  Once  I  ran  across  a  party  of 
ladies,  with  their  guides,  who  were  eager 
to  see  a  bull  moose.  At  twilight  I  took 
two  of  them  in  my  canoe,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  party  in  breathless 
expectation.  When  I  called  out  the  great 


bull,  certain  emotional  ones  could  not  re- 
strain their  admiration.  One  waved  her 
handkerchief ;  another  clapped  her 
hands ;  a  third  cried  out  ecstatically. 
The  moose,  disdaining  such  applause, 
instantly  turned  and  vanished  into  the 
solitude  which  he  so  deeply  loves.  As  T. 
Roosevelt  writes,  "The  bull  moose  is 
never  found  in  a  great  herd,  but  always 
alone  or  in  small  family  parties."  In  all 
these  respects  he  is  an  excellent  totem ; 
lie  typifies  the  long-expected  politician 
who  shall  settle  all  affairs  himself,  or  in 
select  tennis  cabinets,  taking  no  heed  of 
courts  or  constitutions  or  the  democratic 
rabble,  which  can  only  shout  and  vote 
and  leave  all  else  to  the  true  leader. 

Tho  the  bull  moose  is  thus  instinctively 
retiring,  he  has  another  side  to  his*  na- 
ture. At  times  he  rampages  violently 
thru  the  woods,  exalting  his  horn,  grunt- 
ing, squealing,  stamping  the  earth  with 
his  hoofs,  and  thrashing  the  unoffending 
bushes  with  his  antlers.  Meeting  him 
now  you  would  think  him  a  champion,  a 
Hotspur,  a  very  devil  of  an  antagonist ; 
but  he  is  at  heart  an  arrant  coward  and 
braggart,  without  a  spark  of  real — that 
is,  of  moral — courage.  If  he  ever  at- 
tacks it  is  in  a  fit  of  blind  fury,  like  a 
cornered  cat.  He  will  roar  defiance  at 
all  rivals  and  at  the  universe  itself;  but 
snap  a  twig  sharply,  or  bark  like  a  small 
dog,  and  all  the  rampant  egotism  oozes 
out  of  him.  He  remembers  suddenly 
some  very  important  engagement  else- 
where, and  when  you  hear  him  again  he 
will  be  grunting  at  a  safe  distance. 

A  curious  fact  about  the  bull  moose  at 
such  moments  of  emotional  excitement 
is  that  he  readily  answers  a  call  and 
comes  headlong  to  meet  it.  Almost 
everything  will  serve  for  an  issue  when 
the  bull  moose  is  in  a  receptive  attitude. 
I  have  called  him  by  imitating  the  bellow 
of  his  mate,  by  pounding  on  a  stretched 
skin,  by  grunting  or  chocking  in  my 
throat  like  a  rival  bull,  or  by  simply 
making  a  loud  roar  unlike  anything  on 
the  earth  below,  or,  I  trust,  in  heaven 
above.  Here  again  he  serves  admirably 
as  an  emblem  of  the  new  type  of  political 
leader,  who  stays  in  retirement  until  the 
people  call  him  loudly  to  their  service. 
Unfortunately,  the  summons  to  the  bull 
moose  is  sometimes  arranged  by  crafty 
men  with  guns,  and  when  he  rushes  out 
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eagerly  to  meet  the  call  lie  goes  to  his 
own  destruction. 

In  many  other  ways  the  bull  moose 
shows  symptoms  of  emotional  fits  and 
of  a  disordered  intellect.  As  T.  Roose- 
velt says  (p.  229),  "he  frequently  shows 
a  clumsy  slowness  of  apprehension  which 
amounts  to  downright  stupidity."  The 
leader  who  adopts  the  bull  moose  as  his 
emblem,  therefore,  should  be  wary 
of  talking  too  much,  knowing  that 
words  are  remembered,  or  of  writing 
confidential  letters  that  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  purchased  by  the  newspapers 
— those  vile  and  slanderous  instruments 
of  the  corrupt  interests,  without  con- 
science or  any  appreciation  of  true  great- 
ness. 

Another  noticeable  characteristic  of 
the  bull  moose  is  his  inordinate  and  un- 
changeable selfishness.  Whether  roam- 
ing the  woods  in  solitude,  or  tearing  up 


the  earth,  or  coming  headlong  to  the 
call,  he  is  thinking,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  of  the  safety  of  his  own  skin  and 
the  fullness  of  his  own  stomach.  I  can 
take  off  my  hat  to  a  cow  moose,  having 
frequently  seen  her  sacrifice  herself  to 
save  her  offspring  or  to  protect  the  herd 
in  the  winter  yard ;  but  I  never  yet  saw 
a  bull  moose  do  a  thing  for  anybody  but 
himself.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  self- 
interest.  A  cow  or  even  a  calf  moose,  if 
she  sees  danger  approaching,  will  warn 
all  others  before  she  takes  the  first  step 
for  her  own  safety ;  but  a  bull  moose 
will  sneak  away  silently  at  the  first  sniff 
of  peril,  leaving  all  others  to  look  out 
for  themselves.  And  that,  by  the  way, 
is  the  real  reason  why  a  female  animal  is 
invariably  found  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  moose  of  of  deer  of  any  kind.  1 1 
they  are  approaching  danger,  you  will 
invariably  find  the  cows  ahead,  the  calves 
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close  behind,  while  far  in  the  rear  comes 
the  bull,  taking  care  not  to  expose  his 
precious  hide  and  running  from  a  safe 
distance  at  the  first  warning  of  danger. 
This  characteristic  of  the  noble  totem, 
however,  need  not  be  emphasized — un- 
less, perchance,  the  new  party  goes  over 
bodily  to  the  suffragets. 

Further  indications  of  the  bull's  essen- 
tial selfishness  are  found  in  his  frequent 
abuse  and  browbeating  of  all  other 
moose  that  are  smaller  than  himself.  He 
cannot  tolerate  a  rival,  but  flies  into  a 
jealous  rage  at  the  first  suggestion  that 
there  is  any  other  bull  moose  in  the  uni- 
verse. His  voice  at  such  times  is  a 
squeaking  grunt,  ridiculously  small  for 
so  great  an  animal,  which  sounds  like 
ungzvuh!  ungzvuli!  Herein  we  have  a 
suggestion  of  those  ferocious  warriors 
described  in  Parkman's  ''Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,"  who  always  began  a  speech  by 
shouting  "Ongwehonwe !"  which  in  the 
tongue  of  that  tribe  means,  'T  am  the 
only  man ;  all  others  are  squaws  or 
liars." 

At  all  times  the  bull  moose  is  easily 
fascinated  by  too  bright  a  light.     Occa- 
sionally when  I  am  studying  the  animals 
at  night,  with  a  jack  in  the  bow  of  my 
canoe,  I   run  across  his  lordship   filling 
himself  with  lush  lily  roots.     Most  ani- 
mals  will  stare  at  the  jack   for  a  time, 
and    then    turn    away    into    the    woods. 
Enough  limelight  is  as  good  as  a  feast 
for  a  sensible  creature.     Now  and  then, 
however,  I  meet  a  bull  moose  that  stares 
too  long  at  the  light,  much  as  a  politician 
might  look  too  much  upon  glory,  and  he 
ends  by  floundering  headlong  toward  the 
thing  that  dazzles  him.     At  such  times 
he  is  dangerous.    In  his  blind  infatuation 
he  sees  nothing  but  the  bright  object  of 
his  desire,  and  he  clumsily  knocks  down 
everything    in    his    path    as    he    jumps 
toward  it.    Once  I  was  upset  in  this  way 
by  a   fool  moose  that  tumbled  over  my 
canoe  and  that  floundered  madly  when 
the   jack  was   extinguished,   hitting  out 
aimlessly  with  hoofs  and  antlers.     The 
only  sure  cure  for  such  a  bull  is  dark- 
ness,   oblivion.      When    you    meet    him, 
close  your  jack,   or  turn   it  on  another 
candidate.     Any   bull   moose   will   sober 
ofT  quickly  if  left  in  the  friendly  dark- 
ness. 

In  the  monumental  work  to  which   I 


have  referred,  the  esteemed  author  says 
(pp.  216-217)  that  young  moose  are 
easily  tamed,  "and  are  very  playful,  de- 
lighting to  gallop  to  and  fro,  kicking, 
striking,  butting  and  making  grotesque 
faces."  Later,  he  says,  they  become  a 
menace,  and  he  tells  the  following  story : 

"Some  lumbermen  once  captured  a  young 
moose  and  shut  him  in  a  pen  of  logs.  A  few 
days  later  they  captured  another  somewhat 
smaller  and  put  it  in  the  same  pen,  thinking 
the  first  would  be  grateful  for  a  companion. 
But  if  it  was  it  dissembled  its  feelings,  for  it 
presently  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  newcomer 
and  killed  it  before  it  could  be  rescued." 

The  bull  moose   emblem  seems  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  this  record. 
In   a  new  party   devoted   wholly  to  the 
public  good,  there  can  be  little  personal 
glory,  hardly   enough   for  two  and  cer- 
tainly not  "enough  to  go  round."     It  is 
meet  and  right,  therefore,  that  the  chosen 
leader  should  attack  a  rival  and  despoil 
him   of   his   political  goods.      In   a  cold 
season  I  have  repeatedly  found  where  a 
big  bull  came  upon  a  smaller  moose  in 
a  bed  that  he  had  warmed  with  his  own 
body   and   life   blood,   and   the   big   bull 
drove   out   the   little    one   and   took   the 
warm  bed  for  himself.     Following  this 
excellent  example,  there  was  a  righteous 
statesman,  long  ago,  who  found  a  plausi- 
ble Democrat  with  a   few  patent  uplift 
medicines  which  appealed  to  the  suffer- 
ing multitude ;  and  he  loudly  denounced 
the  poor  Democrat  as  a  demagog  and  a 
son   of   Belial,   even   while   he    stole   his 
referendum  and  recall.     Later  this  same 
hero   found   a   nice   little  party  of   pro- 
gressives with  a  chance  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, and  waiting  till  the  leader  fell  sick, 
he  prodded  him  off  and  ran  away  with 
his  band  of  followers,  precisely  as  a  big 
bull  moose  will  drive  away  a  little  bull 
and  take  his  chosen  mates   for  himself. 
Here,  then,  is  an  emblem  worth  having, 
if  the  new  party  can  only  find  the  right 
sort  of  uplifter  to  wear  it  on  his  banner 
of  victory. 

Our  renowned  authority  is  in  error, 
however,  when  he  speaks  here  and  else- 
where (p.  220)  of  moose  "galloping" 
away  when  alarmed.  I  will  not  say  that 
a  moose  never  galloped ;  I  only  declare 
firmly  that  the  man  who  saw  him  eallop 
was  not  sober.  The  bull  moose  often 
bolts,  as  he  has  a  strong  tendency  in  that 
direction,  but  he  cannot  crallop,  being  too 
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clumsily  built  for  the  business.  When 
alarmed,  he  turns  stiffly  and  lunges 
blindly  away  at  an  awkward  trot,  run- 
ning into  obstacles,  knocking  down  dead 
stubs,  smashing  the  underbrush,  splash- 
ing and  floundering  thru  muddy  bogs, 
getting  more  and  more  excited  at  the 
pother  he  is  making — precisely  as  an 
excited  candidate  might  start  a  bolt  and 
an  indecent  rumpus  at  an  orderly  con- 
vention. 

The  close  parallel  between  your  bull 
moose  and  your  true  politician  may  be 
carried  further.  Thus,  the  addlepated 
creature  often  lets  himself  be  hunted  by 
cunning  destroyers  that  he  might  easily 
escape.  Witness  this  scene  (p.  209), 
where  T.  Roosevelt  describes  himself  as 
creeping  thru  a  thicket  after  a  young 
bull  moose  that  he  has  seen  to  lie  down 
for  his  midday  rest,  chewing  his  cud  in 
fancied  security. 

"My  veins  were  thrilling'  and  my  heart  beat- 
ing with  that  eager,  fierce  excitement — which 
is  one  of  the  keenest  and  strongest  pleasures 
which  make  up  the  wild  joy  of  living — draw- 
ing a  bead  against  his  black  side  I  pressed 
the  trigger — the  light  blood  sprang  from  both 
his  nostrils,"— 

and  more  of  the  same  bluggy  and  butch- 
ery details  which  go  to  make  up  joy  and 
heroism. 

Look  on  that  picture  then  on  this,  if 
you  would  know  how  true  to  political 
nature  is  the  bull  moose  emblem.  In  a 
thicket  of  trickery  and  concealment  an 
ambitious  politician  rests  in  false  secur- 
ity, meditating  on  the  public  good  and 
all  the  glory  2nd  honor  thereof.  Creep- 
ing up  on  his  trail  comes  Boss  Barnes, 
his  jaw  set,  a  cold  gleam  in  his  eye,  and 
his  gun  loaded  for  bull  moose.  "His 
veins  are  thrilling,  his  heart  beating  witli 
that  eager,  fierce  excitement"  which 
comes  to  those  other  appointed  of  the 
Lord,  who  battle  at  Armageddon  and 
who  know  the  real  "wild  joy  of  political 
living."  ■ 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the 
bull  moose  is  the  true  symbol  of  political 
righteousness.  Note  that  he  always 
makes  a  crooked  trail,  wandering  about 
as  if  lost  in  the  woods.  Tho  he  travels 
a  great  deal  he  never  makes  any  real 
progress,  but  always  swings  around  t<< 
a  point  not  far  from  where  he  searted. 
You  shall  never  find  him  at  the  end  of  a 
straight  course;   and   he   is   never  where 


you  would  honestly  expect  him  to  be. 
He  is  cunningly  hidden,  away  off  to  one 
side  of  his  own  tortuous  trail,  and  watch- 
ing his  own  back  track.  As  T.  Roose- 
velt says  (p.  205)  : 

"he  has  a  very  provoking  habit  of  making  a 
half  or  three-quarter  circle  before  lying  down 
and  then  crouching  with  his  head  so  turned 
that  he  can  surely  perceive  any  pursuer  who 
may  follow  his  trail.'' 

Ponder  also  the  deep  emblematic  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact :  every  bull  moose 
carries  his  own  bell.  This  is  the  name 
given  by  hunters  to  the  long  gland  that 
hangs  from  the  animal's  throat.  No  one 
knows  what  purpose  this  moose  bell 
serves,  but  it  is  filled  with  nerves  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  aid  the  animal's 
hearing,  by  catching  vibrations  too  faint 
for  ordinary  ears.  By  others  it  is  sup- 
posed to  give  added  weight  and  timbre 
to  the  ridiculous  little  grunt  of  the  bull 
moose.  In  a  political  sense  this  bell  sig- 
nifies that  the  leader  is  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  ear  to  the  ground,  or  else 
that  he  is  always  ready  to  sound  the  toc- 
sin and  to  ring  his  own  praises.  There 
was  a  politician  in  Alexandria,  in  the 
fourth  century  if  I  remember  correctly, 
who  was  inordinately  fond  of  public  at- 
tention, which  he  secured  by  noisy  dem- 
onstration, by  sounding  his  own  praises 
and  by  constantly  rousing  the  city  over 
its  threatened  perils ;  and  the  Church 
fathers  all  called  him  cymbal  um  mundi, 
the  bell-clapper  of  the  universe.  If  the 
new  party  could  by  searching  find  such 
a  leader,  the  bell  of  the  bull  moose  would 
be  the  most  significant  part  of  the  whole 
totem. 

In  appearance  the  bull  moose  is  an 
awkward  and  most  ungainly  brute,  a 
relic  of  some  earlier  and  more  barbarous 
age,  when  strange  marsh  beasts  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  earth,  meeting 
wild  and  hairy  men.  As  our  esteemed 
authority  says  (p.  213),  he  is  "strange 
and  uncouth  in  look  as  some  monster 
surviving  over  from  the  Pliocene." 
Among  modern,  more  highly  developed 
animals  and  men  he  is  wholly  out  of 
place.  He  never  learns  wisdom,  but 
comes  to  the  same  false  calls  and  fol- 
lows the  old,  primordial  trails.  Recently 
some  moose  were  turned  loose  in  the 
Adimndacks,  only  to  vanish,  and  one 
who  watched  them  found  they  had 
turned  away  from  excellent    food  and  a 
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good  climate  to  follow  the  old  forgotten 
moose  paths  northward  to  greater  wild- 
ness  and  more  primeval  savagery.  And 
when  you  think  of  it  seriously,  the  pro- 
fessional politician,  who  lives  all  his  life 
on  the  public  domain,  agitating,  destroy- 
ing, but  never  creating  or  doing  any  con- 
structive work,  is  also  a  relic  and  a  sur- 
vival of  barbarism.  He  seldom  learns, 
but  makes  the  same  old  holy  professions 
and  follows  the  same  unholy  practices 
that  his  tribe  made  and  followed  in  the 
Stone  Age.  He  noisily  proclaims  his 
virtue  when  it  serves  his  purpose  with 
the  crowd,  but  he  is  very  still  and  secre- 
tive when  he  is  about  his  own  affairs 
with  the  heelers  and  bosses.  As  our 
authority  writes  once  more  (p.  205)  :  "It 
is  astonishing  how  quietly  a  moose  can 
steal  thru  the  woods  if  it  wishes."     It  is 


also  a  matter  of  wonder  how  quiet  even 
our  loudest  politician  can  be  when  he 
dickers  with  '"practical  men"  or  with  the 
wicked  trusts  over  his  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

On  the  whole,  the  bull  moose  is  a 
"bully"  symbol.  I  know  of  only  one 
better,  and  that  was  suggested  by  the 
parade  of  Barnum  &  Bailey  which  has 
just  passed  my  door.  On  a  big  wagon, 
resplendent  with  gilt,  glass  and  general 
sham,  and  capped  by  a  clown  blowing  a 
trumpet,  is  written  in  huge  letters, 
"Blood-Sweating  Behemoth  of  Holy 
Writ!  Largest  in  Captivity!!"  If  the 
wicked  Democrats  could  only  capture 
that  creature  for  a  totem,  the  new  party 
of  the  bull  moose  would  find  it  hard  to 
win  the  barbarian  vote  at  the  election. 

Stamford,  Conn, 


The  Day's  Work 

BY   I.  G.  MILLS 

Sun's  up ! 
See  the  flowers,   smiling  in  the  sun : 

Sunshine  streaming  everywhere, 
The  day's  work  begun. 

Keep  a  moving! 

Keep  a  singing ! 

All  day  long, 

Busy !     Busy ! 

Keep  a  moving,  be  you  old  or  young; 

Every  step  a  symphony ; 
Every  thought  a  song. 

Keep  a  moving ! 

Keep  a  singing ! 

All  day  long, 

Happy !     Happy ! 

Work,  is  ended,  finish  with  a  smile ; 
Say  a  prayer  and  sing  a  hymn, 

Then  rest  awhile. 
Day  is  over, 
Work  well  done: 
Rest  until  to-morrow's  sun. 

Bi.oomington,  III. 


Views  Awheel  in  England 

BY  JAMES  A.    B.   SCHERER 

President    of    the   Throop    Polytechnic    Institute. 


AD  Bayard  Taylor  only 
owned  a  bicycle,  he  would 
not  have  called  his  charm- 
ing traveler's  sketchbook 
''Views  Afoot."  England, 
and  Shakespeare's  Eng- 
land especially,  is  one  of 
the  choicest  spots  on  the 
globe  for  those  faithful 
few  who  still  prefer,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  bicycle  to  the  motor 
car.  Our  British  cousins  have  never 
relinquished  that  ingenious  device  which, 
if  you  attach  the  pedals  to  the  feet  of 
a  man,  multiplies  his  pedestrian  pow- 
ers a  hundred  fold,  and  his  pleasures — 
if  he  be  a  red-blooded  man — immeasura- 
bly. And  they  have  the  roads  for  it 
everywhere — roads  descended  from  Par- 
adise !  The  consequence  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish bicycle  has  advanced  by  constant  im- 
provement to  a  degree  of  perfection  far 
surpassing  our  laggard  production,  and 
the  "old  timer"  who  desires  once  more 
to  enjoy  the  full  delights  of  "the  wheel." 
as  it  used  to  be  lovingly  called,  must  now 
cross  the  water  to  England.  He  can  do 
no  better  than  supply  himself  there  with 
a  touring  map  of  the  country  and  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  chatty  and  compan- 
ionable handbook,  "An  American  Four- 
in-hand  in  Britain."  This  itinerary, 
from  Brighton  to  Inverness,  cannot  be 
improved  upon,  and  the  comments  of  the 
alert  and  versatile  millionaire  are  de- 
lightful. In  Shakespeare's  country  one 
finds  the  richest  beauty  of  England,  and 
anywhere  on  the  road  he  is  sure  of  genial 
companionship. 

The.  Briton  abroad  and  the  Briton  al 
home  are  two  utterly  diverse  concoc- 
tions. Meet  him  outside  of  his  "right 
little,  tight  little  island"  and  he  is  likely 
to  prove  himself  a  bear;  meet  him  upon 
his  truly  native  heath  and  he  is  an  angel 
of  readv  good  fellowship.  That,  at  least, 
was  my  own  unfailing  experience.  I  sus- 
pect the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  that  he  is 
usually  uncomfortable  when  away  from 
home,  and   self-conscious  because  he   is 


uncomfortable,  and  arrogant  to  hide  his 
uncomfortable  self-consciousness,  and 
therefore  disagreeable.  He  is  even  liable 
to  lose  his  good  nature  when  shut  up  in 
one  of  his  shrill  little  express  trains,  en- 
during a  provincial  change  of  air ;  but 
meet  him  when  he  is  really  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  climbing  his  native  hills 
on  a  neighborly  bicycle,  and  you  find  him 
the  paragon  of  bipeds. 

The  proper  treatment  for  an  English- 
man in  a  secluded  railway  compartment 
is  a  dose  of  indifferent  silence.  When 
you  enter  the  cozy,  upholstered  cubby- 
hole with  its  single  monopolist  occupant, 
he  treats  it  as  an  impudent  invasion  of 
his  rights.  The  national  motto,  "Dieu 
et  mon  droit  I"  is  written  large  on  his 
countenance.  His  arms  reach  forth  for 
his  possessions  in  the  manner  of  an  irri- 
tated hen  gathering  her  own  to  her 
bosom.  Then  he  crackles  out  his  huge 
morning  paper  into  a  screen  between 
him  and  you,  until  the  only  extant  signs 
of  humanity  are  a  pair  of  indignant  legs 
(terminating  always  in  "spats"),  two 
eloquently  red  nervous  hands,  and  three 
or  four  stiff  upright  hairs  that  obtrude 
above  the  edge  of  the  paper  screen  for 
all  the  world  like  sentinel  antennae  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  enemy.  But 
you  become  unaware  of  his  presence  and 
look  just  as  haughty  as  you  dare.  Pres- 
ently the  huge  paper  rustles,  and  he 
steals  a  swift  glance  at  von  as  he  creases 
back  the  seam  down  the  middle.  Play 
your  part  with  sufficient  indifference,  and 
when  you  look  again  at  the  top  of  the 
screen  the  antennae  have  lost  some  of 
their  stiffness,  the  lubberly  hands  are  less 
red,  and  the  muscles  of  the  legs  have 
slowly  begun  to  relax.  By  degrees  the 
sercen  is  gently  lowered,  so  that  the  heal 
protrudes  into  vision  like  a  crustacean 
emerging  from  its  shell.  Continue  your 
dignified  indifference  sufficiently,  and 
presently  your  Englishman  will  talk.  It 
is  worth' going  all  the  way  to  England 
just  to  hear  an  Englishman  talk — you 
cannot  guess  the  amazing  possibilities  of 
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the  language   until  you  hear  it  as  they  and  Europe  receives  the  impression  that 

sometimes  mangle  it   in   England.     But  these  people  are  "typical  Americans."     I 

venture   the   slightest   show   of   interest,  have  never  seen  a  typical  American  to 

and    the    head    draws — pish ! — into     its  know  him,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  not 

shell,   to  obtrude   again   only  when   an-  the  gay  and  strident  zebra  who  capers 

gered.      That  is  what  happened  to  Mc-  in    herds    thru    Europe    every    summer, 

Clintock.  cracking  the    air  with    his    clangor  'and 

McClintock,  my  traveling  mate,  is  such  shaming  the  sun  with  the  peculiar  va- 
a  sociable  genius  that  he  actually  broke  riety  of  his  polish,  until  Europe  is  will- 
thru  the  ice  with  the  Sioux  Indians  and  ing  to  pay  any  price  to  be  delivered 
got  into  the  current  of  their  thought  as  from  "Americanismus,"  except  her  high- 
no  other  man  ever  has  done.  But  Mc-  ly  cherished  heirloom,  the  apron  of 
Clintock  had  never  been  to  England.  Danae.  If  the  "Almighty  Dollar"  is 
One  day  when  shut  up  with  an  English-  omnipotent  here — as  I  do  not  for  one 
man  in  a  second-class  railway  compart-  moment  believe — it  is  no  less  omnipotent 
ment  he  suddenly  learned  his  limitations,  there. 

Now,   McClintock's   great-grandfather  But,  as  I  have  heard    more    than  one 

was  an  Irishman ;  and  this  was  the  cause  Englishman  say,  while  the  great  Ameri- 

of  his  downfall.     Acquainted  tho  he  was  can  "blaggard,"  as  they  call  him,  is  per- 

with  the  virtue  of  the  famous  silent  treat-  haps   the  chief  of   the  species,  the  true 

ment,  heredity  and    Celtic    temperament  American  gentleman  whom  one  may  find 

got  away  with  this  young  Sioux  Indian  all  over  the  world — if  one  looks  for  him 

as  they  whisked  thru  a  fresh  rural  dis-  — is  easily  the  peer  of  his  kind.      The 

trict    and    he   perceived    thru   the   dusty  bother   of   the   blackguard    is   this — that 

car  window  the  first  familiar  vegetables  you  never  have  to  look  for  him.      He  is 

of  all  his  homesick  English  experience,  so  obtrusively  and  glaringly  conspicuous 

These  happened  to  be  of  that  peculiarly  that  he  throws  the  other  man  into  the 

ancestral  species  that  appeal  to  his  deep-  shade,  who   is  perfectly  willing  to   stay 

est  emotions.     Before  he  knew  it,  there-  there,  until  sundown.      So  Europe  gets 

fore,  he  exclaimed,  with  youthful  enthu-  her    judgment    of    Americans ;    but    we 

siasm :  ought  to  stand  it,  if  she  can,  and  go  back 

"By    George !    but    there's    a    field    of  to  our  bicycles. 

Irish  potatoes !"  The  forty  miles  between  Oxford  and 

The  screen  came  down  with  a  crum-  Stratford  is  unbroken  delight.     Even  the 

pled   crash,   and   the  outraged   English-  rain    doesn't   matter.      For    a   couple    of 

man  exploded.  shillings     you     purchase     an     ingenious 

"Br-r-r-rh"  McClintock  says  he  said ;  bicycle  cape  that  protects  not  only  ycur- 

he  cannot  recollect  the  vowels.  self  to  perfection,  but  also  the  running 

"Hirish  potatoes,   indeed !      They  are  gear  of  your  wheel.      The  roads  are  so 

Henglish         potatoes,         bah         Jove !  perfectly  made  that  mud  is  a  thing  un- 

Br-r-r-r-rh !" — and  he  rumbled  away  in  known ;  you  only  get  a  continuous  musi- 

the    distance    like     an     outraged    Jovian  cal  "swish-sh-sh"  from  the  play  of  your 

thunderbolt,    while    McClintock     shrank  tires  on  the   slippery   surface  that   adds 

back  in  his  corner  and  wished  for  the  so-  zest  to  the  tang  of  the  needles   of  rain 

ciable  Sioux.  pricking  ceaselessly  into  your  face.     You 

But  the  average  English  traveler,  with  seem  fairly  to  fly  thru  the  mist  and  the 

all  of  his  insular  reserve,  is  a  thing,  if  scud,    the    hedgerows    trooping    by    on 

not  of  beauty,  yet  of  a  very  deep  and  sat-  either  side,  until,  before  you  know  it,  you 

isfying   joy,    when    compared    with    that  reach  the  summit  of  a  long  gentle  hill, 

type  of  the  American  traveler  whom — or  and  go    coasting  with    the  wind    to    the 

which — one  meets   all   too   frequently   at  lowland,  with  its    stretch    of    brimming 

large,  and  abroad.      He  is,  of  course,  al-  green  meadows.      Then    the    sun  bursts 

ways  Mr.   Newly  Rich,  and  he  is  never  from  behind   the  fickle   clouds,   and  you 

afflicted    with    reserve.     There    are    so  see  the  golden  England  of  your  dreams : 

many  Messrs.  Newly  Rich  among  us  that  a  silver  stream  level  with  its  tufted  mar- 

we  export  them   in   cargoes  to   Europe,  gin  of  marigolds,  dotted  here  and  there 
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with  bunchy  willows ;  the  sheep  and  fat 
cattle  grazing  among  buttercups  and 
daisies ;  overhead,  the  fleecy  clouds  scur- 
rying like  freshly  washed  lambs ;  and  all 
about  you  that  indefinable  charm  of  an- 
cestral atmosphere  that  makes  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  truly  come  home. 

Presently  you  fall  in  with  a  real  Eng- 
lish gentleman  scudding  toward  Ban- 
bury with  you.  The  free  masonry  of  the 
bicycle,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  literally 
on  his  native  heath,  puts  you  at  one  with 
him  instantly.  He  is  interested  in  you, 
too,  as  you  can  see  by  his  perfectly  well- 
bred  observance.  He  detects  your 
Yankee  origin  in  your  first  careful  sen- 
tence, and  quietly  but  without  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  superiority  or  patronage  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  this  vara  az'is 
Americana.  Or,  as  I  heard  a  charming 
London  girl  neatly  phrase  it : 

"Oh,  yes,  we  like  to  have  you  come 
over,  don't  you  know,  so  as  to  show  you 
off  to  our  friends  as  a  new  kind  of  a 
beast." 

She  didn't  mean  the  least  thing  un- 
pleasant by  that ;  it  is  only  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  British  dialect.  I  know  an  Eng- 
lish woman  of  irreproachable  refinement 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  remark :  "It's 
perfectly  rotten,  don't  you  know?" 

And  their  facility  in  circumlocution  is 
equally  startling.  In  a  meadow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  where  we  had  cele- 
brated the  sacred  rite  of  afternoon  tea, 
I  heard  an  Oxfordshire  girl  say  to  her 
brother : 

"I  think  we  had  better  be  going.  Do 
you  know,  it's  rather  somewhat  after 
five-and-twenty  minutes  to  six?" 

Surreptitiously  observing  my  watch  in 
order  to  get  the  translation,  I  found  it 
was  twenty-three  minutes  to  six. 

Well,  you  ride  on  with  your  English 
companion  thru  the  rain-filtered  sun- 
shine, and  presently,  as  you  whisk  down- 
hill and  across  the  open  square  of  a  long, 
straggling  town,  he  points  to  a  tapering 
Gothic  monument  and  shouts : 

"That's  1 'anbury  Cross!" 

Whereupon,  a  flash  of  psychological 
foolery!  Before  I  could  mentally  clas- 
sify Banbury  Cross  I  was  just  a  kilted 
baby  again,  standing  at  a  gentle  mother's 


knee.  In  amazement  1  said  to  my  com- 
panion : 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  what  magic 
this  monument  possesses,  that  it  brings 
back  lost  visions  of  childhood?" 

But  before  the  question  was  half  out 
of  my  lips,  Mother's  song,  of  course, 
came  floating  back  to  me  thru  the  mists 
of  vanished  years — ■ 

"Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 

To  see  an  old  woman  ride  on  a  white  horse  ; 

With  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her 
toes, 

She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes." 

That  is  the  chief  of  all  the  charms  of 
England,  if  you  take  to  your  England  as 
I  did.  You  go  riding  your  new-fangled 
cock-horse  hither  and  thither,  harum- 
scarum,  everywhere,  and,  like  the  old 
woman  at  Banbury  Cross,  you  find  music 
wherever  you  go,  as  some  unexpected 
mossy  ruin  by  the  roadside  suddenly  ma- 
terializes the  fabric  of  your  dreams.  We 
Americans  drink  in  English  folk-lore  and 
legend  and  history  with  the  milk  of  our 
mothers  ;  it  is  a  delight  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world  to  go  back  to  the  old  mother 
country,  and  find  that  your  fairyland  is 
true.  Nothing  has  renewed  me  since 
boyhood  as  these  swift,  sunny  glimpses 
of  England. 

By  all  means  spin  over  to  Warwick ! 
It  is  only  J  miles  up  the  Avon  from 
Stratford,  thru  a  hoary  druidical  wood. 
At  last  you  climb  the  rocky  eminence  on 
which  this  clustering,  clambering  town 
is  snugly  nestled,  and  find  yourself  upon 
soil  that  was  broken  for  building  in  the 
very  year  that  our  Savior  was  born ! 
We  Americans  are  likely  to  fancy  that 
if  you  give  a  village  time  enough  to 
grow,  it  is  sure  t<>  become  a  city  by  and 
by.  But  look  at  Wantage,  crowning  the 
hills  near  old  Oxford;  a  village  when 
Alfred  was  born  there,  and  a  village  to 
this  very  hour.  Warwick,  you  feel, 
(-omes  also  unchanged  from  the  past,  as 
you  glide  thru  its  ancient  arched  gate 
way;  but  when  a  little  later  you  gaze 
awestruck  up  at  Caesar's  Tower,  it  is  not 
that  the  past  comes  to  you,  but  rather 
thai  you  seem  to  -row  suddenly  old.  and 
to  live  before  Shakespeare  was  dreamed 
of. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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The  Religion   of  Ancient    Rome 

The   results   of   the   increasing   study 
of    comparative    religion    and    religious 
psychology    have    produced    a    growing 
feeling    among    thoughtful    people    that 
all  religions  are    somehow    related   and 
each  can    be    better    understood    in  the 
light   of   the  others.     This   attitude,   to- 
gether with   the  recognition   of   the  im- 
portance of  the   religious   factor   in   de- 
termining   the    course    of    history,    has 
aroused  a  deep    interest    in  discovering 
and  interpreting  the  facts  of  various  re- 
ligions which  once  seemed  of  little  or  no 
significance.     In  no  field  of  religious  his- 
tory have  greater  revelations  come  in  re- 
cent years  than  in  that  which  concerns 
the  Grseco-Roman  influences  in  the  de- 
velopment of  early  Christianity,  and  the 
contribution  of  Rome  herself,  altho  for- 
merly  considered   a   negligible   quantity, 
is  now  receiving  due  recognition.      The 
struggle  which    the  new  religion    made 
for  mastery  in  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  conditions  and  ideas  which  favored 
its    reception,    while    they    modified    its 
form    and    content,    are    coming    more 
clearly  into  view  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
excavator,  the  archeologist  and  the  his- 
torian.    Among  those  who   are  piecing 
together  the  ancient  bits  of  evidence  for 
the  religious  life  of  the  empire  and  the 
centuries    that    preceded    Augustus,    we 
count  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  Prof.  J.  B.  Carter,  the  director 
of    the    American    School    of    Classical 
Studies   in   Rome,   whose   Lowell   Insti- 
tute lectures    have    been    somewhat  re- 
cast and  published  in  a  most  delightful 
and  stimulating  volume  on  The  Religious 
Life     of     Ancient     Rome.1       Professor 
Carter  finds   in   the  long  and   unbroken 
religious  history  of    the    inhabitants   of 
the  seven  hills  a  continuous  development 
and   enrichment   wrought  by  the   centu- 
ries   of    change    and    absorbing    contact 
with   the  various  peoples  of  the  world. 

xThe  Religious  Life  of  Ancient  Rome:  A  Study 
in  the  Development  of  Religious  Consciousness  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  City  until  the  Death  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  By  Jesse  Benedict  Carter.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $2. 
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He  begins  his  fascinating  story  with 
some  account  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
that  primitive  folk  whose  suspected 
presence  was  first  certified  by  the  dis- 
covery, just  ten  years  ago,  of  an  ancient 
necropolis  under  the  very  center  of  the 
old  Roman  Forum ;  and  he  gives  vivid 
pictures  of  the  transforming  influences 
and  their  results  down  to  the  era  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  Thru  all  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  of  this  millennium  and 
a  half,  Professor  Carter  traces  a  kind 
of  unifying  principle,  born  of  natural 
conditions,  persisting  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  reacting  upon  the 
almost  overwhelming  waves  of  foreign 
influence.  This,  he  believes,  is  sufficient 
to  guarantee  to  Rome,  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  the  right  to  her  title, 
"Eternal  City."  Especially  attractive 
are  the  author's  chapters  on  "Rome  and 
Greece"  and  "The  Religion  of  the  Early 
Empire,"  wherein  he  discusses  the  de- 
cay of  the  early  faith,  the  introduction 
of  new  cults  from  the  East  and  the 
struggle  between  the  religions  of  Mithra 
and  Christ. 

Prof.  Warde  Fowler,  in  his  Gifford 
lectures,  chose  a  narrower  field  than 
that  of  Professor  Carter,  and  he  de- 
scribes in  more  detail  the  rites,  cere- 
monies, customs  and  regulations  thru 
which  The  Religious  Experience  of  the 
Roman  People2  found  expression  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. From  these  facts  in  worship  he 
seeks  to  arrive  at  the  inner  spirit  and 
motive  of  the  religious  experience.  In 
spite  of  the  paucity  of  materials  and  the 
difficulty  of  properly  estimating  the  tes- 
timony in  hand,  Professor  Fowler  has 
laid  down  a  broad  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject and  filled  into  it  the  most  thoro  and 
valuable  studies  to  be  found  in  English, 
and  his  book  will  remain  a  standard 
work  for  years  to  come.  On  mooted 
questions  he  speaks  with  all  the  con- 
servatism of   the  true  -scholar,  but    his 

2The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People. 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Age  of  Augustus.  By 
IV.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  New  York:  The  Macmdlan 
Company.     $4. 
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mind  is  open  to  any  theory  which  the 
evidence  warrants.  He  holds  to  the 
view  that  the  Lares  were  not  originally 
household  gods,  but  divinities  presiding 
over  the  land  allotments  and  were 
brought  into  the  house  thru  the  media- 
tion of  the  family  slaves.  Only  tenta- 
tively does  the  author  give  his  allegiance 
to  the  theory  that  the  "religion  of 
Numa"  was  that  of  an  invading  race 
engrafted  onto  and  nearly  effacing  the 
more  primitive  forms,  but  he  finds  evi- 
dence of  this  in  the  Lemuria  festival, 
which  he  regards  as  a  survival  from  the 
older  race  that  once  occupied  the  site 
of  the  later  city-state. 

Both  of  these  volumes,  besides  throw- 
ing valuable  sidelights  upon  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  Christian  thought 
and  worship,  show  how  intimate  was  the 
relation  between  religion  and  the  every- 
day life  of  the  people  of  Rome.  The 
best  approach  to  the  family  and  social 
life  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the 
great  empire  of  the  Caesars,  wherein 
were  resident  the  forces  that  have  saved 
and  transmitted  the  ancient  civilizations 
is  thru  the  door  of  Rome's  religious  ex- 
perience. 

Our  Domesticated  Disease  Carrier.  The 
House  Fly,  Disease  Carrier.  Bv  L.  O. 
Howard,  Ph.  D.,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Rureau  of  Entomology.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      $i.6c>. 

After  having  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  on  the  house  fly  and  perhaps 
even  more  of  condemnation  on  the  spi- 
der, we  have  now  come  to  reverse  our 
opinions  with  regard  to  them,  and  we 
know  that  the  fly  is  probably  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  that  the  human  race  has, 
while  the  spider  is  and  always  was  and 
will  be  if  allowed  to  be,  a  precious  bene- 
factor. Those  who  want  to  know  the 
reasons  for  that  change  of  opinion  will 
find  them  in  Dr.  Howard's  book.  At  the 
end  of  the  introduction  he  says:  "It  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  mono- 
graph ;  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  tell  in 
an  understandable  Way  what  is  known 
about  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  title." 
Only  during  the  past  two  years  has  the 
crusade  against  the  flv  been  properly 
taken  up.  Tt  is  a  little  bit  difficult  now 
to  understand  why  it  has  been  so  long 
delayed.     Here,  for  instance,  is  a  list  of 


places  where  flies  breed,  made  some 
years  ago :  Kitchen  slops  and  offal,  193  ; 
carrion  in  streets,  267 ;  sawdust  sweep- 
ings from  slaughter  house,  no;  rotten 
chicken  feathers,  258 ;  human  excrement, 
196 ;  cow  dung,  997 ;  rotten  watermelon 
and  muskmelon,  14.  The  list  might  be 
extended,  but  we  prefer  not  to.  Those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  recent 
measures  against  the  fly  are  over-severe 
need  only  read  Dr.  Howard's  book.  Un- 
fortunately, the  brunt  of  the  evil  done 
by  the  fly  falls  most  on  very  small  chil- 
dren, and  man  of  the  fatal  diseases  of 
the  summer  time  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  domestic  fly. 

Industrial  Causes  of  Congestion  of  Popu- 
lation in  New  York  City.  By  Edward 
E.  Pratt,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.      $2. 

Seldom  is  a  thesis  for  a  university 
degree  so  valuable  as  this  admirable  in- 
vestigation which  comes  from  Columbia. 
Congestion  of  population  has  become  a 
catchword  in  recent  years,  an  excuse  for 
every  nostrum  which  any  reformer  pro- 
poses to  administer  to  society.  Dr.  Pratt 
distinguishes  between  congestion  of 
population,  which  is  "the  undue  congre- 
gation of  business  or  population  on  a 
limited  area  of  land,"  from  overcrowd- 
ing, which  is  "the  excessive,  intensive 
utilization  of  buildings,"  and  describes 
the  actual  living  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  given  congested  area.  Of 
the  proposed  cures  for  congestion,  he 
finds,  from  careful  inquiry  into  the  facts, 
that  most  would  be  ineffective.  Tho  in 
New  York  City  additional  means  of 
rapid  transit  are  sorely  needed,  ''they 
form  a  partial  and  incomplete  solution 
for  the  problem  of  bad  living  condi- 
tions." While  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration might  relieve  the  worst  crow-d- 
ing, it  "is  not  apparent  that  it  would 
prove  a  vital,  far-reaching  remedy  for 
congestion."  \  shorter  working  day  is 
not  a  fundamental  solution;  and  the 
minimum  wage  has  little  bearing  on  the 
question.  Tenement  manufacture  "is 
not  an  important  cause  of  congestion." 
Removal  of  the  slum  population  to  farm 
colonies  is  impracticable  and  quixotic. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  education  of 
the  people  will  accomplish  much  in  this 
connection.     Good,  substantial  houses,  to 
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be  let  at  low  rents,  built  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  suburbs,  ''would  immeasur- 
ably improve  the  living  conditions  of 
large  numbers" ;  but  the  most  efficient 
remedy  would  be  the  removal  of  factor- 
ies from  the  inner  city,  and  their  distri- 
bution, according  to  some  comprehensive 
plan,  thruout  the  outlying  suburbs,  to- 
gether with  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
prevent  the  reproduction  of  bad  living 
and  housing  conditions  in  the  other 
neighborhoods.     This  is  city  planning. 

At   Good    Old   Siwash.        By    George    Fitch. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.      $1.25. 

Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  have 
provided  volumes  of  good  stories,  but 
the  undergraduate  of  the  Middle  West 
has  not  yet  come  to  its  own  in  the  field 
of  fiction.  Good  Old  Siwash  comes  the 
nearest  to  doing  the  subject  justice. 
Grotesque  caricature  it  is,  yet  somehow 
true  to  life ;  satirical  burlesque,  yet  at 
the  same  time  kindly  and  genuine  in  its 
feeling;  to  accomplish  such  a  combina- 
tion as  that  is  in  itself  to  catch  the  col- 
lege spirit.  They  are  just  the_  sort  of 
stories  that  a  college  man  would  like  to 
tell  if  he  could  command  such  a  rich 
vocabulary  of  hyperbolical  slang.  We 
know  all  the  people  he  tells  about,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  to  live 
inside  of  such  a  college.  We  know  Ole 
Skjarsen,  who  was  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  came  to  Siwash,  but  didn't 
make  a  frat. 

"He  didn't  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
rhinoceros  doesn't  get  invited  to  garden 
parties.  Not  only  his  clothes  but  also  his 
haircuts  were  hand-me-downs.  His  lan- 
guage was  a  sort  of  head-on  collision  be- 
tween Norwegian  and  English  in  which 
very  few  words  had  come  out  undamaged. 
In  social  conversation  he  was  out  of  bounds 
nine  minutes  out  of  ten,  and  it  kept  three 
men  busy  changing  the  subject  when  he  was 
in  full  swing.  He  could  dodge  eleven  men 
and  a  referee  on  the  football  field  without  try- 
ing, but  put  him  in  a  forty  by  fifty  room  with 
one  vase  in  it,  and  he  couldn't  dodge  to 
save  his  life." 

We  also  recognize  at  sight  James,  "the 

champion  featherweight  fusser"  ;   Birdie 

Andrews,  who  wrote  sonnets  for  the  Lit. ; 

Franklin,   the    snob;   the    Alfalfa   Delts ; 

the  Eta  Bita  Pies,  and  Mary  Jane  Hicks, 

the  little  red-headed  girl  from  Missouri 

who  marshalled'  the  Browning  Hall  vote 

and   smashed  the  slates  at  all   elections. 

Coeducational  colleges,  like  good  old  Si- 


wash, certainly  have  the  advantage 
when  it  comes  to  the  excitement  of  un- 
certainty due  to  the  presence  of  the  in- 
calculable element.  "Of  course,  I  don't 
think  a  man  should  go  to  college  to  find 
a  wife ;  but  if  his  foot  should  slip,  and  he 
should  marry  a  girl  whose  sofa  pillows 
have  the  same  reading  matter  on  them 
as  his,  there's  nothing  to  yell  for  help 
about." 

Sport  in  Vancouver  and  Newfoundland.  By 
Sir  John  Rogers,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O., 
F.  R.  G.  S.      New  York:   R.   P.   Dutton  & 

Co.      $2.50. 

From  Egypt  to  Vancouver  is  a  decided 
change,  but  that  is  what  probably  at- 
tracted Sir  John  Rogers,  a  resident  of 
Egypt,  in  planning  his  vacation.  Some 
authors  begin  their  narrative  with  their 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  activity,  but  in 
the  present  case  the  reader  is  entertained 
by  an  account  of  the  trip  from  the  trop- 
ical heat  of  Egypt  to  the  evergreen  for- 
ests of  Canada.  Sir  John  Rogers  had 
won  the  title  of  Pasha,  when  serving  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  this  fact  caused 
a  horde  of  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  attempt — unsuccessfully — 
to  interview  him  on  his  arrival  in  New 
York.  An  Englishman's  observations  on 
transcontinental  travel  are  interesting. 
Among  other  things  he  recommends  the 
traveler  to  carry  his  own  whisky  bottle, 
as  he  finds  the  price  of  drinks  on  the 
train  high.  The  text  of  the  book  is 
written  from  a  diary  kept  by  Sir  John 
Rogers  on  two  autumn  holidays  in  Van- 
couver Island  and  Newfoundland.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  from  good  photo- 
graphs and  sketch  maps.  The  numer- 
ous pictures  of  long  strings  of  fish  hang- 
ing from  birch  bark  crosspoles  indicate 
that  the  author  had  good  luck  with  his 
hook,  and  several  photographs  of  canoes, 
with  antlers  strapped  on  top  of  the  lug- 
gage, seem  to  testify  to  his  skill  with  the 
rifle.  One  illustration  is  of  a  caribou, 
with  thirty-four  points,  shot  by  the  au- 
thor. The  book  will  be  found  an  enter- 
taining story  of  adventure  and  sport. 

Literary   Notes 

....  A  passionate  pilgrim — but  a  good  Cath- 
olic, not  a  perfervid  lover — writes  of  Ars-en- 
Dombes,  Saint-Jacques  de  Compostella,  and 
Mont  St.  Michel  in  the  book  which  he  entitles 
Trois     Villes    Saintes,       The    last    of    these 
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monasteries    is    the    only   one    well    known    to 
American   tourists,  which  is,   perhaps,   a  good 
reason  for  reading  M.   Emile  Baumann.     The 
traveler    takes     his     voyages     very     seriously 
(Paris:  B.  Grasset;  3  fr.  50.) 

....The  Right  Reverend  Charles  F.  D'Arcy, 
Bishop  of  Down,  has  written  some  vigorous 
and  well  reasoned  chapters  in  his  small  vol- 
ume on  Christian  Ethics  and  Modern 
Thought  (Longmans;  40  cents).  It  makes 
stimulating  reading. 

.  . .  .The  Rev.  James  W.  Lee  writes  a  good- 
ly sized  volume  to  show  that  Christianity  is 
The  Religion  of  Science  (Revell;  $1.50)  and 
so  must  be  the  faith  of  the  coming  man.  The 
arguments  are  often  fresh  and  original  if  not 
strictly  scientific  and  the  style  makes  the  book 
readable. 

....There  has  been  formed  at  London  a 
"Blake  Society,"  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  together  the  admirers  of  William 
Blake,  the  poet-painter.  The  secretary  of  the 
new  organization  announces  that  meetings 
will  be  held  in  London,  at  Chichester,  and  at 
Felthan. 

...The  Harpers  have  issued  a  new  edition 
of  Great  Religions  of  the  World  ($2),  which 
was  written  by  such  specialists  as  Prof.  Rhys 
I  >avids  and  E.  Denison  Ross,  and  first  pub- 
lished about  a  dozen  years  ago.  Tt  contains 
useful  and  reliable  sketches  of  the  most  im- 
portant world  religions. 

....The  Students'  Hymnal  (Ginn;  50 
cents),  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  11.  Levermore,  is 
well  designed  in  form  and  contents  for  school 
use.  The  hymns  and  tunes  are  wisely  se- 
lected from  those  that  have  proved  of  abid- 
ing value  and  give  worthy  expression  to  sin 
cere  religious   aspiration. 

....Available  facts  and  figures  regarding 
the  declining  birthrate  in  various  countries 
and  the  causes  thereof,  together  with  the  con- 
ditions and  evils  which  result  in  uncalled- for 
infant  mortality,  are  given  with  plainness  and 
discussed  vigorously  by  M.  S.  Iseman,  M.  I)., 
in  his  timely  volume  on  Race  Suicide  (Cos- 
mopolitan Press;  $7.50). 

...William  Millet  Collier,  during  four 
years  American  Minister  to  Spain,  publishes 
thru  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  an  attractive  and 
generously  illustrated  volume  of  330  pages,  .  // 
the  Court  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  ($2).  The 
book  has  that  attraction  for  readers  which  be- 
longs to  their  own  foreign  travels,  while  the 
author's  official  post  has  given  him,  besides, 
unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  un- 
derstanding. 


....Rev.  Edward  E.  Keedy's  Moral  Lead- 
ership and  the  Ministry  (Worth;  $1.25)  con- 
tains a  stirring  appeal  for  greater  heroism  on 
the  part  of  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
high  function  of  making  known*  the  will  of 
God  in  matters  of  moral  import.  Mr.  Kcedy 
lays  much  emphasis  on  more  thoro  equipment 
as  a  basis  for  the  minister's  more  vigorous 
leadership. 

....An  attractive  little  volume  comes  to  us 
from  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  in  Eugene  R. 
Musgrove's  anthology,  The  White  Hills  in 
Poetry  (pp.  397,  $T-75)-  The  New  England 
poets  have  not  overlooked  the  New  Hampshire 
mountains  as  a  subject  of  verse,  nor  has  Mr. 
Musgrove  overlooked  any  of  their  verse. 
Tourists  may  be  expected  to  make  use  of  this 
illustrated  volume  as  a  poetical  guide  book. 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  contributes  a  short 
introduction. 

....A  volume  composed  of  forty-eight  sto- 
ries by  nearly  half  as  many  authors,  translated 
into  English  by  Helena  Frank,  bears  the  title 
Yiddish  Tales  (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society;  $1.25).  These  tales,  chiefly  of 
the  Russian  Ghetto,  are  not  devoid  of  humor, 
despite  the  incessant  plaintive  note  of  Judaism, 
and  one  familiar  with  the  types  represented 
need  only  gesticulate  to  complete  the  illusion  ; 
for  the  translation  is  literal.  Biographical 
notes  give  particulars  of  all  the  authors  in- 
cluded, and  the  glossary  is  helpful. 

....Among  the  man)  stories  of  the  "Ti- 
tanic" disaster  given  by  the  survivors  we  have 
seen  none  more  full,  clear  and  restrained  than 
that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Beesley,  who  has  done 
well  to  put  into  permanent  form  his  narrative 
of  The  Toss  of  the  SS.  'Titanic'  (Houghton; 
$1.20).  Mr.  Beesley  draws  not  only  from  his 
own  experiences  and  impressions,  but  also 
from  the  accounts  given  him  by  others,  mak- 
ing a  vivid  picture  of  the  ship's  sinking,  the 
work  of  rescue,  and  contributing  valuable 
suggestions    for   future  security. 

/   Chinese     Ippeal  to  Christendom   Con 

ceming        Christian        Missions        (Putnam's; 
$r.5o).   by    Lin    Shao-Yang,   is    largely   a   criti- 
cism   of    orthodox    Christian    beliefs    and    mis 
sionary  methods  which  prevailed  a  generation 
ago.       The   author   makes   the   failures,   incon 
sistencies   and    mistakes    of   Christian    propa 
gandists    the    basis    of    his    indict  ineni    of    mis- 
sionary  effort,   and    holds    up   to   the    western 
world    a    very    unattractive    but    quite    accurate 
picture    of    its    own    confusion    of    beliefs    ami 
struggle    for   a    universal    faith.       Until   order 
and    unanimity    prevail      at      home      be    would 
counsel  caution   in  going   abroad.      The  book 
recalls    C,     Lowes    Dickinson's    "Letters    of    a 
Chinese  Official,"  but  lacks  the  literary  charm 
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and  power  of  that  essay.  Neither  its  facts 
nor  its  Insinuations  will  change  the  attitude 
of  any  who  know  the  real  spirit  and  positive 
results   of   modern   missionary   work. 

....The  great  work  done  by  J.  Hudson 
Taylor  in  the  founding  and  development  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission  would  insure  in- 
terest in  any  adequate  account  of  his  career. 
But  beyond  this  interest  the  first  volume  of 
his  complete  biography  entitled  Hudson  Tay- 
lor in  Early  Years  (Doran;  $2.25),  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor,  is  an  attractive,  al- 
most romantic  story  in  itself,  and  is  correctly 
described  in  the  sub-title  as  "the  growth  of  a 
soul."  His  ancestry,  early  training,  years  of 
uncertainty  and  initial  efforts  in  China  cul- 
minating with  his  first  successes  in  mission- 
ary work  are  the  subjects  sympathetically 
treated  as  preparatory  to  his  larger  labors— 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  promised  volume  cov- 
ering his  mature  life. 

....Edward  Legge's  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
of  the  Second  Empire  is  dedicated  to  "the 
eminent  statesman  and  historian  of  l' Empire 
liberal"  Emile  Ollivier:  who  was  Prime  Min- 
ister in  1870,  and  is  now  the  oldest  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  being  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year.  The  present  volume's  subtitle 
is :  "Paris  Society  in  the  Sixties,  Including 
Letters  of  Napoleon  TTI,  M.  Pietri  and  Comte 
de  la  Chapelle.  and  Portraits  of  the  Period." 
The  work  is  decidedly  friendly  to  the  Emper- 
or and  to  his  regime.  The  chapter  on  Prince 
Victor  Napoleon,  the  modern  head  of  the  im- 
perial house,  is  not  the  least  interesting  here. 
Prince  Napoleon's  political  faith  is  moderate 
indeed :  "If  T  am  not  with  the  extreme  Left 
I  am  still  less  with  the  Right,"  he  declares. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  is  too  wise  a  philoso- 
pher to  make  a  persuasive  pretender.  (Scrib- 
ner;   $2.) 

....The  Second  Supplement  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  (Macmillan; 
$4.50)  forms  a  record  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  British  Empire  between  1901  and  1912 
thru  death  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
contributed  in  conspicuous  ways  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  first  of  the  three  volumes 
to  be  issued  covers  the  names  from  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  the  American-born  painter,  to  Edward 
J.  Eyre,  the  English-born  governor  of  Ja- 
maica. In  the  long  list  we  find  such  literary 
men  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  John  Churton 
Collins,  among  scholars  Edward  Caird.  Eve- 
lyn Abbott  and  Lord  Acton,  among  publicists 
and  statesmen  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
The  longest  and  most  important  article,  and 
one  which  has  provoked  controversy,  is 
that  written  by  the  editor  himself,  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  on  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 


Pebbles 

"Have  you  any  invisible  hair  pins?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Can  I  see  them,  please?" — The  Delineator. 

"Say,  do  you  know  how  to  make  a  tri- 
angle?" 

"Sure ;  pull  one  side  out  of  a  square  and 
glue  the  loose  ends." — New  York  American. 

"I  understand  the  professor's  wife  has  a 
little  baby." 

"Yes.     Delightful,  isn't  it?" 
"Boy  or  co-ed?" — Judge. 

"Are  you  perhaps  sitting  on  my  hat,  sir?" 
"Was  it  a  stiff  hat  or  a  soft  one?" 
"A  soft  one." 

"No,  then  it  isn't  yours." — Meggcndorfer 
Blaetter. 

Caller  (on  the  doorstep). — Is  the  lady  of 
the  house  in? 

Housemaid  (who  has  just  received  a 
month's  notice). — The  mistress  is  in,  but  she's 
no  lady. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"How  much  Swiss  cheese  do  you  sell  for 
twelve  pfennig?1" 

"Fifty  grams." 

"And  for  fifteen  pfennig-?" 

"Also  fifty  grams ;  but  then  I  give  a  large 
hole  besides." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

"No,  Willie,"  said  his  mother,  "no  more 
sweets  tonight.  Don't  you  know  you  can't 
sleep  on  a  full  stomach  ?" 

"That's  all  right,  mamma,"  said  Willie.  "I 
can  sleep  on  my  back,  can't  I?" — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

"This  isn't  the  first  time  you  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  police?"  said  the  lawyer, 
sternly,  to  the  witness. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"What,  may  I  ask,  was  the  result  of  your 
former  encounter  ?" 

"I  awoke  him.  Lie  had  gone  to  sleep  on  his 
beat."— Tid  Bits. 

I  never  have  been  in  Hongkong 
Nor  touched  New  Zealand's  shore  ; 

I've  never  seen  the  crowds  that  throng 
The  streets  of  Singapore ; 

But  once  I  had  to  check  my  trunk 
To  Manayunk. 

I've  never  sailed  Magellan's  strait 

Nor  crossed  Sahara's  sands; 
I've  never  knocked  at  Delhi's  gate 

Nor  fared  to  Arctic  lands  ; 
But  once  I  paused  an  hour  or  two 
At  Baraboo. 

I've  never  crossed  the  Amazon 

Nor  stood  beside  the  Nile, 
And  I  have  never  gazed  upon 

A  single  Shetland  Isle , 
But  once  I  staved  till  after  dark 
At  Yellville,  Ark. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Our  Position  in  This    Campaign 

Colonel  Watterson,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  says  that  in 
the  case  of  the  candidates  being  Taft, 
Roosevelt  and  the  Devil,  his  journal 
would  be  obliged  to  support  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  for  it  cannot  take  to  the  woods. 
That  is  the  extreme  position  of  partisan- 
ship. It  is  immoral,  vicious  and  in 
rhetorical  form  impious.  Colonel  Wat- 
terson recalls  the  bitter  words  he  has 
spoken  against  Governor  Wilson,  as 
cold,  heartless,  ungrateful  and  treacher- 
ous, and  he  does  not  withdraw  a  weird 
of  it;  nevertheless  he  will  support  the 
ticket,  for  he  must.  Such  slavery  to 
party  appears  to  us  treachery  to  the 
truth.  Much  like  it  is  the  evil  principle 
of  Speaker  Clark,  who  will  do  what  he 
can  for  his  successful  rival,  for,  he 
boasts,  he  has  never  in  his  life  scratched 
a  Democratic  ticket.  That  is  not  a  rec- 
ord to  boast  of;  it  is  rather  one  to  be 
ashamed  of. 


We  are  in  no  such  plight  as  is  Colonel 
Watterson.  We  claim  to  be  independent, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  criticise  any 
party,  or  to  support  any  candidate  whose 
character  and  whose  principles  seem 
right  and  of  advantage  to  the  people. 
We  expect  to  grieve  the  honest  support- 
ers of  other  candidates  and  parties,  but 
we  shall  dodge  nothing  and  shall  do 
what  we  can  to  secure  the  success  of 
President  Taft  as  against  Wilson, 
Roosevelt  or  Debs. 

The  Democrats  have  made  the  best 
nomination  possible.  Their  candidate  is 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  abused 
nobody  during  the  campaign.  He  did 
not  rush  to  the  convention,  like  Roose- 
velt and  Clark,  to  push  his  own  fortunes. 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  made  an  admir- 
able Governor,  and  he  is  a  forceful 
speaker,  and  he  knows  modern  political 
history  as  few  men  know  it.  He  is  a 
writer  of  history,  as  is  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
if  he  has  not  had  Roosevelt's  wide  ex- 
perience in  making  history.  He  is  a 
leader  whom  none  of  his  party,  and  none 
of  those  who  are  attracted  to  him  from 
any  other  party,  need  be  ashamed  to  fol- 
low. And  yet  we  shall  follow  the  banner 
of  William  H.  Taft. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  advanced  or 
progressive  policy,  for  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties — or  the 
three,  if  we  are  to  have  a  Roosevelt 
party — in  their  political  doctrines.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Taft  is  a  better 
Progressive  than  Roosevelt,  and  has 
done  more  for  the  Progressive  cause, 
if  he  has  not  vociferated  so  indefinitely. 
( )n  the  academic  doctrine  of  taxation 
for  revenue  only,  Governor  Wilson 
stands  alone  of  the  candidates,  but  that 
is  a  blind,  for  the  Democratic  party  has 
no  idea  of  putting  it  into  law.  and  both 
parties  are  at  one  in  reducing  the  tariff, 
and  Taft's  fight  for  reciprocity  with 
( Canada  was  a  brave  effort  for  tariff  re- 
duction. On  Monopoly  and  Privilege 
there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
parties  and  candidates.  The  meaning- 
lessness  of  platforms  appears  in  the  pro 
vision  in  the  Democratic  platform  pledg 
ing  its  candidate  to  a  single  term  c>\ 
service,  even,  if  it  be  but  four  years, 
while  the  party  nominated  ( Irover 
Cleveland  three  times  and  elected  him 
twice.      No    less    absurd    is    the    Demo- 
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cratic  pronouncement  in  favor  of  prom- 
ising independence  to  the  Philippines. 
No  Democratic  Congress  or  President 
would  consent  to  it. 

Why,  then,  if  there  is  so  little  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties  in  their 
announced  principles,  and  both  candi- 
dates are  excellent  men,  do  we  favor 
Mr.  Taft  as  against  Woodrow  Wilson — 
for  we  do  not  yet  know  that  there  will 
be  a  third  candidate  in  the  person  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt? 

For  several  reasons.  One,  a  minor 
one,  is  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  tried  and  ex- 
perienced executive,  while  Mr.  Wilson 
is  not.  We  are  not  afraid  of  a  second 
term ;  indeed,  we  like  it.  Experience 
tells  in  official  service.  Mr.  Taft's  rec- 
ord of  things  done  is  fine,  and  his  errors, 
barring  one  on  the  tariff  in  the  first 
months  of  his  term,  have  been  in  minor 
or  personal  matters.  We  would  like  to 
see  him  finish  the  Panama  Canal.  We 
can  trust  him  in  international  matters, 
such  as  those  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  in 
which  he  has  acted.  Probably  Governor 
Wilson  would  act  wisely,  and  we  should 
be  much  afraid  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
such  entanglements  to  appear  again ;  but 
President  Taft  has  been  tried  and  not 
found  wanting.  These  international 
matters  are  of  the  very  first  importance, 
even  if  they  do  not  count  for  much  in 
popular  esteem. 

But  a  more  compelling  reason  for  pre- 
ferring excellent  William  H.  Taft  to  ex- 
cellent Woodrow  Wilson  is  that  the  lat- 
ter's  party  is  persistentlv  and  notorious- 
ly false  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights 
of  man.  In  the  States  which  it  has  con- 
trolled since  the  Civil  War  it  has  in  legal 
and  illegal  ways  denied  and  flouted  pop- 
ular sovereignty.  It  shamelessly  man- 
ages to  shut  from  the  ballot  a  third  of  its 
citizens.  For  this  it  makes  no  apology, 
but  rather  defends  it.  It  does  this  on  the 
claim  of  white  sovereignty  as  against 
popular  sovereignty.  It  is  a  party  of 
caste,  a  party  of  both  tyranny  and  fraud. 
The  Republican  party  is  none  too  clean 
in  this  matter,  for  it  is  weary  in  well  do- 
ing ;  but  it  has  never  in  one  single  State 
excluded  its  citizens  from  the  ballot  by 
lawr  or  by  constitutional  provision  devised 
for  this  confest  purpose.  In  this  we 
cannot  and  will  not  forgive  Democracy 
till  it  shows  signs  of  repentance. 


The  success  of  the  Democratic  party, 
with  the  election  of  its  candidate  for 
President,  would  put  in  power  the  party 
of  aristocracy,  the  party  that  creates 
caste,  the  party  that  declares  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  the  people,  that  says  that 
colored  men  are  not  fit  to  vote,  antl_ ex- 
cludes them  from  the  ballot.  We  cannpt 
support  a  party  that  is  guilty  of  this 
greatest  attack  on  the  basal  principles 
of  democracy.  The  Republican  States 
allow  the  poorest  or  the  blackest  man  to 
vote.  The  Democratic  States,  in  the  or- 
der of  their  party  strength,  disfranchise 
cheerfully  most  of  their  colored  citizens, 
and,  incidentally,  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  white  citizens.  There  is  no 
other  injustice  in  this  country  equal 
to  that.  That  is  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
rare  negro,  a  white  blackbird,  that  will 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  If  Indiana 
or  Illinois  goes  Republican  it  is  done  by 
the  resentful  negro  vote.  Let  Democrats 
do  justice  to  the  negro  and  the  race 
would  divide  just  as  white  people  do.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  tell  these  ugly  truths, 
but  it  is  necessary,  and  we  should  not 
shut  our  eyes. 

The  great  duty  of  political  organiza- 
tion is  to  do  justice  to.  all  the  citizens,  to 
give  a  fair  show,  a  square  deal,  to  poor 
people,  to  colored  people,  to  working- 
people,  white  and  black,  to  hold  back  the 
hands  of  predatory  wealth  and  power, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  all.  We 
believe  in  trusting  the  people,  all  of  them, 
even  if  they  may  now  and  then  go 
wrong.  We  believe  in  the  direct  primary 
and  the  other  ways  by  which  the  rule  is 
brought  home  directly  to  all  the  rulers, 
and  the  power  of  bosses,  so  often  cor- 
rupt, is  removed.  Our  position  is  that 
of  the  Progressive  wing,  which  is  more 
and  more  in  control  in  both  parties,  but 
chiefly  in  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Republican  States ;  but  whose  application 
the  Democratic  party  and  its  powerful 
bosses  limit  to  the  financial  interests  of 
its  white  citizens. 

Give  us  more  progressiveness,  more 
equality  of  privilege,  more  of  the  square 
deal  for  both  white  and  black.  Both 
parties  talk  the  square  deal  for  all  white 
people,  but  one  party  denies  it  offensive- 
ly, tyrannically,  to  black  people,  and  that 
party   we  cannot   support   in   a   national 
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election,  however  freely  we  might  sup- 
port its  candidates  in  a  local  campaign  in 
some  of  our  States. 

The  Baltimore  Nominations 

By  insisting,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
upon  its  tariff  revision  plan,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  probably  has  retained  a  'ma- 
jority of  those  voters  who  came  over  to 
it  in  1910.    We  said  four  weeks  ago : 

"If  it  would  attract  independent  voters  in 
the  so-calied  doubtful  States,  voters  who  have 
been  classed  as  independents  in  recent  na- 
tional elections,  as  well  as  those  Republicans 
who  may  be  driven  to  independent  action  this 
year  by  the  nominations  at  Chicago  [which 
then  had  not  been  made],  it  must  show  wis- 
dom in  making  its  nominations  at  Baltimore. 
Extraordinary  conditions  in  the  opposing 
party,  offering  an  unusual  advantage,  will  not 
warrant  unwise  and  careless  action  in  the 
Democratic   convention." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  displayed  much  politi- 
cal wisdom  when  it  nominated  Wilson 
and  Marshall.  To  some,  this  exhibition 
of  sagacity  was  unexpected.  It  could 
not  have  been  welcomed  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, who,  his  son  says,  was  "praying  for 
Clark."  The  Speaker,  if  he  had  been 
nominafed,  would  have  been  stronger 
than  his  party  in  no  State ;  in  several 
States  he  could  not  have  won  the  full 
party  vote.  His  candidacy  would  not 
have  appealed  to  independents,  or  to  dis- 
satisfied Republicans,  Progressive  or 
otherwise.  Mr.  Underwood,  as  the 
party's  nominee,  would  have  been  handi- 
capped by  his  residence  in. the  South. 
Moreover,  he  had  won  the  hostility  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  reactionary.  His  candidacy  could 
make  no  appeal  to  Progressives.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  also  the  bitter  foe  of  Gov- 
ernor Harmon,  and  it  was  due  largely 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  public  and  persistent  hos- 
tility that  the  Governor  was  classed — 
unjustly,  as  we  believe — with  the  reac- 
tionaries and  the  representatives  of  Wall 
Street.  His  nomination,  if  it  could  have 
been  brought  about,  would  have  driven 
many  Democratic  Progressives  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  new  party. 

The  political  situation,  as  well  as  the 
merit  of  the  man,  required  the  nomina- 
tion of  Governor  Wilson.  His  nomina- 
tion was  due  to  what  may  be  called  the 


"common  sense"  of  the  convention.  It 
was  procured  by  no  bargain  with  bosses 
or  powerful  politicians.  For  it  he  is  un- 
der no  obligation  to  any  one  except  him- 
self, his  loyal  and  honest  personal 
friends  and  the  assembled  representatives 
of  his  party.  Neither  in  the  preliminary 
canvass  nor  in  the  convention  did  he  ex- 
cite the  resentment  of  any  rival.  All 
who  competed  with  him  may  cheerfully 
support  him  and  promote  his  success  at 
the  polls.  Wisdom  was  shown  also  in 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Marshall. 
He  has  much  political  strength  in  In- 
diana, which  in  the  past  has  been  one  of 
the  doubtful  States. 

The  nomination  of  Governor  Wilson 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  project  for  a  new  party.  Im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  the 
ticket  at  Baltimore,  the  number  of  de- 
serters from  the  Roosevelt  standard  was 
largely  increased.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
who  was  Attorney  General  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet,  and  who  intends  to  vote 
for  the  ex-President  if  the  latter's  name 
"is  on  the  official  ballot,"  said  last  Satur- 
day: 

"It  were  futile  to  deny  that  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Wilson  has  rendered  the  choice 
of  Col.  Roosevelt  next  November  less  prob- 
able,  and  his  candidacy  less  obviouslv  needful 
in  the  public  interest  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  same  influences  had  triumphed 
at  Baltimore  which  controlled  the  Chicago 
convention." 

Tf  Mr.  Bonaparte  cannot  find  a  ballot 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  on  it,  he  says, 
he  will  vote  for  Wilson.  In  Michigan, 
Governor  Osborn  opposes  the  new  party 
project  and  adds  that  Progressives  can 
vote  for  Wilson  without  bolting.  Tn  sev- 
eral other  Stales  the  Roosevelt  Progres- 
sives arc  frowning  upon  a  new  party,  and 
some  of  them  say  they  will  vote  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.  There  is  now  to 
be  observed  a  general  tendency  in  the 
Roosevelt  Progressive  ranks  to  work  for 
reform  in  the  old  party  and  not  outside 
of  it.  This  tendency  will  not  be  checked 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recently  proclaimed 
determination  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  Democrats  took 
possession  of  that  issue  in  tqio,  so  far 
as  it  relate*  to  the  tariff,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  to  explain  why,  in  the  seven 
years  of  his  service  as   President,  he  let 
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the  tariff  alone.  We  shall  be  surprised  it 
his  projected  new  party  ever  amounts  to 
much. 

The  Democratic  Platform 

The  Baltimore  platform  is  not  such  a 
wonderfully  progressive  and  definitely 
positive  platform  as  we  were  assured  it 
would  be.  Mr.  Bryan  is  satisfied  with 
it,  for  he  was  on  the  committee  that 
wrote  it,  indeed  on  the  sub-committee, 
and  was  credited  with  taking  a  draft 
with  him  to  the  convention.  But  it  is 
burdensomely  long,  and  few  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it.  It  would  have 
been  more  effective  in  a  quarter  of  the 
space. 

It  begins  with  the  old  cry  of  the  tariff. 
The  tariff  should  be  for  revenue  only. 
But  it  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be. 
Those  who  wrote  the  words  do  not  be- 
lieve in  enacting  a  tariff  that  shall  give 
no  protection.  But  the  present  tariff  is 
too  high,  and  the  demand  for  its  reduc- 
tion is  right  and  popular.  The  platform 
tells  us  that  "the  Republican  tariff  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth" ;  and  that  "excessive 
prices  result  in  large  measure  from  the 
high  tariff."  Doubtless  the  high  tariff 
has  had  some  effect,  but  high  prices  are 
all  over  the  civilized  world,  even  in  free- 
trade  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  Morgans  and  the  majority  of 
millionaires  have  got  their  wealth  by  oil, 
railroads,  banking,  and  other  businesses 
that  do  not  depend  on  the  tariff  for  their 
profits. 

Next,  the  platform  attacks  monopolies 
and  trusts,  and  asks  for  laws  to  control 
them.  Here  it  is  somewhat  more  specific 
than  the  Republican  platform,  because 
it  mentions  holding  companies  (already 
forbidden  and  dissolved),  interlocking 
directorates  and  stock  watering,  and  it 
condemns  the  Republican  administration 
for  not  putting  the  officials  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  the  Tobacco  Trust 
in  prison.  Will  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration do  better? 

Then  comes  an  eloquent  paragraph  on 
State  rights  and  Federal  rights  which 
talks  bravely  and  says  nothing.  Then 
follows  approval  of  the  income  tax 
amendment,  and  that  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators ;  but  these  are  not 


distinctively  partisan  assets.  It  then  asks 
for  more  publicity  as  to  campaign  ex- 
penses, even  of  the  ownership  of  polit- 
ical journals,  and  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  all  those  who  endorse  candi- 
dates for  appointive  offices.  Corpora- 
tions must  be  forbidden  to  contribute  to 
a  campaign  fund,  and  individual  contrib- 
utions must  be  limited  in  amount.  The 
Republican  platform  has  similar  provi- 
sions, but  in  fewer  words. 

The  next  point  is  one  quite  new  in  a 
platform.  It  directs  the  national  com- 
mittee, at  the  next  following v  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  to  have  all  delegates  to 
the  convention  chosen  by  direct  prima- 
ries, at  which  the  voters  shall  indicate 
their  choice  for  President.  This  may  be 
a  very  good  plan,  and  it  may  not.  We 
are  glad  to  have  it  tried  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  we  presume  the  Republicans 
will  do  the  same'  in  nearly  every  State. 
We  should  at  least  try  it  out. 

Then  follows  a  demand  for  efficient 
supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  railroads  and  other  com- 
panies engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  goes  into  details,  such  as  the  valuation 
of  these  corporations,  at  greater  length 
than  does  the  corresponding  Republican 
statement,  but  the  two  mean  the  same 
thing.  Which  is  the  better  depends  on 
which  will  keep  the  promise  better. 

On  the  matter  of  rural  credits  by  agri- 
cultural banks,  the  two  platforms  say 
the  same  thing,  but  on  banking  generally 
the  Democratic  platform  positively  con- 
demns the  Aldrich  bill,  and  after  the  old 
Jackson  manner,  denounces  a  central 
bank,  but  recommends  nothing  in  its 
place.  It  condemns  panics,  which  is 
safe,  and  it  would  have  government 
funds  deposited  in  banks  competitively, 
a  proposition  which  we  leave  to  the  ex- 
perts. 

Both  platforms  want  a  trustworthy 
judiciary,  and  the  Republican  platform 
objects  to  the  recall  of  judges,  while  the 
Democratic  does  not  want  such  injunc- 
tions as  are  unfair,  a  safe  proposition. 
More  notable  is  its  declaration  that  labor 
unions  must  not  be  regarded  as  illegal 
organizations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
that  the  Cabinet  should  have  a  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

On  waterways,  floods  and  conserva- 
tion both  parties  had  to  announce  some- 
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thing,  but  they  could  not  manage  to 
utter  anything  but  the  same  generalities. 
It  is  so  with  agriculture,  public  health, 
parcels  post,  Alaska,  the  civil  service  and 
the  merchant  marine.  These  are  not 
party  questions;  but  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form demands  that  the  Panama  Canal 
put  no  toll  on  American  ships  engaged 
in  coastwise  trade. 

There   remains   one   subject  on   which 
the    Democratic    platform    speaks    posi- 
tively— the  Philippines.     It  repeats  with 
much    oratorical    fervor    the    condemna- 
tion, uttered  in  three  previous  platforms, 
of  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  condemns  it  as  an  "experi- 
ment  in  imperialism"  and  "colonial  ex- 
ploitation," and  at  the  same  time  as  "an 
inexcusable  blunder  which  has  involved 
us    in    enormous    expense,"    which    has 
"laid  our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of 
abandonment    of    the    fundamental    doc- 
trine of  self-government."     It  then  asks 
that  we  immediately  declare  our  purpose 
to    recognize    the    independence    of    the 
islands,  ''as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
can    be    established,"    and    independence 
recognized  by  other  nations.     Inasmuch 
as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  many  and 
large,  and  only  in  a  part  of  one  island  is 
free    self-government    yet    possible,    the 
Democratic  pledge   would   wait  long  to 
be    fulfilled.      Meanwhile    other    nations 
think   we   are   teaching   self-government 
with  perilous  urgency.    We  do  not  think 
so.     We  observe  that  the  platform  care- 
fully   avoids    saying    the    same    things 
about  Porto  Rico. 

Such  is  the  platform.  The  rest  of  it 
is  devoted  to  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  last  year,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  particularly  the  veto  of  the  tariff 
bills.  We  are  told  that  its  pledges  are 
not  buncombe,  but  "are  made  to  be  kept 
when  in  office  as  well  as  relied  upon  dur- 
ing the  campaign."  In  our  view  both 
platforms  are  buncombe  so  far  as  they 
talk  generalities  or  approve  policies  on 
which  all  are  agreed,  or  abuse  the  other 
party.  They  are  for  popular  effect. 
They  give  us  a  flood  of  words,  and 
would  be  more  effective  and  seem  more 
real  if  they  were  put  in  brief,  sharp 
propositions  that  told  us  definitely  what 
are  the  principles,  if   there   are  any,   in 


which  the  two  parties  differ  and  to 
which  they  were  pledged.  More  impor- 
tant than  platforms  are  the  history  of 
the  parties  and  the  character  and  drift 
of  the  people  who  support  them.  Just 
now  the  parties  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover partisan  distinctions.  In  both  par- 
ties are,  as  there  should  be,  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  capital,  and  both  are 
seeking  to  solve  the  social  and  financial 
problems  that  concern  us,  and  which  are 
such  as  do  not  yet  divide  our  great  par- 
ties. It  is  the  Socialists  or  the  Prohibi- 
tionists that  have  something  definite  to 
say. 

The  Guardians  of  Liberty 

This  is  a  new  organization,  only  a 
year  old.  a  sort  of  semi-secret  society 
like  the  Masons,  which  has  officers  of  no- 
table designations,  and  which  already 
claims  to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members.  The  Rev.  Augustus  E.  Bar- 
nett.  D.  D.,  is  "Chief  Recorder,"  Lieut- 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  "Chief  Attorney," 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Harris  "Chief  Guardi- 
an," Rear  Admiral  G.  W.  Baird  "Chief 
Vigilant,"  and  Major-General  D.  E. 
Sickles  "Chief  Custodian."  These  con- 
stitute its  National  Court.  It  has  a  long 
string  of  National  Counsellors,  generals, 
clergymen,  rabbis  and  officers  of  various 
orders. 

The  name  of  it  indicates  its  purpose ; 
but  what  is  the  danger  to  liberty  which 
it  will  fight?  Passing  by  the  general 
statements  in  its  constitution  about  the 
purpose  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  free  government,  we  seem  to 
find  its  more  definite  aim  suggested  in  its 
"Declaration  of  Principles,"  in  which  we 
find  the  following  paragraphs : 

"It  is  our  belief  that  every  citizen  should 
hold  sacred  his  civil  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  it  is  our  desire  and  purpose  that 
every  office  of  the  nation,  State  and  munic- 
ipality shall  be  held  by  men  of  ability,  integ- 
rity and  true  patriotism.  We  hold  that  no 
citizen  is  a  true  patriot  who  owns  superior 
temporal  allegiance  to  any  power  above  that 
of  his  obligation  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

"As  the  fathers  established,  so  are  we  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  complete  separation  of 
church   and   State. 

"We  deny  the  right  <*>\  any  political  or  ec- 
clesiastical organization  to  manipulate  or  con- 
trol the  sovereign  citizenship  of  our  people, 
or  to  dispose  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
for   political   office   or  power,   and   we   are   «1<  - 
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termined  that  every  citizen  shall  exercise  his 
civil  rights  and  privileges  unmolested,  an- 
swerable only  to  his  conscience  and  to  his 
God. 

"We  unite  to  protect  and  preserve  the  free 
institutions  of  our  country,  especially  our  pub- 
lic educational  system,  against  any  foreign  or 
menacing  influence  and  we  particularly  pro- 
test against  the  diversion  of  any  public  funds 
or  lands  to  any  religious  purpose  whatever." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  organization 
is  directed  against  what  it  regards  as  the 
one  danger  to  American  liberty,  namely, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  is  the 
only  body  which  is  popularly  charged 
with  owning  "superior  temporal  alle- 
giance to  any  power  above  that"  due  to 
his  country ;  the  only  one  said  to  be  op- 
posed to  "complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State" ;  the  only  one  said  to  menace 
our  undenominational  public  school  sys- 
tem and  to  be  seeking  the  support  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The 
Catholic  press  has  immediately  recog- 
nized this  new  society  as  directed  against 
its  Church  and  as  a  new  form  of  the 
Knownothings  and  the  A.  P.  A.,  and 
such  it  evidently  is.  But  the  official  cir- 
cular sent  out  by  the  Guardians  of  Lib- 
erty, which  we  have  received,  denies  and 
yet  confesses  it.     It  says : 

"Catholic  journals  have  attacked  the  Guar- 
dians of  Liberty  on  the  ground  that  the  new 
organization  is  a  revival  of  Knownothing- 
ism.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact. 
But  Rome  is  afraid  of  the  new  organization, 
knowing  that  her  own  methods  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  campaigning  in  this  country 
will  not  bear  the  searchlight.  Her  truckling 
with  Presidential  candidates;  her  arrogant 
claim  of  equality  with  royalty  for  her  cardi- 
nals at  public  functions;  her  attitude  toward 
civil  marriage,  and  her  imposition  of  the  ban 
of  illegitimac)^  on  ecclesiastical  marriages  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant;  her  wide- 
spread interference  in  politics  and  her  dicta- 
tion to  the  "bosses";  her  declaration  that  "the 
church  will  not  come  to  her  own  until  there 
are  more  Catholics  in  Congress";  and  her  de- 
mand, reiterated  in  her  church  organs  thru- 
out  the  country,  that  American  Catholics 
should  work  together  "to  make  of  the  United 
States  according  to  a  dream  that  is  no  longer 
visionary  the  first  Catholic  nation  in  the 
world" — these  are  among  the  reasons  why  the 
free  and  independent  American  people  must 
jealously  guard  their  privileges  against  a 
power  which  has  been  repudiated  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion." 

If  this  is  not  a  revival  of  Knownoth- 
ingism  then  our  memory  of  Knownoth- 
ingism  is  greatly  at  fault.  The  purpose 
of  that  organization,  which  swept  the 
country  in  the  50's,  was    to    attack  the 


Catholic  Church  and  to  exclude  its  mem- 
bers from  political  office.  This  new  or- 
ganization has  this  Section  14  in  its  "Dec- 
lar^il;.    of  Principles" : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to  sup- 
port candidates  .  for  political  office  who  are 
good  and  true  men,  earnest  patriots  and  loyal 
to   the   principles   of   the   Order." 

That  can  mean  nothing  else  than  Never 
vote  for  a  Catholic. 

The  statement  issued  proceeds  further 
at  length  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  tells  us  that  "the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
a  political  machine  .  .  .  casting  its 
influence  in  favor  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  serve,  not  the  best_interests  of  their 
country,  but  of  the  Catholic  Church" ; 
and  it  declares. 

"Having  already  dictated  the  choice  of 
judges,  congressmen  and  many  high  public 
officials  in  State  and  nation,  Rome  is  now 
engaged  in  attempting  a  far  weightier  task — 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  100,000,003 
Americans." 

We  hold  that  such  an  organization  is  a 
menace  to  our  political  peace.  It  greatly 
magnifies  the  danger  it  sees.  It  is  pro- 
scriptive  and  un-American.  The  former 
political  anti-Catholic  organizations  had 
a  brief  and  dishonorable  history  and  past 
away.  Protestantism  and  liberty  do  not 
need  such  defenders.  We  want  to  live  in 
the  fullest  harmony  with  our  Catholic 
fellow  citizens,  and  we  shall  find  them 
earnest  patriots,  lovers  of  the  country's 
liberty,  and  guardians  of  our  public 
schools,  even  against  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference. We  have  relics  of  union  of 
Church  and  State  yet  left,  particularly  in 
the  aid  given  to  denominational  charities, 
but  their  correction  does  not  need  the 
raising  of  the  banner  of  religious  war- 
fare. * 

If  our  readers  wish  to  see  the  full  cir- 
cular they  should  write  to  the  Chief  Re- 
corder, Dr.  Barnett,  50  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  in  this  city. 

Making  Rubber  from  Potatoes 

On  September  13,  1906,  we  offered  a 
reward  of  $10,000,000  to  any  ambitious 
young  chemist  who  could  tell  how  to  ac- 
complish cheaply  the  following  simple 
reaction : 

Isoprene         Caoutchouc 
We  now  hasten  to  add  that  we  did  not 
mean  that  we  would  send  our  personal 
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check  for  that  amount  on  receipt  of  the 
desired  information.  It  was  rather  what 
might  be  called  a  "rhetorical  reward," 
intended  merely  to  indicate  our  iaca  of 
what  the  value  of  such  a  discovery  would 
be  to  the  world  and  presumably  to  the 
discoverer.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
our  position  clear  because  the  task  seems 
now  to  have  been  actually  accomplished 
and  the  reward  ready  to  be  reached. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  close 
race  between  Germany  and  England  to 
see  which  should  solve  this  problem  in 
synthetic  chemistry — how  close  it  now 
appears,  for  the  English  chemists  reached 
the  goal,  the  patent  office,  only  three 
months  ahead  of  the  Germans.  It  is  a 
case  of  poetic  justice  that  the  announce- 
ment of  their  triumph  should  have  Jpeen 
made  by  Prof.  W.  H.-  Perkin,  of  Man- 
chester University,  for  it  was  his  father, 
W.  H.  Perkin,  who  fifty  years  ago  dis- 
covered mauve,  the  first  of  the  aniline 
dyes.  But  the  English  universities  of 
that  day  disdained  to  teach  anything  so 
mercenary  as  industrial  chemistry,  and 
the  English  manufacturing  chemists,  who 
then  dominated  the  world  market,  viewed 
academic  training  with  an  equal  con- 
tempt. So  the  aniline  industry,  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  went 
over  to  Germany,  where  the  university 
professor  and  the  artisan  work  side  by 
side. 

Now,  however,  a  new  species  of  uni- 
versity has  sprung  up  in  England,  com- 
bining utilitarian  with  cultural  education. 
Manchester  has  been  a  leader  in  the  new 
movement  and  well  deserves  the  prize. 
In  1909  a  corps  of  chemists  in  the  Man- 
chester laboratories  entered  upon  the  sys- 
tematic siege  of  synthetic  rubber.  It 
had  been  known  for  over  sixty  years  that 
rubber  on  being  decomposed  by  heat  pro- 
duced isoprene,  a  liquid  somewhat  re- 
sembling turpentine.  The  reaction  was 
known  to  be  reversible,  but  nobody  could 
tell  how.  But  in  July,  1910,  it  was  dis- 
covered, by  accident,  we  may  say,  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  such  advan- 
tageous accidents  happen  to  those*  who 
are  working  for  them  and  know  how  to 
utilize  them.  Dr.  F.  E.  Matthews,  who 
had  charge  of  the  research,  set  some  iso- 
prene to  drying  over  metallic  sodium,  a 
common  laboratory  method  of  freeing  a 
liquid  from  the  last  traces  of  water.     In 


September  he  found  that  the  flask  was 
filled  with  a  solid  mass  of  real  rubber  in- 
stead of  the  volatile  colorless  liquid  he 
had  put  into  it.  Prof.  Carl  Harries,  o\. 
Germany,  made  the  same  discovery  three 
months  later,  and  on  applying  for  a  patent 
found  that  he  had  been  anticipated. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  discovery  would 
have  been  useless,  for  sodium   was  then 
a  rare  and  costly  metal,  a  little  of  it  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube  being  passed  around 
the  chemistry  class  once  a  year  as  a  curi- 
osity, or  a  tiny  bit  cut  off  and  dropped 
in   water  to    see  what    a    fuss  it  made. 
Latterly,    however,    metallic    sodium    is 
cheaply  produced  by  the  aid  of  electric- 
ity.    The  difficulty  lay  rather  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  isoprene.     In  indus- 
trial chemistry  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
thing  can  be  made ;  it  must  be  made  to 
pay.      Isoprene  could   be  obtained   from 
turpentine,    but  this   was   too   expensive 
and  limited  in  supply.     It  would  merely 
mean  the  destruction  of  pine  forests  in- 
stead   of    rubber    forests.      Starch    was 
finally  decided  upon  as  the  best  material, 
since  this  can  be  obtained   for   about  a 
cent   a  pound   from   potatoes,   corn  and 
many  other  sources.     Here,  however,  the 
chemist  came  to  the  end  of  his  rope  and 
had  to  call  the  bacteriologist  to  his  aid. 
The  splitting  of  the  starch  molecule  is 
too  big  a  job  for  man;  only  the  lower 
organisms,  the  yeast  plant,  for  example, 
know  enough  to  do  that.    Owing  perhaps 
to  the  entente  cordiale  a,  French  biologist 
was  called  into  the  combination,  Profes- 
sor Fernbach,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
and   after   eighteen   months'   hard   work 
he  discovered  a  process  of  fermentation 
by  which  a  large  amount  of  fusel  oil  can 
be    obtained    from    any    starchy    stuff. 
Hitherto  the    aim    in   fermentation   and 
distillation  has  been  to  obtain  as  small 
a  proportion  of  fusel  oil  as  possible,  for 
fusel  oil  is  a  mixture  of  the  heavier  al- 
cohols, all  of  them  more  poisonous  and 
malodorous  than  common  alcohol.     But 
here,  as  has  often  happened  in  the  his- 
tory   of    industrial    chemistry,    the    by- 
product turns  out   to  be   more  valuable 
than    the   product,   the    dump-heap   pays 
better  than  the  mine.     From  fusel  oil  bv 
the  use  of  chlorine    isoprene  can  be  pre- 
pared, so  the  chain  is  complete. 

Professor    Perkin    calculates    that    by 
his  process  rubber  can  probably  be  pro- 
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duced  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  a  pound  and 
possibly  25  cents  or  less.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect synthetic  rubber  comes  into  direct 
competition  with  the  natural  product,  but 
we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to*  throw 
their  rubber  plantation  stock  into  the 
fireplace  jusl  yet.  The  demand  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  We  in  America 
use  up  every  year  a  pound  of  rubber 
apiece,  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
us,  it  appears  from  the  statistics,  altho 
obviously  those  who  ride  on  rubber  tires 
use  more  than  those  who  walk  on  rubber 
heels.  Between  1908  and  1910  the  price 
of  rubber  in  New  York  rose  from  84 
cents  to  $2.90  a  pound,  but  this  was  be- 
cause the  Brazilian  forests  were  becom- 
ing exhausted  and  the  Ceylon  plantations 
had  not  come  into  bearing.  No  such 
fancy  prices  may  be  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  possible  uses  of  rubber  are 
so  multifarious  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion that  a  slight  fall  in  price  opens  up 
to  it  new  opportunities.  But  whether 
made  from  potatoes  and  corn  or  grown 
on  plantations,  rubber  will  henceforth  be 
free  from  the  red  stain  it  has  borne.  The 
sudden  enormous  demand  for  the  milk 
of  the  rubber  tree  in  the  last  few  years 
has  driven  men  to  search  for  it  into  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  two  southern  con- 
tinents. In  these  secret  places,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  law  and  religion,  cu- 
pidity begot  cruelty,  and  the  world  has 
been  horrified  at  rumors  of  slavery,  tor- 
ture and  mutilation ;  in  the  Kongo  by  the 
Belgians ;  in  Peru  by  the  English.  Such 
atrocities  will  be  impossible  under  the 
new  conditions  of  the  industry.  The 
new  discovery  means  a  step  upward  in 
morality  as  well  as  an  advance  in  science. 

Governor  Dix  on     Governor      Dix      says 
Bryan  that  Bryan  is  now  out 

of  it ;  he  is  eliminated ; 
he  no  longer  has  power.  But  Bryan  :s 
not  out  of  it ;  he  still  has  power.  His 
enemies,  whom  he  defeated,  now  abuse 
him,  but  they  had  to  do  what  he  asked, 
vote  far  Governor  Wilson.  Governor 
Dix  says :  "The  canker  of  selfishness 
was  eating  his  heart ;  now  the  party  has 
eliminated  him."  We  see  no  public  evi- 
dence of  any  such  selfishness.  There 
was  no  sign  at  the  convention  that  he 
did  not  desire  the  nomination  of  Wilson, 
and  there  has  been  no  utterance  of  his 


since  that  he  is  not  pleased  at  the  result, 
or  that  he  is  disappointed  that  the  tide 
did  not  turn  to  him.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  so  interpreted — or  misinter- 
preted— was  his  suggestion  of  four 
names  of  men  whom  Progressives  might 
vote  for  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
turn  to  a  dark  horse.  The  interesting 
thing  about  those  names  is  their  catholic- 
ity, one  of  them,  Senator  O'Gorman,  of 
New  York,  a  Catholic,  and  another,  Sen- 
ator Rayner,  of  Maryland,  a  Jew.  The 
plank  in  the  platform  which  denies  Wil- 
son a  second  term,  if  he  should  be  elect- 
ed, will  allow  Bryan  to  be  candidate  in 
1916,  and  he  will  not  then  be  too  old. 

The  Philippines      For  the  credit  of  Con- 
and  Siam  gressman  Jones,  of  Vir- 

ginia, and  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  which 
he  lately  presented,  recommending  a  bill 
to  give  full  independence  to  the  Philip- 
pines after  eight  years,  we  trust  that 
other  statements  are  not  as  flagrantly 
untrue  as  is  the  following  passage  in  re- 
ply to  the  objection  that  so  many  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  the  Philippines : 

"There  are  many  different  dialects  spoken 
in  Siam,  and  yet  this  non-Christian  country, 
with  no  standing  army,  has  never  fallen  a 
victim  to  any  land-grabbing  nation." 

The  contrarv  is  the  notorious  fact.  Siam 
has  had  piece  after  piece  of  its  territory 
bitten  of  successively  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  The  boundary  between 
Burma  and  northwestern  Siam  was  ''de- 
limited" in  1891  to  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1896  an  agreement 
was  had  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  to  where  they  would  put  their 
respective  Siamese  boundaries,  and  this 
was  amended  to  mutual  advantage  in 
IQ04,  the  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
Menam  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  be- 
ing recognized  as  English  and  those  to 
the  east  as  French.  Also  in  1904  the 
French  took  possession  of  provinces  to 
the  west  of  the  Mekong  River  to  the 
amount  of  7,800  square  miles.  In  1907 
a  new  boundary  was  forced  upon  Siam 
whereby  four  ports  on  the  Mekong  were 
by  perpetual  lease  ceded  to  France  and 
the  territory  of  French  Cambodia  was 
enlarged  by  7,000  square  miles.  In  1909 
Great    Britain    took    over    15,000    more 
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square  miles  from  Siam  which  were  add- 
ed to  her  Malay  possessions.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  Senate  should  have 
been  so  misinformed,  for  all  Siam  is  lia- 
ble to  be  gobbled  up  in  a  few  years, 
much  as  the  Philippines  would  be  if  we 
let  them  to  themselves.  To  be  sure,  as 
the  committee  suggests,  there  might  be 
an  agreement  of  the  interested  nations 
to  leave  them  alone,  but  such  conven- 
tions are  often  changed  later. 

The  Weakness     A    special    cable    to    the 
.of  Journalism      New    York    Times    con- 
veys   to     the     American 
public  the  following  intelligence  : 

London,  July  5. — G.  K.  Chesterton  while 
walking  in  his  garden  Wednesday,  fell  over 
a  tub  of  flowers  and  fractured  his  right  arm. 

The  dispatch,  however,  neglects  to  ex- 
plain the  motive  for  the  accident,  which  is 
presumably  to  demonstrate  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's theory  of  journalism.  This  theory 
he  expounded  some  time  ago  in  "The 
Ball  and  the  Cross"  in  these  words : 

"It  is  the  one  great  weakness  of  journal- 
ism as  a  picture  of  our  modern  existence,  that 
it  must  be  a  picture  made  up  entirely  of  ex- 
ceptions. We  announce  on  flaring  posters 
that  a  man  has  fallen  off  a  scaffolding.  We 
do  not  announce  on  flaring  posters  that  a  man 
has  not  fallen  off  a  scaffolding.  Yet  this  lat- 
ter fact  is  fundamentally  more  exciting,  as  in- 
dicating that  that  moving  tower  of  terror 
and  mystery,  a  man,  is  still  abroad  upon  the 
earth.  That  the  man  has  not  fallen  off  a 
scaffolding  is  really  more  sensational ;  and  it 
is  also  some  thousand  times  more  common, 
but  journalism  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
thus  to  insist  upon  the  permanent  miracles. 
Busy  editors  cannot  be  expected  to  put  on 
their  posters,  'Mr.  Wilkinson  Still  Safe,'  or 
'Mr.  Jones,  of  Worthinston,  Not  Dead  Yet.' 
They  cannot  announce  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind at  all.  They  cannot  describe  all  the 
forks  that  are  not  stolen,  nor  all  the  mar- 
riages that  are  not  judiciously  dissolved. 
Hence  the  complete  picture  they  give  of  life 
is  of  necessity  fallacious :  they  can  only  rep- 
resent what  is  unusual.  However  democratic 
they  may  be,  they  are  only  concerned  with  the 
minority." 

We  hope  that  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  say  "I  told  yon  so"  will  compensate 
Mr.  Chesterton  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  prove  his  point,  and  we  hope  also  thai 
he  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  subject 
his  personality  to  the  strain  of  demon- 
strating experimenlallv  in  all  its  details 
his  opinion  of  "What's  wrong  with  the 
world. " 


That  Deceased     Next  to  the  surf  raget  the 
Wife's  Sister        deceased   wife's   sister   is 
the    most    troublesome 
feminine  element  in  British  politics — arid 
the  most  effective  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  the  British  Constitution.   For  years  she 
was  the  bone  of  contention  betwreen  the 
House  of  Commons    and    the  House  of 
Lords  and  now  she  is  the  entering  wedge 
between  Church  and  State.      The  meta- 
phor is  mixt,  but  then  so  is  the  situation. 
It  has  alw7ays  been  claimed  by  churchmen 
that  the  Established  Church  was  really  as 
independent  as  the  free  churches,  that  the 
State  in  giving  it  support  and  privileged 
position  exacted  in  return  no  sacrifice  of 
autonomy.     This  claim  has  now  been  up- 
set by  the  deceased  wife's  sister.      Here 
is  Canon  Thompson,  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  Eaton,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  Prayer 
Book,    excluded    from    communion    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bannister  because  she  was  the 
sister  of  his  first  wife.      Such  had  been 
the  law  promulgated  by  that  stickler  for 
marital   morality,   Henry  VIII,  but    re- 
pealed  by    Parliament    in    1907.      Since 
then  such  marriages  have  been  legal  in 
England,  as  they  long  had  been  in  the 
British  colonies.       Mr.   Bannister  began 
suit  to  secure  his  admission  to  the  altar, 
claiming  that  the  canon  had  no  right  to 
debar  him  as  "an  open  and  notorious  evil 
liver,"  when  he  was  living  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  land.     The  case  was 
carried    up  thru    the  Court    of    Arches, 
the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court 
of    Appeal,    and,    lastly,    the    House    oi 
Lords,  being  decided   in   every  instance 
against  the  priest,  who  now,  it  seems,  will 
be  forced  to  admit  the  parishioners  under 
penalty  of  contempt  of  court.      The  ap- 
peal to  Caesar  has  been  successful,  and  it 
has  been  settled  that  among  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  is  the  right  to  decide 
who   are    offending   God    by    their   man- 
ner of  life,  and  so  to  be  debarred   from 
communion    with    Him.       Now    that   the 
real     subordination     of     the    Established 
Church  is  thus  laid  bare,  an  increasing 
number  of  churchmen  are  coming  to  real- 
ize the  rationality  of  the  principle  of  the 
Nonconformists  who  are  willing  to  sac 
rifice  moiui.\  and  prestige  t<>  secure  eccle- 
siastical  freedom.      It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  in  all  this  agitation   for  the  right  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  the 
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see  him.  Instantly  he  arose  to  put  on  his 
coat,  and  she  begged  him  not  to  put  him- 
self to  the  trouble  of  doing  so.  "Mad- 
am," said  Dr.  Prime,  "if  I  would  not  do 
this  out  of  respect  to  you,  allow  me  to  do 
it  out  of  respect  to  myself."  Another 
lady  compiled  a  volume  of  fugitive'  re- 
ligious poems,  and  hoping  to  secure  it  a 
larger  sale  asked  him  to  give  his  name  to 
the  title  page.  This  he  did,  adding  his 
steel  portrait,  and  he  enjoyed  remarking 
that  his  friends  told  him  it  was  the  great- 
est hymn  in  the  volume. 

A   moderate   degree 
"A  Century's  Start"     of     self-glorification 

is  not  bad  for  a  na- 
tion nor  for  a  political,  social  or  religious 
organization.  It  should  respect  itself 
and  should  demand  that  respect.  Its  su- 
perior merits  it  should  claim,  with  due 
enty  years  ago  its  conservatism  was  such  regard  to  courtesy  and  truth.  We  are 
that  The  Evangelist  was  started  as  a  not  of  those  that  see  any  special  menace 
rival  Presbyterian  paper,  with  Dr.  Joshua  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is 
Leavitt  as  editor,  representing  the  new  not  wholly  agreeable  to  see  its  leading 
evangelistic  activity  of  which  President  organs  glorifying  it  and  depreciating  the 
Finney  was  the  representative ;  and  it  be-  Christian  faith  of  the  rest  of  us  in  ways 
came  the  New  School  organ,  as  The  Ob-  that  are  plainly  apart  from  the  fact.  We 
server  was  the  Old  School.  The  Observer  see  frequent  illustrations  of  this  which 
was  severe  against  The  Independent  are  not  worth  considering,  but  America 
when  the  latter  was  started  in  1848,  being  claims  to  be  the  special  representative  of 
opposed  to  almost  everything  which  this  intelligence  and  fairness.  It  speaks  thus 
journal  represented ;  and  between  The  of  American  religious  history  and  pres- 
Ob server    under     Dr.    Prime     and    The      ent  conditions : 


analogous  case  has  been  ignored.  A  man 
may  not  marry  his  deceased  brother's 
widow,  nor  apparently  does  he  want  to. 
Such  a  marriage  is  still  held  as  incestu- 
ous in  England  as  well  as  some  of  the 
colonies,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  there  is  no  demand  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  or  complaint  of  its  hard- 
ship as  there  was  in  the  other  case.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  young  widows  are  more 
apt  to  marry  than  spinsters,  but  seeming- 
ly they  never  want  another  of  the  same 
family. 

The  New  York    Tt   is  not  .easy  to  keeP  a 
Observer  Presbyterian    paper  alive 

in  this  city.  We  regret  to 
see  that  The  Observer,  which  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  of  our  religious  papers,  has 
died  of  old  age  and  the  conservatism  that 
too  often  goes  with  old  age.     Some  sev- 


Evangelist  under  Dr.  Field  there  was  no 
love  lost.  Both  were  good  properties  for 
many  years,  but  the  age  of  tolerance  and 
good  will  came  with  the  union  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  School  Presbyterian  bodies, 
and  at  last  neither  of  them  was  needed,  and 
finally  The  Evangelist  was  absorbed  in 
The  Christian  Work,  and  now  The  Ob- 
server has  ceased  to  exist.  We  cannot 
pretend  that  it  was  in  its  best  days  a  real- 
ly helpful  journal,  altho  Dr.  Devins,  who 


"Other  religious  bodies  Had  the  start  of  us 
by  over  a  century  of  power.  They  were  then 
a  hundred  to  our  one.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  grown  and  they  have  dwindled  until  now 
we  have  attained  numerical  equality.  Why 
have  they  not  made  better  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities? Half  their  people  today  have  no 
religious  tenets  and  the  other  half  are  not 
sure  of  the  tenets  they  profess." 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  Catholicism 
had  the  start  of  Protestantism  by  over  a 
century    in    this    country,     with    every 


took  charge  of  it  when  the  Primes  past  chance  for  development  and  growth  un 
away,  was  a  man  of  fine  spirit  and  gave  der  hospitable  skies.  The  largest  part  of 
it  a  character  for  religious  service  and  this  country  was  settled  by  Spanish  and 
Church  unity.  The  principal  name  con-  French  colonists  before  the  English  land- 
nected  with  it  for  many  years  was  that  ed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Arizona  as  far 
of  Samuel  Irenaeus  Prime,  a  man  of  dig-  back  as  1540.  New  Mexico  was  con- 
nity  and  presence,  familiar  on  the  plat-  q tiered  in  1508.  and  Santa  Fe  was  found- 
form  at  all  great  religious  meetings.   One  ed    in    1605.      California,    Texas,    Utah 


who  knew  him  well  recalls  this  little  storv 
of  his  personal  urbanity.  He  s^t  in  his 
office  in  his  shirt  sleeves  on  a  very  hot 
day,  when  a  lady,  a  stranger,  called  to 


also  were  part  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
In  fact,  up  to  1803  everything  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  either  Spanish  or 
French ;  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Flor- 
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ida  was  settled  by  Spaniards,  while  the  have  gained  thru  converse  with  the  Agri- 
French  made  the  first  settlements  in  cultural  Department  at  Washington  and 
Maine,  Vermont,  along  the  Great  Lakes,  the  farmers'  clubs."  He  tells  us  that  he 
and  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis-  has  made  up  his  mind  that  farming  as 
sippi,  as  the  French  names  of  cities  still  carried  on  is  a  shiftless  affair,  and  that 
attest,  while  Maryland  was  settled  by  "thirty  bushels  of  wheat  can  just  as  well 
English  Catholics.  It  is  not  true  that  be  grown  to  an  acre  as  fifteen."  He  con- 
bother  religious  bodies  had  the  start  of  eludes  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  ani- 
us  by  over  a  century."  The  contrary  is  mals  fed  by  the  dairymen  need  weeding 
the  fact.  The  other  claim,  that  the  Cath-  out,  because  they  do  not  produce  milk  in 
olics  have  attained  numerical  equality,  quantity  or  quality  to  pay  for  their  keep, 
could  hardly  find  credence  from  its  read-  This  is  his  excuse  for  securing  what  he 
ers.  It  is  based  first  on  the  claim  that  calls  a  "farm  doctor,"  a  man  to  give  ad- 
Catholics  number  15,000,000,  a  sixtn  of  vice,  and  perhaps  more,  to  give  momen- 
the  population,  and  that  of  the  remaining  turn  in  the  way  of  adopting  new  measures 
population  one-half  "have  no  religious  and  weeding  out  the  useless.  It  will  be 
tenets,"  and  half  the  rest  do  not  believe  the  duty  of  this  superintendent  to  study 
what  they  profess;  while  the  15,000,000  soils,  and  crops,  and  animals  in  the  Con- 
are  all  true  to  their  faith.  Courtesy,  logic  gressional  district  to  •  which  he  is  ap- 
and  truth  are  all  lacking  in  such  boast-  pointed.  He  will  spend  his  entire  time 
ings.  in  the  interest  of  improved  farming.    He 

will  visit  farmers  at  their  homes,  find  out 
The  Virgin  ^ms  X  has  just  had  a  foun-  if  they  have  any  plans,  and  aid  them  in 
of  Lourdes  ta*n  °^  water  in  the  Vatican  formulating  something  definite  "for  im- 
gardens  closed  up.  This  provement."  He  will  study  every  phase 
fountain  was  part  of  the  Grotto  of  the  of  farm  life,  indoors  and  out,  helping  to 
Virgin  of  Lourdes,  built  under  Leo  XIII.  introduce  new  methods,  to  secure  the 
A  curious  reason,  that  is,  from  the  stand-  utilization  of  water  power,  and  helping  to 
point  of  Catholic  pilgrimages,  is  that  the  make  electricity  a  common  power  in  our 
Pope  feared  the  water  was  bad  and  farm  homes.  He  will  study  market  con- 
might  spread  disease.  At  Lourdes,  ditions,  and  means  of  transportation, 
France,  where  is  the  original  miraculous  making  a  specialty  of  road  improvement 
fountain,  the  water  flows  on  and  pilgrim-  and  introduction  of  the  best  tools.  It  is 
ages  are  frequent.  Among  them  were  expected  he  will  be  of  decided  value  in 
lately  one  hundred  English  pilgrims,  of  .heartening  up  a  man  who  is  discouraged 
whom  thirty  were  cripples.  At  Separa-  over  bad  crops,  where  they  are  the  result 
tion  in  1907  the  French  authorities  re-  of  lack  of  knowledge.  In  other  words, 
solved  to  wipe  out  the  waters  of  Lourdes  he  will  be  an  agricultural  adviser ;  and  if 
and  inhibit  pilgrimages.  But  the  hotel-  he  is  skillful  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
keepers  of  the  town  in  union  with  the  the  people  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
Paris,  Lyon  and  Mediterranean  Railway  agriculture  of  the  section.  He  will  try  to 
protested  they  would  lose  too  much  get  rid  of  superfluous  equipments;  see 
money.  The  government  yielded,  that  tools  are  not  spoiled  by  exposure. 
Among  the  railway  directors,  was  Mons.  and  in  other  ways  farmers'  interest  go  to 
Emile  Loubet,  whose  visit  as  President  waste.  One  difficulty  on  manv  farms  is 
of  the  Republic  to  the  King  of  Italy  that  the  work  is  so  planned  as  to  rush 
brought  to  a  head  the  rupture  between  for  a  brief  season,  leaving  little  to  he 
France  and  the  Vatican.  done  when  help  is  most  easily  obtained. 

This  is  the  fault  of  bad  planning  or  man- 

The    Independent   lias  agement  as  a  rule.    It  is  thought  that  the 

Farm  Doctors      recently  noted    the    ten-  farm  adviser  or  farm  doctor,  as  they  seem 

dency  to  create  a  class  of  inclined    to    term    him.    will    cost    about 

farm  experts,  to    be    scattered    about  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  (some 

country,  and  given  the  general  oversight  place  it  at  twenty-two  hundred).      Tt   is 

of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  proposed    that    the    Government    furnish 

United  States.     One  of  our  Congressmen  half  of  tin's. 'provided  the  iocalitv  or  sec- 

writes,  himself  a  lawyer:  "I   am   myself  tion    will    furnish    the    other    half.      The 

no  farmer,  but  what  I  know  about  it  I  proposition  is  very  reasonable,  consider- 
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ing  that  the  Government  has  already 
done  a  large  share  of  the  educating  of 
these  experts.  The  movement  may  go 
slow  at  first,  and  probably  will ;  but  where 
men  of  good  judgment  and  adequate 
training  are  employed  they  will  create  a 
want  that  will  be  so  strongly  felt  that  we 
may  look  for  a  national  movement  of  the 
sort  to  be  completed. 

With  the  Fourth  of  July  the  American 
flag  began  to  be  adorned  with  six  rows 
of  stars  and  eight  stars  in  each.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  a  new  order  is 
required,  altho  we  do  not  see  why  Ha- 
waii and  Porto  Rico  should  not  be  made 
States  before  long,  and  the  Philippines 
later,  notwithstanding  the  Congressional 
declaration  when  we  annexed  the  Philip- 
pines that  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
make  States  of  them.  Yet  the' Spanish 
Cortes  had  members  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  Cambodia,  Anam  and 
the  Africa  possessions  are  represented  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says: 
"Altho  Louisiana  is  stanchly  Democratic, 
she  cannot  for  an  instant  contemplate 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  or 
even  its  revision,  without  serious  alarm. 
The  sugar  industry  in  this  State  has 
grown  up  under  the  assistance  afforded 
by  the  tariff  for  several  generations.  .  .  . 
The  constant  agitation  of  the  matter  is 
therefore  extremely  harmful,  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  eminently  wise  in  hoMing 
that  all  tariff  problems  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  politics."  What  is  a  Demo- 
crat, anyhow? 

We  regret  the  action  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Public  Education,  which 
has  sent  word  to  private  schools  whose 
pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School  that  henceforth  their  pupils  will 
not  be  received,  as  the  building  will  not 
accommodate  all  who  apply  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  city.  Then  it  should 
be  enlarged,  or  an  annex  rented.  It 
looks  like  an  unhappy  discrimination, 
possibly  a  religious  one.  If  only  a  lim- 
ited number  can  be  received  why  not 
provide  a  competitive  examination? 

We  wait  in  vain  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt 
respond  to  Senator  La  Follette's  chal- 
lenge that  he    publish    his  expense  ac- 


count for  his  campaign  for  nomination 
at  Chicago.  Air.  La  Follette  gave  his 
campaign  receipts  for  the  Ohio  primary 
contest,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt,  twice  chal- 
lenged, still  holds  mum.  He  had  the 
backing,  so  Senator  La  Follette  declares, 
of  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Harvester 
Trust  and  the  big  magnates,  and  the 
Senator  is  inquisitive  as  to  the  amounts 
of  their  contributions  and  what  was  their 
purpose. 

The  only  explanation  for  the  apparent 
hospitality  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
the  bands  that*  form  on  its  Portuguese 
border  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  republic  of  Portugal  is  that  Spain 
wishes  it  overthrown.  For  months  these 
bands  have  been  harbored  and  are  just 
now  trying  to  cross  the  border.  A  Port- 
uguese republic  is  a  peril  to  Spanish 
monarchy. 

President  Taft  has  again  done  Cuba  a 
good  turn.  He  was  not  hasty  to  inter- 
vene, but  gave  plain  warning,  urged  the 
Cuban  Government  to  suppress  the  ris- 
ing, sent  down  war  vessels  to  show  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  then  called  them 
back  when  the  outbreak  was  supprest. 

It  is  a  fearful  burden  which  Russia  as- 
sumes, to  expend  $645,000,000  in  five 
years  on  a  new  navy ;  and  it  will  involve 
additional  waste  on  overburdened  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  endorsement 
from  Mr.  Bryan,  who  says:  "Nearly  all 
the  Democratic  party  and  more  than  half 
of  the  Republican  party  are  Progres- 
sives." Mr.  Bryan  speaks  with  author- 
ity, having  attended  both  conventions. 

Governor  Osborn,  of  Michigan,  one 
of  the  seven  Roosevelt  Governors,  says 
he  will  swing  to  Wilson,  for  Wilson  is 
a  good  enough  Republican  for  hun. 
Those  Western  Republicans  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  tariff. 

Wesleyan  University  has  won  its 
million-dollar  endowment,  but  probably 
it  will  not  prove  of  value  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  women  stu- 
dents. 


Insurance 


State  Rating  Fails 

The  action  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture within  a  fortnight  in  repealing  the 
law  enacted  two  years  ago,  establishing, 
under  tjie  auspices  of  the  State,  a  bureau 
or  commission  charged  with  the  making 
and  regulating  of  rates  of  premiums  for 
fire  insurance,  is  significant.  Louisiana 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  among  the 
safe  and  sane  communities,  politically,  in 
the  South,  and,  when  the  radical  measure 
which  has  just  been  repealed  was  adopt- 
ed, the  departure  from  conservatism  was 
noted  with  astonishment  by  those  best- 
acquainted  with  the  people  there.  It 
seems  to  be  evident  that  the  attempt  to 
regulate  the  price  of  fire  insurance  by 
law  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  thinking 
classes  in  that  State,  proved  a  failure. 
If  this  conclusion  is  correct  it  is  fortunate 
for  those  who  have  that  form  of  protec- 
tion to  pay  for  that  their  Legislature  has 
discovered  the  mistake  and  promptly  rec- 
tified it. 

We  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  cost 
of  all  forms  of  insurance  is  lowest  in 
those  places  where  the  companies  are 
least  hampered  by  laws  which  interfere 
with  the  economics  of  that  business. 
Well  managed  companies  know  what 
risks  are  worth,  and  all  the  laws  in  the 
world  will  not  seduce  them  into  doing 
business  at  a  loss.  They  will  have  their 
legitimate  price  or  they  will  refuse  the 
risks  which  will  not  pay  it. 

The    Home   Insurance  Company 

Our  attention  is  attracted  to  some  in- 
teresting facts  brought  out  in  a  recently 
published  review  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  appearing  in  an 
insurance  journal.  In  the  fifty-nine  years 
of  its  existence  the  Home  has  received 
the  total  sum  of  $239,062, q 55  in  premi- 
ums, and  it  has  paid  for  losses  $133,106,- 
577,  an  experience  of  55.7  per  cent.  The 
gross  expense  ratio  has  been  estimated  at 
35  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  while  the 
total  outstanding  liabilities,  composed 
largely  of  unearned  premiums,  about 
equals  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  premiums 


received.  According  to  this  calculation 
the  underwriting  profit  during  fifty-nine 
years  has  been  but  3.3  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  handled,  or  about  $7,890,000. 
On  December  31  last  the  net  surplus  of 
the  company  was  $13,815,441 — some- 
thing like  $5,110,000  in  excess  of  the 
earnings  from  underwriting.  The  in- 
vestment earnings  were  about  $24,980,- 
000.  This  came  from  interest,  rents, 
profits  on  the  sales  of  securities,  and  the 
like.  The  total  dividends  paid  stockhold- 
ers amounted  to  $18,965,000 — leaving 
about  six  millions  of  investment  earnings 
to  go  into  the  surplus  funds  and 
strengthen  the  security  of  policyholders. 
From  which  it  appears  that  the  stock- 
holders of  that  company  have  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  received  any  of  the  un- 
derwriting profits,  while  the  banking  side 
of  the  business  has  contributed  most  sub- 
stantially toward  making  that  institution 
the  financial  giant  it  is.  The  story  is  a 
record  of  superb  fire  insurance  manage- 
ment. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department  of  an  ex- 
amination made  of  the  New  York  Safety 
Reserve  Fund  of  Syracuse  severely  criti- 
cises some  features  of  the  management, 
especially  its  methods  of  settling  claims. 

The  New  England  Casualty  Company 
of  Boston  has  taken  over  the  assets  and 
business  of  the  Bay  State  Surety  and 
Liability  Company  and  increased  its  own 
capital  to  a  million  dollars.  The  New 
England  recently  became  a  member  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  well  settled  thai 
some  fire  insurance  company  of  impor- 
tance has  secured  an  option  on  a  major- 
ity of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Williams- 
burgh  City  Fire  Insurance  Company  at 
about  550  per  cent,  of  its  par  value.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  the  Alliance  of 
London  hel,d  the  Option,  but  that  idea  is 
now  evaporating.  The  name  of  the 
prospective  purchaser  has  not  been 
divulged. 
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Financial 


Politics  and  Business 

There  was  additional  evidence,  last 
week,  that  the  unusual  political  condi- 
tions have  not  been  permitted  to  depress 
general  business.  The  stock  market  was 
still  a  narrow  one  (1,487,896  shares), 
and  at  the  end  a  slight  net  loss  was 
shown,  but  the  record  for  three  strenu- 
ous political  weeks  has  been  one  of  dull 
firmness.  Many  were  waiting  for  this 
week's  crop  report,  but  the  general  ex- 
pectation was  that  it  would  be  a  favor- 
able one.  Good  news  from  the  wheat 
fields  had  caused  a  decline  of  price.  The 
steel  mills  were  very  busy,  and  there 
were  further  advances  of  prices  and 
wages.  There  was  an  unprecedented 
output  of  steel,  and  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict entered  the  new  half  year,  it  was 
said,  with  a  larger  accumulation  of  for- 
ward business  than  it  had  seen  since 
1907.  General  trade  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  underlying  conditions 
were  known  to  be  sound,  and  the  pros- 
pect was  believed  to  be  good.  Political 
wrangles  had  not  killed  a  prevailing 
feeling  of  optimism. 

It  was  shown  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  that  our  railro  d  and  indus- 
trial corporations  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  had  announced  $1,557,146,400  of 
new  securities.  This  output  exceeds  that 
of  the  first  half  of  191 1  by  $327,000,000. 
The  figures  relating  to  railroads  show  a 
decrease  of  $14,000,000,  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  railroad  notes  and  bonds 
were  less  by  $77,000,000,  while  railroad 
stocks  increased  by  $63,000,000.  This 
shifting  testifies  to  a  growth  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  investing  pub- 
lic. Industrial  securities  rose  from 
$374,000,000  to  $716,000,000,  and  here 
$222,000,000  of  the  gain  was  in  stocks. 
Both  on  account  of  quantity  and  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  toward  shares 
rather  than  toward  bonds,  this  six 
months'  record  is  of  an  encouraging 
character,  as  indicating  confidence  and. 
optimism.  The  recent  monthly  circulars 
of  prominent  banks  and  banking  firms 
point  to  the  fact  that  political  events 
have  caused  no  alarm  or  uneasiness  in 
business  circles.     The  prevailing  opinion 


appears  to  be  that  the  success  of  either 
party,  writh  such  candidates  as  have  been 
nominated,  should  not  be  awaited  with 
misgivings ;  that  nothing  revolutionary 
or  injurious  to  honestly  conducted  busi- 
ness can  be  expected.  Many  are  think- 
ing more  about  the  crops  than  about  the 
party  conventions  or  the  campaign. 

The  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

Altho  the  exact  amounts  cannot  yet 
be  ascertained,  it  is  known  that  our  for- 
eign trade  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
exceeded  $4,000,000,000.  This  is  a  new 
record.  Last  year's  total  was  $3,576,- 
546,000,  and  the  total  for  the  preceding 
year  was  less  by  about  $375,000,000.  The 
value  of  manufactures  exported  was 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.  These  includ- 
ed $275,000,000  for  iron  or  steel  prod- 
ucts ;  $160,000,000  for  lumber  and  leather 
and  manufactures  of  the  same,  and  $50,- 
000,000  for  cotton  goods.  The  growth 
of  exports  of  manufactures  supplies 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  duties  involved.  The  Government 
might  well  undertake  to  ascertain  to  how 
large  an  extent  protected  manufactures 
arc  sold  for  export  at  prices  lower  than 
those  which  our  own  people  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  them. 

....  It  is  understood  that  the  Money 
Trust  inquiry  will  not  be  resumed  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
until  after  the  elections  in  November. 

....  On  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  there  were  7,394  national  banks, 
having  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,040,- 
545,435  and  an  outstanding  circulation 
amounting  to  $745,134,992. 

....  The  Government's  cotton  report, 
last  week,  shows  that  the  planted  area 
falls  below  last  year's  by  2,584,000  acres, 
or  7  per  cent.,  but  still  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  year  preceding  191 1. 

.  . .  .June's  output  of  pig  iron  was 
2,440,745  tons,  against  2,512,582  in  May. 
The  output  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
has  been  a  little  more  than  14,000,000 
tons.  Each  half  of  191 1  had  less  than 
12,000,000. 
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Movements  and  ex- 
National  Politics      pressions     of     opinion 

concerning  the  pro- 
jected new  party  excited  much  interest 
last  week.  There  was  additional  evidence 
of  a  tendency  in  certain  Progressive  Re- 
publican organizations  to  support  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  but  it  could  not  be  said 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
organizations  were  inclined  to  take  this 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disap- 
proval of  a  new  party  by  several  Gov- 
ernors and  other  prominent  men  did  not 
necessarily  indicate  opposition  on  their 
part  to  the  Roosevelt  movement.  Some 
who  were  not  willing  to  support  the  Chi- 
cago nominees  desired  to  remain  in  the 
old  party.  There  were  so  many  opin- 
ions and  such  a  variety  of  local  influ- 
ences that  it  was  impossible  to  classify 
the  dissatisfied  and  generalize  as  to  their 
policies.  It  could  be  seen,  however,  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  active  supporters 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  party 
machinery  in  States  where  it  is  con- 
trolled by  their  friends  and  to  seek  the 
votes  of  Presidential  electors  in  those 
States  without  putting  up  a  separate 
ticket.  'Reports  were  published  as  to 
Republican  electors  who  intended  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Some  estimated  that 
there  were  seventy  of  these;  others  said 
the  number  was  nearly  one  hundred.  A 
new  Taft  ticket  of  electors  will  be  set  up 
by  petition  in  Pennsylvania  and  two  or 
three  other  States;  similar  action  will 
probably  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  several  States  where  the 
party  organization  and  the  electors  al- 
ready chosen  are  opposed  to  him.  The 
prediction   is   made   that   these   methods 


will  lead  to  litigation.  There  was  specu- 
lation in  the  press  about  what  would  take 
place  if  no  one  should  have  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  college,  and  if  the  elec- 
tion should  be  thrown  into  the  House, 
where  there  would  probably  be  a  tie  of 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  to  make 
speeches  in  the  Middle  West  during  a 
tour  of  ten  days.  Mr.  Taft  named  his 
secretary,  Charles  D.  Hilles,  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  in  the 
campaign.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
anti-Trust  law  ought  not  to  be  enforced 
strictly ;  the  great  combinations  had  come 
to  stay,  and  should  be  subjected  to  su- 
pervision and  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government.  A  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  was  published,  in  which 
he  denied  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  "ad- 
dicted to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors" : 

"lie  is  quite  as  temperate  as  I  air*.  He 
never  (ouches  whiskey,  has  never  tasted  a 
cocktail  in  his  life,  and  his  customary  drink 
when  he  lunches  with  me  twice  a  week  is 
either  milk  or  iced  tea.  During  the  Chicago 
convention  he  did  not  touch  a  drop  of  any 
kind  of   alcoholic  beverages." 

Senator  La  Follette  published  a  long- 
article  attacking  Mr.  Roosevelt  sharply. 
Bryan  at  Baltimore,  he  said,  "was  a 
towering  figure  of  moral  power." 

"Roosevelt  at  Chicago,  backed  by  money  de- 
rived from  the  stock  watering  operations 
the  Steel  Trust  and  'he  Harvester  Trust,  or- 
ganizing what  are  now  confessed  to  have  been 
Fake  contests  as  to  nearly  two  hundred  dele- 
gates in  order  to  control  the  convention  and 
secure  his  own  nomination,  refusing  to  aid  in 
making  a  progressive  platform,  bound  to  have 
the  nomination  or  to  destroy  the  Republican 
party,  was  a  most  Striking  example  n\  misdi- 
rected power  and  unworthy  ambition." 
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Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  continued,  had  enough 
delegates  "ultimately  to  have  nominated 
a  real  Progressive."  He  could  even 
have  caused  the  nomination  of  Hadley 
on  a  strong  progressive  platform  : 

"He  would  have  no  one  but  himself.  1 1  2 
was  there  to  force  his  own  nomination  of 
smash  the  convention.  He  was  not  there  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Republican  party 
and  make  it  an  instrument  for  the  promotion 
of  progressive  principles  and  the  restoration 
of  government  to  the  people.  .  .  .  He  gagged 
his  followers  in  the  convention  without  putting 
on  record  any  facts  upon  which  the  public 
could  base  a  definite,  intelligent  judgment  re- 
garding the  validity  of  Taft's  nomination.  He 
submitted  no  suggestion  as  to  a  platform  of 
progressive  principles.  He  clamored  loudly 
for  purging  the  convention  roll  of  tainted  del- 
egates, without  purging  his  own  candidacy  of 
his  tainted  contests  and  his  tainted  Trust  sup- 
port. He  offered  no  reason  for  a  third  party, 
excepting  his  own  overmastering  craving  for 
a  third  term." 

Speaker  Clark  called  upon  Governor 

Wilson  at  Sea  Girt,  last  week,  and  talked 
with  him  two  hours.  "His  position," 
said  the  Governor,  "is  admirable  in  every 
re'spect."  It  is  expected  that  William  F. 
McCombs  will  be  chairman  of  the 
national  committee.  Charles  R.  Crane, 
of  Chicago,  who  contributed  to  Mr.  La 
Follette's  fund,  has  recently  been  a  guest 
of  the  Governor,  whom  he  will  support. 
The  Governor  will  insist  upon  the  fullest 
publicity,  before  and  after  the  election, 
for  every  contribution  to  the  Democratic 

campaign     fund. The     Prohibition 

party,  at  its  national  convention,  renomi- 
nated the  ticket  of  four  years  ago, 
Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of  Arizona,  for 
President,  and  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of 
Ohio,  for  Vice  -  President.  Several 
delegates  favored  the  choice  of  a 
new  name  for  the  party,  some  suggest- 
ing Progressive,  others  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative. The  temporary  chairman, 
Clinton  N.  Howard,  denounced  the  old 
parties  and  the  new  one  projected  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  "We  already  have  two 
whisky  parties,"  said  he,  and  do  not  need 
another.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  least  desirable  of  the  candi- 
dates. "Posing  as  the  thou-shalt-not- 
steal  candidate,  he  brazenly  boasts  that 
he  stole  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from 
Colombia."  As  for  Mr.  Taft,  no  other 
President  had  surrendered  more  abjectly 
to  the  liquor  interest." 


A  Protest  from      Senator     Brand  egee, 
Great  Britain        chairman    of    the    com- 
mittee   which    has    the 
House    bill    relating    to    Panama    Canal 
tolls,  was  informed  on  the  10th  inst.  by 
Secretary  Knox   that   Great  Britain's  dip- 
lomatic representative  had  asked  for  delay 
with  respect  to  this  bill  until  his  Govern- 
ment's Ambassador  could  submit  a  diplo- 
matic note  about  it.     The  bill,  as  passed 
by   the   House,   and   as   supported   by    a 
majority    of   the    Senate   committee,    ex- 
empts   from    tolls    American    ships    en- 
gaged  in    the   coastwise   trade    and    ex- 
cludes   ships    owned    by    railroad    com- 
panies whose  lines  are  naturally  in  com- 
petition with  the  steamship  routes.     Two 
days  later,  Mr.  Knox  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee  a   summary   of   the   British  note, 
just  received,  which  was  to  be  followed 
by    a   written    argument,    forwarded    by 
mail  from  London.    The  British  Govern- 
ment, according  to  this  summary,  having 
considered  the  various  propositions  con- 
cerning American  ships,  holds  that   ex- 
emption of  all  American  ships  would  in- 
volve an  infraction  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote    treaty ;    that    there    would    be    no 
difference   in  principle  betwen  charging 
tolls,  only  thereafter  to  refund  them,  and 
remitting   such   tolls   altogether ;   that   a 
rubsidy,  calculated  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  use  of  the  canal,  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
frame  regulations  for  the  exemption  of 
ships    in    the    coastwise    trade    "which 
would   prevent  the   exemption   from   re- 
sulting in  a  preference  to  American  ship- 
ping, and,  consequently,  in  an  infraction 
of  the  .treaty.     It   is  understood  that  a 
more   elaborate  note  will  object  also  to 
the   provisions   concerning   ships   owned 
by  railroads,  and  that  this  objection  will 
be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  its  steam- 
ships.    The  House  opposed  the  exemp- 
tion  of   coastwise  ships,   but   was   over- 
ridden by  the  House.     Senator  Brande- 
gee  opposed  it,  but  was  outvoted  in  his 
committee.      Such    exemption    is    called 
for  by  the  Democratic  platform.     There 
is  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  Congress,  as 
may   be   inferred,   as  to  the   relation   of 
such  exemption  to  the  requirements  of 
the    treaty,    but    exemption    is     clearly 
favored  by  a  majority.     It  has  been  sug- 
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gested  by  the  London  press  that  if  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  should  be  enacted, 
the  resulting  controversy  would  be  taken 
to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Some  predict 
that  there  would  be  retaliatory  discrim- 
ination on  Canada's  Welland  Canal  and 
elsewhere.  Congress  is  not  inclined  to 
delay  the  proposed  legislation.  On  the 
13th  the  Senate,  upon  Mr.  Brandegee's 
motion,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  34,  made  the 
bill  the  unfinished  business,  and  thus  de- 
cided' to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  it. 

The  Senate,  on 
Lorimer  and  Archbald     the      13th,     by     a 

vote  of  55  to  28, 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  cor- 
rupt methods  and  practices  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  election  of  William  Lori- 
mer, of  Illinois,  and  that  his  election  was 
invalid.  This  action  was  preceded  by  a 
debate  of  seven  days.  Mr.  Lorimer  him- 
self spoke  for  twelve  hours,  on  three 
successive  days.  Several  Senators  who 
defended  him  attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  discussion  was  full  of  bitter  person- 
alities. Mr.  Lorimer  denounced  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  many  who  had 
opposed  him,  especially  those' connected 
with  Chicago  newspapers,  who  had  pro- 
cured and  published  the  testimony  upon 
which  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
based.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
read  the  affidavits  of  three  Southern 
delegates  to  the  recent  Republican  con- 
vention, who  swore  that  attempts  to 
bribe  them  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  been  made.  These  affidavits 
had  not  before  been  given  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Tillman  was  so  affected  by  parts  of 
Mr.  Lorimer's  speech  that  he  wept  and 
sobbed.  He  had  a  statement  read  when 
the  vote  was  taken.  Part  of  it  was  as 
follows : 

"Since  I  was  stricken  with  paralysis  thirty 
months  ago,  1  have  thought  often  and  seri- 
ously about  dealh  and  the  hereafter.  That  I 
am  here  at  all  is  in  some  respects  a  miracle, 
and  T  know  I  must  go  hence  and  meet  the 
Great  Judge  very  soon.  Knowing  that,  T 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  vote  as  my  con- 
science dictates,  and  I  believe  this  man  is  in- 
nocent of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
If  he  is  driven  from  the  Senate,  as  seems 
probable  now,  I  hope  he  will  consecrate  his 
life  and  bis  great  talents  to  the  purification 
of  politics  in  his  native  city,  and  the  uplift 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in   Illinois  to  a   realiza- 


tion of  their  duty  and  danger.  But  whether 
he  is  expelled  or  not  he  ought  to  do  this,  and 
1  believe  if  he  does  bravely  tight  for  a  purer 
and  better  government  in  Illinois  God  will 
strengthen  his  arm  and  he  will  return  to  the 
Senate  vindicated  by  the  people  of  that  great 
State." 

Mr.  Cullom,  who  voted  for  his  colleague 
last  year,  explained  that  new  evidence 
had  caused  a  change  of  his  attitude. 
The  vote  was  as  follows : 

Against  Lorimer. — Ashtirst,  Bacon,  Borah, 
Bourne,  Briggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bur- 
ton, Chamberlain,  Clapp,  Clarke  (Arkansas), 
Crawford,  Cullom,,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon, 
Fall,  Gardner,  Gore,  Gronna,  Hitchcock,  John- 
son, Kenvon,  Kern,  ha  Follette,  Lea.  Lodge, 
Martin,  Martine,  Myers,  Nelson,  Newlands, 
O'Gorman,  Overman,  Page,  Poindexter,  Pom- 
erene,  Rayner,  Reed,  Root,  Sanders,  Shively, 
Simmons,  Smith  (Arizona),  Smith  (Georgia), 
Smith  (Michigan),  Smith  (South  Carolina), 
Stone,  Sutherland,  Swenson,  Townsend,  Wat- 
son, Williams,  Works. 

For  Lorimer. — Bailey,  Bradley,  Brandegee, 
Burnham,  Catron,  Clark  (Wyoming),  Crane, 
Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gam- 
ble, Guggenheim,  Johnston,  Jones,  Lippitt, 
McCumber,  Oliver,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins, 
Richardson,  Smith  (Maryland),  Smoot,  Ste- 
phenson,  Thornton,   Tillman,   Wetmore. 

When  the  vote  was  announced,  Mr. 
Lorimer  arose  and  left  the  Senate  cham- 
ber.  According  to  newspaper  reports, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  says  it  was  his  fight  and 
victory,  because  "the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  dropped"  if  he  had  not  re- 
fused to  attend  a  public  dinner  if  L( 'ri- 
mer should  be  present. The    House, 

on  the  nth,  by  a  vote  of  220  to  1,  im- 
peached Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  and 
appointed  seven  managers  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  demand  his  removal 
from  ofhee.  These  managers  are  Chair- 
man Clayton  and  six  other  members  of 
the  Judieiary  Committee.  The  single 
vote  for  the  Judge  was  east  by  John  R. 
Fafr,  who  represents  the  Judge's  dis- 
trict. Judge  Archbald.  Mr.  Farr  said, 
was  incorruptible  and  the  soul  of  honor. 
On  the  8th,  thirteen  articles  of  impeach- 
ment had  been  presented  to  the  House 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  charges  relate  mainly  to  his 
business  transactions  with  actual  or  pos- 
sible litigants.  \\c  was  appointed  a  Dis- 
trict Judge  by  President  Mckinley  in 
1901,  reappointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, and  .was  made  a  Circuit  Judge  and 
assigned  to  the  Commerce  Court  by 
I  'resident  Taft  in    [9]  1 . 
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Rates  of 


In    connection    with 

a     report     of     600 
hxpress  Companies  •    ^    ,  ,1 

printed     pages,    the 

result  of  an  investigation  which  lias  been 
in  progress  for  three  years,  th.-  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  ordered 
a  reduction  ot  about  15  per  cent,  in  the 
rates  of  express  companies,  drastic  re- 
forms in  regulations  and  practice,  and 
comprehensive  changes  in  methods  of 
operation.  The  report  was  prepared  by 
Commissioner  Lane.  The  largest  reduc- 
tion proposed  affects  rates  on  small  pack- 
ages, and  the  Commissioner  thinks  that 
it  opens  avenues  for  the  direct  transfer 
of  products  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
household,  while  loss  of  the  companies' 
revenue  will  be  prevented  by  an  increase 
of  traffic.  The  companies  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  thru  routes  by  the  quick- 
est and  most  direct  lines.  To  simplify, 
the  great  volume  of  rate  schedules,  the 
United  States  will  be  mapped  out  in 
blocks  about  50  miles  square,  and  the  en- 
lire  system  of  rates  from  one  block  to 
any  other  can  be  printed  on  one  large 
sheet  of  paper.  The  report  analyzes  the 
relations  of  the  companies  to  railroads 
and  groups  of  capitalists,  asserting  that 
by  an  interlacing  of  stock  ownership  and 
otherwise  all  the  companies  are  managed 
by  three  groups  of  interests.  The  com- 
panies will  be  heard  on  October  9.  They 
have  accepted  all  the  proposed  changes 
except  the  reduction  of  rates. 


Guarding 
Against  Plague 


Sanitary  pre  cautions 
were  taken  last  week  at 
all  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports,  notably  at  Key  West  and 
New  Orleans,  to  prevent,  the  admission 
of  bubonic  plague.  In  many  ports  the 
extermination  of  rats  on  the  harbor 
fronts  was  sought.  In  Mobile,' Norfolk 
and  several  other  cites  a  bounty  of  five 
cents  per  head  was  offered.  Only  one 
new  case  of  the  disease  in  Havana  was 
reported.  It  was  a  fatal  case.  One  case, 
the  first  at  that  port,  was  found  in  San- 
tiago. In  Porto  Rico  there  have  been 
34  cases  (a  majority  of  them  in  San 
Juan),  and  22  deaths.  It  is  believed  that 
the  disease'  was  brought  to  that  island 
from  Trinidad,  where  it  first  appeared  at 
the  end  of  March,  and  where  there  have 
been  13  cases,  with  9  deaths. 


End  of  the  General     Monteagudo 

Cuban  Rebellion  telegraphed  to  Presi- 
dent Gomez,  on  the 
10th,  that  the  revolt  in  Oriente  had  been 
supprest  and  that-  martial  law  was  no 
longer  needed  in  that  province.  He  in- 
tended, he  said,  to  start  for  Havana  on 
the  18th,  leaving  3,255  soldiers  as  scat- 
tered garrisons  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island.  According  to  an  official  report, 
the  Government's  losses  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt  have  been  10  killed 
and  34  wounded.  Documents  found  on 
the  body  of  General  Estenoz,  the  rebel 
leader,  and  undoubtedly  written  by  him- 
self, are  regarded  as  proof  that  Gomez 
conspired  with  him  to  cause  the  rebel- 
lion. One,  addrest  to  Secretary  Knox, 
set  forth  charges  against  the  Gomez 
Government,  and  another  was  a  bitter 
attack  upon  Gomez,  in  reply  to  the  Iat- 
ter's  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
Cuban   people   to   put   down   the    levolt. 

President  Gomez  asks  Congress  for 

authority  to  borrow  $11,000,000  for  sew- 
ers and  other  public  improvements.  This 
is  criticised.  In  the  House,  Representa- 
tive Andre  asserted  that  Mr.  Dickinson, 
when  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton, had  .forced  modifications  of  the 
sewer  contract  which  were  burdensome 

and  injurious  to  Cuba. The  rebellion 

in  Santo  Dominsro  continues.  There 
have  recently  been  battles  at  Moca  and 

La  Vega,  with   considerable   losses. 

In  Panama,  Pedro  Diaz,  the  Govern- 
ment's candidate  for  the  Presidency,  has 
withdrawn,  leaving  a  clear  field  for  Dr. 
Belisario  Porras.  Diaz's  supporters,  in 
a  manifesto,  allege  that  frauds  at  the 
polls  in  the  recent  municipal  elections 
were    permitted    and    approved    by    the 

United   States  supervisors. Secretary 

Fisher  will  make  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  of  Delegate  Kalania- 
naole,  of  Hawaii,  against  Governor 
Frear.  The  Delegate  asserts  that  the 
latter  is  a  reactionary  and  is  too  friendly 
toward  the  sugar  interests. 


The  Revolutionists 
in  Mexico 


General  Huerta  and 
his  army  entered  the 
citv  of  Chihuahua 
on  the  7th,  but  a  considerable  part  of  his 
force  at  once  went  forward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Casas  Grandes,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  Orozco's  men  into  Sonora.   A 
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majority  of  Orozco's  soldiers  went  to 
Juarez,  where  for  a  time  there  was  dan- 
ger of  mutiny,  as  they  could  get  no  pay 
and  had  very  little  ammunition.  Orozco 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  10th.  Huerta 
prepared  to  attack  and  capture  Juarez, 
but  was  delayed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad.  The  city  will  be  taken  easily, 
for  a  garrison  of  only  200  rebels  was  left 
there  on  the  12th,  nearly  all  of  Orozco's 
soldiers  having  moved  westward,  intend- 
ing to  carry  on  guerrilla  warfare  in  So- 
nora  and  to  obtain  possession  of  a  Pacific 
port,  where,  they  said,  they  could  get 
supplies  from  the  Japanese.  On  the  12th 
Orozco  issued  the  statement: 

"The  revolution  in  Mexico  will  triumph  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  has  the  support  of  the 
Mexican  people.  That  the  forces  of  Madero 
occupy  from  day  to'  day  points  of  importance 
is  not  regarded  as  important  since  they  never 
will  be  in  control  of  more  soil  than  that  upon 
which  they  stand.  A  Government  which 
shamelessly  violates  the  laws,  which  commits 
monstrous  electoral  frauds,  as  was  done  re- 
cently in  the  Congressional  elections,  will  have 
to  bear  the  weight  of  national  indignation. 
The  Mexican  people  have  a  right  to  liberty, 
and  they  will  have  it  when  they  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  respects  the  law  and  who  does  not 
trifle   with   it.'' 

There  is  a  United  States  warrant  out  for 
his  arrest,  if    he    should    be    found    on 
American  soil.     The  charge    is    murder, 
the  victim  having  been  Leroy  Fountain, 
an  American  who  commanded  a  Mader- 
ist  machine  gun  battery  at  the  siege  of 
Parral,   who   was   court   martialed   after 
his  surrender,  and  who  was  shot  a  day 
or  two  later  by  his  guards.     Madero  has 
offered  amnesty  to  all  rebels  who  shall 
surrender   within   thirty   days.       Domin- 
guez,  one  of  Orozco's  colonels,  and  503 
men  have  accepted  this  offer  in  negotia- 
tions   with    Huerta.      Mormon    colonists 
who  live  about  80  miles  south  of  Dong- 
las,  Ariz.,  fear  attack  by  Orozco's  men. 
Acting  in  their  interest,  Senator  Smoot, 
of  Utah,  has  directed  the  attention  of  our 
Government  to  their  condition.      A  ma- 
jority of  them  are  American  citizens. 

The  Dockers'     The  strike  of  the  dockers 
Strike  ni  London  shows  no  signs 

of  settlement,  and  the  dis- 
tress among  the  poor  and  the  injury 
to  business  is  great  and  increasing. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of     Trade     the     imports     for     the     last 


month  fell  off  more  than  two  million 
dollars  and  the  exports  five  million 
dollars.  The  loss  of  the  strikers  in 
wages  is  estimated  at  five  million  dollars. 
Minor  riots  and  attacks  by  the  strikers 
upon  strikebreakers  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  The  union  funds  were  long 
ago  exhausted,  and  organized  charity  is 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  cases  of  actual 
starvation.  The  bishops  of  London,  St. 
Albans  and  Southwark  have  issued  a 
joint  letter  to  the  press  in  which  they 
plead  for  help  for  the  starving  women 
and  children,  and  call  attention  to  the 
slight  difference  of  position  which  is 
causing  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle, 
in  the  following  language : 

"The  men  express  their  willingness  to  go 
back  to  work  at  once,  if,  after  they  have  gone 
back,  a  committee  shall  be  formed,  containing 
some  of  their  representatives,  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  their  grievances  on  the  basis 
of  Sir  Edward  Clarke's   report. 

"The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare 
that  on  the  resumption  of  work  the  freest 
submission  of  grievances  will  be  allowed  to 
the  employes  and  just  and  generous  consid- 
eration will  be  promptly  accorded  to  them. 

"Can  it  really  be  upheld  that  this  slender 
margin  of  difference  justifies  the  continuance 
of  the  misery  to  individuals  and  loss  to  the 
community  which  this  strike  involves  ?  Any 
real  investigation  of  the  alleged  grievances 
must  involve  some  consultation  with  the  men. 
Cannot  some  arbitrator  having  the  confidence 
of  both  sides  suggest  a  formula  which  may 
bring  the  employer  and  the  employed  together, 
and  thus  close  a  dispute  which  is  causing  un- 
told misery  and  injuring  the  whole  country?" 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Devonport,  who 
is  invested  with  the  Port  of  London  Au- 
thority, refuses  absolutely  to  yield  any 
point  and  replies  to  the  bishops  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'The  Bishops  who  are  raising  the  relief 
funds  would  be  better  advised  if  they  coun- 
seled all  the  men  to  return  to  work  instead 
of  exerting  their  influence  in  the  direction  of 
inducing  the  Authority  to  consent  to  some 
condition  or  conditions  precedent  to  men  re- 
suming work.  Again  and  again  it  has  been 
declared  by  the  Authority  that  no  such 'ar- 
rangement will  be  entertained.  The  strike 
originated  in  a  despotic  attempt  to  coerce  all 
workmen  to  accept  the  domination  of  the 
Transport  Workers'  Federation 

"I  venture  to  think  that  the  labor  leaders 
are  trifling  with  a  situation  oi  pathetical  grav 
ity  and  the  Bishops  and  others  would  di>  bel 
ter  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  real  prob- 
lem of  rescuing  the  dupes  of  these  leaders 
from  the  results  of  their  unjustifiable  action 
by   counseling   the    men    to   resume    work." 
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The  Conviction  of 
the  Camorrists 


The    leaders    of     the 
Camorra     who    have 
been   on  trial   at  Vi- 
terbo  ever  since  March  11,  191 1,  were  on 
July  8  found  guilty  of   the  murder   of 
Gennaro  Cuocolo  and  his  wife.   The  pre- 
siding judge  submitted  to  the  jury   144 
questions  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
each  one  of  which  had  to  be  answered  by 
"yes"  or  "no,"  and  in  the  case  of  ''yes" 
another  ballot  was    to    be    taken  as  to 
whether  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances.    The  verdict   declares   Corrado 
Sortino  guilty  of  both  murders ;  Nicolo 
Morra,  Antonio  Cerrato  and  Mariano  Di 
Gennaro  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cuoco- 
lo,   and    Giuseppe  Salvi    guilty    of    the 
murder  of   Cuocolo's  wife;   Enrico   Al- 
fano,  the  alleged  leader  of  the  Camor- 
rists ;    Giovanni    Rapi,    treasurer   of   the 
Camorra ;    Di    Marinas    and    the    others 
are    convicted    of    being    instigators    of 
the   crime   and   members   of    a   criminal 
organization.     As  soon  as  the  prisoners 
in   the  big   steel   cage   realized   that   the 
decision    of    the    jury    was    unfavorable 
they  burst  into  a  storm  of  curses,  cries, 
tears    and    threats.      Altho    the    prison- 
ers  had  been  carefully   searched   before 
bringing  them  back  into  the  court  room 
they  were  not  to  be  prevented  from  do- 
ing themselves"  bodily  injury  in  their  ex- 
citement and  despair.    Two  of  them  beat 
their  heads  against  the  bars  of  the  caee 
until  the  blood  was  streaming  down  their 
faces,  and  Di  Marinas  cut  an  artery  in 
his  throat  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  bleeding 
to  death.     Italian  law  does  not  allow  the 
death  penalty,  so  the  sentences  imposed 
by  the  judge  were  as  follows :     Sortino, 
Cerato,  Salvi,  Morra,  Di  Gennaro,  Alfa- 
no,  Rapi  and  Di  Marinas  were  sentenced 
to  thirty  years'  imprisonment  and  to  ten 
years'  police  surveillance ;  Di  Matteo  to 
ten  vears  and  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  ten  years'  surveillance;  Ascrittore  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment  and  three  years' 
surveillance;  Giro  Vitozzi,  the  priest,  to 
seven     years'     imprisonment     and     two 
years'    surveillance ;    the    others    to    five 
years'  imprisonment  and  three  years'  sur- 
veillance.   The  convicted  men  will  be  re- 
moved to  Rome    and    there  confined  in 
various   jails.     A  large   force   of  police 
and  soldiers  had  been  assembled  at  Vi- 
terbo  in  order  to  protect  the  court  and 


prevent  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners.  The 
jury  will  be  carefully  guarded  for  the 
next  six  months  for  fear  of  assassination 
by  the  Camorra,  The  church  opposite 
the  court  house  was  occupied  by  the 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  spent  the  night  burning  can- 
dles and  offering  prayers  to  the  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Rosa,  the  patron  saint  of 
Viterbo.  The  great  interest  which  the 
trial  has  excited  thruout  the  world  is  be- 
cause it  was  in  effect  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
criminal  gang  which  has  for  many  years 
dominated  the  Neapolitan  district,  pro- 
moting crime,  interfering  with  justice, 
and  corrupting  politics. 

Royalists  Attack      Some  months  ago  it 
Portuguese  Republic    was     reported     that 

the  exiled  King 
Manuel  had  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Don  Miguel  and  his  sons  as  to  the  suc- 
cession in  case  of  restoration,  and  that 
the  two  royalist  factions  would  unite  in 
another  attempt  to  overthrow  the  repub- 
lic. This  attempt  has  now  materialized, 
but  seems  so  far  to  have  been  as  futile  as 
its  predecessors.  The  leader  of  the 
movement  in  this  case,  as 'formerly,  was 
Captain  Henrique  de  Palvo  Couceiro, 
and  he  was  enabled  again  to  assemble  his 
forces  on  Spanish  territory,  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Portugal,  apparently 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  by  Portugal  and  backed, 
it  is  said,  by  England  and  France 
against  such  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
neutrality'.  The  Carlists  of  Spain  are  be- 
lieved to  have  aided  in  the  revolt  against 
the  Portuguese  republic.  Premier  Ca- 
nalejas  stated  that  the  strictest  orders 
had  been  issued  to  prevent  Portuguese 
conspiracies  from  being  formed  in  Span- 
ish territory,  and  that  all  leaders  and  ac- 
complices would  be  arrested.  Neverthe- 
less, the  royalist  forces  crossed  the 
boundary  into  the  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  at  three  points,  with  the  inten- 
tion, it  is  believed,  of  making  Braga 
their  objective  and  there  establishing  a 
rovalist  camp  in  the  expectation  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  territory 
would  rally  to  the  King's  standard.  But 
such   royalist   risings   as    occurred    were 
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easily  handled,  and  the  invaders  did  not  the  Japanese  public  prosecutor  the  pris- 
succeed  in  getting  beyond  Chaves  and  oners  in  their  preliminary  statements 
Montalegre.  Driven  off  at  first  from  last  April  testified  that  the  leading  Amer- 
Chaves,  Captain  Couceiro  returned  un-  ican  missionaries  in  Korea  were  aware 
expectedly  to  the  attack  on  July  9  with  of  the  plot  for  the  'assassination  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men  and  six  quick-fir-  Count  Terauchi  or  had  encouraged  the 
ing  guns.  The  garrison  numbered  only  movement.  Four  Methodist  and  four- 
200,  but  they  held  off  the  enemy  for  five  teen  Presbyterian  missionaries  are  mi- 
hours,  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  arrived  plicated  in  these  alleged  confessions, 
and  took  the  royalists  in  the  rear,  while  Among  them  is  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris, 
at  the  same  time  the  garrison  made  a  now  sixty-six  years  old,  who  went  to 
sortie.  Caught  thus  between  two  fires  Japan  as  a  missionary  as  early  as  1873, 
Captain  Couceiro  had  difficulty  in  re-  *  and  was  in  1894  elected  by  the  General 
treating  to  Spain,  having  lost  92  men  Conference  Bishop  of  Japan  and  Korea, 
killed  and  150  wounded.  The  republi-  Bishop  Harris  has  always  stood  well 
cans  captured  one  or  two  of  his  field  with  the  Japanese  Government  and  was 
guns  and  217  prisoners.  The  town  of  decorated  by  the  Mikado  in  1893  and 
Cabeceiras  de  Basto  declared  for  the  again  in  1905  with  the  third  class  Order 
King,  and  the  inhabitants,  led  by  the  of  the  Sacred  Treasure.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
parish  priest,  armed  themselves  with  Samuel  A.  Moffat  who  is  also  named,  is 
guns,  pitchforks  and  scythes,  and  were  president  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
reinforced  by  800  royalist  troops  from  Pyen  Yang.  Dr.  H.  G.-  Underwood,  the 
over  the  border.  But  when  the  govern-  first  Protestant  missionary  to  enter 
ment  troops  arrived  to  attack  the  town  Korea  twenty-six  years  ago,  is  likewise 
they  found  it  deserted,  both  soldiers  and  involved  by  these  incredible  accusations, 
citizens  having  fled  to  the  mountains.  When  the  prisoners  were  brought  up  for 
Altho  the  royalist  bands  have  been  dis-  trial  on  June  28  most  of  them  denied  the 
persed,  yet  the  danger  is  not  over,  for  in  truthfulness  of  the  alleged  confessions, 
this  mountainous  region  guerrilla  war-  which  they  claimed  had  been  extorted 
fare  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  since  from  them  under  torture  or  threats.  Ko- 
the  inhabitants  are  anti-republican  in  rem  papers  outside  the  country  assert 
their  sympathies.  The  attempt  to  blow  that  the  prisoners  were  beaten  or  hung 
up  the  bridge  across  the  Minho,  which  by  their  chins  until  they  were  ready  to 
forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  sign  anything  dictated  to  them.  Accord- 
Portugal  near  the  coast  caused  but  little  ing  to  the  statements  of  the  prosecution 
damage.  The  plot  to  incite  a  mu-  a  secret  society  was  formed  in  1905  for 
tiny  among  the  troops  at  the  capital  the  purpose  of  freeing  Korea  from  for- 
simultaneously    with    the     invasion    was  eign   rule.      It   was   called    Sinmin    Hoi. 

foiled  by   the   Government. A   p'ltri-  the  New  People's  Society.     One  of  their 

otic  parade  took  place  in  Lisbon,  and  the  plans  was  to  establish  a  military  school  in 

Belgian  consulate  was  cheered  because  of  West  Chicntao,  for  the  training  of  patri- 

tlic  seizure  of  the  steamer  "Vos"   at  Zee-  otic   soldiery.     After   the  annexation   of 

brugge,  loaded  with  arms  for  the  rebels.  Korea  by  Japan  in  August,  i<)io,  it  was 

decided  by  some  of  the  conspirators  that 

The  Korean      The   trial    °^    tnc    ]23   Ko-  a  violent   demonstration  would  be  neces 

Conspiracy       reans  now  being  carried  on  sary  in  order  to  arouse  the  Korean  peo- 

by     the     Local     Court     of  pie  to  revolt,  so  they  planned  to  lake  the 

Seoul    has    important    political    and    reli-  life  of  Count  Terauchi.  Japanese  Gover 

gious  implications.     Among  the  accused  nor-General  of  Korea.    Twice  in  Decern 

are  several   teachers  and   many  students  her  thev  assembled  in   large  numbers  at 

of  the  Sinsyong  School,  at  Syonchon,  a  the  railway  stations  where  Count  Terau 

Presbyterian  institution  under  the  man-  chi  was  expected  to  stop  on  his  visit   to 

agement  of  Rev.  Mr.  McCune.     Among  New  Wiju,  but  he  either  failed  to  alight 

the  Methodist  converts  implicated  in  the  from   the  train  or  the  police  protection 

conspiracy  the  most  prominent  is  Baron  was  too*  strong   for  them  to  attempt    to 

Yun  Chiho,  who  was  formerly  a  member  shoot  him  with  the  revolvers  which  the) 

of  the    Korean    Cabinet.      According   to  secreted  under  their  cloaks. 


Sidelights  on  the  Contests 

BY  VICTOR   ROSfiWATER 

[Mr.  Rosewater,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  and  of  the  convention  itself  until  Senator  Root  was  elected  tem- 
porary chairman.  Despite  his  modest  disclaimer  no  one  can  speak  with  more  authority 
than  he  in  regard  to  the  question  of  contested  delegates,  upon  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  pri- 
marily  justifies   his  bolt. — Editor.] 


THE  invitation  to  contribute  to  The 
Independent  an  article  on  the 
question  of  the  contested  dele- 
gates at  Chicago  opens  up  a  field  broader 
than  I  can  possibly  cover.  Being  neither 
a  lawyer  nor  a  contest  expert,  and  hav- 
ing no  longer  immediate  access  to  the 
records,  I  could  not  assume  to  explain 
the  contests  in  detail,  but  having  pre- 
sided over  the  sessions  at  which  they 
were  submitted,  perhaps  I  can  throw  a 
few  sidelights  helpful  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tentative  adjudication  of 
contests  by  the  national  committee  in 
making  up  the  temporary  roll  is  no  new 
thing.  Four  years  ago  I  sat  thru  the 
contest  hearings  which  determined  titles 
to  216  delegates'  seats,  and  this  year  the 
same  duty  devolved  upon  the  committee 
with  reference  to  disputes  over  262 
seats.  I  mention  the  number. of  contests 
particularly  to  show  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  any  one  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  juror,  or  judge,  to  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  and  issues  of  all 
of  them  as  presented  in  quick  succession. 
Four  years  ago  the  fact  soon  developed 
that  of  the  216  contests  presented  to  the 
national  committee,  the  vast  majority  of 
them— I  should  say  nine-tenths  of  them 
—were  absolutely  fictitious  and  trumped 
up  by  inspiration  of  trouble  breeders. 
That  the  same  was  true  to  almost  as 
great  an  extent  this  year,  when  the  num- 
ber of  contests  totaled  262,  likewise 
quickly  became  apparent.  As  case  after 
case  was  either  withdrawn  or  fell  of  its 
own  weight  under  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee,  the  Roosevelt  men  and 
the  Taft  supporters  joining  in  condem- 
nation, it  was  inevitable  that  suspicion 
should  attach  to  all  of  the  cases  cham- 


pioned by  the  same  contest  attorneys 
who  had  practically  confessed  to  the 
perpetration  of  these  fakes.  It  may  be 
said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
most  of  the  contests  in  the  Southern 
States  followed  the  appearance  of  a 
mysterious  stranger  who  had,  by  some 
occult  power  or  covert  influence,  set  in 
motion  unsuccessful  place  hunters  and 
other  discordant  elements  for  some 
reason  dissatisfied  with  what  the  regular 
organizations  and  their  conventions  had 
done. 

A  word  as  to  committee  procedure : 
The  necessity  for  a  code  of  rules  gov- 
erning contest  hearings  is  self-evident. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  national  com- 
mittee four  years  ago  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee  of  three  mem- 
bers to  draft  such  a  code,  and  the  report 
of  this  committee  was  at  that  time 
unanimously  adopted.  It  provided  for 
executive  sessions,  thirty  minutes  to  a 
side  for  State  contests  and  fifteen  min- 
utes to  a  side  for  district  contests,  sub- 
ject to  extension  of  time  on  motion  or 
restriction  on  agreement  for  consolida- 
tion, withdrawal  of  contestants  and  their 
attorneys  after  presentation  of  the  case, 
and  immediate  decision  by  the  commit- 
tee without  debate  by  viva  voce  vote  un- 
less demand  for  a  roll  call  were  sus- 
tained by  20  members.  The  committee 
which  formulated  these  rules  consisted 
of  George  H.  Cary  of  Oregon,  F.  B. 
Kellogg  of  Minnesota,  and  Frank 
Streeter  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Kel- 
logg being  the  only  one  of  the  three  re- 
maining on  the  national  committee. 
When  the  question  of  rules  arose  this 
time,  the  draft  which  Mr.  Kellogg  had 
helped  to  frame  was  no  longer  satisfac- 
tory to  him  and  those  associated  with 
him  as  the  Roosevelt  floor  managers,  and 
they  asked  for  various  changes.     Their 
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demand  for  publicity  was  met  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  requirement  for  executive 
sessions,  the  doors  being  opened  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  two  representatives 
of  the  five  great  press  associations  to  be 
present  throughout  the  proceedings,  an 
arrangement  for  taking  down  steno- 
graphically  every  word  uttered,  and  mak- 
ing the  transcript  available  daily  to  any 
of  the  press  correspondents  who  might 
wish  to  examine  it.  The  demand  for  re- 
ducing the  number  required  to  order  a 
roll  call  was  not  met,  the  committee  ad- 
hering to  the  view  that  a  lesser  number 
than  two-fifths  would  merely  stimulate 
dilatory  motions  and  encourage  filibus- 
tering, when  at  best  it  would  be  difficult 
to  complete  the  work  ahead  in  the  lim- 
ited time  without  night  sessions.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  wise  to  accord  full  publicity 
to  the  contest  hearings,  although  the  ef- 
fect was  to  turn  attention  and  remarks 
from  the  evidence  and  arguments  to  the 
reporters  at  the  press  tables,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  smart  sayings  and  sensational 
outbursts. 

Another  point  which  should  have  a 
bearing  on  the  public  attitude  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Roosevelt  people 
treated  their  own  memberships  on  the 
committee.  Of  the  fifty-three  commit- 
teemen, two  were  supposed  to  favor  the 
candidacy  of  LaFollette  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
At  various  stages  of  the  proceedings  the 
Roosevelt  spokesmen  made  loud  objec- 
tion to  partisans  sitting  in  judgment  in 
these  cases,  altho  in  no  instance  did  any 
one  vote  on  any  case  in  which  he  was 
personally  interested.  The  Roosevelt 
members,  however,  seemed  to  regard 
their  seats  on  the  committee  as  mere  vot- 
ing rights  to  be  transferred  at  will,  and 
from  the  outset  scandalously  overdid  the 
privilege  of  being  represented  by  proxy. 
At  the  opening  session  one  of  their  prox- 
ies was  given  over  to  the  political  corre- 
spondent of  a  friendly  Chicago  news- 
paper, and  later  those  proxies  were 
passed  around  among  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
campaign  managers  and  advisers,  and 
even  contest  attorneys,  to  lie  voted  in 
favor  of  seating  Roosevelt  delegates  ir- 
respective of  the  evidence  or  merits  of 
the  case.  When  the  California  contest 
was  presented  Francis  J.  Heney  sal  at 
the  attorneys'  table,  and  at  its  conclusion 


moved  over  into  a  proxy's  seat  to  vote 
on  other  contests.  The  same  perform- 
ance was  repeated  by  an  attorney  who 
represented  the  Roosevelt  side  in  the 
Michigan  contest.  Governor  Hadley, 
Governor  Stubbs,  Judge  Deuel,  and 
Lucius  Littauer  as  members  of  the 
Roosevelt  "strategy  board"  sat  from  day 
to  day  on  proxies,  voting  them  for  the 
Roosevelt  contestants  whenever  a  divis- 
ion was  had.  Later  the  Roosevelt  peo- 
ple in  minority  reports  to  the  convention 
protested  against  participation  in  the  cre- 
dentials committee  of  members  of  the  na- 
tional committee  who  had  already  heard 
the  cases — a  protest  unprecedented  and 
unheard  of — but  carefully  refrained 
from  making  objection  to  Mr.  Heney's 
membership  in  the  credentials  commit- 
tee, altho  Mr.  Heney  had  proxied  him- 
self through  the  whole  contest  proceed- 
ings before  the  national  committee,  and 
his  name  was  incongruously  signed  to 
the  protest. 

The  admitted  manufacture  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  contests,  the  farming  out 
of  proxies  to  be  voted  irrespective  of  the 
evidence,  the  flagrant  resort  to  epithets, 
personal  abuse  and  gallery  plays,  were 
naturally  not  calculated  to  help  win  con- 
tests which  at  best  might  turn  upon  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt.  Their  methods  of 
presentation  also  could  not  but  react,  fo; 
while  the  code  governing  hearings  pre- 
scribed, as  I  have  said,  certain  rules  to 
be  observed,  the  Roosevelt  people  per- 
sistently recognized  no  rules,  and  set 
about  deliberately  to  evade  them.  By 
courtesy  of  general  consent,  members  of 
the  committee  were  permitted  to  ask 
questions  to  elicit  further  information 
without  charging  up  the  time  thus  con- 
sumed. Seizing  upon  this  loophole  cer- 
tain Roosevelt  representatives  on  the 
committee  would  post  themselves  in  ad- 
vance as  to  points  at  issue,  and  then,  un- 
der pretense  of  asking  questions,  would 
prgue  the  case  oxer  again  after  the  time 
for  presentation  had  expired,  often  for- 
getting or  neglecting  to  put  the  question 
mark  at  the  end  of  their  remarks.  In 
this  fashion  the  interrogators,  ostensibly 
serving  as  judge  or  juror,  behaved  more 
as  a  battery  of  prosecuting  attorn. 
Not  consent  with  this,  on  several  occa- 
sions they  undertook  to  reargue  again 
after  the  contestants  had  withdrawn,  and 
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could  no  longer  answer  back,  under  the  showing  in  the  published  claims  of 
guise  of  offering  explanations  of  their  pledged  delegates,  and  second,  of  laying- 
votes,  a  foundation  for  the  cry  of  fraud  in  the 
Looking  backward  at  the  whole  pro-  event  they  failed  to  control  the  conven- 
ceedings,  and  comparing  the  hearings  of  tion.  Fortunately,  no  one  is  called  01. 
this  year  with  those  of  four  years  ago,  to  inquire  what  might  have  happened 
I  am  convinced  that  as  a  rule  the  con-  had  the  Roosevelt  campaign  managers 
tests  instituted  by  the  Roosevelt  people  been  in  control  of  the  national  commit- 
were  not  set  up  with  any  idea  or  expec-  tee,  and  counted  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
tation  of  having  their  delegates  seated,  bers  as  subservient  as  those  which  they 
but   for  the  purpose,  first,  of  making  a  voted  by  proxy. 

(  Imaha,   Neb. 


The  Martyrs  of  the  Law 

BY  ARTHUR   HOBSON  QUINN 

There  was   murder   in  Carroll  County  and   the   sheriff  had  taken  his  man. 

But  thru  the  hills  and  the  valley  the  ominous  rumor  ran 

That  if  ever  the  word  was  spoken  that  sent  to  ja  1  their  kin 

The  Aliens  would  rear  a  shambles  where  the  court  of  law  had  been ! 

But  still  untouched  by  the  terror,  the  law  had  had  its  way; 
Floyd  Allen  stood  for  sentence  in  the  peace  of  a  euiet  day. 
Silent  unfettered,  he  stood  there,  his  face  the  hue  of  stone, 
And  it  seemed  that  his  clan  had  left  him  to  bear  his  fate  alone. 

Then  ere  a  word  was  uttered  the  door  swung  op.n  wide. 
And  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  mountain  strode  noisily  inside. 
Around  the  judge  and  the  jury    and  the  officers  of  the  law 
The  circle  slowly  tightened,  and  Thornton  Massie  saw 

That  he  framed  his  own  death  sentence,  but  he  rote  and  the  dingy  room 
Took  on  the  spell  of  splendor  as  he  spoke  the  words  of  doom  ! 
Then  the  guns  roared  out  their  answer,  and  the  judge  fell  on  his  face 
And  the  murky  smoke  of  murder  spread  thru  the  tainted  place. 

Goad,  who  read  the  record,  and  Foster,  who  made  the  plea, 
Fell  in  the  self-same  volley,  but  ere  the  room  was  free 
From  the  shock  a  pistol  sounded,  and  each  man  held  his  breath 
As  the  sheriff  of  Carroll  County   strode  in  to  his  certain  death! 

Cruel  were  the  odds  against  him,  but  the  odds  were  naught  to  him. 
For  his  bullet  found  Floyd  Allen  ere  the  sight  of  his  eyes  grew  dim. 
Then  down  with  Massie  and  Foster,  on  the  growing  heap  on  the  floor. 
In  his  clutch  the  empty  weapon  that  his  hand  should  use  no  more, 
He  dreamed  that  he  still  protected  the  dead  that  iound  him  lay, 
Till  the  thirst  for  murder  slackened  and  the  Mountain  rode  away. 

Massie  and  Webb  and  Foster — long  may  their  men  ory  live, 

Who  had  naught  to  give  hut  their  life  blood  and  gave  what  they  had  to  give! 

They  died   for  thy  laws,   Virginia — on  thy  historic  breast 

No  braver  sons  have  fallen,  no  truer  heroes  rest ! 

Not  in  the  roar  of  battle,  when  the  blood  runs  strong  and  high. 

In  the  stiller  paths  of  duty  they  laid  them  down  to  die. 

And   the   nation  that   is   waiting,   with   half-averted  ear. 

For  the  low  and  distant  murmur  that  the  Future  has  to  hear. 

Should  make  their  names  the  slogan  of  the  Cause  their  vision  saw — 

The  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  majesty  of  law! 

The  slogan  that  shall  echo  till  it  drowns  all  local  cry — 

The  Cause  our  lives  must  cherish  lest  our  great  Republic  die ! 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Progressives 

BY  N.    O.   NELSON 

[Our  readers  need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  the  St.  Louis  millionaire  who 
is  giving  all  his  time  and  money  to  improve  the  moral,  economic  and  social  life  of  the  peo- 
ple.— Editor.] 


WHAT  is  it  the  Progressives  pro- 
pose to  do?  Revise  the  tariff 
downward.  That  should  re- 
duce the  prices  of  the  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  things  which  constitute  our  "liv- 
ing." If  they  reduce  the  tariff  20  per 
cent.,  it  would  reduce  our  cost  of  living 
1  per  cent.  The  great  majority  of  us 
use  practically  nothing  imported  or  in 
any  manner  touched  by  the  tariff.  Land, 
houses,  cotton,  clothing,  shoes,  agricul- 
tural foods,  doctor,  preacher,  schools, 
public  expenditures,  etc. 

The  reduction  in  protected  goods 
would  have  to  come  out  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  their  employees.  So  far 
as  this  reduces  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers it  would  reduce  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital.  But  capital  is  the  means 
of  production  of  which  we  need  more 
and  more  as  population  increases.  We 
have  none  too  much  now.  The  railroads 
have  not  enough.  They  cannot  make 
needed  improvements ;  many  of  them 
are  facing  receiverships ;  municipalities 
are  hard  prest.  Any  important  reduc- 
tion in  the  protective  tariff  would  mean 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages,  and 
in  many  cases,  closing  up. 

I  want  a  revenue  tariff,  but  I  know 
what  it  means :  a  long  period  of  adjust- 
ment and  serious  hardship  in  changing 
the  work  of  many  people.  I  also  believe 
it  will  have  no  such  sweeping  benefits  as 
the  Progressives  promise. 

The  Interests.  The  interests  are 
manufacturers,  railroads,  bankers.  What 
is  it  the  Progressives  propose  to  do  to 
them?  They  have  been  under  fire  as 
long  as  I  remember;  they  have  been 
legislated  about  and  prosecuted  in  court. 
With  what  results?  Regulation  has 
helped  them  to  improve  their  methods 
and  make  more  money;  it  has  saved  the 
railroads  from  rebates,  bribery  and 
blackmailing  passes,  and  lobbies.  Tt  has 
saved  the  banks  from  defalcations,  had 
loans   and    illegitimate    competition.      It 


has  minimized  restraints  of  trade  to 
trade's  advantage,  it  has  induced  consoli- 
dations in  which  there  is  economy  and 
stability.  The  only  further  step  would 
be  the  fixing-  of  prices,  and  this  no  Pro- 
gressive has  yet  proposed.  So  far  as 
political  influence  goes,  there  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  much  influence  in  ten  part- 
nerships as  in  one  corporation  when  con- 
solidated. 

Is  it  direct  legislation,  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall?  In  this  they  are 
not  pioneers  or  lone  champions,  but  even 
this  is  but  a  means,  to  what  end?  What 
laws  do  they  propose  to  pass  or  reject? 
Shall  we  vote  more  intelligently  or  hon- 
estly for  measures  than  for  men? 

Substantial  progress  would  be  made 
By  measures  which  would  equalize  the 
livings  of  industrious  people,  bring  the 
85,000,000  of  common  people  and  the 
7,000,000  of  uncommon  closer  together ; 
the  Progressive  statesman  and  his  farm- 
ing and  wage-earning  constituents  on 
a  par  of  income  and  style  of  living ; 
the  professor,  preacher,  social  worker, 
lawyer,  millionaire,  clerk  and  laborer, 
fellow  citizens  equal  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
political  theory.  Let  them  ponder  well 
and  make  it  part  of  their  platform  and 
campaign  oratory  that  when  the  total 
production  of  this  country  is  about  $250 
per  head,  the  Progressive  leader  and  all 
others  of  the  upper  class  shall  not  con- 
sume $1,000  per  head  and  upward.  Let 
them  promise  to  cut  out  all  the  personal 
and  public  extravagance  of  Congressmen 
and  officials  and  campaigning'. 

They  promise  to  conserve  the  public 
land  and  water  power  ;  they  can  conserve 
a  hundred  times  as  much  by  holding  on 
to  all  the  future  increment  in  land 
values,  if  not  retrieving  the  increment  of 
the  past. 

The  greatest  economic  progress  of  all 
would  be  to  introduce,  by  a  vigorous 
protective  policy,  the  co-operative  busi- 
ness system  which  is  so  extensively  used 
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and   universally   approved   in   the   Euro-  There  is  a   big  field   for   Progressive 

pean  countries  and  in  some  parts  of  this,  statesmen  and  measures,  but  these  Pro- 

by  which  the  people  are  enriched.     Big  gressives  are  tinkerers  who  will  stop  no 

business  is  shorn  of  its  profits  and  equal  leak  in  the  roof,  plug  no  hole  into  the 

economic  opportunity  is  assured.  bottomless  pit  of  poverty. 

New    Orleans,    La.  ■» 


Moving— Whither? 

BY  THE  RT.  REV.  CHAUNCEY  B.  BREWSTER.  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Connecticut. 


SOCIETY  cannot  be  stationary  ;  for 
human  life  is  essentially  move- 
ment, it  is  always  a  becoming. 
Therefore  we  need  not  wonder  at  find- 
ing ourselves  in  a  period  of  transition. 

The  more  thoughtful  observers  of 
the  time,  even  among  Socialists,  are 
recognizing  that  changes  of  the  so- 
cial order  may  be  expected  to  come 
thru  slow  and  gradual  processes  of  evo- 
lution rather  than  by  violent  revolution. 
We  may  seem  to  be  moving  in  a  social- 
istic direction.  That,  however,  is  true  of 
a  certainty  only  to  this  extent.  Our 
world  is  becoming  more  social,  in  the 
sense  of  being  less  individualistic.  We 
are  daily  becoming  accustomed  to  things, 
in  school  and  workshop  and  business 
office,  that  sixty  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  strange  indeed.  It  is  evidently 
an  age  of  combination,  of  corporations, 
syndicates  and  trusts,  and  of  unions  and 
federations.  Notwithstanding  any  at- 
tempts to  put  the  clock  back,  there  seems 
a  reasonable  hope  of  moving  forward, 
out  of  the  chaos  of  mere  individualism 
with  unrestrained  competition  and  con- 
tinual strife,  into  the  more  cosmic  order 
of  regulated  combination  and  co-opera- 
tion on  a  large  scale. 

In  short,  we  are  coming  to  a  more  or- 
ganic conception  of  society.  There  is 
increasing  recognition  of  the  need  of 
some  reintegration  of  the  life  of  men. 
There  is  deepening  conviction  that  in  its 
essential  reality  the  social  body  is  an  or- 
ganism with  its  parts  vitally  related,  so 
that  the  health  of  the  whole  is  involved 
in  the  health  of  each  and  any  part ;  that 
various  elements  of  society  ought  not  to 
be  in  continual  conflict  but  should  be  in 
harmonious   relations   within   the  life  of 


the  whole;  that  there  must  be  found  a 
reconciliation  of  clashing  classes  in  some 
kind  of  co-operation,  a  co-ordination  of 
State  action  and  corporate  and  private 
interests,  and  an  organic  and  vital  corre- 
lation of  the  individual  and  the  social 
wills. 

Human  life,  however,  in  thus  becom- 
ing more  organically  social,  is  not  going 
to  be  less  truly  personal.  Personality  is 
the  consummate  outcome  of  the  age-long 
process  of  evolution,  the  prime  and  dis- 
tinctive endowment  of  human  nature. 
Any  development  which  should  ignore 
or  undervalue,  suppress  or  in  any  wise 
lower  personality  would  be  not  genuine 
progress  but  retrogression.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  and  reasonably  expected  that  the 
further  process,  the  evolutionary  corre- 
lation of  social  elements  into  a  more 
consciously  and  explicitly  organic  whole, 
will  be  not  mainly  thru  governmental 
authority  repressing  personality  but  thru 
wholesome  liberty  of  development 
wherein  personality  shall  find  fullest 
realization  in  social  relations. 

Such  a  process  would  mean  much  in 
many  ways.  It  would  mean  the  free 
play  of  personality  in  its  diversity  of 
gifts  and  powers.  It  would  mean  every- 
where allowed  and  encouraged  original- 
itv  and  liberty  of  initiative  and  achieve- 
ment under  such  regulation  only  as 
would  prevent  unfair  advantage  and  en- 
sure others  from  exploitation  and  any 
injustice. 

It  would  mean  for  organized  labor 
less  of  tyrannous  compulsion  and  more 
of  large-minded  leadership;  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy  of  reducing  work  to  a 
low  level  and  limit  of  productivity;  an 
intelligent  welcome  of  scientific  manage- 
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ment  with  its  possibility  of  increased 
product  and  pay  and  shorter  hours,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  speeding  at  the  ex- 
pense of  humanity.  It  would  mean  free 
and  full  recognition  that  capital  and  la- 
bor have  other  relations  besides  those  of 
antagonism ;  that  labor  needs  capital, 
that  the  more  capital  there  is  the  greater 
the  demand  for  labor  and  the  higher  its 
wages ;  that  capital  needs  labor,  and  la- 
bor efficient  because  not  dissatisfied  but 
interested.  It  would  mean  employers 
who  will  rate  a  man  higher  than  a  ma- 
chine and  rights  of  humanity  above  rights 
of  property.  It  would  mean  employers 
enlightened  enough  to  see  that  there  is 
coming  something  wider  than  any  auto- 
cratic or  oligarchic  control  of  industry, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  employer 
to  "run  my  business  to  suit  myself,"  but 
that  in  a  sense  it  is  the  business  also  of 
the  men  employed  in  it  and  of  the  public 
to  be  served  by  it ;  that  no  paternal  care 
of  the  welfare  of  workers,  howsoever 
benevolent,  will  suffice;  that  the  day  is 
passing  when  men  will  be  content  to  la- 
bor under  conditions  determined  for 
thern  and  regarding  which  they  have  not 
some  voice  and  vote  themselves. 

In  the  socialistic  state,  men  who 
worked  for  the  government  might  find 
themselves  more  helpless  than  they  are 
now.  Indeed,  against  individualism 
there  is  a  remedy  other  than  that  pro- 
posed by  socialism.  Present  evils  might 
be  best  met,  not  by  more  of  government, 
as  the  Socialist  dreams,  but  by  more  of 
brotherhood,  between  man  and  man  and 
between  class  and  class,  than  he  will  at 
present  hear  of. 

This  would  mean  that  the  representa- 
tives of  capital  and  labor  should  get  to- 
gether, no  longer  as  enemies  but  on  the 
ground  of  some  mutual  interest,  and 
work  the  complicated  problems  out  to- 
gether. Is  that  a  wild  dream?  It  is 
true  the  situation  has  recently  been 
grave  enough.  But  evidently  things  can- 
not .long  go  on  thus.  Evidently  we  have 
had  war  enough.  Eventoday  signs  are  not 
wanting  of  something  else,  signs  of 
promise  as  to  better  understanding,  and 
even  something  like  co-operation  be 
tween  combinations  of  capital  and  fed- 
erated labor.  The  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, as  is  well  known,  brings  to- 
gether  representatives   of   employers,   of 


organized  labor,  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Its  position  is  not  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  labor  are  identical.  Those 
interests,  however,  while  not  identical 
may  be  mutual,  and  in  most  cases  admit 
of  adjustment  and  reconciliation.  Last 
November,  at  Atlanta,  the  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  rejected  the  demand 
of  Socialists  that  members  of  labor  unions 
should  retire  from  membership  in  the 
National  Civic  Federation.  Significant 
might  be  the  outcome  of  the  labor  battles 
at  Grand  Rapids  in  the  plan  of  an  or- 
ganized alliance  between  the  Furniture 
Craftsmasters  and  the  united  Furniture 
Craftsmen,  provided  it  be  not  one  more 
scheme  aimed  against  the  labor  unions. 
It  is  true  the  unions  have  sometimes 
abused  their  power  and  failed  to  abide 
by  agreements.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  fuller  recognition  would  tend  to 
make  them  more  responsible.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  sure  to  be  war  so  long  as 
combinations  of  capital  refuse  to  recog- 
nize combinations  of  labor.  When  the 
right  of  workmen  to  organize  for  col- 
lective bargaining  shall  be  freely  recog- 
nized, and  for  that  right  they  will  no 
longer  have  to  battle,  then  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  more  ready  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  non-union  men, 
who  now  seem  to  them  traitors,  and  will 
be  altogether  more  amenable  to  reason. 
A  wisely  constituted  Federal  commis- 
sion on  industrial  relations  might  do 
much  in  preparation  for  a  new  epoch. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  hope  that 
one  day  mav  be  seen  at  least  the  begin- 
nings of  a  true  industrial  democracy 
which  shall  secure  at  once  the  liberty  of 
each  and  the  welfare  of  all,  and  find  a 
general  and  fraternal  interdependence 
not  incompatible  with  wholesome  per- 
sonal independence.  Such  an  outcome 
would  be  more  social  than  the  socialism 
that,  compressing  individual  units  into  a 
vast  economic  system,  would  result  in  a 
mere  aggregation  of  atoms  and  be  indi- 
vidualism under  a  new  name.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  this  vision  of  the  future  con- 
templates a  society  made  up  of  groups 
of  person-,  associated  together.  There  is 
created  a  certain  community  of  mutual 
service  as  men  conic  together  in  re  I  a 
tions  of  dependence  upon  each  other, 
and    as   each    group     is    associated    with 
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other  groups  in  mutual  dependence  with- 
in the  State  or  nation.  Thus  economic  in- 
terdependence, under  conditions  bettered 
as  suggested,  would  tend  to  knit  men  to- 
gether in  organic  relationship.  But,  un- 
der governmental  administration  of  in- 
dustry and  transportation,  each  citizen 
being  a  shareholder  in  the  one  great 
producing  power,  the  state,  such  mutual 
relations  of  interdependence  between 
men  would  be  far  less  likely.  Depend- 
ence upon  the  state,  as  general  employer, 
provider  and  distributor,  would  make 
against  that  common  consciousness  of 
mutual  dependence  which  might  other- 
wise be  effective  to  bind  men  together. 

This  new  order  would  be  more  genu- 
inely democratic  than  aught  the  socialist 
offers.  It  would  be  a  social  order 
transcending  socialism  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  at  once  more  particular 
and  more  universal.  It  would  be  more 
particularly  democratic  in  its  full  recog- 
nition of  the  essential  worth  of  each  man 
by  reason  of  the  personality  that  is  the 
distinguishing  attribute  of  human  nature. 
It  would  be  more  widely  democratic  in 
its  perception  of  some  fundamental 
unity  deeper  than  all  distinctions  of  class 
or  race  or  fortune,  a  profound  basis  for 
thought  and  labor  on  behalf  of  humanity. 

Over  against  the  dreams  of  the  social- 


ists may  be  cherished  the  vision  of  a  di- 
vine goal  of  human  progress.  That  new 
order  of  things,  seen  afar  off,  involving 
the  development  of  the  social  organism 
and  at  the  same  time  not  suppressing 
but  rather  developing  and  enriching  per- 
sonality, is  none  other  than  the  Kingdom 
of  God  coming  on  the  earth,  slowly,  lit- 
tle by  little!  Nothing  else  than  that  rule 
of  God's  righteousness  can  suffice.  It  in- 
volves social  relationship.  It  is  a  king- 
dom. But  it  is  a  kingdom  of  persons. 
It  alone  affords  deep  foundation  and 
high  sanction  for  the  democratic  ideal, 
in  the  equal  solemnity  of  all  human  lives 
notwithstanding  any  inequality  in  nat- 
ural endowment  or  outward  fortune.  It 
alone  reveals  that  unity  which  because 
spiritual  is  vital,  a  vital  force  to  build  up 
a  truly  organic  social  structure,  and  is 
also  the  divine  secret  of  a  genuine 
brotherhood  of  men.  It  alone,  with  its 
new  valuation  of  all  values,  can  at  once 
dignify  and  spiritualize  labor,  moralize 
capital,  exalt,  as  the  end  for  ambition  of 
service,  above  wealth  the  commonwealth, 
furnish  the  reason  for  respect  and  honor 
to  all  men,  and  inspire  sympathy  and 
effort,  enthusiasm  of  interest  in,  and  un- 
sparing sacrifice  on  behalf  of,  any  and 
every  human  being  made  in  God's  image 
and  redeemed  by  Christ. 

Hartford,    Conn. 


The   Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 

BY  ROSE  TRUMBULL 

"O  mother,  see  the  mill  lights  in  the  darkness  glow!" 

"I  see  but  candles  for  my  dead 
At  foot  and  head." 

"Nay,  see  how  wrought  by  childish  hands,  world-fabrics  grow 

"I  see  my  babes,  decrepit,  bowed — 
They  weave  a  shroud." 

"Yet  see  their  golden  wage:  the  purse  of  wealth  is  deep." 

"The  tide  of  barter  at  its  flood 
Gives  bread  for  blood !" 

"O  mother,  with  thy  visions  dark,  dost  thou  not  weep?"' 

"For  slaughtered  babes  upon  such  biers 
There  are  no  tears." 

.Scottsdalk,   Ariz, 


The   Fat  Side  of  the  Farm 


BY  C.    J.   COLDEN 


1HAD  my  chance  on  the  farm.  I 
passed  it  up  cheerfully,  and  without 
a  single  pang  packed  my  wooden 
trunk  and  leaped  into  the  two-coach  pas- 
senger train  for  fear  father  might  change 
his  mind.  When  I  was  promoted  to  head 
shipping  clerk  at  fifteen  a  week  I  decided 
that  it  was  sufficient  both  for  myself  and 
the  lady  of  my  dreams,  and  Lucy  be- 
came my  own. 

I  pounded  away  from  week  to  week. 
Promotions  came  regularly.  My  family 
increased  by  three  and  my  salary  arose 
to  $150  a  month.  I  occupied  a  com- 
fortable flat  on  a  fashionable  street.  For 
twenty-five  years,  thru  dust  and  grind 
and  shattered  nerves,  I  have  stuck  to  my 
job.  My  family  has  pleasant  prospects 
and  I  have  the  reputation  of  a  country 
boy  who  has  made  good.  With  a  mod- 
est degree  of  pride  in  which  I  share, 
Lucy  has  kept  the  boys  back  home 
posted  as  to  my  salary  and  promotions. 

One  hot  summer  morning,  the  wash- 
ing day,  I  arose  tired  and  worn  from  a 
tossing,  sleepless  bed.  For  two  long 
nights  I  had  suffered  for  rest.  The 
passing  motor  cars,  the  nrdnight  parties, 
the  footfalls  upon  the  floor  above,  irri- 
tated me  into  a  frenzy.  These  nervous 
attacks  were  becoming  more  frequent 
and  followed  the  weeks  of  overwork.  I 
telephoned  the  office  and  secured  relief, 
and  was  making  an  impatient  effort  to 
keep  cool  and  quiet  on  the  back  porch 
when  Lucy  announced  a  letter  from 
Skidmore,  near  our  old  home. 

Fugenc  Hall,  a  schoolboy  friend,  had 
invited  me  to  make  him  a  visit.  T  hur- 
ried a  telegram,  packed  my  suitcase, 
and  at  five  in  the  evening  stepped  off  on 
the  station  platform  from  which  T  had 
so  hastily  departed  twenty-five  years 
before. 

My  friend  'Gene  was  there  to  greel 
me  with  a  hearty  shoulder  slap,  the 
introduction  to  a  iolly  reception.  Mi 
daughter  Tillie,  a  charming  girl  with  the 
brown  eyes  and  happy  features  of  her 
father,   accompanied   him.      With   pleas- 


ure I  observed  her  admiring  the  dia- 
mond sparkling  on  my  favorite  cravat. 
I  enjoyed  being  the  center  of  curiosity 
of  the  station  loungers  and  determined 
to  make  the  impression  as  favorable  and 
as  happy  as  possible. 

Instead  of  the  dusty  carriage  and  the 
heated  drive  I  had  pictured,  we  raced 
away  in  his  auto  over  hills  and  down 
thru  hollows,  along  smooth  roads  which, 
'Gene  explained,  had  been  dragged  for 
a  motor  prize  tour.  He  called  it  the 
Saints'  Highway,  and  I  concur  in  its 
having  an  honorable  christening.  What 
1  had  dreaded  as  a  tedious  trip  proved 
an  evening  delight,  and  before  I  real- 
ized it,  an  hour  expired,  and  we  honk- 
honked  at  the  gate  of  his  farm. 

Eugene  Hall  was  rightfully  proud  of 
his  home.  He  enthusiastically  showed 
me  the  rooms,  the  piano,  the  library 
with  its  magazines  and  popular  books, 
the  typewriter,  the  telephone ;  and  he 
spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  daily 
newspaper  since  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  delivery.  He  showed  me  how 
the  water  in  the  bathroom  and  in  the 
kitchen  was  supplied  by  the  windmill, 
and  we  finished  in  the  basement,  in- 
specting the  laundry  conveniences,  the 
acetylene  gas  plant  for  lighting"  and  the 
furnace  system  of  heating. 

I'll  admit  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Eugene  Hall  was  experiencing  more 
of  the  comforts  of  life  than  T  had  an- 
ticipated. He  gratified  my  curiosity  un- 
asked : 

"Didn't  get  these  new-fangled  notions 
until  the  last  few  years  ;  since  Tillie  and 
Jim  have  been  attending  the  agricultural 
college  we  have  made  some  changes. 
They  got  to  argirng  the  question  with 
me  and  I  saw  it  was  either  whip  up  a 
bit  or  the  children  would  lose  interest  in 
the  farm,  so  I  got  busy  and  x^u  can  see 
for  yourself  what  has  been  done. 

"Lester,"  he  said,  "you  ought  t.»  see 
the  difference  it  nank<  Now,  when 
they  come  nome  from  college  on  a  vaca- 
tion they  bring  --(tine    friends   along   for 
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an  auto  ride  and  to  show  them  our  farm. 
They  used  to  be  ashamed  of  it;  they're 
proud  of  it  now.  By  doggies,  old  man, 
it's  the  best  money  we  ever  spent."  His 
face  beamed  as  he  slapped  his  knee. 

I  referred  to  the  tennis  court  on  the 
lawn  and  learned  that  it  was  another  col- 
lege notion  adopted  by  the  progressive 
youngsters,  who  were  also  equipt  with 
football,  basketball,  croquet  and  some 
"baseball  junk,"  as  'Gene  exprest  it. 

The  evening  was  occupied  by  reminis- 
cences and  by  a  discussion  of  the  inno- 
vations of  farm  life,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  amusements.  I  learned  that 
the  county  seat  boasted  of  a  golf 
club,  and  that  another  was  contem- 
plated. I  heard  of  the  field  days  of 
the  surrounding  townships,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  outdoor  contests,  the 
rivalry  of  the  local  ball  clubs ;  just  as 
interesting  were  the  discussions  and 
criticisms  of  the  lectures,  concerts  and 
entertainments  which  my  friend  had 
heard  at  the  winter  lecture  course  or 
at  the  chautauqua  in  Skidmore's  maple 
grove.  These  new  experiences  con- 
trasted strangely  with  my  country  life 
of  twenty-five  years  before. 

'Gene  and  I  drifted  to  our  boyhood 
amusements,  or,  rather,  to  the  social 
desert  in  which  we  were  reared ;  how  we 
arose  with  the  chirp  of  the  first  birds  of 
the  morning  springtime,  and  drudged 
and  plodded  until  the  last  row  of  corn 
was  husked  in  the  bitter  snow  time.  It 
seemed  humorous,  now,  to  recall  that  in 
boyhood  days,  when  the  crops  were 
cribbed,  we  were  permitted  to  yield  to 
the  luxurious  indulgence  of  an  extra 
hour  of  slumber  every  morning,  remain- 
ing snugly  tucked  under  grandma's 
crazy  quilt  until  the  tall  and  trustworthv 
Seth  Thomas  chimed  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 

Eugene  and  I  took  an  inventory  of 
our  boyhood  playthings  :  there  was  the 
leather  covered  ball  which  we  made  by 
unraveling  the  legs  of  worn  out  woolen, 
home-knit  socks  and  winding  the  yarn 
about  a  leaden  bullet ;  the  cover  was 
made  from  the  top  of  a  discarded  boot. 
Another  was  the  penciled  pine  board 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
crock  cover  and  a  checkerboard ;  some- 
times our  board  was  accompanied  by 
twelve  black  buttons  and  by  twelve 
whr'te  ones,  but  often  our  treasures  were 


confiscated  for  the  family  clothing,  and 
then  we  resorted  to  grains  of  corn.  Eour 
horseshoes  with  the  corks  worn  smooth, 
a  pop  gun  of  elderberry,  a  whittled  top 
from  a  cotton  thread  spool,  completed 
the  list. 

Such  were  the  magnetic  instruments 
of  relaxation  when  labor  slackened  ^and 
"dad"  was  away  from  home  or  we  be- 
yond his  sight.  The  old-time  singing- 
school,  the  writing  class,  the  country  de- 
bating society,  were  unable  to  survive 
the  t rigid  atmosphere.  In  winter  time 
we  played  the  part  of  junior  Nimrods, 
minus  a  gun,  hunting  for  rabbits  with 
"Shep";  and  in  summer,  after  Sunday 
school,  we  exercised  the  same  instinct 
by  carrying  water  and  by  flooding  the 
underground  homes  of  the  squirrels  in 
the  back  pasture. 

A  busy  memory  was  reviving  my  boy- 
hood fancies  of  the  city's  roaring  fun,  a 
tired  brain  was  wrestling  with  the 
missed  opportunities  of  wholesome  farm 
amusement,  when  in  the  moonlight  shad- 
ows of  this  quiet  country  place  my 
nerves  relaxed  in  restful  sleep.  I  was 
admiring  the  glow  of  a  glorious  morn- 
ing when  'Gene  burst  into  my  room. 

"Lester,"  his  voice  rang  cheerily,  "do 
you  know  these  new-fangled  cooking 
schools  are  a  great  success?  Tillie  never 
took  much  interest  in  house  work  until 
she  studied  domestic  science.  Before 
she  went  to  the  agricultural  college,  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  a  pain  every  time 
you  mentioned  the  kitchen  or  dishwash- 
ing. Now  she  calls  it  the  cooking  shop ; 
says  she  has  converted  the  kitchen  into 
a  laboratory,  and  she  gives  me  a  lot  of 
high-sounding  talk  about  science  and 
chemistry  and  sanitation.  Jim  is  just  as 
much  in  earnest  about  testing  the  soils, 
breeding  corn,  and  hunting  for  bugs 
and  flies  in  the  orchard.  These  chaps  of 
mine  are  college  scientists,  and  they  call 
me  an  'accident'  farmer !" 

Most  agreeably,  our  conversation 
drifted  to  schools  and  to  their  influence 
upon  farm  life.  'Gene  was  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  proposed  township 
high  school,  suggested  by  the  progres- 
sive teacher  of  the  district,  Nellie  Tobin, 
a  graduate  of  a  college  of  manual  arts. 

"She  began,"  said  'Gene,  "at  $40  a 
month  and  now  we're  paying  her  $75  ; 
she    is   worth   more   and    she   knows    it. 
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She   wants   us   to    haul   the   children    to 
school,  wants  a  big  brick  modern  build- 
ing,  with   live  acres   for   athletics,   trees 
and  a  garden.     She  is  getting  tired  of 
borrowing  phonographs    for   the    school 
and  says   we  ought  to  buy  one   with  a 
hundred    selections    of    the    best   music; 
then   she   wants   a   moving  picture   ma- 
chine for  geography  and  history.     Miss 
Tobin  says  cooking,   sewing  and   farm- 
ing can-  be  taught  right  here  better  than 
anywhere.       Do     you     remember     Fritz 
Schram  ?      Just    like    he    always    was ; 
eleven  children,  160  acres  of  mortgaged 
cockleburs     and     laying     awake     nights 
scheming  to  defeat  the  township  school." 
"Those  were  solid   old  textbooks   we 
boys    wrestled    with,"    I    suggested    to 
'Gene ;    but    I    was    unprepared    for    his 
explosive  reply. 

"Yes;  solid  as  blocks  and  as  hard  to 
digest.  I've  got  mine  yet;  back  there  in 
the  library.  I  cuss  every  time  I  see 
them.  You  remember  that  I  never 
rushed  the  head  of  the  class  very  often. 
I  got  so  disgusted  trying  to  spell  and  to 
give  definitions  of  words  that  I  never 
met  before  or  since !  What's  the  use  of 
screeching  such  stuff  as  this : 

'Lochiel !      Lochiel !      Beware  of  the  day, 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle 
array !' 

"Who  is  Lochiel,  anyway?  Does  any 
one  know?  Does  any  one  care?  What 
does  Lochiel  know  about  running  a 
farm  or  earning  a  fellow's  bread  and 
butter?" 

I  had  never  looked  at  it  just  that  way. 
While  not  admitting  that  'Gene  was 
altogether  correct,  I  was  forcibly  im- 
prest with  the  fact  that  he  was  thinking 
out  his  own  problems  in  his  independent 
manner,  and  that  I  was  devoting  the 
energies  of  my  mind  and  body  to  an  em- 
ployer's ideas  and  service  at  $150  a 
month. 

Tillie  ushered  me  into  the  library  for 
self-entertainment  during  the  chore 
hours.  Ignoring  the  popular  volumes 
and  the  reference  books,  f  inspected  the 
discarded  school  texts  with  'Gene's  an- 
athema still  ringing  in  my  ears.  My 
forefinger  plucked  the  faded  back  bear- 
ing the  dimmed  letters,  "New  Fifth 
Reader."  Carefully  fingering  its  frayed 
leaves,  1  gave  its  famil'ar  selections  an 
attentive  inspection.      It    proved   a   worn 


and  dusty  volume  of  abstract  philosophy, 
the  wisdom  of  the  jurist,  the  periods  of 
the  orator,  the  polemics  of  the  pastor 
and  the  epigrams  of  the  moralist,  inter- 
mingled with  the  voice  of  the  patriot 
and  the  music  of  the  poet.  From  title 
page  to  "Finis"  not  a  spark  of  inspira- 
tion to  fire  the  farmer  boy's  ambition  to 
supplant  the  soil-robbing  burrs  of  the 
adjoining  farms  with  the  rejuvenating 
clover  bloom. 

An   arithmetic  arrested   my   attention. 
The  crown  of  district  school  honor  was 
reserved  for  that  pupil  who,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  critical  visitors  and  the  haughty 
directors,   could,    without   the   slip   of   a 
syllable,  recite  the  rule  for  long  division, 
the   rule   of   compound   proportion,   can- 
cellation, the  Connecticut  rule  of  inter- 
est for  partial  payments,  and  finally  the 
rule  of  cube  root  in  a  finishing  climax. 
Did     this     memory-burdening,     reason- 
wrestling    book    of    fascinating    figures 
prompt    us    to    weigh    the    white- faced 
steer  or  the  iron-gray  mule?     Did  it  in- 
vite us  to  measure  the  fields,  the  barns, 
the    stacks,    the   corded   wood?      Did    it 
urge  us  to  compute  the  area  of  Bagby's 
swimming    pond    or    the    width    of    the 
Nodaway  River? 

A  school  day  friend,  the  third  one, 
faced  me :  "A  History  of  the  United 
States."  With  Eugene  Hall's  protest 
prompting  me,  I  marveled  at  the  innum- 
erable dates  of  unimportant  conse- 
quence, the  statistical  battles  of  dead 
and  wounded,  the  lurid  pictures  of 
Indian  treachery,  the  dry  skeleton  of  . 
governmental  growth  which  weighted 
down  its  cyclopedic  pages.  Not  until 
this  moment,  as  I  recalled  the  lessons  of 
historical  rote,  did  I  realize  why  1  had 
always  been  disturbed  by  a  desire  to  be 
a  soldier.  This  honored  volume  con- 
tained 400  pages  of  invitation  to  leave 
the  farm  and  to  enlist  in  the  martial 
ranks  following  the  fife  and  drum.  The 
pages  were  closed  to  the  development  (^\ 
our  marvelous  system  of  education,  the 
progress  of  peace,  to  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  geography,  wide  and  worn,  re- 
opened its  iridescent  pages  of  an  :nter- 
est in"  world — away  from  home.  Review- 
its  foreign  allurements,  its  geographical 
unpronounceables,  I  discovered  one 
oi      the     reasons      win      the     country- 
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imbued  Eugene  Hall  was  a  dull  boy  in 
books.  On  one  page  a  smoking  chimney 
stood  towering  above  a  shoe  factory, 
presenting  an  inviting  picture,  without  a 
monosyllable  of  the  toil  and  grime  and 
grind  within;  a  Chicago  packing  house, 
with  walls  of  might  attracted  without  a 
moan  of  brute  or  sickening  stench. 
Pittsburgh  steel  mills  were  displayed 
without  a  word  of  destructive  gases  or 
oven-roasting  heat ;  coal  mines  without 
a  horror  of  dark  and  dank  and  danger. 
Dazzling  Broadways  invited  with  no  sad 
faces ;  while  the  gay  ships  floated  in  the 
smooth  seas  that  know  no  nausea. 

This  boyhood  geography  contained 
not  one  suggestion  of  map  drawing  of 
school  yard,  or  of  the  fat-acred  farms 
and  the  lazy  streams,  abounding  in  real 
capes,  real  islands,  real  geography ;  too 
much  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  no  time 
for  the  selection  of  a  cabinet  of  home 
products  by  making  excursions  to  the 
fields  and  forests.  This  book  was  a 
vessel  of  strange  polysyllables ;  a  vacuum 
of  utility  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  farm. 

Unlike  my  friend  of  boyhood,  I  ex- 
celled in  geography.  The  capitals,  the 
nations  were  at  my  tongue's  command. 
No  river,  no  lake,  no  cape,  no  city  on  the 
Atlas-ironed  spheroid  escaped  my  in- 
quiring mind  and  searching  eye.  Finis- 
terre,  Friesland,  Fiji,  Hong  Kong  were 
unable  to  hide  from  me ;  yet  I  was  stone- 
blind  to  the  geographical  possibilities  to 
be  seen  by  a  furtive  peep  out  of  the 
schoolhouse  window.  The  rocks,  the 
soils,  the  muddy  streams,  the  plants  and 
animals,  wild  and  domestic,  suggested 
no  lesson.  Geography,  to  me,  was  an 
excursion  to  foreign  lands  and  to  city 
places. 

"Have  these  school  books,  to  which  I 
was  so  loyal,  led  me  away  from  my  acre 
of  diamonds?"  I  inquired,  in  meditation. 
"Did  my  devotion  to  study  deprive  me 
of  a  farm,  rob  me  of  sleep  and  steal  my 
independence?  Can  it  be  true?  Per- 
haps  "      But    I    stopped    to   reassure 

myself.  "Have  I  been  worsted  because 
these  pages  are  partial  to  the  factory 
and  ignore  the  farm?  Besides,  this  at- 
tractive country  home  may  not  be  paid 
for.  I,  at  least,  am  not  in  debt  and  have 
a  few  hundred  reserved  for  emergencies. 
Eugene  may  not  be  so  prosperous  as  he 
seems." 


Replacing  the  geography,  I  pulled 
forth  the  English  grammar.  It,  too,  was 
recreant  to  country  life;  no  exercises  in 
rural  observation;  no  drills  in  daily  dia- 
log ;  no  personal  narration ;  no  local  de- 
scription ;  no  sketches  of  familiar  char- 
acters;  no  practice  in  correcting  „  school 
yard  syntax.  Not  a  line,  not  a  lesson  to 
link  the  attention  of  the  country  pupil 
to  the  life  and  the  land  about;  but  every 
page  piled  high  with  dead  rules,  abstract 
definitions,  difficult  declensions,  confus- 
ing conjugations  and  dry  quotations.  Its 
dearth  of  needful  utilities  was  as  amaz- 
ing as  its  abundance  of  scholastic  tech- 
nicalities :  a  youthful  sorrow,  a  pedantic 
delight. 

The  venerated  speller,  the  knotty 
mental  arithmetic,  those  twin  friends  of 
kerosene  nights,  were  trudging  into  my 
vision  like  captured  culprits  when 
Eugene  Hall  entered  with  an  invitation 
to  take  another  motor  run.  There  was 
a  freedom  in  his  manner  and  in  his 
thought  not  emanating  from  the  school 
books  which  had  warped  me  out  of  the 
orbit  of  early  life. 

We  whirled  between  the  fragrant 
orchard  rows — an  appled  corridor  of 
leafy  green. 

"Sold  all  these  windfalls  to  the  plow 
factory  folks  last  year,"  announced 
Eugene,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "Got 
50  cents  for  every  bushel ;  brought  me 
$275.  They're  a  dead  loss  this  season. 
Did  you  see  the  garden?  Tomatoes  and 
stuff  going  to  waste  by  the  bushels ; 
sold  $150  worth  of  truck  last  year;  rot- 
ting -on  the  ground  like  these  apples. 
No  market  since  the  factory  moved 
away." 

Before  I  could  inquire  the  cause  of 
the  factory's  removal  he  continued : 

"Joe  Buckley  was  out  here  last  week. 
Says  he's  mighty  sorry  the  plow  factory 
had  to  move  to  the  city,  and  he's  mighty 
tired  of  paying  $30  a  month  for  a  brick- 
oven  fiat  and  living  on  dried  fruit  and 
stale  vegetables.  Wants  to  come  back 
to  his  cottage  and  half  acre,  where  his 
children  can  have  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine." 

I  continued  to  wonder  why  factories 
move  to  the  cities  and  drag  us  workmen 
from  cozy  homes  and  tempting  gardens 
to  high  rents  and  cinder  plots ;  and  why 
we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  dwelling 
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out  here  amid  the  quiet  farms,  where 
homes  are  inexpensive  and  life  is  simple 
and  bounteous.  He  divined  my  thoughts : 

"You  city  fellows  took  our  factory 
with  two  words,  'competition'  and 
'transportation.'  The  railway  hauls  the 
material  right  thru  our  little  burg  and 
delivers  it  to  your  city  a  hundred  miles 
further  on  for  less  money  than  it  will 
unload  here;  same  way  with  every 
pound  the  factory  sold.  We  begged,  we 
bluffed,  but  do  what  we  might,  we  didn't 
get  the  rates,  and  it  was  up  to  the  fac- 
tory to  go  to  the  city  or  to  go  bankrupt. 
In  either  event  the  factory  workmen  are 
forced  to  the  city,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren pack  up  the  goods  and  follow 
where  they  pay  two  prices  for  poor  grub 
and  my  apples  and  garden  stuff  rots  be- 
cause I'm  too  far  from  market." 

"What  a  magnificent  crop  of  apples !" 
said  I,  encouragingly.  It  was  a  source 
of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  the  con- 
gested cities  and  the  selfish  corporations 
were  discriminating  against  the  old 
home  town,  depriving  it  of  the  factory 
and  reducing  the  profits  of  my  farmer 
friend.  It  imprest  me  as  a  mutual  loss 
— his  and  mine.  I  hoped  it  did  not  sig- 
nify financial  embarrassment.  Here  was 
a  farmer  out  of  the  rut,  striving  nobly 
to  make  his  farm  attractive  and  to  grat- 
ify the  advanced  desires  of  Tillie  and 
Jim.  My  sympathies  wished  him  his 
apparent  prosperous  reward.  I  began  to 
fear  it  was  not  so  splendid  as  it  seemed. 

"No,"  Eugene  pondered  as  he  spoke; 
"the  orchard  might  do  worse.  It  has 
paid  for  the  old  farm." 

"All— paid  for— house  and  all?"  I 
stammered.  When  I  curbed  my  sur- 
prise I  asked :  "How  much  will  you  get 
for  this  crop?" 

"Haven't  sold  it  yet.  We  can't  get 
together  on  the  price.  The  buyers  are 
trying  to  hold  us  farmers  up.  as  usual. 
They're  only  offering  me  $14,000;  but 
I  won't  take  a  copper  less  than  $15,000," 
as  his  fist  pounded  the  steering  wheel. 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars!"  T  ex- 
claimed, as  my  own  poverty,  my  insig- 
nificant savings,  flashed  into  mind; 
that  $150  a  month  salary,  along  with  my 
city  pride,  began  shrinking  like  gay 
flannels  in  Aunty  Dinah's  wooden  tub. 
My  astonishment  was  evident,  for  lie 
began  rather  apologetically : 


"Not  all  clean  profit,  mind  you.  Costs 
me  about  $6,000  this  year  for  spraying, 
packing  and  other  expenses.  Barrels 
are  infernally  high  just  now.  After  all, 
the  frau  and  I  will  spend  the  winter  in 
California,  Tillie  and  Jim  will  take  a 
little  vacation  in  New  York  during  the 
theatrical  season;  there'll  be  some  left 
for  a  drizzly  spell.  Then  Jim  wants  a 
farm  of  his  own  and  we'll  have  to  give 
him  a  lift  before  long." 

I  took  frequent  walks  in  that  eighty 
acres  of  golden  orchard  laden  with  juicy 
dividends.  Its  bounteous  prospects 
accompanied  me  as  we  scorched  down 
the  hills  and  bumped  over  the  bridges, 
when  we  feasted  and  jested  with  warm- 
hearted friends,  and  when  I  was  alone 
in  the  silent  night.  The  more  I  thought 
of  that  magnificent  orchard  the  more  1 
wondered  how  the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  had  so  far  surpassed  me  in  the 
race  of  life. 

Regretfully,  altho  refreshed,  I  re- 
traced my  flight  from  the  farm  back  to 
the  disillusioned  factory  job  and  to  the 
narrow  flat  at  forty  a  month.  I  came 
for  conquest ;  I  returned  conquered. 
There's  a  sting  in  my  memory  when  1 
recall  the  comfortable  home  and  the 
happy  farm  of  Eugene  Hall.  Someth'ng 
has  cheated  me.  Was  it  the  joyless  boy- 
hood days  deprived  of  the  invigorating 
amusements  of  progressive  rural  life? 
Was  it  the  favoritism  of  rates  which 
drove  the  factory  and  me  from  the  or- 
chards and  the  gardens  and  the  wide 
acres  into  the  cruel  congestion  of  the 
cold-pulsing  city?  Was  it  the  green- 
shuttered  house  on  the  hill  that  neglected 
to  teach  me  that  the  silent  possibilities  of 
the  fragrant  apple  blossom  are  supcrior 
to  the  thump  and  tooting  of  the  city's 
brass  band  ? 

Lucy  and  T  were  again  resting  on  the 
bark  porch  in  the  stuffy  twilight.  I  had 
just  fin :  shed  another  eulog}  n\  "Fat 
Acres,"  so  named  by  Tillie  and  Jim. 

"Lucy,"  I  asked  as  I  knocked  out  the 
ashes  from  my  meerschaum,  "why  do 
folks   ieave  the   fat-acred    farms?1" 

"Because,"  she  paused  and  slowly 
fanned  with  the  evening  paper,  "because 
they  overlook  the  fat;  they  see  only  the 
bony  acres." 

"You're    right,    Lucy:    it's    taken    me 
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twenty-five  years  to  see  the  fat  side  of 
the  farm." 

"Are  you  thinking/',  she  inquired,  as 
she  stopped  her  sewing  rocker,  "of  go- 
ing back  to  the  farm?" 

"I  am  thinking, — yes;  but  like  the  old 
school  I  attended,  I'm  not  doing.  I 
have  lost  ambition,  lost  initiative,  lost 
strength  and  health,  lost  the  required 
years.  Gene  Hall  is  a  free  man,  strong, 
independent,  owns  his  home;  I'm  but  a 
machine, — only  a  part, — merely  a  lever 
in  the  city's  grind  and  clatter." 


"You've  done  quite  well,  my  dear ;  it 
might  be  much  worse,"  Lucy  consoled 
with  an  approving  clasp  of  my  arm. 

"If  I  had  only  seen  my  chance  as 
Gene  Hall  saw  it,  life  would  be  different 
now." 

And  then  we  sat  in  the  silence ;  not  in 
the  sweetness  of  country  quietude,  but 
in  the  dismal  monotony  of  unceasing 
pavement  patter,  the  splitting  screech  of 
motor  and  trolley,  the  distant  rumble  of 
train  and  factory, — a  city's  discord. 

New  York  City. 


The  British  Insurance  Act 


BY   SYDNEY   BROOKS 


THE  National  Insurance  Act  is  by 
far  the  most  thorogoing  measure 
of  social  reform  that  has  ever 
reached  the  British  statute  book.  One 
might  even  go  further.  It  is  probably 
the  most  daring  and  complicated  scheme 
of  national  betterment  ever  proposed  and 
carried  in  a  single  Parliament.  Intro- 
duced on  May  4,  it  received  the  royal 
assent  on  December  16,  and  will  come 
into  operation  on  July  15  of  the  present 
vear.  Its  passage  was  in  many,  but  not 
in  all,  ways,  an  extraordinary  personal 
triumph  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  bifl 
was  his  conception,  and  on  his  shoulders 
fell  almost  the  whole  burden  of  defend- 
ing and  explaining  it  before  Parliament 
and  the  country.  But  he  brought  it  for- 
ward without  sufficient  preliminary  con- 
sultation with  the  innumerable  and  verv 
powerful  interests  it  was  bound  to  affect. 
Directly  its  details  came  to  be  expounded 
formidable  opposition  developed  in  quar- 
ters where  apparently  he  had  looked  for 
a  sympathetic  support ;  for  weeks  and 
even  months  on  end  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  doing  little  but  re- 


ceiving deputations,  listening  to  com- 
plaints, promising  the  removal  of  griev- 
ances ;  he  hardly  ever  spoke  in  the  House 
without  having  some  fresh  amendment 
to  propose ;  and  the  intricate  and  highly 
technical  character  of  the  bill,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  get  it  passed  by 
Christmas,  debate  had  to  be  forcibly  re- 
stricted (with  the  consequence  that  some 
hundreds  of  amendments  were  adopted 
without  discussion),  have  resulted  in  the 
country  at  large  having  only  a  very  gen- 
eral idea  of  what  has  actually  been  ac- 
complished. I  doubt  whether  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  men  in  Great  Britain 
at  this  moment  who  could  score  75  out 
of  a  possible  100  marks  in  an  examina- 
tion paper  on  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  average  man,  befogged  to  begin 
with  by  the  revolting  complexities  of  the 
whole  project,  has  found  it  frankly  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  its  manifold 
transformations ;  and  people  generally 
have  a  feeling  that  something  big  and 
fine  and  disagreeable  has  happened  with- 
out quite  knowing  what.  The  Daily 
Mail  for  the  past  week  has  been  publish- 
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ing  a  daily  article  which  designed  to 
show  that  all  the  benefits  promised  by 
the  act  are  illusory.  The  Daily  Chroni- 
cle has  replied  to  its  contentions  point  by 
point,  hoping  to  prove  that  the  benefits 
are  valid,  actuarially  sound,  and  will  in- 
dubitably be  forthcoming.  And  this 
hopeless  divergence  of  opinion  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  solely  or  even  mainly  to  the 
distortions  of  political  partisanship.  It 
pretty  .accurately  reproduces  the  chaos  of 
mutual  contradictions  in  which  any  two 
ordinary  persons  quickly  find  themselves 
involved  when  they  begin  discussing  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Most  people  sym- 
pathize with  what  they  understand  to  be 
the  general  aim  and  principle  of  the 
measure ;  they  will  agree  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  scheme  of  national  insurance 
against  sickness  and  unemployment,  and 
that  compulsory  contributions  are  the 
only  possible  basis  on  which  it  can  be 
worked ;  but  the  certainty  that  they  will 
very  soon  be  called  upon  to  pay  out  a 
weekly  sum  of  money  fails  to  move  them 
to  gladness.  The  act,  I  should  say,  is 
widely  and  decidedly  unpopular,  and 
seems  likely  to  tell  heavily  against  the 
fortunes  of  the  Government.  Many  of 
the  interests  antagonized  by  its  provi- 
sions are  still  unreconciled — the  doctors 
especially  vow  that,  unless  their  claims 
are  given  further  consideration,  they 
will  decline  to  work  .the  act  at  all ;  pas- 
sive resistance  movements  are  being  or- 
ganized against  this  feature  and  against 
that ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Insurance 
Commissioners,  for  all  the  latitude  al- 
lowed them,  will  have  a  hard  task  in  re- 
solving ambiguities,  conciliating  opposi- 
tion, and  giving  the  measure  a  decent: 
administrative  start. 

The  objects  of  the  act  are  twofold — 
( 1 )  to  provide  for  insurance  against  loss 
of  health  and  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  sickness,  and  (2)  to  provide  for 
insurance  against  unemployment.  It  is 
founded  on  three  main  principles — (a) 
the  principle  of  compulsion  wherever 
compulsion  is  possible,  (b)  the  principle 
of  admitting  within  one  year  all  persons 
between  sixteen  and  sixty-five  at  a  uni- 
form rate  of  premium,  and,  generally 
speaking,  with  equal  benefits,  and  (c) 
the  principle  of  working  the  act  mainly 
thru  existing  friendly  societies,  trade 
unions  and  other  provident  associations, 


of  releasing  the  reserves  at  present  held 
by  these  societies  against  current  risks, 
and  thus  of  allowing  those  who  in  the 
past  have  voluntarily  insured  themselves 
against  sickness  or  unemployment  to 
reap  an  immediate  advantage.  The  act 
makes  it  obligatory  for  all  persons  of  be- 
tween sixteen  and  sixty-five  to  insure 
who  are  under  contract  of  service, 
whether  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  week, 
month  or  year,  and  whose  earnings  are 
less  than  $800  a  year.  This  practically 
covers  the  whole  range  of  industrial  em- 
ployment— artisans,  mechanics,  miners, 
clerks,  shop  assistants,  domestic  serv- 
ants, sailors  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
unpensionable  employees  of  local  author- 
ities or  railway  companies,  outworkers 
(with  certain  exceptions),  golf  caddies, 
etc.,  etc. — to  the  number,  it  is  estimated, 
of  some  13,000,000  men  and  women. 
Among  those  who  are  not  required  to 
insure  are  (1)  persons  (other  than  man- 
ual laborers)  receiving  more  than  $800 
a  year  as  salary,  (2)  pensionable  serv- 
ants of  the  Crown  or  of  local  authorities 
and  clerks  of  railway  companies,  (3) 
pensionable  public  school  teachers,  and 
(4)  persons  working  on  their  own  ac- 
count, such  as  baggage  carriers,  washer- 
women and  seamstresses.  In  the  case  of 
soldiers  and  of  sailors  in  the  Royal  navy 
there  are  special  arrangements.  All 
who  are  qualified  to  insure,  but  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  do  not,  or  cannot, 
insure  in  an  "approved  society" — a  term 
which  roughly  covers  the  existing 
friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  provi- 
dent societies,  sick  clubs  and  dividing- 
societies — will  be  obliged  to  do  so  thru 
the  post  office.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  State,  in  compelling  these  peo 
pie  to  insure,  is  compelling  them  to  go 
to  the  friendly  and  kindred  societies  if 
they  want  the  greatest  returns  for  the 
premiums  they  are  contributing,  but  it  is 
not  compelling  the  friendly  societies  to 
receive  them.  If  they  are  manifestly 
unhealthy  the  societies  will  naturally  re- 
ject them  and  the  State  will  then 
either  have  to  exclude  from  all 
participation  in  the  act  a  class  to 
whom  its  benefits  would  be  par- 
ticularly welcome  or  arrange  some  other 
scheme  »for  them  on  its  own  initi- 
ative. It  has  chosen  the  latter  alterna- 
tive; and  all  people  who  are  rejected  bv 
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the  friendly  societies — to  the  number,  it  tendance     turnout     life,     including     the 

is  estimated,  of  800,000 — will  be  obliged  provision  of  proper  and  sufficient  medi- 

to  insure  through  the  post  office  and  to  cities;     (2)    a    sickness   benefit,    payable 

put  up  with  inferior  benefits.     Altogether  from  the  fourth  day  of  the  illness,  and 

the    compulsory   class   will    thus   include  continuing    if    necessary    for    twenty-six 

some  14.000,000  people.  weeks  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  week  for 

But  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  men  and  $1.90  per  week  for  women,  to 
and  women  whose  incomedoes  not  exceed  be  followed,  if  the  sickness  still  con- 
$800  and  who  yet  are  not  ''employed"  tinues,  by  a  disablement  benefit  of  $1.25 
persons  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  a  week;  (3)  free  treatment  in  a  sana- 
They  are  people  working  on  their  own  torium  for  the  insured  person  and  (if 
account  and  not  in  the  service  of  an-  the  insurance  committee  so  decide)  for 
other.  There  are  also  many  thousands  his  wife  and  children  when  suffering 
who  have  been  employed,  who  have  in-  from  consumption — the  act  makes  a  spe- 
sured  themselves  in  a  friendly  society  or  cial  grant  of  $7,500,000  toward  the  erec- 
trade  union  for  five  years  or  more,  and.  lion  of  sanatoria  and  other  institutions 
who  have  then  left  their  employment  and  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and 
set  up  for  themselves.  There  are  sup-  another  annual  grant  of  2  cents  a  head 
posed  to  be  over  2,000,000  people  in  these  for  each  insured  person,  and  takes  30 
two  categories,  and  the  act  allows  them  cents  a  head  from  the  benefit  funds  for 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  its  benefits  the  purpose  of  a  national  campaign 
as  "voluntary  contributors,"  provided  against  ''the  white  man's  plague" ;  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  out  of  their  own  (4)  a  maternity  benefit  of  $6  payable 
pockets  the  weekly  contribution  which,  from  the  father's  insurance,  or  from  the 
in  the  case  of  employed  persons,  is  paid  mother's  if  she  is  insured.  There  are 
by  the  employer.  It  is  not  expected  that  also  reduced  rates  with  correspondingly 
all  the  members  of  these  two  classes- will  reduced  benefits  for  men  and  women,  if 
take  advantage,  of  the  act,  but  some-  unmarried  and  with  no  dependents,  be- 
where  between  a  half  and  a  third  prob-  tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  and 
ably  will.  The  total  anticipated  benefi-  for  persons  over  fifty  years  old  on  entry  ; 
ciaries  of  the  act  will  therefore  number  and  among  the  additional  benefits  that 
15,000,000.  will  be  available  if  the  finances   permit 

The  insurance  fund  will  be  made  up  are  free  medical  attendance  for  depend- 
of  contributions  by  (a)  the  worker,  (b)  ents,  free  dental  treatment,  convalescent 
the  employer,  and  (c)  the  State.  The  allowances,  increase  of  the  maternity 
employer  must  pay  the  contribution  of  benefit,  and  increase  of  the  existing  old 
each  of  his  insured  workers,  as  well  as  age  pensions  or  old  age  pensions  at  an 
his  own  contribution  due  in  respect  of  ,  earlier  age  than  seventy, 
them,  and  will  repay  himself  by  deduct-  The  actuaries  estimate  the  capitalized 
ing  the  amount  of  each  worker's  contri-  value  of  the  reserves  which  must  be  pro- 
hibition from  his  or  her  wages.  The  vided  to  carry  out  the  act  at  $335,000,- 
method  of  payment,  as  in  Germany,  is  000;  they  expect  the  total  contributions 
to  be  by  stamps  affixt  to  a  card ;  and  from  employers  and  insured  persons  to 
the  weekly  contributions  are  made  up  as  rise  from  some  $65,000,000  in  1912-13  to 
follows:  nearly  $120,000,000  in   1932-33,  and  the 

Wages  not  Wages  not  Wages  not  Wages 

exceeding  exceeding  exceeding  exceeding 

36  cents  48  cents  60  cents  60  cents 

a  day.  a  day.  a  day.  a  day. 

Weekly  payment  by  employer:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

For   workman    12  10  8  6 

For   workwoman    10  8  6  6 

Weekly   payment   by    workman    or   woman 026  8  for  men 

6  for  women 
Addition  per  week  by   State,  the  equivalent   of...  6644 

Total   payments   per   week 18  for  men  18  for  men  18  for  men  18  for  men 

16  for  women      16  for  women      16  for  women      16  for  women 

Idle  benefits  to  be  received  by  insured  State  contributions  to  increase  from  $7,- 
persons  from  the  funds  thus  provided  300,000  for  the  current  vear  to  some  $31.- 
are   (1)   free  medical  treatment  and  at-      000,000  twenty  years   hence;    and   they 
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reckon  the  annual  expenditure  in  bene- 
fits and  in  cost  of  administration  at  $2J,~ 
000,000  to  begin  with,  rising  to  over 
$125,000,000  in  1932-33.  To  exterminate 
the  debt  of  $335,000,000  the  commission- 
ers will  retain  out  of  the  weekly  contri- 
bution of  a  member  of  an  approved  soci- 
ety the  sum  of  3  1-9  cents  in  the  case  of 
a  man  and  3  cents  in  the  case  of  a  wo- 
man. If  their  calculations  are  right  a 
surplus  of  about  6  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  benefits  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  weekly  contributions  of  em- 
ployers and  insured  persons,  and  the 
debt  of  $335,000,000  will  be  extinguished 
by  the  end  of  eighteen  and  a  quarter 
years.  This  implies,  of  course,  that 
eighteen  and  a  quarter  years  must  elapse 
before  the  benefits  really  procurable  by 
the  premiums  can  be  enjoyed  in  full — a 
point  which  to  some  extent  justifies  the 
charge  that  the  whole  insurance  scheme 
is  being  carried  thru  at  the  expense  of 
the  young.  It  should  also  be  stated  that 
no  sick  benefit  is  payable  until  six  months 
after  entry  into  insurance  and  no  dis- 
ablement benefit  until  two  years  after 
entry;  that  both  benefits  may  be  reduced 
if,  in  a  given  case,  they  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  wages  earned  by  the 
insured;  and  that  medical,  sanatorium 
and  maternity  benefits  will  be  suspended 
altogether  if  the  insured  is  in  arrears  to 
an  amount  greater  than  twenty-six  con- 
tributions a  year  on  the  average,  and 
sickness  benefit  suspended  if  more  than 
thirteen  contributions  a  year  are  in  ar- 
rears. The  fund  is  to  be  administered 
by  a  body  of  insurance  commissioners 
who  are  armed  with  very  large  powers 
and  who  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
an  advisory  committee  representing  as- 
sociations of  employers,  of  approved  so- 
cieties and  of  medical  practitioners.  Un- 
der them  insurance  committees  will  be 
set  up  in  every  county  and  county 
borough,  with  a  minimum  of  forty 
and  a  maximum  of  eighty  mem- 
bers representing  all  the  local  in- 
terests involved,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  medical  benefit,  of 
controlling  the  sanatorium  fund,  of  ad- 
ministering the  benefits  of  the  post  office 
class,  and  of  getting  together  all  the 
available  information  as  to  the  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  their  districts. 
Below  them,  again,  will  be  district  com- 


mittees working  smaller  areas  in  greater 
detail  and  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
branches  of  the  approved  societies  thru 
which  the  sickness,  disablement,  mater- 
nity and  "additional"  benefits  are  in  the 
main  to  be  distributed.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  expects  from  the  activities  of 
these  county  and  district  committees 
some  invaluable  results  in  the  shape  of 
uniform  and  comprehensive  reports  on 
the  health  of  15,000,000  of  working-class 
households. 

So  much  for  Part  I  of  the  act,  or  so 
much,  rather,  for  a  bare,  crude  outline 
of  what  Part  I  contains.  Part  II  is 
taken  up  with  a  scheme  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  unemployment  in  the 
following  seven  trades — building,  con- 
struction of  works,  ship-building,  me- 
chanical engineering,  iron  -  founding, 
construction  of  vehicles,  saw-milling. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  which  will  admin- 
ister this  part  of  the  act,  has  power  to 
include  other  trades  in  the  scheme,  but 
for  the  present  it  will  be  confined  to  the 
seven  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  2,400,000  work  people  of 
eighteen  and  upward  will  come  within 
its  provisions  at  the  outset.  The  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund  will  be  raised 
by  weekly  contributions  from  employer 
and  employee  of  5  cents  each  for  each 
period  of  a  week  or  less ;  but  where  the 
period  of  employment  is  two  days  or  less 
the  contributions  of  workman  and  em- 
ployer are  2  cents  a  day  each.  In  order 
to  discourage  irregular  employment  it  is 
provided  that  an  employer  who  has  em- 
ployed a  man  continuously  thruout  a 
period  of  twelve  months  may  recover 
one-third  of  his  own  contributions  paid 
for  that  man.  The  state  contribution  to 
the  fund  will  be  one-third  of  the  total 
contributions  from  workmen  and  em- 
ployers. No  contribution  is  required 
while  the  workman  is  unemployed  for 
any  cause.  The  benefits  provided  con- 
sist of  weekly  payments  to  the  workmen 
while  unemployed  of  $1.75  a  week  up  to 
a  maximum  of  fifteen  weeks  in  any 
twelve  months.  No  benefit  will  be  paid 
for  the  first  week  of  any  period  of  un- 
employment and  not  more  than  one  week 
of  benefit  can  be  drawn  by  any  man  for 
every  five*  weekly  contributions  paid  by 
him.  A  workman  will  receive  this  bene- 
fit  only  if  lie    (a)    has  been  employed   in 
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an  insured  trade  for  twenty-six  weeks 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  (b)  has 
made  proper  application  for  the  benefit 
and  has  been  continuously  unemployed 
since  his  application,  (c)  is  capable  of 
work  and  unable  to  get  it,  and  (d)  has 
not  exhausted  his  right  to  benefit.  Even 
if  he  has  fulfilled  these  conditions  a 
workman  will  not  receive  benefit  if  he 
has  lost  employment  thru  a  strike  or 
lockout  or  thru  misconduct,  or  has  vol- 
untarily thrown  up  his  job  without  just 
cause,  or  is  in  receipt  of  sickness  benefit. 
The  scheme  is  to  be  worked  principally 
thru  the  labor  exchanges. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  written  enough  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  this  amazing  act. 
If  I  were  to  go  into  details  and  were  to 
discuss  the  various  exemptions  and  qual- 
ifications, the  position  of  the  doctors  un- 
der the  act,  the  position  of  married  wo- 
men, the  position  of  the  post  office 
contributors,  the  position  of  the  friendly 
societies  and  the  trade  unions  which  are 
now  brought  under  quasi-Governmental 
supervision,  the  furious  indignation  of 
householders  over  the  inclusion  of  do- 
mestic servants,  the  methods  of  chang- 
ing from  the  compulsory  class  to  the  vol- 
untary and  vice  versa,  and  if  I  were  to 
compare — or,  rather,  since  no  real  com- 
parison is  possible — to  contrast  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  German  schemes,  this  article 
would   expand    into   a   volume.       But   it 


must  be  obvious,  even  from  the  meager 
description  I  have  given  of  the  act,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  home,  or  a  factory,  or 
workshop,  or  a  public  institution  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  its  effects  will  not  be 
felt.  It  must  powerfully  influence  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law  and  in  the 
course  of  time  it  may  even  end  by  super- 
seding the  boards  of  guardians  or  by 
amalgamating  them  with  the  district  com- 
mittees. It  revolutionizes  the  whole  status 
of  the  friendly  societies  and  of  the  trade 
unions  by  bringing  them  into  state  con- 
trol and  state  interference  with  the  be- 
nevolent and  insurance  branches  of  their 
work.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing the  medical  profession  a  public  pro- 
fession and  toward  throwing  all  hospi- 
tals and  infirmaries  on  the  public  funds. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern England  it  applies  financial  compul- 
sion to  the  poorest,  or  nearly  the  poor- 
est, of  the  poor.  It  initiates  one  great 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  an- 
other against  unemployment.  It  em- 
bodies high  aims ;  it  provides  substantial 
benefits.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  its  aims  and  benefits  can  be  real- 
ized without  a  permanent  depression  of 
the  wages  of  that  very  section  of  the 
community  for  whose  well  being  it  was 
enacted.  The  poor  pay  for  most  things 
and  always  for  "social  reform." 

London,   England. 


Changing   China 

BY  WILLIAM  WIRT   LOCKWOOD 

General  Secretary  of  the  Y.   M.   C.   A.  of  Shanghai. 


FEBRUARY  12,  191 2— the  birthday 
of  the  immortal  Lincoln — is  a 
date  that  will  stand  out  as  promi- 
nently in  history  of  the  Orient  as  July  4, 
1776,  does  in  the  Occident.  The  date  is 
the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of 
China,  when  an  oppressive  foreign 
Manchu  dynasty  which  has  held  sway 
over  the  Empire  for  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years  stepped  down  and 
out  and  declared  that  in  obedience  to  the 
exprest  "will  of  the  people"  they  gave 
up  the  throne  to  make  way  for  the  new 
republic. 


The  Manchus  were  too  late  in  discern- 
ing the  signs  of  the  time.  Up  until  1900 
the  old  regime  withstood  with  all  its 
power  every  line  of  progress.  The  his- 
tory of  China  during  the  Manchu  rule 
has  been  filled  with  unfortunate  episodes 
that  have  resulted  from  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  an  isolation  impossible 
for  nations  in  these  later  days.  The  his- 
tory of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Em- 
pire during  this  whole  period  is  the  story 
of  a  continuous  struggle  that  the  Chi- 
nese officials  have  made  to  keep  China 
a  hermit  kingdom.      War  after  war  lias 
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been  fought  with  this  as  its  purpose  and 
step  by  step  China — not  a  warlike  nation 
during  these  centuries — has  lost  de- 
pendency after  dependency  to  those  out- 
side "barbarian"  peoples  who  have  insist- 
ed by  friendly  means  when  possible,  but 
by  force  when  necessary,  upon  securing 
for  China  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  outside  world.  Thru  these 
wars  the  Empire  has  lost  Indo-China, 
Burmah,  Annam,  Hong-kong,  Formosa, 
Korea,  a  part  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula 
and  now  at  this  time  Manchuria,  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet  are  about  to  slip  from 
the  grasp  of  the  once  warlike  virile  giant 
of  the  Orient,  who,  just  now  waking 
from  his  long  sleep,  is  rubbing  his  eyes 
and  preparing  to  rise  in  strength  to 
claim  his  own. 

From  this  time  forward  we  predict  we 
will  hear  no  more  about  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence" as  applied  to  China.  This  na- 
tion has  awaked,  but  none  too  soon,  to 
save  itself  from  those  foreign  depreda- 
tors who,  under  the  guise  of  trade  and 
diplomacy,  have  pushed  their  outposts 
into  the  extremities  of  the  earth  and 
grasped  territory  without  right  or  con- 
science or  limit  except  such  as  was  im- 
posed by  the  fear  that  others  might  ob- 
ject. 

The  history  of  China's  dealing  with 
foreign  powers  does  not  shed  great 
luster  upon  so-called  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Chinese  patriot.  During  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  in 
American  publications  about  the  "yellow 
peril"  and  "antiforeignism"  in  China, 
but  residence  in  China  makes  a  fair- 
minded  person  fear  more  the  "white 
peril."  In  most  cases  what  is  called 
"antiforeignism,"  as  viewed  by  the  na- 
tions abroad,  is  that  "antiforeignism" 
(better  pronounced  "patriotism")  that 
has  built  up  and  made  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  West  the  great  na- 
tions that  they  are  today..  One  cannot 
deny  that  this  patriotism  of  China  has 
sometimes  been  misguided,  but  is  this 
not  also  true  in  many  instances  in  the 
West? 

As  Americans  we  count  it  a  matter  of 
pride  that  the  piratical  "big  stick"  pol- 
icy has  not  been  wielded  by  us  in  Asia. 
America  as  a  nation  has  made  a  credita- 
ble record  in  the  Orient  in  the  matter  of 


international  relationships.  From  the 
days  of  Caleb  Gushing,  the  first  Minis- 
ter to  China,  up  to  the  present  the 
United  States  has  adhered  to  a  policy 
of  "disinterested  benevolence."  Only  a 
few  times,  one  quite  recently,  has  "big 
business"  made  demands  upon  China, 
backed  up  by  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives.  The  policy  of  good- 
will which  has  been  followed  has  never 
been  more  ably  enunciated  than  by  Pres- 
ident, then  Secretary,  Taft,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Shanghai  five 
years  ago. 

One  sees  today  the  result  of  this  policy 
of  America  as  regards  China.  We  see 
young  China  patterning  the  new  govern- 
ment largely  after  the  American  model. 
America,  more  than  any  other  country, 
is  educating  the  leaders  of  the  new 
China.  The  colleges  of  America  have 
been  chosen  as  the  training  ground  of 
the  leadership  of  the  new  China.  One 
cannot  fully  estimate  the  important 
bearing  of  these  two  facts  upon  the  fu- 
ture commercial  expansion  of  America 
in  the  Orient.  The  United  States,  taken 
as  a  model  for  government,  will  also  be 
taken  as  a  model  in  other  lines  of  devel- 
opment and  American  goods  will  nat- 
urally find  an  increasing  market  in  this 
country.  Train  Chinese  young  men  in 
American  colleges  how  to  build  railways 
and  you  will  likely  see  their  training  re- 
produced in  railways  built  after  the 
American  model  in  China.  Train  Chi- 
nese leaders  in  agriculture  in  America 
and  you  will  likely  see  in  future  years 
American  methods  and  machinery  adapt- 
ed to  use  in  China.  Therefore  Amer- 
ica's policy  of  goodwill  toward  China  is 
bearing  .and  will  continue  to  bear  fruit- 
age in  a  relationship  that  will  be  mutual- 
ly beneficial  commercially  as  well  as 
diplomatically  in  the  years  to  come. 

"Is  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment suited  to  the  Chinese?"  This  ques- 
tion we  see  has  been  debated  pro  and 
con  in  American  and  English  newspa- 
pers. We  are  not  surprised  to  see  that 
the  question  has  been  quite  generally  de- 
cided in  the  negative  by  Western  edi- 
tofs.  China,  however,  is  not  a  country 
where  despotism  has  flourished.  Ruler 
after  ruler  has  been  deposed  because  of 
his  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of 
the    peopie.      The    people    have     always 
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been  an  important  element  in  the  body 
politic.  The  great  philosopher  Mencins 
(372-289  B.  C.,),  second  only  to  Con- 
fucius in  his  influence  over  China,  speak- 
ing of  government  accorded  the  people 
first  place,  the  gods  second  place,  and 
the  sovereign  third  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tional importance ;  and  this  classification 
has  been  indelibly  imprest  upon  the  Chi- 
nese during  the  past  twenty-two  cen- 
turies. Professor  Giles,  of  Cambridge, 
in  an  interesting  little  volume  called 
"Civilization  of  China,"  recently  pub- 
lished, says  that  the  institutions  of  China 
are  "autocratic  in  form,  but  democratic 
in  operation."  He  examples  the  matter 
of  taxation  and  says : 

"The  traditional  and  well-marked  lines  of 
taxation  are  freely  accepted  by  the  people; 
any  attempt,  however,  to  increase  the  amounts 
to  be  levied  or  introduce  new  charges  of  any 
kind,  unless  duly  authorized  by  the  people 
themselves,  would  be  at  once  sternly  resisted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authorities  never  run 
any  such  risks.  It  is  customary,  when  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  possibly  desirable,  to  in- 
crease old  or  to  introduce  new  levies,  for  the 
local  authorities  to  invite  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  others  concerned  to  a  private  con- 
ference, and  only  when  there  is  a  general  con- 
sent of  all  parties  do  the  officials  venture  to 
put  forth  proclamations  saying  that  such  and 
such  a  tax  will  be  increased  or  imposed,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Any  other  method  may  lead 
to  disastrous  results.  The  people  refuse  to 
pay ;  the  coercion  is  met  at  once  by  a  general 
closing  of  shops  and  stoppage  of  trade,  or,  in 
more  serious  cases,  by  an  attack  on  the  official 
residence  of  the  offending  mandarin,  who  sees 
his  house  looted  and  leveled  to  the  ground. 
In  other  words,  the  Chinese  people  tax  them- 
selves." 

Another  indication  of  democracy  in 
China  is  the  place  accorded  to  education 
as  compared  with  family  and.  rank.  Just 
as  in  the  United  States  any  boy  is  a  po- 
tential president  of  the  nation,  'so  the 
civil  service  of  China,  existing  practical- 
ly without  change  for  twenty  centuries 
up  to  five  years  ago,  made  it  possible  for 
any  boy  to  become  the  prime  minister. 
Chinese  history  is  filled  with  examples 
where  sons  of  humble  parentage  have 
risen  thru  their  abilities  to  places  of 
large  responsibility  in  the  provincial  and 
central  governments. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  democ- 
racy is  the  village  government,  where 
matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
men  or  elders,  who  are  selected  and  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  the  people.     As  the 


town  meeting  in  New  England  was  the 
germ  of  American  local  democratic  gov- 
ernment, so  in  China  we  see  in  this  vil- 
lage organization  the  same  for  Chinese 
democracy.  This  village  elder  is  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  he  serves  as  the 
adjuster  of  difficulties  between  individ- 
uals, families  and  clans.  The  author  al- 
ready quoted  gives  an  example  of  the  re- 
sponsibility borne  by  these  representa- 
tives of  the  people: 

"Supposing  a  traveler,  passing  thru  an 
English  village,  to  be  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
stone.  Unless  he  can  point  out  the  assailant, 
the  matter  is  at  an  end.  In  China,  all  the  in- 
jured party  has  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  vil- 
lage— or,  if  a  town,  the  ward — in  which  he 
was  assaulted.  Then  the  head  man  of  such 
town  or  ward  is  summoned  before  the  author- 
ities and  fined  proportionately  to  the  offense, 
for  allowing  rowdy  behavior  in  his  district. 
The  head  man  takes  good  care  that  he  does 
not  pay  the  fine  himself.  In  the  same  way 
parents  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
their  children,  and  householders  for  their 
servants." 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  like 
facts  which  typify  the  spirit  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  it  requires  considerable  pre- 
sumption for  us  Americans  to  maintain 
that  China  cannot  be  a  republic. 

Thruout  the  whole  present  situation 
there  has  been  one  great  power  in  the 
North,  and  he  has  revealed  his  influence 
over  the  Chinese  people  in  such  a  way 
as  to  characterize  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  history,  and  Yuan 
Shi-kai  is  the  man  of  the  hour. 

"Mr.  Yuan,"  as  he  is  now  called  un- 
der the  new  republic,  has  had  a  romantic 
history.  His  early  days  were  spent  in 
the  army,  where  he  rose  rapidly  because 
of  his  natural  ability  as  a  military  leader. 
He  came  into  particular  prominence  in 
the  coup  d'etat  of  1898,  when  the  Em- 
press Dowager  took  back  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Emperor  after  he  had 
ruled  but  a  short  time.  During  the  rule 
of  the  young  Emperor  the  court  became 
the  rendezvous  of  a  group  of  radical  re- 
formers, who  proposed  to  change  China 
to  a  modern  basis  in  a  few  months'  time. 
Following  the  Boxer  trouble  of  1900 
Yuan  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Empress,  who,  by  a  remarkable  turn  of 
mind,  accepted  the  inevitable  and  be- 
came an  ardent  reformer.  While  those 
reforms  which  the  Emperor  attempted 
during  his  short  period  of  rule  previous 
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to  his  retirement  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  Empress  and  his  ad- 
visers were  either  beheaded  or  compelled 
to  flee  the  country,  yet  from  1900  the 
Empress  Dowager,  at  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  set  herself  to  bring  about 
these  same  reforms  by  a  slower  process. 
No  nation  in  history  moved  more  rapidly 
than  China  between  that  and  the  time  of 
her  death  eight  years  later.  Imperial 
deputations  were  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  institutions  of  the  West,  and  after 
thoro  study  to  report  on  what  adapta- 
tions should  be  made  for  China  to  take 
her  proper  place  among  modern  nations. 
Students  in  large  numbers  were  sent  to 
Japan,  America  and  Europe.  Soon  af- 
ter the  Japan-Russia  war  in  Tokyo 
alone  there  were  15,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents. 

The  reforms  introduced  in  China 
dealt  with  the  army,  which  was  mod- 
ernized and  officered  by  trained  military 
men  from  Japan.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion and  examination  was  completely 
changed  and  a  system  substituted  which 
involved  replacing  the  antiquated,  the 
impractical,  the  literary,  with  the  mod- 
ern, the  utilitarian  and  the  scientific. 
The  old  examination  halls,  empty  except 
for  the  one  month  in  three  years,  when 
used  for  the  conduct  of  examinations, 
were  replaced  with  live  modern  schools 
and  colleges  which  throbbed  with  new 
life.  The  old  Confucian  classics  were 
superseded  by  books  of  the  new  learn- 
ing. The  system  of  binding  the  feet 
was  condemned  by  imperial  edict.  De- 
termined effort  under  imperial  orders 
made  headway  with  the  anti-opium  cru- 
sade. A  scheme  was  adopted  to  reform 
the  coinage  and  put  it  on  a  proper  basis. 
Before  the  death  of  the  late  Empress  an 
edict  declared  for  the  reformation  in  the 
government  which  involved  within  ten 
years  the  establishment  of  provincial  as- 
semblies and  a  national  parliament  which 
would  voice  the  will  of  the  people  and 
institute  a  check  upon  the  throne.  The 
Empress  Dowager  during  her  latter  days 
marked  out  the  way  for  the  future.  But 
the  forward  movement  was  too  rapid. 
The  people,  seeing  their  power,  began 
to  assert  themselves.  The  new  schools 
became  training  ground  for  the  new  de- 
mocracy. The  provincial  assemblies  as 
soon    as     organized    demanded    certain 


powers  for  themselves ;  the  provisional 
senate  asked  for  further  immediate  con- 
cessions from  the  throne,  and  the  end 
was  revolution. 

Yuan  Shi-kai  was  in  great  favor  with 
the  Empress  during  these  days  of  re- 
form. He  had  much  to  do  with  the  re- 
form of  the  army.  In  modern  educa- 
tion he  put  the  northern  province  of 
Chihli,  where  he  served  as  viceroy,  in 
the  forefront  of  all  others.  An  educa- 
tional system  was  worked  out  in  this 
province  whereby  each  township  was  to 
have  a  primary  and  graded  school,  each 
county  a  high  school  and  the  university 
and  professional  schools  were  organized 
at  the  vice-regal  headquarters,  Tientsin. 
Normal  schools  were  established  for 
training  teachers,  military  colleges  for 
the  officers  of  the  army ;  a  law  college 
for  the  prospective  leaders  in  political 
life;  a  medical  college  for  training  doc- 
tors. Tientsin  became  the  Athens  of 
China.  Yuan  instituted  a  new  system 
of  police  thruout  the  province.  The 
Tientsin  city  government  was  reorgan- 
ized, the  old  city  wall  was  torn  down 
and  an  electric  tramway  built  in  its 
place ;  a  waste  section  of  land  near  the 
city  was  reclaimed  and  built  upon  it  was 
a  new  city  with  wide  streets,  handsome 
foreign  buildings,  electric  lights  and  wa- 
terworks. It  was  Yuan  Shi-kai,  who 
worked  out  as  viceroy  in  Chihli  Prov- 
ince, the  reform  that  the  throne  intended 
for  the  empire. 

Yuan's  most  marked  ability  is  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  how  to  use  them. 
Tho  not  a  man  of  modern  education,  yet 
lie  called  to  his  side  men  from  abroad 
who  had  modern  education,  and  the^e 
men  did  the  necessary  work.  Tho  not  a 
modern  soldier,  trained  in  the  tactics  of 
war,  he  secured  from  abroad  those  who 
soon  brought  the  northern  army  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  Not  knowing  a 
great  deal  about  foreign  law  or  medicine 
he  called  to  his  side  experts  in  these 
lines  and  gave  them  opportunity  to  use 
their  knowledge  in  a  practical  way. 
Yuan,  like  all  great  statesmen,  has  been 
able  to  use  other  men's  abilities,  and  his 
success  thruoul  has  been  due  to  this  tal- 
ent, which  lie  seems  to  possi  s^  in  an  un- 

usual  degree. 

The  statesman's  career,  however,  suf- 
fered  an   eclipse   with   the   death   of   the 
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Empress  Dowager.  With  her  death  the 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor  was  elected 
Regent,  and  within  a  few  weeks  Yuan, 
because  as  head  of  the  army  he  was  said 
to  have  assisted  the  Empress  in  regain- 
ing the  throne,  was  now  stript  of  his 
ranks,  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  sent 
into  official  disgrace.  At  this  time  he  re- 
tired to  his  home  in  Honan  Province,  on 
the  plea  of  a  sore  foot,  and  for  two 
years,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
revolution,  he  refused  to  budge  from  his 
native  place,  remaining  there  apparently 
forgotten  by  the  outside  world. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
at  Wuchang  Yuan  was  invited  to  join 
the  Republicans.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  him  by  General  Li  after  the  first  suc- 
cess against  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
ally  of  the  Manchu  Dowager  Empress 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  new 
republic.  Yuan  did  not  reply  for  some 
weeks.  He  let  the  time  pass  without 
giving  the  Republicans  encouragement, 
and  they  pushed  the  campaign  :nde- 
pendently.  Province  after  province  fell 
into  their  grasp,  and  before  an  armistice 
was  declared  two-thirds  of  China  proper 
wrent  over  to  the  revolutionists,  in  most 
cases  without  bloodshed.  Meanwhile 
Yuan  remained  silently  in  retirement. 

The  republican  government  was  or- 
ganized at  Nanking,  and  troops  were  en- 
rolled by  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
preparations  were  made  to  push  the 
campaign  against  the  northern  prov- 
inces. 

At  Peking  the  condition  had  become 
chaotic.  The  Prince  Regent  and  his  ad- 
visers had  no  united  policy  and  were 
unable. to  keep  the  situation  in  hand.  A 
strong  hand  with  an  iron  will  was  need- 
ed at  the  helm  and  no  one  emerged  to 
assume  the  leadership.  No  sadder  com- 
ment can  be  made  upon  the  Manchu 
regime  than  that,  among  all  those 
around  the  throne  in  the  capital  city,  not 
a  great  leader  emerged  when  the  crisis 
came,  The  people  of  the  capital  city 
were  frightened  beyond  measure  at  the 
threats  that  came  from  the  south.  Half 
the  population  of  Peking,  including 
many  of  the  leading  officials,  had  left 
the  capital  city  for  Tientsin  and  other 
places  of  safety. 

There  was  a  large  army  of  defense, 
but    no    one    knew   whether    they  were 


loyal  or  not.  Many  who  had  gone  south 
to  fight  the  revolutionists  had  turned 
over  to  the  revolutionists.  In  despera- 
tion the  Manchu  leaders,  forgetting 
"face"  entirely,  turned  to  Yuan  and 
on  their  knees  begged  him  to  return  to 
the  capital  city  and  take  the  helm  of 
state.  Yuan  continued  for  some  days  to 
play  a  waiting  game  and  days  and  days 
elapsed  during  which  the  situation  in  the 
north  grew  steadily  worse.  This  wait 
continued  until  Yuan  was  able  to  dic- 
tate his  own  terms  and  probably  arrange 
details  with  his  lieutenants,  and  then  he 
answered  the  summons,  returned  to  Pe- 
king to  save  the  situation.  An  armistice 
was  arranged  with  the  revolutionists, 
which  was  renewed  time  and  again  until 
the  abdication  and  resultant  peace. 

With  Yuan's  return  to  Peking  the  sit- 
uation changed  completely.  A  strong 
hand  was  at  the  helm  and  people  recog- 
nized this  fact,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Chinese  and  Manchus 
returned  to  the  city.  One  of  the  strong 
assets  of  Yuan  was  the  loyalty  of  the 
northern  army.  No  greater  tribute  can 
be  paid  to  the  man  than  that  this  army, 
from  which  he  had  been  separated  for 
from  three  to  five  years,  remained  true 
to  him  and  were  ready  to  fight,  if  need 
be,  at  his  orders. 

Yuan  despatched  one  of  his  most 
trusted  lieutenants,  Tong  Hyao-yi,  a  re- 
turned student  from  America,  to  Shang- 
hai to  arrange  terms  with  the  Republi- 
cans. Negotiations  continued  in  the 
peace  conference  for  some  days  back 
and  forth.  No  one  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. Meanwhile  Yuan  had  on  hand 
difficult  negotiations  at  Peking  with  the 
imperial  family.  The  Republicans  de- 
manded the  abdication  of  the  Ching  Em- 
peror and  nothing  less  would  satisfy. 
The  leader's  consummate  skill  was  shown 
not  so  much  by  his  dealings  with  the  Re- 
publicans as  by  his  dealings  with  the 
Manchus,  some  of  whom  took  strong 
stand  against  retirement.  Dav  after 
day  elapsed,  without  result  as  far  as  the 
outside  world  could  discern.  During 
this  time  the  great  dictator,  for  such  he 
was,  occupied  a  dangerous  middle  posi- 
tion. His  life  was  attempted  on  one  oc- 
casion and  he  was  recognized  to  be  in 
constant  danger.  The  Republicans 
hated  him  because  thev  felt  he  had  iden- 
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tified  himself  with  the  Manchus  as 
against  the  Chinese.  The  Manchus  sus- 
pected him  because  they  felt  he  was  try- 
ing to  force  their  abdication.  Fortu- 
nately the  many  threats  made  against 
his  life  did  not  materialize  and  he 
worked  diligently  to  bring  the  two  par- 
ties together  and  secure  terms  of  peace. 
No  one  but  a  skilled  Oriental  could 
have  escaped  with  his  life.  Funds  were 
at  low  ebb  in  the  north.  The  rich 
provinces  of  the  south  had  ceased  to 
send  tribute  to  the  north.  The  customs 
and  postal  revenues  at  Shanghai  were 
being  deposited  in  a  special  fund  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
Republicans  of  the  south  made  it  clear 
that  a  loan  of  money  to  the  Peking 
Government  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  nations  and  syndicates 
with  plenty  of  ready  cash,  which  they 
were  anxious  to  lend,  did  not  dare  to 
float  a  loan.  The  princes  were  besought 
to  open  up  their  treasure  boxes  and  con- 
tribute to  the  war,  but  they  did  not  re- 
spond in  sufficient  amount  to  underwrite 
the  large  expense  of  civil  warfare. 
Meanwhile  the  southern  Republicans 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money  and 
each  week  during  the  armistice  were  en- 
rolling soldiers,  purchasing  supplies  and 
fitting  out  expeditions  for  the  north. 
There  were  reports  of  a  Republican 
movement  in  Manchuria.  Russia  was 
reporting  trouble  in  outer  Mongolia, 
where  native  tribes  were  said  to  be  in 
revolt. 

It  seemed  at  one  time  after  the  peace 
terms  had  been    fixt    by  the  accredited 
delegate  to  the  Shanghai  Peace  Confer- 
ence that  it  was  uncertain  whether  Yuan 
would  be  able  to   secure  the  abdication 
of  the   Manchus.     While  the   older  and 
more    influential    were    willing    to    step 
aside,   a   younger,   hot-blooded   set   were 
for  standing  pat.     Rut  Yuan  waited  and 
worked    and    worked    and    waited,    and 
while  details   have  not  and    will   not   be 
published  soon,  yet  in  the  end  his  persist 
ence  secured  the  result,  and  on  February 
12  an  edict  was  published  announcing  the 
last  of  the  temporal  power  of  tin-  Man 
chus  and  appointing  Yuan  Shi-kai  as  the 
temporary  president  of  the  new  republic, 
pending  the  calling  of  an  elective  body 
to  settle  upon  the  details  of  a  permanent 
government. 


During  this  period  in  Central  China 
the  provinces  had  elected  as  provisional 
president  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  a  man  of  a 
remarkable  history,  who  has  been  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  most  of  which 
time  an  exile  from  his  home  land,  giv- 
ing his-  life  to  the  cause  of  reforming- 
China's  Government.  Dr.  Sun  has,  dur- 
ing his  regime,  created  a  favorable  im- 
pression. He  worked  quietly  but  effec- 
tively in  a  difficult  situation.  With  him 
has  been  a  cabinet  and  a  Provincial  As- 
sembly, or  Senate,  who  have  been  doing- 
much  preliminary  work  to  discussing  the 
plans  for  the  new  constitution.  This 
Provisional  Senate  has  been  made  up 
largely  of  men  who  have  studied  abroad. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  best 
young  men  who  have  graduated  from 
colleges  in  Japan,  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  head  of  foreign  affairs,  for 
example,  is  a  Ph.  D.  from  Yale,  and  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  for  some 
time  was  a  student  of  Columbia.  They 
were1  young  men  with  high  ideals  and 
ambitions  to  see  China  take  its  proper 
place  as  a  nation  among  nations. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  the  edict  of  ab- 
dication President  Sun  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  recommended  the  election  of 
Yuan  Shi-kai  as  temporary  President,  a 
recommendation  that  was  accepted, 
closed  the  war,  and  made  it  possible  to 
begin  at  once  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  permanent  government. 

Important    issues    now    await    settle- 
ment, as  in  every  country  where  a  new 
government  is  formed.     For  one  thing, 
a  constitution  is  to  be  settled  upon,  one 
which   will    settle   the   form   of   republic. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  Western  con- 
stitution  will  be  found    suitable.      It  is 
likely   that   the    China    constitution    will 
contain  some  of  the  peculiar  elements  of 
the   constitutions   of   the   United   States, 
France  and    Switzerland.      One  of    the 
difficult  decisions  will  be  as  to  the  elec- 
torate, as  to   what   limits  will  be  placed 
upon  the  franchise.     Tt  is  likely  that  the 
leaders  will  sec  the  need  of  considerable 
limitation  at  first,  followed  by  the  grad- 
ual extension  as  the  people  become  edu- 
cated  and   schooled  in  the  principles  of 
republican    government.      The    relations 
of  the  provinces  to  each  other  and  of 
the    provinces    to     the    central     Govern- 
ment   will    withoui    doubt    constitute    a 
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bone  of  contention.  Even  under  the 
Imperial  regime  there  has  been  constant 
friction  on  this  matter.  The  subject  of 
taxation  is  another  difficult  question. 
The  Chinese  have  never  enjoyed  direct 
taxation,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
more  rebellions  than  anything-  else.  One 
does  not  wonder  why  the  Chinese  resist 
taxation  when  he  sees  how  little  the  re- 
cent government  has  given  in  return. 
The  whole  theory  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  government  existed  for  the 
governing  class.  It  has  been  govern- 
ment by  the  officials  for  the  officials.  If 
roads  were  to  be  repaired,  bridges  to  be 
rebuilt  or  protection  to  be  afforded  from 
lawless  elements  the  local  or  provincial 
or  private  arrangements  were  in  large 
measure  depended  upon  to  do  this  un- 
aided from  Peking.  There  have  been 
few  visible  returns  from  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  people  have  resisted  taxation. 
The  new  government  will  have  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  raise  revenue  by  direct  taxa- 


tion". As  to  the  tariff,  by  treaties  made 
with  foreign  Powers,  China  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  a  customs  duty  on  im- 
ports running  between  five  and  fifteen 
per  cent.,  a  ridiculously  low  rate,  and 
only  by  the  revision  of  these  treaties  can 
the  duties  be  raised.  The  foreign  gov- 
ernments should  certainly  see  to  it  that 
China  is  assisted  in  the  matter  of  allow- 
ing a  raising  of  the  tariff. 

Wherever  one  looks  there  are  large 
outstanding  difficulties  before  the  Re- 
public of  China,  but  this  has  ever  been 
so  with  nations,  and  if  a  long  view  is 
taken  we  have  no  doubt  that  China  will 
be  seen  to  be  as  wise  in  these  things  as 
the  nations  of  the  West.  China  has  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  all  the 
other  nations  to  guide  her  in  fixing  the 
course  for  the  future,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  has  also  the  men  of  perseverance, 
honesty  and  patriotism  to  astonish  the 
world  in  the  next  decade  in  the  rapidity 
of  substantial  development  as  during  the 
decade  just  passed. 

Shanghai,  China. 


The  Manufacturer  and  the  Tariff 


BY  CLINTON   ALVORD 


President  of  the  Worcester  Loom   Company. 


CONGRESSMAN  OSCAR  W. 
UNDERWOOD  presented  his 
side  of  the  "Right  and  Wrong 
of  the  Tariff  Question"  in  your  issue  of 
February  I,  and  on  March  y  you  printed 
an  article  by  Mr.  John  Martin  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea.  They  criticised 
very  sharply  the  ideals,  plans  and  busi- 
ness conduct  of  a  most  excellent  class  of 
Americans.  These  men  have  done  splen- 
didly in  times  past  for  their  employees ; 
and  will  continue  to  develop  and  assist 
the  manual  skill,  mental  growth  and 
character  of  the  people  in  their  mills.  It 
is  by  their  foresight  and  business  acu- 
men that  large  numbers  of  workingmen 
have  been  enabled  to  earn  wages  and 
comforts  far  in  excess  of  anything  to 
which  they  had  heretofore  been  accus- 
tomed. Men  who  do  this  sort  of  thin^ 
should  be  looked  upon  as  benefactors,  for 


such  they  are  in  the  very  broadest  sense. 
Mr.  Martin,  however,  has  thoroughly 
condemned  them,  and  urged  that  they  be 
socially  ostracized.  Any  one  of  the  man- 
ufacturers in  Lawrence,  whom  he  so 
thoroly  condemns,  does  far  more  for  hu- 
manity than  a  person  on  a  salary. 

Congressman  Underwood  says : 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the  great 
manufacturer  should  have  his  profits  protected 
any  more  than  the  farmer  or  the  grocer  or 
the  lawyer." 

The  writer  believes  that  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  a  lawyer,  certainly  he  is  a 
United  States  Congressman,  and  when 
on  either  or  both  of  these  jobs  he  is 
working  under  a  prohibitive  protection. 
A  man  in  England  cannot  be  a  United 
States  Congressman.  No  client  can  em- 
ploy a  lawyer  in  either  England  or  Ger- 
many for  a  case  in  our  courts,  therefore 
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all  lawyers  are  protected  iirthe  pursuit 
of  the  profits  of  their  profession  by  a 
prohibitive  protection.  No  English  gro- 
cer in  Manchester,  with  his  low  priced 
help  and  cheap  rent,  can  undersell  one  in 
New  York  City.  American  housewives 
must  purchase  from  American  grocers. 
Our  farmers  likewise  labor  under  a  pro- 
hibitive protection  on  most  of  their  per- 
ishable products  by  virtue  of  the  loca- 
tion of  their  farms.  Besides  this,  they 
really  have  a  tariff  protection  on  many 
things,  for  instance,  the  $700,000  paid 
as  duty  on  imported  potatoes  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Underwood  is  absolutely  wrong  and  that 
the  profits  of  the  lawyer  and  grocer  are 
better  protected  than  those  of  the  manu- 
facturer. He  misses  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  protective  tariff,  and  yet  he  is  the 
leading  critic  of  the  Democrats.  Every 
point  in  his  article  is  based  on  similar 
false  conceptions. 

A  weaver  in  Lawrence  has  simply  a 
tariff  wall  between  his  wages  and  the 
cheap  labor  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent. Identical  fabrics  are  constantly 
coming  in  from  England  over  this  wall, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Lawrence  man- 
ufacturer, in  whose  employ  the  workman 
is,  cannot  sell  for  any  higher  price  than 
is  paid  for  similar.  English  goods  in  this 
country.  Any  attempt  to  push  his  com- 
pensation up  over  a  certain  figure  forces 
the  cost  of  the  cloth  so  high  that  it  can- 
not find  a  market,  and  if  the  manu- 
facturer misses  his  sales,  then  the  work- 
man loses  his  job. 

Mr.  Martin  says : 

"Truly  anybody  who  has  seen  the  underfed, 
ill-clad,  stunted  masses  in  Lawrence  nuisl 
laugh  aloud  at  the  argument  that  a  high  tariff 
protects  labor  in  America  against  pauper  labor 
in  Europe.  The  paupers  have  been  imported, 
and  today  pauper  rates  are  turning  Americans 
out  of  the  mills." 

Now,  the  American  Woolen  Mill  of- 
ficials testified  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  average  wage  for 
men,  women  and  children  in  their  mill 
at  Lawrence  was  over  $<)  per  week,  and 
does  Mr.  Martin  claim  that  to  be  the 
standard  European  pauper  wage  for 
adults  and  children?  Other  trained  in- 
vestigators with  as  good  eves  failed  to 
find  Mr.  Martin's  underfed,  ill-clad, 
stunted  masses  in  Lawrence,  and  he  evi 


dently  wrote  that  for  effect ;  he  wanted 
to  find  such,  so  he  wrote  that  he  had  in 
an  endeavor  to  produce  a  more  sensa- 
tional article. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  recently 
prepared  some  figures  showing  the 
weekly  wages  paid  to  English  textile 
operatives,  and  the  following  comparison 
of  the  same  with  the  American  average 
wages  for  the  same  tasks  on  the  same 
style  of  machines  and  for  an  equal 
amount  of  product  is  surprising  to  criti- 
cisers  of  our  protective  tariff.  The  fig- 
ures are  as  follows : 

Men.  English.  American. 

Worsted  weavers   $6.12  $12.36 

Woolen  weavers   6.21  10.63 

Comb  tenders 4.26  7.85 

Wool  sorters   7.22  12.38 

Women.  English.  American. 

Worsted  weavers  $3-59  $9-55 

Woolen  weavers   3.85  10.54 

Comb  tenders 3 .  00  6.52 

Worsted  spinners   2.25  6.40 

Congressman  Underwood   states   that, 

"The  popular  and  telling  argument  which 
has  so  often  been  made  in  favor  of  prohibitive 
duties  is  that  it  protects  American  labor.  But 
there  is  not  a  protected  industry  where  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  has  not  been 
far  in  excess  of  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  labor  al   home  and  abroad." 

The  fads  prove  this  statement  to  be 
incorrect.  The  writer  purchases  certain 
machines  in  England,  pays  for  the  ex- 
pensive packing,  ocean  insurance  and 
freight,  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  invoice 
and  packing,  adds  a  commission  and  sells 
them  for  less  money  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  for  in  this  country.  Quan- 
tities of  English  machinery  is  imported 
in  this  manner.  The  English  manu- 
facturer pays  a  metal  planer  hand  _(S 
shillings  per  week,  or  $6.72,  and  such  a 
workman  is  a  highly  skilled  operative. 
They  pay  not  over  34  shillings  per  week. 
or  $8.16,  to  their  best  journeymen  ma- 
chinists of  the  toolmaker  grade.  We 
pay  72  shillings,  of  $18  per  week,  for 
a  metal  planer  hand  and  the  same  or 
better  to  a  highly  skilled  journeyman 
machinist.  The  tariff  is  45  per  cent.,  hut 
we  pay  our  workmen  150  per  cent, 
higher  than  do  our  English  competitors, 
or  more  ttian  2 '  2  times  as  much,  there- 
fore cannot  compete  and  are  forced  to 
import  the  machines. 
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The  critics  fail  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
manufacturers  are  subject  to  home  com- 
petition just  as  much  as  ministers  and 
bricklayers.  How  simple  must  be  the 
mind  and  thought  of  such  a  critic  when 
he  neglects  to  see  that  home  competition 
will  enter  a  field  that  is  being  served  by 
a  successful  manufacturer.  The  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  carpenter  and  the  black- 
smith have  their  daily  stipend  unaffected 
except  by  home  competition,  but  the 
weaver  of  textiles  or  the  machinist  in  a 
manufacturing  plant  can  have  his  source 
of  revenue  cut  off  by  a  German  in  the 
same  line  in  Berlin,  or  an  Englishman 
in  Birmingham. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  most  efficient 
cotton  mill  in  Lancashire,  England,  in 
direct  competition  with  the  much  criti- 
cised mills  at  Lawrence.  The  most 
prominent  director  told  the  writer  that 
during  19 10  they  made  a  profit  of  24  per 
cent.,  and  they  made  this  profit  while 
paying  their  operatives  about  one-half 
the  weekly  wage  paid  by  the  Pacific  mills 
for  identical  tasks. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  this  English  mill 
could  reduce  the  price  of  its  goods  by  a 
decided  margin  and  thereby  undersell  its 
American  competitors?  What  hodcar- 
rier,  school  teacher,  newspaper  composi- 
tor .or  stenographer  in  the  United  States 
is  subject  to  any  such  severe  and  men- 
acing form  of  low-priced  foreign  labor 
competition  ?     Mr.  Underwood  says  : 

"I  am  very  far  from  being  in  favor  of  any 
course  which  will  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
American  workmen.  In  fact,  I  know  that  his 
condition  will  be  improved  by  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  to  a  competitive  basis." 

Now,  where  does  Mr.  Underwood 
think  all  the  English  goods  sold  in  this 
country  come  from  if  they  do  not  come 
in  over  the  tariff  wall  on  a  competitive 
basis  ?  If  not  competitive,  then  on  what 
basis  do  they  come? 

The  writer  knows  of  a  skilled  overseer 
in  an  English  textile  mill,  who  has 
charge  of  eighty  operatives.  The  own- 
ers of  the  mill  feel  glad  that  they  have 
the  services  of  so  competent  a  foreman. 
In  this  country  he  would  receive  as  much 
as  $28  per  week,  whereas  now  in  Eng- 
land he  draws  $9.60  per  week.  One  as- 
sistant draws  $6  per  week  and  the  other 
$7.20.  The  textiles  upon  which  these 
men  work  as  overseers  are    of    a    high 


grade  and  call  for  better  wages  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  English  mills ;  the 
weavers  do  not,  of  course,  receive  as 
good  wages.  Therefore  are  we  not  jus- 
tified in  asking  Mr.  Underwood  to  show 
us  how  much  duties  can  be  reduced  on 
textiles  without  cutting  the  wages  of  our 
corresponding  American  workmen.  Why 
does  he  not  show  the  costs  and  facts  if 
he  really  knows  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin  proceeds  to  ask  what  can 
be  done  to  help  what  he  calls  the  pau- 
per operatives  at  Lawrence,  and  says 
that  he  put  the  problem  up  to  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Repeal  Schedule  K,  deprive  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  the  high  tariff  which  enables 
them  to  defy  economic  law  by  employing  low- 
priced,  inefficient  labor.  Make  them  compete 
with  the  world  and  they  will  soon  be  taught 
that  high  wages  for  competent  workers  are 
cheaper  than  low  wages  for  incompetent." 

Now,  how  is  that  for  "a  peach"  of  an 
academic  statement?  Our  textile  man- 
ufacturers pay  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  accurate  cost  departments  and 
therefore  know  the  cheapest  way  of 
making  a  certain  grade  of  goods.  Is 
it  probable  that  a  lawyer  or  a  college 
professor  could  know  more  about  cheap 
production  than  the  expert  agents  of  our 
mills  with  the  help  of  their  efficient  cost 
departments  ? 

WTe  have  been  expecting  that  the  va- 
rious strikes  in  Great  Britain  would  in- 
crease wages  and  cause  a  higher  selling 
price,  with  a  resultant  increased  ad  va- 
lorem duty  on  this  side.  The  ''promi- 
nent Presidential  candidate"  claims  that 
this  increase  in  the  item  of  labor  in  Eng- 
land will  not  thus  increase  but  instead 
will  decrease  this  import  cost.  So  one 
sees  that  our  unfortunate  manufacturers 
will  be  in  a  more  pitiful  state  than  ever, 
because  the  increase  in  the  English  wage 
will  enable  manufacturers  over  there  to 
send  their  goods  in  here  cheaper  than 
ever.  This  is  evidently  the  logic  of 
his  thought,  but  could  one  call  it 
thought?  His  remarks  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  cotton  mill  in 
Lancashire,  England,  that  earned  24  per 
cent,  in  19 10  would  have  earned  34  per 
cent,  if  the  manager  had  increased  the 
pay  of  all  the  employees  10  per  cent, 
on  the  first  of  January  of  that  year. 
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Mr.  Martin  states:  at  a  less  cost.     All  this  impractical  crit- 

"The  paupers  have  been   imported,  and  ai  icism  appears  to  advocate  the  paying  of 

pauper  rates  are  driving  Americans  out  of  the  higher  wages   for  less  work,  which  is  in 

miHs-"  the  wrong  direction  and  opposed  to  effi- 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  ciency.      The    present    almost    universal 

Irish  were  driving  the  Americans  out  of  raising  of  wages,  to  counteract  the  high 

the  mills,  and  twenty  years  ago  that  the  cost  of  living,  means  still  higher  cost  of 

French   Canadians   were    replacing     the  production  and  will  add  still  further  to 

Irish.     Two  years  ago  the  writer  heard  the  cost  of  living.     Such  solutions  move 

it  stated  that  no  self-respecting  French  \n  a  circle.    The  gain  in  cheapness  made 

Canadian  girl  would  work  in  a  mill  at  by    our    efficient    manufacturers    is    lost 

Lawrence  on  account  of  the   Poles  and  many  times  over  by  the  very  expensive 

Italians     who     were     employed     there,  method  of  distribution. 

Mr.   Martin  would  have  us   understand  The  Tariff  Board  has  just  reported  to 

that  the  Americans  were  driven  out  and  the   President  on    the    cost    of    manu- 

dozvn.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  facturing  cotton  fabrics  and  makes  quite 

those  who  are  supplanted  are  driven  up.  a  point  of  this.     It  states  that  a  certain 

An  illustration  will    show    such    results,  cotton    quilt    was    sold   at   the  mill   for 

My    seven-year-old    daughter    went    to  62.5  cents  and  retailed  at  the  stores  for 

school  last  fall  to  Miss  Murphy;  in  Feb-  $1.     In  1910  the  mill  raised  the  price  to 

ruary   she   was   promoted   to    Miss   Mc-  75  cents,  which  was  an  increase  of  only 

Namara's  room,  and  Miss  Boyle  will  re-  12.5    cents,   but   the    stores    jumped   the 

ceive  her    next    year.     Miss    O'Connor  price  to  $1.50,  or  an  increase  of  50  cents, 

teaches  her  writing,  and  calisthenics  are  A  salesman  recently  came  into  my  of- 

under  Miss   Flynn.     They  are  all  good  fice  and  the  bookkeeper  purchased  seven 

teachers.     By  actual  count  one-third  of  articles  for  25  cents,  or  3.5  cents  each, 

the    lawyers    in    Worcester    are    Irish.  The  manufacturer  did  not  sell  direct  but 

Where,  therefore,  would  one  judge  the  turned  them  over  to  the  salesman   at  a 

Irish  girls  and  boys  had  been  driven  to  price,    and    he    added    his    commission, 

by  the  advent  of  the  French  Canadians?  which  we  paid.     A  few  days  later  these 

There  are  many  thousands  of  our  patented  articles  were  priced  by  the  same 
workmen  who,  this  coming  fall,  will  vote  bookkeeper  in  a  store  where  they  retailed 
for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  at  to  cents  per  piece,  selling  at  retail 
the  political  party  that  is  trying  to  re-  for  $1.20  per  dozen.  The  producer 
duce  the  tariff  wall  that  protects  their  made  the  article  and  made  a  profit  at  a 
wages.  They  will  listen  to  and  believe  manufacturing  cost  of  something  like  2.5 
just  such  foolish  statements  as  those  cents  each  (we  assume  the  salesman 
quoted.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  added  1  cent),  and  the  purchaser  at  re- 
an  intelligent  workingman  can  believe  tail  is  obliged  to  pay  to  cents,  or  four 
that  the  manufacturer  in  whose  employ  times  the  manufacturer's  price.  Increases 
he  is  would  raise  his  wages  because  the  in  price  of  from  too  per  cent,  to  300  per 
tariff  on  the  finished  goods  the  workman  cent,  for  mere  distribution  to  the  con- 
is  making  was  lowered,  but  nevertheless  sumer  are  worse  than  inefficiency  and 
many  thousands  will  be  led  into  just  that  can  be  termed  wicked, 
fallacy.  The  closer  such  statements  are  Why  does  not  Tttr  Independent  take 
analyzed  the  more  ridiculous  thev  seem.  the    lead    in    criticising    the    very    poor 

Manufacturing  plants  are,  on  the  aver-  methods  of  present  distribution  and  urge 

age,   conducted   in    an   efficient   manner :  the   adoption     of    cheap     and     practical 

in  fact,  the  sentimental  Mr.  Martin  crit-  means  for  getting  the  goods  to  the  peo- 

icises  them  as   speeding  up  their   work-  pie.     A  successful  campaign  in  this  line 

men  to  too  rapid  a  pace.     Ffficiency  is  would  undoubtedly  head  off  the  present 

much  talked    of    now,  and   it  is   under-  distressing  trend   toward   Socialism, 

stood  to  mean  more  product  turned  out  Worcester,  mass. 


The  Recording  Angel 

Instead  of  adopting  the  usual  essay 
form  in  reviewing  Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris's 
latest  novel*  of  Southern  life,  we  print 
the  following  letters.  The  first  is  by  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  Independent  to 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  the  second  is  her  reply. 
Neither,  of  course,  when  written,  was 
intended  for  publication  but  they  give 
the  point  of  view  of  both  editor  and  au- 
thor which  is  perhaps  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  editorial  ipse  dixit  alone.  Of 
course  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Harris's  writings 
are  held  in  our  office.  Since  the  death 
of  our  literary  editor,  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, in  1901,  she  has  had  most  of  the 
important  novels  to  review  and  she  has 
frequently  contributed  to  our  columns 
editorials  and  signed  articles.  The  let- 
ters follow : 

The  Editor  to  Mrs.  Harris. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  The  Re- 
cording Angel  and  I  have  also  reread 
"The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife."  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  write  a  leading  review 
about  you,  not  about  your  books,  taking 
The  Recording  Angel  as  an  excuse.  I 
do  not  thoroly  like  The  Recording  An- 
gel and  I  think  I  can  give  sound  reasons 
for  it,  tho  it  is  abominably  good.  You 
are  too  worldly-wise  in  that  book  and 
your  characters  ar.e  all  a  despicable  sort 
of  people,  every  blessed  one  of  them. 
You  ought  not  to  waste  your  time  with 
such  people  in  literature  any  more  than 
in  real  life.  It  is  only  legitimate  to  use 
them  as  foils  for  better  ones.  Now  in 
"The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife"  you  depict 
two  characters  that  are  each  in  their  own 
way  ideal — yourself  and  your  husband. 
They  grip  the  reader's  heart — I  don't 
know  which  the  most. 

You  had  better  look  out  and  beware 
of  "success."  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  literally,  but  please  get  back  to  the 
quiet  "scriptures  of  the  heart"  in  which 
you  excel. 


*The    Recording    Angel.      By    Corra   Harris, 
den   City:    Doubleday,   Page   &  Co.      $1. 
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Mrs.  Harris  to  The  Editor. 
As  to  your  declaration  in  your  letter 
that  every  character  in  the  story  is  "de- 
spicable," I  do  not  take  you  seriously.  1 
know  you  laughed  when  you  dictated 
that.  You  wished  to  draw  my  fire. 
.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  you  think  every 
character  in  the  book  is  despicable.  Only 
two  are,  Mrs.  Fanning  Rucker  and  her 
son.  The  others  are  beautiful  and  good 
and  adorable  according  to  their  limita- 
tions, even  as  you  and  I.  Can  you  say 
after  reading  the  old  captain's  speech 
about  the  removal  of  his  war  comrades 
from  the  noisy  cemetery  that  he  is  de- 
spicable? We  all  have  contemptible 
streaks  in  us.  Am  I  to  be  condemned 
because  I  am  veracious  enough  to  put 
them  in  ?  Can  you  see  old  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Rucker  Martin  kneeling  at  the 
altar  with  her  queer  pretext,  with  the 
curtain  between  earth  and  heaven  raised, 
despicable?  I  think  not.  She  is  only 
narrow  and  ignorant.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  sincerest  P'hariseeism,  and  you 
know  it  exists  in  many  good  people.  I 
have  seen  horrible  traces  of  it  in  you, 
in  myself,  and  many  another  better  man 
or  woman !  But  I  never  thought  you  de- 
spicable, neither  is  Mrs.  Martin.  It  is 
the  distinction  of  the  literary  art  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  art  at  all,  to  portray  the 
real  life,  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
life.  And  can  you  say  that  the  Clancy 
girls  were  "despicable" — they,  whose 
sweethearts  were  poverty  and  privation, 
women  beautifully  chaste  who  were  and 
are  neglected  by  the  men  who  should  be 
their  lovers.  They  are  not  despicable. 
They  are  the  living  accusations  of  the 
selfishness  and  grossness  of  the  men  who 
were  too  mean  to  marry  them  at  the  time 
they  should  have  been  married.  Society 
is  full  of  such  women,  and  it  is  not 
wrong  to  portray  the  pathos  of  their  con- 
dition. It  is  not  I  who  make  such  wom- 
en ludicrous,  it  is  society.  My  business 
was  to  portray  them  as  they  are.  And 
Colonel  Lark  is  not  despicable.  I  do  not 
remember  that  anv  one  ever  thought 
Barkis  was    despicable  because  he   sent 
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Peggoty  word  that  he  was  "willing."  I 
have  caught  a  glimpse  once  or  twice  of 
such  men  myself.  They  did  not  strike 
me  as  despicable  or  contemptible,  merely 
fat  and  natural.  As  for  Tony  Adams, 
that  poor  last  one  whom  Amy  White  had 
the  vision  to  see  first  in  her  kingdom  of 
heaven,  because  he  felt  too  much  his 
limitations  in  goodness  to  do  great  and 
shining  deeds,  but  who  did  so  many  lit- 
tle obscure  ones  in  his  adorable  humility 
— I  do  not  think  God  would  call  such  a 
publican  "despicable,"  and  the  man  who 
dares  do  it  shows  his  lack  of  vision  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  And  the  one  who 
thinks  Clark  Story  worthy  of  contempt 
would  also  despise  the  artless  passion  of 
a  child  who  fills  his  treasure  cave  with 
bits  of  glass  and  brightly  shining  stones. 
We  all  have  a  little  of  Clark  Story  in  us. 
For  one  I  have  no  doubt  our  guardian 
angels  shed  tears  of  pity  over  us  every 
night  knowing  of  our  dreams  that  shall 
never  come  true.  Your  angel  has  for- 
saken you  if  you  think  such  a  man  is 
"despicable." 

And  do  you  think  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Club  in  Ruckersville  were  de- 
spicable"? They  could  not  write  liter- 
ature— none  of  us  can,  these  days — but, 
dear  sir,  they  wrote  innocence,  purity, 
ideality  in  their  foolish  little  doggerels, 
which  is  greater  praise  than  you  can  be- 
stow upon  some  famous  works  of  liter- 
ary art.  They  may  all  have  been  mute 
Miltonesses  but  they  were  not  inglorious. 
They  did  not  achieve  the  infamy  of  suc- 
cess which  is  so  easy  to  achieve  now 
with  a  wanton's  pen,  even  when  a  virtu- 
ous woman  guides  it.  I  did  not  create 
Mildred  Percy,  but  God  has  created 
some  tens  of  thousand  like  her,  and 
whatever  society,  poverty,  wealth,  license 
and  false  ethics  do  for  such  women  they 
are  very  far  from  deserving  contempt. 
I  begin  to  think  it  was  because  they  re- 
mained pathetically  good  that  some  call 
the  women  in  this  story  despicable.  They 
were  only  helpless.  It  was  neither  wrong 
nor  vicious  to  portray  their  helplessness. 
To  be  helpless  is  often  to  appear  ludi- 
crous. It  is  we  who  have  the  ignoble 
beam  in  our  own  eye.  Take  rare  how 
you  call  such  women  "despicable."  God 
has  a  way  of  damning  ns  for  making 
fun  of  the  weak  and  defenseless.  [ 
showed    them    fort li   as   they   arc      This 


itself  may  have  been  a  sacrilege.  They 
are  holy  beings.  But  my  purpose  was 
to  awaken  society  to  the  existence  of 
these  women  who  are  so  much  forgotten 
in  the  licentiousness  and  dishonors  of 
serpent  lives  in  modern  fiction.  Not  one 
of  them  transgress  the  instincts  of  mod- 
esty and  chastity.  Call  them  "despic- 
able" at  your  own  risk.  I  make  no  ex- 
ception of  Sylvia  Story  who  achieved  in 
spite  of  heredity  the  charm  of  sanctity, 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  virginity.  Such 
women  deserve  double  credit  for  good- 
ness. I  have  known  many  a  one  with  a 
better  ancestry  to  lose  her  honor  in  a 
romance  before  it  was  half  over.  In 
what  particular  is  Sylvia  Story  "despic- 
able"? 

And  Jim  Bone :  You  do  not  like  the 
yeast  that  changed  "cake-dough"  human- 
ity from  a  dead  romanticism  into  a  living- 
enterprising  civilization !  I  have  ob- 
served this  antagonism  to  yeast  souls  be- 
fore. But  I  will  tell  you  this :  Yeast  is 
not  good,  it  is  not  a  diet.  But  it  makes 
good  bread — which  is  the  staff  of  life. 
This  is  my  defense  of  Jim  Bone.  He 
was  not  good,  but  he  achieved  a  good 
thing.  No  man  is  despicable  who  can  do 
that.  He  may  be  offensive,  but  it  is  an 
evidence  of  supersensibility  to  despise 
him,  if  not  of  something  even  less  admir- 
able. 

I  admit  that  there  was  much  to  despise 
in  Elbert  White,  but  over  and  above  that, 
lie  was  capable  of  an  ideal  devotion  in 
many  particulars.  The  pathos  of  his 
cowardice  had  an  element  of  the  heroic 
in  it,  God  bless  him!  And  God  bless 
ever)-  such  man  !  For  one  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  He  will  know  better  how  to  do 
it  than  to  bless  some  of  those  who  de- 
spise these  forlorn  cripples  of  morality. 

It  is  ail  in  your  point  of  view  whether 
you  consider  such  people  despicable. 
But  I  myself  would  not  like  to  get  at 
the  angle  of  vision  which  produces  such 
points  of  view .  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think:  To  the  Devil,  we  are  all  despic- 
able, absurd  by-products  of  evil  in  the 
world,  victims  of  his  everlasting  disor- 
ders.  But  to  God,  dear  sir,  we  make  a 
better  showing,  even  the  worst  of  ns.  1 
do  not  think  that  lie  takes  up  so  much 
of  Mis  time  remembering  that  we  are 
dust,  but  most  of  it  adding  up  what  we 
are   over  and   above   the   dust.      In   mv 
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story,  I  ventured  in  a  small  way  to  show 
Amy  White  in  this  attitude  of  sweet 
multiplication.  If  every  angel  in  heaven 
should  say  that  Amy  White  was  despic- 
able, 1  should  retort,  "Go  get  your  wings 
sheared  off!     You  are  no  angel." 

I  admit  this,  that  there  is  something 
of  the  devil  in  every  honest  dramatist  of 
human  nature,  otherwise  he  could  not 
get  all  of  human  nature  in,  could  not 
throw  certain  lights  upon  it.  But  I  do 
thank  my  heavenly  bodies  that  there  is 
not  enough  of  Satan  in  me  to  find  the 
men  and  women  portrayed  in  the  "Re- 
cording Angel"  despicable. 

Social  Reform  and  the  Constitution.  By 
Frank  J.  Goodnow.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

In  this  work  of  deep  learning  Pro- 
fessor Goodnow  presents  with  conspicu- 
ous clarity  and  saneness  the  decisions  of 
our  various  courts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  its  present  form  is  a  bar 
to  the  adoption  of  the  most  important 
social  reform  measures.  He  shows  that 
we  have  reached  a  condition  that  may  be 
called  "judicial  despotism,"  with  judges 
frequently  declaring  unconstitutional 
those  acts  of  legislatures  that  introduce 
reforms  which  are  necessary  to  bring  our 
law  in  accord  with  our  economic  condi- 
tions. Two  theories,  now  obsolete,  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional system,  viz. :  ( 1 )  the  social  com- 
pact doctrine,  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of 
natural  rights.  Tho  most  American  law- 
yers regard  these  doctrines  -  as  inappli- 
cable as  legal  principles,  yet  there  they 
are,  embedded  in  the  constitutions  and 
bills  of  rights.  The  United  States  Con- 
stitution is  "practically  unamendable." 
What,  then,  can  be  done?  Must  the 
means  by  which  other  civilized  nations 
have  adjusted  their  laws  to  existing  eco- 
nomic and  social  arrangements  be  for- 
ever denied  to  the  American  people? 
Shall  the  dead  hand  of  the  eighteenth 
century  be  always  tightly  clutched  round 
the  neck  of  our  legislatures  ?  In  the 
States  the  remedy  is  comparatively  easy, 
since  the  State  constitutions  are  readily 
amendable.  But  little  hope  is  held  out 
by  the  writer  of  curbing  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  court  would  itself  be  the 
judge    of    the    constitutionality    of    the 


means  adopted  for  restricting  its  author- 
ity— limiting  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  re- 
quiring a  unanimous  vote  for  nullifying 
an  act  of  the  legislature  and  the  like — 
the  chances  of  thus  accomplishing  the 
purpose  are  not  good.  Only  one  method 
seems  to  the  author  available,  the  method 
of  constant  criticism,  that  the  court  may 
be  brought  to  adjust  its  views  to  modern 
conditions.  Open  complaint  of  judicial 
findings  is  not  merely  permissible,  it  is  a 
high  patriotic  duty,  a  duty  which  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson  and  Lincoln,  long  before 
Roosevelt's  day,  did  not  shirk. 

A  History  of  the  American  Bar.     By  Charles 
Warren.      Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $4. 

The  rapidly  growing  interest  in  law 
and  government  reflected  and  stimu- 
lated in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
the  many  books  thereon  for  the  general 
reader,  gives  point  to  President  Ezra 
Stiles's  plan  of  some  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  for  an  American  professor- 
ship, which  plan,  a  very  important  his- 
torical document,  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Warren's  History  of  the  American  Bar. 
Dr.  Stiles  wrote  with  prophetic  sagacity 
that  a  professorship  of  law  was  "equally 
important  with  that  of  medicine;  not, 
indeed,  toward  educating  lawyers  or 
barristers,  but  for  forming  civilians.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  enslave  a  republic 
of  civilians  well  instructed  in  their  laws, 
rights  and  liberties."  There  are  many 
biographies  of  Hamilton,  Wirt,  Mar- 
shall, Webster,  Choate,  Story,  Lincoln, 
and  of  lesser  giants  in  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  sketches  of 
lawyers  and  judges  of  great  fame  in 
their  day,  and  many  accounts  of  local 
bars.  The  wealth,  not  the  scarcity  of 
the  material,  has  caused  lawyers  and 
laymen  to  wait  long  for  so  adequate  a 
survey  of  the  subject  in  its  entirety  as 
this  history  by  Mr.  Warren.  He  begins 
with  the  colonial  dark  ages  of  the  law, 
when  the  Assembly  was  the  court,  the 
"attorneys"  were  clerks,  traders,  land 
speculators,  and  clever  penmen  and  easy 
talkers,  unlicensed  and  glib,  and  the 
subject  of  repressive  legislation;  and 
why  not,  law  was  not  stable,  the  fee 
hunting,  untrained  pettifogger  was  in 
the  land,  and  the  fine  old  village  squire 
was  far  in  the  future.  The  leading  law- 
yers of  the  Colonial  period  were  men 
"educated     in     the     Inns     of     Courts     o! 
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London,  and  with  them  the  Common 
Law  of  England  came  naturally  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Warren  notes  the 
great  cases  whereby  the  Common  Law 
has  been  modified,  extended  and  fitted 
to  our  needs,  as  it  was  when  Hamilton 
in  the  Croswell  case  successfully  at- 
tacked the  English  law  of  libel  and 
gave  us  that  liberty  of  the  press  which 
has  been  used  from  time  to  time.  The 
limited  law  libraries  of  John  Quincy 
Adams^  Chancellor  Kent,  Webster  the 
Expounder,  and  other  great  legal  minds 
seem  impossible,  yet  their  few  books 
were  absorbed ;  they  spent  on  the  sub- 
stantive law  as  much  time  as  a  skillful 
practitioner  now  spends  on  the  Code  of 
Procedure.  As  the  history  advances, 
the  changes  in  methods  of  preparation 
for  the  life  of  the  law  are  noted,  and  a 
chapter  is  given  on  the  truly  formidable 
list  of  important  books  that  America  has 
contributed  to  the  professional  world, 
from  Kent's  "Commentaries"  to  Wig- 
more's  "Evidence"  and  Beale's  "Rail- 
road Rate  Regulation."  To  the  lawyer 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  his- 
tory is  that  devoted  to  the  outcry  against 
reports  and  text  books  and  the  crusade 
for  codes,  a  crusade  that  began  with 
Bentham  and  took  courage  when  Na- 
poleon promulgated  his  code ;  and  he 
will  enjoy,  as  he  always  has  enjoyed, 
De  Tocqueville's  description  of  Ameri- 
can lawyers  as  America's  aristocracy. 

North  Sea  Fishers  and  Fighters.  By  Wal- 
ter Wood.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.      $4. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  resident 
of  the  east  coast  of  England  for  many 
years,  and  has  made  a  study  of  deep-sea 
fishers  both  ashore  and  afloat.  PTc  finds 
first-hand  information  difficult  to  get,  as 
the  fishermen  are  neither  vain  nor  loqua- 
cious. In  telling  the  story  of  the  North 
Sea,  reference  is  made  to  the  bloody  con- 
flicts between  Great  Rritain  and  Hol- 
land, in  which  the  former,  after  two  and 
a  half  centuries  of  maritime  warfare. 
won  the  control  of  North  Sea  trade.  The 
author  hints  at  the  possibility  of  a  future 
conflict  with  another  powerful  and  jeal- 
ous neighbor — Germany.  (  )ne  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  in  his  book  is 
the  description  of  the  firing  on  the  fishing 
vessels  bv  Russia's  Baltic  fleet  under 
Admiral    Rojestvenski,   on    October    15. 


1904.  The  details  are  supplied  by  the 
narratives  of  the  men  under  fire.  The 
Russian  fleet  left  Libau,  solemnly  blessed 
by  the  Czar,  and  only  a  few  days  later 
mistook  the  trawlers  for  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats  and  opened  a  destructive 
bombardment  that  lasted  twenty  min- 
utes. No  shots  were  fired  in  return — 
green  rockets  were  sent  up  by  the  trawl- 
ers :  all  to  no  avail.  Two  men  were 
killed,  several  severely  injured,  and  one 
trawler  sunk ;  and  damages  of  $325,000 
were  ultimately  paid  by  the  Russian 
Government.  The  book  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated in  black-and-white  and  with 
colored  plates,  as  also  from  photographs. 

Literary  Notes 

....If  one  has  the  instinct  and  desire  for 
Eloquence  (Harper;  $1.25)  he  will  find  in  this 
new  volume  by  Garrett  P  Serviss  many  help- 
ful suggestions  relating  to  the  preparation  for 
and  practice  of  that  high  art. 

....A  volume  of  Ancient  Jewish  Proverbs 
(Dutton;  60  cents)  has  been  added  to  The 
Wisdom  of  the  East  Series.  The  compilation 
is  made  and  furnished  with  a  serviceable  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Rev.  A.  Cohen,  of 
Manchester,   England. 

...Ji  Yung,  a  Beautiful  Gem  (Richmond: 
Smith  &  Lamar;  50  cents),  by  Janie  H.  Wat- 
kins,  contains  the  touching  story  of  a  Chinese 
girl  educated  in  a  mission  school.  The  story 
is  made  up  largely  of  selections  from  Ji 
Yung's  letters  to  her  teacher 

....Many  common-sense  observations  in 
regard  to  the  nature,  purpose  and  results  of 
sleep,  the  amount  of  time  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  it,  the  causes  of  wakefulness,  and 
even  technical  discussions  are  to  be  found  in 
Holton  Hall's  rambling  chapters  on  The  Gift 
of  Sleet   (Moffat,   Yard;  $1.25). 

....Rev.  R.  TT.  Coats,  M.  A.,  has  written  a 
clear  and  discriminating  discussion  of  the 
three  great  historic  Types  of  English  Piety 
(Scribner),  the  sacerdotal,  the  evangelical 
and  the  mystic.  The  characteristics,  the  serv- 
ices and  defects  of  each  type  are  set  forth  in 
a  sympathetic  and  instructive  way. 

.".'..From  the  Pilgrim  Press  come  three 
booklets  b>  favorite  religious  writers.  Dr. 
Cadman  describes  with  his  accustomed  elo- 
quence   The   Religious   Uses  of   Memory    (50 

cents).  Dr. ^Gordon  discourses  on  The  Mission 
of  the  Prophet  (25  cents),  and  Dr.  Grenfell 
writes  with  conviction  and  winning  power  On 
Immortality  '  50  ccnt^ ) . 
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....Amid  the  turbulent  and  conflicting  re- 
ligious currents  of  modern  life  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Roberts,  of  London,  detects  many  sure 
signs  of  The  Renascence  of  Faith  (Revell; 
$1.50).  all  of  which  he  portrays  with  skill  and 
enthusiasm. 

.  . .  Mr.  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  sees 
The  Way  of  Peace  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. ;  50 
cents)  only  in  social  evolution,  the  uprooting 
of  error  and  the  establishment  of  justice,  the 
banishment  of  moral  corruption  and  the  dom- 
ination of  the  higher  impulses  in  humanity. 
The  essays  are  written  with  fervor  and  bold- 
ly attack  the  obstacles  to  human  progress 
which  have  too  often  been  regarded  as  neces- 
sarv  evils. 

....The  English  translation  of  Dr.  Albert 
.Moll's  The  Sexual  Life  of  the  Child  (Mac- 
millan ;  $1.75)  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
rapidly  growing  literature  of  the  subject,  par- 
ticularly useful  to  physicians,  clergymen  and 
teachers  because  the  author's  wide  range  of 
illustration  from  actual  cases  will  serve  to 
check  the  tendency  to  rash  generalization 
commonly  shown  in  this  field.  The  style  of 
the   book   is   repetitious    and  confused. 

A  Year  in  a  Coal-Mine,  by  Joseph  Hus- 
band (Houghton  Mifflin;  $1.10),  is  a  record 
of  the  experiences  of  a  young  Harvard  grad- 
uate, who  sought  practical  experience  in  min- 
ing by  performing  the  regular  duties  of  an 
unskilled  employee.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  life  and  conditions  in  a  mine  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  narrative.  The  author  is 
modest,  but  we  suspect  that  he  was  something 
of  an  athlete,  and  also  that  he  learned  all 
there  was   to   know   about  practical   mining. 

False    Modesty    That    Protects    Vice    by 

Ignorance  (Forbes;  50  cents)  is  an  appeal  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  young  in  matters  of  sexual  hygiene.  Par- 
ents who  are  aroused  to  this  need  will  find 
valuable  help  in  performing  their  duties  in 
this  respect  in  The  Edzvard  Bok  Books  pub- 
lished by  Revell.  The  three  so  far  issued  are 
entitled  When  a  Boy  Becomes  a  Man,  by  H. 
Bisseker;  How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Child.7  by 
Mrs.  Woodallcn  Chapman,  and  Instead  of 
"Wild  Oats,"  by  W.  S.  Hall.     (25  cents  each.) 

....Dorothy  Canfield  is  a  writer  whose 
growing  power  in  fiction  we  have  watched 
with  great  interest  and  hopefulness  for  many 
years  and  we  are  glad  and  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to>  see  it  result  in  that  remarkable  novel, 
The  Squirrel-Cage  (Holt;  $1.35)-  Remark- 
able we  call  it  because  it  shows  an  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  a  sincerity  of  manner 
that  raises  it  far  above  the  level  of  the  aver- 
age novel.  Tt  treats  of  real  things  in  a  real 
way.        Instead     of     the     traditional     fictional 


themes,  mostly  imported  from  Europe,  it  deals 
with  an  every-day  problem  of  vital  importance 
in  America,  the  absorption  of  men  in  the 
whirl  of  business  and  the  absorption  of  wo- 
men in  the  whirl  of  society  and  their  conse- 
quent  alienation    from    each   other. 

....The  text  book  in  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Home  Mission  Study  Course  for 'the 
coming  year  will  be  Mormonism,  The  Islam 
of  America  (Revell;  50  cents),  by  Dr.  Bruce 
Kinney,  who  was  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  Baptist  Home  Missions  in  Utah. 
There  is  a  short  account  of  the  history,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  the  most  significant  features  of 
its  religious  claims  and  practical  tendencies 
are  judiciously  set  forth. 

...  .It  doesn't  take  long  to  get  immersed  in 
a  story  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  However 
unprofitable  he  may  be  in  characterization,  he 
is  at  least  entertaining,  to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
citing. Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four  (Lit- 
tle, Brown;  $1.25).  is  a  detective  narrative 
that  out-Sherlocks  Sherlock  Holmes.  Thru 
over  four  hundred  pages  of  adventure,  we  are 
carried  along  with  Peter  Ruff  into  the  most 
amazing  plots.  Peter  is  a  private  detective  oi 
international  fame,  as  cool  as  Raffles,  as  dar- 
ing as  Sherlock.  The  Double  Four  is  a  secret 
society  of  unlimited  power.  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
fertility  shows  no  abatement.  The  cry  is,  still 
they  come ! 

....Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  its  way 
than  a  well  made  book  catalog.  From  one  of 
the  London  dealers  we  receive  a*  catalog 
remarkable  for  its  Meredith  offerings.  Who 
would  not  like  to  own  Meredith's  copy  of 
Hugo's  "Orientales"  in  the  edition  Elzeviri- 
enne?  Thrust  between  "Lazzara''  and  "Voeu" 
is  a  bookmark  on  which  the  reader  wrote: 
"Our  deepest  thoughts  we  owe  to  death." 
Meredith  seems  to  have  established  himself  as 
a  favorite  subject  with  collectors,  for  this 
book  is  priced  at  75  shillings,  while  an  auto- 
graph letter  written  from  the  Garrick  Club, 
discussing  the  education  of  his  son  Arthur,  is 
valued  at  £18  18s.,  and  other  letters  higher 
still. 

•. . .  .Myra,  a  lyric  drama,  by  William  Dudley 
Foulke  (Cosmopolitan  Press;  $1.25).  presents 
good  stage  ooss*'bilities.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Yucatan,  prior  to  the  Spanish  occunation  of 
that  country;  the  scenery  wild,  picturesque, 
but  not  beyond  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  the  theatre.  History  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  facts,  which  the  poet  may  trifle  with 
as  he  pleases,  and  Mr.  Foulke  pleases  to 
trifle  with  them  a  good  deal  in  the  interests 
of  love  and  romance.  There  is  attractive  dia- 
log, tenderness  of  the  old  school,  and  passion 
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of  a  still  older  time.  One  need  not  analyze 
the  characters;  they  are  not  strikingly  novel; 
the  poet  has  made  them  out  of  a  thousand 
books. 

....There  is  a  type  of  literature  that  some 
people  call  frank.  There  is  another  type, 
which  has  much  the  same  odor,  written  with 
the  idea  of  carrying  people  successfully  thru 
the  mire  in  which  others  have  floundered. 
Hugh  Gordon  is  the  author  of  The  Blind 
Road  (Moffat;  $1.20),  a  tale  of  married  life 
which  ends  in  dire  catastrophe,  after  minute 
descriptions  of  romantic  loves  and  sharp 
awakenings.  Tht  story  is  told  in  the  first 
person — a  husband's  detailed  account  of  trust 
and  estrangement.  The  narrative  and  its 
sentiment  are  conventional  ana  obvious,  and 
so  are  its  elements  of  "daring." 

....Beginning  with  a  summary  of  the  little 
that  is  known  of  secular,  as  distinguished  from 
ecclesiastical,  embroidery  wrought  in  England 
from  Saxon  to  Tudor  times,  M.  Jourdain's 
History  of  English  Secular  Embroidery  (Dut- 
ton ;  $3.50)  traces  the  development  of  a  curi- 
ously interesting  art  from  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods,  of  which  many  examples  exist 
in  public  and  private  collections,  down  to  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  This  is  the  first 
authoritative  treatise  on  the  subject;  it  in- 
cludes some  account  of  samplers  as  well  as  of 
such  ambitious  efforts  as  needlework  copies 
of  pictures  and  engravings,  and  it  is  both 
pleasantly  written  and   informing. 

.  . .  .Thruout  the  period  covered  in  Professor 
E.  D.  Adams'  course  of  lectures — the  Albert 
Shaw  lectures  on  Diplomatic  History — now- 
published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  with 
the  title  British  Interests  and  Activities  in 
Texas  1838-1846,  much  curiosity  was  mani- 
fested in  this  country  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
British  government  toward  the  question  of 
Texan      independence.  The     slave-holding 

South  was  particularly  curious.  According 
to  prevalent  belief,  Great  Britain  was  exert- 
ing her  influence  to  prevent  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  her  idea  being  to  secure  abolition 
there  as  a  preliminary  toward  the  victory  of 
abolition  in  the  Southern  States.  This  belief 
had  a  large  share  in  shaping  our  national 
policy.  Its  effects  were  seen  in  the  campaign 
of  T844.  With  the  later  historical  judgment 
which  questions  the  soundness  of  this  popular 
conviction  Professor  Adams  does  not  alto- 
gether agree.  llis  view  cannot  be  readily 
condensed,  nor  will  the  casual  reader  readily 
grasp  it;  for  the  author,  whose  method  of 
presentation  is  purely  technical,  makes  bis 
way  through  a  tortuous  maze  ^i  diplomacy. 
The  specialist  will  find  much  to  praise,  and 
not  least  Professor  Adams  excellent  judgment 
and  his  severe,  direct  stj  le 


Pebbles 

"What  is  home  without  a  mother?" 
"An  incubator,  I  guess." — New  York  Amer- 
ican. 

No  place  feels  like  home  after  you  have 
once  lived  in  the  White  House. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  refused  to  be  either 
a  dark  horse  or  a  goat. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Our  notion  of  wasted  effort  is  tne  job  of 
cross-examining  John  D.  Rockefeller. — Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

Some  men  are  born  rich,  some  achieve 
riches,  and  some  are  Southern  delegates. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

With  the  National  Committee  as  referee 
we  believe  Mr.  Taft  would  never  lose  a  golf 
game,  either. — St.   Louis  Republican. 

After  it  is  all  over,  it  will  be  almost  like  a 
vacation  1o  Senator  Dixon  and  Mr.  McKinley 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  again. — Columbus. 
Ohio,  State  Journal. 

Senator  Williams  estimates  that  it  costs 
the  Government  $6  to  bathe  a  Senator.  This 
is  nothing  to  what  it  would  cost  to  whitewash 
one. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "please  tell  us  how 
the  altercation  began." 

"I  didn't  see  any  altercation,"  replied  the 
witness.  "I  was  too  busy  watchin'  the  fight." 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Does  any  one  know,"  writes  a  lady  to- 
Marion  Harland,  "that  cherry  leaves  boiled 
with  plum  jelly  make  it  taste  like  cherry 
jelly?"  But  does  any  one  know  that  sauer- 
kraut boiled  with  cherry  jelly  makes  it  taste 
like    Tophet? — Chicago    Tribune. 

An  anxious  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
whether  a  lady  who  is  sent  by  her  constituents 
to  a  national  convention,  should  he  referred 
to  as  a  delegatess  or  a  delegatrix.  Why  not 
make  a  bid  for  the  German  vote  by  calling  her 
a  delegatessen  ? — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"We   must    g*o   to   Stratford." 

"What's  the  use?  We  can  buy  Stratford 
postcards  in  London." 

"My  friend,  one  travels  for  something  more 
than  to  send  postcards.  1  want  to  write  my 
name  on  Shakespeare's  tomb."-  Louisville 
(  oftrier-J ournal. 

"A  wo\i  w  came  into  the  hospital  the  other 
da>  and  she  was  so  cross-eyed  that  the  tears 
ran   down   ber  back." 

"You    cDuldn't    do   anything    for   her,   could 

y<  hi  ?" 

"Yes,    we    treated    her    for    bacteria."-  -  \ 
York  .  I mcrican. 
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The  Roosevelt   Party  Movement 

There  is  internal  evidence  in  the  call 
for  a  convention  to  form  the  projected 
new  Roosevelt  party  that  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  Again  he 
expresses  his  disapproval  of  "crooked 
political  bosses,"  asserts  the  right  of  the 
people  to  rule,  asks  for  social  and  indus- 
trial justice,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  legis- 
lation to  be  desired,  uses  those  curiously 
balanced  phrases  or  vague  definitions 
which  have  characterized  many  of  his 
public  utterances.  The  call  is  addrest  to 
those  who  "realize"  (as,  of  course,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thinks  he  does)  that  "the 
power  of  the  crooked  political  bosses  and 
of  the  privileged  classes  behind  them  is  so 
strong  in  the  two  old  party  organizations 
that  no  helpful  movement  in  the  real 
interest  of  our  country  can  come  out  of 
either."  We  do  not  believe  this  is  true 
of  either  party.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
still  a  partisan  Republican  it  might  be 
expected  that  his  opinion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  be  unfavorable,  but, 
whether  he  is  still  a  Republican  or  not, 
his  denunciation  of  the  Republican  party 
(being,  in  our  judgment,  undeserved) 
savors  of  ingratitude.     It  has  drawn  the 


following  comment  from  Thomas  L. 
James,  who  made  a  creditable  record  as 
Postmaster-General  in  Mr.  Garfield's 
Cabinet 

"He  has  been  in  office  almost  ever  since  he 
left  college,  excepting  two  or  three  years  after 
his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York.  Except  for  that  interval,  he  has  held 
office,  appointive  or  elective,  nearly  all  of  his 
active  life,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  Moreover,  many  of  the  leaders 
whom  he  has  accused  served  him  faithfully 
while  he  was  in  public  life." 

This  call  does  not  set  forth,  except  by 
generalizations,  what  the  new  party's 
platform  is  to  be.  But  several  planks  of 
that  platform  are  suggested  by  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  recently  said  and  in  other 
ways.  Of  course,  he'  is  to  be  the  party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  At  the 
beginning,  therefore,  must  be  the  asser- 
tion that  he  is  entitled  to  a  third  term 
and  is  the  first  American  who  has  de- 
served to  hold  the  office  for  more  than 
eight  years.  In  the  second  place,  prob- 
ably, will  be  a  demand  for  the  recall  of 
court  decisions  as  to  important  consti- 
tutional questions  by  a  majority  vote  at 
the  polls.  Then  there  will  be  an  asser- 
tion that  he  was  cheated  out  of  a  regular 
nomination  at  Chicago.  Bosses,  Flinn 
and  certain  others  excepted,  will  be  de- 
nounced. A  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law  will  be  opposed.  This  is 
foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent- 
ly exprest  opinion.  He  says  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  law  should  be  enforced 
strictly,  and  that  such  enforcement 
would  be  harmful  to  farmers'  associa- 
tions. 

What  the  platform  will  say  about  the 
tariff  cannot  be  foreseen.  If  it  shall  set 
forth  Mr.  Roosevelt's  views,  it  will  not 
differ  much  from  the  Chicago  Repub- 
lican platform,  for  he  supported  the 
New  York  platform  of  1910  (which 
might  have  been  written  by  Senator 
Aldrich),  and  has  commended  the  use  of 
an  expert  commission  or  board.  He  is 
inquiring  now  about  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  upon  the  cost  of  living,  and  is  al- 
ready convinced  that  import  duties  have 
not  increased  the  prices  of  butter  and 
eggs. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  call  that  the  com- 
mandment "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  will  be 
a  part  of  the  platform.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
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witness  against  thy  neighbor"  should 
be  added.  But  this  suggestion  comes 
from  friends  of  Mr.  Tatt  who  read  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  made  by  the  ex- 
President  during  the  recent  canvass. 
With  the  commandment  forbidding  theft 
there  will  be  no  reference,  we  presume, 
to  about  150  delegates'  seats  in  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  Roosevelt  claims  for 
which  were  rejected  by  the  votes  of  all 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  in  the  com- 
mittee. Among  these  claims  were  those 
from  the  South  which  had  been  manu- 
factured "for  psychological  effect. " 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  (Senator 
Borah  and  others)  voted  against  these 
claims  they  virtually  said  to  somebody, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

This  was  the  meaning  of  their  action 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  Indiana  con- 
tests (two  excepted),  of  which,  speaking 
of  the  Taft  delegates,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
said  and  even  then  was  saying  that  ''they 
represented  absolutely  nothing  but  fraud 
as  vulgar,  as  brazen  and  as  cynically 
open  as  any  ever  committed  by  the 
Tweed  regime  in  New  York  forty-odd 
years  ago."  In  connectipn  with  the  com- 
mandment against  theft  something  might 
be  said  about  Presidential  electors. 

Immediately  after  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Wilson  there  were  signs  that 
the  movement  for  a  new  or  Roosevelt 
party  had  suffered  a  check.  In  the  call's 
list  of  signatures  names  which  some  ex- 
pected to  see  there  are  missing.  Several 
Roosevelt  leaders  went  over  to  Mr.  Taft. 
The  movement  for  a  new  party  was  op- 
posed by  Governors  and  other  prominent 
men  who  had  stood  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  Chicago  convention.  Republican 
Progressive  Leagues  in  one  or  two 
States  decided  to  work  within  the  old 
party;  in  one  or  two  others  they  voted, 
at  conferences,  to  support  Wilson ;  in 
other  States  the  Roosevelt  Progressive 
forces  were  divided.  Governor  I  ladlev 
said  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  making  of  a  third  party  in  Mis- 
souri. "The  Republican  party,"  he  add- 
ed, "is  already  a  Progressive  organiza- 
tion." Said  Governor  (  )sborn,  of  Mich- 
igan : 

"I  do  not  think  a  new  part}  erected  upon 
th*e  passions  of  any  number  of  rrten  ran  live 
When  those  who  arc  righteously  angry  be- 
cause of  the  action  at   Chicago  come  to  their 


senses  they  will  discover  that  they  are  angry 
at  certain  men  in  the  Republican  party  and  not 
at  the  splendid  old  party  itself.  One-half  the 
work  necessary  to  create  a  new  party,  if  di- 
rected to  purify  the  Republican  party  will  pro- 
duce tenfold  better  results." 

But  he  thought  the  people  should  be 
enabled,  by  temporary  measures,  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  those  Repub- 
licans who  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Taft  could  vote  for  Governor  Wilson 
without  bolting. 

Many  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, however,  who  oppose  the  making 
of  a  new  party  will  use  their  influence  to 
secure  for  him  the  votes  of  their  States' 
Presidential  electors.  Their  plan  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan  is  that  in  States 
where  the  organization  is  controlled  by 
Roosevelt  Progressives  the  electors  shall 
vote  for  Roosevelt ;  that  in  States  con- 
trolled in  opposition  to  him  there  shall 
be  a  Roosevelt  ticket.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says  he  is  willing  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion in  any  State  where  there  is  no  real 
Republican  party  shall  be  called  Demo- 
cratic Progressive.  "The  titular  Repub- 
lican party,"  he  asserts,  "has  no  moral 
right  to  the  name,  and  every  honest 
Republican  who  is  true  to  Lincoln's  prin- 
ciples must  vote  with  us."  He  also  says : 
"If  any  elector  named  at  the  primaries 
last  spring  is  to  act  honestly  he  must 
either  vote  for  me  or  not  run  for  elector 
at  all." 

There  is  no  way  to  compel  an  elector 
to  vote  for  any  candidate.  His  obliga- 
tion is  a  moral  one.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  70  of  the  men  who  have 
been  made  electors  intend  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  several  States  where 
such  action  is  foreseen  or  expected,  there 
will  be  two  Republican  tickets,  and  Taft 
electors  will  be  nominated  by  petition. 
This  course  will  be  taken  under  some 
difficulties,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
controversies  arising  will  be  sent  to  the 
courts.  If  the  new  party  is  formed, 
therefore,  and  if  the  plans  made  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  supporters  are  carried 
out,  the  strength  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  electoral  college  will  be  divided,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Democratic  party. 
There  will  be  litigation  and  lasting  dis- 
sension. We  do  nol  believe  that  the  pro 
posed  Roosevelt  party  can  elect  Mr. 
Roosevell  :  ii  can  only  defeat  Mr.  Taft. 
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Would  a  division  of  the  Republican  tation  from  the  continents  lying  below 
party  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Taft  pro-  the  equator,  and  would  nearly  ruin  all 
mote  the  Progressive  cause?  Those  the  agriculture  of  central  Europe.  We 
who  signed  the  call  for  a  third  party  are  told  that  the  eucalyptus,  which  in 
convention,  and  others  who  now  intend  this  country  can  only  be  grown  in  south- 
to  procure  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  support  in  ern  California,  and  middle  and  southern 
the  electoral  college  should  carefully  Florida,  can  be  found  on  the  west  'coast 
consider  this  question.     A  new  political  of  Scotland. 

party,  if  it  is  to  amount  to  anything  and  The  present  inventory   sent  to  us  by 

is  to  serve  the  public  interest,  must  have  Secretary   Wilson,  or   more  directly  by 

a  broad  moral  basis  which  this  proposed  Dr.  David  Fairchild,  contains  plants  ob- 

party    would    lack.      This    movement    is  tained  by   Frank   N.   Meyer,   during  an 

characterized     by     false     pretenses.       It  exploration    trip    across    the    mountain 

promises  to  be  marked  by  treachery  and  range   which   lies   between   Chinese   and 

factional   litigation.      It    began   and    has  Russian  territory,  a  region  with  vegeta- 

proceeded  in  the  interest  of  one  man's  tion  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 

ambition.     The   effect  of   it,   if   it  shall  and  possessing  a  climate  much  like  that 

continue,  cannot  be  beneficial,  but  must  of   the   Upper   Mississippi   Valley.      Be- 

be  harmful.     In  the  interest  of  the  gen-  sides  what  Mr.  Meyer  furnishes,  we   have 

eral  welfare  it  should  be  ended.  a  good  deal  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 

gathered  by   Mr.   C.  V.   Piper,  and  our 

What    the    Department    of   Agri-  consuls  have  added  more  or  less  from 

i.           T      F>    "  manv  different  sections.    There  is  a  new 

culture  is  uoing  berry  called  the  akala>  in  the  mbus  fam_ 

What    the    Agricultural    Department  ily,   and   there  are  over  thirty  varieties 

is  doing  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  of  alfalfa  and  fourteen  of  clover  to  be 

plants,  especially  new  fruits,  constitutes  tested  by  our  farmers,  hoping  to  secure 

a  chapter  in  American  history  of  great  varieties  that  will  make  fodder  and  hay 

importance.     Already  our  common  gar-  in  Florida  and  the  farthest  North, 

dens    are    tolerably    well    supplied    with  There   are   seventy-seven   varieties   of 

vegetables  and  fruits  from  every  quarter  rice  for  our  Southern  States,  and  there 

of  the  globe.     In  our  orchards  there  are  are  two  novel  forms  of  potato  from  the 

apples  that  have  been  brought  in   from  mountains  of  Peru,  and  there  is  a  tropi- 

Russia    and    Turkestan,    peaches    from  cal  leguminous  plant  which  forms  tubers 

China,  and  cherries  and  persimmons  from  that  taste  like  the  potato,  and  there  is  a 

Japan.      Men    are    kept    abroad    all    the  palm  that  resists  the  drought  admirably 

time,    ransacking    the    world    for    new  and  that  furnishes  a  syrup  of  high  value, 

things,  or  improvements  on  what  we  al-  There  are   new   strains  of  oranges   and 

ready   have.     The   last  bulletin   of  new  hardy   stock   for  such   fruits,   hoping  to 

introductions  was  issued  May  31,  and  it  carry  them  a  little  farther  north  than  at 

is  astounding  to    find    in  the  inventory  present.     Perhaps  nothing  more  impor- 

contributions  from  Siberia,  South  Africa,  tant  is  found  in  the  whole  list  than  a  col- 

Kashgar,  Palestine,  British  West  Africa,  lection  of  soja  beans   from   Manchuria. 

Manchuria  and  the  Philippines.  This  bean  we  have  hardly  begun  to  find 

We  are  told  that  the  area  of  inhabited  out.     It  is  not  only  a  legume  of  great 

country  on  the  globe  which  is  visited  by  value  for  creating  humus,  furnishing  at 

zero  temperatures,  and  under  this  malign  the  same  time  a  vast  amount  of  human 

influence,  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  food,  while  the  fodder  is  of  high  value, 

our  own  northern  hemisphere  and  to  the  either  green  or  cured,  but  some  of  the 

tops  of  mountains.     It  is  for  this  reason  varieties   furnish  a   paint  oil,  and  there 

that  we  find  a  great  many  plants  in  Eu-  is  a  sort  of  milk,  not  at  all  urlike  cow's 

rope  and  Asia    which  we  hope  to  make  milk,  manufactured  from  some  varieties 

use  of  in  this  country,  but  that  in  some  of  these  beans. 

way  must  be  acclimated.     Such  a  tern-  The  persimmon,  which  has  grown  so 

perature  as  prevails  on  our  great  plains,  immensely    in    value    in    the    Southern 

during  the  winter,  would  wipe  off  vege-  States    by  the  introduction  of  Japanese 
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varieties,  is  being  widened  in  its  value  by 
varieties  that  furnish  a  fermented  water- 
proofing. There  is  a  new  pine,  which 
grows  to  a  hight  of  two  hundred  feet  and 
has  cones  twelve  inches  long.  There  is  a 
lemon  from  high  up  on  the  Himalayas, 
which  is  not  injured  by  severe  frost  and 
is  of  decided  importance  to  growers  of 
this  fruit.  The  lemon  as  we  have  had  it 
is  more  tender  than  the  orange,  and  its 
cultivation  will  be  greatly  increased  as 
soon 'as  we  get  a  variety  frost  resistant. 
A  new  fruit  called  annona  comes  to  us 
from  Brazil.  The. fruit  is  nearly  spheri- 
cal and  weighs  about  six  ounces.  The 
taste  of  the  fruit  is  not  unlike  an  apple, 
while  the  tree  resembles  a  persimmon. 
We  evidently  may  have  here  something 
worth  the  work  of  our  horticulturists  to 
improve. 

The  Chinese  flat  peach,  which  has  been 
doing  good  service  in  Florida,  but  where 
its  varieties  are  too  small,  is  represented 
by  a  large,  luscious  soft  from  Shantung 
that  may  double  the  value  of  those  now 
cultivated.  Three  new  sorts  of  passion 
fruit,  offering  edible  fruit,  come  to  us 
from  the  Society  Islands  and  elsewhere 
and  open  a  new  volume  of  garden  enter- 
prise. Melon  seed  is  distributed  that  will 
give  us  fruit  that  will  last  all  summer. 
A  Christmas  melon  will,  of  course,  be 
not  only  enjoyable  but  truly  valuable.  A 
banana  comes  from  Paraguay  which 
grows  to  a  hight  of  twenty-five  feet.  The 
bunches  of  fruit  often  weigh  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  flavor  is  said  to  he 
the  finest  of  all  bananas.  Special  eiT<  rt 
has  been  made  to  collect  rubber  trees, 
and  our  common  lawn  trees,  such  as  ma- 
ple and  ash  and  linden,  have  added  varie- 
ties. The  peanut,  which  has  recently  had 
a  great  impetus  given  to  its  culture,  is 
represented  by  new  varieties  in  this  bul- 
letin. Cotton  also  has  had  attention,  anjd 
whatever  promises  better  yield  or  weight 
of  bolls  has  been  collected. 

This  is  enough  to  make  us  grateful, 
•but  it  does  not  begin  t<>  cover  the  list. 
There  are  new  sorts  of  poplars  and  wil- 
lows; new  apples  and  pears  and  apricots 
and  plums;  new  mangos  and  carobs  and 
plantains;  new  honeysuckles  and  iris  and 
roses  and  clematis,  and  special  effort  to 
secure  a  hardy  blue  poppy;  new  shrubs 
like  barberries  and  spireas;  new  wheats 


and  barleys  and  oats ;  new  rhubarb  and 
asparagus  and  lupins ;  new  grapes  in 
large  variety ;  and  with  all  the  rest  there 
are  new  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes ; 
and  more  varieties  of  the  dasheen,  which 
the  Department  some  time  ago  told  us 
was  likely  to  be  a  rival  of  the  potato. 

If  one-quarter  of  all  this  story  were 
all  that  could  be  told,  it  would  be  enough 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  doubling  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  are  being  enormously  en- 
riched by  these  importations.  They  not 
only  enrich  us  materially,  but  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  producers.  They  are 
distributed  about  the  country,  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  investigators  and  skill- 
ful culturists,  to  be  tested.  Some  things 
will  be  of  no  special  value  for  this  coun- 
try, but  others  will  prove  to  be  of  more 
value  than  could  be  anticipated — even  of 
revolutionary  influence  among  our  food 
products.  The  bulletin  before  us  covers 
only  from  April  1  to  June  30  of  this  year, 
and  the  inventory  extends  from  30,462  to 
31,370.  The  work  grows  in  volume  and 
in  value.  If  waste  has  characterized 
American  life  up  to  the  present  time  we 
are  certainly  now  entering  an  era  of  ac- 
quisition and  farm  economics.  Alto- 
gether the  story  is  one  that  should  be  read 
by  every  member  of  Congress,  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  the  real  nature  of 
agriculture,  its  relative  place  among  the 
industries  and  the  possibilities  ahead. 

Up  to  date  we  are  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, devoted  to  manufacturing ;  we  are  a 
land  of  farms,  half  cultivated;  we  are  a 
land  of  enormous  wealth,  one-third  an- 
nually wasted ;  a  people  not  yet  awake  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  to  feed  an  enormous- 
ly increasing  population,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  world  besides.  It  is  not  from  the 
loom  that  comes  our  wealth,  but  from  the 
loam,  and  out  of  the  loam  we  must  learn 
to  charm  those  resources  which  will  make 
us  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  The  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  comple 
mented  by  the  accumulation  of  such  re 
sources  as  we  have  named,  is  the  special 
glory  of  the  present  time.  An  increased 
navy  is  as  nothing  to  this  enlargement  <^\ 
American  resources,  and  should  so  be 
viewed py  the  Government  as  well  as  the 
people. 
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Tissue   Survival  and  Transplanta- 
tion 

Probably  the  most  interesting  subject 
in  experimental  medicine  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  investigation  of  the  life  of 
tissues  independently  of  the  life  of  the 
organism  to  which  they  belong.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  great  many  tissues  ex- 
hibit vital  manifestations  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  animal  from  which 
they  came  is  dead,  or  after  their  com- 
plete separation  from  all  possibility  of 
communication  with  the  vital  forces  of 
the  animal  to  which  they  originally  be- 
longed. First  this  partial  survival  seemed 
very  startling,  but  after  all  certain  phases 
of  it  have  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind for  a  long  while.  It  has  been  known, 
for  instance,  that  sometimes  the  hair  of 
dead  bodies  grows,  and  that  this  growth 
may  even  continue  for  months  after 
death.  The  nails  may  also  grow.  The 
usual  explanation  offered  was  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vital  energy  had  become 
stored  in  the  merely  vegetative  functions 
of  these  tissues  and  this  growth  had  pro- 
ceeded in  spite  of  the  death  of  the  organ- 
ism, because  by  chance  conditions  were 
favorable  enough  to  provide  nourish- 
ment. 

Such  phenomena  were  often  very  dis- 
turbing to  philosophic  principles  or  spe- 
cial systems,  but  the  facts  were  well 
known.  Other  related  phenomena  had 
also  been  noted.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  tradition  widely  diffused,  among 
country  boys  at  least,  that  the  tail  of  a 
dead  snake  does  not  die  till  sundown. 
The  tradition  is  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion that  the  tail  of  a  snake,  even  after 
the  crushing  of  its  head  or  some  other 
injury  that  surely  kills  the  animal,  will 
still  wiggle  slightly  when  touched  and 
evidently  contains  some  power  of  vital 
reaction.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
known  that  the  heart  of  the  frog  will 
continue  to  beat  for  a  considerable  period 
after  its  removal  from  the  animal,  and 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  its  ac- 
tivity may  be  prolonged  for  hours  or 
even  days.  A  frog's  heart  beating  away 
vigorously  on  a  plate  while  its  possessor 
is  long  dead  is  rather  startling  when  first 
seen.  If  the  heart,  however,  is  so  placed 
that  a  salt  solution  will  flow  thru  it  under 
the  influence  of  its  own  beating  it  will 


actually  continue  to  do  work  for  many 
hours.  When  it  stops  it  is  because  it  is 
choked  with  effete  products  and  not  be- 
cause it  is  exhausted.  If  the  salt  solu- 
tion passing  thru  it  will  carry  these  off 
the  heart  will  do  work  effectively  for  a 
considerable  period. 

From  these  well-known  observations 
to  certain  modern  developments  in  the 
keeping  of  tissues  alive  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  living  animal  is  not  a  far 
step.  During  the  past  decade  narticu- 
larly  a  number  of  men  have  been  grow- 
ing animal  cells  in  various  nutritive  solu- 
tions. In  very  recent  years  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel,  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has 
engaged  in  these  investigations.  Up  to 
this  time  it  has  been  presumed  that, 
while  the  vital  activity  of  the  tissues  of 
cold-blooded  animals,  being  of  low  grade 
and  little  dependent  on  intense  vital  proc- 
esses, might  well  survive,  those  of  warm- 
blooded animals  almost  surely  perished, 
that  is,  ceased  to  have  life  within  a  very- 
short  time  after  their  separation  from 
the  body,  or  the  completion  of  that  proc- 
ess that  we  know  as  death,  in  which  the 
co-ordinate  function  of  the  various  or- 
gans of  an  animal  ceases.  It  is  true  that 
certain  hibernation  processes  in  warm- 
blooded animals  showed  that  there  might 
be  almost  a  complete  arrest  of  vital  proc- 
esses for  even  a  prolonged  period,  show- 
ing the  provision  of  nature  for  protection 
against  unusual  conditions.  Besides  cer- 
tain observations  made  on  submerged 
persons  showed  that  a  fainting  process 
might  be  so  complete  as  to  cause  what 
looks  like  absolute  cessation  of  vital 
functions,  yet  the  awakening  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  life  again  is  not  precluded' 
even  after  immersion  for  half  an  hour  or 
more.  Ordinarily  anything  more  than, 
three  minutes  of  immersion  must  be  con- 
sidered fatal.  If  the  individual  has  been 
scared  into  a  fainting  fit,  however,  by  the 
danger  and  the  exhaustion  of  unavailing 
efforts,  life  may  be  preserved  in  a  sort  of 
lethargic  state  even  for  as  long  as  two- 
hours. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  Dr.  Carrel's 
results  are  not  so  surprising.  He  has 
been  able  to  take  portions  of  chicken 
hearts  and  keep  them  beating  provided 
arrangements  were  made  for  removing 
exhausted  material  as  fast  as  it  was  man- 
ufactured,   not    only    for    days,    but    for 
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weeks  and  months.    A  portion  of  chicken  using  the  word  impossible  in  this  conneo 

heart,  for  instance,  may  be  kept  beating  tion.      Dentists  now  transplant  teeth  or 

under  these  circumstances  for  days,  then  occasionally   remove   a   tooth,   scrape   its 

placed  in  a  cold  storage  chamber,  where  roots  and  replace  it  and  have  it  become 

it  will  cease  beating,  but  where  the  cold  fast  in  the  gums  once  more.      We  have 

will  prevent  deterioration  processes  and  found,  too,,  in  the  historical  developments 

where,   of    course,   microorganisms    will  of  recent  years  that    this    is    not  a  new 

have  no  chance  to  grow,  and  then  by  irri-  idea,  but  that  in  Roman  times,  when,  by 

tating  the  muscle  fibers  after  they  have  the  way,  nearly  all  of  our  modern  devel- 

been  inactive  for  days  or  even  weeks  they  opments    in    dentistry    were   anticipated, 

will  ,  begin    to     beat     rhythmically    once  Roman    mistresses    occasionally,    on   the 

more,   and   under   proper   circumstances  loss  of  one  of  their  own  teeth,  had  a  cor- 

continue  the  beating.  responding  pretty  tooth  from  the  mouth 

Motion  as  "a  vital  manifestation  is  easy  of  a  slave  transplanted  to  their  mouths, 
to  appreciate,  but  other  vital  activities  where  they  frequently  took  root.  Sue- 
are  more  difficult  of  recognition.  Dr.  cessful  experiences  with  regard  to  the 
Carrel,  however,  has  been  able  to  keep  transplantation  of  bone  are  not  uncom- 
tissues  alive  in  cold  storage  for  long  mon.  Fresh  bone,  above  all  living  bone, 
periods,  because  -when  these  were  grafted  has  been  grafted  on  to  the  edge  of  a 
into  living  animals  they  exhibited  all  the  bony  defect  and  successful  coaptation 
manifestations  of  life  after    a    time,  and  secured. 

were  not  treated  as  foreign  bodies  or  as  Our  observations  in  the  past  have  been 

dead  materials  by  the  tissues  of  the  living  empirical  to  a  great  extent  and  without 

animal,   which    ordinarily   guard    them-  a  proper  basis  of  organized  scientific  in- 

selves  very  jealously  from  the  intrusion  vestigation.    Now  Dr.  Carrel  would  seem 

of  non-living  matter.      Portions  of  arte-  to   have   brought   us   to   a   point   where 

ries  and  veins  have  been  thus  kept  and  transplantation  can  be  done  under  scien- 

transplanted  with  complete  success.     Dr.  tific  conditions  and  where  a  great  future 

Carrel  has  gone  farther,  however,  and  has  development  of  surgery  may  readily  take 

even  removed  whole  organs  as  muscles  place.     The   possibility   of   taking    from 

and  even  the    more    complex    organs  as  young  healthy  tissued  subjects  who  are 

kidneys    from   one   animal    in   order   to  killed  by  accident  tissues  and  even  or- 

transplant  it  into  another  and  has  sue-  gans  that  may  be  preserved  under  proper 

cessfully   accomplished    the   transplanta-  cold  storage  condition  until  needed  for 

tion.     These  complex  and  highly  organ-  transplantation   by    the    surgeon    to    the 

ized  tissues  may  be  preserved  from  de-  body  of  persons  who  lack  just  these  or- 

generative  processes  just  as  simpler  tis-  gans  or  tissues  is  opened  up.     It  would 

sues,  so  that  the  whole  field  of  the  possi-  not  be  surprising  at  all  if  a  magnificently 

bility   of    transplanting    new   organs   is  significant  development  of  modern  sur- 

opened  up.  gcry  should  come  along  these  lines,  tho 

Dr.  Carrel's  discoveries  were  at  first  so  many  of  the  ideas  connected  with  it 

received -with  some  skepticism  when  re-  are  unusual,  a  little  deterrent  to  thought, 

ported  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medi-  startling  to  certain  phases  of  philosophy 

cine  June  19,  but  they  were  confirmed  on  and  generally  productive    of   an    uneasy 

July    10   by   a    paper    read    before    that  feeling  of  somehow  exceeding  the  proper 

body    announcing    that    two    Rumanian  bounds  of  interference  with  the  processes 

physicians,    by    means    of    his    methods,  of  nature.      Such  a  feeling,  however,  is 

had    succeeded    in    preserving   alive    for  only  another  manifestation  of  that  curi- 

several  weeks  fragments  of  mammalian  ous  distrust  of  Providence  that  hesitated 

nerve  tissue  immersed  in  the  plasma  of  at  first  over  the  use  of  anesthetics,  some- 

the    animal    and    also    in    inducing    the  times  condemns  even  yet  amputations  be- 

tissue    to    grow    and    develop    new    cells  cause,  as  parents  say  when  refusing  to  al- 

under  these  conditions.  low  the  amputation  of  the  limb  of  a  child, 

At  first  this  idea  seems  so  startling  that  let  him  be  as  God  made  him  or  let  him 

it  may  be  deemed  almost  an  impossibility.  not  be, •and  in  general  makes  people  fear 

We    have    certain    familiar    experiences,  lest  they  should  be  invading  sacred  for- 

however,  that  readily  dissuade    us    from  bidden  ground  in  matters  of  health. 
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Getting  Away  from  Things 

Whence  this  mighty  migration  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  are,  this  rush  from 
city  to  country  and  from  country  to  city, 
this  packing  of  steamers  and  crowding 
of  trains?  What  is  the  force  that  is 
moving  this  mass  of  humanity  back  and 
forth  and  round  and  round  the  world? 
Js  it  a  force  of  attraction  or  of  repul- 
sion? The  older  textbooks  on  physics 
talked  much  of  attractions,  of  mysterious 
cords  that  drew  one  body  to  another, 
even  of  vacuums  that  "sucked  up"  liq- 
uids. But  the  modern  physicist  shows  a 
decided  preference  for  the  interpretation 
of  movement,  whenever  possible,  by 
pushes  instead  of  pulls.  He  likes  to  see 
the  engine  at  the  tail  of  a  train  instead 
of  at  the  head  of  it.  May  not  here,  as 
often  before,  sociology  take  lessons 
from  physics  and  interpret  many  human 
motives  by  antipathy  instead  of  affinity? 

Is  it  really  the  call  of  the  wild  which 
makes  people  take  to  the  woods  at  this 
season  of  the  year?  Is  it  not  rather  the 
distaste  of  the  tame?  Are  they  drawn 
into  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  by  pull 
of  the  vacuum  there  or  are  they  impelled 
to  leave  the  city  by  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation? Do  they  seek  the  sea  because 
they  love  it  or  because  they  are  tired  of 
dry  land?  Are  they  so  fond  of  new  faces 
or  are  they  sick  of  seeing  the  old  ones  ? 

It  may  be  argued  on  pragmatic  prin- 
ciples that  the  mode  of  interpretation 
makes  no  difference,  that  a  push  and  a 
pull  being  identical  in  their  effects  are 
identical  in  themselves.  The  movement 
is  all  that  is  known,  so  the  cause  may  be 
what  you  will.  But  however  that  may  be 
in  physics,  it  does  not  hold  for  humanity, 
for  here  we  have  motives  to  consider  as 
well  as  movements.  And  motives  may 
lead  in  many  different  directions.  If  it 
is  not  love  of  Europe  that  sends  us 
abroad,  but  the  desire  to  escape  from 
America,  then  that  desire  might  be  satis- 
fied by  going  in  some  other  direction,  or 
even  by  staying  at  home,  if  one  could 
contrive  to  escape  at  home  from  the 
routine  of  everyday  life. 

Probably  women  do  like  hotel  life 
better  than  housework,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  men  really  like  fishing  better 
than  office  work.  Fishing,  however,  is 
recognized    by    society    as    a    legitimate 


reason  for  breaking  home  ties,  and  any 
less  conventional  excuse  would  hardly 
have  the  same  validity.  But  civilized 
man  finds  the  return  to  nature  a  some- 
what painful  process,  and  the  wife-less 
vacation  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be.  Strange  how  much  more  a  man 
misses  his  wife  when  she  is  gone  than 
when  she  is  with  him. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  the  vacation 
motive  is  .essentially  an  effort  to  get 
away  from  things,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
just  what  things  we  want  to  get  away 
from.  For  lack  of  a  little  frankness  with 
ourselves  we  are  apt  to  run  into  just 
what  we  are  ostensibly  trying  to  avoid. 
People  may  go  to  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  and  there  they  may 
be  pestered  by  the  typhoid  fly  or  be  punc- 
tured by  mosquitoes  loaded  with  malaria. 
A  man  may  seek  relief  from  anxiety  and 
responsibility  in  the  forest  primeval,  and 
there  be  worried  by  weather  and  camp 
cares  until  his  nerves  are  a  frazzle.  We 
say  we  want  to  get  away  from  all  printed 
matter,  so  we  leave  behind  us  the  book 
that  might  have  interested  us,  and  then 
we  spend  our  time  in  camp  reading  every 
word  in  the  country  paper  that  comes 
wrapped  around  the  green  corn.  We 
take  ship  to  escape  the  daily  news  and 
then  agitate  the  ether  of  half  a  hemi- 
sphere in  order  to  extract  from  it  a  little 
information  as  to  the  day's  doings. 

The  real  vacation  is  not  change  of 
place,  but  change  of  mind.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  got  by  wishing.  Nor  can  a 
tourist  agency  help  us  out  here.  Now 
we  can  do  what  we  like,  we  say.  But 
can  we?  Not  unless  we  know  what  we 
would  like  to  do.  A  man  let  loose  on  a 
vacation  is  like  one  who  retires  from 
business  in  order  to  enjoy  life,  only  to 
discover  that  he  had  been  enjoying  his 
former  life  and  can  enjoy  no  other.  The 
rubber  band  that  has  been  long  on  the 
stretch  does  not  rejoice  in  its  release 
from  duty.  It  lies  limp  and  unelastic  on 
the  table,  still  bent  to  the  shape  of  the 
papers  it  has  held  together.  A  vacation 
teaches-  us  that  the  things  we  would  get 
away  from  have  become  a  part  of  our- 
selves. There  are  no  lines  in  nature. 
Environment  and  personality  interpene- 
trate. So  we  say,  "It  seems  good  to  get 
home  again,"  and  we  slip  back  into  our 
groove  with  a  click  of  satisfaction.    The 
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vacation  has  paid  if  it  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  an  illusion.  We  can  never  have 
a  thoroly  enjoyable  vacation  unless  we 
leave  ourselves  behind. 

The  Persian   Prophet 

The  visit  of  Abdul  Baha  to  this  coun- 
try is  an  interesting  event  even  to  those 
of  us  who  do  not  sec  in  Bahaism  a  new 
revelation  destined  to  supersede  the  older 
faiths:  It  is  interesting,  at  the  least,  to 
have  brought  visibly  before  us  evidence 
that  Asia,  the  aged  mother  of  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  has  not  yet 
become  barren.  For  he  who  is  now  in 
our  midst  is  by  many  millions  of  people 
today  regarded  as  a  prophet,  "yea,  and 
much  more  than  a  prophet."  The  number 
of  his  followers  can,  of  course,  be  only 
vaguely  estimated,  because  when  one 
embraces  the  faith  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily separate  himself  from  the  sect  or 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For 
the  foremost  aim  of  Bahaism  is  unity. 
It  would  "the  Two-and-Seventy  jarring 
Sects"  not  "confute,"  but  combine.  The 
stanch  and  inexorable  monotheism  which 
Bahaism  inherits  from  Judaism  and 
Islamism  leads  it  do  away  with  diver- 
sity and  dissension  wherever  found,  in 
society,  religion,  or  language. 

Bahaism  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
freak  or  fake  religions  which  arise 
among  us  or  are  brought  to  us  from 
abroad.  Perhaps  there  are  among  its 
American  disciples  some  of  the  class  who 
take  up  with  Bahaism  because  bridge  is 
going  out.  If  so  we  may  at  least  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  change.  Bahaism 
has  proved  its  vitality,  its  reality,  not 
only  by  inspiring  its  adherents  to  suffer 
martyrdom  by  the  thousand  for  the  new 
faith,  but  still  more  by  inspiring  them  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony, 
Shiite  and  Sunnite,  Jew  and  Christian  in 
the  same  community.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  "the  brief  history  of 
the  movement  is  marred  by  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  such  strife  as  always 
accompanies  the  rise  of  a  new  sect. 
There  have  been  schisms  and  conflicts  of 
authority,  theological  controversies  and 
squabbles  over  rank,  in  which  brother 
has  been  set  against  brother,  and  the 
sword  and  the  poison  cup  have  been  em- 
ployed to  settle  religious  questions. 


As  was  stated  in  our  issue  of  April  11, 
the  Bab  was  executed  at  Tabriz  in 
1850;  then  arose  one  greater  than  he, 
Baha  Ullah,  who  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  prison,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Abdul  Baha,  now  in  this  country,  was 
only  released  from  perpetual  imprison- 
ment by  the  Turkish  revolution.  He  is 
an  aged  man  now,  with  a  long  white 
beard  and  a  saintly  face,  worn  but  peace- 
ful. His  bearing  is  simple  and  digni- 
fied, unembarrased  by  unaccustomed 
surroundings,  giving  his  message  from  a 
Christian  pulpit  to  a  strange  audience  in 
a  foreign  land  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  naturalness  as  tho  he  were  address- 
ing his  disciples  in  Acre.  To  say  "from 
a  pulpit"  is  hardly  correct,  since  he  dis- 
likes to  occupy  such  an  exalted  position, 
preferring  to  put  himself  upon  a  level 
with  his  audience.  Standing  upon  the 
floor  or  walking  to  and  fro,  he  speaks 
quietly  in  Persian,  which,  sentence  by 
sentence,  is  translated,  tho  at  times  his 
expressive  features  and  gestures  make 
the  services  of  the  interpreter  almost 
superfluous.  He  wears  a  small  white 
turban  and  a  black  robe  over  a  white 
girdled  garment.  He  greets  the  audi- 
ence by  touching  his  forehead  repeatedly 
with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  and 
closes  his  sermon  with  a  half-chanted 
prayer,  standing  and  holding  his  hands 
upward  and  open,  as  tho  ready  to  receive 
the  blessing  he  beseeches. 

His  message,  coming  from  the  most 
turbulent  and  dissentious  country  of  the 
globe,  is  an  appeal  for  love,  peace  and 
unity.  He  shows  how  strife  and  enmitv 
defeat  the  aims  of  humanity  in  every 
field.  "The  aim  of  religion  is  fellowship 
and  love,  so  taught  His  Holiness  Christ, 
but  said  His  Holiness  Baha  Ullah,  if  re- 
ligion become  the  cause  of  enmity  then 
surely  is  irreligion  better  than  religion. 
Religious  teachings  are  remedies,  but 
when  a  remedy  causes  the  disease  it  is 
worse  than  nothing."  States  are  found- 
ed to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  co-oper- 
ation among .  people,  but  if  states  give 
rise  to  wars  then  are  they  altogether 
wrong.  Language  is  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  human  intercourse,  but 
this  purpose  is  defeated  when  language 
is  made  ^  means  of  isolation  and  dis- 
agreement. There  should  be  a  common 
international    language   which    all   could 
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learn  and  so  the  whole  world  be  brought 
into  communication.  To  say  that  there 
is  a  conflict  between  science  and  religion 
is  false,  for  "how  can  the  heart  approve 
what  the  brain  does  not  accept?"  The 
diversity  and  discord  that  exists  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  due  to  the  false  edu- 
cation and  position  of  women  in  the  past. 
"Women  should  be  educated  as  men  are 
and  have  the  same  rights  in  all  things." 
Such  in  essence  is  the  Bahai  doctrine, 
tho  stripped  of  poetic  imagery  and  illus- 
tration that  grows  in  a  Persian  garden. 
A  strange  offshoot  from  Mohammedan- 
ism in  these  latter  days — this  religion  of 
universal  peace,  mutual  toleration  and 
equal  rights.  Tho  its  lessons  may  be 
most  needed  in  Islam,  yet  they  are  far 
from  being  superfluous  to  Christendom. 

Bounties  for  Babies 

The  Government  of  Australia  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  into  the  next  Parliament, 
providing  for  a  maternity  allowance  of 
$25  in  the  case  of  any  child  born  in  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  carrying  into 
effect  one  of  the  planks  in  the  platform 
of  the  Labor  party,  which  also  advocates 
as  the  next  step  of  the  same  policy  ma- 
ternity rates  of  $2.50  a  week  for  three 
months  before  and  three  months  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  and,  thirdly,  pensions 
for  women  who,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  have  six  living  children, 
such  pensions  not  to  be  affected  by  other 
sources  of  income.  Australia  has  special 
reasons  for  such  efforts  to  promote  the 
growth  of  population,  for  here  is  prac- 
tically an  empty  continent,  a  land  as 
large  as  the  United  States  and  only  four 
and  a  half  million  people  in  it.  The  Asi- 
atic races  which  would  swarm  into  the 
island  are  strictly  excluded,  and  even 
European  immigrants  are  admitted  cau- 
tiously, so  great  is  the  fear  of  lowering 
wages  and  the  standard  of  life.  Yet  the 
Australian  birth  rate  has  fallen  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  and  is  now  lower  than 
that  of  overcrowded  Germany. 

This  decline  of  the  birth  rate,  however, 
is  common  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  it  is  generally  realized  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  the  handi- 
caps which  modern  conditions  have 
placed  on  parenthood.  As  Mr.  Forman 
showed  recently  in  The   Independent 


(June  20,  p.  1377),  the  factory  legisla- 
tion of  England  had  the  unexpected 
effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  the 
children  it  was  designed  to  protect. 
When  children  cease  to  be  profitable,  the 
tendency  is  to  cease  their  production. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lloyd- 
Ceorge,  in  the  insurance  bill  now  peril- 
ing in  Parliament,  provides  a  maternity 
allowance  of  $7.50  for  the  wife  of  an 
insured  workingman.  That  the  situation 
is  serious  is  evident  from  the  vital 
statistics  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30  last,  when 
the  birth  rate  was  10  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average  of  the  last  decade,  and  the 
births     exceeded     the     deaths    by     only 

81.645. 

The  French,  being  a  most  economical 
people,  have  ^one  farthest  in  curtailing 
expenses  by  dispensing  with  the  luxury 
of  children.  As  a  result,  the  population 
of  France  showed  an  excess  of  34,869 
deaths  as  compared  with  births  during 
the  year  191 1.  There  is  no  decrease  in 
the  marriage  rate.  M.  Messimy,  former 
Minister  of  War,  advises  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  a  premium  for  every  chile, 
born  of  the  same  mother  beginning  with 
the  fourth,  since  it  requires  more  than 
three  children  per  married  couple  to 
keep  up  the  population.  The  premium 
he  puts  at  $100,  half  to  be  paid  to  the 
mother  at  the  birth  of  the  child  and  half 
put  into  a  fund  to  provide  her  a  pension 
for  life.  To  raise  the  money  he  proposes 
a  special  tax  on  bachelors  or  on  the  heads 
of  families  without  children  or  with  only 
one.  This  is  certainly  a  fair  thing.  An- 
other attempt  to  solve  the  same  problem 
without  state  aid  is  the  erection  in  a  sub- 
urb of  Paris  of  workingmen's  flats  where 
the  birth  of  a  child  relieves  the  family 
of  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  following 
week.  This  is  different  from  some  New 
York  tenements,  where  the  birth  of  a 
child  is  penalized  by  eviction. 

In  Colorado  a  bill  for  subsidizing 
motherhood  is  to  be  voted  upon  in  No- 
vember by  the  people  of  the  State,  and, 
since  women  there  have  a  vote,  it  is  quite 
likely  to  carry.  It  provides  for  regular 
cash  payments  to  widowed  or  needy 
mothers  with  children  to  support.  This 
is  merely  following  the  example  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine, 
who  in  the  year  315  decreed  that  assist- 
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ance  should  be  given  from  the  public 
treasury  to  parents  too  poor  to  support 
their  children,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  killing  newborn  children 
or  selling  them  into  slavery.  Since  then 
the  race  has  made  a  sufficient  ethical  ad- 
vance, so  that  voluntary  infanticide  is 
not  to  be  feared,  but  otherwise  the  civil- 
ized world  is  in  a  state  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  owing  to  vari- 
ous causes,  such  as  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  life,  celibacy  and  childless- 
ness became  so  common  that  bounties 
and  penalties  of  all  sorts  were  devised 
to  check  the  tendency. 

Whether  such  legislative  expedients 
as  were  tried  in  Rome  and  most  other 
countries  at  some  time  in  their  history 
did  any  good  or  not  it  is  hard  to  say,  and 
still  harder  to  say  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  modern  efforts  of  which  we  have 
given  a  few  casual  examples,  altho  we 
recognize  their  good  intent  and  believe 
them  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  difficulty  is  that  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  claims  of  charity  and  of 
eugenics  come  into  conflict.  The  law- 
aims  at  two  targets  and  they  are  not  set 
in  the  same  direction.  Considered  mere- 
ly as  a  form  of  poor  relief,  any  such 
measures  will  undoubtedly  do  good. 
They  will  relieve  working  women  in 
part  of  the  burden  of  self-support  at  a 
time  when  all  their  vitality  is  needed  for 
more  important  purposes.  They  will 
often,  in  the  case  of  widowed  and  un- 
married mothers,  prevent  untold  suffer- 
ing and  despair.  Even  to  families  sail- 
ing with  the  plimsoll  mark  high  above 
the  water,  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  shil- 
lings will  prove  very  handy  in  such  an 
emergency.  A  state  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian can  hardly  do  le^s  and  ought  to  do 
more  of  such  relief. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  other 
aspects  of  the  question,  the  value  of  such 
legislation  is  more  than  doubtful.  For 
what  is  wanted,  after  all,  is  not  more 
people,  but  better  people.  Even  France 
does  not  need  a  greater  population  un- 
less for  the  purpose  of  fighting  German) 
or  filling  up  the  African  colonies.  Cer- 
tainly it  docs  not  need  an  increase  of 
the  population  recruited  from  the  mosl 
thriftless  class  of  the  community.  Bui 
the  measures  of  maternity  assistance 
now  being  considered   in'  various   coun- 


tries are  none  of  them  generous  enough 
to  secure  any  material  increase  i:i  tiie 
number  of  children  from  the  men  and 
women  who  are  best  fitted  to  become  the 
parents  of  the  coming  generation.  If 
these  bounty  systems  have  any  effect  at 
all  it  will  be  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  population  derived  from  parents 
below  the  average  in  ability,  energy 
and  self  control;  in  other  words,  it 
will  tend  toward  degeneration.  We 
do  not  mean  to  take  income  as  a 
measure  of  superiority,  but,  however 
unjustly  wealth  is  now  distributed,  it 
is  undeniable  that  paupers  and  those 
so  near  to  the  pauper  line  that  a  few 
dollars  will  make  a  difference  in  the  life 
of  a  child  are  not  those  whom  an  intel- 
ligent breeder  would  select  if  he  wished 
to  improve  the  race.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  more  prontble  for  the  state  to  pay 
$■5,000  apiece  for  children  which  a  com- 
petent committee  of  physicians  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  superior  heredity, 
health  and  promise,  than  to  pay  $5 
apiece  to  all  comers.  But  to  get  superior 
children  one  must  appeal  to  some  higher 
motive  than  the  hope  of  pecuniary  re- 
ward. To  reconcile  these  two  diverse 
aims,  that  of  helping  the  most  needy  and 
of  getting  the  best  babies  is  the  most 
difficult  as  it  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem that  the  modern  statesman  Ins  to 
solve.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
blind  offer  of  a  bounty,  however  large. 
No  legislator  can  offer  a  higher  reward 
than  did  Mohammed,  who  promised  that 
the  father  of  ten  children  should  have  a 
free  pass  to  Paradise.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  mother  or  mothers  of  the  ten, 
because  women,  having  no  souls,  cannot 
enter  Paradise  unless  it  happens  that 
their  husband  prefers  them  to  the  hourls 
there  provided.  But  even  from  [slam  we 
now  hear  complaints  of  a  failure  of  popu- 
lation, perhaps  owing  to  skepticism  as  to 
whether  the  promised  reward  has  evei 
been  paid.  At  any  rate,  this  experience 
does  not  encourage  confidence  in  the 
bounty  system  for  the  raising  of  the 
birth  rate. 

* 

The   1  rouse  of   Rep- 

The  Military  Craze      resentatives    has    re- 

•  fused   to   make   any 

appropriations    for    the    customary    two 

new    Dreadnoughts  this  year.     The  Sen- 
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ate  insists  on  two  battleships.  Con- 
gress is  deadlocked.  The  yellow  and 
pink  press,  the  Navy  League,  Admiral 
Alahan,  Secretary  Meyer  and  the  Repub- 
lican platform  all  clamor  for  two  battle- 
ships. The  Independent  hopes  that 
the  House  will  resist  the  pressure.  Not 
only  will  such  non-action  save  the  coun- 
try all  told  some  $50,000,000 — a  tidy 
sum  in  these  days  of  high  prices — but  it 
is  good  policy  as  well,  f  he  only  nations 
in  the  whole  world  against  whom  we 
might  conceivably  need  a  great  navy  are 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Japan. 
A  little  navy  is  sufficient  for  the  others. 
England,  France  and  Germany  are  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  sign  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  us  in  which  all  ques- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
Whenever  the  Senate  is  ready  we  can 
negotiate  them.  We  speak  with  confi- 
dence when  we  aver  that  Japan  is  like- 
wise prepared  to  enter  into  such  an  un- 
limited treaty  whenever  the  time  is  ripe. 
If  any  one  doubts  Japan's  friendliness 
toward  us  let  him  remember  how  Japan 
last  year  consented  to  a  modification  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  so  that,  in 
case  of  war  with  11  s,  England  would  not 
have  to  choose  between  breaking  her 
arbitration  treaty  with  us  or  her  alliance 
with  Japan.  Surely  Japan  would  never 
have  renounced  the  possibility  of  Eng- 
land's aid  if  she  had  expected  any 
trouble  with  us.  Even  more  absurd  is 
the  cry  now  suddenly  being  raised  by 
Admiral  Mahan  and  the  Navy  League 
that  the  Panama  Canal,  when  completed, 
will  render  it  necessary  to  build  more 
ships  than  ever.  They  never  dared  use 
that  argument  when  the  Government 
was  hesitating  about  digging  the  canal. 
Then  the  burden  of  their  song  was  that 
the  canal  would  double  the  efficiency  of 
the  fleet.  The  truth  is  there  are  certain 
navy-crazy  interests  in  this  country, 
always  talking  about  impending  wars, 
tho  they  cannot,  when  pinned  down, 
name  a  single  great  Power  that  has  the 
remotest  intention  of  fighting  us.  When 
they  are  finally  driven  back  to  the 
argument  that  the  navy  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  national  insurance,  they  never 
yet  have  answered  the  question,  Why 
should  the  rates  of  insurance  keep  going 
up  when  the  risks  are  going  down.  And 
now  the  army  people  are  catching  the 
fever.     A  special  despatch  from  Wash- 


ington, dated  Sunday,  states  that  the 
General  Starr  is  going  to  urge  the  coun- 
try to  increase  the  army  sevenfold.  The 
need  is  "imperative"  ii  we  would  "face 
a  first-class  Power."  Two  things  ought 
to  be  done.  First,  our  peace  societies 
should  put  Detective  Burns  on  the  trail 
of  these  war  mongers,  so  that  the  coun- 
try can  learn  what  interests,  commer- 
cial or  military,  are  lurking  behind  them. 
Second,  President  Taft  should  appoint 
at  once  the  Peace  Commission  author- 
ized by  Congress  two  years  ago,  the 
members  of  which  he  has  never  yet 
designated,  for  some  reason  not  known 
to  the  general  public.  As  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  just  extended 
the  time  of  the  commission,  the  Sen- 
ate will  doubtless  concur.  We  need  a 
thoro,  impartial  and  official  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  armament  matter,  so 
that  this  Government  shall  have  light  on 
the  question  of  what  is  an  "'adequate" 
army  and  navy.  Until  such  a  commis- 
sion offers  plausible  arguments  for  a 
greater  army  and  navy,  we  urge  all 
friends  of  peace  and  industry  to  oppose 
any  further  military  increase  and  to  give 
their  support  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  its  present  commendable 
course. 

Senator  Gardner,  of 
Parcels  Post  Maine,  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  workers  for  parcels  post  and 
postal  express.  He  tells  us  that  since  his 
election  he  has  felt  that  his  first  duty  as 
a  Senator  was  to  secure  cheaper  rates  for 
small  packets,  cheaper  than  the  express 
companies  exact  at  present.  The  amount 
now  paid  "per  ton  for  small  parcels  is 
over  $31,"  while  the  freight  charge  for 
the  same  material  "is  less  than  $2."  In 
other  words,  express  charge  is  sixteen 
times  as  great  as  that  of  freight.  In 
other  countries  it  is  only  five  times  as 
great.  In  England  the  average  charge 
for  a  ton  is  85  cents,  and  the  expressage 
for  the  same  a  little  over  $4.  This  means 
that  Americans  are  paying  four  or  five 
times  as  high  for  service  as  they  pay  in 
Europe.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  parcels  post,  as  "a  question  of 
fair  service."  Senator  Gardner  warns  us 
that  several  of  the  bills  before  Congress 
do  not  give  us  cheaper  rates  at  all,  and 
at  least  two  of  them  greatly  increase  the 
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cost  of  carriage.  To  the  question,  What 
is  the  remedy  ?  he  answers  that  the  bills 
offered  are  tor  the  most  part  an  out- 
rageous hoax.  He  believes  that  the  only 
possible  remedy  is  the  elimination  of  the 
parasitic  express  companies.  He  argues 
that  the  Government  should  take  over 
these  companies  at  a  fair  valuation, 
should  reduce  their  rates  by  about  one- 
half,  for  all  shipments,  and  then  extend 
the  service,  thru  rural  delivery,  to  the 
farmer  and  the  country  store.  Economic 
studies  of  the  subject  show. that  the  pres- 
ent rates  charged  by  express  companies 
.could  be  reduced  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  safely.  Besides  this,  we  have  the 
rural  free  delivery  system  all  paid  for  in 
advance,  thru  which  we  can  work.  Of 
course,  Senator  Gardner  means  that  the 
shipment  of  small  parcels  of  farm  prod- 
uce can  go  directly  to  the  consumer. 
Farm  products,  for  which  the  farmer 
received  last  year  $6,000,000,  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  $13,000,000,  and  this  was 
because  there  is  no  direct  transportation 
from  the  farm  to  the  kitchen.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  endorse  Senator  Gard- 
ner's proposition,  nor  to  combat  it.  If 
we  take  over  the  express  companies,  and 
couple  town  delivery  with  rural  delivery, 
and  both  with  the  railways,  the  consumer 
everywhere  could  buy  and  obtain  direct 
from  the  farmer  at  farm  prices ;  and  the 
great  object  of  American  business  would 
be  to  feed  the  people,  and  not  to  fatten 
the  tradesmen.  Of  course,  the  order 
made  this  week  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  requiring  the  express 
companies  to  reduce  their  rates  15  per 
cent,  is  a  palliative  and  does  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

The    "Progressives" 
Educational  Politics     won   in   the   Chicago 

convention  —  nol  of 
the  Republican  party,  but  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  ft  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  newspaper  reports  and 
the  attention  of  the  delegates  should 
have  been  so  largel}  absorbed  in  the  con- 
test for  leadership.  In  an  association  of 
this  kind,  the  purpose  of  which  is  con 
ference  instead  of  action,  it  makes  little 
difference  who  is  the  presiding  officer,  so 
long  as  the  leading  representatives  of 
various  educational  ideals  can  present 
their   views   at   the   convention    and    get 


leave  to  print  in  the  bulky  volume  of 
the  proceedings.  The  president-elect, 
E.  T.  Fairchild,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Kansas,  is  a  good  man 
for  the  place,  but  his  election  is  not  due 
so  much  to  a  spontaneous  recognition  of 
his  merits  as  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ella 
Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  threw  the 
weight  of  her  powerful  political  machine 
in  his  favor  and  against  his  rival,  Miss 
Grace  C.  Strachan,  District  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  New  York  City, 
whose  chief  claim  for  the  honor  was  the 
magnificent  fight  she  made  for  equal  pay 
to  the  women  teachers  of  New  York. 
That  the  Mayor  of  New  York  should 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  asking  him  to  support  the  can- 
didacy of  Miss  Strachan,  indicates  the 
political  importance  which  now  attaches 
to  the  presidency  of  the  association. 
Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Old 
Guard  at  the  Boston  meeting  two  years 
ago,  the  defeated  faction  has  alleged  that 
the  election  of  Mrs.  Young  on  that  occa- 
sion was  due  to  packing  the  convention 
with  delegates  whose  membership  fees 
were  paid  by  others  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  votes  and  who  did  not 
come  from  the  schools  they  claimed  to 
represent.  These  charges  were  brought 
forward  by  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Shepard,  and  the  board  of 
directors  at  Chicago  devoted  an  exciting 
session  of  four  hours  to  their  considera- 
tion. It  was  admitted  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Young  forces  that  the  fees  for  active 
membership  had  been  in  many  cases 
raised  by  the  schools  which  the  teacher 
represented,  and  which  were  designated 
to  receive  the  proceedings,  but  the  direc- 
tors decided  that  there  had  been  nothing 
worse  than  a  violation  of  technicalities, 
and  voted  that  the  charges  be  "expunged 
from  the  records  without  impugning  the 
motives  or  impeaching  the  character  of 
any  one."  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the 
hatchet  will  stay  buried.  This  is  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  that  Kansas  lias 
been  honored  by  the  presidency  since 
[891,  when  Prof.  James  TT.  Canfield,  of 
the  State  University,  was  elected  and 
promptly  got  into  hot  water  owing  to  the 
accidental  ^publication  of  an  indiscreet 
letter  of  his  wife's,  criticising  the  South- 
erners for  their  treatment  of  the  negro. 
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TT  .  r  „,        A     unique     congress 

Universities  of  the      ,  /  ,  ,    ? ,   . 

ry  .  .  ,    „      .  has  111st  been  held  in 

British  Empire         T  , 

London,  a  conterence 

of  representatives  of  all  the  universities 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  something  of  that  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and.  co-operative  effort  which 
in  the  United  States  is  attained  by  the 
two  university  associations  and  in  Ger- 
many by  governmental  control.  The  pa- 
pers and  addresses  seem,  to  judge  from 
the  abstracts  published,  to  have  consisted 
largely  of  glittering  generalities  and 
platitudes :  some  of  them,  indeed,  could 
hardly  be  called  glittering.  One  of 
the  speakers,  however,  did  venture  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  occasion 
by  a  bit  of  heresy,  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes. 
First  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  who 
in  discussing  university  training  for  the 
public  service  obiected  to  giving  so 
much  time  to  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  as  tending  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  the  concrete 
into  an  unreal  world.  His  objection  to 
the  last  of  these  is  curious  enough  to  be 
worth  quoting : 

"Political  economy  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous branch  of  philosophy.  A  light  top 
dressing  of  political  economy  supplies  the  stu- 
dent with  false  laws,  misleading  half  truths 
and  erroneous  views  of  human  nature,  which 
either  disgust  him  with  this  so-called  science, 
or  blind  his  eyes  to  the  truths  of  life,  perhaps 
forever.  Young  men,  indeed,  are  not  fit  to 
learn  political  economy :  a  mature  and  inde- 
pendent mind  and  experience  of  affairs  are 
needed  as  a  corrective." 

The  most  tangible  result  of  the  congress 
was  the  proposal,  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin, 
guardian  angel  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
at  Oxford,  to  establish  a  permanent 
bureau  which  should  collect  information 
about  all  of  the  universities  of  the  British 
Empire  and  publish  a  year-book  from 
which  young  men  and  women  could 
learn  what  courses  were  given  and  what 
were  the  requirements  for  admission,  the 
cost  of  living,  etc.  The  bureau  would 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  professors  as 
well  as  the  migration  of  students.  The 
organization  of  the  bureau  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  composed  half  of 
representatives  of  the  home  universities 
and  half  of  representatives  from  Can- 
ada. Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape. 
India  and  the  Crown  Colonies.  That 
such  a  source    of    information  is  much 


needed  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  tried  to  find  out  anything  clear  and 
definite  about  the  British  institutions. 
The  shortest  way  to  get  such  informa- 
tion hitherto  has  been  to  learn  German 
and  read  Minerva. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  cultural  in- 
fluences with  the  Protestant  clergy  is 
found  in  their  clerical  clubs,  in  which 
they  read  papers  and  discuss  all  sorts  of 
questions  with  the  utmost  freedom.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  this  institution  is 
not  familiar  with  the  Catholic  clergy ; 
but  The  Western  Watchman  reports 
such  a  conference  of  the  rectors  in  St. 
Louis,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  was  long  and  warmly  discussed, 
that  there  is  no  salvation  without  her 
pale.  The  Western  Watchman  reports 
it  thus": 

"It  was  overwhelmingly  agreed  that  it  does 
not  follow  from  that  dogma  thrt  all  those 
who  die  outside  the  Church  go  to  the  hell  of 
ihe  damned;  that  none  is  sent  to  that  hell  but 
one  who  is  guilty  of  an  actual  mortal  sin. 
Poor  savages  are  scarcely  capable  of  such  a 
sin.  Adults  who  live  thru  life  free  from  ac- 
tual mortal  sin  are  like  unbaotized  infants ; 
and  while  thev  do  not  go  to  heaven  thev  do 
not  go  to  the  hell  of  the  damned.  .  .  .  Eter- 
nal exclusion  from  heaven  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  condemnation  to  the  hell  of  the 
damned." 

Since  the  time  when  Jacob's  sons  sold 
Joseph  into  Egypt  the  Devil's  attempts  to 
outwit  the  Lord  have  usually  ended  in 
his  outwitting  himself.  In  certain  States 
of  the  Union  laws  were  passed  to  sup- 
press the  negro  vote,  and  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite measures  was  by  a  poll-tax  quali- 
fication. The  Houston  Post  shows  how 
this  has  worked  in  Texas : 

"In  Texas  we  used  to  have  liberal  election 
laws,  and  the  elections  were  participated  in  by 
most  of  the  potential  voters.  It  is  not  the 
case  now.  The  poll-tax  qualification,  which 
was  adopted  principally  to  suppress  the  negro 
vote,  has  had  the  effect  of  barring  two  white 
men  to  every  negro  delinquent.  There  are 
men  in  Texas  at  the  present  time  seeking  a 
further  suppression  of  the  voters.  As  the 
poll-tax  qualification  bars  most  of  the  negroes, 
the  additional  'safeguards'  are  intended  to 
take  the  ballot  away  from  white  men." 

Tho  peaceably  disposed  in  general,  we 
?re  glad  that  at  Stockholm  Uncle  Sam 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  "lick  all 
creation." 


Lorimer  has  gone. 


Who  next? 


WBBI 

Insurance 

Proposed    New    Mortality  Table 

At  last  year's  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners, the  Committee  on  Rates  of  Mor- 
tality and  Interest  of  that  organization 
submitted  a  report  suggesting  that  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America  take  up 
the  matter  of  a  new  mortality  table  cov- 
ering the  general  experience  of  the  com- 
panies among  normal  lives.  The  com- 
mittee observed  that  the  American  table, 
which  is  the  present  standard  in  most  of 
the  States,  while  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose well,  was  constructed  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  perhaps  a  comparison  with 
experience  accumulated  since  would  be 
most  valuable  and  instructive. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Actuarial  Soci- 
ety appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
report  that  would  embody  the  attitude  of 
the  society  on  that  subject,  recognizing 
that,  altho  the  actuaries'  table  is  not 
adapted  to  the  experience  on  insured 
lives  in  North  America,  and  that  altho 
the  American  table  is  based  largely  on 
the  statistics  of  but  one  company  and 
the  judgment  of  a  single  actuary,  it  has 
been  practicable  and  the  reserves  based 
upon  it  safe.  The  life  insurance  com- 
panies acknowledge  that  for  many  years 
past  their  experience  has  been  better 
than  that  indicated  by  the  American 
table,  but  such  advantages  as  have  ac- 
crued have  been  used  in  part  to  defray 
the  acquisition  expenses  out  of  mortality 
savings. 

The  society's  committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  John  K.  Gore,  actuary 
of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  Edward  E.  Rhodes,  vice-president 
and  mathematician  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Arthur 
Hunter,  actuary  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  reports  that  the 
society  is  now  engaged  upon  two  very 
important  tasks  which  must  be  completed 
before  another  can  be  undertaken,  and 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  sufficient 
funds  could  be  procured  at  this  time 
from  the  companies  to  meet  the  heavy 


expense  involved  in  collecting  the  data 
for  a  new  table. 

The  committee  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss several  features  connected  with  the 
proposal  for  a  new  mortality  table,  one 
of  which  is  particularly  interesting.  The 
idea  prevails  that  a  new  computation  of 
the  combined  experience  of  the  com- 
panies, admittedly  more  favorable  than 
that  indicated  by  the  American  table, 
would  result  in  lower  reserves.  Such  a 
result,  these  actuaries  say,  is  unlikely. 
They  assume  for  purposes  of  discussion 
that  the  later  experience  would  show  a 
death  rate  ranging  from  40  per  cent,  of 
the  American  table  at  the  youngest  age 
to  90  per  cent,  at  the  oldest  age.  These 
figures  are  believed  to  be  larger  than  the 
actual  will  prove  to  be.  An  hypothetical 
table  of  mortality  is  then  constructed, 
running  by  decenniums  from  age  10  to 
age  90,  showing  the  experience  under 
the  American,  the  British  and  the  "Modi- 
fied American."  We  will  cite  age  40 
only.  Under  the  American  the  rate  is 
9.79;  British,  9.15;  "Modified,"  6.86. 
We  now  take  the  3  per  cent,  reserve  at 
age  40  on  an  ordinary  life  policy  and 
we  find  it  to  be,  under  the  American 
table,  $757.78,  and  under  the  "Modified," 
$753.13.     Very  small  difference. 

The  committee  also  asserts  that  a  new 
table,  showing  a  more  favorable  death 
rate,  would  not  necessarily  reduce  the 
cost  of  insurance  to  policyholders,  be- 
cause "this  cost  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
penses of  management  and  by  the  death 
rate  actually  experienced,  and  not  by  the 
death  rate  shown  in  the  table  used  for 
computing  premiums  and  reserves." 
This  is  obvious.  Policyholders  pay  only 
the  net  cost,  the  initial  premium  expense 
being  reduced  by  the  subsequent  receipt 
of  annual  dividends. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  time 
is  not  propitious  for  immediately  under- 
taking the  work  of  constructing  a  new 
tabic,  but  expresses  the  belief  that  such 
a  table,  combining  the  experience  of  the 
companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  desirable. 
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A  Favorable  Crop  Report 

The  Government's  crop  report,  issued 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  had  been 
awaited  with  much  interest.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  very  favorable  one,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  corn,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  hay.  The  winter  wheat 
shortage  had  been  known  for  some  time, 
and  now  the  spring  crop,  exceeding  last 
year's  by  80,000,000  bushels,  promises  to 
make  the  total  8,000,000  bushels  larger 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  fine  condi- 
tion of  almost  all  of  the  growing  plants 
is  noticeable ;  in  nearly  every  case  the 
percentage  is  considerably  above  the  ten 
years'  average.  Oats,  now  89.2,  were 
68.8  a  year  ago;  hay,  now  85.2,  was  64.9 
in  July,  191 1.  The  corn  area  has  been 
increased  by  2,300,000  acres,  and  the  flax 
area  by  8  per  cent.  A  barley  crop  ex- 
ceeding last  year's  by  20  per  cent,  is 
promised.  A  gain  of  100,000,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  is  indicated.  Condition  and 
acreage  point  to  an  oats  crop  larger  than 
last  year's  by  217,000,000  bushels.  Be- 
low are  shown  the  quantities  now  indi- 
cated and  the  quantities  harvested  in 
1911  : 

Indicated,  191 2  Harvest,  191 1 

Corn    2,8ll,O0O,O0O  2,531,458,000 

Winter   wheat    . . .    358,000,000  430,656,000 

Spring   wheat    . .  .    271,000,000  190,682,000 

Total  wheat   629,000,000  621,338,000 

Oats    1,139,000,000  922,298,000 

Rye   34,032,000  33,1 19,000 

Barley    194,000,000  160,240,000 

White  potatoes    . .    352,000,000  292,737,000 

Tobacco,  lbs 1,009,000,000  905,109,000 

Abundant  crops  of  corn  and  oats  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  meat.  We 
have  been  importing  potatoes,  owing  to 
last  yqar's  short  crop ;  a  yield  larger  by 
60,000,000  bushels,  or  20  per  cent.,  is 
now  indicated.  Hay  was  a  short  crop. 
The  price  was  high,  and  considerable 
quantities  were  imported  from  Canada, 
where  there  was  a  surplus.  This  year, 
with  high  condition,  there  will  probably 
be  a  good  crop  of  hay  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  yield  of  the  five  leading  cereals 
promises  to  be  4,800,000,000  bushels, 
against  about  4,270,000  in  191 1,  and  the 
Government  says  that  prices  paid  to  our 
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farmers  on  the  10th  inst.  for  crops  rep- 
resenting three-fourths  of  the  value  of  all 
crops,  were  higher,  on  the  average,  by 
iJl/2  per  cent,  than  those  paid  just  a  year 
ago.  Possibly  they  are  more  fortunate 
than  the  consumers.  A  supplementary 
report  has  shown  that  the  condition  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  is  high. 

All  this  is  encouraging.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  Steel  Corporation's 
unfilled  orders  were  increased  in  June ; 
that  these  orders  on  hand  represent  about 
six  months'  work ;  and  that  there  is  to  be 
no  summer  suspension  of  work  in  the 
steel  mills  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  this 
year.  The  decision  that  work  shall  be 
carried  on  there  without  suspension  is 
almost  without  precedent.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  record  for  output  in  the  steel 
industry  will  be  broken  this  year,  and  the 
condition  of  this  industry  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  trade  barometer. 

...  .At  the  recent  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  in  Atlantic  City, 
it  was  shown  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  6,099  associations  (an  in- 
crease of  230  for  the  year),  with  2,232,- 
829  members,  and  assets  amounting  to 
$1,030,687,031.  Pennsylvania,  with 
1,570  associations  and  443,180  members, 
leads  in  the  list  of  States,  Ohio  is  second, 
New  Jersey  third,  Illinois  fourth,  and 
Massachusetts  fifth. 

....  An  American-British  combination 
will  erect  packing  houses  on  a  site  on 
the  Brisbane  River  in  Australia,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $2,000,000,  expecting,  it  is 
said,  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  they  can  build  up  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  chilled  meat  with  the 
United  States. 

Automobiles    do    not     appear    to 

have  reduced  the  number  of  horses  in 
this  country.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture say  there  were  21,203,901  in  1900 
and  23,813,850  in  1910. 
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It  became  known  last 
National  Politics      week    that    a    defense 

of  Mr.  Taft's  nomina- 
tion and  of  the  action  of  the  Republican 
national  committee  and  the  convention's 
committee  on  credentials  concerning" 
contesting  delegates  would  be  made  in 
Congress.  Senator  Root,  it  was  said, 
would  speak  in  the  Senate,  and  "Repre- 
sentatives Bartholdt  and  Mondell  in  the 
House.  There  will  be  replies,  it  is  ex- 
pected, from  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  opposed  the  nomination.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  disagreed  with  Mr.  Flinn  and 
two  or  three  other  supporters  of  his 
party  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  with  respect 
to  electors.  It  was  proposed  that  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  the  electors 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Taft  or  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  their  action  to  depend  upon 
a  popular  majority  cast  for  one  or  the 
other.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  assent 
to  any  agreement  which  recognized  Mr. 
Taft  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party.     He  said : 

"I  claim  that  in  every  primary  State  where 
the  primaries  were  carried  for  me,  and  where 
electors  have  been  nominated,  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  moral  obligation  those  men 
are  bonnd  to  vote  for  me,  for  1  am  the  nom- 
inee of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Republican  party,  and  Mr. 
Taft's  nomination  represents  nothing  hut  the 
successful  dishonesty  of  the  Barnes- Penrose- 
Guggenheim  machine,  and  is  not  binding  on 
any  honest  Republican.  In  certain  of  these 
primary  States,  as  1  understand  it.  there  is 
now  a  contesl  on  in  the  primaries  to  see 
whether  my  name  or  that  of  Mr.  Taft  shall 
he  put  on  the  regular  ticket  instead  of  being 
nominated  by  petition,  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  part}  beaten  in  the  primary  to  nominate 
:ts  electors  h\  petition.  This  is  all  righl  and 
proper;  hut  so  far  as  I  have  any  say  in  the 
matter  1  shall  not  assent  to  any  arrangement 
1»\    which    under    any   circumstances    my    sup- 


porters   or    electors    supported   by    them    shall 
cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Taft." 

In  Kansas  a  judge  has  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  every  county  clerk 
in  the  State  from  printing  on  the  official 
primary  ballot,  under  the  head  of  "Re- 
publican Party,"  the  names  of  those 
candidates  for  Presidential  electors  who 
have  openly  declared  that,  if  elected, 
thev  will  vote  for  Roosevelt.  In  several 
other  States  complications  have  arisen 
and  probably  will  be  taken  to  the  courts. 
Several  State  conventions  to  choose  dele- 
gates for  the  Roosevelt  national  conven- 
tion were  held  last  week.  In  Michigan 
a  convention  adopted  a  platform,  the 
substance  of  which  is  printed  in  our  edi- 
torial pages,  where  something  is  said 
also  about  the  resignation  of  Herbert 
Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, who  is  assisting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  party  in  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  that  he  would 
make  no  tour  of  the  Middle  Western 
States  before  the  convention.  Tn  his 
speech  on  the  first-  day  of  the  conven- 
tion's session  he  will  make  an  elaborate 
presentation  of  his  principles  and  views. 
Ormsby  McHarg,  who  represented  Mr 
Roosevelt's  interests  in  connection  with 
contesting  delegations  in  the  South,  and 
who  deserted  the  Roosevelt  standard 
after  the  convention,  says  he  docs  not 
think  the  new  party  will  live,  because  no 
enduring  party  can  be  built  upon  the 
personality  of  one  man  : 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, this  movement  would  be  over.  A  party 
to  live  must  have  a  more  substantial  basis,  so 

that    if    one    man    stnhs    his    toe    its    usefulness 

w  ill  not   he  at*  an  end  " 

Mr.   Roosevell   has  withdrawn    from  the 
Republican    Club   of    New    York.      The 

Republican     State     Committee    n\      New 
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York,  of  which  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  is 
chairman,  has  decided  that  the  State 
convention  (to  nominate  State  officers) 
shall  be  held  at  Saratoga  on  September 
25,  and  has  named  the  State's  forty-five 
Presidential  electors.  It  is  reported  that 
a  majority  of  the  Republican  electors  in 
Wisconsin  will  vote  for  Mr.  La  Follette. 

Governor    Wilson    desired   that    the 

1  )emocratic  campaign  should  be  con- 
ducted by  William  F.  McCombs  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  him.  The  na- 
tional committee  acquiesced.  Mr.  Mc- 
Combs was  elected  chairman,  with 
power  to  appoint  his  associates.  These 
were  named  at  Sea  Girt  on  the  18th,  and 
the  campaign  committee,  virtually  select- 
ed by  Governor  Wilson  himself,  is  as 
follows : 

William  F.  McCombs,  chairman;  Robert  S. 
Hudspeth,  of  New  Jersey ;  Josephus  Daniels, 
of  North  Carolina;  Willard  Saulsbury,  of 
Delaware;  Robert  Ewing,  of  Louisiana;  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  E. 
Navies,  of  Wisconsin;  Judge  W.  R.  King,  of 
Oregon;  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  ot  Okla- 
homa; Senator  James  A.  O'Gorman,  of  New 
York ;  Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri ; 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  McGilhcuddy,  of 
Maine;  Congressman  Albert  S.  Burleson,  of 
Texas:  William  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York. 

The  last  six  were  not  members  of  the 
national  committee.  To  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  Governor  Mar- 
shall said,  on  the  16th  : 

"There  are  many  kinds  of  Progressives 
nowadays.  One  believes  in  taking  the  tariff 
from  Iowa  products  and  putting  it  on  Indiana 
products,  and  another  supports  the  opposite 
policy.  I  am  not  that  kind  of  Progressive. 
But  if  the  term  means  one  who  believes  the 
Democratic  party  should  meet  changing  condi- 
tions by  protecting  the  people  against  the  spe- 
cial  interests,   I   am  progressive." 

The  Senate,  on  the  15th,  for- 
Congress      mally    received    the    House's 

articles  of  impeachment 
against  Judge  Archibald.  Four  days 
later  the  judge  appeared  before  the 
Senate,  which  was  in  session  as. a  court, 
and   it   was   decided  that  he  must  make 

answer  on   the   29th  inst. By   a  vote 

of  6  to  3,  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections  holds  that  Theron  F.  Catlin, 
Republican,  of  St.  Louis,  should  be 
unseated,  and  that  Patrick  Gill,  his 
Democratic  rival  at  the  polls,  should 
lie  >eated  in  his  place.  Catlin's  election, 
the   committee   decides,   was   invalid   be- 


cause it  was  procured  by  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money.  His  father,  a  mil- 
lionaire, spent  $13,000  for  him  in  the 
campaign.  The  son's  majority  was  about 
1,200.  His  engagement  to  marry  the 
daughter   of    ex-Governor    Merriam,    of 

Minnesota,  was  recentlv  announced. 

A  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Texas,  and  intended  to  be  a  rebuke  to 
President  Taft,  because  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  about  the  Lorimer  case, 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  last  week  by  a 
•  vote  of  35  to  23,  6  Republicans  standing 
with  29  Democrats  in  the  affirmative.  It 
is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  influence  of  his  great  office  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  vote  of  any 
Senator  on  a  cpiestion  involving  a  right  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  or  any  other  matter  within  . 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  would 
violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  invade  the  right  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Bailey 
sharply  attacked  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt.      It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lorimer 

will  seek  an  election  to  the  House. 

All  but  two  of  the  Treasury  officers  men4 
tioned  by  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  formerly  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
having  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Sec- 
retary MacVeagh,  have  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary letters  which  virtually  contradict 
Mr.  Andrew's  assertions.  Among  these 
men  are  Mr.  Hilles  and  Mr.  Norton,  for- 
merly Assistant  Secretaries ;  Director 
Ralph,  Auditor  Kram  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Commissioner  Cabell.  The  two  ex- 
cepted are  Comptroller  Murray  and 
Treasurer  McClung.  There  are  rumors 
that  they  will  resign.  Mr.  Andrew  says 
that  Director  Ralph  and  Auditor  Kram 
read  and  approved  his  letters  of  criti- 
cism, addressed  to  the  President  and  the 

Secretary,  before  they  left  his  hands.- 

An  agreement  was  reached  in  the  Senate 
last  week  providing  for  votes  as  tollows : 
Wool  tariff  bill,  July  25  ;  excise  bill,  26th  ; 
sugar  tariff  bill,  27th.  This  will  clear 
away  the  tariff  measures.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  none  of  them  will  be 
passed,  because  the  Republican  insur- 
gents are  no  longer  in  alliance  with  the 
Democrats.—  -The  House  has  passed  a 
hill  creating  a  Department  c<\  Labor, 
whose  head  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
( 'ahinet. 
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The  packing  companies 
Trust  Questions     0f   Chicago,    commonly 

called  the  Beef  Trust, 
have  published  statements  showing  that 
a  dissolution  of  the  combination  has 
been  effected  by  a  distribution  of  about 
350  packing  plants,  valued  at  $50,000,- 
000,  controlled  by  the  National  Packing 
Company,  a  corporation  in  which  all  of 
the  leading  packers  had  an  interest.  This 
disintegration  is  subject,  however,  to  the 
approval  of  the  Government. The  in- 
quiry concerning  the  packing  companies 
which  is  to  be  made  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  not  yet  been  under- 
taken.— — Testimony  was  taken  in  two 
or  three  cities,  last  week,  in  the  suit 
against  the  Keystone  Watch  Company, 
or  Watch  Trust.— — It  is  denied  in 
Washington  that  there  have  been  any 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  case 
against  the  Shoe  Machinery  Company  by 
a  dissolution  subject  to  approval  by  the 

courts. The    majority    report    of    the 

Stanley  Steel  Trust  inquiry  committee 
will  be  a  very  long  one.  Intimations  as 
to  the  character  of  it  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  will  call  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Corporation  and  will  propose  several 
bills.  These,  it  is  understood,  will  facili- 
tate legal  proceedings  against  trusts  by 
persons  injured,  will  place  upon  a  trust 
defendant  the  burden  of  proving  that  its 
actions  are  in  "reasonable"  restraint  of 
trade,  will  forbid  corporations  engaged 
in  mining  to  own  railroads  or  steamship 
lines,  and  will  provide  that  directors  of 
corporations  that  manufacture  steel  rails 
shall  not  be  directors  of  railroad  com- 
panies. 

General  Pedro  Ivonet,  one 
The  Islands    of    the    two    leaders    of    the 

negro  rebels  in  Cuba,  was 
surrounded  by  Government  troops  on  the 
18th,  near  El  Caney,  twelve  miles  from 
Santiago,  captured  and  killed.  The  other 
commander,  General  Estenoz,  was  killed 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  United 
States  marines    stationed    near  Guanta- 

namo  have  returned  to  their  ships. In 

191  r,  Cuba  received  38,053  immigrants. 
84  per  cent,  of  whom  came  from  Spain 
and   70  per   cent,    could   read   and    write. 

In  response    t<»    a    resolution  asking 

for   a    statement    of   expenditures   on    ae 
count  of  the   Philippines,   President  Tafi 


sent  a  message  to  Congress,  last  week, 
saying  that  the  islands  had  actually  paid 
for  themselves,  and  that  there  was  a  bal- 
ance in  their  favor  on  all  items  except  in 
the  increased  cost  of  the  army  and  the 
navy.  This  could  not  be  accurately  de- 
termined. It  was  an  open  question 
whether  the  army  in  the  Philippines  cost 
more  than  it  did  at  home.  Direct  ex- 
penditures for  the  islands  amounted  to 
$3,451,925,  and  against  this  was  $4,975,- 
747  expended  out  of  Philippine  revenues 
in  the  execution  of  the  military  purposes 
of  the  United  States,  for  which  the  isl- 
ands had  not  been  reimbursed.  The  cost 
of  fortifications  and  naval  stations  could 
not  be  estimated  accurately.     He  added : 

"Aside  from  the  direct  appropriations  oi 
Congress,  the  expenditures  incident  to  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  and  the  support  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  archipelago, 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  in  no  Way  a 
charge  against  the  United  States  Treasury. 
In  other  words,  the  Philippines  government 
has  been  entirely  self-supporting.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  thruout  self-supporting  in  a  larger 
sense  than  an)'  other  territorial  possession  of 
the  United  States.  All  expenses  attached  to 
the  collection  of  revenues,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  of 
course  to  the  survey  of  the  islands,  to  the  con- 
servation of  their  resources  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  rivers  and  harbors  and  to 
all  similar  works,  which  elsewhere,  as  in  Porto 
Rico,  Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  are  a 
charge  against  the  national  treasury,  are  and 
have  been  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands." 

Several  new7  cases  of  plague  in  Porto 

Rico  were  reported  last  week,  the  entire 
number  thus  far  having  been  37.  Two 
per  cent,  of  the  rats  examined  there 
were  found  to  be  infected.  .There  was 
no  surely  identified  additional  case  in 
Cuba. 

Last  week's  most  exciting  rev- 
Mexico      lutionary  events  were  not  in  the 

north,  but  in  the  neighborhood 
oi  the  capital.  (  hi  the  20th,  500  men  ^\ 
Zapata's  bandit  army  attacked  a  passen- 
ger train  at  I'arres,  near  the  edge  of  the 
Federal  district,  on  the  road  from  the 
capital  to  Cuernavaca.  On  the  train 
were  about  j^  civilian  passengers  and  50 
soldiers.  By  exploding  a  mine  under  the 
track  the  locomotive  was  overturned. 
Tin1  travelers  could  then  make  but  little 
defense  and  84  of  them  were  killed.  4.} 
of  these  being  soldiers.  The  Zapatists 
killed     several     who     were     disabled     1>\ 
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wounds.  Then,  pouring  oil  on  the  cars, 
they  destroyed  them  by  fire,  and  some 
who  had  been  wounded  perished  in  the 
flames.  Women  had  been  shockingly 
abused,  then  killed  and  subjected  to  hor- 
rible mutilation.  A  few  days  earlier,  60 
Zapatists  perished  in  a  battle  in  Guer- 
rero.    Federal  troops  were  ambushed  in 

Oaxaca,  and  40  of  them  killed. In  the 

north  there  were  no  battles.  Orozco  re- 
mained in  Juarez,  but  nearly  all  of  his 
men  had  gone  westward,  tearing  up  the 
Mexican  Northwestern  Railroad  as  they 
proceeded.  Huerta  was  advancing  slowly 
toward  Juarez.  Rojas,  with  2,000  rebels 
at  Madera,  started  a  mutiny,  threatening 
Orozco  and  demanding  a  share  of  the 
wealth  the  latter  is  said  to  have  acquired. 
When  Orozco  sent  General  Campa  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad,  Rojas  put  him  in 
prison.  But  Campa  was  released  two  or 
three  days  later,  and  Rojas  moved  west- 
ward, intending  to  reach  the  Pacfic  coast. 
There  was  no  opposition,  altho  Sanjinez, 
with  1,100  Federals,  was  not  far  from 
Rojas.  The  rebels  lived  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  took  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  Federal  soldiers  in  So- 
nora  were  deserting.  On  the  20th,  Emi- 
lio  Vasquez  Gomez,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  recently  (by  his  own 
proclamation)  rebel  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, was  arrested,  with  three  of  his  asso- 
ciates, in  San  Antonio.  The  four  were 
locked  up  charged  with  violation  of  our 
neutrality  laws.  They  had  been  plotting 
in  Texas.  Large  quantities  of  arms,  from 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans, 
it  is  said,  had  been  sent  to  them  and 
smuggled  across  the  boundary  at  Laredo. 

Cloudbursts     have     destroyed     the 

cities  of  Salamarco  and  Celaya,  in  Gua- 
najuato. It  is  reported  that  hundreds  of 
lives  were  lost  and  $20,000,000  worth  of 
property  was  swept  away.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Santa  Cruz  the  crops  in  a  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land  are  said  to  have 
been  ruined. 


South  America 


Our  Government  is 
exerting  its  friendly 
influence  to  promote 
reforms  in  the  rubber  plantations  of 
Peru's  Amazon  territory  of  Putumayo, 
where  the  agents  of  a  British  company 
(as  shown  by  the  report  of  an  investi- 
gation  made   by   Sir   Roger    Casement) 


have  treated  the  natives  with  great  cru- 
elty,  subjecting  them  to  torture  and 
death.  Peru  promises  to  prevent  such 
cruelty  in  the  future.  Our  Government 
has  sent  to  Iquitos  Stewart  J.  Fuller, 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  consular 
service,  and  who  will  visit  the  isolated 
territory  in  question.  Peru's  Minister  at 
Washington  says  that  the  atrocious  acts 
complained  of  were  committed  some 
years  ago  (not  later  than  1907)  ;  that 
there  has  since  been  a  great  change  for 
the  better.;  that  his  Government  has  sent 
two  commissions  to  Putumayo,  and  has 
appointed  a  third  to  recommend  meas- 
ures that  will  absolutely  prevent  cruelty 
hereafter.  In  London  there  has  been 
published  an  appeal  for  money  .with 
which  to  establish  in  Putumayo  a  Cath- 
olic mission.  Sir  Roger  and  the  Prot- 
estants who  accompanied  him  say  that 
only  by  a  Catholic  mission  can  the  pur- 
pose sought  be  accomplished,  owing  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Peruvian  Government 

and  for  other  reasons. In  response  to 

a  note  from  our  Government,  Ecuador 
has  paid  a  large  part  of  the  sum  long- 
due  for  the  transportation  of  troops  on 
the  railroad  (owned  by  Americans) 
from  Quito  to  Guayaquil,  and  is  willing 
that  the  remainder  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  Ecuador  has  also  taken  steps 
for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Guaya- 
quil, a  port  noted  for  the  infectious  dis- 
eases prevailing  there,  and  has  asked  the 
United  States  to  loan  to  her  the  services 
of  Colonel  Gorgas  and  other  san'tary  ex- 
perts, in  order  that  a  survey  may  be 
made  and  an  estimate  of  cost  be  pre- 
pared. In  January  last,  Captain  Berto- 
lette,  of  the  United  States  gunboat  ''York- 
town,''  and  several  American  sailors  died 
at  Guayaquil  of  yellow  fever. 

The  British  The  insurance  act,  which 
Insurance  Act  \vas  described  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Independent,  went 
into  effect  on  July  15,  and  there  will  be 
great  interest  taken  thruout  the  world 
in  watching  the  effects  of  it.  When  first 
proposed  by  Lloyd  George  it  was  re- 
ceived with  general  applause,  but  th2 
scheme  when  presented  in  detail  was 
found  to  be  so  complicated  and  to  af- 
fect so  many  interests  that  a  powerful 
opposition   developed    and   was    encour- 
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aged  for  political  purposes.  The  meas- 
ure was  intended  to  be  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  systematic  attack  upon  disease 
and  causes  of  disease  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population  that  any  gov- 
ernment has  ever  undertaken,  but  the 
doctors  united  in  a  determined  refusal 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  on 
the  ground  that  the  compensation  al- 
lowed for  medical  attendance  was  not 
sufficient.  Housekeepers  also  made  vio- 
lent manifestations  of  their  displeasure 
at  governmental  interference  with  the 
personal  relation  that  was  supposed  to 
exist  between  mistress  and  maid  thru  the 
requirement  to  put  stamps  each  week 
upon  the  servant's  insurance  card.  The 
Conservative  organs  openly  advocated 
various  forms  of  opposition  and  passive 
resistance,  but  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  act  to  come  into  effect  they 
ceased  to  encourage  such  violent  meas- 
ures and  counseled  compliance  with  the 
law  in  the  hope  of  future  amendments. 
One  reason  for  the  change  of  tactics  was 
that  Lloyd  George  with  his  usual  politi- 
cal tact  had  drawn  the  fire  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  by 
a  hint  that  the  capitalistic  classes  were 
threatened  by  something  more  danger- 
ous than  anything  they  had  so  far  suf- 
fered from  the  Liberal  Government. 
The  hint  of  the  next  step  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  contained  in  the 
following  sentences  from  his  speech  at 
Woodford : 

"Do  you  know  what  is  in  front  of  you?  A 
bigger  task  than  democracy  lias  ever  yet  un- 
dertaken in  this  land.  You  have  got  to  free 
the  land — the  land  that  is  to  this  very  hour 
shackled  with  the  chains  of   feudalism.'' 

In  an  interview  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  explained  the  part  taken  by 
the  insurance  act  in  the  Liberal  program 
as  follows : 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  state,  employer  and  worker  arc- 
now  to  cooperate  to  maintain  and  to  increase 
.the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  of  the  na- 
tion. The  workman's  insurance  act  aims  to 
make  provision  for  keeping  the  household 
from  poverty,  to  keep  the  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily from  pauperism  in  the  dark  days  of  sick- 
ness, which  come  to  every  household  in  turn, 
and  to  guard  againsl  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment from  which  the  workman  is  not  respon- 
sible. 

'It  will  help  the  mother  at  childbirth  and 
will  inaugurate  a  great  national  campaign 
against  consumption. 


''Instead  of  devoting  our  strength  altogether 
to  fighting  our  neighbors  abroad,  we  are  or- 
ganizing armaments  to  light  social  evils  at 
home. 

"And  now  that  the  workmen's  insurance  act 
will  be  in  full  operation  next  Monday,  we  in- 
tend to  put  our  hands  to  the  great  work  of 
freeing  the  land,  which  was  meant  for  the  use 
of  the  many  but  which  has  drifted  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  freeing  it  for  the  people  and 
for  their  children  torever." 

That  the  act  is  well  received  by  the 
classes  which  it  is  intended  to  benefit  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  by  the  date  when 
it  went  into  operation  10,000,000  of 
13,000,000  persons  insurable  under  it 
had  registered  with  approved  friendly 
societies  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  is  in  the  case  of  casual 
laborers,  for  whom  no  employer  wants 
to  become  responsible.  At  Liverpool  the 
employers  arranged  a  clearing  house 
scheme  where  the  (lockers  and  similar 
laborers  could  have  their  cards  stamped, 
but  the  men  refused  to  register  there 
and  went  out  on  a  strike  to  the  number 
of  12,000. 

Suffraget  Exasperated  at  the  refusal 
Disturbances  °^  tne  Government  to  allow 
the  suffrage  bill  to  pass, 
altho  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  in  favor  of  it  on  its  first 
reading,  the  militant  suffragists  have  be- 
come more  violent  than  ever  in  their 
methods,  and  the  ministers  are  thought 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  killed.  Mrs. 
Henry  Fawcett,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  W omen's  Suffrage  So- 
cieties, comprising  more  than  200  of 
these  organizations,  has  issued  a  protest 
against  these  militant  tactics,  in  which 
she  points  out  that  violence  is  bound  to 
be  disastrous  to  the  cause,  But  the  suf- 
fragets  of  the  Woman's  Social  and  Po- 
litical League,  founded  by  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst,  are  not  to  be  checked  by  counsels 
of  moderation.  The  visit  of  Premier 
As<|tiith  to  Ireland  was  made  the  occasion 
of  unprecedented  attacks,  from  which  the 
large  force  of  police  and  detectives  could 
not  protect  him.  When  he  was  being 
driven  thru  the  streets  of  Dublin  with 
Mrs.  Asquith,  John  Redmond  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  a  hatchet  was  thrown  at 
him,  but-  hit  Mr.  Redmond  instead,  in- 
flicting a  wound  on  the  temple.  The  mis- 
sile   was   thrown    by    Mrs.    Mary    Leach. 
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who  lias  been  imprisoned  eight  times  for 
suffraget  disturbances.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  burn  down  the  Theater  Royal, 
in  which  the  Premier  was  to  speak,  by  a 
woman  occupying  a  box,  who  threw  into 
the  orchestra  a  chair  soaked  in  oil  and 
set  on  fire.  The  fire  was  extinguished, 
but  the  curtains  were  burnt  and  a  panic 
narrowly  averted.  A  suffraget  parade 
in  Dublin  on  the  evening  when  the  Pre- 
mier spoke  was  broken  up  by  the  crowd, 
which  was  about  to  throw  the  women 
into  the  river  when  they  were  rescued  by 
the  police.  The  next  day  a  sack  of  flour 
was  thrown  at  the  Premier  as  he  passed 
thru  the  Town  Hall  Square  in  a  motor, 
but  the  flour  fell  instead  over  the  men 
and  women  standing  near.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  an  English  Premier  has  vis- 
ited Ireland  since  the  union  and  the  peo- 
ple are  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
near  approach  of  home  rule. 

In  the  fifth  series  of 
The  Olympic  Games       modern        Olympic 

games,  concluded 
at  Stockholm  July  15,  America  was  a 
long  ways  in  the  lead.  Up  to  the  last  of 
the  ten  days  indeed  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  contestants  from  the  United  States 
would  score  more  points  in  the  field  and 
track  sports  than  all  other  nations  com- 
bined. Counting  three  points  for  the  first 
place,  two  for  the  second,  and  one  for  the 
third  in  each  event,  the  final  score  stood 
as  follows : 

Track  and    All 
Country.  Field.      Events. 

United  States  85  128 

Sweden    24  104 

Great  Britain  14  66 

Finland 27  46 

Germany 4  34 

France    4  23 

South  Africa   5  16 

1  )cnmark    o  14 

Italy    1  13  ' 

Canada    7  T3 

Australia   o  13 

Belgium    o  11 

Norway    2  10 

Hungary    1  8 

Russia   o  5 

Greece   4  4 

Austria    o  4 

Holland    o  2 

The  King  of  Sweden  distributed  the  first 
prizes  on  the  final  day,  shaking  hands 
with  each  winner  and  crowning  them 
with  laurel  wreaths.     The  Crown  Prince 


presented  the  second  prizes  and  Prince 
Charles  the  third.  Great  applause  greet- 
ed the  appearance  of  James  Thorpe,  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  who  proved 
himself  the  greatest  all  round  athlete  of 
the  world  by  winning  both  the  pentath- 
lon and  the  decathlon.  This  gives  Him 
the  right  to  hold  during  the  next  Olym- 
piad the  challenge  cups  given  respective- 
ly by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  In  the  ten  events  of 
the  decathlon  Thorpe  scored  8,814  points 
out  of  a  possible  10,000,  with  the  follow- 
ing records:  100  meters,  11^5  seconds; 
broad  jump,  6.79  meters;  putting  the 
shot,  J2.89  meters;  running  high  jump, 
1.87  meters;  400  meters,  52J/5  seconds; 
discus  throw,  36.98  meters;  no  meters 
hurdles,  153/5  seconds;  pole  vault,  3.25 
meters;  javelin  throw,  45.70  meters; 
1,500  meters,  4.40  t-to.  The  Marathon 
was  won  by  K.  K.  McArthur,  a  police- 
man from  South  Africa,  in  2  hours  and 
36  minutes.  This  race,  being  run  in  the 
hot  sun  over  a  rough  and  hilly  road 
course  of  25  miles,  proved  very  trying  to 
all  and  the  only  Portuguese  contestant, 
P.  Lazaro,  fell  at  the  end  of  19  miles 
from  exhaustion  and  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day  without  having  recovered  con- 
sciousness. The  high  place  taken  by  Fin- 
land in  the  roll  of  honor  is  chiefly  due  to 
H.  Kolehmainen,  who  won  the  8,000  me- 
ter cross-country  race,  the  10,000  meter 
race,  the  5,000  meter  race  and  shorter 
courses.  The  next  Olympic  will  be  held 
in  Berlin  in  1916. 

An  engagement,  the 
Turkey  and  Italy     reports    of    which    are 

contra  dictory,  took 
place  in  the  Dardanelles  on  the  night  of 
July  18.  According  to  Constantinople 
cables  eight  Italian  torpedo  boats  passed 
thru  the  strait,  but  were  caught  by  the 
searchlights  and  bombarded  from  forts 
and  fleet  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  sinking  two  and  damaging  the 
others.  According  to  the  official  version 
of  the  Italian  Government  the  flotilla  en- 
tered the  Dardanelles  in  order  to  attack 
the  Turkish  warships,  but  finding  that 
thev  were  protected  by  steel  cables,  with- 
drew without  suffering  any  serious  in- 
jury, "thanks  to  the  enemy's  bad  gun- 
nery." The  object  of  the  maneuver  is 
thought  to  be  to  force  Turkey  to  close  the 
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Dardanelles  and  so  provoke  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Powers. The  internal  con- 
dition of  Turkey  is  very  serious.  The 
army  has  become  impatient  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  the  secret  society  which  insti- 
gated the  revolution  and  has  ever  since 
controlled  the  Government  from  its  head- 
quarters at  Salonika.  In  opposition  to 
this  organization  the  League  of  Military 
Unity  was  formed  and  has  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  ministry  thru  the  resig- 
nation of  Mahmoud  Shefket  Pasha,  who 
has  been  Minister  of  War  ever  since  he 
entered  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  army  and  made  the  Sul- 
tan prisoner.  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  at  London,  was  offered  the 
post  of  Grand  Vizier,  but  declined  to  un- 
dertake the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  dissolving  the  Cham- 
ber. Mahmoud  Mukhtar  Pasha  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  and  formed  a  cabinet. 
Lie  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  withdrawing 
the  troops  from  Albania  and  offering  full 
amnesty  to  the  rebels.  The  Albanians 
are  becoming  continually  bolder  and  now 
threaten  to  appeal  to  another  Power  for 
protection.  They  recently  surrounded 
four  battalions  of  Ottoman  troops  on  the 
River  Kruma,  in  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo, 
and  captured  over  300  of  them. 

The  Chinese     There  seems  to  be  a  dead- 
Situation        lock    .in     Peking    in    both 
financial  and  political  mat- 
ters, if  indeed  it  is  possible  to  consider 
them    separately.      The    four    Powers — 
Great  Britain.  France,  German)-  and  the 
United  States — whose  proffer  of  a  loan 
precipitated  the  revolution,  were   forced 
to     take     into     partnership     Japan     and 
Russia,    and    now    have    completed    the 
arrangements  for  making  a  joint  loan  to 
China   of   $300,000,000   or    more.      This 
financial    group,    however,    insists    upon 
foreign    supervision   of   the  expenditure 
of  the   loan    to    see   that    it    goes   to   the 
proper  purposes,  chiefly  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  China.     It 
is    practically    impossible,    however,    for 
the   Government   to  accept   the  provision 
of    foreign    supervision,    since   the   prov- 
inces are  as  much  Opposed  to  it   as  ever 
and  would  probably  overthrow  any  gov 
eminent    which    agreed    to   it.   even    if   it 
involved      another      revolution.        Tang 


Shao-yi,   by   attempting  to  play   off  one 
Power    against    another,    lost    the   confi- 
dence of  all,  and  was   forced  to  resign 
with  his  other  adherents  in  the  Cabinet. 
Since  then   President  Yuan  Shi-kai  has 
not    succeeded    in    forming    a    Cabinet 
satisfactory    to   the    National    Assembly. 
He    desires    a    coalition    ministry,    com- 
posed of  representatives  of  various  par- 
ties, pointing  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adopt  the  conventional  party  system  in 
the  present  chaotic  state  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  stable 
government  formed  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
republic  by  foreign  nations.    The  Assem- 
bly, however,  is  composed  largely  of  the 
more     progressive      wing     of      Chinese 
republicans,  and  they  distrust  President 
Yuan  and  regard  his  chosen  advisers  as 
reactionary.     Dr.vSun  Yat-sen,  who  was 
made    Provisional    President    when    the 
republic  was  first  declared  in  the  South, 
and  who  resigned  in  favor  of  Yuan  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  united  country, 
is  now  coming  to  the   front  as  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  party.     Reports  as  to 
the    financial    condition    are    conflicting. 
According  to  some  the  Government  is  so 
hard  up  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself  much  longer  without  foreign 
aid.     The  army  is  underpaid  and  on  the 
verge    of    mutiny,    officials    everywhere 
having  difficulty  meeting  their  household 
expenses.     ( )n  the  other  hand,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  customs  collections  and  in 
remittances    from    the    provinces.      The 
June   collections   at    Shanghai   were   the 
largest  ever  recorded  and   will   make  it 
possible  to  wipe  out  a  heavy  percentage 
of  the  suspended  Boxer  indemnity  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  so.     Chinese  capitalists 
profess  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  all  the  money  it  needs  without 
the  necessity  of  accepting  foreign  loans. 
Prof.    Jeremiah    W.    Jenks,    of    Cornell 
University,   has  been  asked  by  the   Chi- 
nese  Government   to  accept    the   post   of 
financial  adviser  and  he  has  accepted  the 
position.      Professor    Jenks    some    years 
ago  was  called  to  China  to  devise  a  svs- 
tem    for  the  reform  of  finances,  but   his 
report      was      pigeonholed      because      the 
Government  then  in  power  had  no  desire 
1"  pul   into  effect  these  or  any  other  re 
forms. 
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Home  Swimming  Pools 

BY  ROBERT   H.   VAN   COURT 


T-HE  swimming  pool  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  attained,  as  yet,  com- 
plete recognition  of  its  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  the  owner  of  an 
inexpensive  country  home ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  only 
occasionally  does  one  find  this  delight- 
ful contribution  to  the  joys  of  country 
living,  tho  such  pools  are  vastly  more 
numerous  than  they  were  even  a  few 
years  ago. 

Their  slow  attainment  to  general  ire 
is  caused  chiefly  by  the  impression  that 
a  swimming  pool  must  necessarily  be  in- 
ordinately expensive  to  construct  and 
both  difficult  and  costly  to  maintain,  and 
also  because  they  are  sometimes  thought 
to  be  suitable  only  upon  very  extensive 
country  estates.     These  objections,  how- 
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ever,  are  not  sustained  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  installed  such  pools  on 
their  grounds,  for  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful swimming  pools  are  those  which 
have  cost  the  least  money,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  asserted  that  any  but 
the  most  luxurious  pool  may  be  had  for 
the  cost  of  the  garage  required  to  shelter 
the  automobile  which  almost  any  one  in 
these  days  seems  able  to  acquire.  The 
maintaining  of  a  swimming  pool  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  the  up-keep  costs 
almost  nothing  if  reasonable  care  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  necessary  filling  and  drain- 
ing and  in  properly  protecting  the  pool 
during  the  long  months  of  winter. 

Of  course  there  are  many  places  where 
a  swimming  pool  would  hardly  be  neces- 
sarv.      If    one's    home  be  near  an  ocean 
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beach,  a  beautiful  lake  or  some  other 
water  course  one  will  not  require  a  sub- 
stitute of  man's  invention,  but  there  are 
many  places  far  inland  or  removed  from 
any  such  natural  waterway,  and  for 
homes  in  such  localities  the  swimming 
pool  offers  many  attractions  which 
should  be  more  generally  realized.  If 
one's  home  be  near  a  brook  or  a  small 
running  stream  the  arranging  of  a  swim- 
ming- place  may  be  simple,  for  it  means 
merely  the  excavating  of  a  space  of  any 
required  length  and  breadth  and  as  deep 
or  as  shallow  as  one  may  desire.  The 
banks,  which  should  slope  toward  the 
water,  may  be  sodded  and  the  pool 
screened  by  tall  growing  shrubbery,  and 
the  result  is  the  most  "naturalistic"  of 
swimming  pools,  closely  related  to  the 
"swimmin'  hole"  dear  to  the  memory  of 
every  country  boy.  A  pool  of  this  kind 
is  apt  to  be  some  distance  from  the  house 
and  a  small  shelter  or  bathing  house 
should  be  provided  for  disrobing  and 
dressing.  A  tiny  structure  of  logs 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  and  in 
keeping    with    the    rustic    surroundings. 


Where  this  very  simple  treatment  cannot 
be  employed  the  swimming  pool  mav  be 
excavated  in  almost  any  spot  desired, 
walled  and  floored  with  concrete  or  with 
brick  covered  with  cement,  and  provided 
with  water  from  the  source  which  sup- 
plies the  water .  used  elsewhere  in  the 
home.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course, 
to  provide  for  properly  filling  the  pool 
and  for  an  adequate  system  of  changing 
the  water  and  for  an  escape  or  drain  to 
prevent  overflow.  There  are  no  rules  for 
making  such  pools,  and  therefore  one 
may  plan  and  build  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  any  well  defined  architectural  tra- 
dition. The  swimming  pool  may  be  of 
any  size  and  may  be  either  of  one  depth 
thruout  or  of  various  depths,  ranging 
from  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  at  one 
end  to  eight  or  ten  feet  at  the-  other  end, 
as  this  would  make  its  use  quite  safe  for 
even  the  younger  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. If  the  pool  be  apart  from  the  house 
it  might  be  surrounded,  by  trees  or  a 
privit  hedge,  which  would  form  an  ef- 
fective screen,  besides  adding  greatly  to 
its  attractiveness  by  the  fresh  green  of 
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its  closely  cropped  surfaces.  The  walls 
of  the  pool  will  no  doubt  rise  several 
inches  above  the  ground,  forming  a  rim 
about  the  water,  and  here  again  some 
kind  of  a  pavilion  or  bathing  shelter 
should  be  planned  for  the  convenience  of 
those  to  whose  comfort  the  swimming 
pool  is  to  cater.  A  tasteful  little  struc- 
ture will  add  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  spot  that  securing  the  proper  thing 
will  be  well  worth  the  small  trouble  and 
trifling  expense  involved. 

The  pools  which  have  thus  far  been 
built  in  America  are  for  the  most  part 
either  in  secluded  or  semi-secluded  parts 
of  the  grounds,  or,  at  any  rate,  some- 
what apart  from  the  house,  but  in  some 
few  recent  cases  such  pools  have  been 
arranged  so  that  besides  being  quite  as 
practical  and  useful  as  swimming  pools 
should  be  they  serve  an  added  purpose  in 
conferring  distinction  and  beauty  upon 
the  surroundings  wherein  they  are 
placed.  The  horizontal  lines  of  their 
walls  are  very  helpful  in  emphasizing 
the  broad  spreading  effect  which  archi- 
tects of  American  country  homes  are  try- 
ing to  secure.     There  is  a  particular  fit- 
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ness  in  this,  for  the  low,  broad  dimen- 
sions which  just  now  are  so  popular  in 
building  country  homes  are,  of  course, 
the  lines  used  in  the  homes  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  the  swimming 
pool  was  a  well  recognized  part  of  the 
home  and  frequently  a  decorative  feature 
of  the  greatest  importance,  for  it  was 
generally  placed  in  a  courtyard  or  patio 
and  surrounded  by  a  broad  loggia,  the 
cool  tiled  or  bricked  floor  of  which  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  pools 
which  have  been  built  close  to  homes  in 
America  possess  something  of  this  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  value,  for  they 
are  generally  surrounded  by  closely 
trimmed  lawns  and  sometimes  shaded  by 
pergolas  laden  with  vines,  which  do 
much  to  carry  out  the  Italian  feeling. 
Nothing  gives  such  an  air  of  freshness 
and  coolness  to  a  spot  as  a  surface,  how- 
ever small,  of  fresh,  clear  water,  and  in  a 
few  cases  the  swimming  pool  has  been 
made  so  intimate  a  part  of  home  life  that 
its  concrete  edges  have  been  broadened 
out  to  form  a  narrow  veranda-like  space, 
approached  by  steps  of  stone  or  concrete 
and  spread  with  rugs  and  cushions  and 
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furnished  with  chairs  of  wicker,  bamboo 
or  other  similar  material.  In  these  little 
pools,  which  are  sometimes  sheltered  by 
awnings,  the  children  may  sail  their 
ships,  besides  taking  their  plunges  and 
first  lessons  in  swimming  under  the  eyes 
of  their  parents  or  nurses.  There  is  at 
least  one  swimming  pool  which  became 
so  popular  and  important  a  part  of  fam- 
ily life  that  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  its  being  covered  and  heated  during 
the  winter  months,  and  it  is  used  and  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  household.  The  pool 
is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  the  use 
of  a  tiny  boat,  and  the  fun  which  the 
swimming  pool  supplies  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  its  construction 
and  maintenance. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  regard- 
ing the  purifying  and  protecting  of  wa- 
ter in  swimming  pools,  whether  they  be 
indoors  or  entirely  open  to  the  air.  The 
water,  of  course,  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved and  the  pool  refilled  frequently 
and  the  walls  and  floor  should  receive  an 
occasional  application  of  some  strong 
antiseptic.  Tf  any  disinfectant  is  consid- 
ered  neeessarv    for    the  water    ordinary 


bleaching  powder  or  calcium  hypochlo- 
rite will  probably  be  all  that  may  be  re- 
quired. Water  which  is  stationary,  en- 
tirely undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  even 
a  steady  intake  and  outlet,  and  which  is 
further  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
quickly  heated  to  a  degree  which  renders 
it  particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
organic  matter,  and  the  taking  of  every 
precaution  is  well  worth  while,  for  it 
means  an  added  value  and  greatly 
widened  scope  to  the  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  which  the  swimming  pool 
holds  out. 

The  pleasure  of  having  an  open  air 
bathing  place  of  one's  own  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  really  appreciated. 
Imagine  going  in  the  fresh,  cool  of  an 
early  morning  into  a  spot  shaded  by 
trees  or  vines  and  walled  in  by  the 
greenery  of  shrubbery  or  hedges  so  that 
it  seems  to  be  remote  from  everything, 
but  is  really  only  a  short  walk  from  the 
house.  Then  imagine  plunging  into  the 
pure  depths  of  the  clear  water  and  the 
tingle  and  glow  which  follows  the  first 
chill— and  all  this  is  within  reach  n\ 
every  member  of  the  family  whose  home 
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possesses  even  the  smallest  of  swimming 
places. 

The  protection  of  the  pool  during  the 
winter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  if 
the  walls  be  built  of  brick  covered  with 
cement.  •  Before  the  beginning  of  cold 
weather  the  water  must  be  entirely 
drawn  off  and  the  walls  allowed  to  be- 
come thoroly  dried.  If  possible  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind  should  be  arranged 
that  moisture  be  kept  away  from  the 
walls,  for  as  such  moisture  would  quick- 
ly become  ice  the  walls  would  be  greatly 
damaged.  If  the  walls  be  of  concrete, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  such  extreme 
precautions  will  hardly  be  necessary,  for 
they  will  probably  be  so  thick  and  so 
strong  that  they  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  freezing  of  water  into  ice  or  its  be- 
ine  thawed.  The  construction  of  such  a 
swimming  pool  is  very  much  the  same  as 
is  used  for  concrete  tennis  courts,  which 
are  often  depressed  a  few  inches^  and 
during  the  winter  are  flooded  with  water 


and  used  as  skating  rinks,  and  concrete 
building  is  ordinarily  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  equal  to  this  usage.  When  prepar- 
ing the  pool  for  winter  or  in  arranging 
its  use  in  the  spring  one  should  be  care- 
ful to  test  the  condition  of  the  drain  and 
the  overflow,  for  with  a  very  little  care 
they  can  be  kept  free  of  all  obstructions. 
Of  course  the  swimming  pool,  like 
many  other  adjuncts  of  country  living, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  un- 
der any  conditions,  but  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  home  life  and  its  util- 
ity in  the  country  home  is  especially  val- 
uable. It  may  be  regarded  as  being  mid- 
way between  a  source  of  pleasure  and  a 
necessity  of  life,  but  upon  either  score  its 
possession  would  be  amply  justified,  for 
its  usefulness  would  be  difficult  to  judge. 
It  would  abundantly  "pay  its  way"  in  the 
great  enjoyment  and  opportunity  for 
recreation  which  it  would  bring  to  every 
member  of  the  family. 
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The  Chinese   Revolution 
and  the  World's  Peace 

BY  COUNT  SHIGENOBU   OKUMA. 

[Since  the  death  of  Prince  Ito,  Count  Okuma  is  generally  considered  the  greatest  states- 
man of  Japan.  He  has  been  Finance  Minister,  Foreign  Minister,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and   Commerce,    Prime   Minister   and   found .r   and  leader  of  the   Progressive  party.      lie   is  also 

the,  founder  of  Waseda  University  and  the  Japanese  Woman's  University.  Since  1898  he 
has    retired    from    active    political    life    and    has    largely    devoted    himself   to    Waseda    University, 

of  which  he  is  still  president,  and  to  writing.  lie  is  also  much  interested  in  the  Japan 
Peace  Society,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  takes  great  pride  in  being  the  possessor  of  one 
of  the  most   b.autiful   gardens   in  Japan. — Editor.] 


THE  general  tendency  of  the  world 
today  is  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
This  tendency  is  more  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  relations  between 
nations  that  have  attained  about  the  same 
degree  of  civilization.  Such  nations  are 
making  every  effort  to  avoid  war  and  to 
preserve  amicable  relations  among  them- 
selves. This  is  a  matter  for  which  man- 
kind is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated ; 
but  if  we  turn  to  those  regions  of  the 
globe  that  are  inhabited  by  peoples  who 
have  not  attained  an  equally  high  degree 
of  civilization  and  who  on  that  account 
lack  the  necessary  power  of  resistance, 
the  stability  of  peace  is  not  so  well  as- 
sured. The  fundamental  cause  of  the 
disturbance  of  peace  lies,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  de- 
grees of  civilization  attained  by  different 
peoples.  Wherever  a  high  and  a  low  civi- 
lization come  into  contact  with  each  oth- 
er, there  is  always  present  an  element  of 
danger  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
effect  produced  by  such  contact  is  simi- 
lar to  what  we  see  in  physical  nature 
when  a  vast  expanse  of  moving  water  in 
its  forward  march  comes  suddenly  to  a 
plane  of  lower  level.  The  force  of  the 
civilization  of  a  higher  level  precipitates 
itself  upon  the  peoples  of  lower  civiliza- 
tion who  are  not  equipped  with  a  suffi- 
cient power  of  resistance. 

A  superficial  observer  would  say  that 
the  source  of  peril  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  lies  in  the  lust  of  conquest,  the 
insatiable  desire  for  expansion  on  the 
part  of  the  great  peoples.  To  my  mind 
this  appears  to  be  taking  the  perspective 
from  the  wrong  end.  In  this  world  to- 
day there  is  not  one  dominating  Power, 


but  a  number  of  strong  nations.  They 
naturally  act  and  counteract  against  one 
another  as  checks  and  balances.  The 
line  of  vulnerability  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  does  not  run  along  the  great 
Powers.  That  line  lies  precisely  in  those 
regions  where  peoples  of  lower  civiliza- 
tion can  not  hold  their  own  in  the  face 
of  the  irresistible  force  of  higher  civili- 
zation. When  the  tide  of  influence  of  a 
strong  Power  commences  to  flow  into 
regions  inhabited  by  a  weaker  people, 
other  strong  Powers  do  not  merely  look 
on  but  assert  their  influence  at  once. 
The  confluence  of  such  antagonistic 
forces  produces  diplomatic  eddies  and 
whirlpools.  Herein  lies  the  danger  to 
peace.  The  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  dip- 
lomatic world  do  not  occur  in  the  midst 
of  strong  Powers,  but  in  such  regions 
as  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Africa  or 
China,  where  the  power  of  resistance  is 
manifestly  inadequate.  The  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years  chronicles  many  important 
events ;  but  an  analysis  of  that  history  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  my 
theory.  We  are  confronted  with  a  practi- 
cal exemplification  of  this  theory  in  the 
present  situation  in  China.  That  coun- 
try has  not  even  the  necessary  power  of 
resistance,  much  less  the  power  to  take 
positive  offensive  action  toward  the 
disturbance  of  international  peace. 
It  is  precisely  because  China  is 
weak  that  there  is  the  danger  of 
her  becoming  the  vortex  of  inter- 
national complications.  The  whirl- 
pool, if  produced,  will  be  the  result,  not 
of  the  action*of  China,  but  of  the  asser- 
tion of  conflicting  influences  on  the  part 
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of  the  Powers.  We  have  already  had 
<>ne  of  the  most  convincing-  demonstra- 
tions of  this  truism  in  the  Kusso  Japan- 
ese War  of  1904-5.  Opinions  will  differ 
as  to  the  smaller  contributing  causes. 
Some  will  claim  that  the  responsibility 
for  that  war  rested  entirely  with  Russia. 
Russians  may  say  that  Japan  courted 
that  war.  The  two  Powers  may,  per- 
haps in  different  degrees  but  jointly,  be 
responsible  for  that  ghastly  carnage ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  final 
analysis  that  war  was  caused  by  the  ina- 
bility of  China  to  move  abreast  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  general  march  of 
civilization.  China  has  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  world. 
She  is  a  great  nation  whose  written  his- 
tory runs  back  for  thirty  centuries.  The 
ability  or  inability  of  China  to  assimilate 
herself  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
and  thus  enter  into  the  Council  of  Na- 
tions will  have  a  determining  influence 
on  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Ori- 
ent, and  consequently  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

To  all  outside  appearance  the  Chinese 
#  Revolution  has  come  to  an  end ;  but  in 
reality  neither  in  her  internal  adminis- 
tration nor  in  her  diplomatic  relations 
can  we  see  much  light  ahead.  Indeed, 
China  will  have  to  steer  thru  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  over  rough  seas  and 
many  difficult  passages  before  she  will 
come  to  discern  the  light  of  peace. 
Should  the  Powers  in  the  meantime  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  their  territorial  ambi- 
tions at  her  cost  and  take  actions  tending 
toward  the  dismemberment  of  that  vast 
empire,  complications,  the  results  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  will  ensue. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  "spheres  of 
interest"  in  China  preempted  by  various 
nations.  Beginning  at  the  north  we  have 
the  Russian  ''sphere  of  interest"  all  thru 
Mongolia  and  north  Manchuria,  while 
Japan  has  obtained  various  concessions 
as  to  control  and  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  south  Manchuria.  Tibet  has  long 
been  considered  as  a  British  "sphere 
of  interest,"  tho  under  the  convention 
of  August  31,  1907,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  agree  not  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tion with  Tibet  except  thru  the  Chinese 
Government,  nor  to  send  representatives 
to  Lhasa.  Prance  and  Germany  have 
also  trained  an  industrial   foothold   with- 


in Yam-nan  and  Shantung,  respectively, 
thus  the  international  relations  in  China 
seem,  to  be  extraordinarily  complicated. 
But  so  late  as  until  today,  none  of  these 
nations  'has  displayed  any  ambition  for 
territorial  expansion ;  they  are  all  strug- 
gling only  for  commercial  gains.  There- 
fore, if  their  commercial  ambitions  are 
not  deterred,  it  is  not  difficult  for  China 
to  keep  the  whole  empire  from  breaking 
away.  Mongolia  and  Tibet  are  reported 
to  have  proclaimed  independence.  But 
they  did  not  mean  permanent  separation 
from  the  Chinese  Empire.  If  their  in- 
terests will  be  well  protected  and  their 
desires  well  attended,  they  will  fondly 
come  back  to  the  mother  country,  with 
whom  they  have  had  political  and  social 
relations  for  centuries  past.  There  are 
some  who  urge  that  Mongolia  and  Tibet 
should  be  made  "neutral  zones"  between 
China  and  Russia  and  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively.  In  case  that  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet  should  remain  outside 
of  the  empire,  it  may  be  a  safer  way  for 
the  preservation  of  the  "balance  of  pow- 
er." But  is  it  not  more  desirable  to  have 
China  restored  all  her  territories  under 
her  wings  and  see  that  vast  empire  en- 
tering upon  a  marvellous  career  of  in- 
dustrial development  ? 

During  the  period  commencing  in 
1884  and  terminating  in  1892  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  divided  Africa  among 
themselves.  That  allotment  was  accom- 
plished without  serious  difficulty,  because 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  dark 
continent  was  not  the  abode  of  man  at 
all  or  was  inhabited  only  by  wild  sav- 
ages. In  China,  if  the  Powers  were  to 
make  a  similar  attempt,  they  win  have 
to  deal  with  entirely  different  conditions. 
That  country  has  a  population  very  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  a  highly  developed  form  of  civili- 
zation. To  attempt  a  division  of  this 
empire  in  much  the  same  way  Africa 
was  divided  among  the  Powers,  is  an 
operation  fraught  with  danger.  Such 
an  attempt  will  give  rise  to  a  general 
clash  of  conflicting  interests  among  the 
Powers.  Even  the  preponderant  position 
in  Manchuria  which  Japan  had  obtained 
as  the  result  of  her  war  with  Russia  gave 
rise  at  one  time  to  various  surmises  and 
suspicions.  Indeed  it  was  even  rumored 
that   Japan's  relations   with    the    United 
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States  were  strained  owing  to  the  for- 
mer's failure  to  observe  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  and  open  door  in  those 
regions. 

If    such    inauspicious    suspicions    and 
rumors  can  be  started  with  respect  to  the 
relations  of  two  Powers  which   for  his- 
toric,   economic     and     political     reasons 
stand  as  close  to  each  other  as  any  two 
Powers  formally  allied  to  each  other  can 
stand,   it    can   well    be    imagined    what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  Powers  were 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs  in  China  and  to  make 
attempts     to    establish     their     respective 
spheres  of  influence  by  intervening  in  her 
domestic     troubles    or    by    despatching 
large  bodies  of  troops.      Unfounded  re- 
ports  would   give   rise   to  more   rumors, 
suspicions   would   breed    further   suspic- 
ions; and  the  outcome  of  them  all  would 
be  to  place  China  on  the  vortex  of  in- 
ternational     strife.       It,    therefore,    be- 
hooves Japan   and  Great  Britain,  which 
of  all  the  Powers  of  the  world  have  the 
largest  interest  at  stake  in  China,  to  take 
every  possible  measure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  territorial  integrity.     For  this 
reason  I  earnestly  hope  that  of  all  the 
governments  of   the  world  the   cabinets 
of  Tokyo  and  of  London  will  meet  the 
Chinese  situation  with  the  strongest  de- 
termination to  uphold  her  territorial  in- 
tegrity  and   maintain    the   status   quo    in 
the  regions  of  the  Eastern  Asia.     If  the 
principles    of     Anglo- Japanese    Alliance 
are    asserted    in    an    emphatic    and    un- 
equivocal manner,  there  will  be  no  room 
left  for  the  play  of  ambition  or  for  the 
engendering   of   suspicions   on    the   part 
of  the  Powers.     There  can  be  no  better 
means  of  saving  China  from  the  impend- 
ing ruin   and   of  protecting  at   the  same 
lime  not  only  the  interests  of  Japan  and 
Great   Britain  but   the  common  interests 
of  all  nations. 


The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  are  so 
active  in  promoting  all  that  makes  for 
peace,  will  doubtless  cordially  join  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  recognize  how  mistaken 
they  were  when  they  harbored  doubts 
and  suspicions  regarding  the  intentions 
of  Japan  toward  China  and  her  terri- 
tories. 

If  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Americans  can  thus  be 
cleared  and  if  the  present  revolution  will 
serve  as  the  key  to  lead  China  on  the 
road  to  moral  and  intellectual  rejuvena- 
tion and  give  an  opportunity  to  Japan 
to  realize  her  cherished  ambition  to  pro- 
mote those  interests  which  she  has  in 
common  with  China,  then  a  great  mis- 
fortune will  have  been  turned  into  a 
source  of  happiness. 

The  chains  of  diplomatic  volcanoes  no 
longer  exist  in  Africa  but  only  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  China.  The  Balkan  Pen- 
insula seems  to  be  fast  approaching  a 
condition  which  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  On  the  other  hand, 
China  is  very  much  like  a  volcano  on 
the  eve  of  eruption.  Should  that  erup- 
tion take  place,  the  disaster  will  extend 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  only  by  leading 
China  on  the  path  of  progress  that  she 
can  be  saved  from  the  catastrophe.  It  is 
only  by  that  means  that  the  imminent 
danger  to  the  stability  of  international 
peace  can  be  averted.  Tt  is,  therefore, 
my  earnest  wish  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  shall  unite  in  one  common  effort 
to  uplift  China  to  a  higher  plane  of  civil- 
ization. Indeed,  the  Powers  would  be 
lacking  in  the  discharge  of  their  mani- 
fest duty  if  for  any  reason  they  failed 
to  make  their  supreme  effort  in  tin's  mis- 
sion of  peace. 

Tokyo.    I  vpan. 


Work  for  Women 


BY   THE   BACHELOR  MAID 


THE  past  has  handed  down  to  us  a 
number  of  things  less  worthy  of 
reverent  preservation  than  its  ma- 
hogany furniture  and  antique  silver,  and 
among  them  are  certain  ideas.  And  of 
ideas  concerning  work,  both  male  and 
female,  the  inheritance  it  has  left  to  us 
is  a  conglomeration  in  which  some  senti- 
ments of  solid  worth  on  the  dignity  of 
labor  (designed  rather  to  be  preached 
than  practised,  however),  mingle  with 
much  tawdry  and  showy  rubbish.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  as  to  work  for  women. 

This  "womanly"  rubbish  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  The  idea  pre- 
vails, being  kept  alive  by  gallant  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school  and  their  descend- 
ants, that  the  less  work  a  woman  can  do, 
the  more  she  is  to  be  considered  happy, 
as  is  also  the  devoted  masculine  creature 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  support  and  en- 
courage her  in  idleness.  The  other  and 
still  more  prevalent  notion  is  that  since 
an  absolutely  workless  state,  even  for 
lovely  woman,  is  unattainable  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  there  are  some  kinds  of  work 
which  are  both  easy  for  her  delicate  phy- 
sique and  becoming  to  her  sex,  because 
inherently  "feminine."  Among  these 
light  and  attractive  occupations  are  cook- 
ing, dishwashing,  sweeping,  dusting, 
washing,  ironing,  mending,  sewing, 
fancy  needlework,  piano  playing  (not  too 
well,  of  course),  china  painting  (also 
not  too  well),  nursing  the  sick  (unpro- 
fessionally,  again,  of  course) — every- 
thing, in  short,  which  is  supposed  to 
maintain  and  adorn  the  home,  all  en- 
hanced by  the  additional  pleasure  and 
recreation  of  bringing  an  infant  into  the 
world  every  eighteen  months  or  oftener. 
All  these  things  are  only  womanly  and 
dignified,  however,  so  long  as  a  woman 
receives  no  wages  for  them.  Domestic 
work  is  "menial"  if  done  for  a  definite 
wage,  but  a  glory  and  crown  of  honor 
if  only  paid  for  in  food  and  clothes. 

The  result  of  this  widespread  obses- 
sion is  that  the  vast  majority  of  women 
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have  always  worked  very  hard,  but  With 
no  great  joy  or  profit  from  their  work, 
since  it  has  generally  not  been  recog- 
nized as  work  at  all,  but  merely  as  inci- 
dent to  their  loving  "protection."  I 
never  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry 
when  I  see  one  of  these  "petted"  and 
"sheltered"  drudges  loyally  protesting 
against  "unwomanly"  financial  inde- 
pendence, and  even  pitying  "the  poor 
working  girl,"  i.  c,  the  stenographer, 
the  shopgirl  and  the  grade  school 
teacher.  For,  granting  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  many  of  these  latter 
earn  their  living  are  in  great  need  of 
improvement,  that  those  under  which 
women  wageworkers  of  lower  grades 
earn  theirs  are  often  pitiable  and  even 
abominable,  almost  any  one  of  them  is 
better  ofif,  in  my  most  earnest  belief, 
than  those  of  the  same  social  rank  who 
are  staying  at  home  living  upon  what  a 
husband  or  father  or  brother  sees  fit  or 
is  able  to  give  them.  What  I  have  ital- 
icised in  the  preceding  sentence  seems  to 
me  an  important  consideration  usually 
disregarded.  It  is  very  easy  to  prove 
the  disadvantage  of  wage-earning  for 
women  if  you  place  the  overworked, 
underpaid,  usually  vulgar,  sometimes 
immoral  factory  girl  over  against  the 
fairly  educated  daughter  of  parents  of 
comfortable  means,  who  stays  at  home 
with  her  mother.  Naturally,  the  latter 
enjoys  more  material  comforts,  perhaps 
she  is  the  better  girl.  But  such  a  com- 
parison is  as  absurd  as  to  try  to  estimate 
the  relative  merits  of  the  potato  and  fine 
gold.  There  can  be  no  comparison  of 
things  not  in  the  same  class. 

I  have  for  some  years  had  a  class  in 
what  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  is  pleased 
to  term  a  "mission"  Sunday  school,  in- 
asmuch as  the  pupils  live  in  a  district 
and  mostly  wear  a  garb  less  fashionable 
than  the  teachers.  A  good  many  of  the 
girls,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  legal  age, 
go  into  the  factories  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    I  think  I  may  say  that  they  arc 
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invariably  not  only  better  mannered  and 
better  dressed,  but  fresher,  healthier  and 
happier  looking  than  their  companions 
who  are  not  thus  employed,  or  who  give 
up  employment  early  to  marry  the 
swains  of  their  social  circle.  Indeed, 
nothing  has  struck  me  as  more  pitiful 
than  the  early  and  hideous  aging  of  the 
women  of  this  class  who  many  young; 
the  loss  of  teeth,  the  ugly  thickening  and 
discoloration  of  skin,  the  stooping,  ill- 
shaped  forms,  of  these  women  under 
thirty,  but  often  mothers  and  'home- 
keepers"  (  ! !)'  of  ten  years  or  more.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  rather  Maggie  Mclntyre 
had  stayed  in  school  instead  of  going 
into  a  cigar  factory  at  scant  fourteen, 
but  when  I  see  what  four  years  of 
cigar  factory  have  done  for  Maggie,  and 
what  a  few  years  of  married  life  have 
done  for  her  slightly  older  sister,  I  think 
it  better  to  graduate  froni  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  grammar  school  into  a  fac- 
tory than  into  early  wedlock  and  "a 
home." 

But  my  particular  concern  is  not  with 
shop  and  factory  girls,  but  with  the  class 
of  women  I  know  better,  the  women  who 
"do  not  need  to  work."  I  am  constantly 
astonished  when  I  see  how  commonly 
persons  who  ought  to  know  better  put 
the  whole  question  of  women's  employ- 
ment outside  of  the  home  upon  the  basis 
of  money.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
women  workers  themselves  are  respon- 
sible for  this,  since  they  frankly  declare 
that  they  would  not  work  for  wages  but 
for  their  urgent  need  of  the  wages  them- 
selves. But  when  it  is  always  from  the 
least  intelligent — but  most  vocal — women 
that  these  sentiments  come,  it  seems  un- 
fair that  the  women  who  work  for  love 
of  the  work  should  be  branded  by  the 
same  sordid  mark. 

The  trouble  with  the  less  intelligent 
who  "hate  their  work"  is  apparently 
much  more  that  they  have  let  themselves 
be  influenced  by  an  all-pervading  public 
opinion  into  a  hostility  toward  the  work 
than  that  there  is  anything  especially 
unpleasant  in  the  work  itself.  There  is 
no  reason,  except  that  the  world  lets  it- 
self think  so,  why  it  is  harder  or  more 
unpleasant  to  work  in  a  clean  shirtwaist 
for  eight  hours  a  day  in  an  office  or  six 
hours  a  day  in  a  school  room  than  to 
work    in    a    soiled    wrapper    for    sixteen 


hours  a  day  in  the  "little  nest"  provided 
by  some  masculine,  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher ;  and  precisely  that,  I  repeat,  is 
what  the  grade  teacher  or  the  typewriter 
would  be  doing"  if  she  were  not  grade 
teaching  or  typewriting.  For  such 
young  women  usually  marry  at  about 
their  own  financial  level,  and  considering 
that  'support"  by  their  husbands  means 
the  effort  of  two  to  live  on  a  few  dollars 
more  per  month  than  was  previously 
earned  by  the  woman  alone,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  woman  who  has  clean  work 
with  fixed  and  moderate  hours  should  be 
commiserated,  while  the  one  whose 
round  of  "messy"  household  tasks  "is 
never  done"  is  congratulated,  except  that 
there  is  an  amazing  deal  of  slush  talked 
and  written  and  believed  about  the  afore- 
said "little  nest."  To  be  sure,  office 
work  and  teaching  mean  subjection  to 
the  direction  of  some  one  in  authority, 
but  they  do  say  that  very  frequently  con- 
jugal felicity  is  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
advantage. 

But  the  stenographers,  grade  teachers, 
nurses  and  all  the  rest  who  confessedly 
support  themselves  only  until  a  supporter 
can  be  acquired,  are  likely  to  be  of  a 
lower  grade  educationally,  and  therefore 
of  lower  independent  reasoning  power, 
than  the  women  who  might  and  do  enter 
the  more  learned  professions  and  the 
broader  business  life.  This  being  true, 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  they 
take  their  cue  from  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  "misfortune"  of  feminine  wage- 
earning,  and  never  attempt  to  consider 
for  themselves  whether  their  work  does 
not  contain  germs  of  interest  and  devel- 
opment if  they  would  search  for  them  a 
little.  The  higher  educated  woman  has 
no  such  excuse.  She  has  the  equipment 
for  the  kind  of  work  whose  reward  is  in 
itself,  she  supposedly  has  the  equipment 
for  reasoning  about  life's  problems.  Why 
do  such  great  numbers  of  her  class  shirk 
both  the  question  and  the  duty,  and  live 
as  aimlessly  and  uselessly  as  their  non- 
collegiate  contemporaries  and  finishing 
school  grandmammas  ? 

\  great  many,  T  think,  are  honestly 
fooled  by  that  plausible  argumentative 
humbug— thai  women  n\  means  do  harm 
by  entering  the  wage-earning  ranks,  be 
cause  they  thus  take  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of   poorer   women    who   need    the 
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positions  so  taken   from  them.     Yet  the 
son   of   a   millionaire   or   a   President   is 
much   applauded   when   he   begins   busi- 
ness "at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder"  and 
draws  the  concomitant  salary,  thus  tak- 
ing the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  some 
deserving'     and     impecuni- 
ous young  man  who  might 
have  filled  the  same  place 
and  also  "worked  up."     Is 
competition     among     men 
so    much    less     keen,     the 
n<ztd     of     earning     a  living     so     much 
less  urgent?      The     truth     is,  no     busi- 
ness    in     the     world     is     managed     as 
a      charitable     institution      nor      should 
it    be.      Civilization's    advance    demands 
that  places    be     filled     by     the     persons 
best  fitted   for  them,   not   by   those   who 
would  enjoy  the  income.    As  an  instance 
of    how    much    good    a    wealthy    woman 
does    by    keeping    out    of    the    working- 
world,  let  me  cite  the  case  of  a  young- 
Southern  woman.     She  was  given  a  mu- 
sical education  of  a  thoroness  adapted  to 
a  professional  career,  she  had  great  nat- 
ural ability,  but  it  is  not  in  the  traditions 
of  her  aristocratic  family  that  its  women 
have  ever  "gone  on  the  stage,"  much  less 
worked  for  their  bread.     She  might  not 
offend     those     traditions     by     a     public 
"career,"  she  "did  not  need  the  money" 
which  teaching  music  would  bring.     And 
she  has  happened  not  to  marry.     So  she 
spends  her  years  in  dissatisfied  and  luxu- 
rious idleness  on  her  father's  plantation, 
as  unhappy  as  she  is  useless,  because  she 
has  been  educated  to  the  point  of  recog- 
nizing   the    failure    of    a    life    that    has 
gained  no  profit  from  its  talents,  but  not 
educated    to    the    point    of    defying    her 
family's    superstitions    and    putting    the 
talents  to  use.     Of  course,  however,  she 
has    the     incomparable     satisfaction     of 
knowing    that    she    has    not    taken    the 
bread   out   of   the   mouths   of    the   poor 
young    women    who    are    teaching    bad 
technique  and  false  musical  taste  to  the 
children  of  the  vicinity. 

The  rich  man's  son  who  makes  no  pro- 
fessional use  of  his  expensive  education 
is  one  of  the  commonest  objects  of  our 
contempt.  Somehow  I  fail  to  grasp  the 
logic  of  that  sex  distinction  which  makes; 
commendable  in  the  rich  man's  daughter 
what  we  so  justly  despise  in  the  son. 
The    son,    supposedly,    so    enlarges    his 


business  heritage,  so  expands  his  field  of 
professional  lite,  that  lie  gives  employ- 
ment to  others  instead  of  depriving  them 
of  anything.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  other 
than  preposterous  to  claim  that  a  woman, 
in  developing  her  own  life,  does  not  also 
by  that  very  act  help  others  to  develop. 

One  of   the  previously   mentioned  in- 
heritances from  antiquity  which  we  haVe 
tried  hardest  to  make  adaptable  to  mod- 
ern  use   is   that   the   supreme   object  of 
woman's  existence  is  motherhood.     Our 
method  of  adaptation  has  been  to  preach 
that  by  enlarging  and  strengthening  her 
own  mental  life  she  may  pass  on  to  her 
children  that  enlarged  and  strengthened 
mentality,  and  so  by  her  "influence,"  and 
without    conscious    departure    from    her 
"sphere,"    contribute    powerfully    to    the 
development  of  the  race.     But  of  late  1 
think  that  this  supposed  happy  compro- 
mise between  woman's  "divinely  appoint- 
ed   mission"    and    her    higher    education 
has  begun  to  seem  unsatisfactory  to  both 
conservative  and  radical.     I  do  not  hold 
the  superficial  view  that  a  college  course 
is  necessarily  unused,  and  therefore  use- 
less, because  the  holder  of  a  degree  is 
not   found  actually  and  visibly  compos- 
ing  Latin    verse,    reading    Plato    in    the 
original,    or   contemplating   the   beauties 
qf  the  binomial  theorem.     Therefore,   1 
should    be    far     from    saying    that    the 
woman   graduate    does   not   receive   and 
give  benefit  from  her  education  even  if 
she  does  nothing  more  than  marry  and 
rear  a  family.     She  makes,  almost  inva- 
riably, a  wiser  wife  and  mother,  and  a 
better    loved    one,    than    the    woman    of 
common  school  training  and  purely  do- 
mestic accomplishments.  She  is  also  likely 
to   be   a   more   valuable   citizen,   for   she 
usually   does   take  more  or  less  part   in 
useful    activities    outside    of    the    home. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  achieve- 
ment  of    women   graduates    in   the   past 
thirty  years   is   far   from   commensurate 
with  the  advantages  which  they  have  re- 
ceived,   and    for    just    one    reason;    that 
relatively  few  of  them  ever  give  to  per- 
sonal mental  development  or  social  serv- 
ice anything  but  the  scraps  of  time  and 
energy     left     over     from     their     home 
"duties."     I  cann.it  believe  that  even  the 
mother  of  children   is    fulfilling  the  obli- 
gation   laid    upon    her    by    her    college 
course  when  she  is  content  to  follow  the 
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intellectual  life  in  the  usual  desultory 
fashion,  and  there  is  surely  fault  some- 
where, either  in  her  or  her  education,  if 
college  life  did  not  suggest  to  her  some 
work  or  study  which  she  wishes  to  make 
her  dominant  pursuit  in  life,  and  which 
is  ahove  the  inane  and  profitless  occupa- 
tions of  the  average  woman.  It  is  futile 
and  nonsensical  to  "plead  that  she  finds  a 
worthy  line  of  study  in  maternal  and 
housekeeping  activities.  Neither  one,  as 
now  generally  carried  on,  is  in  any  sense 
a  study  or  a  means  of  broadening  the 
intellectual  life,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
The  tendency  is  to  stunt  and  narrow, 
thru  concentration  of  interest  upon  one's 
own  children  and  home,  and  the  curious 
result  is  that  the  more  a  woman  devotes 
her  attention  to  the  things  commonly 
prescribed  as  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  the  poorer  mother 
she  actually  becomes.  She  is  the  sort 
to  whom  the  digestive  processes  of  her 
children  always  seem  more  important 
than  their  intellectual  ones. 

A  fair  number  of  educated  married 
women  realize  this,  T  think,  and  that  the 
"home"  we  sentimentalize  over  has  some 
marked  similarities  to  a  jail ;  but  they  do 
not  see  a  way  of  escape,  for  it  is  true 
that  one  such  woman  in  a  group  of  fifty 
indifferent  and  lazy  ones  is  nearly  help- 
less. For  house  and  children  are  very 
substantial  facts,  and  do  undoubtedly 
feave  little  time  or  strength  for  profes- 
sional life — unless  other  women  will 
unite  to  help. 

They  may  help,  if  they  will  undertake 
to  make  the  professional  woman  as  near- 
ly universal  as  she  is  now 
exceptional.  In  support  of 
that  statement  it  is  neces- 
sary, T  suppose,  to  define 
my  idea  of  the  profes- 
sional woman.  T  do  not 
see  why  the  •  supposedly 
fearsome  manifestations 
of  the  "career"  are  so 
commonly  thought  to  be 
mainly  to  school  teaching 
ing  upon  the  stage.  The 
lent  notion  that  all  "careering"  females 
must  be  either  prim  school  ma'ams  or 
actresses  anything  but  prim,  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  the  pet  delusion  of  the 
"antis"  that  in  the  event  of  female  suf- 
frage the  whole   female  sex   would  short- 


confined 
and      go- 
SO    preva- 


ly  become  either  ward  bosses  or  ward 
bossed.  Women  have  already  made  their 
way  into  a  diversity  of  occupations;  my 
ideal  is  of  a  greater  diversity  yet,  with 
the  elevation  into  professional  respecta- 
bility of  many  occupations  not  now  so 
ranked.  The  tastes  of  women  are  natu- 
rally as  various  as  those  of  men ;  it  is  a 
hardship  to  them  and  a  detriment  to 
society  that  they  are  discouraged  from 
following  their  tastes  precisely  as  men 
do,  with  definite  educational  preparation 
beforehand  and  definite  work  with  defi- 
nite pay  afterward.  The  manifold  de- 
partments of  housekeeping,  garment- 
making,  and  all  the  now  less  intellectual 
occupations  of  women,  might  be  raised 
into  something  deserving  the  name  of 
profession  if  intelligent  women  with  an 
aptitude  especially  for  such  things  would 
put  their  brains  into  undertaking  for 
large  social  groups  what  they  are  now 
doing  with  no  great  profit  to  themselves 
and  humanity  for  their  own  families. 
The  consequent  redistribution  of  femi- 
nine labor  would  relieve  of  many  domes- 
tic burdens  the  women  whose  preference 
is  for  the  professions  we  call  "learned," 
and  leave  them  free  to  follow  them, 
while  the  feeding,  clothing,  nursing, 
housing,  educating  and  amusing  of  the 
world  would  be  much  better  done  than 
now,  T  am  convinced.  When  the  teach- 
ers of  domestic  science  make  this  their 
object,  and  discontinue  their  drivel  as  to 
"training  every  girl  for  motherhood  and 
the  home,"  they  may  prove  some  right  to 
be  the  heralds  they  proclaim  themselves 
of  a  new  era. 

As  a  specific  example  of  a  calling  for 
which  T  think  that  there  is  a  great  field, 
I  would  cite  that  of  the  trained  nurse  for 
babies  and  little  children.  I  mention  this 
in  particular  because  it  seems  to  contain 
the  answer  to  what  the  domesticitv 
standpatters  always  hurl  at  one,  with  an 
"I'd  -  like  -  to  -  see  -  you  -  get  -  around  - 
that-now"  air:  "What  will  become  of  the 
babies  while  the  mothers  are  out  follow- 
ing their  unwomanly  professions?" 
While  mothers  of  the  well-to-do  class 
today  are  out  following  social  life  for  as 
many  hours  as  almost  any  profession  de 
mands,  their  children  are  entrusted  with- 
out a  qualm  or  criticism  to  any  ignoranl 
negro  or  Irish  gfirl  who  can  be  conven- 
iently hired.     Will  some  one  kindly  state 
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a  real  reason  why  this  is  a  more  admir- 
able practice  than  to  give  your  baby  to 
an  educated  and  responsible  caretaker 
during  the  scarcely  longer  time  while 
you  do  something  useful  and  hardly 
less  interesting  than  bridge,  really? 
The  woman  whose  means  do  not  admit 
the  employment  of  a  nurse  would  have 
about  as  much  time  to  enjoy  her  children 
as  now,  and  see  them  as  well  taken*  care 
of  in  a  regularly  established  public 
nursery  while  she  is  occupied  with  her 
housework.  At  present  they  are  left  to 
the  care  of  older  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
to  no  care  at  all,  the  while  they  tumble 
down  cellar  stairs,  fall  into  tubs  of  scald- 
ing water,  drink  ant-poison,  get  run  over 
by  street  cars,  and  cause  divers  other  un- 
cataloged  and  pleasant  variations  in  the 
routine  of  Home,  Sweet  Home.  There 
is  surely  every  reason  for  the  educated 
professional  caretaker  of  little  children 
that  can  be  claimed  for  the  kindergarten 
teacher.  The  profession  should  be  as 
carefully  prepared  for,  as  well  paid,  and 
given  as  high  social  standing  as  that 
other. 

And  then  I  wish  it  were  more  often 
remembered  that  a  mother  is  still  the 
mother  of  her  children  when  they  are 
twenty  and  thirty  and  even  forty-odd 
years  old,  and  that  they  need  something 
from  her  then  as  much  as  when  under 
ten,  but  far  more  rarely  get  it.  The  pro- 
fessionally occupied  mother,  so  far  from 
growing  apart  from  her  children  thereby, 
lives  in  the  same  world  which  her  older 
children  occupy,  and  so  can  give  them  at 
once  sympathy  and  advice  in  the  things 
most  vital  to  them,  which  then  surely  are 
not  their  digestions  nor  their  winter 
underwear. 


finally,  I  believe  that  the  general 
entrance  of  women  into  the  money-earn- 
ing ranks  would  make  marriage  more 
frequent  and  more  happy.  The  hesita- 
tion' of  young  men  to  marry  unless  they 
can  support  their  wives  in  what  is  con- 
sidered "good  style"  would  have  little 
ground  for  existence  if  it  were  generally; 
expecte'd  that  the  bride  would  unite  with 
her  husband  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
home  instead  of  doubling  his  expenses 
by  requiring  his  support.  And  the  not 
infrequent  young  woman  who  balks 
when  solemnly  informed  that  she  "must 
choose  between  marriage  and  a  career" 
would  at  least  have  to  invent  a  new 
excuse  for  single  blessedness.  The 
chances  of  happy  companionship  and 
lasting  affection  would  be  far  greater 
when  the  two  had  similar  ambitions  and 
activities  than  now,  when  the  spheres  of 
interest  for  husband  and  wife  are  so  far 
apart  that  instead  of  our  present  shocked 
surprise  at  the  prevalence  of  the 
"divorce  evil,"  a  much  more  reason- 
able attitude  would  be  a  gratified  sur- 
prise that  it  does  not  prevail  even  more 
than  it  does.  The  unrestricted  entrance 
of  women  into  all  the  non-domestic 
careers  is  not  a  question  of  financial  con- 
ditions, but  of  justice  and  the  world's 
good.  It  is  but  justice  for  women  to  be 
free  to  make  the  most  of  the  talents  in 
which  their  endowment  is  as  varied  as 
that  of  their  brothers  ;  it  would  be  good 
for  the  world  to  enjoy  the  new  strain 
which  would  be  introduced  into  its  ideas 
and  cu1ture  if  educated  women  made  as 
general  end  definite  a  use  of  their  schol- 
arly gifts  as  do  educated  men.  Will  onlv 
the  millennium  see  an  apprehension  of 
this  truth  ? 
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HALF  a  century  ago  nearly  every 
American  boy  could  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  independent 
as  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  in  business  or 
in  professional  life,  and  nearly  every 
American  girl  might  expect  to  become 
the  wife  of  such  a  man.  Today  most 
American  boys  have  reason  to  believe 
that  thruout  life  they  will  work  in  some 
capacity  as  employees  of  others,  either 
in  private  or  public  business,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  women  occupy  like 
positions.  This  revolutionary  change 
lias  resulted  from  the  great  growth  of 
manufacturing  and  mining  as  compared 
with  fanning;  from  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  other  large  business  concerns ; 
from  the  development  of  our  transpor- 
tation and  other  public  utility  corpora- 
tions ;  from  the  marked  increase  in  gov- 
ernmental functions ;  and,  finally,'  from 
the  invasion  of  women  into  industry. 

As  soon  as  we  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  America  had  become  largely  a 
nation  of  employees,  the  need  of  a  com- 
prehensive provision  for  superannuated 
wage  earners  secured  attention.  Given 
the  status  of  employee  for  life  and  the 
need  of  an  old  age  pension*  is  obvious. 
The  employee  needs  the  pension  because 
he  cannot — or  at  least  does  not — provide 
adequately  from  his  wages  for  the  period 
of  superannuation.  The  employers  need 
a  comprehensive  system  because,  while 
the  presence  of  the  superannuated  em- 
ployees in  a  business  seriously  impairs 
its  efficiency,  the  dictates  both  of  human- 

*The    term    pension    is    used    thruout    this    article    in 
its  popular  sense  ,is  Including  old  age  annuities. 


ity  and  of  policy  prevent  discharge  un- 
less his  financial  necessities  are  provided 
for.  The  demand  for  a  pension  system 
grows  more  pressing  as  businesses  grow 
more  stable,  for  in  older  businesses  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  accumulate 
superannuated  employees.  The  demand 
becomes  particularly  acute  when  busi- 
nesses grow  large  as  well  as  old,  for 
then  it  becomes  difficult  to  provide  for 
the  individual  needs  of  the  abnormal  em- 
ployee. 

As  stated  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Old  Age  Pensions  (  January, 
1910)  : 

"The     problem    of    dealing   with   the     aged 
employee    is    an    urgent    one    in    the    modern 
business   world.        The    use   of   machinery   and 
the     stress     of    industrial      employment'  have 
made    it    increasingly    difficult    for    aged    em- 
ployees to   hold  the  pace.      The  universal  de- 
mand  nowadays    is    for   young   men.       Many 
concerns>  refuse  to  take  on  inexperienced  men 
over    thirty-five    years    of    age.        Moreover 
men     wear    cut     faster     under     the     increased 
strain.      VVhat  to  do  with  the  wornout  work- 
ers— that   is  the   essence  of  the  pension  prob- 
lem.     To  carrv  them  on  the  pay  roll  at  then- 
regular    employment    means    waste    and    disor- 
ganization   of    the    working    force ;     to    turn 
them  adrift  is  not  humane.      In  the  past,  large 
employers    of    labor    have    tried    to    meet    this 
difficulty     iu     piecemeal     fashion,     by     retiring 
aged   employees   on    pensions   in    certain   cases, 
or   giving    them    light    work,    each    case    being 
provided    for    separately,    on    its    own    merit-; 
now  they  are  beginning  to  deal   with  the  prob 
lcm_  in    a    sympathetic    fashion    by    adopting    a 
uniform  method  of  retirement   witli   pension. 

"The  mothes  that  have  induced  large  cor- 
porate employers  to  provide  retirement  pen- 
sions are  partly  economic  and  partly  humani- 
tarian or  philanthropic.  Economic  motives 
play   the   leading   part.       This   thing   has    been 
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done  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  good 
business  policy.  The  economic  gain  from  the 
pension  system  is  twofold :  it  eliminates  the 
waste  and  demoralization  attendant  upon  the 
continued  employment  of  old  men  who  have 
outlived  their  usefulness;  and  it  helps  to  pro- 
mote industry,  contentment  and  loyalty  on  tht 
part  of  the  working  force." 

Economically,  the  superannuation  pro- 
vision may  be  considered  as.  a  deprecia- 
tion charge.  Every  prudent  manufac- 
turer makes  an  annual  charge  for  the 
depreciation  of  his  machines,  recogniz- 
ing not  merely  physical  depreciation,  but 
lessened  value  thru  obsolescence.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  ma- 
chine, tho  still  in  existence  and  in  per- 
fect repair,  will  be  unprofitable,  and 
hence  must  be  abandoned.  This  annual 
charge  for  depreciation  he  treats  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  business. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
ingman  the  expense  of  providing-  old  age 
pensions  is  a  part  of  the  daily  cost  of 
living.     He  should  contribute  while  able 
to   work  to  a    fund   which    will   sustain 
him  when  he  ceases  to  earn.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  employer,  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  old  age  pensions  is  a 
part  of  the  current  expense  of  his  busi- 
ness.    He  should  pay  as  he  goes  the  ac- 
cruing  cost   of    retiring   employees   who 
will  become  superannuated.     If  the  wage 
is  insufficient  to  enable  the  workingman 
to  provide  himself  with  a  pension,  it  is 
not  a  living  wage.     So  far  as  the  cost  of 
the  old  age  pension  is  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer for  the  employees'  benefit,  it  is  in 
substance  a  part  of  the  wage.     So  far  as 
such  a  payment  by  the  employer  is  for 
insurance  against  that  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  his  establishment  which  would 
result  from  retaining  superannuated  em- 
ployees, and  for  protection  against  that 
discontent  which  would  result  from  dis- 
charging the  superannuated  without  pro- 
viding for  them  financially,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  business  expense.     Since  the  cost 
of    making    old    age    provision    is    thus 
either  a  part  of  the  employees'  daily  cost 
of  living  or  of  the  employer's  daily  busi- 
ness expense,  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
current  expense,  and  may  be  likened  to 
the  premium  for  fire  or  accident  insur- 
ance.     Whether    in    the    adjustment    of 
relations  between   the  employer  and  the 
employee  this  current  cost  of  providing 
old  age  pensions  should  be  borne  wholly 


by  the  employer,  or  wholly  by  the  em- 
ployee, or  jointly  by  both,  is  an  open 
question ;  but  European  and  American 
experience  make  it  clear  that  under  our 
present  industrial  system  some  compre- 
hensive financial  provision  for  the  super- 
annuated worker  is  essential  to  social  if 
not  to  industrial  solvency.  To  neglect' 
such  a  requirement  is  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  ignore  the 
depreciation  of  his  machines. 

For  the  protection  of  the  wage  earner 
it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  right 
to  a  pension  shall  not  depend  upon  his 
being  in  the  employ  of  a  particular  con- 
cern. If  his  right  to  an  annuity  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  remaining  in  a  partic- 
ular employ  he  loses  all  protection  when- 
ever he  ceases  to  be  so  employed, 
whether  he  leaves  voluntarily,  or  is  dis- 
charged, or  in  case  the  concern  discon- 
tinues business  by  failure  or  for  other 
cause. 

Adequate  old  age  protection,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  secured  to  the  wage 
earner  thru  the  promise  of  a  pension 
from  a  particular  concern.  He  should 
have  old  age  insurance  which  will  pro- 
tect the  wage  earner  in  whosesoever  em- 
ploy he  may  happen  to  be  when  he 
reaches  the  period  of  superannuation. 
For  the  protection  of  the  wage  earner  it 
is  likewise  necessary  that  the  pension 
system  should  confer  an  absolute  right. 
No  pension  system  can  be  satisfactory 
which  makes  the  granting — or  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  pension  after  it  has  been 
granted — a  matter  of  discretion. 

Germany,  France,  England  and  other 
European  countries  have  undertaken  to 
secure  thru  government  action  old  age 
pensions  for  those  who'  work  in  private 
businesses.  The  system  adopted  in  each 
of  these  countries  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  prevailing  in  each  of 
the  others,  but  each  system  embodies  the 
essential  requirements  referred  to  above, 
namely :  the  pension  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  workingman  remaining  in  any 
particular  employ,  nor  is  it  dependent 
upon  the  discretion  of  any  individuals. 

In  America  the  providing  of  old  age 
pensions  for  wage  earners  in  private 
businesses  is  left  wholly  to  private  initia- 
tive. Many  large  concerns — railroads, 
public  utilities,  industrial  and  financial 
concerns — have     established     their     own 
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pension  systems.  Under  substantially 
all  of  these  systems  the  wage  earner  re- 
ceives no  protection  unless  he  remains  in 
the  company's  employ  until  the  age  of 
retirement  is  reached,  and  even  in  that 
event  the  original  grant  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  pension  are,  in  large  meas- 
ure, discretionary. 

Thus,  the  pension  plan  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  took 
effect  January  1,  191 1,  provides  pensions 
only  for  those  who  have  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  remain  until  the  time  for  re- 
tirement ;  but  no  one  has  the  right  to 
remain  in  the  employ : 

Article  26:  "Neither  the  creation  of  this 
fund  nor  any  other  action  at  any  time  taken 
by  any  corporation  included  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fund,  or  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  shall  give  to  any  employee  the  right 
to  be  retained  in  the  service,  and  all  em- 
ployees remain  subject  to  discharge  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  this  pension  fund  had  never 
been  created.'' 

Even  if  the  worker  has  remained  in 
the  employ  until  the  time  fixed  for  re- 
tirement, and  has  served  faithfully,  he 
has  no  right  to  a  pension : 

Article  24:  "The  pension  plan  is  a  purely 
voluntary  provision  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees superannuated  or  totally  incapacitated 
after  long  and  faithful  service  and  consti- 
tutes no  contract  and  confers  no  legal  rights 
upon  any  employee.'' 

And  a  hoard  of  trustees,  in  whose 
selection  the  workers  have  no  voice,  and 
on  which  they  have  no  representation, 
may  refuse  to  grant  them  a  pension  or 
may  terminate  it  after  it  has  been  grant- 
ed for  what  they,  in  their  discretion, 
deem  adequate  cause: 

Article  22:  "Pensions  may  be  withheld  or 
terminated  in  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiaries  or  for  other  cause  suffi- 
cient in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  trustees 
to   warrant    such   action." 

The  pension  plan  of  most  other  corpo- 
rations embodies  similar  provisions. 
Thus,  the  pension  plan  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  provides  : 

Article  14-  "Neither  the  establishment  of 
this  system  nor  the  granting  of  a  pension  nor 
any  other  action  now  or  hereafter  taken  by 
the  pension  board  or  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  cre- 
ating a  contract  or  giving  to  any  officer,  agent 
or  employee  the  right  to  be  retained  in  the 
service,  or  any  right  to  any  pension  allow- 
ance, and  the  company  expressly  reserves,  un- 
affected hereby,  its  right  to  discharge  with- 
out   liability,    other    than    for    salary    or    wages 


due  and  unpaid,  any  employee,  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  company  may,  in  its  judg- 
ment,  so  require." 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  corpora- 
tions that  one  of  their  purposes  in  estab- 
lishing a  pension  system  is  to  "develop 
loyalty."  But  provisions  like  those 
quoted  above  suggest  a  purpose  rather 
to  compel  than  to  develop  "loyalty." 
The  system  is  in  effect  a  form  of  strike 
insurance.  The  pension  is  made  depend- 
ent upon  continuity  of  employment  for  a 
fixed  period.  The  worker  cannot  receive 
a  pension  unless  he  remains  in  the  com- 
pany's employ  until  the  date  for  retire- 
ment, and  he  has  no  right  to  remain  in 
its  employ,  since  the  company  reserves 
the  full  power  to  discharge  him  at  any 
time,  with  or  without  cause.  After  a 
wage  earner  has  served  a  number  of 
years  and  feels  himself  growing  older, 
the  prospect  of  a  pension  becomes  a  po- 
tent influence.  He  realizes  that  if  he 
abandons  his  position  or  is  discharged, 
he  loses  not  only  immediate  employment, 
but  protection  for  old  age  He  realizes 
also  that  the  chance  of  securing  other 
employment  is  greatly  diminished  by 
reason  of  his  advancing  years ;  dimin- 
ished not  because  he  is  already  old  and 
less  efficient,  but  because  he  will  become 
superannuated  sooner  than  a  younger 
man,  so  that  his  employment  by  another 
concern  will  impose  upon  it  or  its  pen- 
sion system  a  superannuation  burden 
sooner  than  if  a  younger  man  were 
selected. 

Features  in  a  pension  system  like 
those  quoted  above  tend  to  make  the 
wage  earner  compliant.  He  can  be  more 
readily  relied  upon  to  prove  "loyal"  and 
not  to  "go  out"  even  if  others  strike  for 
higher  wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions. The  "continuous  employment 
feature"  of  the  pension  system  tends 
thus  to  rivet  the  wage  earner  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  the  provision  by  which  the 
allowance  of  a  pension  is  made  discre- 
tionary further  insures  "loyalty"  o\  the 
wage  earner  during  his  employment.  An 
employee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  advancing  in  years  might 
well  be  deterred  from  hazarding  the 
prospect  of  a  pension  by  trade  union 
activity,  or  even  by  joining  a  union. 

The  tendency  of  such  provisions  in  a 
pension  system  to  destroy  industrial  lib- 
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erty  is  the  more  potent  because  the  sys- 
tem is  being  adopted  quite  generally  by 
those  trusts  and  other  powerful  corpora- 
tions which  are  determined  to  eliminate 
trade  unionism.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
the  pension  system  was  introduced  as  an 
aid  to  carrying  out  that  labor  policy. 
Individual  employees,  working  under 
conditions  which  preclude  collective  bar- 
gaining, obviously  lack  industrial  liberty 
so  long  as  they  are  so  employed,  for  they 
have  no  part  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work.  After  en- 
tering such  employment,  the  only  rem- 
nant of  liberty  remaining  to  them  is. the 
liberty  of  leaving  it,  and  the  features  of 
the  pension  system  just  referred  to 
undermine  that  remnant  of  liberty. 

A  pension  system  with  such  features 
must  either  prove  a  delusive  protection 
or  operate  as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  wage 
earner  to  submit  to  a  new  form  of  sub- 
jection to  the  corporation.  A  frank  em- 
ployer recently  said:  "By  providing  so 
liberal  a  pension  we  have  bought  from 
the  employee  the  right  to  leave  us." 
Such  a  use  of  the  pension  is  obviously 
illegitimate.  The  legitimate  need  of  the 
employer  for  a  pension  system  is  satis- 
fied if  the  provisions  protect  him  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  superannuated 
employees  on  the  pay  roll.  This  need  of 
the  employer  is  equally  satisfied  whether 
the  employee  retires  on  a  pension  or 
leaves  the  employ  before  the  age  of  re- 
tirement. In  other  words,  what  the  em- 
ployer should  seek  to  accomplish  by  the 
pension  is  merely  to  protect  his  business 
from  the  incubus  of  superannuated  em- 
ployees, and  this  purpose  is  accomplished 
as  to  each  employee  if  he  leaves  the  em- 
ploy before  he  becomes  superannuated. 
Tf  the  workingman  so  leaves,  he  should 
in  some  form  carry  with  him  the  accrued 
right  to  a  pension — the  proportionate 
value  of  the  time  service — which  would 
ripen  into  a  pension  if  the  workingman 
or  his  new  employer  paid  the  premiums 
of  later  years.  Under  these  private  pen- 
sion systems  that  part  of  the  pension 
earned  by  years  of  service  is  wholly  lost 
when  he  leaves  the  company's  employ, 
whatever  the  cause. 

Employers  seek  to  justify  provisions  in 
the  pension  systems  like  those  quoted 
above  by  the  fact  that  the  pension  fund 
is   contributed    wholly  by  the   employer. 


But  this  fact  furnishes  no  justification. 
The  employer  should  not  be  permitted, 
even  at  his  own  expense,  to  establish  a 
pension  system  which  tends  to  rob  the 
workingmen  of  his  little  remaining  in- 
dustrial liberty.  A  practice  bearing  such 
fruits  is  clearly  against  public  policy. 
Many  of  our  States  have,  in  aid  of  in- 
dustrial liberty,  prohibited  the  employers 
from  making  it  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment that  their  employees  should  agree 
not  to  join  a  labor  union.  It  may  be- 
come necessary  to  apply  a  similar  prohi- 
bition against  features  in  private  pension 
schemes  which  have  a  tendency  to  un- 
duly abridge  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
workingman. 

The  Massachusetts  savings  insurance 
banks,  and  several  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  afford  employers  facilities 
for  establishing  pension  systems  which 
are  free  from  the  objections  discussed 
above.  From  such  insurance  concerns 
there  can  be  purchased  for  each  em- 
ployee an  old  age  annuity  which  (subject 
to  due  premium  payments)  confers  upon 
the  holder  an  absolute  right  to  the  annu- 
ity, and  which  is  equally  effective  in 
whosesoever  employ  the  annuitant  is,  or 
if  he  be  without  an  employer. 

The    premiums    on    such    an    annuity 
policy  could  be  made  payable  at  frequent 
intervals,  say  monthly,  so  that  if  payable 
by  the  employee  they  would  not  be  too 
large  to  be  borne,  and  if  payable  by  the 
employer  they  may  be  figured  as  a  part 
of   the  current  wage  or   expense.     The 
policy    should    preferably   be    taken    out 
while  the  wage  earner  is  young,  so  that 
the  current  premium  may  be  small ;  for 
the  annual  cost  of  old  age  insurance,  like 
that   of   life   insurance,   becomes   almost 
prohibitive  when  the  policy  is  not  taken 
out    until    the    insured    is    advanced    in 
years.      If   the   policy   is   not   taken   out 
until  the  wage  earner  grows  old  the  pre- 
mium will  be  so  large  that,  if  payable  by 
the  wage  earner,  it  could  not  be  borne, 
and  if  payable  by   the  employer,  might 
discourage    the    annuitants    being    em- 
ployed.    Under  the   Massachusetts   sys- 
tem a  separate  annuity  policy  is  issued 
for  each  employee,  so  that  the  employee 
can  take   the   policy   with   him   when  he 
leaves    a    concern.      The    employee    can 
then  pay  the  premiums  himself  until  an- 
other employer  is  found  who  is  willing 
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to  assume  the  charge  as  a  part  of  his 
own  system  of  providing  against  super- 
annuation. The  workingman  possessing 
such  an  annuity  polity  taken  out  when 
young  should  meet  with  no  difficulty  in 
securing  employment  solely  on  account 
of  advancing  years,  for  the  burden  on 
the  new  employer  of  providing  against 
his  superannuation  would  be  no  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  a  younger  employee. 
Every  pension  system  should  be  con- 
tributory and  co-operative ;  that  is,  the 
cost  should  be  borne  partly  by  the  em- 
ployer and  partly  by  the  employee,  and 
preferably  in  equal  shares.  The  man- 
agement of  the  pension  system  should 
likewise  be  shared  in  by  both  employer 
and  employee.  The  system  should  also 
be  obligatory ;  that  is,  when  a  system  has 
been  established,  all  employees  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  become  subject  to*  its 
provisions ;  and  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee should  be  bound  to  continue  the 
system  once  established.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  it  should  be  optional  with 
the  employer  and  his  employees  to  estab- 
lish a  pension  system. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Pension  Act,* 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  1909,  contains  suggestions  for  such  an 
elective,  obligatory,  co-operative  system. 
That  act  provides,  among  other  tilings  : 

First — A  pension  system  is  established 
only  in  case  the  company  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  directors  and  a  two-third  vote 
of  the  employees  voting  thereon  decide 
so  to  do.  When  adopted  bv  such  votes 
the  system  becomes  operative  with  the 
force  of  law  upon  all  persons  then  or 
thereafter  employed,  except  such  as 
voted    against    establishing    the    system, 

*The  Act,  which  embodies  the  results  of  long  nego- 
tiations between  the  conn  any  and  the  employees,  was 
enacted  May  29.  iooo.  On  June  18,  iqoo,  the  Legi 
lature  of  Massachusetts  authorized  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system.  The  New  Haven 
nanagement  being  oooosed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
pension  plan,  the  Boston  &  Maine  pension  system  has 
not    yet    become   operative. 


and  also  within  three  months  thereafter 
filed  their  written  objection  thereto. 

Second — The  pension  fund  is  supplied 
by  monthly  contributions  from  employer 
and  employees  in  equal  shares,  the  em- 
ployees' share  being  deducted  from 
wages  and  transmitted  by  the  company 
to  the  pension  fund. 

Third — The  management  of  the  pen- 
sion system  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven 
trustees,  three  of  whom  are  selected  by 
the  company,  three  by  the  employees 
(who  are  formed  into  a  pension  associa- 
tion), and  the  seventh  by  the  six  so 
chosen. 

Fourth — The  amount  of  contributions 
to  the  pension  fund  is  fixed  as  a  percent- 
age of  wages.  What  percentage  shall  be 
assessed  is  determined  by  the  trustees 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors 
of  the  company)  up  to  an  amount  equal 
to  3  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  and  can  be 
fixed  at  a  higher  amount  if  approved  by 
the  directors  and  the  pension  association. 

Fifth — Any  one  who  remains  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of 
retirement  has  an  absolute  right  to  a 
pension.  Any  person  who  ceases  to  be 
an  employee  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for 
retirement  retains  the  right  to  a  part 
only  of  the  accrued  pension ;  that  is,  a 
person  who  leaves  the  employ  volun- 
tarily, or  who  is  discharged,  receives  not 
the  full  accrued  value  of  the  pension  at 
the  time  of  so  leaving,  but  only  an 
amount  equal  to  his  own  contributions. 
The  act  embodies  in  this  respect  a  very 
objectionable  feature,  which  was  reluc- 
tantly assented  to  by  the  committee  of 
the  employees,  as  necessary  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  company  to  the  support 
of  the  bill,  and  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
just  provision  might  be  later  substituted. 

It  is  upon  these  general  lines,  consist- 
ent with  individual  liberty  and  industrial 
democracy,  that  the  American  pension 
systems  should  be  developed. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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BY   JOHN    BURROUGHS 


1HAVE  been  much  interested  lately  in 
following   the   workings   of    several 
profound    but    quite    unlike    minds, 
touching  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the   phenomenon    of   consciousness,    and 
noting   the   different   methods  by   which 
they  arrive  at  similar  and  dissimilar  re- 
sults.    Henri  Bergson,  in  his  wonderful 
book,  "Creative  Evolution,"  touches  upon 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  conscious- 
ness  to    organization    in   a    way   that   is 
suggestive   and   interesting,   if   not   con- 
vincing-.     Bergson   is   a   poet,   a  philos- 
opher and  a  man  of  science  in  one,  and 
the  method  of  the  poet,  the  simple  asser- 
tion,   often    prevails,    where    the    logical 
mind  will  demand  something  more  like 
the    scientific    method.      The    steps    by 
which  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that 
"consciousness     is     distinct     from     the 
organization  it  animates"  are  not  easily 
traced ;  distinct,   he  says,  "altho  it  must 
undergo  its  vicissitudes."     "As  the  pos- 
sible actions  which  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness indicate  are  at  every  instant  being 
carried    out    in    the    nerve    centers,    the 
brain    underlies    at     every     instant    the 
motor   indications   of   the   state  of   con- 
sciousness;  but   the    interdependence    of 
consciousness   and   brain  are   limited   to 
this :  the  destiny  of  consciousness  is  not 
bound  up  on  that  account  with  the  des- 
tiny  of   cerebral  matter/'      (The  italics 
are  mine.)     What  reason  he  has  to  think 
that  consciousness  is  not  bound  up  with 
the  destiny  of  cerebral  matter  is  just  the 
point  upon  which  so  many  of  us   want 
more  light.    He  adds  that  "consciousness 
is  essentially   free;  it  is   freedom  itself; 
but  it  cannot  pass  thru  matter  without 
settling  on  it,  without  adapting  itself  to 
it ;  this  adaptation  is  what  we  call  intel- 
lectuality."    But  all  this  is  not  obvious ; 
that    consciousness    does    or    may    exist 
outside  of  matter  is  a  statement  of  which 
all  the  world  is  seeking  the  proof.   Berg- 
son seems  to  identify  it  with  the  evolu- 
tionary  impulse   which  pervades  matter 
?nd  of  which  his  book  is  the  exposition, 
f  [e  says  : 


"At  a  certain  moment  in  certain  points  of 
space  a  visible  current  has  taken  rise ;  this 
current  of  life  traversing  the  bodies  it  has  or- 
ganized one  after  another,  passing  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  has  become  divided 
among  species  and  distributed  among  individ- 
uals without  losing  any  of  its  force,  rather 
intensifying  in  proportion  to  its  advance.  .  .  . 
Life  is  essentially  a  current  sent  thru  matter, 
drawing  from  it  what  it  can.  Life  and  con- 
sciousness are  treated  as  if  forming  a  kind  of 
mystic  partnership. 

"Everywhere  but  in  man  consciousness  has 
had  to  come  to  a  stand ;  in  man  alone  it  has 
kept   on   its   way." 

He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  rising 
wave  of  consciousness,  rising  toward 
man.  We  are  right,  he  thinks,  in  attrib- 
uting to  man  a  privileged  place  in  nature 
and  in  believing  in  the  "absolute  reality 
of  the  person  and  in  his  independence 
toward  matter."  This  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  he  says  that  science  shows  "the 
interdependence  of  conscious  life  and 
cerebral  activity."  Yet  "a  strong  instinct 
assures  the  probability  of  personal  sur- 
vival," and  the  true  light  in  which  to 
regard  the  life  of  the  body  is  that  it  is 
on  the  "road  that  leads  to  the  life  of  the 
spirit."  Souls,  he  says,  are  continually 
being  created  which  nevertheless  in  a 
certain  sense  pre-existed. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  two  con- 
tradictory statements,  like  that  of  the 
identity 'of  soul  and  body,  while  yet  they 
are  two  and  separable,  Bergson  evidently 
feels.  Whitman  said  in  his  convincing 
way  that  "the  soul  and  the  body  are 
one,"  while  his  belief  in  immortality  was 
as  unshakable  as  the  mountains. 

Bergson  everywhere  treats  his  theme 
after  the  manner  of  the  poet  and  seer 
rather  than  in  the  manner  of  the  man  of 
science.  The  scientific  philosopher  will 
discredit  him,  will  demand  proof  of  his 
tremendous  assumptions,  but  there  is 
something  in  one  that  welcomes  this 
breaking  away  from  the  rigid  methods  of 
exact  science.  Bergson  is  an  inspired 
philosopher,  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree 
that  gift  of  "vision"  without  which  "the 
people  perish." 
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His  book  is  an  attempt  to  interpret 
the  phenomena  of  evolution  in  terms  of 
life  and  mind  which  he  must  regard  as 
its  antecedents,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
matter  and  motion,  as  does  Spencer.  In 
fact,  he  pretty  effectually  frees  his  read- 
er's mind  of  the  mechanistic  theory  of 
development  of  Spencer  and  his  school, 
and  substitutes  a  conception  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process  as  an  "unceasing  trans- 
formation" in  which  a  psychological 
principle  is  involved.  "The  physical 
order  is  automatic ;  the  vital  order  is,  I 
will  not  say  voluntary,  but  analogous  to 
the  order  'willed.'  " 

"Analysis  will  undoubtedly  resolve  the 
process  of  organic  creation  into  an  ever- 
growing number  of  physico-chemical 
phenomena,  and  chemistry  and  physics 
will  have  to  do,  of  course,  with  nothing 
but  these.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
chemistry  and  physics  will  ever  give  us 
the  key  to  life."  "In  reality  life  is  no 
more  made  of  physico-chemical  elements 
than  a  curve  is  composed  of  straight 
lines." 

At  the  close  of  his  eloquent  third 
chapter  he  fairly'  lets  himself  go : 

"As  the  smallest  grain  of  dust  is  bound  up 
with  our  entire  solar  system,  drawn  along  with 
it  in  that  undivided  movement  of  descent  which 
is  materiality  itself,  so  all  organized  beings, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  from  the 
first  organisms  of  life  to  the  time  in  which 
we  are,  and  in  all  places  as  in  all  times,  do 
but  evince  a  single  impulsion,  the  inverse  of 
the  movement  of  matter,  and  in  itself  indivisi- 
ble. All  the  living  hold  together,  and  all 
yield  to  the  same  tremendous  push.  The  an- 
imal takes  its  stand  on  the  plant,  man  be- 
strides animality,  and  the  whole  of  humanity, 
in  space  and  in  time,  is  one  immense  army 
galloping  beside  and  before  and  behind  each 
of  us,  in  an  overwhelming  charge,  able  to 
beat  down  every  resistance  and  clear  the  most 
formidable   obstacles,   perhaps   even   death." 

John  Fiske,  who  was  also  an  evolu- 
tionary philosopher  and  a  felicitous 
writer,  but  much  more  closely  bound  by 
the  scientific  method,  reached  a  similar 
belief*  to  that  of  Bergson,  but  on  quite 
other  grounds.  There  is  no  such  imag- 
inative lift  in  his  pages  as  in  those  of  the 
French  philosopher,  but  there  is  a  logical 
process  that  is  much  easier  to  follow,  ff 
one  may  say  thai  Bergson  stimulates  the 
soul  without  satisfying  the  reason,  he 
may  say  that  Fiske  moves  the  reason 
without  satisfying  the  soul. 

In  his  lecture  on  "Life  Everlasting,"" 


Fiske  discusses  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  brain,  and  seeks  to  interpret  that 
relation  in  terms  of  physical  science.  Fail- 
ing to  do  this,  and  understanding  why 
he  fails,  that  is,  because  he  has  reached 
a  region  where  the  law  of  the  correlation 
and  the  conservation  of  energy  does  not 
apply,  he  takes  the  ultra-scientific  step 
of  regarding  the  mind  as  an  entity  by 
itself  and  related  to  the  brain  only  as  the 
harper  is  related  to  his  harp,  and  there- 
fore not  involved  in  the  fate  of  its  ma- 
terial instrument.  Fiske's  process  of 
reasoning  is  this :  Only  matter  can  move 
matter,  there  can  be  no  relation  of 
equivalents  between  mental  force  and 
physical  force;  the  law  of  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  falls  down  here,  and  it  is 
by  this  law  that  science  swears.  What 
goes  into  the  body  as  physical  energy 
must  come  out  as  physical  energy  or  its 
equivalent.  Molecular  activities  in  the 
brain  substance  can  only  set  up  mole- 
cular activities  in  other  substances — in 
the  arm,  in  the  leg,  in  the  heart,  in  the 
lungs,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  the  force 
expended  in  the  one  must  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  force  that  is  active  in  the 
other.  Our  thoughts,  our  emotions,  our 
states  of  consciousness  are  entirely  out- 
side the  circuit  of  physical  causation  as 
science  conceives  it,  and  hence  are  not 
causally  related  to  the  brain  substance. 

Fiske  finds  the  circle  of  the  activities  of 
the  brain  substance,  which  result  in  mus- 
cular •  movements,  a  closed  circle,  and 
there  is  no  point  where  it  can  connect 
with  consciousness.  Me  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  consciousness,  or  the  soul,  is 
entirely  outside  of  this  circle  of  physical 
or  physiological  forces,  concomitant  with 
them  but  not  correlated  to  them,  and 
does  not  stand  related  to  them,  cither  as 
cause  or  effect.  On  this  view  he  bases 
bis  argument  for  immortality,  or  the 
independent  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
urges  that  its  fate  is  not  involved  in  that 
of  the  body.  When  we  weep  from  grief. 
he  says,  it  is  not  the  grief  that  cause- 
the  tears  to  flow,  because  there  can  be  no 
relation  of  equivalents  between  a  sor- 
rowful feeling  and  the  motion  of  matter. 
"It  is  not  the  grief  but  the  cerebrum  thai 
acts  upon  the  teaT  glands."  Bui  what  ii 
is  that  acts  upon  the  cerebrum,  and  sets 
its  molecules  in  motion.   Fiske  does  not 

say  or  try  to  say. 
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In  what  a  dilemma  the  scientific  meth- 
od finds  itself  in  trying  to  deal  with  such 
a  problem — the  dilemma  of  a  man  try- 
ing to  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband. 
The  mind  of  man  seems  to  be  at  least 
one  point  in  the  universe  where  cause 
and  effect  meet  and  become  one  and 
inseparable.  That  the  brain  and  con- 
sciousness are  interdependent  and  inter- 
acting no  one  questions.  It  is  the  mys- 
tery of  their  union,  their  oneness  and 
their  separateness,  that  is  baffling  to  sci- 
ence. That  one  is  before  the  other,  or 
that  a  change  in  one  is  before  a  change 
in  the  other,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
change,  is  a  hard  proposition  to  prove. 
If  you  say  the  movement  of  the  brain 
molecules  is  before  the  thought  of  feel- 
ing, then  we  want  to  know  what  started 
the  movement  of  these  molecules.  And 
if  you  say  the  thought  or  emotion  was 
prior  to  the  molecular  movement  in  the 
brain  substance,  then  we  want  to  know 
how  there  can  be  thought  or  emotion 
without  this  very  movement.  If  the  two 
movements  are  simultaneous,  we  cannot 
say  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 
To  say  they  are  only  concomitants  leaves 
the  problem  as  dark  as  before.  The  law 
of  cause  and  effect  evaporates  in  our 
hands. 

Tho  we  cannot  figure  out  how  there 
can  be  any  sort  of  relation  of  equivalents 
between  thoughts  and  things,  or  between 
mental  force  and  physical  force,  yet  we 
know  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  force 
stored  up  in  the  body  thru  the  food  we 
assimilate  may  be  expended  in  a  mental 
effort  just  as  unequivocally  as  in  a  bod- 
ily effort.  If  this  is  materialism,  then  I 
see  no  escape  from  materialism.  It  is 
the  common  sense  view.  One  end  of  the 
law  of  the  correlation  and  conservation 
of  force  disappears  in  the  non-material, 
where  force  cannot  be  measured  in  foot- 
pounds. Force  of  a  new  kind,  with 
which  physical  science  cannot  deal,  ap- 
pears but  a  force  which  in  some  way 
must  be  causally  related  to  physical 
force. 

Spencer  states  this  fact  succinctly,  as 
follows :  "The  genesis  of  the  mental 
energies  is  immediately  dependent  on 
chemical  changes  in  the  body.  No  idea 
or  feeling  arises  save  as  the  result  of 
some  physical  force.  But  how  a  force 
existing  as  motion,  heat  or  light  can  be- 


come a  mode  of  consciousness  is  a  mys- 
tery which  it  is  impossible  to   fathom. 
But    Spencer   does   not  therefore   affirm 
the  independent  existence  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Fiske  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  matter  cannot  connect  with  mind- 
that  the  physical  cannot  be  correlated 
with  the  spiritual.  Why,  then,  should  he 
assume  that  the  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  true?  that  mind  can  connect  with 
matter  and  move  it  and  use  it,  as  it  must 
do  if  the  brain  is  only  the  instrument 
of  the  mind?  Is  it  any  easier  to  form  a 
mental  image  of  how  the  motions  of  the 
soul  can  be  translated  into  motions  of 
the  brain  substance  than  it  is  to  form  a 
mental  image  of  the  reverse  process? 

Physical  science,  speaking  thru  Hux- 
ley, Tyndall,  Clifford,  Verworn  and  oth- 
ers, takes  the  same  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  brain  activities  to  our  states  of 
consciousness  that  Fiske  takes,  but  none 
of  them  take  the  ultra-scientific  step  that 
Fiske  does,  and  see  in  it  proof  of  the 
independent  existence  of  the  soul. 

"If  anybody  says  the  will  influences 
matter,"  declares  Professor  Clifford, 
"the  statement  is  not  untrue,  but  it  is 
nonsense."  "Have  we  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve," asks  Huxley,  "that  a  feeling  or 
state  of  consciousness  is  capable  of 
directly  effecting  the  motion  of  even  the 
smallest  conceivable  molecule  of  matter? 
Is  such  a  thing  even  conceivable?"  But 
is  it  any  more  conceivable  that  one  could 
lift  his  arm  if  his  will  did  not  in  some 
way  connect  with  the  physical  forces 
stored  in  the  body?  If  the  will  or  the 
immaterial  substance  called  the  mind 
does  not  set  the  physical  machinery  go- 
ing that  results  in  the  lifting  of  the  arm, 
what  does? 

Huxley,  like  Fiske  and  Bergson,  sees 
that  there  are  two  worlds  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  one  physical  and  the  other  psy- 
chical, and  that  tho  there  is  a  most  inti- 
mate relation  and  intercommunication 
between  the  two,  the  bridge  from  the  one 
to  the  other  has  yet  to  be  found,  that 
their  phenomena  run,  not  in  one  series, 
but  along  parallel  lines.  But  Huxley 
hesitates  or  refuses  to  take  the  step  that 
the  two1  other  philosophers  take.  Sci- 
ence has  to  clap  wings  to  its  shoulders  to 
make  this  leap,  and  Huxley  apparently 
contented    himself    with     contemplating 
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the  gulf  without  trying  to  invent  any 
way  of  clearing  it.  Tyndall  is  in  the 
same  boat  with  Huxley.     He  says : 

"We  may  affirm  that  the  brain  of  man  .  .  . 
is  also  an  assemblage  of  molecules  acting  and 
reacting  according  to  law.  Here,  however, 
the  methods  pursued  in  mechanical  science 
come  to  an  end;  and'  if  asked  to  deduce  from 
the  physical  interaction  of  the  brain  molecules 
the  least  of  the  phenomenon  ot  sensation  or 
thought,  1  acknowledge  my  helplessness." 

Again  he  says : 

'Take  your  dead  hydrogen  atoms,  your  dead 
oxygen  atoms,  your  dead  carbon  atoms,  your 
dead  nitrogen  atoms,  your  dead  phosphorus 
atoms,  and  all  the  other  atoms,  dead  as  grains 
of  shot,  of  which  the  brain  is  formed.  Imag- 
ine them  separate  and  sensationless ;  observe 
them  running  together  and  forming  all  imag- 
inable combinations.  This,  as  a  purely  me- 
chanical process  is  seeable  by  the  mind.  But 
can  you  see  or  dream,  or  in  any  way  imagine 
how  out  of  that  mechanical  act,  and  from 
these  individually  dead  atoms,  sensation, 
thought,  and  emotion  are  to  arise?  Are  you 
likely  to  extract  Homer  out  of  the  rattling  of 
dice,  or  the  Differential  Calculus  out  of  the 
clash  of  billiard  balls?" 

Leibnitz  felt  this  same  difficulty  and 
invented  his  "monads"  to  take  the  place 
of  atoms  and  out  of  these  he  fancied  all 
life  to  arise. 

Professor  Ladd,  in  his  work  on  psy- 
chology, is  mainly  in  accord  with  the 
conclusions  of  Bergson  and  Fiske.  His 
examination  of  the  subject  leads  him  to 
"favor  the  theory  which  regards  the 
mind  as  by  no  means  wholly  conditioned 
upon  the  brain  for  the  character,  order 
and  laws  of  its  development,"  and  that 
the  mind  is  "a  real  and  non-material 
unit-being,  unfolding  its  powers  accord- 
ing to  it's  own  nature."     Again  he  says : 

"This  being  called  mind  is  causally  related 
to  the  beings  called  atoms;  the  relation  is 
mutual.  The  mind  behaves  as  it  does  because 
of  the  constitution  and  behavior  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  brain.  The  molecules  of  the  brain 
behave  as  they  do  behave  because  of  tbe  na- 
ture and  activities  of  tbe  mind.  Each  acts  in 
view  of  the  other.  The  action  of  each  ac- 
counts for  the  action  of  the  other.  But  the 
action  of  neither  is  to  be  explained  as  solely 
due  to  the  action  of  the  other. 

"The  changes  of  the  brain  are  a  cause  of 
the  states  of  consciousness,  and  the  mind  be- 
haves as  it  does  behave  because  of  the  be- 
havior of  the   molecules  of  the  brain 

"But  the  sole  cause  of  the  mind's  activities 
can.  in  no  instance,  be  found  in  the  molecular 
condition  and  changes  of  tbe  brain." 


Ladd  is  compelled  to  assume  "the  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  subject  with  a 
nature  and  laws  of  action  very  different 
from  those  ascribed  to  its  physical  basis, 
the  brain." 

The  professor  does  not  make  good  all 
these  assertions.  He  takes  the  same  leap 
that  Fiske  and  Bergson  do.  That  there 
is  more  of  the  mind  than  is  involved  in 
the  cerebral  activities,  is  a  statement  that 
is  injected  into  the  argument  from  with- 
out, and  has  no  vital  connection  with  it. 

But  what  can  science  or  the  logical 
reason  do  with  such  a  subject  as  the  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the  soul? 
Nothing,  any  more  than  the  body  can 
breathe  in  a  vacuum,  or  walk  in  empty 
space.  A  scientific  proof  of  immortality 
like  that  of  Fiske's  is  just  as  uncon- 
vincing as  is  Verworn's  or  Haeckel's 
scientific  disproof  of  it  is  unconvincing. 
For  myself,  I  had  rather  stake  my 
chances  of  immortality  upon  the  intui- 
tions of  Goethe,  Tennyson,  Emerson, 
Whitman,  than  upon  the  reasoned  con- 
clusions of  Fiske  or  Professor  Ladd; 
upon  the  reality  of  the  creature  and 
super-mechanical  law  of  evolution  as 
Bergson  sees  it,  than  upon  the  irrefrag- 
able law  of  the  correlation  of  physical 
forces  as  Spencer  sees  it. 

On  such  a  subject  as  I  am  considering 
I  believe  the  poet,  the  prophet,  the  seer 
will  come  nearer  the  truth  than  the  man 
of  science  in  all  the  pride  of  his  exact 
demonstrations ;  that  men  of  vision  such 
as  I  have  named,  men  who  see  beyond 
the  veil  of  the  physical,  are  truer  guides 
than  the  masters  of  the  scientific  method, 
like  Haeckel,  and  Clifford,  and  Ver- 
worn. 

The  scientific  method  is  supreme  in 
the  world  of  objective  facts,  but  is  it  or 
can  it  be  supreme  in  the  world  of  sub- 
jective experience? 

To  convince  the  practical  reason  thai 
the  belief  in  immortality  is  a  delusion  is 
an  easy  matter,  but  to  shake  such  a  faith 
as  Whitman's,  for  instance,  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  logic  of  materials. 
Whitman  was  wont  to  say  that  a  man 
could  no  more  be  talked  into  a  belief  in 
immortality  than  he  could  be  talked  into 
good  health. 

Wist    Park,    Nkw    York. 
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EVERYTHING  in  this  world,  in- 
cluding newspapers  and  churches, 
editors  and  ministers,  is  imper- 
fect, and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  open 
to  improvement.  We  all  recognize  this 
fact,  and  this  discussion  of  the  modern 
newspaper  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  at- 
tack, hut  rather  a  goodnatured  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  great  factors  in  our 
civilization  with  an  honest  purpose  in 
the  heart  of  it  all  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  factor  which  will  make  it 
more  perfect  than  it  now  is. 

I.   The    Strong    Points    of    the    Modern 
Newspaper. 

i.  The  modern  newspaper  is  a  splen- 
did everyday  source  of  world  knowledge. 

With  remarkable  energy  and  enter- 
prise the  managers  of  the  modern  press 
reach  around  the  world  with  long  arms 
and  strong  hands  to  secure  knowledge  of 
world  events.  These  are  brought  to  our 
doors  at  a  minimum  expense.  World 
history,  the  advancement  of  science,  the 
movements  of  government,  adventure, 
sport,  commerce,  human  energy  in  vari- 
ous and  interesting  forms  become  a  part 
of  the  individual  reader's  education.  The 
modern  paper  serves  a  vast  number  of 
individuals  working  for  the  enrichment 
and  interest  of  their  lives. 

2.  The  modern  newspaper  is  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  people. 

Tn  very  many  important  cases  it  starts 
reform  movements  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  community.  In  very  many  cases 
the  newspaper  originates  plans  for  human 
betterment,  sometimes  on  an  exceedingly 
large  and  unselfish  scale.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  the  newspapers 
in  Kansas,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present 
prohibitory  law  would  now  be  in  force. 
In  general  the  press  of  the  State,  in  over- 
whelming majority,  joined  hands  with  the 
Church  and  good  citizens  to  advocate 
what  was  in  many  ways  a  very  unpopu- 
lar movement,  which  cost  many  papers 
heavily  in  a  financial  way.  The  same  use 
of  the  modern    newspaper    is    found  in 
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many    instances    in    different    periods   of 
history. 

3.  The  modern  newspaper  is  of  great 
educational  value,  with  special  features 
of  an  educational  character. 

The  editorial  discussions  carried  on 
from  day  to  day  are  in  many  papers  of 
great  assistance  in  shaping  public  opin- 
ion. Articles  are  published  in  the  daily 
press  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
from  the  best  literature,  from  the  best 
minds,  both  past  and  present.  One  could 
gather  from  a  file  of  daily  papers  in  this 
country  whole  volumes  of  literary  value. 
These  are  continually  coming  into  the 
homes  of  the  people  and  enriching  and 
enlarging  the  lives  of  the  readers. 

4.  The  modern  newspaper  is  a  medium 
of  intelligent  publicity  between  states  and 
nations. 

A  newspaper  is  a  democratic  thing.  It 
is  for  all  the  people.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial things  in  a  government  is  that  the 
states  in  a  republic  like  ours  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  one  an- 
other. The  newspapers  furnish  this  his- 
tory. What  once  took  days  and  weeks 
and  sometimes  years  to  accomplish  is  now 
brought  to  public  notice  in  short  order 
thru  the  press,  and  even  a  country  as 
large  as  our  own,  with  its  varied  interests 
and  different  local  concerns,  is  in  a  re- 
markable degree  unified  and  knit  together 
thru  the  printed  pages  of  different  news- 
papers of  the  different  States,  each  one 
taking  account  of  the  doings  of  the  en- 
tire people.  In  the  same  way  the  knowl- 
edge of  other  countries  and  their  affairs 
thousands  of  miles  distant  helps  to  unite 
the  interests  of  the  world.  The  modern 
newspaper  occupies  a  large  place  in  the 
shaping  of  democracy. 

II.   The  Weakness  of  the  Modem  News- 
paper. 

1 .  Much  of  the  advertising,  especiallv 
in  the  larger  newspapers,  is  unworthy  of 
a  civilized  press. 

Many  of  our  larger  newspapers  still 
think  it  necessary  to  print  liquor  adver- 
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tisements.  Very  many  more  carry  what 
might  almost  be  termed  even  more  vicious 
advertising  than  the  advertisement  oi 
liquor  in  the  tremendous  display  of  nos- 
trums for  the  cure  of  every  ill  known  to 
mankind.  The  patent  medicine  business 
is  sustained  and  retained  by  hosts  of 
newspapers  which  continue  to  print  every 
day  the  most  stupendous  claims.  If  all 
the  money  the  people  of  this  country 
spend  for  patent  medicines,  which  they 
spend  because  they  see  the  advertisements 
in  the  papers,  were  thrown  into  the  sea, 
we  would  have  ten  times  the  physical 
health  and  vigor  we  have  now,  and,  if  it 
were  all  spent  for  legitimate  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  keeping  well,  it  would 
increase  the  health  fulness  of  the  rac: 
twenty  fold. 

There  is  another  kind  of  advertising 
which  demonstrates  the  weakness  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newspapers — a  vicious  and 
misleading  and  in  many  cases  almost 
criminal  advertising  of  fortune  tellers, 
clairvoyants,  personal  notices  of  parties 
who  claim  they  want  to  meet  individuals 
for  matrimonial  purposes,  etc.  Adver- 
tisements, for  example,  of  this  character 
flood  the  columns  of  many  of  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies :  "Gentleman,  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  would  like  to  meet  a 
young  working  girl."  "Your  fortune  can 
be  told  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Send  three  2-cent  stamps  and  your  birth 
date ;  I  will  surprise  you."  Again,  "Love, 
health  and  wealth  foretold."  "Poor, 
proud,  goodlooking,  honest  young  man, 
tired  of  poverty's  struggle,  would  like  to 
correspond  with  a  young  woman."  These 
advertisements  appear  by  thousands  in 
newspapers  which  have  apparently  a  good 
reputation  otherwise.  Some  of  these  ad- 
vertisements can  hardly  be  read  aloud  in 
a  mixed  audience,  they  border  so  near 
the  indecent.  Other  advertisements  car- 
ried by  newspapers  are,  on  the  face  of 
them,  inducements  to  crime.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  about  this  weakness  of  many 
of  our  papers  is  that  no  one  seems  to  care 
very  much.  Yet,  according  to  a  recent 
writer,  the  answers  to  these  advertise- 
ments are  thousands  in  number,  and  peo- 
ple of  every  description  are  swindled  and 
cheated  and  in  many  eases  lured  into  lives 
of  shame  on  accoun  of  advertisements 
which  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  these 
papers    have    no    moral    right   to   accept. 


There  is  great  need  of  reform  along  this 
line.  The  temptation  to  the  newspaper 
proprietor  to  take  advertising  matter- 
must  be  at  times  something  almost  over- 
whelming ;  but  after  wading  thru  a  large 
number  of  Eastern  papers,  which  con- 
tain, more  than  any  other,  this  kind  of 
advertising,  T  was  reminded  of  the  old 
story  of  the  subscriber  to  an  old  maga- 
zine in  New  England,  who  wrote  to  the 
editor  giving  a  description  of  himself,  in 
which  he  said  :  "I  have  been  an  invalid 
for  forty  years.  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper  during  all  that  time  and  a 
constant  reader.  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer,  but  grace  has  sustained  me."  It 
would  take  more  than  grace  to  sustain 
some  people  if  they  subscribed  to  some  of 
these  papers  and  read  them,  especially  if 
the  reading  included  the  advertising  col- 
umns. 

2.  Another  weak  point  in  the  modern 
newspaper  is  its  unwarranted  invasion  of 
private  affairs. 

If  I  should  learn  one  day  that  one  of 
my  neighbors  was  having  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife  and  that  the  quarrel  had  reached 
the  point  where  they  had  decided  to  sep- 
arate, T  might  go  over  to  his  house,  knock 
at  the  door  and  go  in  to  make  a  call. 
Suppose  T  should  say:  "My  wife  and  T 
have  just  heard  that  you  are  having  trou- 
ble here  in  your  family  circle.  We  are 
very  much  interested  in  your  affairs  and 
we  would  like  to  know  the  details.  When 
did  this  quarrel  begin  ?  When  do  you  ex- 
pect to  be  separated?  What  disposition 
will  be  made  of  the  property?  Do  either 
of  you  anticipate  being  married  again 
after  divorce,  and,  if  so,  to  whom?  My 
wife  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  parties  interested,  with  a 
full  account  of  your  family  troubles  from 
the  time  they  began,  together  with  the 
sequel  so  far  as  you  can  now  furnish  it." 

Tf  I  should  do  a  thing  like  that  with 
my  neighbor  it  seems  to  me  it  would  give 
him  a  reasonable  excuse  to  entertain  at 
least  the  idea  that  he  might  possibly  kick 
me  out  of  the  house;  hut  a  good  many 
modern  newspapers  do  not  hesitate  liter- 
ally to  invade  a  family  under  just  such 
circumstances,  get  all  the  details  and  all 
the  rumors  and  print  a  page  or  two,  espe- 
cially if  the  people  are  well  known  SO- 
cially.  In  other  wools,  what  is  not  per- 
mitted an  individual  and  what  would  he 
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considered  a  most  insulting  and  impossi- 
ble thing  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  the 
modern  press  does  not  hesitate  to  do. 

Representatives  of  Eastern  newspapers 
have,  without  any  hesitation,  practically 
forced  their  way  into  the  study  of  my 
church  and  practically  demanded  an  in- 
terview or  subject  matter  for  publica- 
tion in  their  papers,  covering  a  work 
some  of  which  was,  to  my  mind,  of  a  pri- 
vate and  personal  character,  with  which 
the  public  had  no  business ;  and  when 
these  representatives  were  told  respect- 
fully that  it  was  none  of  their  business 
and  the  public  had  no  possible  right  to 
the  matter  in  question,  they  have  replied 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  get  a  "story" 
and  would  get  one  anyway.  So  it  made 
no  difference  to  them  except  some  possi- 
ble inconvenience  and  delay,  whether  I 
would  submit  to  their  demands  or  not. 

If  one  person  should  hold  up  another 
at  the  point  of  a   gun   and  demand   his 
money,  it  would,  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, be  regarded  as  at  least  open  to  criti- 
cism.     But  certain  types  of  newspapers 
in   this   country,  especially,  in  the  great - 
centers  of  population  in  the  East,  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  anything  out  of  the  way 
to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  what  they  consider  news — 
the  definition  of  "news"  being  anything 
which  these  papers  think   their   readers 
will  be  eager  to  read.     The  most  secret 
personal  matters,  the  most  delicate  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  individuals,  are  not 
respected.      They  are  all  of  no  account 
by   the   side    of    the   "story"   which  the 
newspaper  is  bound  to  have.     This  is  an 
invasion  of  private  rights  and  has  reached 
the  point  where  no  experience,  even  that 
covered  by  the  sacred  time  of  courtship 
and  marriage,  and  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  home  and  church,  is  any  longer  re- 
spected by  those  whose  only  desire  is  to 
bring  before  their  constituents  what  they 
regard    as   their   own   property.      There 
must  be  some  rights  which  the  individual 
possesses,  but  it  is  difficult  often  to  know 
how  they  can  be  defended.      It  does  no 
good  to  reply  to  anything.      Perhaps  si- 
lence is  as  dangerous  as  speech.     If  one 
refuses  to  give  certain  matters,  the  re- 
porter in   the   employ  of  the  proprietor 
will    get    something    somehow.      If    one 
speaks,  he  yields  to  a  holdup.     If  he  does 
not    speak,    something   is    manufactured. 
He  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 


It  is,  no  doubt,  very  often  a  fine  point 
with  the  conscientious  journalist  to  know- 
when  a  private  matter  becomes  public. 
Not  all  the  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reading  public  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people  can  be  traced  to  gossip  or  to  an 
insolent  meddling  in  other  people's  af- 
fairs. Some  of  the  human  interest  we 
take  in  other  people  is  altogether  legiti- 
mate. There  is  nothing  so  interesting 
as  the  affairs  of  human  beings.  But 
there  must  certainly  be  some  clearly  de- 
fined region  within  which  the  press  has 
no  possible  right  to  step  without  being 
guilty  of  an  impertinent  intrusion.  There 
must  be  some  chapter  in  the  human  lives 
about  us  which  is  sacred  to  the  life  itself 
and  is  not  meant  for  the  general  public's 
gaze  or  perusal.  That  the  modern  news- 
paper oversteps  these  bounds  and  is 
guilty  of  unwarranted  handling  of  other 
people's  private  affairs  is,  I  believe,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied. 

3.  Another  weak  point  of  the  modern 
newspaper  is  its  habit  of  inaccuracy. 

Examples    of    this    can    be    found    in 
nearly  every  issue  of  nearly  every  mod- 
ern newspaper  in  the  country.     A  public 
speaker  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  religious 
gathering  asked  the  question,  "Has  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  seen  its  day?"    That  ques- 
tion went  all  over  the  countrv,  was  copied 
in  hundreds  of  papers,  with  the  comment 
attached  to  it  that  it  had  seen  its  day,  and 
on  the   very  day  that   this   address   was 
made    the    statistics     reported     for    the 
months  of   October  and   November  fol- 
lowing, that  570  new  societies  had  been 
formed  in  those  two  months.      Another 
speaker  about  the  same  time,  at  a  great 
religious  gathering,  said  that  the  Chris- 
tian   Endeavor    Society    was    a    "spent 
force."    That  statement  was  also  sent  all 
over  the  country.     Thousands  of  readers 
who   read   the   statement   honestly   think 
that  this  great  organization  of  young  peo- 
ple is  a  "spent  force."     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  thirty  years'  existence,  the  year 
191 1    shows  4,000  new   societies    in   the 
Endeavor  ranks,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of   more   than    74,000    societies,    with    a 
membership  of  more   than   3,750,000  of 
young  people    in    every    country  in  the 
world. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  one  or 
two  personal  illustrations  to  illustrate 
this  weakness  of  inaccuracy  in  the  mod- 
ern newspaper.     In  an  address  made  by 
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me  a  short  time  ago,  speaking  of  condi- 
tions in  Topeka,  T  said:  "Sometimes, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  forty  barrels  of 
liquor  is  brought  into  Topeka  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  that  is,  liquor  put  up  in  bot- 
tles and  then  put  in  barrels,  and  mostlv 
beer." 

I  emphasized  three  different  times  the 
fact  that  this  liquor  was  put  into  bottles 
before  it  was.  put  into  barrels,  and  that 
if  it  were  poured  out  of  the  bottles  into 
the  barrels  it  would  not  make  more  than 
one-third  of  forty  barrels  of  liquor,  most- 
ly beer.    But  the  statement  went  out  thru 
the  press,  copied  not  only  by  the  papers 
in  Kansas  but  in  other  States,  that  I  had 
said  forty  barrels  of  whisky  came  into 
Topeka  every  day.     I  suppose  this  state- 
ment was  believed  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  read  it.      The  astonishing  thing 
to  me  about  it,  however,  is  that  not  one 
editor   among   all  the   editors   that   pub- 
lished  the   statement  and   wrote   caustic 
editorials  about  it,  ever  wrote  to  me  ask- 
ing whether  I  had  said  anything  of  the 
kind    or    not.      Another    statement    has 
gone  out.   under   the  heading  of   "It   is 
said,"  that  I  had  been  offered  $25,000  to 
put  "In  His  Steps"  in  dramatized  form 
on  the  stage.     I  have  never  been  offered 
any  such  sum  by  anybody.    I  never  said  \ 
was  offered  any  such  sum.     No  one  ever 
asked  me  whether  I  ever  had  such  a  sum 
offered.      I   cite  these  two  personal  in- 
stances because  T  know  the  facts  in  the 
case.      I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  pub- 
lic speakers  all  over  the  country  are  con- 
tinually   misrepresented    and    misquoted 
by  the  modern  newspaper   in   the   same 
way.      It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  my  mind  that  there 
were  no  daily  papers  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
I  honestly  believe  that  if  there  had  been 
we  should  today  have  no  accurate  his- 
tory of  his  life.  If  there  is  anything  which 
the  modern  newspaper  need-  to  protect 
itself  from,  it  is  this  daily  habit  of  inac- 
curate reporting.    I  would  rather  have  an 
every  other  day  paper  which  took  time  to 
corroborate  its  statements,  so  that  I  could 
be  sure  that  what  I  read  was  at  least  ap- 
proximately   true,    than    a    daily    paper 
which  evidently  does  not  have  time  in  the 
great  rush  of  its  life  to  look  up  and  sub- 
stantiate what   it  prints.     The  great  and 
never  ceasing  slogan  of  the  daily  paper 
should  be  "the  truth,  the  truth,  the  truth  J' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  enough 


going  on  in  the  whole  world,  even  ot 
what  the  papers  call  news,  to  fill  them  in 
the  proper  way.  On  that  account  insig- 
nificant items  on  what  are  called  dull  days 
are  tremendously  padded.  Any  one  who 
watches  the  columns  of  the  daily  paper 
understands  that  on  certain  days  com- 
paratively trivial  things  receive  large  at- 
tention because  nothing  else  has  happened 
among  humans  that  seems  of  interest, 
and  in  padding  articles  there  are  almost 
infinite  possibilities  for  numberless  inac- 
curacies. 

4.  Another  weakness  of  the  modern 
newspaper  is  its  publication  of  matters 
out  of  proportion. 

[  mean  by  this  the  real  things  which 
make  up  real  human  history  which  are  of 
actual  importance  are  dwarfed  and  mini- 
mized, and  superficial  things  and  things 
of  no  great   importance    are    given  the 
right   of  way.     In   looking  over   a   vast 
number  of  newspapers  lately,  I  find,  espe- 
cially in  the  Eastern  big  city  dailies,  and 
especially  in  the  Sunday  editions,  which 
range  all  the  way  from  twenty- four  to 
seventy-four    pages,  the    printed    matter 
may  be  arranged  something  like  this  in 
the  matter  of  importance,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  pages  printed   is  concerned : 
(1)    Fashion  and  athletics.       (2)   Thea- 
ters   and    society.       (3)    Politics.       (4) 
General     collection     of     printed     matter 
which  would  come  under  the  head  of  per- 
sonalities,   i.    c,    "writeups"    of    distin- 
guished or  notable  men  and  women,  mak- 
ing special   features  in  particular  of  in- 
terviews with  women  who  figure  in  social 
life  or  in  theatrical  circles.     (5)  Literary 
articles,  including  stories,  fiction,  etc.    (  6) 
Education  and  religion.     I  give  the  items 
in     the    ratio    of     their     importance     as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  matter  given 
to  each,  fashion  and  society  being  over- 
whelmingly at  the  head  of  the  list.     This 
list  does  not  include  printed  or  so-called 
"comic"  supplements,  which  to  my  mind, 
in  brief,  arc  simply  unspeakable  horrors, 
in   which  the  sickening  repetition  of  the 
same  tricks  played  by  children  on  grown 
people  or  by   one   person   on   the  other 
have  been  hashed  over  SO  often  that  they 
are  tit  for  nothing  excepl  a  garbage  pile 
and    are   almost    too   bad    to   go   into    the 
crematory. 

The  modern  newspaper  owes  a  debl  t<< 
civilization  which  it  ought  to  pay.  l;or 
years  the  Church  and  the  private  individ- 
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nal  have  been  held  accountable  for  the  re- 
generation of  mankind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  regeneration  of  mankind  is  such 
a    tremendous    job    that    not    even    tin 

Church  or  the  Christian  citizen  can  meas- 
ure up  to  it  alone.  The  great  newspapers 
of  the  world,  which,  for  example,  keep 
silent  on  the  question  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, are  guilty  of  not  doing  their  share. 
The  Church  in  the  world  is  not  sufficient 
by  itself  to  accomplish  so  great  a  reform 
as  the  destruction  of  the  liquor  business. 
How  many  newspapers,  for  example,  in 
Xew  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  are  do- 
ing anything  to  help  the  Church  wipe 
i  u.t  the  saloon?  But  if  these  newspapers 
would  give  their  assistance  to  this  great 
work,  united  with  the  churches  and  Chris- 
tian population  to  clean  out  of  our  civ- 
ilization one  of  its  worst  enemies,  there 
would  not  be  a  saloon  left  in  the  United 
States  within  ten  years.  It  is  my  honest 
conviction  that  the  press  in  the  great 
cities  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  against  civili- 
zation because  it  does  not  assist  civiliza- 
tion as  it  might.  If  the  leading  dailies  of 
the  country  banded  together  in  one  great 
brotherhood  they  could  accomplish  mira- 
cles of  regeneration  of  humanity. 

This  same  power  exercised  for  the 
good  of  the  race  could  make  a  wonderful 
campaign  against  poverty.  It  could  fight 
established  corporate  greed,  it  could  be 
the  greatest  voice  ever  heard  since  the 
voice  of  John  Baptist,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  children  of  men.  The  time  has 
come  in  our  civilization  when  there  must 
be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
forces  which  we  call  civilization  have  a 
duty  to  unite  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Because  a  man  is  not  a  member  of  a 
church  and  does  not  call  himself  a  Chris- 
tian does  not  excuse  him  in  the  least  from 
doing  his  part  to  make  a  better  world. 
The  editors  and  proprietors  of  newspa- 
pers are  just  as  much  bound  by  obliga- 
tion to  use  their  great  influence  in  better- 
ing every  part  of  human  life  as  the  minis- 
ter, the  missionary,  the  evangelist,  or  the 
Sunday  school  teacher.  The  imagination 
cannot  picture  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment of  righteousness  in  business  or  pur- 
ity in  politics  or  happiness  in  the  home  or 
the  tremendous  lessening  of  crime  and 
disorder  and  poverty  if  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  would  enter  upon  a 
great  crusade  for  mankind.     T  suppose  it 


is  well  understood  that  the  great  dailies 
that  keep  still  in  matters  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  welfare  <>i  men  do  so  from 
personal  motives,  for  fear  of  loss  of  pat- 
ronage, or  failure  to  support  great  move- 
ments. The  same  thing  would  be  true  of 
any  church  that  refused  to  speak  out  or 
work  for  the  interest  of  mankind.  In  the 
editorials  gleaned  from  some  of  the 
larger  papers  published  in.  this  country,  [ 
find  the  following  subjects  treated: 
"Piers  for  big  steamships"  ;  "The  bicycle 
craze" ;  "Litter  in  the  streets" ;  "Let  your 
costume  symbolize  your  creed"  :  "Why 
can't  departed  spirits  rest  in  peace?"; 
"Missouri  is  going  about  the  restoring  of 
racing  in  the  right  way" ;  "Senator  Fry's 
rebuke";  "The  foreign  service";  "Sup- 
port for  Secretary  Meyer"  :  "Are  old  hab- 
its to  prevail?";  "Naming  a  planet  after 
Carnegie"  ;  "Whitelaw  Reid  on  Bryan"  ; 
"Mr,  Clark  and  the  Presidency"  ;  "Rail- 
road control  in  Texas"  ;  "The  new  politi- 
cal baby";  "Pension  the  life  savers"; 
"District  day  blotted  out"  :  "Public  senti- 
ment in  senatorial  elections" ;  "First 
blood  for  New  Orleans"  ;  "Object  lesson 
from  two  railroads,"  and  so  on.  These 
editorials  do  not  represent  the  possible 
ethical  fiber  of  the  newspaper  man  of 
America.  They  do  not  get  down  to  foun- 
dation facts  of  humanity.  Thev  do  not 
discuss  the  things  which  are  of  vital  in- 
terest. Let  New  York,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Denver  and  other  whisky 
ridden  towns  begin  a  campaign  against 
drink  and  the  brewer  and  all  his  tribe, 
and  take  up  other  subjects  which  vitally 
affect  the  real  interests  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  this  nation,  and  newspa- 
pers would  begin  to  define  themselves  as 
agents  of  God,  and  the  printed  page 
would  begin  to  glow  with  the  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

The  modern  newspaper  has  an  unlim- 
ited opportunity  to  advance  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind.  It  is  a  democratic  in- 
stitution. Practically  everybody  reads  it. 
It  is  the  one  printed  page  which  goes 
into  every  home  and  is  read  by  every 
man.  It  is  in  one  way  the  most  demo- 
cratic institution  we  have.  It  has  within 
its  powers  the  unlimited  power  of  daily 
speech.  The  average  minister  is  fortu- 
nate if  he  has  500  people  once  a  week  to 
talk  to.  The  average  newspaper  has  its 
daily  audience  of  thousands.  There  is 
opportunity  for  unlimited   originality  in 
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the  way  of  illustrations  of  new  and  happy 
humor.  There  is  no  original  humor  in 
the  modern  newspaper  as  yet.  It  is  all  a 
thrashing  out  of  old  stuff  with  nothing 
new  or  humorous  about  it.  Young  men 
and  women  looking  toward  journalism  in 
the  making  of  the  new  newspaper  have 
the  most  unlimited  field  for  original  re- 
search known  to  any  profession.     There 


is  nothing  in  the  minister's,  doctor's,  law- 
yer's or  politician's  life  to  compare  with 
it.  The  modern  newspaper  could,  and  I 
believe  it  will,  make  a  wonderful  contri- 
bution to  the  final  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  and  with  the  Church  and  home  and 
school  and  state  help  bring  in  the  millen- 
nium.     1  hope  to  be  here  when  it  comes. 

Topeka,   Kan. 


The  New   City 

BY  MARGUERITE   O.    B.  WILKINSON 

Have  ye  seen  her,  the  New  City,  O  my  brothers,  where  she  stands. 
The  superb,  supreme  creation  of  unnumbered  human  hands, 
The  complete  and  sweet  expression  of  unnumbered  human  souls 
Bound  by  love  to  work  together  while  their  love  their  toil  controls ; 

Built  by  brothers  for  their  brothers,  kept  by  sisters  for  their  mates. 
Garlanded  by  happy  children  playing  free  within  the  gates, 
Brooded  by  such  mighty  mothers  as  are  born  to  lift  us  up, 
Till  we  drink  in  sweet  communion  of  God's  blessed  loving  cup? 

Clean  and  sightly  are  her  pavements,  ringing  sound  beneath  men's  feel. 
Wide  and  ample  are  the  forums  where  her  citizens  may  meet, 
Fair  and  precious  are  the  gardens  where  her  youths  and  maidens  dance 
In  the  free,  fresh  air  of  Heaven,  midst  the  flowers'  extravagance. 

And  her  schools  are  as  the  ladders  to  the  Spirit  from  the  Clay, 
Rising  round  by  round  in  labor,  strengthened  side  and  side  with  play. 
Yea,  her  teachers  are  her  bravest,  and  her  governors  her  best. 
For  she  loves  the  little  children  she  has  nourished  at  her  breast  ! 

Never  clangor  of  the  trumpet,  nor  the  hiss  of  bullets  mad 
Breaks  the  music  of  her  fountains,  plashing  seaward,  flashing  glad. 
And  no  excess  and  no  squalor  mark  her  fruitful,  fair  increase: 
She  has  wrought  life's  final  glory  in  a  miracle  of  peace. 

And  her  citizens  live  justly,  without  gluttony  or  need, 

For  he  toils  to  serve  the  city  who  has  bread  enough  to  ivcd 

All  his  own,  and  she  must  labor  who  would  hold  an  honored  place 

With  the  women  of  the  city  in  their  dignity  and  grace. 

1  lave  ye  seen  her,  O  my  brothers,  the  New  City,  where  each  hour 

Ts  a  poet's  revelation,  or  a  hero's  deed  of  power, 

Or  an  artist's  new  creation,  or  a  laborer's  new  strength. 

Where  a  world  of  aspiration  clings  God  by  the  feet  at  length? 

Have  ye  seen  her,  O  my  brothers,  the  New  City?    Ah,  not  yet 
Gilds  the  sun  in  actual  snlendor  chimney  ton  and  minaret : 
But  nerchance  her  site  is  nurchased — yea.  her  pattern  is  designed. 
For  her  blessed  ways  are  visions  of  all  weary  humankind! 
Santa    Barbaba.   Cat.. 


Native   Fruits 

BY   WILLIAM    B.    BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant    Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Yale  University. 
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THE  total  value  of  all  the  fruits  and 
nuts  produced  in  continental 
Unite  1  States  during  1909  was 
about  $220,000,000.  The  apple  is  easily 
the  king-  of  our  fruits,  with  a  value  of 
over  $83,000,000.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  however,  our  apple  crop  had  de- 
creased from  over  175,000,000  to  less 
than  .150,000,000  of  barrels. 

The  fruits  which  in  [909  showed  a 
production  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  were 
as  follows  : 

Vpples     $83.2  millions 

Peaches    28.8 

( 1  rapes    22.0 

Strawberries    17.9 

Oranges    17.6 

Plums  and  prunes    10.3 

Pears    7.9 

Cherries    , 7.2 

Raspberries    5.1 

I  j  rapes  were  not  represented  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  for  in  1899  the  corre- 
sponding   figure     included     the     raisins. 
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grape  juice  and  wine  made  on  farms. 
Of  the  tropical  fruits  the  production 
has  about  trebled  during  the  past  decade, 
while  that  of  pineapples  has  increased 
about  ten  fold  during  the  same  period. 

The.  production  of  orchard  fruits  has 
just  about  held  its  own  since  1909,  but 
the  production  of  all  of  the  fruits  of  this 
class  with  the  exception  of  apples  has 
increased.  The  peach  crop  in  1909  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  J899.  A  signifi- 
cant change  to  the  housekeeper  has  been 
an  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  the  orchard  fruits  since  1899, 
while  the  production  increased  less  than 
2  per  cent. 

The  small  fruits  or  berries  showed  a 
decrease  since  1899  ni  tne  production  of 
all  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  cran- 
berries. Although  the  decrease  amount- 
ed to  nearly  40,000,000  quarts,  the  value 
of  the  crop  increased  nearly  $5,000,000., 
The  cost  of  living  steadilv  advances. 

New    Haven,    Conn. 
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A  Trenchant  Attack  on  Logic 

The  reader  does  not  have  to  go  far  in 
Dr.  Schiller's  Formal  Logic*  to  discover 
that  the  author's  purpose  is  a  systematic 
destructive  criticism  of  what  is  known 
as  formal  logic,  not  an  addition  to  the 
almost  innumerable  textbooks  on  the 
subject.  "Nonsense  fortified  by  techni- 
cality" is  his  more  casual  way  of  refer- 
ring to  it;  his  more  formal  statement  is 
that  it  is  "inconsistent,  incompetent  and 
meaningless."  But  we  must  hasten  to 
add  that  the  book  is  in  no  sense  ade- 
quately characterized  by  such  a  selection 
of  abusive  epithets.  Indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  the  aim  of  the  book  is  construc- 
tive :•  "to  clear  the  ground  for  a  new 
logic  that  will  not  disdain  to  reflect  upon 
real  thinking,  nor  confine  itself  to  fic- 
tions and  falsifications."  The  book 
makes  its  appeal  to  a  narrower,  because 
more  technically  trained,  circle  of  read- 
ers than  Schiller's  previous  books  upon 
humanism.  While  possessing  their 
lucidity  of  style,  his  mode  of  treatment 
is  more  rigorous  and  more  restrained. 
Probably  some  academic  philosophers 
who  have  been  offended  by  his  uncon- 
ventionality  and  occasional  flippancy, 
and  by  his  disregard  of  the  professional 
technique  for  playing  the  philosophic 
game,  will  revise  their  opinion  of  Schil- 
ler on  account  of  the  sobriety,  the  severe 
consecutiveness  and  obvious  scholar- 
liness  of  the  present  volume. 

In  substance,  the  volume  (a  large 
octavo  of  about  four  hundred  pages)  is 
an  unrelenting,  dogged  pursuit  of  the 
traditional  logic,  chapter  by  chapter,  sec- 
tion by  section.  Not  a  single  doctrine, 
nor,  I  think,  a  single  distinction  of  the 
official  textbooks  escapes  Schiller's  de- 
molishing hand.  Those  \f  ho  have  forgot- 
ten their  college  logic — which  includes 
all,  I  imagine,  whose  fate  it  has  not  been 
to  teach  it  subsequently — would  not  fol- 
low much  of  the  book  intelligently  unless 

•Formal   Lock-  a   Scientific    \nd   Social    Problem 
By    F.    C.    S.    Schiller,    M.A.,    P.Sr.       Now    York:    The 
Macmillan    ("<>.      $3-25. 


with  a  text  in  hand.  Accordingly,  1  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  summarize  its  spe- 
cific contents,  as  that  would  take  the 
reader  into  the  far  off  mysteries  of  ex- 
tension and  intension  of  terms,  the 
nature  of  categories  and  predicables ;  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  opposition  of 
propositions,  thru  the  syllogism  and  its 
rules  to  the  inductive  canons  and  the 
various  kinds  of  fallacies,  formal,  semi- 
logical  and  material.  For  purposes  of 
technical  students,  the  value  of  the  book 
resides  in  the  thoro  and  detailed  way  in 
which  Schiller  has  followed  up  and  crit- 
icised all  the  conceptions  of  formal  logic, 
never  letting  up  till  he  has  subjected  the 
last  one  to  examination.  But,  as  our 
author  points  out,  there  is  a  guiding 
principle  of  unity  that  holds  together  all 
these  detailed  criticisms,  for  there  is  a 
single  source  of  the  incurable  defects  of 
formal  logic.  And  this  principle  of  unity 
involves  a  point  which  concerns  any  in- 
telligent reader,  whatever  his  lack  of 
interest  in  the  technicalities  of  formal 
logic.  The  difficulties  and  inconsisten- 
cies, the  final  meaningless  of  formal 
conceptions,  is  that  formal  logic  is  en- 
gaged in  the  impossible  attempt  of  con- 
sidering modes  of  thought  "in  them- 
selves," apart  from  their  application  to 
actual  situations.  It  is  the  absurdity  of 
this  attempt  which  deprives  formal  log"ic 
not  only  of  truth,  but  of  meaning.  This 
is  the  clue  that  Schiller  follows  so  unre- 
lentingly thru  the  logical  labyrinth,  and 
which  gives  an  almost  dramatic  interest 
to  the  driest  of  the  criticisms — dry,  be- 
cause the  things  criticised  are  so  hope- 
lessly mummified.  In  every  case  he  shows 
the  abstraction  from  the  concrete  condi- 
tions of  human  use  of  logic,  and  the 
fatally  » paralyzing  effect  of  leaving 
human  application  out  of  account. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  in  the  book  is  the  glimpse  that 
it  gives,  by  way  of  contrast,  oi  a  genu- 
ine logic  which  shall  report  the  condi 
tions  and  aims  of  actual  human  thinking. 
Some  of  the  conceptions   which   will   he 
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fundamental  in  it  and  which  are  totally 
omitted  from  formal  logic  are  meaning, 
truth  and  error  in  their  concrete  differ- 
ence from  each  other  in  a  specific  case, 
selection,  relevance  and  risk.  Meaning 
depends  upon  context,  hearing  and  in- 
tention ;  and  formal  logic  must  exclude 
these  from  its  ideal,  for  they  are  human 
and  psychological.  While  traditional 
logic  has  much  to  say  about  truth,  the 
truth  it  talks  about  is  mere  formal  con- 
sistency, since  it  declines  to  consider  the 
material  application  of  its  premises. 
Relevance — a  fundamental  conception  of 
concrete  thought — is  excluded  because  it 
goes  with  selection,  with  selection  of  the 
part  that  is  useful,  while  formal  logic 
professes  an  all-inclusive  ideal.  Selec- 
tion, moreover,  is  a  voluntary  and  hence 
arbitrary  act,  and  so  is  shut  out  from  a 
doctrine  that  acknowledges  only  what  is 
purely  theoretical.  Finally,  formal  logic, 
with  its  creed  of  absolute  certitude,  ab- 
hors the  very  mention  of  adventure  and 
risk,  the  life  blood  of  actual  human 
thinking,  which  is  aroused  by  doubts  and 
questions,  and  proceeds  by  guesses, 
hypotheses  and  experiments,  to  a  deci- 
sion which  is  always  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  subject  to  the  risk  of  later  revision. 
A  vital  and  wholesome  sense  of  the 
realities  of  actual  thinking  pervades  the 
whole  book ;  it  supplies  the  background 
against  which  the  criticisms  of  formal 
doctrine  are  projected.  The  book  should 
not  only  attract  new  readers  to  Schiller 
and  increase  his  already  enviable  repu-' 
tation,  but  it  should  lead  some  thinkers 
to  reconsider  their  prejudices  against 
the  introduction  of  psychological — that 
is,  human — factors  into  logical  theory. 
Mr.  Schiller  brings  out,  in  case  after 
case,  with  a  cumulative  effect  which  is 
fairly  deadly,  that  at  the  crucial  point 
each  formal  distinction  is  saved  from 
complete  meaninglessness  only  by  an  un- 
acknowledged and  surreptitious  appeal 
to  some  matter  of  context,  need,  aim  and 
use.  Why  not,  then,  frankly  recognize 
the  indispensableness  of  such  volitional 
and  emotional  factors,  and  instead  of 
pretending  to  a  logic  that  excludes  them, 
build  up  a  logic  that  corresponds  to 
human  intellectual  endeavor  and  achieve- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  the 
most  hardened  devotee  of  a  purely  theo- 
retical  intellectualism  can   lay  down   the 


book    without    such    questions    haunting 
him. 

To  many  it  will  probably  seem  that 
Mr.  Schiller  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  the  foe  which  he  attacks.  He  will 
seem  to  them  to  be  making  too  much  of 
what  at  most  is  hardly  more  than  a  tem- 
porary annoyance  of  some  college  stu- 
dents. In  one  respect,  I  think  this  feel- 
ing is  justified.  Mr.  Schiller  is  evidently 
stirred  by  the  educational  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself  at  Oxford,  and 
to  which  he  wittily  refers  as  follows : 
"Both  logic  and  science  can  academically 
prosper  under  the  delightfully  paradox- 
ical regulations  of  e.  g.,  Oxford,  where 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  theory  of 
science  is  only  taught  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  its  practice,  while  those  who 
are  experts  in  the  practice  of  science  are 
not  allowed  to  study  'a  theory  of  science' 
which  could  only  delay  their  progress." 
At  Oxford,  one  gathers  from  many  of 
Schiller's  statements  and  still  more  from 
his  general  tone,  formal  logic  is  so  deep- 
ly entrenched  as  a  subject  for  study  in 
its  traditional  form  that  one  runs  risk 
in  attacking  it.  Certainly,  it  occupies  no 
such  consecrated  and  protected  position 
in  American  higher  education,  nor  in  the 
esteem  of  American  educational  author- 
ities. There  would  be  a  general  popular 
willingness  to  accept  the  characterization 
of  it  as  "nonsense  (or  at  least  pedantry) 
fortified  by  technicalities"  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  read  the  arguments 
upon  which  Mr.  Schiller  bases  his  de- 
scription. From  our  educational  point 
of  view,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr,  Schiller  takes  the  subject-matter  of 
formal  logic  altogether  too  seriously. 
But  when  one  leaves  the  technical  sub- 
ject-matter and  comes  to  the  general 
conception  of  the  nature  of  thought  and 
of  the  intellectual  ideals  and  methods 
which  should  operate  in  life,  the  same 
cannot  be  said.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  formal  consistency  and  formal 
demonstration^  and  of  the  notion  of 
an  "intellect"  working  in  detachment 
from  need,  motive  and  specific  appli- 
cation to  a  concrete  situation.  As 
Mr.  James  said  of  a  similar  matter,  the 
change  invoked  in  passing  over  to  a 
logical  ideal  based  upon  opposite  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  rela- 
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tion  to  life,  marks  a  revolution  hardly 
second  in  importance,  with  reference  to 
the  change  indicated  in  the  seat  of  intel- 
lectual authority,  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  From  this  point  of  view 
Mr.  Schiller's  volume,  in  spite  of  its 
technical  subject-matter  and  mode  of 
treatment,  is  a  significant  contribution  to 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  our 
social  issues.  His  sub-title,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  a  "social  problem,"  is  more  than 
justified.  John  Dewey. 

Bliicher  and  .the  Uprising  of  Prussia  Against 
Napoleon,  1806-1815.  Ry  Ernest  F. 
Henderson.  New  York :  G  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  (Heroes  of  Nations  Series;.  Pp. 
xx,  347.  With  3,2  Illustrations  and  6 
Maps.      $1.35. 

Who  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  If 
you  are  an  Englishman,  Wellington  did ; 
if  you  are  a  German,  Bliicher.  Each 
general  ascribed  the  victory  to  himself ; 
and  strong  as  had  been  their  mutual  re- 
gard before  the  battle,  a  noticeable  cool- 
ness sprang  up  between  them  afterward. 
Bliicher  was  seventy-three  when  he 
fought  at  Ligny,  but,  as  was  shown  in 
the  hardships  of  the  June  days,  he  was 
still  capable  of  great  endurance.  There 
were  those  who  sneered  at  his  military 
talents.  According  to  Muffling :  "All 
Europe  knew  that  the  old  Prince,  who 
was  past  seventy,  understood  nothing  at 
all  about  leading  an  army"  ;  and  Harden- 
berg  said  that  the  supreme  command 
had  been  given  to  him  '  rather  than  to 
Gneisenau  because  "the  King  adheres  to 
the  system  of  advancement  by  age." 
Mr.  Henderson,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieves that  those  who  lay  stress  upon 
Blucher's  shortcomings  lack  the  imag- 
ination which  enables  one  to  appreciate 
the  superiority  of  genius  over  mere  rou- 
tine. The  soldiers  would  do  anything 
for  their  leader,  and  in  sustaining  the 
spirits  of  his  beaten  army  on  the  wear- 
ing march  from  Wavre  to  Waterloo  he 
accomplished,  in  the  view  of  our  author, 
what  probably  no  other  general  in  the 
Prussian  army  could  have  done.  "I  have 
promised  my  brother  Wellington,"  he 
told  the  men.  Won  would  not  make  me 
a  perjurer!"  Huts  it  was  that  Bliicher 
kept  his   word  and   raised  the  question, 

bitterly  debated  tor  a  century,  as  to  who 
the  real  victor  was.  '  Mr.  Henderson 
takes  the  German  view,    lie  also  handles 


the  Iron  Duke  somewhat  roughly,  ask- 
ing why  he  wasted  his  time  at  the  Duch- 
ess of  Richmond's  ball,  how  he  came  to 
send  Bliicher  a  false  statement  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  forces,  and  other  per- 
tinent questions.  In  spite  of  occasional 
defects  of  style  and  inexcusable  mistakes 
in  punctuation,  the  book  makes  delight- 
ful reading.  It  is,  curiously  enough,  the 
only  biography  which  has  appeared  in 
English.  Bliicher  was  once  very  popular 
in  England.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
London  in  18T4:  "The  English  flock 
here  by  hundreds  to  see  me;  I  have  to 
shake  hands  with  each  and  every  one, 
and  the  ladies  make  regular  love  to  me. 
They  are  the  craziest  people  I  know!" 
He  left  England,  as  he  exprest  it,  "alive. 
but  worn  and  weary."  All  that,  of 
course,  was  before  he  saved  Wellington 
at  Waterloo! 

Anglo-American  Memories.  Second  Series. 
By  George  W.  Smalley.  New  York  :  G 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.      Pp.  ix.  418.      $2.50. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  text  on 
the  title  page  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley's 
Anglo-American  Memories  is  from 
Machiavelli.  "I  have  found  among  my 
possessions,"  it  reads,  "none  that  I  so 
much  prize  and  esteem  as  a  knowdedge 
of  the  actions  of  great  men."  Mr. 
Smalley  has  seemingly  no  use  for  any 
other  variety  of  men  ;  for  in  both  series 
of  his  Memories  he  is  concerned  only 
with  what  he  regards  as  the  great,  the 
good,  the  interesting  and  the  illustrious. 
Thirty  sketches  of  men  and  women — 
some  of  them  Americans,  more  of  them 
English — who  interest  Mr.  Smalley  be- 
cause, according  to  his  judgment,  they 
are  included  in  these  categories,  are 
comprised  in  this  second  volume;  and  to 
superior  persons  who  like  hearing  about 
superior  persons  from  a  superior  person. 
Mr.  Smalley's  sketches  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  Lloyd-George  must  have 
failed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mr. 
Smalley.  One  might  almost  conclude 
thai  Mr.  Smalley  was  a  duke,  or  that  al 
least  during  his  residence  in  London  In' 
had  been  compelled  to  pa)  super-income 
tax  undei  th<  pro\  isii  ins  1  >i  the  budget 
of  [909,  for  he  derives  satisfaction  ap 
parently  from  indulging  in  as  many 
sneers  as  possible  at  Lloyd-George.  Tt 
is    scarcely    conceivable    thai    Gladstone 
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was  ever  disturbed  by  what  any  London 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper wrote  in  opposition  to  his  home 
rule  bill  of  1886.  Mr.  Smalley  says  that 
Gladstone  never  forgave  him  for  his  let- 
ters to  the  Tribune  against  home  rule. 
It  is  as  hard  to  believe  that  Gladstone 
worried  about  what  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  as  it  is  to  believe  that  the  Czar 
was  disturbed  when  the  Skibbereen 
Eagle  made  its  famous  announcement 
that  the  Eagle  had  its  eye  on  Russia. 

The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism.    By  William 

C.  Braithwaite,   B.  A..    LL.  B.       With    In- 
troduction   by    Rufus    M.    Jones,    M.  A., 

D.  Litt.      New  York  :   The  Macmillan  Co. 

Pp.  xliv,  562.      $4. 

The  renewed  interest  in  Quakerism, 
which  is  showing  itself  at  the  present 
time  in  a  large  literary  output  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  history  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  great  reli- 
gious awakening  now  passing  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world — the  movement  that 
differentiates  the  present  era  from  the 
days  of  respectable  orthodox  Christian- 
ity and  materialistic  atheism  of  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties  of  the  last  century. 
The  two  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  mysticism — 
first-hand  religion  rather  than  dogma — 
and  right  living  as  the  test  of  faith 
rather  than  orthodoxy  of  creed.  Both 
these  characteristics  of  early  Quakerism 
were  largely  submerged  in  formalism 
and  triviality  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury;  but  with  the  general  awakening  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  men  have 
again  discovered  that  the  Quaker  pio- 
neers had  a  message  and  a  revelation ; 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  is  resuming" 
its  place  as  a  quickening  force  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Braithwaite' s  book  is 
one  of  a  number  of  books,  written  by 
men  in  close  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, describing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Quakerism  in  England  and  America.  Dr. 
Rufus  Jones,  who  writes  the  introduc- 
tion, published  last  year  a  history  of  the 
Quakers  in  New  England,  and  three 
years  ago  his  "Studies  in  Mystical  Reli- 
gion," which  traces  the  religious  thought 
of  the  Quaker  type  in  primitive  Chris 
tianity  and  in  the  medieval  ages.  Tn  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Braithwaite  links  up 
the  teachings  and   faith  of  George   Fox 


and  his  companions  with  the  religious 
movement  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  shows  where  the 
accepted  forms  of  religion — Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian,  Independent  and 
Baptist — failed  to  satisfy  many  earnest 
seekers  after  God,  and  how  ready  was 
the  soil  for  the  acceptance  of  Quaker 
mysticism.  He  also  shows  how  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  Quakers  clashed  with 
the  views  held  of  the  proper  subordina- 
tion of  the  people  to  authority,  civil  and 
religious,  and  he  traces  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers  as  due  to  their  sturdy  re- 
fusal to  submit  their  own  judgment  to 
that  of  their  constituted  superiors.  The 
Quakers,  both  in  England  and  in  New 
England,  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  Government.  Testi- 
mony as  to  their  uprightness  and  good 
living  was  never  lacking.  They  accepted 
persecution  with  alacrity,  but  there  was 
no  compliance  in  their  peaceableness,  and 
in  the  end  they  won  from  the  Govern- 
ment every  point  on  which  they  consist- 
ently insisted,  from  wearing  their  hats 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  to  con- 
ducting their  worship  and  their  cere- 
monies of  marriage  and  burial  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  consciences.  Mr. 
Braithwaite's  book  carries  the  story  only 
from  1643  to  1660,  but  for  this  period  he 
covers  the  ground  almost  exhaustively, 
and  incidentally  throws  fhuch  new  light 
on  the  England  of  Cromwell  and  of  the 
Restoration. 

Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World.      By  J.  H. 

Fabre.       Translated    by    Bernard    Miall. 

New     York:     The     Century     Company. 

$3- 
The  multitude  of  people  who  have  read 
Bergson  will  remember  that  he  has  much 
to  say  of  the  extraordinary  instinct  of  in- 
sects, which  goes  beyond  reason,  as  told 
bv  M.  Fabre.  He  is  the  insect's  biogra- 
pher, its  panegyrist.  He  has  written  hun- 
dreds of  articles  telling  what  he  has  seen 
insects  do,  and  Maeterlinck  calls  him 
"The  insect's  Homer."  We  have  in  this 
delightful  volume  but  a  selection  from  his 
essays,  covering  the  life  of  the  sacred 
beetle  and  various  crickets,  moths  and 
weevils.  The  wonder  grows  as  one 
reads  of  the  marvelous  instinct  of  these 
insects,  who  have  a  knowledge  which 
surely  does  not  come  by  either  reason  or 
parental  education,  and  which    it    seems 
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impossible  to  believe  is  the  result  of  slow 
evolution  by  experience.  The  questions 
involved  M.  Fabre  does  not  ask  or 
answer ;  he  only  tells  us  the  vital  history  ; 
but  Bergson  tries  to  answer  it  by  what 
is  no  answer  at  all,  but  a  statement  of 
what  instinct  is  in  its  superiority  to  rea- 
son. All  this  opens  a  new  field  for  the 
argument  for  design  in  theology.  But 
this  is  the  field  for  philosophy,  while,  our 
author  is  satisfied  with  the  biological  side, 
and  that  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader 
who'  will  follow  with  delightful  surprise 
the  sociable  companionship  of  the  author 
as  he  wanders  the  moors  or  watches  the 
conduct  of  his  captured  insects  in  the 
glass  and  wire  cages  he  has  made  for  the 
easy  study  of  their  life  and  love. 

One  Look  Back.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
George  W.  E.  Russell.  New  York: 
Doubleday  Page  &  Co.     Pp.  368.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Russell  usually  keeps  near  the  sur- 
face, a  fact  that  will  commend  his  book 
to  many  readers  who  do  not  care  for  the 
serious  or  the  profound.  He  writes  in 
a  delightful  style,  with  obvious  sincerity ; 
and  as  a  grandson  of  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  a  nephew  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  he  has  had  opportunities,  polit- 
ical and  social,  that  only  befall  a  scion  of 
the  privileged  class.  It  was  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's fortune  to  be  born  a  Whig.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  could 
become  a  Whig  in  the  days  when  Whig- 
gism  was  dominant.  Most  men  would 
have  been  content  with  the  enjoyment  of 
that  great  advantage  and  would  have 
done  no  thinking  that  might  disturb  their 
Whiggism.  But  Mr.  Russell  has  trav- 
eled far  beyond  Whiggism  in  political 
principles.  Tf  he  had  not  he  would  today 
of  necessity  have  been  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  He  has  developed  into  a 
Radical,  and  there  arc  pages  in  One 
Look  Back  where  Mr.  "Russell  can  be 
suspected  of  some  sympathy  with  Social- 
ism. Politically  he  was  a  lonely  boy 
when  he  was  at  Harrow,  for  he  describes 
the  Harrow  of  his  time  as,  like  all  the 
other  great  English  public  schools,  as 
Tory  as  the  sea  is  salt.  Out  of  five  hun- 
dred boy^  who  were  there  then  Mr.  Ru- 
sell  can  recall  onl)  five  who  showed  the 
Liberal  colors  during  the  election  of 
[868.  lie  was  one  of  the  five,  and  for 
showing  his  colors  he  was  rolled  in  the 
mud.     Mr.  Russell's  sketches  of  Oxford 


are  distinctly  interesting ;  so  are  his  stud- 
ies of  aristocratic  West  End  London  at 
the  end  of  the  seventies.  But  he  is  most 
informing  when  he  is  retrospecting  his 
life  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  his 
association  with  Gladstone,  of  whose 
administrations  of  1885-86  and  1892-95 
he  was  a  member. 

The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome. 

By  William  Stearns  Davis.      New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.      Pp.  xi,  340.     $2. 

Professor  Davis  has  been  widely 
known  as  the  writer  of  several  historical 
novels,  and  something  of  their  influence 
is  shown  in  the  style  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, a  style  which  is  never  tedious  and 
which  is  now  and  then  highly  diverting. 
Thus  the  opening  chapter  has  to  do  with 
"the  business  panic  of  33  A.  D." : 

"As  with  most  panics,  the  causes  of  this 
were  not  obvious.  About  a  year  before,  the 
firm  of  Seuthes  &  Son,  of  Alexandria,  lost 
three  richly  laden  spice  ships  on  the  Red  Sea 
in  a  hurricane.  Their  ventures  in  the  Ethio- 
pian caravan  trade  also  were  unprofitable,  os- 
trich feathers  and  ivory  having  lately  fallen 
in  value.  It  soon  began  to  be  rumored  that 
they  might  be  obliged  to  suspend.  A  little 
later  the  well  known  purple  house  of  Malchus 
&  Co.  (centered  at  Tyre,  but  with  factories 
at  Antioch  and  Ephesus)  suddenly  became 
bankrupt." 

The  result  was  a  "run"  on  the  great 
banking  house  which  had  made  loans  to 
these  firms,  and  a  crisis  on  the  Via 
Sacra  ("the  first  century  Wall  Street") 
which  had  disastrous  effects  in  Lyons, 
Byzantium,  Corinth  and  other  distant 
parts  of  the  empire.  To  an  erudite 
German  scholar  such  language  might 
savor  of  levity ;  it  will,  however,  serve  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  ordinary  men  in  a 
subject  which  usually  attracts  only  the 
specialists.  The  book  was  written  with 
the  idea  that  both  the  greatness  and  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  Romans  was 
largely  due  to  the  supreme  regard  which 
they  gave  to  wealth  and  all  that  wealth 
could  bring.  Professor  Davis  does  not 
draw  a  flattering  picture  of  Roman  char- 
acter. Even  the  Tew  had  more  senti- 
ment in  business.  Tf  the  average  Roman 
realized  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy, 
he  gave  that  virtue  a  narrow  and  formal 
definition.  "The  love  of  gain  and  of  the 
enjoyments  which  followed  gain  too 
often  blunted  bis  vision  utterly:  and 
made  him  a  harsh  father,  an  nnfilial  son, 
a    faithless    husband,    a    brutal    master,    a 
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corrupt  citizen."  All  phases  of  economic 
life  are  considered,  even  those  which 
have  to  do  with  the  effects  of  rampant 
c<  mmercialism.  There  is  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  marriage  and  divorce,  legacy 
hunters  and  childlessness. 

My  Story.       By  Tom    L.   Johnson.       Edited 

by    Elizabeth  J.  Hauser.       New   York:    B. 

\V.   Huebsch.      Pp.  xxxiii,  326.     $2. 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleveland.      By 

Carl    Lorenz.       New   York:   A.   S.   Barnes 

Company.      Pp.  vi.  203.      $i. 

rhese   two    volumes,    the   one   supple- 
menting the  other  very  happily,  describe 
episodes   in   our    municipal    history   the 
significance  of  which  is  now  coming  to 
be  generally  understood.     For  nine  years 
Tom   Johnson    was  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
lie  had  in  him  something-  of  the  dema- 
gog    and     something     of    the     prophet, 
lie    was   a   prophet   because   he   brought 
into  city  politics,  as  Bryan  brought  into 
national  politics,  a  vision  of  the  new  or- 
der of  things.     If  his  name  is  associated 
with  three-cent  fares,  with  the  assertion 
of  public  rights  against  private  interests, 
it     is    because    he    understood   in   some 
measure  the  direction  which  the  struggle 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  cities  must 
take.     And,  as  Mr.  Lorenz  says,  most  of 
the  Johnson  fads   ("Johnsonisms")  have 
been  adopted  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.     The  story  of  his  career  is 
fascinating  in  itself,  aside  from  its  bear- 
ing on  economic  and  political  questions, 
showing,   as   it    does,    how    the    child   of 
eleven  who  supported  parents  and  broth- 
ers  by    selling    newspapers    grew  .to    be 
several  times  a  millionaire,  the  owner  of 
street   railways   and   steel   mills   and   the 
rival  of  Mark  Hanna.     Having  made  his 
millions,   lie  went  into  politics;  not  like 
I  I  anna,   who  adopted   politics  as  an  ad- 
junct  to  business,   but  with  the  avowed 
object   of    making   war    upon     the   very 
class  with  which  he  had  been  identified. 
As   Johnson   dictated  his  book  while  he 
was  actually  dying,  he  often  speaks  with 
a    frankness  which  is  not   found  in  such 
recent  memoirs  as  those  of  Senator   ! Matt 
or    Senator   Cullom.      Something  of   his 
character  appears  in  the  narrative;  and 
for  the  rest  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
the  well-balanced   judgment   of  Mr.   Lo 
renz.     That  character,  with  all  its  force- 
fulness  and  charm,  had  serious  defects. 


Chief  among  these,  perhaps,  was  per- 
sonal ambition.  Mr.  Lorenz  thinks  it 
likely  that  '"he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
people  because  it  would  serve  him  as  a 
ladder  to  climb  to  high  office.  Being  of 
a  domineering  spirit  he  naturally  could 
not  ally  himself  with  men  of  his  own 
class,  but  was  rather  prompted  to  rise 
in  arms  against  them.  Ambitious,  he 
wanted  to  lead ;  curious,  he  espoused 
new  things  ;  without  imagination,  he  en- 
tered politics.  His  declaration  of  love 
for  the  people  had  a  false  ring;  yet  he 
would  serve  them  and  fight  for  them 
with  all  his  strength  and  power.  .  . 
It  was  an  unconscious  self-deception." 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lorenz  writes 
with  some  spirit.  Both  books  make  de- 
lightful and,  what  is  more,  highly  in- 
structive reading. 

Literary   Notes 

.  ...E.   P.  Dutton   &   Co.  are  the  publishers 

in  this  country  of  a  tine  volume  containing 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  artistic  half- 
tones illustrating  Romanesque  Architecture  in 
France.  It  is  edited  and  prefaced  with  a 
short,  well-written  introduction  by  Dr.  Julius 
Baiim. 

....Those  who  have  come  to  admire  and 
profit  by  the  brilliant  scholarship  and  expo- 
sitions of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Coi- 
nell,  will  welcome  his  biblical  volume  devoted 
to  The  Messages  of  the  Poets  (Scribners; 
$1.25),  which  includes  introductions,  metrical 
translations  and  paraphrases  of  the  books  of 
Job  and  Canticles,  and  some  minor  poems  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
scholar  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 

....Three  new  volumes  of  sermons  pub- 
lished by  Hodder  &  Stoughton  come  from 
men  who  have  already  appealed  to  wide  cir- 
cles of  readers  and  whose  writings  have  spe- 
cial power.  The  most  popular  and  stirring  of 
these  volumes  is  The  Enterprise  of  Life 
($1.50),  by  Rev.  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  M.  A.,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  sermons  are  addressed 
largely  to  university  students.  Prof.  J.  Den- 
ney's  forceful  utterances  in  The  Way  Ever- 
lasting ($1.50)  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
upon  each  one  of  which  he  has  spoken  with 
persuasiveness  out  of  a  large  and  fruitful  ex- 
perience. The  Spirit  and  the  Bride,  by  J.  G. 
Simpson.  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  is  composed  of 
sermons  in  which  special  emphasis  is  placed 
"n  tin-  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working 
in  the  Church.  It  is  theological  as  well  as 
practical  in   its  hearing. 
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....The  tendency  toward  a  fuller  use  of 
biblical  materials  in  the  novel  and  the  drama, 
and  particularly  the  repeated  attempts  to  ex- 
press in  these  literary  forms  the  spirit,  teach- 
ing and  personality  of  Christ  are  well  set 
forth  in  The  Promise  of  the  Christ-Age  in 
Recent  Literature  (Putnams),  by  Wil- 
liam Eugene  Mosher,  Ph.  D.  Ten  works, 
ranging  from  Lagerlof's  "Anti-Christ"  to 
Hauptmann's  "Emanuel  Quint,''  and  including 
Kennedy's  "Servant  in  the  House"  and  Fo- 
ga/.zaro's  "Saint,"  are  outlined  and   discussed. 

....Rev.  Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  who  has 
recently  been  elected  to  a  chair  in  the  Mc- 
Cormick  theological  seminary  of  Chicago,  has 
published  the  lectures  he  delivered  early  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  The  Greatest 
English  Classic  (Harper;  $1.25).  Dr.  Mc- 
Afee gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  course  of 
Bible  translation  from  the  original  tongues 
thru  the  Latin  into  English  and  the  story  of 
the  production  of  the  King  James  version. 
The  literary  qualities  of  this  version,  its  in- 
fluence on  both  the  form  and  substance  of 
later  English  literature,  and  on  the  ethical, 
social  and  political  ideals  of  modern  England 
and    America  are   engagingly   set    forth. 

....The  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion has  projected  a  series  of  reprints  oi  the 
works  of  early  American  philosophers  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  and  stu- 
dents. The  first  volume  published  consists  of 
the  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  (Prince- 
ton University  Press),  by  John  Witherspoon, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  a  president  of 
Princeton  University,  then  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  wife  of  the  Na- 
tionalist member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool, 
is  an  American  woman,  and  she  has  written 
her  Reminiscences.  She  describes  therein 
meetjng  Henry  James  at  a  dinner.  She  had 
just  come  to  London,  and  he  asked  her  if  she 
liked  it — and  answered  his  own  question  af- 
firmatively. 

"In  London  yon  were  allowed  every  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  and  action,  only  you  must 
contribute  something  beauty  (and  he  bowed 
very  courteously  to  me,  and  I  bowed  very 
prettily  to  him)  or  wit  or  agreeableness— and 
then  London  accepted  you." 
Whereat    Mrs.    O'Connor    replied: 

"History  repeats  itself.  In  Texas,  where  I 
was  born,  they  say  a  man  is  not  asked  his 
nationality,  his  religion,  or  his  politics,  but 
only    if    he   is   a    good    fellow." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  fames,  "then  London  is  the 
Texas  of  Europe." 


age  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  work  of  early 
writers  and  develop  a  consciousness  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  our  native  American 
philosophy.  President  Witherspoon's  lectures 
certainly  make  a  good  beginning. 

....Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Har- 
vard, delivered  without  notes  a  course  ot  lec- 
tures on  The  Problems  of  freedom  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin;  $1.25)  before  "the  Lowell  Institute 
of  Boston  in  1909.  The  lectures  were  fully 
reported,  afterward  revised,  and  are  now  pub- 
lished in  a  stimulating  and  delightful  volume. 
The  author's  untechnical  language,  intimacy 
of  style,  and  abundant  use  of  illustration  give 
lucidity  and  naturalness  and  even  charm  to 
discussions  that  would  otherwise  prove  dull 
and  unintelligible.  One  rejoices  no  less  in 
Prof.  Palmer's  delicious  "teleologic  linkages" 
than  in  his  gentle  assurance  that  tho  his  own 
notions  on  related  matters  are  in  complete 
harmony  his  conclusions  here  made,  he  "sees 
no  need  of  exacting  such  beliefs  from  his 
readers." 

....Those  who  have  been  disturbed  over 
the  recent  attempts  to  account  for  Christianity 
with  its  central  figure  left  out  may  have  their 
fears  allayed  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  questions  involved 
in  The  Historicity  of  Jcsns  (University  of 
Chicago  Press;  $1.50),  by  Prof.  Shirley  Jack- 
son Case.  The  criticisms  and  arguments  are 
directed  largely  against  Drews  and  Smith, 
and  the  evidence  for  the  historicity  and  life 
of  Jesus  are  drawn  from  Paul,  the  Gospels 
and  outside  sources.  Prof.  Case  does  not 
emphasize  at  all  what  seem  to  us  two  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  historicity,  viz.,  the 
peculiar  development  in  the  New  Testament 
documents  and  the  silence  of  the  early  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity.  The  volume  is,  how- 
ever, a  worthy  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

.  ..  .The  third  volume  of  the  extensive  work- 
on  Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England 
(Macmillan;  $3.5^),  by  James  Gairdner. 
C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  D.  Litt,  deals  with  Uk  short 
period  covered  by  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
'll'.e  author  continues,  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  preceding  volumes, 
to  show  how  the  spirit  of  Lollardy. 
under  the  name  of  the  Xew  Learning  and 
other  guises,  was  used  and  abandoned  by  am- 
bitious leaders  as  political  expediency  dic- 
tated in  the  struggle  to  overthrow  papal  pow- 
er and  establish  local  despotism.  In  spite  of 
Dr.  Gairdner's  great  learning  one  teels  that 
he  has  not  sustained  his  contention  that  Lol- 
lardy, which  later  appeared  in  the  garb  i^i 
Puritanism,  was  largelj  the  mistaken  fervor 
"of  half-instructed  nun."  and  influenced  the 
Reformation  for  ill  rather  than  good, 
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....However  much  we  may  be  tempted  to 
disagree  emphatically  with  the  art  practice  of 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig  we  cannot  but  heartih 
sympathize  with  his  art  philosophy  On  the 
Art  of  the  Theater  (Chicago:  Browne's  Book- 
store) is  a  good  book  for  idealists  disgusted 
with  the  customary  practices  of  the  stage. 
Here  is  an  iconoclast  who  does  not  waste  time 
preparing  ways  for  retreat;  he  burns  all  of 
his  bridges  behind  him,  nor  does  he  care  how 
many  follow  him.  He  knows,  for  example, 
that  none  at  present  will  accept  his  belief  that 
the  written  play  is  of  no  deep  and  lasting 
value  to  the  art  of  the  theater,  but  if  he  has 
done  no  more  than  make  us  realize  the  imag- 
inative -alue  that  lies  in  mass,  he  has  done 
much;  and  if  he  has  in  a  new  way  shown  us 
shat  there  is  a  difference  between  natural  or 
unnatural  action  and  necessary  or  unnecessary 
action,  he  deserves  our  thanks.  His  book  is 
uneven  in  its  form  and  arrangement.  There 
are  Socratic  dialogs  and  short  essays  on 
Shakespeare.  But  it  is  in  the  first  half  of  this 
book  that  we  are  most  likely  to  catch  the  fer- 
vor of  Mr.  Craig.  The  designs  drawn  by  him- 
self show  the  oddity  of  his  ideas,  but  that  he 
has  a  social  understanding  of  the  theater, 
that  he  comprehends  what  makes  a  work  of 
art,  cannot  be  doubted. 

....The  series  of  publications  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  increased  by 
four  volumes,  of  which  two  are  the  fruit  of 
the  McCormick  Hopi  Expedition,  both  by  H. 
R.  Voth.  They  describe,  with  figures,  the 
ceremonies  of  this  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians. A  third  volume,  by  Herbert  F.  de 
Cou,  describes  antiquities  from  Boscoreale,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Many  of  the 
objects  described  and  figured  are  in  the  Field 
-Museum,  and  they  supplement  those  found  in 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Mr.  De  Cou  was 
killed  by  Arabs  in  Cyrene  while  in  the  work 
of  the  American  excavations  there.  The 
fourth  volume,  a  stout  book  with  a  multitude 
of  plates  and  figures,  is  entitled  Jade,  A 
Study  in  Chinese  Archeology  and  Religion, 
and  is  by  Berthold  Laufer.  It  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  volumes  which  will  be  the  fruit 
of  an  expedition  to  China  and  Tibet  carried 
on  by  the  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone.  The 
specimens  of  jade  described  are  mostly  in  the 
Field  Museum,  collected  by  the  expedition, 
and  the  discussion  of  them  covers  their  myth- 
ological meaning,  and  their  use  as  ornaments, 
amulets  and  vessels  of  use.  To  a  student  of 
jade  this  work  will  be  of  intense  interest,  and 
it  supplements  Bishop's  great  work  on  Chi- 
nese jade  as  shown  in  the  Bishop  Collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Exactly  what 
jade  includes  we  do  not  here  discuss,  but  we 
note  that  some  of  the  jade  ancient  chisels 
figured  can  be  duplicated  by  jade,  or  jadeite 
objects  found  in  Asia  Minor. 


Pebbles 

The     affirmative     tickel  : 
Mar-SHALL. 
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A  Dakota  court  is  struggling  witn  a  prison- 
er named  Szczyz.  We  don't  know  what  he  is 
charged  with  ;  but,  from  his  name,  we  suspect 
it  is  soda-water. — Chicago  Dispatch. 

Tho  hope  has  oft  his  heart  deceived 
And   checked    his    wild   elation, 

'Gene  Chafin  has  again  received 
The  Prohib.  nomination. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

He  rose  to  speak,  and  as  he  rose 
No  man  on  earth  was  prouder; 
But  those  who  listened  only  heard 
One  oft-repeated,  hateful  word — 
Or  so  he  thought  it— "LOUDER  !" 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  little  girl  was  reading  a  composition  of 
her  own  on  "Grant's  Work  in  the  Civil  War." 
She  got  on  swimmingly  until  she  reached  Lee's 
surrender  at  Appomatox  Court  House.  Then 
she  told  how  Lee  wore  his  sword  and  was 
handsomely  attired  in  full  uniform ;  "while 
Grant,"  she  announced,  "had  on  nothing  but 
an  old,  ragged  union  suit." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

"Lots  of  politics  around,"  said  the  anxious- 
looking  man  to  the  complacent  man  with  a 
newspaper  on  his  knees  in  the  street  car. 

"Plenty,  sir — plenty,"  was  the  repl>. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  you  think 
it  will  turn  out?" 

"I  think  we  will  get  there  with  both  feet." 

"You  do?" 

"I  certainly  do.  There  is  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm that  is  carrying  him  right  along." 

"Why  I  didn't  think  he  stood  any  show  at 
all." 

"No?      Well  you  wait." 

"I  was  told  that  the  West  was  against  him." 

"My  dear  man,  the  West  is  for  him  bigger'n 
a  house." 

"But  New  England?" 

"Whipping  right  into  line.  You  don't  seem 
to  be  up-to-date  on  the  political  situation." 

"No,  I  don't  read  very  much.  Do  you  think 
the  election  will  be  close?" 

"No,  sir.  He  will  have  a  thundering  ma- 
jority. No,  there  won't  be  any  dispute  as  to 
the  election.  The  countrv  has  made  up  its 
mind." 

1  he  anxious-looking  man  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  : 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  you  have  mentioned 
no  names.  You  have  asserted  that  'he'  would 
get  there." 

"And  'he'  certainly  will." 

|| But   do  you   refer   to   Taft  or  Roosevelt?" 

"My  dear  man,  T  am  a  lawyer,  and  my  reg- 
ular   fee    for   answering  that   question   is   $25 
Do  you  wish  it  answered?" 

"No,  by  thunder!"  exclaimed  the  other.  "T 
can  go  to  a  clairvoyant  and  get  an  answer  foi 
fifty  cents  V'—New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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The  New  Party's  Platform 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  at  work  on 
the  platform  of  his  new  party.  We  have 
said  that,  as  he  is  to  be  the  party's  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  there  must  be 
somewhere  in  this  platform  the  assertion 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  third  term  and  is 
the  first  American  who  has  deserved  to 
hold  that  office  for  more  than  eight  years. 
A  demand  for  the  recall  of  court  de- 
cisions may  be  expected,  of  course,  and  a 
denunciation  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion for  declining  to  give  him  a  nomina- 
tion. Thus  far  there  have  been  very  few 
signs  to  show  what  the  remainder  of  the 
platform  will  be.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
who  has  vigorously  and  continuously 
supported  the  ex-President  in  his  news- 
papers and  by  his  purse,  has  in  mind  the 
tariff  plank  when  he  says  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  will  make  the  fight  of  his 
life  for  the  industrial  and  business  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  America.  He  will  make 
the  fight  of  his  life  aganst  the  false  economic 
theories  of  the  Democratic  party,  against  the 
ultra-radicalism  of  the  Democratic  party.  lie 
will  make  the  fight  of  his  life  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  American  wage,  for  the  protection 
of  American  industries  and  the  protection  of 
our  American  markets.' 


But  Mr.  Roosevelt  recently  permitted 
it  to  be  known  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a 
downward  revision  of  the  tariff.  He  sup- 
ported the  stand-pat  New  York  platform 
of  1 910,  and  in  several  public  addresses 
he  has  warmly  commended  President 
Taft's  plan  of  revising  the  tariff  by 
means  of  information  obtained  by  a  board 
of  experts. 

The  resignation  of  Herbert  Knox 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
who  gave  up  his  office  in  order  that  he 
might  join  the  new  Roosevelt  party  and 
work  for  it,  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  Trust  policy  of  the  platform.  Mr. 
Smith  said,  in  his  letter  of  resignation, 
that  the  new  party  ' 'movement  includes 
the  principles  that  I  believe  in  and  that 
I  have  earnestly  tried  to  further,  so  far 
as  I  could,  during  my  term  of  Federal 
service."  Now,  this  gentleman  had  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  making  in- 
vestigations and  preparing  reports  con- 
cerning the  great  combinations  which  are 
commonly  called  Trusts.  He  had  made 
an  inquiry  about  the  Harvester  Trust, 
in  which  George  W.  Perkins  was  and 
still  is  deeply  interested  as  an  officer  and 
a  stockholder.  It  had  practically  been 
decided  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
this  Trust  should  be  prosecuted  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  act.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  McCormick  and  others  influential 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  menaced 
corporation,  made  strenuous  objection. 
This  was  in  1907.  Commissioner  Smith 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt  a  long  letter 
in  which  he  argued  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  prosecution.     He  said  : 

"I  feel  that  the  starting  of  a  suit  under  the 
Sherman  law  against  this  company  would,  in 
the  first  place,  he  a  moral  injustice,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  would  be  a  reversal  of  the 
correct  and  advanced  modern  policy  of  the 
President  in  dealing  with  corporate  business. 
...  It  is  a  very  practical  question  whether 
it  is  well  to  throw  away  now  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  so-called  Morgan  interests,  which 
up  to  this  time  have  supported  the  advanced 
policy  of  the  Administration." 

President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte,  asking  him  to  "see 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Commissioner  Smith 
and  go  over  the  matter  in  full."  lie 
added,  "Please  do  not  file  the  suit  until  1 
hear  from  you."    And  no  suit  was  filed. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  recently  been  the  most 
active    and    prominent  supporter  o\    Mr. 
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Roosevelt's  candidacy.  He  contributed 
generously  to  the  campaign  fund  for  the 
primaries,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  interests  in  certain  Western 
States.  Mr.  Smith  has  now  joined  him 
in  the  work. 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Smith  prefers 
regulation  of  Trust  combinations  by  Fed- 
eral authority  to  a  stern  and  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act.  But  so 
long  as  the  law  exists  it1  should  be  en- 
forced without  favoritism.  Air.  Roose- 
velt would  have  supervision  and  regula- 
tion by  a  commission ;  so  would  Presi- 
dent Taft.  So  far  as  the  former's  atti- 
tude can  now  be  ascertained,  the  policies 
of  the  two  men  as  to  this  subject  are  not 
far  apart.  Mr.  Perkins,  however,  pre- 
fers Mr.  Roosevelt's,  and  Mr.  Smith 
stands  with  him. 

At  a  convention  of  the  new  party  in 
Michigan,  last  week,  a  platform  was 
adopted  which  is  said  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  begins  with 
a  denunciation  of  the  "fraud"  and  "cheat- 
ing" at  Chicago,  and  of  the  "unholy  alli- 
ance of  crooked  business  with  crooked 
bosses."  It  calls  for  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  the  recall,  direct  nomina- 
tions, direct  election  of  Senators,  equali- 
zation of  tax  burdens,  a  parcels  post,  an 
extension  of  the  postal  savings  bank  sys- 
tem, government  ownership  of  express 
and  telegraph  service,  a  physical  valua- 
tion of  railroad  property,  more  power  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
extension  of  the  civil  service  law  to  the 
consular  sendee,  equal  suffrage,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  and  "sever- 
ance of  the  diplomatic  service  from  such 
financial  interests  as  are  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit defenseless  nations."  The  "Aldrich 
currency  scheme  is  opposed.  Concern- 
ing Trusts  and  the  tariff  the  platform 
says : 

"The  Federal  regulation  of  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  business,  and  the  prohi- 
hition  of  the  creation  of  artificial  values  by 
watered  stocks  and  bonds. 

'The  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  for 
the  henefit  of  the  industries  and  the  laboring 
men  of  the  United  States,  except  where  com- 
petition in  trade  has  been  destroyed  by  monop- 
oly, and  the  tariff  is  used  to  exact  an  un- 
just tribute  from  the  people  and  unjustly  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living." 

Much  of  this  is  good,    Parts  of  it  have 


been  supported  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  parties.  But  the  declarations 
about  certain  very  prominent  subjects  are 
not  sufficiently  specific.  So  far  as  the 
civil  service  is  concerned,  Mr.  Taft  would 
go  far  beyond  the  suggestions  of  this 
platform,  and  his  attempts  to  better  the 
condition  of  Central  American  countries 
by  means  of  guarded  loans  should  not  be 
disapproved.  To  what  extent  this  Michi- 
gan declaration  foreshadows  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's national  platform  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  more 
radical  propositions  added  when  the  final 
platform  is  made  known.  Press  dis- 
patches from  Oyster  Bay,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Smith's  action  and  of  the  aid  he 
will  give  in  shaping  and  defining  the  new 
party's  policy  concerning  Trusts,  also 
say: 

"With  other  issues  which  will  be  made 
prominent  in  the  Roosevelt  campaign  he  will 
be  able  to  render  great  assistance.  He  is  an 
authority,  the  Colonel  says,  on  aid  age  pen- 
sions, minimum  wage  laws  and  similar  sub- 
jects, and  he  is  ready  to  go  on  the  stump  for 
the  new  party." 

Does  this  foreshadow  a  demand  in  the 
national  platform  for  old  age  pensions, 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  wage-earners' 
insurance  ? 

Panama  Tolls 

The  reader  of  this  owns  a  ninety- 
millionth  undivided  interest  in  a  piece  of 
tropical  land,  ten  miles  wide  by  fifty 
miles  long,  and  he  has  recently  had  in- 
vested in  his  name  some  $4  in  the  con- 
struction work  being  carried  on  there. 
The  question  now  up  to  the  reader  and 
under  discussion  by  his  Washington 
agents  who  have  charge  of  the  property 
is  whether  he  should  get  back  the  money 
he  has  put  into  the  enterprise,  or  draw 
interest  on  it,  or  charge  it  off  to  "char- 
ity" and  let  it  go  at  that.  Even  if  the 
last  course  is  decided  upon,  the  perplex- 
ity continues,  for  there  are  so  many 
worthy  objects  in  need  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  American  merchant 
marine;  or  if  there  is  not,  there  ought  to 
be,  and,  say  some,  there  might  be  if  we 
—the  reader,  the  editor  and  our  partners 
in  the  concern — will  chip  in  enough  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss.    This  is  an  appeal  that  engages 
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our  sympathies.  We  should  be  glad  to 
see  our  flag  in  every  port  or  to  read  that 
it  is  there  even  tho  we  cannot  afford  to 
go  and  see  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
American  merchant  marine  we  have  al- 
ways with  us,  or  the  need  of  it,  and  we 
can  contribute  to  it  at  any  time.  Would  it 
not  be  best  to  keep  our  business  distinct 
from  our  benevolence,  and  see  first 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  any  profit 
out  of  our  investment  before  we  decide 
what  use  to  put  it  to? 

There  are, two  provisions  in  the  bill 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  which  free 
American  vessels  from  the  canal  tolls. 
One  emanating  from  the  House  states 
that : 

"No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Unitel 
States.'" 

The  olher,  added  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanic  Canals,  reads : 

"No  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  of 
American  registry  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  if  the  owners  agree  that  such  vessels 
may  be  taken  and  used  by  the  United  States 
in  time  of  war  or  other  public  emergency,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  upon  full  pay- 
ment to  the  owners  of  tne  fair  actual  value 
at  the  time  of  taking." 

Of  course,  any  vessel  of  American 
registry  may  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war,  whether  the  own- 
ers agree  to  it  or  not,  so  the  two  clauses 
taken  together  mean  simply  that  Amer- 
ican ships  engaged  in  either  foreign  or 
coastwise  trade  may  go  thru  the  canal 
free. 

This  proposed  discrimination  has  natu- 
rally aroused  the  opposition  of  other 
countries,  and  they  have  been  imperti- 
nent enough  to  quote  from  our  official 
utterances  numerous  assurances,  from 
1826  to  the  present,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  canal  were  to  be  extended  to  all 
nations  on  terms  of  equality.  We  might, 
of  course,  disregard  these  protests  and 
quotations  by  saying  that  we  didn't  mean 
it,  or  that  we  had  changed  our  mind,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  but  unluckily  our 
name  is  signed  to  a  document  which  is 
binding  in  this  case;  that  is,  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
1902.     This  states  explicitly  that: 

"The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  na- 
tions observing  these  rules  [the  rules  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal],  on  terms 
of   entire   equality,   so   that    there  shall  be  no  • 


discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise.  Such 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just 
and  equitable.'" 

Now,  how  can  we  get  around  that?  It 
would  take  a  smart  lawyer  to  do  it.  We 
have  some  smart  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
and  they  are  trying  to  do  it,  but  they  are 
having  a  hard  time  of  it.  Senator  Lodge 
says  "ah  nations"  means  "all  other  na- 
tions." Senator  O'Gorman  thinks  it 
quite  incredible  a  treaty  should  have 
been  adopted  that  restricts  our  right  to 
free  our  own  ships  from  tolls.  But  that 
question  was  raised  when  the  treaty  was 
under  consideration,  and  the  Senate 
voted  by  43  to  27  not  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing clause : 

"The  United  States  reserves  the  right  in  the 
regulation  and  management  of  the  canal 
to  discriminate  in  respect  to  the  charges  of 
traffic  in  favor  of  vessels  of  its  own  citizens 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade." 

The  reason  why  it  was  struck  out  was 
because  Great  Britain  would  never  have 
accepted  it,  and  so  we  should  never  have 
had  a  chance  to  dig  the  canal. 

In  1892  Canada  tried  to  do  just  what 
some  of  our  Senators  want  us  to  do  now, 
that  is,  rebates  were  granted  to  Canadian 
vessels  using  the  Welland  Canal.  We 
threatened  retaliation  and  Canada  was 
compelled  to  revoke  the  rebate. 

It  is  true  that  Austria,  Russia  and 
Sweden  do  grant  subsidies  to  their  ves- 
sels using  the  Suez  Canal  that  are  .prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  tolls,  and  that 
the  payments  made  by  Great  Britain  for 
carrying  the  mails  to  India  are  some- 
times suspiciously  close  to  the  charges 
paid  by  these  vessels  for  the  passage  of 
the  Suez  Canal ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  British  Government  does 
not  own  the  Suez  Canal  or  a  controlling 
share  in  it. 

But  this  matter  of  subsidies  may  be 
taken  up  later.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
free  the  Panama  Canal  bill  from  these 
troublesome  clauses  and  pass  it  prompt- 
ly. Then  we  can  consider  on  its  own 
merits  the  question  of  subsidies  to  Amer- 
ican shipping  of  all  kinds.  This  will 
have  the  advantage  of  making  it  clear 
that  the  proposed  exemption  from  tolls 
is  really  a  form  of  subsidy,  just  as  much 
as  if  the  money  were  raised  by  direct 
taxation  and  paid  over  to  the  ship- 
owners. 
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Race  Questions  at  the  Olympic  %£?£*£  SSSS.^^ 

1  here  has  been  a  worldwide  athletic  ination  of  a  biographical  dictionary  will 

competition  held  at  Stockholm,  and  the  show  the  same  disproportionate  superi- 

King  of   Sweden  awarded  prizes  to  the  ority  in  science,  art  and  literature.     So 

victors.     So  much  seems  to  be  generally  [t    appears    probable    that    the    Scandi- 

agreed  upon  by  the  papers,  but  when  it  navian  races  do  produce  more  than  their 

comes  to  the  questions  of  who  or  what  share  of  great  men. 

were  in  competition  at  Stockholm,   and  -phe  English  papers,  in  refutation  of 

what    kind    of    superiority    was    demon-  the   inference   that   the   low   position   of 

strated    by    the    successful    contestants,  Great  Britain  implies  degeneracy  of  the 

there  is  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion.  raCe,  lay  stress  upon  the  advantages  of 

•'Everybody    said    that    'twas    a    famous  the  American  system  of  training,  which 

victory,"   but  as   to   its  significance,   we  a  few  years  ago  they  condemned  as  indi- 

are  as  much  at  sea  as  old  Kaspar.     It  is  eating  an  ungentlemanly  zeal  to  win.     It 

a  rule  of  the  laboratory  that  an  experi-  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  it  is 

ment  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  decide  worth   while   to   spend   so   much   money 

only  one  point.     In  the  Olympic  games  and  time  in  training  a  few  gifted  men  to 

there  were  too  many  factors  involved  to  do   exceptionally   well   something   unim- 

be  solved  by  a  single  equation.     It  was  portant  in   itself,  but  it   is   evident  that 

a   contest  between   individuals,   trainers,  the  way  to  win  in  sport  is  to  make  it  a 

countries  and  races,  all  at  the  same  time,  business.     Applied  science  counts  here, 

Of  these  the  most  important  factor  as  in  everything  else,  and  the  penalty  for 
was  undoubtedly  individuality.  It  was  neglecting  it  is  failure.  Another  impor- 
essentially  one  man  against  the  field,  the  tant  element  in  the  American  success  is 
field  being  the  world.  The  competitors  the  wide  range  of  selection  without  re- 
were  not  average,  typical  or  representa-  gard  to  class,  wealth,  race,  color  or  pre- 
tive  men.  They  were  all  picked  men,  vious  condition  of  servitude.  In  both 
picked  as  individuals  because  of  their  England  and  America  the  athletic  cham- 
exceptional  natural  endowments.  As  a  pions  mostly  come  from  the  colleges,  but 
consequence. of  this  method  of  selection,  in  England  the  universities  and  "public 
the  roll  of  prize  winners  reads  like  a  list  schools"  which  devote  most  attention  to 
of  the  greatest  authors,  artists,  scien-  sports  are  so  hedged  about  by  social  and 
tists  or  statesmen  of  the  world;  that  is,  pecuniary  restrictions  as  sometimes  to 
names  of  all  nationalities  occur  in  it.  shut  out  the  best  of  the  nation.  It  is 
When  we  get  above  a  certain  level  the  clear  that  in  the  physical,  as  in  the  intel- 
boundaries  between  countries  disappear,  lectual,  field  a  large  net  flung  wide  will 
It  is  evident  from  this  physical  compe-  gather  in  bigger  fish  as  well  as  more  of 
tition,  as  it  is  in  any  other  field  of  human  them. 

endeavor,  that  the  differences  between  The  modern  Olympic  meet  is  chiefly 
individuals  of  the  same  race  or  land  are  regarded  as  a  contest  between  nations, 
vastly  greater  than  the  differences  be-  and  here  the  disappointment  of  the  Eng- 
tween  the  average  of  different  races  or  Hsh  is  especially  humiliating,  because 
lands.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  they  were  the  first  to  insist  that  success 
conclusion  whatever  from  the  Olympic  in  sports  is  a  measure  of  national  great- 
games  as  to  the  relative  physical  stamina  ness— Waterloo  was  won  on  the  cricket 
of  the  various  countries,  taken  as  a  field,  and  so  forth.  The  colonials  made 
whole  or  on  the  average.  It  is  not  even  proportionally  a  better  showing  than  did 
possible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  the  British  Isles,  and  there  is  a  growing 
assurance  the  allied  and  equally  impor-  disposition  to  include  their  exploits  with 
tant  question,  whether  any  one  country  those  of  the  mother  country.  This 
is  superior  to  another  in  the  number  of  Olympic  is  leading  the  English  to  "think 
these  exceptional  individuals  in  propor-  imperially"  more  than  any  other  event 
tion  to  the  population.  The  high  stand-  since  the  Boer  War,  when  they  "fawned 
ing  of  Sweden  and  Finland  is  astonish-  on  the  Younger  Nations  for  the  men 
mg,  even  after  making  what  seems  to  be  who  could  shoot  and  ride."  Perhaps  at 
the   proper   allowance   for   the   place   of  the  next  Olympic  the  whole  British  Em- 
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pire  may  compete  as  one  country.  If 
that  had  been  done  this  time,  " Greater 
Britain"  would  have  won  second  place. 

The  United  States  alone  came  near 
scoring  as  many  points  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together,  and  if  we  add  in  the 
points  won  by  Great  Britain  and  her  col- 
onies it  is  evident  that  the  English-speak- 
ing countries  can  "lick  all  creation."  But 
that  we  must  not  call  such  a  combination 
"the  Anglo-Saxon  race"  is  manifest  by 
a  glance  at  the  list  of  prize  winners.  The 
United  States  owes  its  supremacy  over 
all  other  nations  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
union  of  all  races.  The  men  in  whom  we 
take  pride  have  not  only  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh  and  Irish  blood  in  their  veins,  but 
Scandinavian,  Russian,  German,  Italian, 
Hawaiian,  Indian  and  other  blood  as 
well.  If  the  Old  World  claims  all  that 
she  originally  sent  to  us,  America  has 
still  the  Carlisle  Indians,  and  among 
them  James  Thorpe,  the  greatest  all- 
round  athlete  of  the  world.  But  no ;  we 
rightfully  lay  claim  to  all  those  sheltered 
under  our  flag,  many  of  them  despised 
and  rejected  of  their  native  lands.  When 
an  Italian  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  kills  a 
king  we  get  the  blame.  Shall  we  not 
then  get  the  praise  when  an  Italian  from 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  wins  a  race? 

Whether  such  international  competi- 
tions do  much  to  promote  good  feeling 
between  different  countries  is  doubtful, 
for  they  often  have  the  opposite  effect. 
But  they  are  of  benefit  in  proving  how 
artificial,  accidental  and  unessential  are 
the  distinctions  which  we  draw  and  go  to 
such  great  trouble  to  maintain  between 
nation  and  nation  or  between  race  and 
race.  On  the  level  of  the  Stockholm  sta- 
dium met  men  from  many  lands  and 
proved  so  nearly  equal  that  the  chronom- 
eter and  the  camera  had  to  be  employed 
to  detect  any  difference.  Finland  and 
Hawaii  were  brought  together,  and  it 
was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  better,  lie 
upon  whom  the  sun  had  shone  at  mid- 
night or  he  over  whom  the  sun  had  st I 

at  noon. 

"Oh,    East    is    East,    and    West    is    West,    and 

never  the  twain  shall  meet, 
Till   Earth   and    Sky   stand    presently   at   God's 

great  Judgment  Scat ; 
But  there  is  neither   East   nor  West,  Border, 

nor  Breed  nor  Birth, 
When  two  Strong  men   stand    face  to  face,  tlio 

they  come    from   the  ends   of  the   earth." 


Passenger  Traffic  Conditions 

How  much  of  actual  benefit  the 
American  people  will  derive  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  the  express  companies 
and  their  business  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  The  companies  will  probably  fight  a 
reduction  of  rates,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  minds  that  control  them  have  enough 
grasp  of  the  social  situation  to  realize 
that  they  could  make  a  larger  aggregate 
profit  between  now  and  the  time  when 
parcel  carrying  will  become  a  govern- 
mental function  by  treating  the  public 
liberally  than  by  being  disagreeable  and 
extortionate. 

There  is,  however,  some  encourage- 
ment in  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  itself.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  preposterous  to  hope  that  some  day 
the  commission  will  give  a  measure  of 
attention  to  passenger  traffic  conditions. 

In  many  particulars  these  conditions 
are  more  unsatisfactory  now  than  they 
have  been  in  a  generation.  The  funda- 
mental requirement  of  safety  is  noto- 
riously not  met.  The  slaughter  of  pas- 
sengers by  collisions  and  derailments  in 
recent  years  has  been  shocking  and  inex- 
cusable. The  less  essential  but  highly 
important  requirement  of  comfort  is  not 
met.  Neither  Pullmans  nor  day  coaches 
are  kept  properly  clean,  and  on  many 
lines  passengers  are  subjected  to  cease- 
less annoyance  by  the  bawling  and  go- 
ing to  and  fro  of  the  train  peddler  with 
his  magazines,  candies  and  gimcracks, 
on  all  of  which,  it  is  understood,  the  rail- 
road company  itself  pockets  the  major 
part  of  what  profit  may  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  passen- 
gers wish  to  be  able  to  obtain  such 
things  after  boarding  the  trains,  tho  we 
doubt  it;  but  certainly  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  continually  pestered  and  yelled  at, 
as  they  are,  for  example,  on  one  of  the 
principal  lines  going  out  of  New  York- 
City. 

The  dining  car  service,  by  universal 
testimony,  is  in  almost  every  respect  in- 
ferior to  the  service  ten  years  ago,  and 
this  "not  only  east  of  Chicago,  but  also 
thruout  the  West,  which  formerly  boast- 
ed of  its  superiority  over  the  East  in  this 
respect.  The  advancing  prices  ^^\  food 
have  of  course  increased  the  cost  of  the 
service,   but   that   does   not  constitute 
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reason  why  the  passenger  who  "has  the 
price"  should  often  be  unable  to  get  any- 
thing tit  to  eat  on  any  terms  at  all.  By 
fit  to  eat  we  mean  food  that  is  fresh  and 
served  in  a"  cleanly  way.  The  greater 
part  of  the  stuff  set  before  passengers  at 
present  is  too  obviously  of  the  canned 
and  cold  storage  description.  Another 
abuse,  of  long  standing,  is  the  practical 
impossibility  of  getting  a  few  simple, 
well-cooked  things  in  reasonable  quan- 
tities. As  a  rule,  the  passenger  is  still 
compelled  to  buy  and  pay  for  larger  por- 
tions than  he  wants,  with  the  result  that 
enough  food  is  wasted  on  every  dining- 
car  trip  to  reduce  prices  materially  with- 
out curtailing  the  company's  profits  if 
the  business  was  economically  managed 
by  competent  brains. 

On  the  economic  side,  however,  the 
crowning  abuse  of  present-day  passen- 
ger service  is  the  shameful  injustice  of 
making  the  poorer  passengers  pay  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  This  outrage 
has  been  systematically  worked  up  by 
the  railroads  for  years,  and  practically  it 
has  been  curtailed  by  legislation  only  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  down  the  rich 
man's  old-time  free-pass  privileges.  In 
the  other  large  items  of  fast  and  luxuri- 
ously equipped  trains  that  do  not  pay, 
and  which  therefore  are  necessarily  paid 
for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  carriage 
of  relatively  humble  folk,  the  abuse  is 
getting  worse.  The  latest  hold-up  de- 
vice has  this  summer  gone  into  effect 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  On 
certain  roads  it  is  now  impossible  to 
make  this  trip  without  paying  an  extra 
fare  of  five  or  six  dollars,  unless  one  is 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  time 
and  deliberately  contrived  annoyances  of 
trains  that  are  stopped  at  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  way  stations,  appar- 
ently for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
them  undesirable. 

That  American  railroad  officials 
should  continue  to  talk  the  old  bluff 
about  the  superiority  of  our  railroad 
service,  "built  up  and  maintained  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,"  over  the  service  of  the 
state  railroads  of  Europe,  is  natural 
enough.  It  is  a  part  of  their  job;  they 
are  paid  for  it.  But  if  any  passenger 
who  in  recent  years  has  traveled  on  both 
American  and  Prussian  railroads  gives 
forth  such  remarks,  he  lays  himself  open 


to    suspicion   of    his    intelligence   or   his 
moral  integrity. 

Wanted:    Good  Farmers 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
United  States  is  an  abundance  of  good 
tanners. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  journeying  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  have  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  observe  from  their  Pull- 
man windows  the  difference  between 
good  farming  and  poor.  Going  one  way 
thru  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
other  way  thru  Canada  from  Buffalo  to 
Detroit,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look  for 
obvious  things  to  learn  the  indifferent 
way  of  our  own  fellow  citizens  of  the 
agricultural  vocation  and  the  painstaking 
thrift  of  our  British- American  neigh- 
bors. 

South  of  Lake  Erie  litter  and  disorder 
about  barns,  houses  and  outbuildings, 
hedges  of  weeds  and  bushes  along  the 
fence  lines,  and  unsheltered  farm  ma- 
chinery, tell  of  the  farmer  who  either 
has  never  been  properly  trained  to  his 
work,  or  whose  mind  is  on  something 
else  than  the  careful  administration  of 
his  domain.  North  of  Lake  Erie  one 
rolls  thru  mile  after  mile  of  beautifully 
tilled  fields,  noting  fences  and  buildings 
in  perfect  repair  and  field  boundaries 
absolutely  clean.  The  shrubs  and  bushes 
that  stand  have  been  kept  for  a  purpose, 
not  thru  negligence  or  because  of  inade- 
quate energy  to  use  the  brush-hook. 

On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake  live 
stock  is  abundant.  Sheep,  cattle  and 
horses,  always  in  the  landscape,  give  evi- 
dence that  the  farmers  there  have 
learned  how  impossible  it  is  without  live 
stock  to  keep  up  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  acres.  South  of  the 
lake,  except  in  specialized  areas,  like  the 
grape-growing  region  about  Cleveland, 
the  old  land  skinning  game  goes  merrily 
on. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  were  once  the  potential  garden 
of  the  world.  Enormous  crops  of  wheat 
could  be  raised  there,  as  now  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  North  Dakota.  The 
land  skinner  exploited  them  and  then 
moved  on  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa.    Having  exhausted  in  those  States 
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also  the  possibilities  of  making  fortunes 
out  of  nothing,  he  is  now  pushing  into 
the  great  Northwest  of  Canada.  We 
have  heard  laments  over  the  departure 
of  American  farmers  from  Iowa  and 
have  read  the  Canadian  newspaper  re- 
joicings as  the  Iowans  have  crossed  the 
border.  Lamentations  and  rejoicings  are 
both  misplaced.  The  United  States 
should  view  the  departure  of  land  skin- 
ners with  something  better  than  equa- 
nimity. Canada  will  rue  their  enter- 
prise. 

Good  farming  is  coming  in  this  coun- 
try, but  slowly.  From  New  England 
thru  the  Middle  West  and  into  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Montana  it  is  making  its  way, 
partly  thru  the  influence  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experimental  stations, 
partly  thru  the  coming  of  people  who 
know  how  to  farm  and  are  willing  to  put 
the  necessary  thought  and  labor  into 
their  vocation  to  carry  it  on  properly. 

The  virtues  of  the  old  American  stock 
were  many,  and  we  are  among  those  who 
sincerely  hope  that  it  has  left  an  endur- 
ing intellectual  and  moral  influence  upon 
the  larger  American  people  that  is  now 
in  the  making.  But  it  would  not  be 
truthful  to  maintain  that  the  old  stock 
consisted  largely  of  exemplary  farmers, 
tho  most  of  it  nominally  followed  agri- 
culture as  an  occupation.  The  American 
has  been  a  land  speculator,  a  land  ex- 
ploiter, a  forest  destroyer,  a  mining  spec- 
ulator and  a  stock  speculator,  but  not,  as 
a  rule,  a  thrifty,  patient,  practical,  scien- 
tific far-seeing  farmer.  A  great  popula- 
tion of  really  good  farmers  would  mean 
more  for  the  material  and  moral  pros- 
perity of  this  country  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing  that  could  be  named. 

Negro   Public  Schools 

In  more  than  a  dozen  States  of  the 
Union,  it  is  the  accepted  principle  of  the 
dominant  political  party  that  there  must 
be  no  social  relations  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  citizens.  Therefore  the 
children  of  the  two  races  must  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  public  schools ;  there  must 
be  a  dual  school  system,  one  portion 
white,  the  other  colored,  and  both  con- 
trolled by  the  while  section  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  sole  ruling  element;  for,  for 
the  most  part,  the  colored  citizens  have 


been  deprived  of  the  ballot  by  cunning 
devices  of  law. 

Be  it  remembered  that  in  these  States 
the  public  school  system  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  result  of  the  Civil 
War.  There  was  no  such  system  before 
the  war,  when  the  negroes  were  slaves, 
and  forbidden  to  learn  to  read.  When 
the  public  school  system  was  organized 
they  were  utterly  illiterate,  and  so  were 
multitudes  of  the  whites.  The  beneficent 
purpose  of  the  new  measure  established 
by  the  new  constitutions  was  to  give  a 
common  school  education  to  the  children 
of  these  people,  white  and  black,  to  the 
blacks  as  well  as  the  whites,  for  they 
needed  it  the  most. 

Over  forty-five  years  have  now  past, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  consider 
what  the  result  has  been.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, these  States  have  all  accepted  the 
school  system  imposed  upon  them.  It 
has  been  a  blessing  to  both  races.  Illit- 
eracy has  progressively  diminished.  But 
it  is  a  fact  undeniable  that  it  has  been 
adopted  and  administered  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  the  white  people,  who  had,  to 
begin  with,  more  intelligence  and  practi- 
cally all  the  wealth,  and  only  meagerly 
and  begrudgingly  in  the  interests  of  the 
negroes,  who  needed  it  most.  This  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  one  who  reads 
the  reports  and  statistics  gathered  in  a 
social  study  made  by  Atlanta  University, 
by  the  patronage  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund,  and  edited  by  Professor  Du  Bois, 
under  the  title  'The  Common  School 
and  the  Negro  American."  We  give 
some  facts  thus  gathered  from  official 
reports,  which  explain  the  poor  condition 
of  the  negro  public  schools  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  system  to  give  them  a  proper 
education. 

In  T909,  South  Carolina  counted 
201,868  white  children  of  school  age,  for 
whose  education  was  expended  $t,^oo,- 
733;  while  for  316.007  negro  children 
was  expended  only  $308,153.  Tn  the 
same  year  Alabama  spent  $2,143,662  for 
her  364.266  white  children,  and  ,$287,04; 
for  her  311,552  negro  children.  There  is 
much  the  same  discrimination  in  all  the 
old  slave  States,  except  Missouri  and 
Texas.  .  South  Carolina  spent  $10.36  on 
each  white  child  and  $1.70  on  each  negro 
child.  Tn  Charleston,  the  white  children 
received  $35.7°  a   head,   and  the  negro 
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children  $2.5^.  Is  that  a  square  deal? 
Is  it  strange  if  the  negro  rises  slowly? 
The  white  schools  of  South  Carolina  ran 
twenty-five  weeks ;  the  negro  schools  fif- 
teen weeks.  White  schoolhouses  were 
built  in  1909  costing  $255,181,  and  col- 
ored costing  $7,062.  Again,  is  that  a 
square  deal?  In  Georgia  the  two  races 
are  almost  equal  in  numbers ;  the  whites 
in  1909  had  4,560  schools,  and  the  col- 
ored 2,803.  The  white  schools  had 
7,384  teachers;  the  colored  3,512.  In 
South  Carolina  the  average  salary  paid 
a  white  woman  teacher  was  $249;  that 
paid  a  colored  woman  teacher  was  $91. 
In  Alabama  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  male  white  teachers  was  $60.63  5  °f 
colored,  $27.18.  The  average  of  white 
women  teachers  was  $45.65;  of  colored, 
$24.  To  such  discrimination  there  are 
honorable  exceptions,  particularly  in 
Washington,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Bal- 
timore, St.  Louis  and  the  States  of 
Texas  and  West  Virginia. 

Louisiana  affords  us  instructive  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  population 
in  1910  was  941,125  whites  and  713,874 
colored.  The  average  length  of  sess'on 
of  the  white  elementary  schools  was  7.64 
months ;  of  the  colored  4.6.  The  white 
teachers  received  $2,404,063  and  the  col- 
ored $202,251.  There  were  5,001  white 
teachers  employed,  and  1.285  colored. 
While  the  white  male  teachers  received 
an  average  monthly  salary  of  $75.29  the 
colored  teacher  received  $34.25.  The 
value  of  school  property,  buildings,  fur- 
niture, libraries,  .  etc.,  for  whites  is 
$7,539,145,  and  for  colored  $266,281.  Is 
this  a  square  deal? 

The  supervision  of  the  colored  schools 
is  in  the  hands  of  county  superintendents 
who  are  frequently  incompetent  or  hos- 
tile. Mr.  W.  K.  Tate,  State  supervisor 
of  elementary  rural  schools  in  South 
Carolina  says : 

"The  neerro  schools  of  South  Carolina  arc 
for  the  most  part  without  supervision  of  anv 
kind.  Frequently  the  county  superintendent 
does  not  know  where  thev  are  located,  and 
sometimes  the  district  board  cannot  tell  where 
the  neerro  school  is  taught." 

The  fact  that  not  too  much  education 
for  negroes  is  desired  in  many  quarters 
came  out  in  the  answers  to  questions 
sent  to  the  superintendents  in  262  cities 


in  fourteen  Southern  States.  The  an- 
swers on  the  whole  show  progress,  altho 
complaint  is  made  of  the  imperfect  tech- 
nical equipment  of  colored  teachers. 
This  is  not  strange  considering  that  the 
public  schools  have  so  low  a  curriculurr 
that  they  cannot  supply  teachers,  and  the 
pay  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  attract 
those  educated  in  the  higher  private 
schools.  Outside  of  Washington,  Balti- 
more, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and 
Houston  there  is  practically  not  one 
fairly  equipt  high  school  for  negroes  in 
all  the  old  South.  Atlanta,  with  a  negro 
population  of  51,902;  Savannah,  with 
33,246,  and  Augusta  with  18,344,  all  in 
Georgia,  have  no  high  school,  and  col- 
ored youths  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
have  to  pay  for  their  private  schooling. 
The  negro  pays  taxes  for  white  high 
schools,  but  has  none  for  his  own  chil- 
dren. There  is  not  in  Georgia  one  col- 
ored high  school  with  a  four  years' 
course  above  the  eighth  grade,  and  only 
four  towns  have  any  work  at  all  above 
the  eighth  grade.  Georgia  has  estab- 
lished an  agricultural  high  school  for 
white  boys  in  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict, but  none  for  negroes,  altho  they 
form  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  population 
and  live  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  answers  of  the  city  superintend- 
ents show  that  many  of  them  care  much 
less  for  technical  education  than  they  do 
for  the  teaching  of  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry,  carpentry,  etc.  Where,  the  sin- 
gle teacher  has  to  attend  to  these  things 
in  the  lower  grades,  the  essential  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering  must  suffer. 
Many  superintendents  dislike  a  teacher 
with  too  much  "egotism"  or  "individu- 
ality," who  will  not  teach  the  negro  "to 
know  his  place,"  and  they  prefer  the 
half-trained  scholar  of  an  industrial 
school,  and  will  then  complain  that  the 
teacher  "lacks  culture."  To  illustrate 
the  kind  of  teachers  sometimes  preferred 
there  is  sriven  this  reprint  of  a  note  re- 
ceived from  the  teacher  of  the  largest 
colored  school  in  a  Georgia  county :  she 
teaches  over  100  scholars  and  has  $14  a 
month  salary : 

"mav    T2.    tot  2. 
"Prof  — .  T  dron  yo  tlv's  c^rd   to  let  vo 

know  that  T  will  he  in  on  that  early  train 
mundav  morning  tell  mrs.  markus  to  meet  the 
train. 

"Yours ." 
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-What  might  be  expected  from  prepos- 
sessions we  have  an  example  of  in  the 
answer  from  the  superintendent  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky. : 

''Defects:  Their  race  and  blood  are  against 
them.  They  lack  originality  and  initiative. 
Opinion:  They  are  doing  some  good,  but  not 
an  amount  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
money.  They  should  have  more  training  in 
agriculture,   manual  and  domestic  science." 

This  from  Covington,  Ky. : 

"Defects:  Lack  of  accurate  scholarship  and 
professional  courtesy.  Opinion:  In  upper 
grades  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
industrial  and  vocational,  less  to  the  purely 
academic    studies." 

From  New  Orleans  the  superintendent 
advises  that  the  public  school  "should  be 
vocational  after  the  fourth  grade."  This 
is  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. :  "Work 
should  be  almost  wholly  industrial" ; 
from  Lexington,  Mo.,  "Too  much  time 
spent  on  things  that  are  not  practical. 
Need  of  more  industrial  training" ;  at 
Abbeville,  S.  C,  "More  domestic  work 
is  wanted,  even  at  the  expense  of  high 
school  work."  There  are  many  such 
"opinions,"  but  the  number  of  those 
superintendents  who  show  intelligent 
sympathy  and  recognize  improvement 
under  handicaps  is  large. 

A  radical  and  fair  improvement  in  the 
negro  public  schools  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed so  long  as  negroes  are  to  so  great  an 
extent  excluded  from  the  ballot  by  re- 
strictive laws  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia. 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  latter 
State  has  152,135  registered  white  voters 
and  but  1,743  registered  colored  voters. 
The  lower  class  of  whites  does  not  wish 
negro  suffrage  or  negro  schools  lest  ne- 
groes should  equal  or  surpass  them.  In 
Pulaski  County.  Ga.,  five  negro  school 
buildings  were  burned  in  tqoq  by  incen- 
diary fires,  and  they  have  been  frequent 
in  the  Gulf  States.  Tn  Alabama  the 
average  length  of  negro  public  schools 
was  reduced  from  05  days  to  0,2  in  tqo8. 
and  then  to  90  in  tqto.  while  the  average 
salarv  paid  ne<?ro  teachers  was  also  re- 
duced There  is  a  constant  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  grades  in  the 
negro  public  schools.  And  yet,  tliruout 
most  of  the  South,  the  negro  taxes. 
direct  and  indirect,  not  only  support 
their  own  schools,  but  supplement  the 
white  schools,  as  has  been  admitted  bv 
Southern  State  superintendents. 


Andrew  Lang,  who  died 
Andrew  Lang       died  July  21,  at  the  age 

of  sixty-eight,  was  one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  voluminous  of 
English  authors.  He  was  often  referred 
to  as  "the  syndicate,"  because  it  seemed 
incredible  that  so  many  critiques,  trans- 
lations, introductions,  poems,  histories 
and  miscellaneous  articles  could  come 
from  a  single  pen.  But  however  dry  or 
recondite  the  subject,  he  never  failed  to 
enliven  it  by  his  characteristic  humor 
and  graceful  literary  style.  What  a  pity 
that  such  a  man  when  he  leaves  the 
world  could  not  bequeath  to  some  one 
his  well-stored  brain.  This  is  a  trite 
thought,  but  one  that  must  recur  when 
we  think  that  such  an  accumulation  of 
historical,  biographical,  bibliographical, 
literary  and  legendary  lore  has  never 
before  been  gathered  into  one  mind  and 
never  will  be  again.  It  is  a  unique  col- 
lection that  the  world  has  now  lost.  In 
the  eighties  Mr.  Lang  contributed  to 
The  Independent  "Letters  on  Litera- 
ture" almost  every  week,  and  in  recent 
years  we  have  had  the  following  articles 
from  his  pen :  "The  Crime  of  Jasper," 
September  14,  1905  ;  "The  Poets'  Trade 
Union,"  Mav  17.  1906;  "The  'Occult' 
Up  to  Date,"  November  8.  1906;  "The 
Romance  of  Lost  Heirs,"  December  13, 
iqo6;  "Mr.  Lang's  Ghost,"  January  24, 
T907;  "Hawthorne's  Tales  of  '  Old 
Greece."  April  4,  1907;  "St.  Andrew's 
Links,"  June  t8,  1908;  "The  Humors  of 
Collecting,"  June  16,  1910;  "A  New 
Theory  of  Shakespeare,"  December  22, 
T9T0;  "Dr.  Hempl's  Discovery,"  Febru- 
ary 9,  T9TT;  "Fear  and  Ghosts,"  March 
2T,  T912. 

Secretary  Wilson  goes 
Horse  Breeding      so   far  as  to  propose  to 

take  charge  of  an  effort 
to  reconstruct  the  Morgan  breed  of 
horses.  This  breed  has  been  allowed  to 
almost  entirely  lapse,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  nearest  to  a  complete  home 
and  farm  animal  ever  produced.  The 
English  Government  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  fix.  Tt  has  recently  made  a  grant 
of  $200,000  to  a  development  committee. 
to  be  used  for  the  breeding  o(  light 
horses.  The  United  Kingdom  Iris  been 
sold  out  of  the  genuine  English  home 
and  carriage  horse.  The  money  will  be 
distributed  during  the  year  in  the  way  of 
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King's  premiums.  Thorobred  stallions, 
with  a  certificate  of  soundness,  will  be 
offered  to  the  farmers,  and  the  object 
will  be  to  establish  an  English  breed  that 
will  be  serviceable  for  driving,  for  farm 
work,  and  as  a  general  utility  horse  in 
English  families.  The  object  will  not  be 
to  create  a  racer,  but  a  thoroly  healthy, 
handsome  and  useful  animal.  The 
American  people  are  as  deeply  interested 
as  the  English  people  in  this  creation,  or 
if  it  be  to  bring  back  the  Morgan,  this 
recreation  of  a  thoroly  beautiful  and 
useful  and  healthy  family  horse.  Instead 
of  abolishing  the  horse,  the  automobile 
has  put  out  of  use  the  scrub,  and  made 
much  stronger  the  demand  for  a  more 
ideal  home  animal.  The  race  horse  is  a 
marvel  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not  the  horse 
for  the  common  people.  The  Arabs  alone 
have  so  far  been  able  to  secure  in  the 
horse  a  companion,  a  friend  and  co- 
operator. 

How  much  is  the 
The  Value  of  a  Vote     franchise  worth  ? 

Apparently  that  de- 
pends upon  whether  you  have  it  or 
not.  In  England  we  see  women 
willing  to  starve  for  it.  They  throw 
stones  and  hatchets  at  Premier  Asquith 
because  he  will  not  give  it  to  them, 
and  yet  he  incidentally  disclosed  the  fact 
in  Parliament  the  other  day  that  he  did 
not  regard  it  as  worth  $100.  For  that 
sum  he  could  have  purchased  the  right  to 
cast  a  vote  for  another  representative  in 
Parliament,  that  of  Oxford  University- 
Mr.  Asquith  is  a  P..  A.  of  Oxford,  but  the 
price  at  which  the  M.  A.  is  sold  is  "a 
very  substantial  sum  of  money  for  a 
young  man  and  a  poor  man,"  and  he  has 
"never  since  been  tempted  to  incur  the 
otiose  expenditure."  Yet  his  vote  for  the 
Oxford  AT.  P.  would  doubtless  be  more 
influential  than  the  three  or  more  other 
franchises  that  he  possesses  elsewhere, 
because  the  number  of  electors,  Oxford 
M.  A.\s,  i<  not  large.  Since  he  does  not 
want  tin-  vote  himself  what  a  pity  that 
he  cannot  sell  it  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who 
would  very  likely  pay  the  $too  and  a  bit- 
extra  for  the  right.  But  altho  the  Pre- 
mier is  unwilling  to  grant  the  franchise 
to  women  he  is  earnestly  striving  to  rec- 
tify some  of  the  lesser  injustices  of  the 
British  electoral  law.  The  bill  he  is  now 
pushing   thru    Parliament  will  give  the 


ballot  to  about 2,000,000  men  who  are  now 
disfranchised  and  will  take  away  the  ex- 
tra votes  from  those  who,  on  account  of 
having  property  in  different  places  or 
possessing  university  degrees,  have  now 
the  right  of  plural  voting. 

Ledgers  recently  dis- 
A  Bad  Investment     covered    at    P  a  1  o  s, 

Spain,  show  that  the 
amount  spent  by  Columbus  in  fitting  out 
the  expedition  with  which  he  discovered 
the  New  World  was  about  $7,000.  Since 
money  wrent  further  in  those  days  this  is 
equivalent  to  about  ten  times  that  sum,  or 
$70,000,  according  to  our  present  stand- 
ard of  values.  At  any  rate,  it  was  too 
big  a  price  to  pay  for  the  property.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  anything  against 
America.  It  is  a  nice  enough  place  in  its 
way.  But  it  was  not  worth  what  was 
paid  for  it,  as  any  schoolboy  will  see  at  a 
glance.  For  if  Queen  Isabella,  instead  of 
pawning  her  jewels  to  invest  in  this 
Wild  West  scheme,  as  women  will,  had 
put  the  money  into  a  savings  bank  at  4 
per  cent,  compounded  semi-annually  or 
into  gilt-edged  securities  paying  that 
rate  (your  banker  will  furnish  you  a  list 
of  them),  it  would  by  this  time  have 
amounted  to  $587,202,560,000.  Now  the 
total  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  only 
$130,000,000,000,  and  if  we  call  the  rest 
of  America  worth  as  much  again  we  see 
that  Spain  would  have  lost  $327,202,560,- 
000  thru  that  careless  speculation  of  her 
revered  sovereign,  even  if  she  had  kept 
hold  of  the  property.  Since,  however, 
the  land  was  in  the  course  of  time  all 
preempted  by  the  squatters,  Spain  lost 
the  title  to  it,  so  the  six  hundred  billion 
dollars  in  round  numbers  was  a  total  sac- 
rifice. If  Spain  had  that  money  now  that 
country  would  be  a  hundred  times  richer 
than  it  is.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  us  all  not 
to  invest  in  distant  real  estate,  no  matter 
how  cheap  it  seems  to  be  at  the  time. 

The  Mote        British     newspapers     are 

and  the  Beam  loud  in  tneir  scorn  of  the 
crime,  graft  and  degen- 
eracy of  America  because  an  ex-race- 
track gambler  was  shot  by  some  of  his 
pals  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal hotels  in  New  York  atid  the  mur- 
derers, strolling  across  the  street,  rode 
away  in  an  automobile.  Such  a  thing 
could  not  happen  under  the  Union  Jack, 
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we  hear.  That  is  true.  But  why?  Be- 
cause the  crime  of  which  Rosenthal  and 
his  murderers  are  alike  guilty  is  in  Eng- 
land and  His  Majesty's  dominions  be- 
yond the  seas  not  regarded  as  any  crime 
at  all,  but  an  established  custom  and  pop- 
ular pastime.  The  trouble  arose  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  New  York  law  pro- 
hibiting betting  on  the  races.  The  gam- 
blers finding  their  occupation  gone  quar- 
reled with  each  other  and  one  of  them 
turned  informer.  Now  in  England  Ros- 
enthal would  have  continued  to  practise 
his  profession  with  the  approval  of  the 
public.  He  might  by  reason  of  it  have 
been  admitted  into  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
aristocracy  and  even  basked  in  the  smiles 
of  royalty.  Some  years  ago  when  the 
King  of  England  appeared  in  court  (po- 
lice court)  as  witness  in  a  gambling  case 
it  was  not  because  he  had  been  gambling 
and  had  provided  the  apparatus  and 
served  as  dealer.  No,  that  was  all  right, 
but  some  of  his  set  had  gone  a  bit  fur- 
ther and  cheated  at  the  game,  which  was 
too  much  even  for  the  British  standard 
of  morals.  In  New  Zealand  and  some  of 
the  Australian  states  Rosenthal  might 
not  only  have  continued  taking  bets  on 
horse  races,  but  have  received  a  salary 
from  the  government  for  doing  it,  since 
racetrack  gambling  is  one  of  the  new 
functions  which  the  progressive  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  have  assumed. 
In  England  Rosenthal  could  not  have 
turned  informer,  because  the  newspapers 
supply  the  desired  information  as  to 
where  and  how  to  bet.  The  bill  which 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
lotteries  and  other  forms  of  gambling 
was  withdrawn  by  him  on  July  1 1  be- 
cause everybody  said  it  was  absurd  and 
impossible.  And  so  it  was  from  a  British 
pointofview,tho  in  the  United  States  such 
laws  have  long  been  enforced.  The  New 
York  police  are  accused  of  protecting  the 
bookmakers,  instead  of  arresting  them. 
The  British  police  arc  not  subject  to  this 
temptation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  a  part  of  their  official  duties  to  protect 
bookmakers,  instead  of  arresting  them. 
Who  would  dare  to  interfere,  as  have 
American  legislators,  with  "the  sport  of 
kings"?  The  worst  charge  that  has  been 
brought  against  New  York  is  that  the 
gamblers  gave  money  to  certain  police 
officials  in  order  that  they  might  run  se-* 


cretly  their  illegal  gaming  tables.  But 
last  year  the  gamblers  of  France  paid  the 
Government  15  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
receipts,  $1,441,000,  in  order  that  they 
might  run  openly  their  legal  gaming  ta- 
bles. Those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  call  the  kettle  black. 

Modernism  in  the  ^  m*ny  ways  ^^ 
Roman  Breviary  ?™s  *  attempted  to 
kill  the  hydra-headed 
monster  of  modernism.  Accused  of  it, 
priests  have  missed  the  miter ;  doctors  in 
divinity  have  been  dismissed  from  semi- 
naries; newspapers  and  magazines  sup- 
prest ;  church  histories,  approved  by  com- 
petent authority,  put  upon  the  Index; 
well-known  Catholic  scholars  objects  of 
suspicion;  bishops  and  even  cardinals 
suspected;  in  a  word,  modernism  like  a 
cancer  corrodes  Catholicism.  Now  it  dis- 
turbs the  Congregation  of  Rites,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jesuit  weekly  America. 

"The  Congregation  of  Rites  has  sent  a  cir- 
cular to  all  bishops  and  generals  of  religious 
orders  and  congregations,  requesting  each,  in 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  examine  into  the  historical 
lessons  of  the  breviary  for  the  special  feasts 
of  his  diocese  or  order,  comparing  them  with 
ancient  codices,  if  these  exist,  or  with  ap- 
proved tradition,  and  using  all  diligence  to 
restore  the  true  history,  in  case  they  should 
tind  existing  lessons  to  have  departed  from  it. 
The  revised  lessons  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gregation with  the  reasons  of  any  addition, 
omission,  or  change  that  may  have  been 
made." 

The  Breviary  legends  received  rough 
handling  from  Duchesne  in  his  "Liber 
Pontificum"  and  "Fastes  Episopaax" 
from  TToutin  in  his  "Apostolic  Origins 
of  the  French  Church"  and  from  the  lay- 
man Dufourcq,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bordeaux,  who  wrote  up  the 
Roman  martyrology ;  likewise  the  priest 
who  uses  the  non-de-plume  Saintyves 
exposed  the  various  legends  of  France. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  new  commission 
is  intended  merely  to  bolster  up  the  im- 
mortal legends. 

p  -  .        The     annual     statistics     of 

rogre.ss  Protestant      foreign      mis- 

Missions  •         1      .1       »r- 

sions,  as  given  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Review,  show  real  progress. 
The  total  communicants  for  iqii  of  the 
-American  missionary  societies  is  given 
as  876,299,  as  against  400,616  for  [900; 
while  those  for  the  British  societies  is 
675,645,   against  364,584   for    1900;  and 
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of  the  German  societies  272,082,  against 
157,480.  When  to  these  are  added  the 
remaining  missions  of  the  world  we  are 
given  a  present  total  of  2,304,318  com- 
municants for  191 1,  against  1,370,545 
for  1900,  the  number  nearly  doubling  in 
eleven  years.  This  increase  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  that  given  by  the  de- 
cennial censuses  of  India,  where  the  per- 
centage of  increase  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  population.  The  number 
of  adherents  is  about  double  that  of 
communicants,  the  total  given  being  4,- 
875,454,  and  1,477,049  scholars.  The 
total  home  income  of  the  American  so- 
cieties  for  191 1  was  $12,290,005;  of  the 
British  societies,  $8,994,195;  of  the  Ger- 
man, $2,076,884;  of  others,  $1,936,030, 
which  gives  a  total  for  Christendom  of 
$25,297,074.  That  the  converts  are  not 
all  "vice  Christians"  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  their  own  contribu- 
tions were  $5,519,184.  While  these  fig- 
ures are  encouraging,  they  give  no  occa- 
sion for  pride,  when  compared  with  the 
amount  paid  in  this  country  alone  for  in- 
toxicants and  tobacco. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  our 
Farm  Work  contemporaries,  comment- 
ing upon  the  rush  of  col- 
lege boys  to  secure  vacation  work,  while 
complimenting  them  for  their  readiness 
to  do  something,  takes  occasion  to  show 
the  immense  value  of  knowing  one  thing, 
or  a  fewr  things,  well,  rather  than  a  smat- 
tering of  all  sorts  of  stuff,  that  cannot 
be  used.  It  tells  us  that,  from  its  own 
observation,  very  few  of  the  boys  or  the 
girls,  now  offering  themselves  for  jobs, 
have  anything  definite  that  they  can  do. 
They  are  rather  looking  for  something 
that  can  be  easily  done,  and  for  large 
salaries.  They  do  not  even  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  be  particularly  helpful,  rather 
to  get  short  hours  and  good  wages ;  a 
good  deal  as  in  college  they  are  trained 
to  hunt  for  easy  snaps  in  their  selection 
of  studies.  A  business  man  is  quoted 
as  saying :  "I  would  rather  have  an  ap- 
plicant tell  me  that  he  can  do  one  thing 
thoroly  well."  Then  comes  the  question 
why  more  of  these  young  folk  are  not 
looking  for  work  in  the  country  than  in 
the  cities.  They  are  wanted,  on  the 
farms,  right  bad,  and  right  now.  It  is 
harvest    time,   and   the    work   is   healthy 


and  the  wages  are  good.  Every  young 
man  and  every  young  woman  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  could  find 
work  on  the  farms  for  the  next  two 
months,  immensely  improving  health, 
while  toughening  muscles ;  and  go 
back  with  pockets  full.  The  lecture 
is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  timely,  and  withal 
we  endorse  it  as  the  very  key  to  suc- 
cess. Let  our  young  folks  do  something, 
and  do  it  well,  and  they  will  never  be 
short  of  situations.  Let  them  get  out  of 
the  city  as  far  as  possible,  and  do  good 
wholesome  ozone  work  in  the  fields. 
They  can  feel  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  public  benefactors  as  well  as  private 
reapers,  for  they  are  putting  into  the 
public  granary  bushels  of  wheat  that  are 
in  danger  of  being  wasted  for  lack  of 
hands  to  harvest.  We  know  of  a  good 
many  college  graduates  that  are  in  need 
of  just  the  same  lesson.  They  have 
crowded  the  professions,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  themselves  and  everybody  else. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  under  the  sun 
than  farm  work. 

Over  1,200  stenographers  of  various 
countries  have  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to 
have  St.  Gynesius  of  Aries  proclaimed 
the  patron  saint  of  shorthand  writers. 
Considering  their  need  we  trust  this  peti- 
tion will  not  be  granted  without  having 
first  received  assurance  from  St.  Gynesius 
that  he  will  accept  the  responsibility  and 
perform  its  duties. 

Henri  Poincare,  a  sketch  of  whose  life 
and  philosophy  was  published  in  our 
series  of  "Twelve  Major  Prophets  of 
Today,"  October  5,  191 1,  died  in  Paris 
July  17.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  France  and 
the  world  that  this  brilliant  mathemati- 
cian, astronomer  and  philosopher  should 
have  been  taken  away  in  the  hight  of  his 
powers  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

First,  to  smash  the  Republican  party 
as  the  Republican  party  did  the  Whigs. 

Second,  to  out-Lloyd-George  Lloyd- 
George  as  a  radical. 

Third,  not  to  be  elected  this  time,  but 
four  years  hence.. 

These  we  surmise  are  the  three  car- 
dinal expectations  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Colonel  Harvey  is  willing  to  make  up, 
but  not  to  kiss. 
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Fraternal  Insurance  Rates 

According  to  the  distinguished  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  of  Colorado, 
Hon.  W.  L.  Clayton,  who  has  recently 
issued  a  special  bulletin  to  fraternal  in- 
surance associations  and  their  managers, 
"the  laws  of  mortality  are  fixed  by 
Divinity,  and  must  be  respected  by  mor- 
tals here  below."  There  are  those,  per- 
haps, who  will  regard  this  unqualified 
assertion  of  the  commissioner  as  dog- 
matic, while  others  will  see  in  it  an  in- 
dulgence in  theological  science  some- 
what foreign  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
insurance  commissioner.  It  would  be 
useless  for  these  carpers  to  challenge  the 
statement,  however,  and  attempt  to  put 
it  to  the  proof,  for  if  the  laws  of  mor- 
tality are  not  fixed  by  Divinity,  how  and 
by  whom  are  they  regulated?  And  if  by 
locating  all  mortals  "here  below,"  we 
are  bound  to  infer  that  the  immortals 
are  all  above,  what  essential  difference 
will  that  make?  The  commissioner  is  on 
rather  solid'  ground  in  a  subsequent 
assertion  when  he  says  that  the  laws  of 
mortality  "cannot  be  affected  by  resolu- 
tions of  assemblies  or  acts  of  legis- 
lature." In  a  general  sense  this  is  true. 

The  precautions  that  organized  soci- 
ety takes  in  the  shape  of  laws  against  the 
spreading  of  disease ;  the  maintenance  of 
boards  of  health ;  the  establishment  of 
an  elaborate  scientific  system  of  public 
hygiene  and  inspection  ;  the  efforts  made 
to  suppress  adulterations  in  foodstuffs, 
medicines  and  beverages ;  the  discoveries 
made  by  medical  men  in  locating  the 
causes  of  physical  decay  and  disease, 
and  in  neutralizing  them,  have  done 
something  along  the  line  of  reducing  the 
mortality  believed  to  have  been  "fixed  by 
Divinity."  The  claim  made  by  statisti- 
cians that  the  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  past  one  hundred  years  have  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  term  of  human 
longevity  fifteen  years,  is  probably  well 
within  tiie  bounds  of  reason. 

But  all  this  is  aside  from  the  good 
general  advice  which  Commissioner 
Clayton  tenders  to  the  fraternal  societies 
and  those  interested  in  advancing  their 


usefulness.  He  is  trying  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  for  adequate 
premium-rates  as  the  only  reliable  safe- 
guard of  the  contracts  they  are  making 
with  their  members.  Rates  must  be 
made  "to  conform  to  those  actuarially 
estimated  to  be  scientifically  and  mathe- 
matically adequate,"  he  correctly  insists. 
That  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
scandalously  inadequate,  is  notorious; 
and  that  others  continue  in  that  state, 
greatly  to  the  peril  of  certificate  holders, 
is  beyond  contradiction.  It  is  fully  con- 
ceded that  the  managers  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  American  fraternal  societies  not  only 
desire  to  place  them  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis,  but  that  they  are  struggling  to  do 
so.  Commissioner  Clayton  calls  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  the  provisions  of  the 
"Mobile  Bill,"  formulated  and  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  all  the  States  by 
the  National  Insurance  Commissioners' 
Convention,  at  their  meeting  in  Mobile 
in  1 910,  and  commends  them  to  their 
practice.  "Fraternal  insurance,"  he  ob- 
serves, in  conclusion,  "has  served  a  noble 
purpose  to  humanity,  and  is  deserving  of 
recognition  in  the  insurance  world,  .  .  . 
and  we  want  to  admonish  this  member- 
ship, not  only  to  support,  but  urge  upon 
your  administrative  officers  the  full  and 
complete  adjustment  of  your  societies  to 
the  Mobile  Bill." 

An  examination  of  the  People's  Na- 
tional Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  recently  completed  by  the 
insurance  departments  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina,  shows  its  condition  at  May  31, 
1912,  as  follows:  Cash  capital,  $1,000,- 
000;  total  assets,  $1,955,923;  unearned 
premiums  and  all  other  liabilities,  except 
capital  stock,  $817,910;  surplus  as  re- 
gards policyholders,  which  includes  the 
capital,  $1,138,013;  net  surplus,  $138,013. 
As  compared  with  the  net  surplus  on 
December  31,  1910,  the  above  figures 
show  a  loss  of  $158,060. 

The  bill  abolishing"  the  Louisiana  fire 
insurance  rating  law.  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  has  been  approved  by 
( rovernor  Hall. 
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Fiscal  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

1  r  is  shown  by  the  Government's  re- 
port concerning  onr  foreign  commerce  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  with  June  that 
both  exports  and  imports  largely  exceed- 
ed those  of  any  preceding  year,  the  in- 
crease of  exports  over  those  of  191 1  hav- 
ing been  $155,000,000  and  the  increase  of 
imports  $125,000,000.  The  total,  $3,857,- 
648,262,  exceeded  the  former  high  record 
(that  of  191 1 )  by  $281,000,000.  If  the 
trade  with  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  had 
been  included,  the  total  would  have  been 
about  $4,000,000,000.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  exports,  imports  and  excess 
of  exports,  beginning  with  1896,  the  last 
year  in  which  exports  were  less  than 
$  1 ,000,000,000 : 

Excess  of   - 
Year.  -    Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

[912    .  .$2,204,222,088  $1,653,426,174  $550795,914 
10 1 1    ..2,048,691,392     1,527,985,088     520,706,304 

1 910  . .  1,744,984,720  1,556,943,430  188,037,290 

1909  ..  1,600,00,104  1,311,920,224  351,090,880 

1908  ..  1,860,773,346  1,194,341,792  666,431,554 

1907  • .  1,880,851,078  1,434,421,425  446,429,653 

1906  ..  1,743,864,500  1,226,562,446  517,308,054 

1005  ..  1,518,561,666  1,117,513,071  401,048,595 

1904  . .  1,400,827,271  991,087,371  469,739-9-0 

1903  ..  1,420,141,679  1,025,719,237  394,422,422 

1902  ..  1,381,719,401  903,320,948  478,398453 

1901  . .  1,487,764,991  823,172,165  664,592,826 

1900  . .  1,394,483,982  849,941,184  544,541,898 

1899  •  •  1,227,023,302  697,148,489  529,874,813 

1898  . .  1,231,482,330  616,049,654  615,432,676 

1897  . .  1,056,993,356  764,730,412  296,263,144 

1896  . .  882,606,938  779,724,674  102,882,264 

Agricultural  exports,  in  the  year  just 
ended,  were  almost  the  same  in  value  as 
those  of  191 1,  each  total  slightly  exceed- 
ing $944,000,000.  In  the  last  ten  years 
breadstuffs  have  declined  from  $267,500,- 
000  to  $110,500,000,  while  cotton  has 
risen  from  $313,000,000  to  $565,000,000. 
As  agricultural  exports  remained  the 
same,  the  year's  gain,  of  course,  was 
mainly  in  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Imports  free  of  duty  were  $881,743,144, 
or  5334  per  cent,  of  all  the  imports.  Ex- 
ports of  gold  exceeded  imports  by  $8,- 
369,848,  and  exports  of  silver  were  larger 
than  imports  by  $17,840,196. 

....  Reports  from  Chicago  say  that 
the  prices  of  shoes  of  all  grades  are  soon 
to  be  increased  by  about  20  per  cent., 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  leather. 
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Cotton  Futures 

The  Beall  bill,  passed  in  the  House 
last  week  by  a  vote  of  95  to  25,  prohibits 
all  dealing  in  cotton  "futures,"  as  they 
are  called,  or  all  exchange  contracts  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  or  cotton  in  months 
following  the  date  of  the  transaction. 
The  penalties  are  severe,  being  fines  or 
imprisonment  or  both.  This  legislation 
is  aimed  at  "gambling,"  and  many  who 
support  it  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  cotton  planter.  We  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  planter  would  gain  by 
such  a  lawr,  which,  by  its  effect  upon 
cotton  exchanges,  would  tend  to  narrow 
his  ready  market  and  to  prevent  a  kind 
of  trading  which,  in  the  long  run,  exerts 
a  steadying  influence  upon  prices.  Such 
legislation  would  injuriously  affect 
manufacturers,  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  "hedge"  against,  or  to  fortify, 
their  transactions  in  the  market  for  im- 
mediate delivery  by  purchases  or  salds 
of  futures.  The  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure should  seek  to  ascertain  whether 
they  cannot  prevent  harmful  speculation 
or  gambling  without  interfering  with 
what  may  fairly  be  called  legitimate 
methods  of  business. 

....In  the  year  ending  with  March 
•Canada  paid  bounties  on  manufactures 
as  follows  :  Manila  binder  twine,  $50,556 ; 
wire  rods,  $166,750;  lead,  $178,288;  pe- 
troleum, $141,935. 

....  The  Empire  Trust  Company,  of 
which  Le  Roy  W.  Baldwin  is  president, 
and  Myron  J.  Brown  is  secretary,  pro- 
poses to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  The  total  re- 
sources of  this  company  now  amount  to 
$21,660,883. 

....British  consols  made  a  new  low 
record  on  the  19th,  selling  at  74.  This 
is  the  lowest  price  since  1826,  and  the 
consols  were  then  3  per  cents.  Now,  the 
rate  is  2^  per  cent.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  article  the  editor  of  the  London 
Statist,  a  strong  financial  journal,  says 
"the  main  cause  is  the  universal  belief  at 
home  and  abroad  that  war  is  inevitable 
between  this  country  and  Germany." 
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Governor  Wilson  was 
National  Politics      preparing  his  letter  of 
acceptance    last    week, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  writing  the  long 
speech  which  he  is  to  deliver  at  his  third 
party    convention.      Ex-Senator    Bever- 
idge,  of  Indiana,  who  has  formally  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  Republican 
party,  will  be  the  temporary  chairman  of 
that  convention.     Governor  Deneen,   of 
Illinois,    replying    to    a    committee    of 
Roosevelt  men,  said  that  Mr.  Taft,  the 
regular  nominee  of  the  Republican  party, 
would   have   his   support.     Therefore   a 
Roosevelt  State  ticket,  will  be  put  up  in 
that  State,  where  the  Governor  has  been 
nominated  at  the  primaries  for  re-elec- 
tion.    Senator  La  Follette  will  remain  in 
the   old  party,   which,   he   says,    "has   a 
clear  Progressive  majority  in  its  ranks." 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  course,  he  adds,  "has  de- 
stroyed all  hope  of  a  Progressive  Repub- 
lican victory  in  the  Presidential  contest." 
A  majority  of  the  Progressive  Repub- 
licans in  Congress,  it  is  asserted,  express 
disapproval  of  the  movement  for  a  new 
party.     Senator  Works  will  follow  nei- 
ther   Roosevelt    nor   Taft.      As    a    Pro- 
gressive  he   says   he    could    consistently 
vote   for  Governor  Wilson.     The  Gov- 
ernor   publishes    extracts     (withholding 
signatures)   from  many  letters,  in  which 
Republicans  say  they  intend  to  vote  for 
him.     F.  W.  Bird,  appraiser  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Roosevelt  party.     Joseph  E.  Thompson, 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  known  as  an  active  supporter 
of   Roosevelt,    has    been    removed    from 
office.      William    P.    Luck,    collector    at 
New  Orleans,  a  Roosevelt  man,  has  re- 
signed to  go  into  business.    On  the  other 
hand.  E.  W.  Simp,  of  Chicago,  secretary 


of  the  third  party's  national  provisional 
committee,  has  resigned,  owing  to  his 
disapproval  of  the  movement  for  a 
Roosevelt  State  ticket  in  Illinois,  and 
Wallace  Bachelder,  head  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  Vermont,  will  not  sup- 
port Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  reply  to  his  tele- 
gram of  inquiry,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 
"We  cannot  endorse  any  candidates  of 
either  party  who  will  not  support  Roose- 
velt electors  in  the  coming  election."  He 
responded  as  follows : 

"I  supposed  that  1  was  fighting  for  the  real 
rule  of  the  people  and  against  bosses  and 
bossism.  Your  telegram  makes  it  plain  that 
you  direct  me  and  men  in  every  State  that 
we  must  not  vote  for  any  candidate  for  office, 
no  matter  how  honest,  able,  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive he  may  be,  unless  that  candidate  will 
agree  to«  pay  for  our  votes  by  supporting 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  of  the 
United  States  again,  by  supporting  Roosevelt 
electors  I  was  a  member  of  your  regiment 
in  1898.  For  fourteen  years  I  have  felt  more 
affection  for  you  than  for  any  other  person 
on  earth  except  the  members  of  my  own  im- 
mediate family.  Tt  is  a  terrible  wrench,  Col- 
onel, but  1  cannot  fool  myself  and  I  must  be 
straightforward  and  frank  with  you  as  yon 
know  I  always  have  been.  With  grief  the 
depth  of  which  you  cannot  know  T  have  de- 
cided, after  one  of  the  hardest  fights  T  have 
ever  been  forced  to  put. up,  that  I  cannot 
longer  support  von  for  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Judge  Dillon,  recently  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  Republicans  of  Ohio, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  ticket,  owing  to 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
friends  to  set  up  third  party  candidates 
in  that  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  lie  is 
confident  that  in  at  least  six  States  his 
supporters  will  control  the  organization 
thruout  the  campaign.  These  arc  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho, 
California  and  Washington.  In  Minne 
sota  seven  of  the  electors  refuse  to  serve 
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as  Taft  electors;  five  of  them  have  re- 
signed and  will  run  as  Roosevelt  electors. 
In  the  House,  last  week,  Mr.  Mondell,  of 
Wyoming,  defended  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft,  examining  the  claims  as  to 
contested  delegates.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska, replied  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  From  the  White  House  there 
has  been  given  out  for  publication  an 
elaborate  statement,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hilles,  concerning  the  contest  decisions. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  permits  it  to  be  known 
that  in  his  address  at  Chicago  he  will  ad- 
vocate a  statutory  minimum  wage  for 
women. 

Tariff  and  Trust      In   /he     Senate      last 
Bills  week,  action  was  taken 

upon     several     tariff 
bills.     By  a  vote  of  34  to  20,  the  pro- 
posed annual  appropriation  of  $225,000 
for  the  Tariff  Board  was  approved.    All 
the    Democrats,    three    excepted,    were 
counted  in  the  negative.    This  appropria- 
tion the    Democratic    majority    in    the 
House  has  rejected.    The  Senate  adopted 
an   amendment   requiring   the   Board  to 
submit  an    annual  report    to   Congress. 
On    the   25th,    Mr.    Penrose,    from    the 
Finance   Committee,   proposed  a   substi- 
tute for  the  House  Wool  Bill.    This  sub- 
stitute, which   is  said    to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  was  passed  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  34  to  32,  the  In- 
surgents   supporting   it.      Unexpectedly, 
however,  Mr.  La  Follette  moved  as  an 
amendment  his    bill,  which    was  passed 
last  year  and   (after  having  been  modi- 
fied in  conference)  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    It  was    accepted,  39    to    27,  and 
passed,  40  to  26,  the  majority  being  com- 
posed of  the  Democrats  and  10  Republi- 
can Insurgents.    .It  makes  the  duties  35 
per  cent,  on  raw  wool  and  from  40  to 
55  per  cent,  on  manufactures.     Mr.  Un- 
derwood, the  Democratic    leader    in  the 
House,  says  there  will  be  an  agreement 
in  conference  and  that  a  bill  will  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Taft.     On  the  following  day  the 
so-called  Excise  bill  passed  by  the  House, 
extending  the  provisions  of.  the  present 
corporation  tax  law  to  individuals,  firms 
and  copartnerships,  the  tax  being  1  per 
cent,  on  net  incomes  exceeding  $5,000, 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  37  to  18,  by  a 
combination    of    Democrats    and    Insur- 
gents, with  amendments  designed  to  in- 


clude idle  holders  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  excluding  labor,  agricultural,  benev- 
olent, fraternal  and  building  loan  asso- 
ciations. Mr.  Cummins's  bill  for  a  per- 
manent tariff  commission  was  attached, 
38  to  29,  and  also  a  provision,  which  the 
House  will  reject,  repealing  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  act.  On  the  27th,  the^ 
Republicans,  united,  passed  a  substitute 
for  the  House  Sugar  bill.  This,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lodge  and  amended  by 
Mr.  Bristow,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
37  to  25.  It  eliminates  the  differential 
and  reduces  the  main  duties  on  raw  and 

refined  sugar  by  about  16  per  cent. 

The  reports  of  the  Stanley  Steel  Trust 
committee  were  not  submitted  to  the 
House,  but  the  bills  to  be  recommended 
were  published.  There  will  be  five  re- 
ports, the  first  by  all  of  the  majority 
members  except  Mr.  Littleton ;  the  sec- 
ond by  Mr.  Littleton,  who  dissents;  the 
third  by  two  minority  members,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  by  the  two  remaining 
members  of  the  minority.  Mr.  Littleton 
objects  to  the  bill  placing  upon  an  ac- 
cused corporation  the  burden  of  proving 
its  innocence.  He  also  prefers  Federal 
control  and  regulation  to  enforcement  of 
a  law  which  (as  proposed  by  the  major- 
ity) would  make  control  of  30  per  cent, 
of  an  industry  presumptive  evidence  of 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade.  The  minor- 
ity members  favor  Federal  control  and 
regulation,  but  disagree  about  empower- 
ing the  Government  to  fix  maximum 
prices.  Action  upon  the  proposed  bills 
at  this  session  is  not  expected.  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton thinks  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  and  report  what  the 
Government's  policy  with  respect  to 
combinations  should  be. 


Other  Topics  Owing  to  a  deadlock  of 
in  Congress  *ne  Senate  uid  House 
concerning  the  proposed 
construction  of  two  battleships,  the 
House  Democrats,  on  the  24th,  held  a 
caucus,  at  which  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  building  of  only  one  ship  was  lost, 
62  to  70.  There  is  a  revolt  against  this 
decision,  and  it  is  said  that  at  least  thirty- 
five  will  not  obey  it.  Mr.  Sulzer,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
is  one  of  these.  He  is  circulating  a  pe- 
tition for  another  caucus  and  says  he  ex- 
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pects  to  see  the  vote  reversed.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood would  have  at  least  one  ship, 
and  it  is  reported  that  Governor  Wilson 

is  in  agreement  with  him. Favorable 

reports  have  been  ordered  in  the  Senate 
on  the  House  bill  for  a  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  bill  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
to  inquire  concerning  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  principal  industries,  agricul- 
ture included. Federal  District  Judge 

Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  of  Seattle,  re- 
signed by  telegraph  on  the  22d,  while 
the  special  Congressional  committee  in- 
vestigating charges  as  to  his  alleged  mis- 
conduct were  examining  witnesses.  In 
a  brief  statement  he  said  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  law  and  was  glad 
his  record  was  what  it  was.  The  com- 
mittee returned  to  Washington,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  proceedings  for  im- 
peachment will  be  discontinued. Rep- 
resentative Berger,  whose  resolution 
caused  the  inquiry,  is  willing  that  it  shall 
now  be  ended.  He  regards  the  resigna- 
tion as  an  admission  of  guilt. 

Eight  Detroit  al- 
Municipal  Corruption      dermen     and     the 

secretary  of  the 
council  committees  were  arrested  last 
week  for  accepting  bribes.  They  had 
been  trapped  by  William  J.  Burns.  The 
most  prominent  is  Thomas  Glinnan, 
president  of  the  council  and  a  candidate 
for  mayor.  Secretary  E.  R.  Schreiter 
is  also  secretary  of  the  American  League 
of  Municipalities.  The  Wabash  Rail- 
road Companuy  asked,  last  winter,  that 
part  of  a  street  be  vacated,  to  make  room 
for  freight  warehouses.  The  council  op- 
posed the  application  and  delayed  action. 
Suspecting  that  bribes  were  sought, 
Mayor  William  B.  Thompson,  with  the 
help  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  engaged  the 
services  of  Burns.  The  latter  sent  to  the 
city  a  detective,  who  professed  to  repre- 
sent the  railroad's  interests.  He  was  ap- 
proached by  Schreiter  with  a  corrupt 
proposition,  and  negotiations  with  sev- 
eral aldermen  followed.  The  application 
was  granted,  opponents  suddenly  becom- 
ing friends.  When  they  came  to  the  de- 
tective's office  for  the  bribe  money,  it  was 
handed  to  them  and  they  were  confront- 
ed with  the  evidence  of  a  dictagraph, 
which   had   recorded  their  conversations 


with  him.  Arrests  were  made,  and  six 
more  aldermen  are  implicated.  It  is  said 
that  Glinnan  made  full  confession. 

Several  additional  cases  of 
The  Islands      bubonic    plague    in    Porto 

Rico  were  reported  last 
week.  There  have  been  42  cases  in  all, 
and  26  deaths.  The  inspectors  are  ex- 
amining about  500  rats  each  day,  and 
thus  far  2^  per  cent,  of  these  have  been 
found  to  be  carrying  infected  fleas. 
There  was  one  new  case  in  Havana  last 
week.  A  conference  of  health  officers 
from  leading  Southern  cities  has  been 
held  in  New  Orleans,  where  plans  for 
excluding  the   disease   were   considered. 

Suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Cuba 

has  been  followed  by  sharp  political  dis- 
cussion, relating  partly  to  reports  that 
General  Monteagudo  and  other  officers 
of  the  army  were  conspiring  to  force  a 
re-election  of  President  Gomez.  Some 
of  the  newspapers  are  protesting  against 
our  Government's  interference  with 
Cuban  affairs.  — —  Unofficial  reports 
assert  that  the  revolt  in  Santo  Domingo 
is  seriously  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment. Washington  Lithgow,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  was  about  to  be  expelled 
from  the  country  last  week,  for  sending 
dispatches  in  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
revolt  was  exaggerated.  Our  Minister 
interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

Orozco's  men  were  still  moving 
Mexico     westward  toward    or    into  So- 

nora  last  week  and  were  meet- 
ing no  opposition.  Guerrilla  bands 
of  rebels  were  destroying  railroad  lines, 
and  they  even  crippled  the  road  connect- 
ing Huerta  with  his  base  of  supplies,  by 
burning  seventeen  bridges.  Americans 
fled  from  Madera  to  El  Paso,  having 
been  robbed  and  abused  by  Orozco's  sol- 
diers. Our  Minister,  reporting  to  Wash- 
ington, said  that  the  cattle  industry  had 
been  ruined,  that  American  colonies  were 
suffering  from  raids,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  numerous  guerrilla  bands,  many  of 
which  had  no  relation  to  Orozco.  In  the 
south,  owing  to  the  Zapatists'  attacks 
upon  railway  trains,  the  constitutional 
guarantees  were  suspended,  and  also  in 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora.     Whereupon  the 
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rebels  promised  to  retaliate  and  to  kill  from  Iquitos  for  the  rubber  district  this 

every  Federal  soldier  they  should   cap-  week.      An  English  petition,  addressed 

ture.      Our  Government  arrested  Victor  to  the  Premier  and  signed  by  prominent 

Ochoa,  who  rebelled  against  Diaz  years  persons,  urges  the  British  Government, 

ago  and  was  confined  in  an  American  acting  with  the   United    States,  to  end 

prison  two  years  for  violating  the  neu-  slavery  in  the  rubber  district,  and  says 

trality  laws.    He  has  been  breaking  these  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  involved 

laws  again,  by  smuggling  arms  and  am-  the  United  States  in  grave  responsibility, 

munition    across    the    boundary.      With  for  the  crimes  in  Putumayo.     It  admits, 

Emiliano  Vasquez  Gomez    (recently  ar-  however,  that  the  crimes  were  committed 

rested)    were   found  20,000  copies  of  a  in  the  interest  of  an  English  company, 

proclamation.     These  were  to  be  distrib-  whose  rubber  was  marketed  in  London, 

uted  in  Texas.     They  promised  the  seiz-  The  British  Government  has  decided  to 

tire  of  great  tracts  of  land,  which  would  aid  the  establishment  of  Catholic  missions 

be   given   soldiers   supporting   the   rebel  in  Putumayo,  as  other  missions  would  be 

cause.     Earthquakes  have  almost  depop-  excluded  by  Peru's  laws  or  policy.  There 

ulated  the  city  of  Guadalajara.      There  will  be  a  popular   subscription   for  the 

were  ninety  shocks  last  week.      Almost      support  of  these  missions. The  Ar- 

every  building  in  the  town  was  injured,  gentine  Chamber  of  Deputies,  last  week, 

and  the  cathedral,  more  than  a  hundred  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Minister 

years  old,  was  split  in  two.     The  people  of  Agriculture  to  say  what  he  thought 

regard  with  veneration  one  Cesario  Gra-  about  the  interference  of  the  American 

cia,  who  predicted  the  shocks  and  who  Beef  Trust  in  the  Argentine  cattle  and 

now  prophesies  that  the  city  will  sink  in  beef  trade,  how  he  proposed  to  meet  the 

a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. In  the  danger  threatening  cattle  breeders   and 

Senate  at  Washington  last  week,  Mr.  the  people,  and  how  far  the  interference 
Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  bitterly  attacked  had  already  gone.  Recently,  at  a  mass 
the  State  Department,  saying  it  had  meeting  in  Buenos  Ayres,  speakers  pro- 
failed  to  obtain  from  Mexico  redress  for  tested  against  the  attempt  of  the  Trust 
the  killing    of    Americans    and    the  de-  to  obtain  control  of  the  country's  beef 

struction  of  their  property,  while  Ger-     trade. Severe    earthquakes    in    Peru 

many  and  China  had  collected  damage  have  caused  loss  of  property  and  life  in 

claims.     There  will  be  an  inquiry  under     Piura  and  a  panic  in  Guayaquil. Cur- 

the     Nelson     resolution     to      ascertain  rent  reports  say  that  Cipriano  Castro  is 

whether  the  revolt  in  Mexico  has  been  planning    an    attack    upon    Venezuela's 

fomented  by  American  interests.     Offi-  Government  and  has  sent  $1,000,000  to 

cers   of   the    Standard   and   Pearson   oil  his  followers  in  Trinidad  and  Columbia, 

companies  will  be  questioned.  Venezuela   is   negotiating   for   the    pur- 
chase,   from    our    Government,    of    the 

In  addition  to  the  com-  small  steel  warship  "Isla  de  Cuba,"  cap- 
South  America     mission    appointed   some  tured  from  Spain  in  the  war  of  fourteen 

time    ago,  the    Peruvian     years  ago. In  the  Students'  Congress, 

Government  has  sent  to  the  Putumayo  in  Lima,  last  week,  at  the  old  Universitv 
rubber  district  Dr.  Romulo  Paredes  to  of  San  Marco  (founded  in  1553),  an  ad- 
make    further    investigation.      He    was  dress  was  made  by  a  delegate  from  Cali- 

there  last  year  and  ordered  the  arrest  of      fornia. Honduras  has  been  the  only 

several  men.  Peru  insists  that  the  of-  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
fenses  pointed  out  in  Sir  Roger  Case-  which  a  fugitive,  fleeing  from  justice  in 
ment's  report  were  committed  some  the  United  States,  could  go  without  fear 
years  ago,  asserts  that  recently  there  of  extradition.  But  a  treaty  of  extra- 
have  been  very  few  such  crimes,  and  says  dition  with  Honduras  was  signed  a  few 

that  when  they  have  occurred  the  guilty      days  ago  at  Washington. Argentina's 

have  been  punished,  as  a  rule,  altho  sev-  Commissioner  of  Immigration  recom- 
eral  fled  to  other  countries,  from  which  mends  that  Hindoo  immigrants  be  ex- 
Peru  has  sought  to  bring  them  back  by  eluded.     There  are  many  destitute  Hin- 

extradition  proceedings.      The  agent  of     doos  in  that  country. -Dr.  Zanetti,  an 

our  Government,  Mr.   Fuller,  will   start  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Columbia  Uni- 
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versity,  New  York,  goes  to  Uruguay, 
where  he  will  be  the  head  of  the  new  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Chemistry.  Dr. 
Lamme,  also  an  instructor  at  Columbia, 
is  to  take  charge  of  Uruguay's  geologi- 
cal survey. 

London  Dock  The  strike  of  the  London 
Strike  Ended  dockers,  which  has  lasted 
ten  weeks  and  caused 
great  suffering  among  the  poor  and  in- 
jury to  commerce,  was  brought  to  an 
end  on  July.  27  by  the  surrender  of  the 
strikers.  The  strike  arose  by  chance 
over  a  trivial  dispute  about  the  union 
card  of  one  of  the  watchmen,  and  was 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  the  labor 
leaders,  tho  they  recognized  the  justice 
of  the  revolt  against  low  wages  and  hard 
conditions  of  employment.  The  demands 
of  the  men  as  formulated  by  the  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation  called  for 
29  cents  an  hour  for  dockers,  lightermen 
and  stevedores,  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
38  cents  an  hour,  time  off  for  meals,  a 
ten-hour  day  and  recognition  of  the 
union.  The  National  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
men's Union  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Seamen's  Union  to  organ- 
ize a  national  strike  in  their  support. 
The  number  of  men  involved  at  one  time 
reached  100,000,  and  their  families  were 
in  many  cases  brought  to  absolute  desti- 
tution, some  even  to  actual  starvation. 
School  children  in  schools  were  given 
two  meals  a  day  there.  Union  and  chari- 
table funds  were  soon  exhausted.  Strike- 
breakers and  men  who  returned  to  work 
were  often  attacked,  but  there  was  no 
systematic  mob  violence,  and  the  police 
were  generally  able  to  keep  tolerable 
order,  tho  but  little  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  unloading  ships  even  when  need- 
ed to  keep  up  the  food  supply  of  Lon- 
don. The  chairman  of  the  board  known 
as  the  Port  of  London  Authority  was 
Lord  Devonport,  who  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  make  any  concession  whatever 
to  the  strikers.  When  the  clergy  and 
public-spirited  citizens  remonstrated  with 
him  and  called  attention  to  the  sickness 
and  starvation  resulting  from  his  course, 
he  replied  that  any  who. would  could  go 
to  work  at  any  time,  and  that  to  yield 
was  to  encourage  violence  and  mob  rule. 
On  account  of  this  obstinate  attitude  the 
fury  of  the  strikers  was  turned  against 
him   as   they   saw   they  were  losing  the* 


fight.  Ben  Tillett,  leader  of  the  strike, 
in  addressing  a  vast  crowd  on  Tower 
Hill,  denounced  Lord  Devonport  as  a 
murderer  of  women  and  children  and 
said  such  vermin  were  not  fit  to  live.  He 
would  not  ask  them,  he  said,  to  avenge 
their  own  wrongs,  but  to  call  upon  God 
to  strike  him  dead.  Thousands  of  men 
then  held  up  their  hands  to  heaven  and 
joined  in  one  great  shout,  "Oh,  God! 
strike  Lord  Devonport  dead!''  At  the 
same  meeting  Lord  Devonport  was 
called  "the  worst  criminal  on  earth"  by 
James  O'Grady,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  the  day  before  "had  walked 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  swearing 
at  the  Government  for  not  taking  up  the 
strike  question.  But  the  action  of  Til- 
lett was  afterward  formally  repudiated 
and  condemned  -in  the  name  of  the 
Labor  party  by  William  Crooks  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Lloyd-George  stated  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  deal  with  the  dock 
strike  as  an  isolated  affair,  but  the  time 
had  come  to  consider  the  whole  prob- 
lem, and  the  Government  proposed  to 
deal  with  it  by  some  form  of  legislation 

in  the  near  future. Some  30,000  of 

the  strikers  have  repudiated  the  action 
of  the  leaders  and  refuse  to  go  back  to 
work.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  dock- 
ers, held  last  Sunday,  the  members  of 
the  strike  committee  were  furiously  de- 
nounced because  of  their  surrender,  and 
the  meeting  resolved  to  continue  the 
strike.  Ben  Tillett  promised  a  national 
labor  strike  in  their  support. 

The  War  of  Preparatory  to  beginning 
Dreadnoughts  tne  secret  maneuvers  in 
the  North  Sea,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  assembled  at  Portsmouth  and 
was  inspected  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  large  crowds  of  people.  The 
fleet  comprised  230  warships  of  all 
classes,  manned  by  80.000  men.  During 
the  evolutions  aeroplanes  joined  with 
submarines  in  an  attack  upon  the  battle- 
ships, some  being  launched  from  the 
decks  of  vessels,  others  rising  from  the 
sea  or  starting  from  hangars  on  the  land 
and  dropping  dummy  bombs  upon  the 
decks  of  the  Dreadnoughts.  The  Cana- 
dian Premier,  Robert  L.  Borden,  is  in 
London  in  consultation  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
result  of  the  conference  will  be  an  annual 
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contribution  of  $7,500,000  or  more  from 
Canada  for  the  support  of  the  British 
navy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  Canadian  navy 
which  should  be  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  Dominion  even  at  times 
when  Great  Britain  was  involved  at  war 

with     a     foreign     power. Winston 

Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  asking  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
supplementary  appropriation  of  $5,000,- 
000,  was  unusually  plain-spoken  in  his 
references  to  Germany  as  the  direct 
cause  of  the  increase  in  expenditure.  He 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  new  German 
naval  law  would  be  that  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  German  navy  would  be  main- 
tained in  full  and  permanent  commission 
and  instantly  ready  for  war.  "Such 
preparation  is  remarkable,"  he  said,  "and 
as  far  as  I  am  aware  finds  no  example  in 
the  previous  practice  of  modern  naval 
powers."  Under  the  new  law  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  German  fleet  would  be 
forty-one  battleships,  twenty  large  arm- 
ored cruisers,  forty  small  cruisers,  and 
smaller  craft  in  proportion. 

"That  will  be  an  extremely  formidable  fleet, 
and  the  only  way  to  meet  it  is  by  cool,  steady 
and  methodical  preparation  prolonged  over 
successive  yearb.  There  is  no  use  flinging 
money  about  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
The  strain  which  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
bear  will  be  long  and  slow,  and  no  relief  can 
be  gained  by  impulsive  or  erratic  action.  We 
should  learn  from  our  German  neighbors  the 
way  of  the  policy  which  marches  unswerv- 
ingly to  its  goal. 

"The  supplementary  estimate  to  meet  the 
extra  German  expenditure  is  only  a  small  in- 
stalment, and  the  new  ship-building  program 
of  the  next  five  years  will  be  raised  to  five  ves- 
sels next  year  and  four  boats  each  year  there- 
after instead  of  three  in  1913,  four  in  1914, 
three  in  1915,  four  in  1916  and  three  in  1917, 
the  number  I  had  hoped  we  might  stand  at." 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  pointed 
out  that  the  increased  fighting  power  of 
the  German  fleet  involved  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  British  forces  in  order  that 
a  necessary  margin  of  safety  might  be 
maintained.  He  then  announced  that  he 
intended  to  raise  the  number  of  battle- 
ships in  full  commission  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  by  1914.  From  1914 
onward  Great  Britain  will  have  five 
battleship  squadrons,  composed  of  forty- 
one  ships,  and  of  the  five  squadrons  four 
will  be  in  full  commission.  Thus  Great 
Britain  will  have  thirty-three  battleships 


against  Germany's  twenty-nine.  This 
might  not  be  considered  a  very  satisfac- 
tory proportion,  Mr.  Churchill  declared, 
but  having  in  regard  the  character  of  the 
different  vessels  the  Admiralty  was  of 
the  opinion  that  thirty-three  battleships 
would  be  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
1914-1915.  Any  attempt  to  confine  Brit- 
ish naval  supremacy  to  any  particular 
waters  would  be  not  only  false  strategy, 
but  bad  policy.  Six  old  battleships 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Malta  and  re- 
placed by  four  battle  cruisers  of  the 
"Invincible"  type,  and  the  four  battle- 
ships at  Gibraltar  would  be  increased  to 
eight.  Referring  to  the  new  Austrian 
navy  now  being  built  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Mr.  Churchill  said  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  two  Powers  "whose 
past  history  was  not  altogether  free  from 
differences  were  likely  to  combine  in 
attacking  Great  Britain,"  and  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  maintain  local  superi- 
ority' over  their  combined  fleets. 

The  Government  came 
British  Politics      within    three    votes    of 

being  voted  down  one 
night  last  week,  for  when  Lloyd-George 
called  for  a  date  to  be  fixt  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  naval  appropriation  the 
Liberal  whips  were  able  to  round  up 
only  136  members  to  133  of  the  Oppo- 
sition.  The    Liberals    and    Laborites 

are  in  conflict  over  the  question  of  run- 
ning candidates  from  both  parties  in  the 
same  district.  When  the  vacancies  in 
Hanley  and  Crewe  occurred  the  Labor- 
ites insisted  that  the  Liberals  should  not 
contest  these  seats,  but  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers refused  to  comply.  The  result  was 
that  in  Hanley  the  Liberal  candidate  was 
elected  by  a  small  plurality,  but  in  Crewe 
the  Labor  candidate  polled  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  give  the  seat  to  the 
Unionist. The  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  definitely  decided  to  reject  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Government  for  the 
treatment  of  workingmen  insured  under 
the  new  act.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer offered  the  physicians  6  shillings 
($1.44)  per  annum  for  all  necessary 
medical  attendance  for  each  insured  per- 
son, but  they  demanded  half  a  guinea 
($2.50),  tho  finally  agreeing  to  accept 
$2.04.  The  association  asks  each  mem- 
ber to  pay  a  minimal  subscription  of 
$100    for   the     purpose    of    reimbursing 
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those  practitioners  who  may  suffer  finan-  Young  Turks  just  as  it  did  that  of  Abdul 

cial  loss   by  their   refusal    to   accept  the  Hamid  four  years  ago.    Late  at  night  on 

Government  compensation.     About  nine-  the  eighth  day  Said  Pasha  went  to  the 

tenths  of  the    doctors  of  Great    Britain  palace  of  the  Sultan  and  handed  in  the 

have  agreed  to  stand  out  against  the  law,  resignation  of  the  Cabinet.     The  Grand 

so  it  is  a  question  how  Lloyd-George  is  Vizierate    was    first    offered    to    Tewfik 

going  to  get  his  medical  service.      Sir  Pasha,  Ambassador    at    London,  but  he 

James  Barr,  president  of  the  association,  made  the  immediate   dissolution  of  the 

in  an  address  described  the  insurance  act  Chamber  a  condition    of    acceptance,  so 

as  "the  most  gigantic  fraud  which  was  Muhktar  Pasha  took  the  post.    Altho  the 

ever  perpetrated    on    a    confiding  public  new  ministry  is    composed    of    able  and 

since  the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  honored   men,   it   is   doubtful    if   it   can 

Both  were  .largely  engineered  by  mem-  stand.      The     Military    League     prefers 

bers  of  Parliament." A  big  Unionist  JKiamil  Pasha  and  sent  an  ultimatum  to 

rally  was  held  in  Blenheim  Palace  July  the  president  of  the  chamber  July  25  in- 
2"],  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Marl-  sisting  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  body 
borough  and  addrest  by  Bonar  Law,  Sir  within  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  said  that 
Edward  Carson  and  F.  E.  Smith.  Three  army  leaders  are  determined  to  force 
thousand  delegates  from  Unionist  clubs  the  resignation  of  the  Sultan  in  favor  of 
and  20,000  members  of  the  party  were  his  son,  who  is  less  favorably  inclined 
gathered  in  the  big  courtyard  to  listen  to  toward  the  Young  Turks.  The  new 
the  speeches.  Mr.  Law  said  that  the  Government,  while  refusing  to  submit 
passage  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  "would  entirely  to  the  dictation  of  the  Military 
light  the  fires  of  a  civil  war  which  would  League,  is  trying  to  remedy  some  of  the 
shatter  the  empire  to  its  foundations."  abuses  of  the  Young  Turk  regime.  The 
Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  the  suffraget  and  city  of  Constantinople  is  relieved  of  mar- 
composer  of  operas,  who  was  arrested  on  tial  law,  under  which  it  has  been  ever 
the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  at-  since  its  capture  by  the  revolutionists, 
tempt  to  burn  Nuneham  Park,  the  resi-  The  commandant  of  the  metropolitan 
dence  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lewis  district  and  the  commissioner  of  police 
Harcourt,  has  been  released,  since  she  have  been  removed.  The  Government 
easily  proved  an  alibi.  She  will  bring  promises  the  repeal  of  the  laws  interfer- 
suit  for  false  arrest.  ing  with  public  meetings   and   the  press. 

The  complaint  has  frequently  been  heard 
The  Embarrassments  The  struggle  f°r  that  there  is  less  freedom  of  speech  un- 
of  Turkey  supre  macy  be-  der  the  new  regime  than  under  the  old. 
tween  the  Mili-  All  of  the  Liberal  papers  in  Constantino- 
tary  League,  representing  the  army,  and  pie  have  been  supprest,  so  that  the  op- 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  position  has  no  way  of  appearing  in  print 
which  engineered  the  revolution,  has  except  in  the  Young  Turk  organ  Tanin, 
reached  an  acute  stage,  and  it  is  feared  which  has  offered  the  courtesy  of  its  col- 
that  civil  war  may  break  out  at  any  time,  umns  to  its  political  antagonists.  In 
The  Government,  realizing  that  it  could  many  parts  of  the  country  no  candidate 
not  remain  in  power  without  the  support  stood  any  chance  in  the  recent  election 
of  the  army  that  put  it  there,  has  been  unless  he  was  on  the  slate  of  the  Coin- 
yielding  reluctantly  to  the  demands  of  mittee,  and  the  Government  interfered  in 
the  Military  League,  but  as  these  de-  various  ingenious  ways  with  the  efforts 
mands  become  more  and  more  ambitious  of  the  opposition  to  hold  meetings  and 
a  conflict  seems  inevitable.  The  dis-  reach  the  people.  The  promises  made 
missal  of  Shefket  Pasha  from  the  post  year  year  to  induce  the  Albanian  insnr- 
of  Minister  of  War,  in  accordance  with  gents  to  lay  down  their  arms  have  not 
their  wishes,  did  not  satisfy  the  army  been  faithfully  kept  and  this  has  con- 
men,  and  the  next  thing  was  an  ultimatum  tributed  to  the  present  revolt,  which, 
demanding  the  resignation  of  Said  Pasha  however,  centers  in  the  province  of  Kos- 
as  Grand  Vizier  within  ten  days  under  sovo  rather  than  Scutari.  The  Albanians 
threat  that  in  case  of  refusal  the  army  are  reported  to  have  routed  the  Turkish 
would  again  march  to  Constantinople  garrisons  at  Pristina  and  Prisrena,  and 
and  overthrow   the   Government  of  the  to  have  occupied  these  cities. 


ZAPATA'S    BANDITS 


Mexican  Bandits  at  Close  View 

BY  EDWIN  EMERSON 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  took 
part  in  the  Colombian- Venezuelan  War  in  iqoi  as  Venezuelan  Colonel  of  Volunteers,  and 
was  decorated  by  President  Castro  with  the  Order  of  Bolivar  for  gallantry  in  action.  He 
was  also  war  correspondent  in  Manchuria  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  has  written 
much  on  military  affairs.  This  article,  which  comes  to  us  direct  from  Mexico,  is  especially 
timely  as  only  last  week  the  Zapatistas  actually  murdered  a  trainload  of  eighty-four  men, 
women   and  children — the  most  atrocious  crime  they  have  yet  committed. — Editor.] 


ONCE  more,  robbery  and  brigand- 
age are  rampant  all  over  Mex- 
ico. In  all  the  outlying  regions 
the  evil  has  become  so  universal  that  no- 
body dares  to  travel  in  the  open  country, 
unless  escorted  or  armed.- 

This  is  really  an  old  story  in  Mexico. 
It  went  out  of  fashion  for  a  short  time 
only  during  the  latter  part  of  the  iron 
rule  of  Diaz. 

A  detailed  history  of  Mexico's  most 
famous  bandits,  from  the  days  of  Cortes 
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clown  to  the  present  time,  would  fill  more 
than  a  five-foot  shelf  of  dime  novels. 
Long  ago,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys  in  Mexico,  there  were  instances 
of  exalted  Castilian  noblemen  who  re- 
verted to  the  customs  of  their  medieval 
ancestors  by  taking  to  the  road  as  robber 
knights. 

Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  in  her 
entertaining  letters  from  Mexico,  penned 
in  the  days  of  Bustamante  and  Santa 
Ana,   while   writing  of  the   bandit   evil 
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flourishing  during  her  stay  in  the  coun-  tistas.  knowing  that  all  deecnt  folk  dread 

try,  tells  of  a"  President's  aide-de-camp,  the  name  of  Zapata  far  worse  than  that 

who  profited  by  his  inside  official  knowl-  of  Orozco. 

edge  to  waylay   travelers  that   had  ap-  Just  what  the  name  of  Zapata  stands 

plied  at  the  palace  for  military  escorts.  for  in  his  own  country  may  be  judged 

A   little    later,    another    bandit    chief,  from  the   fact  that  the  Mexican  news- 

Lozada  of  Tepic,  called  "The  Tiger  of  papers   like  to   call  him   "the  Attila   of 

Chapala,"  carried  on  his  depredations  on  Mexico."    A  "very  Mexican  Attila,"  one 

so  high  a  scale  that  his  band  of  robbers  feels  tempted  to  say. 

grew  to  an  army  of  many  thousand  In-  It  is  no  exaggeration,  however,  to  say 

dian  followers,  with  whom  he  was  able  that  latter-day  brigandage  in  Mexico  can 

to    defy    the    governments    of     Benito  be  studied  at  its  highest  flower  in  the 

Juarez  and   Porfirio  Diaz   for  nearly   a  picturesque  careers  of  Emiliano  Zapata 

score  of  years.     He  was  subdued  finally  and  of  his  younger  brother  Eufemio. 

in  a  series  of  pitched  battles  after  a  reg-  Some  twenty  years  ago  both  brothers, 

ular  military   campaign   led  by   Ramon  barely    come    of    age,    in    the    State    of 

Corona,   the   ablest   of   Diaz's   generals.  Morelos,  in  the  central  region  of  Mexico, 

When  Lozada  was  shot  on  the  plaza  of  were  young  rancheros,  the  equivalent  of 

Tepic  he  left  with  his  English  bankers  a  country  squires  in  England.     After  the 

private  fortune  aggregating  two  million  manner  of  Mexican  rancheros  they  were 

dollars  in  Mexican  silver.  bred  to  be  good  horsemen,  good  lasso 

Within  the  last  few  years,  in  that  same  throwers,     good     shots     and     otherwise 

district  of  Tepic,  the  main  highway  run-  skilled  in  such  Mexican  country  sports 

ning   from   Tepic  to   San   Bias,   on  the  as    roping    horses    and    cattle,    "tailing" 

Pacific  coast,  has  been  made  unsafe  by  bulls  and  being  "quick  on  the  trigger." 

another  highwayman  known  as  El  Chivo  After  the  manner  of   Mexican  country 

— "the  Goat."     He,  too,  was  finally  run  squires,    likewise,    they    were    given    to 

down  and  killed  by  Diaz's  soldiers.  such    sports   as   gambling,    cockfighting, 

After  his  death  brigandage  in  the  betting  on  horse  races,  going  to  bull- 
Territory  of  Tepic  was  stamped  out  by  fights  and  trying  to  break  the  hearts  of 
Diaz's   iron   decree  that  all  men   found  las  senoritas. 

with  arms   without   due  license  in  that  One    day,    at    Yautepec,    in    Morelos, 

Territory  should  be  shot  without  trial.  Don  Emiliano  Zapata,  in  the  heat  of  an 

After  some  twenty   or  thirty  men  had  argument  at  a  cockfight  over  a  lady  shot 

fallen  victims  to  this  decree,  the  roads  of  and  killed  the  man  who  had  quarreled 

Tepic  became  as  safe  as  the  streets  of  with  him.     Without  delay  he  picked  out 

the  capital.  his  best  horse   from  his   father's   ranch 

With  the  collapse  of  Diaz's  rule  last  and   took   to    the    open    country.      Two 

year  came  the  immediate  return  of  high-  weeks    later,    when    he    was    imprudent 

way  robbery  and  brigandage  all  over  the  enough   to   ride   into   town   to   attend   a 

country.     For  a  while  the  bandits  prac-  fiesta,  he  was  arrested,  and,  having  been 

tised  their  robberies  under  the  pretense  duly  convicted,  was  reprieved  from  jail 

of    being   honorable    revolutionists;    but  into  service  in  the  regular  army, 

after  the  triumph  of  the  Madero  revolu-  He  served  fifteen  years,  during  which 

tion,  when  no  such  excuse  was  left,  they  time   he  was  promoted  to   the   rank  of 

threw  off  the  mask  and  became  brigands  first  sergeant.    Having  grown  rather  too 

pure  and  simple.  old  for  regular  army  service,  he  was  dis- 

Now  that   Pascual  Orozco  has  taken  missed    from    the    ranks    in    the    early 

to  the  warpath  again  in  Chihuahua,  and  spring  of   191 1.     Barely  a  month  after 

his  cause  has  been  espoused  by  Emiliano  his  discharge  the  Madero  revolution  was 

Zapata,  the  greatest  bandit  leader  of  the  in  full  swing. 

south,   the   other   brigands   all   over   the  Emiliano  Zapata,   having  returned   to 

country  are  once  more  calling  themselves  his    ancestral    ranch,    his    father    having 

Orozquistas  or  Zapatistas,  as  the   spirit  died   in   the   meanwhile,   busily    went   to 

may  move  them.  work    to    get    his    revenge    on    Porfirio 

Outside    of    Chihuahua    the    bandits  Diaz.    He  and  his  brother  Eufemio,  who 

rather  prefer   to   call   themselves   Zapa-  had  likewise  fallen  out  with  the  author- 


EMILIANO    ZAPATA 

Leader  of  the  Mexican  bandits 


ities  of  Yautepec,  spent  all  their  avail- 
able cash  in  buying  arms  and  cartridges 
and  otherwise  in  equipping  themselves  to 
take  a  hand  in  Madero's  revolution, 
should  it  spread  southward.  At  the 
same  time  they  enlisted  in  their  cause  all 
the  men  of  their  own  ranch,  as  well  as 
all  other  dissatisfied  spirits  from  neigh- 
boring ranches  and  haciendas  in  More- 
los. 

So  soon  as  the  news  of  Madero's  first 
decisive  victory  in  the  north  reached 
Morelos,  Don  Emiliano  and  his  brother 
Eufemio,  with  some  200  followers,  took 
the  warpath.  They  were  joined  by  all 
the  outlaws  still  at  large  in  Morelos. 

Emiliano  Zapata's  first  act  was  to  ride 
with  his  armed  band  into  Yautepec,  a 
fairly  large-sized  town  east  of  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Morelos,  Cuernavaca.  It 
was  the  place  where  Emiliano  Zapata 
was  first  put  under  arrest,  the  time  that 
he  was  drafted  into  the  army  as  a  con- 
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script.  After  riding  up  to  the  town  hall 
and  reminding  the  mayor  of  the  unpleas- 
antness that  had  befallen  him  in  Yaute- 
pec, Emiliano  Zapata  shot  down  the 
mayor  in  his  office.  After  this  the  two 
Zapata  brothers  gave  orders  to  their  fol- 
lowers to  loot  and  pillage  the  town  to 
their  heart's  content.  Poor  Yautepec 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ravages 
of  this  visitation. 

After  this  the  two  Zapata  brothers, 
with  their  growing  horde  of  outlaws, 
rode  cross-country  to  Cuautla,  in  More- 
los, southeast  of  Yautepec,  and  sacked 
that  town,  robbing  all  ranches  along  the 
way.  After  this  they  rode  with  their 
followers,  now  numbering  some  five 
hundred  horsemen,  over  to  Ayala,  south 
of  Cuautla,  where  ruled  a  transferred 
jefe  politico,  whom  Emiliano  Zapata  held 
to  be  responsible  for  his  old-time  arrest 
and  conviction.  Having  taken  the  town 
of  Ayala  by.  surprise,  and  having  cap- 


EUFEMIO  ZAPATA 
Brother  of  the  bandit  leader 


tured  the  jefe  politico,  the  Zapata  broth- 
ers amused  themselves  on  the  following 
day  by  giving  a  bullfight  in  the  bull-ring 
of  the  town.  The  chief  attraction  of  this 
was  the  jefe  politico,  lashed  to  a  stake  in 
the  center  of  the  bull-ring.  After  the  first 
bull  had  gored  the  unfortunate  jefe 
politico  almost  beyond  recognition, 
Emiliano  Zapata  and  his  brother  put  an 
end  to  this  bloody  sport  by  shooting  both 
the  jefe  politico  and  the  blood-crazed 
bull. 

After  this  they  and  their  followers, 
now  numbering  more  than  800,  rode  due 
south  and  stormed  the  prosperous  town 
of  Jojutla,  in  Morelos,  which  was 
promptly  sacked.  All  the  ranches  and 
haciendas  in  the  neighborhood  were 
either  sacked  outright  or  had  to  pay  ran- 
som. 

By  this  time  a  federal  column  was 
moving  down  upon  the  outlaw  band 
from    Cuernavaca,    the    capital    of    the 


State.  Evading  this  column,  the  Zapata 
brothers  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  sol- 
diers close  to  Cuernavaca.  The  first 
indication  of  their  presence  near  Cuer- 
navaca was  given  at  Tres  Marias  by  the 
hold-up  of  a  railway  train  from  Mexico 
City,  when  Professor  Olssen-Seffer,  of 
the  University  of  California,  with  some 
other  passengers,  were  killed  by  the 
bandits. 

This  was  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Diaz  government.  Old  General  Diaz 
pulled  himself  up  sufficiently  to  send  an 
expedition  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery under  General  Huerta  into  Morelos. 
But  within  a  week  General  Huerta  was 
recalled  to  Mexico  City  with  all  his  men. 

Alter  this  the  city  of  Cuernavaca  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  bandits.  All  foreign- 
ers, as  well  as  those  who  had  reasons  to 
fear  Zapata's  wrath,  fled  the  town. 

Cuernavaca  was  savcl  from  assaull 
on  the  part  of  the  Zapatas  by  the  sud- 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 


The  ex-bandit,  now  in  command  of  the  Federal   forces 
in    Northern   Mexico. 

den  triumph  of  Madero's  cause,  fol- 
lowed by  General  Diaz's  incontinent  ab- 
dication and  flight  from  Mexico.  After 
this  the  whole  country  was  turned  over 
to  the  Maderistas.  Zapata  and  his  hordes 
rode  into  the  town  unopposed. 

For  a  week  or  more  Cuernavaca  fell 
under  a  reign  of  terror.  The  municipal 
treasury  was  looted,  private  houses  were 
sacked,  all  hotels  and  public  inns  were 
invaded  by  Zapata's  followers,  and  every 
horse,  mule  or  burro  within  20  miles  of 
the  town  was  commandeered  by  the  Za- 
patistas. Among  other  diversions  the 
Zapatistas  amused  themselves  by  invading 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel  and  using 
it  for  a  dance  hall. 

Luckily  for  Cuernavaca  the  revolution 
had  reached  its  high  water  mark  just 
about  that  time,  and  Francisco  Madero, 
the  victor,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 


I  was  there  when  Senor  Madero,  ac- 
companied by  rebel  chieftains  from  the 
north,  reviewed  Zapata's  so-called  "army 
of  the  south." 

After  a  noisy  banquet  in  the  pavilion 
of  the  ancient  Borda  gardens,,  a  place 
where  Empress  Carlotta  used  to  feed  the 
swans,  the  old  town  of  Cuernavaca  was 
treated  to  a  great  mounted  parade  of  all 
the  Zapata  hordes. 

Some  7,000  bandit  horsemen,  all  told, 
rode  past  the  old  Spanish  palace,  reared 
by  Cortez,  from  the  balcony  of  which 
Senor  Madero  reviewed  them,  standing 
^ide  by  side  with  young  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi, his  chief  of  stafT. 

Here,  among  all  those  wild  horsemen 
clattering  past  the  palace,  was  to  be  seen 
every  variety  of  arms  and  accoutrements. 
Some  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  rifle, 
saber,  pistol,  poniard  and  double  car- 
tridge belts  strung  over  both  shoulders, 
as  well  as  around  the  saddle  horn  or 
back  of  the  saddle  cantle.  Others  again 
carried  nothing  but  a  small  pistol,  with 
110  cartridges  in  sight  or  only  a  rusts' 
cane  knife.  Those  who  bore  guns  held 
them  at  salute  while  galloping  past  the 
old  Cortez  palace. 

There  were  to  be  seen  modern  maga- 
zine rifles,  double-barreled  shotguns,  and 
Did  army  muskets  with  bayonets.  I  even 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  ancient 
smooth-bore  Kentucky  flintlocks,  with 
rusty  barrels,  seven  or  eight  feet  long, 
preserved  apparently  since  the  days  of 
Colonel  Bowie,  Davie  Crockett  and  the 
Alamo. 

Those  of  the  bandits  who  rejoiced  in 
side  arms  showed  no  less  catholic  a  taste. 
While  the  majority  had  to  be  contented 
with  machetes  or  cane  knives,  there  were 
some  among  the  leaders  who  flourished 
huge  cavalry  sabers,  cutlasses,  rapiers, 
long  straight  Spanish  swords,  or  Toledo 
blades  with  basket  hilts  dating  apparent- 
ly from  the  early  days  of  Cortez  and 
Alvarado. 

As  for  the  riders — every  man  was  as 
differently  equipped  in  apparel  and 
horsegear  as  he  was  in  arms. 

There  were  to  be  seen  all  kinds  of  huge 
sombreros — white,  black,  blood  red,  sil- 
ver embroidered,  of  fine  jipijapa  weave 
or  of  common  straw  braid,  with  their 
wide  brims  tilted  every  which  way,  or 
ornamented  with  fancy  decorations  such 
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as  gaudy  scarves,  little  flags,  ink  em- 
broidered inscriptions,  amulets,  feathers 
or  tissue  paper  plumes. 

So,  too,  it  was  with  their  garments. 
Many  rode  in  simple  white  blouses  and 
wide  white  trousers  with  common  san- 
dals on  their  bare  feet.  Others  shone  in 
bright  pink  or  quaintly  speckled  shirts 
with  gaudy  colored  zarapes  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  or  across  their  laps. 
Others  again  wore  fringed  leather  cha- 
parrejos  on  their  legs,  or  long  buckled 
gaiters,  or  top  boots  coming  above  their 
knees,  or  leggings  made  of  spotted  doe- 
skin or  the  pelt  of  the  tiger  cat.  Almost 
all  carried  amulets  or  scapularies  hung 
around  their  necks. 

Most  of  the  leaders  rode  leather-clad 
from  head  to  heel,  with  short  embroid- 
ered bolero  jackets,  skin-tight  trousers, 
bright  silk  neckerchiefs,  and  enormous 
silver  encrusted  spurs  clanking  on  their 
heels. 

Even  greater  variety  than  in  the  spurs 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  curiously  braided 
and  tasseled  quirts  carried  by  most  of 
the  riders,  and  in  the  differently  shaped 
saddles,  with  embroidered  cinches,  horse- 
hair bridles  and  hackamores,  offset  bv 
bright  red  saddle  blankets  with  pompons 
or  tasseled  fringes  peeking  out  under 
saddlebags  of  every  conceivable  variety 
and  description,  from  wolf  pelts  and 
spotted  jaguar  skins,  or  silver  studded, 
carved  leather  flaps,  down  to  common 
canvas  sacking. 

All  this  variegated  horsegear  was  dis- 
played on  mounts  even  more  various 
than  their  leather  trappings.  Big  horses 
and  little  runts ;  stallions  and  mares ; 
mules  and  jennets ;  old  broken  down 
hacks  and  two-year-old  colts ;  imported 
thorobreds  and  ranger  mustangs ;  coal 
blacks,  snow  whites ;  pintos  and  buck- 
skins, with  thousands  of  other  steeds  of 
every  conceivable  color,  shape,  gait, 
breeding  and  brand. 

Tho  all  these  thousands  of  country- 
bred  horses  were  galloped  unshod  over 
the  roughest  of  city  cobblestones  none 
went  lame ;  neither  did  I  see  a  single 
horse  with  a  blood}'  mouth  or  flank. 
What  better  proof  of  the  thoro  horse- 
manship of  their  riders? 

Among  all  those  wild  horsemen  who 
followed    Zapata's    banner,    there    were 


several  women  riding  armed  and  spurred 
amidst  the  ranks  of  the  men. 

Altogether  I  counted  six  of  these  Ama- 
zons. They  rode  side  saddles  and  were 
dressed  like  ordinary  Mexican  country 
girls,  except  one,  who  wore  boy's  clothes 
and  rode  astride.  Her  hair  was  cut  short 
and  she  looked  so  much  like  a  boy  that  I 
should  have  overlooked  her  in  the  ranks 
had  not  the  people  standing  next  to  me 
in  the  crowd  pointed  her  out  to  me  as  la 
bandida — the  "girl  bandit."  Her  lover, 
riding  beside  her  in  the  ranks,  was  a  ban- 
dit, so  they  told  me,  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Cuernavaca. 

He  must  have  been  an  unusually  no- 
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INSURRECTOS 

torious  bandit,  for  even  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  triumph  he  rode  with  a  silk- 
kerchief  over  his  face.  He  was  1>\ 
no  means  the  only  one  in  that  parade 
who  preferred  to  ride  masked. 

When  I  first  saw  so  many  of  Zapata's 
followers  riding  with  bandanas  up  t<> 
their  eyes  1  thought  that  they  cov< 
open  wounds — for  not  a  few  of  those 
riding  in.  the  ranks  still  wore  hi  o<l\ 
bandages  and  slings      hut  it  was  soon  ex- 
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plained  to  me  by  the  bystanders  that  the 
masked  men  were  oldtime  robbers  who 
did  not  care  to  risk  recognition. 

When  Zapata  first  recruited  his  fol- 
lowers, they  told  me.  he  had  drawn  to 
himself  every  outlaw  and  fugitive  from 
justice  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  hid- 
ing- in  the  Morelos  hills  or  in  the  vast 
underground  caves  of  Cacahuimilpa, 
near  Cuernavaca. 

Later,  when  Zapata  and  his  men  took 
Cuernavaca,  Zapata  opened  the  jail  and 
penitentiary,  and,  putting:  a  good  rifle 
and  a  handful  of  cartridges  into  each 
convict's  hands,  he  bade  them  help  them- 
selves to  horses  wherever  they  could  find 
them.  As  there  are  several  horse 
ranches  and  rich  haciendas  with  cele- 
brated racing  studs  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Cuernavaca,  it  did  not  take  long 
before  all  those  new  recruits  went  mount- 
ed on  the  best  of  horses,  as  was  here  to 
be  seen. 

After  this  great  review  of  Zapata's 
bandit  forces,  Senor  Madero  committed 
the  colossal  blunder,  as  it  turned  out  to 
be,  of  paying  off  all  of  Zapata's  men  for 
their  alleged  services  in  the  Madero  rev- 
olution, without  putting  an  armed  guard 
over  them  to  see  that  they  actually 
turned  in  their  rifles  and  cartridges  be- 
fore returning  to  their  homes. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  Emiliano 
Zapata  simply  drew  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pesos  set  aside  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  without  bothering  to  turn 
in  more  than  a  few  stacks  of  arms,  after 
which  he  announced  that  he  and  his  men 
would  not  give  up  any  more  arms  unless 
they  received  twice  the  amount  of  the 
originally  stipulated  sum. 

After  this  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  newly  constituted  government 
authorities  and  the  Zapata  brothers  grew 
apace.  Zapata  was  summoned  to  the 
capital.  He  came  defiantly,  surrounded 
by  an  armed  bodyguard.  During  his 
brief  stay  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
in  Mexico  City  he  livened  things  up  by- 
shooting  out  all  the  windows  of  the  can 
tina  because  they  would  not  serve  him 
with  drinks  after  three  in  the  morning. 

On  the  following  dav  he  and  his  com- 
panions commandeered  some  half  dozen 
city  taxicabs  and  rode  back  to  Cuerna- 
vaca, about  75  miles  away.  After  this 
Zapata  and  his  men  in  Morelos  became 


quite  unmanageable  so  far  as  the  newly 
constituted  authorities  were  concerned. 
Francisco  de  la  Barra,  Mexico's  Presi- 
dent-ad-interim,  tried  to  temporize  with 
the  Zapata  brothers  for  a  while,  after 
which  Senor  Madero,  in  his  capacity  as 
leader  of  the  revolution,  pending  his 
election  as  constitutional  President,  made 
a  special  trip  to  Morelos  to  "smooth 
down"  the  enraged  Zapatas. 

But  the  "smoothing  down"  did  not  last, 
for  within  a  week  Zapata's  followers 
were  "shooting  up"  the  columns  of  regu- 
lar soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  garri- 
son the  most  important  towns  of  More- 
los, in  response  to  the  frantic  appeals  of 
the  bandit-harried  inhabitants  of  that 
State. 

•  From  this  time  forth  the  campaign  be- 
tween Zapata's  bandit  hordes  and  vari- 
ous expeditions  of  Government  forces 
has  been  in  full  swing. 

Zapata  and  his  men,  after  being  driven 
out  of  Cuernavaca,  swung  southeast  to 
Yautepec  and  Cuautla,  in  MorelOs,  and 
after  that  southward  to  Jojutla,  both  of 
which  towns  were  once  more  put  to  the 
sack. 

About  this  time  it  was  thought  that 
the  bandits  could  be  brought  to  terms  by 
moving  against  them  with  the  former 
-rebel  forces  of  Generals  Figueroa  and 
Asunsolo,  now  converted  into  loyal 
guards — for  a  consideration — but  the 
Zapatistas,  reinforced  by  the  former  rebel 
forces  of  "General"  Almazan,  another 
dissatisfied  revolutionary  leader,  first  in- 
flicted a  bloody  reverse  upon  Figueroa's 
rurales,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Sierra  of  Ocotlan,  which  separates  the 
States  of  Morelos  and  Guerrero,  after 
which  they  eluded  them  and  the  various 
Federal  columns  sent  after  them  by  beat- 
ing their  way  eastward  thru  the  State  of 
Morelos  and  across  the  ravines  of  Amat- 
zinac  into  the  neighboring  State  of 
Puebla. 

All  this  so-called  "campaign,"  on  the 
part  of  the  Zapatistas  was  marked  by 
acts  of  unbridled  murder,  arson  and  ra- 
pine. When  the  Government  forces  re- 
sorted to  savage  reprisals,  such  as  burn- 
ing down  villages,  imprisoning  women 
and  children,  and  hanging  or  shooting 
all  men  believed  to  be  in  league  with 
Zapata,  the  warfare  in  these  unhappy  dis- 
tricts of  Mexico  naturally  took  a  turn  for 
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the  worse,  and  the  whole  region  became 
almost  unhabitable. 

The  railway  traffic  between  the  capital 
and  Morelos  has  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still since  the  recent  holdup  and  massacre 
of  railway  passengers  and  their  escort  of 
armed  soldiers  half  way  between  Mexico 
City  and  Cuernavaca,  when  forty  per- 
sons were  killed. 

Since  this  event  several  of  the  railway 
stations  and  bridges  along  that  line  have 
been  burned  down  by  the  Zapatistas,  only 
a  few  hours  from  Mexico  City,  so  that 
the  railway  service  between  the  capital 
and  the  States  of  Morelos  and  Guerrero 
has  had  to  be  suspended  altogether. 

E^ollowing  these  outrages  Zapata's 
brother,  Eufemio,  accompanied  by  young 
"General"  Almazan  with  his  followers 
from  the  State  of  Puebla,  appeared  be- 
fore the  citv  of  Puebla  and  frightened 
the  citizens  of  that  staid  old  town  almost 
out  of  their  wits  by  sending  in  a  formal 
summons    for    surrender,  under  pain  .of 


"adding  another  red  page  to  the  history 
of  Mexico." 

Once  more  Federal  troops  from  the 
capital  had  to  be  rushed  to  this  threat- 
ened quarter.  On  the  day  of  their  ar- 
rival, Eufemio  Zapata  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  people  of  Puebla  another  sensa- 
tion by  suddenly  making  his  appearance 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  at  a  popular 
restaurant,  where  he  added  to  his  impu- 
dence by  signing  his  name  with  a  bold 
flourish  to  the  bill  of  fare,  after  which 
he  nonchalantly  mounted  his  waiting 
horse  and  cantered  out  of  town,  attended 
by  two  of  his  armed  followers. 

Since  then  the  Zapatistas  have  cut  off 
all  communication  between  Puebla  and 
the  capital. 

What  the  end  of  all  this  is  to  be  no- 
body in  Mexico  ventures  to  foretell. 
Whatever  thevoutcome,  Emiliano  Zapata 
and  his  brother  Eufemio  will  not  be  for- 
gotten when  the  score  of  the  present  rev- 
olution in  Mexico  comes  to  be  settled. 

Cf  !-rnavaca,   Mexico. 
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Says  Uncle  Samuel,  D.  C. — 

"As  I  looked  round  it  seemed  to  me 

'Twas  time  to  let  the  war-cry  cease. 

And  have  another  talk  on   Peace. 

But  tho  I've  spoken  plain  and  free, 

And  almost  urged  the   Powers  that  be, 

I  must  confess,"  says  Uncle  S., 

"I  have  not  met  with  much  success. 

The  Russian  Czar  is  in  a  huff 

With  all  that  Persian  strife  and  stuff, 

But  says  if  he  had  time  enough 

He'd   gladly   meet    us   at    The.  Hague 

And  testify  that   war's   a  plague. 

And  adds,  'What   folks  of  common  sense 

Would  bear   its   trouble   and    expense 

Could  they  get  what  they  need  without  it, 

And  that   is  all  there   is   about   it ! 

I'm   cramped   for  space — to   state  it  pat 

I've  hardly  room  to  swing  a  cat !' 

The   King   of   Italy   sent   word 

His  sentiments  were   in  accord 

With  my  proposal,  but   that  he 

Could    not    engage   as    conferee — 

That  his  chief  duty  now  must  be 

To   guard    the    rights   of   Tripoli ; 

As  hostile  races  seek  of  late 

To    rend   and    subjugate    the    State. 

And  he  must  hold  the  balance  straight. 

And    Kaiser    William,    too.    declined 

He  said  he  hoped  T  wouldn't  mind 


But  he  had  watched  so  close  and  long 

For  fear  that   something  would  go  wrong 

Tn  his  dominions,  here  or  there, 

That  he  could  scarcely  sleep  for  care — 

And  with  a  little  touch  of  gout 

ilis  nerves  had  almost  given  out, 

And  now,  if  Turkey  should  be  carved 

A  crowd  of  neighbors  nearly   starved 

Would  rush  in  eager  for  a  slice, 

And  some  would  try  to  get  helped  twice: 

So  he  must  keep  around  in  sight, 

To  see  the  job  was  done  up  right. 

And  England's  George  and  Mary  said 

They  wanted  Peace  to  go  ahead, 

But  did   not  see  their  way  quite  clear 

To   push  it  much   this   present   year. 

Their   recent    trip    across   the    sea 

Had  made  such  wear  and  tear,  that  she 

Must  put   new   ermine  on  the  gowns. 

And  he  musr  polish  up  the  crowns  ; 

As  it  would  never  do  to  shirk 

An  atom   of  this    royal   work, 

Should  they  omit  a  single  shine 

The    world    would    don't    the'r    rights    divine 

Well,  now  T've  done  my  level  best 

I'll  let  the   foreign  forces  rest; 

Just   where    1    stand    T've    made   them    know. 

So    back    tn    cleaning   house    I'll    go, 

This  task  at  home  is  pressing  me" — 

Says  Uncle  Samuel,  D.  C. 

T  \     v  PON  .     M  vs^. 
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Professor   of   Latin    in   Newcomb    College. 


THE  higher  education  of  women  has 
for  some  years  been  a  cause  sup- 
posed to  represent  among  its  sup- 
porters the  very  highest  advancement  in 
thought.  These  supporters  are  now  hav- 
ing the  conceit  taken  out  of  them  as  very 
"back  numbers"  indeed  by  a  newer 
school  of  educational  theorists  who  have 
discovered  that,  instead  of  working  out 
a  great  scheme  of  education  adapted  to 
woman's  peculiar  functions  and  destiny, 
the  educators  of  young  women  have 
merely  taught  them  to  imitate  the  educa- 
tion of  men;  that  whereas  woman  might 
have  been  provided  with  an  entirely  orig- 
inal and  exquisitely  becoming  educa- 
tional outfit  of  her  very  own,  she  has 
been  deceived  into  thinking  that  she 
looks  pretty  in  the  ill-fitting  garb  of 
man's  outgrown  educational  garments. 

As  their  main  point  of  attack  is  the 
college  course  and  the  studies  leading 
directly  to  it,  I  should  like  to  defend  the 
position  that  any  proposed  plan  for 
alteration  or  modification  of  woman's 
education  which  would  reduce,  upon 
howsoever  plausible  a  pretext,  the  purely 
intellectual  element  in  it,  must  eventuate 
in  deterioration  not  alone  of  cur  sex,  but 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

There  are  few  things  in  present- :lay 
educational  talk  that  please  me  less  than 
the  constant  citation  of  the  small  per- 
centage of  young  people  who  enter  col- 
lege as  a  major  premise  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  our  duty  so  to  arrange  our 
primary  and  secondary  school  courses 
that  the  percentage  may  grow  smaller 
yet.  Of  course,  the  conclusion  is  not 
stated  in  these  terms,  but  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  For  the  so  plausible  argu- 
ment that  because  so  many  boys  and 
girls  leave  even  the  lower  grades  of  the 
schools  to  go  to  work,  therefore  those 
grades  should  provide  them  with  manual 
training  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mand a  good  wage  in  that  work,  is  in 
reality  a  mere  catering  to  a  defective 
public  sentiment  by  the  very  educator 
whose  business  it  should  be  instead  to 
remedy  its   defects.     To  encourage  un- 
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taught  children  and  their  often  equally 
untaught  parents  to  believe  that  the  best 
thing  a  school  can  give  is  something  that 
will  make  it  advantageous  to  get  out  of 
school  as  soon  as  possible,  is  not  merely 
a  ridiculous  paradox,  but  it  is  giving  up 
the  hope  of  a  future  intelligent  citizen- 
ship for  the  present  gain  of  a  citizenship 
of  skilled  hands  and  mediocre  intellect — 
surely  a  very  unsatisfying  mess  of  pot- 
tage for  any  nation.  To  be  sure,  finan- 
cial and  other  obstacles  will  make  the 
college  course  an  impossible  goal  for  the 
majority,  but  it  might  be  a  much  reduced 
majority  if  more  were  being  done  to 
make  the  goal  seem  worth  while.  If  only, 
the  ambition  for  higher  education  were 
once  inspired  by  giving  poor  boys  and 
girls  a  glimpse  of  what  lies  beyond  the 
door  which  is  opened  by  it,  they  would 
find  a  way  around  that  obstacle,  even  as 
poor  boys  and  girls  have  done  before. 
But  instead  of  offering  this  glimpse,  the 
critics  of  the  cultural  type  of  education, 
both  for  boys  and  girls,  are  proclaiming 
loudly  that  it  does  not  fit  them  for  "life." 
"Life,"  so  it  would  appear,  consists  pri- 
marily of  raising  corn  and  making  bread. 
Tf  your  boy  and  girl  can  do  these  two 
things  well  when  they  leave  school,  you 
may  send  them  out  in  happy  confidence 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  If  in  addition 
to  these  prime  essentials  the  youth  knows 
how  to  produce  a  hand-made  table  and 
the  maid  to  create  a  one-piece  gown, 
they  lack  nothing  which  can  contribute 
to  the  making  of  that  sacred  foundation 
of  the  state,  a  happy  home.  If  I  seem 
to  be  putting  this  in  exaggerated  form, 
just  consult  any  Sunday  paper,  and  see 
what  is  heralded  as  the  most  striking 
educational  advance  of  the  region  and 
the  season.  That  the  boys  of  another 
school  have  formed  a  corn  club ;  that 
cooking  has  been  introduced  into  another 
school  for  girls.  The  joyous  acclaim 
of  these  educational  ( ?)  acquisitions 
assumes  it  as  unquestioned  that  if  a  boy 
has  raised  some  corn  and  sold  it  for 
money,  if  a  girl  has  made  something 
which  her  family  can  eat  up  with  celerity 
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and  a  good  digestion,  the  plane  of  their  child's  "preparation  for  life"  that  a 
respective  lives  has  been  raised  much  teacher  should  point  out  to  him  such  pro- 
nearer  heaven.  found  truths  as  that  a  bird  has  two  feet 

There  is  always  truth  enough  in  every  and  two  wings  and  one  tail,  let  it  be 
claim  made  for  industrial  education  to  pointed  out  in  woods  or  parks  rather 
carry  conviction  to  that  sort  of  mind  than  in  the  schoolroom  in  the  hours 
characterized  some  nineteen  centuries  which,  with  all  deference  to  those  who 
ago  as  'having  no  deepness  of  earth."  hold  the  adverse  view,  the  child  should 
The  zealous  advocates  of  industrial  and  be  devoting  to  mental  arithmetic, 
vocational  training  in  schools  urge  that  it  The  enthusiasts  for  the  vocational 
is  their  object  to  elevate  all  forms  of  school  assume  that  manual  training,  do- 
honorable  toil  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  mestic  science,  nature  study  and  the  like 
and  no  one,  to  be  sure,  can  quarrel  with  contain  all  the  mental  discipline  and  edu- 
so  estimable  an  object.  But  it  is  not  cative  power  of  the  culture  studies  which 
now,  and  never  has  been,  or  I  am  mis-'  they  would  replace,  but  it  seems  to  me 
taken,  the  educated  class  who  look  upon  that  this  assumption  has  a  very  inconsid- 
manual  labor  as  a  degrading  thing.  It  erable  basis  of  fact,  even  under  the  best 
is  precisely  the  unlettered  or  little  let-  conditions.  And  the  question  of  what  is 
tered  who  have  always  believed  that  such  the  most  valuable  kind  of  education  for 
employment  is  ''menial."  How  do  the  young  persons  is  not  to  be  fairly  an- 
pedagogs  who  are  going  to  "fit  young  swered  by  comparing  the  product  which 
people  for  life"  with  this  glorified  new  specialists  from  a  great  teachers'  college 
system  of  "giving  them  only  what  they  may  turn  out  in  industrial  work  with  the 
are  going  to  need"  after  school  days  efforts  of  the  half-educated  country 
think  that  they  can  lead  the  unlearned  to  school  teacher  in  grammar  and  arithme- 
a  saner  view  of  life's  values  if  they  re-  tic.  And  not  only  must  the  same  qual- 
duce  still  farther  their  already  limited  ity  of  work  in  each  of  the  educational 
study  of  books?  systems  be  compared  if  any  valid  conclu- 

That  in  regions  where  young  persons  sions  are  to  be  drawn,  but  another  thing 
can  receive  no  impulse  toward  cleanli-  must  be  considered.  What  reason  is 
ness  and  beauty  from  their  home  life  it  there  to  suppose  that  if  nature  study, 
is  properly  the  work  of  the  schools  both  manual  training  and  housekeeping  were 
to  give  that  impulse  and  direct  it  after  it  made  to  predominate  in  our  schools  in- 
has  been  awakened,  I  do  not  doubt.  But  stead  of  the  studies  hallowed  by  scholas- 
if  the  schools  aim  no  higher  than  to  im-  tic  tradition,  the  average  excellence  of 
plant  a  taste  for  better  home  surround-  their  teaching  would  be  in  the  least 
ings  I  believe  that  they  will  only  have  higher?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  see  that 
achieved  a  temporary  good  which  will  there  must  be  a  condition  precisely  par- 
eventually  bear  fruit  in  a  demand  for  allcl  to  that  now  existing  for  the  ortho- 
more  physical  comforts,  but  not  for  cor-  dox  curriculum — a  few  well-trained, 
responding  intellectual  good.  To  my  well-paid  specialists  doing  good  work  in 
mind  the  essential  studies  to  every  our  cities  and  larger  institutions  of  learn- 
scheme  of  education  are  those  which  ing,  ill-taught,  ill-paid  and  unambitious 
train  to  clear  reasoning  and  the  power  of  teachers  spreading  low  ideals  and  slov- 
lucid  expression — pre-eminently  mathe-  enly  methods  in  the  country  and  the  low- 
matics  and  language  work.  In  schools  salaried  schools  generally?  Fancy  sci- 
located  where  industrial  and  domestic  entific  agriculture  being  taught  in  schools 
training  really  are  needed  to  supplement  by  a  lot  of  women  who  have  never  even 
the  lack  in  home  surroundings,  they  successfully  raised  a  pansy  bed!  That 
should  not  supplant  these  essential  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  should  surely  have, 
studies,  but  serve  for  recreation  and  If  you  cannot  now  prevent  school  boards 
physical  exercise,  so  that  the  time  now  from  hiring  teachers  of  English  g ram- 
spent  in  play  or  in  work  at  home  would  mar  who  cannot  tell  "lay"  from  "lie."  d^ 
be  spent  in  equally  restful  or  useful  pur-  you  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  going 
suits,  but  under  a  supervision  that  would  to  show  a  more  developed  educational 
see  that  they  actually  were  made  profit-  conscience  in  employing  teachers  of  the 
able  or   restful.      And  if  it   is   vital   to  a.  industrial    arts          Mo    doilbl    the    public 
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has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  amount  of 
poor  teaching  which  it  pays  taxes  to 
maintain,  but  the  public  ought  to  be  made 
to  see  that  it  is  not  necessarily  thru 
changing  the  subjects  taught  that  it  is 
going  to  get  its  money's  worth. 

Last  summer  I  listened  to  a  flowery 
Chautauqua  lecturer,  who,  however,  was 
distinctly  not  casting  any  floral  tributes 
at  the  feet  of  the  modern  pedagog.  His 
motto  was:  "Get  the  children  into  touch 
with  nature ;  do  not  waste  their  precious 
souls  on  dry  and  profitless  grammar  and 
history  and  mathematics."  To  illustrate 
the  failure  of  our  schools  to  impart  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  commonest  facts 
he  resorted  to  anecdote.  A  visitor  to  a 
graded  school  elected  to  question  the  pu- 
pils concerning  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica. Not  finding  a  superabundance  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  distinguished 
explorer,  he  finally  said,  "Why,  children, 
I  don't  suppose  you  even  know  that  Co- 
lumbus is  dead.''  Hereupon  one  small 
boy  piped  up  sympathetically,  "Why,  no ; 
I  hadn't  even  heard  that  he  was  ill." 

The  audience  seemed  considerably  im- 
prest by  the  logic  of  this  illustration,  but 
an  old  and  notably  successful  teacher 
murmured  to  me,  "If  the  teacher  had 
only  kept  them  in  touch  with  nature,  I 
suppose  of  course  thev  would  have  heard 
of  it." 

I  hope  that  the  moral  of  my  illustra- 
tion is  not  obscure.  It  is  intended  to  be 
that  much  that  is  being  urged  as  neces- 
sary to  fit  young  women  especially  for 
life  is  no  more  actually  calculated  to  do  it 
than  keeping  those  children  in  touch  with 
nature  would  have  given  them  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. It  seems  to  me  that  numerous  ob- 
jectors to  the  existent  college  course  for 
women  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
many  things  that  a  woman  never  will 
need  in  later  life  have  a  very  insufficient 
comprehension  of  what  a  woman's  life 
should  be,  and  of  what,  if  she  is  going  to 
be  a  human  being  and  not  merely  a  fe- 
male, she  "needs"  to  make  her  truly  use- 
ful and  happy.  For  as  a  half  of  the  hu- 
man race  she  needs  every  sort  of  study 
which  will  develop  her  intellect  and  her 
reasoning  power  to  precisely  the  .same 
extent  that  the  male  half  of  the  race 
does.  And  of  the  studies  tending  to  de- 
velop manual  deftness,  the  esthetic  sense, 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  if  there  is  anv 


difference  in  the  degree  to  which  the  two 
sexes    require   them,  women   need    them 
rather  the  less  of  the  two,  because,  either 
by  a  real  sex  difference  or  the  accumu- 
lated inheritance  from  housekeeping  an- 
cestresses,   women    already    possess    the 
more  of  these   qualities.      Yet  the   new 
educational  scheme  proposes  to  empha- 
size yet  farther  something  in  which  wo- 
man is   now  rather  over-developed,  but 
expects  to  maintain  her  intellectual  bal- 
ance by  making  these  things  in  her  "sci- 
entific" instead  of  merely  instinctive.    In 
my  opinion  the  last  and  least  thing  that 
needs  to  be  taught  to  young  girls  is  that 
marriage,  motherhood   and   the   care   of 
the  home  form  the    one  real  vocation  of 
womankind,  and  that  any  other  callings 
in  which  they  may  engage  are  unfortu- 
nate makeshifts  arising  from  their  having 
missed  the  sole  divinely  appointed  one. 
For  that  is  the  sort  of  doctrine  which  is 
in  line  with  all  their  traditions,  and  to 
emphasize  it  still  farther  is  not  to  give 
any  new  educative  impulse  to  their  lives, 
but  to  encourage  them   to  stick   in   the 
same  rut  which  has  so  long  determined 
the  direction  of  feminine  life.    The  high- 
est point  of  outlook  to  which  the  road 
bordered  by  this  rut  seems  to  have  been 
able   to  lead   mothers  of  today  is   com- 
monly exprest  in  terms  of  the  following 
maternal  formula:   "I  want  my  daughter 
to  learn  something  in  school  so  that  if 
she  ever  has  to  work,  she  will  be  able  to 
support  herself."      A  noble  sentiment,  is 
it  not  ?     My  highest  hope  for  my  daugh- 
ter is  that  she  may  attain  the  place  for 
which  she  was  designed  by  her  Creator  of 
dependence  upon  the  bounty  of  some  ami- 
able male  creature  with  a  good  income, 
but   if   she   should   be   among  those   for 
whom  the  designs  of  an  omnipotent  God 
unaccountably     miscarry,     I     wish     her 
teachers  to  have  provided  her  with  some 
accomplishment    convertible    into    suffi- 
cient   income   to    keep    her    out    of    the 
poorhouse.      That   is    all.      There   is   no 
thought  of  the  happiness  which  lies  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  itself,  still  less 
of  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the 
woman  who  fits  herself  for  and  pursues 
some  form  of  professional  life,  not  be- 
cause she  is  forced  into  it  thru  failure  to 
marry  or  necessity    of    self-support,  but 
because  she  sees  in  it  the  truest  means  of 
serving  mankind  and  developing  her  own 
character.      There  is  also  a  fact  which 
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we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  in  this 
age  consecrated  to  specialization,  namely, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  callings  for 
which  the  best  preparation  is  not  secured 
by  an  over-specialized  training  in  what 
we  conceive  to  be  their  peculiar  func- 
tions. Motherhood  appears  to  me  to 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  list.  The 
poorest  mothers  I  have  ever  seen  are 
those  in  whom  the  domestic  qualities 
have  been  most  developed,  and  who  have 
been  trained  to  believe  that  only  as 
housekeepers  and  nurses  of  children  will 
they  have  attained  the  true  success  of 
feminine  life. 

The  college  courses  for  women  had  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  I  think,  been  awak- 
ening some  realization  of  these  things, 
when  came  the  domestic  economists, 
bringing  a  really  good  thing,  but  weak- 
ening its  great  possibilities  thru  trying 
to  prove  its  goodness  by  arguing  every 
other  thing  in  feminine  education  bad. 
Now,  I  believe  in  domestic  science,  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  disposition  of  its 
promoters  to  "want  the  earth."  A  young 
domestic  science  graduate  told  me  re- 
cently that  an  important  feature  of  her 
course  was  planning  what  could  be  left 
out  of  the  present  school  and  college 
curriculum  to  make  a  place  for  domestic 
science.  I  trust  that  my  estimate  of  this 
sort  of  pedagogic  effort  was  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  added  information  that 
the  subject  selected  for  elimination  was 
Latin.  To  replace  the  hnguage  which 
has  molded  the  speech  and  thought  of  all 
succeeding  ages  by  a  course  in  making 
fudge !  And  that  is  what  they  do,  you 
know,  for  I  have  seen  it  with  these  eyes 
in  published  courses  for  domestic  sci- 
ence classes.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain 
spiritual  uplift  received  from  making 
fudge  by  truly  scientific — and  prayerful 
— methods,  which  is  missed  when  you 
make  it  over  a  gas-burner  in  your  own 
bedroom,  and  after  retiring  hours  at 
that.  I  suppose  there  is  even  a  scientific 
way  of  stirring  it  that  does  not  make 
your  arm  ache,  and  develops  brain  mat- 
ter as  well  as  muscle.  But  considering 
that  hardly  a  girl  has  gone  to  college  in 
the  past  twenty  years  who  has  not 
learned  to  make  fudge  purely  as  an  extra 
to  courses  most  rigidly  scholastic,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  educational  gain  de- 
rived  from  making  fudge  a^   something 


to  count  toward  a  degree  scarcely  vindi- 
cates its  transference  from  bedroom  to 
classroom. 

Whatever  a  woman's  predominant  oc- 
cupation, she  becomes  really  fitted  for  life 
only  in  proportion  as  she  develops  her 
mind  and  soul.  Every  study  which  en- 
ables her  to  know  art  and  literature 
better,  to  understand  better  some  branch 
of  science,  some  period  of  history,  the 
economic  tendencies  of  certain  national 
life,  and  thus  to  see  the  inter-relation  of 
all  literature,  all  science,  all  history  and 
all  life,  is  needed  for  that  development. 
The  courses  in  household  economy  do 
embrace  some  subjects  unquestionably 
educative  in  their  effects.  But  that  as  a 
whole  they  are  too  one-sided  is  shown 
by  the  very  educational  ideals  preached 
by  their  graduates ;  that  that  very  one- 
sidedness  makes  them  defective  even  on 
what  is  supposed  to  be  their  strongest 
side,  the  scientific,  has  been  the  unasked 
testimony  to  me  of  science  teachers  who 
have  happened  to  have  working  together 
in  their  classes  regular  academic  stu- 
dents and  students  from  the  domestic 
science  departments  of  the  same  institu- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  to 
feed  and  house  your  family  according  to 
the  latest  dictates  of  science,  but  the 
modern  advocates  of  special  training  for 
motherhood  seem  to  assume  that  chil- 
dren never  grow  beyond  the  stages  of 
colic  and  teething,  and  to  admit  as  a 
truth  the  adage  which  I  myself  have  al- 
ways been  charitably  inclined  to  believe 
slanderous — that  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  really  is  thru  his  stomach.  For  no 
suggestion  seems  to  be  made  that  a 
woman  requires  a  trained  intellect  and 
broad  interests  to  meet  dangers  and 
needs  in  her  family  no  less  acute  and 
vital  than  indigestion  and  the  ailments 
of  infancy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to 
woman's  becoming  "sphere."  it  is  certain 
that  the  impulse  which  is  forcing  her 
into  a  share  of  the  civic  and  educational 
life  of  every  community  is  one  that  is 
destined  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 
Tf  her  share  is  to  be  a  worthy  one,  her 
young  womanhood  must  have  every 
form  of  training  which  Will  make  her 
views  of  education,  of  morality,  of  gov- 
ernment national  and  municipal,  broad 
and  sane. 

\l  W     OKI  !  ans.     I 


THE  EDUCATIONAL 
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MANY  books  intended  primarily 
for  teachers  or  for  pupils  have 
been  reviewed  during  the  past 
year  in  our  regular  weekly  department 
of  literary  criticism,  when  they  were  of 
some  special  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  but  most  of  the  publications  of 
this  class  are  reserved  for  this  issue, 
where  they  can  be  compared  as  to  their 
relative  merits  by  teachers  and  for 
teachers.  It  is  after  all  a  question  of 
relative  merit,  because  the  school  books 
now  being  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  almost  uniformly  of  high 
quality.  There  is  among  them  no 
such  wide  variation  from  excellence  to 
worthlessness  or  worse  as,  for  example, 
exists  between  novels  or  biographies  or 
volumes  of  verse  for  the  year.  This  is 
partly,  of  course,  because  the  rigid 
structure  of  our  school  system  does  not 
permit  of  any  great  originality  in  scope 
or  method.  A  new  book  must  "fit  in" 
or  it  does  not  get  in,  and  this  tends 
toward  uniformity  and  conventionality. 
The  chief  changes  that  we  note  from 
year  to  year  are  a  closer  application  of 
lessons  to  life,  a  greater  differentiation 
among  textbooks,  adapting  them  to  spe- 
cial classes  and  grades,  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  order  of  treatment 
and  method  of  presentation,  and  a  con- 
tinuous improvement  in  typography,  for- 
mat and  illustration.  Many  of  these 
books  are  so  attractive  that  even  the  re- 
viewer can  hardlv  resist  reading  them, 
and,  indeed,  learning  from  them,  not- 
withstanding ttat  ex  officio  he  is  sup- 
posed to  know  it  all  already.  If  this  im- 
provement in  textbooks  keeps  on  the 
teacher  will  become  superfluous  unless 
he  discovers  that  he  has  other  duties 
than   the  mere  conveyance  of  informa- 
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tion  and  the  elucidation  of  unnecessary 
difficulties. 

English 

The  Age  of  Alfred.     By  E.  J.   Snell.     Macmillan.     $3. 
Medieval  English  Literature.      By  W.   P.   Ker.      Home 

University  Library.     Holt.     50  cents. 
Standard     Short     Course     for    Evening    Schools.       By 

William    Estabrook    Chancellor.      American    Book. 

50  cents. 
First    Reader   for    Foreigners.      By    Mary    F.    Sharpe. 

American    Book.      40    cents. 
First    Lessons    in   English    for   Foreigners   in    Evening 
■  Schools.        By     Frederick     Houghton.        American 

Book.      40    cents. 
English   for  New  Americans.      By  W.    Stanwood   Field 

and  Mary  E.  Coveney.     Silver  Burdett.     60  cents. 
Early    Stories    and    Songs.      By    Mary    Clark    Barnes. 

New   York:   Revell.      60  cents. 
Everyday     English.       Book     One.       By     Franklin     T. 

Baker  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike.     Macmillan.     3s 

cents. 
New    Composition-Rhetoric.      By    Fred    Newton    Scott 

and    Joseph    Villiers    Denney.      Allyn    and    Bacon. 

$1.20. 
New  Composition   and  Rhetoric  for  Schools.     By  Rob- 
ert   Herrick    and    Lindsay    Todd    Damon.       Scott. 

Foresman.     $1. 
Study   of  the  Paragraph.      By  Helen  Thomas.      Ameri- 
can  Book   Co.      50   cnts. 
English     Composition    in    Theory    and    Practice.       By 

Henry    Seidel    Canby,    Frederick    Erastus    Pierce. 

Henry    Noble    MacCracken,    Alfred    Arundel    May, 

Thomas  Goddard  Wright.     Macmillan.      $1.25. 
English   for   Secondary   Schools.      By   W.    F.    Webstr. 

Houghton,      go  cents. 
Elementary    English.      By    Lillian    G.    Kimball.      Book- 
One,    40    cents;    Book   Two,    60    cents.      American 

Book. 
Expository     Writing.       By     Maurice     Garland     Fulton. 

Macmillan.      $1.40. 
Rhetorical  Principles  of  Narration.     By  Carroll  Lewis 

Maxcey.     Houghton  Mifflin.      $1.25. 
Essentials   of  Exposition   and  Argument.      By   William 

Trufant    Foster.      Houghton    Mifflin,      go    cents. 
Practical    Training    in    English.       By    H.    A.    Kellow. 

Heath.  '  75   cents. 
Sources    of   Interest  in   High   School  English.      By    C. 

Edward  Jones.     American  Book.      80  cents. 
Elements   of  Phonetics,   English,   French   and   German. 

Translated     and    Adapted    by    Walter    Rippmann 

from   Professor  Vietor's  "Kleine  Phonetik."     Dut- 

ton.      75   cents. 
Art    of   Effective    Public    Speaking.      By    Ernest    Pert 

wee.      Button.     $1.25. 
American    Oratory    of   Today.      Edited   by    Edwin    Du- 

Bois    Shurter.      Austin,    Texas:    South- West    Pub. 

Co.     $1.75. 
Great   Speeches  and   How  to    Make   Them.      By   Gren- 

ville   Kleiser.      Funk  &  Wagnalls.      $1.35. 
High   School   Debate   Book.      By   E.    C.    Robbins.      Mc- 

Clurg.      $1. 
Riverside    Readers.      By    J.    H.    Van    Sickle    and    W. 

See.armii.ler,      assisted     by     F.      Jenkins.        Second 

Reader,  40  cents;  Third  Reader,   50  cents;  Fourth 

Reader,   55   cents.      Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin. 
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hifth  Reader.  By  Clarence  F.  Carroll  and  Sarah  C. 
Brooks.      Appleton.      45   cents. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  Book  Four.  By  G. 
Burchill,  W.  L.  Ettinger  and  E.  D.  Shimer.  Sil- 
ver,   Burdett.      50    cents. 

Everychild's  Series  Old  Time  Tales.  By  Kate  F.  Cs 
well.  In  Those  Days.  By  Ella  B.  Hallock.  Mac- 
millan.     40    cents. 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  By  Agnes  R. 
Matthews.      Gmn.      45   cents. 

Little  Stories  of  England.  By  Maude  Barrows  Dut- 
ton.     American   Book.     40  cents. 

Around _  the  Fire.  By  H.  M.  Burr.  New  York:  As- 
sociation Press.      75  cents. 

Trading  and  Exploring.  By  Agnes  Vinton  Luther. 
American  Book.     40  cents. 

Cave,  Mound  and  Lake  Dwellers.  By  Florence  Hol- 
brook.      Boston:    Heatn.      40   cents. 

Indian  Stories.  By  Cicero  Newell.  Silver  Burdett- 
50    cents. 

Bird  Stories  from  Burroughs.  Sketches  of  Bird  Life 
taken  from  the  works  of  John  Burroughs.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton,    Mifflin.      60  cents. 

Our  Common  Friends  and  Foes.  By  Edwin  Arthur 
Turner.      American   Book.      30  cents. 

In  Fableland.  By  Emma  Serl.  Silver  Burdett.  45 
cents. 

Heroes  of  Everyday  Life.  By  Fanny  E.  Coe.  Ginn. 
40   cents. 

Friendship  of  Nations.  By  Lucile  Gulliver.  Ginn. 
60    cents. 

Faiiy  Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act.  By  Lillian 
Edith    Nixon.      Doubleday.      75    cents. 

Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form.  Book  Five. 
By  Augusta  Stevenson.  Boston:  Houghtcn,  Mif- 
flin.     30    cents. 

The  Mother  Goose  Reader.  By  C.  W.  Mick^ns  and 
Louise    Robinson.      Silver,    Burdett.      36   cents. 

Goldt  11  Treasury,  Third  Reader.  By  Charles  M.  Steb- 
bins.      American   Book.     48  cents. 

Primary  Language  Lessons.  By  Emma  Serl.  Ameri- 
can   Book.      3s   cents. 

Child's  Reader  in  Verse.  By  Emma  L.  Eldridge. 
American  Book.     25  cents. 

Industrial  Primer.  By'  Mary  B.  Grubb  and  Frances 
Lilian   Taylor.      Boston:    Heath.      30    cents. 

Heroes  and  Greathearts  and  Then  Animal  Friends. 
By  John  T.    Dale.      Boston:    Heath.      60  cents. 

Everyman's  Library.  Pi^rs  Plowman,  The  Vision  of 
a  People's  Christ.  By  William  Langland.  Ar- 
thurian Tales  and  Chronicles.  By  Wace  and 
Layamon.      Dutton.      35    cents   each. 

Selections  from  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Clarence  Griffin 
Child.      Boston:    Heath.      75   cents. 

Tudor  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  William  Allan  Nti'- 
son  and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike.  35  cents.  ti 
Volumes.      Macmillan. 

Ben  Greet  Shakespeare. 
The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  60  cents;  As 
You  Like  it,  60 
cents.      Doubleday. 

Shakespeare's  King 

Henry  the  F  i  f  t  h. 
Edited  by  Edgar 
Coit  Morris.  Si'ver. 
Burdett.      30   cents. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of 
Hamlet.  By  Henry 
N.  Hudson.  Ginn. 
45    cents. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama.  (>■  n 
eral  Editor,  Felix  E. 
S  c  h  e  1  1  i  n  g.  Bea 
mont  and  Fletch  v. 
Edit  d  by  Felix  E. 
Schelling.  Christo- 

pher Marlowe,  With 
an  Introduction  1  y 
William  I. yon 

Phelps.  Webster  and 
Tourneur.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Ash- 
•ley  H.  Thorndike. 
American  Book.  70 
cents   each. 

English  Readings  for 
Schools.  General 
Editor,  Wilbur  Lu- 
cius Cross.  Scott's 
Itanhoe,  50  cents; 
Macaulax's    Essavs  on 


Clive  and  Hastings,  35  cents;  Stevensoffs 
Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Don- 
key, 40  cents;  Milton's  I' Allegro,  II  Pense- 
roso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  25  cents;  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson,  25  cents;  Selections  from  Hux- 
ley, 25  cents;  English  Lyrics  from  Dryden  to 
Burns,   35   cents.      Holt. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Education  Areopagitica 
and  Commonwealth.  By  John  Milton.  Edited  by 
Laura  E.  Lockwood.  Dickens's  Reader.  Ar- 
ranged by  Ella  M.'  Powers.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
40   cents   each. 

Macmillan  Pocket  Classics.  Odyssey  of  Homer,. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Alexander 
Pope.  Edited  by  Edgar  S.  Shumway  and  Waldo 
Shumway.  Selected  Poems.  Edited  by  Henry  W. 
Boynton.      Macmillan.      25    cents. 

Lake  English  Classics.  Edited  by  Lindsay  Todd 
Damon.  Oregon  Trail.  By  Francis  Parkman, 
40  cents;  Shorter  English  Poems.  Edited  by 
Vida  D.  Scudder,  35  cents.  Chicago:  S.ott, 
Foresman. 

English  Lyrical  Poetry.  By  Edward  Bliss  Reed. 
Yale  University  Press.     $2. 

Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by 
Robert  Armistead  Stewart.  Richmond,  Ya. :  B. 
F    Johnson   Pub.   Co.      35   cents. 

Five  Short  Courses  of  Reading  in  English  Literature. 
By  C.  T.  Winchester.     Ginn.     50  cents. 

What  Books  to  Read  and  How  to  Read.  By  David 
Pryde  and  Francis  W.  Halsey.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.      75    cents. 

An  Introduction  to  the  English  Classics.  Bv  W.  P. 
Trent,  C.  L.  Hanson,  W.  T.  Brewster'.  G'nn. 
$1.25. 

The  eighty-five  volumes  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  survey  do  not  exhaust  the 
publications  of  the  year  in  the  field  of 
English  instruction,  but  they  fairly  rep- 
resent it.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  not 
a  formal  grammar  in  the  list.  The  teach 
ing  of  English  grammar  tends  nowadays 
to  fall  between  two  stools — the  austere 
philology  of  the  graduate  school  and  the 
inconsistent  and  confusing  manuals  of 
the  secondary  schools.  At  least  two 
things  are  needed  in  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  English  grammar — essential 


THE    BATTLE    WITH    THE    CANNON    BV    VICTOR    HUGO 
From    "The -Carroll    and    Brooks    Fifth    Reader"    (Appleton) 
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agreement  upon  its  terminology  and  defi- 
nitions, and  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  grammatical  authority,  of  ''right" 
and  '"wrong''  as  applied  to  questions 
of  syntax.  The  question  of  terminology, 
at  least,  is  now  under  special  discussion 
both  here  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
temporary  pause  in  the  publication  of 
school  grammars  may  therefore  be  a 
hopeful  sign. 

The  publications  of  the  year  fall  into 
broad  divisions.  There  are  books  that 
aim  to  teach  how  to  speak  or  to  write 
English ;  there  are  readers  for  grammar 
grades  and  specially  edited  texts  for  high 
school  and  college  classes ;  and  books 
also  for  the  general  reader  that  tell  him 
what  he  should  read  and  how  he  may  s^tt 
the  most  profit  out  of  his  reading.  Be- 
sides these  groups  the  list  contains  two 
historical  manuals  of  special  interest,  F.J. 
Snell's  The  Age  of  Alfred  and  Professor 
Ker's  Medieval  English  Literature.  Mr. 
Snell's  volume  will  be  a  useful  member 
of  an  uneven  series,  of  which  Seccombe's 
"The  Age  of  Johnson"  and  Herford's 
"The  Age  of  Wordsworth"  are  most  ad- 
mirable examples.  Professor  Ker  gives 
a  swift  and  vivid  sketch  of  a  difficult 
period  with  a  proportion  and  detail 
which  are  possible  only  to  the  literary 
skill  and  to  the  ripe  scholarship  in  this 
period,  in  which  few  are  his  equal. 

A  distinctive  note  in  the  text  books  on 
writing  English  is  the  effort  to  meet  spe- 
cific social  needs  in  a  specific  way.  Of 
especial  interest  is  the  group  of  texts  de- 
signed to  aid  our  foreign-born  population 
in  acquiring  English.  Superintendent 
Chancellor  combines  in  a  single  volume 
A  Standard  Short  Course  for  Evening 
Schools,  elementary  instruction  for  adult 
beginners  in  English,  and  in  arithmetic, 
civil  government  and  physiology.  Both 
the  substance  and  the  method  of  Mary 
F.  Sharpe's  First  Reader  for  Foreigners 
and  of  Frederick  Hou?hton's  First  Les- 
sons in  English  for  Foreigners  in  Even- 
ing Schools  are,  while  arranged  progres- 
sively, more  elementary  and  more  home- 
ly than  those  in  "Mr.  Chancellor's  volume. 
Eike  them  in  this  resoect  is  English  for 
New  Americans,  by  W.  Stanwood  Field 
and  Mary  E.  Coveney ;  but  the  extensive 
vocabulary  of  this  book  in  Armenian, 
Greek,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Poh'sh.  Rus- 
sian,  Swedish,  Syriac  and  Yiddish,  will 


especially  adapt  it  for  use  with  classes 
which  include  foreigners  of  diverse  na- 
tionalities. Mary  Clark  Barnes's  Early 
Stories  and  Songs,  likewise  designed  to 
instruct  foreigners  in  English,  will  by  its 
use  of  biblical  stories  be  especially  suited 
to  the  use  of  mission  schools. 

Another  result  of  the  same  impulse  to 
social  adaptation  is  the  insertion  of  chap- 
ters on  the  technical  forms  of  business 
correspondence.      Professors  Baker  and 
Thorndike,  in  Everyday  English,   Book 
I,  allow  no  one  to  surpass  them  in  zeal 
for  the  practical  aspects  of  letter  waiting. 
On  page  155  the  grade  pupil  is  requested 
to  "frame  a  protest"  to  apply  when  he 
has  been  away  from  home  during  August 
and  closed  his  house,  but  afterward  gets 
"a   gas  bill   of   the   usual   size,   just  the 
same."    The  distinctive  emphasis  of  this 
book  is,  however,  upon  the  principle  that 
language  is  primarily  oral.     In  real  life 
habits    of   speaking    are   apt    to    control 
habits   of   writing.      Accordingly   a    full' 
third    of    the    exercises    are    devoted    to 
oral  rather  than  to  written  composition. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Denney,  in  their  Neiv 
Composition-Rhetoric,  a  new  edition  of 
their   well-known    work,    continue    their 
characteristic  stress  upon  the  paragraph 
as  the  unit  of  thought  and  of  composi- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,   Messrs.   Herrick 
and  Damon,  in  their  new  and  thoroly  re- 
vised  edition  of  New  Composition   an  I 
Rhetoric  for  Schools,  while  giving  to  the 
paragraph,  as  such,  a  total  of  forty-eight 
pages,  devote  to  the  sentence  a  total  of 
113  pages,  and  to  the  problems  of  diction 
103.    "From  the  period  in  which  the  par- 
agraph occupied  the  center  of  the  stage 
in    rhetorical    instruction,"    they    say    in 
their  preface,   "we  are  now  fortunately 
emerging."  This  is  not  the  case  with  The 
Study  of  the  Paragraph,  by  Miss  Helen 
Thomas.    This  book  might  have  emerged 
from  a  course  in  the  psychology  of  child 
study.    Practice  in  writing  the  paragraph 
passes,    we    are    told,    thru    the    formal 
stage  of  "Imitation,"  and  the  transitory 
stage  of  "Suggestion,"  to  achieved  per- 
sonal expression  in  the  stage  of  "Orig- 
inality."     The  book,  while  based   on   a 
valid    progression,    falls,    itself,    into    a 
"transitory"  stage  between  a  thesis  in  de 
scriptive  psychology  and  a  text  book  in 
composition. 
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Two  other  well-known  books  on  com- 
position come  to  new  editions  this  year — 
llnglish  Composition  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  by  a  syndicate  of  Yale  instruct- 
ors, headed  by  Professor  Canby,  and 
English  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  W.  F. 
Webster.  The  first  named  has  been 
somewhat  recast  in  order  better  to  har- 
monize the  points  of  view  and  methods 
of  the  several  collaborators.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's new  edition  continues  his  character- 
istic effort  to  unite  the  teaching  of  com- 
position and  of  literature.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  author  should  retain  the 
inaccurate  and  misleading  musical  nota- 
tion as  a  means  of  marking  the  scansion 
of  verse. 

Several  text  books  dealings  with  spe- 
cial kinds  of  composition  deserve  com- 
ment. Professor  Fulton  has  prepared,  in 
Expository  Writing,  a  text  illustrating 
by  abundant  and  complete  examples  how 
expository  processes  are  modified  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  functions  and  themes,  espe- 
cially scientific  ones.  Professor  Max- 
cey's  interesting  Rhetorical  Principles  of 
Narration  is  available  either  as  a  text 
book  in  advanced  courses  in  composition 
or  as  a  manual  for  use  in  the  literary 
study  of  fiction.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  have  issued  President  Foster's  valu- 
able Argumentation  and  Debate  in  an 
edition  revised  and  supplemented  for  use 
in  secondary  schools  under  the  title 
Essentials  of  Exposition  and  Argument. 
Many  college  instructors  will  regret  that 
the  new  work  will,  as  it  comes  into  use  in 
secondary  schools,  tend  to  lessen  the 
availability  of  its  predecessor  for  college 
courses. 

Public  speaking  is  certainly  destined 
to  a  renaissance  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges— but  our  manuals,  for  the  most 
part,  still. leave  much  to  be  desired.  We 
have  manuals  of  debate,  and  manuals 
which  deal  with  the  conditions  of  effec- 
tive public  address ;  and  we  are  begin- 
ning indeed  to  cultivate  oral  English  in 
our  schools.  But  the  pronunciation  of 
our  language,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter,  we  still  outrageously 
neglect.  We  have  in  America  adopted 
no  popular  manual  like  Rippman's  Ele- 
ments of  Phonetics,  and  if  we  should, 
we  have  few  who  could  teach  others 
how  to  achieve  a  pleasing  pronunciation. 
There   is    more   of   culture   and    of   real 
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social    effi- 

c  i  e  n  c  y     in- 

v  o  1  v  e  d     in 
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nouncing our 

language 
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and     fame 
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voice.      He 

must     catch 

his  Americans  young.    Mr.  Pertwee's  Art 

of  Effective  Public  Speaking  is  the  work 

of   an   English   teacher  who   emphasizes 

elocution  more,  and  the  precise  intellec- 
tual preparation  of  one's  address  less 
than  a  corresponding  American  teacher 

would  do.  Professor  Shurter's  Amer- 
ican Oratory  of  Today  is  little  more 
than  a  large  collection  of  declamations 
chosen  from  contemporary  addresses. 
As  such  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
Mr.  Kleiser's  Great  Speeches  and  How 
to  Make  Them  provokes  a  smile  by  its 
ambitious  title,  but  contains  many  prac- 
tical suggestions.  Mr.  Robbins,  in  his 
High  School  Debate  Book,  presents, 
with  a  brief  chapter  on  the  art  of  debate, 
eighteen  briefs  upon  representative  pub- 
lic questions,  for  the  use  of  amateur  de- 
baters. The  bibliographies  are  useful, 
but  the  ready-made  briefs  relieve  the 
young  debater  of  too  much  of  the  ana- 
lytical discipline  in  which  the  distinctive 
value  of  debating  greatly  lies. 

The  year  has  been  prolific  in  readers. 
Twenty-one  titles  stand  in  our  list.  Col- 
lectively the  array  is  an  encouraging 
witness  to  the  progress  of  illustration 
and  printing  in  this  field.  Aside  from 
the  interest  of  their  contents  the  River- 
side Readers,  by  J.  II.  Van  Sickle  and 
W.  Seegmiller,  are  really  remarkable  as 
examples  of  typography  and  color- 
printing.  But  what  is  true  in  a  super- 
lative sense  of  this  series  is  true  in 
scarcely  less  degree  of  other  reader-. 
notably  the  series  by  C.  F.  Carroll  and 
Sarah  C.  Brooks,  and  the  volumes  in  the 
Progressive  Road  fo  Reading,  by  Burch 
ill,  Ettinger  and  Shimer.  The  most  strik 
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ing  thing  to  the  reviewer  of  these 
numerous  readers  is  their  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  English  class- 
room in  the  grammar-school  is  recog- 
nized as  the  place  of  instruction,  not  in 
"'English"  only,  but  in  folk  lore,  history, 
animal  life,  exploration  and  applied  mor- 
als. The  Greeks  would  have  liked  the 
idea.  A  marked  feature  is  the  appear- 
ance of  many  supplementary  readers, 
each  adjusted  to  some  special  kind  of 
theme  or  interest.  Among  such  are  Folk 
Tales,  drawn  from  primitive  races,  by 
Kate  F.  Oswell ;  The  Seven  Champions 


peoples.  Florence  Holbrook  has  made  a 
grade  reader  dealing  with  Cave,  Mound 
and  Lake  Dwellers.  Indian  Stories 
records  stories  written  from  the  first- 
hand experience  of  Major  Cicero  Newell, 
a  former  Indian  agent.  In  Bird  Stories 
from  John  Burroughs  and  Our  Common 
Friends  and  Foes  we  have  two  readers, 
one  in  the  charming  style  of  our  chief 
literary  naturalist,  and  the  other  written 
to  interest  children  in  the  lives  of  the 
toad,  the  quail,  the  owl,  the  mosquito, 
the  house-fly,  the  cabbage  butterfly  and 
the   chickadee.     To  make   ethical   ideals 


WATER-POWER    ON    GENESEE   RIVER,    ROCHESTER 
From   Dryer's   "High   School   Geography"    (A.    B.   C.) 


of  Christendom,  in  which  Agnes  R. 
Matthews  has  put  into  simple  modern 
English  much  of  the  fadeless  charm  of 
a  famous  romance  of  chivalry ;  Little 
Stories  of  England,  containing  stories 
by  Maude  Barrows  Dutton  about  men 
and  women  who  have  been  prominent  in 
the  progress  of  the  English  race ;  H.  M. 
Burr's  Around  the  Fire,  in  which 
Anglo-Saxon  tales  are  collected  and  re- 
told ;  and  Trading  and  Exploring,  one 
of  a  series  of  charming  -  readers  by 
Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  is  set  forth  the 
progress  of  occupations,  from  fishing 
and  hunting  to  commerce  and  explora- 
tion, including  stories  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Phenicians,  the  Venetians, 
the    Portuguese,    the    Dutch    and    other 


attractive,  Miss  Serl  has  retold  in  a 
graded  series  thirty-four  of  iEsop's 
fables  for  In  Fableland;  and  showing 
that  bravery  is  not  a  military  virtue 
alone,  Fanny  Coe  has  written  Heroes  of 
Everyday  Life.  The  incidents  chosen 
are  actual  events  in  the  lives  of  real 
Americans  engaged  in  every  day  call- 
ings. Gulliver's  Friendship  of  Nations, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  is  also 
a  "peace  reader."  It  is  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  a  photographer  for  captions.  The 
picture  in  the  Friendship  of  Nations 
entitled  "A  Maori  Hunter  with  Boom- 
erang," is  misleading,  since  the  boom- 
erang is  confined  to  Australia.  Those 
who  are  seeking  to  develop  the  dramatic 
instinct  in  very  young  people  will  find 
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keen  interest  in  Lillian  E.  Nixon's  Fairy 
Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act.  Chil- 
dren in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
will  find  material  for  acting  in  Children's 
Classics  in  Dramatic  Form:  Book  Five, 
by  Augusta  Stevenson. 

The  publication  of  classic  literary 
texts,  with  interpretative  editing  to 
adapt  them  to  school  or  to  general  pub- 
lic, goes  on  apace.  In  general,  the 
tendency  is  to  keep  the  amount  of  anno- 
tation low,  to  make  its  central  motive 
the  stimulus  of  literary  appreciation.  In 
this  way  the  world  is  seen  to  move. 
Nevertheless,  The  Everyman's  Library, 
which  has  in  so  many  ways  been  a  boon 
to  the  public,  should  include  in  the  edi- 
torial work  of  such  useful  reprints  as 
those  of  Piers  Plowman  and  Arthurian 
Tales  and  Chronicles,  by  Wace  and 
Layamon,  a  really  definite  statement  of 
the  way  in  which  the  original  text  has 
been  modified. 

Professor  Childs,  whose  ample  editing 
of  the  Selections  from  Chaucer  com- 
bines appreciation  and  scholarship  in  un- 
common degree,  has  by  his  edition  placed 
under  distinct  obligation  the  increasing 
number  of  secondary  school  teachers 
who  wish  to  read  Chaucer  with  their 
classes.  The  Tudor  Shakespeare  pre- 
sents eleven  plays  under  the  general  edi- 
torship of  Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson,  of  Har- 
vard University. 

The  text  is  the  scholarly  Neilson  text, 
copyrighted  in  1906,  and  the  editorial 
work  is,  while  small  in  amount,  extreme- 
ly definite  and  satisfying.  Ben  Greet  is 
issuing  thru  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  an 
artistic  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
with  a  novel  and  interesting  purpose. 
The  text  of  each  play  is  annotated  for 
the  use  of  young  readers  and  amateur 
actors ;  and  the  text  is  so  arranged  that, 
as  the  book  lies  open,  the  right-hand 
page  carries  the  text  and  the  left-hand 
directions  for  "stage  business."  An  ex- 
tremely informing  essay  prefaces  each 
volume  on  "A  Few  General  Rules  or 
Customs  of  Acting"."  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Schelling  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  is  issuing  a  new 
series  of  Masterpieces  of  the  English 
Drama.  It  aims  to  present,  for  use  in 
college  classes,  editions  of  important 
plays,  outside  of  Shakespeare,  from 
Marlowe    to    Goldsmith    and    Sheridan. 


Many  of  the  plays  have  been  compara- 
tively inaccessible,  and  the  scholarly 
editing  of  such  men  as  Havelock  Ellis, 
William  Archer  and  Professors  Thorn- 
dike  and  Phelps  is  especially  grateful. 

We  shall  conclude  this  survey  with  a 
glance  at  a  group  of  manuals  dealing 
with  method  in  literary  study.  Pro- 
fessor Winchester's  Five  Short  Courses 
of  Reading  in  English  Literature  ap- 
pears this  year  in  a  new  edition.  David 
Pryde  publishes  What  Books  to  Read 
and  How  to  Read,  for  which  Francis  W. 
Halsey  writes  an  extended  introduction. 
The  book  gives  rather  sober  advice. 
One  section  urges  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  preface  of  each  book  "carefully"; 
the  next,  to  "take  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  table  of  contents" ;  and  yet  a 
third,,  to  "write  out  in  your  own  lan- 
guage a  summary  of  the  facts  you  have 
read."  Especial  interest  attaches  to  the 
Introduction  to  the  English  Classics,  by 
Messrs.  Trent,  Hanson  and  Brewster.  In 
this  manual  a  stimulating  essay  on  "Ap- 
proaching the  Classics"  is  followed  by 
analysis,  according  to  a  definite  system, 
of  about  sixty  of  the  English  classics 
usually  read  in  secondary  schools,  dis- 
tributed among  the  chief  literary  types. 
The  method,  while  keenly  analytic,  is 
happily  left  in  a  suggestive  form  that 
does  not  deprive  the  teacher  or  the  pupil 
of  the  joy  of  discovery. 

Latin 

Manual  of  Latin  Word  Formation  for  Secondary 
Schools.  By  Paul  R.  Jenks.  Boston:  Heath.  50 
cents. 

Second  Year  Latin  for  Sight  Reading.  By  Arthur  L. 
Janes.     American  Book.     40  cents. 

Third  Year  Latin  for  Sight  Reading.  By  John  Ed- 
mund  Barss.     American  Book.     40  cents. 

Ritchie's  First  Steps  in  Latin  and  Second  Steps  in 
Latin.  Edited  by  Frederick  C.  Staples.  New 
York:    Longmans,    Green.      $1.25. 

Selected  Letters  of  Pliny.  Edited  by  Hugh  Mac- 
master  Kingery.  Chicago:  Seott,  Foresman.  91 
cents. 

Cicero.  Ten  Orations  and  Selected  Letters.  Edite-.l 
by  J.  Remsen  Bishop.  Frederick  Alwin  King  an  1 
Nathan    Wilbur    Helm.      American    Book.      $1. 

Some  years  ago  the  fear  that  our  boys 
would  be  overloaded  with  dry  work  led 
many  of  the  colleges  to  let  up  what 
seemed  to  be  an  excessive  amount  of 
grammatical  drill  in  Latin,  and  reading 
at  sight — that  is,  what  might  be  called 
guess  reading — was  favored ;  but  exam 
ination  day  c;u^^c  along  in  due  time,  and 
guess  reading  became  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  classroom.     Grammat- 
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ical  work  was  then  lumped  and  taught 
in  specialized  books  known  as  Exercises 
in  .Latin  Composition.  This  was  an 
effective  reaction  toward  solid  mental 
training,  and  remains  of  value  to  the 
student  of  language.  The  grammars 
were  carefully  milked  for  the  creamery, 
and  the  bookmakers  became  the  diligent 
'  separators"  for  the  benefit  of  those  de- 
siring to  take  the  short  road  to  learning, 
i  he  sight  reading,  however,  remained. 

The  half  a  dozen  books  now  before  us 
are  all  of  them  happily  devised  for  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  gormandizing  in 
easy  Latin.  A  book  on  Latin  Word 
Formation,  by  Paul  R.  Jenks,  covers 
derivation  and  composition  of  vocables, 
chiefly  valuable  in  getting  at  the  root 
words  of  a  language  for  building  pur- 
poses. It  is  hardly  more  than  a  hint  in 
the  right  direction,  but  points  the  way  to 
good  study.  A  Second  Year  Latin  for 
Sight  Reading,  by  Arthur  L.  Janes,  con- 
tains selections  from  Caesar  and  Nepos, 
and  A  Third  Year  Latin  for  Sight  Read- 
ing, by  John  Edmund  Barss,  covers  the 
ground  for  Cicero  and  Sallust,  mainly 
confined  to  the  Catiline  episode.  Both 
these  books  have  suggestive  footnotes 
showing  forms  and  vocabulary  in  excep- 
tionally difficult  cases.  Both  lack  a  ter- 
minal vocabulary,  summing  up  the 
words  scattered  thru  the  page  notes. 
Such  a  summary  saves  much  searching 
of  the  back  numbers  and  of  the  heart  in 
pupils  who  have  been  born  without  the 
John  Stuart  memory.  Ritchie's  First 
Steps  and  Second  Steps  in  Latin  -fulfils 
the  office  of  primer  and  grammar,  with 
easy  exercises  in  rendering  sentences 
back  and  forth  in  the  idioms  of  Rome 
and  Oxford,  occasionally  also  in  the 
idioms  of  London  and  New  York.  There 
is  much  of  the  hard  tugging  in  the  book 
generally  credited  to  the  old  days  in  the 
schoolroom — not  a  bad  thing  by  any 
means  in  the  formation  of  mental 
muscle.  Selected  Letters  of  Pliny f  ed- 
ited by  Hugh  Macmaster  Kingery,  com- 
prises the  letters  of  the  gentlemanly 
North  Italian  who  was  born  among  the 
hills  of  Como,  and  stood  with  his  distin- 
guished uncle  under  the  ashen  shower 
of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.  D. — a  man  who 
knew  well  the  Roman  literary  and  coun- 
try life  and  loved  both.  The  introduc- 
tion  and   notes   lay  particular  stress   on 


the  literary  circles  of  the  Rome  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ  and  the  Fla- 
vian emperors.  Cicero:  Ten  Orations 
and  Selected  Letters,  is  a  carefully  stud- 
ied work  designed  for  the  secondary 
schools,  and  giving  the  student  such 
help  as  he  needs  and  as  little  lumber- 
ing of  the  notes  as  possible  in  the 
matter  of  German  erudition.  One  can 
forgive  the  prefatory  slur  on  our  inter- 
est in  Cicero  "as  an  historical  figure 
surrounded  by  people  of  little  or  no  in- 
terest for  us."  Cicero  may  safely  be 
left  to  take  care  of  himself  in  that 
matter. 

French  and  German 

German  Epics  Retold.      By   M.    Bine   Holly.      Pp.    zzr>- 

American  Book  Co.     65  cents. 
Hauff's  Das  Kalte  Hers.     Edited  by  F.   J.   Holzwarth 

Pp.    168.      American    Book    Co.      35   cents. 
Lose  Blatter.     By  Erna  M.   Stoltze.     Pp.    127.     Ameri- 

can   Book   Co.     30  cent* 
Wildenbruch's    Der    Letste.      Edited    by    J.    H.    Beck. 

mann.      Pp.    139.      American    Book    Co.      30   cents. 
Banmbach's  Der  Scliwicgersohn  und  andere  Erzahlung- 

en.     Edited  by   Edward   Manley.     Pp.   224.      Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.      50  cents. 
Bliithgen's     Mama     kommt     and     Sckanz's    Die     Alto. 

Edited  by  Frederich  Betz.     Pp.    168.     Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.     50  cents. 
Le    Frangais    et   sa    Patrie.      By    L.    Raymond    Talbot. 

Pp.    294.      New  York:   B.   H.    Sanborn   &   Co.     $1. 
Short  Stories  for  Oral  French.     By  Anna  W.   Ballard. 

Pp.    126.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

75    cents. 
German    for    Daily    Use.      By    E.    P.    Prentys.      New 

York:   Wm.   R.  Jenkins   Co.      50  cents. 
An   American   in    Germany.      By    E.    E.    Pattou.      Bos- 
ton:  D.   C.   Heath.      75   cents. 
Beginners'    German.       By    Max    Walter    and    Carl    A 

Krause.      Pp.    231.      Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
Bin    Sommer    in    Deutschland.       By    Edward    Manley. 

Scott,    Foresman.      90    cents. 
French  Nctuspupc  r  Reader.      By   Felix  Weill.     Pp.   265. 

American    Book    Co.      50    cents. 

That  German  is  receiving  more  atten- 
tion than  French  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  new  texts.  Among 
them  is  Professor  Holly's  German  Epics 
Retold,  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
the  student  whose  stage  is  intermediate, 
and  this  book  is  only  one  of  many  well- 
edited  editions  of  German  prose.  But 
some  of  the  French  texts  also  are  deci- 
dedly welcome.  Le  Frangais  et  sa 
Patrie,  for  example.  This  is  an  Amer- 
ican's reader  for  students  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  aim  being  to  provide  matter 
easy  enough  for  use  in  the  first  year  of 
study,  which  will  all  the  same  interest 
students  of  the  secondary  school  and 
college  ages.  The  idea  of  providing  a 
map  of  France,  a  plan  of  Paris,  etc.,  is 
excellent ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  scale 
of  these  is  so  small  as  to  minimize  their 
value.      Different    sections    record    the 
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altered,  and  the 
American  who  studies 
with  Mr.  Talbot  as 
teacher  will  know 
how  to  say  bifstek  in 
the  most  approved 
boule  v  a  r  d  fashion. 
The  emphasis  is  per- 
haps less  contempo- 
raneous in  Miss  Anna 
W.  Ballard's  Short 
Stories  for  Oral 
French,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the 
book  contains  the  ma- 
terial for  excellent 
drill  in  conversation, 
coticen  tration  and 
combination. 

Going  to  Germany, 
one  should  con  E.  P. 
Prentys's  little  book. 
German  for  Daily 
Use.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  textbook ;  it  is 
built  for  the  traveler's 
side  pocket.  E-  E. 
Patton's  An  American 
in  Germany  is  only  a 
little  more  bulky,  tho 
conversations  (in  French)  of  two  young  it  is  intended  for  classroom  use.  Certain 
Americans  in  Geneva,  who  later  proceed  it  is  that  the  pendulum  of  pedagogy 
to  Paris.  In  Paris,  Bonjour,  Charles,  swings  in  these  days  from  the  theoretical 
says  "M.  Fred  Douglas" ;  vous  avez  to  the  practical,  from  the  abstract  to  the 
dormi  asses  tard.  II  faut  vous  eveiller  concrete.  For  one  "Amherst  move- 
maintenant,  car  la  bonne  a  apporte  le  ment"  there  are  many  schools  of  agri- 
petit  dejeuner.     Allons,  levez-vous !  culture,  of  applied  science  and  of  busi- 

All  of  which  is  excellent,  except  that  ness  established.  The  Beginner  s  Ger- 
we  ourselves  refuse  to  nous  lever  until  man,  that  is  offered  by  MM.  Walter  and 
we  have  consumed  the  petit  dejeuner  Krause,  is  another  attempt  to  make  the 
which  la  bonne  has  apporte.  German  language  more  real  to  the  stu- 

The  type  of  book   which   Mr.   Talbot      dent  by  beginning  its  study  with  conver- 


LONDON  BRIDGE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  ELIZABETH 

Notice    the    Houses    Built    on    the    bridge    also    the    Heads    Ovei    the 

Gates.     From   Harding's   "Story   of   Europe"    (Scott,   Foresman) 


furnishes  in  Le  Frangais  et  sa  Patrie  is 
useful  alike  to  the  school  student  and 
the  student  "on  his  own  hook."  We  re- 
member a  confession  of  M.  Gustave 
Lanson,  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  effect 
that  he  studied  English  for  several  years 


sation  of  the  classroom  and  of  everyday 
life.  There  is  nothing  especially  new 
about  this  method — not  even  the  omis- 
sion of  the  vocabularies.  Conversations 
of  the  kind  recorded  here  have  been 
common  in  modern  language  classrooms 


at  Paris  before  he  tested  his  knowledge  for    years    and    have    been    included    in 

by  undertaking  a  Channel  crossing.     In  grammars    before,    tho    perhaps    in    less 

a  few  hours  he  found  himself  at  a  table  liberal  amounts.      Beginners'   German   \< 

in    a    London    restaurant,    and    couldn't  the  printed  record  of  a  well-known  and 

make  the  waiter  understand  his  order  of  skilful    language    teacher's    work.      The 

beefsteak!     Thereupon  M.  Lanson  con-  conversational     lessons     are     excellentb 

eluded  that  there  was  something  defec-  contrived  to  sustain  interest  in  the  study 

tive    about     French     instruction    in    the  and   to   teach   the   essentials   of   the   Ian 
English    language.      All    that    has    been  *  guagc.      With    its   map   and   songs,   and. 
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for  the  most  part,  admirably  chosen 
reading  selections,  the  book  is  redolent 
of  German  life  and  customs.  Some  of 
the  grammatical  questions  are  vague 
(e.  g.,  the  last  one  in  Lesson  32). 
Wieder  (p.  167)  should  not  be  given  as 
.a  variable  prefix.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions it  is  always  separable.  Well 
printed  and  well  arranged;  this  book  will 
doubtless  find  a  useful  place  abong  the 
many  introductory  German  grammars. 

Fin  Sommer  in  Deutschland  is  a  novel 
and  ingenious  mode  of  making  German 
easy  and  practical,  a  sort  of  combination 
phrase  book  and  guide  book  thrown  into 
dialog  form.  The  intending  tourist  will 
also  find  it  advisable  to  run  thru  it  to 
brush  up  on  colloquialisms,  for  it  in- 
cludes bills  of  fare,  street  signs  and  even 
student  songs.  The  notes  are  refresh- 
ingly readable. 

Among  textbook  makers  in  all  the 
modern  languages  the  effort  is  to  pro- 
duce books  which  will  combine  academic 
usefulness  with  inherent  interest.  In 
such  a  book  as  the  French  Newspaper 
Reader  of  Professor  Weill  the  attempt 
is  well  rewarded.  The  passages  chosen 
from  the  best  and  most  alert  of  contem- 
porary journals,  from  the  Temps  and 
the  Matin  to  the  Revue  Bleue  and  the 
Illustration,  make  decidedly  good  read- 
ing; and,  thanks  to  the  survival  of  high 
literary  standards  even  in  the  press,  the 
student  will  in  no  wise  suffer  because 
these  paragraphs  were  first  published  in 
newspapers  and  not  in  bound  books. 
Even  illustrations  and  advertisements 
are  reproduced ;  there  are  questions 
based  on  the  text  that  will  serve  as  sub- 
jects for  compositions ;  there  are  notes 
and  a  vocabularv.  This  is  a  unique  and 
welcome  volume,  just  in  time  for  our 
new  schools  of  journalism. 

Mathematics 


First  Journeys  in  Numberland.  By  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris  and  Lillian  McLean  Waldo.  Scott,  Fores- 
man.     35  cents. 

First  Year  in  Number.  By  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  and 
Harriet  E.  Peet.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     35  cents 

Complete  Business  Arithmetic.  By  George  H.  Van 
Tuyl.     American  Book.     Si. 

First  Year  Algebra.  Bv  Webster  Wells  and  Walter 
W    Hart.     Boston:  Heath  &  Co.     $1. 

First  Principles  of  Algebra.  By  H.  E.  Slaught  and 
N.   J.   Lennes.      Boston:    Allyn   and    Bacon.      $1. 

Practical  Algebra.  Second  Course.  By  Jos.  V.  Col- 
lins.     American    Book.      ^    cent?. 

Plane  Geometry.  By  C.  A.  Hart  and  Daniel  D.  Feld- 
man.     American  Book.     80  cents. 


Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  with  Problems  and  Appli- 
cations. By  H.  E.  Slaught  and  N.  J.  Lennes. 
Boston:    Allyn   and   Bacon.      $1.25. 

Brief  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry.  By  J.  H.  Tan 
ner  and  Joseph  Allen.      American   Book.      $1.50. 

In  the  case  of  mathematical  texts 
especially  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  book  solely  from  an 
examination  of  it.  The  only  way  to  get 
an  opinion  that  is  really  authoritative 
would  be  to  give  the  reviewer  a  class  of 
several  sections  and  let  him  try  a  differ- 
ent book  on  each,  and  report  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  have  not  adopted  such 
a  plan  this  year,  so  we  can  do  little  more 
than  give  an  indication  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  each  of  the  new  volumes 
sent  us. 

First  Journeys  in  Numberland  is 
ultra-modern  in  method,  highly  concrete 
and  pictorial,  with  flat  tint  prints  worth 
looking  at  quite  apart  from  their  arith- 
metical implications.  It  aims  to  teach  the 
child  to  estimate  size  and  distance,  to 
count  change  and  tell  time,  as  well  as  to 
add,  divide,  subtract  and  multiply.  It  is 
more  of  a  laboratory  manual  than  a  text- 
book. The  author  makes  his  point  of 
view  clear  by  saying:  "The  child  need 
not  accept  a  number  fact  on  faith,  but  he 
can  actually  work  it  out  and  live  thru  it 
until  the  knowledge  becomes  his  by  right 
of  exploration  and  conquest."  First 
Year  in  Number  adopts  essentially  the 
same  plan,  but  is  not  so  fancifully  illus- 
trated and  devotes  more  attention  to 
routine  drill  in  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses. The  Complete  Business  Arith- 
metic is  a  comprehensive  textbook  of 
over  400  pages,  with  practical  exercises 
in  such  subjects  as  taxes,  stocks,  partial 
payments,  customs  duties,  marking 
good's.  building  estimates,  railroad 
time,  etc.  Short  methods,  speed  tests 
and  examinations  are  included.  The 
author  is  teacher  of  business  arithmetic 
in  the  New  York  City  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Wells  and  Hart's  First 
Year  Algebra  and  Slaught  and  Lennes's 
First  Principles  of  Algebra  are  intended 
for  the  same  class  of  students,  and  cover 
much  the  same  ground  in  such  a  similar  * 
way  that  it  would  be  rash  for  the  re- 
viewer to  attempt  to  decide  between 
them.  An  interesting  feature  in  Collins's 
Practical  Algebra,  Second  Course,  is  the 
introduction  of  portraits  of  the  pioneers 
of  algebra  and  historical  notes  at  vari- 
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ous  places.  Hart  and  Feldman,  in  their 
Plane  Geometry,  also  give  portraits  and 
notes  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
science.  An  ingenious  innovation  in 
Slaught  and  Lennes's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry  is  the  use  of  architectural  de- 
signs, such  as  tile  patterns,  wall  paper, 
parquet  floors,  ornamental  windows,  etc., 
to  give  the  student  practice  in  geometric 
construction  and  algebraic  computation. 
Tanner  and  Allen's  Brief  Course  in 
Analytic  Geometry  is  an  abridgement  of 
the  authors''  well  -  known  "Elementary 
Course. " 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Introduction    to    General    Science    with    Experiments. 

by  Percy  E.   Rowell.      Macmillan.      75  cents. 
General    Science.      By    Bertha    M.    Clark.       American 

isook.      80    cents. 
Laboratory    Manual    in    General    Science.       B  •    B-rtha 

M.      Clark.        Americrn     Book.        10 

cents. 
First  Principles  of  Physics.      By   Henry 

S.    Carhart    and    Horatio    N.    Chute. 

Boston:    Allyn   &    Bacon.      $1.25. 
■   P  plied    Physics   for   Secondary   Schools. 

By     V.     D.     Hawkins.       Longmans, 

Green.       $1. 
Chemistry,    An    Elementary    Text-Book. 

By     William     Conger   "Morgan     and 

James       A.       Lyman.  Macmillan. 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition  By 
Whitman  H.  Jordan.  Macmillan. 
$i-75. 

The  introduction  of  text- 
books on  ''general  science" 
has  two  pedagogical  advan- 
tages; first,  it  breaks  down 
the  arbitrary  and  fictitious 
barriers  that  custom  has 
erected  between  the  several 
sciences,  and  second,  it  substi- 
tutes a  practical  grouping  for 
a  theoretical  system.  This 
idea  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  Rowell's  Introduc- 
tion to  General  Science, 
where  successive  lessons  treat 
of  the  construction  of  the 
siphon,  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen, the  testing  of  paints,  the 
action  of  carbon  dioxid,'  the 
nature  of  lightning,  the  cause 
of  winds  and  the  making  of  a 
kite,  all  because  these  topics 
have  some  connection  with  the 
atmosphere.  This  makes  al- 
most as  scrappy  reading  as  a 
daily  paper,  tho  doubtless  a 
good  teacher  could  bring  out 
the  necessary  continuity.    The 


volume  contains  212  lessons,  covering,  as 
may  be  inferred,  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, from  the  material  of  comets  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  They  are  illustrated  so 
far  as  possible  by  simple  experiments 
and  provided  with  reading  references,  in 
which  chief  use  is  made  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  "bulletin  habit."  Clark's  Gen-- 
eral  Science  is  less  ambitious  in  its  scope 
and  more  logical,  or,  at  least,  more  con- 
ventional in  its  arrangement.  It  is  mostly 
confined  to  physics,  tho  with  brief  ex- 
cursions into  such  subjects  as  bacteria 
and  headache  powders.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  older  textbooks  in  physics  in 
being  less  mathematical  and  abstract. 
The   accompanying   Laboratory   Manual 
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contains  ninety-two  experiments  adapted 
to  second-}  ear  high  school  students. 

The  names  of  Carhart  and  Chute  have 
been  known  long  enough  to  be  generally 
received  as  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 
Their  First  Principles  of  Physics,  bear- 
ing- the  date  of  1912,  is  a  thoroly  teach- 
able textbook,  with  a  good  grasp  of  the- 
ory on  the  one  hand  and  of  every  day 
applications  on  the  other.  Problems  are 
abundant  and  the  illustrations  really 
illustrate.  Twenty  portraits  of  eminent 
physicists  serve  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  history  of  the  science.  A  radical 
departure  in  the  customary  order  is 
made  by  placing  the  mechanics  of  fluids 
before  the  mechanics  of  solids. 

Hawkins's  Applied  Physics  is  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  ordinary  and  lives 
up  to  its  title,  for  it  deals  with  the  real 
problems  of  our  modern  civilization,  tho 
treating  them  in  a  thoroly  scientific  style. 
The  chapter  on  electricity,  for  example, 
begins  not  with  the  properties  of  the 
ether  or  the  peculiarities  of  amber,  but 
with  the  dynamo,  the  most  familiar  of 
electrical  instruments  to  the  boy  of  to- 
day, and  the  author  assures  us  that  "it  is 
no  more  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand a  three-phase  alternator  than  to 
master  the  influence  machine."  Cer- 
tainly the  pupil  who  had  mastered  these 
200  compact  pages  would  have  a  grasp 
of  the  subject  that  few  of  them  get  from 
volumes  five  times  the  size.  But  it 
would  take  a  teacher  who  knows  more 
than  most  of  them  about  shopwork  and 
machinery  to  handle  such  a  textbook. 
The  problems  are  numerous  and  ingen- 
iously practical,  but  there  are  no  direc- 
tions for  the  experiments  of  students  or 
instructor. 

Chemistry  has  suffered  in  the  past 
even  more  than  physics  from  a  remote- 
ness from  life.  Not  a  few  pupils  are 
"passed"  in  it  without  suspecting  that  it 
concerns  much  of  anything  outside  the 
drugstore  and  laboratory.  The  effort  to 
remedy  this  gives  to  the  pages  of  Mor- 
gan and  Lyman's  new  elementary  text- 
book an  unusual  appearance.  The  illus- 
tration of  rapid  acidation  is  not  a  line 
sketch  of  phosphorus  burning  in  a  flask 
of  oxygen,  but  a  photograph  of  San 
Francisco  on  fire.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing nitrates  from  the  air  is  pictured  by 
a   thunderstorm,   as   well   as   by  the  arc 


apparatus.  Portraits  of  great  chemists 
(mostly  pretty  poor)  give  the  personal 
side.  Arrows  are  used  instead  of  the 
sign  of  equality  to  indicate  the  course  of 
reactions.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
simplified  spellings  recommended  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  chemical  section 
of  the  American  Association — chlorin, 
oxid  and  sulfur,  for  example — are  used 
thruout.  Questions  and  problems  are 
included,  but  not  laboratory  directions. 

Jordan's  Principles  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  home 
reader  and  "short  course"  student  as 
well  as  for  college  classes,  so  it  is  less 
technical  and  more  practical  than  such 
books  as  Sherman's  "Chemistry  of  Food 
and  Nutrition,"  for  example.  Professor 
Jordan  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  country  on  the  feeding  of  animals, 
and  here  shows  himself  equally  at  home 
in  the  matter  of  feeding  human  beings. 
His  discussion  of  such  vexed  questions 
as  vegetarianism,  raw  food  and  the  pro- 
tein needs  of  the  body  is  careful  and 
just,  and -his  advice  in  regard  to  dietetics, 
the  selection  of  food  and  its  preservation 
is  practical  and  reliable.  A  hundred 
pages  of  the  volume  are  taken  up  with 
tables  of  the  analyses  of  American  food 
materials.  Professor  Jordan  also  uses 
the  spellings  "oxid"  and  "sulfur,"  but 
not  "chlorid." 

Biology 


By     J.     Arthur     Thomson 
By     Douglas     Houghton 


Biology     of     the     Seasons. 

Holt.      $2.75. 
Plant    Life    and    Evolution. 

Campbell.      Holt.'     $1.60. 
Fertilizers  and  Crops.     By  Lucius   L.   Van   Slyke.     New 

York:    Orange   Judd   Co.      $2.50. 
Farm    Boys    and    Girls.       By    William    A.     McKeever. 

Macmillan.      $1.50. 
Ravenel's     Road     Primer     for     School     Children.       By 

Samuel    W.     Ravenel.      Chicago:     A.    C.    McClure: 

&  Co.     $1 
Applied   Biology.      By    Maurice    A.    Bigelow    and    Anna 

N.    Bigelow.      Macmillan.     $1.40. 
Practical   Course    in  Botany.      By   E.    F.    Andrews    and 

Francis  E.   Lloyd.     American  Book.     $1.25.     With 

a   Flora,   $1.50. 
Elementary    Plant    Biology.      By    James    Edward    Pea 

body     and     Arthur    Ellsworth     Hunt.       Macmillan. 

75   cents. 
Manual    of    Experimental    Botany.       By    Frank    Owen 

Payne.     American  Book.     75  cents. 
Nature    Stories.      By    Mary    Gardner.      Macmillan.      40 

cents. 
A    Book    on   Birds.      By    Augustus    Wight    Bomberger. 

Phila.:    Tohn    C    Winston    Co.      $1 
Handbook   of  Health.     Book   Two.      By   Woods   Hutch- 
inson.     Boston:    Houghton.    Mifflin.      6;    cents. 
Essentials  of  Health.      By   John  Calvin   Willis.     Ameri- 
can  Book.      40   cents. 
Elementary     Physiology.        By     John      Calvin 

American    Book.      80    cents. 
Health  Culture  Readers.     Nos.   One  and  Two. 

Author    of    "Preston    Papers."      New    York:    New 

Education  Co.     60  cents. 
Talks  About  Ourselves.      By  Kathleen   Falmouth.      New 

York:    Dutton.'     60   cents. 


Willis. 
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COLUMBUS 

Portrait    by    Sebastian    del    Piombo   in     Metropolitan     Museum,     New     York. 
From  Moore's  "The   Story  of  Christopher  Columbus"    (Houghton,   Mifflin) 


One  of  the  most  readable  biological 
books  of  the  last  year  is  Thomson's  Bi- 
ology of  the  Seasons.  The  attractive  col- 
ored illustrations  are  quite  unusual,  and 
the  essays  included  are  as  charming  as 
they  are  varied.  Young  things,  tadpoles, 
caterpillars,  rhythms  in  plant  life,  au- 
tumn fruits,  and  problems  of  migration 
are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  that 
are  usually  a  rare  combination  of  unex- 
pected biological  references,  interesting 
experiment,  theoretical  discussion,  and 
broad  generalizations.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed for  the  classroom,  but  is  good  for  the 
library.  Wholly  readable,  tho  more  tech- 
nical in  style,  is  Campbell's  Plant  Life 
and  Evolution.  The  ten  chapters  discuss 
interestingly  such  subjects  as  land  plants, 
seed  plants,  plant  distribution,  theories 
of  evolution,  human  factors  in  evolution, 
origin  of  species,  evolution  and  signifi- 
cance of  sex  ;  the  treatment  is  broad,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  life  or  living 
things  as  well  as  of  evolution. 


Van  Slyke's  Fertilizers  and  Crops  will 
be  found  a  complete  reference  book  and 
guide  for  the  scientific  farmer,  and  valu- 
able to  the  many  teachers  of  botany  and 
agriculture  who  lack  practical  knowledge 
of  plant  and  soil  relations.  Soils,  fer- 
tilizers, their  selection,  and  specific  re- 
sults are  the  main  divisions  to  be  found 
in  its  700  odd  pages.  A  wide  range  of 
useful  information  is  included,  e.  g.. 
grasses  for  lawns,  crop  rotation  for 
beets,  and  bacterial  enrichment  of  soils. 
McKeever's  Farm  Boys  and  Girls  con- 
tains much  parental  advice  worth  read- 
ing (and  following)  by  any  father  and 
mother.  Much  needed  is  the  chapter  on 
the  conservation  of  the  fanner's  wife. 
Few  farmers  have  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered the  amount  of  work  best  for  their 
growing  boys  and  girls,  the  right  of  the 
child  to  an  home  interest,  and  the  im- 
portance to  both  boys  and  girls  of  the 
business  training  possible  while  still  on 
the  farm.     The  list  of  references  i^  lull 
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and  varied.  While  there  is  little  room  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  usual  elementary 
school  for  the  study  of  roads,  most  boys 
will  be  interested  in  Ravenel's  Road 
Primer,  with  its  series  of  practical  ques- 
tions with  answers  concluding  each  chap- 
ter. It  will  prove  of  interest  to  most  of 
our  young  bicycle  and  motor  enthusiasts. 
Among  the  newer  books  definitely  de- 
signed as  textbooks  none  fills  a  greater 
need  than  Bigelow's  Applied  Biology. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  a  textbook  for 


class  experiments  to  the  teacher's  table 
forms  a  marked  contrast  to  several  of 
the  recent  textbooks. 

Occasionally  a  book  fulfils  the  publish- 
er's claims.  This  is  the  case  with  An- 
drew's Practical  Course  in  Botany  (with 
editorial  revision  by  Francis  E.  Lloyd), 
which  is  a  great  improvement  in  every- 
way over  Andrew's  earlier  high  school 
textbook.  The  practical  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  fortunately  re- 
tained and  enlarged.      This  is  also  pnb- 


THE   FIRST   SAILOR 

From    Burr's    "Around    the    Fire"    (Association    Press) 


the  high  school  in  which  the  botany,  zo- 
ology and  physiology  are  truly  correlated. 
We  have  here  not  three  booklets  on  the 
several  subjects,  but  a  unified  whole.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  book  has 
met  the  recognition  it  deserves  and  that 
a  second  edition  has  already  been  de- 
manded. A  teachers'  manual  is  about 
ready.  Among  the  many  good  points 
are  the  brief  yet  really  comprehensive 
treatment  of  such  subjects  as  yeasts  and 
bacteria,  the  elimination  of  a  few  hun- 
dred time  -  honored  college  -  borrowed 
technical  terms,  and  the  recognition  of  a 
golden  mean  with  regard  to  experimental 
work ;  this  re-establishment  of  the  dem- 
onstration  and   the    relegation   of   many 


lished  with  a  flora  of  350  additional 
pages  at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  It 
contains  a  key  based  on  structure,  not 
flower  color,  which  even  high  schools  can 
learn  to  use.  A  third  high  school  text- 
book in  biology  is  Elementary  Plant  Bi- 
ology, by  Peabody  and  Hunt.  Evidently 
designed  primarily  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  the  New  York  City  high  school  cur- 
riculum, it  is  dedicated  to  Martha  Free- 
man Goddard,  a  former  well-known 
teacher  in  that  city.  The  laboratory 
work  is  very  definite,  designed  appar- 
ently as  directions  for  the  notebooks. 
The  matter  included  is  well  adapted  to 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Non- 
flowering  plants  are  dismissed  too  sum- 
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marily,  it  would  seem,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  suggested  reference  books  might  be 
replaced  by  better  ones,  e.  g.,  Roger's 
'Tree  Book"  by  Hough's  "Handbook  of 
the  Trees."  Payne's  Manual  of  Experi- 
mental Botany  is  an  attempt  to  teach  all 
botany  by  experiments  only.  In  this  im- 
possible task  the  author  is  hampered  by 
a  poor  system  of  naming  the  illustrations 
included  and  by  incomplete  and  some- 
times misleading  statements  of  the  228 
problems  into  which  he  has  divided  the 
subject  of  botany. 

Mary  Gardner's  Nature  Stories  is  evi- 
dently designed  as  a  supplementary 
reader.  The  type  is  good.  The  refer- 
ences to  nature  are  slight ;  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal forms  an  introduction  to  a  story  of 
imaginative  type, '  chiefly  of  a  fairy  or 
mythological  character.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  distortion  of  natural  laws  such 
as  often  occurs  in  such  stories,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  possible  misconception  regard- 
ing fall  coloration,  the  book  is  safe  read- 
ing. 

Bomberger's  Book  on  Birds  is  a  col- 
lection of  essays  and  poems  designed, 
the  author  says,  "to  arouse  and  in- 
spire, rather  than  instruct."  It  contains 
several  photographs  of  birds  and  their 
nests.  The  "key"  is  more  a  selection  of 
helpful  "earmarks"  than  a  definite  key. 

The  second  of  the  Woods  Hutchinson 
Health  Series  is  a  Handbook  of  Health. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  do  not  aid  ma- 
terially in  explaining  the  text ;  they  may, 
however,  attract  the  casual .  reader,  f or 
whom  the  book  is  apparently  designed. 
The  rules  of  hygiene,  etc.,  are  usually 
good.  The  many  elementary  physiolo- 
gies on  the  market  owe  their  existence  to 
the  compulsory  physiology-temperance 
instruction  law.  Some  are  fairly  good ; 
there  is  at  this  late  date  little  room  for  a 
primary  book  (Essentials  of  Health,  by 
Willis)  which  begins  with  a  discussion 
of  the  cell,  and  includes  nearly  twenty 
Latin  names  of  muscles  (e.  g.,  gastrocne- 
mius), their  classification  as  radiate, 
fusiform,  and  sphincter,  and  the  use  of 
such  technical  expressions  as  "chronic 
ulcerative  consumption"  and  "ophthalmia 
neonatorum."  Talks  About  Ourselves, 
by  Kathleen  Falmouth,  is  an  English 
book,  without  date  and  index,  and  the 
type  of  book  one  met  a  generation  ago. 
There  is  little  need  to  protest  against  its 
introduction  into  American  schools. 


Geography 

High   School   Geography.      Parts   I    and   II.      Physical 

and     Economic.        By      Charles      Redway      Dryei 

American    Book.      $1.20. 
Commercial    and    Industrial    Geography.       By    Albert 

Galloway     Keller     and     Avard     Longley     Bishop. 

Ginn.      $1. 
Rabcnort's    Geography.       North    and    South    America. 

Europe.     By    William   Rabenort.     American   Book. 

50   cents   each. 
Home  Life  in  All  Lands.      By  Charles  Morris.     Book 

III.      Animal    Friends    and    Helpers.      Lippincott. 

60    cents. 
Europe    and    Its    People.      By    Will    S.    Monroe    and 

Anna    Buckbee.      Harper.      40   cents. 
Meteorology.     By  Willis  Isbister  Milham.     Macmillan. 

$4.50. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  There  is 
not  a  book  in  the  bunch  that  would 
afford  the  necessary  shelter  for  eating 
an  apple,  hardly  even  could  one  be  safe 
in  the  reading  of  a  detective  story. 
School  supervision  is  an  easier  matter 
now  that  mapmakers  have  discovered 
that  clearness  is  not  dependent  upon 
size.  In  Dryer's  High  School  Geog- 
raphy the  maps  are  very  neatly  printed 
and  the  early  introduction  of  the  pupil 
to  the  use  of  contours  is  especially  com- 
mendable. The  illustrations  are  small 
and  pertinent.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to-  distribution  of  plant  and  animal 
life  and  its  relation  to  mankind  .The 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 
of  Keller  and  Bishop  opens  appropri- 
ately with  a  color  plate  of  a  ship  lading. 
It  is  designed  for  early  high  school  or 
later  grammar  grades.  The  regional 
arrangement  common  to  the  older  geog- 
raphies is  discarded  in  favor  of  a  divi- 
sion according  to  the  three  great  needs 
of  man,  Food,  Clothing  and  Shelter,  and 
under  each  of  these  headings  the  sources, 
preparation  and  transportation  of  the 
material  is  described.  There  are  few 
maps,  but  plenty  of  pictures.  Rabenort's 
Geographies  are  intended  for  still 
younger  pupils  than  the  preceding.  The 
colored  maps  are  neatly  printed;  the  half 
tones  not  so  well.  The  volume  on  North 
and  South  America  (exclusive  of  the 
United  States)  devotes  large  space  to  a 
much  needed  account  of  that  wonderful 
country,  Western  Canada.  It  is  hard  luck 
that  a  book  dated  191 2  should  have  the 
boundaries  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario 
wrong,  but  the  publishers  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  in  advance  that  these 
provinces  were  to  be  let  in  to  Hudson 
Bay.  The  third  book  of  Morris's  Home 
Life  in  All  Lands  is  a  geographical 
reader,  devoted  chiefly  to  domestic  ani- 
mals and  birds.     Europe  and  Its  People. 


YOUNG   CROWS 
From    Bomberger's    "Book    on    Birds"     (Winston) 


like  its  predecessor,  "Our  Country  and 
Its  People,"  is  designed  for  reading  in 
the  fourth  school  year.  Its  pictures  are 
fewer  but  better  than  any  of  the  above 
mentioned. 

Milham's  Meteorology  may  well  be 
mentioned  here,  since  the  subject  is  em- 
braced in  physical  geography,  but  it  be- 
longs in  quite  a  different  class  from  the 
others,  for  it  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  subject,  the  outgrowth  of  a  junior 
and  senior  elective  course  at  Williams 
College  for  the  last  eight  years,  making 
a  large  volume  of  550  pages,  supple- 
mented by  34  weather  charts.  Numer- 
ous cuts,  diagrams  and  charts  are  scat- 
tered thru  the  text,  and  each  chapter  is 
provided  with  lists  of  questions,  topics 
for  investigation,  practical  exercises  and 
abundant  reading  references. 

History 

Am   rican     Beginnings     in     Europe.       By     Wilbur     F. 

Gordy.      Scribner's.      75    cents. 
Introductory    American    History.      By    Henry    Eldridge 

Bourne     and     Elbert     Jay     Benton.       Heath.       60 

cents. 
Story   of  Europe.     By  Samuel   Bannister   Harding   and 

Margaret    Snodgrass.      Chicago:    Scott,    Foresman. 

60  cents. 
En   opean      Beginnings     of     American     History.        By 

Alice    M.    Atkinson.      Ginn.      $1. 
In    Oldest  England.      By    George   Philip  Krapp.      Long- 
mans,   Green.      60   cents. 
Patriots   and   Tyrants.      By   Marion    Florence    Lansing. 

Ginn.      40   cents. 
Story     of     Christopher     Columbus.       By     Charles     W. 

Moores.      Houghton,   Mifflin.      75  cents. 
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History  of  the  United  States  for  Grammar  Schools. 
By  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  and  Calvin  Noyes  Ken- 
dall.     Houghton,    Mifflin.      $1. 

Boys'  Parkman.  Selections  from  the  Historical 
Works  of  Francis  Parkman.  Compiled  by  Louis? 
S.   Hasbrouck.     Little,  Brown.     60  cents. 

American  History^  Story-Book.  By  Albert  F.  Blais- 
dell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Little,  Brown.  75 
cents. 

History  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  George  Stephen 
Goodspeed,  William  Scott  Ferguson  and  Stillman 
Percy   and    Robert   Chadwick.      Scribner's.      $1.50- 

History  of  the  Ancient  World.  By  George  Wibis 
Botsford.      Macmillan.      $1.50. 

Short  History  of  Europe.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry. 
Dutton.      $1.25. 

Leading  Facts  of  English  History.  By  D.  H.  Mont- 
gomery.    Ginn.      $1.20. 

The  Rise  of  the  Modern  Spirit  in  Europe.  By  Georg.- 
S.    Butz.      Boston:    Sherman,    French.      $1.25. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  historical 
books  which  have  come  from  the  press 
during  the  past  year  one  cannot  help  be- 
ing imprest  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
decree  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  rather 
than  Clio,  that  has  induced  most  of  the 
feverish  activity  on  the  part  of  authors 
and  publishers.  That  august  tribunal  of 
censorship  has  declared  that  American 
history  should  comprise  a  continuous 
course  running  thru  grades  six,  seven 
and  eight,  with  an  introductory  study  of 
such  European  beginnings  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  to  afford  the  proper  back- 
ground. This  call  for  an  introductory 
study  has  met  with  a  speedy  response, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  little 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  planning 
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the    new    crop    of    books.      Mr.    W.    F. 
Gordy  begins  with  Athens  and  ends  with 
Jamestown ;    and    attempts    to    measure 
what  we  have  learned  and  gained  from 
the  several  nations  and  epochs  that  have 
gone  before.     His  volume  is  a   sort  of 
an  outline  of  European  history  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the   form  of  a 
series  of  striking  narratives  and  pictures 
well   calculated   to   fix   the   mind   of   the 
child  to  whom  it  is  addrest.     The  maps 
and  illustrations  are  well  chosen.     Pro- 
fessors   Bourne    and    Benton   cover    the 
same  period  which  Gordy  surveys,  and 
in    an    entertaining    manner    show    how 
such    contributions    as     Ionic    columns, 
jury    trial,     representative    government, 
printing  presses   and   missionaries    have 
been     made     to     American     civilization. 
There  are  good  stories  of  the  explora- 
tions,  and,   of   course,   a  picture   of   De 
Soto's   burial   in   the   Mississippi.      Pro- 
fessor   Harding    and    Miss     Snodgrass 
have  also  followed  along  the  same  path 
from   Greece  to  Jamestown,   with  vary- 
ing   emphasis    and    an    obviously    more 
serious    purpose.       Certainly    it    would 
be  a  dull  teacher  who  could  not  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  children  in  a  talk 
about  the  people  and  labors  of  the  na- 
tions   here    described.      Miss    Atkinson, 
alone  among  those  who  have  answered 
the     publishers'     Macedonian    call,     has 
chosen  another   way   of   rubbing  in   the 
background     of    American     history — by" 
laying  stress   on   England   down  to   the 
age   of   the   Elizabethan   seamen.      It   is 
true,  the  Greeks  and   Romans  figure  in 
these  pages,  but  quite  wisely  she  shows 
our  deep  debt  in  literature,  faith,  insti- 
tutions   and    culture    generally    to    the 
English   people.      All   those   old   institu- 
tions— Church,    feudalism,   serfdom   and 
medieval  town  life — which,  teachers  hold, 
children   should   know   something  about, 
are    here    illustrated    by    references    to 
England  principally.     The  simple  typog- 
raphy   and    smaller    number   of    illustra- 
tions will  also  commend  this  volume  to 
teachers  who  are  pained  at  the  profuse 
collateral    decorations    which    encumber 
most    elementary    texts.      These    formal 
manuals   may   well   be   supplemented   by 
Professor  Krapp's  delightful  tales  aboul 
early  England:  St.  Augustine,  the  Ven 
erable  Bede,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  and  Company;  and  also 


by  Miss  Lansing's  stories  of  King  Mar- 
bod,     Charlemagne,     Frederick     Barba- 
rossa,  King  John,  Simon  de   Montford, 
Robert  Bruce  and  Joan  of  Arc — all  of 
which  are  told  'from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  contribution  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  world  today."     To  these  lighter 
narratives  may  well  be  added  Charles  W. 
Moores's    admirable    life    of    Columbus, 
which  combines  in  a  happy  manner  his- 
torical research  and  vivid  narrative.     To 
the    regular    grammar    school    texts    of 
United  States  history  there  is  now  added 
a  new  book  by  two  eminent  authorities, 
Dr.  Thwaites  and  Dr.  Kendall.    Tho  not 
a    radical   departure    from    our    conven- 
tional manuals,  this  newcomer  has  many 
features  to  commend  it — the  suppression 
of  useless   details  and  the  emphasis   on 
the  westward  movement  and  the  indus- 
trial revolution.     It  is  none  the  less  dis- 
tressing  to    see    that    the    authors    have 
preserved    the    sacred    proportions — one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  the  colonial 
period    and    seventy-five    to    the    epoch 
since  the  Civil  War.     To  this  text  may 
be    added    for    the    school    library    two 
books  in  lighter  vein :  Miss  Hasbrouck's 
judicious   selections   from   the   historical 
works  of  Francis  Parkman,  arranged  in 
chronological    order,    and    Blaisdell   and 
Ball's    simple    and    well-told    stories    of 
heroic  American  deeds  during  the  colon- 
ial   and    revolutionary    periods    and    the 
early  days  of  the  republic.     Ancient  his- 
tory is  more  than  fortunate  in  two  texts 
of    high    scholarship    and    commendable 
pedagogical  arrangement  —  Goodspeed's 
and   Botsford's   volumes   on   the  ancient 
world.     The  former  is  a  revision  of  the 
original    manual     (published    about    ten 
years  ago)   by  Professor  Ferguson  and 
Mr.    Chadwick    who    have    brought    the 
book    down    to    date    in    learning    and 
thrown    the    matured    constitutions    and 
significant  periods   into  bolder  relief  by 
the  elimination  of  much  political   detail. 
Altho  the  black  and   red  maps  are  atro- 
cious, the  volume  as  a  whole  is  strength- 
ened and  started  on  a  new  career  of  use- 
fulness.    Professor  Botsford,  fresh  from 
his      epoch-making      work      on      Roman 
assemblies     and     from     another     trip     to 
Mediterranean    regions,    has    just    pub- 
lished a  revision  of  his  .Indent  History 
to  comply  with   the  school  demand    for  a 
text    covering    the    histon    <>i   the    world 
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down  to  Charlemagne.  Like  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Botsford's  works,  this  combines 
sound  scholarship,  excellent  topical  ar- 
rangements, and  a  fine  sense  of  propor- 
tion. For  the  later  period,  frofn  the  fall 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  a  new 
manual  by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Terry,  which 
is  not  wanting  in  style,  altho  it  is  in  real- 
ity a  compendium  of  political  facts,  use- 
ful for  occasional  reference  or  a  first 
aid  to  a  pupil  cramming  for  an  examina- 
tion. Brevity  and  conciseness  are  its 
great  virtues.  In  English  history,  we 
have  a  thoro  revision  of  Montgomery's 
leading  facts,  which  has  saved  the  life 
of  many  a  lad  shipwrecked  on  entrance 
examinations.  To  the  arid  waste  of 
texts,  Dr.  Butz's  study  of  the  social, 
scientific  and  literary  aspects  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  age  comes  as  a  welcome 
relief.  Altho  it  represents  the  Protestant 
view  and  overemphasizes  the  "enlighten- 
ment" that  just  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, teachers  will  find  it  suggestive  and 
informing.  They  will  do  well,  however, 
to  temper  such  phrases  as  "the  glad  re- 
frain of  the  emancipated  human  spirit, 
the  jubilant  proclamation  of  the  triumph 
of  liberty,"  which  the  author  uses  to 
decorate  his  pages,  by  occasional  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  about  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  in  Germany,  where  the  re- 
frain was  the  loudest  and  to  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the  mighty  King  Hal,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  not  celebrated  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  triumph  of  liberty. 

Education 

Cyclopedia    of    Education.       Edited    by    Paul    Monroe. 

In  five   volumes.      Vol.   II.     Chu-Fus.      Macmillan 

$5-. 
Evolution    of   Educational    Theory.      By    John    Adams. 

Macmillan.     $2.75. 
Outline   of  a   Course  in   the  Philosophy   of  Education. 

By     John     Angus     MacVannel.       Macmillan.       90 

cents. 
The   School.      By   J.   J.    Findlay.      New   York:    Holt    X 

Co.     50  cents. 
Education.      A    First    Book.      By    Edward    L.    Thorn- 
dike.      Macmillan.      $1.25. 
Genetic  Philosophy  of  Education.      By  G.  E.   Partridge. 

New   York:   Sturgis   &   Walton.      $1  50. 
The   Learning  Process.      By    Stephen    Sheldon    Colvin. 

Macmillan.      $1.25. 
Experimental    Pedagogy    and    the    Psychology    of    the 

Child.      By    Ed.    Claparede.    .Translated    by    Marv 

Louch    and    Henry    Holman.      Longmans,    Gretn. 

$1.40. 
Outlines     of     Educational     Psychology.       By     William 

Henry  Pyle.     Baltimore:   Warwick  &  York.     $1.25 
The  Individual  in  the  Making.     By  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin.      $1.25. 
The    Rational    Memory.       By    W.     H.     Groves.       New 

York:  Cosmopolitan  Press.     $1.35. 
Psychology    of   Conduct.      By   H.    H.    Sctn'oeder.      Chi 

cago:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  $1.25. 


Fundamental  Facts  for  the  Teacher.  By  Elmer  Bur- 
ritt   Bryan.      New   York:    Silver,   Burdett.      $1. 

Chapters  from  Modem  Psychology.  By  James  Row- 
land   Angell.      Lougmans,    Green.      $1.35. 

Social  Aspects  of  Education.  By  Irving  King.  Mac- 
millan.     $1.60. 

The  School  in  the  Home.  By  A.  A.  Berle.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard.     $1. 

New  Demands  in  Education.  By  James  Phinney 
Munroe.      Doubleday.      $1.25. 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs.  Edited  by  Henry 
Suzzallo.  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic.  By 
Henry  .Suzzallo.  50  cents.  Status  of  the  Teach- 
er. By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.  35  cents.  Voca- 
tional Guidance  of  Youth.  By  Meyer  Bloomfield. 
60  cents.     Boston:   Houghton,    Mifflin. 

Outlines  of  School  Administration.  By  Arthur  C. 
Perry,   Jr.      Macmillan.      $1.40. 

American  Secondary  School  and  Some  of  Its  Prob- 
lems.     By  Julius   Sachs.      Macmillan.      $1.10. 

Montessori  Method.  By  Maria  Montessori.  Trans 
lated  from  the  Italian  by  Anne  E.  George.  New 
York:    F.   A.    Stokes   Co.      $1.75. 

The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education.  By  Ar- 
nold L.  Gesell  and  Beatrice  Chandler  Gesell. 
Ginn.      $1.25. 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  By 
Benjamin  Marshall  Davis.  Chicago:  University 
of   Chicago   Press.      $1. 

Engineering  as  a  Vocation.  By  Ernest  McCullough. 
New  York:   David  Williams  Co.     $1. 

Thoughts  on  Education.  Chosen  fiom  the  Writings 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  Leonard  Huxley. 
Macmillan.      $1.50. 

The  Century  and  the  School  and  Other  Educational 
Essays.  By  Frank  Louis  Soldan.  Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Ideals  and  Essentials  of  Education.  By  William  Wal- 
lace Stetson.  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Chase  Prefs 
$1.50. 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People.  A  Study  of  the 
Attempt  to  Educate  Everybody.  By  William 
Hawley    Smith.      Macmillan.      $1.50. 

Necessary  Basis  of  the  Teacher's  Tenure.  By  An- 
drew Sloane  Draper.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W. 
Bardeen.      50   cents.  • 

Rational  Education.  By  Bruce  Calvert.  Griffith,  Ind. : 
Open    Road    Press.      150   cents. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Education.  By  William  B. 
Aspinwall.      Macmillan.      80   cents. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Mon- 
roe's Cyclopedia  of  Education  abun- 
dantly sustains  the  promise  of  the  first, 
and  assures  us  that  when  the  work  is 
complete  we  shall  have  in  it  an  invalu- 
able source  of  information  on  practically 
all  matters  concerning  education.  The 
range  of  topics  is  suggested  by  the  first 
and  last  articles  in  the  volume,  the  one 
being  on  "Church  Attendance  of  Schol- 
ars" and  the  other  on  "Fusion,"  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Judd.  The  care  which  the  editor 
has  taken  to  secure  contributions  from 
the  recognized  authorities  in  the  various 
fields  gives  the  Cyclopedia  a  thoroly  rep- 
resentative character. 

In  the  field  of  general  educational  the- 
ory several  books  have  appeared  during 
the  year,  among  which  The  Evolution  of 
Educational  Theory,  by  Prof.  John  Ad- 
ams, is  notable  as  a  work  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship. Professor  Adams  has  endeavored 
to  formulate  the  great  central  problems 
and  attitudes  in  man's  thought  about 
education,  and  to  describe  and  account 
for  their  evolution.     He  begins  by  defin- 
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ing  '  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  Educa- 
tional Theory."  Education  is  declared 
to  be  a  bi-polar  process"  in  which  per- 
son consciously  influences  person,  either 
by  direct  contact  or  thru  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge.  These  distinctions 
serve  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  ''The 
Data  of  Education."  Here  the  author  is 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  learner  or  "educand"  to  the 
processes  and  agencies  that  educate. 
Heredity,  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characteristics,  social  heredity,  and  the 
relation  of  childhood  to  education,  are 
treated  under  this  head.  In  the  chapter 
on  "The  Historical  Aspect  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,"  Professor  Adams  advo- 
cates the  view  that  there  is  a  genuine 
science  of  the  history  of  educational 
theory. 

Professor  MacVannel  (Outline  of  a 
Course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education) 
has  at  last  published  in  book  form  an 
outline  of  his  sound,  wholesome  and 
illuminating  treatment  of  the  philosophy 
of  education.  It  is  "an  attempt  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  important  lines  along 
which  educational  reconstruction  at  the 
present  time  seems  to  be  converging,  and 
to  suggest  a  method  for  the  organization 
of  educational  ideas.  The  point  of  view 
is  dominantly  that  of  the  idealist,  but  the 
contributions  of  evolutionary  theory,  of 
pragmatism  and  of  modern  sociological 
thinking  to  educational  theory  are  clearly 
recognized. 

In  his  little  book  on  The  School  Pro- 
fessor Findlay  has  given  us  a  readable 
and  fairly  comprehensive,  tho  brief,  sur- 
vey of  the  origin,  function  and  adminis- 
trative control  of  this  institution,  its 
types,  the  character  of  its  teachers,  its 
pursuits  and  its  corporate  life.  He  also 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  stages  of  growth  in 
children.  The  book  will  be  especially 
useful  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  get  an  introduc- 
tory survey  of  the  field  of  education, 
altho  its  sanity  and  the  wide  knowledge 
of  its  author  make  its  judgments  and 
suggestions  on  various  points  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  versed  in  the  study 
of  this  subject. 

Professor  Thorndike  lias  intended  his 
Education  as  an  introductory  book.  Tt 
is  that  and  more,  for  every  chapter  has 
much    that    will    to    most    readers   prove 


refreshingly  original  and  suggestive.  In 
the  main  the  author  is  interested  in  the 
psychological  and  quantitative  phase  of 
educational  investigation,  and  his  sermon 
is  everywhere,  get  the  facts  and  state 
them  with  whatever  accuracy  statistical 
methods  make  possible.  Among  the 
newer  investigations  included  in  the 
book  are  the  scale  of  merit  in  penman- 
ship devised  by  Professor  Thorndike 
himself,  that  of  merit  in  English  compo- 
sition worked  out  by  Professor  Hillegas, 
the  results  of  Dr.  Stone's  study  of  arith- 
metical abilities,  those  of  Dr.  Courtis  on 
the  same  topic,  a  summary  of  the  investi- 
gations regarding  the  elimination  of 
pupils  from  school,  and  Dr.  Coffman's 
study  of  the  composition  of  the  teaching 
population. 

Dr.  Partridge  has  summed  up,  under 
the  title,  The  Genetic  Philosophy  of 
Education,  an  account  of  the  educational 
views  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The 
work  has  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Hall  him- 
self, and  many  will  welcome  a  chance  to 
get  in  compact  and  authorized  form  the 
gist  of  the  many  volumes  and  special 
articles  he  has  written.  The  author  has 
striven  to  preserve  a  little  of  Dr.  Hall's 
style  and  manner  as  well  as  his  ideas. 

When  we  pass  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  we  note  a  number  of 
books  which  attempt  to  summarize  in 
textbook  form  the  present  status  of  this 
subject.  Among  these  The  Learning 
Process,  by  Professor  Colvin,  has  been, 
perhaps,  most  successful  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  takes  the  functional 
point  of  view  in  discussing  conscious- 
ness, and  treats  successively  ''Instinct 
and  Habit,"  ''Sensation,"  "Perception," 
"Imagination,"  "Memory,"  "Associa- 
tion," "Transfer  of  Training,"  "Atten- 
tion," "Interest,"  "Judgment  and  Rea- 
soning." His  discussion  of  these  well- 
worn  themes  is  enriched  by  much  mate- 
rial obtained  in  comparatively  recent 
investigations  regarding  the  cultural  and 
the  educational  significance  of  the 
mental  powers  concerned.  Professor 
Hall's  study  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
child  is  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
Menmann  and  of  a  number  of  other 
German  investigations  on  the  same  topic 
The  various  experiments  in  reference  to 
economy  in  memorizing  are  summarized 
Stern's    studies    in    regard    to    the    testi 
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mony  of  children,  the  views  of  Jung  and  plete  title  informs  us,  an  application  of 

Freud  on  psycho-analysis,  and  the  various  the   analysis  of   the  leading   motives   in 

investigations   on    formal    discipline,    re-  conduct  to  the  problem  of  moral  educa- 

ceive   attention    from    Professor   Colvin.  tion.*    It  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with 

His  book  is,  on  account  of  these  features,  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion  on  its 

especially  timely  and  useful.  theme  and  constitutes  an  interesting  and 

Experimental  Pedagogy,  by  Prof.  Ed.  sane  tho  not  especially  original,  treat- 
Claparede,  of  Geneva  University,  offers  ment  of  the  vexed  subject  of  moral  edu- 
a  new  title  which  many  will  hesitate  to  cation.  Another  wholesome  book  deal- 
substitute  for  "educational  psychology."  ing  with  character  building  is  Funda- 
The  author  is  much  interested  in  the  mental  Facts  for  the  Teacher,  by  Presi- 
analysis  of  the  phases  of  child  psychol-  dent  Bryan,  of  Colgate  University.  Pro- 
ogy  and  its  applications  to  education,  fesor  Angell's  Chapters  from  Modern 
The  earlier  chapters  of  his  book  are  de-  Psychology  consists  of  lectures  delivered 
voted  to  a  history  of  this  science  and  a  at  Union  College  in  191 1.  In  it  he  aims 
definition  of  its  problems  and  methods,  to  familiarize  a  general  tho  educated  au- 
The  main  phases  and  factors  in  mental  dience  with  the  "principal  features  of 
development  are  then  outlined  and  the  psychology  today."  Physiological,  ex- 
work  concludes  with  an  excellent  sum-  perimental,  abnormal,  individual,  ap- 
mary  of  what  is  known  about  intellectual  plied,  social,  animal,  and  genetic  psychol- 
fatigue.  ogy  are  passed  in  review,  and  the  prob- 

A  briefer  book,  The  Outlines  of  Edu-  lems  of  each  are  outlined  in  a  clear  and 

catwnal   Psychology,    by    Dr.    Pyle,    ap-  interesting  manner   with   concrete   illus- 

proaches  the  subject  from  the  point  of  trations  of  typical  methods  and  results, 

view  of  the  instincts  and  their  education,  Tp  one  who  wishes  to  find  out  in  a  few 

and  concludes  with  an  account  of  habit  pleasant  hours  what  modern  psychology 

formation,  memorizing  axnd  fatigue.     It  is  and  does  this  book  can  unhesitatingly 

should  prove  a  very  useful  introductory  be  recommended, 
text  in  the  subject.  In    his    Social   Aspects    of    Education 

Professor  Kirkpatrick  has  in  his  book.  Professor  King  has  incorporated  a  num- 
The  Individual  in  the  Making,  attempt-  ber  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
ed,  in  contrast  with  his  method  in  The  prominent  people  of  the  day  upon  the 
Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  to  trace  social  life  of  the  school  and  its  relation 
the  development  of  the  child's  mind  as  to  home,  to  vocation,  and  to  social  life 
a  whole  instead  of  discussing  separately  and  progress  in  general.  The  extracts 
the  various  instincts  and  other  phases  of  are  presented  with  introductions,  corn- 
child  life.  The  evolution  of  personality  ment,  and  a  list  of  further  references  on 
is  traced  from  the  original  interests  up  the  various  topics  treated.  The  book 
thru  a  pre-social  stage,  when  persons  are  should  prove  very  useful  in  courses  on 
not  clearly  differentiated  from  things,  social  education.  Professor  Berle  shows 
thru  an  imitative  and  socializing  stage,  us  in  his  The  School  and  the  Home  how 
an  individualizing  stage  beginning  at  to  organize  the  intercourse  of  the  child 
three  years  of  age,  a  period  of  competi-  with  the  parent  in  the  home  so  as  to  gain, 
tive  socialization  from  the  sixth  to  the  not  only  several  years  in  the  time  usu- 
twelfth  year,  a  pubertal  or  transitional  ally  devoted  to  attain  certain  educational 
period,  and  later  adolescence  beginning  results,  but  also  to  make  these  results 
at  the  eighteenth  and  ending*  at  the  more  effective  than  they  usually  prove, 
twenty-fourth  year.  Professor  Kirkpat-  He  holds  that  ''the  waste  in  the  average 
rick's  book  is,  as  would  be  expected,  re-  American  child's  life  is  something  simply 
plete  with  concrete  data,  and  is  a  sug-  astounding"  and  that  "American  educa- 
gestive  contribution  to  the  study  of  child  tion  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful  things  in 
development.  The  Rational  Memory,  by  the  whole  American  organization."  The 
\Y.  H.  Graves,  gives  some  good  advice  reader  of  Professor  Berles  book  must 
regarding  memorizing,  but  does  not  con-  conclude  that  ''efficiency  engineering" 
tribute  anything  new  to  our  knowledge  has  an  inviting  field  in  home  educa- 
of  the  subject.  Professor  Schroeder's  tion,'altho  many  will  continue  to  wonder 
Psychology    of    Conduct   is,   as  its   com-  whether  in  the  long  run  the  subjects  of 
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such  culture  as  our  author  and  Dr.  Sidis 
advocate  will  profit  as  much  as  their 
early  rapid  progress  suggests.  Another 
valuable  discussion  of  the  theme  of  edu- 
cational efficiency  is  Mr.  James  Phinney 
Munroe's  New  Demands  in  Education. 
He  finds  our  schools  prone  to  cram  the 
mind  with  uninteresting,  unrelated,  and 
useless  facts,  instead  of  studying  the 
child  with  a  view  to  developing  health, 
rounding  out  character,  advising  about 
and  training  for  a  vocation,  and  prepar- 
ing for  appreciative  and  intelligent  par- 
ticipation in  social  life. 

The  Riverside  Series  of  Educational 
Monographs  has  added  during  the  year 
The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth,  by 
Meyer  Bloomfield,  director  of  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  of  Boston ;  The  Status  of 
the  Teacher,  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Perry,  and 
The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic ,  by 
Professor  Suzzallo.  Mr.  Bloomfield's 
book  gives  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  the  need  of  vocational  guidance,  to- 
gether with  valuable  experience  in  regard 
to  the  best  methods  of  affording  it.  Pro- 
fessor Suzzallo  has  presented  in  brief 
survey  what  is  probably  the  best  account 
we  have  of  the  aims,  the  tendencies  and 
the  methods  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
arithmetic.  To  this  he  has  added  critical 
comment  that  must  make  of  his  mono- 
graph an  exceedingly  valuable  guide  in 
the  field.  Dr.  Perry  points  out  the  am- 
biguous and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
position  of  the  teacher  and  the  need  of 
better  defining  his  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, and  thus  establishing  more  clear- 
ly his  professional  character. 

The  American  Secondary  School,  by 
Professor  Sachs,  discusses  the  qualifica- 
tions, the  personality  and  the  methods  of 
the  good  secondary  teacher,  the  history 
and  present  problems  of  public  high 
schools  and  private  secondary  schools, 
and  the  question  of  the  true  function  of 
secondary  education.  The  book  deals 
with  very  concrete  details  and  is  conser- 
vative in  tone. 

The  public  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  education  will  wel- 
come tlie  authorized  translation  of  Ma- 
dame Montessori's  book  on  The  Monies 
sori  Method.  This  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  discipline,  the  didactic  ma- 
terial^ and  the  specific  methods  in  use  in 


the  "Houses  of  Childhood"  will  be  very 
useful  even  to  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  observe  in  person  Dr. 
Montessori's  remarkable  work.  Another 
book  that  should  prove  valuable  to  the 
primary  teacher  is  The  Normal  Child 
and  Primary  Education,  by  Professor 
and  ■  Mrs.  Gesell.  The  authors  have 
based  their  treatment  of  the  pedagogy  of 
the  primary  school  on  considerations 
drawn  largely  from  biology  and  genetic 
psychology.  The  book  is  wholesome  and 
suggestive. 

Among  the  monographs  on  special 
phases  of  education  that  deserve  atten- 
tion are  Agricultural  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools,  by  Professor  Davis,  and 
Engineering  as  a  Vocation,  by  Ernest 
McCullough.  The  former  work  will 
prove  a  very  useful  reference  book  on 
what  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  the 
field  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  Mr. 
McCullough  gives  good  advice  to  those 
who  are  thinking  of  becoming  engineers 
or  have  already  entered  upon  the  train- 
ing or  practice  of  this  profession. 
Thoughts  on  Education,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Matthew  Arnold  ;  The  Century 
and  the  School,  by  Superintendent  Sol- 
dan,  and  Ideals  and  Essentials  in  Educa- 
tion, by  Superintendent  Stetson,  are  col- 
lections of  views  and  addresses  that  will 
prove  of  value  to  the  educational  biog- 
rapher or  historian.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
All  the  Children  of  All  the  People  is  a 
demand  for  a  greater  variety  in  educa- 
tional methods  to  suit  the  infinite  variety 
in  individual  capacity.  Many  of  the  au- 
thor's ideas  are  sensible  enough  at  bot- 
tom, but  his  earnestness  leads  him  some- 
times into  extravagant  statements. 

Miscellaneous 

King's  Series  in  Woodwork  and  Carpentry.  Construc- 
tive Carpentry.  70  cents.  Inside  Finishing,  80 
cents.      By   Charles    A.    King.      American    Book. 

Handbook  of  Home  Economics.  By  Etta  Proctor 
Plagg.     Little,   Brown.     75  cents. 

Educational  Needlecraft.  By  Margaret  Swanson  ant 
Ann  Macbeth.     Longmans,  Green.     $1.35. 

Two  Part  Songs  for  Intermediate  Grades.  Bj  John 
I?.  Shirley.     American    Book.     -•=,  cents. 

Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.  By  Eleanoi  Smith 
American    Book.      30   cents. 

Musical  Dictation.  Mnl.k  I.  Bj  Hollis  Mann.  Ameri 
can    Hook.       50    Cents. 

Music  Writing  Book.  To  accomoany  Pari  I  of  Musi 
ca]  Dictation  Bj  Hollis  Dann.  American  Book 
10   cents. 

1    We    Like    t,<    Sing.      Comoiled    and    Edit<  1 
Birdie   Alexander.     Silver,    Burdett,     .;  -   cents. 


THE    TOWER    OF    KNOWLEDGE 

Horn   Books 

BY  GEORGE   A.   PLIMPTON 

[Mr.  Plimpton,  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co.,,  school  book  publishers,  has  the  largest  and 
most  complete  collection  of  early  school  books,  including  manuscripts  and  printed  volumes, 
in  the  world.  It  embraces  all  the  various  branches  of  education.  We  have  asked  Mr. 
Plimpton  to  write  a  short  article  on  horn  books,  of  which  he  has  twenty-two,  more  thar 
there  are  in  any  other  collection.  Of  the  five  horn  books  which  have  been  found  in  America 
Mr.    Plimpton   owns   three. — Editor.] 


THE  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is 
the  ability  to  read.  What  can  be 
more  interesting  than  to  trace  out 
the  history  of  the  successive  tools  which 
have  been  used  for  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing? 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  clear- 
ly defined  methods  of  teaching  a  child  to 
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read — the  "phonic  method"  and  the 
"word  method,"  one  emphasizing  sound 
and  the  other  emphasizing  sense.  Be- 
fore printing  was  invented,  in  the  days 
when  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious  orders  and  all  schools 
were  connected  with  some  monastery  or 
abbey  or  cathedral,  the  monks  probably 
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did  not  concern  themselves  seriously  as 
to  which  method  was  the  better,  peda- 
gogically,  but  the  plan  they  followed  was 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  "phonic  method." 
A  child  was  first  drilled  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  and  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  the  earliest  known  instru- 
ment used  by  the  teacher  to  impart  this 
knowledge  was  the  horn  book. 

In  the  manuscript  known  as  the  Mar- 
garita Philosophica  (1504)  is  this  quaint 
illustration  of  the  Tower  of  Knowledge. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
that  Dame'  Wisdom  with  a  horn 
book  in  her  hand  points  to  the 
eager  (?)  schoolboy  the  tower  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  is  about  to  enter,  where 
he"  will  learn  the  parts  of  speech  under 
Donatus,  the  famous  teacher  of  the 
fourth  century;  grammar  under  Pris- 
cian,  arithmetic  under  Boetius  (who  was 
called  "the  last  of  the  noble  Romans"), 
rhetoric  under  Cicero,  logic  under  Aris- 
totle, astronomy  under  Ptolemy,  geome- 
try under  Euclid,  music  under  Pythago- 
ras— thus  acquiring  the  three   language 


studies  and  the  four  sciences,  called  the 
"trivium"  and  the  "quadrivium."  Mount- 
ing still  higher  in  the  tower,  he  will  learn 
moral  philosophy  under  Seneca  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  under  Pliny,  finally 
climbing  to  the  hights  of  theology  under 
Peter  Lombard,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
dame  is  the  key  of  the  tower — the  horn 
book  giving  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Now  a  horn  book  is  not  a  book  at  all. 
It  was  usually  made  of  wood  with  a  han- 
dle— shaped  so  like  the  battledoor  of  the 
old  game  of  battledoor  and  shuttlecock 
that  it  was  frequently  called  "the  battle- 
door book."  Attached  to  the  face  of  the 
horn  book  was  the  vellum  of  paper  upon 
which  the  lesson  was  inscribed,  protected 
by  a  sheet  of  translucent  horn.  In  the 
davs  when  manuscripts  had  to  be  copied 
with  infinite  care  and  were  the  prized 
possessions  of  the  few,  it  was  of  course 
necessary  that  the  lesson  should  be  pro- 
tected from  thepossible  stain  of  a  pair  of 
dirty  little  fingers  as  it  was  passed  about 
from  child  to  child.  Altho  there  was  con- 
siderable varietv   in   the  horn   book   les- 
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The  horn  book  was  undoubtedly  used 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  arithmetical  manuscript 
of  Sacrobosco  dated  about   1400,  which 


PRINCETON    HORN    BOOK 

sons,  some  having  the  numerals  and  oth- 
ers the  alphabet  in  script  as  well  as  in 
print — the  majority  of  horn  books  fol- 
lowed the  same  order.  Even  when  the 
A-B-C  book  began  gradually  to  super- 
sede the  horn  book,  its  first  page  was 
identical  with  the  conventional  horn 
book.  This  was  the  order :  First  the 
Greek  cross,  then  the  alphabet,  next  the 
vowel  sounds,  and  finally  the  Exorcism 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  top  row  of 
the  horn  book  which  commenced  with  the 
cross  was  called  "the  criss-cross  row," 
and  the  pupil  was  expected  to  cross  him- 
self when  he  commenced  his  lesson.  As 
for  the  exorcism,  the  idea  evidently  pre- 
vailed in  that  benighted  age  that  the 
average  boy  was  so  "full  of  the  devil" 
that  he  needed  the  proper  formula  con- 
stantly at  hand  to  free  him  from  Satan's 
wiles. 


HORN    BOOK   OF   ABOUT   1600 

is  in  my  library,  antedating  by  a  centurv 
the  Margarita  Philosophica,  we  come  un- 
expectedly upon  the  picture  of  a  horn 
book.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of  his 
mathematical  copying,  the  monk  has 
sought  recreation  from  Sacrobosco  by 
drawing  a  schoolroom.  Here  we  can 
plainly  see  not  only  the  schoolmaster  in 
his  gown,  but  the  horn  book  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand  and  even  the  Arabic 
numerals  upon  it. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  few 
original  horn  books  are  extant.  The 
British     Museum    has    only    three,    the 
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Bodelian  Library  at  Oxford  has  one  and 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  one.  Few 
examples  have  been  found  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  none  that  I  know  of 
with  the  horn  covering.  The  best  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  England — one 
of  Shakespeare's  time  reminding  us  of 
the  quotation  in  "Love's  Labor  Lost" 
(Act  IV), 

"Yes,  yes,  he  teaches  boys  the  Hornebook. 
What  is  ab  spelled  backward  with  the  horn 
on  its  head?" 

A  novel  horn  book  of  1664  ls  made  of 
leather  and  decorated  with  a  representa- 
tion of  Charles  IT  on  horseback. 


I  ARDBOARD    HORN    BOOK 

Altho  horn  books,  properly  speaking, 
were  made<  of  board  with  the  horn 
covering,  there  were  "horn  books"  made 
of  ivory,  of  copper,  of  brass  and  even  of 
leather, — all    having    the    same    general 


battledoor  shape.  In  Mexico  one  has 
been  discovered  made  entirely  of  wood, 
the  painted  illustration  representing  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus  holding  up  a  globe  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  This  has  also  the 
alphabet  preceded  by  another  cross. 
This  curious  horn  book  was  probably 
made  early  in  the  17th  century. 

Besides  the  Mexican  horn  book,  I 
know  of  but  four  original  horn  books 
which  have  been  found  in  America.  One 
is  in  the  Historical  Library  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut.  An  interesting  ivory  horn 
book  was  purchased  in  Boston,  two 
years  ago,  the  early  history  of  which  is 
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not  known.,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  relic 
of  the  schools  of  colonial  New  England. 
This  has  the  numerals,  the  alphabet  in 
print,  both  the  large  and  small  letters, 
and  in  script.  A  New  York  family  have 
an  interesting  ivory  horn  book  which  has 
been  handed  down  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  last  horn  book  made  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world,  was  prob- 
ably the  one  picked  up  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey, — a  sort  of  sporadic  survival,  for 
it  is  dated  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    This   has   a   sort  of   modern  im- 


provement in  the  shape  of  a  wooden 
slide  by  means  of  which  various  lessons 
could  be  inserted  under  the  horn. 

Down  thru  the  centuries  the  horn 
book  became  modified  in  form,  finally 
losing  its  handle.  Gradually  as  paper 
cheapened  and  printing  made  books  ac- 
cessible, cardboard  A-B-C's  took  the 
place  of  the  horn  book,  and  then  the 
"battledoor  book,"  an  outgrowth  equally 
obvious  of  the  horn  book,  was  invented 
bv  John  Newbury,  an  Englishman,  in 
1746. 

New   York   City. 


What  More  Can  the  Higher  Education 

Do  for  America? 

BY  CHARLES  F.    THWING.   LL.D. 

PRESIDENT    OF    WESTERN    RESERVE    UNIVERSITY    AND    ADELBERT    COLLEGE. 


IN  a  pregnant  but  little  known  passage, 
Matthew   Arnold   remarks   that  the 
powers  which  contribute  to  build  up 
human    civilization   are    "the    power    of 
conduct,    the    power    of    intellect    and 
knowledge,    the    power    of    beauty,    the 
power  of  social  life  and  manners.     Ex- 
pansion,  conduct,   science,  beauty,  man- 
ners— here  are  the  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  claimants  which  man  must  sat- 
isfy before  he  can  be  humanized."     In 
the  more  than  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  words  were  written 
in  the  preface  to   ''Mixed  Essays,"   the 
"power  of  intellect  and  knowledge"  as  a 
force  contributing  to  the  building  up  of 
civilization  has  vastly  increased,  until  at 
the  present  time  it  would,  I  suppose,  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  power 
of  education,  standing  for  intellect  and 
knowledge,     has    become    the    greatest 
force  in  civilization.     For  us  in  America 
it   remains   to   make   this    force   of   still 
greater  worth,  and  especially  does  it  be- 
long to  us  to  give  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion, so  called,  a  still  greater  degree  of 
efficiency.     For  American  life  cannot  be 
made  too  rich  or  too  noble,  too  broad,  or 
high,  or  deep. 

The  higher  education  can  do  more  for 
American  life  thru  an  endeavor  of  the 
colleges  to  care  more  carefully  for  the 


individual  student.  The  college  should 
individualize  each  man.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  the  colleges 
has  resulted  in  the  mass  and  not  the  man 
becoming  the  chief  object  concerned. 
The  colleges,  like  the  public  schools, 
have  been  and  are  in  danger  of  losing 
that  fundamental  principle  of  education 
lying  in  the  remark,  "He  calleth  His  own 
sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out." 

In  the  former  time,  in  America,  as 
Bishop  Welldon  recently  declared  in  an 
address  before  the  British  Association, 
as  in  England,  it  was  true  that  "the  prac- 
tical insight  by  which  a  teacher  discerned 
and  the  sympathy  by  which  he  or  she 
encouraged  the  signs  of  genius  or  talent, 
was  of  constant  worth."  But  at  the 
present  time,  in  both  countries,  the  peril 
is  that  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  evidences  of  special  power, 
or  the  promise  of  distinction  in  students. 

In  order  for  the  college  properly  to 
individualize  the  student,  three  methods 
are  available. 

One  method  lies  in  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  students.  Certain  colleges  have 
at  times  promised  themselves  and  the 
people  that  such  a  limitation  was  about  to 
be  made.  But  few,  however,  have  con- 
sistently held  to  this  determination. 
Among  all  the  colleges,  Vassar  has  firm- 
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ly  held  for  some  six  years  to  the  purpose 
of  limiting  her  numbers  to  one  thousand. 
A  second  method  lies  in  increasing  the 
number  of  teachers,  especially  the  teach- 
ers who  naturally  come  into  close  per- 
sonal association  with  the  students.  The 
Princeton  method  of  tutors  represents 
the  most  outstanding  example  of  this 
practice.  Undoubtedly  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
historic  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  also 
has  had  much  influence  over  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  in  making 
plain  the  value  of  personal  relationship. 
The  Harvard  system  of  advisers,  of 
older  origin  but  less  conspicuous  influ- 
ence, is  also  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  into  some  sort  of 
helpful  relationship.  But  this  method 
has  not  proved  to  be  of  the  worth  with 
which  it  was  first  accredited.  It  is  a 
success  in  the  matter  of  routine  and  of 
defined  obligation.  Beyond  that,  in  the 
intellectual  realm,  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  basis  for  companionship  between  most 
men  and  their  advisers,  the  latter  exert 
very  little  influence. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  American  college,  as  in 
the  American  public  school,  should  be 
multiplied  by  two,  in  order  to  give 
proper  individual  training  to  each  man. 

A  third  method  for  securing  this  great 
result   of   individualizing   lies   in    laying 
great    emphasis    upon    the    idea    of    the 
worth  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher.     Let  there  indeed  be  no  depre- 
ciation   of   scholarship,    superficiality    or 
kxity    at    this    point    is    fundamentally 
weakening.      Let    teachers    be    selected, 
also,   for   their  inspiring  and    formative 
influence  over  students.    The  problem  is 
by    no    means    simple    nor    its    solution 
easy,   for  there  are  not  enough  of  such 
men  born  in  the  world.    Edward  Bowens 
are  not   found  often,  even  at  Harrow! 
But   a   proper   recognition   of    the   need 
goes  a  vast  way  toward  its  filling.     One 
can  well  keep  before  one's  self  what  Dr. 
Arnold  once  wrote  of  the  teacher  he  de 
sired : 

"What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman,  an  active  man,  and  one  who 
has  common  sense  and  understands  boys.  I 
do  not  so  much  care  about  scholarship,  "as  he 
will  have  immediately  under  him  the  lowest 
forms  in  the  school;  hut  yet.  on  second 
thpugllt,   I   dp  rare  about   if   \<t\   much,  because 


his  pupils  may  be  in  the  highest  forms ;  and 
besides,  I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best 
taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give 
way,  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  an  interest 
in  his  work,  to  high  scholarship ;  ior  the  one 
may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the 
other." 

The  higher  education  can  also  do  more 
for  American  life'  by  raising  the  stand- 
ards   of    intellectual    work    among    stu- 
dents.    The  intellectual  life  of  the  col- 
lege has  not  improved  in  the  last  genera- 
tion.    Students  know  more ;  they  think 
less.     They  are  more  men  of  the  world, 
less  men  of  the  book.    Interests  athletic, 
fraternal,    dramatic,    social,   journalistic, 
consume  both  time  and  strength.     Their 
affairs  have  become  more  diversified  and 
their  attention  more  dissipated.     Things 
scholastic  have  less  compulsion.   The  sig- 
nificance of  this  academic  condition  be- 
comes more  impressive  when  it  is  com- 
pared  with   the   intellectual   life   of  the 
professional    school.      In   the   school    of 
medicine  or  of  law,   intellectual  enthu- 
siasm and  quickening  labor  abound.   The 
professional  student  finds  that  he  has  a 
mind,  and  he  finds  the  use  of  it  a  very 
interesting  process.     The  causes  of  this 
intellectual   decline   are  manifold.     One 
cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  generation 
is   materialistic   in   its   ordinary   concep- 
tions and  ideals,     In  its  deepest  convic- 
tions the  generation  is  nobly  idealistic. 
But  in  its  workaday  purposes  and  atmos- 
phere it  is  concerned  with  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride 
of  life.     With  such  conceptions  the  col- 
lege world  is  sympathetic.     The  extra- 
mural   and    the    intra-mural    world    are 
essentially  one.    The  idols  of  the  market 
place   are   set   up    in    academic    chapels. 
This  materialistic  mood  manifests   itself 
in  many  conditions,  and  also  in  one  par- 
ticular form.     This  particular  form  lies 
in  the  number  of  college  men  who  enter 
business.     The  change  in  the  popularity 
of  difTerent  vocations  selected  by  gradu- 
ates  is  impressive.     In   the   seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  America,  the 
ministry  was  chosen  by  the  larger  num- 
ber.    The  ministry  was.  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, supplanted  by  the  law.     Tn  the  last 
two  decades,  the  law,  in  turn,  has  been 
supplanted  by  business.     Now.  the  sim- 
ple  fact  is,   that  business   is  more  of  nn 
executive,  administrative  affair,  and  ' 
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an  intellectual  concern,  than  either  the 
legal  or  the  medical  calling.  Therefore, 
college  men  proposing  to  enter  business 
life  are  less  inclined  to  live  laborious 
intellectual  lives.  Such  a  mercantile  or 
commercial  purpose  tends  to  lower  the 
level  of  intellectual  academic  standards. 

I  also  am  inclined,  to  believe  that  the 
increasing  liberty  of  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dent has  had,  in  certain  respects,  a  sim- 
ilar influence.  Here  one  must  at  once 
discriminate.  This  enlargement  of  op- 
portunity has  resulted  in  ennobling  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  men  ablest  and 
most  thoughtful.  It  has  allowed  them  to 
take  a  swifter  pace,  untrammeled  by  the 
slower  walk  of  the  majority.  It  has 
blessed  the  upper  tenth,  or  upper  fifth 
of  every  class.  But  for  the  other  nine- 
tenths  or  four-fifths,  the  freedom  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  opportunity  for 
indulgence  in  concerns  which  no  cour- 
tesy would  allow  one  to  call  intellectual. 
Yet,  despite  this  disadvantage,  in  affairs 
academic,  as  in  affairs  political,  the  abuse 
of  liberty  is  not  reason  sufficient  for  do- 
ing away  with  it.  The  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  under  wise  guidance 
and  supervision,  has  saved  the  students 
from  scholastic  humdrum  and  the  aca- 
demic lockstep.  It  has  developed  schol- 
arly individuality  and  individual  scholar- 
ship. It  has  quickened  men  to  think  and 
to  study  for  themselves  and  beyond 
themselves.  It  has  shed  light  upon  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge,  thru  the  light 
given  by  individual  investigators  in  the 
separate  parts  of  the  boundless  domain 
of  truth. 

It  also  should  be  said  that  the  promo- 
tion of  a  simpler  life  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents would  quicken  the  life  intellectual. 
Ages  of  luxury  are  no  more  periods  of 
great  intellectual  achievement  in  the  col- 
lege than  in  society.  Ours  is  an  age  of 
luxury  without  and  it  is  also  an  age  of 
luxury  within  college  walls.  For  most 
college  men,  but  not  for  all,  by  any  man- 
ner of  means,  luxury  does  not  stand  for 
the  life  of  thought  or  of  thoughtfulness. 
I  go  into  many  college  rooms  which  are 
rather  clubrooms  than  studies.  One 
likes  to  find  a  college  room  thoroly  com- 
fortable, but  also  one  likes  to  find  it  de- 
servedly interpreted  by  the  word  "study." 

The  athletic  renaissance,  too,  is  at 
once  cause  and  result,  sign  and  condition, 


of  the  intellectual  decline.  The  proper 
adjustment  of  this  movement  would  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  interests.  This  re- 
vival is  in  many  ways  good,  yet  for  some 
men  it  does  subtract  from  the  historic 
purposes  of  the  college.  Athletes  are 
seldom,  tho  they  are  sometimes,  first-rate 
scholars.  They  are  usually  good  execu- 
tives, and  not  a  few  of  them  eventuate  in 
becoming  great  leaders  in  business  un- 
dertakings. But  most,  nay,  all,  colleges 
do  need  to  emphasize  in  this  athletic  age 
intellectual  elements,  intellectual  values, 
intellectual  foundations  and  intellectual 
achievements. 

The  colleges  would  also  give  to  the 
American  community  service  more  effi- 
cient by  seeking  to  train  the  exceptional 
man.  The  exceptional  man  is  to  human- 
ity what  the  sport  is  among  nature's 
plants.  Like  it,  he  may  prove  to  be  of 
value  unspeakable.  He  should  be  sought 
out  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care- 
fulness and  faithfulness.  The  peril  of 
democracy  lies  in  not  seeking  and  not 
finding  the  human  sport.  The  demo- 
cratic peril  consists  in  a  leveling  down. 
In  the  year  1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
War,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  to  Judge 
Appleton,  saying: 

"I  have  long  thought  that  the  real  ultimate 
danger  of  democracy  was  intellectual  stagna- 
tion, and  there  is  a  very  good  side  to  anything 
which  has  made  that  impossible  for  at  least  a 
generation  to  come." 

Six  years  after  he  wrote  to  James  M. 

Barnard,  of  Boston,  saying: 

"The  great  desideratum  in  America — and 
tho  not  quite  in  an  equal  degree,  I  may  say  .in 
England  too — is  the  improvement  of  the  higher 
education.  America  surpasses  all  countries  in 
the  amount  of  mental  cultivation  which  she 
has  been  able  to  make  universal ;  but  a  high 
average  level  is  not  everything.  There  are 
wanted,  I  do  not  say  a  class,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation which  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of 
the  human  race  make  it  possible  to  give  them. 
For  such  persons,  in  a  community  that  knows 
no  distinction  of  ranks,  civilization  would  rain 
down  its  influences  on  the  remainder  of  society, 
and  the  higher  faculties,  having  been  highly 
cultivated  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the 
public,  would  give  forth  products  and  create 
an  atmosphere  that  would  produce  a  high 
"average  of  the  same  faculties  in  a  people  so 
well  prepared  in  point  of  general  intelligence 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

These  interpretations  which  this  wise 
man,  among  the  wisest  of  all  men  in  tho 

last  fifty  years,   gives  of  American   life, 
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are  significant  and  impressive.  They 
point  out  a  special  duty  which  the  col- 
lege, above  every  other  agency,  ought  to 
perform  for  the  democracy.  Among  as- 
semblages of  minds  which  are  apparently 
so  common  and  so  commonplace,  each 
alarmingly  like  the  others,  the  college 
should  seek  out  minds  which  are  unique, 
individualistic,  possessed  of  innate  pow- 
ers which,  properly  trained,  might  result 
in  richest  advantages  to  humanity. 
"What  is  your  greatest  discovery?"  was 
asked  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  "Michael 
Faraday,"  was  his  reply. 

The  colleges  would  furthermore  be 
able  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  com- 
monwealth thru  receiving  heartier  sym- 
pathy from  parents,  in  their  efforts  for 
securing  the  more  solid  and  enduring 
aims  of  education,  and  of  life.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  (of  boys,  greater  than  of 
girls)  who  come  to  college  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  acquaintance,  to  raise  them- 
selves to  a  higher  social  plane,  to  have  in 
their  later  youth  a  good  time,  is  in  some 
institutions,  large,  surprisingly  large. 
Such  ideas  and  ideals  are  not  to  suffer 
undue  depreciation.  Let  us  give  full 
value  to  social  acquaintances  and  stand- 
ards, and  to  the  good  times.  But  be  it 
said  that  these  aims,  or  convictions,  do 
not  represent  the  fundamental  elements 
of  the  higher  education.  Be  it  also  said 
that  the  presence  of  men  in  any  large 
numbers,  guided  by  such  purposes,  pre- 
vents the  college  from  surrounding  its 
men  of  the  sober  temperament,  and  of 
highest  idealism,  with  worthiest  condi- 
tions and;  also  prevents  such  men  of  the 


serious  type  from  securing  the  most  ef- 
fective and  precious  results  in  and  from 
their  education.  The  college,  be  it  said, 
cannot  go  much  faster  than  the  students 
permit,  and  the  students  do  not  go  much 
faster  in  their  intellectual  steppings  than 
their  parents  require. 

It  would  also  prove,  I  think,  to  be  of 
advantage  to  American  life,  were  the  col- 
lege to  make  more  clear  and  distinct  its 
simple  purpose  to  be  of  richest  service  to 
this  life.  Of  course  one  knows  well  that 
such  purpose  is  the  constant  and  deep  en- 
deavor of  the  college.  I  would  make  the 
expression  of  this  purpose  even  more 
constant  and  more  emphatic.  Let  the 
keynote  of  every  baccalaureate  sermon 
be  to  do  and  to  serve.  Let  college  set- 
tlements be  multiplied,  and  their  associa- 
tions with  the  colleges  themselves  made 
more  intimate.  Let  the  naturally  self- 
ward  tendencies  of  the  higher  education 
in  training  the  student  be  lessened  or 
eliminated  by  definite  altruistic  work  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  Napoleon  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "One  of  my 
grand  objects  was  to  render  education 
accessible  to  everybody.  I  caused  every 
institution  to  be  formed  upon  a  plan 
which  offered  instruction  to  the  public 
either  gratis  or  at  a  rate  so  moderate  as 
not  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  peas- 
ant. The  museums  were  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  people.  All  my  efforts  were 
directed  to  illuminate  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion." A  similar  purpose  should  more 
consistently  prevail  in  the  American  col- 
lege, and  should  be  more  strongly  and 
always  humbly  exprest  by  the  college. 

Cleveland,   Ohio. 
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For  a  trifling  mess  of  pottage, 

Fouled  by  execrable  bands — 
For  the  greed  of  smutty  shekels 

In  a  politician's  hands, 
You  forgot  the  proud  traditions 

That  your   fathers  gave  of  old; 
You  besmirched  and  hawked  your  birthright 

For  a  bag  of  filthy  gold. 


For  a  queasy  mess  of  pottage, 

You  have  bartered  self  respect, 
For  a  treasonable  honor, 

You've  betrayed  your  intellect, — 
And  while  you  may  bray  excus 

For  the  traits  that  you  pre-empt. 
You  have  gained  from  decent  people, 

And  for  everm  ire    contempt  ! 

Savannah,  Cm. 


The  Emperor  of  Japan 

BY  HAMILTON   HOLT 

Managing   Editor   of   The   Independent. 

JIMMU,  the  first  Emperor  of  Japan,  of  Japan  was  "restored"  to  the  young 
ascended  the  throne  ninety-seven  Emperor.  Then  began  a  reign  which  in 
years  after  Romulus  founded  the  development,  progress  and  achievement 
city  of  Rome,  if  we  may  accept  Roman  has  probably  never  been  paralleled  in 
and  Japanese  traditions.  From  that  day  history.  The  old  feudalism  was  broken 
to  this  his  descendants  in  unbroken  sue-  up  and  a  constitutional  government 
cession  have  ruled  over  the  Land  of  the  along  Western  lines  established ;  the  caste 
Rising  Sun.  Mutsuhito,  who  died  in  the  system,  almost  as  rigid  as  that  prevail- 
early  morning  of  July  30,  was  the  ing  in  India  today,  was  abolished,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-first  of  the  im-  the  Samurai  or  warrior  class  laid  down 


perial  line.  He  was 
born  in  Kyoto  No- 
vember 3,  1850,  in 
a  pretty  villa,  near 
the  gate  of  a  park 
adjoining  the  pal- 
ace grounds  and 
now  within  a 
stone's  throw  of 
Doshisha  Univer- 
sity, the  greatest 
Christ  i  a  n  institu- 
tion of  higher 
learning  in  the  Far 
East.  The  house 
was  pointed  out  to 
me  when  I  was 
there  last  October, 
but  visitors  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  it. 
It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the 
Emperor's  mother 
was  not  the  Em- 
press, and  that  is 
the  reason  he  was 
not  born  at  the 
palace.  Mutsuhito 
spent  a  quiet  boy- 
hood at  Kyoto.  Not  much  is  known  to 
the  outside  world  of  his  life  there.  At 
that  time  Japan  was  a  hermit  nation.  No 
foreigner    was    permitted    to    enter    the 
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their  arms,  while 
an  army  and  navy 
that  now  ranks 
with  the  greatest 
was  built  up.  More 
important  still,  a 
system  of  universal 
education,  based  on 
Ameri  can  ideals, 
was  intro  d  u  c  e  d, 
while  business, 
agriculture  and  all 
the  arts  and  sci- 
ences were  fostered 
by  Government  aid. 
S  o  quickly  and 
thoroly  were  these 
changes  made  that 
during  the  reign  of 
Mutsuhito  the 
whole  political,  so- 
cial and  economic 
system  was  com- 
p  1  e  t  ely  changed, 
and  Japan  devel- 
oped from  an  in- 
significant member 
of  the  sisterhood 
of  nations  into  one 
of  the  five  foremost  world  Powers,  meas- 
ured by  any  standard. 

The  figure  of  the  man  who  has  led 
the  nation  thru  such  an  epoch,  tho  little 


empire,  no  native  to  leave  it,  on  pain  of      known  to  his  people,  and  still  less  to  the 


death.  Then  Commodore  Perry  opened 
up  Japan  to  the  world  and  the  peaceful 
revolution  began.  By  the  time  Mutsu- 
hito ascended  the  throne,  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  Komei,  in  1867,  the  Shogun 


outside  world,   is  nevertheless  the  most 
beloved  ruler  on  earth. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  Western 
mind  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
place  the  Emperor  occupied  in  the  afTec- 


ate  or  military  dictatorship  was  totter-      tions  of  his  people.    Only  an  understand- 
ing.   All  the  authority,  power  and  glory      ing  of  Japanese  religion  and  family  life 
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Can  furnish  the  key.     Shintoism,  the  in-  and  his  wife,  who  were  to  introduce  us, 

digenous  religion  of  Japan,  has  for  its  to  the  palace. 

three  cardinal  tenets  the  worship  of  na-  The  palace  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
ture,    heroes,    and    ancestors.      Children  city.      It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
worship   their   parents ;   all   worship  the  massive  ramparts  of  stone,  surmounting 
Emperor  as  the  supreme  parent,  and  the  which    are    ancient    and    gnarled    pines, 
Emperor    worships    his    own    ancestors,  which  used  to  ambush    the    archers   in 
The    degree    of    reverential    awe    with  feudal  times.     The  palace  originally  be- 
which  he  is  still  invested  in  these  days  longed  to  the  Shogun  or  military  ruler  of 
of  constitutional  government  and  the  in-  Japan,  but  since  Tokyo,  then  called  Yedo, 
troduction  of  Western  materialism    is  as  was  made  the  capital,  it  has  been  con- 
remarkable   as   it   is  genuine.     When  a  stantly  used  as  the  home  of  the  Emperor, 
schoolhouse  is  on  fire,  the  teacher  will  Before  it  is  an  extensive  stretch  of  turf, 
save  the  picture  of  the  Emperor  before  which  occupies  the  area  between  the  sec- 
trying  to  save  the  pupils.    A  section  su-  ond  and  third  or  inmost  moat.  We  crossed 
perintendent  will  commit  hari-kiri  when  the  bridge  that  brought  us  to  this  space 
a  switch  gets  out  of  order  and  the  Im-  without    being    detained  by  the  guards, 
perial  train  is  delayed  half  an  hour,  and  the  Embassy  livery  evidently  being  a  suf- 
a  youth  will  take  poison,  as  was  done  ficient  passport.     After  passing  thru  the 
last  week  in  front  of  the  palace  gate,  so  double  hedge  known  as  Nishi  Bashi  and 
the  Emperor  may  live.  driving  for  a  minute    or    two  thru  the 
In  his  commentaries  Prince  Ito  says:  beautifully  kept  grounds,  we  arrived  at 
'The  Sacred  Throne  was  established  at  the  the  front  entrance  of  the  Imperial  resi- 
time  the  heaven  and  earth  became  separated  ^ence^       The   canon    of   Japanese   archi- 
The  Emperor  in  heaven  descended,  divine  and  fprtnrp  „.  _v.ii   a<5  nrt  :Q  "liA  PiPD.anrp  nf 
sacred.     He  is  pre-eminent  above  all  his  sub-  tectureas  well  as  art  is  trie  elegance  ot 
jects.      He  must  be  reverenced  and  is  invio-  simplicity.       Consequently   we   were   not 
lable.      He  has  indeed  to  pay  due  respect  tc  surprised  to  find  the  palace  a  very  broad 
the  law,  but  the  law  has  no  power  to  hold  him  ancj    ion„.    one-story  building,  furnished 
accountable  to  it.      Not  only  shall  there  be  no  •       t'l..,-     ..  ,  -?4.     t„ 
irreverence  for  the  Emperor's  person,  but  also  simP1y  ^  in1the  m°st  exquisite  Japanese 
shall  he  not  be  made  a  topic  for  derogatory  taste.     Tho  the  ordinary  Japanese  home 
comment  nor  one  for  discussion."  has    no    furniture,   the    palace    was    fur- 
This  transcendentalism  of  the  Emperor  nished  in  European  style,  tho  the  walls 
is  not  exactly  analogous  to  the  European  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  Japanese, 
theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  for  We  were  met  at  the  door  by  liveried  at- 
the   Emperor's    authority  and   attributes  tendants,  our  wraps  taken,  and  then  we 
do  not  proceed  from  on  high.    He  is  lit-  were  ushered  by  the  master  of  ceremo- 
erally  the  State  and  as  such  incarnates  nies    and    his    aides    along    a    red  car- 
all  the  national  virtue  and  therefore  calls  peted  hallway  of  beautiful  Japanese  pol- 
forth  a  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  his  sub-  ished   wood   to  the   waiting    room,   fur- 
jects   often    stronger    than   the    fear   of  nished  in  European  fashion.     Promptly 
death.  at  the  appointed  second  the  ladies  were 
It  was  my  great  privilege  last  October  taken  to  the  audience  room  of  the  Em- 
to  be  presented  to  this  man,  who,  tho  the  press,  and  Mr.  Russell  and  1  to  that  of 
"Son  of  Heaven,"  voluntarily  gave  his  the  Emperor.     The  halls  of  all  Japanese 
people  self-government  without  a  revolu-  houses  are  next  to  the  outer  walls  and 
tion  or  even  the  slightest  threat  of  pres-  the   various   rooms   open   into   the  halls. 
sure  from  below.  Consequently  the  halls  are  light  and  the 
Our    invitation    came  to   us   thru   the  rooms  are  dark.     As  we  approached  the 
American  Embassy  at  Tokyo.     Mr.  Lind-  dark  threshold  of  the  audience  room  we 
say  Russell  and  I  were  told  to  wear  full  halted,   and   then,  at   the  proper  signal, 
evening  dress,  with  white  waistcoats  and  Mr.  Russell  walked  in  with  the  Char 
gloves,   tho   the   ceremony   was   to   take  They  gave  us  each  the  honor  of  a  sepa 
place  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Our  rate  audience  instead  of  having  us  both 
wives  were  to  wear  high-neck  reception  go    in    together.       I     had    hardly    time 
dresses  of  any  color  but  black.     At  9.30  to  look  out  of  the   window  of  the  hall 
we  assembled  at  the  Embassy,  and  from  -upon  a  lovely  bit  of  typical  Japanese  gar 
there  drove  with  the  American   Charge  den   landscape  when    I    saw    Mr.   Russell 
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backing  out  of  the  room.      The  gentle-  taken   to   the   entrance   room,   where   we 

man  at  my  side  whispered  "Proceed."  signed  our  names  in  the  guest  books  of 

As  I  entered  the  august  presence  I  saw  the    Emperor    and    Empress,    and    then 

His  Majesty  standing  in  the  center  of  a  took  our  carriages  and  went  home, 
group  of  seven  or  eight  men.      He  held  We   saw   the   Emperor   again   on   his 

his   hand   out   toward  me,  as   if  he   ex-  birthday,  November  3,  while  he  was  re- 

pected  me  to  come  forward  and  take  it.  viewing  the  imperial  troops.     After  all 

I  was  coached,  however,  to  make  three  the    crowd    was    assembled,    the    band 

low  bows  as  I  entered  the  room,  one  at  struck    up    the    wonderfully    impressive 

the  threshold,  one  at  the  middle  of  the  national  air,  and  he  was  driven  into  the 

room  and  one  just  before  I   shook  his  vast  parade  ground  in  a  gold,  green  and 

hand.      So  I  resisted  the  impulse  to  go  red    lacquered    carriage    drawn    by    two 

forward,  but  followed    out    my  instruc-  superb  sorrel  coach  horses.     He  sat  on 

tions  as  best  I  could,  tho  very  awkward-  the  back  seat,  while  one  gentleman  of 

ly,  I  fear.     I  then  took  .the  hand  of  the  the   court    sat    opposite    him.      He   was 

Emperor.      His  Majesty  was  dressed  in  driven  around  the  entire  hollow  square 

the  uniform  of  a  generalissimo.     He  was  in  front  of  his  troops,  and  then  took  a 

taller  than  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  position  in  front  of  a  pavilion,  while  the 

but  he  looked  older  than  I  expected,  for  troops  marched  by  between  him  and  the 

the  pictures  of  him  with  which  the  world  band.      His    face    was    immovable    and 

is  familiar  were  taken  years  ago,  when  showed   no   sign   of    recognition   of   the 

he  was  a  young  man.      His  complexion  crowd.     In  former  times  the  face  of  the 

is  very  dark,  with  drooping  mandarin-  Emperor  would  have  been  veiled  from 

like  beard  and  mustache,  his  countenance  his  subjects. 

somber    and    his     mien     impassive    and         The  Crown  Prince  was  there,  too.    He 

austere.     But  no  one  could  fail  to  be  im-  is  a  slight,  delicate-looking  young  man, 

pressed  with  his  penetrating  eyes  and  his  quite  blond  for  a  Japanese.     Neither  the 

supreme  and  majestic  dignity.  Empress    nor   any   ladies    of    the    court 

Without  a  smile  of  welcome,  such  as  were    present    at    the    review,    but    we 

all  Japanese  usually  employ  at  a  greet-  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  Majesty  once 

ing,  he  turned  quietly  to  the  gentleman  again  at  the  palace  gate  when  she  was 

on  his  right,  Count  Nogasaki,  and  asked  returning    home    from    the    opening    of 

in  a  low,  quiet  voice    in   Japanese,  how  some  hospital  or  charity.    The  car  tracks 

long  I  had  been  in  Japan.      After  this  that  her  carriage  had  to  cross  were  cov- 

was  translated  to  me  and  I  had  replied  ered  with  earth,  so  as  not  to  bump  her 

and  it  was  translated  again  to  the  Em-  carriage.     As  she  rode  by  in  the  center 

peror,  he  inquired  if  I  had  seen  any  en-  of    a   cavalcade    of    horsemen    and    car- 

joyable  sights  in  Japan.  riages  the  people  uncovered  their  heads, 

I  replied  that  I  had  seen  many.      He  but  uttered   no   cheer,   as   that   was   not 

then  asked  where  I  was  going  after   I  permissible,  as  in  olden  times. 

left  Japan.      And  after  he  heard  my  re-  We  heard   many   stories   in   Japan   of 

ply  he  put  out  his  hand  again  as  a  sign  the   goodness   of  the   Emperor   and   the 

that  the  audience  was  ended.     I  shook  it  graciousness  of  the  Empress.     The  Em- 

and  then  backed  out  of  the  room,  bowing  peror  is  a  man  of  great  industry.     He  is 

thrice,  as  when  I  entered.     It  seemed  as  at  his  work  every  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

if  I  had  hardly  been  in  his  presence  two  He  takes  few  holidays  is  always  ready 

minutes.  to  see  his  ministers  at  any  time.     He  is 

We  were  then  conducted  to  the  Em-  said  to  be  plain  spoken  and  expects  all 

press's  audience  chamber,  and  went  thru  about  him  to  be  the  same.     He  has   a 

exactly    the    same    ceremony,  the  three  marvelous  memory  and  is  said  never  to 

questions  asked    by  the    Empress    being      forget  a  face.     He  is  also  a  remarkably 

the  same  as  those  asked  by  the  Emperor,  good  judge  of  men  and  has  rarely  made 

I  have  since    been    told    that    the  same  a  mistake  in  selecting  his  officials.     His 

questions  are  generally  asked  all  persons  pleasures  are  simple.    He  is  fond  of  ani- 

who  receive  the  imperial  audiences.  mals  and  writing  poetry,  which  always 

After  being  escorted  back  to  the  wait-      has   a   manly   ring  about   it.     We   were 

ing  room   for  a  few  minutes,   we   were      permitted  to  visit  one  of  his  private  gar- 
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dens.  He  had  driven  there  the  previous 
day  with  the  Empress.  In  the  little  sum- 
mer house,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
garden,  was  a  room,  in  the  center  of 
which  were  two  purple  plush  chairs.  It 
was  there  that  their  Majesties  had  sat 
looking  at  the  lovely  landscape  of  lake, 
boulders  and  woods.  The  ladyfrom  the 
court  who  accompanied  us  did  not  think 
of  crossing  the  sacred  threshold. 

The  Empress  is  a  devoted  patron  of  all 
charitable  enterprises  and  gives  much  of 
her  money  to  them.  She  has  no  chil- 
dren, the  Crown  Prince,  like  his  father, 
being  by  one  of  the  imperial  concubines. 
The  old  plural  marriage  system  will  cease 
with  the  present  reign.     The  new  Em- 


peror   has     only   one     wife — the    Kappy 
mother  of  three  healthy  boys. 

It  is  said  the  new  Emperor  will  be  less 
reticent  and  austere  than  his  father.  He 
is  more  fond  of  travel  and  going  about 
among  the  people.  Indeed,  plans  were 
said  to  have  been  made  by  which  he  was 
soon  to  go  around  the"  world.  These, 
of  course,  will  now  be  given  up.  When 
a  child  it  was  expected  he  would  not  live 
to  grow  up,  as  he  was  threatened  with 
tuberculosis.  But  tho  he  has  thrown  off 
this  dread  disease,  he  is  not  robust.  Still 
he  is  likely  to  have  a  long  and  useful 
reign.  May  it  be  as  illustrious  as  that 
of  his  great  and  noble  father. 

New   York   City. 


Sashi  nob  or u 
Asahi  no  gotoku 

Sazvayaka  ni 
Motamahoshiki  wa 
Kokoro  narikeri. 


The  thing  we  want 
Is  hearts  that  rise  above  Earth's  worries,  like 
The  Sun  at  morn,  rising  above  the  clouds, 
Splendid  and  strong. 


Asakeburi 
Tachisou  sue  ni 

Shirarekeri 
Tatni  no  narizvai 
Susumi  yuku  vo  wa. 


I  stand  at  morn, 
And  view  the  smoke  curling  above  the  roofs, 
In  greater  volume,  and  thereby  I  know 
The  age  is  one  of  growing  industries. 


Yo  ivo  matnoru 

Kami  no  megumi  wo 

Aogc,  hito! 
Kuni  no  chikara  no 
Masari  yuku  ni  mo. 


O  man,  look  up,  even  in  the  hour  of  weal, 
When  Progress  leads  the  nation,  and  rcwre 
The  grace  of  God  that  watches  o'er  (he  Earth 


Kumori  naki 
Hito  no  kokoro  wo 

Chihaya  furu 
Kami  wa  sayaka  ni 
T  eras  hi  miruran. 


When  hearts  of  men 
Are  cloudless,  free  from  all  defiling  strain, 
The  mighty  gods,  clearly  beholding  them 
Fill  them  with  their  pure  light. 


.  hue  wo  urami 
Hito  wo  togamuru 

Koto  mo  araji, 
Waga  ayamachi  wo 
Oruoi  kaesaba. 


No  need  to  bear 
Grudge    against    heaven,    or    wreak    one's    spiteful 

spleen 
Against  one's  fellowmen  when  one  reflects 
On  his  own  errors. 
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T  he   Need   of  the    Peace   Com- 
mission 

Last  week,  Wednesday,  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  House  of  Representatives 
again  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
addition  of  the  customary  two  dread- 
noughts this  year.  This,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  seems  to  be  final.  Still,  as  the  mili- 
tarists are  evidently  now  about  to  make 
one  desperate  effort  to  compel  the  House 
to  rescind  its  action,  we  revert  to  the 
subject  again  this  week. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated 
$127,026,100  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
This  included  the  authorization  of  two 
dreadnoughts,  two  colliers,  eight  torpedo 
boats,  four  submarines,  two  tugs,  one 
gunboat,  one  river  gunboat  and  one  sub- 
marine tender.  It  also  included  the  up- 
keep of  the  existing  312  vessels  of  the 
navy,  of  which  twenty-nine  were  first- 
class  battleships.  In  1884  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  navy  was  $15,869,733.88. 
Ever  since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  year  by  year,  until  we  reached 
the  present  stupendous  figures,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  if  the  militarists  are  to 
have  their  way.  The  army  appropria- 
tions have  shown  a  parallel  increase  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,   so  that  now 


our  total  expenditures  for  all  military 
purposes  approximate  three-quarters  of 
the  total  revenue  of  our  Government.  In 
other  words,  we  are  spending  over 
$1,000,000  a  day  on  wars,  past  and 
future.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  great 
military  expenditure  is  a  new  thing  in 
our  life — a  matter  of  less  than  a  genera- 
tion. What  does  it  all  mean  and  what  is 
the  end  to  be? 

There  can  be  only  two  reasons  for 
diverting  so  much  wealth  of  the  country 
to  unproductive  purposes.  One  is  that 
we  are  likely  to  be  attacked,  the  other 
that  we  propose  to  attack  somebody. 
The  latter  supposition,  we  suppose,  may 
be  left  entirely  out  of  account.  Not  even 
the  most  rampant  "Fighting  Bob"  dares 
urge  the  building  of  a  great  navy  for 
aggression.  What  nation,  then,  intends 
to  attack  us.  The  lesser  nations  never 
will  and  manifestly  a  small  navy  is  suffi- 
cient for  them.  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Japan  are  the  only  nations 
against  whom  we  might  conceivably  need 
a  great  navy.  As  we  said  two  weeks 
ago,  England,  France  and  Germany  are 
on  record  as  being  willing  to  sign  arbi- 
tration treaties  with  us  in  which  all  ques- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  judicial  settle- 
ment. Whenever  the  Senate  is  ready  we 
can  negotiate  them — and  it  will  not  cost 
us  a  dollar.  We  speak  with  confidence 
when  we  aver  that  Japan  is  likewise  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  such  an  unlimited 
treaty  whenever  the  time  is  ripe.  We 
challenge  any  unprejudiced  person  to 
point  to  a  single  instance  within  the  last 
fifty  years  when  Japan  has  violated 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  great 
peace  pact  signed  between  the  Shogun 
and  Commodore  Perry  in  1854,  the  first 
sentence  of  which  reads : 

"There  shall  be  perfect,  permanent  and  uni- 
versal peace  and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity 
between  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
one  part  and  the  Empire  of  Japan  on  the 
other  and  between  their  people  respectively 
without   exception  of  persons  and  places." 

Our  managing  editor,  Mr.  Holt,  when 
he  returned  from  a  peace  mission  to  Ja- 
pan last  autumn,  went  into  this  subject 
fully  in  his  article  published  in  our  col- 
umns May  t6.  And  now  President  Eliot, 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Honolulu  last 
week,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Orient, 
confirms  the  statement  of  every  responsi- 
ble returning  visitor  when  he  says : 
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"Japan  is  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  war- 
like and  will  fight  only  as  a  last  possible  re- 
sort or  if  attacked." 

The  burden  of  proof  that  we  need  a 
great  navy,  then,  is  clearly  on  those  who 
fear  an  attack  from  England,  Germany, 
France  or  Japan.  This,  of  course,  they 
cannot  specifically  furnish.  They  have 
to  fall  back  to  that  last  ditch  of  the  mili- 
taristic argument,  namely,  that  the  navy 
is  the  best  form  of  national  insurance, 
tho  they  never  have  explained  yet  why 
the  rates  should  keep  going  up  when  the 
risks  are  going  down. 

Now,  we  do  not  know,  nor  does  any- 
body else,  for  that  matter,  whether  our 
present  fleet  is  "adequate"  or  not.  There 
has  never  been  any  prolonged  and  scien- 
tific study  of  the  matter  by  our  own  or 
any  other  government,  despite  the  re- 
quests of  both  the  first  and  second  Hague 
conferences.  But  this  we  do  know :  the 
question  of  two  dreadnoughts  more  or 
less  in  our  fleet  of  twenty-nine  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  To  heat- 
some  people  talk  one  would  think  the  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  authorize  two  new 
battleships  at  this  session  was  equivalent 
to  committing  national  suicide.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  recently  as  1907,  as  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  Peace  Congress 
indicates,  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
one  new  battleship  each  year.  President 
Taft  supposed  two  new  dreadnoughts  a 
year  would  be  enough  till  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915,  when  we 
could  get  along  by  simply  replacing 
those  that  became  obsolete  with  modern 
ships. 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  we  have 
been  building  up  our  navy  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  way,  without  any  reasoned 
out  policy.  Why  should  we  act  from 
year  to  year  on  advice  of  interested  per- 
sons only,  without  having-  a  look  forward 
to  see  what  is  our  final  aim,  and  whether 
indeed  it  is  a  final  law  of  civilized  nations 
that  in  developing  states  military  expen- 
ditures increase  as  wealth  expands,  and 
that  "war  shall  consume  all  fruits  of 
progress."  Now  at  last  the  good  natured 
country  seems  to  have  awakened,  only  to 
find  itself  committed  to  this  great  mili- 
taristic policy,  while  vested  interests — 
military  and  commercial — are  berating 
us  to  keep  on  the  path  whose  logical  end 
is  national  bankruptcy. 

What  is  to  be  done?      On  June  24, 


1912,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  appoint  a 
peace  commission  of  five  members, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  a  re- 
port, first,  on  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments; second,  on  the  feasibility  of  an 
international  navy,  and,  third,  "to  report 
upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the 
expenditures  of  government  for  military 
purposes  and  to  lessen  the  probabilities 
of  war." 

The  bill  was  initiated  by  the  World 
Federation  League  of  New  York,  to- 
gether with  the  New  York  Peace  Society 
and  the  World  Peace  Foundation  of  Bos- 
ton. It  was  subsequently  indorsed  by 
the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  the 
New  England  Peace  Congress  and  the 
Third  American  Peace  Conference  at 
Baltimore.  Abroad  it  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Christiania  and  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Brussels,  which  latter  pledged  the  dele- 
gates present  to  work  for  the  creation  of 
similar  commissions  in  their  respective 
parliaments.  As  a  result,  France,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway 
have  appointed  bureaus  or  commissions 
to  study  the  peace  question,  while  other 
nations  have  intimated  to'  President  Taft 
their  willingness  to  appoint  commissions 
after  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
lead.  President  Taft,  however,  has 
never  appointed  this  commission.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  re- 
newed the  time  in  which  it  can  report 
and  continued  the  appropriation  for  its 
maintenance.  A  similar  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  will  undoubtedly 
pass  it.  We  understand  that  President 
Taft  has  not  appointed  this  commission 
on  the  advice  of  eminent  members  of  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Endowment,  which  is 
unfortunate  for  the  President  and  for 
the  endowment.  We  advise  President 
Taft  to  appoint  this  commission  at  once. 
He  has  everything  to  gain  thereby  and 
nothing  to  lose.  If  the  commission's  re- 
port is  unwise,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  practical,  it  may  be  the 
basis  for  a  movement  that  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  "the  greatest 
scourge  of  mankind." 

The  President's  experience  in  cam- 
paigning for  the  peace  treaties  with 
JEngland  and  France  last  year  showed 
him  that  nothing  lie  has  ever  done  has 
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struck  such  a  responsive  chord  thruout 
the  nation,  and  even  the  world,  as  his 
championship  of  law  instead  of  war  as 
a  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. The  people  are  ready  for  a  con- 
structive peace  policy.  Taft  has  already 
proved  his  leadership  in  the  cause.  Let 
the  government  now,  thru  the  peace 
commission,  give  an  exhaustive  impartial 
and  official  study  of  the  question.  The 
spectacle  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  blindly  spending  all  their  surplus 
wealth  in  preparation  for  war,  which 
never  has  or  never  can  settle  anything, 
but  which  party  is  the  strongest,  is 
enough  to  make  one  lose  faith  in  hu- 
manity. The  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  start  a  movement  for 
the  solution  of  the  armament  question. 
In  the  mean  time,  until  the  peace  com- 
mission offers  plausible  arguments  for  a 
greater  navy,  we  urge  everybody  to  sup- 
port the  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
present  commendable  course. 

Issues  in  Congress 

The  Republican  party  in  Congress  be- 
gan in  March  last  to  surrender  the  tariff 
position  which  it  had  held  and  sought  to 
defend.  At  that  time  it  offered  (Mr. 
Payne  being  the  agent),  in  opposition  to 
the  Democratic  wool  bill,  a  bill  which 
provided  for  almost  as  great  a  reduction 
of  duties.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
each  case,  it  should  be  noted,  was  from 
the  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff, 
enacted  in  1909.  The  party  is  still  re- 
treating or  surrendering.  This  is  not  an 
unjust  characterization  of  the  action 
taken  in  the  Senate  last  week,  altho  the 
voting  was  not  strictly  upon  party  lines. 
The  Penrose  wool  bill,  supported  by  Re- 
publicans, called  for  a  considerable  re- 
duction. It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
La  Follette  bill,  which  displaced  the  Pen- 
rose bill,  was  passed  by  a  combination 
of  the  Democrats  with  ten  Republican 
Insurgents.  By  a  similar  combination 
the  so-called  excise  bill  (for  a  disguised 
income  tax)  was  passed,  but  the  bill  re- 
ducing the  Payne-Aldrich  duties  on 
sugar  was  carried  thru  by  what  was 
practically  a  Republican  vote,  Regulars 
and  Insurgents  standing  together  for  it. 

A  wool  bill  will  be  sent  to  President 
Taft.  Probably  it  will  resemble  very 
closely  the  bill  which  he  vetoed  a  year 


ago.  Will  he  veto  this  one  ?  A  year  ago 
the  Tariff  Board  had  made  no  report  to 
him  about  wool.  But  the  board's  find- 
ings have  now  been  in  his  hands  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
warrant  a  large  reduction.  The  Repub- 
lican bill  offered  in  March  last  was  prac- 
tically an  admission  that  they  warranted 
a  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent.  If  the 
bill  soon  to  some  before  him  does  not  go 
beyond  the  limits  indicated  by  the 
board's  report,  we  expect  he  will  sign 
it.  By  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure 
the  wool  duties  will  be  made  about  what 
they  ought  to  be,  but  credit  for  a  just  re- 
vision cannot  be  claimed  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  will  belong  to  the  Demo- 
crats, mainly,  but  a  share  must  be  given 
to  their  Republican  Insurgent  or  Pro- 
gressive allies.  To  the  same  combina- 
tion must  be  ascribed  the  passage  of  the 
excise  bill,  which,  altho  not  a  measure  of 
ideal  excellence,  is  acceptable,  we  think, 
to  a  majority  of  the  American  people, 
who  desire  the  imposition  of  an  income 
tax. 

For  reasons  which  we  have  set  forth 
heretofore,  we  believe  that  tariff  revision 
continues  to  be  a  leading  issue,  as  it  was 
in  the  elections  of  1910.  It  has  weight 
with  a  great  many  persons  because  of 
their  conviction  as  to  the  effect  of  tariff 
duties  upon  the  cost  of  living.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  same  persons  demand 
prosecution  and  restraint  of  Trusts.  We 
have  before  us  an  article  taken  from  a 
newspaper  and  entitled  "What  the 
Trusts  Have  Done."  It  compares  the 
prices  of  flour,  pork,  lard,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  sugar,  beef,  coffee,  etc.,  forty 
years  ago  with  the  present  prices.  The 
figures  show  a  notable  increase,  and  the 
assertion  is  made  that  Trusts  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  Many  believe  that  this  is 
true.  Has  the  Republican  party,  by  its 
representatives  at  Washington  or  else- 
where, sought  to  prove  that  the  increased 
cost  of  living  is  not  due  to  tariff  duties 
and  the  Trusts?  Has  it  made  any  at- 
tempt whatever  to  dispel  wrong  beliefs 
on  this  subject?  It  has  neglected  an  is- 
sue of  great  weight  with  a  very  large 
number  of  voters,  altho  it  had  sufficient 
warning  at  the  elections  of  1910. 

Democratic  tariff  bills  may  be  crude 
and  defective,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
masses.  This  is  also  true  of  Democratic 
platform  utterances  about  Trusts  and  of 
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such  Trust  bills  as  the  Stanley  commit- 
tee is  about  to  lay  before  the  House. 
These  bills  will  not  be  passed  at  the  pres- 
ent session.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
they  never  will  become  laws.  But  they 
have  some  political  value  because  they 
tend  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great 
number  of  voters.  They  are  partly  good 
and  partly  bad.  With  the  bad  must  be 
counted  the  provision  that  control  of 
30  per  cent,  of  an  industry  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  unlawful  restraint 
of  trade. 

In  our  opinion,  the  combinations,  or 
large  industrial  corporations,  should  not 
be  smashed,  but  should  be  subjected  to 
Federal  control  and  regulation.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  both  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  are  in  favor  of  regulation 
by  a  Federal  commission,  altho  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  not  go  so  far  as  the 
President  has  gone  in  prosecutions  under 
the  Sherman  act.  Both  would  have 
offenses  defined  in  additions  to  that  act, 
for  the  enlightenment  and  guidance  of 
business  men.  The  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Stanley  committee,  Mr.  Littleton 
excepted,  are  moving,  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  wrong  direction,  but  we  think  their 
attitude  is  satisfactory  to  a  very  large 
number,  possibly  a  majority,  of  Amer- 
ican voters. 

If  these  voters  have  been  misled,  if 
they  ascribe  exclusively  to  tariff  duties 
and  the  growth  of  Trust  combinations 
the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living,  have 
the  Republican  leaders  attempted  to  cor- 
rect such  of  their  opinions  and  beliefs  as 
are  not  well  founded?  The  elections  of 
1910  should  have  suggested  to  these 
leaders  the  political  expediency  of  mak- 
ing at  once  the  best  case  that  could  be 
made  in  opposition  to  a  prevailing  con- 
viction. They  did  not  heed  the  sugges- 
tion, and  now,  so  far  as  tariff  legislation 
is  concerned,  they  are  driven  to  action 
which  tends  to  confirm  popular  support 
for  their  political  opponents. 

Common  and  Proper  Names 

Kinematograph.  the  inventors  called 
it;  also,  cinematograph,  kinetograph, 
kinetescope,  bioscope,  biograph,  tachy- 
scope,  vitascope,  vitagraph,  phenakisto- 
scope,  zoopraxiscope,  praxinoscope,  zoe- 
trope,  animatograph,  theatrograph  and* 
kinemacolor. 


But  the  people,  they  call  .it  "the 
movies." 

Now  the  name  of  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
called  by.  There's  no  getting  around 
that.  And  any  common  name  may  get 
to  be  a  proper  name  if  it  lives  long 
enough;  By  that  time  it  comes  to  be 
realized  even  by  the  philologists  them- 
selves that  the  reason  why  the  name  they 
gave  in  the  beginning  did  not  stick 
was  because  it  was  really  an  im- 
proper name.  This  christening  job 
undoubtedly  belongs  by  rights  to 
the  philologists.  It  is  their  business 
to  supply  new  words  as  needed  by  the 
demands  of  advancing  civilizations,  but 
they  either  neglect  the  duty  altogether  or 
when  they  are  called  upon  for  profes- 
sional services  in  this  line  they  are  apt  to 
make  such  a  botch  of  it  that  their  fabri- 
cation is  rejected  by  a  unanimous  popu- 
lar vote  exprest  viva  voce. 

The  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  philol- 
ogists is  chiefly  because  they  stick  to  two 
principles,  both  false.  One  is  that  a 
name  must  be  a  description,  as  complete 
and  accurate  a  descripion  as  possible. 
The  second  is  that  it  is  improper  to  ad- 
mit that  we  know  anything  nowadays 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
know  and  name.  Even  to  borrow  a  pre- 
fix from  that  antient  and  honourable  lan- 
guage, the  Sanskrit,  as  the  Russian 
chemist  Mendeleef  did  for  ekaluminum, 
is  not  regarded  as  quite  good  form,  and 
as  for  making  up  a  word  out  of  whole 
cloth,  or  ex  nihilo,  so  to  speak,  that  is 
either  impossible,  as  they  sometimes 
claim,  or  extremely  reprehensible. 

Now  we  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
people  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
words,  but,  like  most  other  popular 
rights,  this  is  most  useful  when  it  is  not 
used.  The  words  that  come  into  the 
world  with  necessity  for  a  mother  and 
are  suffered  to  grow  up  without  any 
proper  christening  are  often  poor  words, 
sometimes  very  bad  words,  uncouth,  un 
cultured,  unruly.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  for  the  most  of  them  is  that  they  arc 
no  worse  than  words  that  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  the  classical  dictionary.  We  do 
not  like  "the  movies."  But  neither  do 
we  like  the  other  names  for  the  thine. 
none  less  than  three  syllables,  which  pat- 
entees and  professors  have  been  trying 
to  make  us  say  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.    All  honor  to  the  unknown  hi 
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who  invented   "kodak."      It  is  likely  to  afterward  came  down  to  a  bicycle  and 

get  into  the  language,   and   we  hope  it  now  we  use  a  wheel  if  anything.     But 

will,  for  it  will  serve  as  a  permanent  me-  what  .to  do  with  the  automobile  we  do 

morial  of  the  man  who  had  the  courage  not  know.     It  is  too  long  as  it  is  to  get 

to  resist  calling  the  new  film  snap-shot  around  in  narrow  streets  and  it  is  a  pity 

camera  a   "dermotachyphotographthing-  to  have  to  employ  "auto"  or  "motor"  or 

umbob."  "machine"  or  "car."     That  we  have  to 

The  terminology  of  games  is  worth  resort  to  such  expedients  is  all  the  fault 
considering,  for  there  words  come  into  of  its  godfathers.  If  they  had  given  it 
existence  Topsylike,  and  by  the  time  they  on  the  start  a  name  of  decent  length  and 
get  big  enough  to  attract  the  attention  sound,  whether  they  got  it  from  the 
of  the  professor  of  English  they  are  too  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic  or  Choctaw  diction- 
big  for  him  to  extirpate.  Take  the  golf  aries,  or  made  it  up  by  shuffling  the 
clubs,  for  example — cleek,  brassie,  logomachy  cards,  we  would  have  adopt- 
driver,  machie,  lofter,  mid-iron,  putter  ed  it  without  a  quibble.  One  of  the  rea- 
and  niblick ;  not  a  bad  lot,  are  they  ?  At  sons  why  the  metric  system  is  so  slow 
least  they  are  handy,  slip  easily  out  of  the  in  coming  into  use  is  because  it  was 
mouth  and  into  the  ear,  and  somehow  handicapped  from  the  beginning  by  an 
they  fit  the  object,  too.  Niblick,  now,  is  ingenious  but  impossible  set  of  names, 
almost  onomatopoetic.  Yet  these  are  self-  In  countries  where  it  is  in  vogue  roads 
made  words  as  innocent  of  ancestry  as  a  are  measured  and  corn  is  weighed  alike 
Pittsburgh  millionaire.  Why  could  not  by  the  "kilo."  The  people  are  really  not 
an  expert  in  phonetics  and  philology,  one  unreasonable  in  this  matter.  They  are 
who  knows  how  words  arise,  grow  and  willing  enough  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
decay,  and  why,  make  names  as  good  as  of  experts  as  to  what  words  they  shall 
these  whenever  the  occasion  arises?  A  employ  provided  only  that  the  experts 
new  invention,  world  movement,  philoso-  use  common  sense  in  catering  to  their 
phy,  art,  x  ical  party,  or  costume  is  al-  needs, 
ways  born  anonymous,  like  a  baby,  and 

some  name  has  to  be  hunted  up  for  it  The  Menace  of  Law 

right  away.      If  we  call  the  child  Maud  _                   "                    , 

or  Mary  the  first  day  she  may  stay  so  Fetich   worshipers— who,  with   other 

called.     But  if  we  baptize  her  Angelina  kmds  of  ldlots>  abound  notwithstanding 

Antoinette  or  neglect  it  altogether  she  our   schools   and  universities  and  other 

will  probably  be  called  "Kiddie"  for  the  enlightenment  machinery— will   send  _  us 

next  seventy  vears.  letters  in  the  next  three  weeks  castigating 

It    ought    to    be*  understood    by    this  us  for  printing  such  an  abhorrent  phrase 

about  how  much  the  traffic  will  bear  and  as  "The  Menace  of  Law."     Nevertheless 

charges  established  accordingly  from  the  we  Prlnt  ?>  and  we  have  something  to 

beginning.     If  a  word  is  long,  cumbrous  sa^  about  it. 

or  pedantic  people  will  not  use  it.  They  That  civilization,  morality  and  the 
will  smash  it  and  use  one  of  the  pieces,  physical  stamina  of  the  human  race  might 
or  else  hunt  up  another  one  for  them-  be  destroyed  by  law,  aided  and  abetted 
selves.  People  refused  to  ride  on  the  by  sentimentality,  is  not  only  conceivable ; 
elevated  railroad;  they  took  the  L  in-  it  is  a  possibility.  The  law-police- 
stead.  An  omnibus  was  built  for  them,  murder-combination  in  New  York  City 
but  they  prefer  a  bus.  In  London,  in-  at  the  present  time  illustrates  it. 
stead  of  the  underground  railway,  they  A  few  years  ago  a  hold-up-and-murder 
take  the  "tube."  In  Paris  they  take  the  gang  was  doing  a  flourishing  business  in 
"Metro"  instead  of  the  Metropolitain.  a  Western  State.  Its  headquarters  were 
It  is  shorter.  By  what  miracle  of  com-  at  a  town  whose  chief  institution  was  the 
mon  sense  did  we  get  a  Subway  in  New  State  university.  Without  any  beating 
York  instead  of  a  "Subterranean  Via-  of  drums,  or  scare  heads  in  the  news- 
duct"?  If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  papers,  the  gang  began  quietly,  but  visi- 
foist  that  upon  us  we  would  now  be  bly,  to  waste  away.  Morning  after 
traveling  daily  in  the  "Duct."  Those  of  morning  selected  members  appeared  in 
us  who  learned  to  ride  on  a  velocipede  negligee  attire  dangling  from  telegraph 
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poles  in  the  town,  or  from  cottonwood  A  law-abiding  civilization  has  broken 

trees  in  the  suburbs.    Finally,  on  one  par-  down  when  due  process  of  law  makes 

ticularly    pleasant    morning,    when    the  crime  safer  and  justice  more  impossible 

sheriff  of  the  county  was  sitting  inof-  than  they  are  in  communities  which  spon- 

fensively  on  his  front  porch,  without  his  taneously   regidate   their   affairs   by   the 

gun  belt  on,  a  stranger,  stepping  briskly  rough-and-ready    methods    of    the   vigi- 

up    to    him,    felled    and    collared    him.  lantes. 

Twenty  men  instantaneously  appeared  on  To  carry  this  plainness  of  speech  a  lit- 
the  scene  as  if  they  had  sprung  by  magic  tie  further  yet,  it  is  time  for  law-abiding 
from  the  ground.  The  sheriff  begged  people,  who  rightly  abhor  the  lynching 
for  "time."  No  word  was  spoken  in  re-  method  in  all  its  manifest  ions,  to  sub- 
ply.  The  only  answer  he  got  was  a  noose  ject  their  own  self-righteousness  to  a 
around  his  neck.  The  other  end  of  the  searching  examination.  T'  '.s  time  for 
rope  was  thrown  over  the  limb  of  a  tree  them  to  wake  up  and  realize  that  law  and 
and  pulled.  The  extermination  of  the  the  law-abiding  spirit  are  means  to  an 
hold-up-and-murder-gang  was  completed,  end,  and  not  the  horns  and  belly  of  a 
The  sheriff  had  been  its  leader.  golden  calf  to  be  worshiped.     When  they 

No  reader  of  The  Independent  will  cease  to  accomplish  the  end,  they  become 
bring  against  it  the  accusation  of  advo-  not  only  contemptible  and  worthless  ;  they 
eating  or  sympathizing  with  lynch  law.  become  a  menace  to  peace  and  order,  and 
But  it  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  The  in  time  the  very  citadel  of  crime. 
Independent  to  observe  the  evolution  of  The  civilized  world  has  looked  too  ex- 
human  society  and  to  report  what  goes  clusively  at  one  of  the  advantages  which 
on.  Truth  compels  us,  in  the  discharge  a  regime  of  law  should  have  over  the 
of  this  function,  to  say  that  the  extermi-  rule  of  a  vigilance  committee;  and  has 
nation  of  hold-up-and-murder-gangs  is  a  taken  but  little  note  of  another  possible 
good  thing.  It  makes  life  more  endura-  advantage  which  should  be  quite'  as  con- 
ble  for  decent  people.  Truth  compels  us  spicuous  and  quite  as  useful.  Due  proc- 
to  say  also  that  the  extermination  of  ess  of  law  is  supposed  to  protect  the  in- 
hold-up-and-murder-gangs,  even  when  nocent  man  when  wrongly  accused,  and 
they  are  organized,  led  and  directed  by  it  ought  so  to  protect  him  with  a  close 
officers  of  the  law  and  other  respected  approximation  to  certainty.  At  the  same 
citizens,  is  entirely  possible.  It  has  been  time,  it  ought  to  suppress  crime  and  to 
accomplished  in  many  parts  of  the  world  exterminate  the  criminal  elements  of  the 
by  legal  methods  as  dexterously  as  it  was  population  more  szviftly  and  more  cer- 
managed  illegally  in  the  Western  town  tainly  than  a  vigilance  committee  couhl 
whose  story  we  have  told.  We  are  of  do  it,  and  it  may  rightly  be  charged  with 
opinion  that  if  the  occurrence  in  front  of  failure  if  it  does  not  accomplish  this  part 
the  Hotel  Metropole  in  this  city  a  few  of  its  function  as  completely  and  as  dex- 
nights  ago  had  happened  in  certain  terously  as  it  accomplishes  the  protection 
Western    communities   that    we   are   ac-  of  the  innocent. 

quainted  with,  the  slayers  of  Rosenthal  Countless  explanations  have  been   of- 

would  ere  this,  by  due  process  of  law,  fered  by  historians  and   sociologists   of 

have  ceased  to  ride  in  taxicabs,  and  that  the  decay,  decline  and  fall  of  civilizations. 

there     would     have     been     conspicuous  from   Babylon   to  New  York.     We  will 

vacancies  in  the  Police  Department  and  suggest  one  more.     No  civilization   has 

in  the  ranks  of  active  politicians.  ever  yet  grappled  satisfnetorilv  with  the 

We  dislike  to  have  to  explain  the  ob-  practical  problem  of  making  due  process 

yious.     It  is  as^  painful  as  explaining  a  of  law  as  effective  a  means  of  ridding  the 

joke,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary,  and  population  of  its  criminal  elements  as  the 

for  the  benefit  of  such  as  need  friendly  spontaneous   methods   of  barbaric  tribes 

assistance  in  their  mental  operations,  we  and  frontier  communities  are:  and  until 

state,  with  all  the  formality  of  a  text-book  a   civilization    aris<?<    which    can    achieve 

proposition,  a  principle  of  civilization  that  that  task,  it  will  nol  gel  much  higher  nor 

our  law-abiding  communities  are  in  grave  <jo  much  farther  than  (he  civilizations  of 

danger  of  forgetting.     It  is  this:  the  past. 
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The  Korean  Conspiracy 

A  delibervte  attempt  is  being  made 
to  rouse  the  religions  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  against  Japan.  It  is 
charged  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
persecuting  Christianity  in  Korea,  if  not 
actually  cherishing  the  design  of  extir- 
pating it  from  the  entire  peninsula.  If 
so,  this  is  important.  Let  us,  therefore, 
state  the  facts. 

On  the  13th  of  June  Mr.  Sakai,  the 
Japanese  Public  Procurator  at  Seoul, 
applied  to  the  local  court  for  the  trial  of 
123  Koreans  charged  with  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Count  Terauchi,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Korea.  Count  Terauchi 
is  the  successor  of  ^Prince  Ito — Japan's 
greatest  modern  statesman — who  was 
murdered  by  a  Korean  assassin.  Ito  was 
a  civilian,  humane  and  conciliatory.  Te- 
rauchi is  a  military  man,  efficient,  just 
and  severe.  We  printed  a  eulogistic 
sketch  of  him  in  The  Independent  of 
February  29,  1912,  by  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing Presbyterian  missionary  in  Korea, 
Dr.  James  G.  Gale,  of  Seoul. 

It  is  charged  that  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  in  1905  formed  a  secret  soci- 
ety called  Shimmin  Hoi  (New  People's 
Society)  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
members  of  the  former  Korean  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  native  Koreans  who  had 
signed  the  treaty  annexing  Korea  to 
Japan. 

Among  those  arrested  and  cited  for 
trial  are  a  large  number  of  Christian  con- 
verts. Charges  have  been  made  that  the 
prisoners  have  been  tortured,  in  order  to 
secure  evidence.  These  have  been  de- 
nied by  the  Governor-General,  General 
Akashi  in  charge  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  other  high  officials.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  twenty  missionaries 
were  named  as  having  been  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy.  Before  the  open  court, 
however,  the  prisoners  claimed  that  they 
were  forced  to  make  these  charges  and 
that  they  were  not  true.  The  case  is  now 
being  publicly  tried  in  Seoul  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  finished  for  some  weeks.  The 
accused  are  provided  with  both  Japanese 
and  Korean  lawyers.  All  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  codes  of  Japan  now  in  oper- 
ation in  Korea  know  that  all  evidence 
given  under  torture  is  worthless  and 
must  be  ruled  out.      While  torture  was 


quite  common  under  the  old  Korean  law, 
under  the  Japanese  regime  the  criminal 
code  has  been  reformed.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  nation  whose  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  during  the  Russian  war  has 
never  been  equaled  in  history  should  now 
resort  to  barbaric  methods  of  treating 
prisoners  ?  If  it  should  be  proved,  how- 
ever, that  torture  has  been  used,  it  must 
have  been  done  by  the  subordinates,  who 
will  be  subsequently  punished  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  anxi- 
ety as  to  the  fate  of  missionaries  in  Ko- 
rea. They  are  all  under  the  constitution 
and  codes  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
their  rights  are  fully  guaranteed.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  in  the  past 
been  very  kind  to  them,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  a  missionary  suffered  arrest 
or  prosecution. 

The  missionaries  and  the  Korean 
Christian  churches  enjoy  the  widest  re- 
ligious liberty  and  their  good  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  Japanese  in  Korea 
and  at  home.  Some  think  Korea  is  now 
on  the  point  of  being  completely  Chris- 
tianized by  the  missionaries,  as  were  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  a  century  ago.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  present  case  is 
one  of  persecution  or  a  desire  to  cripple 
the  Korean  Christian  Church.  Indeed, 
not  a  few  eminent  Christian  men  have 
high  offices  in  the  Government  of  Korea. 

Prince  Ito  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Seoul  and  secured  large 
sums  of  money  for  it.  For  the  past 
seven  years  the  Government  has  made 
an  annual  grant  of  $5,000  toward  its 
support,  the  only  donation  for  such  a 
purpose  ever  given.  The  relation  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  Government  General 
is  and  has  been  very  friendly.  They  re- 
ceive social  recognition  and  also  travel 
about  in  perfect  security.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Japanese  authorities  have  often 
given  testimony  to  the  value  of  mission 
work  in  the  past,  and  the  missionary  in- 
fluence is  highly  valued  in  dealing  with 
the  Koreans. 

Whether  the  Korean  conspirators  are 
guilty  or  innocent  does  not  appear  yet  at 
this  stage  of  the  trial.  But  the  American 
public  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  these 
three  things:  First,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  makes  no  charge,  and,  in 
fact,  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that  the 
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missionaries  are  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  second,  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  missionaries  in  Korea 
are  on  the  most  excellent  terms ;  and, 
third,  that  the  Japanese  courts  can  be  ex- 
pected to  mete  out  justice  in  the  present 
case. 

T,      nu.  -p.  ,       .      A     subscriber     in 

The  Chicago  Delegate    Colorado    asks    us 

Contests  ,     ,, 

whether,     in    our 

judgment,  there  were  ''enough  fradulent- 
ly  or  dishonestly  elected  delegates  seated 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  to  cause  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Taft."    We  carefully 
examined   the   published    record    of   the 
hearings  before  the  National  Committee 
at  Chicago.     These  hearings  were  fully 
reported  by  agents  of  the  press  associa- 
tions, who  were  present.     Nothing  was 
concealed.    The  number  of  seats  affected 
was  254.     With  respect  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  them  the  claims  of  the  Roose- 
velt contestants  were  so  flimsy  that  none 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  in  the  com- 
mittee— and  there  were  nearly  twenty  of 
these — could   vote   in    support   of   them. 
This  was  their  attitude  even  toward  all 
(two  excepted)  of  the  contestants  from 
Indiana,  altho  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  saying 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Taft  delegates 
from  that  State  represented  "nothing  but 
fraud  as  vulgar,  as  brazen  and  as  cyni- 
cally open  as  any  ever  committed  by  the 
Tweed  regime  in  New  York."    We  have 
examined  such  additional  evidence  as  has 
been  available  since  the  convention,  in- 
cluding the    results  of    the    careful  and 
conscientious  inquiry  made  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,   president    of    Columbia 
University,   who  was   a  member  of  the 
committee  on    credentials.      We    do  not 
know  what  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law 
concerning  a   few    of    the    cases  would 
have  been,  but  our  belief  is  that  there 
were   not   "enough    fraudulently   or   dis- 
honestly elected    delegates  to    cause  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Taft."     Our  opinion 
also  is  that  if  all  of  the  contestants  set 
up  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interest  had  been 
seated  there    would    have    been   enough 
fraudulently   elected   delegates  to   nomi- 
nate him.     And  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  action,  and  virtually  the 
admissions,  of  his  loyal  friends  and  sup- 
porters in  the  committee. 


Since  the  Emperor 
The  Mikado  as  Poet     of  Japan    occupies 

a  unique  position 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  his 
people,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  he- 
should  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  voic- 
ing in  verse  his  meditations  and  emo- 
tions. He  began  writing  poetry  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  his  father  used  to  re- 
quire of  him  five  or  six  stanzas  a  day 
as  part  of  his  regular  school  work,  be- 
lieving that  the  future  ruler  must  be 
trained  to  handle  sword  and  pen  equal- 
ly well.  In  recent  years  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  for  him  to  compose  forty  or 
fifty  poems  a  day.  These  are  written  in 
the  established  form  of  Japanese  verse, 
the  uta  of  thirty-one  syllables,  each  pre- 
senting a  distinct  thought  or  emotion,  in 
the  form  of  a  picture,  metaphor  or  sym- 
bol, as  regular  in  structure  as  our  sonnet, 
but  more  compact  than  a  quatrain.  Even 
in  translation  we  can  often  appreciate  the 
nobility  of  the  thought  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  imagery.  The  reason  we  have 
published  so  many  of  the  Emperor's 
poems  in  The  Independent  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  royal  name 
upon  our  cover,  but  because  we  believed 
that  they  revealed  the  Japanese  tempera- 
ment more  than  volumes  of  description 
and  because  the  uta  seemed  to  us  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  a  netsuke  or 
kakemono.  Poems  by  the  Emperor,  Em- 
press and  Poet  Laureate,  usually  both 
the  original  and  the  translation  by  Ar- 
thur Lloyd,  may  be  found  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  September  29,  1904;  De- 
cember 8,  1904;  February  9,  1905;  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1908;  February  18,  1909;  Jan- 
uary 27,  1910;  February  10,  1910,  and 
December  22,  1910.  An  article  on  "The 
Mikado  a  Poet,"  by  Yone  Noguchi,  was 
published  February  18,  1900,  and  an  arti- 
cle on  "The  Imperial  Family  of  Japan." 
by  Jihei  Hashiguchi,  on  August  3,  1905. 

Kansas    City,    Mo.,    is 
Municipal  Dairies     to     have     a     municipal 

dairy.  It  will  be  op 
erated  by  the  city's  Park  Hoard,  and  will 
be  constructed  in  Swope  Park,  Kansas 
City's  1,300-acre  playground,  if  the 
plans  announced  by  President  \slilev,  of 
the  board,  materialize.  The  aim  is  to  set 
a    sanitary    standard    for    other    dairies. 
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Pure  milk  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price  to 
the  Swope  social  settlement  in  the  tene- 
ment district,  where  hundreds  of  babies 
are  cared  for  during  the  summer.  There 
is  also  pending  before  the  Los  Angeles 
Charter  Commission  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  city  shall  be  given  power 
to  engage  in  the  dairy  business  and  to 
establish  distributing  stations  for  pure 
milk;  that  the  municipal  newspaper,  in- 
stead of  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner,  who  is  to  be  auditor  or 
controller,  shall  be  administered  as  now, 
by  a  commission  of  three  to  be  named  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
city  commissioners,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed municipal  labor  bureau  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  civil  service  department. 

The  motu  proprio  of 
Clerical  Immunity  Pius  X  restoring  cler- 
ical immunity  from 
civil  courts  seems  destined  to  become  the 
Wandering  Jew  of  Sarto.  It  is  homeless. 
No  man  can  put  his  finger  on  the  precise 
spot  of  the  world's  map  where  it  may  find 
a  local  habitation.  Already  the  Pope 
himself  has  declared  that  it  is  not  binding 
in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Ireland 
or  the  United  States.  He  might  have 
added  Great  Britain,  France  and  Portu- 
gal, which  one  and  all  ignore  it.  Lately 
the  Chancellor  of  the  State  Department 
of  Belgium  declared  in  that  country's 
Parliament  that  the  minister  of  Belgium 
to  the  Holy  See,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  Brussels,  had  asked  the  Car- 
dinal Secretary  of  State  if  the  unhappy 
decree  was  in  force  there.  The  latter 
answered  in  the  negative.  Moreover,  he 
explained  that  the  motu  proprio  affected 
the  clergy  only  in  those  countries  in 
which  still  exist  the  ancient  privileges  of 
exemption.  As  that  had  been  abolished 
more  than  a  century  ago,  Belgium  was 
exempt.  In  Switzerland,  both  in  Lu- 
cerne and  Tesino,  the  civil  authorities  de- 
clared that  the  decree  had  no  juridical 
value,  for  all  clerical  privileges  had  been 
abolished  by  the  laws  in  existence.  In  its 
turn  Holland  rejected  it.  The  Minister 
of  Justice  announced  in  Parliament  that 
it  was  not  applicable  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  unlucky  decree  still,  like  the  roaring 
lion,  goes  about  seeking  whom  it  may  de- 
ypur,  but  finds  no  prey. 


From  the  Census  Bureau 
Farm  Property  we  are  just  in  receipt  of 
information  concerning 
farm  acreage  and  the  value  of  farm 
property.  The  largest  increase  in  farm 
values  took  place  since  1900,  but  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
was  between  1870  and  1880.  The  aver- 
age size  of  farms  has  very  generally  been 
decreasing  since  1850.  There  was  a 
slight  increase  between  1880  and  1900 
owing  to  the  large  ranches  which  had 
been  public  domain,  being  counted  into 
the  farm  list  in  the  census  report  of  1900. 
Since  that  time  the  ranches  have  been 
broken  up  greatly,  and  farm  property 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  course.  Small  farming 
seems  to  be  the  future  destiny  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  will  be  intensive 
farming,  that  is  growing  truck  and  fruit 
in  connection  with  grains,  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  average  size  of  farms  in 
1850  was  202  acres;  it  is  now  less  than 
125.  The  average  acreage  of  improved 
land  to  a  farm  is  about  75  acres.  The 
value  of  farm  property  in  1910  was 
nearly  eleven  times  as  great  as  in  1850, 
but  this  increased  value  has  been  taken 
on  with  greatest  rapidity  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  acreage  value  averages 
for  1910  more  than  double  that  for  1880. 
On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  exceedingly 
good  for  our  agricultural  industry. 
There  is  a  growing  power  in  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  to  mold  public  sentiment, 
and  there  is  an  increased  desire  of  our 
best  educated  young  men,  and  women  as 
well,  to  take  hold  of  some  branch  of  land 
culture. 

t 

The  hope  of  taking 
A  Fixt  Easter      Easter  out  of  the  list  of 

movable  feasts  and  giv- 
ing it  a  fixt  date,  with  all  the  other  eccle- 
siastical davs  that  depend  on  it,  rests  on 
the  will  and  character  of  Pius  X.  As 
the  London  Tablet  says : 

<  "The  present  Holy  Father,  who,  to  out- 
siders, appears  so  intransigent  wherever  there 
is  a  nuestion  of  doctrine,  has  shown  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  and  liturgy  the  utmost  broad- 
mindedness,  and  is  little  subject  to  the  scru- 
ples and  faintheartedness  of  routine.  Litur- 
gists  and  rubicists,  while  all  acclaim  and  ad 
mire  some  of  these  reforms,  groan  inwardly 
and  screen  their  faces  at  his  boldness.  There 
where    Benedict    XIV    or    Pius    IX    and   Leo 
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X11I  hesitated,  he  advances  with  a  firm  step. 
.  .  .  His  Motu  proprio  on  the  feasts  and  the 
late  Bull  on  the  Breviary  and  the  Psalter  are 
a  reform  of  which  one  would  never  have 
dared  to  dream  only  twenty  years  ago.  He 
has  laid  down  his  hand  on  the  Roman  Psalter, 
which  dates  from  perhaps  the  fifth  century, 
and  on  a  host  of  customs  until  now  considered 
sacrosanct.  The  ecclesiastical  calendar  itself 
has  been  modified  quite  recently  by  the  De- 
crees of  July  2,  24,  and  28,  191 1." 

The  reform  of  the  Canon  Law  he  is 
also  laboring  upon  with  ardor.  Easter 
must  come  on  Sunday,  but  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  it  need  follow  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  moon.  As  likely  a  choice  as  any 
would  be  to  put  Easter  on  the  Sunday 
next  succeeding  March  25. 

As  to  the  use  of  catechisms  for  the 
younger  children,  there  is  criticism  from 
a  source  not  expected.  A  French  priest 
sent  to  Pius  X  a  copy  of  a  catechism  he 
had  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren for  their  first  communion,  expect- 
ing it  to  be  approved.  But  the  Pope 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things :  "Let  this  kind  of 
publications  alone.  Oral  instruction  is 
sufficient  for  very  little  children."  In 
the  same  tone  Cardinal  Gennari  wrote 
last  year : 

"Small  catechisms  for  first  communicants 
are  useless  and  harmful.  They  are  useless 
because  oral  instruction  is  sufficient.  It  can 
be  given  in  one  day.  .  .  .  They  are  harmful 
because  by  using  them  the  child  is  made  to 
wait  until  the  words  of  those  catechisms  are 
learnt  by  heart.  Keep  those  catechisms  out 
of  the  hands  of  children." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the 
new  rule  the  children  go  to  first  com- 
munion at  the  age  of  seven. 

The  effect  of  being  personally  conduct- 
ed in  a  foreign  country,  so  as  to  see  only 
what  one  is  shown,  appears  in  the  report 
of  an  address  on  his  impressions  of 
America  by  Father  Benson,  who  was 
lately  in  this  country  preaching  and  lec- 
turing in  Catholic  churches.  He  got  this 
impression  of  New  York : 

"There  is  only  one  religion  in  New  York 
that  is  a  real  power,  and  that  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  are  other  denominations,  such 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church — the 
equivalent  of  the  Church  of  England— the 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  others,  but  they 
count  only  as  social  assets.  The  Catholic 
Church,  and  she  alone,  grasps  the  American 
people." 


It  would  be  worth  while  to  study  the 
question  why  so  many  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have 
gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Three 
students  in  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  this  city  have  lately  thus  joined 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  announcing 
these  last  conversions  the  Catholic  jour- 
nals mention  thirty-three  other  graduates 
of  the  same  seminary  who  have  become 
Catholics  and  twenty-two  of  its  non- 
graduates.  Fifty-five  from  one  seminary 
is  a  very  large  toll  to  pay  to  a  Church 
against  which  it  is  a  protest,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  became  Catholic  priests. 

The  current  rumors  of  the  Pope's  ill 
health  have  started  the  discussion  of  the 
next  conclave.  The  two  Italians  who 
seem  the  strongest  now  are  Rampolla 
and  Ferrata,  of  Milan,  both  of  whom 
have  been  badly  treated  by  the  powers 
that  be  in  the  Curia.  Already  an  anti- 
Italian  party  is  announced,  who  are  for 
Cardinal  Mercier,  of  Mechlin — the  man 
whom  Tyrrell  so  unmercifully  flayed. 
This  second  party  will  amount  to  very 
little,  while  the  first  seems  rather  the 
embodiment  of  discontent  than  a  serious 
hope. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the 
denominations  which  have  never  yet  or- 
dained a  woman.  Why  not  is  not  clear. 
A  young  graduate  of  Elmira  College 
asked  the  presbytery  to  take  her  under 
its  care  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
but  it  referred  the  case  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  advice.  In  other  denomi- 
nations women  do  good  service  in  the 
pastoral  office ;  but  there  are  those  who 
think  a  woman  should  not  teach  a  man. 
Yet  even  Presbyterian  mixt  colleges  have 
women  teachers. 

A  distinguished  German  theologian 
recently  said  that  in  the  year  1600  the 
most  universal  and  encyclopedic  mind 
was  Bacon.  In  1700  it  was  Leipnitz.  In 
1800  it  was  Goethe.  But  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  say  who  in  1900  had  the  widest 
range  of  knowledge.  Are  there  any  such 
in  this  age  of  specialization  ? 

Another  mud  slide  in  the  Culebra  cut. 
They  need  a  muckraker  in  Panama. 
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Millions  Lost  to  Swindlers 

A  report  submitted  to  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  last  week  and  pub- 
lished by  him  shows  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  with  June  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  robbed  of  $120,000,000 
by  swindlers  who  sold  their  worthless 
stock,  bonds,  corner  swamp  lots,  shares 
in  speculative  pools,  etc.,  by  a  fraudulent 
use  of  the  United  States  mails.  The 
Post  Office  Department's  inspectors  ar- 
rested 1,063  oi  the  scoundrels;  452  of 
them  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced ; 
571  are  awaiting  final  action  in  the  cases 
against  them.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
this  loss  of  $120,000,000  was  equal  to  4 
per  cent,  of  $3,000,000,000.  The  annual 
stealings  increase.  In  the  preceding  year 
they  were  $50,000,000  less.  And  this 
growth  has  taken  place,  altho  the'  De- 
partment no  longer  is  content  with  pun- 
ishing merely  by  a  fraud  order,  affecting 
the  delivery  of  mail,  but  directs  its  in- 
spectors to  get  evidence  for  use  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  It  does  what  it  can, 
but  it  cannot  protect  the  ignorant  and 
those  who  are  easily  misled. 

Many  of  the  swindlers  have  offices  or 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Several  of 
the  most  successful  of  them  have  been 
arrested  and  prosecuted  here,  but  the 
work  was  done  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties. It  has  been  the  custom  of  these 
swindlers  to  take  offices  in  the  financial 
district,  or  in  some  noted  building  else- 
where. Many  of  those  who  have  been 
robbed,  guileless  residents  of  the  West 
or  Southwest,  have  blamed  "Wall 
Street"  for  their  losses.  This  has  com- 
monly been  the  explanation  given  also  by 
men  who  have  lost  money  in  bucket 
shops.  They  have  believed,  or  have 
sought  to  make  complaining  relatives 
and  friends  believe,  that  bucket  shops 
were  closely  related  to,  and  in  conspiracy 
with,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
All  these  swindlers — the  bucket  shops, 
the  sellers  of  mining  stock,  oil  well  stock, 
pool  shares,  and  the  like — have  excited 
popular  prejudice  against  legitimate 
financial  operations  and  respectable 
banking  institutions  in  New  York.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
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some  extent  they  have  suggested  at- 
tempts at  legislation.  The  banking  in- 
stitutions of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
two  or  three  other  cities  might  well, 
mainly  in  their  own  interest,  but  inci- 
dentally for  the  good  of  the  public,  as- 
sist the  Federal  and  local  authorities  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  swindlers.  This  they 
could  do,  at  small  expense,  employing 
competent  detectives  by  means  of  their 
local  organizations.  Upon  the  money  in- 
vested in  such  work  there  would  be  a 
large  return  in  a  more  just  public  opin- 
ion and  a  more  intelligent  impulse  for 
financial  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
tection of  many  honest  but  easily  de- 
ceived men  of  small  means. 

Our  Investments  in  Mexico 

It  has  been  well  known  that  Ameri- 
can investments  in  Mexico  are  very 
large  and  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of 
any  other  country,  but  the  total  general- 
ly accepted  has  been  less  than  that  which 
is  found  in  a  report  sent  to  our  Govern- 
ment last  week  by  Marion  Letcher,  the 
American  consul  at  Chihuahua.  The  re- 
port includes  a  table  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Seamon,  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  Mexico  as  a  mining  engineer. 
In  this  table  the  investments  of  Ameri- 
can, English  and  other  foreign  capital,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mexican  capitalists,  are 
classified  with  respect  to  the  various  in- 
dustries. The  total  for  the  United 
States  is  $1,057,770,000,  the  British  total 
is  $321,502,000,  and  the  investments  of 
all  other  foreign  countries  amount  to 
$262,984,000.  The  largest  items  in  the 
American  list  are  as  follows :  Railway 
stocks,  $235,404,000 ;  railway  bonds, 
$408,920,000;  mines,  $223,000,000;  na- 
tional bonds,  $52,000,000;  smelters,  $26,- 
500,000;  the  oil  business,  $15,000,000; 
the  rubber  industry,  $15,000,000;  live 
stock,  $9,000,000;  timber  lands,  $8,100,- 
000;  bank  stocks,  $7,850,000. 

....  The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture's estimate  of  the  world's  wheat 
output  this  year  is  96.2  per  cent,  of  last 
year's  crop. 
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New    Building   of   the    Excelsior 

Savings  Bank 

The  new  nineteen  story  building  of 
the  Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  located  at 
Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
New  York,  opens  for  business  this  week. 
The  former  bank  stood  on  this  same  site. 


annual  statement  of  July  1,  191 2,  were 
$12,730,590.  This  included  $7,688,500 
invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  $1,- 
237,934  invested  in  bonds  of  cities  and 
municipalities  in  New  York  State,  and 
$1,651,692  invested  in  railroad  first  mort- 
gage bonds. 

The     Excelsior     Savings     Bank     was 
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NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE   EXCELSIOR   SAVINGS   BANK 


but  was  vacated  on  March  25,  191 1,  in 
order  that  the  Masonic  Building,  erected 
in  1870,  could  be  demolished  preliminary 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  fireproof  edi- 
fice. There  were  9,242  open  accounts 
in  1900,  15,590  in  1905,  and  22,848  in 
1912.  The  deposits  were  $2,854,000  in 
1900,  $6,117,000  in  1905  and  $11,179,000 
in  191 2,  which  shows  a  steady  growth. 
The  total  assets  in  the  eighty-sixth  semi-  * 


founded  in  1869,  and  began  business  in 
the  historic  Booth's  Theater  Building. 
It  remained  in  the  theater  building  until 
it  was  torn  down  and  then  moved  into 
the  old  Masonic  Temple.  Mr.  William 
J.  Roome  has  been  president  since  ujoo. 
The  other  officers  are  James  C.  Gulick, 
first  vice-president;  W.  H.  Barron,  sec 
ond  vice-president;  J.  C.  Griswold,  secre 
tary;  Arthur  Plage,  assistant  secretar) 


It  Needs  Looking  Into 

In  the  July  I  issue  of  Best's  Life  In- 
surance News  we  find  a  rather  tart  criti- 
cism of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
Illinois  for  the  attitude  it  has  taken  in 
reference  to  a  claim  made  by  Mrs.  Linda 
Carroll,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  against  a  fra- 
ternal beneficiary  organization  located  at 
Springfield,  111.,  and  known  as  The 
Americans.  Best's  characterizes  the  con- 
duct of  the  association  as  a  piece  of  cold- 
blooded and  impudent  repudiation. 

According  to  the  story,  Mrs.  Carroll, 
an  elderly  lady,  had  regularly  paid  pre- 
miums to  the  American  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation and  its  successor,  The  Americans, 
since  1903 ;  .that  she  met  with  an  accident 
in  the  fall  of  191 1  and  made  proof  of 
her  claim  the  first  week  in  December ; 
that  subsequently  many  communications 
on  the  subject  were  addrest  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  Mrs.  Carroll  and  others;  and 
that,  aside  from  notifying  her  that  her 
claim  had  been  rejected,  neither  she  nor 
her  friends  have  been  able  to  secure  any 
replies  from  the  association. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  it  ap- 
pears that  the  claimant,  thru  her  repre- 
sentative, appealed  to  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  invoking  its  aid  in 
collecting  the  claim.  The  department  re- 
sponded by  sending  a  representative  to 
the  office  of  the  association,  inquiring 
why  the  claim  was  ignored,  receiving  in 
reply  information  only  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  been  rejected  and  that  the  claim- 
ant had  been  so  advised.  The  claimant 
and  her  representative  insist  that  she  was 
not  notified  of  the  rejection,  and  it  is 
further  urged  that  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois  failed  to  secure  anything 
from  the  association  explaining  why  the 
claim  was  disallowed. 

Altho  this  is  a  small  matter,  there  is  a 
vital  principle  involved.  The  smaller 
associations  deal  almost  entirely  with 
members  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
therefore  The  Independent  communi- 
cated with  Insurance  Superintendent 
Potter,  of  Illinois.  We  are  informed  by 
him  that  the  contract  which  Mrs.  Carroll 
holds  provides  for  the  payment  of  $30 


per  month  during  the  period  of  total 
disability,  not  exceeding  six  months,  on 
account  of  bodily  injuries  effected  solely 
from  external,  violent,  accidental  and 
involuntary  means,  etc.,  which  shall  im- 
mediately and  totally  disable  the  member 
from  performing  any  kind  of  labor  or 
business.  On  receiving  Mrs.  Carroll's 
claim  The  Americans,  according  to 
Superintendent  Potter,  notified  her  on 
December  30  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  found  she  was  not  entitled  to  any 
benefits  because  she  was  not  totally  dis- 
abled. We  are  convinced  by  the  infor- 
mation furnished  us  by  Superintendent 
Potter  that  his  department  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  under  the  law. 
^uch  criticism  as  may  be  made  in  the 
case  should  be  borne  by  the  association 
for  issuing  contracts  which,  by  their 
terms,  render  them  useless  as  providers 
of  benefits  unless  the  member  is  totally 
disabled.  As  the  superintendent  states, 
his  department  cannot  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  a  claim ;  that  is  a  matter  for 
adjudication  and  enforcement  by  the 
courts.  After  examining  the  matter  the 
superintendent  exprest  the  opinion  that 
the  association  has  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  declining  to  pay.  He  also 
says  that  The  Americans  was  examined 
by  his  department  as  of  December  31, 
191 1,  and  that  the  total  admitted  assets 
were  $87,412.89;  that  the  outstanding 
liabilities,  consisting  of  unpaid  claims 
$28,266.26,  and  other  liabilities  $80,  were 
$28,346.26. 

This  association  seems  to  be  solvent ; 
it  is  admitted  that  an  insurance  superin- 
tendent cannot  compel  corporations 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  pay  untried 
claim  suits  outstanding  against  them; 
but  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
claim  methods  and  the  beneficiary  certifi- 
cates of  The  Americans  of  Springfield 
should  be  thoroly  investigated  and  the 
results  made  public.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  this  association  is  not  entitled 
to  that  measure  of  confidence  which  is 
necessary  to  an  insuring  concern. 

Is  your  closed  up  town  house  protect- 
ed by  burglar  insurance  this  summer? 
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Replying  to  the  elab- 
National  Politics      orate  statement  of  Mr. 

Hilles  concerning  the 
delegate  contests  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  repeated  -his  charges  of  fraud 
and  theft.    In  a  published  letter  he  says : 

"In  my  judgment  no  honest  man,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  can  support  Mr. 
Taft  and  claim  any  right  to  the  suffrage  of 
other  honest  men.  Any  man  who  fails  to 
come  out  against  the  fraudulent  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago  has  forfeited  all  right 
to  the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party  and  decent  citizens  gen- 
erally." 

In  the  House  last  week  Mr.  Bartholdt, 
of  Missouri,  defended  the  decisions  of 
(lie  committee  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tests, and  sharply  attacked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, saying : 

"He  came  with  treachery  in  his  heart 
,ind  fully  determined  to  bolt  if  things  went 
against  him.  Hence  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  thai,  whatever  its  decisions  on 
the  contests,  the  National  Committee  would 
have  been  condemned  if  these  decisions  had 
not  resulted  in  his  nomination.  The  cry  of 
fraud  was  premeditated,  and  the  shameless 
ejaculation  'Thieves!'  with  which  he  shocked 
his  audience  on  his  entrance  inro  Chicago 
was  the  battle  cry  of  the  new  party.  There 
could  !)<•  no  other,  for  principles  and  poli- 
cies weir  forgotten,  and  if  he  himself  had 
been  nominated  he  would  iiave  made  the 
race  on  any  old  platform,  with  his  frantic 
followers  shouting  'Hosanna.'  There  was 
no  more  effective  means  to  undermine  the 
old  party  than  to  defame  its  character.  In 
order  to  put  a  new  party  on  its  feet  it  be- 
came necessary  to  run  down  the  old  one. 
Certainly  no  sane  citizen  will  desert  his 
party  and  all  its  happy  associations  as  long 
as  he  has  confidence  in  it,  hence  that  confi- 
dence had  to  be  destroyed.  What  was  there 
more  convenient  than  to  seize  upon  the  con- 
tests as  the  handiest 'big  stick' for  the  work 
of  destruction.  Tf  the  National  Committee 
had  heeded  the  injunction  'Thou  shalt  not 
steal  except  for  me'  all  would  have  been 
well." 


The  question  whether  negro  delegates 
from  the  South  should  be  accepted  at  the 
new  party's  convention  having  been 
raised,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  to  Julian 
Harris,  of  Atlanta,  a  long  letter,  which 
was  given  to  the  press.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  reception  of  Southern 
negro  delegates.  The  character  of  negro 
delegates  who  have  attended  Republican 
conventions  is  severely  criticised.  Seven- 
eighths  of  those  at  the  recent  convention, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  voted  to  uphold 
fraud.  A  Progressive  party  cannot  be 
built  up  in  the  South,  he  asserts,  by  rely- 
ing upon  and  appealing  to  negroes ;  it  is 
better  to  appeal  to  the  best  white  men. 
and  such  a  course  will  eventually  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  negroes.  At  the  end 
of  last  week,  in  Chicago,  the  new  party's 
provisional  committee  heard  the  pleas  of 
contesting  negro  delegates  from  Missis- 
sippi, Florida  and  Alabama,  but  no  deci- 
sion was  reached. Some  of  the  Bull 

Moose  delegates,  notably  Everett  Colby, 
of  New  Jersey,  are  emphatically  opposed 
to  discrimination  against  the  negro,  and 
Mr.  Colby  is  said  to  be  working  with 
Professor  Hayes,  of  Cornell,  to  have  the 
convention  recognize  the  race.  The 
Roosevelt  convention  came  to  order  in 
the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  on  August  5. 
more  than  a  thousand  delegates  assisting. 
Senator  Dixon.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  late 
campaign  manager,  made  the  first  ad- 
dress, and  was  followed  by  former  Sen 
ator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana.  As  tempo- 
rary chairman  Mr.  Beveridge  declared: 
"We  stand  for  a  nobler  America.  We 
battle  for'the  actual  rights  of  man.  .  .  . 
Constructive  reform  is  to  be  the  slogan 
of    the    new    party."  hi    the    Kar 

case,  relating  to  ;i  decision  of  the  State'? 
^Supreme    Court    virtually    in     favor    ol 
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allowing  the  names  of  Roosevelt  electors 
on  the  Republican  ballots  at  the  ap- 
proaching primaries,  there  has  been  a 
hearing  before  Justices  Van  Devanter 
and  Pitney,  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  on  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
error.  The  application  was  granted,  but 
no  order  was  issued.  This  was  a  victory 
for  the  Roosevelt  men,  whose  names  will 
go  on  the  ballots,  but  there  is  to  be  a 
hearing  before  a  full  bench  in  October, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  decision  will  be 

against  them. Formal  notification  of 

his  nomination  was  given  to  Mr.  Taft  on 
the  1  st  by  Senator  Root,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  address  assured  him  that 
his  title  to  the  nomination  was  absolutely 
clear  and  unimpeachable.  Mr.  Taft's  re- 
ply was  very  long.  Much  of  it  was  de- 
voted to  disapproval  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
supports.  He  reviewed  the  Progressive 
record  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
record  of  his  own  administration,  dis- 
cussing at  length  the  tariff  and  Trust 
problems.    The  address  is  the  subject  of 

an  article  in  our   editorial  pages. It 

was  asserted  last  week,  upon  what  was 
regarded  as  good  authority,  that  Gover- 
nor Wilson  is  in  favor  of  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  tariff.  He  will  take  no 
part  in  any  factional  controversy  of  his 
party  in  any  State.  Mr.  Bryan  has  con- 
tributed $1,000  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign fund. 

It  was  expected  at  the  begin- 
Congress      ning  of  the  present  week  that 

all  of  the  tariff  or  revenue 
bills  which  have  recently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
would  be  sent  to  the  President,  and  that 
he  would  veto  at  least  three  of  them.  He 
might  sign  the  Sugar  bill,  it  was  said, 
and.  possibly,  the  Excise  bill.  Adjourn- 
ment may  be  reached  on  or  about  the 

15th. Judge  Archbald  has  submitted 

to  the  Senate  a  general  denial  of  guilt 
with  respect  to  the  impeachment  charges. 

His  trial  will  begin  on  December  3. 

It  was  predicted  last  week  that  at  a 
House  caucus  to  be  held  on  the  6th  the 
decision  of  the  recent  caucus  about 
battleships  would  be  reversed.  Thirty 
Democrats  gave  written  pledges  that 
they  would  vote  for  at  least  one  ship.     Tt 


was  shown  that  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
members  of  the  Wilson  campaign  com- 
mittee were  in  favor  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  one  or  two  ships. 
The  Stanley  Steel  Trust  Commit- 
tee's majority  report  has  been  presented 
with  the  bills  heretofore  mentioned. 
Three  reports  are  made  by  the  minority 
of  four  Republicans.  Two  of  the  Re-~ 
publicans  ask  for  Federal  incorporation 
of  combinations  and  the  creation  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Interstate  Industry, 
saying  that  this  commission  should  have 
power  to  recommend  a  reasonable  price 
in  place  of  one  exacted  by  a  company 
holding  a  Federal  charter,  if  this  price 
should  be  found  to  be  unreasonable. 

Extending  the  A  resolution  broaden- 
Monroe  Doctrine  ing  or  extending  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  31st  ult. 
Two  days  later  it  was  taken  up  and 
passed.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  when  any  harbor  or  oth- 
er place  in  the  American  continents  is  so 
situated  that  the  occupation  thereof  for  na- 
val or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the 
communications  or  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  not  see  without  grave  concern  the 
possession  of  such  harbor  or  other  place 
by  any  corporation  or  association  which  has 
such  a  relation  to  another  Government,  not 
American,  as  to  give  that  Government  prac- 
tical power  or  control  for  national  pur- 
poses." 

The  vote  was  51  to  4,  and  those  who  op- 
posed the  resolution  were  Senators  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  and  McCumber,  of  North 
Dakota,  Republicans,  and  Senators 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  and  Percy,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Democrats.  It  is  understood 
that  the  declaration  was  suggested  by  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  about  Magdalena 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 
The  committee  conceded  in  its  report 
that  it  had  found  no  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  Government  of  Japan  was 
involved  in  the  negotiations  concerning 
that  bay,  but  added : 

"It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the 
corporations  or  persons  who  have,  or  claim 
to  have,  title  to  the  lands  surrounding  Mag- 
dalena Bay  have  made  efforts  to  form  a 
syndicate  and  to  promote  the  sale  of  these 
lands  upon  the  basis  of  the  existence  of 
some  national  value  to  a  foreign  nation  in 
Magdalena    Bay  as   distinct    from   any  con,- 
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inercial  value  which  that  bay  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  might  possess.  The  fact 
that  such  an  idea  has  formed  the  basis  of 
negotiations  between  the  possessors  of  title 
to  the  land  about  Magdalena  Bay  and  the 
citizens,  subjects  or  corporations  of  a  for- 
eign Power  seems  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  afford  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  an  expression  of  the  view  of 
the  Senate  regarding  this  and  similar  cases.'' 

It  is  understood  that  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Knox  regarded  such  a  declara- 
tion as  unnecessary.  Some  think  that 
those  who  framed  it  had  in  mind  recent 
reports  as  to  the  plans  of  certain  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  obtain  control  of  harbors 
for  the  establishment  of  new  naval  bases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  pending 
The  Panama  Canal  Bill      Panama       Canal 

bill  has  been 
taken  up  in  the  Senate  from  time  to  time 
for  debate.  All  sorts  of  views  as  to  the 
proposed  exemption  of  our  coastwise 
ships  from  the  payment  of  tolls  have 
been  exprest.  Mr.  McCumber,  who 
holds  that  exemption  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  said 
last  week  that  as  we  had  agreed  by 
treaties  with  Panama  and  Colombia  to 
let  their  warships  go  thru  free  of  charges, 
we  must  also,  by  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  give  free  pas- 
sage to  the  warships  of  all  other  nations. 
Mr.  Taft,  it  is  understood,  would  like  to 
have  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
bill  enacted  now,  and  action  upon  the 
parts  relating  to  exemption  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  railroad-owned  ships  de- 
ferred, but  a  considerable  number  of 
Senators  object  to  this  course. Pana- 
ma's presidential  electors  have  voted 
unanimously  for  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 
who  will  take  office  on  October  1.  His 
only  opponent,  Pedro  Diaz,  withdrew 
some  time  ago. 

Owing  to  the  revolutionary 
The  Islands  uprising  in  Santo  Domin- 
go, there  is  a  quarrel  be- 
tween that  country  and  Hayti,  which  has 
been  accused  of  assisting  those  who  are 
in  revolt.  Tt  is  asserted  that  the  troops 
of  each  country  have  been  crossing  the 
boundary,  that  they  have  been  fighting, 
and  that  prisoners  have  been  put  to 
death.       Last     week's     dispatches     from 


Hayti  said  that  the  Government  there 
had  warned  all  males  between  the  age^- 
of  eighteen  and  fifty  to  be  ready  to  be 
mustered  into  the  army  and  to  go  to  the 
frontier.  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  no  news  from  Santo  Domingo 
about  the  revolt,  but  statements  concern- 
ing it  have  been  given  to  the  press  by 
natives   of   the    republic    living   in    New 

York. Cuba's    Cabinet   has   passed    a 

resolution  saying  that  an  American  com- 
mission to  inquire  as  to  Havana's  sani- 
tary condition  will  be  welcomed,  and 
that,  if  one  came,  it  would  find  noth- 
ing to  criticise. No  additional  cases 

of  plague  in  Havana  or  Porto  Rico  were 
reported  last  week.  A  rat  carrying- 
plague  germs  was  found  in  New 
Orleans,  and  it  was  thought  that  another 
had  been  found  in  Philadelphia,  but  this 
proved  to  be  an  error.  At  a  conference 
of  Southern  health  officers  in  New  Or- 
leans, it  was  decided  that  all  Southern 
ports  should  be  urged  to  make  war  upon 

rats. A  large  forest  of  rubber  trees 

has  been  found  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
by  the  Government's  botanist.  It  is  on 
land  owned  by  the  Government,  but 
leased  to  ranchmen. 

Revolution  in  General  Mena,  formerly 
Nicaragua  Nicaragua's  Minister  nt 
War,  is  leading  a  revolu- 
tion against  President  Diaz  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Diaz  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion on  the  28th  ult.  Refusing  to  resign, 
he  was  deposed.  At  once  he  left  the 
capital,  taking  all  of  the  police  force, 
which  had  been  commanded  by  his 
brother.  He  and  his  followers  took  pos- 
session of  Granada  and  two  or  three 
other  cities,  and  attacked  the  capital. 
Owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  Unite  1 
States  Minister,  Mena  consented  to  a 
compromise,  agreeing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Barbarena  in  his  place,  pend 
ing  a  settlement  with  the  President.  (  )n 
the  1st,  Mena  ignored  the  compromise 
and  began  again  to  fight.  lie  controls  the 
steamers  on  the  lake,  and  it  is  said  that 
exiled  followers  of  ex- President  Xelava 
have  joined  him.  The  Government's 
troops  lack  ammunition.  Ex-President 
Estrada,  who  is  in  New  York,  and 
against  whom  Mena  plotted,  say-  that 
Mena,   while    Minister   of   War.   enriched 
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himself  by  taking  Government  funds. 
Owing  to  a  failure  of  the  crops,  many  of 
the  people  are  destitute,  and  the  refusal 
of  our  Senate  to  ratify  the  loan  conven- 
tion has  embarrassed  the  Government. 
One  gunboat  of  our  navy  is  on  the  west 
coast  and  another  has  been  sent  to  Blue- 
fields. 

General  Salazar,  commanding- 
Mexico  part  of  Orozco's  army,  com- 
pelled the  Mormon  colonists 
near  Casas  Grandes  to  give  up  thei» 
arms  and  ammunition  last  week,  and 
looted  their  houses  and  stores.  There 
were  700  or  800  families,  in  four  settle- 
ments. He  told  these  Mormons  (they 
are  American  citizens)  that  he  would  kill 
all  of  them  to  compel  intervention,  if  the 
United  States  did  not  soon  intervene. 
He  hated  our  Government,  he  added. 
The  Mormons  fled  to  El  Paso,  leaving 
property  valued  at  $7,000,000.  Orozco, 
then  at  Juarez,  said  he  would  disarm  all 
Americans.  To  our  consul  he  remarked 
that  he  did  not  recognize  our  Govern- 
ment. If  the  United  States,  he  contin- 
ued, would  let  down  the  barriers  and 
allow  him  to  get  arms  and  ammunition 
he  would  oust  Madero  and  make  peace 
in  sixty  days.  Secretary  Knox  sent  to 
him  a  message  of  warning,  and  another 
to  President  Madero,  urging  the  latter 
to  send  reinforcements  northward.  There 
were  2,600  refugees  in  El  Paso.  Our 
Government  gave  them  tents  and  rations. 
Congress,  on  the  2d,  appropriated 
$100,000  to  be  used  in  carrying  them  to 
their  Mormon  friends  in  Arizona  and 
Utah.  On  that  day  2,000  of  Orozco's 
rebels  were  beaten  and  routed  at  Ojitos 
by  General  Sanjines,  and  some  thought 
this  would  prevent  an  invasion  of 
Sonora.  On  the  night  of  the  3d,  about 
fifty  shots  were  exchanged  across  the 
river  at  El  Paso,  by  United  States  sol- 
diers and  Mexican  rebels,  the  latter  hav- 
ing fired  first.  Four  houses  on  the 
American  side  were  struck  by  bullets,  but 
no  person  was  injured.  In  the  south 
there  was  a  serious  uprising,  with  three 
days'  fighting,  40  miles  southeast  of  the 
capital,  followed  by  a  battle  with  several 
hundred  Zapatists  40  miles  west  of  the 
capital.  Some  days  earlier,  sixty  Fed- 
eral soldiers  were  surrounded  and  killed 
in  the  State  of  Mexico.     On  the  2d,  200 


Zapatists  captured  a  passenger  train  on 
the  line  from  the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz. 
The  Indians  of  Oaxaca  are  again  in  re- 
volt. Madero's  Government  has  ordered 
$875,000  worth  of  rifles  in  Germany. 
Our  Government  has  settled  the  contro- 
versy about  the  Chamizal  tract,  at  El 
Paso,  by  agreeing,  it  is  said,  to  buy  it 
from  Mexico.  The  people  of  El  Paso 
complain  that  our  Government  shows 
weakness  in  its  treatment  of  what  is 
called  an  intolerable  situation.  They 
have  been  moved  by  the  stories  which 
the  refugees  tell. 


South  America 


In  the  House,  at  Wash- 
ington, last  week,  there 
was  passed  a  resolution, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachu- 
setts, asking  Secretary  Knox  for  infor- 
mation as  to  slavery  and  peonage  in  the 
rubber  district  of  Peru's  Amazonian 
Territory  of  Putumayo.  The  Secretary 
will  send  in  reply  the  recently  published 
report  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  and  a  pre- 
liminary report  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Fuller,  an  agent  of  the  State  De- 
partment, who  is  now  making  an  investi- 
gation. Dr.  Romulo  Paredes,  Peru's 
commissioner,  who  left  Washington  for 
Putumayo  last  week,  says  there  has  re- 
cently been  no  cruel  treatment  of  natives, 
except  in  isolated  instances.  Peru,  he 
adds,  has  the  rivers  patrolled  by  troops  in 
boats,  and  has  established  wireless  ser- 
vice with  Iquitos.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  London,  on  the  1st,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said  the  British  Government  was 
in  close  touch  with  our  Government  con- 
cerning this  question,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  American  consuls  would  start 
together  on  the  3d  for  Putumayo.  This 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  systematic 
visitation  of  the  district.  Mr.  Fuller  reports 
that  for  various  reasons  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  administering  justice  in 
Putumayo  have  been  almost  insuperable. 

In    the    Argentine    Congress,    last 

week,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said 
that  thus  far  the  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Beef  Trust  in  that  country  had  been 
beneficial  to  stock  breeders.  This  was 
shown  by  an  increase  of  the  prices  for 

cattle. For     $57,250    Venezuela     has 

bought  from  our  Government  the  "Isla 
de  Cuba,"  a  small  warship  that  was  cap- 
tured bv  Dewev  at  Manila. 
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On  July  30  the 
Why  the  "Titanic"  Sank      British'     Board 

of  Trade's 
Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  "Titanic"  dis- 
aster presented  its  judgment,  which  was 
read  by  Lord  Mersey,  the  presiding 
judge,  before  a  large  audience.  The 
court  holds  the  White  Star  liner's 
collision  with  an  iceberg  was  due  to  the 
excessive  speed  (twenty-two  knots)  at 
which  the  ship  was  navigated.  The  court 
rinds  that  a  proper  watch  was  not  kept, 
that  the  arrangements  for  managing  the 
lifeboats  after  their  launching  were  inad- 
equate, and  that  the  steamship  "Califor- 
nian"  might  have  reached  the  "Titanic" 
if  she  had  tried  to  do  so.  Lord  Mersey 
recommends  that  the  attention  of  all  mas- 
ters of  ships  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  fail  to  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  vessel  in  distress.  Captain 
Lord,  who  commanded  the  "Califor- 
ninan,"  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Ley- 
land  line,  but  has  no  ship  under  his 
command.  According  to  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  the  track  which  the  "Titanic" 
followed  would  have  been  reasonably 
safe  had  proper  vigilance  been  used ;  and 
there  was  no  discrimination  against  third 
class  passengers  in  the  rescue  work.  J. 
Bruce  Ismay,  chairman  and  managing  di- 
rector of  the  White  Star  line,  and  Sir 
Cosmo  Duff-Gordon,  a  passenger,  are  ex- 
onerated from  charges  of  improper  con- 
duct. More  watertight  compartments  in 
seagoing  ships  are  recommended ;  also 
the  provision  of  lifeboats  for  all  on 
board,  a  better  lookout,  a  continuous 
wireless  service,  and  more  efficient  drills. 
Lord  Mersey's  judgment  is  free  from 
rhetorical  embellishment,  being  highly 
technical  in  its  language.  Lord  Mersey 
says  of  the  "Titanic's"  captain's  course  in 
maintaining  high  speed  in  spite  of  ice 
warnings  that  this  was  in  accordance 
with  custom,  due  to  competition  and  the 
passengers'  desire  for  quick  passages.  He 
adds:  "In  the  circumstances  I  am  .umble 
to  blame  Captain  Smith."  Senator  Wil- 
liam Alden  Smith,  who  conducted  the 
American  investigation  into  the  tragedy, 
says  of  the  British  inquiry  that  it  has 
been  "thoro  and  painstaking,  and  speaks 
for  itself."  [ts  conclusions  "accord  with 
the  findings  of  the  Senate  committee." 
The  London  press  finds  Lord  Mersey's 
judgment  "masterly."  while  deploring 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


At       Constantinople, 
Turks  and  Italians     notwithstanding      the 

announcement  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  Turkey  is 
ready  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations 
with  Italy  if  conditions  safeguarding  her 
"honor,  dignity  and  rights"  are  granted, 
attention  is  focused  upon  the  internal  sit- 
uation. The  march  of  two  army  corps 
on  Constantinople  has  been  threatened  ; 
all  the  police  officials  nominated  by  the 
Young  Turks  have  been  replaced  by  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  Military  League; 
and,  owing  to  the  calls  made  on  it  by 
Macedonian  disorders  and  the  Italian 
war,  the  loyal  garrison  of  the  capital  is 
said  to  amount  to  only  3,000  men.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  arrested  on  August  4 
for  participating  in  a  Young  Turk  meet- 
ing last  week,  and  an  irade  has  been  is- 
sued granting  amnesty  to  130  political 
exiles,  including  the  dignitaries  of  the 
old  regime.  The  decree  dissolving  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  directing  new 
elections  to  be  held  within  three  months 
was  expected  for  several  days  before  it 
was  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  on  the  morning  of  August  5 ; 
but  the  President  supprest  this  docu- 
ment that  the  Chamber  might  pass  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  Cabinet  before 
adjourning.  In  adjourning,  the  Chamber  , 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  date  for  reassem- 
bling. Revolvers  were  drawn  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  Djavid  Bey, 
a  deputy  from  Salonica  and  ex-Minister 
of  Finance  and  Public  Works,  vehe- 
mently declared  that  the  Cabinet  had 
shown  a  reactionary  spirit  and  trampled 
upon  the  national  Constitution.  The 
Young  Turks  claim  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber  and  hold  that  the  Sultan  must 
now  form  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  mem 

bers    of    their    party. The    war    with 

Italy    has    now    continued     since    Sep 
tember     20,      191 1.     when     the      Italian 
Government   published   its   official   decla 
ration    of    hostilities.     The   only    severe 
engagements    have    been    those    between 
the     Italian     troops     and     the     Turkish 
and     Arabian     allies    on     the     Tripolitan 
coast,    in    which   the    Italians    have    been 
generally  successful.    The  invaders  have, 
however,    found    it     difficult    to    advance 
into  the  interior  and  their  camps  have 
been    constantly     harrassed.      The    slow 
progress  of  the  Italian  troops  has  been  a 
great   disappointmenl   to  their  partisan-. 
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In  the  meantime  man)  Turkish  islands 
in  the  iEgean  Sea  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Italian  fleet,  and  demonstrations 
have  been  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. In  the  Red  Sea  an  Italian 
squadron  has  bombarded  small  Turkish 
towns  on  the  Arabian  coast.  The  Italian 
poet,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  lately  gave  an 
interview  stating  that  Italian  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  England  was  chang- 
ing, that  nation  being  censured  for  fail- 
ing to  adopt  a  firm  attitude  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  added  that  malicious  attacks 
in  the  English  press  on  alleged  Italian 
atrocities  in  Tripoli  had  infuriated  his 
nation  against  Great  Britain.  These 
statements  have  been  combated  by  a  part 
of  the  Italian  press  and  enthusiastically 

approved      by     other      newspapers. 

Mount  Etna  broke  into  an  eruption  on 
the  night  of  August  3,  fire,  smoke  and 
lava  bursting  almost  without  warning 
from  the  crater.  Several  earthquakes 
followed,  one  of  them  severe  enough  to 
throw  the  population  of  Catania  into  a 
state  of  panic. 

Mutsuhito,  one 
Two  Emperors  of  Japan     h  u  ndre  d    and 

twenty-first  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  died,  as  was  stated  in  a 
contributed  article  in  our  issue  of  August 
1,  early  on  the  morning  of  July  30.     He 


EMPEROR    YOSHIHITO 


had  ruled  for  over  forty  years,  having 
been  born  in  Kyoto  November  3,  1852. 
Since  1904  the  Emperor  had  suffered 
from  diabetes,  followed  by  various  com- 
plications. For  many  hours  before  his 
death  he  was  unconscious.  President 
Taft  sent  condolences  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  to  the  new  Emperor  imme- 
diately upon  Mutsuhito' s  death ;  he  also 
issued  a  statement  expressing  his  sense 
of  shock,  and  alluded  to  the  various  meet- 
ings with  the  Emperor  which  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  enjoy : 

''The  Emperor  was  a  remarkable  ruler.  He 
was  brought  to  actual  power  thru  the  Shogun 
rebellion  and  his  life  has  assured  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The 
Emperor  was  a  hard  worker  and  gave  great 
attention  to  matters  of  government.  .  .  . 
Rarely  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such 
progress  been  seen  or  can  be  so  clearly  traced 
to  the  ability  of  certain  men  who  led  in  it  and 
who  were  the  Emperor's  selection  and  en- 
joyed always  his  support.'' 

The  third  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  who 
now    takes    the    throne,  was    nominated 
heir   apparent    in    1887   and   proclaimed 
Crown   Prince   in    1888.     Yoshihito,  the 
new  Emperor,  was  born  August  31,  1879, 
and  is  the  son  of  Princess  Yanigawara. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial   family  at  Tokyo. 
His  training  was  not  confined  to  the  tra- 
ditional   studies,    but    included    English, 
French  and  German.      He  speaks  these 
languages  and  is  fond  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise, particularly  horseback  riding.     Yo- 
shihito has  served  as  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army  and  vice-admiral  in  the  navy. 
He  married  in  1900  the  Princess  Sabako, 
fourth  daughter  of  Prince  Kijo  Michi- 
taka,  who  has  borne  him  three  sons,  the 
Princes  Michi,  Atsu  and  Teru.    The  first 
named  is  now  the  heir  apparent,  and  is 
the  first  son  to  have  been  born  to  an  Em- 
press or  Crown  Princess  in  several  gen- 
erations. The  maintenance  of  a  direct  line 
of  male  Emperors    of    Japan  since  the 
founding  of  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  twelve  successions,  when  the  Mikados 
were    women,    has    been   made   possible 
thru  concubinage.    The  royal  concubines 
have  usually  been  women  of  high  rank, 

chosen    from     princely    houses. The 

new  Emperor  will,  if  he  follows  tradi- 
tion, formally  mount  the  throne  in  about 
one    year.       The    late    Emperor    chose, 
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eleven  days  after  his  accession,  the  name 
of  Meiji — "Enlightened  Peace"  or  "In- 
telligent Administration."  The  era  of 
Taisei  —  "Great  Righteousness"  —  has 
now  dawned.  News  of  the  death  of  the 
long-time  ruler  was  received  in  Tokyo  in 
great  serenity,  notwithstanding  the  love 
and  honor  in  which  he  was  held.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  the  body  of  a  young- 
man  was  found  in  the  outer  palace  park. 
The  dead  man  had  taken  poison ;  in  his 
pocket  was  found  a  letter  stating  that  he 
had  offered  his  life  that  the  Emperor's 
might  be  spared.  Business  was  general- 
ly resumed  in  the  Japanese  capital  on 
July  31,  the  new  Emperor  having  exprest 
a  desire  that  there  should  be  no  further 
cessation,  realizing  the  loss  which  was 
entailed  on  the  poor. 

London  dispatches  sug- 
Foreign  Notes     crest  that  the  troubles  of 

the  Asquith  Ministry  are 
growing.  Attacks  upon  the  insurance 
law  are  bitter  and  continuous,  and  recent 
by-elections  have  favored  the  Opposition. 
An  early  adjournment  is  expected,  but  it 
is  said  that  Parliament  will  meet  again  at 
the  beginning  of  October  rather  than  in 
November,  as  previously  planned.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  Winston  Churchill, 
•First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  have  been 
invited  to  visit  Canada  by  the  Dominion 
<  lovernment,  the  suggestion    being    thai 


they  be  present  in  Ottawa  in  the  fall, 
when  the  naval  plans  will  be  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The 
decision  of  the  Ministers  has  not  been 
announced. According  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Nezvs  there  have  been  over 
ten  thousand  prosecutions  for  non-per- 
formance of  drills  in  Australia  under  the 
scheme  of  compulsory  military  training 
during  the  year  ended  June  30.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  ten  thousand  failures  to 
register  to  begin  training  last  month. 
Magistrates  are  recommended  by  the 
Government  to  fine  the  delinquents  and 
commit  them  to  military  custody,  but  this 
has  aroused  surprising  opposition  and 
many  meetings  have    been    arranged  by 

the  Australian  Freedom  League. The 

Franco-Russian  Naval  Convention  at 
Paris  has  nearly  reached  completion. 
Formerly  the  two  Governments  signed  a 
convention  which  referred  only  to  their 
armies ;  now  the  whole  fighting  forces 
of  the  allies  will  be  brought  within  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance. M.  Poincare  set  out  for 

Russia  on  August  5.  At  the  stat'oi  were 
M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Del- 
casse,  Minister  of  Marine;  General  Le- 
brun,  Minister  for  the  Colonies ;  M.  Mol- 
lard,  Chief  of  the  Protocol;  M.  Lepine. 
the  Parisian  Prefect  of  Police ;  the  sec- 
retaries and  attaches  of  the  Russ'an  Em- 
bassy to  France,  and  the  staff  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  Near-Eastern 
questions  and  the  Franco-Russian  naval 
convention  take  the  Premier  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  will  confer  vv'th 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  M.  Sazonoff. 
the     Russian      Minister      for     Foreign 

Affairs From      Paris      it      is      re 

ported  that  a  movement  is  under  way  foi 
the  reconciliation  of  France  and  the  Val 
ican.      This    would    perhaps    partly    ac- 
count   for    attacks    upon    the    Poincare 
Ministry  by  M.  Combes,  the  veteran  anti- 
Clerical,  who  has  enjoyed  the  co-opera 
tion    of    Georges    Clemenceau,    like    M. 
Combes     a    former    Premier,   but   better 
known  as  a  destroyer  of  French   Minis- 
tries than    as    a    constructive  statesman 
One  of  the  motives  for  attack  upon  tin; 
actual  ministry  i^  M.  Poincare's  advoca< 
of  electoral  reforms  thru   would  tend 
reduce  the  power  "i  the  familiar  type  of 
log-rolling  French  Depul  \ . 


The  Olympic  Games  of  1912 


AMERICAN  DELEGATION  ENTERING  THE  STADIUM 
The   American   team,   clad   in  blue  serge  coats  with  the  American  shield  on  the  left  pocket,  straw  hats  and  white 
flannel  trousers,   made   a   favorable   impression    on    the    assembled    spectators   at   the   opening  of   the   Olympic 
Games  in   Stockholm  on  July  6,   10T2 


THE   JAPANESE   DELEGATION  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  GAMES 
Japan,  anxious   to  be  counted  one  of  the  world    powers   in    every    respect,    sent    two   athletes    who   were,    however, 
unsuccessful   in    winning  points  from   nations   longer   practiced   in   sports   of   this   form.     Jiu-jitsu   is   not    yet 
included  among  the  Olympic  games, 


The  Olympic  Games  of  1912 


FINAL  OF  THE  100  METER  RACE 

All  the  Americans  entered  in  the  ioo  meter  race  secured  places  in  the  preliminary  heats.  In  the  final  heat  four 
out  of  five  of  the  contestants  were  Americans,  and  the  first  three  places  were  won  by  America.  This  sen< 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  three  mastheads  in  the  stadium  to  designate  a  triple  victory.  The  winner  oi 
the    ioo   meter    race   was    Ralph    Craig,  of  Detroit,   Mich.     Meyer  was  second  and  Lippincott  third. 


THE    10,000   METER    R  \l  t 
'his  i  arc  was  won  by  HauiKs  Kohlemainen,  the    phenomenal     Finnisli    runner,    in    .;■•    minutes    and 
I'cw  aiiina,    ihc    American    lnHinii,    who  took   second    pi. ire,   is   shown    running    in   llie   sixth    position 


The  Situation  in   Mexico 

BY   PRESIDENT   FRANCISCO  I.    MADERO 

[We  asked  Pres.  Madero  to  write  for  us  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  present  condition 
of  Mexico  ami  we  publish  below  a  translation  (from  the  Spanish)  of  his  reply.  Wc 
hope  his  predictions  will  speedily  be  fulfilled,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Zapata's  bandit  army  in  the  South  has  for  a  long  time 
defied  the  Government,  whose  failure  to  subdue  these  rebels  excites  unfavorable  comment 
abroad.  In  the  North,  Orozco  has  been  beaten  in  battle,  but  the  acts  of  his  guerilla  bands 
still  present  a  grave  problem,  owing  to  attacks  upon  American  residents  and  to  the  evident 
intention  of  several  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  compel  intervention.  At  the  suggestion  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, President  Madero  has  sent  reinforcements  to  the  North,  altho  his  army  in  the  South 
has  not  been  large  enough   for  the  work  which  should  be  done  there. — Editor.] 


I  AM  much  pleased  by  the  expression 
of  opinion  that  you  have  sent  me,  in 
which  you  say  that  the  American 
people  regard  with  satisfaction  the  nota- 
ble improvement  in  the  political  situation 
iti    Mexico.      In    regard    1"    the    desire 
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you  express,  that  I  should  make  some 
statement  about  the  actual  conditions,  I 
can  say  that  the  revolution  may  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  stamped  out.  It  was 
nol  started  for  any  plausible  reasons,  nor 
from   altruistie   motives,  but    was  due   to 
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the  inordinate  ambition  of  certain  un- 
worthy sons  of  Mexico,  encouraged  by 
those  who  feared  that  the  present  change 
of  government  would,  as  is  natural,  cur- 
tail their  influence  and  privileges. 

The  complete  assurance  of  peace  in 
Mexico  is  a  question  of  only  a  few 
months,  and  all  indications  point  to  a 
considerable  reaction  in  favor  of  busi- 
ness, since  there  is  abundant  capital,  both 
European  and  North  American,  ready  to 
be  invested  in  this  country,  whose  credit, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  troubles, 
lias  not  suffered  in  the  least  in  the  great 
world  markets. 

The  Government,  of  which  I  am 
J 'resident,  is -supported  by  public  opinion 


and  all  the  classes  of  society  have  gath- 
ered to  its  support,  so  that  those  moved 
by  petty  ambition  and  those  who  might 
have  an  interest  in  disturbing  order  have 
quickly  given  up  their  projects,  realizing 
that  failure  would  be  inevitable. 

The  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives for  Congress  have  just  been 
held,  and.  the  result  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  Mexican  people  approve  of  the 
new  regime  established  by  the  revolution 
of  1910,  which  T  had  the  satisfaction  of 
organizing.  The  union  of  the  people 
and  the  Government  leads  us  to  expect  a 
brilliant  future  for  the  republic  of 
Mexico. 

Mexico   City. 


A  Plan  for  an   Endowed  Journal 

BY   HAMILTON   HOLT 

L'l'he  following  address  by  our  Managing  Editor,  Mr.  Holt,  was  delivered  August  1  at 
the  First  National  Newspaper  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison.  This  conference  was  in  session  for  three  days  and  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  Well-known  journalists  from  all  over  the  land  were  present 
and    many    important    papers    were    read. — Editor.] 


THE  subject  upon  which  I  am  in- 
vited to  address  you  this  morning- 
is,  "Can  Commercial  Journalism 
Make  Good  or  Must  We  Look  for  the 
Endowed  Paper?"  As  stated  this  seems 
to  imply  that  endowed  journalism  is 
antagonistic  to  commercial  journalism, 
and  that  one  who  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowed  periodical  must 
have  a  low  opinion  of  the  press  as  it 
exists. 

Having  served  all  my  professional  life 
on  a  periodical  that  some  of  our  readers 
are  kind  enough  to  believe  has  ideas  and 
ideals,  but  which  notwithstanding  is  run 
for  a  profit,  I  hasten  to  say  that  com- 
mercial journalism  not  only  can  but 
often  does  make  good.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  here  today  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  an  endowed  paper  and 
to  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  desirable 
and  opportune  at  the  present  moment. 

Journalism  of  the  highest  order — and 
this  conference  is  concerned  with  no 
other — is  really  a  part  of  public  educa- 
tion, an  extension  of  university  exten- 
sion.    Tt  has  the  same  triple  function  as 


the  university — research,  teaching  and 
public  service;  the  discovery  of  truth, 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the 
championship  of  worthy  causes. 

The  parallel  between  the  university 
and  the  journal  as  purveyors  of  civiliza- 
tion becomes  closer  the  more  it  is  stud- 
ied. There  are  three  main  types  of  a 
university — private,  endowed  and  pub- 
lic. Valparaiso  University,  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  is  perhaps  the  best  type  of  a 
privately  owned  university  run  for 
profit.  The  majority  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  East  come  under  the 
endowed  class,  tho  the  students  add  to 
the  income  by  tuition  fees.  The  great 
State  institutions  here  in  the  Middle 
West  are  the  typical  public  universities. 
The  private  institutions  arc  the  oldest, 
the  endowed  naturally  develop  out  of 
them,  and  last  and  best  come  the  State 
universities.  In  the  main  the  private 
universities  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing, the  endowed  universities  to  teach- 
ing and  research,  the  public  universities 
to  teaching,  research  and  public  service. 
In   journalism  we  have  a   somewhal   sim- 
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ilar  situation.  We  arc  now  living  in  the  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
age  of  privately  owned  journals  run  for  every  periodical  in  the  land  may  be  re- 
profit.  But  these  have  now  almost  garded  as  being  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
reached  perfection  from  a  technical  eminent  because  of  inadequate  payment 
standpoint  and  it  seems  that  we  are  for  postal  facilities.  The  country  papers 
on  the  threshold  of  the  era  of  the  en-  are  carried  entirely  free  within  their 
-lowed  paper.  If  the  university  analogy  counties,  while,  according  to  the  Post- 
holds  good  we  may  expect  the  endowed  master-General,  the  cent  a  pound  rate 
journals  to  be  followed  by  the  great  far  from  compensates  the  Government 
municipal,  state,  national  'and  even  for  carrying  second-class  matter, 
international  journals,  and  that  they*  will  But  the  endowed  paper  needed  at  the 
be  the  final  and  crowning  products  of  present  time  is  far  different  from  any 
printers3  ink.  now  in  existence.     What  can  it  be  ex- 

But    altho    the    commercial    journals  pected  to  do  that  they  cannot? 

largely  predominate  today,  there  are  al-  The   two   most   important   services   of 

ready  in  existence  a  surprising  number  the  press  are : 

of  endowed  and  public  journals.     There  First,    to   give    reliable    and   complete 

is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  common  information  about  any  event  at  the  time 

idea  that  journalism  is  necessarily  com-  when  such  information  is  needed  as  a 

mercial.     My  colleague,  Dr.  E.  E.  Slos-  basis  of  opinion  and  action, 

son,    has    brought    this    fact    out    very  Second,    to   present    to    every    reader 

clearly  in.  an  article  in  The  Independ-  competent   discussion   of  pending  ques- 

ent  of  February  15,  1912,  and  I  am  in-  tions  from  different  points  of  view. 

debted   to   him    for   the   following  brief  The   ordinary    commercial   press   does 

summary    of    the    endowed    and    public  not  perform  adequately  either  of  these 

papers,  as  well  as  for  many  other  ideas  social    functions   and    it   never  can,   be- 

embodied   in   this   paper.     The  journals  cause  it  does  not  "pay"  to  be  as  thoro 

endowed  or  boosted  by  propaganda  or-  or   impartial   as  the  ideal  paper  should 

ganizations    are    legion.      Almost    every  be.     A  self-supporting  journal  must  be 

association,    whether   political,    religious,  to   some   extent   sensational ;   that   is,   it 

scientific,   educational,  or  what  not,  has  must  give  undue  prominence  to  spectac- 

its  special  organ.     The  Socialist  Call  of  ular  events  and  crowd  out  quieter   but 

New    York,    the    Christian   Register    of  more   important  movements.     It   repre- 

Boston  and  the  Monist  of  Chicago  are  sents  the  point  of  view  of  some  partic- 

examples  of  endowed  or  subsidized  peri-  ular   party,    interest    or    individual,    and 

odicals  of  propaganda.  does  not  give  equal  opportunity  for  the 

The    public   papers    are    not    so    well  presentation  of  opposing  views. 

known,  but  they  are  equally  important.  The  editor  of  the  commercial  paper  be- 

The     National     Government     publishes  ing  obliged  to  make  both  ends  meet,  must 

thirty-nine  varieties.    The  Congressional  ever  be  under  the  conscious  or  subcon- 

Record,  The  Crop  Reporter,  The  Labor  scious    fear   of    subscribers    and    adver- 

Bulletin,  The  Monthly  Weather  Bulletin,  tisers,  for  manifestly  such  a  paper  can- 

Tlie    Naval    Medical    Bulletin,     Public  not  be  published  without  their  support. 

Health  Report,  Consular  and  Trade  Re-  The   readers   when   offended   stop   their 

ports  and  The  Experiment  Station  Rec-  subscriptions,    the   advertisers   their   ad- 

ord  are  the  best  known.     Other  exam-  vertisements.     No    wonder    the    aim    of 

pies  of  public  journals  are  The  Bulletin  some    papers    is    to    discuss    only    those 

of  the  Pan-American    Union,  published  things  about  which  everybody  agrees  or 

at  Washington  by  the  twenty-one  Amer-  nobody  cares. 

ican  republics,  and  The  Canal  Record,  a  A  glance  at  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
weekly  compendium  of  current  events  zine  field  indicates  furthermore  that 
furnished  free  to  all  Government  em-  those  journals  which  speak  their  minds 
ployees  on  the  Isthmus.  Among  munic-  sincerely  and  frankly  and  under  a 
ipal  organs,  the  colorless  City  Record  of  proper  sense  of  responsibility  are  with 
New  York  and  the  recently  authorized  some  exceptions  hardly  more  than  pay- 
Los  Angeles  Municipal  News  are  per-  ing*  expenses.  Few  can  employ  more 
haps  most  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  than  two  or  three  high-priced  men  or 
only  proper  to  add  that  on  the  authority  pay    their    contributors    properly.      The 
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majority  of  the  editorial  staff  are  com-  endowed  journal  becoming  reactionary 
posed  of  young,  inexperienced  men  or  if  the  right  type  of  men  were  chosen  to 
older  hack  writers,  whose  salaries  ap-  manage  it.  The  editors  and  publishers 
proximate  that  of  the  average  college  of  the  endowed  journal  should  be  re- 
professor.  You  have  heard  of  the  col-  cruited  not  from  the  sanctums  and 
lege  professor  about  to  go  to  Europe  on  counting-rooms  of  the  great  commercial 
his  sabbatical  year.  When  the  bursar  journals,  but  from  the  journals  with 
asked  him  how  he  would  have  his  salary  ideals  or  even  from  the  universities 
sent,  he  replied,  'Tn  postage  stamps."  themselves.  There  is  many  a  college 
These  papers  with  a  moral  character  are  president  today  who  would  conduct  an 
consequently  estopped  from  carrying  endowed  journal  better  than  any  fifteen- 
out  many  of  their  best  ideals.  And  all  thousand  dollar  commercialized  editor 
the  while  their  sensational  rivals,  being  now  at  the  head  of  some  sensational  suc- 
able  to  offer  larger  salaries,  entice  away  cess. 

their  best  editors,  artists  and  contribu-  Another  guarantee  that  the  endowed 
tors,  whose  talents  are  soon  prostituted  paper  would  not  settle  down  to  otiose 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  new  employ-  stagnation  and  self-complacency  is  the 
ment.  rivalry  that  would  exist  between  it  and 
But  if  a  journal  is  to  have  an  emi-  its  commercial  competitors.  The  com- 
nent,  enterprising  and  trustworthy  staff,  mercial  press  with  its  boundless  enter- 
capable  of  finding  out  the  facts  about  prise  would  make  life  intolerable  for  a 
current  events  zvith  accuracy  and  de-  board  of  trustees  of  an  endowed  journal 
spatch,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  self-  that  did  not  live  up  to  their  very  highest 
supporting  any  more  than  a  university  opportunities. 

engaged  in  fostering  all  the  arts  and  sci-  But  how  shall  the  endowed  journal  be 
ences  and  maintaining  a  faculty  of  na-  organized?     First,    shall    it   be   a    daily, 
tion-wide  repute.     If  a  journal  is  to  per-  weekly  or  monthly?     I  can  see  no  rea- 
form  the  two  essential  duties  of  careful  son  why  all  three  types  should  not  be 
newsgathering  and  competent  comment  endowed.     But  if  some  great  capitalist, 
it  must  have  an  assured  income  of  suf-  or  some  group  of  public-spirited  citizens 
ficient  amount  at  the  start  to  enable  it  want  to  endow  a  paper  that  will  have  the 
to   stand   the   stress   of   sensational   and  greatest  influence  thruout  the  entire  na- 
commercialized  competitors  and  to  dem-  tion,  it  cannot  be  a  daily.     The  country 
onstrate  its  usefulness  to  a  large  circle  is  too  large.     A   daily  will  not  be  read 
of  readers  all  over  the   country.     Once  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  from  its 
established  and  recognized  as  a  truthful  seat  of  publication.    No  man  in  Chicago, 
and  impartial  medium  it  would  have  an  for  instance,  will  read  a  New  York  daily, 
enormous     educational     value.     Tho     it  no  matter  how  good,  if  he  can  get  sub- 
might    not   be    read    by    the    millions    it  stantially    the    same    news    twenty- four 
would  be  indispensable   to  all  libraries,  hours  ahead,  in  a  Chicago  paper.     In  a 
journalists,  preachers,  teachers,  the  most  small  country  like  England  or  Holland 
intelligent     professional*    and     business  of  course  the  case  is  different.   Nor  can  a 
men  and  the  leaders  at  least  of  the  wage-  national  paper  in  the  United  States  be  a 
earning    class.     It    would    also    exert    a  monthly.     The     intervals     at     which     a 
great  influence  for  good  on  other  papers  monthly  comes  out  are  too  great  to  per- 
by  forcing  them  to  raise  their  standards  mit  it  to  have  much  influence  on  pending 
of  accuracy  and   fairness.     Some  think,  events.     The    national    American    paper 
however,  that  the  endowed  paper  would  then  must  be  a  weekly.     A  weekly  alone 
not  be  responsible  to  public  opinion,  that  can  circulate  all  over  the  land  and  exert 
it   would   be   in    danger   of    falling   into  a  maximum  influence  on  current  events, 
what   is    supposed   to   be   the    frame   of  The  money  to  endow  such  a  great  na- 
mind  of  a  judge  who  holds  his  office  for  tional   weekly   should   be  given   outright 
life  and  feels  independent  of  the  popular  to  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  the 
will.     Without   arguing  the  point  as  to  most  eminent  men  of  different  political 
whether  our  Federal  judiciary  make  bet-  parties  and  social   classes,   whose  duties 
ter  or  worse  public  servants  than  judges  should  consist  in  supervising  the  finances 
elected  for  short  periods,  it  seems  to  me  "and   selecting   the    managing   editor   and 
that   there   would   be   no   danger   of   the  seeing   that    the    journal    lives    up    to    its 
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principles.  The  functions  of  the  board 
should  correspond  to  those  of  the  trus- 
tees of  a  university.  Personally  I  am 
opposed  to  endowments  in  perpetuity  and 
to  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees. 
Any  vast  endowment  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended, both  principal  and  interest 
within  fifty  or  one  hundred  years.  Con- 
ditions at  the  end  of  fifty  years  may  or 
may  not  make  the  endowed  journal  de- 
sirable. If  it  is  desirable,  then  that  gen- 
eration should  be  able  to  provide  for  its 
owri  endowment.  A  more  permanent 
influence  will  be  exerted  on  human  civ- 
ilization by  the  rapid  expenditure  of  both 
principal  and  interest,  even  tho  at  the 
end  of  the  period  in  question  nothing  of 
the  original  gift  remains.  Instead  of  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  I 
should  hope  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by 
which  each  year  the  subscribers  of  the 
journal,  or  some  other  appropriate  body 
would  select  one  or  two  members  of  a 
slowly  changing  board.  This  would  ob- 
viate the  improbable,  tho  not  impossible, 
danger  of  the  endowed  journal  becoming 
in  a  few  years  a  deterrent  to  social 
progress,  a  stronghold  of  conservation 
or,  to  imagine  the  worst  possible  out- 
come, a  shelter  for  exploiting  interests. 

The  real  responsibility  of  running  the 
endowed  paper  would  of  course  fall 
upon  the  managing  editor.  In  general 
his  duties  would  be  analogous  to  that 
of  a  university  president,  i.  e.,  he  would 
be  the  executive  head  of  the  institution, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  trustees 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  editorial  board 
or  faculty  on  the  other. 

The  managing  editor  should  select, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  trustees,  a 
salaried  staff  of  about  half  a  dozen  ed- 
itors, of  similar  views  but  diverse  tal- 
ents, each  to  be  in  charge  of  a  particular 
department,  such  as  politics,  finance,  in- 
dustry, literature,  religion,  science,  art, 
education,  etc. 

The  managing  editor  should  also  en- 
gage a  large  corps  of  regular  editorial 
contributors,  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
specialists  in  their  respective  subjects  to 
be  paid  at  space  rates. 

The  leading  political  parties,  reform 
organizations,  labor  federations,  religious 
denominations,  etc.,  would  be  asked  to 
designate       authorized       representatives 


who  would  be  given  a  definite  space  in 
which  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  time 
and  advocate  their  ideas. 

In  the  advertising  department  I  should 
like  to  see  an  innovation  tried.  Beside 
the  ordinary  commercial  or  display  ad- 
vertisements, space  should  be  given  to 
reading  matter  not  published  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  journal,  such  as  political 
platforms  and  pleas,  personal  views, 
poems  and  stories  published  at  the  au- 
thor's expense,  complaints  and  contro- 
versial communications.  This  depart- 
ment edited  by  the  people  would  be  live- 
ly, informing  and  profitable,  for  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  would  be 
glad  of  a  chance  to  bring  opinions  and 
literary  efforts  before  the  public  in  a 
periodical  of  wide  circulation. 

If  this  idea  should  prove  popular  it 
might  conceivably  happen  that  many 
propaganda  societies  would  abandon 
their  separate  organs  and  take  space  each 
week  in  the  endowed  journal.  In  this 
way  they  would  be  sure  to  get  their  ideas 
before  important  people  with  less  cost  of 
time,  effort  and  money. 

As  the  board  of  trustees  would  be  non- 
partisan, or  rather  poly-partisan  in  char- 
acter, so  the  journal  should  not  be  the  or- 
gan of  any  party,  sect  or  individual.  It 
would  have  no  policy  of  its  own  except  to 
publish  reliable  news  and  competent  dis- 
cussion of  the  events  and  questions  of  the 
times.  Its  motto  would  be  "Compre- 
hensiveness, Impartiality  and  Accuracy." 
It  would  not,  however,  be  a  dry  and  col- 
orless sheet,  but  more  readable  and  in- 
teresting than  any  now  published  because 
of-  the  diversity  of  views  and  the  ability 
with  which  they#  are  discussed.  The  ed- 
itors would  have  it  in  their  power  by 
their  choice  of  topics  and  authors  to  di- 
rect public  attention  to  what  they  regard 
as  most  important,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
any  one  to  voice  any  view  he  wishes,  pro- 
vided it  is  done  with  due  regard  for  the 
decorum  of  debate.  Some  may  not  agree 
to  this  neutral  policy,  but  will  hold  that 
a  paper  to  exert  any  influence  must  have 
a  creed  or  platform.  It  must  be,  they 
say,  progressive  or  conservative,  partisan 
or  independent,  entertaining  or  instruct- 
ive, yellow  or  gray.  It  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  But  if  the  paper  gave 
all  sides  an  equal  hearing  it  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  any  subscriber  could  find  fault 
inasmuch  as  he  would  get  what  he  want- 
ed, while  on  the  other  hand  such  a  policy 
would  multiply  the  paper's  appeal.  The 
weakness  of  the  objection  is  more  clearly 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  most 
important  things  in  life  and  therefore  the 
most  important  things  to  write  about  are 
not  controversial  in  character.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  things  that  an  endowed  pa- 
per ought  to  present  to  its  readers  are 
non-controversial,  and  only  when  certain 
aspects  of  politics,  economics,  ethics  and 
religion  are  treated  would  it  be  neces- 
sary that  the  champions  of  two  or  more 
sides  be  given  a  hearing. 

Assuming,  then,  the  existence  of  such 
an  endowed  weekly,  what  are  some  of 
the  things  it  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  do?  I  mention  only  a  few  of 
many  that  will  occur  to  you  all. 

It  would  present  a  more  complete  re- 
port than  is  now  possible  of  the  impor- 
tant happenings  in  all  countries. 

It  would  not  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  violence  and  war  by  making 
them  conspicuous  and  sensational.  It 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  triumphs  of  peace  by  giving  proper 
prominence  to  industrial  and  scientific 
progress  which  is  generally  ignored  by 
the  newspapers  of  today.  Nothing  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  good  will,  in  international  and 
industrial  relations,  as  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  views  and  feelings 
of  other  classes  and  parties. 

Whenever  there  was  a  disturbance  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  such  as  a  race 
riot,  election  outbreak  or  strike,  it  would 
send  into  the  field  a  corps  of  trained  in- 
vestigators whose  sole  purpose  would  be 
to  discover  the  truth  and  to  tell  it,  not 
to  foment  discord  or  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion. 

For  instance,  instead  of  sending  one 
man  to  tell  the  people  about  the  Lawrence 
strike,  the  endowed  journal  could  have 
afforded  to  send  three,  representing  the 
employers,  the  employed  and  the  public, 
and  make  them  sign  a  joint  report.  I 
myself  happen  to  be  one  of  a  board  of 
three  judges  appointed  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employed  in 
the  great  garment  trade  in  New  York 
City,  and  I  know  by  experience  that  the 
joint  opinion  of  three  men  is  more  than 


three  times  as  valuable  as  the  individual 
opinion  of  any  one.  Now  few  publica- 
tions can  afford  to  send  an  expert  com- 
■  mission  to  report  facts,  or  even  a  special 
correspondent. 

The  endowed  journal  would  secure 
opinions  upon  pending  questions  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  tariff,  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  patent  laws,  from  the  best  in- 
formed authorities,  sociologists,  econ- 
omists, financiers,  statisticians,  historians 
and  business  men. 

It  would  not  only  have  competent  crit- 
icism of  art  and  literature  from  diverse 
standpoints,  but  could  also  establish  a 
new  department  much  more  valuable  to 
the  people  which  has  hitherto  been  im- 
possible because  of  fear  of  the  adver- 
tisers, namely  criticism  of  commodities. 
In  this  department  experts  would  treat 
other  things  in  the  same  way  as  books 
and  pictures  are  now  treated.  All  the 
automobiles,  typewriters,  soaps,  safety 
razors  or  piano-players  on  the  market 
would  be  impartially  compared,  pointing 
out  frankly  their  comparative  merits  and 
specific  defects.  Being  endowed  it  could 
afford  to  defend  itself  from  the  libel  suits 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  until 
the  public  got  used  to  this  novel  kind  of 
criticism. 

To  conduct  such  a  journal  as  to  make 
it  of  real  value  would  be  expensive  be- 
cause the  endowed  journal  would  set  the 
highest  standard  of  typography,  literary 
style  and  pictorial  illustration,  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  well 
for  the  gathering  of  authentic  news  and 
for  articles  by  specialists.  While  it  was 
winning  its  way  and  working  out  its 
methods  and  before  its  unique  character 
and  value  became  generally  recognized, 
the  expense  would  have  to  be  largely 
borne  by  the  endowment.  After  a  few 
years  there  should  be  a  large  income 
from  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
and  this  could  then  be  put  either  into  the 
improvement  of  the  journal  or  the  re- 
duction of  subscription  rates  so  as  to  in 
either  case  extend  its  influence.  If  the 
endowed  journal  did  not  in  due  time  se- 
cure a  wide  circle  of  readers  it  would  in- 
dicate that  it  was  not  succeeding  in  what 
it  aimed  to  do. 

An  endowment  of  $5,000,000  would 
.provide  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  this 
plan.     Who  will  give  it? 


The  Reorganization  of  the  Navy 

BY  GEORGE  VON  L.  MEYER 

Secretary   of   the   Navy. 

[We  recently  published  a  series  of  articles  on  "What  Is  the  Matter  with  Our  Army?" 
concluding  April  18  with  a  contribution  from  the  Secretary  of  War>  Henry  L.  Stimson.  How 
the  Navy  has  been  reorganized  during  the  last  few  years  is  explained  in  the  following 
article  by  the  S-cretary  of  the  Navy. — Editor.]' 


TO  establish  an  organization  in  the 
Navy  Department  which  would 
enable  its  head  to  administer  it 
with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  to  insure  a  continuity  of 
policy,  the  system  described  in  this  arti- 
cle was  put  into  force  in  December, 
1909.  The  Navy  Department  was  divid- 
ed into  four  obviously  logical  divisions : 
those  of  Operations,  Personnel,  Material 
and  Inspections.  For  the  head  of  each 
division  an  officer  was  selected  who  was 
specially  qualified  for  the  duties  assigned 
to  him.  The  Division  of  Material  fur- 
nishes the  completed  ship  and  supplies 
her  stores,  ready  for  the  personnel.  The 
Division  of  Personnel  then  furnishes  the 
officers  and  men  necessary  to  man  the 
ship.  The  Division  of  Operations  uses 
the  product  thus  furnished  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  fleet.  The 
Division  of  Inspections  examines  the  re- 
sults attained  in  the  various  fields  of 
naval  activity  and  reports  directly  to  the 
Secretary. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Aid  of  each 
of  these  divisions,  acting  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  Secretary,  the  work  accom- 
plished has  resulted  in  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. Economy  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  effective  material  strength  of  the 
navy  has  been  increased  without  exceed- 
ing the  current  appropriations.  Effi- 
ciency is  shown  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  business  of  the  department 
has  been  transacted. 

The  navy  yard  is  a  military  establish- 
ment existing  solely  for  military  pur- 
poses. A  part  of  the  work — the  largest 
part  if  magnitude  be  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  money  expended — is  indus- 
trial in  its  character,  but  not  in  its  ob- 
ject. 

But  yards  cannot  be  scientifically  man- 
aged to  the  greatest  advantage  so  long 
as  the  Secretary  is  hampered  by  lack  of 


power  to  use  the  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  yards  must 
be  organized  and  managed  so  as  to  pro- 
mote military  efficiency,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  yards  produce  results  which 
will  increase  the  military  value  of  the 
fleet,  for  the  fleet  is  the  navy. 

The  problem  which  will  have  to  be 
met  when  the  Canal  is  completed  and 
the  fleet  is  spending  six  months  of  the 
year  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  question 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  navy  yards. 
We  are  at  present  embarrassed  by  a 
superfluous  number  of  navy  yards,  dis- 
tributed along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana.  This  calls  for  a 
vast  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  maintenance,  absolutely  unnecessary 
to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
fleet.  But  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  abolition  of  needless  navy  yards 
until  public  sentiment  is  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  it  and  until  it  becomes  so 
evident  that  local  interests  will  be  over- 
come by  public  interests  in  meeting  this 
question  on  broad,  patriotic,  business 
principles. 

Business  principles  have  been  applied 
to  the  navy,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  in 
so  far  as  possible.  Radical  changes  have 
been  made  where  the  efficiency  of  the 
yards  and  ships  would  allow,  and  a  pro- 
gressive policy  of  improvement  has  been 
consistently  followed  thruout  this  admin- 
istration. 

Stores. — Consolidation  of  stores,  sim- 
plification of  accounts,  separation  of  the 
accounting  from  the  shops  and  its  con- 
solidation under  one  officer,  increased 
accuracy  in  the  reports  of  the  cost  of 
work,  all  these  have  had  a  part  in  the 
production  of  a  more  economical  and  a 
more  efficient  administration  in  the  navy 
yards. 

The  same  principles  have  been  carried 
to  the  ships  at  sea,  where  all  stores  arc 
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under  the  care  of  one  officer,  the  general 
storekeeper  of  the  ship.  The  different 
departments  have  been  given  a  money 
allotment  for  stores,  the  amount  of 
which  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  old 
allowance  of  stores  in  kind. 

This  consolidation  of  all  supplies  and 
the  consequent  economy  in  storeroom 
space,  maintaining  one  stock  of  supplies 
under  the  custody  of  one  officer,  in  lieu 
of  five  stocks  under  as  many  officers ; 
the  charging  to  the  appropriation  con- 
cerned with  only  such  quantities  of  sup- 
plies as  are  actually  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  each  department  and  at  the 
time  such  supplies  are  drawn  for  use ; 
the  separation  of  the  stock  of  supplies 
and  the  accounting  for  same,  from  those 
actually  being  consumed ;  the  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  of  accounts ;  and 
the  relieving  of  line  officers  of  a  great 
volume  of  clerical  work  which  properly 
formed  no  part  of  their  technical  line 
dirties ;  all  these  are  changes  which  have 
wrought  for  economy  and  efficiency  on 
shipboard  and  wThich  indicate  our  policy 
toward  a  progressive  administration,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  which  is  a  high  standard 
of  production  for  an  economical  outlay 
of  capital. 

Gunnery. — The  principles  of  scientific 
management  have  been  known  and  prac- 
tised in  the  fleet  for  years.  Recently  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  gunnery  efficiency  of  the 
navy. 

In  the  battle  practices  of  recent  years 
the  competitive  system  has  given  re- 
markable results.  Officers  drill  and  train 
their  crews ;  every  man  is  carefully  se- 
lected according  to  his  physical  and 
mental  qualifications  to  do  the  duties  at 
the  gun ;  some  are  selected  as  gun  point- 
ers, some  as  sight  setters,  and  others  as 
loaders  and  plugmen.  Each  individual 
is  tried  repeatedly  to  see  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  job  at  hand.  The  result  is 
that  every  man  at  a  gun  station  is  the 
man  best  suited  in  every  wav,  physically 
and  temperamentally,  for  his  particular 
dutv. 

The  studv  of  thc-timc  element  of  cer- 
tain operations  .has  been  going  on  for 
vears,  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  perform 
these  operations  has  resulted. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  more  rapid 


the  work  of  each  individual,  making  his 
movements  as  simple  and  easy  as  possi- 
ble, and  making  them  harmonious,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  interference.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  ends,  each  indi- 
vidual was  first  made  to  go  thru  his 
work  slowly,  so  that  accuracy  and  per- 
fection of  each  operation  were  obtained 
and  unnecessary  movements  eliminated. 
This  plan  not  only  insured  perfection  of 
detail,  but  unconsciously  to  himself  each 
man  was  training  his  muscles  so  that 
they  would  quickly  respond  to  his  call 
and  so  that  he  would  suffer  the  mini- 
mum of  fatigue.  As  perfection  of  de- 
tail increased,  speed  was  sought  for,  and 
each  man's  work  was  carefully  timed  by 
stop  watch. 

Having  trained  the  muscles  and  devel- 
oped the  skill  of  the  individual,  it  became 
necessary  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  Exactly  the 
same  methods  were  employed  as  for  the 
training  of  the  individuals,  i.  e.,  each 
part  of  the  organization  slowly  and  pre- 
cisely did  the  part  of  the  work  assigned 
it,  and  precision  and  ease  of  operation 
were  attained. 

Every  detail  was  timed  by  stop  watch ; 
for  instance,  it  required  2^/5  seconds  to 
open  the  breech  of  a  12-inch  gun;  }i  of 
a  second  to  put  in  primer ;  3^5  seconds 
to  ram  the  projectile;  4^5  seconds  to 
ram  the  powder ;  %  of  a  second  to  with- 
draw the  loading  tray,  etc. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  man  can  work 
continuously  during  a  long  period,  espe- 
cially when  under  great  mental  stress, 
but  that  each  man  must  have  certain 
periods  of  rest  in  order  to  allow  nature 
to  build  up  what  has  been  destroyed.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  mental  stress  to  a 
minimum,  drills  are  held  frequently,  so 
that  altho  each  man  must  at  all  times  be 
alert,  the  method  of  the  performance  of 
the  work  becomes  an  ingrained  habit,  to 
a  certain  degree  a  second  nature  with 
the  man,  and  no  conscious  effort  of  the 
mind  is  required  to  perform  each  opera 
lion.  The  functions  of  the  different 
members  of  a  turret  crew  arc  laid  out  so 
that  even  with  the  greatest  possibl? 
rapidity  of  fire  each  man  must  rest  dur- 
ing a  criven  part  of  the  oncration  of  load- 
ing and  firing  a  gun.  For  example,  the 
1  trainer  and  pointer  mnv  rest  their  eyes 
while  the  gun  is  being  loaded,  the  plug 
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man  has  no  duty  to  perform  while  the 
pointer  and  trainer  are  getting  on  the 
target  before  firing,  and  while  the  pro- 
jectile and  powder  are  being  loaded  into 
the  gun,  etc. 

Haying  attained  a  high  standard  of 
speed  in  accurate  firing  of  one  gun,  the 
drills  are  extended  to  the  whole  broad- 
side of  ten  or  twelve  turret  guns. 

The  object  sought  is  well  indicated  by 
the  opening  statement  in  the  "Rules  for 
Battle  Practice,  191 1,"  that  "the  meas- 
ure of  the  battle  efficiency  of  any  vessel 
is  her  ability  to  deliver  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  hits  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
after  the  enemy  is  sighted,  and  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  ammunition." 

The  value  of  these  methods  is  obvious. 
Not  only  do  they  serve  to  attain  econom- 
ically scientific  performance  of  all  work 
done,  but,  knowing  the  plans  and  details 
of  any  new  vessel,  they  serve  as  a  very 
exact  guide  to  the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary to  efficiently  man  and  fight  her. 

As  a  result  of  practical  management 
the  hitting  power  of  the  fleet  at  long 
ranges  has  improved  remarkably. 

Conditions  have  varied  from  year  to 
year,  due  to  weather  experienced  at  dif- 
ferent practices,  changes  in  target  area 
and  changes  in  methods  used.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  target  has 
been  very  much  reduced  in  area,  but 
even  with  this  handicap,  in  the  spring 
battle  practice  of  191 1  the  12-inch  guns 
doubled  the  scores  made  at  the  practices 
only  six  months  previous. 

With  the  improvement  in  gunnery  has 
also  come  a  marked  improvement  in  pre- 
paredness for  battle.  The  rules  have 
been  so  drawn  as  to  direct  thought 
toward  what  may  be  expected  in  an  en- 
gagement. Casualties  have  been  simu- 
lated and  unexpected  difficulties  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  officers 
controlling  the  fire,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  meet  all  obstacles. 

The  methods  for  making  the  "ap- 
proach" when  about  to  engage  in  battle 
have  been  studied  and  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  various  battle  plans  laid 
down  by  the  department  for  the  actual 
firing  of  the  guns. 

None  of  our  vessels  are  now  "smooth 
water"  ships.  The  department  has  de- 
manded that  the  traininer  should  be  con- 


ducted on  the  open  sea,  where  the  rolling 
and  pitching  require  the  most  expert 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  gun-pointers  in 
order  to  hit  the  target.  Further,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  ships  may  have  to 
fight  in  the  most  unfavorable  weather, 
and,  therefore,  the  rules  for  the  battle 
practices  have  required  the  ships  to  train 
for  fighting  in  rain,  snow  and  foggy 
weather,  and  generally  when  conditions 
are  most  unfavorable  and  adverse.  For 
these  reasons,  the  officers  and  crews  are 
prepared  to  meet  whatever  may  come  up, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  successfully  the 
casualties  that  will  probably  be  met  in 
action  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  training. 

In  the  competitive  battle  firing,  the 
conditions  are  made  just  as  severe  as 
those  that  would  obtain  in  actual  action. 
The  firing  vessel  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  course,  speed  and  distance  of  the 
target  vessel.  All  the  information  she 
has  is  that  somewhere  on  the  horizon,. at 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more,  is  a  col- 
umn of  smoke  which  marks  the  target 
vessel  at  which  she  is  to  shoot.  She 
steams  toward  it  at  her  best  speed  and 
opens  fire  at  whatever  range  she  chooses, 
but  the  value  of  hitting  at  long  ranges 
is  vitally  imprest  on  her  by  the  amount 
that  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  her 
score  for  the  shots  that  hit  beyond  12,000 
yards,  or  under  that  mark. 

The  whole  firing  is  over  in  four  min- 
utes, and  the  ship  has  no  other  chance  to 
make  good,  if  she  fails  in  this.  No  ex- 
cuses are  accepted  for  failure  of  guns  to 
fire,  for  breakdowns  of  any  character, 
or  for  any  faults  of  the  personnel  or 
material. 

As  evidence  of  the  value  of  competi- 
tion in  gunnery,  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  vessels 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
at  the  present  time.  The  percentage  of 
hits  in  T898  was  3T/,  with  the  large  guns 
firing  about  once  in  five  minutes  at  short 
range.  The  percentage  of  hits  in  the 
recent  firing  at  the  San  Marcos  was 
33V5,  the  range  being  to.ooo  yards  and 
the  present  rate  of  firing  a  single  12-inch 
gun  being  about  ten  shots  in  five  min- 
utes. This  rather  overestimates  the 
work  at  Santiago  ^nd  underestimates  the 
work  today.     A  roughly  drawn  compari- 
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son  shows  that  we  are  about  1,200  times 
better  in  gunnery  efficiency  than  we  were 
at  Santiago. 

The  policy  now  for  the  competitive 
training  for  battle  is  that  it  shall  begin 
on  the  date  of  commission,  and  no  ex- 
cuses are  accepted  for  being  unprepared 
should  the  department  at  any  time  re- 
quire the  ships  to  fire  at  a  day's  notice. 

Engineering. — All  ships  in  the  fleet 
are  now  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in 
engineering.  ,  This  has  resulted  in  such 
improved  efficiency  and  economy  that  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  for  instance,  now  burns 
less  coal  per  knot  in  steaming  at  12  knots 
than  it  did  at  10  knots  speed  during  the 
much  discussed  trip  around  the  world. 
Ships  now  in  almost  all  cases  continue  to 
exceed  on  full  power  trials  their  trial 
trip  speed,  and  with  greater  economy  in 
coal  and  oil. 

These  results  were  produced  by  the 
most  energetic  attention  to  duty,  in 
which  losses  and  wastes  were  eradicated 
in  boilers,  engines  and  auxiliaries,  as  in- 
deed they  must  be  if  a  ship  is  to  take  a 
creditable  stand  in  the  engineering  com- 
petition. A  constant  stream  of  detailed 
information  on  design  and  operation  ex- 
ists between  ships  and  the  department, 
and  between  department  and  ships,  so 
that  officers  may  readily  benefit  by  the 
experience  of  others;  that  good  organi- 
zation and  sound  practices  may  become 
standardized ;  and  that  methods  of 
doubtful  expediency  may  be  brought 
under  widespread  discussion. 

That  such  interest  in  engineering  mat- 
ters would  result  in  a  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  for  more  complete 
engineering  education  is  easily  foreseen. 
The  establishment  of  the  School  of 
Marine  Engineering  at  Annapolis,  as  a 
post-graduate  course,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  that  place,  opened  up  this  avenue 
and  met  with  instant  recognition  from 
the  service.  This  school,  only  three 
years  old,  has  already  proven  its  value, 
and  its  bearing  on  engineering  efficiency 
is  assured.  Aside  from  its  educational 
value,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, also  at  Annapolis,  has  resulted  in 
large  economies. 

Nor  is  the  practical  engineering  edu- 
cation   of    the   enlisted    force    forgotten. 


there  being  schools  for  machinists  and 
coppersmiths  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at 
San  Francisco,  an  oil-fuel  burning  test 
plant  and  school  at  Philadelphia,  and  an 
electrical  and  radio-telegraph  school  at 
New  York. 

Repair  initiative,  resulting  in  a  ves- 
sel's self-sustaining  qualifications,  has  re- 
ceived great  impetus  during  the  last  few 
years.  Ships  will  never  be  entirely  self- 
sustaining,  this  being  limited  both  by 
necessary  lack  of  large  repair  facilities 
and  by  the  short  periods  of  time  possible 
to  allow  for  repairs  and  alterations. 
Large  savings  in  time  and  money  in  re- 
pair work  are  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  ships  undertake  their  own  repairs 
as  a  matter  of  pride  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  well-known  resourcefulness 
of  the  American  mechanic  is  a  large  ele- 
ment in  this. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  every 
reason  to  be  encouraged  by  its  engineer- 
ing prospects,  and  to  feel  assured  that  it 
is  on  the  right  track  to  efficiency.  The 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  line  and 
engineer  officers  brought  about  by  the 
amalgamation  enactment  in  1899,  which 
caused  such  wide  comment  and  doubt  in 
the  naval  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
accepted  in  our  navy  with  enthusiasm. 
Already  its  results  are  said  to  be  25  per 
cent,  better,  measured  in  fuel  economy, 
than  those  of  one  of  the  large  navies; 
and  in  our  own  navy  conditions  have 
greatly  improved,  and  furthermore,  are 
constantly  improving.  That  we  are  not 
distinctly  in  first  place  in  advancement  is 
probably  traceable  at  present  to  our  pres- 
ent national  tendency  to  be  behind  in 
experimental  and  research  work,  in 
which  the  Germans  notably  lead ;  but 
that  this  feature  is  receiving  attention  by 
the  whole  country  is  well  known,  and 
great  improvements  along  this  line  may 
be  confidently  expected. 

Modem  Management  and  Efficiency. 
— So-called  scientific  management  is  an 
evolution  and  not  an  invention.  The 
pressure  of  competition  and  the  growth 
of  large  corporations  lias  forced  a  scien 
tific  examination  of  all  business  methods 
and  naturally  we  have  certain  acknowl- 
edged experts  in  modern  management 
who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  theory, 
and    some   (^   the   practice,    of   methods 
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necessary  to  produce  both  economy  and 
efficiency  in.  many  branches  of  modern 
business. 

i  here  are  two  portions  of  the  theory 
that  are  essentially  new.  The  formation 
of  a  thinking  or  planning  branch  in  the 
administrative  body,  one  that  advises 
and  does  not  execute,  and  second,  the 
direct  instruction  of  the  workman  thru 
each  motion  that  makes  up  his  daily 
work. 

The  formation  of  a  star!  that  advises 
but  does  not  execute  was  first  worked 
out  in  the  armies  of  the  world,  and  the 
German  General  Staff  is  an  example  of 
it  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  The 
failure  of  this  principle  can  generally  be 
traced  to  attempts  to  combine  staff  and 
executive  functions. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  to  create  such  a 
branch  in  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  by  taking  four  experienced 
officers  as  aids  to  advise  me  in  questions 
of  administration  of  the  Fleet,  of  the 
Personnel,  of  the  Material  and  of  In- 
spection, the  four  natural  divisions  of 
the  military  work  of  the  department. 

The  aids  plan  and  advise  me,  and  the 
approved  plans  are  executed  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  fleet  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  bureaus. 

The  second  portion  of  modern  scien- 
tific management  is  the  instruction  of  the 
men  so  as  to  save  unnecessary  work  and 
promote  efficiency  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  operations  performed 
by  the  mechanic,  rather  than  leaving 
each  mechanic  to  use  his  special  tools  as 
developed  by  his  own  skill  from  inher- 
ited knowledge.  This,  with  the  bonus 
system  for  good  work,  I  found  had 
already  been  adopted  in  the  fleet.  The 
planning  board  was  represented  by  the 
Director  of  Target  Practice  and  Engi- 
neering Competitions,  and  the  men  were 
carefully  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  their  work,  and  all  un- 
necessary motions  were  eliminated.  The 
work  in  turrets  and  in  engine  and  fire 
rooms  was  scientifically  studied  and  in- 
creased efficiency  resulted. 

A  board  of  scientific  management  ex- 
perts, on  visiting  the  fleet,  stated  that  the 
battleships  were  the  finest  examples  of 
scientific  efficiency  that  they  had  ever 
seen. 


The  adoption  of  like  plans  in  the  navy 
yards  presents  many  difficulties.  The 
nature  of  the  work  there  is  largely  repair 
work  and  the  time  of  completion  may  be 
at  times  more  important  than  the  cost  of 
the  work.  I  have  given  and  am  giving 
the  problem  much  consideration,  and  the 
yards  will  eventually  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  as  high  as  is  consistent 
with  military  necessities. 

To  further  this  I  visited  England,  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  systems  of  organization  and  methods 
employed  in  the  English  dockyards  and 
in  the  leading  shipbuilding  establish- 
ments of  Great  Britain. 

I  found  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Vick- 
ers,  Limited,  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  a 
most  efficient  and  simple  system  of  man- 
agement, containing  a  hull  division  and  a 
machinery  division. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  increased 
efficiency  seemed  to  have  been  attained 
by  broad  effects  in  systemization  and  in 
securing  the  cheerful  co-operation  of 
workmen  toward  best  results,  thru 
proper  recognition  of  their  initiative  and 
more  efficient  effort.  In  order  to  obtain 
still  greater  coordination,  I  have  ap- 
pointed a  Director  of  Navy  Yards  to 
advise  me  on  all  such  questions. 

The  present  practice  of  giving  sea- 
going officers  experience  at  navy  yards 
and  in  shops  aids  materially  in  keeping 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet  ready  for  action, 
for  this  experience  enables  them  to  make 
repairs  to  machinery,  etc.,  with  the  ship's 
force,  and  thus  keeps  ships  away  from 
the  yards,  except  for  the  larger  repairs. 
This  principle  of  giving  officers  shop 
experience  in  navy  yards  on  the  machin- 
ery they  care  for  and  keep  in  repair  at 
sea  is  of  great  importance,  because  in 
time  of  actual  war  ships  must  be  kept  on 
the  battle  line  and  kept  in  working  order, 
by  their  own  officers  and  men.  No 
battleship  can  then  be  spared  from  the 
fleet. 

Economy  is  a  much  abused  word ;  it  is 
often  used  as  a  synonym  for  parsimony ; 
light  expenditures  are  frequently  called 
economical  expenditures.  No  idea  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  True  econ- 
omy is  almost  synonymous  with  effi- 
ciency. 

The  closer  competition  of  modern 
business  forces  scientific  management  on 
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all  who  would  not  be  left  behind  in  the  sentatives,  made  on  the  24th  of  June, 
race.  The  employers  must  submit  to  191 1:  "If  energy  is  wasted  in  any  form 
greater  overhead  charges  for  the  sake  of  in  our  industries  or  in  any  of  the  depart- 
increased  economy  in  other  directions,  ments  of  the  Government,  the  elimina- 
and  they  must  deal  fairly  with  their  men  tion  of  the  conditions  producing  the 
in  the  matter  of  a  bonus  for  extra  work  waste  would  be  beneficial  alike  to  em- 
accomplished  ;  and  the  employees  must  ployer  and  employee,  to  the  Government 
agree  to  give  up  their  claim  that  all  of  a  and  to  the  people.  Their  elimination 
like  rate  in  the  same  trade  must  receive  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  intro- 
equal  compensation.  duction  of  a  labor-saving  device.  No 
In  conclusion  I  quote  the  following  protest  has  been  received  from  any 
from  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Com-  source  against  the  elimination  of  wasted 
mittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre-  energy." 

\V\SHINGTON,     D.     C. 

A  Vision  of   Brotherhood 

BY   ELAINE  GOODALE   EASTMAN 

Thku  chaos  and  black  night 

The  human  brute  climbed  slowly  toward  the  light ; 

Up  painful  steeps  unknown 

He  climbed — and  struck  his  climbing  fellow  down  ! 

Fast  locked  in  wasteful  war 

Dark  men  and  fair  both  scorned  and  scorners  are. 

And  the  unlessoned  eye 

In  every  stranger  sees  an  enemy. 

Ev'n  Christians  seek  to  prove 

By  deeds  of  mortal  hate.  Tmmortal  Love  ! 

Meneath  the  tyrant's  rod 

Fv'n  martyred  childhood  lifts  pale  hands  to  God  ! 

( )  brave  young  century,  moving  with  the  beat 
Of  mighty  wings  and  restless,  eager  feet 
Toward  hights  unsealed  and  lands  unseen  before- 
We  shall  not  climb,  but  soar ! 

At  last  the  common  cause,  the  single  goal ; 
At  last  the  human  soul 

Flies  free,  and  knows  among  the  striving  throng 
One  race,  one  faith,  one  tongue! 

The  harlot's  hollow  laugh,  the  convict's  shame, 
These  soil  my  snowy  fame ; 
I  feast  no  more,  hearing  the  hungry  call. 
Nor  boast  another's  fall. 

Now  quake  the  mighty  on  their  seats  of  power. 

Now  strikes  the  people's  hour ; 

Love  spreads  her  wings,  and   Adam's  scattered   brood 

Fare  home  to  brotherhood  ! 

\mberst,   Mass. 


Unrest  and  Progress 

BY  DAVID  STARR   JORDAN,   LL.D. 

President  of   Leland    Stanford,    Jr.,    University. 


THIS  is  a  time  of  social  unrest,  of 
criticism,  of  change.  It  is  for 
the  thinking  men  of  today  to  de- 
cide in  what  degree  unrest  is  wholesome, 
to  what  extent  insurgency  is  progress 
In  the  eddies  of  the  world  great  currents 
may  move  backward  as  well  as  forward. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Texas  that  "in 
every  round-up  the  finest  steers  are  on 
the  outside  of  the  herd."  The  men  of 
action  are  on  the  outside  of  society,  mov- 
ing in  our  direction,  but  they  do  not  al- 
wavs  realize  which  way  the  herd  is  go- 
ing. It  was  recently  said  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  journalists  that  in  his  zeal  for 
action  he  sometimes  found  himself 
"leading  the  rear  rank  backward."  The 
currents  of  unrest  do  not  all  set  to  the 
front.  There  is  a  self-confidence  in  all 
forward  movements,  and  in  some  others, 
which  takes  them  out  of  the  categories 
of  "unrest."  It  is  the  fashion  today, 
however,  more  than  it  ever  was  before, 
to  regard  civilized  society  as  effete,  out- 
worn, tyrannical ;  to  consider  the  institu- 
tions our  fathers  have  built  up  as  mere 
temporary  scaffolding;  and  the  Consti- 
tution, of  which  the  Americans  of  the 
.past  have  been  so  proud,  as  a  maze  of 
paper  agreement,  respected  only  when  it 
favors  some  man's  ambition  or  gives  play 
to  some  man's  greed.  We  are  all  radi- 
cals when  we  are  young — a  bit  set  in  our 
ways  as  we  grow  old.  An  eminent  Sen- 
ator has  said  that  the  difference  between 
an  insurgent  and  a  stand-patter  is  mainly 
the  difference  between  forty  years  of  age 
and  sixty. 

And  to  my  case-hardened  mind,  as  I 
look  back  over  the  years  in  which  I  have 
been  a  part  of  a  democratic  constitution, 
T  cannot  help  thinking  that  both  are  fair- 
ly good.  Society  is  the  best  that  its  con- 
stituent units  will  allow  it  to  be.  It 
couldn't  be  any  better  so  long  as  it  is 
made  up  of  such  people'as  you  and  I.  It 
can  never  be  very  much  worse  than  we 
want  it  to  be.  Tn  our  mutual  relations, 
we  get  what  we  give.  In  words  attrib- 
uted to  the  great  Croker,  "New  York  will 
always  get  what  is  coming  to  her."     In 
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the  long  run  every  community  gets  the 
social  organism  it  deserves.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  may  have 
its  defects  and  its  limitations,  but  the 
evils  of  society  are  not  due  to  these. 
They  are  not  due  to  any  defect  in  politi- 
cal or  economic  machinery.  They  are 
the  faults  of  human  nature,  and  the  cure 
for  them  is  found  in  better  men. 

Those  who  study  these  matters  with 
the  cold  eye  of  science  find  that  the  old 
laws  of  living  still  hold  good.  In  the 
struggle  of  life,  there  is  still  a  premium 
placed  on  faith,  hope,  charity ;  on  indus- 
try, frugality,  sobriety,  self-denial ;  self- 
restraint  and  persistence ;  on  self-devo- 
tion and  idealism.  The  old  virtues  of  old 
times  still  remain  first  among  the  ele- 
ments of  effective  living.  With  all  the 
inventions  of  the  most  ingenious  of  all 
the  ages,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
around  the  primal  demands  of  self-con- 
trol and  self-devotion  as  means  of  work- 
ing out  one's  Own  destiny  or  of  helping 
in  the  destinies  of  others.  The  same  old 
forms  of  cement  still  hold  society  to- 
gether. Kindliness,  tolerance,  justice, 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance, 
with  veracity  of  thought  and  action, 
hold  the  same  values  they  have  always 
held.  To  overcome  the  world,  one 
must  know  the  world  as  it  is,  Every- 
man, whatever  his  natural  gifts,  what- 
ever his  temperament  or  his  tendencies, 
must  build  up  his  character  along  the  old 
lines  that  make  him  worth  while  to  him- 
self and  to  his  neighbors. 

Our  fathers  dreamed  of  a  society  which 
should  know  no  permanent  gradations  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  wise  and  illiterate,  of 
noble  and  humble,  of  rulers  and  of  ser- 
vants. That  all  men  should  be  alike,  or 
even  permanently  equal,  is  of  course  no 
part  of  the  scheme  of  democracy.  Equal- 
ity before  the  law,  equality  of  start,  is 
the  sole  demand  of  demoeracv.  Perma- 
nent equality  can  exist  only  when  all  are 
alike  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  That  all 
men  should  be  so  free  so  far  as  outside 
constraint  is  concerned  goes  without  say- 
ing.    The  natural  limits  of  freedom  are 
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found  in  the  need  of  like  freedom  for 
others.  No  man  is  free  to  throw  another 
into  slavery.  No  man's  right  in  a  de- 
mocracy goes  so  far  as  to  wrong  another 
man.  Chains  and  slavery  there  must  be 
so  long  as  the  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
ture exist.  But  these  chains  in  democ- 
racy should  be  of  our  own  forging  and 
should  bind  ourselves  alone.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  republic  should  be  all  free- 
born.  A  wiser  training  and  a  purified 
society  will  one  by  one  strike  off  the  fet- 
ters that  bind  us  today.  There  is  no 
method  of  taxation,  no  adjustment  of 
capital,  no  system  of  distribution  of 
earnings  that  will  give  freedom  to  a  man 
who  is  a  slave  to  drink.  His  tyrant  is 
on  the  inside  and  will  be  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes.  There  is  no  system  which 
will  give  the  unskilled  laborer  the  re- 
wards of  the  man  who  uses  his  brains 
as  well  as  his  arm.  A  bushel  of  coal  and 
a  bucket  of  water  will  do  the  unskilled 
laborer's  work  and  requires  little  more 
supervision.  The  unskilled  laborer  is  an 
anomaly  in  a  land  of  freedom.  He  ex- 
ists because  we  are  not  very  far  from 
the  dark  ages  even  yet.  He  exists  be- 
cause Freedom  herself  has  not  yet  over- 
taken her  insistent  duties. 

There  is  no  system  by  which  men  stu- 
pefied by  alcohol  can  take  an  even  share 
in  the  man's  work  of  today.  It  is  our 
fault  that  boys  who  might  be  free  grow 
up  sodden  and  ineffective  because  so- 
ciety cannot  protect  itself  against  an  evil 
and  profitable  traffic. 

I  once  attended  a  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  which  a  well  known  arid  im- 
passioned orator  depicted  the  sad  condi- 
tions of  wage-slaves,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  some  decision  which  had  riveted 
their  chains.  If  I  remember,  it  was  a 
judge  in  Nebraska  who  did  this.  But 
the  real  author  of  these  chains  was  not 
hard  to  find.  The  whole  room  was  rank 
with  the  odor  of  beer  and  whisky. 
Doubtless  wage-slavery  makes  for  drink. 
But  drink  in  its  turn  makes  for  slavery, 
and  no  man  can  be  a  free  unit  in  a  free 
nation  so  long  as  his  mind  is  kept  dull 
with  alcohol.  He  cannot  expect  to  mas- 
ter the  problems  of  life  unless  he  is  mas- 
ter of  himself.  Democracv  makes  no 
guarantee  to  any  man.  It  gives  him  op- 
portunity. That  is  what  democnirx 
means.     It  is  trying  its  best  to  give  eactl 


man  a  chance  to  rise,  tho  men  still  bear- 
ing the  chains  of  medieval  oppression 
are  crowding  on  us  faster  than  we  can 
take  care  of  them.  This.  too.  we  must 
remember.  There  is  no  chance  to  rise 
when  there  is  no  chance  to  fall.  The 
paternalism  that  guarantees  support  to 
mediocrity,  ignorance  and  vice,  does  this 
at  the  expense  of  intelligence,  soberness 
and  frugality. 

In  our  days,  in  our  land,  it  is  really  not 
boasting  to  say  that  ours  is  the  triumph 
of  democracv.  All  triumph  is  relative ; 
the  whole  story  is  not  yet  told.  And  yet 
on  the  whole  thus  far  it  is  a  good  story. 
Never  before  in  any  broad  nation  was 
government  so  wise,  so  frugal,  so  con- 
siderate, so  fair,  so  intelligent,  so  just. 
It  is  growing  better  with  each  genera- 
tion. It  is  for  each  of  us  to  help  to  make 
it  better.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement,  for  it  fails,  as  you  well 
know,  in  every  one  of  these  regards. 
Here  and  there  it  is  stupid,  wasteful, 
blunt  and  unjust.  Its  great  success,  its 
great  extent  bring  out  its  defects  in  glar- 
ing prominence.  It  is  not  strange  that 
there  are  such  defects.  For  the  defects 
in  human  nature  appear  in  all  human  in- 
stitutions, most  of  all  in  continent-wide 
effort  at  co-operation.  The  force  of 
money,  the  insistence  of  greed,  the  waste 
of  dissipation,  the  dead  weight  of  igno- 
rance*, the  resistance  of  prejudice,  the 
display  of  sheer  vulgarity,  the  tendency 
toward  spendthrift  waste  and  display, 
are  all  manifest  in  every  day's  govern- 
mental transactions.  They  must  each  be 
met  and  fought  by  men. 

'The  conflict  is  no  easy  one.  It  will  go 
on  for  generations,  so  long  as  ignorance 
is  possible  and  greed  profitable.  The 
forces  of  evil  will  assume  as  many  forms 
as  there  are  kinds  of  men.  The  final 
remedy  does  not  lie  in  changing  our  ma- 
chinery. The  strength  of  machinery,  as 
James  Watt  once  demonstrated,  lies  in 
its  simplicity,  and  ours  is  not  complex. 
The  national  Constitution  could  doubt- 
less be  improved  in  spots,  but  these  im- 
provements have  no  primary  importance. 
No  change  in  ways  of  doing  things  is 
pfoing  to  get  rid  of  the  party  hack,  the 
demagog,  the  grafter,  or  the  time 
server.  Political  progress  is  not  bound 
up  in  the  referendum.  The  recall  is  only 
;i  confession  that  our  first  choice  is  made 
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in   careless   haste.     The   initiative   is   an 
assertion  that  our  representatives  fail  to 
represent  us.    If  so,  that  is  our  own  fault. 
Perhaps    they    represent    us    too    well. 
Its    value    is    local    and    temporary    to 
dislodge  some  petty  tyrant,  but  the  day's 
work  of   a  great  nation  demands  more 
adjustable  machinery.     If  we  want  bet- 
ter representation  we  must  have   better 
units.     To  this  end,  there  are  only  two 
ways — to  bring  in  better  men,  or  to  in- 
sist on  better  morals  and  better  training 
for  the  men  we  have.     Better  men  do 
not  come  for  the  asking.     The  glorious 
wars  of  the  past  have  thinned  out  the 
breed.     We  must  look  after  better  envi- 
ronment to  help  out  those  we  have.   The 
future   of   the  nation   is   written   in  the 
schools  of  today.    No  man  is  a  good  citi- 
zen until  he  can  take  care  of  himself  and 
has  something  left  over  for  the  common 
welfare.      If    economically   and   morally 
alike  he  is  a  non-producer,  he  is  no  fit 
member  of  a  democracy.     He  is  a  public 
nuisance.     If  he  earns  no  more  than  his 
keep,   rich   or  poor,   he   is   an   economic 
nonentity.    If  he  exerts  no  influence  for 
good,  he  is  a  moral  nonentity.    To  have 
nothing  and  to  rail  at  those  who  have  is 
not  in  the  line  of  social  progress.     The 
last    ten    years    in    America    have    been 
marked  by  a  great  swell  of  moral  uplift. 
The  source  of  this  movement  has  been 
in  better  education.    It  is  not  broken-  and 
dissipated  on  the  reefs  of  politics.     It  is 
not  the  result  of  the  appeal  of  any  popu- 
lar leader,  tho  popular  leaders  have  been 
credited  by  it.     It  is  not  affected  by  the 
results  of  any   elections.     The   tides   of 
the  sea  do  not  depend  on  securing  a  ma- 
jority. ^ 

Casting  aside  the  figure,  we  are  get- 
ting rid  of  the  old  politics  because  we 
know  something  better.  The  welfare  of 
the  people,  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
these  are  replacing  the  old  motives  of 
party  victory.  This  is  in  its  final  analy- 
sis the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The 
schools  stand  for  orcler  and  co-operation. 
They  know  no  classes,  they  feed  no  class 
consciousness.  The  movement  for  bet- 
ter government  has  its  root  in  the  uni- 
versities. The  State  universities  of  the 
West  are  turning  out  a  hundred  men 
wise  and  interested  in  governmental 
affairs  today,  where  there  was  one 
twenty  years  ago.     The  other  universi- 


ties   do    the    same,  but    the    activity  is 
keener  in  the  West.    The  West  is  young- 
er than  the  East,  more  boastful  and  less 
self-satisfied.      We    are    examining    our 
precedents,  we  are  counting  the  cost  as 
we  never  did  before,  and  we  are  holding 
in  ever  higher  valuation  the  lives  of  the 
nation's  children.     It  is  not  well  for  the 
nation's    future    that    little    ones  should 
perish    uselessly.      It    is    not    well    for 
society    that    a    child    should    grow    up 
dwarfed  or  perverted,  if  it  once  held  the 
possibility  of  something  better.     "A  gen- 
erous education  should  be  the  birthright 
of  every  child  of  the  republic."     "For  a 
man  to  have  died  who  might  have  been 
wise  and  was  not,  this  I  call  a  tragedy." 
The    movement    of    democracy    cares 
nothing    for    party    triumph    or    defeat. 
The  issue  of  elections  has  no  permanent 
significance.     It  all  rests  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  citizens.    At  all  times,  in  all 
nations,   the  quality  of  government   de- 
pends on    the  quality  of    the  individual 
men  and  the  degree  of  intelligent  inter- 
est they  give  to  public  affairs.     "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."     Eter- 
nal  vigilance  will   give   us   the   govern- 
ment we  deserve    by  helping    us  to  de- 
serve it.    The  better  the  government  we 
have  already,  the  more  easily  it  may  be 
improved.    It  is  a  maxim  of  biology  that 
only    highly    developed    organisms    can 
show  defects.     The  more  highly  organ- 
ized,  the   greater  the  play  of   selection. 
There  are  no   complaints   of  social   un- 
rest in  lands  of  "morning  calm,"  if  such 
lands  still  remain.     Where  effort  begins, 
there   begins   the   possibility   of    failure. 
But  in  the   regions  most   ruled  by  jus- 
tice, intelligence  and  patience  the  efforts 
to  make  over  society  are  most  plausible 
and  persistent.     It  is  not  easy  to  change 
the  basis  of  society.     Our  relations  are 
partly  the  result  of  past  conditions  held 
together  by  tradition,  partly  the  resultant 
of  the  forces  of  today.     Tradition  helps 
determine  the  external   form,   the   inner 
forces,    the    essential    reality.      External 
forms  may  be  changed  if  we  like.    They 
count    for   little.      But   internal    realities 
change  only  with  the    individual    social 
units.     Take  any  particular  scheme  for 
remodeling    society,    with    any    distribu- 
tion you  like  of  rewards   for  effort ;  in 
a  few  months  conditions  would  slip  back 
again,    substantially    as    they    are    now. 
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The  greedy  would  be  greedy,  the  weak 
would  be  weak,  the  strong  would  hold 
an  influence  proportional  to  their  mo- 
mentum, their  weight  multiplied  by  their 
velocity.  The  dangers  lie  in  weakness 
and  inadequacy.  It  is  the  weakness  of 
the  weak,  rather  than  the  strength  of  the 
strong,  from  which  spring  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  weak  invite  oppression. 
The  tyrant  falls  before  the  greater  pow- 
er of  intelligent  co-operation.  But  the 
weak  cannot  co-operate.  It  takes 
strength  to  grasp  the  real  art  of  democ- 
racy, peaceful  co-operation,  and  peaceful 
compromise.  To  grasp  this  idea  is  to  be 
no  longer  weak.  Violence  is  not  strength. 
The  cause  that  demands  violence  is  a 
lost  cause.  The  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy is  justice  through  public  opinion. 
We  hear  much  of  the  evils  of  personal 
greed  and  tyrannical  combination  in  the 
affairs  of  America  today.  We  see  that 
in  the  past  we  have  given  away  empires, 
with  no  thought  except  to  make  our  re- 
sources quickly  accessible.  Those  to 
whom  we  have  given  them  are  exploit- 
ing them  in  their  own  interest  and  not 
in  ours.  We  have  carelessly  allowed 
privilege  to  become  property,  and  fran- 
chise for  the  public  good  to  lapse  into 
personal  ownership. 

We  see  a  great  nation  held  up  for  pri- 
vate exploitation  by  manufacturing  com- 
bines, by  ship-building  syndicates,  by 
those  who  make  money  out  of  rumors  of 
war  and  out  of  artificial  pumped-up  pa- 
triotism. 

But  the  last  word  is  not  yet  said.  It 
is  never  said.  Millionaires,  corporations, 
trusts,  courts,  congresses,  presidents, 
armor-plate  syndicates  or  yellow  jour- 
nals, any  or  all  of  these  may  vex  us.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  did  not.  But 
they  have  no  power  over  us  if  we  deserve 
to  be  free. 

The  republic  is  greater  even  than  any 
of  its  parts — greater  than  the  sum  of  all 
of  them.  If  the  people  are  really  in- 
jured, they  will  sooner  or  later  find  out 
what  hurts  them.  When  they  find  this 
out,  they  will  devise  their  own  cure.  Our 
friends  in  Europe  criticise  us  for  various 
things,  especially  for  our  lack  of  respect 
for  law  and  for  our  tolerance  of  graft. 
They  take  our  word  for  it  and  we  cannot 
blame  them.  But  our  regard  for  law  de- 
pends on  how  law  is  made,  and  as  for  * 


graft  the  fact  that  we  do  not  tolerate  it 
makes  its  presence  conspicuous.  If  we 
tolerated  it  no  one  would  hear  of  it.  In 
the  Old  World  as  a  rule  the  problem  has 
been  met  by  legalizing  every  evil  that 
seems  to  defy  control.  In  that  way  the 
great  lords,  landlords,  war  lords,  sea 
lords  and  money  lords  have  come  into 
existence  and  into  control.  Our  strength 
in  America  lies  in  making  and  keeping 
all  wrong  illegal.  Therefore  we  cry  out 
against  ills,  real  or  imaginary,  in  a  fash- 
ion Europe  finds  it  hard  to  understand. 
But  we  achieve  our  purpose  at  last.  The 
wrong  is  righted  sooner  or  later,  after 
which  we  pass  on  merrily  to  the  next 
evil  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Dooley  says  that  when  an  Ameri- 
can finds  a  mosquito  in  his  house,  he  goes 
after  it  hammer  and  tongs,  breaks  the 
fiddle  over  it,  steps  on  the  dog,  and 
scares  the  cat ;  but,  at  last,  he  gets  the 
mosquito. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  after 
futile  efforts,  accepts  the  situation,  calls 
his  home  Mosquito  Lodge,  and  imagines 
that  the  insect  sings  "God  save  the 
King!" 

And  we  may  add  that  the  more  people 
there  are  who  study  the  nature  of  in- 
sects, the  sooner  will  the  mosquito  be 
caught,  and  the  more  readily  can  we 
turn  to  other  reforms. 

Among  all  the  changes  in  our  machin- 
ery of  democracy  which  we  urge  so  stri- 
dently today,  the  one  that  seems  to  me 
most   important   is    one    that    gets    least 
attention.     I  mean  the  short  ballot.     By 
the  short  ballot  the  people   select  those 
men   they  know  and   can   trust,   and   to 
these  they  leave    the    choice  of    all   the 
other  servants.     The  others  have  charge 
of  the  expert  needs  of  society,  of  exact 
knowledge    of    law,    finance,    economics, 
education,    engineering    and     sanitation. 
With   the   long  ballot   the   voter   throws 
away  his  liberty  by  choosing  men   from 
a  long  list  of  names  of  unheard-of  people, 
If  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  his  choice 
is  not  a  free  man's  choice.    The  most  he 
can  do  is  to  trust  his  party  nominations, 
and  these  are  made  under  conditions  not 
likely  to  inspire  confidence.     The  worsl 
man  the  public  will  stand  has  often  been 
the  standard  of  party  conventions.     To 
escape   from   such   necessity  is   the   pur 
pose  of  the  open  primary,  but  every  ra- 
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tional  advantage  of  the  primary  is  lost 
in  the  long  and  complex  ballot.  There 
are  two  elements  essential  to  the  success 
of  democracy. — the  free  choice  of  lead- 
ers and  the  need  of  expert  service.  In 
the  main  business  of  government,  justice, 
economy  in  expenditure,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation and  peace,  the  only  good  service 
comes  from  thoro  training.  The  best  men 
that  can  be  had  are  none  too  good ;  and 
the  best  cannot  be  chosen  at  a  party  cau- 
cus, nor  can  they  be  retained  except  on 
condition  of  freedom  of  action  and  per- 
manence of  tenure.  Party  fealty  bears 
no  relation  to  good  government.  The 
legislator  should  be  chosen  freely  by  the 
people,  and  should  return  freely  to  the 
people  for  confirmation  of  his  acts.  He 
is  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  con- 
stituents, not  their  expert  servant  in  mat- 
ters demanding  finer  discrimination.  By 
the  short  ballot  these  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives should  be  chosen.  The  choice 
of  expert  service  is  a  function  of  the  ex- 
ecutive with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  people's  chosen  representatives. 

To  elect  an  engineer,  a  librarian,  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  judge,  a 
general,  by  popular  vote,  is  to  pick  out 
your  expert  servants  in  the  most  unsci- 
entific way  possible.  It  is  to  perpetuate 
the  ''cult  of  incompetence,"  which  some 
writers  have  held  to  be  the  peculiar  bur- 
den of  democracy.  "It  is  not  only  the 
eminent  man,"  says  Faguet,  "who  is  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  democracies,  but 
every  form  of  superiority  whether  indi- 
vidual or  collective  which  exists  outside 
the  state  or  government."  "The  body  of 
the  people  elects  only  representatives 
who  are  counterparts  of  itself,  and  such 
are  necessarily  and  always  its  depend- 
ents." "Clearly,"  continues  the  French 
writer,  "it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
democracy  if  it  means  to  survive  to  en- 
courage efficiency;  nay,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  it  to  refrain  from  destroy- 
ing efficiency."  But  the  people  can  en- 
courage efficiency  by  realizing  the  need 
of  it.  They  must  do  it  if  the  republic  is 
to  endure.  This  is  only  possible  thru 
the  spread  of  intelligent  education.  If 
the  liberties  of  the  people  are  not  con- 
served, that  is,  if  men  are  not  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  equal  in  the  start  in  what- 
soever race  they  run,  it  is  an  infringe- 


ment of  their  liberties.  To  care  for  the 
primal  needs  of  liberty,  the  people  must 
choose  representatives  of  their  own 
kind. 

But  there  are  needs  more  subtle,  than 
those  of  liberty,  and  these  can  be  met 
only  by  men  of  thoro  training  in  spe- 
cial lines.  The  art  of  administration 
means  the  choice  of  such  men.  The 
very  existence  of  democracy  depends  on 
the  possibility  of  such  education.  The 
appointing  power  on  the  one  hand  is  as 
essential  as  the  voting  power  on  the  oth- 
er. When  the  people  really  believe  that 
this  is  a  nation  worthy  of  good  service 
they  will  get  it.  It  all  rests  on  the  degree 
of  our  intelligent  self-esteem,  and  the  es- 
timate in  which  we  hold  our  own  public 
affairs.  If  public  service  is  a  joke,  its 
proceeds  will  be  the  spoils  of  the  victors 
in  politics.  If  our  estimate  of  ourselves 
is  a  noble  one,  that  fact  will  react  on  all 
parts  of  the  public  service.  That  work 
for  the  people  may  be  well  done  is  shown 
in  a  hundred  ways,  by  the  administration 
of  scientific  bureaus,  by  the  control  of 
State  universities,  by  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal — one  does  not  have  to 
look  far  for  illustrations.  One  does  not 
have  to  look  far  to  find  the  reverse  where 
our  political  life  is  bound  up  in  "doing 
politics."  Along  some  such  lines  as  this 
must  come  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
problem.  To  respect  one's  work  and  the 
end  to  which  it  is  performed  is  to  give 
it  dignity.  To  give  it  dignity  is  to  guar- 
antee honest  performance.  And  a  right- 
eous patriotism  would  indicate  that  there 
is  no  higher  function  than  the  service  of 
a  free  people. 

The  educated  man  and  woman  in 
every  community  are  trained  to  efficient 
service.  Whether  public  or  private  ser- 
vice is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  All 
efficient  private  service  becomes  sooner 
or  later  public.  Efficient  service  is  as 
essential  in  a  democracy  as  equality  or 
freedom.  The  three  are  all  of  one  piece. 
In  the  long  run,  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, for  democracy  means  popular  edu- 
cation, and  popular  education  bears  its 
natural  fruit  in  special  training.  Rising 
intelligence  demands  better  service,  and 
the  demand  grows  steadily  more  and 
more  insistent. 

Palo  Alto,   Cal. 


Seeing  Sounds  and  Hearing  Colors 

BY    JUNE   E.    DOWNEY,    Ph.D. 

[Miss  Downey,  who  occupies  the  chair  ot  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  experimental  investigation  of  this  curious  trans- 
position of  sensations  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  explain  the  important  part  it  has  played 
in    the    formation    of    literary    style. — Editor.] 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of 
individual  variations  that  the 
modern  study  of  human  nature 
lias  reported  is  a  curious  confusion  of 
the  senses.  Odd  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
more  matter-of-fact  individual,  there  are 
many  persons  who  actually  see  sounds  or 
odors,  or,  more  rarely,  hear  pain  or  light. 
It  is  the  latter  who  can  tell  you  the  pitch 
of  the  crescent  moon ;  they  alone  may 
hear  the  fabled  music  of  the  stars,  or 
rejoice  in  a  musical  geometry  that  gives 
them  the  differing  pitch  of  square,  tri- 
angle and  circle. 

Tonal  vision,  that  is,  the  hearing  of 
light  or  color,  is  very  rare ;  not  so  col- 
ored hearing,  of  which  there  are  almost 
as  many  varieties  as  of  persons  who 
report  it.  For  some  the  coloration  ex- 
tends only  to  voices  or  to  Christian 
names.  They  may  compare  the  straw- 
berry colored  voice  of  one  friend  with 
the  mottled  Easter-egg  voice  of  another; 
they  may  ponder  the  relative  merits  of  a 
blue  name  or  a  brown  one.  Vowels 
alone  may  be  colored,  and  perhaps,  dif- 
ferently colored  when  spoken  in  one 
voice  than  when  spoken  in  another. 
Agreement  there  is  none  as  to  their 
proper  coloration ;  the  letter  a,  for  in- 
stance, may  range  from  the  black  given 
it  by  the  poet  Rimbaud  to  green  or 
orange.  For  other  persons  music,  and 
only  music,  is  colored.  The  pitch  of  a 
note  may  give  it  its  hue  or  the  instru- 
ment on  which  it  is  played  may  deter- 
mine the  tint.  Low-pitched  notes  may 
range  from  purple  to  black ;  high-pitched 
ones  from  azure  to  white.  Or  each  in- 
strument may  have  its  own  color ;.  white 
for  the  harp,  orange-gold  for  the  horn, 
mauve  for  the  violin.  Orchestral  music 
may  become  a  veritable  cascade  of  rain- 
bows. 

Tf.  perchance,  one  gets  form  as  well 
as  color  from  music,  the  possibilities  of 
arabesque  are  multiplied.     A  teacher  of. 


design,  of  whom  I  have  heard,  attends 
concerts  in  order  to  have  sight  of  new 
patterns.  She  explains  that  a  sonata,  for 
example,  gives  her  a  border  fresco;  the 
chatter  at  a  tea-party  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  seen  as  a  design  for  a  book- 
cover. 

Sometimes  analysis  by  color  is  very 
serviceable.  The  complexion  of  a  com- 
plex note  may  be  equal  to  a  mixture  of 
the  hues  of  the  partials  just  as  the  color 
of  a  word  may  be  composed  of  the  tints 
of  the  letters.  By  throwing  his  attention 
upon  the  attributes  of  color  so  aroused, 
one  man  who  distinguished  pitch  with 
difficulty  reported  that  he  learned  how  to 
tell  various  musical  intervals.  He  could 
discriminate  harmony  from  discord  by 
the  blending  of  colors  which  took  place 
with  consonance. 

Tastes  and  odors,  as  well  as  sounds, 
may  become  colors.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  young  man  whose  mouth  is  flood- 
ed with  luminous  pink  whenever  he 
tastes  wintergreen.  Peppermint  and 
cloves,  on  the  other  hand,  taste  a  dark, 
rough  green ;  anise  gives  a  beautiful 
black.  This  young  man  is  greatly  dis- 
tressed when  food  tastes  a  color  differ- 
ent from  the  color  it  looks.  Yellow  pep- 
permints are  for  him  an  abomination,  as 
are  pink  teas  also.  He,  too,  uses  his 
taste-colors  in  discrimination  and  is  able 
to  identify  exceedingly  weak  solutions 
by  the  colors  they  arouse.  But  solutions 
giving  the  same  color  puzzle  him.  Thus, 
lie  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  a 
solution  of  quinine  and  one  of  red 
pepper,  because  both  give  the  same 
orange-red  taste. 

Odors,  when  seen,  usually  surround 
with  color  the  scented  object  or  fill  the 
space  from  which  the  odor  proceeds. 
But  in  one  peculiar  case  the  hue  of  the 
odor  was  seen  by  the  person  who  expe- 
rienced it  on  his  own   forehead! 

Pain  may  change  into  sound.     We  are 
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told,  for  example,  of  a  psychological 
toothache;  one,  that  is,  that  you  can 
hear;  and  I  have  myself  experienced  a 
symphonic  earache,  one  that  most  con- 
siderately translated  itself  into  orches- 
tral terms.  Touch,  in  turn,  has  its  visual 
analogies.  There  are  bright  touches,  just 
as  there  are  sharp  whispers. 

What  is  probably  the  most  curious 
case  of  sense  transposition  on  record  has 
been  reported  by  Professor  Pierce,  that 
of  the  young  lady  who  tastes  sounds. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  roast-beef  voice 
and  then  a  banana  one.  Think  of  being- 
tantalized,  as  the  young  lady  confest 
she  was,  by  being  forced  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  when  hungry ! 

Theoretically,  k  would  seem  that  a 
confusion  of  any  two  senses  might  occur, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  the  pos- 
sible exchanges  have  been  reported.  No 
case  is  on  record  of  odors  shifted  into 
sound,  altho  I  have  heard  a  little  girl 
speak,  as  does  Huneker,  the  critic,  of 
fragrant  music. 

An  anticipated  sense  transposition,  but 
one  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  in 
unambiguous  fashion,  is  the  change  of 
touch  into  color.  If  such  a  shift  can 
occur,  and  if  it  did  occur  in  the  case  of 
a  man  born  blind,  would  he  then  be  able 
to  see  colors  thru  his  finger  tips?  An 
interesting  speculation.  Persons  born 
blind  have  learned,  of  course,  to  distin- 
guish textures  by  touch  and  to  call  them 
by  color-names,  but  such  touch  discrim- 
ination does  not  imply  a  true  seeing  of 
color.  Again,  cases  have  been  reported 
of  persons  blind  from  birth  who,  after 
restoration  of  sight  by  an  operation,  im- 
mediately recognized  colors.  Had  they 
previously  seen  such  colors  by  touch  ?  It 
is  extremely  improbable.  The  cases  re- 
ported are  of  blindness  by  cataract,  and 
there  is  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  persons  suffering  from  such  obscur- 
ing, of  the  lens  are  able  before  an  opera- 
tion to  obtain  faint  glimmers  of  light 
and  color.  Hence  the  possibility  of  one 
sense  actually  doing  duty  for  another  re- 
mains undecided. 

A  curious  fact  relative  to  these  sense- 
transpositions  is  that  while,  usually,  the 
substitution  occurs  in  a  systematic  and 
uniform  way  as  a  regular  occurrence, 
there  are  also  many  reports  of  a  merely 
occasional  substitution  of  the  sort,  as  of 


the  symphonic  earache,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, was  a  unique  experience.  Altho 
not  subject  to  colored  hearing,  I  have 
seen,  on  awakening  from  a  deep  sleep, 
an  early  morning  whistle  as  a  dark, 
purple-black  streak  against  the  window 
curtain.  Fevers,  apparently,  may  cause 
such  substitutions  of  one  sense  by  an- 
other; certain  drugs  also  have  the  power 
of  effecting  such  exchanges.  Gautier  it 
was  who  said  of  hashish  that  it  enabled 
him  to  hear  the  noise  of  colors. 

But  what  explanation  has  been  at- 
tempted of  these  shifts  of  sounds,  odors 
and  tastes  into  colors,  or  of  colors  or 
touches  into  sounds?  There  are  certain 
psychologists  for  whom  the  occurrence 
offers  no  problem  at  all.  There  is,  they 
insist,  no  change  from  one  sensation  to 
another,  but  only  an  unvarying  arousal 
of  a  given  association  by  a  given  object. 
The  child  taught  from  a  brightly  colored 
alphabet  book  may  therefore  always 
associate  certain  colors  with  certain  let- 
ters. Why  should  not,  for  any  of  us,  the 
odor  of  a  rose  appear  pink  and  that  of 
a  violet  blue  simply  because  of  the  con- 
stant association  of  the  color  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower?  Such  interpre- 
ters hold  that  colored  hearing  and  tonal 
vision  are  cases  of  ordinary  association 
thru  experience. 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  such  a  view 
lies  in  the  fact  that  seldom  besides  do 
our  images  assume  the  vividness  of 
genuine  sensations  and  behave  as  do  the 
latter.  I  may  indeed  think  green  when  I 
hear  a  pronounced,  but  ordinarily  I  do 
not  see  a  as  green.  Moreover,  these 
associations  are  so  early  found,  so  un- 
changeable, so  beyond  control  of  the 
will.  Above  all,  the  tendency  to  colored 
audition  or  tonal  vision  appears  to  be  an 
inherited  tendency,  a  fact  which  points 
to  nature,  not  experience,  as  its  source. 

Other  investigators,  finding  that  chil- 
dren more  frequently  than  adults  experi- 
ence synesthesia — the  technical  name  for 
the  arousal  of  a  secondary  sensation  by 
way  of  a  first — hold  that  the  experience 
is  rooted  in  a  reversion  to  a  more  primi- 
tive nervous  condition  before  clear-cut 
sense  distinctions  had  been  evolved.  But 
why,  we  may  ask,  should  the  reversion 
be  so  frequently  to  color?  Others  be- 
lieve that  synesthesia  is  caused  by  privi- 
leged pathways  in  the  brain,  a  draining 
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of  nervous  excitation  say  from  the  audi- 
tory to  the  visual  area.  Or  it  may  be 
caused  by  undue  elasticity  of  the  arte- 
ries in  the  brain. 

Leaving  the  explanation  of  what  we 
may  call  true  synesthesia  to  the  future 
investigator,  we  may  ask  the  relation  be- 
tween such  experiences  and  the  imitation 
of  them  in  literature  and  criticism.  One 
of  the  curiosities  of  modern  criticism  is, 
in  fact,  found  in  the  tendency  to  transfer 
sense-adjectives  from  one  province  to 
another.  We  hear  of  color-harmonies, 
melodic  lines,  frosty  music,  fragrant 
nocturnes,  noisy  colors.  To  quote  from 
Huneker,  writing  of  a  Chopin  berceuse: 
"Modulations  from  pigeon  egg  blue  to 
nile  green,  most  misty  and  subtle  modu- 
lations, dissolve  before  one's  eye,  and 
for  a  moment  the  sky  is  peppered  with 
tiny  stars  in  doubles,  each  independently 
tinted."  Or  from  Swinburne,  writing  of 
Blake's  early  poems :  "They  have  a  fra- 
grance of  sound,  a  melody  of  color,  in  a 
time  when  the  best  verses  produced  had 
merely  the  arid  perfume  of  powder." 

Modern  French  poetry  is  full  of  such 
sense  confusions.  Rimbaud  writes  the 
"Sonnet  of  the  Vowels" ;  Baudelaire 
sings  of  the  correspondences  of  perfumes, 
colors  and  sounds.  English  poetry  makes 
less  use  of  such  an  effect,  altho  Swin- 
burne uses  visual  and  auditory  terms 
interchangeably.  He  describes  "song 
visible"  and  sings  of  "Light  heard  as 
music,  music  seen  as  light,"  and  of  "Fine 
honey  of  song-notes  goldener  than  gold." 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  transfer  of 
sense-adjectives?  Is  it  a  sign  of  degen- 
eracy of  style,  a  straining  after  artificial 
effect?  Is  it  a  sign  of  a  new  florescence 
of  language,  a  language  evocative  of 
delicate  emotional  effects?  Or  is  it  root- 
ed in  actual  experience,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  poets  and  writers  of  imag- 
inative prose  are,  more  than  the  every- 
day man,  subject  to  a  malady  of  the 
senses? 

To  attempt,  first,  an  answer  to  the  last 
question.  Scientists  who  have  investi- 
gated synesthesia  have,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  interested  in  the  question 
whether  poets  and  musicians  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  true  synesthesia.  This 
question  they  have  answered,  in  general, 
in  the  negative.  Most  of  the  instances 
from  French  poetry  can  be  explained  as 


a  deliberate  manipulation  of  effects 
rather  than  as  an  unconscious  confusion 
of  sensations.  French  poets  and  critics 
have  indeed  almost  adopted  "audition 
color ee"  as  a  canon  of  art,  but,  even  so, 
most  of  them  distinguish  true  from 
artistic  synesthesia.  The  first  is  purely 
individual,  random,  erratic,  of  no  signifi- 
cance for  art,  whose  appeal  must  be  uni- 
versal. 

Among  English  poets,  Swinburne's 
poetry  suggests  the  possibility  of  the 
poet  having  been  subject  to  tonal  vision. 
Probably,  however,  he  exchanged  his 
terms  with  deliberate  attempt.  Shelley's 
use  of  sense  comparisons  is  even  more 
evidently  deliberate.  He  often,  for  in- 
stance, uses  odor  in  an  odd  way.  He 
describes  the  pealing  of  hyacinth  bells 
as  an  odor  within  the  sense  and  com- 
pares songs  to  homeless  odors.  But  his 
comparisons  are  too  varied,  too  definitely 
instituted,  to  indicate  a  true  confusion 
of  sound  or  light  with  odor.  He  loved 
odor  passionately,  hence  his  attempt  to 
render  even  his  verse  fragrant.  He  de- 
lighted in  rich  imagery,  hence  he  may 
question  of  the  azure  and  silver  of  a 
shell,  "Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music 
sleeping  there?" 

Keats,  peculiarly  susceptible,  it  is  said, 
to  the  delights  of  touch,  makes  frequent 
use  of  touch  and  taste  analogies  in  his 
poetry,  but  usually  with  conscious  intent. 
There  is  no  subtle  confusion,  except  per- 
haps in  his  famous  line,  "Kissing  with 
dazzled  lips  her  starlight  hand." 

William  Blake,  at  once  painter  and 
poet,  often  expresses  his  thought  oddly 
in  terms  of  vision,  as  when  he  writes, 
"And  all  thy  moans  fly  o'er  my  roof,  but 
I  have  called  them  down."  It  is  to 
Blake  we  owe  the  wonderful  phrase, 
"blind  hand,"  a  phrase  full  of  meaning 
for  those  who  see  thru  the  finger  tips, 
and  who  consequently  appreciate  the 
reality  of  that  most  terrifying  and  ruth- 
less blindness,  tactual  blindness — the  un- 
shielded and  untender  intimacy  of  con- 
tact with  the  Unknown. 

Exploration  of  English  poetry  result- 
ed in  the  discovery  of  one  case  of  true 
synesthesia,  one  that  is  even  attested  bv 
the  poet.  Poe,  who  frequently  in  his 
poetry  speaks  of  the  sound  of  the  com- 
ing darkness,  confesses  in  a  footnote  to 
"A1    Aaraaf":  "I   have   often  thought   I 
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could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the 
darkness  as  it  stole  over  the  horizon." 
What  a  psychologist  Poe  would  have 
made ! 

Altho  there  is  little  evidence  that  poets 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  true  synesthesia, 
particularly  as  a  systematic  occurrence, 
it  is  possible  that  they  do  experience 
such  exchanges  of  sense-qualities  occa- 
sionally during  the  fever  of  inspiration, 
whence  a  subtle  confusion  may  originate, 
wherein  the  soul,  dazed  by  excess  of 
light  and  sound  and  perfume,  may  be 
caught  up  in  a  mighty  wind  of  sensation 
that  blends  all  together. 

In  any  case,  imaginative  writers  seem 
to  enjoy  sense-analogies  more  than  does 
the  matter-of-fact  person.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  condemn  their  confusion  of 
sense  adjectives  as  fantastic,  as  a  regret- 
able  attempt,  according  to  Nordau,  to 
confound  sense-qualities  whose  distinc- 
tion has  been  a  long  and  laborious  proc- 
ess of  evolution?  But  how  justify  such 
condemnation  when  the  development  of 
language  has  been  by  way  of  similar 
process  of  transferred  meanings,  delicate 
comparisons?  What  of  the  transfer, 
generations  since,  of  touch  and  taste  ad- 
jectives to  all  manner  of  conditions,  so 
that  the  word  sweet  may  fitly  describe 
anything  from  a  young  girl  to  a  strain 
of  music,  and  the  word  soft  apply  alike 
to  a  man  and  a  feather-bed? 

One  is  limited  then  to  finding  literary 
synesthesia  significant  of  an  attempt  to 
render  into  language  delicate  emotional 
overtones.  It  seeks,  as  it  were,  for  emo- 
tional synonyms.  A  visual  and  an  audi- 
tory sensation  may  have  the  same  affec- 
tive toning,  hence  one  may  be  substituted 
for  the  other.  This  confounding  of  sense 
qualities  is  in  a  way  a  return  to  more 
primitive  conditions  since  it  is  a  surren- 
der of  knowledge  to  emotion.  But  the 
power  of  poetry  lies  just  in  its  suggest- 
ivenes^.  its  mystery. 


Most  of  us  have  an  emotional  vocabu- 
lary. Colored  hearing  may  be  compara- 
tively rare ;  not  so  colored  thinking.  One 
of  every  ten  persons  makes  use  of  color 
concepts.  The  months  of  the  year,  the 
days  of  the  week  have  each  their  emo- 
tional tone  which  may  be  concretely 
symbolized  by  color.  Experiment  has 
shown,  indeed,  that  colors  have  a  per- 
fectly definite  emotional  effect.  Red  is 
the  color  of  war  and  of  love;  it  is  excit- 
ing, strengthening.  Yellow,  the  color  of 
sunlight,  of  amber,  and  of  ripened  grain, 
is  the  color  of  gayety.  Blue  is  the  hue 
of  distance,  of  reserve ;  green  the  color 
of  hope  as  of  spring;  purple  the  symbol 
of  royalty  and  of  pride.  Why  not  speak, 
then,  of  "love's  rosy  memories,"  of 
"ebon  music,"  of  "azure  calm"? 

But  if  there  is  a  poetry  of  color,  there 
is  also  a  poetry  of  odor,  a  fact  which  jus- 
tifies the  description  of  music  in  terms  of 
fragrance,  altho  actual  experience  of 
exchange  of  sound  and  odor  has  not  been 
recorded. 

The  stylist  insists,  further,  that  there 
is  also  a  poetry  of  the  vowels  and  the 
consonants ;  that  the  vowels  have  each  a 
definite  coloration,  constant  and  uniform, 
having  no  relation  to  the  variable  colors 
seen  objectively  by  those  suffering  from 
nervous  difficulties ;  that  the  consonants 
give  form  and  outline.  They  tell  us  that 
a  is  white ;  o,  red ;  e}  with  the  labials  and 
with  /,  blue  or  green ;  u,  black.  Immo- 
bility is  sketched  by  the  use  of  d,  t  and 
z;  vagueness  and  distance  given  by  the 
use  of  b,  p  and  /.  Certain  consonants 
deepen,  others  weaken  the  coloration  of 
vowels.  In  the  prose  of  the  ordinary 
writer  there  is,  indeed,  a  complete  neu- 
tralization of  color  effects. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
last  statement.  As  to  the  rest, — well,  at 
least,  this  new  departure  in  criticism  is 
most  interesting. 

Laramie.  Wyo. 


Practical  Eugenics 

BY  REV.   CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 

[The  first  International  Congress  of  Eugenics,  recently  held  in  London,  has  aroused  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  supreme  importance  of  preventing  the  degeneration  of  the  race  thru  unfit 
marriages,  and  practical  people  all  over  the  world  are  asking  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
The  following  article  by  the  wide-awake  Kansas  pastor  is  worth  attention  because  it  is  based 
upon  his  own  experience.  At  the  Kansas  Congregational  Conference  last  May  a  hundred 
ministers  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  similar  action.  Hitherto  the  part  taken  by  the  clergy 
in  marriage  has  been  mostly  formal  and  ornamental.  Now  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make   marriage  more  truly   Christian. — Editor.] 


THE    minister    had    been    talking    it 
over  with  his  wife,  and  they  had 
finally  agreed  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it. 

"I  think  I  will  announce  next  Sunday 
from  the  pulpit  that  hereafter  all  couples 
presenting  themselves  for  marriage  must 
show  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  repu- 
table physician.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  a  much  need- 
ed reform." 

"Yes,"  said  his  wife.  "But  I  foresee 
certain  objections  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people.  You  know,  John,  that 
such  a  radical  step  will  probably  provoke 
a  good  deal  of  opposition." 

"I  suppose  it  will,"  the  minister 
sighed.  "The  world  is  out  of  joint;  O 
cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set 
it  right.'  " 

The  next  Sunday  morning  the  minister 
was  preaching  on  "Social  Betterment." 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  made  this 
announcement : 

"I  hereby  give  notice  to  this  church 
and  parish  that  hereafter  all  persons  pre- 
senting themselves  to  me  for  marriage 
will  be  required  to  furnish  certificates  of 
physical  and  mental  health,  signed  by  a 
physician.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able requirement  and  that  it  is  not  only 
justified  but  demanded  in  the  interests 
of  social  betterment." 

Some  of  the  congregation  had  been 
asleep  during  the  sermon,  but  every  one, 
especially  all  the  young  people,  were 
wide  awake  when  he  made  this  an- 
nouncement. 

After  the  service  was  over  and  the 
minister  had  come  down  from  his  pulpit 
to  greet  the  people,  among  the  first  to 
meet  him  was  one  of  the  young  men 
active  in  the  Sunday  school  and  young 
people's  societies. 

"I    was   glad   to   hear   that   announce- 


ment, pastor.  And  I  want  to  be  one  of 
the  first  to  congratulate  you  on  this  step. 
You  know  1  have  the  promise  of  your 
services  next  June,  and,  thank  God,  1 
believe  I  am  physically  and  mentally 
sound,  and  can  furnish  my  physician's 
certificate." 

The  next  person  to  greet  the  minister 
was  one  of  his  deacons,  who  simply  said : 

"I  have  been  hoping  for  such  a  move- 
ment for  a  long  time.  The  reason  I 
never  urged  it  was  because  I  believed  it 
ought  to  be  begun  by  ministers  who  did 
not  need  urging,  but  had  convinced 
themselves." 

The  next  persons  to  greet  the  minister 
were  a  young  couple  whom  he  had  bap- 
tized when  children  and  received  into  the 
church  from  the  Sunday  school. 

The  young  man  said,  speaking  with 
modest  but  manly  directness :  "We  are 
ready  to  meet  your  conditions,  pastor. 
And  we  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
talked  the  matter  over  and  believe  in 
your  position  most  heartily." 

Three  doctors  in  the  parish  also 
stopped  to  extend  their  congratulations, 
and  a  number  of  school  teachers  and 
business  men. 

On  the  way  home  the  minister  told  his 
wife  how  his  announcement  about  health 
certificates  had  been  received.  She 
seemed  a  little  shocked  when  he  men- 
tioned the  frank  statement  made  by  the 
young  man  who  had  said  that  the  matter 
had  been  discussed  between  himself  and 
the  young  woman  who  was  going  to  be 
his  wife. 

"Do  you  think  that  is  quite  proper, 
John  ?"  ' 

"Well,  why  not?     How  about  all  those 
physiological  laws  in  the  Bible  which  the 
Jews    were    commanded    to    teach    their 
children?     Why  should  our  young  peo 
pie  be  so  falsely  modest  that  they  rush 
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mto  marriage  without  knowing  some  of 
the  most  vital  conditions  of  it?  Don't 
you  think  we  have  been  too  careful 
about  some  things  and  too  careless  about 
others  ?" 

" Perhaps  you  are  right,  John.  In- 
deed, I  think  you  are.  But  will  all  this 
tend  to  make  marriage  too  mechanical, 
too — well,  too  much  like  a  bargain?  Or 
will  it  not  rob  love  of  its  spontaneity  and 
romance?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  the  minister, 
stoutly.  "A  good  deal  of  the  romance 
the  last  century  has  gushed  over  has 
been  foolishness  and  worse.  We  should 
not  be  afraid  to  know  the  sacred  facts  of 
our  bodies." 

"Before  marriage?" 

"Ay.     Before  rather  than  after." 

During  the  week  the  minister's  mail 
began  to  increase.  If  doubled  the  next 
week,  and  the  week  after  he  was  embar- 
rassed and  had  serious  thoughts  of  a 
printed  form  to  answer  questions  and 
objections.  He  also  had  a  new  experi- 
ence, one  that  his  wife  had  not  warned 
him  about. 

Monday  morning  two  young  people  he 
did  not  know  presented  themselves  at  his 
study  in  the  church.  The  young  man 
had  his  license  in  due  form  and  said  he 
wanted  to  be  married  in  time  to  catch  a 
certain  train.  The  following  dialog  took 
place : 

"You  know  my  rule  about  a  health 
certificate  ?" 

"No,  sir.    What's  that?" 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  and  the  young 
woman  each  to  present  a  certificate  of 
health  signed  by  some  reputable  doctor." 

"Oh!"  from  the  groom. 

"My!"  from  the  bride. 

"Yes,"  from  the  minister. 

"But  isn't  the  license  all  right?" 

"Yes." 

"From  the  probate  court?" 

"Yes." 

"Doesn't  that  entitle  us  to  get  mar- 
ried?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  if  it's  legal,  can't  you  marry 
us?" 

"I  can,  but  I  require  also  a  health 
certificate." 

"But — what  will  we  have  to  do?  We 
haven't  time  to " 

"Wait.     Come  out  here,  William." 


This  from  the  bride,  who  drew  the  be- 
wildered groom  out  into  the  study  entry. 

The  couple  soon  returned,  and  the 
young  man  said : 

"What  will  be  the  expense  of  the  cer- 
tificate?   Who  pays  for  it?" 

The  minister  did  some  Olympic  think- 
ing. 

"I  will." 

"How  much  time  will  it  take?  Where 
will  we  have  to  go  ?'  We  have  only  three 
hours." 

"Just  a  minute." 

The  minister  turned  to  his  telephone 
and  called  up  one  of  the  doctors  who 
had  congratulated  him  on  the  stand  he 
had  taken  Sunday  morning. 

"Can  you  examine  a  young  man  if  he 
comes  right  down  to  your  office?" 

"You  can?" 

"What  will  be  the  expense?" 

"Ail  right.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate 
that.     I'll  send  him  right  down." 

Next  he  called  up  one  of  the  women 
physicians  in  his  church  and  asked  the 
same  questions  relative  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  young  woman,  and  appar- 
ently he  received  the  same  answers. 

He  turned  to  the  waiting  couple  and 
said : 

"You  can  get  down  to  these  offices  and 
back  here  inside  of  an  hour,  and  it  won't 
cost  you  a  cent.  I  said  I  would  pay  for 
it,  but  each  one  of  my  doctors,  who  are 
members  of  my  church,  has  offered  to  do 
this  service  gratis." 

There  was  a  whispered  conference  be- 
tween '  bride  and  groom.  Finally  the 
young  man  turned  a  somewhat  confused 
face  to  the  minister. 

"Well,  we  hardly  think  there  is  time. 
But  we  will  go  downtown  and  if  we  can 
make  our  train  we  will  come  back." 

They  went  away.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  minister  'phoned  the  doctors  to 
inquire  if  the  examinations  had  been 
made. 

No  one  had  applied  to  either  physician. 
The  minister's  memory  was  good  and 
he  remembered  the  names  on  the  license. 
So  when  he  read  in  the  paper  next  morn- 
ing the  list  of  marriages  by  the  probate 
judge  he  recognized  that  of  the  couple 
who  had  come  to  the  study.  He  talked 
the  incident  over  with  his  wife. 

"You  lost  a  fee  yesterday  morning. 
Mary.    The  probate  judge  has  it." 
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"Do  you  think  you  will  have  any  more 
weddings,  John?" 

"Well,  I  have  two  couples  who  have 
asked  for  my  services.  I  am  sure  of 
them." 

"But  won't  your  health  certificate 
drive  all  the  young  people  who  are  out- 
side of  the  church  to  get  married  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  a  probate  judge?" 

"Perhaps.  Then  we  shall  have  to  ask 
the  Legislature  to  give  us  a  State  law. 
Here  is  a  place  where  church  and  state 
must  act  together." 

"Meanwhile " 

"Meanwhile  I  shall  demand  the  certifi- 
cate and  get  as  many  other  ministers  as 
I  can  to  do  the  same." 

"And  what  shall  I  do  for  pin  money?" 

"I  will  raise  your  salary." 

During  the  last  three  months,  up  to 
the  present  writing  of  this  article,  the 
minister  has  married  six  couples,  four 
from  his  church  and  two  from  outside. 
All  of  these  young  people  were  willing 
to  take  the  examination  and  all  of  them 
presented  clean  bills  of  health.  The  doc- 
tors   who    had    promised    to    make    the 


examinations  free  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  minister  at  his  own  re- 
quest to  accept  a  part  of  the  marriage 
fee  for  their  services.  In  the  cases  of 
the  minister's  own  young  people  they  in- 
sisted upon  paying  for  their  own  exam- 
inations, and  exprest  their  deep  gratifi- 
cation at  the  results  of  them.  The  first 
health  certificate  handed  the  minister  is 
being  kept  by  him  as  an  interesting  and 
valuable  document. 

The  falling  off  in  marriages  during 
the  three  months  has  been  about  one-half 
of  the  usual  number.  The  minister's 
mail  has  increased  to  about  fifty  letters 
a  day.  Meanwhile  the  doctors  and  law- 
yers in  his  own  congregation  have  begun 
to  agitate  for  a  State  law.  They  will  get 
it.  And  the  minister's  wife  will  have  to 
get  her  pin  money  from  her  ''increased 
salary."  But  why  were  the  first  young- 
people  who  applied  to  the  minister  for 
marriage  unwilling  to  obtain  a  health 
certificate?  Why  should  any  one  who  is 
fit  to  marry  refuse  to  be  told  so  by  a 
doctor  ? 

Topeka,   Kan. 


Lost  Child 


BY  CHARLES  F.   LUMMIS 


The  little  girl  that  I  used  to  know — 

Tell  me,  what  can  have  gone  with  her? 

Here  she  was,  but  a  jiff  ago — 

All  my  yesterdays  shone  with  her. 

Tiny  feet  that  I  taught  to  walk — 

Wavering  first  little  steps  to  me; 

Balancing,  laughing,  eyes  aglow, 

Proud   and   safe  when   she  caught   my   knee. 

Raby  lips  that  I  tuned  to  talk — 

How  the  dimples  beset  her  so ! 

"Who  is  this  that  I  sort  o'  found, 

Puttering,  pattering,  projecking  'round?" 

"Papa's  comfy,  that's  who  I  be!" 

Tall  and  straight  as  a  sapling  spruce, 

Now  over  daddy's  head  she  sees. 

But  can  she  fathom  the  mysteries 

Daddy  hugs  in  a  tired  old  heart? 

What  can  she  measure  of  "What's  the  use?" 

How  can  she  know  what  herself  she  means — 

Half-way  immortality  lent ; 

\\\  the  tenderness,  all   the  smart — 

To  the  grizzled  chum  of  before  she  went, 

Prophet  that  loved  her  before  she  came? 

New  thoughts  flutter,  and  other  scenes 

Beckon  her — and   I   cannot  blame. 

But  only  one  thing  in  the  world's  the  same. 

Never   shaken   and    never  spent — 


Daddy's  love  for  the  babe  she  meant. 
Love  for  whatso  she  e'er  can  be ; 
Change,   nor  sorrow,  nor  very  shame 
Can  hide  my  child  from  me. 

Leave  her,  best,  to  her  own  device, 
Let  her  follow  her  conscious  feet ; 
Wilful  now  they  can  go  alone, 
For  the  paths  of  youth  are  sweet, 
And  life  must  school  its  own, 
And  Daddy  can  wait. 
Some  day,  sure  as  the  homing  bird, 
Sure  as  the  sun  on  the  glacier's  ice. 
Safe  as  sorrow  and  fixt  as  fate — 
Some  day  so  shall  her  heart  be  stirred 
And   a  blind   old  man  that   waits  afar 
Shall  hear  the  little   feet — and  a   word: 
"Why,  Daddy!      And  here   we  are!" 

Come  she  proudly,  or  conic  she  bent. 
Queen  or  outcast,  or  flushed  or  gray 
Time  is  only — another  day  ; 
Love — that  it   may   be   lent. 
She  will  be  but  my  babe  asrain; 
\11  behind  and  between  shall  be 
Naught  and  naught  as  a  dream  of  pain 
When  she  stands  again  at    my  knee. 
T.os  Angeles,  Cal, 


Hayti:   Misunderstood 

BY    ELSIE  CLEWS   PARSONS 

[Mrs.    Parsons,    the    author    of    "The    Family,"     etc.,     has    just     returned     from     a     brief 

pleasure    cruise    to    Hayti    and    we    are    pleased  to    give    her    impressions    of    the    little    West 
Indian    republic    to    our    readers. — Editor.] 

TWO  men,  Spenser  St.  John  and  Na-  pulled  in  my  horse  by  the  wayside  cock  - 
poleon  Hi,  are  perhaps  more  than  pit  to  talk  a  little  about  the  coming  week- 
others  responsible  for  Hayti's  end  amusement, 
questionable  reputation.  Vanity  suffers,  This  money  greed  is,  I  suspect,  a  kind 
otherwise  the  ill  effects  of  a  bad  name  of  childish  wanting  more  of  something 
are  likely  to  be  exaggerated — for  a  man  that  you  like  and  so  asking  for  it  with- 
or  for  an  island — and  until  recently  to  out  thinking  at  all  of  the  service  ren- 
be  stigmatized  for  cannibalism  or  labeled  dered  or  the  donor's  limitations.  In  na- 
"pays  des  barbares"  probably  made  lit-  tive  trade  I  surmise  like  disparities.  At 
tie  real  difference  to  Hayti.  But  now  any  rate,  long  journeys  are  made  to  the 
that  foreign  capitalists  have  begun  to  weekly  markets  for  buying  or  selling  in 
build  a  railway,  to  raise  bananas,  and  to  ridiculously  small  amounts.  But,  as  on 
take  part  in  revolutions,  it  is  important  the  West  Coast  of  Africa — or  anywhere 
— to  the  capitalists  at  least — to  under-  else,  in  fact — village  markets  (and  city 
stand  Haytian  character.  To  take  a  rev-  department  stores)  are  for  more  than 
olution  too  seriously  or  to  take  the  wrong  mere  trade. 

side  in  it,  to  ignore  amenities  cherished  So,  too,  an  immense  amount  of  labor 

alike  by  African'  and  Frenchman,  to  ex-  is  put  into  scolding  a  neighbor  or  get- 

pect  a  man's  work  of  a  child,  can  result  ting  a  little  produce  from  the  fields  or 

only  in  friction  and  antagonism.  drinking  water  from  remote  streams  or 

Undisciplined  by  modern  economy,  the  a  few  pailfulls  of  sugar  from  cane  or  a 

Haytian's  ideas  of  time  and  space  are  as  change  of  government — just  as  a  child 

uncertain  as  those  of  a  child  before  he  will  quarrel  with  another  or  try  to  reach 

begins  to  learn   "to  tell  time"  or   of  a  a  high  shelf  or  fit  things  together  or  cir- 

woman  who  has  never  learned  the  points  cumvent  its  nurse  regardless  of  cost  in 

of  the  compass.     Even  in  the  ports  we  time  or  energy. 

quickly  learned  to  add  an  hour  or  more  Of  this  maladjustment  the  municipal 

to  native  time  estimates,  and  in  our  three  electric  light  plant  at  Cap  Haitien  is  a 

days'    ride    from    Cap    Haitien    on    the  shining     illustration.       Dominating     all 

north  coast  to  Gonaives  on  the  west  we  night  long  the  other  noises  of  the  town 

never  once  got  an  answer  in  kilometres  — in  unlit  towns  the  drums  and  the  dogs 

to  our  "how  far?"  questions.  hold  their  own — it  also  costs  $88  a  night 

A  like  uncertainty  in  measurement  to  illuminate  streets  too  unkept  for  use. 
shows  in  the  natives'  sense  of  money.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  wonderful  cita- 
Whatever  you  give,  you  are  asked  for  delle,  seen  as  part  of  the  mountain  out- 
more.  There  is  no  cheating  about  it,  nor  line  southeast  of  Cap  Haitien,  a  conspic- 
dishonesty — the  French  priests,  always  uous  example  of  reaching  for  the  shelf, 
your  kindly  hosts  inland,  tell  you  that  a  Built  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nine- 
mule  laden  with  sacks  of  gold  could  jour-  teenth  century  on  a  peak  of  rock  so  high 
ney  from  end  to  end  of  the  island  un-  and  steep  that  the  hauling  up  of  a  single 
robbed.  They  tell  you,  too,  that  you  cannon  seems  a  herculean  job — and 
yourself  will  never  be  in  any  way  mo-  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  them — 
lested  and  that  Haytians  carry  pistols  wrecked  by  earthquake  a  few  years  later, 
and  machetes  merely  as  you  wear  a  ring  it  stands  today  a  massive  sepulcher  for 
or  as  a  boy  cherishes  a  penknife.  I  cer-  the  children  of  its  builder,  King  Chris- 
tainly  knew  of  one  gigantic  machete  do-  tophe,  and  a  colossal  shed  for  crag- 
ing  the  work  of  a  pocket  knife.  It  was  loving  goats, 
loaned    to    me    to  peal  an  orange  as  I  On  the  other  hand,  alike  in  Hayti  and 
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in  the  nursery,  there  is  little  inclination 
to  squander  energy  on  order.  Children 
have  to  be  taught  to  put  things  into  their 
place,  and  Haytians  let  their  docks  rot 
away,  their  bridges  tumble  down,  their 
roads  turn  into  ruts  and  holes,  without 
concern.  At  Cap  HaTtien,  on  two  sides 
of  the  main  place,  still  stand  the  ruins 
made  by  the  earthquake  of  1842.  The 
cathedral  occupies  a  third  side.  On  the 
fourth  stands  another  ecclesiastical 
building,  built  since  the  earthquake,  and 
in  its  garden  a  ruined  wall  still  lingers. 
In  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  cap- 
itol,  sunk  close  to  the  docks,  three  or 
four  wrecked  boats  lie  undisturbed. 

Very  characteristic  are  both  town 
streets  and  country  roads.  Street  pav- 
ing is  going  on  at  present  in  Port-au- 
Prince — two  Americans  being  the  con- 
cessionaires— and  while  we  were  there 
they  were  speeding  up  in  anticipation  of 
Secretary  Knox's  visit,  one  of  the  many 
effects,  let  us  hope,  of  his  tour  of  amity. 
Elsewhere  streets  are  unpaved,  some- 
times impassable  to  wagons  (and  we  saw 
them  in  the  dry  season,  when  they  were 
only  rutted  and  mud-caked),  always  re- 
ceptacles for  refuse  and  the  resources  of 
pigs — like  the  streets  of  New  York  sixty 
years  ago.  The  country  road  illustrates 
individualism  in  another  way.  However 
wide  it  may  be  and  however  traveled,  it 
is  full  of  single  trails.  You  ride  in  it 
single  file,  just  as  you  do  crossing  river 
or  mountain,  and  you  meet  long  strings 
of  panier-laden  donkeys  and  men  and 
women  (mostly  women,  and  mostly  as 
topheavy  as  the  donkeys,  for,  as  on  the 
West  Coast,  the  women  are  the  traders 
and  the  carriers),  and  all  are  almost  al- 
ways walking  one  by  one. 

The  highway  was  probably  made  by 
the  French  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago ; 
the  trails  in  it  are  being  made  day  in  and 
day  out  by  the  descendants  of  West 
Coast  Africans.  Everywhere  we  find  the 
same  juxtaposition.  Champagne  is 
served  to  an  honored  and  thirsty  guest 
—in  the  morning  and  tepid.  In  need  of 
porter  or  guide,  you  turn  to  guard  house 
or  sentry  post,  the  lounging  place  for  the 
uniformed  boys  of  the  town.  Sons  or 
daughters  are  sent  to  be  educated  in 
Northern  schools  of  technology  or  in 
French  convents — on  Government  grafts 
The  gayest  of  aristocratic  Pierrots  and 


Pierrettes  dance  to  music  very  like  what 
you  heard  the  night  before  at  a  dance 
of  the  bas-peuple,  a  West  Coast  dance. 
While  the  <(ancien  delegne"  and  Celes- 
tina,  amazon  and  priestess,  are  being 
burned  in  effigy  by  the  most  amazing  of 
Mardi  gras  masks,  masks  which  outdo 
the  East  and  West  Side  urchins  on  Fifth 
avenue  at  Thanksgiving,  you  are  enter- 
tained at  tea-party  and  musicale,  the 
daughters  of  the  house  giving  you  native 
dishes  (a  concession  to  you  as  a 
"t 0 uriste"),  ~  singing  French  songs  and 
playing  piano  and  violin  for  you — all 
done  too  graciously  to  make  it  possible 
to  explain  to  the  charming  old  general  of 
a  host  that  burnings  in  effigv  were  more 
alluring  than  tea-parties,  being  rarer. 
Moreover,  the  general  very  much  ob- 
jected to  your  seeing  at  all  what  to  him 
was  such  a  vulgar  show. 

Tn  retrospect,  after  further  acquaint- 
ance in  official  circles,  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  burning  in  effigy  was 
permitted  by  the  authorities.  It  has 
precedents  in  "civilization,"  to  be  sure : 
but  the  present  year-old  Government  is 
scrupulously  "progressive"  and  reforma- 
tory. Grafting  is  to  be  punished — as  a 
certain  finance  commissioner  must  have 
realized  when  he  fled  for  protection  two 
months  or  more  ago  to  the  German  Le- 
gation. Haytian  trade  is  to  be  built  up 
— to  the  cost  of  the  resident  Syrians. 
Vaudonx  drums  may  not  be  bought  or 
taken  out  of  the  country,  and  in  at  least 
one  arrondisscment  the  commandant  has 
even  undertaken  to  suppress  the  "ser- 
vices" or  Vaudoux  rites  entirely — at 
least  he  said  so.  and  stuck  to  it  even 
when  I  remarked  that  that  was  a  pity. 
The  costly  gunboat  which  floats  boiler- 
less  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince,  a 
grotesque  monument  to  the  ante-revolu- 
tion Simon  administration,  is  to  be  sold 
— if  possible — and  the  President  is  to 
have  a  new  boat  to  carry  him  to  the  re- 
moter ports  of  his  government.  i  low- 
much  better  off  he  will  be  in  it  than  his 
much-traveled  Northern  colleague  in  his 
Pullman  car ! 

Progressive  as  he  is,  President  Le- 
conte  and  his  friends  won  out  in  their 
revolution  through  anti-railroad,  anti- 
American  argument — also  no  doubt  by 
having  more  cartridges  to  shoot  off  in 
the  air  than  the  Simonites.      (Although 
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it  is  rumored  that  any  shortage  of  am- 
munition might  have  been  made  up  by 
American  enterprise,  and  from  the  gos- 
sip we  heard  I  suspect  that  while  Presi- 
dent Taft  refers  to  Mexico  in  urging 
stricter  neutrality  laws  he  may  also  have 
Hayti  in  a  corner  of  his  mind.)  The 
campaign  cry  was  that  the  Americans 
were  stealing  land  for  their  railroad — it 
is  still  stated  in  high  circles  that  the  rail- 
road contract  was  too  favorable  to  the 
Americans,  leniency,  however,  that  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  company  $20,000, 
including  an  automobile  according  to 
some,  a  tiara  according  to  others,  for 
Celestina,  Simon's  diverting  daughter — 
and  that  some  day  the  Americans  even 
planned  to  bring  back  slavery.  No  won- 
der that  if  you  were  overheard  talking 
English  as  you  rode  through  the  country 
you  were  always  hailed  and  sometimes  a 
little  jeered  at  for  a  "Macdonall,"  the 
name  of  the  first  railroad  concessionaire 
having  become  synonymous  in  the  North 
for  hateful  American. 

How  deep  the  anti-American  preju- 
dice may  have  sunk  it  is  hard  to  know, 
for  in  your  own  case,  a  smile,  a  "bon 
jour,  monsieur,"  or  "madame,"  a  joke, 
seem  to  destroy  it  at  once.  Given  time 
for  other  amenities,  a  visiting  card,  a 
compliment,  a  drink,  and  native  courtesy 
are  unbounded.  As  a  farewell  attention 
at  Cap  Ha'itien  the  little  boy  of  one  of 
our  kind  friends  brought  on  board  to  us 
ten  doves  for  pets — or  food,  as  we  liked. 
The  choice  almost  led  to  a  quarrel — our 
only  one — but  the  bird  fanciers  prevailed 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  cruise  the  doves 
sat  happily  two  by  two  in  a  converted 
bottled  water  crate.  Their  sweet-man- 
nered donor,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
boys,  big  and  little,  who  had  taken  part 
some  months  before  in  the  revolutionary 
outburst  at  the  Cape,  a  night's  shooting 
up  of  the  town  which  resulted  at  least 
in  bringing  his  father  back  from  exile  in 
St.  Thomas.  One  day  my  horse  went 
lazy  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance,  a  Syrian  trader,  the  gen- 
eral and  planter  with  whom  we  were  tak- 
ing our  dejeuner  de  midi,  gave  me  h\^ 


own  horse  for  the  rest  of  the  day's  jour- 
ney. Entering  a  Northern  port  after 
sunset — "which  is  against  the  rule" — 
because,  out  of  gasoline,  we  could  not 
spend  the  night  at  sea,  a  telegram  from 
the  President  secured  us  anchorage  and 
immunity  from  an  enormous  fine. 

Easy  for  us,  it  would  be  easy  for  all 
Americans  to  be  liked  by  Haytians — 
after  a  little  consideration.  Putting  it 
into  a  formula,  one  might  say :  Play  with 
them  as  Frenchmen,  work  with  them  as 
Africans.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  playing 
with  them  at  all,  and  we  try  to  work 
with  them  as  if  they  were  grown  up  and 
in  a  temperate  zone.  But  you  cannot 
"hustle  the  East,"  or  Hayti,  without 
mutual  disaster,  and  remember,  O  ye  im- 
migrant New  Yorkers — bank  presidents 
and  clerks,  railroad  engineers  and  con- 
tractors— that  Hayti  is  a  nursery,  noisy, 
disorderly,  quarrelsome,  wayward,  un- 
critical, living  from  day  to  day,  full  of 
easily  hurt  feelings,  untrained  to  fore- 
sight or  to  self-control,  where  the  only 
discipline  has  been  that  which  the  older 
could  give  the  younger  children.  Do  not 
step  into  it  like  an  exacting,  unsympa- 
thetic father,  inopportunely  curt  or  ca- 
joling, exasperated  by  its  shortcomings 
and  impertinences,  ignorant  of  its  ideas 
and  feelings  and  even  of  its  dialect;  but 
rather  like  a  mother  who  understands, 
even  if  she  does  not  speak,  "baby  talk" 
(even  if  you  don't  speak  Creole,  for 
Heaven's  sake  learn  French),  who  joins 
in  its  dancing  and  "dressing  up,"  who 
neither  ridicules  nor  overrates  its  "se- 
crets," who  keeps  her  temper  because  she 
is  teaching  others  to  keep  theirs,  who 
never  sets  impossible  tasks  because  she 
has  gauged  the  capacity  of  each,  who 
does  not  bribe  the  unruly  or  the  weak  of 
will  to  be  "good,"  who  neither  scolds 
nor  nags,  and  who  is  rarely  scornful  and 
never  contemptuous. 

If  you  can't  all  be  mothers — it  is  ask- 
ing a  good  deal  of  vou — at  least  be  eth- 
nologists, learn  the  hnguage.  and — go  to 
sleep  yourselves  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

New  York  City. 
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Tho  we  may  never  have  a  science 
of  history,  we  shall  have  the  problems 
of  history  treated  more  and  more  thor- 
oly  in  the  scientific  spirit.  Every  at- 
tempt to  apply  scientific  method  and 
scientific  results  to  problems  of  human 
society  should  be  welcomed  as  of  help  in 
replacing  chaos  with  order.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  composition  of  human  socie- 
ties is  one  of  those  in  which  speculation 
and  pious  wishes-  have  for  long  served 
as  the  chief  sources  of  ideas;  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  tendency  is  to  introduce  an 
element  of  fact.  Dr.  Davenport's  book1 
offers  an  excellent  means  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  method  of 
attacking  certain  types  of  complex  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  a  broad  survey  of  the 
kinds  of  facts  that  are  of  significance  in 
the  field  of  eugenics.  There  is  a  short 
introductory  chapter  on  general  defini- 
tion and  aims,  and  another  on  the  main 
facts  of  heredity  as  they  have  been  de- 
termined in  recent  years  thru  experi- 
mental studies  with  plants  and  animals. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  de'voted  to  an 
enumeration  of  human  traits  whose 
modes  of  inheritance  are  fairly  well  un- 
derstood, with  diagrams  of  family  histo- 
ries to  illustrate  these  modes. 

In  regard  to  single  traits,  the  biolo- 
gist is  prepared  to  make  prophecies. 
Most  of  the  traits  whose  mode  of  inheri- 
tance can  be  predicted  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  are  in  the  nature  of  defects 
or  abnormalities,  such  as  color-blindness, 
supernumerary  digits,  deaf-mutism,  he- 
mophilia, etc.  Certain  indifferent  or 
desirable  traits,  however,  are  also  known 
to  be  transmitted  in  accordance  with  defi- 
nite laws ;  among  these  are  eye  and  hair 
color,  mechanical  skill,  mathematical  or 
musical  ability,  style  of  handwriting  and 
others.  A  complete  family  history  will 
enable  the  student  of  heredity  to  predict 
for  certain  of  these  traits  with  as  much 


Heredity    in    Relation   to   Eugenics.      By    Charles 
Benedict  Davenport,    Director,    Department    of    E\ 
mental  Evolution  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington,  Cold   Spring  Harbor,   New   York.      8vo,   pp.    xi,. 
jq8.      New   York:   Henry   Holt   &   Co.      $2. 


assurance  as  the  chemist  has  in  foretell- 
ing the  outcome  of  combining  specified 
reagents. 

The  problem  of  eugenics  today  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
individuals  possessing  certain  undesir- 
able traits — those  that  "cause  a  disturb- 
ance and  an  expense  of  time  and  money 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  number 
in  the  community" — are  increasing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  are  the  normal 
members.  How  to  check  the  increase  of 
undesirable  population  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  desirable  "germ 
plasm"  is  a  problem  for  the  statesman ; 
the  student  of  heredity  can  tell  us.  what 
specific  traits  "breed  true,"  which  ones 
are  "dominant"  or  "recessive,"  and  what 
degree  of  correlation  there  is  between 
given  traits. 

The  book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham- 
lays  no  claim  to  being  scientific  in  the 
narrower  sense.     The  ghost  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  notion  of  the  government  as 
excelling  in  proportion  to  its   inactivity 
peeps  out  from  between  the  pages  of  the 
book,   altho   the   authors   recognize   that 
there  is  much  to  be  done.     The  hered- 
itary transmission  of  traits,  desirable  as 
well  as  undesirable,  is  accepted   on  the 
basis  of  historical  experience  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  biological  analysis,  and  it 
leads   to   a   rejection   of    democracy   be- 
cause democracy  means  "equality."    The 
fine    records    made    by    certain    ancient 
English   families  and  the  general  ineffi- 
ciency   characteristic    of    most    of    the 
South   American    republics   are   used    as 
arguments    for    the    superiority    of    the 
"pure  race"  and  the  aristocratic  classes 
generally.     They  assume  that  relative  in- 
come is  proportional  to  "efficiency"  and 
that    "efficiency"     is    a    heritable    trait. 
They  deplore  the  diminishing  birth  rate 
in  certain  classes  of  the  population,  iden 
tify  in  another  place  high  birth  rate  with 
biological  soundness,  and  in  a  third  place 
attribute  to  the  influence  oi  the  Catholic 
religion  the  relatively  stable  birth  rate  in 

-Hii;mui\  wm  Society,  Hy  William  Cecil  Damptet 
IV lu thorn  and  Catherine  Durning  Whetham.  8vo,  pp. 
viii,   i()o.     London:    Longmans,  Green,  &   Co.     $j. 
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certain  countries.  Truly,  the  problems  of  heredity  to  human  problems  is  pro- 
of state  are  complex — too  complex.  sented  by  Professor  Davenport  in  the 
The  three  little  books  edited  by  Rev.  last  two  lectures.  Most  of  the  material 
James  Marchant3  are  intended  for  the  is  the  same  as  that  printed  in  his  volume 
general  reader.  The  problems  of  race  mentioned  above,  but  having  been  pre- 
regeneration  are  presented  in  a  definite,  sented  in  lectures  to  mixed  audiences, 
clear-cut  manner  by  Havelock  Ellis  and  will  in  some  ways  be  more  satisfactory 
by  Arthur  Newsholme,  the  former  as  a  to  the  general  reader.  The  illustrations 
biologist  and  the  latter  as  a  statistician ;  and  diagrams  thruout  the  volume  are 
both  are  interesting  and  decidedly  read-  excellent,  some  of  them  not  being  easily 
able.  Dr.  Saleeby,  in  presenting  the  available  to  the  reader  in  other  books, 
various    methods    of    race    regeneration 

that   have   been   proposed,    follows    his  Political  Science   and  Economics 

usual  manner  of  classifying  and  subdi- 
viding his  topics  so  that  the  reader  easily  It  might  be  said  of  Professor  Moore, 
gets  a  survey  of  the  field  and  a  notion  as  a  student  once  said  of  Lord  Acton, 
of  the  relations  of  the  various  items ;  but  that  his  lectures  are  like  pyramids — the 
he    has    made    a    commendable    advance  point    standing    out    clear    and    distinct ; 
over   his   earlier   adherence  to   a   rather  down  below  it  the  vast,  subjacent  mass 
crude  conception  of  "natural  selection"  of  knowledge.     There  are  few  scholars 
in  social  progress.  in   this   country   who   reason    so   lucidly 
In  the  Chicago  University  lectures  on  or  who  have  such  resources  of  informa- 
Heredity    and    Eugenics,4'    the    present  tion  to  draw  upon.     In  his  lectures  on 
status    of    the    study    of    evolution    and  Four  Phases  of  American  Development,1 
heredity  is  presented  most  acceptably  to  which  were  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins 
those  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  University  last  year,  some  old  and  con- 
such  matters.     The  five  lecturers   natu-  troversial   questions   are   discussed   with 
rally   overlap   at  many   points,   since  no  refreshing  originality.     Drawing  support 
attempt  was  made  to  correlate  their  ma-  from  the  history  of  our  territorial   ex- 
terial  except  in  the  assignment  of  spe-  pansion,    Professor    Moore    insists    that 
cific  topics  to  each ;  but  the  repetition  is  the   acquisition   of   our   insular   depend- 
of  the  kind  that  must  help  the  reader,  encies    did    not    mark    any    new    era    in 
Professor  Coulter  gives  a  broad  survey  American    policy,   no   "breaking   at   last 
of  the  problems  in  their  historic  setting,  from    the    fettering    past,"    as    a    poet 
and  introduces  the  lay  reader  to  the  bio-  phrased  it  at  the  time ;  "we  were  merely 
logical  concepts  used  in  the  later  discus-  following  a  habit  which  had  character- 
sions.      Professor    Castle's    lectures    on  ized  our  entire  national  existence."     He 
"The      Method      of      Evolution"      and  also  shows,   from  a  review  of  our  rela- 
"Heredity    and    Sex"    are    made   up    of  tions  with  England  and  other  countries, 
material      already      published      in      his  that    the   American    people    are    not,    as 
"Heredity  in  Relation  to  Evolution  and  they  like  to  believe,  "perversely  and  in- 
Animal    Breeding,"    reviewed    in    these  corrigibly  peaceful,"  and  that  they  have 
pages   February  22.     Dr.   East  presents  by    no   means    held    consistently    to    the 
considerable   matter   on   inheritance   and  principle  of  arbitration.    The  most  inter- 
breeding   of    plants,    including    a    great  esting  of  the  lectures  is  the  one  which 
deal    from   his   own   experiments.      The  considers  the  origin  and  development  of 
longest  chapter  in  the  book  is  by   Pro-  "imperialism,"   or,   in   other   words,   the 
fessor  Tower  and  gives  an  excellent  ac-  -   great  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
count  of  the  work  of  DeVries  with  the  Federal  Government,  which  began  with 
evening  primroses  and  of  his  own  work  the   Civil   War   and  which   has   asserted 
with  the  potato  beetle.     The  application  itself  so  notably  in  connection  with  the 

*New    tracts    for   the    Times.      The    Problem    op  Monroe     Doctrine,      the      Panama     Canal 

Race  Regeneration.     By  Havelock  Ellis.    The  Meth-  and  interstate  commerce.      The  War  ltSell 

ods  of  Race  Regeneration.     By  C.   W.  Saleeby.    The  .    ,       , u~~-,   „,,™,1~,1   U^A   i*f  «/~wf  k*»*»t-i 

Declining     Birth     Rate.       By     Arthur     Newsholme.  might  have  been  avoided  had  it  not   been 

New  York:   Moffat,   Yard   &  Co.      50  cents   each.  — — 

4Heredity  and  Eugenics.      By   W.  E.   Castle,  J.   M.  tFour  Phases  of  American  Development:  Federal- 

Coulter,    C.    B.    Davenport,    E.'M.    East    and    W.    L.  ism,    Democracy,    Imperialism,    Expansion.      By   John 

'Tower.      8vo,    pp.    vii,    315.      Chicago:    The    University  Bassett  Moore.      Baltimore:  The  Johns   Hopkins   Press. 

of  Chicago   Press.     $2.50.  Pp.    218.     $1.50. 
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for  the  fanatical  abolitionists  of  the 
North  and  the  obstacle  to  compromise 
which  was  raised  by  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision. At  an  earlier  time  a  fair  settle- 
ment might  have  been  reached  "by  any 
three  intelligent  and  disinterested  men 
whose  minds  were  not  biased  by  parti- 
sanship." 

It  should  be  said,  by  way  of  correct- 
ing   the    impression    which    the    title    of 
Prof.   Frederic  J.   Haskin's   The  Amer- 
ican   Government2    is    likely    to    make, 
that    this    book    deals    exclusively    with 
the   national   government   and   considers 
little  more  than  its  administrative  func- 
tions.     There   is   nothing   about    parties 
and    elections — nothing,    that    is,    except 
a    short    chapter .  on     "National     Polit- 
ical  Campaigns,"   which   seems   to   have 
been  thrown   in   accidentally  at  the   end 
of  the  book  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  chapter  on  the  President ;  and 
the    thirty-odd    pages     devoted    to    the 
houses  of  Congress  seem   either  out  of 
place  or  quite  inadequate.     Mr.  Haskin's. 
real  object  has  been  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Government  and 
the  bureaus  attached  to  them.     He  has 
tried  to  show  in  a  concrete  and  therefore 
vivid  way  just  what  duties  fall  upon  the 
people's    servants,    from    the    President 
down,  and  just  how  those  duties  are  per- 
formed.    That  the  presentation  is  accu- 
rate may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
each  chapter  has  been  read  and  approved 
by    the    President,    a   Cabinet    officer   or 
some   other   high   official.     Even    if   this 
were  not  the  case  the  author  shows  his 
familiarity  with  the  subject  by  his  easy 
command   of  illustrations   which   add  to 
the    reader's    enjoyment    and     elucidate 
difficult     points.       He     has     everywhere 
brought  his   information   abreast  of   the 
most  recent  changes.     No  doubt  he  be- 
comes at  times  a  little  too  statistical  and 
a  little  too  ready  to  measure  tilings  by 
standards  of  bigness  and  cost ;  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Panama  Canal  gives  point  to 
this  criticism.     But,  in  spite  of  such  de- 
fects, there  is  nowhere  else  so  useful  an 
account  of  the  national  administration  or 
a  treatment  that  is  so  well  calculated  to 
appeal  both  to  the  college  student  and  to 
the    general    reader       The    twenty-four 
photographs  include  the  Roosevelt  lions. 

-'I'm    American  Government.     By  Frederic  J.  Has* 
kin.      Philadelphia:    T.    R.   Lippincotl    &    Co.      Pp.    xvii, 

30*.       $1. 


the  printing  of  a  Presidential  message, 
the  files  in  the  Patent  Office,  etc. 

Economics  and  political  science,  long 
maltreated  by  the  historians,  are  begin- 
ning to  come  into  their  own  in  second- 
ary schools.  Burch  and  Nearing  have 
written  for  high  schools  a  manual3  along 
the  lines  of  what  they  call  "the  newer 
economics"  which  is  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  teachers.  Barren  theory  is 
reduced  to  small  proportions,  tho  given 
its  just  due,  and  such  questions  as  con- 
servation, labor,  protection,  transporta- 
tion and  socialism  assume  first  place. 
The  teachers  of  economics  in  Chicago 
have  put  aside  the  textbook  as  the  guide 
and  have  prepared  a  systematic  syllabus 
of  economic  problems  designed  to  serve 
as  the  working  basis  for  classroom  dis- 
cussion.4 When  their  "case-book"  of 
materials  is  published,  as  promised,  the 
combined  volumes  ought  to  provide  an 
excellent  method  of  stirring  the  class  to 
discussing  concrete  questions — always  a 
thing  to  be  desired  by  teachers.  From 
England  we  have  a  new  manual5  by  Prof. 
S.  J.  Chapman  which  is  more  conserva- 
tive in  presentation  than  the  American 
works,  in  that  it  follows  the  traditional 
lines  of  economic  theorizing  and  takes 
small  notice  of  "practical"  matters. 

In  political  science  for  colleges  no  new 
treatise  has  appeared,  but  Professor  Get- 
tell  has  issued  a  collection  of  readings6 
aptly  selected  to  illustrate  the  topics  of 
the  text  which  he  published  last  year. 
Two  new  books  on  civics  for  high 
schools,  by  Foreman  and  Garner,  are 
now  available.  The  former  has  abridged 
his  "Advanced  Civics,"  which  appeared 
a  few  years  ago  and  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  teachers.7  Professor  Garner 
has  written  a  fresh  new  work,8  which,  on 
account  of  its  stress  on  the  dynamics  of 
government  and  the  newer  devices,  such 
as  the  direct  primary,  the  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  will  doubtless 
find  a  welcome  among  teachers  who  are 
weary  of  tabulating  the  Constitution. 

•Elements  of  Economics.      By   Henry  Rccd  Burch 
and   Scott   Nearing,      Macmillan!      $1. 

4Oi'tmnfs  or  Economics.      />'v    Members  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Political   Economy   of   the    University   of  ■ 
Cliicago.      University    of    Chicago    Press       $1. 

5Outi.infs  of  Political  Economy.     By  S.  J.  Chap- 
•nan.     Longmans,  Green.     $1.25. 

"Readings    in    Politicai  By    Raym 

Garfield  Gettell.     Ginn.     $2 

~Tuv.  American   Republic.    B\   S.  E.  Form  an,    (    11 
lury.      $1.10. 

IVERNMENT     l\      l  III      I'miih     STATES.         By     JamCS 

W.   Garner.     American   Book.     $1. 
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Four  Volumes  of  Verse 

On  a  smaller  canvas  than  in  his  more 
ambitious  volume,  "The  Masque  of  the 
Elements,"  and  so  with  a  nearer  outlook 
on  his  theme,  Herman  Scheffauer  does 
fuller  justice  to  his  remarkable  powers 
as  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  Browning  type. 
A  dozen  ballads  of  the  sea  and  of  fron- 
tier life  show  him  possessed  of  the  true 
swing  of  the  sailor  as  well  as  of  the 
savage  mood  of  the  pioneer  explorer.  In 
the  fine  poem,  Drake  in  California,'1  which 
gives  name  to  his  new  volume,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  its 
eagerness  to  seek  the  unknown,  well  bal- 
anced against  the  English  yearning  for 
home — a  novel  theme  wrought  out  in  a 
bold  sea  vocabulary  of  the  poet's  own 
choice.  How  passion  may  tear  the  heart, 
and  how  the  heart  may  resent  the  tear- 
ing is  well  noted  in  "Mary  of  Milrone," 
and  in  'The  Ballad  of  the  Battlefield"— 
a  ballad  that  should  take  front  rank  with 
the  skirmishers  in  the  attack  now  on 
against  the  strongholds  of  our  various 
English,  German  and  American  war- 
lords. From  the  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  comes  the  bitter  cry : 

"Ye  makers  of  war  and  your  masters,  take  the 

curse  re-arisen  in  me, — 
Take  the  curse  from  the  lips  of  my  loved  one, 

and  the  curse  of  the  millions  to  be !" 

The   red  hands  must  be  dead  hands,  the   red 

cheeks  must  be  gray. 
Yesterday  all  red  with  life,  zvhite  with  death 

today. 
Ye  on  whom  sorrow  doth  fall. — 
Judge  three  and  be  judges  of  all. 
For  their  red  hands  must  be  dead  hands,  their 

red  cheeks  must  be  gray." 

Mr.  Clarence  Urmy2  gathers  various 
verses  singing  the  praise  of  the  Far 
Western  hills,  valleys,  and  old  Spanish 
towns  of  California,  all  in  their  mellower 
home  life.  His  California  finds  itself  a 
well  developed  community,  up  in  the  arts, 
music,  and  fine  garden  culture.  It  has 
no  savage  reminiscences  of  the  "40/s," 
no  dallying  with  the  strenuous  activities 
of  the  mines  or  the  hoarse-throated  den 
of  the  gambler.  For  the  poet  troubadour 
song  still  has  place.  The  key  to  his 
mood  is  best  found  in  such  ballads  as 
"An    Old    Guitar"— a    delightful    thing 

'Drake  in  California.  Ballads  and  Poems.  By 
Herman   Scheffauer.      London:     A.    G.    Fifield.      2/6. 

2The  California  Troubadour.  By  Clarence  Urmy. 
San    Francisco;   A.   M.   Robertson.     $1, 


which  one  would  like  to  quote,  if  space 
allowed.  We  give  instead  a  stanza  from 
his  invocation,  which  may  serve  as  the 
menu  of  the  feast  he  offers : 

"Troubadours,  come  sing  again 

To  the  heart  of  hearts  of  men ; 

Come  with  arms  heaped   full  of   roses, 

Wreath  and  garland  bright  with  posies, 

For  we  need  your  fragrant  lays 

In  these  dull  and  sordid  days." 

In  these  same  "dull  and  sordid  days," 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  whose  little 
volume,  "Daily  Bread,"  was  lately  not- 
iced in  our  columns,  finds  a  life3  by  no 
means  "bright  with  posies."  His  muse 
still  haunts  the  shadows  of  the  world 
where  sad  pictures  of  the  concentrated 
Ibsen  type  may  always  be  found.  His 
unadorned  verse  is  vivid  enough — all  the 
more  intense  in  its  vividness  perhaps  for 
the  absence  of  the  softening  quality 
which  makes  even  the  bitterly  tragic 
helpful  in  hinting  at  some  possible  way 
out  of  the  dark.  While  the  moral  is 
driven  home,  the  bitterness  may  be 
driven  in. 

A  scholarly  rendering  of  a  great  Ital- 
ian master  is  Mr.  Ezra  Pound's  The  Son- 
nets and  Ballate  of  Guido  Cavalcanti*. 
The  author  does  worthy  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  student  of  verse,  both  in 
his  interesting  introduction  and  in  many 
of  the  translations  of  Cavalcanti's  work, 
whose  fame,  according  to  Dante,  was 
bruited  even  in  the  lower  world.  We 
say  "many  of  the  translations,"  because 
the  translator  comes  up  sometimes  flat 
against  his  own  theories.  Thus,  he  tells 
us  of  his  poet  that  "we  have  in  him 
no  rhetoric,  but  always  a  true  descrip- 
tion, whether  it  be  of  pain  itself  or  of 
the  apathy  that  comes  when  the  emotions 
and  possibilities  of  emotion  are  ex- 
hausted." And  further,  he  says  that  "all 
our  ideas  of  beauty  of  line  [in  drawing] 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  our 
ideas  of  swiftness  or  easy  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  we  consider  ugly  those  lines 
which  connote  unwieldy  slowness  in 
moving."  Let  us  see  how  he  applies  his 
dictum  to  Cavalcanti's  verse.  Here  are 
the  closing  lines  of  the  beautiful  sonnet : 
"Io  vidi  gli  occhi  dove  Amor  si  mise" : 

'Womankind.  By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Comrany.      $1. 

4The  Sonnets  and  Ballate  of  Guido  Cavalcanti. 
With  translation  and  introduction  by  Ezra  Pound 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard   &    Co.      $2. 
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iiPal  ciei  si  mosse  un  spirito  in  quel  punto,  law  with  a  passion  for  making  up  their 

Che  quella  donna  mi  degno  guardare,  own  DeciSj  both  Grandma  and  the  reader 

E  yennesi  a  posar  nel  mio  pensiero,  h               opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the 

E  h  mi  contar  si  d    amor  lo  vero,  ■    ,    11  ■                   j     i  •    ji                        a 

Che  ogni  star  vertu  veder  mi  pare,  sane,    intelligent    and    kindly    men    and 

Si  come  fossi  dentro  al  suo  cor  giunto."  women  who  thrive  in  fashionable  apart- 

How  simple,  natural  and  straightfor-  ments    as    well    as    in    country    villages, 

ward  is  the  great  Italian's  verse.     How  How  Grandma  improves  the  morals  and 

ornate  and  far  off  from  simplicity  is  the  digestion  of  her  deceitful,  sweet-devour- 

rendering  into  English:  ing    little    granddaughter,    elevates    the 

"The   instant  that   she   deigned  to  bend   her  business  ideals  of  her  son,  penetrates  a 

eyes  little  the  crust  of  silliness  and  selfishness 

Toward  me,  a  spirit  from  high  heaven  rode  incasing  his  wife,  and  in  her  social  ex- 

And  chose  my  thought  the  place  of  his  abode  lences    {     SQ    succeSsful    that    she    be- 

With  such  deep  parlance  of  Loves  verities  *               i      i    n        <•        1               v     v   j 

That  all  Love's  powers  did  my  sight  accost  comes  the  belle  of  at  least  a  limited  por- 

As  tho  I'd  won  into  his  heart's  midmost."  tion  of  New  York,  is  pleasant  and  mildly 

A  rendering  more  clearly  allied  to  the  interesting  reading, 
author's  mood  is  to  be  found  in  Sonnet 

XXVIII — "Un  amoroso  sguardo  spir-  The  Early  Court  of  Queen  Victoria.  By 
itale."  Yet  here  also  the  translator  Clare  Jerrold.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
should  have  seen  the  faultiness  in  his  nam's  Sons-  Pp-  x1'  ™2:  ^75- 
translation  of  lines  12  and  14:  Nothing  that  has  previously  appeared 
"Di  fame  a  lei  merce  giammai  non  tardo."  f  bout  Queen  Victoria  throws  so  much 
"Che  un  Po'  di  pieta  non  fusse  noia."  light  on  her  character,  her  family,  and 
which,  in  his  rendering,  become  on  the  status  of  the  English  monarchy 
"Then  do  I  give  her  thanks  and  without  re-  at  the  tlme  i>f  her  accession  as  is  thrown 

lard."  by    Miss    Clare    Jerrold    in    her    Early 

ancl  Court  of  Queen  Victoria.     Miss  Jerrold 

"Why  this  first  pity  doth  no  annoy.-  Sives  a  most  vivid  P^^re  of  the  VOUllg 

In  the  first  line  there  is  no  excuse  for  queen   with  all  her  girlish  faults  of  tem- 

the  extra  "and,"  and    no    simplicity  or  per  and  education  and  with  all  the  charm 

beauty  in  the  phrase  "without   retard."  ™d  ^  strength  of  character  that  she 

In  the  second  line  a  syllable  is  lacking  sh°w?d  thruout  her  long  reign  accentu- 

and  "this  first  pity"  is  an  unhappy  sub-  ^d'n  the  Sir   of  eighteen  who  succeed- 

stitute  for  "un  po'  di  pieta."  ed  the  somewhat  unpleasant  and  highly 

unpopular  monarch,   William  IV.     Miss 

Grandma.      By    Elizabeth    Lincoln    Gould.  Jerrold  shows  the  people  and  influences 

Philadelphia:   Penn   Publishing  Company,  by  whom  Queen  Victoria  was  surround- 

$!•  ed  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign,  the 

The   heroine   of   this   story,   which   is  many   drawbacks  and   disagreeable   fea- 

hardly  a  novel,  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  tures  of  the  young  queen's  life,  the  hard 

but  on  the  whole  she  is  quite  as  highly  work  exacted  of  her,  and  the  suspicion 

idealized  a  character  as  the  typical  hero-  and    disloyalty   of    the   nation,   tired   of 

ine  half  a  century  younger — a  little  too  Hanoverian  sovereigns.     She  also  shows 

good  to  be  true,  so  far  as  our  observa-  the  queen's   delight  in  her   dignity   and 

tion  goes.     When   she   leaves  her  rural  position;  her  readiness  to  devote  herself 

New  England  home  to  go  "to  take  care  to  her  arduous  duties — the  more  ardu- 

of"  a  daughter-in-law  with  nerves  and  a  ous  because  the  jealousy  of  her  people 

fashionable   apartment  house  variety   of  refused  her  the  aid  of  a  secretary ;  her 

home,  one  fears  for  the  first  few  chap-  clear  intention  to  be  queen  and  her  re- 

ters  that   her  creator  is  going  to  make  fusal  to  allow  herself  to  be  the  puppet  of 

the  banal  mistake,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  any  one  else.     The  story  is  also  told  of 

representing  everybody  in  New  York  as  the  two  great  mistakes  which  broughl  so 

too  bad  to  be  true.     But  with  the  pack-  much  trouble  on  the  queen  hersel  E  and 

ing    off   to    the    South    of    the    nervous  on  others — first,  the  refusal  to  accede  to 

daughter-in-law,  whose  neurasthenic  ills  Sir     Robert     Peel's    demand     that  m  she 

are    distinctly    not    of    the    sort    to    h^  change  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and 

soothed   by   thrifty    Yankee   mothers-in-  second,    occurring    almost    at    the    same 
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time,  the  tragic  mistake  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings. 
The  value  of  the  book  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  Miss  Jerrold's  delineation  of 
character  and  in  her  vivid  representation 
of  the  intriguing,  the  jealousy  and  the 
commonplaceness  of  the  circles  which 
immediately  surrounded  the  young- 
queen.  The  outstanding  fact  of  Queen 
Victoria's  accession — the  one  really  re- 
markable characteristic  which  gave  dis- 
tinction to  her  character  and  redeemed 
Queen  Victoria  from  utter  bourgeoisie — 
was  that  it  was  Victoria  who  became 
queen.  Not  for  one  moment  from  the 
day  of  her  accession  did  Queen  Victoria 
consent  to  be  a  mere  figurehead,  while 
some  power  behind  the  throne  was  the 
actual  sovereign.  This  fact  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  remarkable.  The 
Princess  Victoria  had  been  brought  up 
in  strict  obedience  and  subserviency  to 
her  proud  and  domineering  mother ;  and 
in  public  had  been  seen  only  as  the  shy, 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  Fortunately  for  the 
queen  and  for  England,  Victoria  attained 
her  majority  at  eighteen  before  the  death 
of  King  William,  and  from,  the  moment 
she  received  the  announcement  of  her 
uncle's  death  she  cut  the  leading  strings 
and  the  duchess  found  herself  without 
either  the  confidence  of  her  daughter  or 
any  control  over  the  child  whom  she 
had  brought  up  with  such  strictness  and 
so  little  indulgence. 

American  Addresses.  Bv  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
LL.  D.,  D.C.L.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     $2. 

The  light  touches  of  a  graceful  orator, 
who,  in  after-dinner  speaking,  at  times 
when  other  people  are  relaxing  from 
cares,  putting  away  the  harness  for  a 
tumble  in  the  playground,  consents  to 
give  an  hour  of  his  own  to  their  gambols 
for  the  sheer  love  he  has  of  the  sport. 
That  expresses  the  mood  of  many  of  the 
twenty-two  brief  addresses  included  in 
Mr.  Choate's  late  contribution  to  litera- 
ture. Others  are  of  a  more  serious 
character  — ■  forewords  of  welcome  to 
men  who  have  earned  a  nation's  greet- 
ing, after- words  to  express  the  joy  of  a 
nation  for  a  grand  thing  successfully 
done ;  sad  words  of  parting  for  those 
who  will   some  time  come  back,  or   for 


those  who  will  never  return.  In  all 
these  it  is  the  national  note  that  is  to  be 
struck,  a  note  to  be  sounded  only  by  a 
man  of  national  worth,  skill  and  trust. 
Such  a  man  Mr.  Choate  has  more  and 
more  of  late  come  to  be  at  home  and 
abroad — a  man  to  say  the  last  word  of 
Farragut,  Lowell,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Carter,  Schurz,  Florence  Nightingale;  a 
man  to  lay  on  the  colors  that  mark  the 
gulf  between  the  Tweed  ring  and  the 
Sanitary  Fair  folk.  These  addresses  are 
things  to  lie  on  the  parlor  table  for 
choice  evening  reading. 

•Vigilante  Days  and  Ways.  By  Nathaniel 
Pitt  Langford.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  Pp.  xvi,  554.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.     $2. 

Mr.  Langford  has  given  us  a  lively 
description  of  the  lawlessness  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Idaho  mining  camps  dur- 
ing the  early  sixties  and  of  the  methods 
which  the  better  element  finally  em- 
ployed to  stamp  it  out.  The  narrative 
opens  with  a  picture  of  Lewiston,  capital 
of  the  newly  organized  Territory  and 
nearest  accessible  point  by  water  to  the 
gold  placers  which  had  just  been  discov- 
ered ;  a  picture  striking  enough  to  reveal 
the  author's  thoro  familiarity  with  his 
subject  and  the  force  of  his  simple, 
straightforward  style.  To  this  rather 
disreputable  community  came  Henry 
Plummer,  and  his  master  mind  formed 
the  band  of  desperadoes  who  marked  as 
prey  every  fortunate  man  in  the  mining 
camps.  For  years  robbery  and  murder 
were  their  steady  pursuits.  It  was  or- 
ganized brigandage  ;  those  who  protested 
were  shot  down,  and  even  if  terror  had 
not  silenced  opposition,  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  —  the  canons, 
gulches  and  mountain  passes — favored 
crime,  and  the  long,  solitary  regions  be- 
tween camps  gave  excellent  chances  to 
waylay  pack  trains  or  coaches,  with  their 
precious  freight  of  gold  dust.  Men 
finally  came  to  understand  that  the  bad 
element  must  be  destroyed  if  they  were 
not  to  destroy  the  good.  Safety  was 
found,  not  in  the  law,  but  in  ways  which 
were  well  calculated  to  secure  the  final 
vindication  of  the  law.  The  vigilantes 
met  violence  with  violence.  Needless  to 
say,  the  book  tells  of  many  and  bloody 
crimes,  but  it  tells  also  of  stern  retribu- 
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tion.  Young  men  will  not  be  encour- 
aged thereby  to  embark  on  a  life  of 
brigandage,  as  some  are  said  to  have 
done  out  of  admiration  of  the  hero  in 
Schiller's  ''Robber."  Yet  they  will  ex- 
perience many  thrills,  for  Mr.  Langford 
has  a  dramatic  sense  and  exciting 
themes.  Perhaps  he  embellishes  the  facts 
occasionally,  as  when,  with  the  genius  of 
Thucydides,  he  gives  conversations  ver- 
batim. 

The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man.  By  Franz 
Boas.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Pp.   x,  204.      $1.50. 

In  this  interesting  book  Professor 
Boas  combats  "the  naive  assumption  of 
the  superiority  of  the  European  nations 
and  their  descendants."  Probably  most 
of  us  make  that  assumption.  We  argue 
that  since  the  white  peoples  have  built 
up  a  higher  civilization  than  other  races, 
they  must  therefore  have  a  higher  apti- 
tude, and  that  their  higher  aptitude  must 
be  due  to  superior  physical  and  mental 
qualities.  Thinking  in  this  way  of  the 
European  type,  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  every  divergence  from  it  represents 
a  characteristic,  feature  of  a  lower  type. 
Professor  Boas,  after  a  scientific  discus- 
sion of  the  evidence,  comes  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance :  "Hereditary  traits,  more  particu- 
larly hereditary  higher  gifts,  are  at  best 
a  possible,  but  not  a  necessary,  element 
determining  the  degree  of  advancement 
of  a  race."  It  will  be  understood  that 
such  theories  have  their  bearing  upon 
the  race  problems  in  this  country  and 
especially  upon  the  negro  problem,  which 
is  treated  in  the  last  chapter. 

Literary  Notes 

....Stories  of  stage  life  have  become  dis- 
tressingly common  of  late,  but  Miss  Alice 
Gerstenberg's  Unqucnched  Fire  (Small,  May- 
nard;  $1.25)  is  above  the  ordinary  both  in  in- 
terest and  in  morals. 

....Many  a  fresh  and  happy  expression  of 
thoughts  grown  old  in  moral  service  appears 
in  the  volume  of  brief  essays  entitled  The 
War  Within,  by  John  Edwards  Le  Bosquet, 
of  Boulder,  Colorado,  published  by  the  author. 

....Russia  is  a  country  about  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get  recent  and  authoritative  in- 
formation, but  the  publication  of  The  Russian 
Year    Hook    (Macmillan;    $5)    will    do    much* 


to  remedy  the  lack  The  issue  for  1912  con- 
tains, besides  the  calendar  (largely  filled  with 
church  festivals),  statistics  of  commerce,  pop- 
ulation and  resources  and  much  information 
for  travelers,  including  customs  and  passport 
regulations  and   a  vocabulary. 

....Joseph  Pennell  is  one  of  the  few  ar- 
tists who  are  able  to  see  the  beauty  that  lies 
in  tall  buildings  and  machinery,  and*  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  he  has  been  sketching  the 
Panama  Canal  in  a  series  of  lithographs  to  be 
published  by  Lippincotts. 

....A  new  volume  of  Old  Testament  Sto- 
ries,, prepared  in  accordance  with  the  college 
entrance  requirements  in  English  and  edited 
by  Prof.  James  R.  Rutland,  for  use  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  is  published  by  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.  (45  cents).  The  introduction  is  good, 
but  the  absence  of  all  explanatory  notes  is  a 
defect. 

.  ..  .For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  in  gen- 
eral readers  a  more  lively  interest  in  history 
and  creating  a  taste  for  original  sources,  Mr. 
S.  Plarvey  Gem,  M.  A.,  has  written  a  pleasant 
and  attractive  study  of  An  Anglo-Saxon  Ab- 
bot (imported  by  Scribners)  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Aelfric  of  Enyshajn,  giving  copious  ex- 
tracts in  translation  from  the  abbots  numer- 
ous writings.  Many  rewarding  glimpses  of 
the  social  and  religious  life  in  England  at  the 
period  of  the  Danish  invasions  are  thus  agree- 
ably given. 

....Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson's  Introduction 
to  Science  (PTolt;  50  cents)  is  not  merely  a 
convenient  statement  of  scientific  method  and 
of  the  systems  that  have  been  suggested  for 
the  classification  of  the  sciences.  It  contains 
besides  a  brief  but  very  clear  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  neo-vitalism  which  under  the 
influence  of  such  minds  as  Driesch  and  Berg- 
son  is  now  freeing  biology  from  the  trammels 
of  a  form  of  thought  derived  from  physics 
and  chemistry. 

....The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  school  buildings  and  equipments  in 
meeting  the  larger  educational  and  social 
needs  of  community  life  will  receive  addi 
tional  strength  from  the  publication  of  Wider 
Use  of  the  School  Plant  (Charities  Pub.  Co.; 
$1.25),  by  Clarence  A.  Perry.  The  author 
has  collected  materials  concerning  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  that  have  been  tried  in 
various  cities  in  carrying  on  evening  and  va- 
cation schools,  recreation  and  social  centers, 
public  lectures  and  entertainments.  Mr. 
Perry  describes  these  activities  and  points  out 
their  salutary  effect.  His  book  will  prove  a 
valuable  stimulus  and  guide  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  education  and 
the    promotion    of   democratic    ideals. 
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....The  New  International  Year  Book 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  an  indispensable  work 
of  reference.  Unlike  some  such  annuals  it 
includes  the  whole  history  of  the  year  it  pro- 
fesses to  cover  instead  of  leaving  the  latter 
half  of  December  lost  in  fog.  The  large  size 
of  the  page  gives  opportunity  for  handsome 
illustrations  and  maps.  The  volume  for  191 1 
contains  800  pages,  47  full  page  plates  and  8 
maps.  The  articles  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  fully  cross-indexed. 

...  .In  two  contrasting  volumes  of  sermons, 
The  Mysteries  of  Grace  and  Reasons  and  Rea- 
sons, our  readers  will  learn  how  an  English 
pastor  of  ability,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  of  Liver- 
pool, can  discuss  acceptably  from  the  pulpit 
the  great  problems  of  Christianity,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  very  simply  and  helpfully  a 
noted  theological  scholar,  Prof.  James  Moffatt, 
of  Oxford,  can  present  themes  touching  the 
practical  difficulties  and  incentives  to  Christian 
living.       (Hodder  &   Stoughton ;   $1.50   each.) 

....The  revival  of  the  art  of  pageantry  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  esthetic  move- 
ments of  our. time.  It  has  been  much  written 
about  and  is  beginning  to  be  taught  in  our 
universities,  but  it  is  hard  for  those  engaged 
in  getting  up  such  entertainments  to  learn 
how.  In  the  new  book  on  Pageants  and  Pa- 
geantry, by  Esther  Willard  Bates  (Ginn; 
$1.25),  will  be  found  useful,  tor  it  contains 
detailed  directions  and  dialogs  for  five  pa- 
geants :  Roman,  Medieval,  Colonial,  Mytho- 
logical and  Literary,  and  includes  also  gen- 
eral instruction  and  a  bibliography. 

....We  are  quite  accustomed  to  restate- 
ments of  religious  thought  in  which  attempts 
are  made  to  square  theology  with  modern 
science  and  utilize  as  far  as  possible  scientific 
method  and  material,  but  the  old  forms  are 
largely  in  evidence  and  the  process  of  renewal 
often  seems  to  have  attained  a  stage  where 
the  results  fail  to  satisfy  either  conservative 
or  radical  because  of  their  hybrid  nature. 
Rev.  Francis  Howe  Johnson,  in  his  new  vol- 
ume entitled  God  in  Evolution  (Longmans; 
$1.60),  makes  the  theory  of  evolution  the  basis 
of  his  speculations  and  follows  out  its  legiti- 
mate conclusions,  shattering  some  time-hon- 
ored conceptions  and  reconstructing  the  no- 
tions of  God  and  salvation.  The  author  is 
confident  that  by  the  surrender  of  such  in- 
finite attributes  of  God  as  omnipotence,  some 
intricate  and  perplexing  tangles  may  be 
straightened  out,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a 
thorogoing  evolutionary  scheme  will  strength- 
en every  pulse  of  theological  thought.  In 
an  appendix  the  author  gives  an  appreciative 
summary  of  the  philosophy  of  Henri  Berg- 
son. 


Pebbles 

He. — Dearest,  you  re  the  goal  of  my  affec- 
tions. 

She  (removing  his  arm). — Five  yards  for 
holding. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"I  thought  your  father  looked  very  hand- 
some with  his  gray  hairs." 

''Yes,  dear  old  chap.  I  gave  him  those." — 
London  Opinion.  ■■ 

What  has  become  of  the  good  old  play 
In  which  the  villain  exclaims,  "Hist !  hist !" 

And  tries  to  smuggle  the  chee-ild  away, 
And  the  hero  comes  in  and  slaps  his  wrist? 
— Springfield   Union. 

"The  chump  who  wanted  to  see  if  the  cigar 
cutter  was  sharp  is  not  half  on  the  level  with 
the  fool  that  attempted  to  buy  fence  rails  at 
the  post  office." — University  of  California  Cha- 
parral. 

Eyes  of  black,  of  brown,  of  blue, 
Oh,    I've   suffered   long   for   you ! 
Eyes  of  blue,  of  brown,  of  black, 
Eyes — with  hooks  adown  the  back ! 

— The  Sun. 

Lawyer  (to  witness). — Did  you  say  that  an 
incompetent  man  could  keep  a  hotel  just  as 
well  as  anybody? 

Witness. — No ;  I  said  an  inn-experienced 
man  could. — The  Hotel  Guide. 

quelque  whiskers. 
W.  E.  Massey  left  a  bunch  of  blue  grass 
at  this  office  Tuesday  which  measures  three 
feet  and  four  inches  in  length.  It  was  taken 
from  Tom  Stevens,  over  in  Woodland  town- 
ship.— Lineville,   la.,   Tribune. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer  night, 
Turned  down  the  only  parlor  light. 

The  judge,  beside  her,  whispered  things 
Of  wedding  bells  and  diamond  rings. 

He  spoke  his  love  in  burning  phrase, 
And  acted  foolish  forty  ways. 

When  he  had  gone  Maud  gave  a  laugh 
And  then  turned  off  the  dictagraph. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  other  night  we  heard  a  father  speak 
ihusly:  "William,  your  mother  tells  me  that 
you  must  have  a  dose  of  castor  oil  before  re- 
tiring tonight.  It  is  your  bed  time  now.  Take 
your  medicine  and  go  to  bed  at  once." 

"But,  papa !  I  don't  wanta  take  no  caster- 
oil !" 

"You  must  take  it.      And   immediately!" 

"Aw,  papa,  Idowanter !" 

"William,  if  vou  don't  taKe  that  medicine, 
I'll  put  you  right  to  bed  this  minute,  without 
giving  you  a  drop  of  it !' 

William  was  so  scared  that  he  took  it. 
That's  the  way  to  enforce  discipline. — Cleve- 
land Plain   Dealer. 
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Mr.  Taft's  Acceptance 

In  his  formal  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation made  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Taft  felt 
that  he  must  attack  two  political  foes. 
But  there  is  not  much  in  his  long  address 
that  Democrats  can  regard  as  an  assault 
upon  their  propositions  or  policy.  Their 
hostility  to  protection,  their  vetoed  tariff 
hills  and  the  demands  of  the  Stanley 
Committee  and  their  platform  concern- 
ing Trusts  are,  of  course,  the  objects  of 
his  criticism,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  address — except  the  re- 
view of  his  Administration's  work  and 
the  defense  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
— is  aimed  at  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  lat- 
ter's  third  party  movement.  At  the  end 
we  find  that,  in  the  President's  opinion, 
'Mlie  two  great  issues  arc": 

"First,  whether  we  shall  retain,  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis,  our  popular  Constitu- 
tional representative  form  of  government,  with 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  as  a  neces- 
sary key  to  the  preservation  of  those  liberties 
that  are  the  inheritance  of  t.ooo  years,  and, 
second,  whether  we  sball  welcome  prosperity 
which  is  just  at  our  door  In  maintaining  our 
present  economic  business  basis  by  tbe  en 
couragement  of  business  expansion  and 
progress  thru   legitimate  use  of  capital." 

Elsewhere   in   the    address    he  asserts 

that  the  first  of  these  "is  the  supreme  is- 


sue," and  much  that  he  says  about  the 
Roosevelt  movement  relates  to  it.  But 
in  the  following  passage  he  has  been  mis- 
led as  to  the  attitude  of  Governor  Wil- 
son: 

"The  hostility  to  the  judiciary  and  the 
measures  to  take  away  its  power  and  its  in- 
dependence constitute  the  chief  definite  policy 
that  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  that  class  of 
•statesmen  and  reformers  whose  absorption 
and  control  the  Republican  party  escaped  at 
Chicago  and  the  Democratic  party  yielded  to 
at  Baltimore." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, says  that  "in  every  phase  the 
speech  was  retrogressive,"  and  that  the 
President  "failed  to  discuss  the  issues 
that  every  man  in  the  country  is  most 
concerned  in  at  this  time."  He  is  wrong, 
and  we  must  assume  that  the  address  had 
not  been  read  by  him.  Mr.  Taft,  to  the 
extent  of  3,000  or  4,000  words,  does  dis- 
cuss the  projects  and  propositions  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  whom,  of  course,  he 
does  not  agree  as  to  them.  '  He  under- 
takes to  show  that  the  Republican  party 
has  furthered  equality  of  opportunity  in 
many  ways,  citing  its  recent  legislation, 
much  of  which  has  been  commended  by 
the  ex-President.  But  he  denounces  the 
proposed  recall  of  judges  and  of  court 
decisions,  and  he  can  see  no  merit  in  cer- 
tain other  proposed  changes  which  would 
affect  the  present  form  of  representative 
government. 

Tn  his  review  of  the  record  of  his 
Administration  he  points  to  the  work 
done  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  to  the  negotiation  of  his  peace 
treaties,  and  to  his  other  dealings  with 
foreign  Powers,  speaking  at  length  of  his 
attitude  toward  Mexico.  We  are  confi- 
dent that,  as  he  says,  "the  Administra- 
tion's course  of  self-restraint  with  re- 
spect to  Mexico  will. vindicate  itself  in 
the  pages  of  history."  \T,)  one.  we  think, 
can  study  carefully  the  record  of  what 
he  has  done  and  what  he  has  refrained 
from  doing,  in  that  case,  without  admir 
ing  his  patience,  wisdom  and  sense  of 
justice. 

Many  will  give  to  the  tariff  and  the 
Trusts,  as  issues,  more  prominence  than 
to  the  question  which  he  regards  as 
supreme  V  he  says,  it  is  not  true  thai 
the  revision  o{  i<)oc)  increased  the  aver 
age  of  duties  and  the  cost  of  living.  But 
the  Republican  leaders  have  failed  to  im- 
press this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  the. 
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masses.  Governor  Dix,  of  New  York, 
asserted  long  ago  that  the  Republicans 
in  that  revision  "increased  the  duties  on 
all  the  necessaries  of  life."  Many  be- 
lieve that  this  is  true.  Republican  lead- 
ers should  have  undertaken  to  enlighten 
the  masses  as  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  living,  an  increase 
which,  as  Mr.  Taft  says,  is  worldwide.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  recently  promoted  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
as  to  these  causes,  but  when  will  this 
commission  begin  its  work  and  how  long 
must  the  people  wait  for  its  report?  To 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  ascribed  by  a 
great  number  to  tariff  legislation  and  to 
Trust  monopoly,  is  due  in  part  the  un- 
rest which  creates  a  demand  for  unwise 
changes  in  methods  of  government  and 
suggests  revolt. 

So  far  as  the  Government  policy  with 
respect  to  Trusts  is  concerned,  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  not  at  variance, 
except,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  an  im- 
partial enforcement  of  the  existing  law. 
Both  would  have  the  Sherman  act  sup- 
plemented by  specific  definition  of  of- 
fenses and  both  would  have  combina- 
tions subjected  to  Federal  supervision 
and  regulation.  Mr.  Taft  is  imprest  by 
the  importance  and  beneficial  effect  of 
the  recent  enforced  dissolution  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  Standard  Oil  and  To- 
bacco Trusts,  but  the  people  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  the  court's  action  was 
really  effective.  They  see  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  Oil  Trust  shares  has 
ndvanced  about  50  per  cent,  since  the 
dissolution  was  ordered,  that  the  price  of 
the  Trust's  products  has  been  increased 
by  about  20  per  cent.,  and  that  there  has 
also  been  an  addition  to  the  price  of  to- 
bacco. They  read  that  a  voluntary  dis- 
solution of  the  Beef  Trust  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Government,  and  they 
know  that  the  price  of  beef  is  rising 
every  day.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Taft 
is  not  right,  but  we  are  speaking  of  a 
point  of  view  that  affects  voting  at  the 
polls.  There  has  been,  and  still  is.  need 
of  careful  explanation  to  the  public,  in 
order  that  popular  support  for  the  wisest 
policy  may  be  secured. 

We  are  not  saving  this  in  hostile  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  address,  but  it  is 
suggested  by  the  attitude  of  many  whose 
opinions  deserve  to  be  considered.  The 
address   is   a   comprehensive   and    frank 


one,  which  should  be  read  with  care  by 
all  who  desire  to  be  well  informed  as  to 
the  political  issues  of  the  time. 

The  Success  of  Woman  Suffrage 

While  our  misguided  sisters  in  Eng- 
land are  striving  to  get  their  way  by  the 
old  feminine  tactics  of  everlastingly  nag- 
ging, the  women  who  have  the  franchise 
go  quietly  about  their  business  in  the 
most  inoffensive  manner.  This  much 
may  be  said  with  confidence  about  woman 
suffrage,  that  it  makes  trouble  only  where 
it  does  not  exist.  Even  those  who  have 
the  lowest  opinion  of  woman's  ability 
would  be  willing  to  concede  that  she  can 
cast  a  vote  straighter  than  she  can  cast 
a  stone. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  quickly  the 
woman  suffrage  question  disappears  as 
soon  as  women  get  the  vote.  This  is  not 
the  ca.se  with  everything.  The  tariff 
question  does  not  disappear  when  a  tariff 
bill  is  passed.  The  liquor  question  re- 
mains a  subject  of  discussion  even  in  pro- 
hibition States.  The  enfranchisement  of 
the  negro  is  not  a  dead  issue  a  generation 
after  it  was  accomplished.  But  when  a 
woman  suffrage  law  is  passed,  by  how- 
ever slender  a  majority,  society  adjusts 
itself  automatically  to  this  supposed'y 
revolutionary  change  and  within  a  few 
months  it  seems  to  the  people  as  tho  it 
had  never  been  otherwise.  The  women 
of  California  vote  like  veterans  already. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  are 
some  6,000,000  people  living  under  a  re- 
cently established  regime  of  equality  and 
nobody  thinks  anything  about  it.  It  is 
as  hard  to  draw  an  Australian  into  an 
argument  over  woman  suffrage  as  it 
would  be  over  the  subject  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  desirable  to  have  schools,  steam 
engines  or  weather  reports. 

Differences  of  race,  climate  and  history 
seem  to  make  no  difference  with  woman 
suffrage.  It  works  as  smoothly  under 
the  North  Star  as  under  the  Southern 
Cross.  In  fact  the  women  in  Finland, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  autocratic  Czar, 
have  taken  a  more  active  part  in  govern- 
ment than  in  the  self-governing  British 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Ever  since 
the  adoption  in  Finland  of  universal 
suffrage  in  1906  there  have  been  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  women  members 
of  parliament   and  they  have   with   few 
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exceptions  been  re-elected  by  their  con- 
stituencies. Ihey  represent  all  classes 
and  occupations,  including  cooks,  dress- 
makers, teachers,  journalists,  factory 
workers,  sanitary  inspectors  and  statis- 
ticians. They  belong  to  various  parties; 
in  the  last  parliament  the  twenty-one 
women  members  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Twelve  in  the  Socialist,  four  in 
the  Swedish,  one  in  the  Young  Finn  and 
four  in  the  Oljd  Finn  parties. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  last  Contem- 
porary Review,  the  women  had  brought 
in  twenty-nine  different  legislative  bills, 
of  which  the  following  had  passed : 

(i)  The  establishment  of  laws  for  child 
protection  against   ill-treatment. 

(2)  The  complete  freeing  of  the  wife  from 
the  legal  guardianship  of  her  husband. 

(3)  The  raising  of  the  marriage  age  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 

(4)  The  organization  of  colonies  for  youth- 
ful criminals. 

(5)  The  right  of  women  to  assist  in  the 
department  of  public  medicine. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  police  observation 
over  prostitutes. 

Among  the  bills  introduced  by  the 
women  members  but  not  yet  passed  were 
some  that  are  intended  especially  to  ben- 
efit their  own  sex,  such  as  bills  for  ma- 
ternity insurance,  for  Government  mid- 
wives,  for  giving  a  wife  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  her  children  instead  of  leaving 
them  in  the  exclusive  control  of  their 
fathers,  for  the  improvement  of  schools 
of  domestic  economy,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  as  factory  inspectors  and 
for  enabling  women  to  serve  in  public  in- 
stitutions on  equal  terms  with  men. 

But  the  women  delegates  to  the  Fin- 
nish parliament  are  not  concerned  solely 
with  the  interests  of  women,  for  among 
their  measures  are :  A  bill  to  separate 
the  supreme  court  from  the  senate,  estab- 
lishing an  independent  judiciary,  a  bill  to  % 
give  Jews  equal  rights  with  Christians,  a 
bill  extending  the  suffrage  to  all  adults,  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  punishment  for  cruelty  to  animals,  a 
bill  granting  free  meals  to  school  chil- 
dren and  a  bill  for  improving  the  position 
of  illegitimate  children  and  establishing 
homes  for  them.  The  women  members 
unanimously  supported  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  importation,  sale  and  consumption  of  ' 
alcohol. 

As  a  whole  this  is  certainly  a  creditable 


program,  neither  visionary  nor  unduly 
sentimental.  Few  of  exclusively  mascu- 
line legislatures  could  show  a  better  one. 
The  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  have 
open  to  them  only  two  alternatives ;  the) 
must  either  assume  that  this  legislation  is 
intrinsically  unwise  or  that  it  wrould  have 
been  advanced  just  as  much  if  the  women 
had  not  voted.  Neither  position  seems 
tenable. 

In  Finland  the  women  voters  outnum- 
ber the  men  by  64,436,  but  they  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  put  an  undue 
proportion   of  their   sex  into  office.      In 
other  places   where   equal   suffrage   pre- 
vails the  number  of  women  in  the  legis- 
lative  bodies   is   much   less.      It    is   not 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  women 
in  such  positions  will  be  very  large  and 
we  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be.     The  holding  of  political  offices  and 
the  running  for  them  are  not  among  the 
occupations  best  fitted  and  most  befitting 
for  women.     Most  women  can  find  em- 
ployment in  the  home  more  serviceable  to 
the  State.     There  arise  from  time  to  time 
exceptional  women  better  qualified  than 
men   for  administration  and  legislation, 
and  they  should  nofcbe  debarred  from  any 
offices,  even  the  highest.     But  it  should 
be  made  plain  in  this  campaign  that  the 
women  are  asking  for  votes,  not  for  of- 
fices, and  that  they  want  votes,  not  for 
the  purpose  of   forcing  upon  the  com- 
munity a  body  of  laws  antagonistic  to 
men,   but   in   order   that   they   may   co- 
operate with  men  in  the  promotion  of 
measures  in  the  interests  of  both.     Even 
in  a  political  campaign  an    attitude    of 
"sweet  reasonableness"  is  the  best  policy. 
Equality  now  reigns  in  the  six  Australian 
States  and  in  six  of  the  American  States. 
The  six  other  States  now  considering  the 
matter,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Oregon  and  Nevada,  may  well  fol- 
low their  example.     It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.     It   is  a   demonstrated  suc- 
cess. 

England  and  Germany 

If  the  people  of  two  nations  think  war 
between  them  is  inevitable,  the  situation 
is  dangerous,  whether  there  is  any  real 
reason  for  war  or  not.  We  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  in  both  England  and  Germany 
that  war  must  come  some  time.      Ger- 
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many  is  a  country  of  less  size  than  Texas 
with  more  than  two-thirds  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Her  people 
and  trade  are  expanding,  but  she  has  few 
colonies.  If  she  cannot  expand  peace- 
ably she  would  do  it  by  force.  She  has 
already  the  greatest  army  in  the  world. 
She  now  deliberately  proposes  to  have  a 
navy — if  not  as  great  as  England's,  at 
least  great  enough  to  destroy  England's 
primacy  on  the  seas  in  case  of  a  conflict. 
A  recent  anti-British  pamphlet  published 
in  Germany,  which  bears  evidence  of  be- 
ing officially  inspired,  says : 

"In  1898  the  German  Navy  stood  to  the 
British  in  the  relation  of  1 :6.^,  that  in  1900 
the  disparity  was  only  1:4.8,  in  1904,  1:3.5;  in 
1906,  1:2.9;  in  1911,  1:2.5,  and  in  1912,  1:2.1.'' 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Ger- 
many's greatest  diplomatist,  has  just 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  on 
the  authority  of  the  German  semi-official 
press  to  bring  about  a  good  understand- 
ing with  Great  Britain,  "provided  such 
an  understanding  could  be  reached  on 
the  basis  of  equality  betzveen  the  two  na- 
tions." The  German  Emperor  himself 
has  been  known  to  state  unequivocally  in 
private  audience  that  Germany's  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  as  great  on  sea  as  on  land, 
England  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
Some  have  charged  that  when  the  time  is 
ripe  her  plan  is  to  take  Holland,  with  all 
Holland's  colonial  possessions  in  the  Far 
East.  No  wonder  England,  with  her 
population  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
Germany,  and  her  unproductive  or  de- 
generate submerged  tenth,  is  quaking  in 
her  boots.  Recently  the  colonies  in  Can- 
ada, Australasia  and  South  Africa  are 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  mother 
country. 

And  now  England  has  completely  and 
officially  thrown  away  her  diplomatic  re- 
serve, for  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  asking  Parliament 
for  an  extra  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
stated  the  increase  was  a  national  mis- 
fortune, but  an  absolute  necessity  in  view 
of  Germany's  policy.  The  majority  of 
Englishmen  consider  the  control  of  the 
seas  necessary  to  self-preservation.  A 
navy  that  could  cut  off  their  imports 
could  starve  England  to  death  within  a 
few  weeks.  We  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Government  is  deter- 
mined   to    expand  wherever  it  can,  by 


peace  if  possible,  otherwise  by  force.  At 
least  Germany's  present  course  leads  to 
such  an  inference.  Probably  in  a  con- 
test of  outbuilding  battleships  Germany 
would  win  out  unless  the  colonies  are 
generous  in  coming  to  the  support  of  the 
mother  country.  Even  then  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  England  would  win.  For  England 
to  go  to  war  at  once  would  settle  noth- 
ing. Germany  cannot  be  conquered  even 
after  all  her  fleet  is  destroyed.  Why  should 
not  England  propose  to  Germany  that 
they  sign  a  general  arbitration  treaty  in 
which  each  respects  the  other's  integrity 
and  territory — whether  motherland  or 
colony  —  and  henceforth  arbitrate  all 
questions?  This  will  force  Germany  to 
show  her  hand,  for  if  she  refuses  to  sign 
such  a  treaty  it  will  be  because  she  wants 
some  of  England's  present  territory. 
Then,  after  Germany  had  formally  re- 
fused to  accept  England's  offer,  let  Eng- 
land publish  the  whole  correspondence 
for  the  world  to  judge.  We  have  author- 
ity for  stating  that  the  German  Emperor 
prefers  anything  rather  than  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  refusing  arbitration.  If 
international  public  opinion  fails  to  bring 
Germany  to  terms,  it  will  be  in  order  for 
England  to  take  what  further  action  she 
may  desire. 

The  Summer-School  Girl 

"Ba  pu  li  ga  mo  eu  sk  jo  ve,"  said  the 
professor,  and  the  class  took  down  the 
remark  in  their  notebooks. 

"Da  fe  dr  ho  la  hw  ri,"  he  continued. 
"Please  complete  these  by  writing  out 
the  first  words  they  suggest  to  you." 
And  so  the  class  dutifully  did. 

"Now,"  said  the  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy "we  shall  see  that  the  results  of  this 
experiment  bring  out  a  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes  in  regard  to 
mental  association.  Will  all  in  the  class 
who  have  written  'dance'  for  the  word 
beginning  with  'da'  please  raise  their 
hands." 

Not  a  hand  appeared  among  the 
ladies,  the  only  hand  raised  being  un- 
mistakably masculine. 

The  professor  looked  perplexed. 

"How  many  ladies  have  written  'dress' 
for  'dr'?"  None,  it  seemed.  The  pro- 
fessor was  growing  obviously  more 
nervous.     "How   many  ladies  have  the 
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word  'lace'  on  their  lists?  lias  no  lady 
written  'ribbon'?"  he  concluded,  in  de- 
spairing accents.  "Thorndike  said  you 
would." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  an  elderly  lady 
on  the  front  seat,  "he  was  trying  it  on 
the  girls  in  the  woman's  college." 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  what  is 
happening  this  month  in  a  hundred 
classrooms  where  teachers  are  being 
taught  that  the  summer-school  girl  is  a 
different  species  from  the  ingenuous  and 
gigglesome  creatures  that  go  to  college 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This  lends  the  ex- 
citement of  uncertainty  to  summer- 
school  work  and  makes  psychological 
experimentation  an  extra  -  hazardous 
occupation.  It  may  be  that  these  "nega- 
tive results"  (to  use  the  euphemism  tor 
what  outside  the  laboratory  are  called 
"failures"),  did  indicate  that  the  summer 
school  girl  has  a  mind  above  dance, 
dress,  lace  and  ribbons.  But  then  again, 
the  suspicion  may  arise  that  she  had 
been  reading  on  ahead  of  the  lesson,  a 
thing  no  ''regular"  student  is  guilty  of. 
She  in  the  seat  may  know  her  Thorndike 
as  well  as  he  who  stands  on  the  platform. 
You  never  can  tell  about  the  summer- 
school  girl.  It  is  no  use  holding  a  stop 
watch  on  her,  either,  in  association  tests, 
for  she  realizes  that  the  woman  who 
hesitates  is  lost,  and  if  the  professor  be 
afflicted  with  Freudianism  he  may 
ascribe  to  her  a  hidden  past  of  unspeak- 
able character  when  she  loses  two-tenths 
of  a  second  in  speaking  her  mind. 
Psychanalysis  is  most  like  to  meet  its 
Waterloo  when  it  tackles  the  summer- 
school  girl. 

For,  take  it  any  way  you  please,  she  is 
a  puzzle.  That  is  because  she  does  what 
she  likes.  And  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  a  woman  can  do  what  she  likes, 
why  she  does  what  she  does  is  always  a 
puzzle,  to  the  masculine  observer  at  least, 
perhaps  even  to  herself.  Why  she  should 
elect  astronomy,  Greek  and  woodwork- 
ing as  a  correlated  course  in  the  uni- 
versity is  as  mysterious  as  why  she  elects 
pretzels,  pickles  and  charlotte  russe  for 
her  midday  lunch.  It  is  the  holiday 
mood  that  dictates  it;  the  rapture  of  re- 
lease from  routine,  the  possibility  of 
indulgence  in  caprice.  For  the  fine  thing 
about  the  summer  session  is  that  it  re-, 
tains  a  freedom  and  elasticity,  a  poten- 


tiality of  personality,  that  is  quite  lost  in 
the  lockstep  of  the  rest  of  the  year. 

When  the  lady  who  occupies  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  the  West  Centropolis 
High  School  is  voted  $375  by  the  school 
board  "as  a  reward  for  twenty  years  of 
faithful  service  and  in  order  that  she  may 
improve  her  efficiency  by  taking  courses 
of  study  at  some  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  the  East,"  does  she  devote 
herself  to  the  study  of  Cremona  trans- 
formations, Abellian  functions  and  the 
barycentric  calculus  of  Mobius  ?  Not  she. 
She  has  too  much  sense.  The  card  she 
hands  in  to  the  registrar  bears  the 
strange  device,  "Ath.  3,  Art  4,  Rom.  23,' 
for  she  knows  that  one  who  has  taught 
elementary  algebra  for  twenty  years 
straight  needs  nothing  so  much  to  "im- 
prove her  efficiency"  as  swimming, 
sculpture  and  modern  French  literature. 
If  the  school  trustees  back  home  ever  find 
it  out,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  do,  for 
she  will  never  tell  them,  let  us  hope  that 
they  have  enough  sense  to  see  that  she  is 
right. 

That  some  of  the  freakish  vacation 
spirit  prevails  in  the  summer  school 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  a  period 
of  idleness.  Far  from  it.  There  is  more 
hard  thinking  per  square  foot  of  the 
campus  done  in  July  than  any  other 
month  of  the  twelve.  The  avidity  of  the 
summer  student  for  information  of  all 
sorts  is  something  fierce.  He  or  she,  and 
especially  she,  will  take  all  the  classes  the 
law  allows,  slip  into  the  back  seats  of  one 
or  two  others  when  the  teacher  is  not 
looking,  attend  the  public  lecture  at 
four,  and  be  ready  for  Shakespeare 
on  the  campus  or  the  musical  glasses 
at  the  roof  garden  in  the  even- 
ing. The  enthusiasm  of  the  summer- 
school  girls  is  not  cooled  by  the  hottest 
of  weather,  nor  does  a  dry  wind  dampen 
their  ardor.  They  call  for  books  thai 
only  the  chief  librarian  can  find.  They 
ask  questions  in  class  that  throw  the  in- 
structor off  the  track  like  a  loose  rail.  If 
they  do  not  see  what  they  want  on  the 
curriculum  they  ask  for  it.  If  it  is  not 
forthcoming  they  are  not  backward 
about  intimating  that  there  are  other 
establishments  in  the  same  line  that  are 
more  accommodating.  They  discuss 
their  studies  in  the  corridors  and  com 
mons,   where   erstwhile   was   heard   only 
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talk    about    athletics    and    chorus    girls,  haste   in   eating'.       The   editor  likes   best 

They  swarm  over  the  campus  once  sa-  to  sit  in  his  balcony,  and  pull  in  to  him  a 

cred  to  the  masculine.     They  are  no  re-  loaded  limb  of  Maydukes ;  or,  just  as  the 

specters  of  persons  or  places.     They  sit  sun  rises,  he  likes  an  avenue  where  the 

on  the  grass,  on  the  stairs  and  on  the  Olivets  and  the  Montmorencys  and  the 

professors    with    equal    imperturbability.  Richmonds  challenge  choice,  while  still 

The  holdovers,   the  boys  who  have  re-  the  robin  chorus  is  filling  all  the  world 

ceived  encores  on  their  last  year's  work,  with  joyous  music. 

are  amazed  to  see  how  tolerant  the  pre-  Of  the  berries  none  remains  but  the 

fessor  is  now  of  interruption,  even  of  blackberries    and    the    gooseberries,  and 

correction.       The    summer-school    girls  Nature  does  well  to  delay  their  departure, 

are  so  serious  and  earnest,  so  good-na-  One  may  have  a  new  sensation  who  sits 

tured  and  chatty,  so  alive  and  lawless,  down  on  a  violet  sod,  under  the  shade  of 

so    ambitious    and    self-determined,    in  the  Judas  tree,  to  sample  Red  Jackets, 

short,  so  varied  and  individualized,  that  Crown    Bobs     and    other     gooseberries, 

they  are  sure  to  shatter  the  traditions  of  Blackberry  pies  swell  their  crusts   with 

any  university  which  lets  them  in.     They  importance,   and   their   juices    run   over, 

are  capable  even  of  humanizing  the  hu-  ful1  of  sugar  and  flavor.     Ah !  but  such  a 

inanities.  P*e  was  never  known  on  Olympus.     It  is 

the  only  rival  of  the  cherry. 
a  .  Who  that  ever  ate  a  Rostiezer  pear  did 
august  not  sa^  .<Yet  it  was  Nature's  best 
Our  midyear  months  are  all  well  thought  to  make  ye  pear.  It  is  shaped 
named — May,  June,  July  and  August —  for  ye  mouth.  One  may  eat  a  basket- 
but  August  is  the  best  of  all.  It  is  indeed  ful."  Yes,  Sir  John  Wilson !  And  he 
an  august  month.  Now  the  wheat  fields  may  be  the  worse  for  it.  The  pear  is  not 
are  either  yellow  with  stubble  or  golden  predigested;  only  the  Rostiezer  and  the 
for  the  reaper.  Red  Astrachans  ripen  in  Tyson ;  one  may  venture  with  these 
the  apple  boughs,  Summer  Rose  grows  mouth-fitting  sorts  and  be  the  better  for 
fragrant  on  its  crowded  limbs,  and  Yel-  it.  If  one  cares  for  fame  let  him  think 
low  Transparents  are  hunted  out  by  the  of  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  Bart- 
knowing  ones.  They  burst  open  with  ex-  lett  and  the  Seckel.  Yet  both  these  were 
cess  of  goodness  and  sunshine,  and  the  chance  born  seedlings,  and  they  are  full 
birds  feast  on  the  fragments.  Winter  ap-  of  democracy.  The  pear  orchard  is  a 
pies  are  noble,  especially  Northern  Spies  clean  place,  but  it  is  not  well  supplied 
and  Winesaps;  but  they  lack  the  novelty  with  shade;  one  should  walk  there  just 
of  the  August  apples — the  first  to  ripen  at  sunset. 

and  the  most  conspicuously  red  cheeked.  Rums  are  just  beginning  to  ripen,  at 
Have  you  observed  that  early  apples  the  very  end  of  the  month.  This  is  the 
cover  the  ground  with  invitations  to  help  fruit  that  fills  up  all  the  gaps  and  cor- 
yourself?  No  decent  winter  apples  do  ners,  but  for  all  purposes  it  is  the  one 
this ;  they  are  conservative  and  conven-  fruit  never  to  be  spared.  Who  that  ever 
tional.  Nobody  wants  to  pick  them  up  ate  a  Green  Gage  plum  ever  lost  desire, 
from  the  sod,  for  they  are  still  hard,  and  It  is  the  acme  of  nature's  brewing.  Lov- 
the  harder  the  better.  The  Summer  ingly  red  cheeked,  honestly  golden  heart- 
Strawberry  melts  as  you  break  the  skin,  ed,  it  splits  open  for  the  sun,  until  it 
reminding  you  of  a  predigested  breakfast  cannot  grow  any  nearer  perfection,  and 
food.  Nature  knows  that  we  be  bilious  then  drops  invitingly  at  your  feet.  "This 
mortals,  and  serves  plentifully  her  de-  be  the  poor  man's  fruit,  ye  grape."  Hand 
licious  remedies,  ripe  apples.  over  hand  up  the  trees,  swinging  arms- 
Cherries  still  hang  down  from  the  full  of  fruit  from  all  the  limbs,  trained 
Windsor  and  Rockport  trees,  and  the  over  the  porches  and  on  the  trellises,  and 
Black  Tartarians  are  not  yet  all  gathered  creeping  over  rockeries — bushels  for 
into  the  laughing  boys,  and  the  pies,  everybody.  The  editor  pins  his  faith  on 
Mem. — A  cherry  pie  is  the  best  in  all  plenty  of  Lindleys  and  Brightons  and 
the  world ;  there  is  little  doubt  of  it,  only  Niagaras  these  hot  days.  They  are  bet- 
let  the  stones  be  left  in,  and  so  no  greedy  ter  than  any  cooling  drinks.    Plant  them 
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c  very  where.  They  will  run  over  an  old 
shed  to  glorify  it  and  an  old  fence  to 
illumine  it. 

August  is  just  the  heart  of  the  year, 
when  and  where  everything  is  at  its  best. 
It  is  just  now  that  one  may  have  in  the 
same  dish  the  Rose  apple,  the  Tyson 
pear,  the  Montmorency  cherry,  the  Lady 
grape,  the  Green  Gage  plum — every  one 
an  ideal.  The  meadows  are  still  green, 
even  where  mowed;  and  the  cattle  stand 
in  the  ponds  and  creeks,  full  and  happy. 
How  leisurely  they  swish  their  tails  at 
the  flies !  Each  swish  brings  a  bucket  of 
cool  water  over  their  shining  sides. 
There  are  more  happinesses  in  this  world 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy, 
Horatio!  It  is  our  felicity  to  enjoy  the 
world,  and  all  there  is  in  it,  in  August — 
almost  all.  The  cicada  is  in  the  tree  top. 
The  year  is  at  its  prime.  We  have 
enough  if  we  are  wise ;  and  the  place  to 
get  enough  is  on  a  little  bit  of  land,  tilled 
with  sweet  content  and  industry  and 
good  will.  August  is  no  finer  for  those 
who  roll  in  wealth  than  for  the  modest 
and  temperate  owner  of  five  acres. 

The  Lodge-Monroe  Doctrine 

We  do,  not  profess  to  know  what  state 
secrets  were  divulged  when  the  galleries 
of  the  Senate  were  cleared  and  the  doors 
closed  at  T2.30  p.  m.  last  Friday.  But, 
judging  by  what  knowledge  we  have  on 
this  subject,  there  is  no  necessity  for  "ex- 
tending," "developing,"  "reasserting"  or 
"applying"  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  Sen- 
ator Lodge  does  bv  his  resolution,  as- 
serting : 

That  when  any  harbor,  or  other  place  in 
the  American  continent,  is  so  situated  that  the 
occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  pur- 
poses might  threaten  the  communications  or 
the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  see  with- 
out grave  concern  the  possession  of  such  har- 
bor, or  other  plnce.  by  any  corporation  or  as- 
sociation which  has  such  a  relation  to  another 
Government,  not  American,  as  to  give  that 
Government  praetical  power  of  eontrol  for 
national  purposes. 

•This  passed  bv  a  vote  of  51  to  4.  and  so 
must  be  regarded  as  an  almost  unanimous 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
as  now  constituted,  but  since  it  lias  not 
been  approved  bv  the  Administration  i! 
is  not  to  be  held  as  an  established  and 
permanent  part   of   our   national    policy, 


and  as  such  to  be  communicated  officially 
to  foreign  Powers.      It  is  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be  authoritatively  adopted 
and  promulgated,  ^because  that  would  in- 
volve a  determination  to  defend  it,  how- 
ever large  a  navy  it  would  require  and 
whatever  difficulties  it  might  lead  us  into. 
For,  whether  it  be  thought  wise  or  not, 
it    undeniably    involves    a    considerable 
extension    of   the    Monroe    Doctrine    as 
hitherto  held  and  asserted,  and  must  in- 
evitably irritate  other  nations,  even  tho 
they  take  cognizance  of  it  merely  as  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  certain  rep- 
resentative    Americans.       The     original 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the   unoccupied   territory   of   North 
America     from     colonization     and     the 
struggling  republics   of   South   America 
from    reconquest    by   European    Powers 
(meaning  the  Holy  Alliance) .  As  amend- 
ed by  Senator  Lodge  it  would  prevent 
any  corporation   in  which   European  or 
Asiatic  capitalists  were  largely  interest- 
ed   from    buying   land    about    any    port 
which,  if  it  were  made  a  military  or  na- 
val base,  might  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
United     States    or    its    communications 
(meaning  the  Panama  Canal).     We  do 
not  believe  that  our  national  safety  would 
necessarily  be  endangered  by  such  action 
on  the  part  of  foreign  traders,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  strict  enforcement  of 
such  a  rule  would  certainly  interfere  in 
many  instances  with  the  legitimate  com- 
mercial operations  of  other  nations.     It 
is   true,   to   use   the   specific   instance   to 
which   the   Senatorial   resolution   is  sup- 
posed to  refer,  that  if  the  Japanese  Gn\- 
■  eminent    had    possession    of    Magdalena 
Bay  in  Lower  California  it  might  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  operations  against  us  both 
by  land  and  sea,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  Japan  has  any  intention  of  invading 
this    country.      If,    as    reported,    a    Jap- 
anese   steamship    company    or    a    Japa- 
nese    fishing    company     is     desirous    of 
acquiring    a    landing    at    that    port     we 
have    n^    reason    to    interpret    that    de- 
sire   as    evidence    of    a    belligerent    in- 
tention.      To    deny    the    right    of    an} 
foreign  shipping  company  to  buy  the  land 
needed  for  docks  and  terminals  on  an) 
harbor    within    a    radius    of    -',500   mile^ 
from  either  end  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
,1   very  sweeping  assumption  of  authority 
1  >n  our  part. 
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The  fact  is  that  we  are  doing  a  very  precautions   for  safely   fail  to  be  taken, 

generous    thing    in    a    very    ungenerous  Brakemen   are  not   as   active   in   getting 

manner,  and  as  we  all  know  from  per-  back  to  guard  the   rear  *of  their  trains, 

sonal   experience   the  manner   of   giving  engineers    are    likely    to    doze    at    their 

counts   for  more   than  the  value  of  the  posts,  which  it  must  not  be  forgotten  are 

gift.     We  are  expending  some  $400,000,-  hot,  even  tho  the  day  be  not  very  warm, 

000   for    the   purpose   of   giving   to   the  and  individuals  in  the  signal  service  are 

world    an    international    highway  to  be  not    so    reliable    in    their    repetition    of 

used  by  all    nations    on    fair    and  equal  orders  and  the  setting  of  signals, 

terms.      It  is  very  doubtful  if  we  ever  This   has   been   very   well   exemplified 

get  our  money  back.     If  we  get  the  inter-  by  accidents  such  as  that  to  the  Federal 

est  and    running    expenses  we    shall  be  express  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  New  York, 

satisfied.      And  however  much  we  may  New  Haven  &  Hartford  last  year,  and 

charge  for  tolls  and  whatever  rebates  we  on   the    Chicago,    Burlington   &   Quincy 

may  allow  our  own  shipping,  the  Canal  and    the    Lackawanna  this  present  year, 

is  bound  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  other  These  accidents  were  due  to  the  personal 

nations,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  factor    which    cannot    be    entirely    elim- 

than  it  will  be  to  us,  because  we  have  less  inated  from  railroad  practice  and  which 

shipping.  is  inevitably  the  source  of  accidents  at 

But  we  get  no    gratitude    from  other  times  of  pressure.     Unfortunately,  two 

nations  for  this  generosity,  because  we  of  the  holidays  that  are  most  frequently 

are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  prevent  observed   by    the   taking   of   excursions, 

others  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day,  are 

facilities  which  the  Canal  is  designed  to  likely    to    occur    in    the    midst    of    hot 

provide.     To  propose,  as  has  been  done  weather  and   to   add  to   the   burden   of 

in  the  Senate,  that    foreign    ships  shall  responsibility    and    of    hours    of    labor 

pay  tolls  and  our  own  not,  that  vessels  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  railroad  men. 

owned  by  foreign  railroad  companies  be  While  this  personal   factor  cannot  be 

prohibited  from  using  the  Canal  and  that  eliminated,    special    precautions    can    be 

foreign  companies  shall  not  acquire  har-  taken  to  keep  it  from  manifesting  itself 

bor  facilities,  gives  the  United  States  the  at  such  times  when  mistakes  are  known 

reputation  of  being    hoggish    at  a  time  to   be   liable   to   occur.     While   there   is 

when  we  really  are  acting  with   unpar-  often  a  temptation  for  transportation  de- 

alleled  liberality.  partments   of   railroads   to   lengthen   the 

hours  of  labor  because  of  the  pressure 

Hot  Weather  Railroad  Accidents  °*  ^ZTJi  c,r°!vdinS;.th!s  mtust  ne;.cr 

be  permitted,  but,  on  the   contrary,  the 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  serious  companies'  officials  must  recognize  the 
railroad  accidents  occur  with  special  necessity  for  shortening  hours  and  put- 
frequency  at  two  seasons  of  the  year,  ting  on  extra  men  at  such  time.  It  is 
during  periods  of  extreme  cold  and  ex-  probable  that  during  very  hot  weather 
treme  heat.  A  cold>  snap  benumbs  men  no  man  should  be  asked  to  ride  for  more 
who  have  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  than  two  hours  successively  in  the  cab 
to  some  extent  and  apparently  makes  it  of  an  engine.  After  an  interval  of  rest 
impossible  for  them  to  be  quite  as  ready  for  an  hour  or  more  he  might  very  well 
in  response  to  signals  of  danger  as  dur-  be  permitted  to  take  another  turn  of  two 
ing  milder  weather.  Besides,  there  is  hours,  and  then,  after  another  interval, 
the  well-known  tradition  that  it  is  very  complete  his  eight-hour  day,  but  a 
difficult  to  run  trains  on  time  in  zero  longer  strain  is  almost  sure  to  cause 
weather,  because  metal  is  more  likely  to  some  men  to  slacken  that  vigilance  and 
snap  and  many  mechanical  fixtures  in  relax  the  acute,  constant  attention  need- 
connection  with  cars  and  engines  more  ed  for  the  running  particularly  of  fast 
readily  get  out  of  order.  It  is  even  more  trains,  and  this  readily  goes  so  far  as 
true,  however,  that  a  continued  extreme-  seriously  to  endanger  lives, 
ly  hot  spell  is  likely  to  produce  that  be-  Such  special  regulations  would  add 
numbing  of  mental  activity  in  which  sig-  somewhat  to  the  expense  of  passenger 
nals  may  be  passed  heedlessly  or  proper  traffic   for  the  time,  but  this  would  "be 
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more  than  compensated  for  if  lives  were 
saved  by  it  and  even  a  few  accidents 
each  year  eliminated.  The  attempt  to 
run  trains  in  just  the  same  way  and  with 
just  the  same  amount  of  help  after  we 
have  had  four  or  five  or  more  days  and 
nights  of  intensely  hot  weather  is  almost 
sure  to  lead  to  fatalities,  because  human 
nature  cannot  be  depended  on  to  react 
properly  to  signals  and  even  the  sternest 
call  of  duty  may  fail  of  response  under 
such  circumstances.  We  all  know  the 
sense  of  relaxation  that  comes  over  us 
in  such  hot  weather  and  the  impossibility 
of  doing  even  the  work  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  anything  like  the  usual 
fashion.  Why,  then,  should  railroad 
men,  and  especially  the  engineer  in  his 
cab,  under  particularly  unfavorable  con- 
ditions as  regards  the  heat,  be  expected 
to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  labor 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  during  better 
weather  ? 

Unfortunately,  while  our  heated  spells 
are  quite  as  intense  as  those  which  occur 
in  tropical  climates,  we  have  no  proper 
arrangement  for  meeting  them.  In  trop- 
ical climates  it  is  the  custom  to  lessen 
work  greatly  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
or  actually  give  it  up  entirely,  and  the 
sleep  that  was  lost  at  night  so  often  is 
made  up  by  a  siesta.  We  have  no  such 
arrangements,  but,  as  a  consequence,  our 
people  who  are  compelled  to  labor  dur- 
ing the  midday  heat  suffer  much  more 
frequently  from  heat  strokes  than  do  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  climates.  In  the 
same  way,  in  countries  where  they  are 
accustomed  to  intense  heat,  they  do  not 
ask  from  men  the  impossible  task  of 
long  hours  of  labor,  but  shorten  the  in- 
tervals of  occupation  and  put  in  rests. 

This  is  what  must  be  done  in  our  cli- 
mate also  whenever  the  conditions  of 
continued  heat  demand  it.  Only  when 
we  have  thoroly  waked  up  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  shall  we  have  such  freedom 
from  heat  strokes  in  our  cities  and  rail- 
road accidents  as  will  make  the  columns 
of  our  morning  papers  a  little  less  appal 
ling  than  they  often  are  during  very  hot 
weather.  Each  summer  two  or  three 
such  periods  come  and  we  must  simply 
bow  to  the  inevitable  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  prevenl  (heir  being  an)  more 
serious  in  their  consequences  than  can 
possibly  be  helped,     Our  railroads  par- 


ticularly must  take  definite  account  of 
the  liabilities  and  relaxation  of  vigilance 
at  such  times  and  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  by  adding  to  the'  number  of  men 
employed,  shortening  their  hours,  put- 
ting in  intervals  of  rest  and  tiding  them 
over  the  period  of  relaxation  until  milder 
weather  comes. 

A  Newspaper  The  first  national  news- 
Conference  PaPer  conference  of  the 
United  States  was  held 
last  week  at  Madison,  Wis.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
great  and  progressive  State  University. 
The  entire  journalistic  fraternity  of 
Wisconsin  united  with  the  university  in 
welcoming  the  delegates,  who  came  from 
all  over  the  country.  Papers  were  read 
from  officers  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press  and  from  the  respon- 
sible editors  of  great  metropolitan  jour- 
nals and  small  reform  weeklies.  All 
shades  of  opinion  were  represented  and 
all  found  expression  in  the  formal  papers 
read  and  the  impromptu  debates  that  fol- 
lowed. The  first  three  days  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  question  whether  the 
papers  serve  the  public,  the  unseen  inter- 
ests or  themselves.  Instance  after  in- 
stance was  given  to  show  that  the  news 
was  colored  or  supprest  and  opinions 
bought  and  sold.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  powerful  papers 
present  that  giving  the  public  what  it 
wants  is  the  only  road  to  success.  The 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  was. 
therefore,  one  in  regard  to  leadership. 
Those  whose  motto  is  to  give  the  people 
what  they  want  cannot  be  leaders  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  tho  they  are 
likely  to  build  up  more  powerful  organs. 
Tt  was  universally  felt,  however,  that 
some  exhaustive  study  of  newspapers 
should  be  made  by  the  schools  of  jour- 
nalism, so  as  to  have  the  evidence  at 
hand  of  how  much  space  each  one  de- 
votes to  wholesome  or  unwholesome  top- 
ics. This  has  already  been  started  at 
Columbia.  On  the  last  day  constructive 
addresses  were  given  on  the  'endowed 
paper  and  the  public  paper.  The  address 
on  the  former  subject  bv  our  managing 
editor,  Mr.  Holt,  is  published  elsewhere 
m  this  issue.  The  paper  on  the  public 
newspaper  was  by  the  editor  of  the  I 
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Angeles  Municipal  Nezvs,  which  lias  now 
1>een  running  a  few  months.  While  this 
highly  significant  publication  is  confining 
itself  almost  entirely  to  news  about  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  that  has  to  do  with 
the  government,  the  editor  ventured  to 
think  that  the  time  might  come  when  the 
News  would  branch  out  and  print  State, 
national  and  even  foreign  news,  just  like 
any  other  paper.  Certainly,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  endowed  and  public  news- 
paper indicated  that  from  now  on  more 
than  a  few  such  papers  are  likely  to  be 
started.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  for  some  of  the  schools 
of  journalism  connected  with  our  uni- 
versities to  start  model  papers.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  understood 
to  be  considering  the  matter  at  this 
moment.  We  think  no  university  could 
perform  its  true  function  of  teaching, 
research  and  public  service  in  any  better 
way.  Its  stamp  of  approval  would  be 
enough  to  guarantee  the  impartiality  and 
high  character  of  any  paper  it  would 
start,  and  it  could  be  run  very  cheaply, 
as  the  students  could  do  most  of  the 
work,  while  the  various  professors  would 
always  be  available  for  expert  service 
and  advice.  But  whether  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  takes  the  lead  in  this  move- 
ment or  not,  it  proposes  to  see  that  this 
newspaper  conference  is  continued,  and 
already  it  is  planning  to  hold  another  one 
next  year.  For  this  it  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  good  journalists  and  all 
good  citizens. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Ost- 
A  Bridge  Builder      wald  is  coming  again 

to  America  next  Oc- 
tober, in  part  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Rice 
Institute,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  here  the  founda- 
tions of  "The  Bridge"  with  which  he 
hopes  to  span  not  only  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  also  the  Alps  and  all  other 
dividing  lines  between  countries,  wheth- 
er natural  or  artificial.  As  was  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  Ostwald  in  our 
"Major  Prophets"  series.  May.  2  last,  he 
is  now  devoting  his  exhaustless  energy 
•to  the  promotion  of  intellectual  interna- 
tionalism. With  this  obiect  he  has 
founded  in  Munich  an  institution  for  the 


world-wide  organization  of  knowledge. 
Die  Briickc,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to 
have  it  called.  La  Ponto,  its  name  in  Ido. 
the  international  language  that  he  favors 
as  a  medium  of  communication.  Among 
other  ingenious  plans  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  all  nations 
is  the  adoption  of  uniform  and  commen- 
surate sizes  for  the  pages  of  books  and 
periodicals,  which  would  cheapen  their 
production  and  make  it  easier  to  store 
them  on  library  shelves.  He  recom- 
mends for  this  world  format  the  "hy- 
pothenuse  oblong,''  the  advantages  of 
which  are  explained  in  Printing  Art  of 
April  and  May,  191-1,  and  July,  1912. 
According  to  this  plan,  all  page  sizes 
would  have  dimensions  in  the  propor- 
tion of  12  to  17  as  nearly  as  this  ratio 
may  be  exprest  in  whole  numbers,  and 
they  all  could  be  produced  from  sheets 
of  a  single  size  without  loss  in  cutting, 
since  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  system 
that  each  page  by  folding  in  the  middle 
of  its  longest  dimension  makes  the  next 
size  smaller.  The  ratio  of  breadth  to 
length  in  all  the  sizes  is  mathematically 
exprest  as  1  to  the  square  root  of  2,  or 
t  :  T.41.  Ostwald,  using  the  interna- 
tional metric  system,  would  start  with  a 
page  one  centimeter  in  width  and  1.4T 
in  length.  The  next  larger  size  would 
be  T.41  cm.  wide  and  2  cm.  long,  etc. 
According  to  this  system,  the  sizes  in 
which  all  ordinary  literature  would  be 
printed  would  be  three,  having  in  inches 
the  following  dimensions:  47-16  by 
6  5-16  for  pocket  editions,  6  5-16  by  S% 
for  standard  books  and  periodicals,  and 
SJ4  by  12^  for  works  requiring  a  larger 
page  for  maps  or  plates.  The  medium 
size  of  this  proposed  international 
format  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
The  Independent  in  width,  but  is  an 
inch  shorter.  The  hight  of  a  page  is 
immaterial  except  for  esthetic  reasons, 
but  the  width  is  important,  because  upon 
that  depends  the  rapidity  and  ease  of 
reading.  Experiments  made  on  this 
question  in  psychological  laboratories 
have  proved  that  the  motion  of  the  eves 
in  following  the  lines  is  least  in  reading 
columns  of  the  width  here  used,  so  un- 
less very  large  type  is  employed  a  page 
of  this  size  must  be  split  into  columns. 
To  run  the  lines  clear  across  the  page  as 
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Ostvvald  does  involves  too  much  strain 
upon  the  eyesight.  The  International 
Association  of  Chemical  Societies'  meet- 
ing in  Berlin  last  April  adopted  Ost- 
wald's  world  format  of  16  by  22.6  cm. 
(6  5-16  by  SJ4  inches)  for  its  publica- 
tions, and  recommended  it  for  all  the  af- 
filiated societies. 

Disfranchisement  Governor  Joseph  M. 
in  Georgia  '  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
charges  that  the  elec- 
tion law  put  upon  the  statute  books  of 
that  State  by  his  predecessor,  Senator 
Hoke  Smith,  and  by  which  the  latter 
rode  into  power,  occupying  first  the 
gubernatorial  chair  and  then  the  sena- 
torial toga,  operates  to  disfranchise 
100,000  white  men  in  Georgia,  tho  it  was 
intended  to  keep  blacks  from  voting.  In 
his  message  to  the  Legislature,  there- 
fore, he  asks  that  it  be  amended,  particu- 
larly the  feature  requiring  the  voter  to 
register  six  months  before  an  election. 
Of  the  119,000  negroes  paying  poll  tax 
in  Georgia  only  19,000  are  registered 
voters,  and  yet  there  are  over  a  million 
blacks  in  Georgia.  Concurrent  with  this 
appeal  of  a  Democratic  Governor,  the 
white  Republicans  of  North  Georgia  are 
preparing  to  test  the  legality  and  consti- 
tutionality of  the  whole  law. 

Los  Angeles,  the 
Municipal  Publicity      home    of    municipal 

experiments,  estab- 
lished some  very  interesting  precedents 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  recently 
held  within  its  hospitable  borders.  In  the 
first  place  it  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
municipal  parade  in  which  all  the  assets 
of  the  city  were  graphically  marshaled, 
not  alone  for  the  edification  of  the  visi- 
tors, but  for  the  illumination  of  the  city's 
own  electorate.  In  the  line  of  march 
were  hundreds  of  employees  and  their 
equipment,  so  ordered  that  the  people 
got  a  clear  idea  of  the  working  value  of 
each  department  and  of  the  city  work  as 
a  whole.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the 
community  a  chance  to  see  "how  the 
wheels  go  round,"  to  marshal  the  munic- 
ipal assets.  To  expand  the  same  thought 
of  "visualizing  civics"  an  exhibit  was 
held  of  such  a  character  that  even  the 


Times  was  moved  editorially  to  say,  "The 
greatest  benefit  which  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  brought  to 
Los  Angeles  was  the  opportunity  afford 
ed  the  citizens  of  our  own  municipality 
to  get  acquainted  with  our  own  city/' 
Illustrated  lectures  and  motion  pictures 
were  given  so  that  all  classes  might  be 
reached,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  distinctive 
feature  was  the  all-day  session  devoted 
to  discussing  the  proposed  new  charter 
for  Los  Angeles.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Haynes,  the  father  of  the 
recall,  a  distinguished  group  of  munic- 
ipal experts  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  discussed  the  various  features  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  In  this 
way  the  fundamentals  for  which  the 
National  Municipal  League  has  for 
eighteen  years  been  working  were  prest 
home  upon  the  minds  of  a  sympathetic 
and  progressive  people,  keenly  alert  to 
make  efficiency  and  democracy  synony- 
mous terms. 

C1  .  T  The    British    board 

Skipper  Ireson  ...  , 

of  the  "Californian"     .°f„  mmrY    ,?"    the 

Titanic        case 

agrees  with  the  American  in  condemn- 
ing the  captain  of  the  "Calif ornian"  for 
not  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  sinking 
vessel  on  sighting  her  signals  of  distress. 
Still,  nothing  will  be  done  about  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  cases  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week  where  the  law  fails  to  servo 
the  ends  of  justice.  But  the  women  of 
Marblehead  knew  what  to  do: 

'  'Here's  Flud  Oirson,   fur  his  horrd  horrt. 
Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'   Marble'ead ! — 

"Small  pity  for  him  ! — He  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  ship,  in   Chaleur  Bay, — 
Sailed  away   from   a  sinking  wreck, 
With  his  own  townspeople  on  her  deck!" 

But  there  we  have  the  best  of  evidence 
that  this  harsh  treatment  did  not  add 
anything  to  his  punishment.  His  own 
conscience  was  sufficient.  Besides,  is  it 
not  still  a  matter  of  dispute  today  in 
Marblehead  whether  old  Floyd  Ireson 
was  not  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  accused?  This  post 
facto  punishment,  whether  just  or  unjust, 
.whether  inflicted  by  due  process  of  law 
or  otherwise,  is  at  best  a  most  unsatis- 
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factory  remedy   for   wrongs,  and   it  be- 
hooves us  to  try  to  find  some  better  way. 

Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  urge  the 
boycott  of  meat  as  a  means  of  reducing 
its  high  price.  A  more  rational  way  of 
effecting  a  permanent  reform  is  first  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  causes  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  then  to  decide 
upon  what  can  be  done  thru  municipal 
action  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  State 
Food  Investigating  Commission  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  report  on  Market 
1  'rices  and  Costs  that  shows  clearly 
where  part  of  the  trouble  lies.  The  an- 
nual food  supply  of  New  York  City 
costs  $350,000,000  delivered  at  the  trans- 
portation terminals.  Then  it  takes  $150,- 
000,000  more  to  get  it  into  the  kitchens 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  total  cost  of 
wholesaling  including  profits  is  about  10 
per  cent,  and  of  retailing  about  33  per 
cent.,  yet  the  individual  profits  of  the 
middlemen  are  not  excessive,  and  the 
corner  grocer  barely  makes  a  living. 
The  committee  thinks  that  the  cost  of 
distribution  could  be  reduced  to  about  20 
per  cent,  by  establishing  a  system  of  large 
retail  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

For  the  practice  of  "murder  as  a  fine 
art"  the  United  States  offers  unparalleled 
opportunities.  There  are  three  chances 
out  of  four  that  the  murderer  will  never 
be  brought  to  trial  and  ninety-nine 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  that  he  will 
escape  the  gallows.  In  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  stand  ninety-five 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  being  caught 
and  convicted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  no  wonder  that  we  lead  the 
world  in  this  line  with  a  record  of  about 
thirty  homicides  a  day.  In  New  York 
City  last  year  there  were  119  cases  of 
homicide,  and  in  London  only  19,  so  to 
keep  up  with  New  York,  London  would 
have  to  kill  about  ten  times  as  many.  Is 
old  England  willing  to  be  beaten  by  us  in 
all  the  manly  sports? 

The  decision  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ants not  to  unite  with  the  Northern 
Methodists  has  left  the  field  open  for 
union  with  the  United  Brethren,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  see  this  union  is  almost 
assured.  The  committees  of  the  two 
bodies  have  met  and  found  no  difficulty 


and  no  opposition.  On  the  side  of  the 
United  Brethren,  we  understand,  the 
sentiment  is  unanimous.  To  be  sure,  the 
United  Brethren  have  what  they  call 
bishops,  but  they  are  no  more  than 
superintendents  and  serve  for  a  term  of 
only  four  years,  not  the  kind  of  bishops' 
against  which  the  Methodist  Protestants 
protested  when  they  seceded.  The  union 
is  one  greatly  to  be  desired. 

While  other  Catholic  journals  of  less 

weight  are  abusing    the    godless  public 

schools    and    the    infidel    universities,  in 

The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  the  leader  of 

them  all,  we  find  the  following: 

"To  argue  that  the  Catholic  students  should 
be  induced  to  leave  the  secular  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  enter  Catholic  institutions, 
is  to  advocate  something  that  is  impracticable 
to  the  point  of  being  morally  impossible.  The 
same  reasons  that  have  brought  Catholic  stu- 
dents to  the  secular  institutions  will  keep 
them  there,  and  these  reasons  are  to  be  found 
in  the  splendid  equipment,  the  giving  of 
courses  that  no  Catholic  college  has  the  means 
to  offer,  the  prestige  of  State  university  de- 
grees, the  free  tuition,  the  proximity  to  home, 
and  the  other  material  advantages  of  the  secu- 
lar institutions." 

The  indignation  of  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Anglican  Church  at  the  proposed 
bill  for  Welsh  disestablishment  expresses 
itself  without  restraint.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  a  Welsh  diocese,  calls  it  "the 
meanest  little  bill  ever  brought  before 
Parliament" ;  and  The  Guardian,  the 
leading  Anglican  paper,  says  that  "to  the 
morals  of  the  burglar  the  Government 
adds  the  temper  of  the  huckster." 

The  chemists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  analyzing  the 
holes  in  Swiss  cheese  and  find  that  they 
consist  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxid  and  ni- 
trogen, with  sometimes,  when  things  go 
wrong,  a  little  hydrogen.  This  is  inter- 
esting so  far  as  it  goes,  but  what  we  "want 
to  know  is  the  name  of  the  tune  that  is 
played  when  a  thin  slice  of  Swiss  cheese 
is  run  thru  the  pianola. 

When  President  Taft  said  that  the 
Panama  Canal  would  be  in  operation  in 
1913  he  was  thinking  only  of  the  time 
necessary  to  cut  thru  the  Culebra  Hill 
and  construct  the  Gatun  Dam.  He  did 
not  include  in  his  estimates  the  time  that 
Congress  will  take  in  talking  about  what 
the  tolls  shall  be. 


Insurance 


Expense^Factor  in  Fire  Insurance 

Managers  of  fire  insurance  com- 
panies and  leading  State  commissioners 
of  insurance  agree  that  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  conduct  of  the  fire 
insurance  business  is  somewhat  greater 
than  it  should  be.  Both  admit  that  the 
task  involved  in  making  any  substantial 
reduction  in  the  cost  is  traught  with  diffi- 
culties. Customs  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
business  that  are  not  easy  to  abandon, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  system  as 
practised  is,  in  some  respects,  faulty. 

The  principal  expense  incident  to 
handling  the  business  lies  in  the  compen- 
sation that  the  middleman  receives.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  commodities 
which  the  American  people  purchase,  the 
seller  is  compelled  to  deliver  at  the  doors 
of  his  customers.  We  will  not — at  least 
we  do  not — buy  our  insurance  direct 
from  the  companies.  We  could  do  it  if 
we  would,  and,  in  the  matter  of  fire  in- 
surance, save  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
present  cost.  Using  the  experience  of 
191 1  of  the  companies  reporting  to  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department,  that 
would  be  a  saving  of  $56,000,000  a  year. 
We  not  only  will  not  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter ourselves,  but  we  are  so  ignorant  and 
so  careless  in  that  regard  we  neither 
know  what  we  need,  nor,  when  we  buy 
and  pay,  what  we  have  received.  We 
leave  the  whole  duty  to  be  performed  by 
agents  and  brokers. 

What  proportion  of  our  best  business 
men  know  the  exact  conditions  and 
stipulations  that  ought  to  be  inserted  in 
their  fire  insurance  policies  in  order  that 
they  will  be  properly  and  completely 
covered  against  loss  by  fire?  How 
many  read  their  policies  and  know  what 
they  have  obligated  themselves  to  do? 
The  number  in  either  case  is  disgrace- 
fully small.  That  which  we  will  not  do 
for  ourselves  we  must  employ  and  pay 
others  to  do  for  us. 

The  Independent  has  looked   up  a- 
few  facts  out  of  the   1QT2  report  of  the 


Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New 
York,  bearing  on  the  management  ex- 
penses of  the  180  fire  insurance  com- 
panies subject  to  that  office  and  making 
sworn  reports  to  it.  We  find  that  those 
companies  received  in  19TI  an  aggregate 
of  $280,875,795  in  premiums ;  that  they 
paid  for  commissions  to  agents  and 
brokers,  salaries  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees, taxes  and  licenses,  etc.,  a  total  of 
$97,220,374,  or  at  the  rate  of  34.61  per 
cent.  of  the  premiums.  The  account 
stands  briefly  as  under : 

Commissions  to  agents  and 

brokers    $04,842,912 — 23.10$ 

Salaries  to  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  other  office 
expenses   24,140,933 —  8.61% 

Taxes,  licenses,  etc.,   8,236,529 —  2.gorV 

Total   $97,220,374— 34.61  % 

Of  course,  the  expense  due  to  taxes 
and  licenses  is  one  beyond  the  control  of 
the  companies,  and  its  burden  must  be 
borne  by  the  State.  It  is  unreasonably 
high,  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  premi- 
ums collected.  We  believe,  upon  the 
knowledge  we  have  gathered  of  the  lead- 
ing companies  during  a  generation  of 
observation  of  their  management,  that 
their  home  office  affairs — salaries  to  offi- 
cers and  employees,  rent,  printing,  sta- 
tionery, etc. — are  carefully  and  econom- 
ically administered,  and  that  while,  in 
particular  cases,  the  cost  may  be  low- 
ered, the  efficiency  of  the  service  will 
not  permit  much  of  a  reduction  from 
the  figures  quoted  above.  But  there  is 
indubitably  room  for  a  vast  reform  in 
putting  the  business  on  the  books  b) 
agents  and  brokers.  It  is  unreasonable 
that  23  cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  in 
premiums  should  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  middlemen.  The  insuring  public  arc 
mainly  responsible  for  this  costly  folly, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  companies, 
nevertheless,  to  institute  such  reforms  as 
they  can  to  minimize  its  effects.  There 
are,  to  begin  with,  too  many  agents  and 
brokers  living  on  the  business.  Not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  them  should  be 
eliminated. 
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Securities  and  Trade 

The  quantity  of  business  done  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  week 
was  not  large  (1,815,000  shares),  but  it 
exceeded  that  of  the  week  before  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  the  net  result 
was  a  considerable  gain  in  prices.  The 
advance  was  quite  noticeable  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  but  the  close  on  Sat- 
urday was  below  the  highest  figures. 
Gains  made  by  representative  stocks  are 
shown  below  : 

Shares.  Gain. 

84,000  American  Can    -f-  3^ 

69,450  Amalgamated  Copper   -j-     %i 

9,400  American  Smelting -\-     Yz 

9,850  American  Tobacco   +10^2 

34,230  Atchison    -j-  1% 

57,x35  Canadian  Pacific   -j-  9 

31,900  St.   Paul   +  4/4 

57,100  Great  Northern   .., -j-  l5A 

46,000  Lehigh  Valley   -f  37A 

15,800  National  Biscuit   -j-  8 

66,016  Northern  Pacific   -j-  4% 

T3>550  Pennsylvania    -+-  1 

4,826  New  York  Central   +  l% 

243,600  Reading   -\-  2 

261,660  Union  Pacific   -j-  2^4 

468,400  Steel  Common   -j-  l3A 

It  will  be  seen  that  trading  in  the  last 
three    stocks    was    41    per    cent,  of  the 
week's  business.       Prices  were  affected 
favorably  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  re- 
port for  the  year's  second  quarter,  news 
about  the  crops  (cotton  excepted),  activ- 
ity at  the  steel  mills,  a  further  advance 
of   steel    prices,    apparently   trustworthy 
reports    that    Governor    Wilson    desired 
only  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff,  a 
conviction  that  tariff  changes  would  not 
be  made  at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  reports  of  optimistic  business 
sentiment    in    the  West,  Northwest    and 
Southwest.     The  Steel  Corporation's  net 
earnings  for  the  quarter  were  $25,102,- 
265,  or  41  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  quarter  immediately  preceding,  these 
profits    adding    $56,000    to    the    surplus 
(after  the  payment  of  dividends  and  fixt 
charges),   while  those  of  the  preceding- 
quarter  had  shown  a  deficit  of  $6,292,- 
000.     The  recent  course  of  the  net  earn- 
ings may  be  seen  from  the  following: 
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Quarters.            1910.  1911.                     1912. 

First    $37,667,596  $23,519,203     $17,826,973 

Second   . .  .  40,170,960  28,108,520      25,102,265 

Third    ....  37,365,157  29,532,725 

Fourth    ...  25,990,978  23,105,115 

Higher  prices  for  steel  have  been  due 
mainly  to  a  pressure  of  buyers'  demands. 
Charles  M.  Schwab  said  the  Bethlehem 
plants  were  working  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  and  that  the  company  had  been 
forced  to  decline  orders.  Reports  about 
general  trade  were  quite  favorable.  Sev- 
eral special  inquiries,  addrest  to  bank  of- 
ficers and  others  thruout  the  country, 
brought  optimistic  responses.  It  was 
noticeable  that,  as  a  rule,  political  events 
were  not  affecting  business  sentiment  or 
conditions.  The  cotton  crop  will  not  be 
a  large  one,  for  the  Government's  report 
shows  that  the  condition  on  July  25  was 
only  76.5  of  normal,  against  80.4  one 
month  earlier,  and  89.1  a  year  ago. 

....This  city's  share  of  the  world's 
output  of  certain  agricultural  products, 
as  estimated  officially  at  Washington,  is 
as  follows:  Wheat,  19.8  per  cent. ;  corn. 
74.8;  oats,  24;  cotton,  59;  tobacco,  31; 
flaxseed,  25. 

.  .  .  .This  country's  output  of  pig  iron 
in  the  first  half  of  1912  was  14,073,274 
tons  (against  11,982,551  in  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding),  a  quan- 
tity recently  exceeded  only  in  the  second 
half  of  1909  and  the  first  half  of  1910. 

...  .It  has  practically  been  decided  by 
the  Treasury  Department  that  the  size  of 
all  of  our  national  currency  and  national 
bank  notes  shall  be  reduced  by  about 
one-third,  or  from  7.28  by  3.04  inches  to 
6  by  2y2  inches.  The  change,  it  is  said, 
will  cause  a  saving  of  $1,100,000  a  year. 

....  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  number 
of  immigrant  aliens  received  in  this 
country  was  1,017,155,  but  178,083  did 
not  intend  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents. After  allowance  is  made  for  these 
and  for  other  foreign-born  persons,  who 
departed  to  become  permanent  residents 
elsewhere,  it  is  estimated  that  the  year's 
movement  to  and  fro  caused  a  net  addi- 
tion of  401,863  to  the  population. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


The  New  Party's     The  convention  of  the 

Convention  llew   Part>'  led  by   Mr- 

Roosevelt      began      in 

Chicago  on  the  5th.  Ex-Senator  Bev- 
eridge,  of  Indiana,  was  the  chairman, 
and  his  address  was  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  first  day's  proceedings.  The 
new  party,  he  said,  stood  for  broader  lib- 
erty, fuller  justice,  social  brotherhood 
against  a  savage  individualism,  equal 
rights  and  the  rule  of  the  people.  He 
would  have  the  tariff  taken  out  of  pol- 
itics by  creating  a  permanent  commis- 
sion, and  would  modernize  the  Anti- 
Trust  law.  He  described  at  length  what 
he  regarded  as  an  ideal  tariff,  and  de- 
nounced the  "brazen  robberies"  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  revision.  The  recent  dis- 
solution of  certain  Trusts  had  been  inef- 
<  fective.  Much  of  his  address  was  in 
support  of  the  propositions  afterward 
adopted  in  the  party's  platform.  The 
convention  was  an  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic one,  and  women  were  prominent  in 
it.  On  the  second  day  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  platform  was 
greeted  by  cheers,  songs,  marches,  etc., 
which  consumed  fifty-eight  minutes.  His 
address  was  a  very  long  one,  21,000 
words,  and  would  fill  about  twenty-eight 
of  our  pages.  Obviously  we  can  pre- 
sent here  only  a  brief  summary  of  it. 
The  old  parties,  he  said,  were  husks, 
boss-ridden  and  privilege-controlled.  This 
new  movement  was  one  of  truth,  sincer- 
ity and  wisdom.  The  real  and  great 
questions  were  to  be  faced,  not  evaded. 
We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
economic  evolution,  and  we  conld  go  for- 
ward only  by  breaking  up  the  old  party 
organizations  and  obliterating  the  old 
cleavage  lines  of  dead  issues.  Both  the 
old  corrupt  party  machines  were  under 


the  dominion  of  the  plunder  league  of 
professional  politicians,  who  were  con- 
trolled by  the  great  beneficiaries  of  privi- 
lege and  reaction.  Neither  the  Republi- 
can nor  the  Democratic  platform  con- 
tained the  slightest  promise  of  approach- 
ing the  great  problems  of  the  day  either 
with  understanding  or  good  faith.  So 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  genuine  Progres- 
sive movement.  The  people  must  rule. 
There  should  be  provision  by  national 
law  for  Presidential  primaries.  United 
States  Senators  should  be  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  short  ballot  should 
be  used ;  there  should  be  stringent 
corrupt  practices  laws,  and  publicity  for 
campaign  contributions  during  cam- 
paigns. The  entire  Wall  Street  press 
was  denouncing  the  direct  primary,  in 
the  interest  of  the  bosses  and  special 
privilege.  He  repeated  his  familiar 
argument  in  favor  of  a  recall  of  court 
decisions  in  constitutional  cases.  He  did 
not  question  the  general  honesty  of  the 
courts,  but  prohibitions  which  had  been 
intended  as  safeguards  for  the  citizen 
had  become  barriers  against  political  and 
social  justice.  He  spoke  at  length  for 
measures  in  the  interest  of  wage  work- 
ers, the  tool  users  who  should  be  helped 
to  become  in  part  tool  owners.  Employ- 
ers should  be  required  to  file  wage  scales 
with  the  authorities,  minimum  wage 
commissions  should  be  established,  and 
minimum  wage  standards  for  the  wages 
of  women,  with  standards  for  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents  and  diseases. 
Night  labor  of  women  and  children 
should  be  prohibited,  and  there  should 
be  an  eight-hour  day  in  continuous  in- 
dustries. Many  other  changes  were  ad- 
vocated, including  old-age  insurance. 
Woman    suffrage    was     favored,    and    a 
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strengthening  of  the  pure  food  law  de- 
manded. The  Country  Life  Commission 
should  be  revived,  and  everything  possi- 
ble should  be  done  to  make  farm  life 
both  profitable  and  attractive.  The  tenr 
dency  toward  tenant  farming  should  be 
checked.  He  repeated  his  well  known 
views  about  Trusts.  "Our  aim,"  said 
he,  "is  to  control  business,  not  to  stran- 
gle it."  The  Sherman  act  should  be  re- 
tained, but  must  not  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient. As  a  sole  remedy  it  had  com- 
pletely broken  down  in  actual  practice. 
We  should  utilize  those  forms  of  indus- 
trial organization  that  are  indispensable 
to  the  highest  productivity  and  efficiency. 
A  national  industrial  commission  should 
be  created  with  power  to  regulate  and 
control  all  great  industrial  concerns  en- 
gaged in  interstate  business.  His  plan 
for  such  a  commission  he  described  at 
length.  The  recent  dissolution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts  had 
been  a  farce.  He  believed  in  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  but  one  primarily  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  wage  worker  and  the  con- 
sumer. There  should  be  a  permanent 
tariff  commission,  and    revision    should 


be  schedule  by  schedule.  He  made  many 
recommendations  for  action  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  middleman.  Abolition  of  the 
protective  tariff  would  not  give  substan- 
tial benefit  to  the  consumer,  but  would 
be  disastrous  to  wage  workers,  business 
men  and  farmers.  Wrong  taxation,  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  waste  and  extrava- 
gance were  among  the  causes  of  high 
prices.  The  increased  output  of  gold 
was  partly  responsible.  There  should  be 
a  searching  inquiry  by  a  non-partisan 
body  of  experts.  There  was  no  greater 
issue  than  conservation.  Alaska  should 
be  developed,  and  the  Government 
should  construct,  own  and  operate  rail- 
roads there.  The  navy  should  steadily 
be  built  up,  and  the  Panama  Canal  must 
be  fortified.  Concerning  tolls,  we  must 
keep  our  word  given  in  the  treaty,  which 

forbade  discrimination. On  the  third 

day  the  convention  nominated  by  accla- 
mation Mr.  Roosevelt  for  President  and 
Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's name  was  presented  by  William  A. 
Prendergast,    of    New    York.      Among 
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THEODORE    ROOSEVELT   IN   CHICAGO 
The    candidate    of  the   new   Progressive   party  speaking  from   his   automobile  in   front   of  the   Congress  Hotel  in 

Chicago  on  August  5 
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JANE  ADDAMS,  OF  HULL  HOUSE 
Miss  Jane  Addams  has  received  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  telegram  from  which  we  quote  a  few  sentences: 
"I  wished  to  see  you  in  person  to  thank  you  for  seconding  me.  I  do  it  now  instead.  ...  In  this  great 
new  National  Convention  of  a  new  party  women  have  thereby  been  shown  to  have  their  places  to  fill  pre- 
cisely as  men  have,  and  on  an  absolute  equality.  .  .  .  My  earnest  hope  is  to  see  the  Progressive  party 
movement  in  ail  its  State  and  local  divisions  recognize  this  fact  precisely  as  it  has  been  recognized  at  the 
National  Convention.  Our  party  stands  for  social  and  industrial  justice  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
women  and  men  will  make  within  the  party  for  the  cause  with  the  same  high  sincerity  of  purpose  and  with 
like    efficiency." 


those  seconding  this  nomination  were 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago ;  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island.  John  M. 
Parker,  of  New  Orleans ;  James  R.  Gar- 
field, GifTord  Pinchot,  William  Flinn  and 
several  others  spoke  for  Governor  John- 
son. In  a  brief  speech  of  acceptance, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  honor  was  the 
greatest  that  ever  had  come  to  him. 
Governor  Johnson  asserted  that  he  would 
rather  go  down  to  defeat  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  than  go  to  victory  with  any 
other  Presidential  candidate.  The  dox- 
ologv  was  sung,  and  then  the  convention 
adjourned.  Senator  Dixon  is  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  national  committee,  and 
George  W.  Perkins  will  be  at  the  head 
of  the  campaign  executive  committee.  It 
is  reported  that  they  expect  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  have  at  least  138  electoral 
votes. 


The  new  party's  platform 
Its  Platform     asserts  that  both  of  the  old 

parties  have  become  tools 
of  corrupt  interests,  and  calls  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  unholy  alliance  between 
corrupt  business  and  corrupt  politics. 
The  Progressive  party,  it  says,  stands 
for  direct  primaries,  Presidential  prefer- 
ence primaries,  direct  popular  election  o\ 
Senators  and  the  short  ballot,  "with 
responsibility  to  the  people  secured  by 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall."  It 
pledges  itself  to  provide  a  more  easy  and 
expeditions  method  of  airlanding  the 
Constitution,  to  work  for  w  ,  :i;m  suf- 
frage, campaign  fund  publicity,  strict 
limitation  of  campaign  expenditures,  the 
registration  of  lobbyists,  publicity  of 
committee  hearings  in  Washington 
C those  on  foreign  affairs  excepted),  and 
the  exclusion  i)\  Federal  officers  from 
State  or  national  political  organizations 
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GOVERNOR    WILSON    AND    THE    NOTIFICATION  COMMITTEE 
The   expression   on  the   faces   of  those  present    at    the    official    notification    at    Sea    Girt,    N.    J.,    last    week, 
would   indicate  Democratic  confidence  of  success.      Governor    Wilson    stands    in    the    center    of    the    group    bare- 
headed and  at  the  right   also  bareheaded  stands  Governor  Marshall,  the  Democratic  candiate  for  Vice-President 


and  from  delegates'  seats  in  nominating 
conventions.  It  would  empower  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  upon  court  decisions  relating 
to  the  constitutionality  of  laws  passed 
under  the  police  power  of  the  State ; 
would  have  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
prohibited  when  they  would  not  apply  if 
no  labor  dispute  existed,  and  would  give 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  to  a  person 
cited  for  contempt  in  a  labor  dispute, 
except  when  the  contempt  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  actual  presence  of  the  court 
or  so  near  to  it  as  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  There  is  a 
long  list  of  pledges  relating  to  labor.  It 
includes  the  advocacy  of  minimum 
safety  and  health  standards,  prohibition 
of  child  labor,  minimum  wage  standards 
for  women,  a  living  wage  in  all  indus- 
trial occupations,  prohibition  of  night 
work  for  women,  abolition  of  the  con- 
vict contract  labor  system,  and  publicity 
for  wages  and  hours.  The  party  stands 
for  a  revival  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
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mission,  a  full  and  immediate  inquiry  as 
to  the  high  cost  of  living,  a  single  and 
comprehensive  national  health  service, 
strong-  national  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  business  by 
means  of  a  Federal  commission,  addi- 
tions to  strengthen  the  Sherman  act, 
physical  valuation  of  railroad  property 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court,  im- 
provement of  the  national  currency  sys- 
tem (but  not  by  the  Aldrich  plan),  the 
leasing  of  coal  and  oil  lands,  and  water 
powers  now  in  the  public  domain,  good 
roads,  government  railroads  in  Alaska, 
national  development  and  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  exclusion  of 
railroad-owned  ships  from  the  Panama 
Canal,  exemption  of  American  coastwise 
ships  from  Panama  tolls,  a  protective 
tariff,  downward  revision  of  the  tariff, 
a  permanent  tariff  commission,  repeal  of 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Act,  a  gradu- 
ated inheritance  tax,  arbitration  for  in- 
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ternational  disputes,  an  international 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments,  two  battleships  a  year  until 
there  shall  be  such  an  agreement,  a  par- 
cels post,  a  wise  and  just  pension  policy, 
extension  of  the  merit  system  to  include 
postmasters  and  collectors,  and  legisla- 
tion to  defend  the  people  against  swind- 
lers who  sell  worthless  stocks  and  bonds. 

Governor  Wilson's     Governor     Woodrow 
Campaign  Wilson  was   formally 

notified  of  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  August  7,  and  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  committee  which  called 
upon  him  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.  After  ex- 
pressing his  "profound  sense  of  respon- 
sibility," Governor  Wilson  said,  in  part : 

"We  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  awak- 
ened nation,  impatient  of  partisan  make- 
believe.  The  nation  has  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  neglected  ideals  and  neglected  duties; 
to  a  consciousness  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  her  people  find  life  very  hard  to  sus- 
tain, that  her  young  men  find  opportunity 
embarrassed,  and  that  her  older  men  find 
business  difficult  to  renew  and  maintain  be- 
cause of  circumstances  of  privilege  and 
private  advantage  which  have  interlaced 
their  subtle  threads  thruout  almost  every 
part  of  the  framework  of  our  present  law. 
She  has  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that 
she  has  lost  certain  cherished  liberties  and 
wasted  priceless  resources  which  she  had 
solemnly  undertaken  to  hold  in  trust  for 
posterity  and  for  all  mankind;  and  to  the 
conviction  that  she  stands  confronted  with 
an  occasion  for  constructive  statesmanship 
such  as  has  not  arisen  since  the  great  days 
in  which  her  government   was  set   up." 

We  comment  editorially  upon  this  speech 
and  its  subject  matter;  we  add  a  few 
lines  from  the  peroration  : 

"It  is  not  a  partisan  fight  we  are  entering 
upon.  We  are  happily  excused  from  per- 
sonal attacks  upon  opponents  and  from  all 
general  indictments  against  the  men  op- 
posed to  us.  Our  thinking  must  be  con- 
structive from  start  to  finish. 

"A  Presidential  campaign  may  easily  de- 
generate into  a  mere  personal  contest  and 
so  lose  its  real  dignity  and  significance. 
There  is  no  indispensable  man.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  collapse  and  go  to  pieces 
if  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  seek- 
ing to  be  intrusted  with  its  guidance  should 
be  left  at  home.  But  men  are  instruments. 
We  arc  as  important  as  the  cause  we  repre- 
sent, and  in  order  to  be  important  must  real- 
ly represent  a  cause.  What  is  our  cause? 
Hie  people's  cause?  That  is  easy  to  say, 
but  what  docs  it  mean?  The  common  as 
against  any  particular  interest  whatever? 
Yes,   but    that,   too,   needs    translation    into 


acts  and  policies.  We  represent  the  de- 
sire to  set  up  an  unentangled  Government, 
a  Government  that  cannot  be  used  for  pri- 
vate purposes,  either  in  the  field  of  business 
or  in  the  field  of  politics;  a  Government 
that  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a  great  party  to  serve  the 
personal  aims  and  ambitions  of  any  indi- 
vidual, and  that  will  not  permit  legislation 
to  be  employed  to  further  any  private  in- 
terest. It  is  a  great  conception,  but  I  am 
free  to  serve  it,  as  you  also  are. 

"To  be  free  is  not  necessarily  to  be  wise. 
But  wisdom  comes  with  counsel,  with  the 
frank  and  free  conference  of  untrammeled 
men  united  in  the  common  interest.  Should 
1  be  intrusted  with  the  great  office  of  Presi- 
dent, I  would  seek  counsel  wherever  it 
could  be  had  upon  free  terms.  I"  know  the 
temper  of  the  great  convention  which  nom- 
inated me;  I  know  the  temper  of  the  coun- 
try that  lay  back  of  that  convention  and 
spoke  thru  it.  I  heed  with  deep  thankful- 
ness the  message  you  bring  me  from  it. 
I  feel  that  I  am  surrounded  by  men  whose 
principles  and  ambitions  are  those  of  true 
servants  of  the  people.  I  thank  God,  and 
take  courage." 

The  conference  report  on  the 
Congress       pending  wool   tariff  bill   was 

accepted  by  the  Senate,  35  to 
28,  on  the  5th,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  President.  It  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
bill  which  he  vetoed  last  year.  The  Tar- 
iff Board  had  then  made  no  report  on 
wool  and  woolen  goods.  This  year's  bill 
he  vetoed  on  the  9th,  saying  that  his  first 
veto  had  been  justified  by  the  board's 
subsequent  report,  and  that  the  rates 
in  the  present  bill  were  too  low.  They 
would  be  unjust  to  the  wool  growers  as 
well  as  to  the  manufacturers,  and  would 
throw  thousands  of  employees  out  of 
work.  He  would  be  glad,  however,  to 
sign  a  bill  making  the  considerable  re- 
ductions which  the  board's  report  would 
permit,  and  he  urged  Congress  to  pass 
such  a  bill.  He  has  written  a  veto  mes- 
sage for  the  iron  and  steel  revision  bill, 
which  was  sent  to  him  some  days  ago. 
Tt  is  expected  that  he  will  veto  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  appropri- 
ation bill,  because  it  abolishes  the  Com- 
merce Court  and  fixes  a  seven-year  ten- 
ure, of  office  for  civil  service  employees 
in  Washington. 

The    Senate,    on 
The  Panama  Canal  Bill      the     Qth.      by      a 

vote  of  47  to  1  ;, 
passed  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  with  radi 
cal  amendments.     Exemption  of  Ameri 
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can  coastwise  ships  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  had  been  retained,  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  11,  and  the  exemption  had  been  ex- 
tended, 37  to  23,  to  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  if  the  owners 
agree  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  in  time  of  war.  Ships 
owned  even  in  part  by  any  corporation 
which  violates  the  Anti-Trust  law  or  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  were  excluded 
from  the  canal,  35  to  28;  railroad-owned 
ships  were  excluded,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  empowered 
to  ask  for  a  separation  of  ships  from  a 
competing  railroad  company  (without 
reference  to  canal  traffic)  under  certain 
conditions.  By  another  important  amend- 
ment American  owners  of  foreign-built 
ships  were  authorized  to  procure  Ameri- 
can registry  for  them,  if  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade.  The  large 
majorities  may  indicate  that  the  Senate 
would  not  consent  to  arbitration.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Taft  will  sign  the  bill.  It 
is  sharply  criticised  by  the  London  press. 

Revolution  in  At  the  request  of  Presi- 
Nicaragua  c^ent  Diaz,  ioo  American 
marines  were  landed  at 
Corinto,  on  the  3d.  They  went  at  once 
to  Managua,  the  capital,  Diaz  having 
said  that  his  Government  was  unable  to 
protect  American  property.  The  rebels, 
under  General  Mena,  had  captured 
American  boats  on  Lake  Managua,  and 
had  sought  to  wreck  the  railroad  (owned 
by  Americans)  from  Corinto  to  the  cap- 
ital. A  day  or  two  later,  Diaz  asked  for 
more  marines,  and  the  collier  " Justin" 
was  ordered  to  bring  350  from  Panama. 
On  the  same  ship  the  Washington  Red 
Cross  is  sending  $1,000  worth  of  medi- 
cines and  food.  There  was  a  battle  at 
Tipitapa,  the  result  of  which  is  not  clear- 
ly reported.  In  another,  at  Rivas,  the 
rebels  were  beaten.  They  wrecked  a 
passenger  train  on  the  Corinto  road  and 
cut  the  telegraph  wires,  but  the  Govern- 
ment regained  control  of  the  line.  Costa 
Rica  and  Salvador  are  striving  to  restore 
peace.  A  commission  from  the  Central 
American  Peace  Court  will  arrive  at 
Managua  this  week,  and  will  try  to  pro- 
cure an  armistice.  Mena  is  willing  to 
treat  for  peace,  but  his  conditions  are 
that  Diaz  shall  resign,  that  General  Cha- 
morro    shall    retire,    and    that    Congress 


shall  elect  a  President  from  a  list  of  five 
men  to  be  named  by  himself.  Owing  to 
crop  failures  and  drought,  the  people  are 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  Many  are 
starving.  Business  is  paralyzed  and  the 
treasury  is  empty.  Rejection  of  the  loan 
treaty  at  Washington  had  a  depress- 
ing    effect. The     plague     lias     been 

stamped  out  in  Havana  and  no  new  cases 
have  been  reported  in  Porto  Rico  for 
several  days.  Dr.  Guiteras,  Cuba's 
Health  Officer,  resents  the  introduction, 
in  the  House  at  Washington,  of  a  reso- 
lution for  an  investigation  as  to  sanita- 
tion in  Cuba,  saying  that  Cuba's  sanitary 
condition  is  much  better  than  that  of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  plague  came  to 
Havana  from  Porto  Rico,  which  is  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
presence  of  plague  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  concealed. 

Hayti's  President     Gen.   Cincinnati!*    Le- 
Killed  conte,     President      of 

Playti  since  August 
last,  perished  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 
national  palace  on  the  8th.  With  him 
were  killed  at  least  100  persons,  and 
twice  as  many  were  injured.  One  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  was  his  son, 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  Large  quan- 
tities of  powder  were  stored  in  a  maga- 
zine attached  to  the  palace.  This  pow- 
der exploded  with  tremendous  force  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  palace, 
a  wooden  structure,  was  speedily  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  There  were  several  other 
explosions,  when  the  munitions  of  war 
stored  in  cellars  under  the  palace  were 
reached.  The  President,  whose  bodv  has 
been  found,  was  burned  to  death  in 
his  bed.  Haytian  exiles  in  Jamaica  were 
jubilant  and  were  saying  that  Leconte's 
death  had  been  caused  in  their  interest, 
but  the  explosion  appears  to  have  been 
an  accidental  one.  The  American  Min- 
ister says  that  probably  it  was  due  to 
lack  of  ventilation  in  a  magazine  con- 
taining smokeless  powder.  Congress 
promptly  elected,  to  succeed  Leconte, 
Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste,  a  Senator  who 
was  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
The  exiles  and  their  leaders  are  return- 
ing, and  he  may  have  to  defend  his  title. 
The  death  of  Leconte  occurred  at  a  time 
when  war  with  Santo  Domingo  seemed 
near  at  hand.      There  are  3,000  Haytian 
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troops  on  the  border.  Santo  Domingo 
accuses  Hayti  of  aiding  her  revolution- 
ists, and  the  old  boundary  dispute  has 
not  been  settled.  These  revolutionists 
captured  Dajabon  last  week,  and  ioo 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Santo  Domingo 
seeks  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  war  pur- 
poses. Her  revenue,  collected  by  Amer- 
ican agents,  is  steadily  increasing,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  is  set  aside  to  pay  her 
foreign  debt. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


There  was  little  fighting 
in     Mexico     last     week. 
Orozco  was  preparing  to 
leave    Juarez,    and    the    Federal    troops 
were  75  miles  south  of  that  city.     Rafael 
Hernandez,    Madero's    Minister    of    the 
Interior,  was  in  El  Paso  on  the  7th.    He 
crossed  the  river  and  had  a  conference 
with  Orozco,  whose  secretary,  Jose  Cor- 
dova, afterward  said  that  an  armistice  of 
fifteen  days  had  been  arranged.     Orozco 
denied,  however,  that  any  peace  propo- 
sitions had  been  considered ;  he  still  in- 
sisted upon  the  resignation  of  Madero. 
An  official  bulletin  issued  at  the  capital 
said    that    the    negotiations    had    failed ; 
that  Orozco  had  agreed  to  surrender  if  he 
should  be  allowed  to  live  abroad  without 
being    molested,    but    had    changed    his 
mind,  owing,  probably,  to  Senator  Fall's 
speech  at  Washington  and  to  objections 
raised  by  his  associates.     In  the  south, 
representatives  of  the  Government  are  to 
meet  Zapata  this  week,  with  an  armistice 
in  view,  but  Zapata  also  insists  upon  the 
resignation  of  Madero.     In  the  north,  at 
points  east  of  El  Paso,  rebel  raiders  have 
crossed  the  boundary  and  looted  Amer- 
ican    ranches.       A     commission     from 
Michoacan  has  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  authorities  at  Purnandieo, 
after  that  town  had  been  sacked  by  reb- 
els, put  to  death  2 to  citizens,  pretending 
that  they  were  rebels.     They  began  with 
all    the   prisoners   in    the   jail,   and   then 
killed  residents  of  the  town,  many  of  the 
victims    being    boys.      The    Government 
says  the  "slaughter"  was  "the  most  atro- 
cious   in    the    history    of    the    republic." 
The   Government's  awards  to  claimants 
for     damages     excite     much     comment. 
They  were  announced  last  week  by  the 
Mexican   consul  at   El   Paso.     For   each 
American  killed  on  American  soil  in  F1 
Paso  and  Douglas  (hiring  the  battles  of  . 


Juarez  and  Agua  Prieta  the  award  is 
only  $2,000,  but  $10,000  is  given  for 
every  Chinaman  killed  at  Torreon  and 
$20,000  for  every  German. 

Peru's  Rubber      Peru's         minister         at 
District  Washington     says     that 

responsibility  for  the  of- 
fenses  in  the  Putumayo  rubber  district 
should  be  shared  by  the  British  rubber 
company,   whose    enormous    profits  did 
not  benefit  Peru.      The    witnesses  who 
gave   Sir  Roger  Casement  information, 
he  adds,  were  guilty,  but  were  allowed 
to    escape.      They   were    Barbadian   ne- 
groes and  British  subjects.     The  British 
Government,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Premier  Asquith,  will  have  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  a  select  parliamentary  com- 
mission,  with   especial   reference  to  the 
British   company.      Peru's   special   com- 
missioner appointed  for  the  district  has 
formed    a    police     force.        Before    Sir 
Roger's  report  was  published,  the  Pope 
had  received  a  report  from  Padre  Genoc- 
chi,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation.    On  account  of  this  report 
he   made   urgent   representations   to  the 
Governments     concerned,     the     British 
Government   included,   and  in  an   ency- 
clical letter  he  has  instructed  the  arch- 
bishops  and   bishops   in   South   America 
to  prevent,   if    possible,  the    brutal    en- 
slavement of  natives.     Missionaries  are 
directed  to  establish  new  stations.     Four 
English  Franciscans  were  appointed  last 
week  to  go  to  Putumayo.     The  Protest- 
ant missionary  societies  in   London  de- 
cided   to    establish    Protestant    missions 
there  at  points    where  they    would    not 
conflict    with    others.      The    district    is 
claimed  by   Colombia   and   Ecuador,   as 
well    as    by    Peru.      Colombia's    consul 
general  at  New  York  says  in  a  letter  to 
a  newspaper    that    "the  outrages    have 
been    encouraged    by    the    Peruvian    au- 
thorities,"    who    have     "supported    the 
predatory    operations"     of     the     rubber 
company    "in    order    to    obtain    forceful 
possession  of  territory  which  does  not  be- 
long, and  never  has  belonged,  to  Peru." 
All  of  it,  he  says,  belongs  to  Colombia, 
and  Peru's  "greed"  has  caused  invasion 
and  has  not  been   restrained  by  consid- 
erations of   human   life.      Pern's   consul 
general  lias  directed  the  attention  of  his 
Government  to  these  remarks. 
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The  Suffrage  and      The   most   severe   sen" 
Terrorism  tences  yet  pronounced 

in  the  cases  of  any 
militant  suffragists  were  given  on  Au- 
gust 7  to  Miss  Gladys  Evans  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Leigh  at  Dublin.  Each  is  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  penal  servitude,  the 
former  having  been  found  guilty  of  arson 
(she  set  fire  to  the  Theater  Royal,  Dub- 
lin, when  Mr.  Asquith  was  about  to 
speak  there  in  July),  and  the  latter 
guilty  of  having  thrown  a  hatchet  at  Mr. 
Asquith  and  John  Redmond,  the  Nation- 
alist leader,  wounding  the  latter.  An  ac- 
complice is  sentenced  to  serve  seven 
months.  The  secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Social  and  Political  Union,  at  London, 
says:  "It  is  too  monstrous  to  be  credi- 
ble. I  cannot  sav  what  effect  the  sen- 
tences  will  have  on  militancy."  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  in  opening 
the  case  against  Miss  Evans  said  :  "We 
could  not  feel  safe  in  our  homes  or  places 
of  entertainment  if  we  allowed  sympathy 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice." 
Judge  Madden,  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
emphasized  the  horror  of  fires  in  thea- 
ters, and  said  he  could  not  consider  the 
motive  of  the  prisoners,  but  only  the 
safety  of  society.  Miss  Inez  Milholland, 
a  suffrage  leader  of  New  York,  holds  the 
British  Government  responsible  for  the 
attempted  crimes,  a  Mr.  Hobhouse,  a 
member  of  the  Government,  being 
( I  noted  as  having  said  last  February  that 
there  was  no  demand  by  women  for  the 
vote.  When  men  wanted  the  ballot,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  is  said  to  have  declared,  they 
burned  Nottingham  Castle.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  been  demand- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  suf- 
fraget  entered  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
on  August  9  and  used  a  hatchet  on  one 
of  the  paintings  hung  there. 

The  Italian  forces 
Turks  and  Italians  occupied  on  August  6 
the  town  of  Zuara: 
Tripoli,  and  the  surrounding  oases.  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  retired  after  a  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  desert.  Zuara 
was  practically  their  last  foothold  of  any 

importance  on  the  Tripolitan  coast. 

Fighting  between  small  bands  of  guer- 
rillas and  the  Turkish  troops  is  reported 
from  the  Montenegrin  frontier.  The 
Turkish    Minister    at    Cettinje    has    re- 


signed. 


Massacres     by     the     Turks 


are  reported,  as  well  as  Montenegrin 
successes.     Russia  is  said  to  be  backing 

Montenegro. An     earthquake     shook 

Constantinople  on  the  night  of  August 
8.  The  excited  population  rushed  into 
the  streets,  breaking  the  military  regula- 
tions. Several  hundred  persons  were 
killed  and  thousands  are  homeless  as  a 
result  of  the  shocks,  which  shook  not 
the  capital  alone,  but  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages along  the  Marmora. The  politi- 
cal situation  is  complicated,  and  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  may, 
it  is  said,  attempt  to  restore  Abdul 
Hamid  in  order  to  regain  control. 

The  French  armored 
Foreign  Notes      cruiser     "Conde,"     with 

M.  Poincare,  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  board,  reached  Cronstadt 
on  August  9,  and  was  boarded  by  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  full 
admiralty  staff,  as  also  by  the  French 
Ambassador  to  Russia  and  his  staff.  M. 
Poincare  spent  Sunday  and  Monday  at 
the  Peterhof  Palace  as  the  Czar's  guest. 
The  abdication  of  Mulai  Hafid,  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco,  is  virtually  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  he  is  expected  to  leave 

Rabat  for  France. An  explosion  in  a 

coal  mine  in  the  village  of  Gerthe,  near 
Bochum,  Germany,  on  August  8,  result- 
ed in  the  death  of  105  miners.  The  Em- 
peror proceeded  to  the  scene  and  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  the  families  of 
the  victims. The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  facilitating  the  embarkation  of 
Portuguese  Royalist  refugees  for  Braz'l. 
The  Spanish  Government  is  itself  per- 
turbed over  Republican  activity  in  Bar- 
celona and  Valencia.     A  general   strike 

has  been  threatened. The  volcano  of 

Stromboli,  north  of  Sicily,  has  become 
active,  the  eruption  being  accompanied 
by  tremendous  explosions.     This  is  the 

first   activity   since    1907. A   force  of 

Persian  military  police,  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  Swedish  officers,  was  re- 
pulsed on  August  7  while  endeavoring  to 
dislodge  the  ex-Shah,  Mohammed  Ali 
Mirza,  from  his  strong  position  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Shiraz.  The  Gov- 
ernment forces  lost  twenty-one  killed 
and  wounded,  including  one  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  besides  a  mountain  gun 
and  a  considerable  number  of  rilles. 


Hiram  W.  Johnson,   Governor  of  California 

There  was  some  talk,  before  the  convention,  about  naming  a  Southern  Democrat  in  the 
second  place  on  the  Progressive  party's  ticket,  but  Governor  Johnson,  of  California,  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation.  By  some  he  has  been  called  "the  Roosevelt  of  the  Pacific  coast."  He 
was  born  in  Sacramento  on  September  2,  1866,  the  son  of  Grove  L.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  Congress  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  Hiram,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  California,  was  pitcher  of  the  baseball  team  and  editor  of  the  college 
paper.  In  his  junior  year  he  eloped,  was  married-  and  began  to  study  law.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  While  practising  in  Sacramento  he  opposed  the  local 
political  machine.  Later,  in  San  Francisco,  he  took  up  the  prosecution  of  Rcuf  and  other 
grafters  after  Francis  J.  Heney  had  been  shot.  By  a  reform  league  he  was  induced  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Governor.  After  a  memorable  canvass  he  won  at  the  primaries  and 
was  elected.  As  Governor  he  procured  the  adoption  of  twenty-three  Constitutional  amend- 
ments by  the  Legislature,  and  nearly  all  of  these  were  approved  by  the  people  at  the  polls. 
His  picture  is  shown  above,  but  we  add  the  description  published  in  I  .a  Follrttr's:  "Square- 
shouldered,  short-necked,  deep-chested  and  slightly  rotund,  very  much  like  a  boxer  ready  for 
the  bout." 
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Panama  Traffic  and  Tolls 


BY    EMORY   R.    JOHNSON 

Special  Commissioner  <>n    Panama  Traffic  and  Tolls. 


THE  Panama  Canal  is  five-sixths  fin- 
ished. The  waters  of  the  Chagres 
are  now  being  impounded,  and 
the  formation  of  Gatun  Lake  has  com- 
menced. By  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
next  December,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
will  be  50  feet  above  sea  level,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  following  rainy 
season,  it  will  have  risen  to  its  full  hight 
of  85  feet  above  the  ocean.  Excavation 
will  continue  in  Culebra  cut  during  most 
of  the  year  191 3,  and  construction  work 
will  be  carried  on  at  the  locks  and  else- 
where; but,  not  later  than  January,  1914, 
the  canal  will  be  ready  for  the  passage 
of  merchant  shipping.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
perimental operation  of  the  canal — the 
passage  of  the  commission's  floating 
equipment  thru  the  locks — will  start  in 
the  closing  months  of  191 3.  During 
1 9 14  the  operating  force  will  be  trained, 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  locks 
and  other  works  will  be  tested  and  tuned 
up;  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1915,  the  canal  will  be  formally  opened. 
(  )n  that  day  a  fleet  of  men-of-war,  rep- 
resenting the  navies  of  the  world,  will 
pass  in  imposing  procession  from  Cris- 
tobal to  Balboa,  followed  by  another 
equally  large  fleet,  composed  of  assem- 
bled passenger  and  freight  vessels  flying 
the  flags  of  all  maritime  nations.  Thus" 
will  stately  ceremony  mark  the  final 
achievement  of  the  hope  of  centuries. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  construct- 
ed to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  and  to  serve  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Will  the  use  made  of  the  canal  justify 
the  expenditure  of  $375,000,000?  Has 
its  construction  been  worth  while? 

The  naval  advantages  derived  from 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  of  such  value 
that  many  men  regard  the  waterway 
primarily  as  a  military  asset,  as  a  work 
that  must  have  been  and  would  have 
been  executed  regardless  of  its  commer- 
cial usefulness.  This  is  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  military  as  compared  with 
the  commercial  value  of  the  canal,  the 
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chief  purpose  of  which,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  to  shorten  the  routes  of  ocean  com- 
merce. However,  our  naval  power  will 
be  very  definitely  strengthened.  The 
mobility  of  our  fleets  will  be  so  in- 
creased, and  thus  their  ability  to  defend 
our  now  widely  separated  seaboards  will 
be  so  much  greater,  that  military  experts 
are  wont  to  say  that  the  canal  will  double 
the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  This  may  be 
an  overstatement  of  the  facts,  but  is 
probably  approximately  correct. 

As  Admiral  Mahan  has  pointed  out, 
our  strong  fortifications  at  the.  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  termini  of  the  canal  will  en- 
hance its  value  to  our  navy.  The  Canal 
Zone  thus  becomes  a  strong  naval  base 
from  which  our  fleets  may  go  forth  to 
strike  a  blow,  and  to  which  they  may  re- 
turn, confident  of  being  protected  while 
coal  and  other  supplies  are  being  secured 
and  while  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  are  be- 
ing given  necessary  repairs.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  need  to  be  a  military  expert 
to  appreciate  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  having  both  strong  for- 
tifications and  a  secure,  well-equipped 
naval  base  at  the  sole  gateway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  military  and  naval  importance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States 
and  the  inevitable  fortification  of  the 
waterway  were  clearly  recognized  by 
Great  Britain  in  1901.  when  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  was  negotiated.  The 
treaty  is  silent  upon  the  question  of  for- 
tifications and  merely  states  that  the 
United  States  "  shall'  be  at  liberty  to 
maintain  such  military  police  along  the 
canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  lawlessness  and  disorder."  The 
officials  representing  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  negotiations  clearly  recog- 
nized the  military  rights  of  the  United 
States  at  Panama,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  Great  Britain  was  stated  in  an  un- 
published memorandum  signed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  at  the  time  the  treat y  was 
being  negotiated.  This  explains  why 
Great  Britain  did  not  mention  the  Hay- 
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Pauncefote  Treaty  last  year  when  the 
United  States  began  the  erection  of  the 
forts  at  the  Isthmus. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  be  used  by  a 
large  volume  of  commerce.  There  will 
be  at  least  10,500,000  net  tons  of  ship- 
ping passing  thru  the  canal,  annually, 
during  the  early  years  of  its  operation. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  decade — by  1925 
— the  traffic  will  doubtless  have  increased 
60  per  cent,  and  will  have  reached  17,- 
000,000  net  register  tons.  The  Suez  Ca- 
nal's net  tonnage  is  now  17,000,000,  and 
it  has  risen  about  70  per  cent,  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
the  twenty-two  leading  nations  of  the 
world  grew  about  60  per  cent,  in  value 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  191 1; 
while  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
non-European  countries  rose  nearly  73 
per  cent.  The  traffic  between  the  Atlan- 
tic-Gulf seaboard  of  the  United  States 
and  Pacific  countries,  which  is  the  com- 
merce that  will  derive  largest  benefit 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  increased  78  per 
cent,  during  the  decade  preceding  19TI. 

The  prediction  here  made  as  to  the 
traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915  and 
in  1925  assumes  merely  the  continuance 
of  the  60  per  cent,  rate  of  increase  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  available  canal  ton- 
nage during  the  past  ten  years ;  and, 
thus,  takes  no  account  of  the  stimulating 
effect  which  the  new  route  will  have 
upon  the  commerce  it  serves.  The  esti- 
mate is  probably  more  conservative  than 
future  events  will  prove  to  have  been 
warranted.  It  has  been  thought  best  to 
err  by  understatement  rather  than  ex- 
aggeration of  the  facts ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  of  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  with  western  South  America  and 
with  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
will  be  given  a  great  impetus  by  the  ca- 
nal. A  relatively  large  expansion  of  the 
trade  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  with  Australasia  and  with  the  Far 
East  may  be  expected.  For  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  Australia  and  with 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia,  the  Panama 
Canal  must  invade  a  traffic  field  which 
distance  makes  tributary  cither  to  the 
Suez  Canal  or  to  the  route  around  the 
(ape  of  Good  Hope;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  much  of  Europe's  trade   with 


the  countries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific will  choose  the  American  route. 

The  lower  cost  of  coal  via  Panama 
than  by  way  of  Suez  will  also  favor  the 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  with  Asia  east  of  Singa- 
pore. A  freight  steamer  of  about  3,000 
tons  net  register  and  with  a  cargo  ca- 
pacity of  about  8,500  tons  paid  $20,- 
868.75  f°r  coal  on  a  voyage,  made  in 
191 1,  via  the  Suez  Canal  from  New  York 
to  Manila  and  return.  By  way  of  a  Pan- 
ama Canal  the  fuel  cost  would  have  been 
$18,222.50,  or  $2,646.25  less  by  the 
American  route.  It  is  expected  that 
coal  will  be  sold  by  the  United  States  at 
Cristobal  and  Balboa  tor  reasonable 
prices  to  the  merchant  shipping  of  all 
flags.  This  policy  will  be  wise  for  both 
commercial  and  naval  reasons.  The 
ability  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  compete 
with  the  Suez  and  other  routes  may  be 
increased  by  keeping  the  cost  of  coal  low 
at  the  American  isthmus.  Indeed,  fully 
as  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  de- 
velopment of  traffic  by  keeping  the  coal 
costs  at  a  minimum,  as  by  making  the 
tolls  low.  The  Government  will,  in  any 
event,  need  to  provide  coal  and  coaling 
facilities  for  the  navy  at  the  Isthmus.  By 
enlarging  its  stock  of  coal  and  by  in- 
creasing its  facilities  so  as  to  supply 
merchant  vessels,  the  United  States  may 
both  increase  the  traffic  and  revenues  of 
the  canal  and  lessen  the  expense  of  sup- 
plying coal  to  its  warships. 

The  time  has  come  to  prepare  for  run- 
ning the  canal.  The  necessity  is  urgent 
for  prompt  and  wise  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  organize  an  oper- 
ating force,  and  to  fix  the  tolls.  There 
are  now  on  the  Isthmus  about  5,000 
skilled  American  employees,  from  among 
whom  should  be  selected  the  2,500  men 
that  will  be  required  to  operate  the  locks, 
to  run  the  power  plant,  and  to  man  the 
maintenance  equipment,  the  shops  and 
other  auxiliary  works.  Before  the  end 
of  this  year  many  of  these  trained  men 
will  be  seeking  employment  in  the  United 
States  unless  they  are  assured  of  perma- 
nent positions  on  the  Isthmus.  Congress 
realizes  the  need  of  action  and  it  is  e\ 
peeted  that  appropriate  canal  legislation 
tion  will  be  enacted  before  adjournment. 


THE    PANAMA   CANAL  TODAY 
This  illustration  is   reproduced  from  the  latest  photograph  of  the  Miraflores  lock,  in  construction.     The  chamber 
cranes   shown    were   formerly  used  at  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 


The  general  policy  that  may  wisely  be 
followed  in  levying  tolls  for  the  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  concisely  stated 
by  President  Taft  in  the  message  he  sent 
to  Congress  December  21.   He  said  that: 

"So  far  as  we  can,  consistent  with  the 
development  of  the  world's  trade  thru 
the  canal,  and  the  benefit  which  it  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  East  and  West 
coastwise  trade,  we  ought  to  labor  to  se- 
cure from  the  canal  tolls  a  sufficient 
amount  ultimately  to  meet  the  debt 
which  we  have  assumed  and  to  pay  the 
interest." 

The  annual  expenses  incurred  in  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  the  canal  will  be 
$3,500,000;  for  the  sanitation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  zone,  another  $500,000 
will  be  required ;  and  3  per  cent,  interest 
on  $375, 000,000  will  amount  to  $11,250,- 
000.  Beginning  with  19 14,  an  annuity  of 
$250,000  must   be  paid   Panama,  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
concession.  Thus,  to  be  commercially 
self-supporting,  the  canal  will  need  to 
have  a  yearly  revenue  of  $11,500,000. 
An  annual  revenue  of  $19,250,000  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  canal,  govern  the  Canal 
Zone,  pay  the  Panama  annuity,  pay  in- 
terest on  the  canal  investment  and  set 
aside  an  amortization  fund  of  1  per  cent, 
per  annum.  That,  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent, would  be  "a  sufficient  amount  ulti- 
mately to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have 
assumed  and  to  pay  the  interest." 

In  fixing  the  rate  or  rates  of  tolls  to 
be  levied  at  Panama,  the  fundamental 
question  to  be  decided  is  whether  a  sys- 
tem of  charges  can  be  devised  that  will, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  $19,250,000,  and  will 
do  so  without  seriously  limiting  the  abil- 
ity of  the   canal   to  compete   for  traffic 
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against  the  routes  by  way  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  The  use  of  the  canal 
by  commerce  must,  of  course,  be  given 
first  consideration;  the  traffic  of  the  ca- 
nal and  the  benefits  it  may  confer  upon 
American  industries  must  not  be  unduly 
restricted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
revenue  from  tolls. 

Fortunately,  the  evidence,  both  as  to 
the  volume  of  traffic  and  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  compete  with 
alternative  routes,  indicates  clearly  that 
an  annual  revenue,  starting  with  $10,- 
000,000  and  rising  within  two  decades  to 
$20,000,000,  can  be  secured  from  tolls 
that  will  neither  burden  nor  unwisely  re- 
strict commerce.  The  tolls  that  will  pro- 
duce this  result  will  not  be  high.  They 
need  not 'exceed  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the 
average  freight  charge  paid  by  shippers 
upon  the  traffic  using  the  canal.  Car- 
riers and  merchants  are  agreed  that  a 
Panama  toll  equivalent  to  60  cents  per 
ton  of  cargo  in  the  ship,  cargo  upon 
which  the  freight  rates  will  average  $10 
a  ton,  will  be  a  moderate  charge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  pol- 
icy, it  is  highly  important  that  sound 
business  principles  should  be  adhered  to 
in  the  management  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  $375,000,000  invested  in  the  water- 
way has  been,  or  will  be,  secured  in  large 
part  by  borrowing  funds.  The  interest 
and  principal  of  this  debt  can  be  paid 
only  by  increasing  general  taxes  or  by 
levying  adequate  canal  tolls.  The  funds 
required  for  inland  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, reclamation  and  other  public  works, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health, 
for  keeping  our  army  and  navy  abreast 
of  requirements,  will  unavoidably  place 
an  increasing  burden  upon  Federal  rev- 
enues.   In  my  judgment,  the  present  and 


prospective  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  justify  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  budget,  and  its  mainte- 
nance on  a  non-revenue  basis.  Business 
prudence  requires  that  the  canal  shall  be 
commercially  self-supporting. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  such  a  valuable  military 
and  naval  asset  that  the  United  States 
may  properly  write  off  the  capital  cost 
as  a  military  charge,  and  keep  the  tolls 
low  enough  to  yield  only  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fortifications  at  the  Isthmus, 
manned  by  6,000  men,  the  upkeep  of  the 
naval  station,  and  the  support  of  some 
1,200  marines  in  a  permanent  camp 
within  the  Canal  Zone  will  require  an 
annual  outlay  little,  if  any,  less  than  the 
sum  required  to  run  the  canal  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  government  of  the  zone,  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  tolls  are  administrative  tasks  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  President.  The  deter- 
mination of  what  the  rate  and  basis  of 
tolls  shall  be  is  peculiarly  an  executive 
problem ;  for  the  charges  must  be  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  volume  of  traffic, 
and  they  must  be  so  levied  as  to  yield 
the  desired  revenue  with  the  minimum 
interference  with  commerce.  For  these 
reasons  the  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress wisely  authorize  the  President  to 
fix  the  tolls  within  limits  established  by 
law,  to  formulate  the  rules  for  determin- 
ing the  tonnage  of  ships,  and  to  make 
such  changes,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
rate  and  basis  of  charges  as  may  be  jus- 
tified by  the  increase  in  traffic  and  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  obtained. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Black  Plague 

BY  LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHBERG.  A.B.,   M.A.,   M.D. 

• 

EVERY   Atlantic   and    Gulf    port    is  sengers  and  crew  as  to  their  temperature 

today  enforcing  strict  precautions  and   fumigate  vessels  against   rats  until 

against    the    spread    of    bubonic  the  officials  are  notified  that  the  precau-- 

plague  into  this  country.     Surgeon-Gen-  tionary  measures  are  being  carried  out 

eral  Rupert  Blue,  of  the  Public  Health  in  Havana.    At  Key  West  vessels  from 

and    Marine    Hospital    Service,    recently  Havana  must  lie  in  stream  or  take  meas- 

telegraphed  orders  to  the  officers  at  Port-  ures  to  prevent  rats  from  getting  ashore, 

land    (Me.),    Boston,    Providence,    New  The  New  Orleans  authorities  will  inspect 

York,  Perth  Amboy,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  the  unloading  and  refumigate  if  neces- 

Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  sary. 

Orleans,  Pensacola  and  Galveston.   They  In   submitting  to   Congress  a   special 

were  directed  in  view  of  the  plague  out-  report  on  bubonic  plague  conditions  on 

break  at  California,  Havana  and  Porto  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Secretary  of  the 

Rico,  to  confer-  with  the  city  health  offi-  Treasury  has  appealed  for  an  additional 

cers  and  urge  the  collection,  examination  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  used  in 

and  destruction  of  rats,  mice,  squirrels  a  crusade  against  trie  disease.    The  Pub- 

and  fleas,  especially  on  the  water  front,  lie  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 

Flea-infected  squirrels  and  rats  are  the  is   expending  its   funds   at   the   rate  of 

most   common  means   of   spreading  the  $14,000  a  month.    Provided  there  are  no 

plague.    Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  H.  new  outbreaks,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 

Von  Ezdorf  was  ordered  from  Mobile  to  take  four  or  five  years  to  complete  the 

assist    in    the    outgoing    quarantine    at  task  of  eradicating  the  disease.     No  new 

Havana.  cases    have    been    found    in    Californian 

Dr.  Guiteras,  the  Marine  Hospital  rep-  cities  for  some  time,  but  the  disease  has 

resentative   at   Havana,   telegraphed   to-  been  prevalent  among  the  underground 

day  that  there  was  a  heavy  mortality  of  squirrels  in  the  country  and  human  cases 

rats  on   Mercadores  street,  close  to  the  have  occurred  in  the  rural  districts  each 

source  of  the  plague  case.  year.      The   eradication    of    the    disease 

Orders  were  sent  to  Havana  to  com-  from  these  country  districts  is  the  prob- 

mence   thoro    fumigation    of   all    vessels  lem  at  present  confronting  the   Service, 

bound  for  the  United   States.     Immedi-  Money   will   also   be   needed  to   prevent 

ately  after  the  discharge  of  cargoes  all  yellow  fever,  which  now  exists  in  several 

rats   will   be   destroyed   and   the   vessels  South  American  ports,  from  making  its 

prohibited  from  going  to  or  lying  at  the  appearance  in  the  Southern  States, 
docks   or    wharves    there.      The    freight  The  bubonic   plague   is   an   infectious 

will  be  inspected  and  certified  on  bills  of  disease    caused    by    a    minute    organism 

health.     No  crews  are  to  be  shipped  in  called  Bacillus  pestis.     This  disease  has 

Havana    and    no   shore    liberty    will    be  killed  at  least  two  billion  beings  in  the 

allowed  crews  there.     All  passengers  at  past  two  thousand  years,  but  not  until 

Havana   will   have   to  be   certified   indi-  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  organism 

vidnally  prior  to  their  departure  for  this  discovered.       Two    noted     pathologists, 

country,  showing  that  they  have  not  re-  Kitasato  and  Yersin,  made  the  discovery 

sided  in  the  infected  districts   for  seven  simultaneously  and  independently.     The 

days.     Otherwise  they  will  be  detained  antitoxin  and  the  vaccine  have  both  been 

seven  days  in  Trisconia,  the  old  deten-  used  largely  and  with  good  results,  but 

tion  camp  near  Havana.     Key  West  and  the    bubonic    still    remains    a    dreadful 

New  Orleans  will  carefully  inspect  pas-  plague.     It  is  a  yearly  epidemic  in  the 
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Far  East.  Authorities  agree  that  it  is 
the  most  deadly  malady  known,  the  mor- 
tality being  usually  around  50  per  cent. 
In  some  rare  cases  it  is  almost  100  per 
cent. 

The  bubonic  plague  derives  its  name 
from  huge  boils  or  buboes  which  appear 
upon  the  neck  and  groin  and  under  the 
arms  of  the  patient.  The  period  of 
inoculation  is  from  three  to  seven  days, 
after  which  for  a  day  or  two  chills, 
fever,  headaches  and  nausea  occur.  After 
this  the  buboes  appear,  and  the  patient 
becomes  very  ill.  If  he  can  walk  at  all 
he   staggers.     His  temperature  rises  to 


pneumonia  sets  in ;  or  again,  the  boils  or 
buboes  change  into  running  sores.  So 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  disease  is  most 
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J5ACILLUS  OF  THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 
Cover  glass  preparation,  from  liver  of  rat 


painful  and  dangerous,  making  the  mor- 
tality high  and  the  regaining  of  health 
slow  and  uncertain. 

Investigations  have  proved  that  the 
bubonic  plague  is  transmitted  to  human 
beings  by  rats ;  when  it  breaks  out 
among  them  they  die  by  the  hundred 
thousands.  A  rat-flea,  a  species  of 
Pulex,  carries  the  germ  upon  its  feet 
or  in  its  jaws  and  plants  them  upon  man. 
Bubonic  plague  may  enter  the  body  thru 
dust  taken  into  the  lungs  or  thru  food 
which  has  been  infected  by  fleas.  Drugs 
104  degrees  or  more,  and  his  pulse  beats  are  absolutely  useless  in  the  treatment  of 
rapidly.  He  can  scarcely  speak,  as  his  bubonic  plague.  When  once  a  case  de- 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  yellow.  After  velops,  in  fact,  little  can  be  done  to  halt 
an  elapse  of  two  or  three  days  his  tern-  or  modify  its  course.  But  preventive 
perature    falls   slightly,   but   only    for   a      measures  are  often  remarkably  effective. 


t 

BACILLUS  OF  THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

Cover   glass    preparation,    agar    culture,    forty-eight 

hours'   growth   at  Z7°  C. 


short  time.  It 
rises  again,  as 
at  first,  and  re- 
mains in  this 
condition  for  a 
week  or  so. 
During  this 
time  death 
often  puts  an 
end  to  his  suf- 
ferings. If  he 
escapes  his 
temper  a  1 11  r  c 
gradually  falls. 
But  even  un- 
der the  most 
favorable  con- 
ditions  the   re- 


ox  k  OF  THE  FLEAS  THAT  CARRY  THE  PLAGUE 

Pulex  scrraticeps :  a,  egg;  b,  larva  in  cocoon;  c,  pupa;  d,  adult; 
e,  mouth-parts  of  same  from  side;  f,  labium  of  same  from  he- 
low;  g,   antenna  of  same 


They  may  be 
divided  into 
t  w  o  classes  : 
those  which 
contem  plate 
the  isolation  of 
patients  a  n  d 
the  destruction 
of  rats  and 
insects,  and 
those  which 
involve  the 
employment  of 
the  serum  and 
vaccine. 

A  rigid  quar- 
antine is  neces- 
sary    to     keep 


suits  are  severe,  often  leaving  the  heart      patients    from    infecting   other    person- 
weak,    causing   the   patient    to    die    sud-      All  rats  and  other  small  animals  must  be 
denly;    or   the    lungs    are    affected    and    -killed,  and  efforts  must  be  made  to  de- 
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slroy  all  roaches,  fleas,  flies  and  bedbugs. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  must  be  burned, 
all  sickrooms  must  be  disinfected  with 
formaldehyde,  and  chloride  of  lime  must 
be  lavishlv  used  in  all  drains.  The  burial 
of  any  man'dead  of  the  plague  is  a  crime 
against  the  human  race.  The  body  is 
alive  with  the  organisms,  and  these  will 
remain  alive  for  an  almost  incredible 
period.  Months  afterward  they  may 
reach  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  be- 
gin extensive  journeyings,  in  the  bodies 
of  rats  or  upon  the  legs  of  insects.  The 
result  will  be  inevitably  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  the  malady.  Indeed,  bubonic  is  such  a 
virulent  disease  that  in  the  past  the  mili- 
tary power  has  often  had  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  those  fighting  it.  Very  often  mar- 
tial laws  alone  can  insure  the  proper 
destruction  of  corpses  and  the  proper 
isolation  of  patients. 

Yersin's  antibubonic  serum  is  made 
by  inoculating  healthy  horses  with  viru- 
lent plague  bacilli.  The  blood  of  the 
horse  begins  at  once  to  combat  these 
bacilli,  by  producing  substances  which 
paralyze  them  and  neutralize  their  tox- 
ins or  poisons.  By  and  by  this  blood  is 
so  full  of  these  substances  that  plague 
bacilli  cannot  live  in  it.  Then  some  of  it 
is  drawn  from  the  horses'  veins  and  in- 
jected into  the  veins  of  human  patients. 
It  retains  its  power  of  combating  bacilli 
and  so'  confers  immunity  to  the  plague. 
Unluckily,  this  immunity  is  not  perma- 
nent. Experiment  tends  to  prove,  in 
fact,  that  it  lasts  no  longer  than  two 
weeks.  Therefore  a  man  exposed  to 
bubonic  infection  should  be  immunized 
anew  every  fortnight. 

HafTkine's  prophylactic  plague  fluid 
consists  of  a  dead  culture  of  dead  bacilli. 
These  bacilli,  of  course,  are  inert  them- 
selves, but  their  toxins,  or  poisons,  are 
unaffected  by  the  means  employed  to  kill 
them.  When  a  dose  of  the  fluid  is  in- 
jected into  a  man's  veins,  these  toxins 
stimulate  his  blood  to  produce  antitoxins, 
and  the  blood,  after  having  produced 
antitoxins  enough  to  overcome  the  tox- 
ins, keeps  on.  The  resulting  surplus  of 
antitoxins  serves  to  make  harmless  any 
bacilli  that  may  wander  in  subsequently, 
and  thus  the  man  is  rendered  immune  to 
the  bubonic. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  long  this  immunity  lasts.  In  many 
cases  it  undoubtedly  lasts  a  good  while, 


perhaps  several  months.  In  conse- 
quence, HafTkine's  fluid  is  extensively 
used  in  the  tropics  to  immunize  white 
men  who  are  exposed  to  plague  infection. 
Lord  Curzon,  when  he  was  Viceroy  of 
India,  submitted  to  inoculation,  and  thus 
set  an  example  which  bore  good  fruit. 
It  is  probable  that  if  all  the  inhabitants' 
of  India,  for  instance,  were  thus  immu- 
nized, the  bubonic  would  soon  die  out. 
But  the  ignorant  natives,  like  ignorant 
people  everywhere  else,  are  opposed  to 
inoculation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
them  submit  to  it.  In  addition,  the  fluid 
is  rather  expensive,  and  it  would  take 
100,000  doctors  to  inoculate  all  the  peo- 
ple of  India  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Besides  that,  there  are  very  serious  prac- 
tical difficulties.  For  one  thing,  during 
a  few  days  following  inoculation,  the 
Haffkine  fluid  makes  the  person  inocu- 
lated more  instead  of  less  susceptible  to 
infections.  For  another  thing,  if  it  is 
employed  after  a  person  has  become  in- 
fected, but  before  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  have  developed,  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  serious,  perhaps  fatal  attack. 
Only  with  proper  precautions  is  its  use 
advisable. 

Despite  the  popular  idea,  bubonic 
plague  is  not  a  malady  peculiar  to  the 
tropics.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it 
frequently  ravaged  Europe,  and  in  re- 
cent years  it  has  appeared  in  New  York- 
City,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Glasgow,  San 
Francisco  and  other  seaports  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  It  is  most  common  in  trop- 
ical countries  because  the  people  live 
with  least  regard  for  hygienic  safety. 

Rufus  Ephesus,  a  physician  who  lived 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era;  was  the  first  skilled  observer  to 
describe  the  bubonic  plague.  A  frag- 
ment of  his  work  on  the  subject,  still 
preserved,  says  that  the  malady  in  his 
time  was  epidemic  in  Libya,  Egypt  and 
Syria.  It  raged  in  Africa  for  centuries, 
but  so  far  as  is  known  it  did  not  reach 
Europe  until  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  When  it  once  got  a  foothold  it 
spread  rapidly  and  soon  it  began  to  have 
victims  in  all  the  cities  of  the  continent. 
In  the  year  543  it  killed  10,000  persons 
in  Constantinople,  and  in  590  it  raged  in 
Rome.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  under 
the  name  of  the  Black  Plague,  it  devas- 
tated the  whole  of  Europe.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  of  the  epi- 
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clemics  ascribed  to  the  mysterious  Black 
Death  were  really  due  to  bubonic,  but  it 
is  plain  that  most  of  them  were.  In  1664 
came  the  great  plague  of  London,  when 
70,000  persons  out  of  a  population  of 
less  than  half  a  million  died.  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  disease  was  in- 
troduced by  way  of  Holland. 

In  modern  times  there  have  been  many 
great  epidemics.  In  1803  Constantinople 
lost  150,000  of  ner  people,  and  ten  years 
later  there  was  another  outbreak,  with  a 
mortality  of  110,000.  The  next  year  the 
bubonic  appeared  in  the  Balkans,  and 
the  ensuing  epidemic  continued  for  no 
less  than  twenty-five  years.  Meanwhile 
the  infection  spread  to  Greece  and  Italy. 


[n  1877  a  few  cases  were  observed  in 
Astrakhan,  Russia.  Within  a  few  weeks 
there  were  thousands  of  cases  and  whole 
provinces  were  well  nigh  depopulated. 
This  epidemic  is  thought  to  have  been 
caused  by  fleas  and  other  insects  intro- 
duced from  Persia.  The  number  of 
deaths  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought 
that  it  reached  2,000,000.  In  China 
the  bubonic  has  been  prevalent  for  at 
least  one  thousand  years.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  there  was  a  terrible  epi- 
demic and  millions  died.  It  spread  to 
all  the  islands  of  the  China  seas,  and 
when  the  Japanese  annexed  Formosa 
they  found  many  cases  there. 

Baltimore,  Mr>. 
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Carmi  A.  Thompson 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

CARMI  A.  THOMPSON,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  President,  is  the  fourth  to 
occupy  this  position  under  President 
Taft.  This  is  most  unusual,  but  condi- 
tions have  arisen  rendering  the  changes 
advisable,  and  the  President  has  shown 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
requisite  to  the  important  office  in  the 
succeeding  appointments.  *  The  position 
of  secretary  to  the  President  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  very 
different  from  an  ordinary  secretaryship. 
It  is  no  longer  a  station  at  the  Presi- 
dent's elbow,  with  pad  and  pencil  for 
dictation,  and  readiness  for  errand-boy 
service.  It  is  a  position  of  responsibil- 
ity and  brain-work  hardly  second  in  de- 
mands to  that  of  the  President  himself. 
Lamar,  Cortelyou,  Loeb  lifted  the  posi- 
tion higher  and  higher  till  it  is  a  fact,  to- 
day, that  the  ability  of  the  secretary,  and 
his  direct  and  indirect  influence,  makes  a 
vast  difference  in  the  success  of  the 
President's  administration. 

In  Carmi  Thompson,  President  Taft 
for  the  first  time  has  selected  a  man  with 
political  and  administrative  experience 
as  his  confidential  adviser.  Carpenter  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  War  Depart- 


ment. Norton  and  Hilles  he  took  from 
the  Treasury,  where  they  had  gone  from 
private  life,  with  no  earlier  political 
training.  Carmi  Thompson  came  from 
the  Interior  Department,  where  for  two 
years  he  has  been  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior ;  but  before  that  he  came 
from  Ohio,  where  he  had  been  Secretary 
of  State,  and  before  that  Speaker  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1903  and  has  ever  since  been  an  active 
force  in  the  political  arena.  He  enters 
the  President's  official  family  with  a  wide 
and  successful  experience  in  the  difficult 
game  which  now,  if  ever,  needs  a  cool, 
wise  head — and  apparently  the  President 
has  found  it  in  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  new  secretary  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  W.  Va.,  September  4,  1870. 
He  is  not  a  large  man,  but  perfectly  built 
for  endurance,  activity  and  accomplish- 
ment. His  cordial,  democratic  affability, 
his  quiet,  imperturbable  self-control,  his 
pleasant,  smooth-shaven  face,  with  quick. 
keen,  laughing  eyes,  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward winning  for  him  immediate  good- 
will, and  help  him  amazingly  in  parrying 
out  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  a 
strong  mouth  and  firm  jaw.  Thus  fai- 
lle has  won  his  way  with  celerity  and 
made  lm"><]  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  put   faith  in  him.     lie  is  only  upon 
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CARMI  A.  THOMPSON 
Secretary   to   the   President 

the  threshold  of  his  new  and  most  diffi- 
cult task,  but  all  who  wish  well  for  the 
present  Administration  agree  that  the 
President  has  made  a  good  selection. 

His  experience  has  not  been  wholly  in 
politics,  for  he  began  life  as  boy  helper 
in  the  brick  yards  and  coal  mines  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  Thompsons  have  been  in 
force  ever  since  the  days  of  George  III, 
when  three  Thompson  brothers  came 
over  from  Ireland,  landed  in  Baltimore, 
and  fought  so  well  in  the  Colonial  army 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  Captain 
Thompson,  great-great-grandfather  of 
Carmi  Thompson,  was  given  a  large 
grant  of  land  in  Virginia,  which  is  now 
known  as  Wayne  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Fighting  has  run  in  the  blood  of 
the  Thompsons.  Ancestors  of  the  Presi- 
dent's secretary  were  in  the  war  of  1812, 
in  the  Indian  wars,  on  both  sides  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  Carmi  Thompson  himself 
won  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  was  captain,  in  active 
service,  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He 
worked  his  way  thru  school  and  college 
and  is  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
entered  the  State  University  at  Columbus 
with  $36  and  graduated  with  $38  as  his 


entire  possession.  He  graduated  from 
the  university  in  1892  and  from  the  law 
school  in  1895,  practicing  law  till  1903. 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  School  of  Politics. 

This  is  a  good  record  and  the  chances 
are  strong  that  the  new  secretary  will 
live  up  to  it. 

Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain 

Commissioner  of  Navigation. 

The  awful  shock  of  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster served  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public  closer  to  the  work  of  those  officials 
who  are  devoting  every  energy  to  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  the  sea.  We  are  more 
intent  for  the  moment  at  least  in  watch- 
ing them  and  more  interested  in  their 
work,  but  the  better  we  examine  it  the 
more  we  shall  appreciate  that  it  did  not 
require  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  to  in- 
spire them — that  strong  and  earnest 
forces  have  long  been  pressing  forward 
laws,  and  rules,  and  urging  legislation 
for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property 
on  the  water. 

Foremost  among  these  agents  is  Eu- 
gene Tyler  Chamberlain,  who  has  been 
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Commissioner  of  Navigation  ever  since 
his  appointment  by  President  Cleveland 
in  1893.  He  has  played  an  important 
part  in  all  legislation  pertaining  to  navi- 
gation and  has  held  many  incidental  of- 
fices along  the  same  line,  so  that  in  insti- 
gation as  well  as  execution  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  American  delegates  to  • 
the  International  Marine  Conference  of 
1889  and  was  more  than  instrumental  in 
bringing  into  operation  the  rules  which 
have  been  so  effectual  on  the  oceans  and 
the  Great  Lakes  in  preventing  collisions. 
He  was  behind  the  law  of  1898  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  seamen 
on  American  ships,  and  prohibiting  the 
departure  of  unseaworthy  American 
ships.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  pressing  the  importance  of  wireless 
telegraphy  on  merchantmen.  He  is  one 
of  the  four  honorary  associates  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Maritime 
Law  Association.  He  is  known  the 
world  over  thru  his  compilation  of  navi- 
gation laws  and  thru  frequent  articles  on 
maritime  subjects.  He  is  a  strong  and 
ardent  advocate  of  measures  for  increas- 
ing American  shipping  in  foreign  trade, 
thru  "free  ships,"  as  an  academic  meas- 
ure, and  subsidies  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, believing  that  they  are  two  inde- 
pendent methods  of  dealing  with  two 
phases  of  the  subject — both  already  em- 
ployed by  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world ;   while   he   has   as   vigorously  op- 


posed the  discriminating  duty  policy,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  involve  our  country 
in  trade  wars  without  any  ultimate  bene- 
fit to  American  shipping.  He  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  checking  that  move- 
ment under  President  McKinley.  He 
contributes  a  most  interesting  article  to 
The  Independent  on  what  Congress 
has  clone  and  what  more  ought  to  be 
done  for  safety  in  ocean  travel. 

Commissioner  Chamberlain  is  a  clean, 
clear-headed,  energetic,  big-hearted  man 
— a  typical  American  gentleman ;  quick 
and  concise  in  speech  and  action,  imme- 
diately convincing  one  that  he  means 
what  he  says  and  says  what  he  means, 
and  demanding  instinctive  confidence. 
No  better  man  could  be  found  for  the 
position  which  he  occupies.  He  was 
born  in  Albany,  in  1856,  a  son  of  Gen. 
Franklin  Chamberlain,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  Harvard  College 
in  1878.  After  teaching  school  for  two 
years  he  drifted  from  business  into  jour- 
nalism, first  as  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  then  as  politi- 
cal correspondent  for  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  papers, 
then  as  associate  editor  of  the  Albany 
Journal  and  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus. 
It  was  a  good  school  for  the  work  which 
lay  before  him  and  in  which,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  for  nearly  nineteen 
years  he  has  made  a  record  demanding 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  maritime  progress  for 
America  and  Americans. 


Safety  in  Ocean  Navigation 

BY   EUGENE    TYLER  CHAMBERLAIN 


Commissioner  ok  Navigation. 


CONGRESS  met  on  December  4, 
1911,  and  within  ten  days  both 
branches  began  work  on  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  safety  of  ocean  navi- 
gation. Weeks  before  the  steamship 
'Titanic"  left  her  Belfast  builder's 
hands,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  thru  its  chairman,  Senator 
Cullom,  of  Illinois,  reported  two  useful 
international  maritime  conventions,  and 
the  Senate  Commitee  on  Commerce  and 


the  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  under  the  direction 
of  their  respective  chairmen,  Senator 
Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Representa- 
tive Alexander,  of  Missouri,  had  held 
numerous  sessions  day  and  night.  By 
painstaking  investigation  they  were  well 
advanced  toward  rational  solutions  of 
serious  problems  involving  the  safety  of 
life  at  sea,  to  the  existence  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  country  suddenly  awoke  on 
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April  1 6'.  Had  there  been  no  shock  to 
the  civilized  world,  the  volume  and  scope 
of  the  legislation  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress  relating  to  safety  of  life  at 
sea  would  constitute  a  record  which  the 
people  "of  any  country  could  regard  with 
satisfaction.  In  this  country,  where 
maritime  affairs  usually  occupy  but  a 
small  share  of  public  attention,  the  work 
of  this  Congress  has  been  exceptional. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  stand 
in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  sea.  We 
supply  more  passengers  and  cargo  than 
any  other  nation  and  have  fewer  ships. 
For  example,  the  transatlantic  liners  car- 
ried out  of  or  into  the  port  of  New  York 
alone  last  year  1,376,000  ocean  passen- 
gers, the  great  majority  of  whom  were 
American  citizens  or  intend  to  become 
such,  yet  only  41,600  of  these  were  car- 
ried in  American  ships.  Practically  all 
of  our  laws  relating  to  safety  at  sea,  to 
be  effective,  must  hold  good  on  foreign 
ships  on  the  high  seas  beyond  our  juris- 
diction. While  the  power  of  Congress 
to  fix  the  terms  upon  which  our  ports 
may  be  used  is  not  limited  except  by 
treaty,  the  extent  to  which  that  power 
should  be  exercised  always  calls  for  de- 
liberate judgment  and  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tions under  whose  flags  respectively  such 
ships  sail.  To  a  less  extent,  of  course, 
this  is  also  true  of  other  maritime  na- 
tions with  larger  shares  in  the  ocean  car- 
rying trade.  International  agreement 
and  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  other 
maritime  nations,  as  effective  in  promot- 
ing safety  as  one's  own  laws,  are  funda-. 
mental  principles  in  the  statutory  regula- 
tion of  all  foreign  commerce,  not  except- 
ing our  own.  Unusual  progress  in 
accord  with  those  principles  has  been 
made  this  session. 

t.  On  January  18,  1912,  the  Senate 
ratified  the  Brussels  International  Con- 
vention unifying  certain  rules  regarding 
salvage  and  assistance  at  sea.  The  in- 
ternational rule  of  law  has  been  changed, 
for  instance,  so  that  salvors  of  human 
life  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  a  fair- 
share  of  the  remuneration  awarded  to 
the  salvors  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  on  oc- 
casions when  both  life  and  property  are 
imperiled.  Without  reciting  other  pro- 
visions of  the  convention,  its  eleventh 
article  is  especially  pertinent. 


"Every  master  is  bound,  so  far  as  he  can 
do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  vessel, 
her  crew  and  passengers,  to  render  assistance 
to  everybody,  even  tho  an  enemy,  found  at 
sea  in  danger  of  being  lost." 

Lord  Mersey's  conclusion,  anticipated 
by  the  report  of  Senator  William  Alden 
Smith,  that  those  on  board  the  S.  S. 
"Californian"  saw  the  "Titanic's"  dis- 
tress signals  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
and  without  serious  risk  could  have 
saved  the  lives  of  many  or  all  derives 
force  from  the  article  quoted  and  the 
British  law  to  give  it  effect.  The  bill  of 
Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  to  give  effect 
to  the  treaty  and  to  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  a  criminally  negligent 
master  was  reported  on  March  12  and 
is  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

2.  In  September  another  International 
Conference  on  Maritime  Law  will  be 
held  at  Brussels  to  consider  the  subject, 
assigned  more  than  a  year  ago,  of 
the  laws  of  nations  fixing  the  liability  of 
shipowners.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  cross  the  Atlantic  under 
foreign  flags  every  year  needs  only  to 
be  suggested.  To  provide  for  suitable 
American  representation  at  this  confer- 
ence, where  will  be  assembled  trained 
legal  minds  of  Europe,  the  Senate  on 
April  12,  1912,  voted  $5,000  at  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary  Nagel,  and  doubtless 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
cur. If  progress  were  measured  only 
by  notoriety,  these  international  Brussels 
conferences  to  unify  maritime  law,  which 
have  met  for  some  years,  could  be  dis- 
missed in  silence.  Their  initiative  is  in 
the  quiet  deliberations  of  national  asso- 
ciations in  maritime  countries,  composed 
of  eminent  judges  and  lawyers.  When 
these  associations  have  reached  conclu- 
sions, the  referendum  is  to  an  interna- 
tional conference  and  ultimately  to  the 
treaty-making  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ments which  participate.  The  result  is 
progress  so  grounded  in  knowledge  and 
justice  that  it  endures  and  becomes  the 
foundation  for  another  advance. 

3.  Only  seventeen  years  have  passed 
since  Marconi  transmitted  electrical  mes- 
sages without  wires  over  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  yet  radiocommnnication  al- 
ready ranks  first  in  the  range  of  its  use- 
fulness among  appliances  for  safety  to 
life  at  sea.     In  November,   1906,  an  in- 
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ternational  conference  at  Berlin,  at  which 
delegates  from  the  United  States  took  a 
leading  part,  formulated  an  international 
agreement  for  the  regulation  of  radio- 
telegraphy.  Its  purposes  were  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  threatened 
world-wide  monopoly  in  the  use  of  this 
instrumentality  and  to  regulate  its  opera- 
tions so  as  best  to  serve  the  security  of 
life  and  property  on  the  ocean.  The 
Senate  on  April  3,  1912,  ratified  this  con- 
vention. Long  before  the  treaty  was 
ratified  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
already  named  began  the  patient  prepa- 
ration of  measures  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty,  if  ratified,  and  on  February  15, 
Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  reported  the 
bill  to  regulate  radiocommunication, 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  doubtless 
will  pass  the  House  before  adjournment. 
His  measure  anticipated  the  situation,  in 
so  far  as  radiotelegraphy  was  involved, 
which  developed  when  the  'Titanic" 
went  down  and  the  painful  days  which 
followed.  One  tribute  to  its  soundness 
is  the  adoption  of  its  essential  features 
by  the  International  Radiotelegraphic 
Conference  which  met  at  London  in 
June— for  American  representation  at 
which,  by  the  way,  Congress  without  dis- 
sent provided  in  the  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill  sent  to  conference  April 
16. 

4.  Altho  this  country  was  slow  to  rat- 
ify the  International  Radiotelegraphic 
Convention,  it  was  the  first  among  na- 
tions to  prescribe  by  statute  wireless  ap- 
paratus and  operators  on  ocean  passen- 
ger steamships.      The  act  of  June   24, 

1910,  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1, 

191 1,  required  every  ocean  passenger 
steamer  carrying  fifty  or  more  persons 
on  a  sea  route  of  over  200  miles  to  be 
equipped  with  radio  apparatus  efficient 
for  at  least  100  miles  in  charge  of  a 
skilled  operator.  Soon  after  that  act  took 
effect  it  was  naturally  observed  that  on 
many  steamers,  from  midnight  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  operator  was 
asleep.  In  November  this  situation  was 
brought  to  the  country's  notice  by  the 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  on  board  the  steam- 
ship "Prinz  Joachim"  on  a  West  Indian 
reef  for  several  of  the  early  morning 
hours  out  of  communication  with  ships 
equipped  with  wireless.  On  December 
T4,    ioti,    Senator    Hitchcock,    of    Ne- 


braska, introduced  a  bill  to  require  after 
July  1,  19T2,  a  constant  wireless  watch 
upon  ocean  passenger  steamers  carrying 
too  persons  or  more.  This  bill,  ampli- 
fied to  require  the  constant  watch  on 
ocean  steamers  carrying  fifty  or  more 
persons,  whether  passengers  or  crew, 
and  auxiliary  apparatus  for  use  if  the 
ship's  dynamos  are  disabled,  is  a  law. 
Its  principles  also  were  adopted  at  the 
London  Radiotelegraphic  Conference 
and  doubtless  within  a  year  will  become 
the  common  rule  of  the  sea. 

The  "Titanic"  sank  in  the  early  hours 
of  Monday,  April  15,  19 12,  and  her  fate 
became  known  to  the  country  late  that 
night  and  on  the  following  morning.  The 
work  of  Congress,  begun,  well  under 
way,  or  completed  before  that  date,  has 
been  outlined.  The  disaster,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
flood  of  bills — fifty-four — at  least  some 
of  which  indicated  a  zeal  for  humanity 
outstripping  the  knowledge  needed  reallv 
to  safeguard  life. 

On  April  18,  Representative  Alexan- 
der introduced  a  joint  resolution,  which 
is  now  law,  providing  for  an  interna- 
tional conference, 

"the  purpose  of  said  conference  being  to  con- 
sider uniform  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
greater  security  of  life  and  property  on  mer- 
chant vessels  at  sea,  including,  if  practicable, 
regulations  to  establish  standards  of  efficiency 
of  the  officers  and  crews  of  merchant  vessels 
and  the  manning  of  such  vessels ;  regulations 
for  the  construction  and  inspection  of  hulls, 
boilers  and  machinery;  regulations  for  equip- 
ment of  ocean  steamers  with  radio  apparatus, 
searchlights,  submarine  bells,  life-boats  and 
other  life-saving  and  fire-extinguishing  ap- 
pliances; regulations  concerning  lights,  sound 
signals,  steering  and  sailing  rules ;  regulations 
for  an  international  system  of  reporting  and 
disseminating  information  relating  to  aids  and 
perils  to  navigation;  the  establishment  of 
lane  routes  to  be  followed  by  trans- Atlantic 
steamers;  and  such  other  matters  relating  to 
the  security  of  life  and  property  at  sea  as 
may  be  proposed." 

Assent  to  this  proposition  is  world- 
wide— indeed,  it  was  the  first  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  intelligent  sentiment  of 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  from  such 
a  conference  more  substantial  benefit^ 
would  ensue  than  from  the  action  of  any 
one  parliamentary  body.  The  problem 
before  the  international  conference,  as 
indicated  in  both  the  Alexander  resolu- 
tion and  the  recommendations  on  July 
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30  of  Lord  Mersey's  commission,  fall 
into  four  classes  relating  to:  (A)  Rules 
of  navigation;  (B)  equipment  of  ships; 
(C)  structure  of  ships;"  (D)  efficiency 
of  crews. 

(A)  Navigation. — Lord  Mersey  finds, 
as  did  Senator  Smith,  that  the  "Titan- 
ic's"  speed  was  excessive.  The  conclu- 
sion was  inevitable,  for  in  1903,  in  the 
case  of  the.  collision  between  the  steam- 
ship "Kincora"  and  the  steamship  "Oce- 
anic," reduced  to  6>^  knots  speed,  Lord 
Chancellor  Halsbury  had  observed: 

"Here  is  the  'Oceanic,'  the  largest  ship  on 
the  ocean,  and  the  fact  appears  that  she  was 
going  at  a  pace  which  she  could  have  made 
more  moderate  if  she  had  liked.  If  she  had 
moderated  it  no  collision  probably  would 
have  taken  place.  She  was  going  at  a  speed 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  stop  within 
the  limit  of  observation.  ...  I  entirely 
agree  that  the  power  of  stopping  is  a  test  to 
be  considered,  and  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  any  tribunal  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration when  determining  the  question 
whether  a  ship  is  traveling  at  a  moderate 
speed  or  not." 

The  international  rules  to  prevent  col- 
lisions prescribe  moderate  speed  "in  a 
fog,  mist,  falling  snow  or  heavv  rain 
rain  storms."  There  is  no  prescription 
for  moderate  speed  or  change  of  course 
in  clear  weather  in  the  region  of  ice,  the 
need  of  which  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  lack  of  such  a  rule  sustains  the  Brit- 
ish finding  that  in  maintaining  speed  in 
the  face  of  ice  warnings  the  "Titanic" 
was  navigated  "in  accordance  with  the 
long  existing  custom  due  to  competition 
and  to  the  desire  of  the  public  for  quick 
passage  rather  than  to  the  lack  of  judg- 
ment by  navigators." 

Risk  always  will  attend  in  spring  and 
early  summer  northern  transatlantic 
routes  so  long  as  fog  and  ice  imperil  nav- 
igation, and  so  long  as  passengers  de- 
mand cool  and  "record  voyages"  and 
there  is  economy  in  the  shorter  routes, 
steamship  lines  will  doubtless  use  them. 
Twenty-three  years  ago  the  Washington 
International  Marine  Conference,  recit- 
ing the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing compulsory  transatlantic  steam- 
ship lanes,  decided  that  "even  in  the  near 
future  vessels  may  be  employed  of  such 
power  and  speed  that  all  such  considera- 
tions may  have  to  give  way  to  the  para- 
mount consideration  of  safety."  Radio- 
telegraph v  now  provides  communication 


between  the  coast  and  the  transatlantic 
liner  thruout  her  voyage  and  instant  gen- 
eral notice  of  any  peril.  It  is  now  feasi- 
ble for  the  principal  hydrographic  offices 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  the  lanes 
of  safe  navigation  and  to  notify  at  least 
the  principal  ships  in  transit  of  changes 
in  such  lanes.  An  international  statu- 
tory obligation  to  heed  such  warnings 
and  follow  routes  so  determined  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  masters  of  steam- 
ships. It  is  improbable  that  commercial 
and  maritime  organizations  would  object 
to  such  compulsory  ocean  lanes,  tho  oc- 
casionally discrimination  between  sea- 
ports might  result.  The  problems  of 
navigation  brought  forward  by  the  dis- 
aster are  international,  and  in  directing 
attention  to  them  Congress  has  already 
exhausted  its  powers  for  the  present. 

(B)  Equipment  of  Ships. — The  legis- 
lation of  the  present  session  will  provide 
a  constant  wireless  watch  on  ocean 
steamers,  a  complete  chain  of  American 
wireless  coast  stations  constantly  alert 
from  Maine  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  from 
the  Zone  to  Alaska,  with  branches,  so  to 
speak,  to  Porto  Rico,  Guantanamo, 
Hawaii,  Tutuila,  and  the  Philippines ; 
and  a  general  use  of  this  instrumental- 
ity, regulated  in  the  public  interest.  Fur- 
thermore, other  nations  have  already 
committed  themselves  to  the  principles 
of  our  legislation,  and  it  remains  only  to 
determine  details  at  the  coming  confer- 
ence. 

Perhaps  the  recent  prominence  of 
searchlights  is  partly  due  to  the  report 
that,  while  Prfnce  of  Wales  and  sailor  on 
a  British  man-of-war,  King  George  V 
witnessed  the  "picking  up"  of  an  iceberg- 
dead  ahead  by  the  ship's  searchlight. 
The  majority  of  experienced  transatlan- 
tic captains  oppose  searchlights,  partly 
from  dread  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
their  indiscriminate  use,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  used  in  the  fog  or 
haze  which  often  hangs  over  ice-strewn 
seas.  At  the  bow  they  were  given  up 
long  ago,  and  even  when  on  the  bridge 
the  eye  of  the  officer,  fixed  on  the  daz- 
zling ray  ahead,  does  not  readily  adjust 
itself  to  surrounding  darkness  and  dis- 
cover the  objects  it  may  enshroud.  Care- 
ful navigators  extinguish  every  light 
forward  which  might  affect  the  watch 
officer's  vision.       Searchlights     are,     of 
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course,  required  thru  the  Suez  Canal,  but  rule,  here  and  abroad,  before  the  inter- 
masters  who  have  experimented  with  national  conference  assembles, 
their  use  afterward  in  the  Red  Sea  do  (C)  Structure. — Writing  in  May,  Sir 
not  recommend  them.  Their  blinding  ef-  William  H.  White,  the  world's  most  em- 
fect,  when  thrown  upon  the  bridge  or  inent  ship  builder,  said :  "When  natural 
pilot  house  of  another  vessel,  is  so  dan-  excitement  has  disappeared  and  calmer 
gerous  that  the  American  regulations  consideration  is  possible,  it  will  be  seen 
put  on  trial  for  his  license  an  officer  who  that  boat  equipment,  important  as  it  is, 
thus  intentionally  misdirects  the  rays,  must  be  treated  as  subordinate  to  effi- 
Of  course,  they  serve  to  pick  up  buoys  cient  water-tight  subdivision."  The  sole 
or  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  man  matter  for  regret  is  that  Congress  has 
overboard  at  night,  and  on  warships  are  not  provided  for  a  commission  of  the 
part  of  the  defense  against  torpedo  boat  best  experts  to  report  on  hull  construc- 
attack.  Whether  searchlights  should  be  tion,  bulkheads,  transverse  and  longitu- 
recommended  for  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  dinal,  double  skins  to  the  water  line,  wa- 
question  for  scientific  research,  involving"  ter-tight  decks,  water-tight  doors  and 
optics,  chromatics,  light  and  shade  ef-  means  of  closing  them.  Senator  Nelson's 
fects,  and  possibly  a  modification  of  Dar-  brief  bill  on  that  subject  may  yet  be 
win's  theory  of  protective  coloration,  passed.  An  investigation  of  these  sub- 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Thayer's  studies  on  the  jects,  ordered  in  England  in  May,  is  in 
subject  doubtless  are  known  to  The  In-  progress.  A  simliar  examination  in  Ger- 
dependent,  and  the  results  of  investiga-  many  after  the  loss  of  the  steamship 
tion  here  and  abroad  will  be  available  at  "Elbe"  in  1895,  covering  many  months, 
the  international  conference.  Congress  resulted  in  the  rules  concerning  bulk- 
during  a  Presidential  year  could  not  be  heads,  etc.,  of  the  Sceberufsgenosscn- 
expected  to  investigate  it,  and,  of  course,  schaft,  generally  regarded  as  the  best  on 
would  not  legislate  on  international  lines  the  subject,  tho  their  modification  will 
without  investigation.  now  be  probable. 

In   1 87 1   Congress  enacted  that  every  The  international  conference  undoubt- 

steamer    navigating    the    ocean    or    our  edly    will    lead    gradually    to    improved 

lakes,  bays  or  sounds  shall  be  provided  bulkhead    and    hull    construction.      New 

with   such    numbers    of   lifeboats,    rafts,  structural  rules  cannot,  except  in  slight 

etc.,  "as  will  best  secure  the  safety  of  all  particulars,  be  applied  to  existing  ships 

persons  on  board  such  vessel  in  case  of  or  those  nearing  completion.    When  for- 

disaster,"  and  bestowed  upon  the  Board,  mulated    they    must    endure    for    many 

of  Supervising  Inspectors  of  Steamboats  years,  because  changes  cannot  be  made 

the  power  to  determine  the  kind  of  such  at  random.    To  preserve  fair  competition 

boats   and   rafts.      Later  legislation   ap-  they  must  be  international  in  application 

plied  this  law  to  foreign  ships,  and  a  still  and  they  must  recognize  the  necessities 

later  act  provides  that  foreign  laws  "ap-  of  commerce.     The  formulation  of  such 

proximating  those  of  the  United  States"  rules  and  their  adoption  by  nations  will 

in  this  and  other  respects  shall  be  recog-  not  be  brought  about  in  one  year  or  two, 

nized.     Our  laws  contain  few  such  com-  but  the  result  when  attained  will  testify 

prehensive  delegations  of  power,  but  the  that  the  lesson  has  been  learned  of  the 

lifeboat  problem   is  treated  in   substan-  "Titanic"  disaster. 

tially  the  same  manner  in  other  conn-  (D)  Efficiency  of  Crczvs. — In  his  re- 
tries. It  presents  some  difficulties  in  ad-  port  of  January  2,  1912,  the  Hon. 
ministration,  here  and  elsewhere,  which  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
additional  legislation  could  not  remove,  and  Labor,  recommended  that  "the 
Such  legislation  could  direct  the  discre-  law  governing  the  personnel  of  crews 
tion  now  vested  in  administrative  offi-  should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  afford 
cers,  but  could  not  add  to  safety  to  life,  better  guaranty,  more  especially  as  to  the 
if  that  discretion  is  prudently  exercised,  fitness  of  men  so  employed."  The  re- 
No  charge  against  the  manner  of  its  ex-  ports  of  Senator  Smith's  committee  and 
ercise  in  this  country  has  been  estab-  Lord  Mersey's  commission  disclose  only 
lished.  On  the  ocean  lifeboats  for  all  one  instance  of  plain  dereliction  of  duty 
will     presumably    be    an    administrative  among    the    976    men    and    t wenty-thrcv 
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women  comprising  the  crew  of  the  steam- 
ship "Titanic."     At  the  same  time  both 
reports  disclose  the  lack  of  fitness   for 
their  duties  in  emergency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  crew.    Statutes  and  material 
things,  bulkheads  and  water-tight  doors, 
lifeboats  and   searchlights,   derive    their 
value   solely   from   the   intelligence   and 
skill  which  make  use  of  them.     The  dif- 
ficulty  in   securing   trustworthy   seamen 
here  and  abroad  is  much  greater  than  the 
difficulty  of  enacting  and  carrying  into 
effect     laws     governing     the     structure, 
equipment  and  navigation  of  ships.     The 
difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  change  from 
sail  to  steam.     The  former  stimulating 
life  on  deck  in  the  salt  air  the  majority 
of  the  crew  has  been  forced  to  exchange 
for  the  tedious   task  of   shoveling  ^  coal 
deep  in  the  hold.      The  chance  of  inde- 
pendent command  and  even  of  an  offi- 
cer's berth  decreases  with  every  year's 
increase   in   the  average   size  of   steam- 
ships.    The  truth  may  be  met  frankly 
that  life  at  sea  has  changed  and  that  the 
men  who  lead  it  have  changed  also.    Stat- 
utes and  customs  of  the   sea  have  not 
worked  this  change,  for  the  laws  of  forty 
years  ago  were  tyrannical  by  compari- 
son with  those  now  in  force,  and  harsh 
treatment,  too  frequently  the  rule  then, 
is  now  the  rare  exception  under  provoca- 
tion.     Much  has  been  done  and  much 
can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  conditions 
of  labor  at  sea,  but  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
such  changes  will  bring  back  before  the 
mast  the  race  of  men  who  made  famous 
the    American    clippers    and    established 
England's    maritime     supremacy.       For 
statutory  improvements  relating  to  sea- 
men we  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
German  laws.    Yet  the  German  seaman's 
ordinance  derives,  in  part  at  least,  its  effi- 
cacy from  the  military  system  which  ob- 
tains thruout  the  Empire  with  the  rigid 
discipline  it  imposes  from  boyhood. 

"The  duty  of  the  lookout,"  in  repeated 
decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court,  has 
been  declared  "of  the  highest  impor- 
tance.  Upon  nothing  else  does  the  safety 


of  those  concerned  so  much  depend.  A 
moment's  negligence  on  his  part  may  in- 
volve the  loss  of  the  vessel  with  all  the 
lives  on  board."  Since  1905  a  seaman 
cannot  serve  as  lookout  on  a  German  ship 
unless  he  has  passed  an  examination  as 
to  range  of  vision  and  freedom  from 
color  blindness.  In  1909  the  Nether- 
lands adopted  the  same  law.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  Great  Britain  imposes 
so  elementary  a  prescription. 

Nearly  every  observant  transatlantic 
voyager,  regardless  of  the  ship's  flag  and 
with  rare  exceptions,  long  ago  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  boat  drill  and  fire 
drill  at  sea  was  rather  the  perfunctory 
compliance  with  regulation  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  passengers  than  practice 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  upon  which 
might  at  any  time  depend  the  lives  of  all 
aboard.  It  is  perhaps  important  to  dock 
in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, London  or  Chicago;  but  occasionally 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  stop  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  put  every  lifeboat  over  the 
side  and  into  the  water.  Reproduction 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  abandoning 
the  ship  would  soon  prove  a  better  test 
of  able  seamanship  than  any  which  stat- 
utes or  regulations  could  prescribe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  very  conditions 
already  mentioned  suggest  in  this  coun- 
try a  statutory  division  of  seamen  into 
the  two  classes,  able-bodied  and  ordinary, 
Vollmatrosen  and  Leichtmatrosen,  as 
provided  in  British  and  German  laws  re- 
spectively. It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  "seamen's  bill"  of  Representative  W. 
B.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
past  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should"  have  its  practical  benefits  so  ob- 
scured by  provisions  literally  impossible 
of  fulfilment  that  in  effect  it  would  re- 
sult in  disorganization  at  a  time  when  the 
need  of  efficient  seamanship  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  whole  world.  The 
measure  furnishes,  however,  a  basis  for 
matured  improvement  in  the  navigation 
laws. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Festival  Course  at  Dartmouth 

BY   PROF.  CHARLES  F.   FARNSWORTH 

[The  growth  of  the  art  of  pageantry  is  shown  by  its  introduction  as  a  regular  course  in 
the  Dartmouth   Summer  School  by   the  author  of    this    article,    who    is    Professor    of    Music    in 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia. — Editor.] 


THE  offering  of  a  course  in  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  festival  at  the 
Dartmouth  Summer  School  is  of 
special  interest  because  in  connec- 
tion with  '  the  course  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  festival  is  being 
given  in  the  little  village  of  Thet- 
ford, twelve  miles  from  the  college. 
Those  who  are  giving  the  course  are  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  Thetford  festival, 
and  the  course  closes  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  festival  as  a  partial  demon- 
stration of  what  has  been  presented  in 
the  lectures. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  lec- 
tures : 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Festival. 

The  Modern  Pageant. — The  Drama  of  the 
Community. 

The  Festival  Story:  (a)  Available  Mate- 
rials, (b)  Practical  Suggestions  on  Prepa- 
ration. 

Festival  Dancing:  (a)  Types  of  Folk 
Dance.  (b)  Interpretative  and  Dramatic 
Dancing. 

The  Festival  and  the  School.  An  Oppor- 
tunity in  Correlation. 

The  title  of  the  festival  given  out  of 
doors  on  Saturday,  August  3,  is  "The 
First  Fire  Maker. "  It  represents  by 
poetry,  acting,  dancing,  costume  and 
pantomime  the  importance  of  fire  in  the 
home  and  society,  and  woman's  relation 
lo  the  fire,  from  work  at  the  hearth  to 
work  in  the  factory,  with  poetic  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  future.  The  poetry,  music, 
dancing  and  costumes  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  group  of  festival  students  on 
Thetford  Hill.  The  story  of  'The  First 
Fire  .Maker"  starts  out  with  the  sunrise 
hymn  of  a  primitive  people  living  in  the 
woods,  having  hunting  and  some  tools, 
but  no  fire.  With  song  and  dance  the 
men  go  off  to  hunt,  while  the  women 
give  expression  to  the  monotonous 
drudgery  of  domestic  work,  till  one  of 
the  maidens  succeeds  by  friction  in  start- 
ing a  fire.  This  excites  them  to  joyous 
song.  The  hunters  return  and  are  as- 
tonished to  see  the  flickering  blaze  shin- 


ing on  the  trees  and  huts  abont  them.    A 

seer  suddenly  springs  forth  and  foretells 

what  fire  will  do  for  the  race : 

"Whose  hand  above  this  blaze  is  lifted 
Shall  be   with   magic   touch   engifted, 
To  warm  the  hearts  of  lonely  mortals 
Who  stand  without  their  open  portals. 
The  torch   shall  draw  them  to  the  fire 
Higher,   higher    by   heart's    desire. 
Whoso  shall  stand  by  this  hearthstone 
Shall   never,   never   stand  alone : 
Whose  house  is  dark  and  bare  and  cold 
This  house  of  ours  will  sure  enfold." 

Apart  from  those  who  are  directing 
the  festival,  all  the  acting,  dancing  and 
music  are  given  by  the  girls  of  the  camp 
assisted  by  those  of  the  village  about. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  relation  between 
what  is  advocated  in  lectures  and  the 
working  out  of  what  is  advocated  in  ac- 
tual doing  is  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  course  at  this  summer  school  and  the 
village  festival  of  Thetford. 

With    reference    to    the    acting    and 
dancing,  three  main  ideas  have  been  pre- 
sented.     First,    a    preliminary    drill    in 
rhythmic  movement,  showing  what  mo- 
tions tend  to  express  lightness  and  free- 
dom, was  given.     When  the  class  had 
some  mastery  over  themselves  in  simple 
movements,  the  second   idea  was  intro- 
duced, that  of  suggesting  a  motive  such 
as  the  movement  of  birds,  the  flickering 
flame,  running  water,  or  a  curling  wave, 
and  the  pupils  exprest  in  their  motions 
what   they    imagined   in   relation   to  the 
themes  given  them.      When  some  mas- 
tery in  such  simple  ideas  had  been  gained 
a  connected  story  requiring  some  organ i 
zation  of  varying  moods  for  its  expres- 
sion was  given   to   the  class,   and   when 
their    minds    were    filled    by    description 
and  explanation  they  were  asked  to  work 
out  their  expression  of  the  significance 
of  the   story.     This   scheme  makes  the 
greatest  demand  on  the  imagination,  in- 
telligence and  ingenuity  o\   the  student, 
and   for  this   very  reason   does   not    lend 
itself  to  that  precision  and  regularity  of 
motion  that  is  possible  where  the  idea   is 
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worked  out  entirely  by  the  instructor 
and  the  pupil  simply  is  taught  how  to 
carry  it  out. 

In  the  conventional  dramatic  dancing- 
there  is  practically  a  language  of  sym- 
bolized motion  which  the  student  learns 
and  applies  to  what  she  wishes  to  ex- 
press. Even  M.  Jacques  Dalcroze,  who 
is  attracting  so  much  attention  just  now, 
teaches  certain  fundamental  motions  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  fear,  aggressiveness  and 
shyness,  which  the  student  first  learns 
and  then  puts  together  when  an  idea  or 
a  story  is  to  he  acted  out.  Highly  devel- 
oped skill  in  the  form  of  the  expression 
can  thus  be  developed. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view  the  more  simple  and 
direct  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
people  must  be  of  greater  value,  tho  as 
a  set  performance  to  be  viewed  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  professional 
work  much  of  the  work  will  seem  crude. 
The  value,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  intelligent  and  artistic  feeling  of  the 
dancer  is  so  much  greater  that  the 
method  advocated  is  of  special  worth  for 
festival  performance.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  "Fire  Dance"  of  the  Thetford 


festival,  given  by  girls  ranging  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years.  The  director  told  them 
the  story  of  the  play :  how  a  strange  vis- 
itor brought  fire  down  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  simple  folk  who  had  seen  the 
sun  and  lightning,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  make  a  fire,  first  gathered 
around  the  blazing  wood,  looking  on'with 
astonished  curiosity.  After  the  story  the 
instructor's  question  was,  "What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  the  place  of  these 
people?"  and  the  response  was,  "We 
would  run  up  to  feel  of  it."  "Then  what 
would  you  do?"  "The  fire  would  burn 
us,  and  we  would  start  back,  and  then 
go  up  more  cautiously."  "How  then 
would  you  show  in  your  dancing  the 
characteristics  of  the  fire?"  Thus  from 
the  motives  of  the  actions  of  the  ob- 
servers and  the  dancing,  flickering  flame 
the  fire  motive  was  worked  out,  and  rep- 
resented by  a  gentle  running  with  a  sud- 
den stop  and  short  return,  with  the  up- 
ward swinging  of  the  arms  in  flamelike 
motion. 

A  second  dance  was  that  entitled 
"Electricity,"  in  which  each  dancer  rep- 
resented a  bulb  of  light.  Here  was  a 
rich   theme   for   the   imagination   of   the 


PREPARING  THE  PRIMITIVE  COSTUMES   FOR  THE  "FIRST  FIRE  MAKER' 


DANCE  OF  NATURE   SPIRITS,   THETFORD   PAGEANT,    191 1 


class.  Capes  were  worn  over  the  bright 
costumes,  gradually  thrown  back  to 
represent  the  brightening  blaze.  While 
the  general  idea  was  the  same,  each  indi- 
vidual was  working  it  out  from  her  own 
point  of  view.  One  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  class  suggested  that  the 
electric  lights  sometimes  grow  dim  and 
then  brighten  up  again,  and  this  slowing 
down  and  covering  up  only  to  break 
forth  into  more  active  motion  gave  the 
needed  variety  to  the  whole. 

Another  dance  represented  steam. 
The  motive  for  the  motions  was  worked 
out  from  the  steam  escaping  from  a  lo- 
comotive— the  sudden  jumps,  the  cir- 
cling curl,  and  the  gradual  vanishing  as 
it  mixt  with  the  smoke  of  the  engine. 
Long,  flowing  draperies  were  worn  by 
the  dancers,  having  the  various  shades 
of  steam  and  smoke.  Moating  veils  rep- 
resented the  final  escape  of  the  steam 
into  air.  Here  again  at  every  step  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  imagination  of  the 
students,  and  much  interesting  ingenuity 
was  exhibited  in  details  of  movement 
and  suggestions  for  color.  T11  fact,  if 
one  should  have  visited  Thetford  a  lew 
days  ago,  he  would  have  found  the  lower 


end  of  one  of  the  fields  turned  into  a 
dyeing  establishment.  There,  under  the 
open  sky,  the  girls  were  dyeing  their 
own  draperies ;  and  to  view  the  fascinat- 
ing combination  of  colors  that  have  re- 
sulted one  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  work- 
ers had  got  into  the  hues  themselves. 

One  of  the  main  points  made  at  the 
Dartmouth  course  was  that  the  festival 
should  be  thought  of  not  as  an  entertain- 
ment at  which  the  people  were  to  look  on 
while  experts  did  the  dancing,  acting  and 
singing,  but  that  it  could  only  be  a  festi- 
val as  it  was  the  expression  of  the  feel- 
ing of  those  who  were  giving  it.  1  knee 
a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  in 
viewing  and  judging  such  a  work  as 
compared  with  professional  work.  Hie 
festival  feeling  could  only  he  kept  pure 
as  attention  was  drawn  to  the  spirit  and 
not  to  the  form,  to  the  significance  and 
not  to  the  manner.  As  soon  as  preci- 
sion of  movement  and  skill  of  technique 
are  made  important,  the  teacher  has  to 
determine  everything  and  the  pupils  be- 
come puppets,  learning  to  do  certain  mo- 
tions exactly.  That  such  work  often  at- 
tracts applause  and   attention,   especially 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  DANCE  IN  THE  MAKING 

by  unthinking  people,  is  admitted.  It  is 
judged  in  comparison  with  what  one  sees 
in  vaudeville.  Thus  the  poetical  stand- 
ard is  lost  and  the  value  of  the  work  as 
a  factor  in  education  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

The  same  thought  ran  thru  all  the  dif- 
ferent lectures  of  the  course,  determine 
ing  not  only  the  method  of  handling  but 
the  choice  of  subjects.  The  lecturer,  in 
classifying  the  suitable  festival  motives, 
gave  four  groups :  Thanksgiving,  with 
its  expression  of  the  reward  of  human 
industry ;  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
festivals,  bringing  out  the  family  and 
ethical  relations  of  the  individual ;  the 
third,  the  patriotic  festival  connected 
with  the  Lincoln  and  Washington  birth- 
days, bringing  out  the  national  feeling ; 
the  fourth,  the  May  Day  festivities,  em- 
phasizing the  goodness  and  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  return  of  the  flower  and 
fruit.  The  purpose  in  dwelling  on  these 
four  great  festival  periods  was  to  read  a 
new  and  vital  significance  into  the  beau- 


tiful symbolism  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  past.  Here  again  the  aim 
of  the  lecturer  was  to  have  the  subjects 
of  these  festivals  so  presented  to  the 
children  that  were  to  give  them  that  they 
would  re-interpret  the  forms  they  were 
to  use  with  the  meaning  that  they  felt 
themselves ;  and  again,  as  in  acting  and 
dancing,  the  emphasis  would  be  not  on 
the  finished  performance  but  on  genu- 
ineness of  the  individual  expression. 

Such  work  demands  a  different  spirit 
from  that  often  found  in  schools  where 
the  ideal  is  uniformity  and  exactness  in 
memorizing.  To  carry  out  festivals  as 
here  advocated  would  mean  almost  a 
revolution  in  most  schools.  The  teacher, 
instead  of  being  one  who  dispenses 
knowledge  or  listens  to  the  accounts  of 
what  children  have  learned  in  books, 
would  simply  be  a  leader  among  a  group 
of  investigators,  every  one  taking  part, 
every  one  working  intensely,  because 
what  they  are  doing. has  vital  connec- 
tion with  their  own  interest.  Such  kind 
of  work,  when  watched  from  the  outside, 
seems  to  lack  in  efficiency,  because  every 
student  does  not  move  with  that  uni- 
formity that  one  sees  in  the  motions  of 
the  gearing  of  a  machine  shop.  Pupils 
and  teacher  interested  in  the  subject 
are  not  attending  to  the  formal  side  of 
school  discipline.  Hence,  just  as  in 
viewing  the  performance  of  a  festival 
given  in  the  spirit  advocated  in  these 
courses,  the  position  and  form  of  what  is 
done  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  free- 
dom and  spirit  for  the  individual  expres- 
sion. When  the  spectator  has  once 
awakened  to  the  true  significance  of 
such  work,  the  pleasure  gained  from  see- 
ing its  expression  stirs  us  profoundly 
and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
amused  interest  which  comes  from  view- 
ing skill  in  performance,  whether  in  the 
festival  or  in  the  school  room. 

The  creed,  then,  of  the  Dartmouth 
Summer  School,  with  reference  to  the 
festival,  with  its  practical  demonstration 
work  in  Thetford,  is :  ''Think  and  do 
the  thing  yourself ;  let  it  be  an  expres- 
sion of  your  own  feeling, "  and  as -far  as 
this  is  sincere  and  the  work  true,  the 
form  will  prove  adequate  and  interest- 
ing. 

Thetford,  Vt. 


Logic  Versus  Life 

BY  F.   C.   S.  SCHILLER,  M.A.  D.Sc. 

[Dr.  Schiller,  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  is  well  known 
to  the  public  as  the  leader  of  the  pragmatic  movement  in  England.  In  his  earlier  works,  such  - 
as  "Riddles  of  the  Sphinx"  and  "Humanism,"  he  has  attacked  many  of  the  dogmas  of  tradi- 
tional metaphysics,  but  his  latest  work,  "Formal  Logic,"  is  in  some  respects  the  boldest  and 
most  revolutionary  of  all,  for  in  it  he  seeks  to  show  that  logic  as  it  has  been  taught  in  the 
schools  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day  is  "inconsistent,  incompetent  and  meaningless." 
In  this  country  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  formal  logic  even  in  the  universities, 
but  it  is  popularly  assumed  here,  as  Dr.  Schiller  shows  that  it  is  by  the  English  press,  to 
be  a  certain  method  of  arriving  at  absolute  truth.  Schiller's  "Formal  Logic,"  which  was  re- 
viewed by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia,  in  The  Independent  of  July  25,  is  a  very  tech- 
nical and  extensive  work,  so  our  readers  will  welcome  the  following  article  in  which 
the  author  explains  in  untechnical  language  one  of  the  chief  points  in  his  indictment.  We 
shall  publish  later  an  account  of  Dr.  Schiller's  philosophy  in  the  series  on.  "Twelve  Major 
Prophets  of  Today,"  which  Dr.   Edwin  E.   Slosson  is  writing  for  The  Independent. — Editor.] 

TO   the   untutored   innocence   of   the  status  of  a  learned  man,   consequently, 

natural  man  the  immaterial  crea-  was  extremely  high;  he  might  be  feared 

tions    of   the    human    spirit    have  and  hated,  and  upon  occasion  lynched  as 

always  been  somewhat  uncanny.    Arith-  a  sorcerer,  but  at  any  rate  no  one  dared 

metic,    geometry,    grammar,    logic,    are  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  arts  and 

nothing  visible  or  palpable,  and  so  their  craft. 

achievements  savor  of  magic.  When  the  Nowadays  we  have  changed  all  this. 
Greek  sages  began  to  reflect  on  the  We  think  that  the  magic  of  mathematics 
nature  of  arithmetic,  Pythagoras  soon  is  all  nonsense,  and  that  we  have  escaped 
maintained  that  "all  was  number" ;  Plato,  from  the  magic  of  words.  Few  would 
too,  seriously  considered  whether  num-  hesitate  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
bers  were  not  the  ultimate  essences  of  Equator,  and  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are 
all  things,  and  ever  since  the  mystical  no  longer  household  terrors,  familiar  to 
properties  of  numbers  have  been  objects  the  man  in  the  street.  Even  the  Syllo- 
of  reverential  contemplation.  To  the  gism  prefers  to  lead  a  secluded  life  in 
Roman  mind  a  "mathematician"  seemed  academic  groves,  and  no  longer  inter- 
indistinguishable  from  an  astrologer  or  poses  its  irresistible  cogency  in  the  dis- 
a  magician,  to  consult  whom  about  the  putations  of  the  market  place, 
emperor's  health  had  to  be  made  a  capi-  The  effect  on  the  status  of  the  learned 
tal  offense,  and  at  whom  even  an  en-  has  been  disastrous.  Our  professors,  if 
lightened  historian  like  Tacitus  could  they  wish  to  be  recognized  as  such,  have 
hurl  the  epigram  that  he  was  one  "whom  to  wear  medieval  gowns.  If  they  want 
those  that  had  power  could  not  trust,  to  be  admired,  they  have  to  manufacture 
while  those  who  aspired  to  it  found  him  their  own  mysteries  and  to  enfold  them- 
treacherous."  All  thru  the  Middle  Ages  selves  in  a  thick  fog  of  technical  termin- 
similar  beliefs  ran  riot.  The  multiplica-  ology ;  and  even  then  the  world  pays 
tion  table  seemed  fraught  with  infinite  little  attention  to  them,  unless  they  can 
significance  for  human  welfare.  A  sim-  manage  to  evolve  something  which  has 
pie  geometrical  diagram  could  keep  the  real  importance  for  practical  life.  And 
devil  from  the  door,  who  in  those  days  as  the  professors  of  the  literary  arts 
was  far  more  feared  than  the  wolf.  The  dare  not  do  this,  they  would  have  a  bad 
conveying  of  ideas  by  writing  was  a  time,  and  could  hardly  make  a  living,  if 
mystery,  and  the  rude  "runes"  of  the  their  subjects  did  not  providentially  hap- 
Teutonic  script  soon  grew  into  the  "bale-  pen  to  be  endowed. 

ful  signs"  of  a  system  of  magic.  Gram-  Logic  alone  of  all  these  arts  still  re- 
mar  was  an  occult  art,  which  enveloped  tains  its  medieval  prestige  almost  unini- 
in  its  "glamour"  all  the  literate,  and  paired.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
whoever  could  spell  might  reasonably  be  Its  mysteries  have  never  been  profaned, 
suspected  of   fabricating  "spells"!     The  The  vulgar  gaze  has  never  been  allowed 
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to  see  what  is  in  it.  So  it  is  still  credited 
with  the  power  to  do  harm.  It  is  "cold," 
"cruel,"  "ruthless,"  a  "relentless"  foe 
that  "breaks"  whoever  dares  to  question 
it  and  "betrays"  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  it.  The  London  Spectator  still 
periodically  issues  solemn  warnings  to 
those  who  argue  "logically"  when  their 
premises  are  false.  For  •whereas  "bad 
logic  might  get  a  right  conclusion  out  of 
unsound  premises,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  good  logic  should  do  any- 
thing but  lead  us  wrong  if  the  premises 
are  faulty."  So,  tho  even  the  worst  text- 
book would  disclaim  this  doctrine,  even 
good  logic  is,  like  good  magic,  danger- 
ous, or  at  best  useless.  For  apparently, 
unless  we  know  already  that  our  pre- 
mises are  true,  logic  is  no  help ;  while  if 
we  do,  it  seems  a  superfluity,  because  we 
must  already  know  the  truth  of  our  con- 
clusion. Nevertheless,  the  Spectator 
forms  an  impenetrable  screen  for  logical 
orthodoxy,  and  is  as  resolute  as  the 
Times  that  no  criticism  of  the  logical 
tradition  shall  reach  the  public  ear. 

This  tradition  is  indeed  a  noble  one. 
That  the  same  doctrine,  in  perfect  verbal 
continuity,  should  have  been  taught  and 
examined  on  for  over  two  thousand 
years  would  be  the  most  stupendous  fact 
in  education,  were  it  not  surpassed  by 
the  still  more  surprising  fact  that  during 
all  this  time  no  one  has  arisen  to  call  it 
nonsense  thru  and  thru,  and  that  every 
would-be  improvement  has  been  coun- 
tered by  the  retort  that  it  was  "not  in 
Aristotle."  So  logical  "progress"  has 
consisted  in  a  perpetual  return  to  the 
Greek  originator  of  the  subject.  What 
could  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  de- 
bility and  the  perversity  of  human  intel- 
lect, and  both  its  gratitude  and  its  in- 
gratitude to  the  gifts  of  genius? 

Yet  the  gratitude  has  been  more  con- 
spicuous. The  great  mass  of  logicians 
have  always  been  true  to  their  salt.  For 
Aristotle  is  still  very  heavily  endowed. 

In  the  University  Of  Oxford  alone 
three  philosophy  professors,  twenty-eight 
literce  humaniores  tutors,  and  about  460 
classical  scholars  and  exhibitioners  are 
paid,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  £50,000, 
to  believe  that  the  theory  of  thought  has 
stood  still,  or  stumbled  into  error  when 
it  tried  to  move,  ever  since  the  composi- 
tion of  the  "Organon,"  and  that  all 
modern   science   may   be   read    into   and 


out  of  the  obscurities  of  the  "Posterior 
Analytics."  The  Secret  Doctrine  in 
which  this  is  taught  has  never  been  di- 
vulged in  print,  but  examiners  know  that 
there  are  passages  in  the  ordinary  Ox- 
ford Logic  Lecture  which  must  have 
been  copied  down  by  two  hundred  gene- 
rations of  students  ever  since  the  twelfth  < 
century. 

Quite  naturally,  spontaneously  and 
honestly,  therefore,  rises  the  cry,  "Back 
to  Aristotle!"  It  means  exactly  what 
"Back  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas !"  means  in 
a  scholastic  philosopher,  and,  as  regards 
logic,  the  difference  between  Aristotle 
and  Aquinas  is  not  important.  Between 
them  they  have  bound  the  Titan, 
Thought,  and  keep  the  human  race  in 
bondage  to  a  meaningless  tradition.  The 
revolt  of  Science  against  Authority,  of 
Humanity  against  Pedantry,  of  Action 
against  Verbiage,  of  Life  against  Fos- 
silism,  can  never  be  successful  until  the 
spell  of  the  logical  tradition  is  completely 
broken,  and  a  logic  is  constructed  that 
consents  to  remain  on  speaking  terms 
with  human  thinking.  Broken  this  spell 
must  be  if  there  is  to  be  intellectual 
progress,  and  the  indications  are  multi- 
plying that  broken  it  will  be  before  long. 

The  irony  of  fate  has  even  willed  that, 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  the 
movement  for  the  reform  of  "logic" 
should  have  broken  out  in  Oxford  also, 
and  the  present  writer  is  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  it  that  he  can  even  put  intel- 
ligibly his  reasons  for  upholding  the 
"heresy"  that  the  whole  logical  tradition 
is  utterly  erroneous. 

Space,  however,  will  allow  the  consid- 
eration only  of  two  of  the  cardinal  points 
on  which  the  whole  structure  of  Formal 
Logic  rests,  to  wit  (a)  the  Syllogism 
and  the  notion  of  Valid  Inference ;  and 
(b)  Scientific  "Proof"  and  formally 
valid  "Induction." 

(a)  The  peculiar  aim  of  logic  hith- 
erto has  been  to  discover  a  form  of 
"valid  inference."  By  this  was  meant  a 
form  of  words  so  fool-proof  that  it 
could  not  be  misapplied,  and  that  the  use 
of  it  would  absolutely  guarantee  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusion  if  only  the 
reasoning  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
start  from  true  premises.  In  the  syllo- 
gism it  was  supposed  that  such  a  form 
had   been    found.      From   all  swans   are 
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white  and  this  bird  is  a  swan  it  was  to 
follow  inevitably  that  this  bird  is  white, 
and  the  course  of  nature  would  eternally 
conform  to  the  prophetic  demonstrations 
of  logic. 

Yet  logicians  also  had  soon  to  note 
that  even  formally  there  was  something 
wrong  about  this  syllogistic  form.  It 
seemed  to  "prove"  what  was  either  noth- 
ing new  or  nothing  known.  To  justify 
the  "major  premise"  "all  swans  are 
white,"  must  not  its  assertor  have  al- 
ready seen  this  swan  and  know  that  it  is 
white?  Or,  if  he  did  not  know  this,  is 
he  not  risking  an  assertion  about  some 
"swans"  on  the  strength  of  what  he 
knows  about  others?  And  what  right 
had  he  thus  to  argue  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown?  Can  an  "inference"  be 
"valid  '  if  it  involves  a  risk? 

When  therefore  black  swans  arrive 
from  Australia  to  upset  his  dogmatizing, 
what  is  he  to  do  ?  Will  he  say  his  major 
premise  was  a  definition,  and  no  bird, 
however  swan-like,  shall  be  called  a 
"swan"  if  it  cannot  pass  his  color-test? 
If  so,  his  reasoning  is  still  caught  in  the 
old  dilemma,  that  he  either  "proves" 
nothing  new  or  begs  the  question  in  an- 
other way.  For  he  then  had  no  right  to 
assert  his  "minor  premise,"  this  bird  is  a 
swan,  if  he  knew  not  it  was  white.  Or 
will  he,  desperately,  say  "in  both  of  these 
interpretations  the  syllogistic  form  is 
fatuous ;  but  kindly  understand  it  as 
asserting  a  law  of  nature  which  is  im- 
mutable, and  applied  to  the  particular 
case  in  the  minor  premise."  But,  if  so, 
how  does  he  know  that  his  "law"  applies 
to  the  "case"?  that  the  "case"  is  such  as 
he  takes  it  to  be?  that  he  has  picked  out 
the  right  "law"  to  deal  with  the  case  and 
formulated  it  correctly?  If  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  "law"  applies  to  the 
"case,"  his  conclusion  proves  nothing 
new;  if  it  is  not,  he  runs  the  risk  that 
the  case  of  which  he  is  trying  to  predict 
the  behavior  may  be  so  exceptional  as  to 
break  or  modify  his  law.  And  if  he 
runs  that  risk,  is  he  not  renouncing  his 
ideal  of  reaching  fool-proof  certainty? 

There  seems  to  be  no  way,  therefore, 
of  saving  "valid  inference,"  of  so  inter- 
preting the  syllogism  that  it  is  both  for- 
mally valid  and  humanly  instructive.  If 
it  is  to  be  instructive,  it  can  only  en- 
lighten human  ignorance,  and  then  its 
premises  cannot  be  certainly  true.   Hence 


the  conclusions  of  the  most  cogent 
"demonstrations"  will  still  have  to  come 
true  in  fact'.  The  scientists  are  well 
enough  aware  of  this.  An  astronomer 
may  calculate  the  path  of  an  eclipse  to 
half  a  mile  and  half  a  second,  but  he 
does  not  think  it  superfluous  to  observe 
how  nearly  his  predictions  are  verified  in 
fact. 

Hence  (b)  his  notion  of  "proof"  dif- 
fers radically  from  that  which  the  logi- 
cian tells  him  he  must  employ.  He  does 
not  dare  to  beg  every  question  that  sci- 
ence is  concerned  with  by  assuming  that 
the  real  truth  of  premises  can  be  taken 
for  granted,  and  taken  as  absolute,  and 
that  therefore  logical  forms  can  hence- 
forth be  treated  in  abstraction  from  the 
truth,  in  point  of  fact,  of  actual  judg- 
ments about  real  questions.  He  is  un- 
endingly engaged  in  testing  and  confirm- 
ing his  stock  of  "truths,"  and  modifying 
them  from  day  to  day.  They  enable  him 
to  make  his  predictions  more  and  more 
exact;  but  tho  be  believes  them  infinitely 
perfectible,  he  does  not  regard  them  as 
absolute.  So  he  never  gets  to  the  point 
from  which  the  logician  makes  bold  to 
start,  viz.,  assurance  absolute  of  the 
truth  of  premises,  and  cannot  hold  that 
the  latter's  procedure  has  any  relevance 
to  the  work  of  science. 

He  has  to  complain  instead  that  the 
notion  of  relevance  has  so  completely 
escaped  the  notice  of  logicians  that  they 
actually  prescribe  canons  of  scientific 
"proof"  which  are  nonsense  unless  the 
relevance  of  the  facts  argued  from  is 
presupposed,  while  yet  ruling  out  as 
arbitrary,  risky  and  "invalid"  all  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  sciences  try  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  relevance  of 
their  "facts."  He  finds,  e.  g.,  that  the 
logician  insists  on  demanding  that  scien- 
tific "induction"  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
valid  form  that  eliminates  all  risk  of 
error,  and  tells  him  that  he  should  argue 
from  all  the  "cases"  and  find  cases  in 
which  all  the  circumstances  but  one  are 
the  same  or  different,  and  when  he  ven- 
tures to  point  out  that  all  this  is  scien- 
tifically impracticable  and  that  no  science 
attempts  to  be  all-inclusive,  and  every 
science  selects  what  it  judges  to  he  tin1 
relevant  facts  for  its  purpose,  and  lakes 
the  risks  of  omitting  something  relevant 
and  including  something  irrelevant  in  so 
doing,  and  lastly,  that  he  does  not  ;<<an1 
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"valid  forms"  of  induction,  because  an 
inference  which  is  in  no  danger  of  prov- 
ing false  has  no  chance  of  proving  valu- 
able if  true,  he  is  exposed  to  the  logi- 
cian's sneer  that  evidently  science  cannot 
attain  to  the  "ideal"  of  logical  proof,  and 
should  confess  its  inferiority  to  "meta- 
physics." 

But  what  if  the  scientist  should  refuse 
to  be  browbeaten  thus  any  longer,  and 
declare  that  it  is  the  logician's  analysis 
which  is  wrong  and  false  to  the  proced- 
ures of  science,  and,  in  general,  of  life? 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  logician 
would  get  the  worst  of  it.  But  it  is  be- 
coming so  clear,  not  only  that  no  scien- 
tific doctrine  makes  itself  unimprovable 
by  claiming  absolute  truth,  that  every 
thought  is  conditioned  and  stimulated  by 
a  doubt,  that  every  judgment  is  a  deci- 
sion and  a  choice  between  alternatives, 
that  every  act  involves  a  risk,  and  that 
every  thought  is  an  act;  but  also  that, 
unless  these  facts  are  admitted,  the  log- 
ical facts  themselves  become  sheer  non- 
sense. 

The  logician  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
starting  from  ready-made  syllogisms  and 
of  putting  aside  the  question  how  these 
curious  structures  came  into  existence. 
But  had  he  permitted  himself  to  raise 
this  question,  he  would  have  seen  that  no 
magical  bond  of  "logical  connection" 
could  have  super-psychologically  con- 
jured them  up  out  of  the  void.  The  pre- 
mises of  every  reasoning  have  some- 
how to  be  selected  and  combined,  and 
whoever  achieves  this  thereby  renders 
himself  responsible  for  the  syllogism, 
and  would  not  and  could  not  have  done 


so  had  he  not  judged  it  relevant  to  some 
purpose  he  was  realizing.  There  is  no 
reasoning  about  white  swans  or  blue  bot- 
tles, or  even  about  the  eternal  truths  of 
mathematics,  unless  and  until  some  doubt 
or  question  has  arisen  about  these  things. 
This  is  why  we  do  not  in  real  life  go 
about  reciting  the  multiplication  table  or 
any  other  truth  we  have  reason  to  think 
undeniable. 

To  abstract,  therefore,  from  these 
personal  presuppositions  of  the  logical 
structure  is  to  extract  its  real  meaning 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  collocation  of 
words,  which  may  again  become  a  vehi- 
cle of  meaning  if  some  one  judges  it 
good  to  use  it,  but  in  fact  means  noth- 
ing. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  reasoning  at 
all,  and  does  not  illustrate  the  nature  of 
reasoning.  Yet  logic  hitherto  has  always 
substituted  such  forms  of  words  for  real 
reasonings.  It  has  in  consequence  be- 
come a  game  with  symbols,  which  are 
traditionally  words,  but  do  not  become 
more  significant  by  being  eked  out  and 
complicated  by  the  magical  hieroglyphs 
of  "symbolic  logic." 

Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  this  play 
of  illusion  should  continue  to  impose  on 
the  human  spirit?  Ought  not  "logic"  at 
last  to  be  taught  to  know  its  place,  and 
to  become,  like  grammar  and  geometry, 
a  servant  to  the  human  race  to  which  it 
owes  its  being,  an  instrument  for  calcu- 
lating the  course  of  events,  and  a  means 
to  the  ends  of  human  life?  Such  a  logic 
is  not  as  yet  in  being,  but  to  construct  it 
would  be  an  inestimable  service  to  human 
knowledge  and  to  human  power. 

Corpus  Christi   College,  Oxford. 


The  Saving 

BY  IVAN  SWIFT 


The  rose  that  bloomed  but  yesterday 
And  gathered  to  its  lips  the  dews 

Of  heaven,  is  strewn  upon  the  way 
That  men  profane  and  storms  abuse. 

Its  heart  and  yours  cannot  but  choose 
The  blight  the  evil  seasons  set; 

And  as  their  gladness  gardens  lose, 
Your  tender  cheeks  with  tears  are  wet. 


Mayhap  the  flowers  fade  with  pain 
And  fall  from  vine  and  life  alike; 
But   come   the   Spring  and   deeper   rain 
To  quicken  grief  and  withered  spike. 

The  winds  that  burn  across,  the  heart 
Are  keen  but  kinder  than  we  know — 

They  rend  the  bloom  and  branch  apart. 
But  seeds  to   farther  sands  will  blow 


The  vainer  symbols  come  and   go, 
But  nobler  gifts  shall  vie  with  chance ; 
A  lonely  soul  in  faith  may  grow 

And    love   outlive    earth's   circumstance. 
Harbor    Springs,    Mich. 


Swedish  and  Finnish  Achievements 

at  Stockholm 

BY  HERMAN  MONTAGU  DONNER 

[How  the  folk  life  of  the  Swedes  and  Finns  enabled  them  to  beat  other  nations  at  the 
recent  Olympic  games  is  explained  in  the  following  article.  Mr.  H.  Montagu  Donner  is  a 
native  of  Finland  and  the  nephew  of  the  late  Senator  Otto  Donner,  for  twenty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finnish  constitutional  Diet,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Mechelin  Government  of  1906-9.  He  was  educated  in  England  and  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
but  has  been  a  naturalized  American  citizen  since  1900.  In  his  school  days  he  was  on.  his 
college  cricket  and  football  teams,  and  has  taken  a  lively  interest  ever  since  in  all  forms  of 
athletics.  Recently  he  made  a  tour  of  Finland,  besides  visiting  Stockholm,  and  has  lectured 
on  that  country  extensively,  besides  contributing  various  articles  on  Scandinavian  subjects 
to  the  American  newspapers  and  periodicals.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry, 
entitled    "English    Lyrics   of    a    Finnish    Harp." — Editor.] 
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OTHTNG  in  the  recent  Olympic 
games  at  Stockholm  has  made 
quite  as  deep  an  impression  as 
the  remarkable  showing  of  the  athletes 
of  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  success  of 
the  Americans  was  fully  expected,  and 
therefore  to  just  that  extent  discounted; 
but  not  even  her  most  fervent  admirers 
ventured  to  predict  what  Sweden  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  accomplishing,  viz.,  the 
ousting  of  the  United  States  from  the 
pride  of  first  position,  which  was  brought 
about  at  the  conclusion  of  the  aquatic 
sports,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  games. 
And  little  Finland  not  only  successfully 
took  the  measure  of  the  mighty 
nations  of  Germany  and  France 
in  the  total  number  of  points 
gained,  occupying  fourth  posi- 
tion in  the  end,  but  came  in  sec- 
ond only  to  America  in  the  field 
and  track  events,  by  many  con- 
sidered the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  athletic  carnival. 
Twice  did  the  Swedes,  and  once 
the  Finns,  have  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  sweeping  the 
board  in  an  event :  Sweden  in 
the  modern  Pentathlon  and  the 
hop,  skip  and  jump ;  Finland  in 
the  javelin  throw  with  both 
hands.  Also,  in  the  field  and 
track  events.  Finland  twice  and 
Sweden  once  carried  off  two  of  the  three 
medals ! 

These  achievements  are  in  themselves 
remarkable,  but  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  Sweden  lias  only 
some  5,250,000  inhabitants  and  Finland 
a  bare  3,000,000,  the  doings  of  their  ath- 


Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Points. 

24 

16 

133 

17 

20 

129 

15 

16 

76 

8 

9 

52 

13 

6 

47 

4 

3 
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letic  representatives  at  Stockholm  seem 
little  short  of  marvelous,  all  the  more  so 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their  active 
participation  in  international  athletics  is 
practically  only  a  decade  old !  Well  may 
they  swell  with  pride  as  they  look  on  the 
great  record  of  their  prowess,  as  thus 
finally  tabulated : 

Firsts. 

1.  Sweden    23 

2.  United    States....  25 

3.  Great    Britain    ...  10 

4.  Finland     9 

5.  Germany     5 

6.  France     7 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  athletic 
accomplishment,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
of  the  general  all-around  excel- 
lence of  the  Swedes,  there  being 
no  department  of  endeavor  in 
which  they  did  not  have  some 
one  who  made  a  creditable  show- 
ing, whether  on  the  track,  in  the 
field,  on  horseback,  on  the  mat, 
with  pistol  or  gun,  in  the  water 
or  on  it !  And  nothing  gave 
more  eloquent  proof  of  this 
splendid  general  development  of 
theirs  than  the  magnificent 
showing  the  nation  made  in  the 
modern  Pentathlon,  when  Lieu- 
tenants Lilliehook,  Asbrink  and 
De  Laval  took  first,  second  and 
third  places,  and  the  fourth, 
sixth  and  seventh  likewise  fell  to 
Sweden,  the  fifth  going  to  an  American 
officer.  Lieutenant  Patton  !  The  modern 
Pentathlon,  be  it  pointed  out.  calls  for 
even  more  versatility  than  the  ordinary 
Pentathlon,  as  it  consists  of  a  Too-meter 
foot  race,  pistol  shooting,  swimming, 
fencing  and  steeplechase! 
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W'iklander, 
Finnish  dis- 
cus-thrower 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  development  of  all  the  bodily  organs,  and 
course,  that  the  Swedes  had  the  thru  that  the  attainment  of  perfect  phy- 
inestimable  benefit  of  the  expert     sical  well-being. 

services   of   their   trainer,   Ernie  Here,  then,  is  a  lesson  for  us  Amer- 

Hjertberg,  a  man  of  Swedish  icans,  who  attain  our  results  thru  a  sys- 
birth  who  had  learned  the  fine  tern  of  intense  specialization,  with  the 
points  of  his  profession  in  consequence  that  for  each  well-trained 
America,  and  who  had  spent  two  athlete  we  have  an  untold  number  of 
years  in  Sweden  traveling  the  individuals  more  or  less  flabby  in  tone 
country  in  search  of  good  ath-  and  slouchy  in  mien  and  gait.  If  any- 
letic  material  and  then  molding  thing  imprest  visitors  to  the  Olympic  in 
it  into  shape,  but  what  made  it  London  four  years  ago  more  than  any- 
possible  for  him  to  accomplish  thing  else  it  was  the  magnificent  spec- 
such  splendid  results  was  the  tacle  presented  by  the  four  Scandinavian 
fact   that  he   had   a   magnificent      countries   of   Sweden,   Norway,   Finland 

and  Denmark,  in  their  gymnastic  evolu- 
tions performed  by  bodies  of  sixty  or 
seventy  men,  and  others,  only  less 
numerous,  composed  of  women,  all  go- 
ing thru  the  most  intricate  move- 


foundation  on  which  to  build ;  a 
foundation  of  which  the  Finlanders,  who 
had  no  professional  training  whatsoever, 
gave  an  even  more  impressive  exempli- 
fication, and  to  which  I  shall  refer 
in  more  detail  a  little  further  on. 
But  first  let  us  cast  a  glance  on 
the  performances  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  grand  duchy.     We 
find  that  they  excelled  more  par- 
ticularly     in     three     branches — 
weight  and  javelin  throwing,  long 
distance    running    and    wrestling. 
In  these  departments  they  had  the 
great  distinction  of  securing  sev- 
eral world's  records,  the  marvel- 
ous runner,  Hannes  Kolehmainen, 


ments  with  a  grace  and  rhythm- 
ical precision  of  action  that  was 
most  beautiful  and  actually  im- 
posing to  witness.  And  at  Stock- 
holm this  impressive  spectacle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  repeated. 

Here,  then,  in  nations  addicted 
to  outdoor  pursuits,  and  living  a 
frugal  and  simple  life,  mostly  in 
rural  communities,  we  have  a 
splendid  stock  on  which  to  build 
athletic  supremacy.  And  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  are  born 
sportsmen.  Wide  awake  now  to 
their  advantages,  they  are  bend- 


getting  two  of  them  in  the  5,000-  -.    .     „.    .. 

00  -"  .Lrme     Hjertberg, 

meter   and    the    10,000-meter  races,     Swedish  trainer 

Taipale    one    in    the    discus,   best 

hand,  and  Saaristo  another  in  the  javelin  ing  to  the  task  with  genuine  enthusiasm, 

throw,    right    hand.      In    wrestling    the  in  the  true  amateur  spirit.    In  these  high 

Finns  carried  off  the  lion's  share  of  the  northern  latitudes,  where  life  is  a  matter 

honors,   gaining   points   in   every   single  of    frequent    struggle    against    climatic 

one  of  the  various  weights,  and  totaling  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  the  inhab- 

no  fewer  than  14  in  this,  the  most  ardu-  itants    should    seek    every 


ous  of  all  the  Olympic  sports. 

And  thus  we  come  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  which  I  made  mention  a  short 
.  while  ago.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the 
national  policy,  which  has  long  recog- 
nized in  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano  the 
surest  foundation  for  true  prosperity 
and  progress ;  a  policy  made  truly  na- 
tional thru  the  foresight  and  energetic 
pertinacity  of  a  Swedish  medico-gym- 
nastic practitioner  named  Per  Hendrik 
Ling,  who,  no  longer  than  a  century 
ago,  secured  the  co-operation  of  his 
Government  in  the  establishment  of  a 
national  gymnastic  training  which  had 
for  its  deliberate  object  the  symmetrical 


means  of  relaxation  possi- 
ble, and   they   have    found 
this  their  salvation  princi- 
pally in  their  various  forms 
of  outdoor  sports. 
As    a    matter    of 
fact,     no     nation 
has    ever    been 
more  imbued  with 
a    love    of    sport 
for  its   own  sake 
than  the  Swedes, 
and    that    from 
time    immemorial 
almost,  as  is  evi- 
denced   from    the 


/m 


Keith,    hammer-thrower, 
and  his  trainer 
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fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
the  English  word  "sport,"  as  other 
nations  have  had  to  do,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  of  participation  in  out- 
door amusements,  because  the  language 
already  had  in  the  word  idrott,  descend- 
ed from  olden  days,  exactly  the  term 
needed.  From  the  days  of  the  Vikings, 
so  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
x  their  physical  prowess  and  manly  beauty, 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Northern 
races  to  cultivate  bodily  strength  and 
suppleness  with  endurance  and  courage, 
as  well  as  mental  alertness  and  a  cer- 
tain culture,  thru  the  exercise  of  poetic 
utterance  and  the  arts  of  debate. 
Even     then     the     Scandinavians     were 


The  American  athletes,  Ben  Adams  and  Piatt  Adams, 
look  so  much  alike  thai  the  economical  Stockhol.11 
cartoonist  only  sketches  the  distinctive  features  of 
Ben  Adams  in  the  matter  of  hair,  legband  and  shoes, 
Tiid  then  adds:     "For  the   rest  see  Piatt  Adams!" 


taught  to  excel  in  running,  racing,  leap- 
ing, swimming,  wrestling  and  fencing, 
besides  the  feats  of  horsemanship  and 
skill  in  archery  and  spear-throwing  more 
particularly  required  of  the  ruling 
classes.  They  also  had  various  games 
in  which  a  ball  was  used,  the  principal 
one  of  which,  among  those  which  have 


1   Rose — r  sting 


survived  to  the 
present  day,  is  the 
game  of  "park," 
as  played  in  the 
Island  of  Gotland, 
and  the  only  sport 
which  can  perhaps 
be  said  in  any  de- 
gree to  rival  the 
Anglo-  Saxon 
cricket  and  base- 
ball. 

It  is,  of  course, 
particularly  in  their 
winter  sports  that 
the  Swedes  and 
Finns     excel,     and 

of  these  none  are  more  essentially  na- 
tional than  ski-running  and  skate-sailing, 
associations  for  which  exist  in  great 
numbers  thruout  Scandinavia.  Skate- 
sailing  is  something  that  we  here  in 
America  know  comparatively  little  about, 
but  it  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions as  a  national  pastime  in  Finland, 
as  well  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  it 
is  no  longer  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
youths  scudding  along  before  the  wind 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  on  the 
smooth  ice  of  the  fjords  and  lakes. 

Of  skating,  sleighing  and  tobogganing 
it  is   scarcely  necessary  to  speak,   inas- 
much as  the  skill  of  the  northern  nations 
in  these  forms  of  winter  sports  is  as  well 
established  as  that  of  our  own  Canadian 
neighbors   in   this   hemisphere.     In  both 
speed    and    figure    skating    Norwegians, 
Swedes  and  Finns  have  repeatedly  car- 
ried off  international  honors.     Ice-yacht- 
ing has  suffered  to  some  extent  by  the 
enormous    popularity     of     skate-sailing, 
which    is    equally    invigorating   and    far 
less    expen  sive, 
and  also  from  the 
circumstance   that 
it    is    only    rarely 
that   an   extended 
frost  is  unaccom- 
panied   by    snow, 
which    spoils    the 
surface     for     the 
purpose    of   i  c  e  - 
yachting.    As  for 
toboggans,   they 
can    be    reckoned 
by    the    thousand  -"W_ 

..  -11  .MaclKmald     and     ;i 

'  in    the    neighbor-  Bightseer 
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hood  of  the  cities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Baltic,  all  the  more  so  since  it  is  a 
form  of  sport  not  only  of  very  early 
origin  among  the  Scandinavian  peoples, 
but  greatly  in  favor  with  people  in  soci- 
ety. Stockholm  and  Helsingfors,  for 
instance,  have  splendid  toboggan  hills, 
where  nearly  the  whole  school  popula- 
tion may  be  seen  on  any  winter  after- 
noon making  life  one  long  round  of  de- 
light. 

As  for  the  summer  sports,  sailing  and 
swimming  rank  first,  clubs  and  associa- 
tions for  their  furtherance  existing 
everywhere.  The  Royal  Swedish  Yacht- 
ing Club,  with  headquarters  in  Stock- 
holm, is  probably  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  both  in  members  and  the 
number  of  boats  owned.  The  Nyland 
Yacht  Club,  of  Helsingfors,  in  Finland, 
is  also  a  large  and  very  important 
organization.  The  racing  weeks  of  the 
Stockholm  and  of  the  Nyland  yachting 
clubs  are  national  festivals.  In  swim- 
ming these  northern  nations  are  facile 
princeps,  and  the  Swedish  swimmers 
especially  have  again  and  again  carried 
off  the  principal  prizes  at  the  Olympic 
games  and  other  international  meets.  But 
perhaps  it  is  in  trotting  that  Finland 
stands  out  above  her  competitors  of  the 
North.  The  Finnish  pony  is  noted  for 
his   qualities  of   endurance,   and   of   late 
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the  trainers  of  that,  country  are  getting 
it  to  show  more  and  more  speed. 

As  a  further  explanation  of  the  note- 
worthy hardiness  and  endurance  of  the 
Finns  in  particular,  which  accounts  in 
large  measure  for  their  achievements  in 
distance  running  and  with  the  weights, 
there  must  come  into  consideration  the 
national  habit  of  constant  bathing,  no 
Finnish  peasant  being  too  poor  to  have 
his  special  bath-house  built  out  from  the 
dwelling  house,  and  to  which  he  resorts 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  in  the 
haying  and  plowing  seasons  once  and 
sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  in  which  he 
also  takes  steam  baths  and  hardens  his 
skin  and  muscles  by  -massage  and  whip- 
ping with  birch  twigs. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances, 
then,  is  there  any  longer  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Finns  and  the  Swedes 
must  continue  to  improve  in  the  domain 
of  athletics,  and  that  the  time  will  come 
when,  as  Mike  Murphy  was  led  to  ob- 
serve at  Stockholm  after  a  study  of  the 
representatives  of  these  nations,  neither 
Americans  nor  Englishmen  will  be  "in 
it"?  And  can  we  not  then  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  Scandinavian  book  even  now, 
and  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to  gen- 
eral all-round  development  and  less  to 
extreme  "specialization"? 

New   York   City. 
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The  Strangling  of  Persia 

Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster  gives  in 
his  book  of  the  above  title*  an  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  and  valuable  narra- 
tive and  record  of  the  author's  experi- 
ences and  observations  during  the  period 
in  191 1  that  he  undertook  to  administer 
the  finances  of  Persia.  It  is  written  in 
a  fresh,  vigorous  style,  and  contains 
many  excellent  photographs  and  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  information  concern- 
ing not  only  his  work  and  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
also  the  manners,  customs,  habits  and 
recent  history  of  the  Persian  people. 
The  title  of  his  book  is  one  that  might 
have  been  very  properly  selected  at  any 
time  during  the  last  two  thousand  years 
by  any  one  familiar  with  Persian 
finances,  and  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  future  writers  who  desire  to  por- 
tray actual  conditions  in  Persia  so  long 
as  Persia  remains  even  a  geographical 
expression.  Strangling  is  a  process  that 
has  always  been  in  operation  in  weak 
countries,  owing  either  to  the  rapacity  of 
their  own  native  governing  class  or  to 
the  various  motives  that  induce  stronger 
nations  to  seek  to  control  them.  During 
the  period  that  Mr.  Shuster  was  in  Per- 
sia the  special  strangling  that  occupied 
his  attention  was  done  by  Russia,  with 
the  help,  active  or  passive,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  had  hoped  when  he  went  there 
that  those  two  Powers  would  relax  their 
hold  sufficiently  to  let  him  perform  his 
duties ;  but  they  tightened  it,  as  they  be- 
lieved that  he  was  intent  on  strengthen- 
ing their  victim  and  on  weakening  them. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do,  there- 
fore, but  to  attempt  to  proceed  with  his 
work  in  spite  of  their  opposition.  He 
made  a  brave  and  brilliant  start,  and  was 
supported  for  a  time  very  sympathetic- 
ally by  the  Persian  national  parliament, 
or  Medjlis,  as  well  as  by  public  opinion, 

*Thk  Stran<ltn<;  of  Persia:  Story  of  the  European 
diplomacy   and   Oriental   intrigue    that    resulted    in 
denationalization   of  twelve   million    Mohammedans :     \ 
personal    narrative   by    W.    Morgan    Sinister,    cx-Treaa 
urer-General  of   Persia.     New   York:  The  Centun 
$-•.50. 


not  only  in  Persia,  but  thruout  the 
world ;  but  his  very  success  was  the 
cause  of  his  downfall.  Russia  could  not 
afford  to  have  him  teach  the  Persians 
that  they  could  collect  their  taxes  and 
customs  duties  expeditiously  and  hon- 
estly, pay  off  their  foreign  loans,  meet 
all  running  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  have  a  surplus  with  which  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  their  army,  build 
fortifications,  construct  roads,  support 
schools  and  hospitals,  and,  in  short,  give 
Persia  an  honorable  place  in  the  family 
of  nations.  An  independent  Persia  was 
exactly  what  Russia  did  not  want,  and 
had  not  wanted  for  scores  of  years.  She 
had  patiently  acquired  a  valuable  sphere 
of  influence  and  control  in  Northern 
Persia,  just  as  Great  Britain  had  in 
Southeastern  Persia,  and  rather  than 
permit  Mr.  Shuster's  plans  to  succeed, 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  seized 
Northern  Persia  and  added  it  perma- 
nently to  her  domains. 

Such  a  step  as  that  on  Russia's  part 
would  have  compelled  Great  Britain  to 
seize  the  lower  portion  of  Persia.  As 
neither  Russia  nor  Great  Britain  desired 
at  that  time  to  divide  Persia,  and  as 
Great  Britain  evidently  feared  that  if  she 
opposed  Russia's  policy  in  Persia  Russia 
would  retaliate  by  lending  elsewhere 
greater  diplomatic  support  to  Germany 
than  Great  Britain,  could  afford  to  see 
given  to  an  opponent,  the  British  Minis- 
try very  naturally  concluded  that  they 
ought  to  subordinate  the  interests  of 
Persia  to  those  of  the  British  Empire. 
Russia  was,  therefore,  given  a  free  hand 
to  take  such  measures  as  were  necessarv 
to  compel  the  Government  of  Persia  to 
be  tractable  and  to  dismiss  Mr.  Shuster, 
who,  diplomatically  speaking,  had  to  be 
regarded  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  as 
a  disturbing  element  in  Persia,  and  who, 
they  undoubtedly  believed,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  would,  by  creating  visionary 
ideals  and  by  adding  to  the  surplus  in 
the  Persian  treasury,  increase  the  discon- 
tent of  the  lower  elasses  and  augment 
the    greed    of    the    official    elasses.      Mr. 
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Shuster  himself  seems  to  have  been  with  a  different  relationship  ("Lee  and 
greatly  imprest  with  the  liberties  taken  Davis,"  "Lee  in  Battle,"  "Social  and 
with  public  funds  by  public  officials  Domestic  Life,"  etc).  This  scholarly 
whenever  they  could  get  control  of  them,  and  searching  analysis  reveals  a  person- 
and  he  must  have  realized  before  his  ality  more  impressive,  more  perfect  in 
departure  from  Persia  that  if  he  could  its  simplicity  and  self-effacement,  than 
have  completed  the  full  term  of  three  any  partisan  eulogist  could  have  made  it 
years  for  which  he  was  engaged  to  serve  appear.  The  portrait  shows  a  man  of 
as  Treasurer-General  he  could  not  have  heroic  proportions  who  should  hold  in 
succeeded  in  educating  the  governing  the  heart  of  his  countrymen  a  place 
class  so  that  they  would  have  continued  hardly  less  exalted  than  Lincoln's.  Lee 
his  work  honestly  and  efficiently.  He  always  thought  as  an  American.  "Aban- 
. should  be  satisfied,  however,  taking  don  all  these  local  animosities,"  he  said, 
everything  into  consideration,  with  hav-  after  the  war,  "and  make  your  sons 
ing  proved  conclusively  to  Persia  and  to  Americans."  Mr.  Bradford  lays  em- 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  splendid  re-  phasis  upon  Lee's  great  modesty.  Out 
suits  can  be  achieved  by  good  manage-  of  this,  no  doubt,  came  his  nice  avoid- 
ment  even  in  a  moribund  nation,  and  that  ance  of  duties  which  did  not  strictly  be- 
it  would  be  a  much  more  creditable  task  long  to  him.  Not  only  did  he  distinguish 
for  the  strong  nations  to  build  up  weak  carefully  between  civil  and  military  mat- 
nations  than  it  is  to  strangle  them.  ters,  but  he  also  drew  the  sharpest  line 
Herbert  W.  Bowen.  between  his  own  duties  and  those  of  his 

subordinates.    The  author  says : 

New    Books    On    the    Civil    War  "One  reflects  that  it  was  probably  just  this 

T                               •   •         ,,          1     ir  clear   sense  of  what  others  ought  to  do  and 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  half  a  cen-  should  be  left  to  do  that  made  Lee>s  power 

tury   after   the   Civil   War,   there   should  Smaller   men    fret   over   executive   details   or 

continue  to  be 'extensive  additions  to  the  rush   madly   into   what   they   do   not   under- 

literature    concerning   it.      The    reasons  stand. 

are  evident  enough.  For  one  thing,  the  Mr.  Page,  tho  his  book  makes  delight- 
survivors  among  those  who  played  an  fui  reading,  shows  less  discrimination,  a 
active  part  in  the  struggle  are  setting  iess  careful  weighing  and  sifting  of  evi- 
down  their  recollections.  Moreover,  the  dence  than  Mr.  Bradford.  His  language 
younger  generation,  feeling  little  of  the  js  triat  of  the  devotee.  "History  may  be 
bitterness  which  animated  their  parents  searched  in  vain  to  find  Lee's  superior, 
or  grandparents,  must  have  a  new  story  an(j  oniy  once  or  twjce  in  its  \ong  course 
of  the  war  and  one  that  attempts  to  do  wju  De  foun(j  his  equal.  To  find  his  pro- 
justice  to  the  men  who  fought  on  either  totype  we  must  go  back  to  ancient  times, 
side.  Something  of  this  impartial  spirit  to  the  antiqUe  heroes  who  have  been 
appears  in  two  new  biographies  of  Rob-  handed  down  to  us  by  Plutarch's  match- 
ert  E.  Lee,  one  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  ]ess  portraiture."  The  author  has  given 
who  is  a  Northerner,  and  the  other  by  a  fun  acCount  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  who  is  a  South-  ditions  under  which  Lee  held  his  mili- 
erner.1  tary  command.  There  is  some  repeti- 
Strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Bradford  has  t[orlf  for  w]1iie  he  grves  a  history  of  the 
not  given  us  a  biography.  Somewhat  in  military  operations  which  is  sufficiently 
the  manner  of  Rothschild's  "Lincoln"  COmplete  to  allow  the  reader  to  follow 
he  has  written  a  sympathetic  study  of  trie  masterly  campaigns  intelligently,  he 
the  great  soldier's  character ;  a  psychog-  has  g'lven  separately  an  outline  of  Lee's 
raphy,  he  calls  it.  Swinging  clear  of  career  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
the  formal  sequence  of  chronological  de-  not  attracted  by  the  description  of  bat- 
tail,  he  considers  only  such  matters  as  ties.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
are  spiritually  significant  and  groups  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  which  de- 
them  into  chapters,  each  of  which  deals  scribes  the  relations  between  Lee  and  the 
1  Robert  e.  lee:    Man  and  Soldier.    By  Thomas  civil  power.     The  Confederate  Govern- 

Nehon   Page.      With    Portraits    and    Maps.      Pp.    xviii,  ment  js   sllDjeCted   to   SOme  Very  pertinent 

719.      New   York:    Charles    Scribner  s    Sons.      $2.50.  ...                J~,           .    ,       _                  ..j    r                   £ 

Lee    the    American.       By    Gamaliel    Bradford,    Jr.  criticism.       Certainly    Lee,   Unlike   mOSt   01 

TonVrnVlTtTo.  PP>  xiH'  324"  B0St°":  H°USh  the  great  commanders  of  the  past,  found 
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himself  hampered  thruout.     "The  chief  superintendent    of    mails    and    dispatch 

disaster  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern-  bearers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a 

ment  to  attempt  to  hold  all  the  South  in-  position    which   made   him   practically   a 

stead    of   adopting   the    military    policy,  staff   officer    and    gave    him    unexcelled 

urged  by  Lee,  of  concentrating  its  armies  opportunities  for  observation.    After  the 

and    dealing   the    adversary    a    crushing  war  he  remained  in  Richmond,  first  to 

blow."   He  had  "to  bow  to  the  inevitable  reorganize  the  postal  service  in  Virginia 

in  the  form  now  of  political  interference,  and  afterward  as  United  States  Marshal, 

now   of  personal   incompetence."     It   is  In   1876  he  became  head  of  the  postal 

matter     of     common     knowledge     that,  secret  service.     On  account  of  his  pow- 

toward  the  close  of  the  struggle  and  in  ers    of   observation,   his    retentive   mind 

view  of  these  complications,  people  were  and  the  nature  of  his  occupations,   the 

constantly  discussing  the  advisability  of  book   is   a    distinct    contribution    to   our 

vesting  in  Lee  the  powers  of  a  dictator.  knowledge  of  certain  phases  of  the  war 

General  Joseph  Wheeler  and  the  Army  and  of  the  reconstruction  period.   As  Pro- 

of  Tennessee  are  the  subjects  of  another  fessor  Hart  says  in  the  introduction,  few 

volume.2     Mr.  DuBose,  whose  "Life  of  books  reveal  so  clearly  the  original  help- 

Yancey"  is  favorably  known,  writes  with  lessness  of  the  armies,  the  lack  of  any 

fairly  complete  information,  having  the  traditional  or  regular  method  of  caring 

advantage    of   a    soldier's   training    and  for  the  men  in  the  field.    The  picture  of 

an   intimate   acquaintance   with    General  conditions    after    the   war — the   decayed 

Wheeler  during  the  last  forty  years  of  farmhouses,   the   bad   roads,   the   moon- 

his    life.      In    the    introduction,    unfor-  shiners,  the  counterfeiters  and  other  des- 

tunately,    some    immature    and    partisan  perate  characters — is  none  the  less  vivid 

observations  have  been  made  regarding  because  it  appears  incidentally  in  a  quiet 

the  events  leading  up  to  the  war.     We  recital  of  facts. 

are  seriously  informed  that  Lincoln  "re-  The  Reminiscences  of  General  Basil 

ceived  180 -votes  from  the  colleges,  four-  Duke*   also    have   an    engaging   quality, 

teen  of  which    .    .    .    were  in  a  state  of  Duke  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Mor- 

treason,  disqualified  for  the  exercise  of  Ran   and   later   himself   commanded   the 

any  civil  function."    Aspersions  are  cast  cavalry    which    that    leader    had    made 

upon  the  birth  of  Lincoln  and  the  char-  famous.     He  is  eminently  fair  to  both 

acter  of  his  mother  in  order  to  explain  sides.    He  agrees  with  the  opinion  which 

the  assertion  that  "he  possessed  a  native  a  growing  number  hold  today  that  the 

force  of  mind  and  strength  of  character  war  might  have  been  averted.     To  the 

not    traceable    to    his    assumed    humble  younger  generation,  he  says,  it  is  incom- 

parentage."     In  the  South,  we  are  told,  prehensible  that  a  people  with  so  much 

existed  the  purest  democracy  that   was  to  hold  them  together  "should  have  ob- 

ever  known.     Many  will  be  disposed  to  stinately    rejected    compromise    and    ih- 

agree,   however,   that   the    slaves   would  sisted  on  war."    Very  instructive  are  the 

have  been  lifted  into  the  wage-earning  chapters  which  deal  with  social  and  eco- 

class  without  the  assistance  of  the  sword,  nomic  conditions,  especially  the  various 

The  narrative  itself  is  plain  and  straight-  aspects  of  slavery.     His  conclusions  011 

forward  and  not  a  little  illuminating  in  the  last  point  are  that  the  negroes  were 

some  matters  which  arc  still  under  con-  almost  invariably  treated   with  kindness 

troversy.   '  and   consideration;   that  they   were   well 

Among  five  new  volumes  of  reminis-  housed,  comfortably  clothed  and  bounti- 

cences,  A    Chautauqua    Boy   of  y6r   and  fully  fed  ;  and  that,  within  his  obscrva- 

Aftcrward*  is  marked  by  unusual  char-  tion,    they    were    not    overtasked    or    re- 

acteristics.     Colonel  Parker,  entering  the  quired  to  work  more  than  eight  or  ten 

war  as  a  private  in   a   New  York  rcgi-  hours  a  day. 

ment,  was  soon  promoted  and  detailed  as  With   Fire  and  Sword  is  an   apt  title 

,„         ~T~       „,                            for  a  volume  by  Major  Byers,8  autlior 

2Generat.  Joseph   Wiikki.er  and  the   Army  of  Ten-       ~f   „,  „_i       .1 1  '1  r   ,, 

nessee.    Bv  John  Withersfoon  DuBose.    with  Seven  ot  several  other  works  on  phases  of  the 

HshfngatConS*  $3Pp<  4?6'            York:  Thc  Nea,e  Pub"  war-     TTc  DelonSC(l  to  a  regiment  which 

«A  Chautauqua    Boy  of  '61    amd  Afterward.     By  *Thb  Reminiscences                 ral  Basil  Duke      I',. 

Davtd   B.    1 an ker.     Edited   by   Torrance    Parker.     Pp.  •  xii,  si?.     Now  York:  Doubleday.  Page  ft  Cn      $2.50 

xxvi.    388-      With    Twenty  nine    Illustrations.      Boston:  "With   Fire  and  Sword.      By   S.    J  J.   M    Byers      Po 

Small,   Maynard  A  Co.     $3.  203.     New  York:  Thc  Nealc   Publishing  Co. 
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seemed  always  to  be  in  the  midst  of  stir- 
ring experiences  and  which  actually 
fought  itself  out  of  existence.  When 
Major  Byers  finally  escaped  from  Libby 
Prison,  after  months  of  confinement  and 
remarkable  adventures,  he  was  mustered 
out  as  a  supernumerary  officer ;  his  com- 
mand had  ceased  to  exist.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  facts  related  here  are  taken 
from  the  pages  of  a  diary  kept  during 
the  war.  There  is  no  moment  of  dull- 
ness in  the  narrative.  William  Allen 
Butler's  reminiscences6  will  be  read 
rather  because  of  the  entertainment 
which  they  give  than  because  of  any  his- 
torical value.  Written  without  the  aid 
of  a  diary,  most  of  what  we  are  told 
regarding  public  affairs  is  lacking  in 
novelty.  The  book  is  largely  occupied 
with  personal  or  family  affairs,  Euro- 
pean travel  and  literary  discussion ;  one 
chapter,  for  instance,  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Butler's  "Nothing  to  Wear," 
which  is  quoted  in  full.  In  The  War  of 
the  Sixties1  have  been  gathered  together 
the  reminiscences  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union 
and  Confederacy,  particular  incidents 
which  struck  the  writers  forcibly  at  the 
time  and  left  a  clear  and  indelible  pic- 
ture. They  are  all  short,  usually  two 
or  three  pages  long.  Some  will  be  found 
trivial  and  wanting  in  point,  others  crude 
or  flamboyant ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
effect  is  excellent,  the  little  but  signifi- 
cant incidents  bearing  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  truth  and  telling  us  more 
graphically  than  any  connected  narrative 
what  the  war  was  really  like.  The  Siege 
of  Charleston,  by  Gen.  Samuel  Jones,8 
is  a  posthumous  work  edited  by  his 
daughter.  It  was  evidently  planned  as  a 
systematic  and  thoro  account,  but  was 
never  brought  to  completion.  No  indi- 
cation is  anywhere  given  of  sources  of 
information,  altho  there  is  indirect  evi- 
dence of  careful  preparation. 

The  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert  has  writ- 
ten a  vigorous  account  of  the  causes  of 
the  war  from  the  Southern  standpoint.9 

flA  Retrospect  of  Forty  Years:  1825-1865.  Pp. 
xviii,  442.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

'The  War  of  the  Sixties.  Compiled  by  E.  R. 
Hutchins.  Pp,  490.  New  York:  The  Neale  ~ Publish- 
ing Co.     $3. 

8The  Siege  of  Charleston.  Pp.  295.  New  York: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     $2. 

'The  Abolition  Crusade  and  Tts  Conskquknces. 
Pp.  xv,  249.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1. 


He  believes  that  a  widespread  early  sen- 
timent in  the  South  against  slavery 
would  have  led  finally  to  some  peaceful 
form  of  emancipation  but  for  the  fanat- 
icism of  Northern  abolitionists.  The 
book  is  a  graphic  treatment  of  abolition- 
ism, which  is  here  given  a  more  weighty 
significance  than  it  usually  receives. 
"Every  one  knew,"  he  says,  "that  if 
.  .  .  the  anti-slavery  hosts  had  halted 
and  asked  for  or  consented  to  peace,  they 
could  have  had  it  at  once." 

A  useful  little  book,  compiled  by  Gen. 
Marcus  Wright,10  gives  a  list  of  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  Confederate  army, 
their  rank,  dates  of  appointment  and 
confirmation,  and  other  information. 
Unfortunately  the  names  appear,  not  in 
alphabetical  order,  but  in  order  of  ap- 
pointment, a  serious  disadvantage  in  a 
work  of  reference. 

Astrology  and  Religion  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  By  Franz  Cumont,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.  i6mo,  pp.  xxvii,  208.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $2. 

Of  the  admirable  series  of  "Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Religion,"  delivered 
before  American  institutions  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  scholars,  this  by  M. 
Cumont  is  the  latest.  This  Belgian 
scholar  is  the  leading  authority  on 
Mithraism,  and  has  edited  a  series  of 
volumes  of  Greek  astrological  writ- 
ers. The  present  purpose  is  to  show 
how  the  worship  of  the  stars,  first  in 
Babylonia,  and  later  in  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Syria  and  Greece,  penetrated 
into  Greece,  developed  into  a  higher  reli- 
gion than  the  Olympian,  one  that  had 
the  thought  of  infinity  and  eternity,  and 
that  connected  itself  with  changeless 
fate.  The  rule  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
discussed,  and  altho  we  are  not  taken 
into  the  mazes  of  medieval  astrology,  we 
are  reminded  of  its  sway  in  its  effect  on 
language  seen  in  such  words  as  influ- 
ence, lunatic,  mercurial,  martial,  jovial 
and  saturnine.  Astrology  could  not 
have  begun  to  exist  as  a  cult  until  after 
a  considerable  study  of  the  movements 
of  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  did  not  ap- 
pear in  Babylonia  until  about  600  B.  C. 
Thus  the  gods  became  attached  in  num- 
bers to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  Baby- 
lonian   conceptions    were    brought    over 

,0General  Officers  of  the  Confederate  Army.   Pp. 
188.     New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 
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into  Greece,  where  the  science  of  astron-  Mother  Goose !  Altogether,  the  early 
omy  was  much  developed,  but  never  American  juvenile  books  were  neither 
without  a  religiously  astrologic  side,  original  in  source  nor  amusing  in  con- 
This  is  a  very  instructive  work,  and  it  tent.  Strive  as  Miss  Halsey  does  to  treat 
suggests  to  us  how  astrology,  like  the  attractively  what  must  have  been  heavy 
worships  of  Mithra  and  Isis,  prepared  diet  for  the  young  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  way  for  the  easier  conquest  of  nineteenth  centuries,  she  succeeds  mere- 
Christianity.  We  may  venture  to  doubt  ly  in  showing  the  religious  and  moral 
the  statement  on  p.  127  that  in  old  ponderousness  of  the  small  paper-cov- 
Chaldea  sun  worship  was  "esentially  a  ered  booklets,  with  their  makeshift 
learned  cult,"  one  that  "grew  with  sci-  woodcuts.  We  were  English  until 
ence  itself,  and  was  definitely  established  Cooper.  Miss  More  and  Miss  Edge- 
at  the  period  when  the  latter  attained  its  worth  ruled  child  realms  until  Lydia 
zenith  in  antiquity" ;  that  is,  not  before  Maria  Child  and  her  contemporaries 
500  or  600  B.  C.  Our  author  appears  established  miscellanies  and  compiled 
to  be  mistaken  in  imagining  that  at  so  garlands.  Parson  Weems  falsified  in  a 
late  a  period  the  worship  of  the  sun  sup-  popular  way  the  life  of  Washington  in 
planted  that  of  the  moon.  From  the  his  effort  to  uphold  the  morality  of 
earliest  period  the  sun  had  the  popular  Thomas  Day.  From  religious  preach- 
worship  under  various  aspects,  while  the  merit,  juvenile  literature  passed  into  the 
moon  was  comparatively  little  wor-  depiction  of  priggish  character.  Peter 
shipped  outside  of  Ur.  Parley  and  Jacob  Abbott  were  our  first 

"supplementary  reader"  authors. 
Forgotten  Books  of  the  American  Nursery. 

By  Rosalie  V  Halsey  Boston:  Charles  The  Convictions  of  a  Grandfather.  By 
E.  Goodspeed  &  Co.  $4-  Robert  Grant.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
This  splendid  work  will  become  the  ner's  Sons-  $:-25- 
basis  for  all  other  attempts  at  estimating  To  sit  on  a  wall  and  umpire  a  game  of 
the  progress  of  the  American  story  book,  "convictions"  going  on  across  the  divid- 
Limited  in  its  very  sumptuous  format  to  ing  line  has  its  pleasures,  its  attractions ; 
seven  hundred  copies,  it  can  have  but  also  its  distractions.  Judge  Robert 
circumscribed  sale ;  yet  in  a  more  popu-  Grant  tries  the  game,  the  players  being 
lar  edition  it  should  take  its  deserved  variously  representative  of  the  "isms," 
place  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Field's  'The  as  they  used  to  be  called — "fads,"  as  they 
Child  and  His  Book."  Little  has  been  sometimes  are ;  "views,"  "opinions," 
written  on  the  American  juvenile  tale,  "convictions,"  "definitive  conclusions"  of 
save  a  few  articles  by  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  today,  which  stand  an  even  chance  of 
and  Miss  Caroline  Hewins.  And  now  becoming  the  empty  shards  of  definitive 
that  Miss  Halsey  has  been  so  conscien-  conclusions  tomorrow.  Generally  he 
tious,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  our  umpires  the  game  well,  but  evidently 
children  of  years  gone  by  very  largely  loves  the  sport,  and  conscientiously 
read  what  English  children  read ;  that  jumps  into  the  melee  when  one  side  or 
the  early  history  of  American  juvenile  the  other  is  pushed  too  hard.  Occasion- 
books  is  the  earlier  history  of  English  ally,  when  the  players  have  evidently 
juveniles.  Of  course,  we  had  the  "New  moved  away  to  some  far  contested 
England  Primer,"  which  was  an  offshoot  corner  of  the  field,  he  sits  alone  on  the 
of  English  models;  this  was  indeed  wall,  and  has  a  little  game  all  to  himself, 
native  in  spirit,  and  during  its  period  Then  the  judicial  citations  from  the  book 
of  secularization  it  reflected  some  of  the  of  the  game  are  murmured  aloud  for  the 
spirit  of  American  history,  even,  so  some  benefit  of  an  imaginary  company  of  on- 
humorous  historian  tells  us,  to  the  using  lookers.  This  serious  play  occurs  chiefly 
of  a  wood  cut  of  George  III  for  Wash-  when  the  game  reaches  the  purlieus  of 
ington — the  irony  of  Eate!  But  Isaiah  courtrooms  and  touches  on  the  vampires 
Thomas,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  stole  most  who  linger  about  the  bench  of  justice 
of  his  ideas  from  John  Newbury,  of  and  disgrace  the  proceedings  of  the  bar, 
London,  and  Boston  is  even  robbed  of  or  when  it  suggests  those  old  Roman 
the    honor    of    harboring    the    original  /lays  when  parasites  frequented  the  bed- 
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sides  of  old  men  whose  harvest  had  been 
unusually  ample  and  whose  clutch  had 
grown  feeble.  Cousins  in  remote  de- 
gree they  are  today,  and  he  finds  the, 
courts  all  too  lenient  toward  them.  Cor- 
porate charities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  the  expansive  income  tax — 
these  fall  into  the  game.  When  the  con- 
testants return — they  are  mostly  in  the 
family,  daughters,  daughters  -  in  -  law, 
grandsons  and  sons-in-law,  all  with  a 
remarkable  family  resemblance,  in  that 
they  all  inherit  the  grandfather's  philo- 
sophical mood  and  manner  of  discussion 
and  his  literary  habitude — everything  in 
the  feminine  world  of  the  day  becomes 
"justiciable,"  and  the  feminine  mood  has 
continually  to  be  reminded  that  the 
recall,  initiative  and  frequent  referen- 
dum are  not  yet  the  order  of  the  mascu- 
line procedure.  The  climax  of  the  game 
is  a  movable  one,  but  it  always  threatens 
to  become  stationary  about  the  question 
whether  the  "modern  woman  is  as  intrin- 
sically unselfish  and  lovable  as  her 
predecessor." 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.  By  Kate  Lang- 
ley  Bosher.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.     $i. 

This  rather  trivial  book  is  a  disap- 
pointment from  the  author  of  "Mary 
Cary."  The  man  in  Lonely  Land  does 
not  seem  to  be  more  cut  off  from  the 
society  of  his  fellows  than  forty  years,  a 
predilection  for  writing  pessimistic 
magazine  articles,  and  a  conviction  that 
he  is  marked  for  prey  by  every  husband- 
hunting  female  can  conspire  to  make 
him,  which  is  to  say,  the  Lonely  Land  is 
too  obviously  a  region  well  within  reach 
of  succor  to  inspire  the  reader  with  any 
deep  solicitude  for  his  plight.  The  succor 
arrives  in  the  shape  of  a  young  woman 
from  Virginia,  a  supposed  ''country 
cousin"  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  comes 
for  a  pre-Christmas  visit  with  her  New 
York  relatives,  and  proves  to  be  anything 
but  "country."  She  is,  however,  that 
pure-and-unspotted-from-the-world  em- 
bodiment of  "hospitality"  and  "gracious- 
ness"  by  which  pattern  alone  the  South- 
ern heroine  is  ever  made.  The  book's 
style  is  bright  and  readable,  altho  the 
characters  "go  in  the  park,"  and  "do  like 
he  did"  (it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is 
an   attempt  at   realistic  reproduction   of 


the  English  spoken  in  certain  sections  of 
our  country,  or  an  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  the  author's  own),  but  there  is  so 
little  of  either  originality  or  substance  in 
the  book  that  one  can  hardly  see  its 
reason  for  existence. 

Literary  Notes 

.  . .  .Any  one  desirous  of  full  information  on 
the  private  life  of  the  Empress  Catherine — 
which,  after  all,  was  pretty  public — will  find 
it  in  The  Comedy  }of  Catherine  the  Great 
(Putnam;  $3.75),  written  by  Francis  Gribble, 
a  specialist  in  the  romances  of  the  great. 

...  .In  a  small  volume  on  Faith  and  the  New 
Testament  (imported  by  Scribners)  Rev.  A. 
W.  F.  Blunt,  M.  A.,  gives  a  succinct  and  sym- 
pathetic account  of  the  main  conclusions  of 
modern  scholars  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  frankly  consid- 
ers some  of  the  problems  of  Christian  faith 
that  arise  therefrom.  The  discussions  are 
marked  by  candor  and  ample  knowledge. 

....Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago, 
has  published  a  poorly  printed  volume  of  es- 
says on  medical  topics :  The  Friends  of  the 
Insane,  The  Soul  of  Medical  Education,  and 
Other  Essays.  The  essays,  many  of  which 
are  of  considerable  interest  even  to  the  lay 
reader,  are  reprints  from  the  Lancet-Clinic  of 
Cincinnati. 

....A  writer  of  financial  advertising,  whose 
stock  of  ideas  is  running  low,  will  find  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  in  Two  Thousand  Points 
for  Financial  Advertising,  by  T.  D.  Mac- 
Gregor  (Banker's  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
$1.50).  The  book  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions with  suggestions  for  savings  bank,  com- 
mercial bank,  trust  company,  safe  deposit  and 
investment  advertising.  In  addition  to  the 
suggestions,  there  are  many  comments  that 
will  be  found  valuable  by  those  whose  work 
lies  in  the  financial  field. 

....Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  dainty  stories  of  Chinese  life  written  by 
Sui  Sin  Far  (Miss  Edith  Eaton)  and  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  those  published  in  The 
Independent  as  well  as  in  other  periodicals 
have  been  brought  together  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Mrs.  Spring  Fragrance  (McClurg; 
$1.40).  The  conflict  between  occidental  and 
oriental  ideals  and  the  hardships  of  the  Amer- 
ican immigration  laws  furnish  the  theme  for 
most  of  the  tales  and  the  reader  is  not  only 
interested  but  has  his  mind  widened  by  be- 
coming acquainted  with  novel  points  of  view. 
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The  New  Progressive  Party 

The  new  party  is  a  serious  proposi- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  sneered  at  as  of  no 
consequence,  mere  noise  and  bluster  of 
dissatisfied  ambition,  and  it  will  not  be 
snuffed  out  by  abuse  any  more  than  by 
contempt.  It  has  its  future,  for  this 
campaign,  at  least,  and  it  sounds  a  seri- 
ous lesson  to  both  of  the  old  parties. 
For  its  leaders  and  supporters  believe 
that  the  old  parties  are  playing  politics 
instead  of  caring  for  the  people,  and 
they  number  a  great  many  people.  They 
are  very  serious.  They  sing  hymns  and 
offer  prayers  in  their  convention.  There 
is  a  religious  fervor  about  them  which 
we  like,  and  their  platform  is  a  docu- 
ment such  as  we  have  hardly  seen  II 
does  not  talk  Roosevelt,  but  it  gathers  in 
every  good  aim  of  government  such  as 
everybody  believes  in.  and  sonic  not  so 
good;  and  it  strikes  the  whole  gamut  of 
public  wants,  and  promises  to  accomplish 
everything  that  anybody  desires.  Minis 
it  does  not  present  a  single  great  com 
manding  issue  hut  rather  offers  the 
whole  bright  lexicon  of  youth  for  imme- 
diate acceptance  and  adoption  in  legisla 
tion.     Its  base  of  unity  is  that  of  all  par- 


ties, quoted  after  the  familiar  manner  in 
the  first  sentences  of  the  platform,  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln's  of,  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  familiar  slogan ;  and  then  every- 
thing gathered  in  that  may  be  thought  of 
as  for  the  people,  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Progressive  party. 

To  be  sure  the  real  issue  is  a  personal 
one,  Roosevelt.  His  was  the  only  name 
to  conjure  by.  He  was  the  only  aspirant 
for  the  nomination.  It  was  his  conven- 
tion ;  it  is  his  party.  He  dominated  in 
all  that  was  done  in  Chicago,  and  a  won- 
derfully able  and  shrewd  politician  he  is. 
It  is  a  great  achievement  to  have  thus 
created  a  national  party  in  a  month,  and 
one  that  threatens  both  the  others.  He 
claims  that  the  Republican  party  is  al- 
ready dead,  and  that  it  is  only  with  the 
Democratic  party  that  the  contest  will  lie 
in  November.  We  do  not  believe  it,  but 
the  colossal  assurance  which  claims  it  is 
worthy  of  political  admiration. 

The  platform  is  a  very  shrewd  and 
able  document  in  the  appeal  it  makes  to 
so  many  in  the  vast  catalog  of  its  prom- 
ised reforms.  Who  would  not  be  glad 
to  see  many  of  them  accomplished?  And 
here  is  a  party  which  tells  us  that  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  Democratic  are 
alike  the  slaves  of  the  favored  interests, 
while  it  will  give  itself  wholly  to  this  new 
crusade.  But  the  party  must  be  judged 
by  the  question  whether  it  can  and  will 
do  the  things  it  promises  better  than  the 
old  parties ;  and  also  by  the  character  of 
its  reforms,  whether  they  be  desirable 
or  not. 

And  first,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
is  the  promise  to  get  out  of  the  way  the 
old  and  apparently  effete  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  States.  Tt  "pledges  itself 
to  provide  a  more  easy  and  expeditious 
method  of  amending  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution." Now  an  easy  and  expedi 
tious  method  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion is  precisely  what  we  do  not  want. 
The  very  purpose  of  a  constitution  is  to 
prevent  radical  change's  of  legislation 
withoul  deliberate  consideration.  We 
might  as  well  have  no  Constitution  as 
one  that  can  he  changed  at  a  day's  «'i"  a 
year's  notice.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  present  way  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution?   Under  it  we  arc  now  providing 
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an  amendment  that  will  allow  the  impo-  ment   that    "the    test    of   corporate   effi- 

sition  of  an  income  tax,  and  only  two  or  ciency  shall  be  the  ability  better  to  serve 

three  more  approvals    by  State    legisla-  the  public,"   which   is  an   old-fashioned 

tures  are  needed  for  its  adoption.     Of  truth. 

course  it  must  take  four  or  five  years  to  The  platform  definitely  condemns  the 
pass  an  amendment,  but  that  is  not  too  Aldrich  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
long  a  time  for  careful  thought.  Under  currency,  but  it  suggests  nothing  better, 
this  new  proposal  fiat  money  might  have  It  wants  more  foreign  commerce  and 
been  put  into  the  Constitution  in  a  year,  hints  at  subsidies  when  it  "demands  ade- 
or,  in  the  Knownothing  days,  immigrants  quate  appropriations  by  Congress,"  but 
or  Catholics  might  have  been  excluded  it  does  not  suggest  the  only  way  by  re- 
from  office.  The  platform  in  one  speci-  voking  the  law  which  forbids  foreign- 
fication  indicates  how  it  would  circum-  built  ships  to  carry  the  American  flag ; 
vent  the  constitution  of  a  State.  In  case  but  the  Senate  has  just  approved  a  bill 
the  highest  appellate  court  of  a  State  to  that  effect  for  ships  engaged  solely  in 
declares  an  act  passed  under  the  police  foreign  trade,  and  has  thus  taken  action 
power  of  a  State  unconstitutional,  mean-  more  progressive  than  the  Progressives, 
ing  such  matters  as  labor  of  women  or  Much  space  is  given  to  conservation 
children,  it  is  pledged  that  the  people  of  forests,  oil  lands,  water  rights,  levees 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Mississippi,  Alaska  coal,  etc..  in 
whether  the  act  shall  become  law  not-  which  nothing  new  is  said  beyond  what 
withstanding  the  State  constitution,  all  approve.  The  recommendation  for 
That  is  simply  subverting  the  constitu-  extensive  and  expensive  improvement  of 
tion.  It  is  better  to  amend  the  constitu-  rivers,  "opening  them  to  traffic,"  opens 
tion  in  the  regular  way.  It  is  bad  enough  the  way  to  great  waste.  Rivers  are  no 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  laws ;  consti-  longer  and  never  can  be  again  "a  great 
tutions  should  be  held  sacred  and  they  national  system  of  transportation."  They 
can  be  amended  when  there  is  need.  cannot  compete  with  railways ;  the  his- 
If  we  can  judge  from  the  platform  the  tory  of  the  Mississippi  packets  is  proof, 
appeal  of  the  Progressive  party  will  be  It  is  the  current  jealousy  of  railroads  that 
largely  to  wage  laborers  enrolled  in  accounts  for  urging  the  very  question- 
unions,  rather  than  to  farm  hands,  able  and  very  costly  plan  for  a  "Lakes- 
clerks,  etc.  Hence  no  injunctions  in  la-  to-the-Gulf  deep  waterway."  We  can- 
bor  disputes,  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  not  approve  the  plank  of  the  platform 
contempt  connected  with  labor  troubles,  which  would  refuse  to  allow  vessels 
safety  standards  for  various  occupations,  owned  by  a  railway  company  to  sail  thru 
minimum  wage  standards  for  working  the  Panama  Canal ;  nor  the  further  pro- 
women,  the  eight  hour  day  and  no  night  vision  that  American  vessels  engaged  in 
labor  for  women  and  children,  the  aboli-  coastwise  traffic  shall  pay  no  toll, 
tion  of  the  convict  contract  labor  system  On  tariff  and  taxation,  very  impor- 
and  confining  convict  labor  to  Govern-  tant  subjects,  there  is  nothing  progres- 
ment  work,  publicity  in  all  labor  con-  sive.  A  protective  tariff  is  favored,  with 
tracts  or  conditions,  and,  finally,  a  De-  certain  reductions  of  the  present  tariff 
partment  of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet,  as  they  may  be  recommended  by  a  non- 
These  propositions,  with  others,  are  partisan  tariff  commission.  That  is  the 
mainly  good  and  appeal  to  all  parties.  Republican  measure  to  a  dot.  The  plat- 
In  the  matter  of  big  corporations  the  form  would  "equalize  conditions  of  corn- 
new  party  is  fairly  conservative.  It  be-  petition  between  the  United  States  and 
lieves  in  consolidation,  but  wants  it  un-  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  farmer 
der  Federal  control,  as  does  everybody  and  the  manufacturer" ;  and  yet  it  says 
else.  It  would  have  a  strong  commission  that  "the  presumption  is  always  in  favor 
to  control  corporations  and  prevent  the  of  the  consuming  public."  But  the  con- 
familiar  abuses,  something  like  the  In-  suming  public  wants  free  trade  and  low 
terstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  prices,  while  it  is  the  manufacturer  that 
is  not  new,  and  it  does  not  need  a  new  wants  protection.  When  the  platform 
party  to  secure  it.  The  attitude  toward  "demands  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
corporate   wealth   appears  in   the   state-  Canadian  reciprocity  act,"  it  demands  it 
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in  the  interest  of  a  protective  tariff,  and 
it  is  less  progressive  than  is  President 
Taft. 

Once  more,  there  is  nothing  progres- 
sive in  the  action  on  international  peace 
and  arbitration,  which  are  favored,  but 
the  party  demands  two  battleships  a  year 
meanwhile.  Again  we  cannot  assent. 
But  we  do  most  heartily  approve  the  de- 
mand for  female  suffrage,  which  is  truly 
a  progressive  feature,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  labor  conditions  of 
women  and  children.  It  was  these  fea- 
tures which  evoked  heartiest  praise  by 
Miss  Addams  in  her  admirable  short  ad- 
dress, seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

We  have  not  specified  all  the  pledges 
made,  only  the  most  important.  The 
rest  reach  from  initiative  and  parcels 
post  to  protection  against  worthless  in- 
vestments and  the  turning  the  tide  of 
immigration  from  the  city  to  the  coun- 
try, which  cannot  be  done.  The  native- 
born,  as  the  immigrant,  are  equally  drawn 
to  the  city  by  a  law  of  civilization. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  platform  as  a 
marvel  of  inclusiveness.  But  there  are 
strange  omissions.  Immigration  laws 
are  absolutely  ignored.  We  have  very 
unjust  exactments  against  Chinese  im- 
migrants, but  there  is  not  a  word  on  the 
subject.  It  would  not  do  to  say  any- 
thing generous  or  progressive  on  that 
subject,  with  Governor  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  candidate  for  vice-president. 
And  again,  while  the  platform  pledges 
the  party  to  seek  State  as  well  as  Federal 
legislation  in  the  reform  of  abuses  and 
the  righting  of  wrongs,  and  while  it 
sweeps  the  horizon  for  minor  as  well 
as  major  wrongs  to  be  righted,  the  one 
greatest  injustice  of  all  is  absolutely 
ignored.  It  was  said  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds, of  Vermont,  when  he  first  entered 
Congress  as  a  young  man,  by  one  of  his 
colleagues,  that  he  could  see  a  fly  a  mile 
off  on  a  barn  door,  and  not  see  the  door. 
Such  is  the  blindness  of  the  Progressive 
party  to  the  most  monstrous  of  all  in- 
justices in  this  country,  all  that  is  flag- 
rant and  obtrusive,  that  wrong  which,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  convention,  has 
excluded  the  negro  from  the  ballot  in  a 
number  of  States,  and  has  put  on  him 
the  brand  of  inferiority  by  various  de- 
vices   of    legislation.      The    Republican 


platform  is  no  better,  but  here  was  the 
Progressive  party  hunting  evils,  sifting 
them  out,  and  it  could  not  see  the  great- 
est. It  wouldn't,  because  that  would 
not  do.  It  would  cause  a  coldness  in  the 
meeting  which  was  inviting  white  South- 
ern delegates  and  excluding  colored 
ones. 

Yet,  with  exceptions  noted,  it  is  a 
good  platform.  We  have  a  multitude  of 
subscribers  who  will  vote  the  Progres- 
sive ticket.  We  have  no  word  of  rebuke 
for  them.  For  us  we  hold  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  do  more  in  the  way 
of  reform  than  the  Progressive  party 
can.  We  know  that  President  Taft  has 
done  more  for  progressive  measures,  by 
breaking  up  monopoly,  than  did  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  We  believe  him  a  truer  peace 
man.  We. can  better  trust  his  safe  judg- 
ment in  all  foreign  matters,  and  these 
are  of  prime  importance.  Had  Roose- 
velt been  President  these  two  last  years 
who  can  be  sure  we  should  not  have  had 
war  with  Mexico  and  intervention  in 
Cuba?  With  Taft  in  the  Presidential 
chair  we  have  maintained  peace  with 
honor.  Yet  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  people  that  Roosevelt's  pas- 
sionate advocacy  of  primary  ethical  prin- 
ciples, of  justice  and  fair  play  and  the 
square  deal  has  given  him  so  enthusiastic 
a  following. 

No  Square  Deal 

A  bull  is  an  unwelcome  apparition  in 
a  china  shop,  and  the  Progressive  party 
convention  gave  no  kindlier  welcome  to 
the  negro  question.  It  had  to  appear, 
and  it  had  to  be  driven  out  for  fear  it 
would  smash  things.  The  Democratic 
convention  has  no  such  question ;  it  is 
ruled  by  the  solid  South,  and  the  solid 
South  gives  no  political  rights  to  the 
negro.  The  Progressive  party  is  a  break 
from  the  Republican  party,  and  the  Re- 
publican party  has  in  its  conventions 
given  fair  place  to  the  negro  wherever 
he  is  in  the  majority  of  the  party's  mem- 
bers, as  in  the  South.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt wished  to  break  up  the  solid  South 
by  organizing  his  new  party  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  lie  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  negroes  from  those 
States  should  be  admitted  to  his  conven- 
tion— negroes  only  from  the  North;  and 
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to  show  his  kindliness  to  the  black  peo- 
ple he  took  special  pains  to  have  negro 
delegates  from  certain  Northern  States. 
But  from  Mississippi  negro  delegates 
came  and  sought  almission  on  the 
ground  that  the  opposing  delegates  had 
been  selected  under  a  call  to  white  voters 
only.  On  the  advice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
the  negro  delegates  were  excluded  and 
the  white  delegates  admitted,  but  with 
the  declaration  that  the  call  excluding 
negroes  was  not  to  be  approved. 

For  that  much,  thanks.  It  is  admitted 
that  thus  to  exclude  a  class  is  wrong,  but 
they  are  to  be  excluded  just  the  same, 
for  the  sake  of  success.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knows  the  temper  of  the  South  toward 
negro  suffrage  and  he  bows  to  it,  and 
takes  advantage  of  it.  The  Republican 
party  knows  it,  but  it  does  not  bow  to  it. 
It  asks  negro  votes  and  admits  negro 
delegates  from  the  States  that  suppress 
their  votes.  In  principle  it  is  right,  even 
if  the  political  use  of  the  negro  delega- 
tions has  not  always  been  creditable.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tells  of  the  superior  quality  of 
his  negro  delegates  from  Rhode  Island 
and  West  Virginia,  and  says  that  when 
such  men  can  be  sent  from  the  Gulf 
States  they  will  be  admitted  by  the  will- 
ing assent  of  white  men.  He  knows 
better.  The  negro  delegates  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  were  as  worthy  as 
those  of  his  whom  he  praises.  He  knows 
how  they  resisted  temptations  offered  by 
white  men,  and  not  one  proved  false  to 
the  trust  imposed  upon  him.  There  are 
such  educated,  respectable  negroes  in  the 
South  by  the  ten  thousand,  as  worthy  as 
their  white  fellow  citizens,  and  it  is  such 
men  from  Mississippi  whom  the  Pro- 
gressives rejected. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  master  of  misleading 
logic  and  rhetoric  that  he  is,  gives  the 
reason  for  excluding  negro  delegates 
from  the  South  while  seeking  them  from 
the  North.  He  says  that  in  those  South- 
ern States  "that  never  cast  a  Republican 
electoral  vote,  that  never  elected  a  col- 
ored man  to  office,  largely  owing  to  the 
action  participated  in  by  the  Republican 
party,  the  colored  man  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  gradually  lost  all  his  political 
rights."  So  he  has,  but  how  is  this 
largely  owing  to  the  Republican  party? 
Such  is  not  the  fact  at  all.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  the  National  Government  gave 


up  the  attempt  to  control  racial  political 
conditions  in  the  South,  and  the  States, 
or  the  white  people  of  the  States,  have 
ever  since  then  been  solely  responsible 
for  the  legislation  under  which  the  col- 
ored man  "has  lost  all  his  political 
rights."  The  Republicans  in  those  States 
were  negroes ;  they  certainly  are  not 
"largely  responsible"  for  the  Jim  Crow- 
laws  and  "grandfather"  clauses.  All  the 
Republican  administrations  have  done  is 
to  appoint  a  negro  occasionally  to  office 
where  he  was  not  wanted  by  white 
Democrats,  and  the  party  has  maintained 
the  rights  of  colored  Republicans  to  sit 
in  the  national  conventions.  It  is  abso- 
lutely untrue  that  the  North  has  tried  to 
"dragoon  the  white  men"  to  send  negro 
delegates,  or  that  the  attempt  "to  force 
conditions  that  we  cannot  make  to  exist 
there  has  failed."  There  has  no  such 
force  been  used. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  concludes : 

"We  are  setting  a  standard  to  which  we 
can  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  our  breth- 
ren of  the  South  will  themselves  come  up 
when  we  no  longer  attempt  to  drive  them, 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  honorable  obligation 
with  them  as  with  us." 

"To  drive  them!"  Who  has  attempted 
to  "drive  them"?  And  who  are  these 
"brethren  of  the  South"?  This  was  a 
Mississippi  delegation  that  was  excluded, 
and  the  majority  of  "our  brethren"  of 
Mississippi  are  colored  brethren.  It  was 
their  "honorable  obligation"  to  take  a 
part  in  politics;  who  forbids?  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  simply  because  the  white  peo- 
ple object,  and  like  too  many  others, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Southern  people, 
he  ignores  or  even  excludes  nearly  half 
of  them,  and  he  complains  that  to  accept 
a  black  man  is  to  use  "force,"  is  to 
"drive"  the  South,  and  so  the  black  man 
must  keep  quiet  and  submit ;  for  he  says  : 

"I  hold  that  the  white  man  and  the  colored 
man  who  endeavor  to  make  the  colored  man 
discontented  with  what  we  are  doing  are  the 
worst  foes  of  the  colored  man." 

So  we  do  not  hold.  We  hold  that  dis- 
content is  the  only  condition  of  improve- 
ment and  hope.  We  should  be  ashamed 
of  humanity  if  the  colored  man  were  not 
discontented,  if  he  were  contented  to 
have  "lost  all  his  political  rights,"  and 
among  them  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
organization  of  a  party  whose  main  asset 
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is   that   it   is   greatly   discontented    with 
conditions  as  they  now  are. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  asserts  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  attempted  to  ''drive/' 
"control"  and  "dragoon"  the  South.  A 
correspondent  well  known  as  an  able 
financier  and  equally  as  a  philanthropist 
makes  the  contrary  criticism  of  the  party 
and  of  The  Independent's  statement  in 
our  issue  of  July  n  as  to  "Our  Position 
in  This  Campaign."     He  says : 

While  I  fully  agree  with  the  point  which  is 
made  the  chief  basis  of  your  position,  namely, 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  in  the  South 
false  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of 
men,  and  because  of  that  1  do  not  expect  a 
satisfactory  outcome  from  the  Democratic 
party,  yet  there  is,  1  think,  no  possible  basis 
for  a  preference  of  the  Republican  party  on 
that  issue.  It  has  been  for  many  years  quite 
possible  for  the  Republican  party  to  have  cor- 
rected this  injustice  by  a  measure  which  would 
have  produced  a  natural  evolution  of  political 
action  in  the  Southern  States ;  namely,  the 
passage  of  one  of  the  bills  often  proposed, 
to  so  base  the  representation  in  Congress  as 
that  the  votes  cast  should  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor. It  was  pure  and  disgusting  cowardice 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party,  accom- 
panied by  the  shrewd  consciousness  of  the 
dominant  business  interests  that  they  would 
be  safer  by  having  a  party  of  privilege  in  the 
North  and  West  based  on  the  highway  rob- 
bery of  the  protective  tariff  and  its  brood  of 
"protection"  grafts  of  every  description  in 
every  electoral  district;  and  by  having  an- 
other party  of  privilege  in  the  South  based 
on  the  monopoly  of  voting  (for  the  whites 
only)  which  practically  has  become  a  monop- 
oly of  a  selected  portion  of  the  whites. 

That  the  Republican  party  has,  since 
President  Grant's  administration,  failed 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  negro  ques- 
tion, leaving  it  to  the  States  to  deal  with 
as  they  could,  we  stated  in  that  editorial ; 
but  at  least  it  has  not  been  guilty  of 
positive  injustice  to  our  colored  citizens. 
But  it  would  have  been  compounding 
injustice  if  it  had  done  what  our  honored 
friend  approves.  Those  bills  were  bills 
of  pure  politics,  not  offered  to  better  the 
black  man,  but  to  strengthen  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  reducing  the  Democratic 
representation  from  the  South.  We  op- 
posed those  bills  for  the  same  reason 
that  all  leading  negroes  opposed  them, 
because  it  would  be  giving  consent  to 
the  suppression  of  the  negro  vote.  Were 
such  a  bill  to  become  law  the  negro  who 
wanted  to  vote  would  be  told  that  Con- 
gress had  given  representation  at  Wash- 
ington only  to  white  men,  and  it  would 


have  put  off  the  day  when  the  negro 
shall  have  his  political  rights.  We  stand 
on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments, and  Congress  has  no  right  to  be 
a  party  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
nullifying  them.  So  long  as  we  give 
the  Southern  States  representation  in 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  their  colored 
population  we  declare  that  there  should 
be  a  square  deal  for  both  white  and 
black  at  the  ballot  box ;  and  we  condemn 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  convention  for 
refusing  the  square  deal  for  whites  and 
blacks  alike  in  those  States  in  which  the 
white  citizens  shut  out  the  colored  citi- 
zens from  the  ballot. 


Governor  Wilson's  Speech 

Critics  are  saying  that  Governor  Wil- 
son's speech  of  acceptance  is  not  suffi- 
ciently specific.  This  is  asserted  by  some 
who  are  not  moved  by  partisan  hostility. 
It  seems  to  us  that  they  do  not  take  into 
account  his  conception  of  what  such  a 
speech  ought  to  be.  He  decided,  we 
think,  that  he  ought  to  set  forth  prin- 
ciples rather  than  the  details  of  proc- 
esses by  which  these  principles  should 
be  applied  in  legislation.  He  sought  to 
show  what  the  problems  are,  but  not  to 
mark  out  exactly  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued in  solving  them.  But  he  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  concerning  his  attitude 
toward  the  problems  or  his  conviction 
that  a  solution  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  interest  of  justice.  At  the  same  time 
he  discusses  the  problems  without  pas- 
sion or  personalities,  declines  to  be  dog- 
matic as  to  questions  about  which  he  has 
not  expert  knowledge,  and  is  temperate 
in  stating  the  policy  which  his  party 
should  uphold  in  dealing  with  questions 
affecting  the  business  of  the  country. 

For  example,  while  holding  that  the 
only  safe  and  legitimate  object  of  tariff 
duties  is  to  raise  revenue,  and  asserting 
that  there  should  be  immediate  revision, 
"unhesitatingly  and  steadily  downward," 
he  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  "business 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  changes"  in 
tariff  legislation,  and  that  "its  founda- 
tions must  not  be  too  radically  or  too 
suddenly  disturbed."  Therefore,  he 
says,  "we  should  act  with  caution  and 
prudence,  like  men  who  know  what  the} 
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are  about,  and  not  like  those  in  love  with  one  which  the  average  intelligent  Demo- 

a  theory,"   and  the   changes  "should  be  cratic  partisan  can  support,  while  to  busi- 

made  only  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such  a  ness   interests   it   promises   a   reasonable 

way  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  nor-  *  conservatism.      We   should   add   that   at 

mal  and   healthful  course  of  commerce  the  beginning  the  progressive  spirit  of 

and  manufactures."    A  great  part  of  the  the  time  is  clearly  recognized  in  what  is 

speech  relates  to  the  tariff,  and  no  one  said    about    a    nation    awakened    to    the 

can  justly  say  that  he  is  not  specific  in  effect  of  privilege  and  private  advantage 

his  disapproval  of  the  methods  and  pur-  and  to  the  knowledge  that  certain  cher- 

poses   of    a   considerable    part    of   tariff  ished   liberties   have   been  lost.      But   in 

legislation  in  the  past,  but  it  is  clear  that  those  passages  there  is  a  suggestion  of 

he  would  have  revision  proceed  with  due  moderation    when    the    Governor    says : 

regard  for  the  manufacturing  and  labor  "The  tonic  of  such  a  time  is  very  exhil- 

interests  involved.  arating.     It  requires  self-restraint  not  to 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Trust  problem,  attempt  too  much,  and  yet  it  would  be 

while   pointing   out   the    effect   of   tariff  cowardly  to  attempt  too  little." 
duties    in    promoting    the    formation    of 

combinations,  and  the  exaction  of  high  A  Surreptitious  Subsidy 
prices  by  means  of  monopolistic  control,  r  J 
he  says  he  does  not  think  the  old  compe-  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  issue  of  July 
tition  can  be  restored  by  law,  or  that  25  the  introduction  into  the  Panama 
"business  done  on  a  great  scale  by  a  Canal  bill  of  amendments  granting  free 
single  corporation  is  necessarily  danger-  passage  to  American  ships  is  really  the 
ous"  to  the  economic  or  other  liberties  same  thing  as  taking  so  much  money  out 
of  our  people.  "Big  business  is  not  dan-  of  the  national  treasury  and  giving  it  to 
gerous  because  it  is  big,  but  because  its  the  steamship  companies.  But  the  pro- 
bigness  is  an  unwholesome  inflation  ere-  posal  to  subsidize  American  shipping, 
ated  by  privileges  and  exemptions  which  tho  often  and  eloquently  urged,  has 
it  ought  not  to  enjoy."  Competition,  he  never  met  with  the  approval  of  the  peo- 
says,  should  be  encouraged  by  laws  for-  pie,  and  the  Senators  have  no  right  to 
bidding  unjust  practices  by  which  it  has  introduce  it  in  disguise.  What  is  still 
been  supprest,  and  the  Sherman  act  worse,  they  have  introduced  it  in  such  a 
should  be  supplemented  by  laws  de-  way  as  plainly  to  violate  our  treaty  with 
signed  to  effectually  prevent  those  prac-  England.  We  admit  that  many  argu- 
tices.  These  are  not  radical  and  revolu-  ments  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  stim- 
tionary  views.  He  speaks  of  vast  con-  ulating  our  shipping  by  subsidies  as 
federacies  of  banking,  railway  and  other  nations  do,  and  tho  we  do  not  think 
manufacturing  interests.  These,  he  that  policy  advisable,  we  believe  that  a 
thinks,  are  not  illegal,  and  they  are  a  general  ship  subsidy  or  even  one  confined 
natural  growth.  But  he  would  have  laws  to  coastwise  vessels  would  not  contra- 
to  prevent  such  concentration  from  be-  vene  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as  does 
coming  dangerous  to  free  enterprise,  "if  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August 
laws  can  be  worked  out  that  will  accom-  9  by  a  vote  of  45  to  15.  The  Senators 
plish  that.,  result  without  destroying  or  who  advocated  it  admitted  that  if  the 
seriously  embarrassing  any  sound  or  matter  were  brought  before  The  Hague 
legitimate  business  undertaking,  or  nee-  Court  it  would  inevitably  be  decided 
essary  and  wholesome  arrangement."  against  us  and  we  should  then  have  to 
Here  we  see  the  caution  due  to  some  pay  back  the  tolls  collected  from  for- 
knowledge  of  the  interests  involved  and  eign  vessels  in  the  meantime,  say  ten 
of  the  character  of  the  concentration,  years  or  so.  That  is,  whether  the  action 
rather  than  the  unqualified  denunciation  taken  by  the  Senate  be  right  or  wrong, 
and  bitter  assaults  of  those  in  his  party  it  is  what  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
who  demanded  the  "Money  Trust"  inves-  world  would  call  wrong.  But  Senator 
tigation.  Cummins  says  that  we  will  never  con- 
We  have  referred  to  these  remarks  sent  to  submit  the  question  to  such  a 
partly  because  they  fairly  indicate  the  tribunal ;  that  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to 
tone  and  drift  of  the  entire  speech.     It  is  settle  such  a  question,  the  arbitrament  of 
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war.  In  saving  this  Senator  Cummins 
is  advocating  the  violation  not  only  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  but,  what  is 
worse,  of  all  our  arbitration  treaties,  for 
if  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  does  not  in- 
clude the  interpretation  of  a  contract 
with  another  nation  to  what  cases  can  it 
possibly  apply? 

There  is  indeed  the  best  of  reasons  for 
believing  that  all  the  Powers  would 
think  us  wrong  if  after  agreeing  that 
"the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations  ...  on  terms  of  entire  equality 
.  .  .  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and 
charges  of  traffic,"  we  should  make  an 
exception  in  our  own  favor.  That  was 
the  view  which  the  United  States  took 
when  the  shoe  pinched  the  other  foot. 
In  1846,  when  this  neck  of  timber  be- 
longed to  New  Granada,  we  made  a 
treaty  with  that  country  which  provided 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  enjoy  all  the  exemptions,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  concerning  com- 
mercial navigation  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Granada  and  "that  no  other 
tolls  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  col- 
lected upon  citizens  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  than  is  under  like  circumstances  col- 
lected from  Granadian  citizens."  That 
is  what  we  thought  a  square  deal  in  the 
days  before  we  "took"  Panama.  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  if  the  canal  had  been 
constructed  fifty  years  ago  under  this 
treaty  we  would  now  make  a  very  great 
outcry  if  the  government  at  Bogota  de- 
termined to  remit  the  tolls  of  its  own 
vessels  ? 

Let  us  at  least  wait  till  'we  get  the 
money  from  the  tolls  before  we  decide 
that  we  shall  make  a  free  gift  of  it  to  the 
steamship  companies,  instead  of  using  it 
as  we  designed  to  use  it,  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  money  we  borrowed  to  build 
the  canal. 

Tn  this  issue  of  The  Independent  we 
print  an  article  on  Panama  charges  which 
shows  what  must  be  done  if  we  are  "to 
get  back  any  of  the  $400,000,000  that  we 
have  invested  in  the  enterprise.  Those 
.who  wish  to  study  the  question  more 
thoroly  should  procure  Mr.  Johnson's 
"Preliminary  Statement  on  Panama 
Traffic  and  Tolls."  which  is  published  as 
Senate  Document  575,  and  contains 
maps  and  tables  showing  what  effect  the 


canal  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  If  the  canal  is  to 
be  anything  but  an  expense  to  us  we 
must  get  as  many  foreign  vessels  to  use 
it  as  possible,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is 
not  to  manifest  at  the  start  a  disposition 
to  take  advantage  of  them  by  what  they 
consider — and  we  think  rightly — a  vio- 
lation of  our  agreement  to  give  them 
equal  privileges.  Already  we  see  the 
effect  of  it  in  the  report  that  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  and  Russia  and 
Japan  are  likely  to  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  of  1915. 
If  these,  and  perhaps  the  Western  States 
of  South  America,  are  not  represented 
at  San  Francisco,  what  sort  of  a.  Pacific 
Exposition  will  it  be? 

City  Poets 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
London  Times  an  editorial  asserting  that 
Wordsworth  was  the  only  poet  who  ever 
"preferred  and  lived,  of  free  choice,  the 
simple  country  life."  An  American 
newspaper  editor  embroidered  this  gloss 
upon  the  text : 

"Poets  in  general  have  chosen  nature  as  a 
priestess,  but  not  as  a  companion.  .  .  .  They 
;ire  constantly  giving  voice  to  the  love  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  the  townsman's  love,  not  the 
countryman's.  And  it  is  the  townsman  who 
longs  to  find  expression    for  his  feeling." 

Nowadays  the  poor  countryside  may 
consider  itself  lucky  if  it  gets  into' verse 
at  all,  whatever  its  author's  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  city  versifier  no  longer  be- 
takes himself  to  green  fields  and  pas 
tures,  hat  in  hand  and  pad  in  pocket. 
Quite  unabashed,  he  acts  upon  Zola's 
dictum  that  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
are  both  pathetic  and  inspiring;  their 
irregular  beauty  "enough  for  any  poet." 
Mr.  John  Hall  Wheelock,  one  of  our 
younger  pupils  in  the  school  of  Baude- 
laire and  Arthur  Symons,  whose  melody 
he  lacks,  registers 

"\   nightmare  screech    from  hell; 

From   arch    or   hidden    hollow    comes    the    yell, 

Screeched  of  seme  wanton  tabby 

Fndecent." 

Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer  sings  "The  Subway," 

with  its  freight  of 

"Tired  clerks,  pale  girls,  streel  cleaners,  busi 

ness  men, 
Boys,  priests  and  harlots,  drunkards,  students, 

thieves." 

Mr.  John  Masefield,  a  gutter  Byron  with 
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a  greater  fund  of  experience  and  sincer- 
ity than  most  of  the  American  celebrants 
of  the  unbeautiful,  sings  the  navvy, 

"\\  ith    arms    all    red    from    wallowing    in   the 

muck, 
And  spitting,  as  the  trolley  tipped,  for  luck." 

The  city  poets  have  made  progress — of  a 

kind — since  one  of  them  wrote,  long  ago, 

"The  Crowded  Street" : 

"Let  me  move  slowly  thru  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train, 

Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beai 

The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn   rain." 

And  if  flowers  bloom  in  the  verse  of 
the  city  poets  it  is,  more  likely  than  not, 
in  some  shop  window.  Thus  Mrs.  Gil- 
man  : 

"I  hear,  in  raw,  unwelcome  dawns, 

The  sordid  sparrows  sing, 
And   in   the   florist's    windows    watch 

The  forced  and  purchased  spring." 

Indeed,  natural  objects  have  a  very 
slight  chance  of  finding  their  way  into 
the  verse  of  these  poets  of  our  big  towns 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ening some  contrast — and  Mr.  Eaton 
writes : 

"It's  Spring  today ;  I  know  the  sight — 
The  smell  of  asphalt  fills  the  air, 

The  gas-pipe  men  are  mending  lines 
And  digging  ditches  in  the  square." 

In  American  magazine  verse  the  East 
River  with  its  ferries  and  bridges 
mountain-high  takes  the  place  of  Rhine 
and  blue  Danube  ;  the  "cascading  thun- 
der" of  city  streets  takes  the  place  of 
Niagara  Falls ;  the  recreation  park 
crowds  out  the  "glimmering  landscape" ; 
lamp-posts  replace  the  sentinels  of  the 
forest.  At  first  sight,  we  seem  to  gain  a 
certain  novelty  by  the  exchange. 

But  it  is  not  a  permanent  bargain. 
Nature  poetry  lurks  in  the  background 
of  all  this  man-made^  machinery,  and 
throbs  under  its  urban  cacophony.  These 
newer  cadences  exist  chiefly  because  they 
"are  the  contraries  of  the  old-fashioned 
order  of  poetry.  There  is  for  the  mo- 
ment a  reaction  against  images  grown 
too  familiar,  trees  and  flowers  already 
painted  by  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Cawein 
as  delicately,  it  seems,  as  ever  they  can 
be  painted;  sentiments  staled,  as  it  were, 
for  the  present  generation  of  poets,  by 
Shelley  and  Tennyson  and  Rossetti. 
Therefore  are  our  contemporaries  bent 
on  out-bawling  Baudelaire  and  outwhiz- 
zing  Whitman ;  but  they  have  gone  al- 


most as  far  as  their  tether  allows.  True, 
the  city  furnishes  as  many  suggestions 
of  pity  and  horror  as  the  country  or 
suburbs, — rather  more  of  them,  even. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  do  not  wish, 
week  in,  week  out,  to  be  fed  on  horrors 
or  to  feast  our  eyes  upon  faithful  limn- 
ing of  carters,  'longshoremen  and  depart- 
ment store  floorwalkers.  The  moment 
we  accept  the  plausibility  of  the  city  as 
a  theme  for  verse  we  are  ready  to  return 
to  the  country  again.  It  is  rural  delights 
that  are  most  refreshing;  and,  if  our 
hearts  are  to  be  reached,  if  our  sense  of 
"impassioned  recollection"  is  to  be  kin- 
dled, it  is  the  country  which  poets  must 
celebrate  for  us.  What  tho  the  poets  of 
what  we  call  God's  out  of  doors  be 
townsmen — college  dons  like  Gray  and 
Lowell,  lecturing  philosophers  like  Cole- 
ridge and  Emerson,  men  of  the  world 
like  Byron,  editors  like  Bryant?  Their 
verses  satisfy  our  aspirations  and  better 
appetites  even  as  we  toil  among  the  sor- 
did and  oppressing  objects  which  the 
newer  school  of  city  poets  is  at  such, 
pains  to  reproduce. 

Whistling 

Those  who  studied  our  Vacation 
Number  noted  well  that  remarkable  pic- 
ture which  placed  in  the  foreground  a 
whistling  boy.  The  pose  of  the  lad,  and 
that  perfect  satisfaction  which  is  exprest 
from  his  bare  toes  to  his  hat,  in  the  arch 
of  the  pole  over  his  shoulder,  and  the 
basket  on  his  arm — in  fact,  in  every 
wrinkle  of  his  pantaloons — sums  up  well 
in  the  title  given  to  the  picture,  ''Great 
Expectations."  The  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  the  absolute  bareness  of  the  soil  un- 
der his  feet  indicates  that  Nature  lias 
given  away  entirely  all  of  her  purposes 
and  whims,  and  is  absolutely  at  one  with 
this  boy,  that  he  shall  fill  his  basket  with 
fishes.  Yet  this  picture  would  loce  its 
unity  entirely  but  for  that  puckered 
mouth,  and  the  whistle  which  we  do  not 
hear,  only  it  is  everywhere  dominating. 

Look  thru  the  rest  of  this  superb  col- 
lection, and  not  one  is  without  its  inter- 
est; the  sea  dashes  against  the  rocks,  the 
brooks  rumble  down  stream,  the  children 
are  noisy  at  their  games,  the  sheep  nibble 
lovingly  on  the  lawns,  the  swans  preen 
themselves,    and    everybody    and    every- 
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thing  is  happy ;  hut  nowhere  is  perfect 
satisfaction  so  completely  exprest  as  in 
the  whistling  boy. 

It  happened  this  morning,  as  the  coun- 
try editor  laid  down  the  Vacation  Num- 
ber, for  the  dozenth  time,  and  his  ear 
was  filled  with  the  choral  daybreak  song 
of  the  robins,  that  he  heard  far  down  in 
the  valley  another  boy  whistling — or  was 
it  the  same  boy?  It  might  have  been  a 
lad  that  was  filled  with  the  glory  of  day- 
break and  was^  trying  to  chime  in  with 
the  robins ;  it  might  have  been  a  lad  who 
had  risen  early  because  the  fish  will  bite 
best  at  dawn.  You  can  generally  tell 
who  it  is  that  talks,  and  mostly  you  will 
know  a  man  by  his  laugh,  but  whistling 
is  seldom  individualized.  One  tiling 
about  it,  the  whistler  in  the  valley  was 
intensely  happy,  and  he  was  in  full  key 
with  Nature.  Everything  was  happy, 
and  everybody  was  happy,  and  so  was 
the  editor. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  distinguish 
a  whistler  by  the  habit  that  he  has  of 
punctuating  some  special  part  of  the  day, 
either,  as  now,  the  very  early  morning,  or 
the  working  hours,  when  he  tosses  the 
hay  or  grain,  or  the  evening  hours,  when 
work  is  laid  aside  and  care  is  over. 
Felix  was  happily  named,  for  a  happier 
soul  never  undertook  to  wrap  love 
around  the  world.  He  always  whistled 
all  over.  He  whistled  himself  all  to 
pieces.  He  went  off  into  a  whistle.  He 
came  around  the  end  of  the  lake  every 
evening  on  horseback,  with  the  mail  over 
his  shoulder,  the  horse  taking  care  of 
herself,  and  Felix  just  whistling,  whis- 
tling with  all  his  might. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
other  way  for  a  boy  to  let  his  soul  fly 
right  off  unrestrained.  Talking  will  not 
do  it,  altho  the  gesture  language  of  some 
races  has  much  in  its  favor.  As  we  use 
speech  it  is  formal,  dramatical,  auto 
graphical  even.  Imagine  Felix  saying,  1 
am  happy!  I  am  jolly!  Hurrah,  boys! 
Nonsense,  for  he  could  listen  to  himself 
onlv  a  moment,  when  he  would  keep  still. 
No;  talking  will  nol  do  ii  ;  not  even  ex- 
clamation; and  as  for  gestures  his  collie 
would  do  it  far  better.  But  he  ran  tell 
it  all  in  a  whistle  which  has  never  been 
put  into  a  grammar. 

Whistling,  then,  has  its  place  as  mere 
language.     It  lets  the  soul  free  from  fet- 


ters of  the  body.  It  says  descriptively 
what  words  make  foolishness  of.  It  is 
not  only  for  joy,  but  it  is  also  when  a 
boy  is  out  of  tune.  When  he  wishes  to 
go  fishing,  but  must  go  for  the  cows,  he 
whistles.  When  he  goes  by  the  grave- 
yard at  night  he  whistles  to  keep  up  his 
courage.  Then  again  when  he  starts  off 
with  a  good  lot  of  bait  in  his  pocket  he 
whistles  over  great  expectations. 

A  man  whistles  naturally  when  in 
doubt.  There  is  a  scientific  whistle, 
something  like  that  which  Professor 
Warder  used  when  he  anatomized  kit- 
tens. If  there  are  three  political  parties 
in  the  field,  a  man  whistles  because  he 
cannot  quite  see  his  way  clear  to  make  a 
choice,  especially  when  the  three  plat- 
forms try  to  cover  the  same  reforms. 
When  his  mind  is  made  up  he  uses  an- 
other kind  of  language,  possibly  more 
expressive  to  others,  but  not  to  himself. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  put  partnership 
into  a  whistle;  so  you  cannot  discover  a 
bigot  whistling,  or  a- man  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  gouge  his  neighbors,  or 
engage  in  any  other  mean  thing.  He 
whistles  when  he  has  carried  thru  a  suc- 
cessful deal  and  is  throwing  care  off  his 
shoulders,  but  when  he  is  up  to  a  trick- 
he  is  silent. 

You  note  that  animals  never  whistle, 
altho  they  do  talk  ;  some  of  them  sing, 
and  some  of  them  wriggle  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  with  their  tails  and  noses.  Togo 
talks  equally  with  his  tongue  and  with 
his  tail.  He  sits  just  now  near  the  edi- 
tor's desk  and  expresses  his  emotions 
and  his  wishes  and  his  hopes  wonder- 
fully well.  We  wonder  now  why  a  dog 
is  not  in  that  picture  with  the  whistling 
hoy.  Me  might  be  there,  altho  nothing 
else  in  the  world  would  be  adjustable  to 
the  ease.  Togo  laughs  when  he  has  won 
attention,  drawing  up  his  lips,  showing 
by  his  beautiful  teeth  that  he  is  delight- 
ed :  but  he  cannot  whistle.  Our  catbirds 
are  loquacious,  and  some  of  them  can  al- 
most conquer  the  alphabet,  hut  they  can- 
not whistle. 

Whistling  is  one  of  the  universals,  and 
i!  i^  dour  in  the  same  wa\  all  the  world 
around.  When  a  Chinaman  whistles  he 
does  it  exactly  like  a  Yankee,  and  ii  is  in 
tlu'  same  way,  whether  the  boy  be  a 
-.irk  riding  bareback  over  the  steppe 
»r  a  Cracker  picking  oranges  in  Florida, 
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he  shapes  his  .mouth  precisely  as  the  lad 
who  goes  fishing  with  great  expectations. 
Encourage  whistling.  The  boy  who 
never  whistles  do  you  look  out  for.  It 
is  the  natural  language  of  youth.  He 
should  not  disturb  the  household,  but  out 
of  doors  he  should  be  allowed  to  put  on 
steam,  for  that  is  just  what  whistling 
means.  Perhaps  you  have  already  noted 
that  the  mean  boy  has  a  mean  sort  of 
language.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  he 
should  swear.  Profanity  is  not  arti- 
ficial ;  it  is  the  Esperanto  of  mean  souls. 
They  break  into  it  involuntarily.  You 
wish  to  know  where  Tom  learned  such 
vile  words ;  he  did  not  have  to  learn 
them  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  inside  vul- 
garity. 

We  see  no  cause  for 
Japan  and  Russia     alarm    in   the   visit    of 

Prince  Katsura  and 
Baron  Goto  to  St.  Petersburg.  If  it 
means  what  it  is  supposed  to,  that  Japan 
and  Russia  have  reached  a  good  under- 
standing, so  much  the  better  prospect  for 
the  continuance  of  world  peace.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth 
was  merely  a  truce,  that  the  Nobel  com- 
mittee were  wrong  in  giving  the  peace 
prize  to  Roosevelt,  because  in  inducing 
the  belligerent  Powers  to  lay  down  their 
arms  he  was  merely  postponing  an  in- 
evitable conflict,  which  would  come  later 
in  a  more  terrible  form.  But  it  seems 
now  that  these  pessimistic  prognostica- 
tions are  wrong.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
agreement  portends  the  rapture  of  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia  from  China,  and 
that  China  has  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
United  States  for  protection  against  Ja- 
pan and  Russia.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  rumors  are  correct,  but  we 
take  this  occasion  to  repeat  what  we  have 
often  urged,  that  our  Government  has 
been  gravely  delinquent  in  failing  to  give 
its  encouragement  and  moral  support  to 
the  struggling  republic,  and  if  it  should 
fail,  as  we  pray  God  it  may  not,  America 
would  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
great  disaster.  As  the  first  and  greatest 
of  republics  we  should  have  been  the 
earliest  and  readiest  to  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  a  people  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  tyrants.  Instead  of  that  we  held 
coldly  aloof  and  even  allowed  our  name 
to  be  associated  *with  the  monarchical 
Powers  which  were  supporting  the  Man- 


chu  dynasty.  And  nine  months  after  the 
republic  was  proclaimed  and  six  months 
after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  we 
still  deny  recognition.  We  are  united 
with  Russia,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  in  a  refusal  to 
grant  such  recognition  unless  China  wil! 
borrow  $300,000,000  of  us  all  and  will 
permit  us  to  control  the  expenditure  of 
it  to  see  that  it  is  spent  for  our  own 
goods !  It  is  just  as  if  a  rich  man  should 
say  to  his  needy  neighbor :  "I  won't  speak 
to  you  on  the  street  unless  you  will  bor- 
row money  of  me  to  spend  in  my  shop 
for  things  I  think  you  need."  Read  the 
touching  appeal  of  President  Yuan  Shi- 
kai  in  a  recent  interview  and  see  if  it 
does  not  point  to  a  neglected  duty,  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  civilization,  to  speak 
an  encouraging  word,  if  not  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  to  the  infant  republic  now 
trying  "to  stand  alone" : 

"Peace  is  everywhere  in  China  today;  and 
without  foreign  interference  peace  will  reign 
uninterrupted.  We  appeal  as  men,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  the  men  and  nations  of  the  world  to 
give  us  without  tampering  that  right  which  is 
the  right  of  every  householder,  to  keep  his 
own  premises  in  order. 

'"'The  Government,  however,  is  moving  cau- 
tiously in  the  matter  of  finances.  We  reali/.e 
that  a  weak  nation  in  debt  is  a  pauper  who 
must  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  poorhouse  or 
the  graveyard.  There  are  friendly  Powers, 
such  as  the  United  States,  for  instance,  which 
would  make  financial  advances  to  us  and  give 
us  time  to  pay;  but  if  we  do  not  have  to  bor- 
row in  this  way  we  will  be  better  off — for 
debts  must  be  paid  some  time,  and  often  the 
interest  is  a  galling  burden. 

"New  China  wishes  to  stand  alone.  She  is 
capable  of  it,  and  will  stand  well  if  no  pitfalls 
or  snares  are  made  for  her  feet." 

The  Suffraaet  We  are  glad  to  see  t1lat 
Sentences  tne  British  sufTragets  are 
being  treated  with  the  se- 
verity that  their  crimes  deserve.  Mrs. 
Mary  Leigh,  who  threw  a  hatchet  at 
Premier  Asquith  and  hit  John  Redmond, 
and  Miss  Gladys  Evans,  who  set  fire  to 
the  Theater  Royal,  Dublin,  where  the 
Premier  was  to  speak,  were  both  sen- 
tenced to  five  years1  imprisonment.  The 
suffragets  have  urged  that  their  violence 
be  condoned  on  the  ground  of  their  mo- 
tives and  that  they  be  entitled  as  "politi- 
cal prisoners"  to  especially  kind  treat- 
ment in  jail.  But  to  concede  this  would 
be  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  idea  of  justice,  which  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  crime  is  crime 
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however  good  the  motive.  That  Guiteau 
shot  Garfield  to  restore  harmony  to  the 
Republican  party,  that  the  MacNamara 
brothers  blew  up  the  Times  building  to 
advance  the  cause  of  labor,  that  Miss 
Evans  set  fire  to  the  Dublin  theater  to 
obtain  the  vote  for  women  does  not  in 
any  way  palliate  their  crimes.  Tho  the 
women  of  England  are  outlaws,  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  lawless. 
Attempts  at  arson  and  murder  are  not 
admissable  forms  of  electioneering  in  a 
civilized  state.-  Such  action  is  more  than 
a  crime ;  it  is  a  blunder.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  women  have  now  attained 
their  political  rights,  but  in  no  case  by 
the  use  of  violence.  Campaigns  for  the 
suffrage  are  now  being  carried  on  in  six 
States,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Oregon  and  Arizona,  but  there  have 
been  no  violations  of  law  or  even  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  same  was  true  of  the  cam- 
paigns by  which  six  States  have  already 
gained  the  suffrage.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  militant  tactics  have  ac- 
complished absolutely  nothing  so  far, 
and  it  looks  as  tho  they  had  destroyed 
all  prospects  for  its  success  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Who  says  now  that  the 
Coppered  Food    Referee     Board     is     too 

c  o  n  s  e  r  vative  ?  They 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  determined  to 
out- Wiley  Wiley.  It  was  not  many  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  was  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  that 
he  was  reported  as  saying  that  he  liked 
French  peas  greened  with  copper  and  he 
did  not  see  why  anybody  should  prevent 
his  having  them.  But  now,  when  he  is 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  Wilson  rules  out  all  food 
greened  with  copper  salts  as  adulterated, 
basing  this  ruling  on  the  authority  of  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific 
Experts,  which  reported  that  "it  appears 
from  our  investigations  that,  in  certain 
directions,  even  such  small  quantities  of 
copper  [as  10  to  T2  milligrams  a  day] 
may  have  a  deleterious  action  and  must 
be  considered  injurious  to  health."  Un- 
fortunately the  Department  will  not  pub- 
lish till  later  the  evidence  on  which  the 
board  bases  its  decision,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  the  validity  of  this 
somewhat  surprising  conclusion.  The 
practice  of  brightening  peas  and  beans 


and  cucumbers  with  copper  salts  has 
been  common  in  household  and  cannery 
for  generations,  and  no  one  appears  to 
have"  been  harmed  by  it.  Our  grand- 
mothers used  to  borrow  the  neighbor's 
brass  kettles  to  scald  up  their  pickles  to 
give  them  a  good  color,  and  if  they 
could  not  get  one  they  would  drop  a 
penny  into  the  hot  vinegar.  How  it 
would  have  shocked  these  notable  house- 
wives to  know  that  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  fine  and  imprisonment  as 
adulterators  if  they  sold  or  exposed  for 
sale  their  gherkins,  chow-chow  and 
piccalilli.  And  now  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  Parisian  chemist  who,  in  order 
to  test  the  question,  put  copper  salts  in 
his  food  until  it  all  was  green  and  had  a 
metallic  taste.  According  to  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  he  should 
have  died,  or  at  least  been  sick,  but  be- 
ing unaware  of  their  opinion,  he  felt 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

Have  we  got  rid  of  the  devil 
The  Devil     or  have  we  not?     That  is  the 

question.  In  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Religious  Psychol- 
ogy, published  by  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  an  article  by  Collys  F.  Spark- 
man  is  confidently  headed  "The  Rise, 
Growth  arjd  Death  of  Satan."  But  in 
Cambridge,  only  a  few  miles  away,  they 
evidently  have  not  heard  of  his  death,  for 
in  the  July  Harvard  Theological  Review 
appears  an  article  on  "The  Evil  One : 
A  Development,"  in  which  John  Ed- 
waids  Le  Bosquet,  of  Boulder,  Col., 
argues  that 

"Evil  is  not  usually — so  far  as  experience 
goes — a  negative  matter,  a  sign  of  immatur- 
ity alone  or  chiefly;  it  is  positive,  keenly  hurt- 
ing, affrighting.  .  .  .  One  may  theorize  in 
one's  study  as  tho  it  were  negative,  but  for 
those  who  have  struggled  with  a  habit  that  is 
ruinous,  or  have  felt  the  grip  of  a  hard  temp- 
tation, sin  is  something  with  its  own  appealing 
individuality,  with  its  own  thews  and  muscles, 
loves  and  hates.  ...  Go  into  politics,  fight 
for  a  clean  municipality,  and  one  must  soon 
realize  that  evil  is,  tho  not  so  strong  in  the 
long  run,  yet  every  whit  as  positive  as  good. 
....  So  with  calamity,  sickness,  microbes, 
they  are  not  mere  'growing  pains';  they  have 
a  hateful,  devouring,  crushing  aspect.  They 
live  for  themselves  and  against  what  is  for 
our  weal." 

The  author  points  out  that  this  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  present  trend  of 
philosophic  thought — that  is,  the  opposi- 
tion   of    the    pragmatists,  pluralists  and 
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realists  to  the  absolute  idealism  formerly 
dominant,  and  he  concludes  by  saying 

"Whether  or  not  one  goes  on  to  believe  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  real  evil  io  the  world 
to  be  personal,  will  depend  upon  how  funda- 
mental to  reality  of  existence  tht  concept  of 
personality  is  held  to  be.  There  are  many, 
like  myself,  who  cannot  conceive  of  an  im- 
personal positive  force  for  evil." 

The  bicentenary  of 
Rousseau— Musician  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau serves  M. 
Lalo,  the  critic  of  the  Temps,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  discussing  his  musical  attain- 
ments— one  part  of  the  recent  celebra- 
tion at  Paris  having  consisted  in  a  per- 
formance of  his  opera,  forgotten  except 
by  title,  the  "Devin  du  village."  "What 
is  curious,"  writes  M.  Lalo,  "is  that  there 
isn't  the  slightest  trait  common  to  the 
style  of  Rousseau  musician  and  the  style 
of  Rousseau,  writer,"  As  a  musician  he 
was  superficial,  "falsely  simple,"  and  in- 
animate. To  be  sure,  he  was  the  most 
powerful  musical  critic  of  his  day :  the 
more  the  pity,  since  he  was  "the  mortal 
enemy  of  French  music,"  no  one  sur- 
passing him,  not  even  the  German, 
Grimm.  Rousseau  as  a  lover  of  Italian 
music  was  sure  to  incur  the  wrath  of  M. 
Lalo,  whose  one  idea  it  is,  in  all  his  arti- 
cles, to  protest  against  the*  departure 
from  national  and  classical  ideals  by 
French  musicians  or  French  opera 
houses.  As  to  Rousseau's  real  value  as 
composer  and  critic  of  music,  we  are 
not  rash  enough  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
At  any  rate  he  copied  music  when  out 
of  funds.  His  reputation  would  certain- 
ly have  been  safer  had  he  confined  him- 
self to  that  and  botanizing — but  then  he 
wouldn't  have  had  a  reputation  to  jeop- 
ardize. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  is 
A  Municipal  Nurse    to     have     a    visiting 

municipal  nurse.  She 
will  be  provided  by  the  Ladies'  Charita- 
ble Association.  It  is  expected  that  the 
nurse  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic to  assist  surgeons  in  difficult  surgical 
cases  in  the  homes  of  the  city,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  send  for  a  nurse  in  time 
to  be  of  use.  She  will  visit  from  house 
to  house,  aid  mothers  in  the  proper  care 
of  infants  and  children  who  may  be  in 
need  of  nursing ;  in  such  cases  the  people 


may  pay  a  regular  visiting  fee,  so  that 
they  are  not  dependent  upon  charity,  the 
money  so  received  being  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Charitable  Association. 
In  the  schools  the  nurse  will  assist  the 
medical  inspector  in  the  examination  of 
school  children  and  the  education  of 
schoolgirls  and  factory  girls  in  matters 
of  hygiene  and  health. 

Many  people  say  we  have  too  many 
societies  nowadays,  but  when  you  ask 
them  how  to  put  a  stop  to  it  the  only 
thing  they  can  think  of  is  to  organize 
an  Anti-Club  Club,  with  a  president, 
three  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  silver 
badge  with  the  letters  A,  C.  C.  artistical- 
ly intertwined  and  a  motto  from  Ibsen 
inscribed  underneath:  "The  strongest 
man  in  the  world  is  he  who  stands  most 
alone." 

Doctor  Eliot,  who  has  just  returned 
from  his  world  tour  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national peace,  "found  in  China  and 
Japan  the  strongest  and  most  universal 
desire  for  peace."  There  it  was  that  he 
found,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  war  "hated 
and  feared."  Verily  doth  the  sun  rise  in 
the  east ! 

Some  people  nowadays  base  their 
faith  in  miracles  on  a  woman  in  Eng- 
land who  can  tell  the  ace  of  spades  with 
her  eyes  shut.  Strange  that  what  our 
Puritanic  forefathers  called  the  "Devil's 
Picture  Book"  should  to  their  descend- 
ants become  confirmation  of  Holy  Writ. 

In  the  fashion  notes  from  Paris  this 
week  comes  a  prophecy  of  gowns  with 
neither  hooks  nor  buttons,  back  or 
front.  If  they  come  into  vogue  women 
will  have  less  use  for  their  husbands  than 
ever. 

Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent 
until  he  is  proven  guilty  except  a  judge. 

Toleration  of  faults  is  a  good  thing  so 
long  as  we  don't  extend  it  to  ourselves. 

Duty  is  what  makes  you  feel  bad  when 
you  don't  do  it. 

But,  anyway,  the  crops  are  good  this 
year. 


INSURANCE 


Life  Insurance  inJ1911 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Part  II  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Department,  covering  the  financial 
condition  at  December  31  last,  and  the 
business  operations  during  191 1  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  department. 

The  aggregate  assets  of  the  thirty- 
four  companies  reporting  is  shown  to 
have  been,  on  the  date  mentioned,  $3,- 
942,144,356.  This  shows  a  gain  of 
$248,896,028  over  the  previous  year. 
The  liabilities,  excluding  gross  surplus 
and  special  funds,  were  $3,727,340,150, 
leaving  as  surplus  and  special  funds  the 
sum  of  $214,804,206.  Of  the  latter, 
$78,946,053  belonged  to  New  York  com- 
panies. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  was 
$754,533,218,  of  which  the  premiums 
were  $564,754,884.  The  eleven  New 
York  companies  received  of  this  amount 
$289,933,398,  and  the  twenty-three  com- 
panies of  the  other  States,  $274,821,486. 
The  increase  in  total  income  was  $37,- 
880,482,  that  of  the  New  York  compa- 
nies being  $7,028,108,  companies  of  other 
States,  $30,852,374.  Of  the  total  dis- 
bursements, which  were  $526,742,699, 
the  sum  of  $390,098,215  was  paid  to  pol- 
icyholders. The  cost  of  management, 
including  dividends  to  stockholders,  was 
$136,644,484 — about  18  per  cent,  of  the 
income. 

The  dividends  to  policyholders,  paid 
in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  aggregated 
$80,073,569,  which,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  premiums,  average  about  14  per 
cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  divi- 
dend accretions  during  the  year  to  the 
outstanding  deferred  dividend  policies. 

During  191 1  the  thirty-four  companies 
issued  811,462  policies,  covering  $1,577,- 
846,249  of  insurance,  the  gain  over  the 
previous  year  being  64,434  policies  and 
$142,005,043  of  insurance.  Of  these 
amounts  the  New  York  companies  is- 
sued '389,628  policies  for  $686,677,019, 
the  increases  being,  respectively,  7,587 
policies  and  $8,670,635  insurance.  The 
companies  of  the  other  States  gained 
56,397  policies  and  $133,334,358.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  average  of  gain  per 
company,  as    between    New  York  com- 


panies and  those  of  other  States,  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter. 

As  to  total  insurance  in  force  on  De- 
cember 31,  191 1,  there  was  $12,802,989,- 
204  under  6,621,386  policies,  an  increase 
over  the  same  days  in  1910  of  $682,141,- 
142  insurance  and  345,195  policies.  All 
the  foregoing  as  to  insurance  in  force 
applies  to  what  is  known  in  the  business 
as  "ordinary"  as  distinguished  from  "in- 
dustrial." 

During  191 1  there  was  a  gain  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  amounting  to  $201,- 
282,613,  the  full  amount  of  that  class  in 
force  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  being 
$3>!99>°98,oo3. 

Adding  "ordinary"  and  "industrial" 
together  we  find  that  the  thirty-four 
companies  reporting  to  the  New  York- 
Insurance  Department  have  in  force  in 
excess  of  $16,000,000,000! 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  con- 
cludes from  the  reports  compiled  in  his 
office  that  the  business  of  life  insurance 
is  in  a  healthy  state.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  dividend  returns 
to  policyholders ;  the  amount  of  new 
business  issued  and  paid  for  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  past  few  years ;  the 
lapse  ratio,  while  a  fraction  higher,  has 
not  been  unsatisfactory,  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living ;  the 
investment  earnings  on  the  companies' 
assets  have  been  larger ;  and  manage- 
ment expenses  have  been  lower.  The 
life  insurance  business,  "taken  as  a 
whole,"  he  says,  "is  in  a  remarkably 
healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  and  in 
great  contrast  to  that  obtaining  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  affecting- 
life  companies  in  1906." 

By  way  of  comment  on  this  observa- 
tion we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
legislation  referred  to  mainly  affects  New 
York  companies,  and,  as  the  figures 
quoted  indicate,  these  seem,  as  to  the 
rate  of  growth,  to  be  at  some  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  companies  of 
other  States.  We  are  certain  that  the 
general  effects  of  the  legislation  have 
been  beneficial  ;  but  there  are  features 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  conscientious 
and  skillful  underwriters,  are  unneces 
sarily  harsh  and  result  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  New  York  companies. 


FINANCIAL 


Another  Good  Crop  Report 

On  the  9th  another  favorable  crop  re- 
port was  issued.  A  yield  of  680,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  was  indicated  on  the 
1st,  and  fine  weather  since  that  date  may 
have  added  enough  to  make  a  total  of 
nearly  700,000,000.  If  only  680,000,000 
are  harvested,  however,  this  quantity  will 
exceed  last  year's  crop  by  59,000,000, 
and  will  be  quite  satisfactory,  in  view  of 
losses  which  have  made  the  winter  wheat 
crop  the  smallest  since  1904.  The  prom- 
ised crop  of  corn,  2,811,000,000  bushels, 
has  been  surpassed  only  twice,  and  a 
great  crop  of  oats  will  make  a  new  high 
record,  exceeding  last  year's  by  285,000,- 
000  bushels.  Present  indications  and 
last  year's  crops  are  shown  below : 

Indicated,  Harvest, 

Aug.,  191 2.  191 1. 

Corn     2,811,000,000  2,531,488,000 

Spring  wheat   ....    290,000,000  190,682,000 

Winter   wheat    . .  .    390,000,000  430,656,000 

Total  wheat   680,000,000  621,338,000 

Oats    1,207,000,000  922,298,000 

Rye 35,000,000  33,119,000 

Barley   .-.  .    202,000,000  160,240,000 

Buckwheat    16,000,000  17,549,000 

Flaxseed    28,000,000  19,370,000 

Rice    23,000,000  22,934,000 

Potatoes    371,000,000  292,737,000 

Tobacco    (lbs.)    .  .    980,000,000  905,109,000 

Hay    (tons)    73,000,000  55,000,000 

A  new  record  for  barley  is  promised, 
and  the  condition  of  hay  advanced  6 
points  in  July.  The  apple  crop  (as  to 
which  the  report  gave  only  a  condition 
percentage)  is  the  largest  since  1897, 
and  a  considerable  increase  of  exports  is 
predicted. 

Investment    Bankers'  Association 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  robbed  last  year  of 
$120,000,000  by  scoundrels  who  used  the 
mails  to  commend  and  to  sell  worthless 
bonds  and  stocks.  One  of  the  aims  of 
an  organization,  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association,  formed  last  week  in  New 
York  at  a  convention  of  more  than  150 
representative  investment  bankers,  doing 
business  in  many  cities,  will  be  to  defend 
the  public  against  such  rascals.  There 
will  be  a  bureau  of  investigation,  which 
will  inquire  carefully  as  to  the  character 
of  issues  referred  to  it.     The  association 


will  also  work  for  uniformity  of  State 
laws  governing  the  issue  of  municipal 
and  public  service  securities,  and  in 
many  ways  will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
investing  public  and  of  the  bankers  and 
brokers  who  are  associated  in  it.  The 
convention  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  led  by  George  B.  Cald- 
well, vice-president  of  the  Continental 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Chicago, 
who  presided  as  chairman  and  made  an 
excellent  address.  The  officers  elected 
are  as  follows : 

President,  George  B.  Caldwell,  Chicago; 
first  vice-president,  A.  B.  Leach,  New  York ; 
second  vice-president,  Ex-Governor  Frank  W. 
Rollins,  Boston;  third  vice-president,  William 
R.  Compton,  St.  Louis ;  fourth  vice-president, 
Lewis  B.  Franklin,  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York ;  fifth  vice-president,  Warren  S. 
Hayden,  Cleveland ;  secretary,  Frank  R.  Fen- 
ton,  Chicago;  treasurer,  C.  T.  Williams,  Fidel- 
ity Trust  Company,  Baltimore ;  and  a  board-  of 
governors,  having  twenty-four  members. 

We  are  confident  that  this  new  asso- 
ciation will  promote  the  public  welfare 
by  discussion,  inquiry,  publicity  and  the 
exertion  of  its  influence  in  many  direc- 
tions. Its  first  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  October  or  November  next. 

....  It  is  announced  that  The  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America  will  invest 
$26,000,000  in  a  new  plant,  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  taking 
power  from  the  Tennessee  Power  Com- 
pany. 

.  . .  .Experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  say  that  more  than  $45,000,- 
000  is  lost  every  year  by  American  egg 
producers  and  dealers  by  improper 
handling  and  packing. 

.  . .  .The  index  number  (for  commod- 
ity prices)  compiled  by  Bradstrtefs  is 
9.1595  for  August  1,  against  9. 11 19  for 
July  1,  and  8.6568  for  August  1  a  year 
ago. 

.  .  .  .July's  pig  iron  output  was  2,410- 
889  tons,  against  June's  2,440,745. 
Steel  prices,  which  were  increased  in 
July,  are  now  about  equal  to  the  high 
record  of  191 1. 

....The  British  income  tax  yielded, 
in  the  year  ending  with  March  last,  £44,- 
334,000,  of  which  England  contributed 
£38,421,000,  or  nearly  87  per  cent. 
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Addressing  members 
National  Politics  of  the  Maryland  Edi- 
torial Association  at 
the  White  House,  on  the  16th,  Mr-.  Taft 
spoke  as  follows  of  the  new  party  and 
its  Presidential  electors : 

"All  we  ask  is  a  fair  fight.  A  man  cannot 
be  in  the  Republican  party  and  in  a  third  party 
at  the  same  time  and  should  be  compelled  to 
make  his  selection.  Regularity  or  the  feeling 
of  regularity  and  respect  for  the  Republican 
party,  for  what  it  has  done,  what  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  are  going  to  bring  over  into  the 
Republican  party  many  a  man  who  has  been 
doubtful,  and  it  is  going  to  increase  that  num- 
ber, in  my  judgment,  as  we  approach  the  elec- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  make 
the  cleavage  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made,  so  that 
those  who  are  Republicans  shall  be  Repub- 
licans, and  those  who  are  with  the  bolters 
shall  bear  their  name  and  title,  and  not  be 
Republicans  and  bolters,  because  they  cannot 
be — at  least  they  ought  not  to  be  in  all  fair- 
ness. We  ought  to  have  electors  in  each 
State  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Republican 
party,  bearing  the  names  of  the  candidate  of 
that  party  for  President  or  Vice-President 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  covering  the  electors 
who  are  going  to  vote  for  those  names.  If 
there  are  any  men  on  that  list  who  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  men  at  the  head  of  that 
ticket,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  they  arc 
dishonest  men,  in  that  they  arc  holding  out 
to  the  people  who  are  to  vote  for  them  an  im- 
plied promise  that  they  will  vote  for  the  nanus 
on  the  ticket,  when  they,  in  fact,  intend  to 
vote  for  somebody  else.  I  think  that  is  just 
following  the  plainest  kind  of  principles  of 
ordinary  morals." 

William  Barnes,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Republican  Committee,  has 
been  appointed  a  leading  member  of  the 
campaign  advisor)'  committee.  Among 
the  other  members  are  John  Wanamaker 
and  Senators  Root,  Burton  and  Lippitt. 
— 1 — Walter  K.  Landis,  postmaster  at 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  lias  been  removed 
for  neglect  of  duty.  His  successor  is 
Robert  O.  Todd.     Mr.  Landis  is  a  sup- 


porter of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  brother 
has  been  nominated  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Indiana  on  the  Roosevelt 
ticket.  The  charge  of  neglect  was  sup- 
ported by  the  report  of  an  inspector  sent 

to  Porto   Rico. Senator   La   Follette 

announced,  in  the  Senate  last  week,  his 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party  and  attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  whose  administration,  he 
said,  the  number  of  Trusts  was  increased 
from  149  to  1,020. Ex-Senator  Ed- 
munds, who  drafted  the  Sherman  act  in 
1890,  said  last  week  that  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt should  be  elected,  the  Trusts  would 
flourish  without  molestation  during  his 
term.  He  criticised  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
course  with  respect  to  the  Steel  Trust 
and  Harvester  Trust.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
(who  supported  Mr.  Edmunds  for 
President  in  1884)  said  in  reply  that  the 
ex-Senator  was  in  accord  with  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts,  and 
that  his  views  were  those  of  every  great 

crooked    corporation. Mr.    Roosevelt 

began  his  series  of  campaign  speeches  on 
the  1 6th  in  Providence,  attacking  the 
bosses  and  denouncing  both  of  the  old 
parties.  In  his  remarks  about  the  tarift 
he  spoke  of  reports  that  the  present  cot- 
ion  goods  schedule  was  written  by  Mr. 
Lippitt,  a  manufacturer,  who  is  now  a 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.     He  said: 

"If  the  Democratic  platform  were  carried 
out  in  good  faith  your  factories  would  have 
to  close  altogether  for  their  proposal  is  to 
prevent  the  Mr.  Lippitts  from  prospering  by 
th«  simple  process  of  preventing  every  one 
from  prospering.  The  Republican  proposal 
is  only  i"  give  prosperity  to  the  Mr.  Lippitts 
and  then  to  let  it  trickle  down  according  as 
they  may  condescend  to  permit  such  trick 
ling.  Our  proposal  is  to  keep  the  factories 
open,  to  see  thai  the  Mr.  Lippitts  receive  full 
justice,    hut    to    see    also    that    they    i\i->    justice 
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as  well  as  get  it,  that  they  do  justice  to  the 
wage  workers  whom  they  employ  and  to  the 
customers  whom  they  serve,  and  make  their 
own  profits  only  as  an  incident  of  thus  ren- 
dering service  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
as  a  whole." 

He  made  four  speeches  in  Boston,  and 
much  that  he  said  related  to  the  labor 
paragraphs  of  his  platform.  George  W. 
Perkins  and  William  Flinn  had  come  to 
him,  he  asserted,  declaring  that  they  de- 
sired to  support  a  movement  for  improv- 
ing the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  in 
order  that  the  country  might  be  a  good 

place  for  their  children. Rolla  Wells, 

formerly  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  has  been 
made  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  which  has  established 
a  bureau  to  deal  with  questions  of  race 
and  religion,  owing  to  inquiries  as  to 
Governor  Wilson's  opinions  about  immi- 
grants, the  Catholic  Church,  etc. — — The 
Governor  spoke  to  2,500  farmers  at  a 
picnic  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  15th.  Out- 
present  tariff,  he  told  them,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  impositions  upon  the  farmer 
that  had  ever  been  devised.  Mr.  Taft's 
veto  of  the  steel  tariff  bill  had  affected 
the  cost  of  farmers'  tools.  Business  en- 
terprises should  stand  on  their  own  bot- 
toms and  not  be  propped  up  by  taxes 
which  all  were  compelled  to  pay.  That 
great  dam  running  around  all  our  coasts 
was  called  a  protective  tariff : 

"I  would  prefer  to  call  it  the  restrictive 
tariff.  I  would  prefer  to  call  it  the  tariff  that 
holds  us  back.  I  should  prefer  to  call  it  the 
tariff  that  hems  us  in,  the  tariff  that  chokes 
us,  the  tariff  that  smothers  us,  because 
the  great  unmatched  energy  of  America  is 
now  waiting  for  a  field  greater  than  America 
itself  in  which  to  prove  that  Americans  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  .  .  .  You  people 
own  a  big  house,  but  you  have  let  the  other 
fellow  live  in  it.  It  is  time  to  turn  him  out. 
What  I  modestly  suggest  is  that  you  proceed 
to  break  into  your  own  house  and  live  in  it. 
The  tenants  who  have  been  there  a  long  time 
have  been  making  you  pay  them  the  rent,  in- 
stead of  paying  rent  to  you.  You  have  paid 
the  money  that  enabled  them  to  live  in  your 
own  house  and  dominate  your  own  premises. 
Turn  them  out." 

The  wool  tariff  bill  was  passed 
Congress  jn  the  House  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  by  a  vote  of  T74 
to  80.  Sixty  Republicans  were  absent, 
and. 21  were  counted  with  the  Democrats 
in  the  affirmative.  But  in  the  Senate  the 
veto  was  not  overridden,  the  vote  there 
being  39  to  36.     In  the  House,  the  veto 


of  the  steel  tariff  bill  was  overcome  by  a 
vote  of  173  to  83,  with  the  help  of  16 
Republicans,  but  in  the  Senate  the  veto 
was  sustained,  32  to  39,  by  a  party  vote. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  further  action  upon  the  tariff 
would  be  taken  at  this  session.  The 
Senate  had  passed  the  Democratic  cotton 
bill.  The  conferees  upon  the  sugar  bill 
had  not  been  able  to  agree.  Mr.  Taft 
vetoed  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill  because  it  in- 
directly abolished  the  Commerce  Court 
and  made  a  seven  years'  tenure  of  office 
for  employees  in  the  Washington  de- 
partments. This  veto  was  not  over- 
ridden, the  vote  in  the  House  being  153 
to  107.  Against  the  President  13  Re- 
publicans were  counted,  and  18  Demo- 
crats broke  away  from  their  party. 

In  caucus,  the  House  Democrats  de- 
cided, 95  to  11,  to  support  the  construc- 
tion of  one  battleship.  On  August  19, 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  provide  one 
battleship  at  a  cost  not  greater  than 
$15,000,000,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$2,535,000  available  for  beginning  the 
work.  No  agreement  was  reached  as  to 
size,  dimensions  or  armament.  The 
naval  bill  adopted  was  in  other  respects 
as  approved  by  the  last  conference,  pro- 
viding eight  submarines  and  a  round-the- 
world    wireless     system. Theron     E. 

Catlin,  Republican  representative  from 
Missouri,  was  unseated  by  a  vote  of  121 
to  71,  because  he  and  his  relatives  spent 

$10,200    to    promote     his    election. 

There  is  a  movement  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Senator  Penrose  because  of  the 
payment  of  $25,000  to  him  in  1904  by 
John  D.  Archbold,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  The  Senator  says  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  went  to  the  campaign 
committee  and  was  used  in  carrying- 
New   York    for   Mr.    Roosevelt. The 

House  bill  for  an  industrial  commission 
of  nine  has  been  passed  in  the  Senate. 

President     Schurman,     of     Cornell 

University,  has  been  appointed  Minister 
to  Greece. 

The  Panama  canal 
Panama  Canal  Bill  bill,  as  shaped  in  con- 
ference, was  passed 
in  the  Senate  on  the  16th  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  18,  and  in  the  House  on  the  follow- 
ing day  without  a  division.     In  confer- 
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ence  the  toll  exemption  of  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was 
eliminated,  but  the  other  provisions 
passed  by  the  Senate  were  in  substance 
retained,  and  there  was  added  a  remis- 
sion of  tariff  duties  on  imported  materi- 
als to  be  used  in  building  or  repairing 
American  ships.  These  provisions  in- 
clude American  registry  for  American- 
owned  foreign  -  built  ships  used  in 
foreign  trade,  the  exclusion  of  Trust- 
owned  ships,  free  passage  for  American 
coastwise  ships,  and  the  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  ships  owned  by  railroad  com- 
panies. These  companies  must  divest 
themselves  of  the  ships  if  they  cannot 
prove  that  competition  is  not  excluded 
prevented  or  reduced  by  their  control. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  some  thought 
that  the  bill  would  be  vetoed,  as  the 
President,  in  letters  to  members,  had 
given  indications  of  disapproval  or 
shown  a  desire  for  delay  with  respect  to 
certain  parts  of  the  measure. 

The  Government  has  begun  a 
Trusts       civil       suit       in       Philadelphia 

against  what  is  called  the  Mov- 
ing Picture  Trust,  asking  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Com- 
pany and  the  General  Film  Company. 
Ten  corporations  and  eleven  officers  are 
the  defendants,  and  the  cancellation  of 
interlocking  license  restrictions  which  tie 
patents  together  is  sought.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  competition.  More  than 
$100,000,000,  it  is  stated,  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  business,  and  from  2,500,- 
000  to  3,000,000  feet  of  pictures  arc 
printed  and  distributed  every  week.  The 
suit  is  an  important  one  because  the  rela- 
tion of  our  patent  laws  to  the   Sherman 

act  is  involved. There  is  to  be  a  suit  in 

Illinois  for  the  dissolution  of  'lie  Elgin 
P>utter  Board  of  Trade,  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, controls  prices  in   several   States. 

The    Senate    Judiciaf)     Committee 

has  declined  to  report  Mr.  Pomerene's 
resolution  directing  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  bring  criminal  suits  against  offi- 
cers of  the  Standard  (  )il  and  Tobacco 
Trusts.  The  resolution  has  been  taken 
from  it  and  placed  on  the  calendar.  Mr. 
Pomerene  says  the  Attorne)  General  has 
not  d<  me  his  dul\ . 


The  wages  of  15,000  street  rail- 
Labor     Way  employees  in  Chicago  have 

been  increased,  and  the  demands 
of  railway  employees  in  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  have  been  laid  before 

arbitrators. An  arbitration  board  has 

taken  testimony  concerning  the  demands 
of  the  locomotive  engineers  of  fifty 
Eastern  railroad  companies,  and  now 
similar  demands,  involving  $25,000,000, 
have  been  made  by  the  firemen.  It  is 
expected  that  a  settlement  will  be 
reached  in  some  way,  but  the  companies 
desire  to  wait  for  the  approaching  de- 
cision in  the  engineers'  case. Clar- 
ence S,  Darrow,  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants in  the  McNamara  dynamite 
case,  who  has  been  on  trial  in  Los  An- 
geles for  bribing  a  juror,  was  acquitted 
on  the  17th.  He  may  be  tried  again,  on 
a  second  indictment  relating  to  another 
juror. 


The  Islands 


Our  Government  has  asked 
Cuba     to     pay     American 
claims  for  about  $500,000, 
due    on    contracts    for    waterworks    and 

sewers    at    Cienfuegos. Replying    to 

the  mayors  of  several  cities  who  visited 
him  recently,  President  Gomez  said  he 
might  accept  a  renomination  if  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party  could  be  served  in  that 
way.  It  has  generally  been  understood 
that  he  would  not  seek  another  term. 
Haytian  exiles  in  Jamaica  are  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Government  of  the 
new  President.  Their  leader  is  ex-Presi- 
dent Simon,  who  was  driven  from  office 
by   the   revolutionists   whose  commander 

was    the     late     President    Leconte. 

Refugees  arriving  in  New  York  from 
the  northern  part  of  Santo  Domingo  sav 
that  400  soldiers,  a  majority  of  them  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,  were 
killed  when  the  revolutionists  captured 
Dajabon,  a  few  days  ago.  An  impres- 
sion prevails  in   Santo   Domingo  that   the 

revolutionists  are    aided    by    Ilayti. 

Porto  Rico's  foreign  trade  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $92,000,000,  or  S  14,000, - 
1  more  than  that  of  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding.  An  inter-island  par- 
cels post  will  be  in  use  in  the  Philippines 
after  October  1.  and  the  maximum 
wriglit   allowed    for  a   package   will   be    II 

pounds. Secretary    Fisher   intends  to 
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start  on  the  25th  for  Hawaii,  where  he 
will  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  charges 
against  Governor  Frear. No  addi- 
tional cases  of  plague  were  reported  last 
week  in  Porto  Rico  or  Cuba. 


The  Revolt  Nicaragua's  revo  lution- 
in  Nicaragua  ists>  led  by  General  Mena 
and  General  Zeladon,  bom- 
barded Managua,  the  capital,  for  four 
days,  beginning  on  the  nth.  This  was 
done  against  the  protest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  and  in  violation  of  an 
armistice  agreement.  Twelve  women 
were  killed  in  the  city.  Shells  struck  a 
hospital,  where  several  patients  were 
killed.  One  fell  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
American  Legation ;  another  struck  a 
table  at  which  President  Diaz  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  were  sitting.  None 
of  these  was  hurt.  Dispatches  from 
Managua  say  that  the  100  marines 
guarding  the  Legation  and  other  Ameri- 
can property  assisted  in  the  defense,  and 
that  their  marksmanship  was  effectively 
exhibited.  On  the  14th,  354  additional 
marines,  with  n  officers,  landed  at  Co- 
rinto  and  went  at  once  to  Managua.  On 
the  following  day  the  rebels  withdrew. 
Reports  from  the  Government  side  say 
that  the  rebels  have  suffered  heavy 
losses.  Mena  -offered  peace  if  Diaz 
would  restore  him  to  office,  appoint  a 
new  Cabinet  in  his  interest  and  expel  the 
Federal  military  commander  from  the 
country.  In  the  Senate  at  Washington, 
on  the  15th,  Mr.  Bacon  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  prevent  such  a  use  of  Amer- 
ican marines  in  foreign  countries  with- 
out authorization  by  Congress.  The 
action  of  the  marines  at  Managua  was 
disapproved  by  him. 

While  Orozco, 
Mexico's  Revolutionists      in     the     north, 

has  been  beaten, 
and  his  followers  are  making  their  way 
westward,  on  routes  not  far  from  the 
boundary,  Madero's  Government  is  men- 
aced by  the  Zapatist  revolt  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  capital.  On  the  nth,  Za- 
pata's men  derailed  a  passenger  train  in 
a  canyon  near  Ticuman,  1 10  miles  south- 
east of  Mexico  City,  and  killed  thirty- 
five  soldiers  and  twenty  other  passen- 
gers.     Only  eleven  of  those  on  the  train 


escaped.  Many  were  shot  in  their  seats, 
and  others  were  shot  or  clubbed  to  death 
when  they  left  the  train.  The  Zapatists 
set  fire  to  the  wreck,  and  many  of  the 
wounded  were  burned  to  death.  Among 
the  dead  were  three  well-known  corre- 
spondents of  Mexican  and  other  news- 
papers. One,  Gerald  Brandon,  the  son 
of  a  Panama  merchant,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  follower 
of  Madera  in  the  latter's  revolution. 
Another,  H.  L.  Strauss,  was  the  son  of 
Leon  Strauss,  representative  in  New 
York  of  La  Prensa,  the  leading  newspa- 
per of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  Ixtapa,  the 
Zapatists  killed  all  of  the  100  rurales 
who  garrisoned  the  town,  and  about  100 
citizens.  The  State  of  Mexico  is  almost 
wholly  in  their  hands.  Federal  troops 
have  recently  suffered  three  defeats 
there,  with  a  loss  of  20b  men.  Zapatists 
appeared  in  the  night,  last  week,  on  the 
ranch  of  Porfirio  Diaz's  son,  only  7 
miles  from  the  national  capital,  but  were 
driven  away  by  cavalry.  There  are  said 
to  be  5,000  of  them  in  the  State  of  Mex- 
ico, and  for  a  long  time  they  have  been 

dominant  in  the  State  of  Morelos. In 

the  north,  Orozco  evacuated  Juarez  on 
the  16th.  His  army  is  scattered  along 
westward,  near  the  boundary,  which  his 
men  occasionally  cross  to  steal  horses. 
American  troops  attacked  a  party,  last 
week,  near  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  after  the 
rebels  had  fired  upon  them.  One  rebel 
was  killed,  and  several  were  captured, 
with  50,000  rounds  of  ammunition  which 
they  were  smuggling  across  the  line. 
Americans  on  the  border  are  exposed  to 
the  raids  of  Orozco's  men  and  are  asking 
for  protection.  The  negotiations  with 
Orozco  for  peace  appear  to  have  come 
to  nothing.  He  demands  the  resignation 
of  Madero,  the  appointment  of  a  provi- 
sional President  satisfactory  to  himself, 
and  then  a  new  election.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Tupper,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Peace  Forum, 
had  a  conference  with  Orozco  last  week. 
It  is  reported  that  American  officers 
have  unearthed  a  plot,  for  a  new  revolt 
of  uprising,  distinct  from  Orozco's  and 
hostile  to  him  as  well  as  to  Madero. 
Rowan  Ayers,  an  American  civil  engi- 
neer engaged  in  railway  construction, 
has  been  captured  and  beheaded  by  reb- 
els in  Michoacan. 
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William    B.  MacMaster,  Eu         and  the      A  Liberal  newspaper  in 

South  America    vice-consul  of  the  United  Ur°P                     Dundee  says  that  it  has 

States  at  Cartagena,  Co-  ar     a            "good  reason   for  stat- 

lombia,  since  1904,  was  murdered  by  un-  ing.   that   ^    [British]    Government    is 

known  persons  on  the  nth  while  he  was  watcning   very   closely  the   sayings   and 

hunting  on  his  ranch,  ten  miles  from  the  .         of  Mr    Bonar  L         sir  Edward 

city      He  was  shot  several  times  in    he  *                                       ' 

back.     About  two  years  ago  he  killed  a  ^dlsuu'   x  '                          ,        .     .          . 

native    in    self-defense,    was     tried    for  of    the    Unionist    party,      hinting    that 

murder,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  lower  they    may   be    arrested    for   making   m- 

court.      By  an  appellate  court,  however,  flammatory     speeches,     and     citing     the 

he    was   found    guilty    and    would    have  example  of  Parnell's  arrest  and  impris- 

been  imprisoned  if  our  Government  had      onment  in  Kilmainham. The  drifting 

not  procured  a  new  trial.  This  resulted  of  the  British  population  into  the  larger 
in  his  acquittal.  Afterward  he  was  at-  centers  seems  to  have  been  counteracted 
tacked  by  several  Colombians  and  dan-  by  an  increasing  growth  of  the  rural 
gerously  wounded.  He  pursued  these  population  as  compared  with  the  urban, 
assailants  in  the  courts,  and  it  is  thought  During  the  year  1910-1911  the  rate  of 
they  or  their  friends  murdered  him.  He  increase  in  cities  was  only. slightly  great- 
was    born    in    Colombia,    of    American  er   than   that    in   the   country — 10.2   per 

parents. Mr.  Dubois,  our  Minister  to     cent,  as  compared  with  n  per  cent. 

Colombia,   who   is   now   in   Washington,  At  a  meeting  at  Havre  on  August  2  the 

has  been  discussing  with  the  State  De-  naval  reservists  employed  on  board  mer- 

partment  plans   for  a  settlement  of  the  chant  ships  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 

Panama   controversy. Answering   in-  effect  that,  after  hearing  the   delegates 

quiries,   Peru   says  that  her  constitution  who  were  going  to  Paris  to  submit  their 

will   not  permit  the   establishment  of   a  claims,  and  knowing  that  they  had  noth- 

Protestant  mission  in  the  Putumayo  rub-  ing  to  hope  for  either  from  the  ship  own- 

ber     district.      Great     Britain's     charge  ers  or  the  Government,  they  had  decided 

d'affaires  at  Washington  has  asked  Car-  to    resume    work     immediately.       They 

dinal  Gibbons  to  start  a  movement  here  added,  however,  that  they  did  not  intend 

for  a  Catholic  mission.      He  also  seeks  to  abandon  the  struggle,  and  were  more 

the  aid  of  our  State  Department.      The  than  ever  determined  to  obtain  satisfac- 

commissioners  sent  by  Peru  to  the  dis-     tion. A  contract  was  signed  at  Athens 

trict,  reporting  at  Lima  last  week,  said  on  August  13  between  the  Greek  Govern- 
that  conditions  had  greatly  improved.  The  ment  and  the  Vulkan  yards  in  Germany 
worst  offenders,  he  added,  were  Barba-  for  the  construction  of  a  new  armored 
dian  negroes  hired  by  the  British  com-  cruiser  of  13,000  tons.     The  vessel  is  to 

pany. —Bubonic  plague    has  appeared  be   delivered   in   two  years'   time.     The 

at  Santa  Maria,  Uruguay,  where  there  armament  and  armor  plating  will  be  sup- 
were  15  deaths  in  one  day  of  last  week,  plied  by  the    Bethlehem   Steel   Company 

A  company  in  Tacoma,  which  sup-  of  Pennsylvania.     The  total  cost,  includ- 

plies  beef  to  posts  in    Alaska,   finds  the  Ing    the    complete    equipment,    will    be 

supply  inadequate,  and    is    about  to  im-     $6,200,000. It     is    reported     by     the 

port  beef   from  Argentina-    -Arrange-  British  press  that,  unless   Holland  with- 

ments  have  been  completed  in  Brazil  for  draws     her     opposition     to     Germany's 

financing  a  plan  for  sustaining  the  price  scheme   to   impose   tolls   on    Rhine-borne 

of  rubber.       The   project    resembles   the  shipping,   the   latter   country    will   divert 

valorization  plan  for  coffee,  to  which  at-  the  Rhine  traffic  by  constructing  a  canal 

tention    was    recentK     directed    by    our  via   Emden    from  the  German    Rhine  to 

Government's  suit,  at    New   York,  under  the    North    Sea.       This    would    virtually 

the  Anti-Trust    law. Secretary    Knox  cut  out  Rotterdam   as  a   port    for   Kuro- 

has  signed  an  order  for  the  distribution  pean    commerce.      The    proposed    canal 

of  the  $935,000  paid  by  Chili  in  settle-  would  he   from  Emden  to  Cologne,  200 

ment  of  the    \lsop  claims,  under  the  de-  miles.      Antwerp,   too.  would   suffer  as  a 

cision  made  by  King  Edward.  result  of  this  innovation. The  people 
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of  the  island  of  Nikaria  have  deposed 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  declared 
their  independence.  This  island  is  not 
one  of  those  occupied  by  the  Italians,  and 
it  is  believed  the  inhabitants  took  this 
step  in  order  to  place  themselves  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  people  of  those 
islands  in  the  /Egean  over  which  the 
Italians  have  established  their  authority 
and  to  establish  a  right  to  similar  treat- 
ment.  Reports     gained    currency     in 

Cettinje,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  on 
August  1 6,  of  another  massacre  of 
Christians  by  Mohammedans  in  Albania, 
in  the  Berana  district.  Refugees  from 
this  district  have  crossed  the  Monte- 
negrin frontier.  Meantime,  12,000  Alban- 
ians are  said  to  have  seized  Uskub  and  to 
be  marching  on  Salonika.  One  report  is 
that  they  will  release  the  former  Sultan 

of  Turkey,  who  is  a  prisoner  there. 

The  recent  earthquakes  along  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are  said  to  have 
cost  3,000  lives  and  to  have  injured  6,000 

persons. The     approaching     trip     to 

Switzerland  of  Yussuf-Izzedin,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  is 
thought  at  Paris  to  be  connected  with 
peace  negotiations  between  Turkey  and 

Italy. The     Portuguese     authorities 

continue  to  discover  Monarchist  plots 
and  to  make  many  arrests.  The  con- 
vents and  monasteries  of  the  old  regime 
are   today   Republican    prisons    and    are 

filled    with    alleged    conspirators. A 

dispatch  to  London  from  Odessa  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  inner  history  of  the 
recent  mutiny  on  board  the  battleship 
"Ivan  Zlatoust"  at  Sebastopol,  for  which 
ten  men  were  sentenced  to  death.  The 
revolutionists  planned,  it  is  said,  to  seize 
the  imperial  yacht  "Standard'  while  the 
Czar  and  his  family  were  on  board,  voy- 
aging from  Nolta  to  Sebastopol.  The 
Czar  was  to  have  been  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate his  throne  or  abrogate  his  powers 
and  proclaim  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
seizure  of  the  imperial  yacht  was  to  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  mutiny  of 
the  crews  of  the  Baltic  squadron,  who 
were  to  arrest  or  murder  all  the  officers 
and  attack  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg 
simultaneously.  Rigid  censorship  exer- 
cised over  the  press  has  prevented  any 
reference  to  this  incident  or  the  recent 
symptoms  of  grave  dissatisfaction  among 


the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  officers  of  all  grades  have  been 
compelled  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
discuss  any  phase  of  the  discontent. 
Cronstadt  has  been  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege  as  a  precautionary  measure.  This 
great  fortress  and  military  post  is  only 

20  miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg. M. 

Kokovsov,  the  Russian  Premier,  and  M. 
Sosonov,  the  Foreign  Minister,  are  to 
visit  France  next  month  to  discuss  details 
of  -the  Russo-French  alliance.  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaieivitch  is  to  at- 
tend the  French  army  maneuvers  as  the 

representative  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  trial  of  three  youths  arrested  July  2 
for  their  part  in  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  British  Agent  and 
Consul-General  in  Egypt,  took  place  at 
Cairo,  August  13.  All  were  found 
guilty ;  their  sentences  are  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  each,  only  one  of  them  be- 
ing sentenced  to  hard  labor. 

Mulai  Yussef  was  on  August 
Morocco  14  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco in  succession  to  his 
brother,  Mulai  Hafid,  who  abdicated  on 
the  12th.  The  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
the  accession  of  the  new  Sultan  were  ac- 
companied by  the  usual  salutes,  etc., 
but  the  population  of  Rabat  remained  in- 
different and  unimprest.  Mulai  Hafid 
has  proceeded  to  France,  accompanied 
by  a  suite  and  by  his  harem.  At  Mar- 
seilles he  soon  established  a  record  for 
rapid  spending — showering  banknotes 
on  beggars,  postcard  vendors,  churchmen 

and   custodians. The   real   control   of 

the  Moroccan  Government  continues  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  Resident,  Gen- 
eral Lyautey.  A  severe  engagement  be- 
tween troops  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Gouraud  and  Moorish  followers  of 
El  Hiba,  the  Pretender  of  Sichtala,  in 
which  the  French  routed  the  enemy,  but 
lost  eight  killed  and  forty  wounded,  oc- 
curred at  Muley-Bouchta  on  August  15. 
The  French  have  lately  been  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  the  Resident-General  has 
abandoned  Marakesh,  one  of  the  three 
Moorish  capitals,  until  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived further  reinforcements.  General 
Lyautey  has  organized  a  flying  column 
of    4,000    men    under    the    command    of 
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Colonel  Mangin,  thus  hoping  to  control 
the  situation  in  the  meantime. — Ger- 
many's demonstration  at  Agadir  last 
summer,  and  reopening  of  the  Morocco 
question  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  war 
with  France,  Russia  and  England,  won 
for  the  empire  a  large  strip  of  French 
Kongo.  The  German  Colonial  Office  has 
just  issued  its  report  on  the  freshly  ac- 
quired territory,  renamed  "New  Kam- 
erun."  Press  dispatches  suggest  that 
Colonial  Secretary  von  Lindequist  was 
justified  in  his  resignation  of  his  office 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
become  an  accomplice  in  the  settlement 
with  France  on  the  terms  arranged.  The 
report  admits  that  whites  in  New  Kam- 
erun  are  not  immune  from  the  sleeping 
sickness ;  that  all  tropical  diseases,  as 
well'as  smallpox,  are  present  in  their  se- 
verest forms ;  that  a  stay  of  even  a  few 
months  is  "murderous"  where  Europeans 
are  concerned :  that  the  mosquitoes  are 
unbearable ;  that  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  ceded  territory  is  uncommonly 
subject  to  inundations;  that  sand  storms 
are  prevalent  to  the  north,  and  that  the 
economic  future  of  the  land  is  question- 
able. 

The  Funeral  of  The  funeral  service  for 
Mutsuhito  tne  Emperor  Mutsuhito 
of  Japan,  who  died  July 
30,  will  open  at  the  palace  in  Tokyo  at  6 
a.  m.,  September  13,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Yoshihito  and  the  Empress 
Dowager.  The  same  evening,  at  7 
o'clock,  the  Elder  Statesmen,  the  Peers, 
all  the  high  officials,  and  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatives are  to  assemble  at  the  pal- 
ace, from  which  the  procession  will  start 
at  8  o'clock.  The  Emperor  will  meet  this 
procession,  which  will  be  very  long,  in- 
terspersed with  musicians,  torch  bearers, 
priests  and  officials,  on  the  Aoyama  Pa- 
rade Ground.  The  coffin  containing  the 
body  of  the  late  Emperor  Mutsuhito  is  to 
be  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen.  The  en- 
tire route  will  be  lined  by  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army.  [mmediately  a  fur  the 
arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  Aoyama 
field  the  Shinto  funeral  services  will  be- 
gin. Subsequently  the  Emperor  Yoshi- 
hito will  read  a  tribute  to  the  dead  mon- 
arch, and  will  he  followed  b\  the  I'm 
press    Dowager,    the    Ministers   of    Slate 


and  others,  the  musicians  meanwhile 
continuing  to  play  funeral  airs.  Next  the 
imperial  funeral  train  will  depart  for 
Kyoto.  The  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
Dowager  will  accompany  the  body  of 
Mutsuhito.  Further  funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  Momoyama  and  Kyoto  Sep- 
tember 14  and  15.  From  now  on  until 
September   14  the  body  lies  in  state  in 

the   palace   at   Tokyo. Prince   Henry 

of  Prussia,  brother  of  William  IT,  will 
represent  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan. 
President  Taft  will  be  represented  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Philander  C.  Knox, 
who  has  been  appointed  Minister  Ex- 
traordinary. Mr.  Knox  departed  from 
Washington  August  16.  Brig.-General 
John  J.  Pershing,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines, 
has  been  appointed  Mr.  Knox's  military 
aide,  and  will  join  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Yokohama.  Rear  Admiral  Reynolds, 
commanding  the  Pacific  reserve  fleet, 
will  serve  as  naval  attache  to  the  special 
embassy.  It  is  reported  from  Washing- 
ton that  Mr.  Knox  will  meet  Prince 
Henry  in  Tokyo  and  discuss  Oriental 
policy.  By  sending  impressive  missions 
the  United  States  and  Germany  will 
emphasize,  in  the  eyes  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  their  continued  interest  in  the  Far 
East. 

Excitement  was  created  in 
In  China     Peking  on    August    16  by  the 

arrest  of  the  Hupeh  generals, 
who  came  to  the  capital  from  Hankow  a 
few  days  earlier.  General  Chang  and 
another  general,  the  original  leaders  in 
last  (  )ctober's  outbreak  at  Wu-chang, 
were  tried  by  a  drumhead  court  martial 
and  put  to  death  at  once.  The  rest  were 
sent  to  Hankow  for  execution.  These 
officers  were  charged  with  complicity  in 
a  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pro- 
voke a  second  revolution.  They  be- 
longed to  the  Tung  Men-Ilui.  Dr.  Sun 
Vat-sen's  original  .southern  revolutionary 
organization.  President  Yuan  Shi-kai  is 
said  to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  vio- 
lence of  the  protest  ;  it  is  understood  (bat 
ilu  Advisor}  Council  will  attempt  to  im- 
peach him.  Yuan  is  so  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  assassination  that  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  troops 
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"Monistic  investigation  of  nature  as  knowledge  of  the  true,  monistic  ethic  as  train- 
ing for  the  good,  monistic  esthetic  as  pursuit  of  the  beautiful — these  are  the  three 
great  departments  of  our  monism ;  by  the  harmonious  and  consistent  cultivation  of 
these  we  effect  at  last  the  truly  beatific  union  of  religion  and  science  so  painfully 
longed  for  by  so  many  today.  The  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  these  are  the 
three  august  Divine  Ones  before  which  we  bow  the  knee  in  adoration;  in  the  un- 
forced combination  and  mutual  supplementing  of  these  we  gain  the  pure  idea  of 
God.  To  this  triune  Divine  Ideal  shall  the  twentieth  century  build  its  altars."— 
ciaockel's   The   Confession   of  Faith  of  a  Man  of  Science. 


THE  geographical  distribution  of 
German  universities  is  such  as  to 
shock  the  orderly  mind  of  our 
General  Education  Board,  which,  like  a 
trained  forester,  believes  in  weeding  out, 
or  rather,  in  not  cultivating  institutions 
growing  close  together.  But  in  Germany 
the  soil  is  so  rich  as  to  support  three 
great  universities — Leipzig,  Halle  and 
Jena — planted  within  a  circle  of  twenty 
miles  radius  and  nevertheless  all  thriv- 
ing. Even  the  overweening  development 
of  Berlin  University  since  that  city  has 
become  .the  imperial  capital  has  not  yet 
overshadowed  the  smaller  institutions. 
For,  curious  as  it  seems  to  us  Amer- 
icans, students  in  Europe  arc  not  influ- 
enced in  the  choice  of  a  university 
chiefly  by  its  size,  the  splendor  of  its 
buildings,  or  even  its  athletic  record. 
They  seem  rather  to  consider  the  person- 
ality of  the  professors  as  the  important 
thing,  and  will  often  travel  considerable 
distances,  at  a  cost  of  1.10  rents  per 
mile,  third  class,  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  instruction  of  a  partic- 
ular man  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to. 
quite  ignoring  sonic  other  university 
which  from  our  point  of  view  bad  a 
claim  upon  their  allegiance,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  nearer  or  bad  been  ;il 
fended  by  their  fathers.  Jena,  the  least 
of  the  three  in  the  matter  of  numbers,  Is 
not  by  reason  of  that  willing  t<>  confess 
inferiority  to  any  of  its  rivals,  not  even 
to  big  Berlin.    On  the  contrary,  HaeckeT,  g 


in  his  famous  controversy  with  Virchow, 
apologized  with  satirical  politeness  for 
his  opponent's  ignorance  of  zoology,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  the  sci- 
ence when  he  had  left  the  little  institute 
of  Witrzburg  for  the  luxurious  appli- 
ances and  the  political  and  social  duties 
of  Berlin.  In  fact,  Haeckel  with  his 
fondness  for  formulation,  laid  down  a 
law  on  this  point  thirty-five  years  ago 
which,  he  says,  has  yet  to  meet  with  con- 
tradiction, that  "the  scientific  work  of  an 
institution  stands  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
size." 

Certainly,  if  seclusion  and  scholarly 
traditions  are  conducive  to  intellectual 
achievement,  Jena  is  the  place  for  the 
thinker. 

The  university,  with  1.K17  students,  is 
about  a  third  the  size  of  the  University 
"i  Wisconsin.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Madi- 
son. But  while  Madison  has  other  inter- 
est., political  especially,  Jena  is  absorbed 
in  the  university.  Tts  chief  industry,  the 
glassworks,  is  the  offspring  of  the  uni- 
versity, For  it  was  thru  the  fortunate 
collaboration  o\  Ernst  Abbe,  a'professor 
who  could  figure  out  indices  of  refrac- 
tion, with  Carl  Zeiss,  a  glassmaker  who 
was  willing  to  put  money  into  queer  for- 
mulas, that  the  new  lenses  were  discov- 
ered which  make  possible  our  modern 
photography  and  microscopy.  Gener 
ously  has  the  debt  that  the  industry  owes 
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to  science  been  repaid,  for  the  Zeiss  com- 
pany has  borne  a  large  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  university  and 
erecting  its  new  buildings,  besides  giving 
to  the  city  many  public  buildings,  among 
them  a  splendid  bathhouse,  an  audi- 
torium and  a  free  library  and  reading 
room,  where  are  on  file  115  daily  papers 
and  360  periodicals  (American  librari- 
ans, take  notice). 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Jena  is 
an  up-to-date  town.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  it  retains  more  of  medieval  pictur- 
esqueness  than  most,  mingling  the  new 
and  the  old  as  none  but  Germans  know 
how  to.  "Das  Hebe  ndrrische  Nest,"  as 
Goethe  called  it,  is  hidden  away  among 
the  Thuringian  hills  so  that  the  railroad 
was  a  long  time  finding  it.  The  cobble- 
stoned  streets  stroll  out  from  the  market 
place  in  a  casual  sort  of  a  way  and 
change  their  minds  about  where  they  are 
going  without  notice,  twisting  about 
Gothic  churches,  diving  under  old  tow- 
ers, wandering  slowly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Saale,  or  starting  suddenly  straight 
up  hill.  The  gossipy  gables  of  the  old 
houses  lean  toward  each  other  like 
peaked  eldritch  faces  in  fluted  red  caps. 
So  close  they  stand  sometimes  that  you 
can  touch  the  walls  on  either  side,  and 
you  have  to  walk  with  one  foot  on  the 
sidewalk  and  the  other  on  the  pavement, 
like  the  absent-minded  German  professor 
who  thought  he  had  gone  lame.  When  I 
saw  Jena  I  understood  something  which 
had  long  puzzled  me,  that  is,  how  the 
dachshund  originated.  It  is  manifestly 
a  product  of  evolution  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
for  only  a  creature  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  "dog  and  a  half 
long  and  half  a  dog  high"  could  make 
his  way  with  convenience  and  celerity 
thru  this  maze  of  narrow  streets.  But 
all  sorts  of  vehicles  and  beasts  of  burden 
get  around  somehow,  too ;  oxen  and 
horses,  automobiles  and  bicycles,  dog 
carts  and  women  carts.  Most  in  evi- 
dence everywhere  are  the  students,  who 
swagger  thru  the  town  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  owning  it,  their  bright 
colored  corps  caps  at  a  cocky  angle,  and 
their  faces  looking  like  advertisements 
of  the  dangers  of  not  using  safety 
razors,  for  the  Jena  student  has  350 
years  of  university  tradition  to  live  up  to 


and  he  realizes  the  responsibility  of  it 
to  the  full. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  history  of 
Jena  is  unescapable.  It  is  woven  into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  place,  and  he 
who  runs  may  read  it  from  the  street 
signs.  The  Volkshaus,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  is  very  appropriately  ap- 
proached thru  Ernst  Abbe  Strasse  and 
Carl  Zeiss  Strasse.  On  the  other  side 
of  it  is  Luther  Strasse,  for  Jena  har- 
bored the  great  reformer  for  two  years 
at  a  critical  period  in  his  career.  This 
leads  to  Goethe  Strasse — Goethe  com- 
posed the  "Erlkonig"  at  Jena.  The  next 
turn  brings  us  into  Schiller  Strasse — 
Schiller  was  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  for  ten  years,  carrying  an 
active  side  line  of  poetry  the  while.  A 
big  stone  in  the  old  garden  marks  the 
spot  where  he  wrote  "Wallenstein,"  1798. 
At  the  garden  gate  is  Ernst  Haeckel 
Platz,  from  which  Ernst  Haeckel  Strasse 
leads  us  to  our  destination,  the  Villa 
Medusa.  What  other  town  could  give  a 
ten-minute  walk  so  rich  in  names  worth 
remembering  ? 

The  Villa  Medusa,  mind  you,  is  not 
named  from  the  Greek  gorgon,  but  from 
the  beautiful  jelly  fish  with  the  long  trail 
of  waving  threads,  one  of  the  living 
comets  dredged  up  by  the  "Challenger," 
which  Haeckel  depicted  and  described 
thirty  years  ago.  The  house  is  a  square- 
built,  white,  two-story  dwelling,  half 
hidden  by  the  tall  trees.  The  furniture 
is  of  the  conventional  German  type.  The 
room  into  which  I  was  shown  was  not 
small,  but  it  seemed  so  when  Professor 
Haeckel  entered  it,  for  the  first  impres- 
sion one  gets  is  largeness.  For  he  is  a 
large  man  any  way  you  take  him ;  tall, 
heavy-limbed,  large- featured ;  his  hair  is 
now  white  but  thick,  and  his  beard  broad 
and  bushy.  He  moves  with  some  stiff- 
ness now,  but  otherwise  his  seventy-eight 
vears  have  not  impaired  his  vigor.  His 
bearing  is  erect  and  his  handclasp  strong. 
His  laugh  is  hearty  and  his  blue  eyes 
twinkle  as  he  relates  some  amusing  inci- 
dent in  the  controversies  of  which  his 
life  has  been  full. 

For  Haeckel  has  been  a  storm  center 
of  the  cyclonic  movements  that  have 
swept  over  the  whole  earth  during  the 
last  century.  His  name  has  been  a  battle 
cry  in  the  scientific,  religious  and  polit- 
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ical  wars  of  more  than  one  generation, 
and  never  more  than  at  present,  when  a 
new  religion  with  many  thousands  of 
adherents  has  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world  under  the  sign,  "There  is  one 
Substance  and  Haeckel  is  its  prophet.'' 
I  inferred  from  what  he  said  to  me  and 
still  more  from  what  he  did  not  say  that 
he  was  not  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
semi-ecclesiastical  form  which  the  propa- 
ganda is  now  taking  in  Germany,  but  is 
more  interested  in  the  quieter  and  wider 
acceptance  of  his  ideas  which  he  regards 
as  virtually  complete  in  scientific  circles. 
He  disclaimed  emphatically  any  intention 
of  establishing  a  cult  or  ritual,  like 
Comte. 

To  see  Haeckel  at  his  best  one  should 
get  him  to  talk  of  his  beloved  Jena, 
which  indeed  is  not  difficult  to  do,  for  he 
is  ever  ready  to  speak  with  enthusiasm 
of  its  beauty,  its  freedom  of  thought  and 
its  leadership  in  many  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual movements  of  German  history. 
When  I  remarked  upon  the  many  de- 
lightful roads  and  pathways  upon  the 
hills  round  about  the  town,  he  explained 
Jena  was  the  last  of  the  university  towns 
to  be  reached  by  railroad.  Professors 
and  students  were  poor  and  they  had  to 
walk,  so  they  learned  to  walk  well  and 
to  take  pleasure  in  outdoor  exercise  and 
to  appreciate  fine  views.  That  Haeckel 
himself  is  a  great  lover  of  landscape  as 
well  as  of  the  beautiful  in  all  forms  of 
life  is  well  known  to  readers  of  his 
travel  sketches.  For  this  he  gives  credit 
to  his  mother,  who,  as  he  says  in  dedi- 
cating to  her  his  "Indian  Letters," 

"aroused  in  me  in  my  earliest  childhood  a 
sense  for  the  infinite  beauty  of  nature  and 
taught  the  growing  boy  the  value  of  time  and 
the  joy  of  labor." 

His  skill  as  a  draftsman  and  colorist 
appears  in  his  zoological  works,  and  be 
sides  this  professional  work  he  has  in  his 
portfolios  more  than  a  thousand  original 
sketches  in  oil  and  water  colors  of  scen- 
ery from  Norway  to  Malay;  iti  fact,  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  except  \111er 
ica.  When  he  was  twenty-five  lie  was  50 
captivated  by  Sicily  that  he  almosl  gave 
Up  science  to  adopt  landscape  painting 
as  a  career. 

The  freedom  of  instruction  which  Jena 
has    enjoyed    to    an    exceptional    degl 

even   for  Germany,  Haeckel  ascribes  in* 

pari    to   the    fact    that    the  university   is 


located  in  one  of  the  minor  states,  re- 
mote from  the  great  political  centers, 
and  derives  its  support  from  several 
sources.  "We  had  four  masters,"  said 
Professor  Haeckel  to  me,  "and  so  we 
remained  free."  He  closes  his  address 
of  1892  on  "Monism  as  the  Bond  Be- 
tween Religion  and  Science"  with  a 
grateful  eulogy  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Karl  Alexander,  who,  he  says, 

"has  during  a  prosperous  reign  of  forty 
years  constantly  shown  himself  an  illustrious 
patron  of  science  and  art ;  as  Rector  Magnifi- 
centissimus  of  our  Thuringian  university  of 
Jena,  he  has  always  afforded  his  protection  to 
its  most  sacred  palladium — the  right  of  free 
investigation  and  the  teaching  of  truth." 

We  see  that  Haeckel  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  protection  accorded  him 
when  we  realize  that  he  first  championed 
the  cause  of  Darwin  in  1862,  only  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Species,"  and  that  twenty  years 
after  that  professors  were  being  dis- 
missed from  American  universities  or 
were  viewed  with  suspicion  for  believing 
in  evolution.  Even  today  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  university  in  the  United 
States  where  a  man  of  Haeckel's  views 
on  religion  and  his  blunt  way  of  express- 
ing them  could  retain  a  chair.  In  Ger- 
many a  professor  may  be  almost  any- 
thing he  pleases — except  a  Socialist — 
and  hold  his  job. 

A  song  of  the  Jena  students  contains 
the  couplet : 

"W'er    die*  Wahrheit    kennet    und    saget    sie 
nicht, 

Der  ist   fiirwahr  ein  erharmlicher  Wicht!" 

But  according  to  Haeckel  the  students 
of  Berlin  lTniversity  have  a  different 
version : 

"W'er  die  Wahrheit  kennet  und  saget  sie  frei. 
I  »< t  kommt  in  Berlin  auf  die  Stadtvogtei  !"* 
The  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  of  which  Jena  is  one  of  the 
chief  cities,  has  about  the  same  area  as 
Rhode  Island  and  fewer  inhabitants.  \t 
was  the  first  of  the  German  states  to  ac- 
quire a  constitutional  government,  in 
[816.  'ldie  community  is  rather  rigidly 
orthodox  in  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
faith,  which  it  was  among  the  first  to 
espouse.    How  well  the  Grand  Duke  Karl 

\n   undergraduate    friend   of  mine   to   whom    I     « 
d  these  verses  foi   translation  into  the  vernaculai 
>>f  the  campus  ui\e-  me  this  version: 

"Wlic  knows  tin'  truth   and  speaks   not   .ml 
M'    i-  indeed  •>  "-I"  ry  lout :" 

"Wlio    knows    the    truth    and    speak-    too    ]. 

In   Merlin  gets  in  the  calaboos*  '" 
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Alexander  maintained  the  Jena  tradition 
of  Lehrfreiheit  is  shown  by  an  incident 
that  happened  when  Haeckel  first  scan- 
dalized Germany  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  Darwinism.  A  prominent  theologian 
came  to  the  palace  of 'the  Grand  Duke  at 
Weimar  and  begged  him  to  dismiss  the 
heretic  professor.  Karl  Alexander  asked, 
"Do  you  suppose  that  he  really  believes 
the  things  he  publishes?" 

"Most  certainly  he  does,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Grand  Duke, 
"then  the  man  simply  does  the  same  as 
you  do." 

Nowadays,  when  evolution  is  gener- 
ally accepted,  when  it  is  preached  from 
the  pulpit  as  well  as  taught  in  the  school, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  scorn  and 
incredulity  that  greeted  the  theory  on  its 
first  formulation.  We  who  see  about  us 
laboratories  of  experimental  evolution 
where  new  species  of  plants  and  animals 
are  produced  at  will,  according  to  speci- 
fications drawn  up  in  advance,  can  hard- 
ly put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those 
who  fifty  years  ago  believed  that  to 
question  the  immutability  of  species  was 
to  induce  intellectual  confusion  and  in- 
vite moral  chaos.  So  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  courage  and  perspicacity 
of  the  young  Haeckel  in  openly  cham- 
pioning Darwinism  at  a  time  when  that 
theory  was  regarded  as  an  absurdity,  not 


A  RADIOLARIAN 

Lychnaspis  Miranda 

One  of  Haeckel's  "Art  Forms  of  Nature,"  reproduced 

in    Bolsche's    Life    of    Haeckel 


alone  by  theologians,  as  one  would  infer 
from  Andrew  D.  White's  "Warfare  of 
Science  with  Theology,"  but  by  most  of 
the   leading   authorities    in    all   fields    of 
science.      But   we   may   picture   him   on 
that  memorable  Sunday  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1863,  as  he  rose  to  give  the 
opening  address   of   the   Scientific  Con- 
gress at  Stettin ;  a  tall,  handsome  young 
man,    blond   bearded,    bright    eyed,    sun 
browned,    hard    working,    athletic    (that 
same  year  he  won  a  laurel  crown  at  the 
Leipzig    festival    for    a    record-breaking 
jump  of  20  feet).     It  was  certainly  pre- 
sumptuous in  a  zoologist  of  only  twenty- 
nine  years,  who  had  just  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  university  circle  as  Extraor- 
dinary Professor  at  Jena   (which  means 
below  the  Ordinary  in  Germany)  ;  who 
had    just    published   his   first   book,    the 
Monograph    on    the    Radiolaria,    so    to 
attack  the  convictions  of  his  elders  and 
masters  there  assembled.     Haeckel  was 
no     halfway     man.       As     soon     as     he 
espoused  Darwinism — which  was  barely 
a  month  after  he  had  laid  eyes  on  "The 
Origin    of    Species" — he    drew    from    it 
conclusions    that    Darwin    himself    hesi- 
tated to  suggest :  on  the  one  hand  that 
life   originated   in   inorganic   matter,   on 
the  other  that  the  human  race  originated 
from   the   lower   animals.      He   at   once 
drew    up    a   pedigree    not    only    of    the 
radiolaria   but   of  mankind.     Here   is  a 
passage  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Stettin  speech : 

"As  regards  man  himself,  if  we  are  con- 
sistent we  must  recognize  his  immediate  an- 
cestors in  the  ape-like  mammals ;  earlier  still 
in  kangaroo-like  marsupials ;  beyond  these,  in 
the  secondary  period,  in  lizard-like  reptiles; 
and  finally,  at  a  yet  earlier  stage,  the  primary 
period,  in  lowly  organized  fishes." 

And  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  eight 
years  before  Darwin  published  his  ''De- 
scent of  Man." 

"Without  Haeckel  there  would  have 
been  Darwin,  but  no  Darwinism,"  says 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  disciples.  But 
this  immediately  suggests  the  question 
of  whether  it  was  altogether  an  advan- 
tage to  have  made  an  "ism"  out  of  Dar- 
win. As  a  mere  question  of  taxonomy 
his  theory  would  have  been  regarded  by 
the  lay  world  as  harmless  and  uninter- 
esting. But  heralded  by  Haeckel  as  evi- 
dential of  materialism,  as  antagonistic  to 
the  Church  and  as  destructive  to  Chris- 
tianity, Darwinism  raised  up  foes  on  all 
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sides  who  would  not  otherwise  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  question  of  what-might-have- 
been  like  to  that  of  whether  the  slaves 
might  not  have  been  freed  without 
bloodshed  if  the  abolitionists  had  not 
been  so  extreme  and  if  the  Southerners 
had  not  been  so  intolerant.  So  in  this 
case ;  Haeckel  was  extreme,  his  oppo- 
nents were  intolerant,  so  the  war  had  to 
be.  The  gentle-natured  Darwin  more 
than  once  had  to  caution  his  ardent 
German  champion  to  be  less  violent  and 
sweeping  in  his  attacks  upon  those  who 
held  the  older  views.  They  were  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  said  Darwin, 
and  they  could  not  keep  back  perma- 
nently the  stream  of  truth.  In  England 
Huxley  at  the  same  time,  with  quite  as 
sharp  a  pen  as  Haeckel's,  was  waging  a 
similar  warfare  against  clerical  antag- 
onists. 

It  may  be  said  that  Haeckel  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  filling  in  the  outline  he 
had  sketched  at  the  Stettin  Congress  of 
1863,  for  however  detailed  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  never  after- 
ward lost  sight  of  the  guiding  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  of  life,  evolution.  We  are 
here  not  concerned  with  the  zoological 
studies  on  which  his  fame  securely  rests, 
but  only  with  the  philosophical  views  to 
which  they  led  him.  His  convictfons 
were  very  definitely  established  in  early 
manhood  and  he  occupies  today  essen- 
tially the  same  point  of  view  as  fifty 
years  ago.  During  this  time  his  efforts 
have  been  increasingly  directed  toward 
reaching  a  wider  audience.  In  i860  he 
developed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
hrs  monistic  philosophy  in  the  two  large 
volumes  of  his  General  Morphology  of 
Organisms.  This  gained  few  readers 
outside  the  circle  of  savants  and  little 
acceptance  there.  In  1808  he  put  his 
theory  of  evolution  into  more  popular 
form  in  The  Natural  History  of  Crea 
Hon.  This  had  an  unusual  sale  for  a 
book  of  its  kind,  but  Haeckel  was  dissat- 
isfied to  see  that  the  general  public  re- 
mained indifferent  and  unaffected  by  the 
new  conceptions  of  the  world  and  man 
arising  from  the  discoveries  <>f  modern 
science.  Worse  still,  he  observed  with 
alarm  a  rising  tide  of  reactionar) 
thought  at  the  close  of  the  century  and 
a    growing    dominance    of    the    clerical 


HAECKEL  IX    is,,, 
From   a   relief  by   Kopf 

power  in  German  politics.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  final  effort  to  influence 
his  generation,  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
last  resort,  the  Caesar  of  today,  the  peo- 
ple. He  packed  his  science  and  philos- 
ophy into  one  volume  of  moderate  size, 
filled  in  the  chinks  with  obiter  dicta,  and 
published  it  in  1899  under  the  title  of 
The  Riddle  of  tlie  Universe.  This  time 
he  hit  the  mark.  The  success  of  the 
book  was  immediate  and  amazing.  An 
author  of  a  detective  tale  or  a  Zenda 
romance  might  have  envied  him.  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold  within  a  few 
mouths,  one  hundred  thousand  within  a 
year,  and  by  this  time  the  sale  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  editions  has  doubtless 
passed  the  half  million  mark,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fourteen  other  languages 
into  which  the  hook  has  been  translated 
Sine*  a  book  like-  this  usually  has  several 
readers  for  each  copy,  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  have  been  directly  reached  bv 
Haeckel  within  thirteen  years  must  be 
numbered  by  the  million.  Besides  this. 
oi   course,  the  spread  of  his  views  has 

been    further   extended    by   a    similar    vol 
ume.   The   Wonders  of   Life,   Bye   years 
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later,  and  by  the  widely  circulated  pam- 
phlets of  the  Deutscher  Monistenbund. 
Haeckelism,  then,  whatever  one  may 
think  oi  it,  is  undeniably  an  important 
factor  in  the  thought  of  today. 

1  found  Professor  liaeckel  not  alto- 
gether pleased  that  he  owed  his  popular 
reputation  to  that  one  of  his  works  in 
which  he  took  the  least  pride.  He  seemed 
to  hold  it  in  almost  as  light  esteem  as 
his  opponents  and  was  frank  in  acknowl- 
edging its  defects  of  style  and  content. 
"Put,'  he  said  in  substance  to  me,  "I 
had  set  forth  my  philosophy  with  due 
dignity  and  order  in  my  General  Mor- 
phology more  than  thirty  years  before 
and  nobody  read  it.  Nobody  reads  it 
now,  even  when  they  criticise  my  ideas. 
So  what  could  I  do  but  put  them  forth 
in  a  way  that  would  secure  attention?'' 

We  must  observe  that  to  secure  this 
wider  audience  he  did  not  resort  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  expedients,  such  as  palli- 
ating unpopular  views,  skipping  dry  de- 
tails and  avoiding  technical  terms.  The 
Riddle  of  the  Universe  is  not  the  sort  of 
writing  that  goes  by  the  name  of  "popu- 
lar science"  and  that  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  catch  the  attention 
and  reach  the  understanding  of  the  lay 
reader.  Haeckel  discusses  questions  of 
physiology,  zoology,  botany,  paleontol- 
ogy and  astronomy,  each  in  its  own 
tongue,  the  bare  facts  stated  without  any 
poetic  disguise  or  flowery  adornment. 
Far  from  dodging  long  words  when 
necessary,  he  invents  them  when  un- 
necessary. Few  men  have  done  so  much 
word  coinage.  In  his  work  on  the  radio- 
laria  alone  he  had  to  christen  more  than 
3,500  new  species,  two  names  apiece.  So 
it  is  no  wonder  that  when  he  comes  to 
talking  metaphysics  and  religion  he  sticks 
to  the  habit  of  making  up  his  language 
as  he  goes. 

In  the  case  of  other  authors  of  this 
series  I  have  had  to  distill  the  essence  of 
their  philosophy  from  the  leaves  of 
many  volumes.  I  have  had  sometimes 
to  translate  poetry  into  prose  and  some- 
times to  piece  together  scattered  sugges- 
tions and  faint  allusions  into  a  coherent 
and  compact  doctrine.  But  in  the  case 
of  Haeckel  my  task  is  easy,  for  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  necessary.  He  has  himself 
exprest  his  views  in  succinct  form  and 
the  plainest  of  language.     He  takes   as 


much  delight  in  creeds  and  dogmatic 
statements  as  any  scholastic  theologian, 
and  he  has  the  same  implicit  faith  in 
formulas  as  capable  of  expressing  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  (  )ne  reason 
why  his  conflicts  with  the  clergy  have 
been  so  sharp  and  bitter  is  because  he 
lias  much  the  same  type  of  mind  and 
uses  similar  language.  Ordinarily,  in 
the  so-called  warfare  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence, the  adversaries  revolve  helplessly 
around  one  another,  like  double  stars, 
without  ever  coming  into  contact. 

The  most  convenient  formulation  of 
Haeckel's  philosophy  for  our  purpose  is 
that  which  he  prepared  as  a  sort  of  con- 
fession of  faith  for  his  lay  church,  the 
Monistenbund.  It  is  here  translated  en- 
tire and  for  the  most  part  literally,  tho 
in  a  somewhat  condensed  form.* 

The   Thirty  Theses  of  Monism. 

/. — Theoretical  Monism. 

t.  Monistic  Philosophy.  The  unitary  con- 
ception  of  the  world  is  hased  solely  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  scientific  knowledge  acquired 
by  human   reason  thru   critical   experience. 

2.  Empiricism.  This  empirical  ^knowledge 
is  attained  partly  by  sense  observations  on  the 
external  world 'and  partly  by  conscious  re- 
flection on  our  mental  internal   world. 

3.  Revelation.  In  opposition  to  this  monis- 
tic theory  of  knowledge  is  the  prevailing  dual- 
istic  conception  of  the  world,  that  the  most 
profound  and  important  truths  can  be  gained 
thru  supernatural  or  divine  revelation.  All 
such  ideas  are  due  either  to  obscure  and  un- 
critical dogmas  or  pious  frauds. 

4.  Apriorism.  Equally  untenable  is  the 
assertion  of  Kantian  metaphysics  that  some 
knowledge  is  acquired  a  priori  independent  of 
any  experience 

5.  Cosmological  Monism.  The  world  is 
one  great  whole,  a  cosmos,  ruled  by  fixed 
laws. 

6.  Cosmological  Dualism.  The  idea  that 
there  are  two  worlds,  one  material  or  natural 
and  the  other  spiritual  or  supernatural  arises 
from  ignorance,  cloudy  thinking  and  mystical 
tradition. 

7.  Biophysics.  Biology  is  only  a  part  of 
the  all  embracing  physical  science  and  living 
beings  are  under  the  same  laws  as  inorganic 
matter. 

8.  Vitalism.  The  so-called  "vital  force," 
which  is  still  believed  by  some  to  direct  and 
control  physical  and  chemical  processes  in  the 
organism,  is  just  as  fictitious  as  a  "cosmical 
intelligence." 

9.  Genesis.  Organic  beings  and  inorganic 
nature  alike  have  been  developed  by  one  great 
process  of  evolution  thru  an  unbroken  chain 
of  transformations  causally  connected.  _  Part 
of   this   universal   process   of  evolution  is   di- 

*Thesen   cur  Organisation   des  Monismvs. 
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rectly  perceptible ;   its  beginning  and  end  are 
unknown  to  us. 

to.  Creation.  The  idea  that  a  personal 
creator  made  the  world  out  of  nothing  and  em- 
bodied his  creative  thought  in  the  form  of 
organisms  must  be  abandoned.  Such  an  an- 
thropomorphic, creator  exists  as  little  as  does 
a  "moral  world-order"  ordained  by  him  or  a 
"divine  providence. * 

11.  Theory  of  Descent.  That  all  existing 
beings  are  the  transformed  descendants  of  a 
long  series  of  extinct  organisms  developed  in 
the  course  of  millions  of  years  is  proved  by 
comparative  anatomy,  ontogeny  and  paleon- 
tology. This  biogenetic  transformation  js  es_ 
tablished  whether  we  explain  it  by  selection, 
mutation  or  any  other  theory. 

12.  Archigony.  When  the  earth's  crust  had 
cooled  sufficiently  organic  life  came  into  ex- 
istence thru  the  katalysis  of  colloidal  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
structureless  plasma  globules  (Monera)  rep- 
resented today  by  the  Chromoceae. 

13.  Plasmic  Metabolism.  The  innumerable 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  arose  from  the 
ceaseless  transformation  of  the  living  sub- 
stance in  which  the  most  important  factors 
are  the  physiological  functions  of  variation 
and  heredity. 

14.  Phylogeny.  All  plants  and  animals 
form  a  single  genealogical  tree  rooted  in  the 
Monera. 

15.  Anthropogeny.  The  position  of  man  in 
nature  is  now  fully  understood.  He  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  vertebrates  and  mam- 
mals and  developed  out  of  this  class  in  the 
later  tertiary  period. 

16.  Pithecoid  Theory.  Man  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  tailless  apes,  but  is  not  descend- 
ed from  any  of  the  existing  forms.  On  the 
contrary,  the  common  ancestors  of  all  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  man  are  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  earlier  extinct  species  of  old  world 
apes    (Pithecanthropus). 

17.  Athanism.  The  soul  consists  of  the 
totality  of  cerebral  functions.  This  soul  or 
thought  organ  in  man.  a  certain  area  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
same  laws  of  psychophysics  as  in  the  other 
mammals.  This  function  of  course  ceases  at 
death,  so  it  is  nowadays  utterly  absurd  to  be- 
lieve in  "the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul." 

t8.  Tndeterminism.  Tin-  human  will,  like 
all  other  functions  of  the  brain  (sensation. 
imagination,  ratiocination),  is  dependent  upon 
the  anatomy  of  this  organ  and  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  inherited  and  acquired 
characteristics  of  the  individual  brain.  The 
old  doctrine  of  "free  will"  is  therefore  seen  to 
be  untenable  and  must  give  way  to  the  oppo 
site  doctrine  of  determinism. 

i<).   Clod.       If  b\    tlii-   ambiguous  term   is   nn 
derstood  a  personal  "Supreme  Being,"  a  ruler 
of  the  costims   who,  after  the  manner  of  nun, 
thinks,   loves,   generates,   rules,   rewards,   pun 
ishes.  etc,  stub  an  anthropomorphic  God  musl 
be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  mystical  fiction, 
no  matter  whether  ibis  personal  (  M>d  be  invested 
with  a  human  form  or  regarded  as  an  invis 
iblc  spirit    or  as   a   "gaseous   vertebrate."       For 


modern  science  the  idea  of  God  is  tenable 
only  so  far  as  we  recognize  in  this  "God"  the 
ultimate  unknowable  cause  of  things,  the  un- 
conscious hypothetical  "first  cause  of  sub- 
stance." 

20.  Law  of  Substance.  The  older  chemical 
law  of  the  conservation  of  matter  (Lavoisier, 
1789)  and  the  more  recent  physical  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  (Mayer,  1842)  were 
later  (1892)  by  our  monism  united  into  a  sin- 
gle great  universal  law  for  we  recognized  mat- 
ter and  energy  (body  and  spirit)  as  insep- 
arable attributes  of  substance  (Spinoza). 

II. — Practical  Monism. 

21.  Sociology.  The  culture  which  has  raised 
the  human  race  high  above  the  other  animals 
and  given  it  dominion  over  the  earth  depends 
upon  the  rational  cooperation  of  men  in  so- 
ciety with  a  thorogoing  division  of  labor  and 
the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  biological  foundations  of  society 
are  already  perceptible  among  the  gregarious 
animals  (especially  the  primates).  Their 
herds  and  groups  are  kept  together  by  the 
social   instinct    (hereditary  habits). 

22.  Constitution  and  Laws.  The  rational 
arrangement  of  society  and  its  regulation  by 
laws  can  be  attained  by  various  forms  of 
government,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  a  just 
Nomocracy,  the  establishment  of  a  secular 
power  based  upon  justice.  The  laws  which 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  for  the  good 
of  society  should  be  based  solely  upon  the 
national  application  of  natural  science,  not 
upon   venerable   tradition    (inherited   habits). 

23.  Church  and  Creed.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  means  should  be  used  to  fight  the  hierarchy 
which  cloaks  the  secular  power  with  a  spirit- 
ual mantle  and  makes  use  of  the  credulity  of 
the  ignorant  masses  to  further  its  selfish  aims. 
The  confessional  obligation  as  a  certain  form 
of  superstition  is  particularly  to  be  attacked, 
since  it  only  serves  to  evoke  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  of  other  beliefs.  The- desirable 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  such  a  way  that  the  State  leaves 
equally  free  all  forms  of  belief  while  restrict- 
ing their  practical  encroachments.  The  spir- 
itual power  (Theocracy)  must  always  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  secular  government  (Nomoc- 
racy). 

24.  Papistry.  The  strongest  hierarchy  which 
today  exercises  spiritual  domination  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  is  papistry 
or  ultramontanism.  Altho  this  mighty  po- 
litical organization  stands  in  sharp  contradic- 
tion with  the  original  pure  form  of  Chris- 
tianity and  wrongfully  employs  its  insignia  to 
obtain  power,  it  nevertheless  finds  strong  sup- 
port even  from  its  natural  <  opponents,  the  sec- 
ular princes  In  the  inevitable  Kulturkampf 
against   papistry  it   is,,  above  all.  necessary  to 

abrogate    by    law    its    three    Strongest    supports. 

'lie  celibacy   of   the   clergy,  auricular  confer 
sion  and  tin  sale  "f  indulgences.     These  thi 
dangerous    and    immoral    institutions    of    the 
neo-<  atholic   Church    are    foreign    to   original 
Christianity.     So  also  is  the  strengthening  of 
superstitions    dangerous    to    society    thru    the 
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cult  of  miracles  (Lourdes,  Marpingen)  and 
of  relics  (Aix  la  Chapelle,  Treves)  to  be  pre- 
vented by  law. 

25.  Monistic  Religion.  If  we  understand  by 
religion  not  a  superstitious  cult  and  irrational 
creed  but  the  elevation  of  the  mind  thru  the 
noblest  gifts  of  art  and  science,  then  monism 
forms  a  "bond  between  religion  and  science" 
(1892).  The  three  ideals  of  this  rational 
monistic  religion  are  truth,  virtue  and  beauty. 
In  all  civilized  states  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  see  that  the  mo- 
nistic religion  is  officially  recognized  and  its 
equal  rights  with   other  confessions   assured. 

26.  Monistic  Ethics.  The  rational  ethics 
which  forms  a  part  of  this  monist  religion  is 


sional  or  dogmatic  religious  instruction  is  to 
be  replaced  by  comparative  religious  history 
and  monistic  ethics.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy  of  any  confession  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  school.  The  inevitable  school  re- 
form must  be  accomplished  upon  the  basis  of 
modern  natural  science.  The  greater  part  of 
education  should  be  devoted,  not  to  the  study 
of  the  classical  language  and  history,  but  to 
the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  es- 
pecially anthropology  and  evolution. 

28.  Monistic  Education.  Since  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  the  soul  (as  a  function  of  the 
cerebral  cortex)  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  organism,  the  monistic  ed- 
ucation   of    youth,    free     from    the    dogmatic 
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derived,  according  to  our  modern  theory  of 
evolution,  from  the  social  instincts  of  the 
higher  animals,  not  from  a  dogmatic  "cate- 
gorical imperative"  (Kant).  Like  all  of  the 
higher  gregarious  animals  man  strives  to  at- 
tain the  natural  equilibrium  between  the  two 
different  obligations,  the  behest  of  egoism  and 
the  behest  of  altruism.  The  ethical  principle 
or  the  "Golden  Rule"  has  exprest  this  double 
obligation  2,500  years  ag©  in  the  maxim  :  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto   you." 

27.  Monistic  Schools.  In  most  civilized 
countries,  and  especially  in  Germany,  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  upper  and  lower  grades 
is  still  largely  1  ound  in  fetters  which  the 
scholastic  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
retained  to  the  present  day.  Only  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  school  can 
loose   these    fetters        The   prevailing   confes- 


teachings  of  the  Church,  must  strive  to  up- 
build soul  and  body  equally  from  earliest 
youth.  Daily  gymnastics,  baths  and  exercises, 
walks  and  tours,  must  develop  and  strengthen 
the  organism  from  early  youth.  Observation 
and  love  of  nature  will  be  thus  awakened  ^and 
intensified.  Thru  public  libraries,  continua- 
tion schools  and  popular  monistic  lectures  will 
the  more  advanced  be  provided  with  mental 
nourishment. 

29.  Monistic  Culture.  The  admirable  hight 
of  culture  which  mankind  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  attained,  the  astonishing  progress 
of  science  and  its  practical  applications  in 
technology,  industry,  medicine,  etc.,  gives 
grounds  for  expecting  a  still  greater  devel- 
opment of  culture  in  the  twentieth  century. 
This  desirable  progress  will  then  however  be 
possible  only  if  the  beaten  paths  of  the  tra- 
ditional   dogmas    and    of   clerical    superstition 
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be  abandoned  and  a  rational  monistic  knowl- 
edge of  nature  attain  the  mastery  instead. 

.30.  The  Monist en-Bund.  In  order  to  spread 
the  natural  unitary  theory  of  the  universe  to 
the  widest  circles  and  to  realize  practically 
the  beneficent  fruits  of  theoretical  monism  it 
is  desirable  that  all  efforts  in  this  direction 
hnd  a  common  point  of  application  thru  the 
founding  of  individual  monist  societies.  In 
this  universal  monist  association  not  only  all 
free  thinkers  and  all  adherents  of  the  monistic 
philosophy  find  place  but  also  free  congre- 
gations, ethical  societies  and  free  religious 
associations,  etc.,  which  recognize  pure  reason 
as  the  only  rule  of  their  thought  and  action 
and  not  belief  in-  traditional  dogma  and  pre- 
tended    revelations. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  form 
between  this  creed  of  the  monistic  reli- 
gion and  the  creeds  that  have  been  for- 
mulated by  many  other  religions  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  the  same  juxta- 
position of  cosmogony  and  ethics  with- 
out any  apparent  connection;  the  same 
mixture  of  the  fundamental  and  trivial, 
the  permanent  and  ephemeral ;  the  same 
affirmation  of  idealistic  aims  mingled 
with  attacks  upon  what  is  assumed  to  be 
the  beliefs  of  the  opposition. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  papers 
to  criticise  the  views  I  present  or  to  ob- 
trude my  personal  opinions,  so  I  shall 
not  discuss  this  monistic  confession  of 
faith  except  to  point  out  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sections  of  the  statement.  The 
second  is  in  no  sense  a  deduction  from 
the  first  and  they  are  so  different  in 
character  as  to  give  the  effect  of  an  anti- 
climax. Haeckel's  fundamental  princi- 
ples are  bold  and  revolutionary.  His 
practical  conclusions  are  timid  and  con- 
ventional. It  would  be  a  dull  faculty 
meeting  which  did  not  bring  out  more 
heretical  views  on  education  than  llaeck- 
el  expresses.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
storm  the  battlements  of  heaven  and  cre- 
ate a  new  earth  in  order  to  make  Greek 
optional  and  get  the  students  to  take 
baths  and  walks?*  Any  session  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  will 
bring  out  more  suggestions  for  the  rad- 
ical reorganization  of  society  from  pro- 
fessors in  good  and  regular  standing 
Mian  are  t<>  be  found  in  all  of  Haeckel's 
works.       Ik-    serins   blind    to    wlial    would 

appear  to  us  the  glaring  evils  of  his 
country,  the  burden  of  militarism,  the 
oppression    of   government,   the   conflicl 

*"Riddle    of    tin'    '    lii\  cts',"    p.    363. 


of  classes,  the  monopoly  of  land,  the  in- 
justice of  hereditary  rank,  the  supersti- 
tion of  royalty,  and  the  like.  If  he 
touches  on  these  at  all  it  is  in  mild  and 
cautious  terms.  All  his  fury  is  directed 
against'the  Church,  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic alike,  yet  he  remained  until  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  a  member  of  the  ortho- 
dox Lutheran  Church. 

The  reforms  he  advocates  in  social 
customs  are  for  the  most  part  very  mod- 
erate. He  is  himself  no  smoker,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  German  students  devote 
too  much  attention  to  beer  and  dueling. 
This  is  sensible  but  not  startling.  He 
declaims  against  the  tyranny  of  fashion 
and  denounces  corsets  as  injurious  to 
the  health.*  In  this,  however,  most  men 
and  not  a  few  women  would  agree  with 
him.  He  asserts  that  marriage  is  not  a 
sacrament,  but  a  civil  contract,  and  as 
such  may  be  dissolved. f  This  is  a  doc- 
trine common  to  Hebrew  and  Puritan. 
( )ne  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  founding 
of  the  Monistenbund  was  to  force  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  and  the 
secularization  of  the  schools.  This  seems 
so  obviously  just  and  desirable  that 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  on  what 
grounds  it  should  be  opposed.  And 
as  for  the  demands  exprest  in  Article  25 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  that  a 
government  could  refuse  a  man  the  right 
to  declare  himself  a  Monist,  instead  of  a 
Lutheran  or  a  Hebrew,  if  he  wants  to. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  injustice  to 
1  faeckel  to  assume  that,  because  such 
things  seem  trite  and  timid  to  us,  that 
they  do  not  require  perspicacity  and 
courage  in  Germany.  The  fact  is  that 
( icrmany,  advanced  tho  it  be  intellectu- 
ally, is  still  medieval  in  government  .and 
usages.  If,  for  instance,  a  German 
clergyman  should  visit  this  country  and 
stay  in  the  home  of  an  American  ininis- 
ter,  the  latter  would  probably  be  distrest 
by  the  views  held  by  the  visitor  on  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  value 
of  beer,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
German  would  be  equally  shocked  to 
hear  his  reverend  friend  advocate  secu 
lar  schools  and  ridicule  the  divine  rierhl 


of  kings 


llaeekel   practically   takes  over   intact 
the   fundamental  principles  of  Christian 

'  "Wondi  rj     F  Life,"  p,   130. 
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ethics,  making  the  Golden  Rule  the  basis 
of  his  system,  altho  characteristically  re- 
fusing to  give  Jesus  any  credit  for  it  bv 
saying  that  it   had  a   "polvphyletic   ori- 
gin."     He   attacks,   indeed,   certain   ex- 
treme  forms    of    it,  asceticism,  belittle- 
ment  of   family  life,  absolute  self-sacri- 
fice, etc.,  but  lie  adopts  substantially  the 
moral  standards  which  the  Christian  men 
of  his  time  and  environment  profess  and 
endeavor  to  practice.      1  do  not  say  that 
he  is  wrong  to  borrow  ethics  from  Chris- 
tianity.     I  do  not  suppose  he  could  do 
better.        But  he  would   have  done  the 
world  great  service  if,  instead  of  taking 
a    ready-made    ethical    system,    he    had 
worked    it    out    from    his    fundamental 
principle  of  evolution,  as  Spencer,  Drum- 
mond  and   Kropotkin   have  tried   to  do. 
If,  having  done  this,  he  had  arrived  at 
the   same   conclusions    as    the    Christian 
moralists,   his  aid   would   have  been   in- 
valuable just  now,  when,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  attacks  are  made  not  so  much 
on  the  theology  as  on  the  ethics  of  Christi- 
anity, and  this,  too,  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence.     The    air   is   filled   with    questions 
which  arise  in   Haeckel's  peculiar  field. 
Is,    for   example,    Nietzsche   justified   in 
preaching  ruthless  egoism  as  the  logical 
lesson  of  evolution?      Or  is  it  true,  as 
many  now  say,  that  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  weak  in  body  and  mind 
necessarily  leads  to  the  degeneration  of 
the  race?      In  the  incidental  references 
he  makes    to    these  questions,*  he  con- 
demns Nietzsche,  but  advocates  euthana- 
sia for  the  hopelessly  diseased,  reaching 
the  first  conclusion  from  his  "own  per- 
sonal   opinion"    and    the    second    from 
"pure  reason."     As  the  individual  views 
of  an   evolutionist  these  are   interesting 
and  even  valuable,  but  thev  can  hardlv 
be  regarded  as  established  ^principles  of 
the  science  of  evolutionary  ethics. 

Haeckel's  politics  mav  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  he  is  anti-clerical  and  not 
much  else.  He  concerns  himself  little 
about  the  form  of  government  or  eco- 
nomic conditions,  regarding  them  indeed 
as  comparatively  unimportant  matters. 

The  monistic  and  the  socialistic  move- 
ments in  Germany  are  closely  associated, 
but  chiefly,  it  seems  to  me,  because  both 
are  anti-clerical  rather  than  because  the 
evolutionary  philosophy  necessarily  leads 

*Wonders  of  Life,  pp.    115   and   119. 


to  either  democracy  or  socialism.  Many 
Social  Democrats  profess  themselves 
Mbnists,  and  doubtless  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  party  would  agree  with 
Haeckel  in  the  matter  of  religion.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  they  can  derive  little 
if  any  support  for  their  doctrines  from 
the  Monistic  literature.  Haeckel  states 
his  opinion  with  his  usual  frankness  in 
a  contribution  to  Maximilian  Harden's 
magazine,  which  concludes  with  the 
words : 

"I  am  certainly  no  friend  of  Herr  Bebel, 
who  has  attacked  me  repeatedly,  and  among 
other  things  has  slandered  me  in  his  book  on 
Woman.  Besides,  I  hold  the  Utopian  aims 
of  the  official  social  democracy  to  be  im- 
practicable and  its  ideal  future  state  to  be  a 
big  workhouse.  That,  however,  cannot  pre- 
vent me  from  recognizing  the  kernel  of  jus- 
tice in  the  great  social  movement.  That  this 
can  be  overcome  by  the  repressive  acts  of  the 
Berlin  council,  by  the  power  of  the  police  and 
of  the  State  prosecutors,  can  be  believed  only 
by  one  who  knows  neither  the  history  nor 
the  natural  history  of  mankind." — Zukitnfi, 
1895,  No.  18.  Quoted  in  the  introduction  to 
Freie  Wissenschaft  und  freie  Lehre,  p.  9. 

The  immense  popularity  of  The  Rid- 
dle of  the  Universe  is,  I  think,  largely  to 
be  accounted   for  by  the  personality  of 
the   author.     The  man   behind   the   gun 
was  what  gave  it  power.     I  do  not  mean 
that  the  reception  given  to  the  book  was 
due  to  Haeckel's  standing  as  a  zoologist. 
The  outside  world  knows  little  and  cares 
less    for    scientific    reputation.      It    was 
rather  that  the  book  revealed  a  man  tre- 
mendously in  earnest  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  questions  of  the  most  vital 
interest   to   all   and   who    said   what   he 
thought    in   the   plainest   and   most   em- 
phatic    language,     without     regard     to 
whose  feelings  he  hurt.     The  Riddle  of 
the  Universe  and  The  Wonders  of  Life 
are,   it   seems   to  me,   more  valuable   as 
contributions  to  the  psychology  of  genius 
than  to  philosophy.     The  personal  inter- 
est he  aroused   is  evinced  by  the   thou- 
sands of  letters  he  received  and  is  still 
receiving  about  these  books,  ranging  in 
tone  from  the  warmly  sympathetic  to  the 
furiously    antagonistic.      He    years    ago 
had   to   give    up   the   task   of   answering 
them  save  by  a  printed  slip. 

Eew  books  have  ever  excited  so  much 
heated  controversy.  Hundreds  of  criti- 
cisms and  replies  have  been  published, 
and  new  ones  appear  frequently  yet, 
twelve  years  after.     The  book  was   in- 
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tended  to  draw  the  lire  of  the  enemy, 
clericalism,  and  it  did.  Nor  did  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  chair  receive  it  any  more 
favorably.  It  will  be  sufficient  on  this 
point  to  quote  the  sharp  criticism  of 
Prof.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, whose  idealistic  monism  comes 
into  direct  conflict  with  Haeckel's  mate- 
rialistic monism : 

"I  have  read  this  book  with  burning  shame 
for  the  state  of  general  culture  and  the  phil- 
osophical culture  of  our  people.  That  such 
a  book  was  possible,  that  it  could  be  written, 
printed,  sold,  read,  admired,  believed  by  a 
people  which  claims  a  Kant,  a  Goethe,  a  Scho- 
penhauer,  is  painful." 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  contro- 
versy that  the  Church  should  often  be 
found  defending  with  desperation,  not' 
her  own  positions,  but  some  of  the  old, 
abandoned  redoubts  of  Science.  This  was 
largely  the  case  in  the  evolution  contro- 
versy. The  "origin  of  species"  was  in 
the  scientific  mind.  It  was  Science  that 
discovered  that  all  the  multifarious  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life  could  be  classi- 
fied into  distinct  types,  which,  it  too 
hastily  assumed,  were  absolutely  sepa- 
rate and  fixed.  When  later  Science  came 
to  revise  that  view,  it  discovered  that  the 
immutability  of  species  had  somehow  in 
the  meantime  become  a  theological  dog- 
ma, to  be  zealously  defended  by  curates 
who  could  not  tell  a  species  from  a 
genus. 

It  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the  the- 
ory of  spontaneous  generation  or  the 
production  of  living  beings  from  non- 
living matter.  This  was  formerly  good 
Christian  doctrine,  accepted  by  St.  Au- 
gustine and  taught  by  the  medieval 
schoolmen,  and  when  in  1674  the  Italian 
physician,  Francisco  Redi,  showed  that 
the  maggots  that  appeared  in  dead  mat- 
ter came  from  eggs  he  was  persecuted 
for  unbelief.  But  it  was  still  maintained 
that  microscopic  living  forms  could  arise 
spontaneously  in  bouillon  and  infusions 
of  hay  until  Pasteur  proved  that  this  was 
false,  for  in  sealed  and  sterilized  tubes 
no  trace  of  life  appears.  Such  negative 
experiments  are,  of  course,  not  compe- 
tent to  prove  that  at  some  time  and 
under  other  conditions  life  mighl  not  be 
produced  from  the  non-living.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  Haeckel's  theological 
opponents  voluntarily  adopted  this  un- 
tenable position  and  waged  war  against 
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him  especially  on  account  of  his  belief 
that  when  the  earth's  crust  cooled  down, 
compounds  of  cyanic  acid  were  trans- 
formed into  globules  of  albumin,  from 
which  developed  unicellular  organisms. 
In  more  than  one  laboratory  experiments 
in  the  generation  of  life  are  being  hope- 
fully carried  on,  and  ah  announcement 
of  their  success  at  any  time  would  not 
amaze  biologists  in  general.  But  even 
tho  abiogenesis  should  forever  remain 
impossible  as  a  laboratory  experiment,  it 
would  not  be  untenable  as  a  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  life  under  the  excep 
tional  conditions  of  some  earlier  stage 
in  the  world's  history.  Such  a  supposi 
tion.  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least  no 
more  irreligious  than  is  a  recognition  of 
tlu-  fact  that  non-living  matter  is  being 
continuously  transformed  into  living 
within  our  own  bodies. 

The  volume  invited  attack  becauj 

was    not    only    intentionally    provocative, 

but  unintentionally  vulnerable.   <  >ne  doc 

not    have   to  be   very   learned   in   order   to 
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discover  in  it  occasional  errors  as  well  as 
many  extravagant  and  questionable 
statements.  The  fact  that  few  people 
could  treat  of  such  a  wide  range  of  top- 
ics without  making  more  mistakes  than 
Haeckel  did  not,  of  course,  protect  him 
from  criticism.  Huxley,  who  enjoyed 
crossing  swords  with  the  clergy  as  much 
as  Haeckel,  was  more  careful  to  guard 
himself  from  counter  attack.  If  a  dis- 
cussion of  demonology  led  unexpectedly 
to  the  question  of  the  exact  status  of  the 
district  of  Gadara  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  his  opponents 
on  that  ground  as  well  as  in  biology. 
Not  so  Haeckel.  He  picks  up  his  church 
history  from  infidel  pamphleteers*  and 
recklessly    caricatures    Christian    beliefs. 

In  attacking  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Mary  he  confuses  it 
with  that  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ, 
and  at  the  same  time  uses  language 
needlessly  offensive  to  those  who  regard 
the  Mother  of  Jesus  with  adoration.f 

A  more  serious  charge  than  ignorance 
of  ecclesiastical  history  was  later  brought 
against  Haeckel  by  Dr.  Brass,  namely, 
that  he  had  fabricated  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory  of  evolution  by  falsify- 
ing his  drawings  of  embryos,  that  he  had, 
among  other  things,  taken  away  vertebrae 
from  the  tail  of  a  monkey  embryo  and 
had  extended  the  backbone  of  a  human 
embryo  in  order  to  enhance  the  resem- 
blance. Since  accuracy  is  the  soul  of  sci- 
ence this  is  as  serious  as  it  would  be,  for 
instance,  to  charge  a  minister  with 
preaching  miracles  when  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  them.  In  his  reply  Haeckel  ac- 
knowledged 

"that  a  small  part  of  my  numerous  embryo 
pictures  (perhaps  six  or  eight  per  cent.)  are 
actually  'falsified'  (in  the  sense  of  Doctor 
Brass),  all  those  in  fact  in  which  the  mate- 
rial at  hand  for  observation  was  so  incomplete 
or  unsatisfactory  that  one  was  forced  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  by  hypothesis  and  to  reconstruct 
the  missing  members  by  comparative  synthesis 
in  order  to  produce  a  connected  chain  of 
evolution." 

Haeckel  emphatically  denies  any  de- 
ception or  misrepresentation,  and  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  such  diagram- 
matic and  reconstructed  drawings  are 
common  to  all  physiological  works   and 

*President  Thomas,  of  Middlebury  College,  exposed 
the  source  of  his  theory  that  the  father  of  Christ  was 
a  Roman  officer  named  Pandera  in  The  Independent, 
Vol.   64,   p.    515. 

tSome  of  the  more  offensive  of  these  passages  art 
modified  or  eliminated  in  the  later  editions  of  Die 
Weltriitsd. 


are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  desired 
points.  As  to  whether  Haeckel  has  trans- 
grest  the  permissible  limits  of  such 
schematization  of  material  I  should  not 
be  competent  to  decide.  Thirty-six  Ger- 
man men  of  science  signed  a  condemna- 
tion of  Haeckel ;  forty-seven  German 
men  of  science,  "tho  they  did  not  like  the 
kind  of  schematizing  which  Haeckel 
practised  in  some  cases,"  signed  a  con- 
demnation of  Brass  and  the  Keplerbund. 
The  numbers  have  no  significance,  since 
majorities  never  decide  anything  but  bal- 
ance of  opinion. 

This  whole  affair  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Huxley's  observation  that  a  con- 
troversy always  shows  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  slip  from  the  question  of 
what  is  right  to  the  relatively  unimpor- 
tant question  of  who  is  right.  Haeckel's 
critics  have  rarely  attempted  to  contro- 
vert his  scientific  work  and  in  fact  would 
not  in  most  cases  be  competent  to  discuss 
it.  Even  if  he  were  guilty  of  all  the 
mistakes  alleged  it  would  not  materially 
affect  his  scientific  conclusions. 

In  noting  Haeckel's  faults  we  are  in 
danger  of  failing  to  appreciate  the  mar- 
velous constructive  genius. of  the  man; 
the  creative  imagination  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  scientist  even  more 
than  of  the  great  poet.  It  was  this  gift 
that  enabled  him  to  discern  in  a  handful 
of  slime  dredged  up  by  the  ' 'Challenger" 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  an  orderly 
system  of  living  beings  wherein  each  mi- 
croscopic skeleton  of  silica  found  its  nat- 
ural niche.  It  was  this  power  which 
enabled  him  to  assist  so  largely  in  the 
transformation  of  zoology  from  a  purely 
observative  and  descriptive  science,  as  it 
was  when  he  began  his  labors,  to  a  ra- 
tional, experimental  and  prophetic  sci- 
ence, as  it  was  when  he  closed  them. 
As  Cuvier  from  a  few  bits  of  bone  could 
construct  a  whole  animal,  so  Haeckel 
from  scattered  species  ventured  to  con- 
struct, as  early  as  1865,  a  family  tree,  in- 
cluding all  living  forms  from  monera  to 
man.  Faulty  it  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  present  knowledge,  but  yet  it  must 
command  our  admiration  because  of  the 
insight  he  showed  in  perceiving  natural 
relationships  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
bridged  the  gaps  in  his  living  chain  by 
hypothetical  forms.  Just  as  the  great 
Russian  chemist  Mendeleef  was  able  to 
describe  in  advance  elements    then    nn- 
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known,  but  which  were  discovered  later 
and  found  to  fit  into  the  vacant  places  he 
had  assigned  to'  them  in  his  periodic  law, 
so  Haeckel's  anticipations  have  been 
in  many  cases  confirmed  by  later  science. 
It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  hold 
in  his  hand  the  skullcap  and  femur  of  the 
"missing  link"  which  had  for  years  been 
the  jest  of  the  anti-evolutionists.  The 
ape-man  or  Pithecanthropus,  which  he 
had  in  1885  described  and  named,  was  in 
1894  discovered  by  Dubois  in  Java.  The 
mind  of  Haeckel  has  such  high  tension 
that  it  leaps  over  the  gaps  in  a  demon- 
stration like  a  10,000  volt  current. 

Ernst  Heinrich  Philipp  August 
Haeckel,  to  give  him  for  once  his  full 
baptismal  name,  was  born  in  Potsdam, 
February  16,  1834.  He  has  a  double 
inheritance  of  talent,  for  both  the 
Haeckels  and  the  Sethes,  his  mother's 
family,  have  contributed  prominent 
names  to  German  history,  and  the  two 
families  have  intermarried  more  than 
once.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Gustav 
Freytag,  in  his  series  of  "Pictures  from 
the  German  Past,"  should  have  chosen 
for  his  representative  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  two  of  Haeckel's  ances- 
tors :  his  mother's  father,  Christophe 
Sethe,  Privy  Councillor  and  defender  of 
Prussia  against  Napoleon,  and  his  father, 
Karl  Haeckel,  State  Councillor. 

But  Ernst  did  not  follow  the  family 
tradition  and  take  to  the  law.  He  showed 
an  unmistakable  bent  for  natural  science, 
so,  as  a  compromise  profession,  his 
father  had  him  trained  as  a  physician. 
He  took  the  medical  course,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  father's  wishes  consented 
to  practice  the  profession  for  a  year  to 
see  if  he  could  make  a  success  of  it. 
During  the  year  only  three  patients  came 
to  him,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
Haeckel  in  order  to  get  time  for  his  bio- 
logical, researches  had  fixed  his  consulta- 
tion hours  from  five  to  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  father  then  gave  up  trying  to 
make  a  doctor  out  of  him  and  allowed 
him  to  go  to  Messina  in  i<^5()  to  study 
marine  animals.  Haeckel  straightwa) 
became  engaged  to  his  cousin  Anna  Set 
he  and  as  soon  as  he  got  his  appoint- 
ment at  Jena  married  her.  Their  happi- 
ness was  brief.  Two  years  later  she 
died,  leaving  Haeckel,  then  .v.  so 
stricken  that  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
long   survive   the    blow,  so    he    plunged 


with  feverish  haste  into  the  preparation 
of  his  General  Morphology  in  order  to 
leave  to  the  world  his  science  and  phil- 
osophy in  a  systematic  form.  It  was 
written  and  printed,  two  thick  volumes 
of  more  than  1,200  pages,  in  less  than  a 
year,  during  which  Haeckel  lived  like  a 
hermit,  working  all  day  long  and  half 
the  night,  getting  barely  three  or  four 
hours  sleep  out  of  .the  twenty- four. 

Haeckel  immortalized  his  wife  by  giv- 
ing her  a  living  monument  instead  of  one 
of  marble  or  brass.  He  named  for  her 
one  of  his  beloved  medusae,  a  fairy-like 
jelly-fish  whose  mass  of  long  trailing 
tentacles  reminded  him  of  his  wife's 
blond  hair.  The  Mitrocoma  Annae  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Monograph  on  the  Me- 
duscc,  published  in  1864,  and  a  note 
states  that  it  was  so  named* 
"in  memory  of  my  dear,  never-to-be-forgotten 
wife,  Anna  Sethe.  If  it  is  given  to  me  to  do 
something  during  my  earthly  pilgrimage  for 
science  and  humanity,  I  owe  it  for  the  most 
part  to  the  blessed  influence  of  my  gifted 
wife,  who  was  torn  from  me  by  a  premature 
end  in   1S64." 

Thirty-three  years  later  he  married 
again,  Agnes  Huschke,  daughter  of  a 
Jena  anatomist.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  and  a  son  who  has 
inherited  his  father's  artistic  talent  and 
has  devoted  himself  to  art  in  Munich. 

1  lacckel's  esthetic  taste  is  shown  not 
merely  in  the  thousands  of  paintings  and 
drawings  that  fill  his  monographs  but 
especially  in  his  Art  Forms  of  Xaturc, 
which  consists  of  ten  portfolios  of  large 
color  plates  depicting  strange  and  beau- 
tiful creatures  from  all  realms  of  animal 
life  hut  particularly  in  little  known  lower 
forms,  fishes,  crustaceans,  corals,  radio- 
laria,  diatoms  and  desmids.  Here  are  to 
be  found  real  gargoyles,  more  grotesque 
than  a  sculptor's  unaided  imagination 
can  create.  Here  the  designer  and  deco- 
rator can  find  hundreds  o\  suggestive 
themes  for  almost  any  purpose. 

A  large  part  of  these  "art  forms" 
Haeckel  discovered  iri  the  course  of  his 
investigations  of  deep-sea  life  on  the 
materia]  gathered  by  the  "Challenger,'' 
which  was  commissioned  h\  the  British 
.eminent    in    \Xyj-y=,   to  explore  the 

ocean.      The    results    of     this    expedition. 

published  in  fifty  large  volumes,  consti 

Another    medusa    also    named  for    liis    wife,    Dea 

•  moniena  Annasethe,  will  be  found  i>n  one  <>f  the  color 

platea    <>f    the    New    International  Encyclopedia 

12,    p.    68). 
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tuted  the  greatest  contribution  to  ocean- 
ography that  has  ever  been  made. 
Haeckel  contributed  the  volumes  on  the 
medusae,  the  siphonophora,  the  keratosa 
and  the  radiolaria.  To  the  radiolaria 
Haeckel  devoted  ten  years,  1877-87,  and 
described  4,318  species  and  739  genera, 
from  the  curiously  complicated  siliceous 
skeletons  deposited  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  by  these  minute  one-celled 
creatures. 

Altho  Haeckel's  life  was  largely  de- 
voted to  the  closest  study  of  the  minutest 
forms  of  life  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  broader  aspects  of  his  science.  It 
seems  as  tho  he  felt  the  need  of  resting 
his  eyes  by  raising  them  from  the  micro- 
scope and  looking  out  of  the  window  to 
focus  on  infinity.  Haeckel  is  essentially 
a  specialist  with  a  fondness  for  generali- 
zation. He  welcomed  the  change  in  the 
current  of  thought  that  set  in  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  effort  of 
the  new  century  to  get  at  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  mass  of  miscellaneous 
facts  that  the  old  century  had  heaped 
up.  It  was  with  intent  to  assist  in 
this  movement  that  he  produced,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  his  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,  intending  this  to  be  the  final 
expression  of  his  view  of  the  world, 
a  fragmentary  sketch  instead  of  the 
complete  "System  of  Monistic  Philos- 
ophy" which  he  had  projected  many 
years  ago  and  could  not  now  hope  to 
complete.  But  five  years  later  he  sup- 
plemented this  with  a  similar  popular 
volume,  The  Wonders  of  Life,  in  which 
he  replies  to  certain  criticisms  and  ex- 
plains the  biological  principles  on  which 
his  philosophy  is  based.  This,  unlike  the 
Riddle,  was  not  composed  at  various  in- 
tervals in  the  course  of  many  years  but 
was  written  uninterruptedly  during  four 
months  spent  at  Rapallo,  on  the  Italian 
Riviera,  when  he  was 

"stimulated  by  the  constant  sight  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  the  countless  inhabitants  of 
which  had,  for  fifty  years,  afforded  such  am- 
ple material  for  my  biological  studies ;  and 
my  solitary  walks  in  the  wild  gorges  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines  and  the  moving  spectacle 
of  its  forest-crowned  altars,  inspired  me  with 
a  feeling  of  the  unity  of  living  nature — a  feel- 
ing that  only  too  easily  fades .  away  in  the 
study   of    detail    in   the    laboratory." 

Professor  Haeckel  retired  from  active 
service  as  teacher  and  investigator  in 
IQ09  at  the  age  of  75.     "Indeed  I  am 


wholly  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  with  its  close  I  draw  the  line  under 
my  life's  work,"  he  said,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Wonders  of  Life  in  1904 
confirms  rather  than  contradicts  this,  for 
it  shows  that  he  maintains  his  position 
altogether  unshaken  by  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  in  philosophic 
thought.  Like  Herbert  Spencer  he  lived 
to  see  a  reaction  against  many  of  the 
opinions  for  which  he  fought  most  earn- 
estly. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  cocksure 
of  so  many  things  about  which  the  twen- 
tieth century  doubts.  We  are  not  so>  cer- 
tain that,  as  Haeckel  says,  everything 
can  be  reduced  to  the  motion  of  the 
atoms.  The  atom  itself  is  crumbling  and 
as  for  motion,  what  is  it?  The  ether  in 
the  reality  of  which  Haeckel  puts  im- 
plicit faith  is  to  us  a  doubtful,  perhaps 
an  unnecessary  hypothesis.  Vitalism  and 
teleology  are  coming  back  again  into  bi- 
ology in  new  forms.  Pluralism,  not  mon- 
ism, is  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  some 
carry  it  almost  to  polytheism.  Indeter- 
minism  finds  more  advocates  nowadays 
than  determinism.  Haeckel  makes  the 
first  law  of  thermodynamics  (conserva- 
tion of  energy)  one  of  the  corner  stones 
of  his  philosophy  but  has  little  regard 
for  the  second  (degradation  of  energy). 
Modern  thought  considers  the  second 
law  more  important  than  the  first.* 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  the  "Law 
of  Substance,"  which  is  Haeckel's  con- 
tribution to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  which  he  apparently  regards  as  of 
equal  importance  to  the  discoveries  of 
Lavoisier  and  Mayer.f  Speaking  for 
myself,  the  reason  I  cannot  accept  it  is 
because  it  is  absolutely  meaningless  to 
me.  We  know  what  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  matter  means.  It  means, 
among  other  things,  that  12  pounds  of 
carbon  when  burned  make  44  pounds  of 
carbon  dioxid,  which  we  may  decompose 
and  get  back  12  pounds  of  carbon  again. 
The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
means,  among  other  things,  that  when 
we  burn  12  pounds  of  carbon  we  pro- 
duce 135,305,600  foot-pounds  of  energy. 
But  what  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that 

*The  significance  of  this  change  of  emphasis  in  its 
hearing  on  metaphysical,  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
I  endeavored  to  explain  in  the  preceding  article  of 
this  series  (Ostwald,  in  The  Independent  of  May  2, 
1912). 

f  See  No.  20  of  the  thirty  theses  given  above. 
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matter  and  energy,  or  body  and  spirit, 
are  somehow  the  same  substance?  Even 
if  true,  does  it  make  a  bit  of  difference 
to  anybody  or  anything;  or  to  put  the 
query  into  the  pragmatic  form,  can  it  be 
true  if  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence to  anybody  or  anything?  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  this  formula  to  many  famous 
attempts  to  solve  the  "riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse" would  leave  less  of  them  intact 
than  in  the  case  of  Haeckel. 

The  Christian  reader  is  likely,  in  his 
irritation  at  what  appears  to  be  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  his  beliefs,  to  be 
too  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
ideas  of  Haeckel.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
religion  Haeckel  is  not  nearly  so  heret- 
ical as  he  assumes  or  is  presumed  to  be. 
Many  of  the  things  he  attacks  are  almost 
unrecognizable  caricatures  of  modern 
religious  views.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Riddle  and  the  Wonders 
were  written  at  a  time  when  he  saw  the 
German  Government  coming  under  the 
domination  of  the  Blue-Black  Block,  and 
when  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  coalition 
of  conservatives  and  clericals  threatened 
to  suppress  free  speech  and  to  check  the 
advance  of  science.  In  his  earlier  writ- 
ings his  views  are  exprest  in  much  more 
conciliatory  language.  Indeed,  his  pan- 
theism is  hardly  distinguishable  at  times 
from  theories  of  divine  immanence  such 
as  are  now  held  very  commonly  in  ortho- 
dox churches.  Wherein  lies  the  magic 
of  the  word  "monism"  if  not  in  our  in- 
grained prejudice  in  favor  of  unity,  in- 
herited from  the  fierce  monotheism  of 
the  Jews?  Is  not  Haeckel  then  borrow- 
ing the  thunders  of  Sinai  to  enforce  his 
new  religion? 

Mow  To  Read  Haeckel. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  <  Harper;  $1.50) 
is  the  best  popular  presentation  of  science 
and  philosophy  from  Haeckel's  point  of  view. 
This  may  be  supplemented  by  The  Wonders 
of  Life  (Harper;  $1.50),  in  which  he  devel- 
ops more  fully  the  biological  side  and  defends 
himself  against  certain  criticisms  To  these 
should  he  added  the  very  interesting  life  of 
Haeckel  by  W.   Bdlsche  (Jacobs;  $4).    (heap 

editions    of    these    three    are    published    1>\     the 

Rationalist  Press  Association,  London,  at  six- 
pence. They,  as  well  as  other  works  of 
Haeckel.  are  translated  by  Joseph  McCabe, 
who  was  trained  as  a  Catholic  priest  but  now 
devotes  himself  to  anticlerical  propaganda. 

The    Natural    History    of   Creation     (Apple 
ton;  $5)  and  The  Evolution  of  Man  (Apple- 


ton  or  Putnam;  $5)  are  both  intended  to  ex- 
plain in  a  way  comprehensible  to  the  general 
reader  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  the  biological. facts  on 
which  it  is  based.  Special  addresses  by 
Haeckel  are  translated  under  the  titles  of: 
Monism  as  Connecting  Religion  and  Science 
(Macmillan;  80  cents)  and  Last  Words  on 
Evolution  (New  York:  Eckler;  $1).  Of  his 
Indische  Reisebilder  there  are  two  versions 
in  English;  one  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Boggs  entitled 
"India  and  Ceylon,"  which  is  neither  literal 
nor  complete,  and  one  by  Clara  Bell,  "A  Visit 
to  Ceylon"  (Eckler;  $1),  which  is  better. 
An  article  by  Haeckel  on  "Psyche"  was  print- 
ed in  The  Independent,  September  21,  191 1. 
On  the  personal  side  may  be  read  Herman 
Schauffauer's  sketches,  "Haeckel,  a  Colossus  of 
Science"  (North  American  Review,  August, 
T910),  and  "A  Talk  with  Haeckel  at  Home," 
in  T.  P's  Magazine,  1912;  Elbert  Hubbard's 
'"Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great 
Scientists,"  and  Joseph  McCabe's  "A  Scien- 
tist's Sunset  Years,"  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
August  7,  1909.  A  few  of  the  more  notewor- 
thy of  the  books  and  articles  on  Haeckelism 
in  English  are:  "Life  and  Matter,"  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  a  criticism  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  spiritualist;  the  discussion  between  Lodge 
and  McCabe  in  Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
315  and  741 ;  "The  World  View  of  a  Scien- 
tist." by  Frank  Thilly  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Vol.  LXI,  pp.  407-425;  "Ernst 
Haeckel,  Darwinist,  Monist,"  by  V.  L.  Kel- 
logg, in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol. 
LXXVI,  pp.  136-142;  "Haeckel  and  Monism," 
by  J.  Butler  Burke,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review,  1907 ;  "Lucretius  and  Haeckel,"  by 
V .  B.  R.  Hellems,  in  University  of  Colorado 
Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  1905;  "Religion  as  a  Cred- 
ible Doctrine,"  by  W.  H.  Mallock ;  "Haeck- 
el's Monism  False,"  by  Rev.  F.  Ballard ;  "The 
Old  Riddle  and  the  Newesi  Answer,"  by 
Father  Gerard:  "Haeckel's  Critics  Answered," 
by  Joseph  McCabe  (London:  Rationalist 
Press):  "Haeckel's  Answer  to  the  Jesuits" 
(  New  York:  TrutJisccker)  ;  "Haeckel  and  His 
Methods."  by  R.  L.  Mangan,  in  the  Catholic 
World,  May.  1909.  The  monism  of  Dr.  Paul 
Cams,  of  Chicago,  is  a  different  variety  from 
Haeckel's  as  hi'  has  pointed  out  in  the  Mon- 
ist. Vol.  11,  p.  p>S;  Vol.  IV,  p.  228,  and  Vol. 
Ml.    p.    120. 

Of  the  immense  body  of  literature  in  Ger- 
man on  Haeckel  it  is  impossible  to  give 
space  even  to  titles.  The  bibliography 
appended  to  Ernst  Haeckel:  Versuch  einer 
Chronik  seines  Lebens  mid  Wirkens,  b>  Wal 
ther  \l;i\  (Leipzig:  Barth,  k.x*)),  devotes  14 
es  t«>  the  tiths  of  Haeckel's  writings,  4 
pages  to  a  list  of  biographical  books  and 
sketches,  and  [3  pages  to  a  list  ,»f  criticisms 
.md   discussions  of   Haeckelism. 

Die  Welt  rats  el  and  Die  Lcbenswunder  are 
published  by  Vlfred  Kroner,  Leipzig,  at  8 
marks  each,  "i-  1  mark  for  tin-  popular  edi 
''"'is.  The  monistic  movemenl  may  he  fol- 
lowed by  the  pamphlets  of  the  society, 
\\  hich  m. i\  be  obtained,  ;n  50  Pf  ordinarily, 
From  the  Verlag  des  Deutsche*  Monisien 
bundes,  Berlin,  \Y.  57. 

\i  w  York  (  1 1  v. 


Sleeping  in  the  Open 

BY  ROBERT   H.  VAN   COURT 


ONE  of  the  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  is  found  in  the  revival 
of  interest  in  country  living  and 
in  the  increased  zest  in  every  form  of 
outdoor  activity  which  has  seized  upon 
the  American  people  during  the  past  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years.  This  love  of  life 
in  the  open  and  the  sports  and  pastimes 
which  it  makes  possible  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  national  life,  and  is 
shared  everywhere  by  people  of  all  ages 
and  classes. 

It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  to  find 
that  our  new  attitude  toward  this  impor- 
tant phase  of  life  has  influenced  our  hab- 
its of  living  and  consequently  the  plan- 
ning and  arrangement  of  our  homes. 
Fresh  air  and  sunshine,  which  our 
grandparents  strove  so  earnestly  to  ex- 
clude from  the  house,  are  now  regarded 
as  vitally  necessary,  and  our  homes  are 
being  built  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  during  as  many 
hours  of  the  day  as  possible.  One  would 
almost  as  soon  think  of  planning  a  home 
without  heating  apparatus  as  of  arrang- 
ing living  rooms  or  bedrooms  without 
cross  current  ventilation,  which  means 
the  placing  of  windows  or  outer  open- 
ings to  make  possible  a  constantly  mov- 
ing current  of  fresh  and  uncontaminated 
air. 

This  new  appreciation  of  fresh  air 
and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
of  proper  ventilation  have  very  naturally 
1  d  to  the  desire  of  securing  more  of  it, 
and  everywhere  the  custom  of  sleeping 
with  windows  at  least  partially  open  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  is  finding  acceptance. 
Camping  and  summer  life  in  the  woods, 
w  here  sleeping  must  perforce  be  more  or 
less  in  the  open,  first  demonstrated  the 
healthfulness  of  the  practice  of  sleeping 
out  of  doors,  and  h°s  led  to  its  being 
adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  permanent 
homes,  for  who  would  willingly  sleep  in 
a  stuffy  and  poorly  ventilated  bedroom 
during  the  warm  nights  of  an  American 
summer  with  recollections  still  green  in 
memory  of  other  nights  spent  in  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  open  air? 
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Ihen,  again,  the  benefits  of  open-air 
sleeping  have  long  been  urged  by  physi- 
cians who  insisted  that  their  patients  in- 
hale, during  their  sleeping  hours,  even 
in  winter,  the  dry  air  of  Colorado  or  the 
balsam-scented  air  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  it  is  but  logical  to  suppose  that  if 
this  treatment  be  efficacious  in  making 
the  weak  strong  it  may  also  be  the  means 
of  making  the  strong  more  healthy  and 
vigorous.  It  is  said  that  in  one  city  of 
Colorado,  noted  particularly  for  its  de- 
lightful climate,  almost  one-half  of  the 
homes  are  provided  with  some  form  of 
open-air  sleeping*  arrangements,  many  of 
which  are  in  use  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  sleeping  porch  or 
veranda,  or  the  same  thing  called  by  an- 
other name,  has  everywhere  become  a 
really  recognized  institution,  regarded 
no  longer  as  a  fad  or  an  innovation,  but 
almost  as  necessary  as  a  system  for 
lighting  or  heating,  particularly  if  the 
home  be  in  the  country  or  in  even  a 
semi-suburban  locality. 

The  originators  of  any  custom  are 
called  upon  to  do  considerable  mission- 
ary work  before  their  tenets  obtain  any 
wide  acceptance,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  those  hardy  and  adventurous 
souls  who  first  proposed  and  actually  put 
into  practice  so  daring  and  startling  an 
innovation  as  the  actual  sleeping  in  the 
open  air.  Consumption  was  prophesied, 
or  that  pneumonia  or  diphtheria  would 
surely  be  their  reward,  but  when  those 
who  put  their  theories  into  consistent 
practice  were  found  to  be  in  better  health 
and  strength  and  more  robust  than  ever, 
the  custom  met  with  a  grudging  accept- 
ance, and  after  a  time  made  many  con- 
verts. The  missionary  days  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  have  now,  howTever,  passed 
away ;  the  idea  has  come  into  its  own, 
and  the  sleeping  porch  is  accorded  a 
welcome  and  honored  place  in  the  coun- 
try or  suburban  home,  as  will  be  seen  if 
one  examines  any  of  the  books  or  maga- 
zines dealing  with  the  planning,  building 
or  furnishing  of  the  modern  home.  Its 
utility  rs   recognized   and   its   use  estab- 
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lished  and  in  every  part  of  the  country 
its  benefits  are  being  extolled — and  they 
are  legion.  The  objection  is  sometimes 
made  that  open-air  sleeping  rooms  are 
ugly  and  awkward  in  appearance,  and 
that  their  use  is  apt  to  upset  the  care- 
fully planned  dignity  and  balance  which 
is  so  important  a  consideration  in  the 
building  of   the   home.      These   sleeping 


verandas  are  generally  in  the  form  of 
upstairs  porches,  usually  semi-enclosed, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  their  use 
should  not  add  to  rather  than  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  exterior. 
This  can  often  be  done  by  placing  the 
sleeping  porch  directly  over  the  first  floor 
veranda,  and  by  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the    building    itself    rather    than    as    an 


\   BED  MOUNTED  UPON   WHEELS  IS   EASILY    MOVED  TO    rm    SLEEPING   PORCH 
In  tins  illustration  is  ihown  an  out-of-dooi    sleeping  imc.hi   leading  from  an  indoor  Bleeping  room  in  a  house    u 
Salem,   Mass.,  over  ili<-  lowei    itor]   veranda.     This  Bleeping  room  is  inclosed  with  wire  netting  and  canvas. 


HOW  TO  SLEEP  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 
This  log  cabin   is  built   with  a  veranda   for  general   lounging  and   an   upper  porch   for   sleeping   purposes 


addition  tacked  on  as  an  afterthought. 
These  two  porches  may  be  planned  as  a 
wing  and  given  an  architectural  dignity 
highly  becoming  their  importance  as  so 
necessary  a  part  of  the  house.  The 
verandas,  upper  and  lower,  should  be 
carefully  placed  where  they  will  have  a 
southern  exposure  or  where  they  will 
catch  the  prevailing  breezes,  and  the 
sleeping  porch  might  be  so  planned  that 
it  may  be  reached  from  at  least  two  bed- 
rooms by  windows  extending  to  the  floor. 
Its  exterior  may  be  arranged  to  agree 
with  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  in  a  way  to  emphasize  its  dig- 
nity, for  there  is  no  end  to  the  ingenuity 
and  variety  of  good  taste  or  to  its  ex- 
pression in  the  arrangement  of  such 
domestic  utilities.  An  upstairs  porch 
may  be  easily  made  into  the  most  com- 
fortable and  inviting  of  open-air  bed- 
rooms. Curtains  or  movable  screens 
may  be  arranged  as  protection  against 
drafts,  or  glass  panels  may  enclose  the 
porch,  and  be  opened  as  much  or  as  little 
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as  one  may  desire.  Wire  screens  or 
frames  covered  with  mosquito  netting 
are  easily  fitted  into  place  if  their  use  is 
required.  The  furnishings  of  such  a 
sleeping  veranda  are,  of  course,  quite 
simple,  being  confined  chiefly  to  beds 
either  of  iron  or  else  of  wire-covered 
cots,  covered  with  thin  mattresses.  A 
chair  or  two'  is  generally  in  order,  with 
perhaps  a  rug  upon  the  floor  at  the  bed- 
side. Even  a  really  enthusiastic  out-of- 
door  sleeper  will  want  to  undress  and 
dress  in  a  heated  room  if  his  love  for  the 
open  air  be  strong  enough  to  prompt  his 
use  of  the  sleeping  balcony  during  the 
cold  months  of  winter,  and  in  planning 
such  an  arrangement  it  should  be  made 
to  open  from  a  bedroom.  A  family  of 
children  enjoy  an  arrangement  for  out- 
of-door  sleeping  which  is  practical  and 
ingenious  and  yet  exceedingly  inexpen- 
sive. The  room  which  serves  as  their 
nursery  connects  by  a  wide  French  win- 
dow with  a  balcony  which  is  so  screened 
with  glass  that  it  may  be  entirely  or  par- 


THE  SLEEPING  BALCONY  IS  AS  ESSENTIAL  IN   MODERN  HOUSE  MAKING  AS  THE  VERANDA 
Here   the  balcony  shown   is  on   the   left,   opening    from    a   bedroom    and    placed   where   it    catches    all    the    breezes 

from   three   directions 


tially  opened  to  the  air.  The  window  is 
made  without  the  usual  sill,  and  as  the 
little  beds  are  upon  wheels,  the  children 
are  undrest  before  the  nursery  fire, 
tucked  snugly  into  their  beds,  covered 
with  the  lightest  and  yet  the  warmest  of 
eiderdown  quilt:;,  and  then  wheeled  out 
into  the  open  air.  As  this  practice  is 
continued  the  entire  year,  their  nurse  has 
been  known  to  find  their  beds  covered 
with  snow  in  the  morning.  Their  neigh- 
bors have  threatened  to  report  the  case 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  but  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  delight  in  it,  their  par- 
ents strongly  advocate  it.  and  the  sturdy 
growth  and  perfect  health  and  strength 
of  the  children  themselves  arc  the  mosl 
potent  answer  to  the  criticisms  of  neigh- 
bors, some  of  whom  are  now  beginning 
to  adopt  open-air  sleeping  themselves. 

In  main  city  homes  use  is  made  of  flat 
roof  surfaces  upon  whieh  to  plan  the 
most  fascinating  of  roof  gardens,  whieh 


are  also  sometimes  used  as  open-air 
sleeping  rooms.  In  a  certain  old-fash- 
ioned quarter  of  downtown  New  York 
is  a  house  where,  in  the  upper  story,  a 
young  artist  has  his  studio.  The  floor 
below  possesses  an  extension  so  that  a 
flat  roof  some  20  by  30  feet  lay  just  out- 
side his  studio  windows.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  roof  garden,  particu- 
larly as  the  roof  is  almost  covered  by 
the  overhanging  boughs  of  a  huge  tree 
which  has  managed  somehow  to  escape 
destruction !  A  floor  of  light  slats  was 
laid  to  protect  the  roof  of  tin.  the  garden 
made  beautiful  with  jardinieres  of  grow 
ing  plants,  and  a  hedge  of  privit,  which 
ro\\n  in  a  number  of  long,  narrow 
boxes  and  which  surrounds  the  roof 
garden.  Hammocks,  wicker  chairs  and 
Other   out-of-door    furnishings   are   used. 

and  rugs  and  cushions  add  to  the  beauty 

and    interest   of  the  place.      Tn   the  even 
ing  dinner  is  served  upon  the  roof  and 
here    the     family    may    linger    amid    the 
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RAISING  THE   ROOF   HAS   GREATLY   IMPROVED   THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THIS   HOUSE 
Furthermore  it  has  made  practicable  a   spacious    open-air   sleeping   room.      The    house   shown   in   this   illustration 

stands  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 


shrubbery  and  flowers.  The  roof  garden 
later  on  becomes  an  open-air  bedroom, 
where,  under  an  awning,  or  merely 
under  the  branches  of  the  old  elm,  much 
of  the  peace  and  comfort  of  rural  out- 
of-doors  is  enjoyed  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  roadway  and  not  far  from  the 


"Sixth  Avenue  Elevated."  The  success 
of  this  roof  garden  and  its  usefulness  as 
a  sleeping  place  may  have  inspired  a 
more  modest  but  quite  successful  ar- 
rangement in  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Here 
was  a  flat  roof  about  5  by  10  which  cov- 
ered  a  bay   window   and   which   is   just 
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outside  the  window  of  a  living  room. 
As  the  house  is  merely  rented  it  seemed 
unwise  to  incur  any  undue  expense  in 
converting-  the  space  into  any  but  the 
simplest  of  breathing  places,  but  ingenu- 
ity and  good  taste  have  produced  very 
interesting  results  at  a  very  small  expen- 
diture of  dollars  and  cents.  A  very 
simple  railing  was  placed  about  the  roof, 
a  floor  of  wooden  slats  was  laid  and  an 
awning  was  put  in  place,  so  arranged 
that  it  may  ,be  easily  lowered  or  raised. 
The  little  retreat,  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive with  a  few  vines  and  plants,  is  be- 
loved by  its  owners,  for  it  supplies  a 
tiny  but  comfortble  lounging  place  dur- 
ing the  day  and  an  open-air  sleeping 
room  at  night. 

In  still  another  suburban  home  an 
open-air  "dormitory"  has  been  secured. 
In  planning  the  house  the  architect 
merely  provided  for  raising  the  roof 
some  8  or  10  feet  higher  than  the  level 
upon  which  it  would  ordinarily  have 
been  built,  and  has  planned,  as  supports, 
piers  which  are  covered  with  the  shingles 
of  which  the  house  itself  is  built.  The 
result  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
exterior  of  the  house  and  the  most  de- 
lightful of  open-air  rooms,  which,  as  it 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
house,  is  of  unusual  size.  Being  shaded 
from  the  sun  during  the  day  and  yet 
open  upon  all  sides,  it  is  generally  cool, 
and  it  affords  a  view  over  a  particularly 
beautiful  stretch  of  suburban  country. 
During  the  day  it  fulfils  various  func- 
tions as  a  playground  or  a  tea  garden, 
and  at  night,  with  the  arrangement  of 
screens,  it  becomes  a  number  of  sleeping 
rooms,  which  are  used  by  the  entire- 
family. 

A  home  upon,  the  banks  of  the  Des- 
plaines  River,  near  Chicago,  is  provided 
with  an  out-of-door  sleeping  porch  so 
unusual  and  interesting  that  it  deserves 
a  passing  mention.  The  district  is 
altogether  rural  and  the  house  is  set  al 
most  literally  in  a  forest.  The  flat  deck 
of  a  porch  upon  which  opened  a  bed- 
room window  Ins  been  arranged  with  a 
roof  of  glass  which  is  usually  open,  but 
which  may  be  readily  lowered  should  a 
shower  occur.  About  the  sides-  are  hung 
curtains  of  "khaki,"  which  are.  attached 
by  brass  rings  to  -lender  metal  rods,  and 
which  art-  pushed  back  unless  needed  as* 


protection  from  dampness  or  a  draft. 
This  very  simple  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  to  sleep  almost  in  the  heart  of 
a  forest,  for  only  a  few  feet  away  and 
above  the  iron  beds  which  are  used  are 
the  trunks  and  boughs  and  the  foliage 
of  trees,  and  the  fragrance  of  pines  is 
always  in  the  air.  In  this  wonderful 
sleeping  place,  entirely  in  the  open,  one 
may  sleep  under  the  silent  stars  or  the 
silver  moonlight  may  fall  between  the 
heavy  foliage  of  the  overhanging  boughs. 
In  the  fall  the  rich  tints  of  autumn  leaves 
are  just  overhead,  and  during  the  winter, 
when  the  glass  roof  is  lowered,  the 
snow-laden  branches  of  the  trees  are  just 
outside.  Perhaps  only  in  such  a  place 
can  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  a 
thunderstorm  be  fully  appreciated.  Im- 
agine being  tucked  snugly  in  bed,  pro- 
tected from  the  all-surrounding  damp- 
ness,  and  watching  just  overhead  the 
terrific  downpour  of  rain  and  the  flashes 
of  lightning  which  accompany  such  an 
upheaval  of  nature. 

( hie   of   the   encouraging    features   of 
the   interest   which   is   taken   in   country 
living   and   in   all    forms   of   out-of-door 
enjoyment  is  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to 
all    classes    of   people,    for    it    offers    as 
much — possibly  more — to  the  poor  as  it 
brings  to  the  rich.     An  example  of  the 
longing    for    the    open    air    and    for    the 
physical  upbuilding  which  it  gives  may 
be  seen  in  the  crowded  districts  of  any 
American    city,    and    in    the    number    of 
people  who  may  be  seen  sleeping  upon 
the    grass    in    city    parks    and    squares 
where,  during  the  worst  of  the  summer's 
heat,    the    practice    is    permitted.      The 
opposite   of   this   very    simple   means   oi 
enjoying   the   freshness  of  the   open   air 
may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  and  luxu- 
rious   open-air    sleeping    roofs    and    bal- 
conies which  architects  are  planning  for 
city    homes    and    upon    country    estates. 
Between    these   widely   separated   exam- 
ples   are    all    kinds   of    sleeping   porches, 
open-air  verandas,  and   many  and  divers 
contrivances  which   fulfil  the  same  pur 
.  and  the  health  and  strength  which 
sleeping    in    the    open    affords    and    the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  movement  is 
being  received  are  greatly  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  an-  putting  the  idea 
int<>  consistent   practii 
•k  City. 


The  Mood  of  England 

BY  EDWARD  PORRITT 


BEFORE  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1832  the  House, 
at  the  instance  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, occasionally  devoted  a  day  to  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Those  were  the  days  when  there  was  no 
pressure  for  legislation ;  when  sessions 
were  short;  when  everything  at  West- 
minster moved  at  a  leisurely  pace ;  when 
the  landed  aristocracy  controlled  both 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  thru  this  control  of  Par- 
liament also  dominated  the  Cabinet  and 
every  department  of  state.  There  is  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
day who  can  recall  a  discussion  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  on  the  state  of  the 
nation ;  but  it  would  seem  to  a  recent 
visitor  to  England  that  the  people 
themselves  have  taken  over  the  discus- 
sion of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  are 
discussing  it  in  newer  and  wider 
aspects ;  for  there  is  no  question  on 
which  public  attention  is  riveted  today 
so  much  as  the  hard  lot  of  the  class  that 
has  been  described  since  the  days  of 
George  III  as  the  "lower  orders." 

Not  long  ago  I  made  a  call  in  Lon- 
don on  a  man  of  international  fame 
as  a  writer  on  political  science,  and  in 
particular  on  recent  developments  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  England.  From 
me  he  wanted  to  know  the  issues  on 
which  the  approaching  Presidential  elec- 
tion will  turn.  I  told  him  that  they  were 
all  economic,  and  that  politics  in  the 
United  States  today  were  centered  more 
than  ever  on  economic  questions.  "It  is 
beginning  to  be  the  same  in  England," 
he  replied ;  and  as  I  went  about  in  Lon- 
don and  in  provincial  England,  I  realized 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  In  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Parliament  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment bill  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  church  in  Wales, 
as  well  as  a  home  rule  bill  for  Ireland. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  bill  for  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  church  in  Wales 
would  have  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
among  nonconformists  all  over  Eng- 
land.    Today  it  is  clear  that  in  England 
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few  people  are  showing  any  enthusiasm 
for  the  proposal  of  the  government  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church  in 
Wales.  The  only  public  meetings  in 
England  on  the  question  are  those  of 
churchmen  who  are  opposed  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Welsh  church ; 
while  the  free  churchmen,  and  those 
people  who  have  no  steady  use  for  any 
of  the  churches,  seem  to  be  indifferent 
as  to  whether  the  church  in  Wales  goes 
on  as  it  is,  or  whether  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  it  meets  the  fate  that 
befel  the  Irish  church  at  the  hands  of 
Gladstone  in  1869. 

Time  and  again  I  discust  the  work 
of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  191 1 — 
the  veto  act  and  the  insurance  bill,  and 
also  the  work  that  the  government  had 
outlined  for  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1912.  I  talked  these  over  with  men 
who  are  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  with  men  in  the  press 
gallery.  I  cannot  recall  any  mention, 
sympathetic  or  otherwise,  of  the  gov- 
ernment proposal  of  disestablishment  of 
the  church  in  Wales.  Had  I  gone  into 
Wales,  perhaps  I  might  have  discovered 
some  enthusiasm  over  the  prospect  of 
speedy  disestablishment  of  the  church 
there.  In  England  I  found  none  at  all. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  established 
church  in  England  was  much  more  than 
an  anomaly — when  tithes  and  church 
rates  were  a  burden  that  was  acutely  felt 
by  nonconformists,  and  when  also  the 
church  was  in  possession  of  privileges 
that  often  meant  rank  injustice  for  men 
and  women  who  were  not  of  its  mem- 
bership. But  most  of  these  grievances, 
thanks  to  the  agitation  of  the  old  school 
of  nonconformists,  were  long  ago  reme- 
died;  and  if  the  bishops  were  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  established 
church  would  lift  its  heavy  and  retard- 
ing hands  from  the  common  schools,  it 
would  not  be  much  of  a  grievance  that 
the  church  remained  established.  Estab- 
lished or  disestablished,  socially  it  will 
remain  the  dominant  church,  and  nomi- 
nally at  least  the  church  of  the  aristoc- 
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racy.  Gladstone  carried  the  election  of 
1868  on  the  question  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  church.  If  Asquith 
were  to  go  to  the  country  tomorrow  on 
the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  church  in  Wales,  I  do  not  think  his 
policy  would  gain  him  a  single  addi- 
tional seat  outside  the  principality. 

With  home  rule  really  in  sight,  Ulster 
was  so  much  worked  up  that  its  people 
— or,  at  any,  rate,  some  of  them — were 
threatening  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  if  a 
parliament  is  set  up  in  Dublin.  Ulster 
was  apparently  so  much  aroused  that  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  there  were 
news  that  gatling  guns  had  been  smug- 
gled into  Belfast  and  Derry,  as  Kruger 
smuggled  them  into  Pretoria  in  piano 
cases,  when  he  became  convinced  that 
some  unpleasantness  was  coming  be- 
tween the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain. 
But  just  as  keen  interest  in  Welsh  dis- 
establishment was  confined  to  Wales,  so 
the  fervent  opposition  to  the  home  rule 
bill  was  seemingly  confined  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster.  The  Conservatives  se- 
cured nearly  twenty  years  of  power  at 
Westminster  by  their  opposition  to  Glad- 
stone's home  rule  bills  ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Conservative  leaders  to  home 
rule  counted  for  little  or  nothing  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  at  the  general  elec- 
tions of  1906  and  1910. 

A  new  generation  of  voters  had  come 
on  the  electoral  lists  between  1886  and 
1906,  a  generation  that  could  not  be 
scared  as  were  the  voters  in  1886  and 
1895;  ar,d  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  op- 
position to  home  rule  carried  a  single 
parliamentary  constituency  in  England 
or  Scotland  at  the  last  three  general  elec- 
tions. Home  rule  for  Ireland  now  seems 
to  be  accepted  as  inevitable  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  in 
Ireland  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  method 
of  relieving  the  ll<mse  of  Commons  of 
some  of  its  enormous  pressure  of  work 
by  many  people  who  in  [886  were 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  any  concession  to 
the  persistent  demands  of  four-fifths  of 
the  Irish  people. 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  if 
Parliament  were  dissolved,  and  there 
were  a  general  election  on  the  home  rule 
question  as  there  was  in  [886,  that  the 
Liberal  government  would  come  back 
with  a  large  majority.  Today  there  could 


not  be  an  election  exclusively  on  the 
home  rule  question ;  and  if  there  were  an 
election  with  home  rule  as  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  issues,  the  fact  that  the  Conserva- 
tives are  committed  to  protection  might 
save  the  Asquith  government  from  de- 
feat. The  government  has  lost  much 
ground  in  the  country.  Since  the  general 
election  it  has  lost  seven  bye-elections, 
including  that  in  South  Manchester  on 
March  5,  and  that  in  Crewe  on  July  26, 
and  with  the  Lords'  veto  question  settled, 
if  protection  were  not  an  issue,  the  Lib- 
eral party  could  go  into  a  general  elec- 
tion with  but  little  hope  of  success. 

There  might  be  some  gains  for  the 
Labor  and  Socialist  parties,  which  today 
are  not  nearly  so  concerned  in  the  fate 
of  the  Asquith  government  as  they  were 
from  1909  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 
191 1,  when  the  budget  of  1909  and  the 
Lords'  veto  bill  were  in  the  balance.  But 
there  would  be  many  losses  and  few 
gains  for  the  Liberals ;  chiefly  because 
the  Liberal  government  has  shed  some 
of  its  liberalism  since  it  came  into  power 
in  1906.  Its  foreign  policy  in  regard  to 
Morocco,  Tripoli  and  Persia  is  Con- 
servative at  bottom,  and  more  like  the 
foreign  policy  of  Beaconsfield  from  1874 
to  1880  than  suggestive  of  a  government 
that  is  dependent  on  Radical,  Labor  and 
Socialist  votes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  its  support.  All  thru  the  re- 
cent crises  in  foreign  afTairs  the  Asquith 
government  had  the  support  of  the 
Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  i.s 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  But 
this  would  be  no  recommendation  for 
Liberal  candidates  at  a  general  election. 
Many  Liberals  and  most  Radicals  of  the 
rank  and  file  would  much  prefer  to  see 
(  "onservative  foreign  policy  carried  out 
by  Conservatives  rather  than  by  a  Lib- 
eral government.  In  that  case  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  I  louse  of  Commons  and  in 
the  country  might  make  itself  felt,  and 
to  some  degree  affect  the  policy  of  the 
Conservatives.  Similarly  if  seventy-odd 
millions  sterling  a  year  must  be  spent  on 
military  and  naval  forces  and  on  death- 
dealing  equipment  for  war.  most  11011- 
official  Liberals  would  prefer  t«>  see  the 
Conservatives  responsible  for  these  huge 
and  burdensome  expenditures  and  for 
the  policies  responsible  for  them. 

Another    reason    for    the    lack    of    en 
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thusiasm  for  the  Liberal  Government 
last  winter  is  the  creation  of  peerages 
and  baronetcies.  More  than  fifty  peerages 
have  been  created  since  November,  1905, 
and  about  as  many  baronetcies — all  by  a 
government  kept  in  power  by  the  votes 
of  the  democracy  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  a  government  whose  more 
prominent  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  never  tired  of  proclaiming 
at  by-elections  that  the  Liberal  party 
stands  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  while 
the  Conservative  party  is  the  party 
of  a  class  and  of  privilege.  No  Con- 
servative government  in  the  space  of  six 
years  ever  bestowed  as  many  peerages 
and  baronetcies  as  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment has  done  since  1905.  Nearly  every 
one  of  these  creations  means  sooner  or 
later  a  recruit  for  the  permanent  forces 
of  Toryism  and  privilege,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  parasitic  class 
— men  in  livery,  gamekeepers,  gillies 
and  puppy-walkers — by  whom  the  land- 
ed class  surrounds  itself  to  add  to  its  im- 
portance or  to  minister  to  its  pleasures. 

It  is  obvious  too  that  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment has  lost  ground  by  its  shilly- 
shallying on  the  woman's  suffrage  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  some  degree  by  the  fre- 
quent and  quick  changes  of  men  in  the 
Cabinet  from  one  office  to  another.  A 
referendum  at  this  time  would  almost 
certainly  be  in  favor  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland ;  but  this  is  quite  another  matter 
•from  prophesying  that  if  the  Asquith 
government  were  now  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  go  to  the  country  on  home  rule 
there  would  be  a  majority  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  there  were  a  Liberal  majority 
it  would  be  because  the  industrial  con- 
stituencies dislike  the  protectionist  policy 
of  the  Conservatives  and  dread  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  that  would  follow 
import  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lords and  farmers. 

It  is  the  increased  cost  of  living  that 
has  to  a  large  extent  brought  about  the 
labor  unrest  that  has  marked  191 1  and 
1 91 2  more  than  any  years  since  the  fac- 
tory era  began  in  England.  It  is  this 
that  accounted  for  the  great  strike  on  the 
railways  in  1911 — the  greatest  upheaval 
that  England  had  ever  seen,  until  the 
strike  in  the  coal  industry  came  in 
March  this  year.     It  is  this  increase  in 


the  cost  of  living,  an  increase  that  has 
outrun  any  increase  in  wages  in  nearly 
every  industry  for  the  last  ten  years,  that 
has  focused  public  attention  on  the  con- 
dition of  England  question,  and  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  nearly  two-and-three 
quarter  million  men  in  regular  employ- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  whose 
wages  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  shil- 
lings a  week.  Of  these  320,000  receive 
less  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week;  640,- 
000  wages  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
shillings,  and  1,600,000  earn  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  shillings  a  week. 
Housekeepers  in  London  assured  me 
that  today  the  sovereign — twenty  shil- 
lings— has  only  the  purchasing  power  of 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  nineties ;  and  it  is 
the  widespread  and  acute  realization  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  ex- 
plains why  popular  sympathy  was  so 
generally  with  the  railway  men  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  in  191 1  and  with  the 
miners  in  their  recent  successful  demand 
for  a  minimum  wage. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  ra:'lway  men  in 
England  are  paid  wages  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  shillings  a  week.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  are  paid  not  more 
than  sixteen  shillings.  Wages  of  rail- 
way men  in  England  are  lower  than 
those  of  railway  men  in  any  other  Eng- 
lish-speaking country ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  agriculture,  lower  than  in  any 
other  large  industry  in  England.  They 
have  always  been  low,  because  when  the 
railway  era  began  railway  men  were 
drawn  from  farm  laborers,  and  at  that 
time  wages  in  all  industries  were  de- 
prest  by  the  statute-made  conditions, 
so  vividly  described  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  in  their  new  book  on  the  Vil- 
lage Laborer  from  1760  to  1832 — condi- 
tions directly  due  to  the  adverse  changes 
in  the  social  economy  of  rural  England 
brought  about  in  the  eighteenth  and  first 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  wholesale  enclosure  of  commons 
and  waste  lands.  Except  the  engine 
men,  and  mechanics  employed  in  the 
railway  shops,  wages  of  railway  men 
have  always  lagged  much  behind  those 
of  men  in  all  other  industries  except 
agriculture.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
men  engaged  in  handling  the  traffic — 
porters,  shunters  and  signal  men  and 
drivers  of  teams  for  the  railways — were 
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never  paid  more  than  a  mere  subsistence 
wage ;  and  it  was  because  this  wage, 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living  of  the 
last  few  years,  fell  below  subsistence 
level,  that  there  came  the  great  strike  of 
191 1  and  the  strikes  following  it. 

Not  all  of  the  unrest  of  the  labor 
world  of  England  is  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Over  and  above  this  there 
is  a  widespread  and  constantly  growing 
conviction  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  modern  industry  has  labor  in  Eng- 
land had  a  fair  share  of  what  it  pro- 
duced. The  reasons  that  are  advanced 
for  the  growth  of  this  feeling  in  the 
working  classes  were  variously  described 
to  me.  By  some-  it  was  ascribed  to  the 
budget  of  1909  and  to  the  statistics  as  to 
the  wealth  of  England  that  were  the 
commonplaces  of  popular  discussion  of 
the  budget  that  went  on  from  April  to 
November  of  that  year.  By  others  it 
was  attributed  to  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda so  vigorously  and  continuously 
waged  in  most  of  the  larger  urban  cen- 
ters of  population.  One  journalist  with 
thirty  years'  experience  of  London  and 
of  the  Press  Gallery  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed it,  pointing  to  the  continuous  pro- 
cession of  motor  cars  that  was  passing 
westward  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, declared  "these  things  are  more 
responsible  for  the  labor  unrest  this  win- 
ter than  all  the  Socialist  speech-making. 

The  motor  car  is  a  constant  and 
irritating     reminder    of     the    wealth    oi 


the  landlord  and  the  employing  classes; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
motor  car  has  had  its  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  existing  social  un- 
rest and  the  growing  disposition  of  the 
working  classes  to  demand  a  larger 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  labor.  But 
after  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  ostentation  of  the 
wealthy,  the  fact  that  best  accounts  for 
social  unrest  is  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion legislation  since  1870.  The  gov- 
erning class,  from  its  own  point  of 
view,  did  well  to  neglect  the  education 
of  the  common  people — to  order  things 
so  that  until  1870  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  wage-earners  grew  up  unable 
to  read  or  write.  The  older  conditions 
as  to  education  and  also  as  to  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise,  gave  the  employ- 
ing class  an  admirably  docile  proletariat. 
Today  this  proletariat  can  read  and 
write.  The  half  penny  newspapers  are 
everywhere  available ;  and  moreover  this 
proletariat  has  votes.  Until  near  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  gov- 
erning* class  could  rest  in  the  assurance 
that  poverty  was  the  inevitable  and  here- 
ditary lot  of  the  "lower  orders."  Today 
the  lower  orders  are  disputing  that  com- 
fortable theory  of  their  ''betters."  Hence 
the  new  and  widespread  discussion  of 
the  state  of  the  nation  that  was  the 
dominant  note  in  England  of  the  winter 
of  1911-12. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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BY   ANNE    RICHARDSON   TALBOT 


I  Iowkvkk   far  her  ( ag<  r   feel 

Have  wandered  since  she  went,  I   know 
In  Spring  the>   fain  would  turn  t<>  greel 

Our  homely  lilac's  purple  blow . 

Perhaps  along  Elysian  ways 
She  sec^   the   asphodel   unfold, 

And  yel    I   think   in  Spring  she  prays 
'I'o  find  our  dandelion's  gold. 


\ltln»  in  Heaven  the  atmosphere 

She   breathes   be   sweel    with   perfuuu    rare 
I  know   she  longs,  as  Spring  draws  near, 

To  scent  our  fruit   blooms  <>n  the  air. 

Tho  green  the  fields  <>f   Paradise, 
[ts  waters  still,  its  pastures  new, 

She  se<  s   'mid   all   the  glad   surprise, 
Home  meadows,  cowslips,   wel    with   dew. 


So  when  life  quickens,  and   I  hear 
The  reveille-  the  Bluebirds  sing, 

I    led  that   somewheje,  very  mar. 
She  waits  to  know   the  i<>\   of  Spring 

K  1  \  s     Bl'NKPORT.     M 


BY   MARY    BURCHARD   ORVIS 


THE  University  of  Wisconsin  em- 
ploys many  unique  methods  of 
educating  the  people  of  the  whole 
State,  but  none  is  more  effective  than 
the  little  "package  library,"  whose  sole 
mission  is  the  assistance  of  organizations 
and  individuals  that  are  engaged  in  the 
study  and  discussion  of  important  public 
problems.  Composed  of  especially  pre- 
pared bulletins,  carefully  chosen  maga- 
zine articles  and  newspaper  clippings, 
association  and  Federal  reports,  the 
library  is  a  most  useful  tool.  "Politics, 
propaganda,"  you  say?  By  no  means. 
Political  questions  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance are  discussed,  but  never  in  a  par- 
tisan way,  for  the  library  is  composed  of 
the  best  material  on  both  sides.  The  de- 
bating bulletin  invariably  gives  argu- 
ments and  references  for  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative,  and  if  no  arguments 
can  be  found  on  a  given  side,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  new,  and  the  opposi- 
tion, or  support,  not  yet  developed.  Not 
even  the  inevitable  enemies  of  a  State 
university  have  ever  been  able  to  pick  a 
flaw  in  the  management  of  this  delicate 
work,  involving  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  material  to  be  presented  for  pub- 
lic discussion  and  debate. 

"The  package  library,"  composed  of 
from  two  to  one  hundred  articles,  is  sent 
out  in  response  to  any  request  from 
within  the  State,  whether  the  petitioner 
be  the  district  school  pupil  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  Civic  Association. 
There  are  no  charges  except  the  pay- 
ment of  express  one  way,  and  material 
may  be  kept  three  weeks  and  then  re- 
newed. From  June,  191 1,  to  June,  1912, 
there  were  2,450  of  these  little  torch- 
bearers  loaned  to  313  different  localities, 
and  they  covered  684  different  subjects ; 
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2,450  groups,  not  individuals,  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  most  authoritative 
literature  on  important  questions,  litera- 
ture chosen  from  the  most  reputable 
sources.  No  wonder  Wisconsin  law- 
makers come  to  the  State  House  well 
equipt  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
day !  No  wonder  a  legislature  com- 
posed largely  of  farmers  can  pass  intel- 
ligent laws  on  primary  election,  work- 
men's compensation  and  forestry,  when 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  and 
hearing  their  children  debate  those  very 
subjects  in  the  district  school,  guided  by 
the  State's  highest  institution  of   learn- 

in&! 

The  ten   libraries   receiving  the  most 

calls  during  191 1  and  1912  are  very 
significant  of  the  trend  of  public  inter- 
est: 

Number 
Subject.  lent. 

Woman's  Suffrage   217 

Taxation — Income    Tax    104 

Commission    Government    103 

Initiative   and    Referendum    65 

Parcels    Post     . 57 

Immigration — Restriction    44 

Recall  of  Judiciary   42 

Schools   as   Social  Centers   36 

Senators — Election   of  - 35 

Recall — General 31 

Capital  Punishment  29 

These  are  the  matters  in  which  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  interested,  not 
the  people  of  the  university,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  citizens,  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candlestick  maker.  Wom- 
an's suffrage,  because  the  last  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  putting  it  up  to  the 
people  at  the  November  election ;  com- 
mission government  because  the  same 
Legislature  passed  a  very  good  law, 
under  which  citizens  may  adopt  it ;  in- 
come tax,  because  it  is  being  given  a 
practical  test  in  the  present  assessment. 
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Municipal  ownership  is  another  subject 
in  which  the  people  of  Victor  Berger  s 
State  are  interested ;  so  is  that  of  the 
closed  versus  the  open  shop.  Cer- 
tainly only  a  wide-awake  people  care 
to  discuss  subjects  demanding  any 
such  amount  of  preparation.  A  man 
from  a  foundry  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  writes:  ''I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  them  (articles  sent  on  the  subject  of 
workingmen's  compensation),  as  they 
proved  to  be  a  success,  and  last  evening's 
meeting  was  the  most  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing we  have  ever  had.  Thanks  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Divi- 
sion for  its  valuable  assistance."  That 
is  a  letter  typical  of  hundreds  received 
every  month  from  all  classes  of  people. 

But  it  was  not  ever  thus !  In  the  early 
days  requests  came  only  too  often  for 
material  on  the  most  trivial  of  subjects 
— material  to  be  used  by  stalwart  youths, 
who  should  have  been  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  solution  of  the  nation's 
problems.  Debates  innumerable  have 
been  headed  off  by  Mr.  Hutchins,  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Debating  and 
Public  Discussion,  who  frowned  on  the 
question,  "Resolved,  That  summer  is 
pleasanter  than  winter,"  and  its  counter- 
part, "Resolved,  That  poverty  is  prefer- 
able to  riches."  What  a  field  for  the 
conservation  of  human  energy,  this 
work  of  leading  the  young  mind  into  the 
paths  that  it  must  follow,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  service  in  the  world ! 

When  I  said  that  package  libraries 
were  sent  on  any  subject.  1  should  have 
qualified  it.  For  the  university  is  not  in 
the  business  of  furnishing  material  for 
the  discussion  of  trivial  matters.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  lead  the  people  of 
the  State  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
that  have  some  value,  either  cultural  or 
practical.  So,  when  requests  of  this  sort 
come,  Mr.  Hutchins  writes  the  young 
(it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  "young")  offender 
a  letter  in  which  he  tactfully  suggests 
that  perhaps  his  teacher  can  help  him  to 
find  something  more  suitable  for  public 
discussion.  In  addition,  he  often  writes 
"teacher"  a  word  of  advice  as  to  how 
the  youthful  oratorical  impulse  may  be 

better  directed.  Above  nil  else,  he  im- 
presses upon  the  mind  of  teacher,  pupil, 
debater  or  lender  of  discussion  the  fad 
that   the  material  sent  ought   to  be  used1 


to  search  for  truth  rather  than  to  win  a 
given  debate;  above  all  else,  he  urges 
dispassionate  discussion,  and  warns  of 
the  pitfalls  common  to  oratory.  Practi- 
cally the  first  bulletin  got  out  by  this 
department  dealt  with  the  organization 
of  debating  societies,  and  gave  careful 
and  clear  instructions  as  to  parliamen- 
tary procedure  Indeed,  so  clear  was  its 
chart  of  rules  that  it  has  since  been 
printed  separately  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  during  ses- 
sions you  will  see  it  propped  up  on  the 
desk  of  many  a  Wisconsin  lawmaker. 

Not  only  is  there  a  complete  change  in 
die  character  of  public  discussion,  but 
in  the  manner.  With  some  of  the  best 
library  facilities  of  the  world  at  hand 
(University  of  Wisconsin  Library,  Leg- 
islative Reference  Library,  Madison  Cit\ 
Lobrary,  State  Law  Library),  it  is  natu- 
ral that  the  university  should  be  able, 
with  the  additional  aid  of  its  experts,  to 
provide  the  citizen  with  infinitely  better 
material  than  is  obtainable  in  his  own 
town.  The  package  library,  like  the 
Legislative  Reference  and  the  Municipal 
Reference  libraries,  is  bound  to  be  a 
success  if  properly  managed.  But  only 
Miss  Almere  Scott  and  her  assistants 
engaged  in  its  actual  making,  can  know 
the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome 
in  order  to  make  limited  financial  re- 
sources do  the  enormous  day's  work  of 
sending  "by  return  mail"  a  judiciously 
chosen  library  on  any  subject  under  the 
sun. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  an 
institution  that  teaches  people  how  to 
discuss  vital  matters  intelligently  and 
dispassionately?  That  is  what  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  is  attempting  with 
great  success.  Tts  debating  bulletins  on 
various  important  subjects  give  general, 
affirmative  and  negative  references  and 
facts,  stating  issues  definitely  and  clear- 
ly.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  on  the  mind  of  the  indi 
vidual,  of  such  guidance °  Farmer  Jones, 
inclined  to  pouf  pouf  any  "new  fangled 
tiling."  learns  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
and  to  discuss,  according  to  facts,  par- 
cels post  and  good  roads.  Who  can 
measure  the  benefit  of  friendly  discus- 
sion under  convivial  circumstances,  such 
as  the  gathering  of  the  business  incn'< 
club?     Yet  that  i^  just  the  sort  <>f  thing 
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that  the  university  is  encouraging  and 
organizing  all  over  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. A  lumberjack  writes  from  the 
northern  woods  for  a  library  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  returning  it,  tells 
gratefully  of  the  renewed  life  that  has 
come  to  his  small  group  thru  the  discov- 
ery that  there  is  an  organization  capable 
of  supplying  them  with  suitable  material 
for  discussion.  A  woman  wrote  from 
an  isolated  valley  district,  wondering  if 
her  little  club,  dying  out  for  lack  of 
stimulation,  could  obtain  material  on  the 
subject  of  child  labor,  which  she  had 
heard  is  a  national  problem.  On  receiv- 
ing it  she  sent  a  pathetic  letter  of  thanks, 
telling  of  how  she  and  her  friends  had 
tried  for  years  to  get  help  in  the  study 
of  various  educational  questions  men- 
tioned in  their  newspapers ;  in  vain  had 
they  applied  to  supposed  sources  of  in- 
formation, until  they  learned  of  the 
University  Extension  Division,  which 
had  "given  them  new  life." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  other 
States — Oregon,  Kansas,  Texas  and 
Virginia — are  pursuing  the  Wisconsin 
method  of  directing  and  aiding  public 
discussion.  And  that  is  just  what  the 
Wisconsin  people  want,  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  they  are  sadly  overburdened 
by  daily  calls  from  other  common- 
wealths. Last  year  they  sold  bulletins  to 
the  citizens  of  thirty  different  States. 
When  New  Hampshire  was  having  a 
series  of  suffrage  debates,  sixteen  calls 
came  in  four  days  for  Wisconsin  "libra- 
ries," and  at  an  earlier  time  whole  coun- 
ties in  another  State  adopted  the  Wis- 
consin bulletin  on  debating  as  a  text- 
book in  their  schools !  Obviously  there 
is  a  natural  demand  for  systematic  aid 
of  public  discussion ;  a  demand  which 
one  State  cannot  possibly  attempt  to 
supply,  however  willing.  So  it  has  had 
to  ask  that  non-residents  pay  the  cost  of 
the  bulletins  sent  them,  and  is  forced  to 
deny  all  requests  from  outside  the  State 
for  libraries. 

The  other  reason  why  Wisconsin 
wants  her  libraries  imitated  is  that  she 
needs  the  co-operation  of  other  States. 
The  establishment  of  similar  institutions, 
each  preparing  and  exchanging  bulletins 


with  the  other,  is  Mr.  Hutchins's  dream. 
If  ten  neighboring  States  would  pre- 
pare bulletins  on  different  subjects,  the 
influence  of  each  would  be  enormously 
increased  thru  the  resulting  efficiency  of 
covering  a  few  subjects  fully.  Here  is 
a  field  for  the  Carnegies  of  the  land ! 
Wisconsin  has  pointed  it  out  and  has 
indicated  how  its  ideal  of  promoting  the 
enlightened  discussion  of  public  matters 
can  be  attained.  She  has  shown  how,  by 
virtue  of  freedom  from  economic  pres- 
sure, a  State  can  run  an  efficient  depart- 
ment of  public  discussion.  Los  Angeles, 
with  her  municipal  newspaper,  seems 
to  be  demonstrating  how  a  similar  insti- 
tution can  aid  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  The  municipal  newspaper 
prints  side  by  side  the  arguments  on  a 
given  question ;  prints  them  without 
censorship,  except  as  to  facts  easily 
proved.  The  "package  library"  does  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  only  instead  of 
reaching  individual  readers,  it  deals  pri- 
marily with  groups,  its  function  being 
the  promoting  of  public  discussion  and 
debate. 

To  dwell  upon  the  need  for  a  definite 
sort  of  group  education  in  this  day  of 
intense  interest  in  public  affairs  is  not 
necessary.  If  the  people  are  going  to 
rule  the  people,  it  is  all  important  that 
the  people  study  political  problems.  If 
we  are  to  have  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, we  must  inform  ourselves  on  the 
questions  to  be  so  decided.  If  women 
are  to  vote,  after  centuries  of  silence, 
they  must  first  discuss  intelligently  at 
their  clubs  and  thimble  parties.  It  is  true 
that  the  press  has  a  vast  influence  in  the 
formation  of  that  very  concrete  thing 
called  "public  opinion"  by  the  believer 
in  the  people  and  "mob  mind"  by  his 
antagonist,  but  not  all  voters  read  the 
best  papers  and  magazines,  and  not  all 
of  the  best  publications  print  the  argu- 
ments and  facts  on  both  sides  of  any 
matter.  Since  we  have  only  one  munic- 
ipal newspaper  and  no  endowed  press, 
let  us  make  the  most  of  a  very  potent 
weapon  in  the  fieht  against  ignorance  of 
governmental  and  social  problems — the 
traveling  "package  library." 

Madison,   Wis. 


Church  Membership 

BY  WILLIAM  B,   BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant   Professor  of   Political  Economy   at   Yale  University. 
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OF  our  total  population  of  about 
92,000,000,  almost  33,000,000 
are  communicants  or  church 
members.  ( )f  these  20,300,000  are  mem- 
bers of  Protestant  bodies  and  12,000,000 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Latter  Day  Saints  reported  in  1906 
a  membership  of  about  250,000,  while 
there  were  a  little  over  100,000  heads  of 
families  who  were  members  of  Jewish 
congregations.  The  average  size  of  the 
Protestant  church  membership  is  104, 
while  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  is  969.  The  membership  of  all 
bodies  reporting  over  500,000  was,  in 
[906  and    [890,  as   follow 

1890 

Roman   Catholic    r  2, 100,000  6,240,000 

Methodist    5  750,000  4,591 

Baptist    5,660,000  3,712,000 

Lutheran    2,112,000  [,231,000 

Presl>yterian    1.830,000  [,278,000 

I  Hsciple    [.1  i  »,o  <>|T,ooo 

Protestanl    Episcopal   ...     886,000  532,000 

Congregational    700,000  5i2,qgo 

All  ot  these  denominations  have  shown 
a  growth  during  the  fifteen  years  cov- 


ered by  these  figures,  but  the  member- 
ship of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
almost  doubled. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  39.3  per 
cent,  of  the  members  were  males,  while 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  almost 
exactly  half  of  the  membership  was  com- 
posed of  males.  The  seating"  capacity  of 
the  Protestant  churches  was,  in  [906,  a 
little  over  53,000,000,  while  their  mem- 
bership was  about  20,000,000.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  was  about  4,500,000  for  a 
membership  of  over  t2,ooo,ooo.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  churches  suffices  to 
seat  at  one  time  about  70  per  cent.  o\  the 
p<  >pulation  of  this  country. 

The  value  of  the  church  property  is 
about  $1,250,000,000.  '  )f  this  $935,000,- 
000  belongs  to  Protestant  bodies  and 
Sjo2,ooo,ooo  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  164,830  ministers  are  reported. 
[46,451  by  the  Protestant  bodies  and 
15.177  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  average  salary  paid  to  these  minis- 
ters was  $663  per  capita. 
\'i  w    Haven,  <  !onn. 


Midnight 

BY  E.   P.    POWELL 

Author  of  "The  Country  Home,"   etc. 


THOSE  who  do  not  know  midnight 
do  not  know  the  world  in  one  of 
its  happiest  moods.  Every  in- 
sect claims  it  as  his  world,  just  as  the 
clock  strikes  twelve.  Frogs  grow  mu- 
sical; and  surely,  in  this  campaign  year, 
some  of  them  are  croaking  politics.  We 
can  distinctly  hear  Wilson !  Wilson ! — 
while  others  are  for  Roose-velt,  and  one 
whole  pond  is  devoted  to  Taft.  They  get 
together  in  conventions  along  the  shores 
and  croak  it  out  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Just  the  color  of  the  bark,  our  tree  toads 
are  hid  all  day  directly  under  our  eyes 
and  at  night  join  in  the  primary,  while 
the  editor  drowses  on  his  country  porch. 
The  world  does  not  belong  to  us  at  mid- 
night. 

Suddenly  a  chuck-wills-widow  calls 
out  from  down  the  lane,  and  a  genuine 
whip-poor-will  laments  in  the  pine  grove, 
[t  wakes  a  mocking-bird,  who  cries  out 
impatiently  and  sleepily,  "Get  out !  get 
out !"  and  then  "what-a-f ellow  !  what-a- 
fellow !" — then  he  drops  off  drowsily 
into  sleep,  with  "Shut-up-silly!  shut-up- 
silly  \"  It  is  truly  funny  to  hear  a  half 
awake  mocking-bird  trying  to  sing  one  of 
his  roles.  When  fully  awake  they  mostly 
chatter  whatever  combination  of  sounds 
occur  spontaneously ;  but  at  midnight 
their  solos  travesty  song.  This  is  not  so 
with  the  catbird,  whose  rehearsals  by 
moonlight  rival  Jenny  Lind. 

Let  us  take  a  stroll  thru  the  orange 
grove  and  pick  pockets  full  of  figs  and 
guavas.  Lemon  trees  are  in  blossom,  for 
they  bloom  every  month,  and  they  fill  the 
air  with  delicate  odor.  Folk  are  afraid 
of  midnight.  Nonsense ;  the  ozone  in  the 
air  is  heavy,  and  while  we  sit  in  a  grape 
arbor  we  also  remember  that  grapes  are 
healthy  for  night  lunches.  The  Black 
Hamburg  reaches  down  its  big  clusters, 
along  with  the  Niagaras  and  Ellen 
Scotts,  and  we  do  not  refuse. 

The  moon  has  the  remarkable  good 
sense  of  lighting  up  midnight— never 
garishly ;  never  to  annoy  our  senses. 
How  carefully  everything  is  adjusted 
not  to  fret  or  tease.  Ninety-eight  at 
noon  is  now  seventy-nine,  and  a  sweet, 
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soft  breeze  from  the  Gulf  is  better  than 
a  patent  electric  fan.  It  rolls  sweet  odors 
over  us,  plays  with  leaves,  and  almost 
articulates  in  the  moonbeams. 

The  great  golden  flowers  of  the  ala- 
mandas  are  softened  into  silver  where 
they  hang  from  the  balcony  and  cover 
the  whole  side  of  the  cottage.  Marechal 
Neil  roses  remind  us  of  their  abundance 
only  by  their  fragrance,  and  we  walk 
down  between  the  Jacks  and  the  Paul 
Neyrons  and  the  Killarneys,  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  one  from  another,  not  by 
sight,  but  by  that  delicate  yet  despised 
sense  of  smell.  Cannas  alone  are  golden 
enough  to  hold  some  semblance  of  them- 
selves even  at  midnight. 

Why  not  a  row  on  Lake  Lucy?  The 
water  is  still,  not  a  ripple.  It  is  a  mirror 
for  the  great  pines  that  stand  around  it. 
It  is  full  of  fish,  but  we  are  not  here  to 
disturb  them.  They  watch  us  safely, 
and  once  in  awhile  one  or  two  jump  out 
ahead  of  the  boat ;  is  it  to  get  a  better 
view  of  us,  or  is  it  to  reach  the  moon? 
Who  knows  the  thinking  that  is  going 
on  around  us  ?  Only  this  we  know,  that 
the  world  is  charged  with  thought. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  we  stop 
our  oars.  Let  us  dream  over  some  old 
time  rhythm  that  punctuated  our  boy- 
hood or  our  mid-life.  What  has  been 
real  along  our  way  ?  It  is  that  which  to- 
night we  can  realize,  if  we  cannot  recall 
it;  a  dozen  friendships.,  and  a  lot  of 
wholesome  trials  of  our  manhood.  We 
know  the  world  better  and  from  a  truer 
standpoint.  Living  is  a  mean  thing,  if  it 
be  carried  on  without  any  life. 

Which  is  home,  that  cottage  over  on 
the  bank,  half  covered  with  wistarias  and 
honeysuckles,  or  is  it  this  star-capped 
world — or  is  it  both?  Life  should  surely 
teach  us  to  be  at  home  with  God.  This 
is  the  one  great  thought,  that  our  Father 
is  in  all  the  heavens.  One  has  lived  to 
little  account  if  he  has  not  learned  this 
simple  truth  that  it  is  not  space  which 
divinity  requires.  One  may  be  great  in 
a  hovel.  Midnight  is  a  world  of  won- 
derful glory.    Try  it. 

Sorrento,   Fla. 
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Racial  Progress 

For  the  first  time  in  history  human- 
ity is  becoming  conscious  of  social  soli- 
darity and  is  organizing  for  intelligent 
control  and  direction  of  the  forces  mak- 
ing for  racial  progress.  It  has  been  de- 
creed that  blind  animal  instinct,  with  its 
entail  of  misfits  and  destructive  methods 
of  selection,  is  to  give  way  to>  human 
reason  informed  by  the  facts  of  science 
and  inspired  by  the  noblest  aims.  The 
decree  is  no  less  divine  because  it  has 
been  made  manifest  thru  biology,  the 
study  of  social  conditions,  and  the  new 
science  of  eugenics.  It  is  now  evident 
that  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  prob- 
lems of  race  culture  and  the  determina- 
tion to  solve  them  in  the  light  of  evolu- 
tionary science  are  destined  to  create  a 
moral  enthusiasm  not  unlike  religious 
fervor.  Significant  in  this  respect  is  the 
title  chosen  for  the  series  of  booklets 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Public  Morals  in  Lon- 
don. These  New  Tracts  for  the  Times* 
recall  in  their  name  the  stirring  mani- 
festo of  the  famous  religious  movement 
in  England  two  generations  ago,  but  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  sacramental  rite  or 
council  decree  they  center  around  the 
dominant  conception  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  race,  and  might  properly  be  styled, 
as  the  general  editor,  Rev.  James  Alar- 
chant,  well  says.  New  Tracts  for  New 
Times.  Fundamental  in  racial  progress 
are  the  Problems  of  Sex,  which  two  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject 
discuss  briefly  in  one  of  these  volumes. 
In  simple,  direel  language  they  set  forth 
some  of  the  biological,  social  and  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  sex  evolution  and  their 
significance  in  modern  life.  It  is  worth 
much  to  have  this  candid  and  salutan 
presentation,  for  a  just  and  fearless  coin 
prehension  of  these  vital  facts  and  rela 
tionships  of  sex  must  lie  at  the  basis  of 
anv  cftVciive  movement  toward  race  re 
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deS.        NATIONAL     [DEALS     \Nii     RACE     REGENERATION.       /<  v 

A'.    F.    H  or  ton,    M.A.,    />./>.      Womanhood    and 
By    nary  Scharlieb,   M.D.,   M.S. 
\cw   York:    Moffat,   Yard  \   I  I  ach,   50  cents. 


generation.  Another  "tract"  written  by 
Dr.  Horton  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  National  Ideals  and  Race  Regenera- 
tion, for  many  motives  must  be  utilized 
in  quickening  the  social  pulse,  and  patri- 
otism is  not  the  least  effective.  National 
solidarity  and  ambition  for  high  attain- 
ment will  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  world-federation,  but  rather 
contribute  more  fully  to  that  end.  Dr. 
Horton's  ideal  for  the  nation  comprises 
the  elements  of  health,  wealth  justly  dis- 
tributed with  poverty  blotted  out,  a 
wholesome  intellectual  life,  and  moral 
and  spiritual  culture,  always  preserving 
those  fundamental  principles  of  liberty 
for  which  Anglo-Saxons  have  so  long 
struggled.  And,  best  of  all,  the  author 
is  but  one  of  many  who  believe  this  ideal 
is  slowly  moving  into  the  realm  of,  possi- 
ble attainment. 

This  possibility  has  been  brought  about 
to  some  extent  by  the  advancement  of 
woman  toward  fuller  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  it  is  certain  that  the  future 
realization  of  racial  progress  depends 
largely  upon  the  training,  status  and  as- 
pirations of  womanhood.  In  still  another 
one  of  these  "tracts"  Dr.  Mary  Schar- 
lieb shows  the  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween Womanhood  and  Race  Regenera- 
tion, laying  special  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  proper  training,  and  urging 
the  assumption  by  women  of  those  activ- 
ities, both  in  home  and  public  life,  which 
influence  racial  welfare. 

For  a  more  ample  and  inspiring  ac- 
count of  woman's  part  in  social  and  ra- 
cial uplift  one  may  turn  with  satisfaction 
to  the  excellent  volume  by  two  American 
writers  on  Woman  and  Social  Progress," 
which  is  correctly  described  in  the  sub- 
title as  "A  Discussion  of  the  Biologic, 
Domestic,  Industrial,  and  Social  Possi 
bilities  of  American  Women."  The  dom 
inant  biological  function  of  woman  as 
the  conservator  and  transmitter  ^\  racial 
developments     and     characteristics,     and 

Woman    vnd  Sociai  s,      By   Seott    .V.-.: 

rii.lK,    Wharton    School,    Universitj    "t    Pennsylvania, 
and    Nellie    M.    v    \.  aring,    B  \     Bryn    Mawr,    M.  \ 
University    of    Pennsylvania.      Ni«     York:    The    M'a< 
millan   Company.     $1 
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her  special  physical   and  mental  capaci- 
ties are  made  clear  as  a  scientific  basis 
with   which   to   articulate   the   facts   and 
forces   of    the   new   social   environment, 
which,  particularly    in    our    country,    is 
influencing"   the   women  of   the   present. 
The  authors  show  how  the  domestic  rev- 
olution   following    in    the    wake    of    the 
nineteenth  century  industrial  revolution, 
the  breakdown  of  traditional  bonds,  the 
establishment  of  larger  educational  facil- 
ities, and  the  opening  of  various  doors  to 
industrial  activity  have  given  to  women 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  choos- 
ing the  pursuits  to  which  their  lives  shall 
-be  devoted.    While  this  process  of  eman- 
cipation  is   not  complete,   so   much   has 
been  achieved  that  the  resulting  responsi- 
bilities deserve  careful  attention.     Every 
woman,    the     authors     contend,    should 
choose  some  occupation,  the  first  alterna- 
tive being  motherhood,  provided  health 
and  income  allow  it.      Constructive  in- 
dustrial and  social  effort  is  a  crying  need 
which  woman  can  do  much  to  supply,  but 
her  first  choice  should  normally,  lie  along 
the  line  of  racial  development.      In  the 
processes  of  biological  selection  and  so- 
cial training  woman  is  more  and  more 
"nature's  supreme  instrument  of  the  fu- 
ture," and  she  must  see  in  her  own  pos- 
sibilities "a  measure  of  the  potentiality 
which  is  expressing  itself  in  social  evolu- 
tion and  progress."      Thus  concludes  a 
book  which,  from  the  importance  of  its 
subject,    and    by    virtue    of    its    sound 
thought  and  worthy  expression,  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  wo- 
man in  the  land. 

But  one  does  not  delve  very  far  into 
these  problems  before  he  realizes  that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come is  the  far-reaching  scourge  of  pov- 
erty, which  lies  like  a  blight  on  all  the 
aspirations  and  efforts  for  conscious  race 
betterment.  From  the  standpoint  of  ra- 
cial evolution  it  is  strikingly  true  that 
"the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  pov- 
erty." We  welcome,  therefore,  the  mas- 
terly little  volume  in  The  Art  of  Life 
Series  by  Charles  F.  Dole,  who  points 
out  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  The 
Burden  of  Poverty,*  considers  its  cause 
and  effects,  and  makes  some  practical 
suggestions    about    what    can    be    done. 

3The  Burden  of  Poverty.  What  to  Do.  By 
Charles  F.  Dole.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  50 
cents. 


There  is  no  array  of  statistics,  no  fatuous 
pursuit  of  some  panacea,  but  his  noble 
vision  of  reconstruction  is  as  stimulating 
as  his  vigorous  presentation  and  analysis 
of  facts  is  convincing.  In  reading  this 
volume  and  Professor  Nearing's  stirring 
monograph  in  the  same  series4  one  feels 
that  somehow  society  must  throw  off  this 
oppressive  burden  and  make  such  eco- 
nomic adjustments  as  will  put  a  premium 
on  the  parenthood  of  the  racially  fit. 
By  taking  additional  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  the  unfit,  it  may 
be  possible  for  us  in  America  to  usher  in 
The  Super  Race  which  Professor  Near- 
ing  believes  possible  thru  the  application 
of  the  science  of  race  culture,  the  re- 
molding of  certain  social  institutions,  and 
the  freer  educational  development  of  the 
individual.  "May  these  things  be."  In 
the  meantime,  perhaps  Dr.  Horton  is 
right  in  his  assertion  that  today  "we  need 
teachers  in  pulpits  and  college  chairs,  in 
schools,  in  papers  and  books,  to  bring- 
home  to  our  people  today  the  truth  that 
the  best  service  we  can  render  to  the 
state  is  to  bring  up  wholesome  and  effi- 
cient sons  and  daughters  to  be  the  life 
of  the  nation  in  the  immediate  future." 

Italian  Haunts   for   Traveler   and 

Student 

The  charm  of  Italy  never  ceases  to 
lure  thither  travelers  and  students  in 
large  numbers.  The  variety  of  climate 
and  natural  scenery,  the  abundance  of 
antiquities  marking  the  progress  of  mil- 
lenniums of  civilization,  and  the  rich 
stores  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern 
art,  furnish  satisfaction  for  quite  con- 
flicting desires.  To  exploit  the  treasures 
and  attractions  of  that  inviting  land  an 
increasing  volume  of  literature  is  com- 
ing from  the  press.  As  one  looks  over 
the  table  of  new  books  he  finds  worthy 
presentations  of  many  aspects  of  Italian 
allurement  and  trusty  guides  in  whose 
company  he  may  enjoy  the  offerings 
which  interest  him  most.  First  of  all 
we  may  note  that  the  traveler  who 
wishes  to  get  cultural  value  from  his 
explorations  in  Italy's  art  and  archi- 
tecture  will   do   well   to   supplement   his 

*The  Super  R^ce.  An  American  Problem.  By 
Scott  N earing,  Ph.D.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
50    cents. 
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Baedeker  with  Grant  Allen's  Historical 
Guides  to  Venice,  The  Umbrian  Tozvns 
and  The  Smaller  Tuscan  Towns,1  which 
have  just  appeared  in  new  editions.  The 
discussions  and  comparisons  made  by 
illustrations  are  always  illuminating  and 
much  interesting  lore  is  added  to  the 
well-sifted  historical  information. 

Not  only  as  a  preparation  for  travel- 
ing, but  as  a  constant  delight  to  the 
artistic  sense,  many  will  welcome  a 
splendid  collection  of  half-tones  which 
bring  most  vividly  to  the  eye  more  than 
three  hundred  important  pieces  of 
Baroque  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in 
Italy.2  The  introduction  by  Corrado 
Ricci,  Director-General  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Antiquities  of  Italy,  altho  too  short, 
contains  a  good  resume  of  the  subject, 
and  the  workmanship  on  the  reproduc- 
tions is  of  the  best  German  type.  Those 
whose  tastes  incline  them  to  look  for 
less  frequented  ways  of  approach  to  the 
great  life  of  the  past  will  peruse  with 
pleasure  Miss  Crumpton's  Leaflets  from 
Italy*  most  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
life  and  times  of  the  Empress  Galla 
Placidia  and  an  exploration  of  the  his- 
toric and  art:'stic  haunts  of  Genoa. 

For  a  student's  excursion  to  the  nu- 
merous sites  of  neglected  and  half-for- 
gotten cities  that  once  rivaled  and  imi- 
tated the  architectural  features  of  an- 
cient Rome  as  she  advanced  toward  the 
mastery  of  the  world,  one  should  be 
equipt  with  Professor  Frothingham's 
absorbing  account  of  the  monumental 
remains  of  old  Roman  Cities  in  Italy 
and  Dalmatian  These  archeological 
studies  throw  much  light  upon  early 
Italian  life  and  supply  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  development  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  so  that  Professor  Frothingham 
seems  justified  in  his  opening  declaration 

'('.rant   Allen's    Historical   Guides:    Venice,    wUli 
thirty-two    reproductions    from    photographs.     The    I'm 
brian    Towns.      By    J.    W.    and    ./.    M.    Cruickshank. 
Second    edition    revised,    with    thirty-two    reproductions 
from   photographs.    Tin    Smaller  Tuscan  Towns.    By 

./.    /('.    ,;;;,/      /.     M,    (  ' i  n i rkslui n I: .    with    t  hilt  y-t  WO    repro 

ductions    from    photographs.      \'<  \\    York:   Henry    H<  1 

&   (',..      $1   50   .  ich. 

-|;  (  IRCHITECTUR]       V  VI)     Si  |   l.c  |  I' K I       IN      [talv. 

By  Corrado  Ricci,  Diiectoi  General  of  Fin<  ^rts  and 
Antiquities  of  [taly  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$7.50. 

1  Italy.     By    1/.   Nataline  Crumpton. 

Edited  bj  Margarel  I..  C.  Nicola.  With  sixteen  illus- 
tratio  York:  O.    P.    Putnam's   Smis. 

'Roman   Cities  in   [taly    \m>   Dalmatia,      By     '.   /.. 
Frothingham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient   History  .-mil 
Archeology    ;ii    Princeton    University.      With    sixtj  one 
full-page    plates.      New    York:    Sturgis   &    Waltoi 
$'■75- 


that  "to  know  Rome  well  you  must  go 
elsewhere."  The  personal  note  in  the 
volume  gives  additional  zest  to  the  read- 
ing. 

But  some  will  be  brave  enough  to  im- 
merse themselves  in  the  complex  life  of 
the  Italian  communes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  a  preparation  for  understanding 
the  expressive  art  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  modern  movements  toward  po- 
litical and  national  unity.  For  such 
enthusiasts  a  suitable  book  is  at  hand,  in 
the  scholarly  and  exhaustive  History  of 
Perugia,5  in  Armstrong's  series  on  the 
States  of  Italy.  While  modern  progress 
is  fast  obliterating  the  medieval  monu- 
ments of  this  fascinating  old  city,  re- 
search is  giving  us  a  more  adequate  pic- 
ture of  her  past,  and  this  Mr.  Hey  wood 
has  done  well  to  present  so  ably  to  Eng- 
lish readers. 

Not  all,  however,  who  write  of  Italy 
stand  in  awe  of  her  ancient  landmarks 
or  sing  the  praises  of  her  works  of  art. 
To  a  soul  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  free 
America,  and  nourished  in  institutions 
as  expansive  as  the  rolling  prairie  and 
as  vigorous  as  the  mountain  storm,  the 
art  which  grew  out  of  a  religion  of  mir- 
acle, of  human  repression  and  suffering, 
may  often  appear  couched  in  forms  too 
effete  and  depressing  to  bring  other  than 
disappointment.  Such,  a  soul,  refusing 
to  be  bound  by  tradition,  and  in  revolt 
against  that  particular  spirit  of  Italian 
art  that  belittles  nature  and  condemns 
normal  human  passions  and  experiences, 
is  Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  whose  Christ  in 
Italy*1  is  worth  reading  for  its  freshness 
of.  imagination  and  vigor  of  style,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  trenchant  criticism  of  the 
art  that  clothes  the  Virgin's  image  in 
^old  while  it  leaves  the  shivering  mother 
to  walk  the  street  in  rags.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  country  could  such  great  con- 
trasts be  found  between  the  sublime 
visions  of  the  other  world  and  the  stern 
and  sometime-;  awful  realities  of  this. 
For  the  sociologist  as  well  as  the  lover 
of  art  and  history  Italy  has  her  mes 
sage,  which  she  utters  in  no  uncertain 
voice. 


•\     FTiSTom     01     Perugia.       Uy    William    Heyv 
Edited   by    R     Lanston    Douglas.      With   twent)  one   il 
lustrations.     New    York:  G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons.     $3-50- 
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Democratic  England.  By  Percy  Alden, 
M.  P.  With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
F.  G.  Masterman.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.       Pp.  xii,  271.      $1.50. 

Within  the  last  seven  years  a  revolu- 
tion lias  taken  place  in  England — a  revo- 
lution not  yet  complete  and  one  which, 
like  all  the  great  revolutions  of  history, 
has  its  rise  in  ideas.  The  nation  has 
awakened  to  the  misery  of  millions  of 
its  members,  and  the  awakening  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  determination  to  put 
an  end  to  the  misery.  Already  many 
steps  have  been  taken  in  this  social  revo- 
lution. Old  age  pensions  have  removed 
the  haunting  shadow  of  the  workhouse 
from  the  lives  of  honest,  hardworking 
men  and  women  whose  weekly  incomes 
cannot  suffice  to  make  any  provision  for 
their  future.  The  sweated  worker — 
man  and  woman,  but  especially  woman 
— has  the  hope  of  a  minimum  wage  fixed 
by  law,  a  minimum  which,  paltry  as  it 
may  seem,  is  in  many  cases  more  than 
double  what  these  patient  toilers  had 
previously  received  for  their  long  hours 
of.  work.  The  bodies  of  the  children 
who  attend  the  nation's  schools  are  being 
cared  for  as  well  as  their  minds,  and 
food  and  medical  attention  are  being 
recognized  as  at  least  equally  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  future  generation 
with  arithmetic  or  geography.  Housing, 
unemployment  and  sickness  of  the  work- 
ers have  all  been  subjects  of  recent  legis- 
lation by  Parliament,  while  municipal 
ownership  of  what  are  essentials  of  life 
to  the  town  dwellers  is  being  extended 
and  perfected.  Above  all,  the  question 
of  the  land  and  its  use  and  ownership 
are  causing  much  searching  of  heart,  and 
the  disinherited,  landless  peasantry  of 
rural  England  may  before  long  again 
come  into  their  own.  Many  books  have 
been  written  on  different  phases  of  this 
revolution,  both  of  the  nature  of  discus- 
sions of  the  problems,  and  histories  and 
explanations  of  the  acts  of  Parliament 
that  have  been  passed  to  cope  with  them. 
( )ld  age  pensions,  the  insurance  act  and 
the  land  question  are  all  subjects  of 
numerous  volumes.  In  Democratic  Eng- 
land Mr.  Percy  Alden  has  gathered  into 
short  and  readable  form  all  the  different 
phases  of  the  social  revolution.  Mr. 
Alden  has  worked  long  and  devotedly  in 
the  cause  of  social  reform.     For  twelve 


years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Camden 
Town  social  settlement,  and  at  the  gen- 
eral election  in  January,  1906,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
great  urban  constituency  of  Tottenham, 
practically  part  of  North  London.  Like 
many  others  of  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment for  social  reform,  Mr.  Alden  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
he  writes  in  the  sane,  reasonable,  truth- 
ful and  sympathetic  spirit  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Quakers.  There  is  noth- 
ing yet  in  print  that  gives  a  better  or 
more  understandable  account  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  aroused  thinking 
England  to  the  need  of  reform,  and  of 
the  steps  which  have  so  far  been  taken 
to  meet  this  need. 

The    Common    People    of    Ancient    Rome. 

Studies  in  Roman  life  and  literature. 
By  Frank  Frost  Abbott.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      $1.50. 

"Who  is  of  so  hardened  a  heart  and  so 
untouched  b}^  a  feeling  for  humanity  that 
he  can  be  unaware,  nay  that  he  has  not 
noticed,  that  in  the  sale  of  wares  which  are 
exchanged  in  the  market,  or  dealt  with  in 
the  daily  business  of  the  cities,  an  exor- 
bitant tendency  in  prices  has  spread  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  unbridled  desire  of  plun- 
dering is  held  in  check  neither  by  abun- 
dance nor  by  seasons  of  plenty!" 

This  denunciation  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  not  a  quotation  from  a  current 
newspaper,  but  dates  from  1,600  years 
ago,  when  the  Emperor  Diocletian  tried 
to  check  the  pernicious  tendency  by  an 
edict  fixing  the  maximum  of  prices  and 
wages.  These  price  lists,  under  Pro- 
fessor Abbott's  skilful  handling,  prove  to 
be  full  of  human  interest  and  bring  us 
closer  to  the  people  of  ancient  Rome  than 
volumes  of  poetry  or  history.  At  first  it 
strikes  us  as  strange  that  there  should 
be  any  complaint  of  the  cost  of  food 
when  eggs  were  less  than  2  cents  apiece, 
beef  less  than  5  cents  a  pound,  and 
butter  less  than  10,  but  we  perceive  the 
reason  when  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger  and  see  that  skilled  laborers 
got  21  cents  a  day  and  keep,  teachers 
33  cents  a  month  per  pupil,  and  law- 
yers $5  a  case.  The  author  calculates 
that  the  American  workman  gets  from 
nine  to  fifteen  times  as  much  wages  as 
the  Roman  of  301  A.  D.,  and  has  to  pay 
about  three  times  as  much  for  his  meat. 
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The  next  chapter  is  equally  timely,  for 
it  deals  with  "Private  Benefactions  and 
1  heir  Effect  on  the  Municipal  Life  of 
the  Romans,"  and  then  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  corporations  and  trades 
unions,  and  Professor  Abbott  tells  us 
about  the  oil  trust — olive  oil,  of  course — 
and  the  general  strike  of  the  proletariat. 
In  short,  he  succeeds  marvelously  in 
bringing  Roman  life  to  life  and  in  show- 
ing us,  without  any  sensational  strain- 
ing of  analogies,  that  the  people  of  that 
day  were  confronted  with  much  the  same 
problems  as  we  are  now,  and  were  trying 
in  much  the  same  way  to  solve  them. 

The  Promised  Land.  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Russian  Immigrant.  By  Mary  An- 
tin.  Illustrated.  Boston :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.      $175. 

The  charm  of  The  Promised  Land  lies 
in  its  frank  egotism.  The  story  of  a 
young  soul,  thoroly  self-conscious,  eager- 
ly beating  against  its  narrow  environ- 
ment, and  taking  the  measure  of  that  en- 
vironment with  more  than  the  usual  cer- 
titude of  a  new  inhabitant  of  what  a  poet 
has  rightly  called  "this  handsome  house 
of  dust."  Frank  egotism  the  charm,  but 
a  genius  for  self-study  the  informing 
spirit — genius  and  an  environment  for 
the  "handsome  house"  that  many  millions 
have  had  and  only  the  exceptional  spirit 
has  been  able  to  make  so  clean  an  escape 
from  and  to  make  so  accurate  survey  of 
from  the  outside.  The  Pale,  within  which 
the  Russian  Jew  in  that  step-fathcrland 
was  tethered,  and  from  which  he  could 
escape  in  only  one  direction — to  the 
West,  to  the  land  of  the  untethered,  to 
America — that  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
little  Mashke  Antin.  Eleven  she  was 
when  the  little  soul  in  its  diminutive 
body  escaped  from  its  early  environment, 
which  had  become  hateful  to  her,  tho  the 
soul  had  played  prettily  in  the  old  house 
and  thru  its  windows  had  seen  how 
sweet  the  heavens  are  to  the  young.  At 
eleven  the  land  of  I  In-  blest  came  in  sight, 
and  for  fifteen  years  Mashke  Antin  was 
engaged  in  a  complete  readjustment  of 
herself  to  the  world  as  it  had  become  in 
the  West.  The  emigration  and  the  im- 
migration became  to  her  a  double  world 
indeed. 

"Ml  the  processes  of  uprooting,  transporta- 
tion, replanting,  acclimatization,  and  develop- 
ment   took    place   in   my   own   sonl.       1    fell    ihe" 


pang,  the  fear,  the  wonder  and  the  joy  of  it. 
1  can  never  forget,  for  I  bear  the  scars.  But 
1  want  to  forget-  sometimes  1  long  to  for- 
get. I  think.  1  have  thoroly  assimilated 
my  past — 1  have  done  its  bidding — I  warn 
now  to  be  of  today.  It  is  painful  to  be  con- 
sciously of  two  worlds.  The  Wandering 
Jew  in  me  seeks  forgetfulness.  .  .  .  T  take 
the  hint  from  the  Ancient  Mariner,  who  told 
his  tale  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it.  I,  too,  will 
tell  my  tale,  for  once,  and  never  hark  back 
any  more.  I  will  write  a  bold  'Finis'  at  the 
end,  and  shut  the  book  with  a  bang." 

Frank  egotism,  a  genius  for  self-study, 
and  a  felicity  of  expression  in  the  richer 
terms  of  the  New  World — these  three 
qualifications — and  a  story  to  tell.  At 
the  end  of  it  she  is  no  longer  "Mashke," 
but  "Mary"  Antin — a  full-fledged  prod- 
uct of  American  free  schools,  free 
thought,  and  noble  enthusiasms.  The 
reader  feels  that  he  has  accompanied  the 
little  Jewess  thru  all  that  great,  sad  wan- 
dering and  can  now  understand  the  glad- 
ness she  felt  in  her  heart  when  the  song 
of  the  nation  rang  thru  the  rooms  of  the 
schoolhouse  where  she  learned  to  be  an 
American : 

'*(),   say,    does   that   star-spangled   banner   still 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave?" 

"Delicious  tremors,"  she  tells  us,  "ran  up 
and  down  my  spine,  and  I  was  faint  with 
sttpprest  enthusiasm."  She  is  no  longer 
a  little  girl,  but  a  wife  and  mother  with 
a  college  degree  hung  up  somewhere,  and 
a  vast  hiatus  between  her  present  and  her 
days  of  wandering.  George  Washington 
is  now  in  her  background,  and  "Old 
Glory"  swings  over  her  as  one  of  the  fel- 
low-citizens in  the  land  he  won  for  all 
exiles. 

The  Toll  Bar.       By   E.   J.    Buckrose.      New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $r.35. 

This  book  suffers  from  overdoing  its 
pretensions  to  mystery.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  two  tragic 
events  out  of  which  the  action  of  the 
story  principally  grows  that  a  reader  of 
very  moderate  discernment  cannot  guess 
correctly  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  second  chapter.  The  one  real 
surprise  of  the  book  is  the  appearance  in 
person,  almost  at  the  end,  of  a  woman 
only  rather  casually  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  whose  importance  as  a 
link  between  lives  far  apart  socially 
would  hardly  have  been  suspected.     I!< 
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brief  and  dramatic  entrance  and  exit  are 
the  most  telling  features  of  the  story, 
for  what  she  represses  in  her  short  con- 
fession leaves  a  more  haunting  memory 
behind  as  she  drives  away  in  her  motor 
car  than  the  agonies  of  the  hero,  for  in- 
stance, which  seem  made  much  of  with- 
out sufficient  cause. 

Literary  Notes 

....The  addresses  given  at  the  Robert 
Browning  Centenary  celebration  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  last  May  have  been  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Knight  (Houghton  Mifflin; 
75  cents). 

...  .In  the  interest  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, Dr.  S.  Carrington  publishes,  for  o.ne 
dollar,  Fresh  Air  and  Hoiv  to  Use  It.  The 
book  is  elaborately  illustrated,  and  is  com- 
pletely descriptive  of  ways  of  adapting  ordi- 
nary houses  to  the  needs  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients. 

....The  decline  of  the  apple  crop  on  the 
small  farms  in  the  East  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest signs  of  unscientific  farming.  M.  C. 
Burritt's  handbook,  issued  thru  the  Outing 
Publishing  Company,  on  Apple  Grooving  (70 
cents),  is  a  volume  of  admirable  simplicity 
and  point  on  the  care  of  the  apple  orchard, 
its  protection  from  pests  and  the  methods  of 
handling  and  marketing  the   crop. 

....The  frontiers  of  travel  for  the  sum- 
mer tourist  are  being  pushed  farther  and 
farther  back.  At  last  we  have  a  new  line  of 
steamers  sailing  direct  from  New  York  to 
Libau  in  Russia.  But  there  has  been  no 
guide-book  to  Russia  published  in  English. 
Now  comes  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood's  The  Tour- 
ist's Russia,  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
sold  for  $1.25  by   Dodd,  Mead  &   Co. 

....The  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence-Jones, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  seems  to 
have  thrown  together  a  good  many  odds  and 
ends  in  his  volume  on  The  Early  Christians  in 
Rome  (Lane;  $4),  discussing  a  variety  of 
subjects  from  the  Christian  "schools  of  mar- 
tyrdom" to  the  composition  of  the  Talmud. 
Familiar  ground  is  traversed  again  and  again 
without  discovering  any  new  facts  or  making 
combinations  of  t,he  old  ones  fraught  with 
new  meaning.  Old  errors,  some  of  them  very 
old,  are  repeated,  and  more  recent  ones  are 
received  with  evident  satisfaction.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  its  collections  of 
quotations  from  early  sources,  but  even  these 
lack  the  necessary  critical  exposition  to  make 
them   yield   tbeir  best  bistorical    fruitage. 


Pebbles 

li  stfss  (after  presenting  fan  to  prize-win- 
ner at  whist  drive). — Really,  I'm  afraid  it's 
hardly   worth  accepting! 

Winner  (appraising  its  worth). — Oh,  thank 
you  so  much;  it's  just  the  kind  of  fan  I  want- 
ed— one  that  I  shouldn't  mind  losing. — Punch. 

R.  R.  M. — I  am  the  person  who  shakes 
hands  as  if  he  were  reluctantly  offering  a 
dead   fish. 

A.  A.  B. — I  am  the  ready-to-wear  clothing 
salesman  who  doesn't  smile  when  a  customer 
says,  "1  never  had  a  ready-made  suit  before." 

W.  B.  G. — I  am  the  woman  who  always 
curls  her  finger  when  she  holds  a  teacup. 

W.  E.  L. — I  am  the  traveling  man  who  was 
invited  out  to  the  boss's  house  to  dine  and 
from  force  of  habit  wiped  my  plate,  knife, 
fork,  and  spoons  carefully  with  my  napkin 
before  beginning  to   eat. — Chicago   Tribune. 

"How  many  children  have  you,  Mrs.  Merri- 
vale?" 
"Three — two  boys  and  a  girl." 
"That's  fine.      I  congratulate  you." 
"Thank  you.      You  must  come  out  and  see 
them  some  time.      Everybody  says  they're  the 
dearest  little  things  that  ever  were.      I   must 
tell    you    what    my    oldest    boy — Harry — said 
when  his  father  came  home  late  last  night." 
"Was  Mr.   Merivale  late  last  night?" 
"Late  to  dinner,   I  mean.       Oh,  he  was  all 
right.      Harry  met  him  at  the  door  and  said  : 
'Papa,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
We've,  been  waiting  more  than  half   an  hour 
for  you. 

PROUD     MAZIE    AND    THE    TYPEWRITER. 

Mazie   could    write,    and   she   could   spell, 
Shorthand  she'd  learned  from  books, 

Rut  when  she  tried  typewriting — well, 
a  o 

iT$  h  dEr  Thani   tl  oks    ? 


"That   spacing   don't   look    right,"   she    said, 

"I  wonder,  wonder  whether — " 
As  a  result  of  being  afraid, 

sheranthewordstogether. 

Misfortunes  never  singly  come, 

Nor  typical  mishaps  : 
The  wrong  key,  pressed  by  Mazie's  thumb, 

*95  5=8$,  instead  of  CAPS. 

And  then  things  went   from  bad  to  worst 

As  Mazie  with  a  frown 
Put  in  the  paper  wrong  end  first, 

•UAvop-Dpisdn  ajQO-^jldAl  PUV 

"If   type-machines  thus   disobey," 

Said  she.  "it's   no  use  fighting. 
"I'll  let  it  have  its  way,  and  say 

I  do  shorthand  typewriting"." 

(Like  this:  /%—/— '<t>„(t?))=+@/W('>% 
0@.)~ New  York    World. 
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The  President's  Vetoes 

Mr.  Taft  was  clearly  justified  in  veto- 
ing the  appropriation  bill  for  paying  the 
salaries  of  legislators,  executive  officers 
and  judges  because  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress had  attached  to  it  "riders"  relating 
to  other  matters  of  importance.  If  the 
Commerce  Court,  created  only  two  years 
ago,  ought  to  be  abolished,  it  should  be 
ended  by  direct  legislation  in  a  separate 
bill.  We  are  not  convinced  that  the 
court  should  no  longer  exist,  but  if  it 
ought  to  go,  there  should  first  be  thoro 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  question  should  stand 
by  itself.  The  provision  establishing  a 
seven  years'  tenure  of  office  for  employ- 
ees in  the  departments  at  Washington. 
deserved  earnest  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion. Such  a  proposition  should  have 
been  in  a  separate  bill,  and  the  bill  should 
have  been  defeated  by  majority  vote  or 
by  veto.  Mr.  Taft's  action  deserves 
general  commendation. 

His  vetoes  of  the  wool  and  steel  tariff 
bills  were  overridden  in  the  House,  hut 
sustained  in  the  Senate.  Doubtless  he 
was  convinced,  as  he  said,  that  the  rates 
in  the  wool  bill  were  not  sufficient  tq 
manufacturer,  and  that  the  enactment  of 


them  would  so  seriously  depress  certain 
industries  that  a  great  many  persons 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
He  was  willing  to  sign  a  bill  making 
considerable  reductions,  a  warrant  for 
these  having  been  shown  by  the  tariff 
board's  report.  Unfortunately,  the 
board's  report  is  not  and  cannot  be  exact 
in  its  indication  of  production  cost  dif- 
ferences. It  permits  several  interpreta- 
tions. One  man  may  say  that  it  allows 
the  reductions  of  the  vetoed  bill ;  another 
may  say  that  it  does  not ;  and  both  may 
be  honest  and  conscientious  in  the  esti- 
mate or  opinion.  The  President's  action, 
undoubtedly,  was  in  accord  with  his 
honest  judgment.  He  was  convinced, 
also,  that  the  reductions  proposed  in  the 
steel  bill  were  so  large  that  they  would 
seriously  affect  and  depress  a  great  and 
important  industry,  and  that  they  had 
been  arranged  unscientifically,  without 
due  regard  to  the  sequence  of  processes 
and  to  past  legislation.  Here  again  we 
are  confident  that  he  was  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  But  it^nust 
be  admitted  that  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  duties  in  the  iron  and  steel  sched- 
ule could  safely  be  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  by  reason  of 
these  tariff  vetoes  the  President  should 
seem  to  be  opposing  the  demands  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  to  be  prevent- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Such,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  the  effect 
of  his  action.  The  tariff  propositions 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  are 
acceptable  to  them  because  they  affect, 
or  promise  to  affect,  the  cost  of  living. 
Unquestionably,  there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  part)-  have  been  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  appear  to  the  public 
to  be  preventing  it.  They  would  consent 
to  and  work  for  a  reduction  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  their  reduction  would  l>c 
less  than  the  Democratic  reduction  and 
would  he  made  with  respect  to  an  eco- 
nomic doctrine  which  the  Democrats  re- 
ject. The  political  and  other  difficulties 
Of  the  situation,  as  affecting  the  Repub- 
lican party,  have  all  grown  out  of  the 
colossal  blunder  ^\  the  revision  of  K)o<). 
a  revision  which  was  promptly  con- 
demned at  the  polls,  and  for  the  correc- 
tion  of   which   the   party   has   since   been 

able  to  do  little  or  nothing. 
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The  Worst  Opprest 

Railroads — some  railroads — oppress 
the  people.  Certain  big  corporations, 
trusts,  oil  trust,  tobacco  trust,  steel  trust, 
beef  trust  and  dozens  of  others,  large  and 
small,  oppress  the  people.  Granted ;  how 
do  they  oppress  the  people  ?  By  monop- 
olies that  crush  competition  and  create 
high  prices  to  the  advantage  of  the  own- 
ers in  the  corporations  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  those  who  must  buy  the 
goods.  The  party  platforms  denounce  the 
high  prices  and  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  them.  Those  who  suffer  are  all 
of  us,  who  are  opprest  because  we  have 
to  pay  something  more  than  we  like  or 
ought  to  pay  for  railway  tickets,  oil, 
beef,  cigars,  etc.  It  is  a  real  oppres- 
sion— not  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined 
— and  we  complain  of  it,  and  the  politi- 
cal men  make  the  most  of  it,  as  they 
properly  may. 

There  are  others  opprest  because 
the  price  of  their  goods,  namely,  their 
labor,  is  not  high  enough.  They  are  the 
men  in  labor  unions,  or  many  of  them, 
who  demand,  and  often  justly,  an  in- 
crease in  wages  or  less  work  given  for 
their  present  wages.  They  make  a  liv- 
ing, but  not  as  good  or  easy  a  living  as 
they  would  like  or  ought  to  make.  They 
too  are  opprest.  It  is  a  real  oppression, 
but  not  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined, 
\ct  something  substantial,  something  to 
strike  against,  and  we  complain  of  it,  and 
tlie  politicians  make  the  most  of  it,  as 
they  properly  may. 

These  are  the  principal  sorts  of  op- 
pression against  which  complaints  are 
made.  They  have  to  do  with  money, 
with  prices  and  wages ;  certain  men  man- 
aging to  get  more  money  ^than  their 
share,  and  certain  others  getting  less 
than  their  right.  This  includes  the  worst 
forms  of  oppression  that  we  hear  of,  the 
toiling  of  women  and  children  with  over- 
hours  and  under  pay  and  night  work. 
We  choose  to  buy,  and  we  choose  to 
work  for  wages,  but  we  feel  opprest  be- 
cause we  must  pay  more  than  is  fair,  or 
because  wre  do  not  get  money  enough  for 
our  work.  We  support  the  President 
when  he  punishes  an  oppressive  oil  trust 
or  sugar  trust  or  tobacco  trust  even,  al- 
tho  we  do  not  observe  that  it  "makes 
much  difference  in  the  cost  of  our  sugar 


or  cigarets ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  re- 
straint put  on  railroads  by  State  and  na- 
tional commissions,  and  we  ask  for  more 
commissions  of  the  same  sort. 

And  yet  there  are  worse  oppressions 
than  these,  of  which  we  hear  very  little 
in  the  platforms. 

We  are  occasionally  asked  why  we 
have  so  much  to  say  about  negroes  and 
their  wrongs.  It  is  because  they  are 
one  of  the  very  largest  elements  in  our 
population,  and  they  are  the  objects  of 
oppression  very  much  worse  than  that 
suffered  by  any  other  large  class  of  our 
people.  If  it  is  right  to  protest  against 
other  and  slighter  oppressions,  much 
more  is  it .  a  duty  to  protest  against 
those  terms  of  oppression  inflicted  on 
one-ninth  of  our  fellow  citizens ;  for  fel- 
low citizens  they  are,  and  of  native  birth, 
real  Americans. 

Do  we  ever  hear  of  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent other  citizens  from  voting,  or  even 
the  proposition  to  exclude  them  from  the 
ballot?  Never;  but  in  a  dozen  States 
constitutions  have  been  altered  and  laws 
enacted  for  the  definite,  confest  purpose 
of  keeping  negroes  from  voting.  They 
declare  it  must  be  a  white  man's  govern- 
ment, and  that  black  men  must  have  no 
part  in  it.  They  must  not  hold  office 
and  must  not  take  part  in  choosing  the 
men  to  rule  over  us.  We  do  not  thus 
oppress  the  members  of  white  labor 
unions,  nor  the  immigrants.  They  can 
combine  and  vote  as  they  please  and 
elect  their  candidates.  In  a  dozen  or 
more  States  that  is  not  allowed  to  the 
black  man.  Would  not  the  labor  unions 
howl,  and  justly,  if  laws  were  made 
to  shut  out  their  votes,  and  if  the  enroll- 
ment clerks  refused  to  accept  their 
names?  This  is  vastly  worse  than  the 
extra  pennies  on  oil  and  beef. 

Do  we  ever  hear  of  laws  past  to  the 
effect  that  carpenters  or  masons  or  rail- 
road men  cannot  sit  with  lawyers  and 
bankers  in  trolley  cars  or  railway 
coaches?  Would  they  not  complain  thru 
their  unions  if  they  could  not  travel  in 
the  sleeping  car,  or  take  as  good  a  seat 
as  they  could  pay  for  in  a  theater,  or  a 
good  room  in  a  hotel,  or  buy  a  house  in 
a  choicer  section  of  the  city,  or  send 
their  children  to  the  best  schools?  Yet 
in  many  States  all  these  things  are  for- 
bidden to  negroes,  even  to  the  most  de- 
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cent  and  intelligent  of  them.  In  travel- 
ing they  cannot  sit  in  the  waiting  room, 
nor  eat  in  the  restaurant  at  the  station  or 
in  the  dining  car.  What  would  our  op- 
prest  white  men  say  if  they  were  thus 
treated?  Would  not  their  present  op- 
pressions seem  very  slight  in  the  com- 
parison ? 

We  hear  of  many  scores  of  negroes 
lynched  e  ery  year  for  all  sorts  of  of- 
fenses, not  all  in  the  South  either.  White 
men  are  guilty  of  equally  bad  crimes ; 
but  we  very  seldom  hear  that  they  are 
murdered  for  it  by  a  mob.  Lynching  is 
reserved  almost  wholly  for  negroes,  as 
if  the  law  was  too  good  for  them.  What 
would  white  men  say  if  white  men  were 
the  victims?  Would  they  not  think 
their  present  oppressions  small  in  the 
comparison  ? 

Let  us  take  a  broad  view.  Let  us  con- 
sides  all  our  people,  all  of  whom  should 
have  a  fair  and  equal  show,  with  the  law 
helping  each  to  rise  up  to  the  limit  of 
his  powers,  and  no  law  holding  him 
down.  If  colored  men  are  treated  far 
worse  than  white  men,  worse  than  any 
class  of  white  men,  then  let  us  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  greatest  wrong  of  op- 
pression prevalent  in  this  country,  and 
never  fail  to  protest  against  it.  It  is  not 
because  The  Independent  was  found- 
ed as  an  anti-slavery  journal,  nor  be- 
cause we  are  bigoted  on  the  subject,  but 
because  we  try  to  see  things  as  they  are 
and  in  their  right  proportion.  There- 
fore the  greatest  wrong,  the  worst  op- 
pression of  which  our  country  is  guilty, 
we  must  oppose  and  condemn. 

Fortunately  after  thirty-five  years  of 
political  silence,  in  which  it  was  thoughl 
that  the  negro  must  take  care  of  himself, 
we  began  to  see  a  change.  The  negro 
is  being  heard  of  in  this  campaign,  and  he 
will  make  himself  heard  of  in  the  States 
where  he  can  vote.  He  will  resent  in- 
justice and  the  politicians  find  lie  must 
be  considered,  for  he  has  votes  enough  to 
be  an  important  factor.  He  will  vote 
for  the  party  that  treats  him  best.  Fifty 
thousand  negro  voters  in  New  York,  as 
many  in  Illinois,  half  as  many  in  In- 
diana, 70,000  in  Pennsylvania,  are  a  fac 
tor  to  give  concern  to  the  parties,  even 
if  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  Geor- 
gia flout  equal  democracy. 

And.    there   is   a    new   demand    even    in 
the    old     Southern     States,    or    some     of 


them,  for  better  justice  to  black  men. 
Take  these  cases  in  Tennessee  of  late. 
A  negro  criminal  was  abused  in  a  quarry 
gang  by  a  white  guard  and  actually  died. 
He  was  brutally  forced  to  labor  when- 
ill.  All  Nashville  papers  treated  the 
case  as  fairly  as  if  the  victim  had  been 
white.  They  published  facts  generously 
and  wrote  editorials  containing  no  ifs 
and  ands  about  color;  nor  did  they  in  a 
cowardly  manner  keep  silence.  There 
was  another  case  of  a  brutal  murder  by 
two  young  white  men  of  a  defenseless 
colored  farmer  and  two  children.  Their 
trial  went  straight  thru  to  the  bitter  end 
with  no  regard  to  color,  and  the  two 
youths  were  hanged,  just  as  if  they  had 
killed  white  people,  and  the  community 
approved.  The  square  deal,  in  fair 
courts,  for  all  citizens,  is  what  we  ask, 
with  no  exception  for  color.  We  are 
coming  to  it,  but  are  yet  far  from  it. 
The  negro  is  still  by  far  the  worst  op- 
prest  element  in  our  population,  and  the 
correction  of  the  wrong  claims  prece- 
dence over  all  other  reforms. 

The  Eugenics  Congress 

It  is  not  often  that  the  promoters  of  a 
new  movement,  academic  or  practical, 
can  be  congratulated  on  their  first  efforts 
without  a  good  deal  of  mental  reserva- 
tion. That  a  vigorous  attempt  to  create 
a  popular  interest  in  the  problems  of 
eugenics  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  could  not  have  been  expected,  for 
the  subject  offers  large  opportunities  for 
self-advertising  to  the  cranks  and  the 
faddists,  not  to  mention  more  objection- 
able characters.  Somebody  is  entitled  to 
generous  praise,  therefore,  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  International  Eugenics 
Congress,  held  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, July  24  to  July  30,  was  an  cminent- 
1)  dignified  and  reputable  affair,  as  well 
as  an  exceptionally  interesting  and  prac- 
tical exchange  of  views. 

The  men  connected  with  it  were  c>\  the 
right    smt.     The   president    was    Major 
!  <<  nard  Darwin.     Among  the  vice-pres 
idents,  in  addition  t<>  distinguished  biol 

OgistS,    were    lord     \\ehnry;    Sir    Archi- 
bald Geikie,  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety;  Sir   William   Osier,   Regius    Pi 
fessor  of  Medicine  at  <  Ixford;  Sir  W'il 
Jiam    Ramsay,   and    from    America,    ex 
President   Eliot,  of   Harvard;   Presidenl 
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David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  heredity.  And  this  danger  increases  with 

University ;  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  every  step  in  civilization,  which   substi- 

and  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.     The  pa-  tutes  artificial  arrangements  for  the  con- 

pers,  which  make  a  volume  of  490  com-  ditions  under  which  nature  works, 

pact  pages,   are  an  impressive   body  of  ''The  unfit  amongst  men  are  now  no 

reports  of  experimental  studies  and  sta-  longer  necessarily  killed  off  by  hunger 

tistical  analyses,  in  which  the  proportion  and  diseases,  but  are  cherished  with  care, 

of  speculative  application  and   of  hasty  thus   being   enabled   to   reproduce   their 

generalization     is     astonishingly     small,  kind,   however  bad  that  kind  may  be." 

They  are  grouped  in  four  sections,  des-  We  glory  in  this  pity  for  suffering,  and 

ignated    respectively    as    "Biology    and  "the  spirit  which  leads  to  the  protection 

Eugenics,"  "Practical  Eugenics,"  "Soci-  of  the  weak  and  afflicted  is  of  all  things 

ology  and  Eugenics"  and  "Medicine  and  that  which  is  best  worth  preserving  on 

Eugenics."  earth." 

Of  individual  papers  two  that  seem  Civilization  thus  creates  a  dilemma 
deserving  of  particular  mention,  because  which  civilization  must  meet.  We  can- 
they  go  far  to  clinch  the  eugenics  argu-  not  go  back  to  the  crude  methods  of  nat- 
ment,  are  by  American  contributors,  ural  selection,  but  the  failure  of  selection 
namely,  one  on  "The  Inheritance  of  Fe-  threatens  civilization  itself.  The  alter- 
cundity,"  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  biolo-  native  is  conscious  selection,  which  has 
gist  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  become  a  paramount  duty  of  society, 
and  "Some  Interrelations  Between  Eu-  In  Major  Darwin's  judgment  society 
genics  and  Historical  Research,"  by  Dr.  can  no  longer  shirk  this  duty  on  the  plea 
Frederick  Adams  Woods,  of  the  Har-  that  we  do  not  yet-  know  enough  about 
vard  Medical  School.  The  extensive  ex-  the  laws  of  heredity  to  attempt  a  con- 
periments  recorded  by  Dr.  Pearl  have  scious  selection.  If  we  should  tell  the 
apparently  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  breeders  of  cattle  "that  their  knowledge 
conclusion  that  fecundity  is  inherited  of  the  laws  of  heredity  is  so  imperfect 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Mendelian  that  it  is  useless  for  them  either  to  at- 
principles,  and  that  therefore  the  ques-  tempt  to  avoid  breeding  from  their  worst 
tion  as  to  what  stocks  shall  ultimately  stocks  or  to  try  only  to  breed  from  their 
overspread  and  occupy  the  earth  will  be  best  stocks,  why,  they  would  simply 
determined  by  biological  forces  (either  laugh  at  us."  The  first  step  to  be  taken, 
left  to  themselves  or  consciously  selected  as  Major  Darwin  sees  it,  is  to  establish 
by  man)  and  not  at  all  by  environmental  such  a  moral  code  as  will  ensure  that  the 
reforms.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Woods,  welfare  of  the  unborn  shall  be  held  in 
while  not  so  conclusive,  establish  an  ex-  view  ;  and  it  is  his  judgment  that  an  in- 
tremely  strong  probability  that  quality  telligent  conscious  selection  is  destined 
also,  as  welt  as  fecundity,  is  a  Mendelian  to  become  the  decisive  factor  in  the  fu- 
phenomenon,  with  which  environment  ture  rivalry  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  nothing  to  do  except  as  it  influences  That  nation,  he  says,  "which  first  takes 
selection.  this  great  work  thoroly  in  hand  will  sure- 
Such  results  of  investigation  as  these  ly  not  only  win  in  all  matter  of  inter- 
and  other  papers  in  the  volume  set  forth  national  competition,  but  will  be  given  a 
incline  the  open-minded  reader  to  take  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of  the 
seriously  the  thoughtful  appeal  of  Major  world." 

Darwin  in  his  presidential  address.  With  rT^1  n  £  ^  .  . 
full  recognition  of  the  enormous  ameli-  The  Supremacy  of  Christianity 
oration  of  the  human  lot  which  mankind  Ever  since  the  appearance  in  The  In- 
in  the  present  generation  owes  to  its  im-  dependent  of  June  5  of  an  editorial  on 
proved  surroundings,  Major  Darwin  re-  "The  Menace,"  we  have  received  a  suc- 
minded  his  hearers  that  "our  instincts,  cession  of  letters,  not  a  few  anonymous, 
selfish  and  unselfish,  may  be  trust-  informing  us  of  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
ed  to  ensure  a  large  amount  of  danger  that  the  "Romish"  Church  would 
attention  being  always  devoted  to  strangle  our  liberties,  and  enclosing  for 
the  factor  of  environment  in  the  our  instruction  copies  of  a  blood-curdling 
evolutionary  process,"  while  we  are  oath  said  to  be  taken  by  Knights  of  Ca- 
in danger  of  neglecting  the  processes  of  lumbus    (if   not  by   Jesuits)    who   have. 
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reached  a  certain  high  numbered  degree 
in  that  order,  and  protesting  that  we 
have  been  fooled  by  our  silly  credulity. 
One  of  these  letters  affords  us  a  proper 
text  for  comment. 

The  writer  signs  his  name  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  his  handwriting  indicates  the 
scholar.  He  sends  us  an  extract  from  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Phelan,  and  says : 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?  If  a 
Protestant  had  said  such  things  about 
your  Church  you  would  draw  your  two- 
edged  sword  and  dance  on  his  flaved 
body." 

We  are  not  so  easily  excited  or  af- 
frighted as  the  writer  imagines.  But 
what  does  Dr.  Phelan  say? 

"Why  is  it  everybody  is  afraid  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church?  And  the  American  people  are 
more  afraid  of  her  than  any  people  of  the 
world.  Why  are  they  afraid  of  the  Catholic 
Church?  They  know  what  the  Catholic 
Church  means.  It  means  all  the  Catholics  of 
the  world ;  not  of  one  country,  or  two  coun- 
tries, but  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  And 
it  means  more  than  that :  It  means  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  world  love  the  Church  more 
than  anything  else,  that  the  Catholics 
of  the  world  love  the  Church  more 
than  they  do  their  own  governments,  more 
than  they  do  their  own  nation,  more  than  they 
do  their  own  people,  more  than  they  do  their 
own  fortunes,  more  than  they  do  their  own 
selves.  We  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  death  for  the  Church.  Under 
God,  she  is  the  supreme  object  of  our  wor- 
ship. Tell  us  that  we  think  more  of  the 
Church  than  we  do  of  the  United  States ;  of 
course  we  do.  Tell  us  we  are  Catholics  first 
and  Americans  or  Englishmen  afterward;  of 
course  we  are.  Tell  us,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  civil  government 
we  take  the  side  of  the  Church ;  of  course  we 
do.  Why,  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  at  war  with  the  Church  we  would 
say  tomorrow,  To  hell  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and  if  the  Church  and 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  were  at  war 
we  would  say,  To  hell  with  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  They  say  we  are  Cath- 
olics first  and  Americans  decidedly  afterward. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  are  Catholics 
first  and  we  love  the  Church  more  than  we 
love  any  and  all  the  governments  of  the  world. 
Let  the  governments  of  the  world  steer  clear 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  let  the  emperors,  lei 
the  kings,  and  the  presidents  not  come  into 
conflict  with  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Because  the  Catholic  Church  is  everything 
to  all  the  Catholics  of  the  world;  they  re- 
nounce all  nationalities  where  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  to  her.  .  .  .  There  need  be 
no  misconceptions  there — the  Catholics  of  the 
world  arc  Catholics  first  and  always;  they  are 
Americans,  they  are  Germans,  thej  are 
French,  or  they  are  English  afterward." 


Well,  what  of  it?     It  is  good,  strong 

vvriting,  and  mutatis  mutandis  it  is  true, 
and  we  should  say  the  same. 

Dr.  Phelan  is  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Western  Watchman,  and  he  likes  to  poke 
up  the  menagerie  and  hear  the  animals 
growl.  We  never  mind-  the  savage  things 
he  says  about  non-Catholics,  for  it  is 
half  in  fun.  But  this  is  a  sermon,  and 
he  is  serious,  and,  believing  as  he  does 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  Church 
of  Christ  he  can  say  nothing  less. 

The  Christian  Church  was  very  young 
when  it  laid  down  the  truth  that  it  is 
better  to  obey  God  than  man,  even  tho 
"man"  represented  the  government.  The 
Independent  was  in  its  youth  when 
William  H.  Seward  repeated  the  lesson 
of  the  "higher  law"  of  Christianity  as 
against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  enforced 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sents Christianity,  is  supreme  to  every 
Christian,  simply  because  God  is  more 
than  man.  It  is  a  principle  that  is  older 
than  the  Christian  Church,  that  is  recog- 
nized in  stoicism,  that  appears  sharply  in 
the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  holy  chil- 
dren and  their  mother  in  Maccabean  per- 
secutions, and  later,  in  the  death  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  martyrs  down  to  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  in  Madagascar  and  in 
the  Chinese  Boxer  outbreak.  If  Dr. 
Phelan  regards  the  Catholic  Church  as 
the  true  Christian  Church,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Church  as  the  voice  of  God — and 
he  does — then  he  is  bound  to  obey  it  be- 
fore any  human  government.  He  is 
bound  to  be  a  Catholic  before  he  is  a  pa- 
triot. He  must  say  with  John  Quincy 
Adams : 

"If,  then,  thy  country  trample  on  the  right, 
Furl  up  her  banner  and  avert  thy  sight." 

Dr.   Phelan's  one  error  must  be  par- 
doned, altho  it  is  a  serious  one.     He  as 
stimes  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  one 
Christian  Church  and  that  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  err.  because  it  is  the  voice 
of     God.     The    ecclesiasticism     of     the 
Church  he  makes  of  the  essence  of  the 
Church;   pope,   bishops   and   all,   all   or- 
dained  of  God.     Believing  so   he  must 
love  it,  just  as  those  of  us  who  are  Chris 
tians  but  not  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
love  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  put  it  be 
fore    presidents    and    kings,    congr< 
and  parliaments,  and  will  at  any  time  dis 
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obey  our  country's  laws  when  they  con- 
tradict the  law  of  Christ  given  to  his 
Church.  As  Christians  we  hold  that  the 
Church  is  the  highest  power  for  good  in 
the  world,  its  highest  blessing,  its  su- 
preme guide,  and  we  love  it  more  than 
we  love  our  country,  and  would  sooner 
die  for  it. 

But  Dr.  Phelan  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks 
we  fear  the  Catholic  Church.  A  few 
timid,  doubting  souls  do,  but  most  of  us 
see  in  it  not  a  menace  but  an  aid  to  what 
is  honest  and  of  good  report — not  all 
good,  but  chiefly  so.  And  what  is  of 
error  in  it  we  expect  will  be  dropt  as 
superstitions  are  being  dropt.  We  do 
not  fear  it  because  we  have  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  truth  and  the  supremacy  of 
Christianity. 

Black  and  White 

To  hear  colors  and  to  see  sounds  is  an 
experience  not  vouchsafed  to  most  of  us. 
Yet  we  all  do  something  of  the  same 
kind  that  is  quite  as  remarkable,  we 
ascribe  colors  to  the  ethical  qualities. 
Universally  do  men  call  goodness  white 
and  wickedness  black.  Angels  and  dev- 
ils, wherever  they  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  are  clothed  in  these 
colors  with  an  appropriateness  that 
seems  to  be  instinctive  and  inevitable. 
White  may  be  the  color  of  mourning  as 
it  is  in  China.  Black  may  be  the  garb 
of  respectability  as  it  often  is  with  us. 
These  are  matters  of  custom.  But  when 
it  comes  to  ethics  all  men  see  alike  and 
never  confuse  black  and  white.  To  turn 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  is  to 
turn  from  darkness  unto  light. 

Wherefore  this  certainty  about  what 
no  man  can  prove?  Who  has  seen  good- 
ness that  he  can  tell  us  whether  it  be 
black  or  white?  If  we  are  endowed  with 
an  ethical  sense  which  some  dispute,  the 
eyeball  is  at  any  rate  not  the  organ  of 
it.  What  reason  is  there  for  ascribing 
whiteness  to  goodness?  None  whatever. 
But  when  we  reverse  the  question,  and 
ask  is  there  any  reason  for  ascribing 
goodness  to  whiteness,  we  see  at  once 
that  there  is. 

For  black  is  the  most  selfish  of  colors 
and  white  the  most  unselfish.  They 
correspond  then  exactly  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  vice  and  virtue  and  the  asso- 


ciation of  ideas  is  inevitable,  since  our 
highest  ideal  of  goodness  is  perfect  un- 
selfishness, absolute  altruism.  "Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give"  is  the  in- 
junction of  the  Master.  The  white  ob- 
ject obeys  it  literally.  All  the  light  rays 
it  receives,  whatever  their  kind,  wher- 
ever their  source,  these  it  returns  in  full 
measure,  undiminished,  unimpaired, 
equally,  and  in  all  directions.  But  the 
black  object  does  just  opposite.  What 
comes  to  it,  it  keeps.  Blue  rays,  red  rays 
or  any  rays  between,  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  all  that  give  beauty  to  the 
world,  when  they  come  to  a  black  sur- 
face are  absorbed  and  are  seen  no  more. 
Never  again  will  they  flash  about  to 
gladden  the  sight  and  enlighten  the  mind. 
Their  doom  is  forever  sealed.  For  over 
the  black  portal  is  written,  "Ye  who  en- 
ter here  leave  hope  behind."  Black  is 
the  Mephistophelian  color.  It  is  the 
Spirit  That  Denies.  It  is  that  which  re- 
tains, destroys,  annihilates. 

Our  common  parlance  is  wrong  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  physicist.  For 
black  is  to  him  not  a  color,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  all  color,  while  white  is  a  color, 
the  color,  for  it  is  all  colors.  A  similar 
mistake  was  made  when  the  electricities 
were  named.  It  now  seems  likely  to 
turn  out  that  "negative"  electricity  is  the 
only  electricity  there  is,  and  "positive 
electricity"  is  merely  the  absence  of  it. 
So  light  is  the  real  thing;  pure  disem- 
bodied energy,  ever  in  motion,  swifter 
than  aught  else  can  be,  flying  thru  empty 
space  without  retardation  or  deviations. 
But  black  is  nothing  but  the  place  where 
light  has  been  stopped  and  killed;  every 
black  object  is  its  funeral  pile. 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world," 

mused  sentimental  Portia,  having  doffed 
her  lawyer's  robe.  A  trite  thought,  be- 
cause a  true  one,  that  virtue  is  always  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  activity  in  radia- 
tion, by  the  brightness  and  penetration 
of  its  beams,  by  its  effects  upon  its  en- 
vironment. It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  best 
text  we  have  of  goodness.  The  particu- 
lar virtue  Portia  had  in  mind — was  it 
Antonio's  generosity  to  Bassanio  or  her 
own  skill  in  foiling  Shylock  ? — gave  forth 
its  full  one  candle-power  of  light.  But 
many  a  16  c.  p.  incandescent  or  1,000 
c.   p.   arc  fails  to   live  up   to   its   rating 
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when  measured  by  this  ethical  photo- 
metry. 

A  bad  deed  cannot  radiate.  At  most 
it  is  a  stain,  a  blot,  which  only  becomes 
visible  by  contrast,  which  must  depend 
upon  its  eternal  antagonist  to  give  it 
existence.  Its  influence  is  local,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  essentially  ungenerous. 
Its  blackness  is  confined  to  itself.  It  has 
no  power  given  it  to>  shed  darkness  upon 
surrounding  objects,  as  everything  white 
or  colored  has  of  making  all  things 
about  it  more  like  itself. 

There  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
black  nor  white  in  this  world  of  ours. 
There  are  merely  things  darker  and 
lighter  and  variously  colored.  We  all 
specialize  in  the  virtues,  devoting  our 
attention  to  such  as  suit  our  purposes. 
Some  of  us  favor  the  lower  end  of  the 
moral  spectrums  and  display  the  red 
badge  of  courage.  Others  cultivate  the 
more  delicate  vibrations  of  the  blue  end, 
purity,  constancy  and  truth.  Most  of  us 
are  prismatic  and  changeable,  flashing 
forth  sometimes  one  color  and  sometimes 
another ;  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time giving  them  all,  but  never  all  at 
once  and  equally  in  all  directions.  For 
the  best  of  us  reflect  brokenly  and  par- 
tially what  "comes  to  us  from  the  Su- 
preme Source  of  all  goodness. 

Eliminating  the  Middleman 

The  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  middlemen,  and  the  growth  of  a  sys- 
tem, whereby  the  farmer's  productions 
must  be  repeatedly  handled,  each  time 
with  additional  charges,  before  reaching 
the  consumer,  is  at  least  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  very  high  cost  of  living. 
The  railroads  have  taken  a  notable  stand 
in  co-operation  with  the  farmer,  to  se- 
cure largely  increased  crops,  their  corn 
trains  now  constituting  a  very  prime 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural methods.  The  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  announces  its  determina- 
tion to  take  a  hand  in  the  marketing  of 
the  farmer's  goods.  It  will  establish  at 
Pittsburgh  a  market  house  and  a  capa- 
cious cold  storage  room  in  connection 
with  it,  where  producers  may  directly 
meet  consumers,  with  the  view  of  "elim- 
inating the  middleman  and  reducing  the 


cost  of  living."  Cars  will  be  attached  to 
morning  passenger  trains,  thru  all  the 
country  districts  around,  to  convey  gar- 
den stuff  and  orchard  fruits  as  regularly 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  market. 
Let  us  suppose  this  plan  carried  out  and 
adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country. 

It  will  greatly  extend  the  suburban 
circuit  of  supplies  for  any  city  that  comes 
into  the  plan.  At  present  the  shipment 
of  perishable  goods  does  not  draw  upon 
a  circuit  whose  diameter  is  more  than 
25  or  30  miles.  In  a  few  cases,  where 
roads  are  peculiarly  favorable,  this  diam- 
eter will  be  40  or  50  miles ;  that  is,  the 
grower  of  truck  will  drive  20  miles  to 
his  city  customers.  Plainly  these  market 
enlarged  circuits  will  cut  into  each  other 
even  at  this  size,  and  when  they  become 
2S  or  100  miles  in  diameter  they  will 
intrude  on  each  other  very  extensively. 
The  main  difficulty  now  with  the  local 
grower  is  the  extended  competition 
which  railroads  allow.  The  currant 
grower  in  Central  Ohio  finds  market  in 
Central  New  York.  His  goods  being 
somewhat  injured  by  long  carriage,  do 
not  hold  up  the  market  price,  and  going 
down,  they  carry  a  better  grade  of  goods 
with  them.  The  strawberry  grower  at 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  places  on  the  Utica  and 
Albany  markets  the  best  possible  goods. 
He  is,  however,  anticipated  by  growers 
in  Florida,  and  close  after  by  those  in 
Virginia,  and  then  by  those  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  lower  New  York ;  and  at  last 
our  Ilion  farmer  must  take  what  prices 
repeated  competition  allows  him. 

It  is  very  clear  that  railroacf  markets 
being  opened,  with  rapid  carriage,  will 
not  help  this  man  in  Ilion.  When  it 
comes  to  the  grapes,  those  sections  which 
can  grow  with  the  least  cost  will  cut  our 
New  York  grower  entirely  out.  One 
result  that  will  follow  is  this,  that  every- 
where the  fanner  must  he  studying 
what  he  can  most  easily  grow,  with  the 
least  cost  and  the  least  competition.  If 
a  small  fruit  grower  can  find  something 
that  cannot* he  carried  a  great  distance 
and  brought  into  competition  with  his 
own  production,  that  is  plainly  what  he 
will  have  to  grow.  Where  (he  straw 
berry  competition  brings  prices  down  he- 
low  compensative  prices,  the  garden 
must  be  given   over  to  red   raspberries 
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possibly,  which  cannot  be  carried  a  long 
distance.  There  are  a  few  crops,  how- 
ever, that  will  not  be  seriously  affected 
in  the  way  we  suggest.  Apples,  we  im- 
agine, will  suffer  very  temporarily,  sim- 
ply because,  however  thoroly  distributed, 
the  apple  crop  does  not  nearly  meet  the 
demands  of  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apple  gives  us 
a  very  admirable  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  system.  At  present 
every  farmer  who  is  growing  his  crop 
at  a  point  too  far  from  market  for  per- 
sonal carriage  is  obliged  to  let  the  mid- 
dleman do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with 
his  apples,  or  he  must  let  them  rot  in  his 
orchard.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
millions  of  bushels  do  mostly  go  to  waste 
every  year — enough  to  decently  supply 
the  city  crowd  and  give  the  poor  people 
once  more  a  reasonable  supply  of 
"orchard  bread."  Distant  competition 
may  temporarily  injure  a  local  market 
for  gardeners,  but  it  cannot  seriously 
affect  any  such  crop  as  apples  or  wheat 
or  corn. 

The  stimulus  given  by  these  railroad 
market  adjustments  will  be  well  worth 
the  while,  in  the  way  of  making  growers 
alert,  tactful  and  accurate.  They  will 
have  to  be  up  in  the  morning,  with  all 
arrangements  completed  on  time,  and 
their  selections  and  assortments  for  ship- 
ment must  be  such  as  will  favorably 
touch  the  market.  Instead  of  the  mid- 
dleman, to  deal  with  the  grower  will  still 
have  the  marketman  to  deal  with.  He 
cannot  go  from  house  to  house,  finding 
his  private  customers  and  establishing 
with  them  personal  relations.  We  shall 
never  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  trusting 
somebody  unless  we  live  within  a  very 
short  radius  of  a  good  sized  town. 

But  the  middleman  system  that  exists 
at  the  present  time  is  injurious  to  the 
grower  more  from  the  prices  he  has  to 
pay  than  for  the  prices  he  has  to  take. 
If  he  wants  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  he  cannot  buy  it 
direct.  He  must  apply  to  the  wholesale 
dealers,  who  will  refer  him  to  the  job- 
ber, who  will  refer  him  to  the  retailer, 
and  finally  after  paying  each  one  of  these 
handlers  he  is  able  to  get  his  goods.  It 
is  clear  that  he  has  paid  enough,  he  and 
the  rest  of  us,  to  support  four  men  in- 
stead of  one.     Now  if  there  be  any  way 


whereby  he  can  get  his  flour  or  his 
cracked  wheat  directly  from  the  grower, 
or  even  directly  from  the  miller,  he  has 
got  rid  of  two  important  members  of  the 
system. 

The  middleman  who  handles  goods 
sent  directly  to  him,  from  orange  groves 
or  apple  orchards,  should  return  a  fair 
compensation,  and  is  surely  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies.  Is  there  an> 
way  whereby  the  grower  shall  make  sure 
that  he  is  placing  his'  goods  in  the  hands 
of  a  conscientious  man?  There  is  no 
question  at  present  but  what  prices  are 
crowded  down,  and  occasionally  boosted 
high,  without  any  consideration  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Our  markets  are  very 
largely  under  the  control  of  speculation. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  general 
farmer  is  true  of  all  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, that  they  are  liable  to  get  about 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  goods  they 
create. 

The  National  Grange  places  the  farm- 
ers' chances  at  35  per  cent.  This  h 
rather  high,  for  in  some  cases  the  grab 
or  the  waste  is  almost  total.  We  have 
recently  seen  records  of  carloads  of 
oranges  netting  fifteen  cents  to  the  box 
to  the  grower.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
these  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
orchardist  any  knowledge  of  his  fruit  af- 
ter it  leaves  his  depot.  On  the  whole 
we  believe  the  railroad  market  house  and 
cold  storage  room  is  going  to  prove  to 
the  long  distance  shipper  of  great  value. 
The  whole  business  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  who  can  be  easily 
kept  under  supervision.  Instead  of  scat- 
tered middlemen  by  the  hundreds,  the 
business  will  be  concentrated  where  it 
can  be  controlled  by  the  producers. 

However,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
statement  by  the  railroads,  that  this  new 
movement  is  intended  to  have  a  specific 
effect  on  prices  to  the  consumer ;  that 
the  intent  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  city  crowd.  This  does  not  neces 
sarily  mean  lower  prices  to  the  grower, 
but  less  waste  in  transport.  The  profits 
that  now  go  to  the  mere  manipulators  it 
is  intended  shall  revert  directly  to  the 
producers.  The  tendency  will  be  greatly 
to  prevent  waste ;  waste  at  the  garden 
end  and  waste  at  the  market  end.  Car- 
riage will  be  prompt,  and  cold  storage 
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will  put  an  end  to  rot  when  there  is  a 
glut.  Shorten  the  circuit  between  wheat 
fields  and  bread  eater;  shorten  the  cir- 
cuit from  the  apple  orchard  to  the  ap- 
ple pie  dinner;  that  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  new  movement.  Prevent  waste  and 
eliminate  the  middleman.  The  philoso- 
phy is  good  if  it  works  out  well  in  prac- 
tice. At  any  rate,  we  are  entering  on  a 
new  market  system,  a  system  as  sharply 
modifying  the  old  ways  as  our  fathers' 
local  swappings  were  changed  when  rail- 
roads began  to  carry  produce  a  thou- 
sand miles,  from  the  farmers'  fields  to 
unknown  consumers.  The  grower  and 
the  producer  are  coming  nearer  together 
once  more ;  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Another  Cancer  Cure 

The  announcement  from  Paris  that 
Dr.  Gaston  Odin  has  discovered  and 
succeeded  in  isolating  and  cultivating 
the  microbic  cause  of  cancer  naturally 
attracts  wide  attention.  Cancer  is  the 
most  important,  most  fatal  disease  we 
have,  and  is  unfortunately,  besides,  the 
inevitable  cause  of  more  suffering  to  the 
human  race  than  perhaps  any  other 
affection.  At  the  present  time,  as  in- 
deed for  many  years  now,  cancer  has 
caused  more  deaths  than  all  the  infec- 
tious diseases  put  together.  That  is,  it 
causes  a  greater  mortality  than  typhoid 
fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and  all  the 
so-called  children's  diseases  and  yellow 
fever  and  the  various  continued  fevers. 
Tuberculosis  is  more  fatal  and  pneu- 
monia is  now  the  "Captain  of  the  Men 
of  Death,"  to  use  Defoe's  striking  ex- 
pression, but  cancer  is  deservedly  the 
most  dreaded  and  the  most  hopeless  of 
human  affections. 

While  the  mortality  from  all  other  dis- 
eases has  been  decreasing,  that  from 
cancer  has  rather  been  on  the  increase. 
This  increase  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  people 
now 'live  to  the  cancer  age.  While  can- 
cer may  occur  under  thirty  it  is  very 
rare  at  that  period  of  life,  but  even 
decade  after  thirty  provides  more  and 
more  victims.  We  have  reduced  the 
mortality  among  children  and  young 
folks  from  the  ordinary  microbic  dis- 
eases of  childhood  and  of  early  adult 
life,  and  nature  balances  the  account  bv 
taking    off   the    grown-ups    a    little    bit 


after  middle  life.  All  the  degenerative 
diseases — cancer,  kidney  and  liver  dis- 
ease— have  become  more  common  and 
more  fatal  in  the  decades  after  forty, 
because  many  persons  possessed  of  com- 
paratively low  resistive  vitality  who  used 
to  die  in  early  years  from  the  disease 
dangers  of  childhood  and  early  youth 
are  now  saved  by  our  improved  sanita- 
tion, but  are  not  able  to  stand  the  stren- 
uous existence  of  middle  life,  and  suc- 
cumb to  the  various  degenerations  of 
tissues  and  organs  which  represent,  as  it 
were,  a  premature  old  age. 

Dr.  Odin's  discovery  is  said  not  to  be 
a  bacterium,  but  an  amoeba ;  that  is,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  vegetable  micro-organisms 
which  are  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  causes 
of  disease,  but  one  of  the  very  low  ani- 
mal forms,  perhaps  a  protozoon.  This 
micro-organism  is  said  to  exist  in  large 
numbers  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  cancer.  The  amoebae  are  very 
nearly  like  white  blood  cells,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Odin  the  cancer  amoeba  is  a 
flattened,  apparently  gelatinous  mass, 
quite  irregular  in  outline,  with  deep  in- 
dentations, as  if  it  had  torn  edges  and  a 
central  nucleus.  This  is  described  as  the 
.primitive  or  static  form.  When  this 
organism  takes  on  developmental  pro- 
clivities it  multiplies  rapidly  and  its 
arms  project  still  further  and  perhaps 
are  loosened  and  become  daughter  or- 
ganisms. This  is  the  description  of  the 
parasite  as  we  get  it  by  cable. 

There  are  many  details  of  the  descrip- 
tion thus  given  that  would  make  a 
pathologist  hesitate  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  announcement  without  the 
severest  of  tests  and  thoro  control  obser- 
vations and  experiments.  The  existence 
of  white  blood  cells,  some  of  which  in 
the  anemic  states  that  so  often  develop 
in  the  course  of  cancer,  easily  furnish  a 
deceptive  ground  work  for  a  supposed 
parasitic  discovery  of  this  kind  repre- 
sent one  fruitful  source  oi  error.  Many 
of  these  white  cells  become  somewhat 
shadow)  ill  appearance,  others  o\  them 
g*ow  larger  than  usual,  nucleated  red 
blood  cells  occur  in  the  blood  and  add  to 
the  possibilities  of  deception  and  in  gen 
eral  only  the  mosl  careful  critical  * •  1  i m - 
ination  would  save  an  observer  from  de- 
ception. 

This  new  parasite  is  said  to  exist  more 
or  le^s    tive   in   the  blood,   vet   cancer  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  affection  is  always  a 
strictly  localized  disease.  It  occurs  with 
special  frequency  in  the  midst  of  tissue 
that  has  been  undergoing  severe  irrita- 
tion for  a  long  time.  It  occurs  particu- 
larly on  the  lips,  where  the  irritation  of 
a  jagged  tooth  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  or  on  the  tongue 
from  a  similar  cause  or  from  the  irri- 
tation of  the  hot  smoke  and  the  rough- 
ened end  of  a  short  pipe,  or  on  the  lips 
of  the  cornet  player.  It  follows  certain 
occupations,  because  of  the  chronic  irri- 
tation set  up  in  the  midst  of  these  occu- 
pations. Chimney  sweep's  cancer,  for 
instance,  occurs  in  the  folds  of  the  body 
of  those  who  are  covered  with  soot  and 
who  do  not  care  particularly  for  cleanli- 
ness and  especially  if  they  do  not  re- 
move the  soot  from  the  folds  of  the  per- 
son. Its  constant  presence  sets  up 
chronic  irritation  that  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cancer.  Many  hundreds  of 
such  cases  have  been  observed.  Work- 
ers in  certain  turpentine  products  and  in 
paraffin  suffer  in  this  same  way  from  the 
presence  of  irritant  particles  on  their 
hands.  The  x-rays,  which  were  thought 
to  cure  cancer  when  we  first  discovered 
them,  are  now  known  to  cause  it,  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  x-ray  burns 
followed  by  cancer  have  been  reported. 
Certain  curious  Oriental  customs  illus- 
trate how  cancer  may  occur  as  the  result 
of  chronic  irritation  even  among  people 
who  eat  very  little  or  no  meat.  The  in- 
habitants of  certain  northern  districts  in 
India  have  the  habit  in  their  climate, 
which  is  liable  to  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature— they  live  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Himalayas — of  wearing  a  small  charcoal 
stove  in  a  girdle  around  their  waist.  The 
heat  of  the  charcoal  is  applied  directly 
to  the  skin  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Can- 
cer frequently  develops  among  these 
peoples  at  this  point,  tho  it  is  practically 
never  seen  here  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. The  Oriental  peoples  who  chew 
betel  nut  suffer  from  cancer  of  the 
tongue.  They  mix  the  nut  with  certain 
eastern  spices  that  are  very  hot  and  the 
nut  itself  is  intensely  irritant,  and  the 
consequence  is  cancer  from  the  frequent- 
lv  repeated  irritation  of  the  tongue.  The 
Chinese  in  certain  districts  eat  their  rice 
very  hot  and  tho  they  live  exclusively  on 
rice  they  develop  cancer.  The  idea  some- 
times advanced  that  meat  eating  has  any- 


thing to  do  with  the  development  of 
cancer  is  entirely  eliminated  by  the  sta- 
tistics published  by  Japanese  physicians 
as  to  cancer  among  the  vegetarian  Jap- 
anese, who  suffer  from  it  in  quite  as 
great  a  proportion  as  the  Occidentals. 

Just  how  Dr.  Odin's  new  parasite  for 
cancer  would  fit  in  with  these  well-con- 
firmed observations  is  a  little  hard  to 
see.  It  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  but 
it  is  at  least  improbable.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  at  least  twenty  an- 
nouncements of  the  cause  of  cancer 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
serious  scientific  investigators,  and  all 
of  them  have  proved  mistakes.  The  dis- 
covery would  be  so  important  that  the 
ardent  endeavor  to  secure  it  easily  leads 
to  self-deception  in  observation.  The 
scientific  world  is  very  sceptical  and 
only  the  most  careful,  prolonged  inves- 
tigation and  thoro  confirmation  of  the 
observations  would  satisfy  it.  The 
temptation  to  make  a  reputation  by  the 
announcement  of  a  cancer  cure  that 
news  items  that  come  thru  irregular 
channels,  may  be  rejected  at  once. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  one  unfor- 
tunate sequela  of  all  such  announce- 
ments. Thev  lead  patients  afflicted  by 
cancer  to  put  off  the  only  known  cura- 
tive measure  that  we  have  for  cancer — 
unless  it  is  strictly  localized  on  the  skin 
surface,  when  caustic  treatments  may 
do  good — and  that  is,  surgical  eradi- 
cation of  the  malignant  tumor.  When 
this  is  done  early  in  the  case,  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  patients  live  out 
their  lives  without  having  existence 
shortened  by  their  cancer  or  they  die 
from  intercurrent  disease.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Pennsylvania  showed  not 
long  since,  more  than  half  the  cases  of 
cancer  that  come  for  treatment  have  de- 
layed application  to  a  phvsician  until 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether 
operative  intervention  will  be  successful. 
Some  time  we  mav  get  a  new  cure  for 
cancer.  Probably  that  will  not  come  till 
we  know  the  cause  for  it.  We  may  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  first  information 
with  regard  to  both  cause  and  cure  in 
the  present  announcement  from  Paris, 
but  that  seems  unlikely.  Wre  shall  have 
to  wait  for  the  regular  scientific  course 
of  critical  investigation  to  determine 
that. 
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In  the  article  on 
A  Bergson  Lecture    Henri  Bergson  which 

we  published  June 
8,  191 1,  mention  was  made  of  the 
astonishing  popularity  of  his  lectures  on 
philosophy.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  lively  description,  translated 
from  the  Paris  Temps,  of  a  scene  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  his  public  lectures  at 
the  College  de  France.  If  Professor 
Bergson  draws  as  well  in  New  York  as 
he  does  in  Paris,  when  he  comes  here 
next  fall,  Columbia  University  will  have 
to  hire  Carnegie  Hall : 

"In  this  twentieth  century,  which  sees  the 
multiplication  of  new  dynasties  of  triumphing 
kings  of  steel  and  oil,  philosophy,  which  yields 
no  dividends,  might  seem  to  take  a  back  seat 
And  yet — an  extraordinary  thing  and  a  real — 
it  still  has  its  believers.  To  make  sure  of  this 
one  only  needs  go,  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  to 
the  College  de  France,  where  M.  Bergson 
speaks  on  creative  evolution  or  on  the  idea 
of  personality.  An  hour  before  the  lecture- 
time,  the  seats  of  the  amphitheater — or  rather 
of  the  little  chapel — are  peopled  by  a  pious 
and  diligent  flock.  Some  seats  are  empty,  but 
they  soon  fill  up.  Already  all  the  places  are 
taken,  but  those  pushing  in,  still  good  na- 
turedly,  discover  new  ones.  Then  elbows  be- 
come less  accommodating ;  dart  their  sharp 
points  into  the  breasts  of  the  friends  of  learn- 
ing. Those  crowded  protest,  and  the  uproar 
swells.  In  these  last  moments,  the  philosophy 
which  triumphs  at.  the  doors  is  that  of  the 
Darwinian  struggle  for  life.  The  doors  creak 
now  under  the  desperate  effort  of  the  belated. 
But  the  philosophical  backs  of  the  first-com- 
ers sustain  the  shoving  with  a  victorious  en- 
ergy. Come  too  late  into  a  room  too  full, 
those  hungering  for  the  new  learning  are  re- 
duced to  herding  in  the  corridors  and  seizing 
from  afar  some  words,  as,  for  example  :  The 
dynamic  scheme,  the  symbolism  of  concepts, 
creative  activity,  discontinuous  attention,  a 
vague   nebulosity,    virtual    personalities.    .    .    ." 


The  Last  Sigh  of 
the  Moor 


Mttlai  llafid,  the  last 
independent  sovereign 
of  Morocco,  has  abdi- 
cated and  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  will 
spend  his  days  and  his  retiring  allowance 
in  such  pleasures  as  that  city  can  provide 
to  alleviate  the  lot  of  an  exiled  monarch. 
Morocco  now  becomes  openly  a  protec- 
torate of  France  and  will  be  subjected  to 
a  process  of  "Tunisation."  The  1 
Sultan  landed  at  Marseilles  in  excellent 
humor,  paying  for  picture  postcards  in 
good  gold  coin,  making  blind  beggars 
rich,  and  tipping  everybody  like  a  lord — 
no,  we  mean  like  an  American  million- 
aire. H<  iie  never  enjoyed  the  pleas 
nre  of  automobilinfif  so  much   as   011    the 


magnificent  French  roads,  and  he  has  or- 
dered two  cars  for  his  own  use.  This 
passing  of  the  Moorish  power  from 
Africa  inevitably  reminds  us  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Moorish  power  from  Europe. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  it 
must  have  been,  for  Columbus  was 
standing  by,  waiting  for  an  audience, 
when  Boabdil  the  Unlucky  handed  to 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  the 
keys  of  the  city  of  Granada.  The  poor 
monarch  took  the  loss  of  his  kingdom 
rather  more  to  heart  than  does  his  suc- 
cessor of  the  present  day.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  glowing  pages  of  Irving's  "Con- 
quest of  Granada"  and  read  again  the 
familiar  passage: 

"Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of 
power,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  continued  on 
toward  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not  be- 
hold the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his 
capital.  ...  At  two  leagues  distance,  the 
cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the  Al- 
puxarras ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they  arrived 
at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily, 
to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city, 
which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from 
their  sight  forever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so 
lovely  in  their  eyes.  The  sunshine,  so  bright 
in  that  transparent  climate,  lit  up  each  tower 
and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the 
crowning  battlements  of  the  Alhambra ;  while 
the  vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom  of  ver- 
dure below,  glistening  with  the  silver  wind- 
ings of  the  Xenel.  The  Moorish  cavaliers 
gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief  upon  that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of 
their  loves  and  pleasures.  While  they  yet 
looked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth 
from  the  citadel,  and  presently  a  peal  of  ar- 
tillery, faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the 
Moslem  kings  was  lost  forever.  The  heart  of 
Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes  and  over- 
charged with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain 
itself:  'Allah  .Acbar!  God  is  great!'  said  he; 
but  the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  his 
lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  lis 
mother,  the  intrepid  sultana  \\  \a  la  Nona, 
was  indignant  at  his  weakness.  'You  do 
well,'  said  she,  'to  weep  like  a  woman,  for 
what  you  failed  to  defend  like  a  man  !'  ,  .  . 
From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  Padul,  took  the  name  of 
Feg  Allah  Acbar,  but  the  point  of  view  com- 
manding 'be  last  prospect  of  Granada,  is 
known  among  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  1"1 
ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro;  or,  'Tin-  last  siuh 
mi"  the   Moot.*" 

It    is    curious    to 

A  National  University     observe     that     the 

State  universiti* 
which  might  be  supposed  t"  be   jealous 
of  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
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versity,  are,  on    the    contrary,  the   most 
earnest  advocates  of  it,  while,  as  Presi- 
dent James  says :    "Private  institutions, 
religious  and  secular,  have  opposed,  thus 
far     successfully,    the     movement."      A 
quarter  century  ago  Governor  Hoyt,  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  first  president  of  the 
University    of    Wyoming,    urged    upon 
Congress  the  founding  of  a  great  uni- 
versity   at    the    Federal    capital    in    ac- 
cordance   with    the    wishes    of    George 
Washington.     The  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress embodies  the  plan  of  the  Associa- 
tion   of    State  Universities  for   opening 
the   doors    of   the    scientific   bureaus    at 
Washington  to  advanced  students.     It  is 
not  intended  to  give  undergraduate  in- 
struction  or   to   confer   degrees.       Only 
students  who  already  have  the  master  of 
arts  or  science  will  be  admitted,  and  hav- 
ing completed  their  research  work  they 
may   return   to  the  institution  at  which 
they  previously  studied  to  take  examina- 
tion for  the"  doctorate  and  receive  the  de- 
gree.     This    is    what    is    known    as    the 
"renvoi  system."      The  members  of  the 
Government  scientific  staff  would  be  re- 
quired, as  part  of  their  regular  work,  to 
give  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  to 
the  students.      At  present  it  is  the  pri- 
vate   institutions    of    Washington     and 
vicinity  that  get  the  benefit  of  their  ser- 
vices.    President  Van  Hise,  in  advocat- 
ing the  bill  at  the   Chicago  meeting  of 
the     National    Educational     Association, 
showed   that   the   Government   was  now 
spending  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
for  scientific  research  as  any  single  uni- 
versity in  the  country,  and  that  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  national  lab- 
oratories and    museums    offered  incom- 
parable     opportunities      for      advanced 
study,  now  mostly  unutilized.      He  also 
points  out  very  frankly  that  the  Govern- 
ment scientific  departments  are  not  doing 
as  much  as  they  should  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.     The  United  States 
Geological    Survey,    he    says — and    here 
President  Van  Hise  can  speak  with  au- 
thority— is    accomplishing    less    for    sci- 
ence with  all  its  millions  than  it  used  to 
do  when  its  income  was  a  tenth  of  what 
it   is   now   and   the   Naval   Observatory, 
splendidly  equipt  tho  it  is,  does  not  con- 
tribute to   astronomy.       This   argument, 
however,  is  a  boomerang  and  will  doubt- 
less be  used  by  the  opposition  to  prove 


that  Government  institutions  are  bound 
to  be  inefficient. 

Few  of  us  are  able  to  emulate  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday 
by  giving  away  $687,500  to  educational 
and  charitable  institutions.  But  we  fear 
that  still  fewer  of  us,  if  we  had  the 
money,  would  show  so  broadminded  a 
spirit  in  bestowing  it.  He  gives  $250,000 
to  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities  and 
$250,000  to  a  Christian  institution,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  the  latter  case 
to  go  toward  the  erection  of  a  classical 
building,  a  geological  building  and  a 
woman's  gymnasium.  He  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  the  negro  schools 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium,  a  manual  training  school,  and 
a  country  club  for  social  workers. 

The  Populists  complain  that  the  Pro- 
gressives have  stolen  eighteen  planks 
from  their  platform,  the  Democrats  six 
and  the  Republicans  four,  leaving  only 
six,  and  these  are  too  few  to  make  a 
platform  big  enough  for  a  candidate  to 
stand  upon.  But  if  the  Populists  really 
originated  them  why  did  they  not  get 
them  copyrighted? 

Here  it  is  near  the  last  of  August, 
and  the  appropriation  bill  still  delays  pas- 
sage on  which  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  and  their  widows  depend  for  sup- 
port. Some  are  absolutely  needy.  It  is 
the  Senate  that  makes  the  delay,  and 
there  is  no  just  apology  for  it. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 2, 
you  drank  22  gallons  of  beer  and  ij^ 
gallons  of  whisky  and  smoked  125 
cigarets.  Or,  if  you  didn't,  somebody 
else  got  your  share.  Never  mind.  Let 
him  have  it. 

Charles  Becker,  New  York  lieutenant 
of  police,  deposited  in  the  savings  banks 
$58,843  in  nine  months,  and  his  salary 
during  that  period  was  only  $1,687. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  saving 
wife ! 

If  you  can't  think  of  any  further 
charge  to  bring  against  your  opponent 
just  say  that  he  or  she  is  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  humor.  It  is  a  knockout  blow, 
impossible  to  parry. 
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Resident  Agent  Laws 

President  John  T.  Stone,  of  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  has  re- 
cently published  an  instructive  paper  on 
what  are  known  in  many  of  the  States  as 
"resident  agent  laws." 

Briefly  stated,  these  laws  (which  are 
in  force  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
except  California  and  New  York)  pro- 
vide, generally,  that  insurance  companies 
transacting  business  within  their  borders 
shall  make  contracts  of  insurance  cover- 
ing insurable  property  located  in  those 
States  only  thru  constituted  and  licensed 
resident  agents.  That  is  to  say,  by  way 
of  illustration,  an  agent  residing  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey,  may  not  issue  a 
policy  to  a  citizen  of  either  of  those 
States  on  any  insurable  thing  he  may 
own  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  that 
privilege  being  prohibited  by  the  resident 
agent  law  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Stone  defines  the  objects  of  these 
laws  to  be :  First,  to  secure  to  the  State 
the  tax  levied  on  premiums ;  second,  to 
secure  to  agents  resident  in  the  State 
commissions  arising  from  premiums  paid 
on  property  located  in  the  State ;  and, 
third,  probably  to  protect  the  public 
against  irresponsible  companies.  He  re- 
gards the  last  consideration  as  of  negligi- 
ble value,  "because  such  concerns  do  not 
pretend  to  comply  with  any  of  the  laws 
governing  the  certification  of  companies, 
and  those  who  patronize  them  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  they  are  dealing  with 
edged  tools."  He  correctly  asserts  that 
the  insuring  public  are  protected  at  this 
point  by  other  laws  and  regulations. 

The  matter  of  safeguarding  the  State's 
taxes  on  premiums  is  then  discussed  by 
Mr.  Stone,  and  he  clearly  shows,  by  de- 
scribing the  system  used  by  the  compa- 
nies at  their  home  offices  for  making 
sworn  reports  to  the  respective  insurance 
department  of  premiums  received  in  each 
State,  that  the  resident  agent  laws  arc 
not  essential  to  this  purpose. 

The  main  object  of  these  laws,  then,  is 
to  protect  the  resident  agent  against  the 
competition  of  agents  and  companies  of 
other  States.  This  effect  is  instantly  neu- 
tralized by  the  retaliatory  laws  of  the 
other  States,  and  the  resultant  benefit, 
consequently,  becomes  of  doubtful  value. 


As  a  general  thing,  the  insurable  risks 
actually  involved  in  this  question  are 
those  which  are  controlled  outside  the 
State  and,  principally  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience, the  insurance  is  effected  thru 
the  agents  or  companies,  nearest  the  per- 
son or  persons  attending  to  that  busi- 
ness. 

The  president  of  the  Maryland  Casu- 
alty Company  describes  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  class  of  insurers  to 
which  his  company  belongs  have  to  con- 
tend with  because  of  the  existence  of 
resident  agent  laws.  He  goes  into  this 
matter  at  some  length,  varying  his  illus- 
trations by  citing  accident  and  health, 
liability,  burglary,  etc. 

Touching  the  subject  generally,  Mr. 
Stone  says : 

"By  what  code  of  morals  or  ethics  can  those 
who  make  such  laws  or  those  who  profit  by 
them  justify  a  process  which  says  to  me: 
'We  are  glad  to  have  you  invest  your  money 
in  our  State  and  to  pay  the  city,  county,  State 
and  other  taxes ;  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
employ  our  citizens  and  pay  them  a  livelihood; 
we  are  glad  to  have  you  increase  by  your  out- 
put the  volume  of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. You  can  buy  your  raw  material  any- 
where and  sell  your  finished  product  any- 
where ;  you  can  deal  with  anybody  regardless 
of  where  he  lives — except  that  you  cannot 
under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  what  your 
own  choice  or  advantage  may  be,  place  your 
insurance  with  any  agents  other  than  those 
who   live  in  this   State.'  " 

"It  is  just  as  fair  and  just  as  sensible, 
no  more,  no  less,"  he  adds,  "to  enact  a 
law  forbidding  one  to  buy  or  to  sell  any 
commodity  used  in  his  business  unless  he 
does  so  thru  an  agent  resident  in  the 
State  where  his  plant  is  located." 

There  is  much  force  in  the  arguments 
presented  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  they  are 
abundantly  supported  by  facts.  Their 
seems  to  be  no  good  practical  business 
reason  for  laws  of  this  character.  The) 
multiply  labor  and  cost,  needlessly  con- 
sume time  at  home  offices,  and  are  a 
source  of  irritation  and  annoyance.  They 
obstruct  the  natural  channels  of  busines 
and  do  not,  taking  it  by  and  large,  par- 
ticularly benefit  the  one  class  they  seek 
to  serve.  The  interests  and  convenience 
ot  the  vasl  body  of  premium-paying  citi- 
zens are  made  subservient  to  the  inter- 
ests "i"  a  small  number  ^\'  local  insurance 
agents. 


FINANCIAL 


New  Railroad  Legislation 

Those  provisions  of  the  Panama 
Canal  bill,  passed  last  week  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  which  relate  to 
steamships  owned  or  controlled  by  rail- 
road companies,  affect  the  holdings  of 
several  great  corporations,  and  if  the  bill 
becomes  a  law  will  compel  a  readjust- 
ment of  not  less  than  $100,000,000  worth 
of  property.  The  bill  practically  com- 
pels a  railroad  company  to  divest  itself 
of  its  steamships  unless  it  can  prove  that 
its  control  of  them  does  not  exclude,  pre- 
vent or  reduce  competition.  The  New 
Haven  Railroad  Company's  investments 
in  steamboats  and  property  connected 
with  the  operation  of  them  amount  to 
about  $25,000,000.  In  a  company  op- 
erating vessels  on  the  great  lakes  the 
New  York  Central  has  from  $3,000,000 
to  $4,000,000  invested,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania owns  the  stock  of  a  similar  com- 
pany capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  with 
$1,500,000  in  bonds.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific controls  marine  equipment  valued 
at  about  $20,000,000,  exclusive  of  its  in- 
terest in  the  Pacific  Mail.  This  prop- 
erty directly  owned  includes  21  vessels 
in  service  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  These  are  the  leading  exam- 
ples of  the  ownership  affected  by  the  bill, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  all  the  steamship  property 
involved  exceeds  $100,000,000.  There 
are  provisions  also  which  affect  the 
value,  to  a  railroad  company,  of  marine 
terminal  property,  upon  which  large 
sums  have  been  expended.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  general  solicitor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Road,  who  has  in  mind  his 
company's  terminals  at  New  York. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  should  be  con- 
sidered by  itself  and  should  be  proposed 
in  a  separate  bill.  It  should  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  legislation  for  Panama  Canal 
traffic. 

The  Business  Situation 

Trading  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in- 
creased by  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  volume 
last  week,  and  the  net  result  was  a  gain. 
The  promise  of  good  crops  continued  to 
be  the  warrant  for  the  general  move- 
ment.    In  the  steel  trade  there  were  ad- 


ditional increases  of  prices,  and  the  Cor- 
poration's unfilled  orders  were  shown  to 
have  been,  at  the  end  of  July,  5,957,079 
tons,  an  increase  of  150,000  since  June, 
and  the  largest  quantity  for  any  month 
since  September,  1907.  Said  the  Iron 
Age: 

"The  iron  steel  situation  could  hardly  de- 
velop more  satisfactorily  to  the  producer,  and 
the  outlook  has  seldom  been  better,  either  for 
volume  of  business  or  for  prices  yielding  a 
profit." 

The  annual  crop  and  business  report 
of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Bank 
of  Chicago  is  always  a  statement  of 
much  weight.  In  this  year's  report,  pub- 
lished last  week,  the  bank  is  optimistic. 
The  harvests,  it  says,  will  exceed  those 
of  last  year  by  at  least  20  per  cent,  in 
weight  and  bulk.  It  estimates  the  new 
wealth  thus  created  at  $9,033,966,000, 
against  last  year's  $8,417,000,000.  Re- 
viewing the  steel  trade,  it  points  out  that 
higher  prices  have  not  checked  demand, 
and  its  final  julgment  is  as  follows: 

"Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  weigh- 
ing carefully  the  retarding  influences,  there  is 
justification,  judging  from  the  advices  in  even- 
line  of  trade,  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
ahead  probably  twelve  months  of  good  active 
business,  with  moderate  profits,  providing,  of 
course,  that  our  crops  turn  out  as  favorably 
as  present  conditions  indicate." 

.  . .  .The  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes  have  decided  to  increase 
their  prices  by  15  per  cent,  on  Septem- 
ber 1. 

....Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Emerson  -  Brantingham  Company,  of 
Rockford,  111.,  companies  having  plants 
in  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  have  combined, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  in  compe- 
titive opposition,  it  is  said  to  the  Har- 
vester Trust. 

....  Speaking  of  the  recent  merger  of 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  street 
railway  and  electric  light  companies,  un- 
der a  Canadian  charter,  with  the  main 
office  at  Toronto,  the  Monetary  Times, 
of  that  city,  says  that  in  Mexico  and 
Brazil  companies  directed  from  Canada 
have  authorized  $300,000,000  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  of  which  about  $240,000,000 
has  been  issued. 
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At  the  recent  pri- 
National  Politics  maries  in  Kansas  the 
plurality  of  Roosevelt 
electors  over  Taft  electors  was  34,000. 
State  elections  are  to  be  held  in  Vermont 
on  September  3  and  in  Maine  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  Among  those  making  speeches 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  ex-Senator  Bev- 
eridge  and  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 
Speaker  Clark  has  volunteered  to  speak 
in  Maine  for  Governor  Wilson,  and 
among  the  other  Democratic  campaign- 
ers   will    be    Governor    Foss,    Governor 

Marshall    and    Governor    Baldwin. 

Formal  notification  of  his  nomination 
was  given  to  Governor  Marshall  in  In- 
dianapolis, on  the  20th,  by  Alton  B. 
Parker.  During  the  latter's  address  the 
grandstand  fell  down,  and  seventy-five 
persons  were  injured,  five  of  them  dan- 
gerously. The  social  condition  which 
we  call  democracy,  the  Governor  said  in 
his  response,  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
special  privilege,  and  the  mother  of  all 
special  privilege  was  the  high  protective 
tariff : 

"Men  everywhere,  looking  upon  tin-  awful 
injustice  of  this  economic  system,  arc  becom 
ing  socialistic  in  theory  if  not  in  conduct.  And 
shall  any  fair-minded  man  say  that  if  it  re- 
dounds to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  a  hundred  men  shall  control  its 
business  to  the  good  of  every  one,  that  there 
is  anything  fallacious  in  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  transferring  business  to  a 
favored  few  for  the  benefit  of  all,  should  itself 
discharge  that  business  for  the  benefit  of  all  ? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble to  restore  this  republic  to  its  ancient  ideals, 
which  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  must  make  tin- 
ultimate  choice  between  the  paternalism  of  the 
few  and  the  socialism  of  the  many,  count  me 
and  my  house  with  the  throbbing  heart  of  hu- 
manity. .  .  The  voter  who  believes  that  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  shi  uld 
be  equalized  to  the  manufacturer  of  this  conn 
try  and  who  wants  an  oligarchy  to  rule,  may 
vote  the  straight   Republican  ticket:  the  voter 


who  believes  in  a  similar  protective  theory, 
but  who  prefers  to  an  oligarchy  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  be  the  state,  may  vote  the  Pro- 
gressive ticket;  the  voter  who  believes  this 
Government  should  be  turned  into  a  socialism, 
may  vote  the  Socialistic  ticket ;  and  all  those 
who  insist  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad  to  the  manufacturer  until  it 
equalizes  the  difference  in  the  purchase  price 
to  the  consumer  at  home  and  abroad,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  only  equalization  justifiable  in 
our  Government  is  the  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunity, who  thinks  that  public  office  is  a  public 
trust,  who  does  not  believe  that  disgruntled 
and  defeated  politicians  are  genuine  reform- 
ers, and  who  think  that  reforms  are  not  born 
with  sore  toes,  may  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.    .    .    ." 

Vice-President  Sherman  was  formally 
notified  at  Utica  next  day.     He  said : 

''Fortunate  are  we  Republicans  in  the  fact 
that  our  opponents  are  divided  into  two  camps, 
rivaling"  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  excel  in 
disturbing  the  civic  and  economic  order  of  the 
country.  The  new  party  thrusts  itself  for- 
ward into  the  vacuum  left  by  the  phantoms 
of  other  third  parties  which  have  nassed  into 
oblivion.  Oblivion,  too,  awaits  it.  The  Demo- 
cratic rallying  crv  has  always  been  'a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.'  and  the  bitterest  assault  on 
the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industry. 
This  year  sees  no  innovation.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Dr.  Wilson,  is  Bryan  and 
Parker  over  again  without  the  oratory  of  the 
one  or  the  legal  training  of  the  other,  but 
with  the  free  trade  prejudices  of  both  seem 
ingly  intensified.  It  is  not  unkind  to  discern 
that  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  pedagogue,  not  a 
statesman,  and  his  mode  of  thought  academic 
rather  than  practical  " 

Tti  a  speech  at  Trenton,  Governor  Wil- 
soil  said  that  those  who  were  seeking 
special  privilege  in  politics  need  not  ap- 
ply to  him  or  the  Democratic  party.  His 
nomination  had  been  received  without 
promises  to  anybody.-  -  -Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Attorney-General  Wickersham  have 
been  engaged  in  a  kind  of  joint  debate 
about  the    Taft    administration's    record 
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with  respect  to  Trusts,  the  former  assert- 
ing that  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trust  decisions  were  ineffective  or  really 
beneficial  to  the  defendants,  and  the  lat- 
ter saying  that  they  were  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Attorney-General  asked  for, 
and  that  they  are  approved  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  prosecutor,  Frank  B.  Kel- 
logg. Mr.  Wickersham  adds  that  there 
were  only  forty-four  suits  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's seven  and  a  half  years ;  that  he  fin- 
ished only  four  of  these  which  were  im- 
portant, and  that  there  have  been  sixty- 
six  suits  under  Mr.  Taft. 

~  „     ,     Following:   the   publica- 

Campaign  Fund      ,.  <-        1  , 

~    \  .7  ^  tion  of  a  letter  accom- 

Contnbutions  ,,  r 

panying  the  payment  of 

$25,000  to  Senator  Penrose  by  John  D. 
Archbold,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  in 
1904,  much  testimony  has  been  given  to 
the  public  and  a  bitter  controversy  has 
arisen.  Mr.  Penrose,  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  said  that  the  money  was  sent  to 
be  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
campaign;  that  Mr.  Archbold  also  gave 
$100,000  to  Treasurer  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 
for  the  Roosevelt  general  campaign 
fund ;  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Chairman 
Cortelyou  knew  of  and  approved  the 
contribution ;  that  in  October  Mr.  Bliss 
asked  for  $150,000  more,  which  Mr. 
Archbold  and  the  Trust  declined  to  give ; 
that  William  Flinn  offered  to  him  (Pen- 
rose) and  Israel  Durham  $1,000,000,. 
afterward  $2,000,000,  if  they  would  pro- 
cure his  appointment  to  succeed  Senator 
Quay;  and  that  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg, 
an  editor  in  Philadelphia  now  supporting 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  indicted  for  bribery 
in  1896  and  escaped  conviction,  owing  to 
the  leniency  of  Quay  and  others,  and  to 
the  payment  of  $10,000  costs.  He  read 
telegrams  (sent  in  cipher)  in  which 
Flinn  had  asked  Archbold  to  help  him 
get  into  the  Senate.  After  this  speech 
both  Penrose  and  Archbold  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee,  the  former  say- 
ing it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt knew  of  the  Archbold  contributions 
and  of  the  demand  for  $150,000  more. 
Mr.  Archbold  corroborated  Penrose,  say- 
ing also  that  he  told  Bliss  he  would  not 
pay  unless  the  contribution  was  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  that  such  ap- 
proval was  inferred  from  Bliss's  reply; 
that  the  refusal  to  add  $150,000  drew 
from  Bliss  the  remark  that  he  was  mak- 


ing a  mistake ;  and  that  afterward  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  unjustly  and 
persistently  attacked  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
bureau  officers,  James  R.  Garfield  and 
Herbert  Knox  Smith.  Mr.  Penrose  also 
intimated  that  George  W.  Perkins  had 
underwritten  the  movement  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Roosevelt  this  year  to  the 
extent  of  $3,000,000.  This  is  denied  by 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  says 
the  bribery  charge  was  part  of  a  political 
plot  against  him ;  that  he  could  not  get  a 
trial  and  that  he  paid  no  costs.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  produces  a  letter,  dated  Octo- 
ber 26,  1904,  in  which  he  directed  Cor- 
telyou to  return  $100,000  if  it  had  been 
contributed  by  the  Standard  Oil  inter- 
ests. He  says  Mr.  Archbold  has  not 
told  the  truth,  and  he  defends  the  late 
Mr.  Bliss,  who,  he  says,  never  spoke  to 
him  of  such  a  contribution  and  was  in- 
capable of  blackmailing  a  corporation. 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  he  adds,  asserts  that  he 
never  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Penrose  says  the 
Cortelyou  letter  was  an  afterthought 
and  was  written  for  defense  after  the 
money  had  been  spent.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
demanded  a  hearing  before  the  commit- 
tee, but,  as  he  must  wait  several  weeks, 
he  will  send  a  written  statement.  Mr. 
Hearst,  the  owner  of  several  newspa- 
pers, who  published  Archbold's  letter  to 
Penrose,  cables  from  London  that  the 
latter's  testimony  is  not  wholly  correct ; 
that  he  has  more  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments ;  that  the  committees  of  both  par- 
ties solicited  and  received  Standard  Oil 
money,  and  that  if  those  involved  do  not 
tell  the  whole  truth  it  will  be  published. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the 
Congress       session,  Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the 

legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill  a  second  time, 
because  Congress  insisted  upon  abolish- 
ing the  Commerce  Court.  In  the  House 
the  veto  was  overridden  again,  but  it 
was  sustained  in  the  Senate.  Where- 
upon provision  was  made  for  keeping 
the.  court  alive  until  March  4  next,  and 
the  bill  was  signed.  Expectation  of  a 
veto  caused  the  elimination  from  the 
army  bill,  of  the  paragraph  which  would 
have  ousted  General  Wood  from  the 
office  of  Chief  of  Staff.  This  bill,  as 
passed,  provides  that  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment shall  be  seven  years,  four  in  active 
service  and  three  in  reserve.   For  a  parcels 
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f)Ost,  the  Bourne-Bristow  plan,  making 
eight  zones,  was  adopted.  Sealing  at  the 
rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  was 
prohibited  for  five  years.  There  was 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Clinton  W.  Howard,  to  succeed  Judge 
Han  ford,  of  Seattle,  who  recently  re- 
signed. Senators  Warren,  of  Colorado, 
and  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  have  been  re- 
nominated at  the  primaries.  Congress 
intended  to  adjourn  sine  die  at  midnight 
Saturday,  but '  controversies  prolonged 
the  day's  session  until  4.38  a.  m.  on  Sun- 
day, when  adjournment  until  Monday 
was  ordered. 

After  a  long  session 
The  Panama  Bill  of.  the  Cabinet  devot- 
ed to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  President 
Taft  sent  a  message  to  Congress  advis- 
ing the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
violate  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  and 
opening  the  Federal  courts  to  foreigners 
who  may  think  themselves  injured  by  it. 
The  President  expresses  his  own  views 
in  the  following  words  : 

"After  full  examination  of  the  treaty  and  of 
the  treaty  which  preceded  it,  I  feel  confident 
that  the  exemption  of  the  coastwise  vessels  of 
the  United  States  from  tolls  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  tolls  on  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Rut  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  House  and  Senate  differ  from 
this  construction,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  received  an  informal  protest  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  the  contemplated  legis- 
lation is  a  violation  of  her  treaty  rights 

"I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  violate  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  or  to  enact  anything  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions,  and  that  it  certainly  is  not  its 
purpose  to  repeal  by  subsequent  enactment  the 
treaty,  in  so^  far  as  it  represents  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  how- 
ever, that  this  attitude  should  he  made  clearly 
known  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that 
we  should  avoid  any  apparent  justification  foi 
criticism." 

Mr.  Taft  signed  the  bill  on  August  24, 
at  the  same  time  giving  out  to  the  pub- 
lic a  defense  of  his  action,  in  which  lie 
argues  that  since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Meaty  that  prevents  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations  from  extending  such  favors 
as  the)   set-  fit, 

"The  British  protest  leads  to  the  absurd  con- 
clusion that   this  Government,   in  constructing 

the  Canal,  maintaining  the  Canal  and  defend- 
ing the  Canal,  finds  itself  shorn  of  its  right 
to  'leal  with  its  own  commerce  in  its  own  v\ 


while  other  nations  using  the  Canal  in  compe- 
tition with  American  commerce  enjoy  that 
right   and  power  unimpaired. 

'The  British  protest,  therefore,  is  a  proposal 
to  read  into  the  treaty  a  surrender  by  the 
United  States  of  its  right  to  regulate  its  own 
commerce  in  its  own  way  and  by  its  own  meth- 
ods, a  right  which  neither  Great  Britain  her- 
self nor  any  other  that  may  use  the  Canal  has 
surrendered  or  proposes  to  surrender. 

"While  the  bill  here  in  question  seems  to 
vest  the  President  with  discretion  to  discrimi- 
nate in  fixing  tolls  in  favor  of  American  ships 
and  against  foreign  ships  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  within  the  limitation  of  the  range  from 
50  cents  a  ton  to  $1.25  a  net  ton,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  act  to  compel  the  President  to  make 
such  a  discrimination. 

"The  policy  of  exempting  coastwise  trade 
from  all  tolls  really  involves  the  question  of 
granting  a  Government  subsidy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  that  trade  in  competition 
with  the  trade  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. I  approve  this  policy.  It  is  in  accord 
with  the  historical  course  of  the  Government 
in  giving  Government  aid  to  the  construction 
of  the  transcontinental  roads.  It  is  now  mere- 
ly giving  Government  aid  to  a  means  of  trans- 
portation that  competes  with  these  transcon- 
tinental roads." 

"I  believe  the  bill  to  be  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial that  has  passed  this  or  any  other  Con- 
gress, and  I  find  no  reason  in  the  objection 
made  to  the  bill  which  should  lead  me  to  delay 
until  another  session  of  Congress  provisions 
that  are  imperatively  needed  now,  in  order  that 
due  preparation  by  the  world  may  be  made  for 
the  opening  of  the  Canal." 

(  )ur  Government  has  pro- 
The  Islands  tested  against  an  employ- 
ers' liability  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Cuban  Congress,  because 
it  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  American 
insurance  companies  in  the  island.  It 
requires  employers  to  insure  their  work- 
men in  a  local  company  hereafter  to  be 
formed,  which  would  monopolize  the 
business.  A  presidential  veto  is  expect- 
ed.  General  Loynaz  del  Castillo  pub- 
lished a  letter  saying  that  President 
Gomez,  if  he  should  seek  re-election, 
would  cause  a  bloody  revolution  and 
lose  his  own  life.  In  reply  there  was 
given  out  at  the  palace  a  letter  in  which 
the   President's  son  sought  to  draw  from 

the   general    a   challenge   to   a   duel. 

Santo  Domingo's  customs-  revenue  in 
the  past  year  was  $3,293,980,  about  half 
of  which  was  set  apart  for  the  foreign 
debt.  The  revenue  was  larger  than  ever 
before.      This    was    the    fifth    year    of 

American  supervision. A  commission 

'sent   to   Ilavti    last    week    by    Santo   Do- 
mingo was  mosl   cordially  received,  and 
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friendly  relations  have  been  restored.  A 
schooner  load  of  rifles  for  Haytian  reb- 
els was  seized  at  Kingston,  last  week. 
It  appears  that  rumors  of  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Haytian  President's 
palace  were  current  for  several  days  be- 
fore the  explosion  and  fire  on  the  8th, 
which  caused  the  death  of  President  Le- 
conte.     He  had  been  warned. 

The  Revolution  In  answer  to  the  urgent 
in  Nicaragua  requests  of  our  Minis- 
ter in  Nicaragua,  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  sending,  more  marines  to 
that  country,  together  with  the  available 
cruisers  and  gunboats.  By  the  end  of 
this  week  there  will  be  2,100  marines 
and  sailors  at  Corinto  and  Managua. 
The  rebels  are  carrying  on  a  war  of 
great  barbarity,  and  the  Nicaraguan 
people's  hatred  of  Americans  is  said  to 
be  intense.  On  the  19th,  the  rebels, 
under  General  Zeladon,  captured  the 
city  of  Leon.  The  garrison  of  600  men 
surrendered,  and  while  they  were  pris- 
oners of  war  all  of  them  (three  or  four 
men  excepted)  were  slaughtered.  Two 
of  the  victims  were  Americans.  They 
had  been  wounded  and  were  on  their 
way  to  a  hospital.  In  other  places  the 
rebels  have  killed  women  and  children 
in  churches  and  patients  in  hospitals. 
Minister  Weitzel  reported  on  the  19th 
that  a  thousand  unburied  bodies  of  sol- 
diers were  lying  in  the  fields  near  Mana- 
gua. General  Zeladon  and  General 
Mena  do  not  agree,  and  it  is  said  that 
Mena  is  now  held  as  a  prisoner  by  the 
Liberal  revolutionist  faction,  which 
Zeladon  represents.  The  latter  has 
promised  his  soldiers  that  they  shall  sack 
Managua,  the  capital.  Mena  was  at  first 
the  leader  of  the  revolt.  In  some  way 
he  had  obtained  20,000  good  rifles,  altho 
the  number  of  his  men  did  not  exceed 
5,000.  Corinto,  the  Pacific  seaport,  is 
menaced,  and  rebels  hold  places  on  the 
line  from  that  port  to  the  capital.  Vol- 
unteers patrol  Corinto  streets.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  city  sleep  on 
board  the  American  warships.  The  re- 
volt has  spread  to  the  east  coast,  and 
marines  have  been  landed  at  Bluefields. 

In    the    Senate,    on    the    21st,    Mr. 

Bacon,  Democrat,  attacked  our  Govern- 
ment's course,  saying  that  the  navy  was 
being  used  improperly  to  accomplish  in- 
directly what  had  been  sought  by  means 


of  the  unratified  loan  treaty.  He  asked 
for  an  investigation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Representative  Sulzer,-  Democrat,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  warmly  commends  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government.  Realizing  the 
peril  of  Americans  and  their  property, 
and  the  barbarity  of  the  rebels,  he  re- 
joices, he  says,  because  our  Government 
has  acted  promptly.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  there  were  450  marines  in  Mana- 
gua. 

The  Federal  army,  about  2,500 
Mexico      men,    entered    Juarez    on    the 

20th.  Two  days  earlier  a 
woman  clad  in  khaki  and  riding  a  white 
horse  came  into  the  town  leading  ten 
rebel  soldiers,  disarmed  the  chief  of 
police  and  six  of  his  mounted  men,  took 
their  horses  and  rode  away.  It  is  said 
that  she  is  the  wife  of  one  Alanis,  a 
rebel  colonel.  Orozco,  going  westward. 
is  far  behind  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  at  the  end  of  last  week  the 
Federals  expected  to  capture  him.  His 
men  have  been  burning  railroad  bridges. 
They  hope  to  reach  Guaymas.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
whose  Mexican  line  has  suffered,  asked 
our  Government  to  send  a  gunboat  to 
that  port.  Constitutional  guarantees 
were  suspended  on  the  24th  in  Chi- 
huahua, Durango,  Sonora  and  several 
States  near  the  capital.  This  caused 
reprisals.  Two  citizens  of  San  Juan 
(Durango)  who  went  to  meet  a  rebel 
force  as  peace  envoys  were  hanged  by 
the  feet  and  shot  to  death.  Orozco's 
men  have  been  guilty  of  many  outrages 
near  the  boundary  and  have  made  raids 
on  American  soil,  intending,  it  is  said, 
to  force  intervention.  In  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Fall,  of 
New  Mexico,  said  that  conditions  on  the 
border  were  intolerable.  Madero  could 
not  protect  American  property.  Amer- 
icans living  near  the  boundary  were  an- 
gry, had  bought  arms  and  might  even 
invade  Mexico.  Our  Government,  he 
added,  ought  to  recognize  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  Orozco  revolutionists.  It  is 
asserted  in  a  Mexican  newspaper  that 
Mr.  Fall  is  interested  in  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Chihuahua.  Three  days  later. 
Senator  Bacon,  while  opposing  the  land- 
ing of  marines  in  Nicaragua,  said  that 
similar  action  in  Mexico  would  cause 
war  with  that  country.     Such  a  war,  he 
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added,  might  help  Mr.  Taft's  campaign 
by    diverting    attention    from    domestic 

issues. The    Zapatists    are    active    in 

the  South,  where  towns  were  sacked  by 
them  last  week. 


The  Franco-Russian  Treaty 
and  the  Dardanelles 


The  visit  of 
M.  Poin- 
c  a  r  e,  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Peterhof,  is  made  in  a  year 
which  recalls  historic  memories.  It  is 
just  a  century  since  another  Frenchman 
— if  a  military  commander  born  in  Cor- 
sica may  be  called  French — visited  Mos- 
cow. The  St.  Petersburg  Vetchemy 
Vremia  publishes  this  program  of  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  1812: 

August  25 :  Evening  service  and  solemn 
Requiem  in  all  the  Churches. 

August  26 :  Te  Dcum  and  prayers  to  be  said 
in  the  open  air.  Popular  lectures.  Stage  per- 
formances wherever  the  local  resources  per- 
mit. 

Inasmuch  as  August  is  a  harvest  month, 
and  as  it  is  also  true  that  Napoleon's 
retreat  from  Moscow  was  begun  on 
October  11,  it  has  been  requested  by  the 
governors  of  certain  provinces  that  the 
celebration  be  postponed,  but  the  central 
government  has  denied  these  requests. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  press  congratu- 
lates the  allied  nation  that  their  treaty 
now  extends  to  their  navies  as  well  as  to 
their  armies.  German  newspapers  re- 
flect a  peevish  state  of  public  opinion. 
Interesting  in  that  connection  is  the 
comment  of  the  Italian  press,  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  Popolo  romano: 

"The  Franco-Russian  alliance,  like  the 
Triple  Alliance  [Germany,  Austria,  Italy], 
represents  a  guarantee  of  European  peace. 
Italy,  firmly  attached  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
finds  herself  in  cordial  relations  with  France 
and  Russia,  and  sees  in  the  demonstrations 
which  have  greeted  M.  Poincare  an  indication 
of  the  continuity  of  the  European  status  quo, 
constituting  a  solid   basis   for  peace.'' 

In  spite  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Franco-Russian  treaty,  which  it  qualifies 
as  ''a  useful  thing,"  the  Giomalc  a" Italia 
is  convinced  that  Russia  will  continue  in 
accord  with  Italy  in  Balkan  matters, 
while  "France,  as  a  Mediterranean 
Power,  will  maintain  its  friendly  rela- 
tions." It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
Russia  aims  at  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
and  development  as  a  Mediterranean 
Power,  when  her  navy  has  been  recon-" 
stituted. 


The  Turks  Thirty    Albanian   insur- 

and  the  Balkans     gents    were    killed    and 
twenty  wounded    in  an 

attack  on  the  Turkish  seaport  of  Duraz- 
zo,  on  the  Adriatic,  August  22.  There 
were     six     casualties     on     the     Turkish 

side. A    mass   meeting   held    at   Cet- 

tinje,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  on 
August  20,  protested  against  Turkish 
atrocities  in  the  Berana  district  of  Al- 
bania on  the  Montenegrin  frontier.  A 
resolution  was  voted  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  declare  war  against  Tur- 
key. The  war  spirit  is  growing  turnout 
the  country.  Tho  it  is  said  that  the  Al- 
banian insurgents  who  were  marching  on 
Salonika  have  agreed  to  disperse  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  fighting  has  oc- 
curred on  the  Montenegrin  frontier 
much  as  if  war  had  been  formally  de- 
clared. The  Porte  has  requested  Monte- 
negro to  discontinue  her  military  prepa- 
rations, and  has  received  assurances  that 
no  Montenegrins  will  in  future  cross  the 

frontier. Turks  attacked  the  town  of 

Sienitza,  in  European  Turkey,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Servia,  on  August 
24.  (This  town  is  only  thirty  miles  north 
of  Berana,  which  was  recently  attacked 
by  Montenegrins.)  The  Turks  are  said 
to  have  massacred  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants. These  reports  occasioned  great 
excitement  at  Belgrade,  where  the  press 
and  mass  meetings  have  called  upon  the 
Government  for  vigorous  protest,  if  not 
war.  In  Bulgaria,  also,  public  meetings 
reflect  the  war  spirit  of  the  population. 
The  Ottoman  Government  has  received 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  commis- 
sion which  investigated  the  massacre  of 
more  than  140  Bulgarians  on  August  2 
at  Kotschana,  near  Uskup,  showing  that 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  failed 
to  do  their  duty,  and  that  Turkish  troops 
took  part  in  the  attacks  on  the  Bulgari- 
ans. The  Turkish  Government  has  or- 
dered that  a  state  of  siege  be  declared  at 
Kotschana,  and  that  the  guilty  persons 
be  court  martialed  without  distinction  . 
and  sends  $5,000  to  the  town  to  be  dis- 
tributed  among  the  sufferers. Turk 

ish  women  are  selling  flowers  on  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer-  from  tin- 
recent  earthquake  along  the  sea  of  Mar 

mora. From  Paris  it  is  reported  that 

France  accepts  in  principle  the  project 
of   Count    Leopold    von    Berchtold,   the 
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Foreign  Minister  of  Austria- Hungary, 
to  obtain  gradual  autonomy  for  all  the 
European  states  of  Turkey.  ,  It  is  re- 
ported that  Austria  has  occupied  Noyi- 
bazar,  capital  of  the  district  of  that 
name,  in  European  Turkey,  and  only 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Sienitza, 
where  the  massacre  of  Serbs  is  said  to 
have  occurred  very  recently.  The  Turks 
are  reported  to  be  rapidly  mobilizing 
their  forces,  fearing  a  further  annexa- 
tion by  Austria,  and  perhaps  a  general 
partition.  The  Government,  which  is 
made  up  of  leaders  of  the  military  party, 
is  said  to  have  received  assurances  of 
support    in    this    crisis    by    the    Young 

Turks,   whose   ministry   it   replaces. 

The  Arab  chiefs  of  Tripoli  refuse  to 
countenance  peace  talk. 

Mulai  Hand,  who 
The  Moorish  Sultans     has    abdicated    the 

Moorish  throne, 
was  proclaimed  Sultan  at  Fez,  January 
4,  1908.  His  accession  occurred  toward 
the  close  of  a  turbulent  period,  Morocco 
being  torn  by  strife  partly  growing  out  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  dispute  over  territo- 
rial rights.  In  1907  Mulai  Hand  drove  his 
brother,  Abd-el-Aziz,  from  the  throne 
and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  within 
the  French  lines.  Abd-el-Aziz  was  re- 
garded as  friendly  to  the  French  course ; 
Mulai  Hand,  on  the  other  hand,  posed 
as  an  anti-European,  tho  he  was  suspect- 
ed of  German  sympathies.  After  Hand 
had  given  certain  guarantees  he  was, 
however,  recognized  by  France  as  well  as 
by  Germany.  But  Mulai  Hafid  has  been 
discredited  with  his  own  people  almost 
from  the  start,  in  part  because  of  bar- 
barities and  extortion,  and,  he  has  been 
without  any  power  except  in  so  far  as 
France  has  lent  him  force  and  protec- 
tion. Indeed,  he  was  only  lately  besieged 
in  his  own  capital  by  his  own  people — 
and  saved  only  by  the  French.  He  has 
explained  the  motive  of  his  abdication 
on  different  grounds.  To  a  French  jour- 
nalist he  said  that  it  was  a  case  of  bad 
health,  requiring  change  and  rest.  To 
the  London  Times  correspondent  he  told 
a  tale  of  the  new  regime  requiring  new 
men,  his  one  desire  and  prayer  being 
that  his  country  may  enjoy  peace  and 
prosperity.  Some  time  ago  the  ex-Sul- 
tan exprest  a  desire  to  abdicate  after 
Inning  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 


Not  in  Morocco  alone,  but  also  in  Al- 
geria and  Tunis,  the  abdication  would 
have  taken  on,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  dignity  of  a  religious  protest.  But 
the  French  were  too  wily  to  let  him  carry 
out  this  program.  They  even  insisted 
that  he  himself  nominate  his  successor. 
On  August  14,  therefore,  a  letter  written 
by  Mulai  Hafid  was  read  in  the  mosque 
at  Rabat,  naming,  not  one  of  his  infant 
sons,  but  his  brother,  Mulai  Yusef .  until 
recently  Caliph  of  Fez.  In  this  capacity 
Yusef  gave  evidences  of  loyalty  and 
good  will  toward  the  French,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  moderation  and  pi- 
ety, altho  some  of  the  French  journal- 
ists represent  him  as  unintelligent.  But 
if  he  is  less  brilliant  than  Abd-el-Aziz 
and  Mulai  Hafid,  he  has  the  advantage 
of  not  having  their  past.  And  the  new 
regime  will  perhaps  make  a  better  start 
with  a  newcomer  as  figurehead.  The 
French  Resident-General,  General  Lyan- 
tey,  is  said  to  esteem  Yusef,  and  he  has 
communicated  to  M.  Poincare,  Prime 
Minister,  a  telegram  addressed  by  the 
new  Sultan  to  President  Fallieres.  This 
states  that  the  Sultan  will  complete  the 
entente  with  France  and  wishes  to  work 
with  that  country  to  give  Morocco  a  re- 
gime of  peace  and  progress.  M.  Poin- 
care has  replied  in  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  that  he  is  much 
pleased  and  that  the  French  Government 
will  lend  Mulai  Yusef  its  best  offices, 
while  respecting  Moslem  beliefs  and  tra- 
ditions. On  the  elevation  of  Abd-el-Aziz 
and  Mulai  Hafid  to  the  Moorish  throne 
the  French  Government  honored  them 
with  decorations.  This  offended  public 
opinion  in  Morocco,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  error  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  case 

of     their     successor. The     ex-Sultan 

will  receive  an  annual  pension  of  $75,000 
and  has  been  awarded  a  lump  sum  of 
$80,000.  These  amounts  are  large — and 
it  is  said,  too,  that  he  has  bank  accounts 
in  France  which  represent  his  savings  as 
Sultan — but  perhaps  the  French  Govern- 
ment takes  into  account  the  size  of  Mulai 
Hafid' s  family.  (He  is  said  to  have  125 
wives.)  Since  reaching  France  the  ex- 
Sultan  has  been  lionized  by  the  public, 
and  the  press  is  full  of  his  sayings.  El 
Hiba,  southern  pretender  to  the  Moorish 
throne,  is  the  son  of  Mad-el-Ainin,  who 
formerly  gave  the  French  much  trouble. 
El  Hiba  entered   Marakesh,  one  of  the 
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three  capitals,  on  August  18,  and  was 
proclaimed  Sultan.  His  followers — a 
warlike,  well  armed  and  aggressive  body 
of  men,  said  to  number  50,000 — sacked 
and  burned  the  houses  of  Europeans  and 
the  consulates.  The  city  had  been  evac- 
uated by  the  French  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  Kaid  El  Glaoui,  who  is  loyal 
to  France,  and  the  French  consul  to 
Marakesh,  M.  Jacques  Maigret,  re- 
mained, with  three  French  army  officers, 
in  the  house  of  the  Kaid.  The  relief  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel  Mangin  has  received 
orders  to  hasten  its  march.  General 
Moinier,  who  is  in  France  on  sick  leave 
after  four  years'  almost  continuous 
service  in  Morocco,  calls  the  southern 
country  round  Marakesh  le  gros  point 
noir  of  Morocco.  General  Moinier  does 
not  expect  to  return  to  the  protectorate. 
He  is  succeeded  by  General  Franchet 
d'Esperey,  a  veteran  of  thirteen 
campaigns.  General  Moinier  is  opti- 
mistic as  to  the  outlook — once  Gen- 
eral Lyautey's  reinforcements  have  ar- 
rived and  El  Hiba  can  be  crushed.  But 
this  will  be  a  long  story  at  best. Gen- 
eral Moinier,  at  Marseilles,  said  to  a  re- 
porter that  the  abdication  of  Mulai  Hand 
was  a  foregone  conclusion — 

"and  we  ought  to  consider  it  a  happy  event. 
He  is  not  a  friend  of  France.  He  is  not  a 
Syltan  with  whom  one  could  hope  to  collabo- 
rate. He  is  a  blunderer  who  was  always 
promising  and  never  stuck  to  his  word.  He 
did  not  consider  the  protectorate  as  an  un- 
just regime,  but  rather  as  a  system  contrary 
to  his  interests.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  he 
has  slyly  combated  it.  He  was,  besides,  sur- 
rounded by  religious  chiefs  who  excited,  pro- 
voked and  urged  him  against  us." 

The  National  Assembly 
Chinese  Affairs      considered,   on     August 

20,  the  Government's 
explanation  of  the  summary  execution  of 
Generals  Chang  Chen-wu  and  Feng-wei, 
members  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  party. 
The  explanation  was  found  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  Assembly  demanded  that 
the  Premier  and  War  Minister  attend 
the  session  of  the  21st  to  give  further 
information.  On  that  day  President 
Yuan  sent  a  dispatch  declining  to  permit 
this  and  suggesting  that  the  Hu-Peh 
members  of  the  Assembly  visit  him.  The 
minority  thereupon  violently  denounced 
Yuan,  and  threatened  impeachment,  but 
ended  by  backing  down  and  calling  upon 


the  President,  who  explained  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  so  effectively  that  they 
left  his  presence  apparently  won  over  to 
his  side.  The  Government  is  thought  to 
possess  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the  exe- 
cuted generals  and  of  the  complicity  of 
several  high  officials  in  the  Government 
service  in  a  secret  society  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  The  plans 
of  this  society  are  regarded  as  a  continu- 
ation of  a  plot  recently  unearthed  at 
Hankow  to  revolt  against  the  present 
Government.  Altho  many  dread  Yuan's 
influence,  he  is  regarded  as  the  only 
possible  chief  at  state  at  present.  On 
August  23  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
lately  appointed  special  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
British  press  protesting  against  the  sen- 
sationalism of  news  reports  and  comment 
on  Chinese  affairs.  He  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  Yuan  aims  at  a  dictator- 
ship, and  says  that  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  two  arch  conspirators, 
Generals  Chang  and  Feng,  who  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Peking,  were  plotting  against 
the  Government  and  trying  to  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  army.  They  already  had 
secured  many  followers  at  Wuchang. 
Dr.  Morrison  denies  that  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  three  factions  in  he  Assembly 
threatens  the  existence  of  the  republic. 
All  three  are  equally  republican,  and  the 
rivalry  is  one  of  programs  such  as  ob- 
tains in  all  political  parties. A  des- 
perate attack  on  the  island  of  Cheung 
Chow,  a  part  of  the  British  colony  at 
Hong-kong,  and  used  chiefly  as  a  mis- 
sionary sanitarium,  was  made  by  100  pi- 
rates on  the  night  of  August  19.  After 
landing  from  their  junk,  which  was 
towed  by  a  launch,  the  pirates  overpow- 
ered the  police  and  looted  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  number  about  2,700. 
A  heavy  rain  prevented  the  pirates  from 
carrying  out  their  threat  of  burning  the 

town. On     August    25     rioting    at 

Tung-chow  was  reported  from  Pekin  •;. 
The  disorder  was  attributed  to  an  edict 
commanding  the  troops  to  cut  off  their 
queues.  Part  of  the  city  has  been  burned 
and    looted,    and    troops    have    set     out 

thither    from    Peking. Dr.    Sun    Yat 

-en  received  a  great  welcome  on  his  re- 
cent arrival  at  the  capital,  where  he  had 
consulted  with    President    Yuan. 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  play 
at  being  a  man ;  now  that  I 
have  grown  to  man's  estate  I 
play  at  being  a  boy.  When  a  boy  I 
fished  for  "sunnies,"  because  my  wise 
mother  would  not  allow  me  to  visit  the 
large  river  where  the  men  caught  real 
fish.  Now  that  I  may  visit  the  large 
stream  whenever  I  please,  I  from  choice 
wend  my  way  to  the  little  creek  from 
which  only  pumpkin  seeds  and  chubs 
may  be  taken.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
the  thing  we  can't  have  we  desire,  while 
the  thing  we  have  we  do  not  value.  I 
sometimes  think  that,  had  that  particular 
tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  been  with- 
out a  no  trespass  sign,  our  first  parents 
would  not  have  sampled  its  fruit.  I 
know  that  were  it  possible  to  prohibit 
men  from  angling- for  pumpkin  seeds,  we 
would  see  them  crawling  under  fences 
and  sneaking  by  guards  even  as  they  do 
on  certain  posted  trout  waters ;  but  be- 
cause they  can  angle  for  the  humble  fish 
of  boyhood  days  whenever  and  wherever 
they  please,  most  of  them  never  think  of 
doing  so  at  all.  Another  reason  sunnies 
are  not  angled  for  is  because  few  grown- 
ups dare  brave  the  smiles  of  their  ac- 
quaintances. "Pumpkin  seeds,  forsooth 
—a  boy's  fish !"  It  is  not  conscience 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  all,  but  other 
people's  opinions. 

There  is  a  peculiar  attractiveness 
about  angling  for  an  unimportant  fish ; 
you  do  not  much  care  whether  you  catch 
them  or  not,  therefore  you  have  more 
time  to  think  of  tackle  and  the  proper 
method  of  handling  the  same,  as  well  as 
being  open-eyed  and  open-eared  toward 
nature.  Bless  you,  I  have  fished  for 
trout  and  bass  with  fellows  so  eager  to 
take   fish  that  they  never  had   anv  time 


for  nature,  and  as  for  tackle,  that  which 
would  take  the  most  fish  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  was  the  best.  The  only 
reason  those  men  do  not  use  dynamite  is 
because  it  is  against  the  law.  As  an 
editor  of  an  angling  department  in  a 
magazine  devoted  to  sport,  I  get  letters 
and  pictures  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  constantly  surprised  to 
discover  that  most  men  think  that  if  they 
can  catch  fifty  trout  or  bass  in  a  day, 
then  stand  up  before  a  camera  and  have 
their  pictures  taken,  they  have  had  the 
best  time  ever.  Now,  I  do  not  like  to 
publish  such  letters  and  pictures,  because 
the  latter  appear  to  me  unartistic  and 
the  former  unsportsmanlike.  What  is 
there  attractive  about  a  picture  of  a 
string  of  fifty  or  more  bass?  I  can  do 
more  with  two  goodly  fish,  a  rod  and 
creel,  and  when  my  pictures  are  printed 
I  have  something  worth  while,  some- 
thing that  suggests  the  attractiveness  of 
fishing.  Slaughter-house  pictures  should 
be  taboo. 

You  see  how  far  T  have  wandered 
from  my  subject,  but  that  is  the  attract- 
iveness of  pumpkin  seed  fishing — you 
can  drop  it  at  any  time.  Most  of  us 
think  of  sunfish  as  lake  dwellers,  and 
they  are,  but  they  are  also  found  in  the 
creeks  emptying  into  lakes,  that  is,  if  the 
creeks  possess  holes  three  or  four  feet 
deep ;  and  it  is  there  one  may  enjoy  the 
true  poetry  of  sunfishing.  Of  course, 
one  may  use  bait,  either  worms  or  grass- 
hoppers, and  catch  hundreds  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  creatures,  but  there  would  not 
be  much  sport  in  that ;  they  are  so  vora- 
cious that  they  will  swallow  a  small  hook- 
before  you  can  say  "Jack  Robinson."  (I 
don't  know  why  "Jack  Robinson"  and 
not  "John  Smith,"  but  one  must  humbly 
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bow  to  precedent.)  But  I  would  not  use 
worms,  no,  not  unless  I  was  in  dire  need 
of  food.  You  see,  I  have  discovered 
that  the  delicate  little  sunny  will  rise  to 
artificial  flies  as  freely  as  do  the  more  ar- 
istocratic, but,  ounce  for  ounce,  not  more 
gamy  trout.  Oh,  laugh  if  you  want  to ; 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
discriminating  angler,  properly  accou- 
tered,  will  enjoy  fly  casting  for  sunfish 
for  what  they  are  as  well  as  for  what 
they  would  be  were  they  larger.  I  know 
of  no  fish  that  will  stir  one's  imagination 
as  will  the  sunfish  when  they  dash  away 
thru  the  water,  utilizing  every  ounce  of 
their  puny  strength. 

The  proper  rod  for  sunfishing  is  the 
lightest  and  most  delicate  cementing  of 
six  strips  of  split  bamboo  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  skilled  workman  to  produce. 
A  two  and  a  half  ounce  eight  foot  rod 
would  be  ideal,  but  few  of  us  can  afford 
to  commission  a  builder  to  make  us  such 
a  fairy  wand,  so  we  perforce  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  cheaper  tool.  For- 
tunately we  who  belong  to  that  great 
class  which  Abraham  Lincoln  said  God 
loved  need  not  get  along  without  a  light 
rod  for  our  play  fishing,  for  a  certain 
dealer  in  New  York  City  gets  out  an 
eight-foot  rod  called  the  "Tuscarora'' 
which  weighs  only  a  fraction  over  four 


ounces.  A  rod  perfect  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  tackle  crank,  a  rod 
that  suggests  the  bending  reeds  which 
environ  a  marshland  lake,  yet  withal  is 
a  dependable  tool.  Understand  me,  the 
rod  is  in  nowise  a  toy,  but  a  veritable 
fish-pole,  one  that  you  will  use  with  joy 
when  angling  for  trout  in  Meadow 
Brook.  Best  of  all,  this  paragon  among 
light  rods  retails  for  $5.  I  may  not  here 
tell  the  dealer's  name,  but  I  will  gladly 
supply  the  interested  with  his  address. 
The  reel  for  such  a  rod  and  for  sunfishing 
should  be  the  lightest  single  click  obtain- 
able, preferably  of  hard  rubber,  tho  alu- 
minum will  do.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  such 
a  reel  can  be  secured  for  a  dollar  or  less 
and  will  be  natty  enough  to  grace  a 
lady's  boudoir.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
unities  one  should  purchase  seventy-five 
feet  of  enameled  silk  line  of  small  cali- 
ber, say  size  H,  preferably  of  mist  color. 
A  three-foot  leader  also,  as  delicate  as  a 
child's  dream.  Such  an  outfit  as  I  have 
been  describing,  rod,  reel  and  line,  will 
weight  the  back-breaking  amount  of 
eight  and  a  fourth  ounces.  Reflect  upon 
that,  you  wielders  of  cumbersome  salt 
water  tackle.  Verily  it  is  not  all  of  fish- 
ing to  fish. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
flies  adapted  to  this  sport — yes,  sport,  I 
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say  it  boldly,  even  blatantly.  I  have 
found  that  the  smaller  the  fly  the  more 
successful,  so  now  I  use  those  little 
midges  so  small  that  one  almost  needs  a 
hand  lens  to  see  them  at  all.  The  par- 
ticular pattern  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  importance  providing  red  be  the  pre- 
dominating color.  The  Ibis,  of  course, 
is  good,  as  are  also  Jenny  Lind,  Parma- 
chenee  Bell,  Montreal  and  flies  of  that 
ilk.  One  fly  on  the  leader  is  enough,  so  if 
you  have  a  penchant  for  the  dry  fly  you 
may  indulge  your  fancy.  This  fish  of  the 
bent  pin  age  is  a  surface  feeder,  and  the 
way  he  dashes  at  the  hook  indicates  that 
the  black  bass  is  related  to.  him,  not  he 
to  the  black  bass  ;  I  verilv  believe  that 
the  whole  sunfish  family  sat  at  the  feet 
— or  rather  fins,  shall  I  say — of  the 
pumpkin  seed  and  took  lessons  concern- 
ing how  to  bite  and  how  to  fight.  As 
the  sunfish  is  a  surface  feeder  in  the 
matter  of  flies  at  least,  the  successful 
angler  will  comport  himself  accordingly, 
casting  as  carefully  as  he  would  were  he 
angling  for  brook  trout.  Seldom  will  it. 
be  needful  to  allow  the  fly  to  sink  be- 
neath the  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
little  fellow's  overgrown  relative,  the 
black  bass.  Care,  circumspection  and 
delicacy  are  all  that  one  needs  to  become 
a  successful  pumpkin  seed  fisher,  that  is, 
if  he  be  properly  appreciative,  otherwise 
he  will  find  nothing  for  him  in  such 
sport. 

Yet  fishing  for  this  living  gold  is  the 


// 


I    CAN    Do    MORE   WITH    TWO    GOODLY    FISi: 
A   ROD  AND  CREEL    .    .    ." 


"EVERYWHERE    BLACK-EYED    SUSANS    LEAN 
OUT  OYER  THE  WATER" 

stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  *  Come 
with  me  and  I  believe  that  you  will  ac- 
knowledge the  truthfulness  of  the  state- 
ment. Just  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
western  hills,  painting  the  heaped-up 
midsummer  thunder-heads  with  a  riot  of 
color  unbelievably  magnificent,  we  slip 
into  the  pasture  thru  which  the  little 
creek  wanders  on  its  way  to  the  lake. 
Time  was  when  the  little  creek  was  a 
trout  stream,  but  those  days  are  long- 
since  passed ;  now  it  is  visited  only  by  boys 
and  boyish  men.  Everywhere  golden 
rod  and  black-eyed  susans  lean  out  over 
the  limpid  water,  by  which  sign  we  know- 
that  Jack  Frost  will  soon  come  down 
out  of  the  northland,  that  autumn  is 
drawing  near.  Yonder  sumac  blazes  red 
against  the  eastern  sky,  while  in  that  bit 
of  marshland  several  cardinal  flowers 
lift  their  flaming  heads  above  the  grass. 
Red  and  gold  in  the  sky,  gold  and  red 
upon  the  earth ;  yes,  by  those  signs  we 
know  summer  is  on  the  wane.  Did  you 
hear  that?  No?  Well,  it  was  the  song 
of  the  indigo  bunting,  the  bird  that  sings 
when  others  think  of  the  southland. 
Somehow  we  seem  to  fit  into  the  general 
scheme  of  things;  Nature  has  accepted 
us  and  our  outfits,  almost  as  tho  we  were 
boys  once  again,  with  bent  pinhnoks  ami 
willow  wands. 

Yon  pool  looks  like  a  good  place  to 
me,  and  I  am  going  to  essay  a  cast.  There 
is  no  hurry,  for  I  have  all  the  time  there 
is,  so  before  I  cast  I  pause,  once  again  to 
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drink  in  the  solemn,  heartening  beauty 
of  the  scene.  There  is  a  hush,  a  reli- 
gious atmosphere  like  unto  that  of  Old 
World  cathedrals.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
spiritual  presence  seldom  met  in  man- 
made  churches.  I  remove  my  hat ;  to 
keep  it  on  would  be  sacrilege.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  little  commotion  on.  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool,  a  concentric  circle  of 
ripples  racing  shoreward.  Instantly  my 
fly  seeks  the  water  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  disturbance,  and  almost  before  it 
touches  the  surface  an  inquisitive  sunny 
snaps  at  it.  The  action  of  the  wrist,  au- 
tomatic thru  years  of  practice,  sets  the 
hook,  and'  the  miniature  battle  is  on. 
Away  dashes  the  little  fellow,  bravely 
ripping  the  gossamer  thread  thru  the 
water,  the  lithe  rod  bending  to  the  strain. 
It  is  a  splendid  fight.  Everything  in  this 
world  is  measured  by  comparison,  but  at 
last  the  strain  of  the  little  rod  conquers 
and  sunny  lies  upon  the  bank  defeat- 
ed. Gaze  upon  him.  Is  there  a  more 
beautiful  fish  in  fresh  water  than  this 
Joseph  dressed  in  his  coat  of  many  col- 
ors, with  a  waistcoat  of  burnished  gold? 
Note  that  splash  of  brilliant  scarlet  upon 
the  opercular  flap,  as  tho  Nature  used  up 
all  of  her  left-over  colors  when  she  deco- 
rated the  sunfish  ;  true  it  is  that  no  other 
sunfish,  not  even  the  lordly  black  bass, 
can  boast  of  a  marking  so  distinctive.     I 


tell  you,  were  sunfish  as  rare  as  goldfish 
we  would  have  the  beautiful  creatures 
cruelly  shut  up  in* a  glass  aquarium  add- 
ing color  to  the  house  plants  in  the  bay 
window.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
imprisoning  a  bird  that  sings,  but  what 
can  we  say  of  shutting  up  a  fish  in  less 
than  a  gallon  of  water? 

I  wander  from  little  pool  to  pool,  now 
and  then  taking  a  fish,  until  as  night 
shuts  in  I  find  myself  with  nine  of  the 
little  fellows  reposing  amid  the  green 
grass  and  cardinal  flowers  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  my  creel.  With  night  come  the 
night  hawks,  booming  and  richochetting 
thru  the  air,  uncanny  actions  and  un- 
canny sounds ;  no  wonder  the  Indians 
used  to  believe  them  the  spirits  of  dis- 
embodied shad.  So  I  steal  thru  the  night 
to  the  road,  and  follow  the  highway  back 
to  town. 

,;What  did  T  do  with  the  fish  ?"  Your 
question  is  superfluous.  Sunnies  are 
small,  but  when  rolled  in  cracker  crumbs 
and  fried  crisp  and  brown  in  sweet  butter 
they  form  a  dish  that  well  might  tempt 
an  appetite  more  capricious  than  that  of 
a  fisherman.  So  here  is  to  the  sunfish, 
the  fish  of  boyhood,  and  here  is  to  all 
those  men  who  have  retained  enough  of 
the  boy-spirit  to  enjoy  play  even  when 
gray  hairs  have  come. 

Durand,  Wis. 
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Then  man  arose  in  His  image. 

And  molded  shape  from  a  clod, 
And  he  strove,  but  knew  not  his  striving 

Was  unto  eternal  God; 
He   wrought   with   fierce   endeavor 

To  answer  the  cry  of  the  soul 
And  built  him  fiery  altars 

But  knew  not  God  was  his  goal. 


He   fashioned  his  raiment  of  beauty 

And  reared  him  temples  above 
Like  to  the  arc  immortal, — 

But  knew  not  God  was  love; — 
Tdols  he  made,  and  slew  them, 

And  dyed  him  in  battle  and  blood, 
And  paid  as  dole  his  immortal  soul,- 

Yet  knew   not  God   was  good. 


Then,   from   the   places  of  chaos, 

Where  all  vain  strivings  are, 
From  travail   whose  fruit   is  darkness, 

He  followed  the  light  of  a  star, 
From  princes  and  powers  that  failed  him, 

From  the  deserts  his  feet  had  trod, 
Back  to  the  way  of  a  mother  and  Child. 

And   it   was  eternal   God. 
Baltimore.  Mn. 


Our  Presidential   Electors 

BY   JAMES  SCHOULER 

[Few    persons  can   speak    with    more   authority  upon  the  electoral  college  which  has  beom  • 
such   an  important  quesiion  in   the  present  campaign     than     Dr.     Schouler,     the     author     of     a 

"History  of  the  United  States  (i 783-1899)"  in  six  volumes;  lives  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
"Eighty  Years  of  Union,"  "Ideals  of  the  Republic,"  and  numerous  other  historical  and  legal 
works. — Editor.  ] 

IT  is  well  known  by  this  time  to  stu-  debate  and  at  a  late  stage  of  the  session, 

cients  of  American  history  and  poll-  was  adopted  the  device  of  a  Presidential 

tics  that  the  original  intent  of  our  election  by  special  electors,  whose  sepa- 

.bederal  Constitution  concerning  the  elec-  rate  State  colleges  should  ballot  apart  on 

tion  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  the  same  day  for  two  persons,  of  whom 

has   become  quite  subverted  in  practice  one,  at  least,  should  not  be  an  inhabitant 

in  the  course  of  more  than  a  century's  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  Their 

experience.     Instead  of  the  electoral  col-  respective   elections   were   to   be   signed, 

lege — or,    rather,    a    group    of    separate  certified  and  sent  sealed  to  the  seat  of 

State   colleges — composed   of   local   citi-  government;   whereupon   the  certificates 

zens  of  celebrity  who  assemble  to  choose  were  all  to  be  opened  solemnly  and  the 

by  themselves,  in  their  respective  States,  votes   counted   in   presence   of   the   two 

who  shall  rule  in  the  Union  for  the  next  houses,   and  the   result   ascertained   and 

four  years,  electors  meet  now  merely  to  declared. 

cast  a  proxy  ballot  and  register  formally  This  intermedium  of  an  electoral  col- 
the  preference  of  the  State  voters  at  lege  was  already  a  feature  of  Maryland's 
large,  as  declared  at  the  polls  in  Novem-  Constitution  and  had  been  employed  in 
ber.  The  people  decide  which  list  of  Europe.  Its  theory  was  that  of  vesting 
electors  pledged  to  a  party  candidate  an  important  choice  in  an  independent 
shall  prevail.  Nominally  State  electors,  body  of  distinguished  men,  placed  high 
popularly  chosen,  elect  the  President  and  above  all  political  turmoil.  No  compla- 
\  ice- President  of  the  United  States  by  cency  could  have  been  greater  than  that 
ballot;  but  actually  at  this  day,  the  peo-  with  which  our  fathers  of  1787  accepted 
pie  choose,  and  electors  in  the  college  this  happy  solution  of  a  troublesome 
merely  represent  them.  But  the  supreme  problem.  It  is  certain  that  this  feature 
candidates,  in  any  case,  must  have  a  clear  of  our  original  Constitution  attracted  but 
majority  of  the  electoral  ballots  in  the  little  notice  in  the  various  State  conven- 
whole  Union ;  otherwise  the  choice,  un-  tions  which  adopted  that  instrument,  and 
der  constitutional  conditions,  vests  in  that  it  called  out  no  decided  opposition 
Congress.  from  any  quarter.  Hamilton,  who  had 
Thus  does  the  irresistible  will  of  the  favored  such  a  plan  in  Philadelphia, 
people  now  work  out  results  thru  the  wrote  in  the  Federalist:  "The  mode  of 
cumbrous  methods  of  an  instrument  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
government  conservatively  meant  in  the  the  United  States  is  almost  the  only  part 
text.  If  we  consult  the  authentic  testi-  of  the  system,  of  any  consequence,  which 
mony,  still  preserved,  of  that  famous  has  escaped  without  severe  censure,  or 
Philadelphia  convention  which  in  1787  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of 
framed  a  Constitution  for  the  Union  in  approbation  from  its  opponents."* 
secret  sessions  and  submitted  its  com-  Times  and  conditions  have  greatly 
pleted  scheme  to  the  several  States  for  changed,  however,  since  the  electoral 
adoption,  we  shall  find  that  this  creative  method  was  first  applied,  when  our  peer- 
body  of  delegates,  while  scouting,  on  the  less  Washington  was  the  unanimous 
one  hand,  the  idea  of  committing  the  mo-  choice  for  President  during  the  two 
mentous  choice  of  a  Chief  Executive  for  terms  that  he  consented  to  serve.  And 
the  whole  Union  to  the  common  voters,  two  political  forces  of  the  future  seem 
dreaded,  on  the  other,  a  free  initial  selec-  to  have  been  left  quite  out  of  calculation 
tion  by  Congress,  whether  thru  House  by  those  who  framed  an  instrument  so 
alone,  or  Senate  alone,  or  by  both  profoundly  wise  in  many  respects:  (1) 
branches  combined.     Hence,  after  much  *Federaiist,  No.  68. 
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the  prompt  dissemination  broadcast  of 
political  news  relating  to  the  whole 
Union,  by  means  of  an  enterprising" 
press,  aided  greatly  by  such  later  and 
unforeseen  inventions  as  steam  locomo- 
tion and  the  telegraph;  (2)  the  organi- 
zation of  political  parties  on  a  national 
scale,  so  as  to  present  national  party  can- 
didates. 

In  fact,  the  latter  oversight  led  to  mis- 
chief as  soon  as  Washington  ceased  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Our 
Constitution,  as  originally  framed  and 
adopted,  required  the  State  electors  to 
ballot  for  two  persons  simply ;  and  even- 
tually the  candidate  proving  to  have  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  if  a  majority, 
would  become  President,  and  he  who 
stood  next,  Vice-President.  Hence  in 
1796  the  electoral  colleges  made  John 
Adams,  the  candidate  of  the  Federalist 
party,  President,  '  while  his  opponent, 
Jefferson,  who  led  the  Republicans,  be- 
came Vice-President.  Worse  national 
mischief  and  almost  disaster  followed  in 
1 800 ;  for  while  Adams  and  Pinckney 
headed  one  ticket  for  the  two  offices,  the 
other  named  Jefferson  and  Burr ;  and, 
tho  the  latter  ticket  prevailed  in  the  col- 
leges, the  electoral  votes  for  its  two 
party  candidates  were,  naturally  enough, 
found  equal.  This  threw  the  final  selec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  in  early  1801,  and  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  hostile  in  sympathy, 
intrigued  to  reverse  the  order  intended 
by  the  people,  so  as  to  place  Burr  in  the 
President's  chair,  while  remitting  Jeffer- 
son to  the  second  place.  These  efforts 
failed;  but  Jefferson  was  not  elected  un- 
til after  a  deadlock  in  the  House,  which 
lasted  several  days,  thirty-five  ballots 
having  been  cast  without  a  choice.  Mean- 
time our  whole  country  was  alarmed  ;  for, 
had  the  House  failed  to  elect  a  President 
before  the  4th  of  March,  it  was  doubtful, 
as  the  Constitution  then  read,  whether 
there  would  have  been  a  legitimate  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  all. 

Article  XII  of  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  (proposed  by  Congress  in 
1803  and  adopted  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  before  the  next  Presidential 
election  in  1804)  corrected  such  defects, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  remaining 
clauses  of  the  original  text,  supplied  the 
election  scheme  still  in  force.  Candidates 
for    President    and    Vice-President    are 


now  to  be  named  and  voted  for  separate- 
ly ;  in  case  of  any  failure  to  receive  an 
electoral  majority,  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent devolves  upon  the  House  and  that  of 
Vice-President  upon  the  Senate ;  while 
anarchy  from  an  omission  of  the  House 
to  choose  a  President  in  due  season  is 
guarded  against. 

My  present  purpose  is  not  to  enter 
upon  the  contingent  choice  by  Congress, 
but  simply  to  consider  some  points  prom- 
inent at  the  present  stage  of  this  year's 
Presidential  campaign,  in  connection  with 
our  electoral  colleges.  And  here  we 
should  convince  ourselves,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Constitution  allows  the  utmost 
latitude  of  discretion  to  each  State,  acting- 
thru  its  own  Legislature,  in  the  selection 
of  its  own  Presidential  electors.  Each 
State  is  to  choose  (or,  as  the  text  of  our 
Constitution  reads,  "appoint")  electors  in 
such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
ma}/  direct ;  the  number  of  such  electors 
being  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ; 
no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States  being  eligible  as  an 
elector.  Thus,  disinterestedness  in  his 
political  relation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  made  a  prerequisite  from  the 
individual;  while  the  total  electoral  vote 
of  a  State  bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  whole  Union 
and  its  own  essential  strength  in  Con- 
gress. 

Plainly,  it  is  not  imperative,  under  our 
Constitution,  that  the  choice  of  a  State's 
electors  shall  rest  with  the  voters  of  the 
State  by  their  popular  expression  at  the 
polls.  What  we  are  wont  to  call,  at  this 
day,  "the  people's  choice,"  in  a  quadren- 
nial November,  effects  nothing  more  than 
a  choice  of  the  requisite  number  of  State 
electors,  who  themselves  are  to  meet  later 
in  the  State  on  a  uniform  day  for  the 
whole  Union  and  cast  the  really  decisive 
and  legitimate  ballots  which  shall  elect  a 
President  and  Vice-President.  And  tho 
our  several  State  colleges  have  always 
met  on  a  uniform  day  to  give  their  bal- 
lots (the  Constitution  so  ordering),  the 
day  on  which  State  electors  are  chosen  at 
the  polls  was  never  uniform  for  the  whole 
Union  until  made  so  by  an  net  of  Con- 
gress,  following   the  close   and  exciting 
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national  election  of  1844.  States,  that 
autumn,  had  taken  the  popular  choice  of 
electors  on  days  much  differing,  so  that 
in  consequence  the  voters  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  State  sturdily  Whig  in  politics, 
gave  at  the  polls  their  loyal  support  to 
"Harry  Clay''  a  week  after  New  York's 
popular  vote  had  made  it  certain  that 
Folk  had  defeated  him. 

More  than  this,  no  State  is  bound  con- 
stitutionally, in  a  national  sense,  to  allow 
us  people  to  vote  even  for  State  electors. 
That  is  for  its  own  Legislature  to  deter- 
mine, subject  to  a  possible  mandate  of 
the  State  Constitution.  In  our  earlier 
annals  there  were  instances  where  leaders 
of  some  sharply  contending  party  would 
gain  control  of  the  Legislature  at  an  op- 
portune time  and  get  that  Legislature, 
under  an  appropriate  enactment,  to  make 
its  own  arbitrary  choice  of  partisan  elec- 
tors, forestalling  all  popular  expression  in 
the  State  of  a  direct  character.  In  aris- 
tocratic South  Carolina,  down  to  the  date 
of  secession  and  the  Civil  War,  planta- 
tion owners  ruled  the  Legislature  and  the 
Legislature  on  each  occasion  chose  all 
Presidential  electors ;  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  being  actually  flung  away,  in 
1832  and  again  in  1836,  upon  candidates 
who  had  no  standing  elsewhere  in  the 
Union.  So,  too,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  not  long  ago  con- 
ceded, in  the  case  of  Michigan,  a  legisla- 
ture may,  at  its  discretion,  require  all  the 
State  electors,  except  the  two  at  large,  to 
be  chosen  in  Representative  districts  in- 
stead of  by  general  vote  and  so  obtain  an 
electoral  college  of  divided  politics. 

Even  tho  a  State  should  cast  no  elec- 
toral vote  at  all  there  may  result  an 
electoral  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  provided  candidates  receive,  as 
the  Constitution  expresses  it,  "a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appoint- 
ed." It  was  thus  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  re-elected  President  in  1864,  with 
Andrew  Johnson  for  Vice-President, 
while  eight  Southern  States  in  armed  in- 
surrection cast  no  votes  at  all.  And  so, 
too,  at  Grant's  first  election  in  1868,  when 
three  of  those  same  Southern  States,  not 
yet  reconstructed,  were  excluded  from 
the  ballot.  Individual  vacancies  in  elec- 
toral colleges  have  sometimes  occurred 
from  one  cause  or  another,  such  as  death 
or  disability,  thereby  reducing  the  totals 


for  Presidential  candidates ;  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  happened  since  1832, 
and  this,  1  apprehend,  may  be  largely  due 
to  preventive  legislation  in  various  States. 
So  far  as  the  Union  and  its  Constitution 
is  concerned  an  electoral  ballot  not  cast 
at  all  is  lost  in  the  final  count ;  but  any 
State  may  guard  its  full  number  of  votes 
by  making  provision  for  filling  vacancies 
in  its  own  college. 

We  are  next  to  observe  that,  in  any 
case  where  the  count  of  totals  by  Con- 
gress shows  that  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent has  received  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  the  House, 
voting  by  States,  shall  choose  by  ballot 
from  the  three  highest  candidates ;  the 
Senate  performing  a  similar  duty  as  to 
Vice-Presidential  candidates.  And  so  it 
happened  in  1825,  when  parties  were  ex- 
tinct and. the  succession  to  Monroe  had 
brought  out  four  rival  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  none  of  whom  received  an 
electoral  majority.  Three  of  these  went 
before  the  House  for  its  selection,  while 
Clay,  the  fourth,  had  influence  enough  in 
.that  body  to<  determine  its  decision.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  tempts  men  strongly 
to  make  secret  and  sinister  bargains ;  and 
our  Federal  Constitution  would  better 
conform  to  present  sentiment  in  the  na- 
tion, were  the  plurality  choice  of  electors 
and  the  people  allowed  by  amendment  to 
be  decisive  once  and  for  all.  Andrew 
Jackson  had  the  plurality  in  the  contest 
of  1824  over  electors;  and  tho  John 
Quincy  Adams,  chosen  above  him  by  the 
House  in  1825,  was  the  better  qualified 
for  President  as  traditions  went  in  those 
days,  this  affront  to  the  people  rankled 
deeply  until,  in  1828,  Jackson  was  borne 
to  the  polls  again  with  an  overwhelming 
triumph.  At  this  day  the  plurality  idea 
dominates  in  most  State  elections,  so  that 
in  each  Presidential  November  we  see 
usually  a  college  of  State  electors  chosen 
by  a  plurality  vote  of  the  people.  And 
yet,  whenever  a  third  candidate  runs,  as 
in  the  present  campaign,  who  seems 
strong'  enough  to  capture  the  electoral 
vote  of  a  single  State,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  the  people's  preference  will  be 
overborne  by  the  eventual  balloting  of 
our  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington— and  that,  too,  a  House  about  to 
expire  and  perhaps  already  discredited  at 
the  November  polls. 
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Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  whatever  may  prove  the  bal- 
loting- of  a  State  electoral  college,  the 
final  count,  with  its  total  computation,  be- 
longs to  Congress,  whose  official  an- 
nouncement of  results  gives  sanction  and 
authority  to  the  new  incumbents  of  su- 
preme executive  station.  That  lesson 
was  sufficiently  impressed  in  the  fierce 
electoral  struggle  of  1876-77,  when  Til- 
den  and  Hayes,  national  Democrats  and 
national  Republicans,  contested  for  the 
prize  of  the  Presidency.  State  electors 
may  plan  and  plot  to  override  the  wishes 
of  State  constituents  as  exprest  at  the 
ballot  box  in  November ;  but  if  their  suc- 
cess in  doing  so  would  change  national 
results  Congress  and  the  final  electoral 
count  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  question  is  asked,  at  this  time, 
has  a  State  elector  the  right  to  cast  his 
ballot  in  the  college  as  he  chooses,  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  those  party 
voters  he  represents  ?  Doubtless  he  had, 
under  the  original  theory  of  our  Consti- 
tution, for  then  he  was  considered  no 
party  representative  at  all.  But  the  car- 
dinal American  idea,  in  our  present  age, 
is  that  the  people  rule  and  elect  rulers, 
so  that  Presidential  electors  are  in  effect 
their  chosen  agents.  No  poll  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  people  of  a  State  can  now  be 
a  fair  and  honest  one,  unless  each  voter 
may  feel  assured  that  the  whole  list  of 
State  electors  for  whom  he  casts  his  bal- 
lot stands  morally  pledged  to  his  own 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Two  illustrations  are  in  point — 
the  only  ones  I  know  of  which  stand  for 
precedents.  At  Monroe's  re-election,  in 
1820,  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the 
country  was  his  by  the  popular  expres- 
sion ;  an  honor  from  the  nation  such  as 
no  one  else  except  Washington  ever 
gained  before  or  since.  But  among  New 
Hampshire's  State  electors  was  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Federal  antecedents  who 
resolved  that  such  signal  honor  should 
not  be  bestowed,  and  accordingly  threw 
away  his  ballot  by  a  vote  for  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Congress,  on  the  electoral  count, 
respected  that  ballot  as  cast :  Monroe's 
re-election  was  beyond  cavil,  but  lie  lost 
the  distinction  of  electoral  unanimity 
which  the  people  of  the  whole  Union. 
New  Hampshire  included,  had  intended 
for  him.  But  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  elec- 
tion strife  matters  turned  out  differently. 


There  were,  then,  national  parties  to  con- 
tend, as  there  were  not  in.  1820;  and 
while  the  popular  expression  in  Novem- 
ber indicated  the  national  triumph  of  Til- 
den  and  the  Democrats,  their  Republican 
foes  presently  laid  claim  to  three  South- 
ern States,  reconstructed  but  lately  and 
corruptly  governed — South  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  These  States, 
being  secured  to  Hayes  by  compliant  re- 
turning boards,  would  carry  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  into  supreme  office  by  an 
electoral  majority  of  one.  To  reverse 
such  a  result,  corresponding  tactics  were 
attempted  by  Democrats  in  the  Northern 
State  of  Oregon.  The  popular  'vote  in 
that  State  had  given  its  three  electors  to 
the  Republicans ;  but  the  Governor  was 
a  Democrat,  and,  considering  the  im- 
mense stake  at  national  issue,  all  three 
electors  were  not  steadfast.  A  single 
ballot  cast  by  one  of  them  would  have 
assured  Tilden  of  the  Presidency,  if  ac- 
cepted at  Washington  upon  the  electoral 
count.  But  it  was  not  so  accepted ;  and, 
regardless  of  such  treacherous  ballot, 
whatever  Oregon's  formal  certificate 
might  be,  the  three  electoral  votes  of  that 
State  were  reckoned  for  Hayes  without 
discussion.  That  tremulous  conspiracy 
failed,  whoever  may  have  been  concerned 
in  it.  From  this  I  infer  that,  under  nor- 
mal State  conditions,  the  undisputed 
preference  shown  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  in  November  will  guide  Congress  in 
an  electoral  count,  even  tho  the  electors 
chosen  should  seek  with  their  own  ballots 
to  change  the  final  outcome. 

At  this  time  and  for  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  of  November,  the 
country  is  threatened  with  a  novel  com- 
plication in  a  few  doubtful  States,  where 
some  Republican  candidates  already  on 
the  party  list  for  electors  proclaim  their 
intention  to  ballot,  if  chosen,  for  Roose- 
velt instead  of  Taft,  the  regular  party 
candidate,  who  now  seeks  a  re-election  to 
the  office  he  already  holds.  Such  State 
entanglements  are  due  to  the  undermin- 
ing of  our  old  convention  system  of 
Presidential  nominations  by  popular  pri- 
maries 011  one  side  and  by  a  disregard  of 
convention  conclusions  on  the  other.  Our 
recent  blanket  or  official  ballot  in  States 
tends  to  increase  the  confusion,  since  a 
voter  may  not  clearly  apprehend  just 
what  list  of  electors  is  completely  pledged 
to   his    own    Presidential    candidate.     Tn 
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earlier  conflicts,  when  each  party  printed 
its  own  ticket,  headed  by  the  chief  can- 
didates and  some  patriotic  emblem,  one 
knew  that  the  ticket  which  he  placed  in 
the  ballot-box  had  a  loyal  list  of  electors 
upon  it;  but  now  it  is  otherwise.  The 
party  managers  are  just  now  seeking  a 
way  out  of  such  complications,  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  voters  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  American  name  that  they 
rind  it  speedily. 

Fortunately,  the  present  entanglement 
is  preliminary  and  confined  to  but  a  few 
States,  upon  which  the  national  gaze  is 
already  concentered.  Each  State  of  the 
Union  acts  independently  in  appointing 
its  Presidential  electors ;  and  in  such  a 
conflict  each  State  affords  its  own  battle- 
ground. State  voters  may  differ  widely 
as  to  who  shall  rule  this  Union  after 
the  4th  of  next  March,  but  upon  afford- 
ing each  voter  an  intelligent  and  bona 
fide  ballot  all  honest  citizens  of  a  State 
are  agreed.  If  there  is  time  and  oppor- 
tunity a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
may  be  called,  so  as  to  pass  an  appropri- 
ate act  in  season  to  correct  the  local  mis- 
chief. To  some  extent  the  State  courts 
may.  apply  preventive  remedies ;  and  al- 
ready an  appeal  has  been  made,  in  the 
case  of  Kansas,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  our  Federal  tribunal  of  last  resort 
will  decline  to  interpose  in  a  matter  which 
the  Constitution  leaves  so  clearly  to  a 
State's  own  political  discretion ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  that  litigation  should  serve  to 
fix  the  voter's  attention  strongly  upon  the 
threatened  evil  and  lead  him  to  some 
means  of  averting  it.  He  will  be  a  hardy 
elector  who,  if  a  Presidential  election  is 
thought  to  turn  upon  his  ballot,  will  dare 
face  the  indignation,  not  of  fellow-citi- 
zens of  his  own  State  alone  but  of  the 
whole  Union,  after  casting  it  contrary  to 
the  people's  mandate. 

Our  present  electoral  scheme  for 
choosing  a  President  and  Vice-President 
is  in  various  respects  antiquated  and  dif- 
ficult to  apply,  and  it  deserves  amend- 
ment;  yet  it  has  its  merits,  in  the  localiz- 
ing of  an  election  nation  wide,  and  in  re- 
garding the  relative  importance  of  each 
State.  Tts  machinery  has  worked  smooth- 
ly and  effectively  at  all  such  elections  but 
one,  for  more  than  a  century.  -  We  vet- 
eran voters  who  went  thru  the  storm  and 


stress  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy 
have  little  fear  that  a  new  strain  to  our 
popular  system  of  government  awaits  us 
in  the  present  contest.  Much  of  this  vot- 
ing entanglement  in  certain  States  may 
be  solved  before  the  popular  vote  is  cast 
in  November.  The  result  of  that  popu- 
lar vote,  the  Union  thru,  will  be  known, 
footed  up  and  accepted  at  large,  long  be- 
fore the  electoral  colleges  meet.  Of  the 
recognized  chief  candidates,  Taft,  Wil- 
son" and  Roosevelt,  one  may  win  an  elec- 
toral majority  too  great  for  falsely  dis- 
posed electors  to  overturn ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  of  the  three  may  gain 
an  'electoral  majority,  so  that  the  choice 
will  vest  inevitably  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Finally,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  must  bear  in  mind,  the 
official  count  and  announcement  of  re- 
sults belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  any 
State. 

In  1876-77  Southern  States  had  lately 
felt  the  iron  heel  of  military  occupation, 
and  in  each  disputed  commonwealth  scal- 
awag administrators  were  ready  to  defy 
and  overrule  the  wishes  of  its  intelligent 
inhabitants;  while  at  the  White  House 
the  conquering  hero  of  our  Civil  War 
ruled  already.  To  many  at  the  North 
who  had  borne  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of 
sustaining  the  cause  of  Union  and  free- 
dom it  seemed  like  throwing  away  the 
fruits  of  a  hardly-won  victory  to  permit 
the  Democrats  to  come  back  to  national 
power.  But  today  all  is  peace.  Every 
State  holds  its  normal  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral Government,  and  the  sincere  wish  of 
our  people  is  to  hold  a  fair  and  honest 
election  thruout  the  entire  Union  and 
place  the  winning  candidates  in  posses- 
sion. Whatever  obstacles  may  arise,  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  succeed  in  peacefully  sur- 
mounting them.  Popular  determination 
arrested  a  hostile  House  in  1801  in  that 
miserable  intrigue  which  would  have  put 
P)iirr  instead  of  Jefferson  into  the  Presi- 
dential chair.  In  1877  popular  determi- 
nation compelled  a  wrangling  Congress 
to  desist  from  all  high-handed  purpose 
and  delegate  the  electoral  count  to  a  spe- 
cial tribunal  of  dignitaries,  styled  the 
Electoral  Commission.  Today  public 
opinion  in  the  whole  United  States  is 
stronger  than  ever  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  will  surely  prevail. 

Intervale,  N.  H. 


A  New  Electoral  System  in  France 

BY  J.  SALWYN  SCHAPIRO 

(.The  recent  change  in  the  electoral  system  of  the  French  republic  has  a  special  interest 
for  us  now  when  similar  methods  to  secure  proportional  representation  arc  being  advocated 
in    this    country. — Editor.] 


FRANCE,  as  usual,  has  courageously 
taken  the  lead  in  political  experi- 
ment. On  July  10  a  bill  passed 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
339  to  217,  which  will  revolutionize  the 
theory,  and  practice  of  representative 
government.  This  measure,  which  es- 
tablishes proportional  representation  in 
France,  was  piloted  thru  the  Chamber 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  the  Poin- 
care  Ministry.  The  opposition,  curious- 
ly enough,  was  led  by  the  Radicals  under 
the  leadership  of  Clemenceau  and 
Combes.  It  is  to  the  moderate  Republi- 
cans, Royalists  and  Socialists  that  credit 
must  be  given  for  passing  this  progres- 
sive act.  The  Radicals  had  won  their 
triumphs  under  the  old  system  and  were 
fearful  that  a  change  would  favor  the 
enemies  of  the  present  republic,  of  which 
they  are  the  jealous  guardians.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  progressive  turning  con- 
servative when  his  work  is  accomplished. 
The  bill  is  now  in  the  Senate,  where,  in 
all  probability,  it  will  pass  substantially 
in  its  present  form. 

The  French  electoral  system,  which 
the  new  bill  aims  to  abolish,  is  known  as 
the  scrutin  d'arrondissement.  Candidates 
are  nominated  in  every  arrondisscment, 
which  corresponds  to  our  Congressional 
district,  and  to  be  declared  elected  the 
nominee  must  receive  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast.  As  there  are  many  par- 
ties in  France,  it  often  happens  that  the 
highest  vote  criven  to  any  one  candidate 
is  only  a  plurality.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  a  second  ballot,  generally  between  the 
two  candidates  who  came  out  highest  in 
the  first  ballot.  The  defects  of  district 
representation,  so  glaring  everywhere, 
are  intensified  in  a  highly  centralized 
government  like  that  of  France, 
where  the  local  politician  has  the 
vast  influence  and  patronage  of  l  he 
national  administration  behind  him. 
Petty  considerations,  coercion  and  fa- 
voritism   arc    often    decisive    factors    in 


behalf  of  the  candidate  of  the  party  in 
power  at  Paris.  The  "peanut"  politician 
is  a  common  variety  in  France,  and  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  make- 
up of  ministries.  The  prevalent  dissat- 
isfaction with  Parliamentary  government 
in  France  is  in  part  due  to  the  system 
which  has  introduced  so  many  small  men 
in  the  public  life  of  the  Third  Republic. 
The  willingness  to  sacrifice  national  for 
local  interests,  so  common  everywhere 
and  particularly  in  our  own  country — 
witness  the  disgraceful  history  of  Amer- 
ican tariff  legislation — is  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  system  which  fills  a  legislature, 
nationally  organized,  with  representa- 
tives who  are  locally  minded. 

For  the  last  ten  years  a  great  agitation 
has  been  in  progress  in  France  to  abol- 
ish the  scrutin  d'  arrondisscment  and  es- 
tablish in  its  place  proportional  represen- 
tation and  the  general  ticket  system. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  elected 
pledged  to  these  reforms,  hence  the  pres- 
ent measure  has  the)  support  of  the 
French  electorate.  The  main  features 
of  the  bill  are:  The  scrutin  d'arondissc- 
meiit,  or  district  system,  gives  way  to 
the  scrutin  de  liste  or  general  ticket. 
The  "department,"  which  corresponds  to 
the  American  State,  is  made  the  unit  of 
representation,  and  one  deputy  is  to  be 
allotted  for  every  70,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. If  the  remainder  is  over  20,000 
the  department  is  entitled  to  an  extra 
deputy.  The  various  parties  will  present 
lists  of  candidates,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  choice,  as  determined  upon  by  the 
party  organizations.  Fach  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  as  many  votes  as  the  number  of 
deputies  allotted  to  his  department.  lie 
may  give  all  his  votes  to  one  partv.  or  lie 
may  distribute  them,  as  he  sees  tit.  The 
total  vote  is  then  divided  by  the  number 
of  seats  in  the  department,  and  the  result 
is  known  as  the  "electoral  quotient." 
Each  party  will  be  entitled  to  as  many 
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seats  as  the  "electoral  quotient"  is  con- 
tained in  the  number  of  votes  it  received 
in  the  election.  So  .far,  everything  is 
simple.  The  difficulty  arises,  however, 
in  solving-  the  problem  of  assigning  the 
remainder  seats  to  correspond  with  the 
remainder  votes  of  each  party.  In  this 
matter  the  bill  is  necessarily  complex. 
One  remainder  seat  is  given  as  a  bonus 
to  the  leading  party,  if  it  happens  to  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in 
the  department,  unless  it  has  already 
won  a  majority  of  the  seats  there.  An- 
other remainder  seat  is  assigned  to  the 
party  that  receives  the  highest  average 
vote  for  its  candidates.  An  illustration 
will  perhaps  make  this  more  clear.  Sup- 
posing in  the  department  X  ten  candi- 
dates are  to  be  elected  and  100,000  votes 
are  cast.  The  "electoral  quotient"  is 
then  10,000.  Of  the  total  vote,  let  us 
say,  the  Radicals  received  44,000,  the 
Conservatives  37,000  and  the  Socialists 
19,000.  Dividing  the  "electoral  quotient" 
10,000  into  the  vote  of  each  party  we  get, 
viz. : 

Radicals    4  seats  and  4,000  votes  over 

Conservatives    .  .  .3  '*      7,000 

Socialists    1       "       "     9,000      " 

Eight  seats  are  thus  disposed  of,  but 
there  still  remain  two  to  fill.  If  the  Rad- 
icals had  received  a  majority  of  the  100,- 
000  votes  cast,  they  would  be  given  one 
remainder  seat  as  a  bonus.  But,  as  they 
didn't,  it  will  have  to  be  assigned  in  a 
different  way.  Suppose  we  give  to  each 
party  one  additional  seat.  The  Radicals 
will  then  have  5,  which  will  give  them 
an  average  of  8,800 ;  the  Conservatives 
4,  an  average  of  9,250,  and  the  Socialists 
2,  an  average  of  9,500.  As  the  Socialists 
have  the  highest  average, they  are  entitled 
to  one  remainder  seat;  the  Conservatives, 
having  the  next  highest  average,  get  the 
other  remainder  seat.  The  assignments 
are  now  complete.  Of  the  ten  deputies  to 
be  chosen  in  the  department  X,  the  first  4 
on  the  Radical  list,  the  first  4  on  the  Con- 
servative, and  the  first  2  on  the  Socialist 
are  declared  elected.  If,  before  the  elec- 
tion, several  parties  had  given  official 
notice  that  they  wished  to  pool  their  in- 
terests for  the  remainder  seats,  a  differ- 
ent assignment  would  then  have  to  be 
made.  The  remainder  vote  of  the  par- 
ties entering  such  a  combination,  which 
is    knowna   s   an   ap parent ees.   are    then 


added  and  treated  as  a  whole.  Suppose 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  in  the  exam- 
ple given  above,  had  entered  into  such 
an  arrangement.  In  the  first  place,  the 
combination  would  be  entitled  to  one  re- 
mainder seat  because  their  joint  total 
vote,  63,000,  is  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast.  It  would  also  be  entitled  to 
the  other  remainder  seat,  because  the 
"electoral  quotient,''  1 0,000,  is  contained 
into  their  joint  remainder  vote,  13,000, 
at  least  once.  The  Radicals  and  Social- 
ists would  each  get  one  seat  more.  So  in 
case  of  an  apparcntees,  the  result  would 
be,  viz  : 

Radicals    5  seats 

Conservatives    3 

Socialists    2 

Undoubtedly  this  system  is  compli- 
cated, but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  scien- 
tific and  fair.  It  solves  the  problem  of 
making  audible  the  minority  of  voters  in 
any  election.  According  to  the  present 
system,  let  the  majority  party  carry  an 
election  by  ever  so  few  votes,  and  the 
minority,  no  matter  how  large,  immedi- 
ately relapses  into  legal  impotence.  It 
can  make  its  voice  heard  only  in  tumul- 
tuous public  meetings,  and  perhaps  in 
riots.  The  representative  system  now  in 
vogue  is  responsible  for  many  serious 
political  abuses  by  exaggerating  the 
power  of  the  majority  of  electors. .  Gov- 
ernment by  the  majority  has  inevitably 
led  to  government  for  the  majority,  a 
very  vicious  thing  indeed.  At  present 
well-organized,  determined  groups,  often 
very  small,  determine  the  political  com- 
plexion of  many  constituencies,  as  a  shift 
of  a  small  number  of  votes  may  change 
the  result.  The  party  machines  know 
this  vefy  well,  hence  they  really  do  not 
cater  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  ^ 
district,  but  to  the  desires  of  a  small 
group,  which  very  frequently  has  special 
interests  to  serve. 

The  rough-and-ready  method  of  count- 
ing heads,  known  as  government  by  the 
majority,  suited  the  two-party  svstem 
fairly  well,  politically  wasteful  tho  it 
was.  The  entrance  of  a  third  party  in 
the  political  arena  often  reduces  the  ma- 
jority system  to  absurdity,  as  it  not  un- 
usually leads  to  an  election  by  a  plural- 
ity, 1.  c,  government  by  the  minority. 
Many  times  has  Tammany  been  put  int" 
office  bv  a  minoritv  of  the  voters  of  New 
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York  City.  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  in 
his  book,  "Proportional  Representation," 
gives  many  glaring"  instances  of  minority 
rule.  The  Fifty-first  Congress,  which 
enacted  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  consist- 
ed of  a  Republican  majority,  which  was 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  voters  of  the 
country.  In  the  Fifty-second  Congress 
of  1890  the  Republicans  got  42.9  per 
cent,  of  the  vote  and  26.5  per  cent,  of  the 
seats,  whereas  the  Democrats  got  50.6 
per  cent,  of  the  vote  and  71.1  of  the 
seats.  The  great  Republican  victory  of 
1894  was  an  illusion,  for,  tho  that  party 
elected  68.8  per  cent,  of  the  members,  it 
received -only  48.4  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  an  actual  minority.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  instances  of  the  injustice 
of  our  present  system  was  the  election 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature  of  1906.  This 
body  consists  of  60  members,  and  the 
popular  vote  was  about  96,000,  of  which 
the  Republicans  received  about  54,000, 
the  Democrats  30,000,  the  Socialists 
7.000,  and  the  Prohibitionists  about 
5,000.  Had  there  been  equitable  repre- 
sentation there  would  have  been  elected 
34  Republicans,  19  Democrats,  4  Social- 
ists, and  3  Prohibitionists.  Actually,  the 
Oregon  Legislature  of  that  year  consist- 
ed of  59  Republicans  and  1  Democrat. 
The  third  party  movement  has  now  come 
to  ^tay,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
but  it  needs  machinery  that  will  fairly  in- 
sure its  working.  The  sentiment  behind 
this  significant  trend  in  our  politics 
should  not  be  permitted  to  dissipate  itself 
into  mere  negation,  that  is,  by  defeating 
one  of  the  two  old  parties.  To  be  really 
effective,  the  third  party  must  directlv 
gain  power  for  itself,  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  some  system  of  pro- 
portional representation. 

The  majority  system  has  broken  down 
soonest  in  Continental  Europe,  because 
the  two-party  system  has  never  taken 
root  there.  To  insure  some  sort  of  fair- 
ness the  rule  is  that,  if  no  one  candidate 
receives  a  majority  on  the  first  ballot, 
there  is  to  be  a  second  ballot  between  the 
two  leading  candidates.  This  method, 
too,  has  been  found  unsatisfactory,  as  it 
lias  directly  encouraged  the  multiplica- 
tion of  many  parties  that  differ  but 
slightly    from    one    another.       A     new 


"party"  will  enter  the  field  in  the  hope  of 
having  a  chance  to  bargain  at  the  second 
ballotings.  Confusion  of  issues  and  prin- 
ciples has  been  the  inevitable  outcome 
The  disgraceful  bargainings  between  the 
various  groups  in  Germany — politische 
Kuh-handcl  as  it  is  called — -has  moved 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  to 
recommend  the  abolition  of  second  bal- 
lotings. Inevitably  some  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  will  have  to  be 
introduced  into  Germany,  as  there  is  a 
strong*  and  growing  sentiment  in  its  fa- 
vor all  over  the  Empire. 

The  plain,  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  electoral  system,  which  devel- 
oped in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  broken  down  when  con- 
fronted with  the  social  problems  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  past,  the  issues  were 
largely  political  in  character.  Each  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  had  a 
distinct  economic  life  of  its  own,  and  it 
was  therefore  very  natural  for  the  voters 
to  divide  according  to  locality.  But  the 
great  electoral  combats  of  our  day  are 
over  social  questions,  and  the  division  at 
the  polls  is%  largely  according  to  economic 
groups.  Because  of  the  greater  economic 
uniformity  of  our  country,  the  working- 
man  in  Pennsylvania  has  the  same  inter- 
ests at  stake  as  the  workingman  in  Geor- 
gia or  in  Oregon.  What  is  needed,  there- 
fore, is  an  electoral  system  which  will 
harmonize  with  our  present  economic 
life. 

An  excellent  result  of  proportional 
representation  is  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  constituency.  If  the  system 
were  introduced  here,  the  State,  instead 
of  the  district,  would  become  the  unit  of 
Congressional  representation.  In  the 
first  place,  this  would  immediately  elimi- 
nate gerrymandering  of  any  kind.  Sec- 
ondly, an  enlarged  constituency  always 
means  an  enlarged  opportunity  to  nomi- 
nate better  men.  Each  party,  to  gain 
popular  support,  would  put  on  its  list  o\ 
candidates  men  who  arc  known  all  over 
the  State.  It  is  quite  probable  that  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  pub- 
lic life  would  be  chosen  as  our  representa 
tives,  instead  of  the  corner-grocery  and 
corner-saloon  statesmen  whom  we  have 
delighted  to  honor. 
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The  High   School   and   the  "Standard" 


BY  WILLIAM   HUGHES  MEARNS 


MOST  principals  and  teachers  agree 
that  the  "standard"  of  the  school 
must  never  be  lowered.  Pupils 
may  come  and  pupils  may  go,  but  the 
"standard"  must  be  kept  up  forever. 
And  undoubtedly  pupils  do  go.  At  the 
end  of  every  term  examination  thou- 
sands of  normally  healthy  youngsters 
drop  out  of  the  high  schools  like  pits 
from  a  patent  cherry  stoner.  As  a  class 
[hey  look  much  more  useful  than  cherry 
pits.  Judged  by  their  report  cards,  one 
would  expect  to  find  them  anemic, 
stupid  weaklings  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  frequently  a  full-blooded  lot,  athletic- 
ally built ;  they  are  apt  to  be  good  dan- 
cers, amateur  actors,  officers  of  social 
clubs,  alluring  and  rhythmic  cheer  lead- 
ers, Beau  Brummels  and  Madame  Pom- 
padours. Their  schoolroom  ingenuity, 
full  of  life-giving  joy  for  their  fellows, 
is  fatal  to  the  teacher  with  a  weak  heart. 
They  are  clever  of  speech  and  remark- 
ably well  informed  on  matters  not  in  the 
school  curriculum — a  thoroly  likable 
group  that  has  had  a  serious  falling  out 
with  the  school  "standard." 

In  a  first  year  high  school  class  I  once 
found  these  youngsters  composing  75 
per  cent,  of  an  algebra  section.  Thirty- 
six  out  of  forty-eight  had  not  come  up 
to  the  end  of  the  term  ''standard."  "Ear- 
ly in  the  year,"  explained  the  teacher,  a 
man  noted  for  holding  a  high  standard, 
"I  discover  the  group  in  the  class  that 
can  'get'  algebra.  It  is  usually  about 
25  per  cent.  To  these  I  give  my  whole 
time  and  let  the  remainder  shift  for 
themselves.  I  told  these  fellows — the 
75  per  cent. — frankly  in  the  beginning 
of  the  term  that  unless  they  got  up 
steam  we'd  leave  them  behind  in  June. 
The  result  shows  I  was  right.  Why, 
there's  no  use  wasting  time  on  that 
crowd ;  they  couldn't  get  algebra  if  they 
stayed  here  a  hundred  years !"  I  polite- 
ly agreed  with  him.  Then  he  went  on 
to  tell  me  how  one  of  his  former  25  per 
cent,  boys  had  just  missed  senior  wrang- 
ler in  mathematics  at  Oxford.  Thit 
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school  is  famous  for  its  mathematic 
prodigies ;  but  the  June  reports  showed 
that  51  per  cent,  of  the  first  year  class 
had    failed   in   algebra. 

The  "high  standard"  of  a  famous  Har- 
vard preparatory  school  is  maintained 
by  a  similar  method.  The  prospectus 
announces  that  in  all  the  years  of  its  ex- 
istence the  school  has  not  had  a  single 
failure  in  the  Harvard  entrance  examin- 
ation. Any  one  sent  up,  they  claim,  is 
sure  to  pass ;  but  care  is  taken  that  only 
those  sure  to  pass  are  ever  sent  up.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  boy,  he  does 
not  get  the  chance.  The  hard-earned 
reputation  of  a  dividend-paying  school 
is  the  really  important  thing. 

To  save  some  young  man  from  be- 
coming a  Harvard  man  may,  after  all,  be 
a  worthy  act.  The  matter  is  more  seri- 
ous, however,  when  it  affects  the  edu- 
cational lives  of  children.  Not  so  long- 
ago,  when  ceremonious  examinations 
were  in  vogue  for  admission  to  city  high 
schools,  the  grammar  schools  that  put 
thru  the  greatest  proportion  of  success- 
ful applicants  were  given  the  highest  of- 
ficial standing,  and  the  only  measure  of 
the  success  of  a  grammar  school  was  the 
percentage  of  pupils  put  thru  the  high 
school  test.  Certain  schools  were  soon 
famous  as  "100  per  cent,  schools,"  those 
that  year  by  year  recommended  none  bat 
successful  candidates. 

The  high  standard  of  the  school  was 
always  at  stake.  Therefore  rigid  prelim- 
inary examinations  were  held  to  weed 
out  those  who  might  fail  and  so  injure 
the  record  of  the  school.  Many  princi- 
pals declined  to  consider  a  boy  or  girl 
who  could  not  achieve  an  average  of  80 
per  cent,  in  the  preliminary  test,  altho 
the  city  minimum  was  frequently  as  low 
as  65  per  cent.  The  reputation  of  those 
institutions  still  lingers  today.  One  of 
these,  whose  standard  was  almost  notor- 
ious, gave  searching  written  and  oral 
examinations  to  every  child  that  sought 
to  enter  the  school  at  any  grade,  clever- 
ly excluded  the  unclever — put  them   off 
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on  some  one  else,  always  with  the  ex- 
planation that  "the  pupil  does  not  come 
up  to  our  standard" — and  openly  advised 
the  older  pupils  to  stay  two  years  in  the 
highest  grade  in  order  not  to  risk  a  fail- 
ure in  the  high  school  test.  There  was 
rejoicing,  I  fancy,  when  a  weakling 
dropped  out  thru  over-pressure,  or  when 
a  slow  pupil  decided  to  learn  the  office- 
boy  business. 

As  the  rivalry  among  these  schools 
grew  more  intense,  one  set  of  grammar 
schools  held  Saturday  drill  sessions,  some 
began  daily  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of 
nine,  and  .others  declined  to  teach  impor- 
tant examination  subjects  like' arithmetic 
and  grammar  until  after  the  four  o'clock 
dismissal.  "Homework,"  aimed  to  hit 
possible  examination  questions,  was  add- 
ed to  the  load.  One  principal  had  the 
requirements  of  the  course  of  study 
printed  in  condensed  form  for  memoriter 
work,  with  catechetical  question-and-an- 
swer  guaranteed  to  beat  the  most  tricky 
examiner.  These  were  sold  to  the  chil- 
dren and  used  in  the  classrooms  in  lieu 
of  text-books.  The  public  praised  the 
work  of  such  schools,  the  pupils  were 
proud  of  the  record,  until  a  wise  super- 
intendent (I  cite  the  case  of  one  city) 
abolished  the  cram-examination.  The  old 
method  of  fact-grinding  still  continues  in 
some  spots,  altho  recently  a  district 
superintendent  put  the  elimination  and 
retardation  test  on  one  or  two  of  such 
schools  and  showed  a  frightful  dropping 
out  of  pupils.  In  one  case  two  hundred 
fifth- grade  pupils  had  dwindled  to  seven- 
teen high  school  candidates.  But  each 
of  the  seventeen  was  a  winner. 

r  recall  how  carefully  T  watched  the 
five  eighth-grade  pupils  that  with  others 
some  twenty  years  ago  made  up  my  first 
experiment  in  teaching.  Solely  on  their 
record  at  the  final  examination  depended 
the  standing  of  the  whole  school.  T  was 
early  imprest  with  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  five  young  persons  carried  with 
him  20  per  cent,  of  possible  failure. 
When  the  likely-to-fail  chap  spoke  hope- 
fully of  going  to  work,  we  stood  ready 
to  help  him  searcli  the  want  advertise- 
ments, and  provide  an  irresistible  letter 
of  recommendation ;  when  the  clever 
sure-to-pass  girl  spoke  carelessly  of  leav- 
ing school,  we  set  to  work  upon  her  like 
a   boss   politician    upon    a    wobbly   voter. 


The  boy  or  girl  was  really  not  important ; 
the  "high  standard"  of  the  school  was 
wavering  in  the  balance. 

This  experience  is  given  at  some  length 
because  the  college  entrance  requirements 
have  for  years  forced  the  same  sort  of 
program  on  the  high  schools.  In  some 
instances  a  particular  college  with  a  mon- 
opoly of  higher  education  has  turned  the 
adjacent  high  school  into  a  purely  me- 
chanical preparatory-to-college  institu- 
tion. Courses  that  do  not  lead  to  college 
have  had  a  social  taboo  put  upon  them. 
And  to  secure  good  results  at  the  en- 
trance examination,  really  good  students 
have  been  permitted  to  spend  seven  or 
eight  years  in  a  four-year  high  school. 
After  finishing  course  A  (four  years)  the 
pupil  declines  graduation,  and  completes 
course  B  (three  years).  The  reputation 
of  such  high  schools  always  stood  unim- 
peached  because  their  graduates  won  a 
large  share  of  the  competitive  scholar- 
ships. Seven  and  eight  hours  a  week  of 
college  preparatory  Latin  crowded  tire 
more  important  English;  physical  train- 
ing was  practically  eliminated ;  and  there 
was  no  place  for  domestic  science — or 
indeed  any  science — or  for  vocational 
training,  local  history  or  geography,  so- 
cial and  economic  studies,  or  any  other 
subject  vital  to  young  people,  but  not 
included  in  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments. There  were  no  study  periods  nnr 
helpful  preparation  in  class  for  the  next 
day's  work  ;  and  the  home  stud}-  was  a 
test  of  endurance.  The  result  was  a  daily 
panic  and  a  tremendous  rush  to  the  exits. 

'"All  persons  more  than  a  mile  high  will 
leave  the  court-room,'  said  the  King  looking 
severly  at  Alice,  at  which  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous clapping  of  hands  from  the  audience 
composed  largely  of  private  tutors." 

The  most  ridiculous  instance  that  I 
know  to  show  the  sacrifice  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  high  standard  of  the  school  is 
that  of  a  young  woman  whom  we  shall 
call  Irene  Jackson,  recently  dismissed 
from  an  Eastern  high  school.  She  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  She  had  spent  fif- 
teen years  of  her  life  in  tint  high  school 
trying  to  come  up  to  the  standard.  For 
seven  years  she  was  a  freshman,  for  five 
years  she  was  a  sophomore,  for  one  year 
a  junior — which  leads  one  to  suspect 
there  was  something  wrong  with  that 
junior  year — for  two  years  a  senior. 
Probablv  she  would  have  been  there  yet, 
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competing  with  her  grandchildren — for 
Irene  never  achieved  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— had  not  the  school  commission- 
ers abruptly  dismissed  all  high  school 
students  that  had  failed  twice  of  promo- 
tion. 

One  can  understand  how  Irene  might 
have  become  thoroly  attached  to  that 
school  and  have  joined  vigorously  in  the 
campaign  of  the  alumnae  against  any 
change  in  the  course  of  study,  altho  it 
had  permitted  her  to -spend  the  best  of 
her  life  at  an  impossible  task.  We  can 
fancy  her  emerging  from  her  fifteen- 
year  trial  like  the  three  little  maids  from 
school  who  "all  unwary,  come  from  a 
ladies'  seminary,  freed  from  the  genius 
tutelary";  but  one  could  never  consis- 
tently picture  her  singing  with  Yum- 
Vum,  Pitti-Sing  and  Peep-Boo. 

"Everything  is  a  source  of  fun, 
Nobody's  safe,  for  we  care  for  none, 
Life  is  a  joke  that's  just  begun!" 

For  Irene  Jackson,  life  was  a  joke  that 
was  well-nigh  over. 

The  objection  brought  by  the  so-called 
classical  high  schools  against  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  is  based  on  a 
question  of  school  standard. 

x\s  a  high  school   principal   explained 

in  a  recent  interview  : 

"All  the  traditions  of  our  school  are  aca- 
demic. To  offer  manual  training  courses 
would  lessen  the  time  we  must  give  to  the 
book  branches  if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  our  institution.  Courses  in  com- 
merce and  other  vocational  and  trade  studies 
would  have  the  same  effect.  As  we  cannot 
afford  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  diploma  of 
the  school,  therefore,  we  do  not  welcome  tfre 
sort  of  pupil  that   would   elect  such  courses.'" 

This  exclusiveness  recalls  how  Uncle 
Remus  warned  Miss  Sally's  little  boy  not 
to  associate  with  the  Faver's  children : 

"Dem  Faver's  chillum  wa'n't  no  'count  fo' 
de  war,  en  dey  wa'n't  no  'count  endurin'  er  de 
war,  en  dey  wa'n't  no  'count  atterwards ;  en 
wiles  my  head's  hot  you  ain't  gwine  ter  to 
mixin'  up  yo'se'f  wid  de  riff-raff  er  creashun.'' 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  conversation 
had  some  years  ago  with  the  author  of  a 
beginner's  Latin  book.  In  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  I  pointed  out  that  the  chapter 
in  Latin  participles  could  be  understood 
only  by  one  who  already  knew  all  about 
the  Latin  participles,  and  that  Latin  was 
difficult  enough  in  itself  without  furnish- 
ing further  obstructions  in  a  lesson  book. 
His    answer    was    characteristic    of    the 


aristocratic  ideal  that  objects  to  educat- 
ing the  "riff-raff  er  creashun"  : 

"Here's  just  the  trouble  with  you  edu- 
cational reformers,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
"you  want  to  make  things  too  easy  for 
the  pupils.  Children  must  be  interested 
— that  is  the  modern  cry ;  and  what  is  it 
leading  to?  A  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  education  all  along  the.  line.  The 
whole  value  of  that  chapter  on  participles 
is  its  difficulty ;  we  put  the  screws  on 
early  to  sift  out  the  unfit.  When  I  stud- 
ied Latin,''  he  went  on,  "it  was  no  sugar- 
coated  pill.  It  was  a  rough  dose,  but  it 
did  the  business."  No  doubt  it  did  the 
business  for  all  except  the  few  lucky  sur- 
vivors. Of  course,  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  difficult  Latin  participle  test,  pro- 
vided it  were  used  solely  to  test  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  participles.  Our  quarrel  is 
about  the  use  of  Latin  participles  on 
thirteen-year-old  children  as  the  sole 
password  for  any  further  education  at 
all. 

If  the  aim  of  the  public  high  school  is 
to  turn  out  the  largest  percentage  of  per- 
fect products,  then  every  indolent,  weak, 
ill-informed  or  slow-witted  youngster 
lowers  the  average  and  should  be  got  rid 
of.  Such  should  go  into  the  junk  heap  as 
imperfect  parts  of  machinery.  Every  one 
sympathizes  with  such  an  aim  in  a  medi- 
cal school.  There  the  greater  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unfit,  the  better  will  the 
community  be  served.  The  object  of  the 
college  of  medicine  is  not  to  assist  some 
young  person  to  get  a  better  footing  in 
life,  but  rather  to  discover  and  train 
the  greatest  medical  efficiency.  Dental 
schools,  law  schools,  engineering  schools 
have  small  excuse  for  keeping  half- 
equipt  students ;  and  particu1arly  is  it 
incumbent  upon  training  schools  for 
teachers  to  hold  a  high  and  inflexible 
standard.  We  do  not  need  to  have 
Plato's  authority  for  our  belief  that  it  is 
the  business  of  pilots  to  pilot  and  of 
cobblers  to  cobble.  Let  us  have  no  fool- 
ish tolerance  in  selecting  those  who  serve 
us  in  occupations  that  directly  affect  the 
public  weal.  No  license  should  be  ever 
granted  to  blind  engine  drivers,  to  deaf 
bridge  tenders,  to  unskilled  physicians, 
to  unsympathetic  teachers,  to  dishonest 
bankers  or  to  corrupt  politicians. 

But  the  object  of  the  public  high  school 
is  not  primarily  to  turn  out  an  example 
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of  skill ;  its  fundamental  achievement  is 
to  bring  our  young  people  a  step  or  two 
nearer  efficient  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, to  insure  for  the  next  generation  a 
healthier,  better-thinking  citizenship,  to 
give  youth  a  better  training  for  his  later 
daily  work ;  in  short,  to  make  intelligent 
beings  a  little  more  intelligent.  This 
marks  the  great  difference  between  the 
school  and  the  mill,  altho  both  institu- 
tions may  operate  looms. 

Some  high  schools  are  managed  like 
a  track  team  instead  of  a  gymnasium 
class.  A  good  track  team  consists  of  rec- 
ord breakers,  and  only  the  possible  point 
winners  are  taken  care  of ;  a  good  gym- 
nasium class  consists  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  physical  aptitude  and  inapti- 
tude, and  the  weak  are  prescribed  for 
with  even  more  care  than  the  strong. 
The  chap  that  cannot  jump  six  feet  or 
run  a  hundred  yards  in  eleven  seconds, 
or  hurl  a  shot  so  many  meters  is  useless 
to  a  track  team.  Who  would  eliminate 
these  fellows  from  the  gymnasium  hour 
or  the  period  of  organized  play?  The 
track  team  high  schools  have  nothing  but 
dismissal  for  those  who  do  not  qualify  ac- 
cording to  the  arbitrary  standard. 

Every  mother  has  a  standard  of  health 
for  the  family  toward  which  she  is  daily 
and  nightly  striving ;  but  she  doesn't  as- 
phyxiate all  members  that  do  not  measure 
up.  Otherwise,  it  would  go  hard  with 
the  babes  in  colic  time.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
weaklings  that  receive  the  tenderest 
mother-care.  Annihilation,  we  all  re- 
member, was  Plato's  scheme  for  the  un- 
derweight babies  of  his  Ideal  Common- 
wealth, the  highest  standard  of  efficiency 
on  record.  Some  of  those  present  may 
thank  fortune  that  ours  is  no  Ideal 
Commonwealth.  If  we  had  any  miscon- 
ceptions along  that  line  the  recent  pa  re- 
conventions have  shattered  them.  As 
things  are  in  this  imperfect  American 
commonwealth  of  ours,  we  must  get 
along  somehow  or  other  with  the  sort  of 
family  that  has  been  sent  to  us. 

The  new  conception  of  public  educa- 
tion is  the  bettering  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  Propping  from  the 
rolls  a  large  part  of  the  difficult  cases 
increases  our  ease,  but,  nowadays,  it  has 
begun  to  prick  our  consciences.  The  un- 
educated, "riff-raff  er  creashun"  go  on 
living    "in    our    midst"    whether    we    as 


teachers  are  longer  bothered  by  them  or 
not.  To  cast  them  out  because  they  do 
not  come  up  to  a  Latin-Greek  standard, 
or  an  algebra  standard,  or  a  modern  lan- 
guage standard,  or  a  college  entrance 
standard,  when  all  the  while  the  children 
should  have  been  measured  by  a  manual 
training  or  a  vocational  standard,  makes 
us  indictable  as  bad  judges  of  educa- 
tional values,  and  particularly  as  bad 
judges  of  youth.  We  must  take  to  heart 
Uncle  Remus's  plantation  proverb  that 
"Yo'  can't  handle  no  one-eyed  mule  on  de 
blind  side."  So,  obviously,  our  standard 
must  rise  and  fall  with  the  capabilities  of 
our  children ;  to  this  group  it  will  be 
relatively  high,  to  that  group  relatively 
low.  If  your  high,  school  becomes  sud- 
denly seven-eighths  foreign  born,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  the  seaboard  cit- 
ies, your  English  teaching  dare  not  re- 
main aloof,  but  must  come  right  down 
to  the  problem  before  it.  If  formerly 
you  trained  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  professions,  but  now  thru  a  change  in 
the  character  in  the  neighborhood  you 
draw  from  the  toilers,  your  purely  aca- 
demic standard  must  show  some  under- 
standable civic  reason  for  remaining  un- 
changed ;  and  the  community  should  not 
accept  wholesale  dismissals  of  pupils  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  go  forward.  Our  business  is  to  do 
something  with  the  sort  of  pupils  we  get. 
A  discouraged  Pennsylvania  high  school 
teacher  complained  to  the  superintendent, 
Henry  Houch,  "I  can  do  nothing  with 
this  class.  What  do  you  do  when  your 
pupils  come  to  you  unprepared?"  "What 
do  I  do!"  exclaimed  Henry  Houch; 
"what  do  I  do !     I  teach  'em!" 

As  high  school  teachers  there  is  no 
particular  virtue  in  holding  a  high 
standard  if  it  results  in  cutting  off  all 
educational  opportunity  for  the  pupils 
that  most  need  helpful  guidance;  nor  is 
it  wise  for  us  to  keep  up  a  tradition  d 
curriculum  if  it  has  ceased  to  meet  mod- 
ern needs.  We  are  diagnosticians  of 
youth  and  the  curriculum  and  the  stand- 
ard are  but  changeable  means  to  an  ever 
various  end.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  dis- 
cover that  the  child  Roland  who  t<>  our 
dark  tower  comes  has  not  succeeded  in 
algebra  and  plane  geometry  and  make 
due  report  <>l"  the  same:  but  our  eyes 
must  be  open  also  t<>  discover  and  make 
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use  of  his  native  skill  in  chemistry,  in 
athletics,  in  languages,  in  debate,  in 
school  journalism,  in  the  management 
and  control  of  his  fellows,  in  money- 
making  avocations,  or  in  the  manipulation 
of  wood  and  metal. 

And  more  than  this.  We  must  be  able 
to  put  blood  into  pale  faces,  to  correct 
rlat  chests,  to  straighten  crooked  backs, 
to  clear  out  the  clogged  throat  and  nose, 
to  add  lens  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  imperfect  subjunc- 
tives in  the  first  three  books  of  the  Com- 
mentaries. And  no  matter  how  squad- 
like these  multitudes  march  into  our 
rooms,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  each 
child  belongs  to  some  mother  or  father 
who  cares  for  it.  We  must  remember, 
for  we  get  hardened  somehow,  that  it  is 
a  tremendously  important  thing  to  have  a 
child  in  the  high  school  getting  his  life 
career  settled  for  him,  and  that  to  the  lit- 
tle household  the  curt  report  of  failure, 
without  a  word  of  suggestive  help,  has  a 
damning  finality  too  often  carelessly  un- 
regarded by  teachers.  We  should  not 
feel  satisfied  in  discovering  only  how  far 
a  pupil  has  fallen  below  the  standard. 
That  is  to  play  the  part  of  Alice's  red- 
faced  queen,  shouting,  "Off  with  his 
head!  Off  with  his  head!"  "Off  with 
his  head !"  is  a  thoroly  unsocial  attitude. 

Every  step  in  advance  toward  greater 
social  and  economic  efficiency  has  seen  a 
dropping  of  the  standards.  The  achieve- 
ment of  free  public  education  itself  was  a 
tremendous  lowering  of  the  standard ;  so 
was  the  1776  declaration  of  equality  of 
men  before  the  law ;  so  was  the  perpetra- 
tion in  American  government  of  relig- 
ious toleration ;  so  were  the  slow  grants 
of  suffrage:  to  the  upper  middle  classes 
of  England  (1832),  to  American  negroes 
fresh  from  slavery  (1865),  to  English 
workmen  (1867),  to  British  farm  labor- 
ers (1884),  to  American  women  (any 
minute)  ;  so  was  the  inclusion  of  the 
backward  child  in  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  the  work- 
bench for  the  academic  incorrigibles. 
The  growth  of  the  belief  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  as  against  the  ideal  of  a 
chosen  people  is  a  vast  lowering  of  the 
standard  Even  Calvinism  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  almost  inevitable  broader 
movement ;  it  has  almost  reversed  its 
former   stand   of   a   democratic   ''fall"  as 


an  aristocratic  "redemption."  More 
folks  are  redeemable  nowadays,  even  if 
the  standard  for  the  whole  is  not  so 
high. 

What  steps  in. advance  we  have  made! 
Time  was  when  we  whipped  the  weak 
witted  because  they  did  not  come  up  to 
our  standard,  and  filled  their  lives  with 
daily  and  nightly  horror  of  failure.  Not 
so  long  ago  we  used  to  harry  with  de- 
merit marks  those  who  had  no  mind  for 
book  knowledge  (that  is,  eye  knowledge 
and  ear  knowledge),  but  had  untold  ca- 
pacity for  deviltry  and  hand  knowledge. 
In  the  name  of  a  high  standard  we  used 
to  keep  feeble-minded  chaps  in  the  first 
grade  at  most  unfitting  tasks  until  they 
could  no  longer  stand  the  mocking  of 
their  fellows.  We  used  to  force  all  pu- 
pils, sick  or  well,  to  the  same  number  of 
hours  a  week,  and  do  so  yet  in  many 
places.  We  used  to  force  all  school  chil- 
dren to  sit  for  hours  in  silent  rigidity, 
hands  locked  behind  backs  with  long  de- 
tentions for  those  who  squirmed  or 
"spoke,"  until  school  became  hateful  and 
the  freedom  of  the  factory  a  welcome  re- 
lease. We  used  to  make  no  attempt  to 
teach  the  deaf  to  hear,  or  the  blind  to 
understand,  or  the  stammerer  to  speak, 
or  the  mentally  twisted  to  think  coher- 
ently, for  no  school  with  a  decent  respect 
for  its  standard  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  them. 

The  term  "high  standard"  has  two  dis- 
tinct uses  which  we  must  never  confuse. 
Holding  a  high  standard  means  main- 
taining a  high  ideal.  Let  us  by  all  means 
keep  the  ideal  for  each  young  person  at 
its  highest,  and  strive  to  bring  him  nearer 
to  it  than  he  would  ever  have  been  had 
he  not  fortunately  met  us.  The  ideal  for 
each  person  is  the  best  that  he  is  capable 
of  doing.  But  let  us  not  be  forever  shout- 
ing, "Off  with  his  head !"  when  he  does 
not  do  what  we  have  arbitrarily  decided 
he  should  be  capable  of  doing.  With  all 
our  twentieth  century  study  of  young- 
folks  we  should  have  done  with  trying 
to  feed  fine,  rich  clover  to  impatient 
hunting  dogs. 

A  high  standard  means  a  high  ideal, 
but  it  means  also  the  "dead-line."  A 
prisoner  that  steps  over  the  dead-line  is 
instantly  shot.  A  child  that  fails  in 
spherical  geometry  and  advanced  French 
can  have  no  further  education  from  the 
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State.  The  live  side  of  that  dead-line 
has  been  heretofore  mighty  slim  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  seventeen.  Let  us  widen  it.  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  should  not  have  to 
wait  until  they  are  "sent  up"  to  a 
reform  school  before  they  can  get  the 
sort  of  education  that  will  bring  the  best 
out  of  them.  Too  many  able  young- 
sters are  being  shot  down  for  stepping 
over  the  dead-line,  and  every  educational 
life  thus  snuffed  out  is  eventually  a  tell- 
ing loss  to  the  nation.  Every  individual 
is  important  in  a  democracy ;  and  no 
standard  of  education  paid  for  out  of  the 
common  funds  dare  say  that  any  group 


of  individuals  shall  have  no  help  or  guid- 
ance. 

It  is  our  business,  particularly  in  the 
high  school,  to  help  young  people  to  a 
better  adjustment  to  the  life  they  must 
eventually  live — all  the  young  people  that 
come  to  us.  It  is  our  business,  which  we 
cannot  avoid,  to  fit  the  intellectual  and 
social  needs  of  all  the  varieties  of  boy  and 
girl  that  find  their  way  to  our' charge, 
and  of  thousands  of  others  who  we  do 
not  now  attract  at  all.  That  is  our  high 
school  program  for  the  future,  and  it  is 
not  impossible.  Says  wise  Uncle  Remus, 
"Folks  dunner  w'at  bin  yit,  let  'lone  w'at 
gwineter  be !" 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Journalism  for  the  College-Bred  Girl 

BY  ELIZABETH  McCRACKEN 

[The  successful  experiences  here  reported  are  not  at  all  exceptional.  Journalism  in  some 
of  its  forms  is  a  vocation  to  which  women  are  peculiarly  adapted  by  temperament,  and  a  suit- 
able college  course,  especially  if  designed  to  that  end,  affords  a  good  preparation.  All  of  the 
thirteen  schools  of  journalism  now  in  operation  in  this  country  admit  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  and  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  to  be  opened  next  fall,  will  later  make 
provision   for   both  sexes. — Editor.] 


1  HAPPEN  to  live  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
women's  colleges  of  our  country; 
and,  also,  I  happen  to  have  a  friend  who 
is  a  Dean  of  Women  in  another ;  and, 
furthermore,  I  happen  to  have  a  relative 
who  is  a  professor  in  another.  I  am  fre- 
quently invited  to  visit  all  three  of  these 
colleges ;  and,  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
usually  twice,  I  spend  a  few  days  at  each 
of  those  two  which  are  not  in  my  town. 
As  for  the  one  that  is  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  my  home,  scarcely  a  week  passes 
that  I  do  not  find  myself  visiting  it. 

Thus,  I  see  more  college  girls,  and  see 
them  more  often,  and  hear  more  discus- 
sion concerning  them  than  do  most  per- 
sons. What  they  are  doing  in  college ; 
what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they 
leave  college;  and,  especially,  for  what 
work  in  the  world  their  work  in  college 
is  fitting  them,  are  subjects  few  hear 
treated  as  constantly  as  I  do.  So  many, 
so  very  many,  professions  are  cited  as  be- 
ing appropriate  for  the  college-bred  girl; 
ranging  from  leaching  and  settlement 
work,  to  housekeeping  and  home-making. 


Among  all  these  professions,  I  have  al- 
most never  heard  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism mentioned. 

"Journalism?"  said  a  college  professor 
dubiously,  when  I  asked  her  one  day  why 
she  had  never  thought  of  advising  any  of 
her  students  to  enter  that  particular  field. 
"It  has  never  occurred  to  me!  Do  you 
believe  a  girl,  with  the  academic  habit  of 
mind,  could  ever  successfully  do  anything 
so  unacademic  as  journalism?" 

Since  that  time,  two  college  girls  whom 
I  know  have  gone  into  journalism;  and. 
in  each  case,  have  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Their  success,  moreover,  seems  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  very  thing  that  my 
professorial  friend  felt  might  make  for 
failure — the  academic  habit  of  mind. 

( )ne  of  the  girls,  hearing  that  the 
Woman's  Page  of. the  leading  morning 
paper  in  the  large  Eastern  city  in  which 
she  lives  had  unexpectedly  lost  its  editor, 
immediately  called  upon  the  manager  and 
applied  for  the  position.  "I  want  to  write 
for  women,"  she  said  to  the  manager, 
"and  here  is  a  place  in  which  to  do  it." 

She  had  graduated   from  college  milv 
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two  years  before ;  she  had  never  done  any 
journalistic  work.  Her  older  and  more 
sophisticated  friends  had  warned  her  that 
the  manager  would  smile ;  and  he  did. 
"What  do  you  want  to  say  to  them?"  he 
inquired.  "What  could  you  say  to  them 
on  the  Woman's  Page  of  my  paper?  The 
Woman's  Page  is  for  housekeepers.  You 
iiave  never  kept  house ;  you  couldn't  have 
seen  many  women  who  did,  in  college. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  that  belongs  on 
a  Woman's  Page?" 

"A  WToman's  Page  ought  to  be  for 
ico men,"  she  replied.  "All  women  are 
not  housekeepers ;  and  no  housekeeper 
ought  to  be  merely  a  housekeeper.  Most 
housekeepers  are  interested  in  other 
things  besides  housekeeping,  fortunately ! 
I  want  to  write  for  them  about  some  of 
these  other  things." 

After  a  little  more  talk,  the  manager 
agreed  to  allow  her  to  assume  charge  of 
the  Woman's  Page  for  one  month,  with- 
out pay.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  en- 
gaged her  permanently,  with  a  salary 
upon  which,  by  being  economical,  she 
could  be  self-supporting.  She  has  now 
had  the  page  for  eighteen  months ;  and 
both  the  manager  of  the  paper  and  her 
college  regard  the  work  she  has  done  on 
it  with  approval  and  respect. 

How  did  her  collegiate  training  help 
her?  In  the  first  place,  it  had  accus- 
tomed her  to  regular  hours  for  work,  and 
to  punctuality  in  completing  definite 
pieces  of  work.  To  do  a  certain  amount 
of  investigating,  selecting  and  writing 
for  her  page,  and  to  do  it  every  day,  re- 
quired just  the  academic  habit  she  had 
formed  in  college — of  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  investigating  and  selecting 
and  writing  for  her  classes,  and  doing  it 
every  day. 

The  manager  of  the  paper  had  said 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  housekeeping. 
It  was  true  that  she  knew  little ;  but  she 
did  know  how  to  find  out  from  persons 
who  were  better  informed,  and  from 
books  things  of  which  she  was  ignorant. 
She  had  leafned  that  in  college.     So  her 


page  has  on  it  those  facts  and  hints  and 
suggestions  connected  with  housekeeping 
which  housekeepers  like  to  find  on  a  Wo- 
man's Page ;  and  it  has,  too,  many  things 
not  appertaining  to  housekeeping,  which 
housekeepers,  as  well  as  many  women 
who  are  not  housekeepers,  are  pleased  to 
read. 

"How  many  of  us  who  never  looked  at 
the  Woman's  Page  before  turn  to  it  now 
every  morning!"  a  neighbor  of  mine  ex- 
claimed to  me  recently,  glancing  up  from 
the  page  of  my  young  friend.    . 

When  I  urged  her  to  tell  me  what,  in 
her  opinion/ made  the  college-bred  girl's 
page  so  interesting  to  so  many  diverse 
persons,  she  said,  "It  has  such  variety!" 

The  other  college  girl  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  went  into  journalism  is  now  a 
"society  reporter" ;  that  is  to  say,  she 
supplies  the  society  editor  of  one  large 
paper  and  the  society  editors  of  two 
smaller  papers  in  her  city  with  bits  of 
news  about  the  comings  and  goings,  the 
plans  and  projects  of  persons  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  prominently 
before  the  world.  She  is  considered  a 
very  valuable  reporter ;  because,  some- 
times, she  can  get  news  that  is  not  vouch- 
safed to  any  one  who  may  ask  for  it; 
and  she  draws  a  good  salary. 

How  does  her  collegiate  training  help 
her?  She  is  a  cultivated  young  woman, 
with  pleasant  manners  and  a  well-in- 
formed mind.  Her  college  made  her 
that.  Persons  ''in  society"  are  for  the 
most  part  cultured,  refined  and  educated. 
This  college-girl  reporter  has  the  same 
standards  that  they  have.  They  under- 
stand her;  and,  knowing  that  they  can 
trust  to  her  taste  and  discretion  in  refer- 
ring to  them  in  the  press,  give  her  un- 
usual opportunities  for  gleaning  news 
items  which  society  editors  want. 

A  college  education  has  helped  these 
two  girls  to  become  successful  journalists 
in  their  home  cities.  They  have,  by  their 
work,  won  praise  both  for  their  colleges 
and  for  their  papers.  Why  should  not 
other  college-bred  girls  do  likewise? 

Cambridge,    Mass. 


Turkey  in  War  Time 

BY  REV.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK 

LThe  president  of  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  made  a  tour  of  Turkey  last 
spring  and  his  observations  on  the  internal  conditions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  peculiarly 
pertinent  just  now  when  "the  dark  cloud  of  civil  war"  to  which  he  refers  is  more  than 
threatening    a    storm    and    the    "reactionary    wave"   is   sweeping  over   the  country. — Editor.] 


FUR  a  country  that  is  engaged  in  a 
serious  armed  conflict  with  a 
powerful  nation,  Turkey  is  today 
most  quiet  and  apparently  unconcerned. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
think  of,  the  traditional  tho  perhaps 
erroneous  view  of  the  average  Turk, 
which  pictures  him  as  a  bloodthirsty 
Bashi-Bazouk,  whirling  a  double-edged 
sword  and  howling  for  vengeance  upon 
his  enemies. 

I  have  recently  spent  more  than  two 
months  in  the  empire  of  Turkey,  travel- 
ing over  nine-tenths  of  the  railway  mile- 
age of  which  she  boasts,  and  thru  many 
sections  entirely  innocent  of  railways, 
and,  except  for  Macedonia  and  one  or 
two  of  the  larger  coast  cities,  I  have 
found  the  country  as  peaceful  and  as 
peaceably  inclined  as  old  New  England 
or  our  Western  prairies. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  early  days  of  our  own 
Civil  War,  or  even  the  excitement  of 
that  one-sided  conflict,  with  its  foregone 
conclusion,  called  the  Spanish  War,  mar- 
vel all  the  more  at  the  quietness  and 
unconcern  of  Turkey  in  these  days  of 
national  crisis.  Who  that  lived  in  the 
cfays  of  '61  will  ever  forget  those  stir- 
ring times,  the  torchlight  processions, 
the  braying  trumpets  calling  to  arms,  the 
great  tents  pitched  in  'the  public  squares, 
where  the  recruiting  officers  were  kept 
busy  enlisting  the  eager  youth,  who 
literally  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their 
excitement  and  their  desire  to  be  first  on 
the  muster  rolls !  Who  will  ever  forget 
the  regiment  starting  for  the  front,  the 
regiment  of  father  or  brother  or  hus- 
band perhaps,  the  regiment  hailed  with 
cheers  as  it  marched  down  the  long 
streets,  while  the  soldiers  were  surfeited 
with  gifts  of  food,  and  loaded  with  arti- 
cles of  comfort  fnr  camp  and  field  ! 

If  the  traveler  expects  to  see  anything 
of  this  sort  in  Turkey  todav  he  will  be 


very  much  disappointed,  for  he  may 
journey  for  hundreds  of  miles  thru  the 
heart  of  the  empire  and  rarely  see  a 
soldier,  except  the  gendarmes  at  the  rail- 
way stations ;  or  hear  the  war  with  Italy 
mentioned,  unless  he  asks  some  direct 
question  concerning  it.  Then  his  inquiry 
will  very  likely  be  received  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  reference  of  the 
whole  question  to  Allah  and  the  fates. 

Our  journey  took  us  from  Salonica 
westward  to  Karaferia,  the  old  Bercea, 
which  is  half  way  to  Monastir,  the  head 
center  of  Albanian  troubles ;  then  east- 
ward from  Salonica  to  Constantinople, 
a  twenty- four  hours'  journey  by  rail ; 
from  Constantinople  across  the  Bos- 
phorus,  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  for 
two  long  days  of  railway  travel  to  Konia, 
in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  then  back  to 
Smyrna,  another  two  days'  journey;  up 
the  Hermus  Valley  thru  the  old  king- 
doms of  Lydia  and  Pergamos,  and  again 
up  the  valleys  of  the  Meander  and  the 
Lycus  to  Laodicea,  which  is  near  the  end 
of  the  railway  line  in  this  direction. 

Tn  all  these  regions,  except  Macedonia, 
we  found  the  same  apathy  and  apparent 
lack  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  struggle 
which  may  have  such  a  momentous  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  reasons  for  this  quiet 
acquiescence  in  whatever  fate  may  send 
are  various.  Tt  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  people  of 
Turkey  are  as  really  indifferent  to  the 
war  and  its  outcome  as  they  seem 
to  be. 

There  are  many  races  in  Turkey,  and 
there  is  little  love  lost  between  them.  Tt 
is  doubtful  if  many  Armenians  would 
mourn  greatly  if  Italy  were  victorious 
and  the  empire  dismembered.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  many  Greeks,  and  it  is 
pretty  certainly  true  of  the  Albanians, 
who  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived 
and  ill  treated  by  the  Young  Turks. 
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Again,  the  absence  of  newspapers  with 
scare  lines  and  thrilling"  details  of  the 
progress  of  the  war,  prevents  the  people 
from  becoming  inflamed  by  highly  col- 
ored, exciting  stories  of  victory  or  de- 
feat. To  be  sure,  there  are  daily  papers 
published  in  two  or  three  vernaculars  in 
the  large  cities,  and  the  comparative 
freedom  allowed  to  the  circulation 
of  even  opposition  papers  under  the 
new  Government,  is  in  happy  contrast 
with  the  absolute  repression  under  the 
old  regime.  But  these  papers  have  a 
comparatively  small  circulation  and  do 
not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Not 
every  family  in  Turkey  is  excited  to  the 
boiling  point  at  the  breakfast  table  with 
the  bloody  story  of  the  latest  battle,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  us. 

Moreover,  other  means  of  news-gath- 
ering and  news-communication  are  slow 
and  scanty,  as  compared  with  more  ad- 
vanced countries.  The  few  railway 
trains  in  Asia  Minor  run  only  during 
the  daytime,  and  a  vast  majority  of 
Turkish  towns  and  villages  today  can  be 
reached  only  by  the  creaking  araba,  the 
ponderous  camel  or  the  humble  ass.  The 
telegraph  stations,  too,  are  few  and  far 
between.  Even  ancient  Pergamos,  where 
there  is  today  a  Turkish  town  of  some 
20,000  inhabitants,  has  no  telegraph  line, 
and  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  send  an 
important  message  had  to  send  it  by  a 
slow  Turkish  cart,  which  is  able,  at  high- 
est speed,  to  cover  only  three  miles  an 
hour,  to  a  remote  village,  before  it  could 
be  transmitted.  At  Konia,  the  ancient 
Iconium  of  St.  Paul,  tho  there  is  a  direct 
telegraph  line  to  Smyrna  and  the  coast 
some  300  miles  distant,  the  telegraph 
operator  would  not  undertake  to  have 
my  message  delivered  in  much  less  than 
two  days. 

All  of  these  reasons  account  in  part 
for  the  absence  of  excitement  and  the 
seeming  lack  of  interest  in  the  war.  But 
the  most  important  reason  is  the  distance 
of  Turkey  from  the  center  of  the  strug- 
gle. Tripoli  is  far  away.  It  belongs  to 
another  continent.  Its  people  are  united 
with  the  mother  country  not  by  race  or 
many  common  interests,  except  the  in- 
terests of  a  common  religion.  It  would 
be  hard  for  the  yellowest  of  our  yellow 
journals  to  create  anv  tremendous  ex- 
citement about  a  conflict  confined  to  the 


Philippine  Islands,  for  instance,  and  it  is 
still  harder  to  arouse  such  an  excitement 
in  a  country  that  has  no  yellow  journals, 
and  few  of  any  other  kind. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  ac- 
cepted the  situation  philosophically.  She 
has  no  effective  fleet  and  she  knows  it. 
She  could  not  now  send  troops  to  Tri- 
poli, however  much  she  might  desire  to 
do  so,  for  the  transports  would  soon  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  ever-present  Italian 
warships.  But  if  Turkey  has  no  fleet 
she  has  a  splendid  army,  and  she  is  quite 
as  well  aware  of  her  strength  in  this 
particular  as  of  her  weakness  on  the  sea. 
She  knows  that  no  modern  Power  would 
think  of  attacking  her  upon  her  own 
territory,  and  that  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  her  possessions  in  Asia  Minor 
is  the  capture  of  a  few  coast  islands  or 
the  bombardment  of  one  or  two  cities. 

When  we  come  to  Macedonia,  how- 
ever, we  find,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
"a  different  proposition."  Here  there  is 
actual  and  imminent  danger  that  peace 
may  be  disturbed  at  any  moment.  The 
Albanians  are  always  hovering  upon  her 
northern  border.  The  Balkan  States,  in 
a  chronic  condition  of  unrest,  are  not  far 
away.  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Rumania,  all 
have  ancient  scores  to  settle  with  Tur- 
key, and  Austria  and  Russia  are  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  one  or 
the  other  may  extend  their  dominions  to 
the  shores  of  the  ^Egean,  and  open  new 
lines  for  their  restricted  commerce. 

For  this  reason  the  effective  Turkish 
troops  outside  of  Constantinople  are 
centered  largely  in  Macedonia.  Every 
station  is  protected  by  a  score  of  blue- 
coated  Turks ;  every  bridge  and  culvert 
has  its  guard  for  fear  of  an  insurrection- 
ary bomb.  Sometimes  on  a  railway 
bank  one  sees  a  hundred  soldiers  drawn 
up  to  protect  a  very  innocent-looking 
piece  of  track,  which  apparently  would 
be  of  no  particular  use  to  any  enemy. 

But  that  these  precautions  are  not  un- 
warranted or  unnecessary  is  proved  not 
onlv  by  the  oast  historv  of  Macedonian 
disturbances,  but  by  more  recent  occur- 
rences. The  Bank  of  Salonika,  at  Mo- 
nastic was  partiallv  wrecked  only  a 
short  time  ago  by  an  enemy's  bomb.  The 
dav  that  we  happened  to  be  in  old  Bercea 
a  Turkish  policeman  was  murdered  in 
.cold  blood  bv  an  Albanian,  who,  so  far 
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as  I  could  learn,  was  allowed  to  walk 
off  unmolested,  while  the  poor  police- 
man expired  in  the  baggage  car  of  our 
train  as  we  returned  to  Salonika.  Thus 
the  dark  cloud  of  civil  war  always  hangs 
over  this  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
and  it  is  especially  lowering  when  for- 
eign war  clouds  also  hang  over  another 
part  of  the  empire. 

I  will  not  deny  that  after  my  recent 
months  in  Turkey,  my  sympathies  are 
very  sincerely  with  this  threatened  na- 
tion. Turkey  has  long  been  "the  sick 
man  of  Europe,"  but  the  sick  man  has 
been  convalescent  of  late;  and  for  an- 
other nation  to  attack  him  in  some  vul- 
nerable point  when  he  is  rising  from  his 
sick  bed  is  like  attacking  an  invalid  who 
is  slowly  recovering  from  a  long  siege 
of  tuberculosis.  I  know  what  there  is  to 
be  said  for  Italy,  and  the  temptation  that 
is  hers  to  seize  Tripoli  while  the  other 
nations  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are 
dividing  the  coast  of  Africa  between 
them.  Nevertheless  the  war  seems  to 
me  utterly  unjust  and  unjustifiable,  and 
the  restraint  which  the  Turks  have  so 
far  imposed  upon  themselves  is  alto- 
gether admirable. 

Young  Turkey  is  not  old  Turkey. 
Marvelous  advances  have  been  made 
since  the  independence  day  of  July,  1908. 
The  reforms,  the  liberality  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  the  courtesy  of  the 
modern  Turkish  officials,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  one  who  traveled  in 
Turkey  under  the  old  regime  and  again 
in  these  later  days.  Then  every  traveler 
was  an  object  of  suspicion.  Every 
stranger  was  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
enemy  of  the  country.  Every  obstacle 
was  put  in  his  way  short  of  imprison- 
ment and  murder.  The  custom  houses 
were  the  worst  in  the  world.  Not  a 
book  or  a  scrap  of  printed  or  written 
matter  was  likely  to  pass  the  Argus-eyed 
inspector,  lest  perchance  it  might  contain 
something  derogatory  to  the  Sultan  or 
his  dominions. 

Suspicions  of  the  author  and  the 
scribe  were  carried  to  most  absurd 
lengths.  A  book  about  Turkey,  con- 
signed to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Long,  was 
burned  because  there  were  some  reflec- 
tions on  a  former  dynasty.  "Do  you 
know  what  a  hole  would  be  made  in  the 
world's  literature  if  every  book  deroga- 


tory were  burned?"  said  Dr.  Long  to 
the  censor. 

A  geography  was  tabooed  because  it 
spoke  of  the  union  of  the  waters  where 
tiie  Bosphorus  joined  the  yEgean,  and 
the  censors  thought  that  this  might  be 
some  hidden  allusion  hostile  to  Turkey. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  forbid- 
den, it  is  said,  and  the  police  sought  to 
arrest  the  author,  because  they  thought 
he  had  written  an  incendiary  letter  to  the 
people  of  Galata,  a  part  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

I  was  solemnly  warned  on  this  former 
journey  across  Asia  Minor  that  such 
words  as  "fellowship,''  "brotherhood," 
"society,"  "union,"  "Christian  endeavor" 
must  not  be  used  in  any  address  I  might 
make,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  worse. 
On  this  recent  journey  everything  was 
changed.  The  examination  of  our  bag- 
gage was  merely  nominal.  Some  of  our 
trunks  were  admitted  without  even  be- 
ing unstrapped. 

To  enter  Constantinople  or  Smyrna  or 
Salonika  is  a  much  less  serious  ordeal, 
so  far  as  the  custom  house  is  concerned, 
than  to  land  at  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  is  at  liberty  to  take  any 
books  or  papers  or  written  documents 
that  he  chooses.  Papers  and  magazines 
from  foreign  countries,  which  were  for- 
merly liberally  adorned  with  lamp- 
black wherever  a  suspicious  paragraph 
appeared,  are  now  admitted  freely  to 
any  part  of  the  empire. 

We  found  the  officials  uniformly 
polite  and  courteous,  and  after  crossing 
the  Bosphorus  into  Asia  Minor  were  not 
asked,  on  a  single  occasion,  for  our  pass- 
ports. • 

With  all  the  sins  and  shortcomings 
that  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Young  Turks,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  brought  about  some  notable 
reforms.  The  well-known  banishment 
of  the  dogs  of  Constantinople  should  be 
laid  to  their  credit,  and  for  this  alone 
tLey  will  receive  the  blessing  of  every 
traveler.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  of  these  mangv  curs  were 
transported  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
harbor,  and  for  a  while  at  least  were  fed 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  What  has 
become  of  them  now  deponent  saith  not. 

The  quiet  imprisonment  and  safe- 
keeping of  the  old  murderous  Sultan  is 
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another  thing  to  thank  the  Young  Turks 
for.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  prison 
villa  in  Salonika,  guarded  by  hundreds  of 
soldiers — narrow  quarters  for  a  man 
with  such  a  Family,  tho  he  was  allowed 
to  bring  only  seven  wives  with  him  from 
Constantinople. 

There  are  laudable  efforts  being  made, 
too,  to  mend  the  roads  of  Turkey,  some 
of  which  have  not  been  touched  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  In  many  places 
one  sees  stone-breakers  at  work  on  huge 
piles  of  stone  by  the  wayside.  Tho  these 
commendable  efforts  so  far  have  suc- 
ceeded chiefly  in  making  the  roads  a 
little  more  impassable  than  they  were 
before,  they  at  least  give  promise  of 
better  things  for  future  travelers  over 
Turkey's  highways. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  unfortunately, 
a  reactionary  wave  has  set  in  in  Turkey. 
The  Young  Turks  found  that  they  were 
not  carrying  the  old  Mohammedans  with 
them  in  their  zeal  for  reform.  They 
feared  that  the  conservative  forces 
would  win  the  day  and  deprive  them  of 
power,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that,  espe- 
cially in  their  treatment  of  the  subject 
races  of  their  own  country,  they  have 
taken  some  backward  steps.  They  have 
learned  an  ill  lesson  from  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  have  attempted  the  im- 
possible, namely,  to  make  Turks  of  the 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Albanians  and  Wal- 
lachs,  as  Russia  has  attempted  to  Rus- 
sianize and  Germany  to  Germanize  their 
conquered  provinces.  This  seems  to  me 
a  very  serious  if  not  a  fatal  mistake,  for 
constant  irritation  and  disturbance  with- 
in their  pwn  boundaries  is  thus  pro- 
moted. We  can  only  hope  that  before  it 
is  too  late  the  Young  Turks  will  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  again  pursue  a 
more  liberal  policy. 

Already  another  progressive  if  not  an 
insurgent  party  has  arisen,  pledged  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  which  the  older 
Young  Turks  first  blazoned  on  their 
banners,  and  this  new  party,  which  is 
conducting  an  active  propaganda,  will 
doubtless  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
those  that  now  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

There  are  other  clouds  in  Turkey's 
sky  besides  those  that  overshadow  Tri- 
poli  and   Macedonia.      Affairs   in   Crete 


are  still  acute.  Says  the  Orient,  an  im- 
portant English  paper  published  by  the 
missionaries   of   Constantinople : 

"The  Cretans  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
advice  of  Greece  and  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  the 
noblest  Cretan  of  them  all,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  powers.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  lately  established  by 
the  people,  have  sworn  allegiance  to  King 
George  of  Greece  and  have  elected  sixty-nine 
deputies  to  represent  Crete  in  the  national  as- 
sembly in  Athens.  Should  Greece  '  allow  a 
single  Cretan  deputy  to  take  a  seat  in  her  as- 
sembly, the  Ottoman  troops  would  cross  the 
Thessalian  frontier,  and  may  the  Lord  pre- 
serve us  from  a  step  of  such  international 
danger !" 

I  would  close  this  article  with  a  hope- 
ful note  by  reminding  my  readers  of  a 
most  remarkable  sign  of  Turkish  prog- 
ress, and  that  is  the  self-restraint  shown 
by  the  people,  rulers  and  ruled  alike,  in 
the  present  crisis.  It  is  altogether  ad- 
mirable and  scarce  to  be  expected.  In 
the  city  of  Smyrna  alone  are  ten  thou- 
sand Italian  subjects,  besides  tens  of 
thousands  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Up  to  this  time  scarcely  one  ot 
these  subjects  of  a  hostile  Power  that 
has  forced  a  disastrous  war  upon  Tur- 
key has  been  molested  in  his  business  or 
his  home  life,  tho  there  are  rumors  that 
certain  classes  of  Italians  will  be  ex- 
pelled. 

The  harbors  of  Smyrna  and  Salonica 
have  been  mined  to  protect  the  cities 
against  the  Italian  ironclads,  which  are 
constantly  expected.  For  days  before  our 
departure  from  the  former  city  a  fresh 
crop  of  rumors  every  morning  disturbed 
its  serenity  by  assuring  the  citizens  that 
their  homes  were  to  be  bombarded  that 
very  day.  The  island  forts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood have  been  shelled  and  occupied 
by  Italian  troops,  and  yet  -the  Italians  in 
Smyrna  and  elsewhere  have  been  al- 
lowed to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  to 
engage  in  their  trade,  to  walk  the  streets 
unharmed  and  unthreatened. 

If  a  foreign  Power  should  threaten  a 
seaport  of  America,  should  bombard  our 
forts  and  fill  us  with  constant  anxiety, 
would  the  subjects  of  that  Power  be 
treated  as  well  as  the  Ottomans  have 
treated  the  Italians?  Let  us  no  longer 
call  them  "the  unspeakable  Turks." 

"Boston-.    M\ss, 


Money  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

BY  ROBERT  LUCE 

[This  article  on  the  question  now  uppermost  in  the  public  mind  is  by  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  recently  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission    on    Cost    of    Living. — Editor.] 

SIXTEEN    years   ago   the   voters   of  doubled   from    1896  to   1910.        He   has 

the  United  States  decided  a  Pres-  also     computed     the     changes     in     the 

idential  election  en  a  question  of  velocity    of    circulation    of    money    and 

money.      Mr.  Bryan  lost  on  the  conten-  checks,  for  in  measuring  the  work  of  a 

tion  that  there  was   not  enough   money  machine  we  must  take  into  account  not 

for  the  needs  of  the  country  and  that  sil-  only  the  output  but  also  the  speed.     He 

ver  should  be  restored  to  its  old  place  in  finds  that  there  have  been  slight  increases 

the  currency.      The  bitter  partisan  con-  in  velocities  of  circulation,  but  they  do 

troversies  of  the  time  brought  into  dis-  not  materially  affect  the  general  result, 

favor   in  certain   quarters   an   axiom   of  which  is  that,  because  of  a  doubling  of 

economics  that,  other  things  being  equal,  money  and  a  trebling  of  deposits  from 

the  value  of  money  varies   inversely  as  1896  to  1910,  wholesale  prices  increased 

its  quantity.      This,  the  quantity  theory  by   nearly   three-quarters,   in   spite   of   a 

of  money,  was  derided  by  some,  denied  doubling  in  the  volume  of  trade, 

by  others.      Yet  as  a  broad,  basic  prin-  To   recognize  the   effect   of   increased 

ciple  it  is,  it  must  be,  true.  gold   production   on   prices   is   not   new. 

Tt  was  most  fortunate  for  the  country  Many  writers  have  shown  the  results  of 

and  for  the  world  that  Mr.  Bryan's  ap-  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and 

plication  of  the  principle  did  not  prevail.  Australia  sixty  years  ago.    The  effect  of 

Without  it  the  stock  of  money  has  in-  an  inflated  paper  currency  has  been  well 

creased    enormously.       Had    silver    also  understood  since  the  times  of  John  Law. 

played    a    part,    the    phenomena    of    the  and    to  rehearse  what   happened   in  the 

times  would  have  been  even  more  star-  days    of   the    American    Revolution,  the 

tling.                                                         -  French  Revolution   and   our   Civil   War 

In  the  sixteen  years  that  have  passed  would  be  to  retell  an  old  story.     The  ef- 

the  world's  stock  of  gold  has  been   in-  feet  of  the  development  of  bank  checks 

creased  by  one-half.      It  has  doubled  in  is  not  so  generally  understood,  doubtless 

thirty  years.      The  estimated  amount  of  because   it  is  so  recent  and   novel.      In 

coin  and  paper  money  in  circulation  in  the  earlier  period  of  American  banking 

the  United  States  has  almost  doubled ;  of  individual  deposits  did  not  play  an  im- 

individual  bank  deposits  subject  to  check,  portant  part.      Loans  were  taken  out  in 

sometimes   called   deposit   currency,   has  bank    notes    rather  than   in  the  use  of 

nearly  trebled.  credit    against    which    checks    could    be 

When  the  supply  of  any  other  com-  drawn.     About  1840  there  began  an  in- 

modity  than  money  increases,  everybody  crease  in  deposits.     In  New  York,  from 

expects  its   value   in   exchange   will    fall  1840    to     1860,    they    grow    more    than 

unless  the  demand  for  it  keeps  pace  with  seven-fold.     In  1859  the  New  York  bank 

the  supply.      Somehow  it  is  not  so  easy  superintendent    reported    that    the    bnsi- 

to  understand   that   the  value  of  money  ness  of  the  country  had  ceased  in  a  very 

in   exchange   will    fall    if    its    supply    in-  .  considerable  degree  to  be  transacted  thru 

creases   faster   than   the   demand    for   it.  the    medium    of   bank    notes;    bank    ac- 

Yet     there     is     no     difference    between  counts  had  come  into  general  use.    W'ith- 

money  and  any  other  commodity.  in   ten  years   the   number   of   depositors 

The  demand   for  money — that  is,  the  had  increased  twenty  times.     Since  then 

need  of  it  to  do  money  work — depends  the  habit  lias  spread  amazingly.     Tn  the 

on  the  volume  of  trade.    Professor  Fish-  last  thirty  years   the  individual   deposits 

er's  careful  estimate  is  that  the  volume  subject  to  check  in   the  banking  institu- 

of    trade    in    the    United    States    about  tions  of  the  United  States  have  increased 
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ten-fold,  while  the  population  has  in- 
creased less  than  two-fold.  They  now 
amount  to  more  than  ten  billion  of  dol- 
lars. In  i8q6  about  14  per  cent,  of  our 
business  was  performed  by  what  we  com- 
monly call  money,  86  per  cent,  by  checks  ; 
in  1910  about  8  per  cent,  by  money,  92 
per  cent,  by  checks.  In  other  words,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  today  performed  by  what  is 
commonly  called  money,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  by  a  form  of  currency  that  was 
almost  unknown  when  the  oldest  banker 
now  living  in  the  United  States  was  a 
youth. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  modern 
bank  is  a  mint  which  coins  into  dollars 
the  capacity  of  men  to  pay  debts.  It 
makes  currency  out  of  carpets,  bricks, 
rails,  shoes,  every  form  of  merchandise, 
buildings,  or  any  other  kind  of  wealth 
against  which  bank  credit  is  given.  Even 
the  good  intentions  of  two  or  three  men 
who  will  put  their  names  on  a  piece  of 
paper  called  a  note,  presently  are  paying 
grocery  bills,  doing  the  work  that  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  done  only  by  gold,  silver,  or 
the  flat  money  of  a  government. 

Sundry  writers  have  denied  that  checks 
are  money.  They  say  that  the  use  of 
checks  is  in  the  nature  of  barter.  Yet  if 
this  new  currency  had  not  been  devised 
and  if  no  other  substitute  for  coin  had 
appeared,  it  seems  clear  that  the  demand 
for  gold  to  do  the  business  of  today 
would  have  been  enormously  greater, 
making  its  value  correspondingly  higher. 
In  other  words,  prices  would  have  been 
far  lower,  for  to  say  that  the  value  of 
money  is  high  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  prices  are  low.  A  general 
fall  of  prices  is  a  rise  in  money.  They 
are  two  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
Price  is  nothing  but  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  other  commodities  in  terms  r>f 
money. 

Without  quibbling  over  the  definition 
of  money,  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  have 
had  an  enormous  increase  in  things  that 
do  the  work  of  money.  Since  1896  in 
individual  deposits  subject  to  check  the 
United  States  alone  has  averaged  an  in- 
crease of  about  $325,000,000  a  year.  We 
have  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  this 
matter,  but  taking  the  world  thru  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  total  increase  in 
deposit  currency  has  equaled  the  annual 


increase  in  the  world's  stock  of  gold — 
now  something  under  $500,000,000  a 
year. 

That  this  increase  in  money  and 
things  which  do  the  work  of  money,  to- 
gether amounting  to  perhaps  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  has  far  exceeded  the 
growth  in  demand  due  to  increase  in  the 
world's  trade,  resulting  in  a  general  fall 
in  the  value  of  money,  that  is,  in  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices,  world-wide  in  extent, 
seems  beyond  dispute.  From  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  come  complaints  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  Only  a  world- 
wide cause  can  produce  a  worldwide  ef- 
fect, and  there  appears  no  other  world- 
wide cause  save  this. 

Never  has  there  been  so  great  a  change 
in  the  standard  of  value  over  all  the 
world,  in  so  short  a  time.  Never  have 
the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  standard  of 
value  been  made  so  apparent.  Huge  have 
been  the  undeserved  losses  by  some,  huge 
the  unearned  gains  by  others.  To  illus- 
trate, note  what  has  happened  to  depos- 
itors in  savings  banks.  The  man  who 
deposited  $100  in  1896  in  a  bank  paying 
.3/^2  per  cent,  compounded  semiannually 
drew  out  in  1910  less  in  purchasing 
power  than  he  had  invested,  on  the  basis 
of  wholesale  prices.  He  had  progressed 
backward.  Professor  Norton  has  esti- 
mated that  this  has  meant  a  loss  of  more 
than  a  thousand  million  dollars  to  the 
savings  bank  depositors  of  this  country 
alone  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Every 
lender  of  money,  every  mortgagee,  every 
bondholder,  has  lost  in  the  same  way. 
Leaving  individual  losses  out  of  account, 
what  must  have  been  the  damage  to  the 
endowments  of  our  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions,  to  the  resources  of  our 
insurance  companies ! 

The  cost  of  living — that  is,  the  outlay 
of  the  mass  of  our  people  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  the  usual  expenses 
of  common  life — follows  retail  rather 
than  wholesale  prices,  and  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years  has  risen  by  about  one-quar- 
ter. Only  a  few  have  seen  their  incomes 
rise  in  equal  ratio.  Particularly  hard 
has  this  been  on  those  whose  incomes 
are  virtually  fixed  by  custom  or  neces- 
sity—  clergymen,  physicians,  editors, 
teachers,  judges,  public  officials,  many 
classes  of  salary  or  wage  earners,  as  well 
as  those  who  by  reason  of  infirmity,  age 
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or  sex — the  invalid,  the  orphan,  the 
widow — are  dependent  on  dividends  or 
income. 

Rising  prices,  by  lessening  the  worth 
of  every  deferred  payment,  of  every  in- 
vestment that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  loan, 
aid  debtors  at  the  expense  of  creditors 
and  so  dishearten  thrift.  By  increasing 
the  uncertainty  of  every  investment,  they 
discourage  saving.  For  the  same  reason 
they  inevitably  foster  speculation,  aid  the 
promotion  of  wildcat  schemes  of  every 
variety,  develop  the  conditions  that  end 
in  crisis  and  panic.  Their  period  is 
marked  by  mushroom  growth  of  unbri- 
dled extravagance,  with  blatant  display 
of  waste  and  folly.  While  a  few  gain, 
the  many  suffer.  Because  salaries  or 
fees  do  not  rise  as  fast  as  expenses,  men 
ordinarily  intelligent  and  fair  become 
exasperated  and  unreasonable,  and  look 
to  the  ballot  box  for  revenge  against 
their  troubles.  Political  upheaval  fol- 
lows, with  rash  changes  that  usually  do 
more  harm  than  good,  because  not  based 
on  reason.  The  universal  discontent 
gives  morbid  vigor  to  envy  and  jealousy, 
sets  class  against  class,  breeds  passion 
and  prejudice.  We  call  it  a  period  of 
unrest.  Society  is  for  the  time  thrown 
out  of  adjustment.  There  is  laxity  in 
observance  of  law,  in  personal  conduct. 
Interest  in  religion  declines.  Demorali- 
zation is  widespread.  The  vices  of  pros- 
perity are  more  dangerous  to  a  people 
than  the  vices  of  adversity. 

Of  course,  the  danger  lies  not  in  the 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  honest 
labor  and  fair  enterprise.  It  comes  from 
the  artificial  stimulus  that  leads  one  man 
to  gain  by  another's  loss.  This  is  nei- 
ther natural  nor  inevitable,  but  it  will 
continue  its  mischief  as  long  as  we  use 
for  a  measure  of  value  anything  that 
makes  business  a  gamble  and  puts  indus- 
try at  the  mercy  of  chance. 

We  are  now  measuring  value  with  an 
elastic  tape,  an  accordeon,  a  telescope. 
Today  we  are  using  a  yardstick  that  may 
expand  or  contract  over  night.  Next 
year  it  may  be  as  short  as  your  arm  or  as 
long  as  you  are  tall.  Tn  fifteen  years  it 
actually  did  shrink  by  more  than  one- 
third.  Everything  indicates  that  after  a 
temporary  check  due  to  business  depres- 
sion, with  its  lessened  demand  for  money, 
the    standard    will    keep    on    shrinking. 


Everything  indicates  that  the  use  of  bank- 
checks  will  increase  and  at  any  rate  for 
years  the  supply  of  gold  will  keep  on 
growing  faster  than  the  trade  needs  of 
the  world.  Mining  engineers  tell  of  de- 
posits hardly  as  yet  touched.  Still  lower 
grades  of  ore  may  be  made  profitable  by 
the  invention  of  new  processes.  Edison 
was  quoted  not  long  ago  as  predicting 
the  further  downfall  of  gold  thru 
the  discovery,  sure  to  be  made 
sooner  or  later,  of  cheap  means  of 
extracting  immense  quantities  from 
some  Southern  clays.  The  sands  of 
the  shore,  the  waters  of  the  sea,  are 
mines  that  any  day  may  be  forced  to 
give  up  their  hidden  wealth.  More  than 
that,  it  is  not  absolutely  inconceivable 
that  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  make 
gold  in  the  laboratory. 

No  new  discovery,  however,  need 
double  our  alarm.  Already  we  know 
enough  to  fill  the  future  with  doubt.  So 
hard-headed  a  man  as  Andrew  Carnegie, 
in  a  gift  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington, 
stipulated  that  a  certain  part  of  the  in- 
come should  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking 
fund  against  "the  diminishing  purchas- 
ing power  of  money."  Ought  that  to  be 
necessary?  Is  there  no  other  way  to 
forestall  the  future?  Can  we  not  some- 
how find  a  measure  for  value  that  shall 
approximate  in  stability  and  permanence 
the  platinum  rod  in  Washington  which 
gages  all  the  yardsticks  of  the  land  ? 

Yes,  it  can  be  done,  and  easily.  What 
we  need  is  a  standard  that  measures  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tabular  or  composite  stand- 
ard, long  urged  by  the  economists,  and 
now  perhaps  soon  to  be  realized.  If  an 
international  commission  on  the  cost  of 
living  be  created,  as  recommended  by  the 
President,  its  prime  task  should  be  to 
provide  for  a  continuous  computation  of 
commodity  prices  by  a  clerical  force  at 
The  Hague  under  international  auspices, 
which  will  from  day  to  day  or  week  to 
week  announce  the  level  of  the  price  rate 
of  the  world.  Then  those  who  would 
could  make  their  contracts  on  the  basis 
of  purchasing  power  as  shown  by  the 
price  rate.  Compulsion  would  not  be 
necessary,  [f  the  self-interest  of  finan- 
ciers did  not  lead  them  to  the  use  o\  the 
purchasing-power    standard    voluntarily, 
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it  would  be  thereby  proved  not  the 
hoped-for  remedy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  use  became  general,  that  alone  would 
go  far  in  smoothing  the  troubled  seas  of 
commerce.  To  complete  the  benefit,  in- 
ternational regulation  of  currency  would 
in  time  be  sure  to  follow. 

In  time  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
join  in  using  their  fiscal  machinery  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  permanent 
standard  of  value.  After  that  there  will 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  or  fall 


of  prices  with  all  the  hardships  of  mal- 
adjustment thereby  entailed.  The  pen- 
dulum of  business  that  swings  to  and  fro 
between  hard  times  and  good  times,  the 
extreme  of  crisis  and  the  extreme  of  ex- 
travagance, will  at  any  rate  lessen  its 
arc.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  will 
read  the  future  with  greater  accuracy 
and  so  be  encouraged  to  greater  enter- 
prise. Wealth  will  be  more  rapidly  cre- 
ated, more  widely  diffused.  Alf  the 
world  will  be  the  gainer. 

Boston,    Mass. 


An  Alp-Horn 


BY  AGNES  [CARTER  MASON 


Thru  the  rosy  summer  twilight 

Rings   an  alp-horn  sweet  and  clear ; 
While,   from  peak  to   peak   rebounding, 

Leap  the  echoes   iar  and  near ; 
And  my  spirit,  lightly  musing, 

As  it  listens  to  the  call, 
Hears  the  "olifant"  of  Roland, 

Blown  too  late  at   Roncevalles. 

From  the  region  of  romances 

Drifts   that    scene    before   my    eyes, — 
Christian   princes,    Moorish   chieftains, 

Clashing  blades,  before  me  rise  : 
In  the  eager  front  of  battle 

Swings  the  far-famed  Durandal, 
Wielded  by  the  gallant  hero 

Of  the  pass  of  Roncevalles. 

Bold  in  feud  and  sage  in  counsel, 

Roland's   friend  fights  at  his  side. 
"Sound  thine  olifant,  O  Roland! 

Now,   I   pray  thee,   sound !"   he   cried. 
"There  were  cowardice   in  yielding, 

But  it  were  no  shame  to  call 
To  our  aid  the  king  thine  uncle, 

Who  is  near  to  Roncevalles." 

Durandal  grows  never  weary ; 

Not   a   foot  the   Christians   yield. 
But,   surprised,   close-prest,   outnumbered, 

I  hick  their  bodies  strew  the  field. 


All  too  late  the  wounded  hero, 
As  his  braves  around  him  fall 

Wakes  with  magic  horn  the  echoes, 
Over  fatal  Roncevalles. 

You  remember  how  they   found  him, 

In  his  death  a  hero  still, 
With  his  wondrous  sword  beneath  him 

As  he  lay  upon  the  hill ; 
That  the   king   might  know   full   surely 

None  had  captured  Durandal, 
Tho  no  living  voice  could  answer, 

When  he  came  to  Roncevalles. 

When   we   lie   in   quiet  kirKyard, 

Friend  and   neighbor,  side  by  side, 
All  the  victories  forgotten 

That  we  won  with  ease  and  pride, 
Would  but   some    remember  kindly 

That  one  hard-fought,  hard-won   field. 
Where,   tho   crushed,   betrayed,    surrounded 

Ev'n  in  death,  we  did  not  yield ! 

Ah !  the  King,  the  King  is  coming ! 

When  the  fighting  all  is  done, 
He  shall  mark  the  sword  close-holden, 

And    pronounce    the    baittle    won ! — > 
Sweetly  ends  the  music.       Faintly 

Dies  the  echo  with  the  day ; 
And   upon   the   snowy   summits 

Fades    the    rosy    light    away. 

MONTCLAIR,    N.    J. 
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The  Way  of  the  Lord 

In  this  little  volume*  the  voice  of  a 
prophet  is  heard.  It  will  shock  the  Phar- 
isee and  bore  the  Philistine,  but  touch 
responsive  chords  in  many  hearts.  The 
author  describes  herself  in  "Who's  Who" 
as  "poet,  suffragist,  socialist  and  free- 
thinker." Those  who  look  for  rime  and 
rhythm  and  stanzas,  for  measured  ca- 
dences and  clever  tricks  of  speech,  for 
rich  and  radiant  imagery,  panting  pas- 
sion, or  sensuous  reverie,  may  hastily  de- 
cree that  this  is  not  poetry.  But  there  is 
something  in  this  elevated  prose,  these 
pregnant  sentences  cut  up  into  capitalized 
fragments,  these  simple  devices  for  ar- 
resting the  thought  and  yet  forcing  it  on- 
ward, that  gives  to  the  reader  the  peculiar 
thrill  of  genuine  poetry.  The  book 
abounds  in  quaint  conceits,  extraordi- 
nary flights  of  imagination,  terrifying 
glimpses  into  the  heart  of  things  that 
should  not  be,  and  dazzling  vistas  beyond 
the  flaming  walls  of  the  world ;  and  there 
is  often  music,  sweet  or  stirring,  in  the 
language. 

The  poems  paint  no  Utopias,  present 
no  nostrums,  sing  no  praises  of  favorite 
social  remedies.  They  breathe  the  pas- 
sion for  justice,  the  scorn  of  self-compla- 
cent conventionality,  the  ardent  longing 
for  a  nobler  order  of  society,  the  sincere 
worship  of  the  god  of  tomorrow.  Some 
of  these  pictures,  drawn  with  wonderful 
simplicity  and  force,  haunt  the  soul.  Tt 
is  impossible  to  forget  the  musings  of  the 
rich  mother  and  the  piteous  plight  of  the 
poor  mother  whose  dead  children  cry  for 
vengeance  and  whose  living  children 
plead  for  mercy  while  she  hesitates 
whether  to  kill  or  to  forgive.  The  free- 
dom of  thought  on  religious  and  social 
questions  is  manifest  thruout.  but  it  leads 
a  courageous  soul  along  the  paths  of  rev 
erence  and  sympathy.  If  narrow  creeds 
and  empty  ceremonies  are  denounced  in 
words  that  sting  and  burn,  the  really  sa- 
cred  things   of  life   are  held   aloft.       A 

*The  Way  of  the  Lord.  By  Elisabeth  Gibsi  • 
Cheyne.  Published  by  Mis.  Chcvnc.  Son t b  Kims.  (K 
ford,    England.      58 


poem  entitled  "On  the  Fair  Day"  reads 

as  follows : 

God  went  into  the  market-place  of  the  world 

On  a  great  fair-day. 

All  the  stalls  were  kept  by  priests, 

Who  kept  crying  to  the  crowd  : 

"Which  god  will  you  buy?"t 

"Mine  is  the  only  true  god.'' 

''Hold  to  the  god  of  your  ancestors  " 

"My  god  compromises  with  sin  and  sells  you 

indulgences." 
"My  god  is  easy  going." 
"My  god  is  profitable." 
"My  god  is   fashionable." 
"Come  and  buy  with  gold." 
"Come  buy  with  observances." 
"Come  buy  with  trumpetings." 
And   God   turned   wearily  away, 
And  said  to  the  stars  : 
"How  long  it  takes   mankind  to  grow  up !" 

This  poet  sings  with  sanity  and  insight 
that  carry  conviction  of  life  and  death, 
virtue  and  happiness,  truth  and  beauty, 
the  Bible  written  thru  the  ages  by  all  the 
prophets  of  the  race,  "the  great  proces- 
sion of  the  Lamb  of  God,"  the  ceaseless 
atonement  made  by  the  bearers  and  de- 
stroyers of  man's  sin,  the  wealth  of  na- 
ture and  the  fruits  of  common  toil  in 
which  all  sons  of  men  should  share,  and 
the  spiritual  riches  that  cannot  be  taken 
away.  She  knows  the  highway  that  leads 
from  life  to  more  abundant  life,  illumines 
it  with  the  light  of  the  ideal,  and  may, 
without  fear  of  being  misinterpreted,  call 
it  "The  Way  of  the  Lord."  Her  hus- 
band, Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  the  well- 
known  liberal  theologian,  has,  with  char- 
acteristic literary  tase  and  discernment, 
arranged  the  poems  into  cycles. 

Nathaniel  Schmidt. 

Medieval  History 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  continues  on  a  larger 
scale  his  "History  of  the  Later  Roman 
Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Trene,"  pub 
lislied  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  A  His 
lory  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,* 
which  covers  what  the  author  calls  lb'' 
Amorian  epoch  of  the  Eastern   Empire. 

•A  History  01  mm  Eastern  Roman  Empire  from 
[•he  Fall  of  [reni  n*  ntr  Accession  of  Basil  I 
I  \  I).    802-867V      By    7.    B,  \.  a     York:    The 

Vfacmillan  Companj .     $  1. 
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that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Bury  sets  out  to  disprove  the 
long-accepted  belief  that  the  social  at- 
mosphere of  the  Eastern  Rome  was  al- 
ways immutably  the  same  and  to  trace 
the  curve  of  its  development  within  the 
period  under  consideration ;  and  he  holds 
that  the  Amorian  epoch  was  not  merely 
a  sequel  to  a  previous  age,  but  really 
meant  a  new  phase  in  Byzantine  culture. 
The  book  inspires  a  delightful  confi- 
dence. It  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  wide 
teaming  and  open-mindedness  of  the  an- 
chor. As  an  historian  Mr.  Bury  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  know  all  available 
jources  and  to  distinguish  the  reliable 
from  the  untrustworthy  as  he  goes.  This 
honesty  in  dealing  with  his  sources  of  in- 
formation runs  thru  the  text  and  culmi- 
nates in  a  dozen  short  appendices  in 
which  mooted  questions  are  discussed  at 
greater  length. 

The  bibliography  will  be  welcomed  by 
scholars  and  students  of  the  field,  for  it 
is  select.  Instead  of  listing  all  books  re- 
lating to  the  field  it  "includes  most  of 
the  works  cited  in  the  notes  of  this  vol- 
ume. Those  which  it  omits  are  referred 
to  seldom  or  do  not  bear  directly  on  the 
period."  The  volume  ends  with  two  in- 
dices, one  in  English,  the  other  in  Greek. 
Mr.  Bury  combines  two  faculties  not 
commonly  found  in  the  same  person ;  he 
is  a  thoro  investigator  and  at  the  same 
time  possesses  the  ability  to  present  his 
findings  in  clear  and  readable  English. 
His  style  is  simple  but  assuring.  Now 
and  then  he  has  departed  from  customary 
spellings,  such  as  Hadriatic  for  Adriatic, 
or  sovran  for  sovereign.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  good  reasons  for  these 
variations,  and  who  is  prepared  to  say 
that  the  changes  are  not  for  the  better  ? 

The  work  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  soundness  of  schol- 
arship for  which  Mr.  Bury  has  long  been 
known. 

One  who  thumbs  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  Making  of  Western  Europe2 
will  observe  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  fortunes  of  the  children  of  the  Ro- 
man  Empire,   and  that   each  chapter   is 

2The  Making  of  Western  Europe.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  Trace  the  Fortunes  of  the  Children  of  thf 
Roman  Empire.  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  Vol.  I  The 
Dark  Ages  300-1000  A.D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
$2.50. 


preceded  by  an  "argument"  which  may 
lead  him  to  believe  that  here  is  a  book 
in  which  the  human  side  of  the  Middle 
Age  shall  appear  as  it  does  in  the  acts 
and  scenes  of  a  play.  He  will  quickly 
be  undeceived  by  noting  what  the  chap- 
ters contain,  as  he  may  do  by  examin- 
ing the  "argument"  more  carefully. 
This  comprises  the  usual  Time,  Events 
and  Chief  Actors.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  chief  events  are  the  common  facts 
which  have  always  formed  the  staple  of 
medieval  history,  and  that  the  chief  act- 
ors are  rulers  or  men  who  figured  in 
politics.  In  short,  the  book  is  written 
from  what  by  some  has  been  designated 
the"  English"  point  of  view ;  it  is  polit- 
ical history.  Persons  and  facts  are  made 
more  important  than  the  institutions 
under  which  they  existed.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  the  "Children  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire" does  not  engage  our  author.  Po- 
litical figures,  not  men  or  things,  are  the 
occupants  of  these  pages,  as  they  will 
appear  from  the  index,  which  is  a  sort  of 
Who's  Who  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
short,  the  book  treats  an  old  subject  in 
the  orthodox  way — which,  be  it  noted, 
the  author  acknowledges  in  the  preface : 
"This  book,  then,  puts  forward  no  claims 
except  to  give  the  old  story  of  the 
'Making  of  Western  Europe'  in  rather 
simpler  form  than  usual." 

After  such  an  admission  one  has  no 
reason  to  expect  new  matter  in  these 
pages.  However  they  do  not  always  con- 
tain important  old  matter.  For  instance, 
in  explaining  the  much-discussed  vexa- 
tion of  Charlemagne  at  being  crowned 
Emperor  by  the  Pope,  the  book  advances 
the  traditional  and  inadequate  reasons ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  Burv's  new  vol- 
imie  on  the  Eastern  Empire  gives  a  much 
better  discussion  of  this  point  than  this 
book  on  the  Dark  Ages,  the  central  fig- 
ure of  which  is  this  same  Charlemagne. 

But  Mr.  Fletcher  claims  nothing  more 
than  a  "simpler"  form  than  usual,  and,  if 
by  that  he  means  a  more  readable  prod- 
uct than  usual,  he  has  achieved  his  aim. 
In  this  respect  the  volume  may  be  con- 
sidered original.  The  style  is  excellent 
and  carries  the  reader  without  making 
him  aware  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  inter- 
spersed with  passages  from  other  lan- 
guages and  allusions  which  are  ingeni- 
ously  explained    whenever  it   seems   de- 
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sirable.  For  these  qualities  w&  like  Mr. 
Fletcher.  His  impartiality  in  treating 
the  history  of  a  church  with  which,  he 
admits,  he  is  out  of  sympathy  also  de- 
serves commendation.  The  skill  with 
which  he  has  handled  his  matter  and 
given  it  shape,  gives  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  he  would,  he  could  imbue  that 
shape  with  the  life  which  once  it  had. 
We  know  the  facts  of  Medieval  History 
that  appear  hi  this  volume ;  hut  we  need 
to  know  more  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated those  facts. 

The  Education  of  Women  in 
China 

Forty  years  ago  a  missionary  to  China 
wrote  that  in  the  city  of  Kiukiang  she 
could  not  by  diligent  inquiry  find  a  wo- 
man who  could  read.  Another  writer  re- 
ported that  when  she  went  into  a  Chinese 
home  and  opened  a  book,  saying :  ''These 
are  Chinese  characters,  can  any  of  you 
read?"  some  appeared  amused,  others 
were  surprised  at  the  question,  while  one 
or  two  put  on  an  air  of  offended  dignity, 
intended  to  convey  the  impression  :  "No, 
indeed  ;  I  am  not  so  strong  minded  as 
that."  That  such  a  condition  could  ex- 
ist is  not  surprising  when  we  hear  that  in 
the  same  country  a  certain  man,  after  lis- 
tening with  imperturbable  caln]  to  the 
plea  of  a  missionary  that  he  should  send 
his  daughter  to  school,  pointed  to  a  horse 
standing  near  by  with  the  inquiry  :  "Can 
you  teach  that  horse  to  read  and  write?" 
adding,  with  an  air  of  finality,  when  he 
received  a  prompt  reply  in  the  negative : 
"Tf  you  cannot  teach  an  intelligent  horse, 
what  can  you  expect  to  do  with  a  wo- 
man?" 

Yet,  as  the  great  sage  facetiouslv  re- 
marked, "Women,  indeed,  are  human  be- 
ings," altho,  as  he  hastened  to  add,  "as 
different  from  men  as  earth  is  from 
heaven,"  a  statement  that  will  bear  more 
than  one  interpretation.  And  the  women 
of  China  have  come  themselves  to  feel 
that  Confucius  perhaps  did  not  say  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  women  when  he  said  that  the  aim  of 
female  education  was  "perfect  submis- 
sion, not  cultivation  and  development  of 
the  mind."  They  arc  venturing,  there- 
fore, to  fare  forth  upon  the  sea  of  knowl- 
edge in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "i(  is  a  law 


of  nature  that  woman  should  be  kept  un- 
der the  control  of  man  and  not  allowed 
any  will  of  her  own,"  and  in  face  of  Con- 
fucius's  further  statement  that  in  the 
other  world  the  condition  of  affairs  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  for  the  same  laws  govern 
there  as  here.  Just  how  the  wise  man 
was  so  well  informed  upon  the  latter 
point  we  do  not  know.  In  regard  to  the 
first  point  China's  daughters  are  ventur- 
ing to  disregard  the  utterance  of  their 
oracle. 

The  story  of  this  surprising  adventure 
is  told  in  Miss  Burton's  History  of  the 
Education  of  J}' omen  in  China/1'  The 
author  says :  "Chinese  women  were  not 
utterly  uneducated  before  1843,  when  the 
opening  of  the  treaty  ports  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Western  education  to  enter 
China,  but  aside  from  certain  exceptional 
cases,  the  training  they  received  was 
chiefly  in  regard  to  conduct,  and  the  tale 
of  their  intellectual  achievements  before 
that  time  is  soon  told."  An  account  fol- 
lows of  the  first  attempt  of  the  mission- 
aries to  lighten  this  mental  darkness. 
This  is  succeeded  by  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  schools  from  the  days 
when  pupils  had  to  be  sought  and  then 
bribed  to  remain  to  the  present  time, 
when  missionary  and  government  schools 
are  taxed  far  beyond  their  powers  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  education  to  Chinese 
and  Western  subjects.  That  the  patient, 
long  and  continued  work  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary teachers  is  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  about  this  remarkable  develop- 
ment is  unquestioned,  altho  it  is  equally 
unquestioned  that  China,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  is  feeling  the  pnls^ 
beat  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  anx- 
ious to  share  her  neighbors'  progress. 

Yet  while  great  encouragement  is  felt 
among  teachers,  missionary  and  other- 
wise, and  while  the  present  opportunity 
seems  almost  unlimited,  there  is  not 
room  yet  for  satisfaction.  The  schools 
are  working  their  way  toward  better 
organization  and  equipment,  and  will 
not  rest  until  they  have  both.  The 
very  character  of  the  schools  is  undergo- 
ing change.  Formerly  their  aim  was  not 
so  much,  Miss  Burton  says,  to  train  the 
intellectual  powers  as  to  produce  Chris- 

*The  Education    oi    Women    in   China.      By    ^ 
gavel   V..   Burton.     New   York:    Fleming    II.    Reve'1   <  " 
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lian  character.  "It  was  self-evident  that 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  such  character 
would  be  a  supremely  important  clement 
in  the  usefulness  of  these  girls  in  after 
life ;  it  was  less  apparent  that  the  ability 
to  see  clearly  and  think  accurately  would 
add  greatly  to  their  power  as  Chris- 
tian women"  (pp.  6,  68).  But  this  nec- 
essary change  is  taking  place  with  results 
which  manifest  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 
It  is  further  the  part  of  the  missionary 
schools  to  see  that  their  work  shall  be 
thoro,  for  the  danger  that  besets  the 
cause  of  woman's  education  in  China  is 
superficiality.  "There  seem  to  be  at 
least  two  dangers — a  strong  demand  for 
showy  accomplishments  and  for  quick 
methods."  "So  great  is  the  demand  for 
women  teachers  that  the  viceroy  is  about 
to  open  a  woman's  normal  school  in  this 
city  (Tientsin),  the  avowed  purpose  of 
this  school  being  'quickly  made  teach- 
ers.' "  Altho  these  "quickly  made"  teach- 
ers have  been  better  than  no  teachers, 
they  have  not  shown  themselves  equal  to 
the  demand  that  has  been  made  upon 
them,  and  a  reaction  in  favor  of  slowly 
made  teachers  is  inevitable — in  fact,  it  has 
already  begun. 

India  Under  Lord  Curzon  and 

After 

Mr.  Eraser's  book,*  altho  imposing  in 
appearance,  is  much  more  of  the  nature 
of  journalism  than  of  history  or  litera- 
ture. Covering  events  of  such  recent 
occurrence,  Mr.  Eraser  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  having  arrived  at  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  their  historic  value,  and  he 
writes  frankly  as  an  admirer  and  parti- 
san of  Lord  Curzon,  altho  he  does  not 
defend  quite  indiscriminately  all  Lord 
Curzon's  policies  and  reforms.  If  it 
were  not  that  Mr.  Fraser  disclaims  in 
his  preface  any  personal  friendship  for 
Lord  Curzon,  and  declares  that  he  occu- 
pied thruout  Lord  Curzon's  viceroyalty 
the  position  of  a  detached  spectator,  it 
might  be  thought  that  India  under  Lord 
Curzon  and  After  had  been  written  from 
the  inside.  To  some  degree  this  is  true, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Eraser's. disclaimer, 
for  Mr.  Fraser  was  editor  of  the  Times 

*India  undek  Lord  Curzon  and  After.  By  Lovat 
Fraser.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  With  Illus- 
trations   and    Map.     Pp.    ix,    496.     $4. 


of  iii(i!(?„aiKl  it  is  usually  advantageous 
tor  the  Government  in  India  to  furnish 
the  influential  Anglo-Indian  newspapers 
with  much  first-hand  information. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Eraser  should 
single  out  the  partition  of  Bengal  as  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  reforms  of  Lord 
Curzon's  administration.  The  greater 
ease  of  governing  the  province  after 
division  and  the  likelihood  of  a  better 
preservation  of  law  and  order  are  the 
points  that  commended  the  partition  to 
Mr.  Fraser.  He  dismisses  as  foolish  and 
vain  clamor  the  intense  dislike  shown  by 
the  Bengalese  to  vivisection,  and  appar- 
ently it  must  have  come  upon  Mr.  Fraser 
as  a  great  surprise  and  a  weak  yielding 
to  agitation  when,  with  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  capital  to  Delhi,  the  Province 
of  Bengal  was  practically  reunited.  It 
can  hardly  be  imagined  that  Lord  Cur- 
zon approved  the  abandonment  of  Cal- 
cutta as  the  seat  of  government,  any 
more  than  he  approved  the  reversal  of 
his  policy  of  partition.  His  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  was  characterized  by  most 
unstatesmanlike  heat,  and  when  we  read 
Mr.  Fraser's  description  of  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  and  upbuild- 
ing of  Calcutta,  it  is  easy  to  sympathize 
in  his  feeling  of  pain  at  the  blow  given 
to  the  prestige  and  prosperity  of  the  city 
by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Another  controversy  in  which  Mr. 
Fraser  is  whole-heartedly  on  the  side  of 
the  late  Viceroy  is  that  whicH  brought 
about  Lord  Curzon's  retirement — the 
dispute  between  the  Viceroy  and  Lord 
Kitchener  about  the  control  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  India.  In  this  instance  the 
new  order  of  things  which  was  brought 
about  by  Lord  Kitchener's  insistence  and 
the  complaisance  of  the  moribund  Bal- 
four Government — an  order  which  was 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Morley 
— has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test.  Be- 
fore the  Liberal  Government  came  into 
power  in  December,  T905,  Lord  Minto 
had  been  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty. 
Lord  Minto  had  accepted  beforehand 
Lord  Kitchener's  contention,  and  the 
crisis  was  at  an  end.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  as  he  then 
was,  really  approved  of  the  arrangement 
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which  made  the  commander-in-chief  of  and  systematic  study  of  political  econ- 
the  army  in  India  practically  independent  omy.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
of  the  civil  power.  But  the  Liberal  Gov-  functions  of  the  leisured  classes.  One 
eminent  did  not  desire  to  reawaken  the  observes  that,  tho  Professor  Taussig 
angry  feelings  that  had  attended  the  does  not  look  forward  to  any  quick  de- 
controversy,  and  with  some  slight  and  cay  of  the  system  of  competition,  he 
futile  modifications  Lord  Kitchener's  always  exhibits  a  sympathetic  attitude 
"reforms"  were  allowed  to  stand.  The  toward  socialism.  Perhaps  the  most  suc- 
supremacy  of  the  military  is  contrary  to  cessful  part  of  the  book  is  his  considera- 
all  English  constitutional  principles,  and  tion  of  the  growth  of  industrial  corpora- 
there  seems  some  ground  for  Mr.  Fra-  tions  and  the  problems  which  they  raise, 
ser's  fear  that  England  "will  yet  have  to  If  in  some  cases  his  views  may  seem  a 
rue  the  day  when  the  Government  in  little  old-fashioned,  a  little  tainted  with 
England  refused  to  support  the  rightful  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  may  be  replied  that 
authority  of  the  Viceroy  in  India."  fashions  do  not  always  change  for  the 
Under  Lord  Kitchener  the  new  system  better, 
worked  well,  but  a  system  should  not  be 

such  as  to  lend  itself  easily  to  the  ambi-  The  Empresses  of  Rome.  By  Joseph  Mo- 
tions of  any  military  chief.  While,  as  £abe.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
has  been  said,  Mr.  Fraser's  book  is  J*  x'  ^  ,  Wlth  "Orations.  $4. 
frankly  partisan,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  This  theme  has  attracted  many  writers 
highly  readable  account  of  political  and  —gibbon  and.  Menvale,  Baring-Gould, 
economic  conditions  in  India,  such  as  Stf  hr>  ^Ivagni,  Serviez.  But  in  all  cases 
might  well  be  expected  from  an  able  and  a  lim.lted  Penod  1S  covered  or  the  per- 
trained  journalist.  From  this  point  of  tonalities  of  the  empresses  are  hard  to 
view  it  is  of  interest  to  the  general  pub-  distinguish  upon  the  crowded  stage  or 
lie,  and  it  certainly  might  be  read  with  (as  wlth  Serviez)  anecdotes  of  a  piquant 
much  profit  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  kind  are  to°  eagerly  accepted.  Our 
670  members  of  the  English  House  of  author,  while  neglecting  nothing  which 
Commons,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  final  the  moderns  have  written,  has  quite  evi- 
power  of  the  Indian  Empire.  dently    based    hls    narrative     upon     the 

Greek  and  Latin  authorities  and  upon 
Principles  of  Economics.  By  F.  W.  Tans-  other  materials  which  the  archeologists 
sig.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  2  have  brought  to  light.  That  the  work 
Vols.  Pp.  xxxv,  547;  xviii,  573.  $4.  has  been  admirably  done  every  one  famil- 
The  admirable  clarity  which  marks  iar  with  "Peter  Abelard"  and  other  his- 
Professor  Taussig's  other  writings  is  torical  volumes  by  Joseph  McCabe  will 
equally  impressive  here.  Rarely  has  a  take  for  granted.  In  this  dry-as-dust 
technical  subject  of  this  kind  been  set  age  there  are  few  like  him.  few  who 
forth  with  such  a  combination  of  sim-  combine  with  the  graces  of  style  a 
plicity  and  accuracy.  The  style  is  not  patient  and  critical  scholarship.  Yet 
weighted  and  the  sense  made  obscure  by  those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on 
the  use  of  a  pseudo-scientific  language,  Gibbon  and  who  learned  to  revere  him 
one  of  the  commonest  failings  of  the  as  the  first  of  historians  will  not  find  the 
specialists.  Happily  also  the  usual  sec-  picture  vitally  changed.  McCabe  shows 
tions  on  methodology  and  definitions  and  Messalina  still  flaunting  her  vices.  Agrip- 
dogmas  have  been  omitted,  and  one  is  pina  still  pursuing  her  more  masculine 
glad  to  find  such  a  theory  as  that  of  sub-  ambitions,  and  Poppaea  still  representing 
jective  value  dismissed  briefly  as  being  the  gaily-decked  puppet  of  that  luxu- 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author  "of  less  rious  world.  Mr.  McCabe  is  not  one 
service  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  who  thinks  that  the  breaking  of  images 
the  real  world  than  is  supposed  by  its  lifts  a  man  up  to  the  realms  of  genius. 
votaries."  In  fact,  the  book  is  one  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  too  much  interested 
which,  while  regarded  with  high  favor  in  the  frailitv  of  woman,  tho  the  virgi- 
by  scholars,  will  appeal  particularly  to  nal  eye  is  sometimes  saved  from  corrup 
educated  and  intelligent  beginners;  the  tion  by  the  Use  <>f  Latin  and  Greek  foot- 
author  docs   not   presuppose   any   special  notes.      But  it"  so.  let   us  remember  how 
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lightly  the  marriage  tie  rested  upon  its 
victims  in  those  days.  And  it  was  a 
time  when  women  played  a  role  in  poli- 
tics. They  had  debating  clubs ;  they 
signed  election  addresses ;  they  button- 
holed the  Senators  and  forced  them  to 
rescind  the  sumptuary  laws.  The  book 
is  a  social  study  which  will  make  an 
equal  appeal  to  the  student  and  to  the 
casual  reader.  That  cannot  be  said  of 
many  books  of  the  time. 

The  Charterhouse  of  London.  Monastery, 
Palace  and  Thomas  Sutton's  Founda- 
tion. By  William  F.  Taylor.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Pp.  xiv,  283.      $2.50. 

Mr.  Taylor's  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  historic  London  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  any  London  lover's  library.  The 
old  Charterhouse  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  among  the  many  picturesque 
survivals  of  older  London,  and  its  his- 
tory of  peace  and  devotion,  of  tragedy 
and  heroism,  of  pageant  and  treachery, 
and  of  scholarship  and  charity,  is  one 
that  enormously  enhances  the  interest 
that  attached  to  the  buildings  from  their 
beauty  and  Old-World  quaintness.  The 
story  that  Mr.  Taylor  relates  goes  back 
to  the  Black  Death,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  covers  the  foun- 
dation of  the  original  Charterhouse,  on 
the  graveyard  purchased  outside  London 
by  the  charitable  that  the  victims  of  the 
plague  might  rest  in  consecrated,  ground. 
In  less  than  three  hundred  pages  Mr. 
Taylor  has  clothed  his  history  with 
abundant  human  interest.  He  enlists  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers  for  the  patient, 
devout  and  earnest  Carthusian  monks — 
the  one  order  that  apparently  kept  itself 
unspotted  from  the  world  in  an  age  of 
luxury  and  licentiousness.  He  describes 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  between 
Henry  VIII  and  the  inmates  of  the 
Charterhouse,  the  martyrdom  of  more 
than  half  the  monks,,  among  whom  was 
the  prior,  Blessed  John  Houghton,  whose 
arm  was  nailed  over  the  gateway  of  the 
Charterhouse  as  a  warning  to  his  obsti- 
nate followers.  He  tells  of  the  reluctant 
submission  of  the  less  heroic  of  the 
members  of  the  order,  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  Charterhouse  and  its  conversion 
into  a  palace,  first  by  Sir  Edward  North 
and  then  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
tells    then    in    some    detail    the    story    of 


1  nomas  Sutton,  how  he  acquired  his 
enormous  wealth,  his  charities,  his  pur- 
chase of  the  Charterhouse,  and  his  devo- 
tion of  it  to  charity  as  a  school  and  alms- 
house. An  interesting  letter  from  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  is  part  of  the  story  of  the 
Sutton  foundation.  Bacon  was  anxious 
to  upset  the  disposition  that  Sutton  had 
made  of  his  property,  and  allow  it  to 
revert  to  his  somewhat  distant  heirs,  with 
considerable  incidental  benefit  to  the 
king.  ITis  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
course  are  worthy  of  the  great  lawyer 
in  their  adroitness  and  acumen,  and  his 
hint  to  James  I  of  the  profit  that  would 
accrue  to  the  crown  from  the  transaction 
shows  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  first  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  England. 
In  spite  of  Lord  Bacon,  however,  the 
foundation  stood,  and  tho  the  Blue  Coat 
Boys  have  now  migrated  to  Godalming, 
in  Surrey,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
English  public  schools  no  longer  occu- 
pies the  old  buildings,  the  Poor  Brethren 
of  the  Charterhouse  still  remain  in  this 
great  Old-World  corner  in  the  heart  of 
modern  London. 

The  Making  of  the  Nations.  Scotland.  By 
Robert  S.  Rait.  With  Illustrations,  Maps 
and  Plans.  .New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.     Pp.  xii,  320.     $2. 

It  seems  strange  that  Scotland  should 
have  been  so  late  in  being  accorded  a 
place  in  the  "Making  of  the  Nations" 
series,  but  Mr.  Robert  Rait's  volume  was 
well  worth  waiting-  for.  Mr.  Rait  is  the 
author  of  the  best  work  on  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  as  a  Scotsman  with  Ox- 
ford traditions  and  point  of  view,  he  is 
perhaps  capable  more  than  any  other 
writer  living,  of  holding  an  even  balance 
when  giving  an  account  of  the  long 
strife  between  North  and  South  Britain. 
It  is  a  savage  story  that  Mr.  Rait  has  to 
tell,  filled  with  wars,  forays  and  inva- 
sions ;  treachery  and  heroism ;  religion, 
demonstrated  by  the  power  alike  to  en- 
dure and  to  inflict  persecution ;  a  tale  of 
hardihood  and  cruelty,  which  scarcely 
varies  from  the  barbaric  features  of  the 
earliest  days  until  the  union  with  Eng- 
land is  well  within  sight.  Thru  all  the 
intricacies  of  internal  jealousies  and 
strife,  and  of  foreign  policy  which  had 
but  one  aim — that  of  preserving  the  na- 
tional life  by  keeping  in  check  the  great 
and    powerful    southern    neighbor — Mr. 
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Rait  steers  a  steady  course.  He  has  no 
brief  for  Robert  Bruce,  nor  for  King 
Edward  I  of  England;  none  for  Queen- 
Mary,  nor  for  her  rival,  the  English 
Elizabeth.  He  does  not  champion 
Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian  'or  Pres- 
byterian ;  but  endeavors  simply  to  un- 
ravel the  tangled  threads  of  a  history 
which  has  suffered  more  than  usually 
from  the  snarls  of  prejudice  and  of  un- 
reasoning partisanship.  The  one  point 
on  which  he  has  a  theory  which  he  en- 
deavors to  substantiate  against  English 
and  Scottish  prepossessions  is  in  regard 
to  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  He  combats  vigorously  the  the- 
ory held  by  the  late  John  Richard  Green 
that  the  Southern  Scot  was  of  the  same 
blood  as  his  English  neighbor,  whose 
language  he  spoke  with  a  difference ; 
while  the  Gaelic-speaking  Highlander 
was  of  alien  race  as  well  as  of  an  alien 
tongue.  The  slight  veneer  of  English 
names,  manners  and  language,  in  Mr. 
Rait's  opinion,  never  affected  the  racial 
unity  of  the  North  and  South.  The 
Highlander  was  simply  the  Scotsman 
who  retained  his  ancient  language,  while 
the  Lowlander  was  the  Scotsman  who, 
for  convenience  and  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce and  peaceful  intercourse  had 
adopted  the  tongue  of  his  greater, 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  neighbor. 
Mr.  Rait  brings  abundant  evidence  in 
support  of  his  contention — a  contention 
which  has  to  meet  a  prepossession  rather 
than  a  well-founded  theory.  There  is 
certainly  no  such  difference  in  character 
between  Highlander  and  Lowlander  as 
there  is,  for  example,  between  Welsh 
and  English,  or  between  Scotch  and 
Irish  :  and  there  is  far  more  difference 
between  the  Lowlander  and  the  English- 
man of  the  northern  counties  than  there 
is  between  the  inhabitants  of  Midlothian 
and  the  men  of  Argyll  and  Skye. 


Literary  Notes 

....Fresh  memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Boigne  are  announced  hy  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  under  the  title,  Recollections 
of  a  Great  Lady. 

.  ...In  our  review.  July  [8,  of  Mrs.  Corra 
Harris's  latest  novel,  "The  Recording  Angel," 

we  quoted  the  price  as  $1   ins! cad  of  $1.25  net 
as  it  should  have  been. 


....A  valuable  series  of  articles  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ceulemans  on  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican philosophy  from  a  Catholic  standpoint  is 
running  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Philadel- 
phia. 

.  ...Two  books  that  should  attract  attention 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  are  A.  G. 
Sedgwick's  The  Democratic  Mistake  and  W. 
L.  Ransom's  Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary. 
published  by  the  Scribners,  the  latter  with  an 
introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

....A  sensible  book  for  young  mothers  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  nurse's  library  is  The 
Healthy  Baby,  by  Roger  H.  Dennett  (Macmil- 
lan;  $1),  a  children's  specialist.  Doctor  Den- 
nett gives  simple  directions  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  infants  in  health  and  during  minor 
illnesses,  wisely  advising  the  mother  to  call  in 
a  physician,  if  her  baby  is  seriously  ill. 

....M.  Anatole  France,  of  the  French 
Academy,  has  lately  returned  to  Paris  from  a 
visit  to  the  French  colony  of  Algeria  and  the 
French  protectorate  of  Tunis:  a  journey  made 
in  part  by  automobile,  in  part  afoot,  and,  for 
a  certain  distance,  on  camel's  back.  In  ''Thais'' 
the  author  described  the  desert :  now  he  has 
seen  it.  Perhaps  he  has  found  the  material 
for  another  book? 

....We  have  worn  out  two  copies  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog  answering  inquiries  of  our 
readers  as  to  the  best  books  on  this  or  that 
subject  so  the  new  supplement  comes  just  in 
time  to  relieve  the  strain  Tt  contains  about 
3,000  titles  of  books  published  1904  to  iqti 
inclusive,  and  suitable  for  a  popular  library, 
indexed,  classified  and  annotated.  (Chicago: 
American  Library  Association  Publishing 
Board;  $1.50.) 

....F.  Hamilton  Jackson's  Rambles  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Adjacent  Districts,  Cascony, 
Pays  de  Foix,  and  Roussillon  is  a  large  quar- 
to volume  of  more  than  400  pages,  illustrated 
from  numerous  and  pleasing  drawings  and 
plans  by  the  author,  and  from  excellent  pho- 
tographs (Dutton;  $6).  The  French  side  of 
the  boundary  line  is  adhered  to.  This  book 
is  a  rich  jumble  of  material  interesting  to  the 
traveller  and  reader  of  travels. 

....The     scandal     aroused     by     the     publi- 
cation   in    Paris   of   the   volume   by    II.    R.    H. 
Fulalia,   Infanta   of   Spain,   now    translated    as 
The   Thread   of   Life    (Duffield;    $t. _>.;'•    was 
caused   not   so   much   over  the  •contents   of   the 
book    as    by    astonishment    that    a    royal    prin 
cess    of    a   Catholic    kingdom    could    hold    such 
liberal  views.      Her  observations  on  the  pow 
er   of   the   press,   the   servant   question,   the   eti 
quel    of   courts,    the    independence    o\    women. 
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etc.,  arc  superficial,  but  for  tbe  most  part  sen- 
sible. The  most  radical  of  them  is  advocacy 
of  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  doubtless  in- 
duced by  her  desire  to  free  herself  from 
Prince  Antoine  d'Orleans,  whom  she  mar- 
ried two  years  ago.  He  agrees  with  her  on 
this  point,  but  will  have  to  become  naturalized 
in  France  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

....Miss  Elizabeth  Jordan  has  collected  the 
serial  chapters  of  a  new  "May  Iverson"  book. 
May  Iverson  Tackles  Life  (Harpers;  $1.25), 
in  which  the  ever-delightful  author  describes 
the  life  in  a  convent  school  and  a  group  of 
girls,  her  classmates  at  St.  Catherine's,  who 
should  be  immortal.  Mabel  Blosson,  Maudie 
Joyce,  Mabel  Muriel  Murphy  and  Kittie  James 
are  a  joy  to  know,  and  May  Iverson's  asides 
to  the  "gentle  but  intelligent  reader"  are  de- 
licious ! 

....The  author  of  "The  Dangerous  Age," 
Karin  Michaelis  Stangeland,  has  written  a  se- 
quel, Elsie,  Lindtner  (John  Lane;  $1.20),  tell- 
ing the  subsequent  adventures  of  that  neur- 
asthenic heroine  after  she  has  passed  thru 
the  dreaded  "forties,"  the  dangers  of  which 
she  morbidly  exaggerates.  The  sequel  hints 
at  one  reason  for  her  unrest  in  the  fact  that 
Elsie  had  never  had  children.  They  would 
have  made  her  less  selfish,  and  consequently 
less    foolishly    introspective. 

....Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth  shows  the 
breadth  of  his  culture  in  his  new  volume,  but 
his  mixture  of  art,  ethic  and  theology  in 
Christ  on  Parnassus  (Doran;  $3)  will  not 
establish  his  reputation  as  an  art  critic  nor 
clear  up  any  of  the  hazy  places  in  his  theology. 
The  lectures  are  full  of  noble  thought  and 
Christian  idealism,  but  the  style  lacks  the  vi- 
vacity and  pungency  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  Principal  Forsyth's  more  theological 
writings,  and  one  finds  the  book  heavy  reading. 

....A  compact  historical  manual,  English 
Literature,  written  by  John  Calvin  Metcalf, 
professor  of  English  literature  in  Richmond 
College,  appears  from  the  press  of  the  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Va.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
a  balance  between  the  interest  of  literary 
movement  or  tendency,  ana  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  individual  writer.  Out  of  440 
pages,  eighty-five  are  devoted  to  the  period 
from  450  to  1558.  We  notice  that  the  picture 
of  "Dove  Cottage"  (page  304)  was  reversed 
in   the  manufacture   of  the   photogravure. 

.  ..  .From  the  Library  of  Congress  comes  a 
volume  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  cartography.  Philip  Lee 
Phillips,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Maps  and  Charts,  has  edited  A  Descriptive 
List  of  Maps  of  the  Spanish  Possessions  With- 


in the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States 
The  list  was  originally  begun  by  the 
late  Woodbury  Lowery,  in  whose  posses- 
sion were  306  of  the  750  maps  described. 
Upon  his  death  in  1906  this  important  collec- 
tion and  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  the 
present  List  came  into  the  keeping  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  book  as  now  is- 
sued is  a  model  of  bibliographical  method. 

....The  class  o>f  1907  of  Bryn  Mawr  pub- 
lishes for  a  classmate  a  memorial  volume, 
Carola  Woerishoffer:  Her  Life  and  Work: 
Miss  Woerishoffer  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  September,  191 1,  after  a  short 
life  remarkable  for  its  efficient  devotion  to 
social  service  in  the  cause  chiefly  of  labor. 
She  will  be  remembered  as  the  young  woman 
who  appeared  in  court,  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  of  the  shirtwaist  makers  in  1909,  pre- 
pared to  furnish  bail  for  some  hundreds  of 
young  girls  who  had  been  placed  under  arrest. 
Miss  Ida  Tarbell  writes  an  account  of  the 
author's  life  and  work,  and  the  remainder  o>f 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  personal  tributes. 

...  .A  posthumous  work  of  the  late  General 
Arthur  Lillie,  of  the  British  army,  entitled 
Rama  and  Homer,  has  been  edited  for  pub- 
lication by  G.  Keith  Murray,  and  now  appears 
from  the  press  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trub- 
ner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ($1.75).  The  book  arrays 
extensive  evidence  to  establish  parallelisms  be- 
tween the  Homeric  stories  and  the  Ramayama, 
and  is  designed  to  prove  that  the  Greek  epics 
are  indebted  to  the  Indian,  rather  than  vice 
versa.  General  Lillie's  service  in  India  en- 
abled him  to  gather  for  this  volume  much 
interesting  material  in  a  field  comparatively 
little  known  to  western  readers ;  but  his  con- 
clusion that  "Homer  must  have  seen  the 
Ramayana  of  Valmiki"  seems  phrased,  at 
least,  so  as  to  beg  one  of  the  great  questions 
at  issue  in  Homeric  study — that  of  the  single 
authorship  of  the  poems. 

....Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  versatile  pen  has 
been  busy  recording  the  religious  experiences 
of  some  converts  to  Christianity  in  India, 
made  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
To  secure  first-hand  information  the  author 
went  to  the  East  and  placed  himself  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  noted  Fakir  Singh,  the 
former  English  official,  who  resigned,  in  mid- 
dle life,  his  post  in  the  Indian  civil  service, 
and  soon  reappeared  with  Indian  garb  and 
name  to  introduce  the  Salvation  Army  into 
Bombay.  These  stories  about  Other  Sheep 
(Doran;  $1.25),  which  Mr.  Begbie  writes 
down  as  a  companion  volume  to  "Twrice  Born 
Men,"  are  full  of  descriptions  showing  the 
degradation,  refined  cruelties  and  psychical 
abnormalities  into  which  devotees  of  the  In- 
dian religions  are  often  led,  as  well  as  the 
reclaiming  power  of  Christianity. 
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....There  is  no  literature  of  today  more 
difficult  for  the  foreigner  to  understand  than 
the  German  with  its  strange  mixture  of  nat- 
uralism and  romanticism,  of  decadent  sen- 
suality and  youthful  vigor.  The  volume  of 
studies  of  the  Masters  of  Modern  German 
Literature,  by  Prof.  Otto  Eduard  Lessing,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  published  in 
Dresden  (Carl  Reissner;  $1.35),  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  as  a  guide  thru  this  tropical  for- 
est. It  contains  besides  a  general  introductory 
essay  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Detler  von 
Liliencron,  Richard  Dehmel,  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann,  Arno  Holz,  Heinrich  Mann  and  Thom- 
as Mann.  The  author  is  sufficiently  sympa- 
thetic with  the  movements  he  describes  to 
interpret  them   fairly. 

....In  1877  Jean  Richepin  was  already  a 
poet  and  a  personality — but  he  was  far  from 
being  an  academician.  He  was  as  poor  as  he 
was  young:  and  as  quick-tempered.  When 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ac- 
cepted his  story,  "Sceur  Doctrouve,"  but  warn- 
ed him  that  the  Deux  Mondes  never  paid  for 
first  contributions,  Richepin  demanded  the  re- 
turn of  his  manuscript.  Pas  d' argent,  pas 
de  nouvellel  Buloz  was  not  offended — and 
paid  for  the  story.  Doubtless  it  was  worth  it. 
And  there  is  one  more  point  to  this  little 
anecdote.  When  Littre  issued  a  supplement 
to  his  great  dictionary,  in  the  following  year, 
he  made  this  entry: 

Chantonnement,  sm.  Action  de  chantonner.  .  .  . 
Qui  engourdissaient  ses  dcrniers  souvenirs  comme  un 
chantonnement  de  vieille  nourrice.  (J.  Riche  in, 
Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,   15  mars,   1887.) 

All  this  was  when  M.  Richepin  was  twenty- 
six  years  old  :  a  youthful  age  for  a  contributor 
to  the  Deux  Mondes  and  to  the  Dictionary  of 
the   Academy. 

....Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  reached  the 
age-  of  literary  reminiscence.  The  evidence 
of  it  lies  in  a  delightfully  written  volume  of 
episodes  and  characterizations,  entitled  Two 
Visits  to  Denmark  (Dutton;  $2.50).  Mr. 
Gosse  gives  an  account  of  his  contact,  in 
T872,  and  again  in  1874,  with  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  one  of  the  smallest,  but 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Gosse  was  privileged  to  meet  on 
terms  of  friendship  Mans  Christian  Andersen, 
George  Brandes.  Niles  Gade  and  many  oth- 
ers, who,  tho  they  are  strangers  to  most  read- 
ers in  English,  assume  in  these  pages  a  warm 
and  vivid  personality  that  makes  one  forget 
the  fact.  Students  at  the  university  in  Co- 
penhagen, whom  Mr.  Gosse  met,  did  not,  it 
appears,  discuss  athletics,  and  this  leads  him 
to  recount  a  tale  of  the  visit  to  Cambridge 
of  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Cra- 
cow. The  late  Henry  Sidgwick  snowed  the 
guest  "the  youth  of  the  place  disporting  itself 


on  the  cricket-field  and  in  the  boats.  The 
Polish  visitor  made  no  comment,  was  indeed 
so  markedly  silent  that  Sidgwick  was  obliged 
to  say  'You  have  nothing  like  this,  I  suppose 
at  the  University  of  Cracow?'  'At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow,'  the  professor  wonderfully 
replied,  'we  hygienate  with  the  bal  masque' " 
As  for  the  students  at  Copenhagen,  Mr. 
Gosse  formed  an  impression  that  "ideas,  as 
distinguished  from  facts,  took  a  much  more 
leading  part  in  their  conversation  than  would 
be  the  case  among  a  similar  group  of  Eng- 
lish lads." 

....The  remarkable  work  of  Brunei  and 
Russell,  the  designers  of  the  "Great  Eastern" 
in  1858  is  recalled  by  J.  Bernard  Walker,  the 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  in  An  Un- 
sink  able  ''Titanic" :  Every  Ship  Its  Own  Life- 
boat (Dodel,  Mead;  $1)'.  The  "Great  East- 
ern," it  will  be  recalled,  "ran  over  some  sub- 
merged rocks  off  Montauk  Point,  Long  Isl- 
and, and  tore  two  great  rents  in  her  outer 
skin,  whose  aggregate  area  was  equivalent  to 
a  rupture  ten  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  long. 
In  spite  of  this  damage,  which  was  probably 
greater  in  total  area  than  that  suffered  by 
the  "Titanic,"  the  ship  came  safely  to  New 
York  under  her  own  steam.  "When  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  'Titanic'  tragedy," 
says  Mr.  Walker,  "we  shall  reintroduce  in 
all  future  passenger  ships  those  simple  and 
effective  elements  of  safety — the  double  skin, 
the  longitudinal  bulkhead  and  the  watertight 
deck — which  were  conspicuous  in  the  'Great 
Eastern,'  and  which  alone  can  render  such  a 
ship  as  the  'Titanic'  unsinkable." 

.  ..  .The  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
has  done  an  important  service  to  the  colonial 
history  of  Massachusetts  by  publishing,  thru 
the  Macmillan  Company,  and  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  of  Charles  Henry  Lincoln, 
Ph.  D.,  The  Correspondence  of  William  Shir- 
Icy.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Military 
Commander  in  America,  1731-1760.  (Two 
volumes,  $5.)  The  volumes  contain,  besides 
an  introductory  study  by  Doctor  Lincoln.  340 
of  Governor  Shirley's  letters,  and  transcrip- 
tions from  upward  of  a  hundred  other  manu- 
scripts relating  to  his  life,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. William  Shirley  was  one  of  the  few 
popular  English  governors  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod. It  was  he  who  organized  and  beaded 
the  expedition  in  King  George's  war  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  It  was 
he  who.  by  reserving  coin  for  the  redemption 
of  colonial  paper,  succeeded  in  fixing  the  cur- 
reuc\  on  a  specie  basis,  thus  "giving  to  Mass 
achusetts  the  name  of  the  'hard-mone)  Col- 
ony,' a  name  which  she  bore  until  the  Revo- 
lution." These  letters  of  Shirley  shed  im 
esting    lighl    on    the    treatment    of   the    Acadian 
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settlers  by  Great  Britain.  In  1745,  he  wrote 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  "all  the  people, 
beside  all  the  Indians,  would  join  the  French 
troops,  if  France  should  invade  the  peninsula." 
In  1746,  he  proposed  that  "the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia"  be 
deported,  but  advised  "keeping  the  rest  in  the 
country,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them  use- 
ful members  of  society  under  his  Majesty. 
Had  the  proposals  of  the  Massachusetts  Gov- 
ernor been  vigorously  carried  out  by  New- 
castle," says  Doctor  Lincoln,  '"the  adherence 
of  Acadia  might  have  been  secured  in  1746, 
the  question  would  have  been  settled,  and  the 
removal  of  her  inhabitants  in  1757  avoided." 

....The  Home  University  Library  (Holt; 
50  cents)  has  won  a  really  remarkable  meas- 
ure of  respect  from  thoughtful  readers  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  its  first  vol- 
umes were  issued.  The  Evolution  of  Indus- 
try, by  D.  H.  MacGregor,  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  gives  a 
succinct  outline  of  the  changes  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  present  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  In  A  History  of  Our  Ozvn  Times, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch  presents  a  resume  of  the 
chief  political  developments  of  the  period 
from  1885  to  191 1.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
the  leading  Powers  severally  have  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  upon  such  problems  as  the 
balance  of  power,  the  awakening  of  the  East 
and  the  Colonization  of  Africa.  A  final  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  arbitration,  socialism  and  the 
relations  of  the  white  and  colored  races.  John 
Gray  McKendrick,  emeritus  professor  of  phy- 
siology in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is  the 
author  of  The  Principles  of  Physiology,  a 
thoroly  readable  volume  in  which  stress  is 
less  exclusively  anatomical  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  elementary  treatments  of  the  subject 
Anatomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  we  are  told, 
make  the  tripod  of  sciences  upon  which  phy- 
siology rests.  A  fourth  volume  of  the  series, 
Psychology,  the  Study  of  Behavior,  embodies 
the  endeavor  of  William  McDougall,  M.  B., 
reader  in  mental  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  answer,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  What  is  psychology?  What 
questions  does  it  seek  to  answer?  What  are 
its  methods?  What  progress  lias  it  made? 
What  may  we  hope  from  it  in  the  way  of  ad- 
dition to  our  power  of  understanding  human 
nature,  and  of  contributing  to  tht  welfare  of 
mankind?  The  volumes  of  the  series  are 
characterized  by  a  fresh,  unacademic  temper, 
broad  and  penetrative  analysis  of  the  latest 
accessible  data;  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
they  stimulate  the  reader  to  further  study  of 
subjects  which- they  merely  introduce.  He  is 
never  encouraged  in  the  lazy  complacency  of 
believing  that  mastery  of  the  primer  means 
mastery  of  the   subject. 


Pebbles 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  written  a  new 
national  hymn.  Dr  Van  Dyke  does  this 
about  once  a  year,  being  unable  to  wean  him- 
self of  the  habit. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Salesman. — Shirt,  sir?  Will  you  have  a 
neglige  or  a  stiff  bosom? 

Customer. — Neglige..  I  guess.  The  doctor 
said  I  must  avoid  starchy  things. — Tit-Bits. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  imitation  of 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  use  of  mathematical 
symbols  in  economics  solves  the  political  prob- 
lem by  the   following  equation : 

GQP   =WW 
TR 

A  writer  who,  perhaps,  means  well,  sug- 
gests that  "The  Beth  Book"  might  be  followed 
by  "The  Thecond  Beth  Book'  and  "The 
Nekth  Beth  Book." 

Thith  ith  the  wirth  thuggestion  we  have 
theen  lately  in  regard  to  Bookth. — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

le  "bouton"  electoral  aux  etats-unis. 

[From  a  French  newspaper.] 
L'embleme  des  partisans,  de  Taft  porte,  au- 
dessous    de    l'image    souriante    du    president, 
cette  legende :  "Hallo  Bill." 

Sur  les  boutons  Roosevelt  on  peut  lire  cette 
devise :  "Mon  chapeau  est  dans  l'arene."  Tout 
homme  de  1'  "Ouest  sauvage"  en  comprend  le 
sens.  Car,  suivant  tin  vieil  usage  du  pays  des 
cowboys,  on  jette,  en  signe  de  defi,  son  cha- 
peau a  terre  quand  on  veut  provoquer  quel- 
qu'un. 

Les  boutons  du  progressiste  Wilson  n'ont 
pas  de  devise  mais  portent  simplement  cette 
inscription :  "For  president,  1912."  Ceux  de 
Clark  ont  pour  legende  le  commencement  d'un 
refrain  populaire  qu'on  peut  traduire  ainsi : 
"On  le  leur  a  bien  rendu — puisqu'ils  ont  frappe 
mon  chien." 

The  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  publishes  the  following  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  "Ibid"  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  made  by  readers  who  have 
come  across  references  to  this  versatile  writer 
and  cannot  find  his  name  in  the  card  index  : 
IBID. 
Ibid,  or  Ibidimus,  Marcus  Alias  Hortensius.  Roman 
noet  and  rhetorician  Ibid  is  supposed  to  have 
ished  about  240  B.C.,  tho  in  his  own  autobiograi  by 
— a  work  of  doubtful  authenticity — he  says:  "I  was 
born  Aug.  17,  185  B.C."  He  is  the  author  of  "Ee 
et  Fabula,"  "De  et  Nox"  and  over  three  hundred 
other  books.  He  invented  the  ablative  absolute,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Senate  with  the  p-o- 
consulship  of  Ultima  Verba.  His  military  car  er 
seems  to  have  led  him  also  into  Northern  Italy,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  after  a  long  siege, 
"he  took  Umbrage,  and  retired  into  hither  Caul 
Umbrage  is,  perhaps,  a  false  reading  for  Umbria.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  are  clouded  in  mystery,  for  he 
lived  mostly  in  exile.  He  passed  his  time  in  writing 
the  vast  number  of  poems,  which  were  subsequently 
published  under  his  pen  name  of  "Anon."  Finally 
he  seems  to  have  transgressed  the  laws  seriously,  for 
he  was  hanged  in  Effigy,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
Christmas  Day,   102  B.C. 
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The  Congress  Session 

The  session  of  Congress  will  not 
stand  in  the  record  as  one  that  yielded 
legislation  of  great  and  enduring  value, 
Its  partial  failure  was  due  to  the  inevi- 
table disagreement  of  the  two  branches, 
one  Democratic  and  the  other  Republi- 
can, as  to  many  important  questions,  and 
to  the  impending  Presidential  campaign 
and  election.  Each  party  sought  advan- 
tage for  the  campaign.  A  Democratic 
House  passed  bills  for  which  vetoes  were 
foreseen  and  expected.  The  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
cans sought  that  which  would  defend 
their  party's  action  and  policy.  An 
unusual  complication  was  caused  by 
the  attitude  of  a  minority  Repub- 
lican group  in  the  Senate,  hostile, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  Administration. 
So  it  has  come  about  that  there  has  been 
no  legislation  concerning  the  tariff,  the 
Trusts  or  the  currency,  if  we  except  the 
elimination  of  the  Tariff  Board.  Cur- 
rency reform,  suggested  by  the  Mone- 
tary Commission,  has  virtually  been  ig- 
nored, except  in  a  House  investigation 
concerning  what  is  called  a  Money 
Trust.  The  Stanley  Steel  Trust  inquiry 
brought   to   light   much   ancient   history, 


with  somewhat  novel  theories  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  panic  of  1907,  but  upon  the 
varied  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee no  action  was  taken.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  embody  them  in  statutes. 
Congress  might  well  have  provided  for 
a  commission  of  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Such  a  commission  would,  we  think,  rec- 
ommend the  creation  of  a  permanent  ex- 
ecutive commission,  with  powers  of  su- 
pervision and  regulation.  We  have  re- 
cently discussed  the  failure  of  attempts 
to  revise  the  tariff.  Both  parties  are 
now  in  favor  of  downward  revision,  but 
they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  with  respect  to  which  the 
changes  should  be  made,  or  the  measure 
of  reduction.  Political  advantage  has 
been  gained,  in  our  judgment,  by  the 
Democrats  on  account  of  their  .attempts 
to  revise,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  Pres- 
ident's vetoes,  altho  their  bills  were  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  we  think  Mr. 
Taft's  course  was  that  of  a  conscien- 
tious man. 

The  investigations  by  which  political 
ammunition  was  sought  have  not  been 
fruitful  in  projects  of  legislation,  but 
they  have  tended  to  cause  or  confirm  pop- 
ular opposition  to  the  party  which  con- 
trols the  Government.  Unfortunately, 
the  President's  memorable  peace  treaties 
were  so  affected  by  amendment  that  they 
have  been  laid  aside.  The  objectionable 
practice  of  attaching  important  riders  to 
general  appropriation  bills  was  sharply 
and  justly  disapproved  by  Mr.  Taft, 
whose  vetoes  were  effective  with  respect 
to  several  of  them.  He  might  reason- 
ably have  also  opposed  several  proposi- 
tions attached  to  the  Panama  canal  bill. 
The  long  contest  over  an  appropriation 
for  more  battleships  ended  in  an  un- 
worthy compromise.  Among  the  com- 
mendable achievements  of  the  session 
may  be  mentioned  the  beginning  of  a 
parcels  post  (under  conditions  which 
may  require  modification)  ;  the  creation 
of  an  industrial  commission ;  several 
provisions  for  the  safety  of  passengers 
at  sea;  the  eight-hour  law  for  Govern- 
ment work;  the  new  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  ousting  of  Lorimer.  The  Dem- 
ocratic House  set  out  to  work  for  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  but  voted  for 
a  pension  bill  which  will  increase  expen- 
ditures by  at  least  v$25.ooo,ooo,     We  pre- 
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sume  that  both  parties  hoped  to  gain  po- 
litical advantage  by  that  measure. 

An  examination  of  the  record  of  the 
session  does  not  disclose  much  which 
will  be  distinctly  and  continuously 
of  service  to  the  people.  Omis- 
sions or  failures  tend  to  obscure 
that  which  was  accomplished.  But 
at  the  end  the  President  and  both  parties 
united  in  the  support  of  a  bill  which  he 
should  have  vetoed  and  which  never 
should  have  been  sent  to  him  for  his  sig- 
nature. The  session  will  be  remembered 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  think,  mainly  in 
connection  with  its  unfortunate  action 
concerning  this  bill  relating  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The  Ravishing  of  the  Socialist 

Party 

The  public  has  been  interested  the  past 
week  in  the  complaint  made  by  William 
J.  Ghent,  secretary  of  Congressman 
Berger,  and  himself  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  American  socialism,  and  a  not 
infrequent  valued  contributor  to  The  In- 
dependent, that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his 
party  platform  has  been  guilty  of  gross 
felony  in  stealing  a  multitude  of  planks 
from  the  Socialist  party's  platform.  He 
thus  complains : 

"The  new  party,  which  goes  boldly  forth  to 
its  first  campaign  with  the  inscription  on  its 
banners,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  begins  its  ca- 
reer with  the  brazen  theft  of  half  the  work- 
ing program  of  the  Socialist  party.  .  .  .  After 
all  his  swashbuckling  and  rant  against  the  So- 
cialists Mr.  Roosevelt  is  obliged  to  accept  the 
main  points  in  the  Socialist  indictment  against 
capitalist  society." 

These  "main  points"  that  leave  the  So- 
cialist platform  ravished  and  ravaged  Mr. 
Ghent  finds  to  be  no  less  than  eighteen, 
and  he  sets  them  out  in  deadly  parallels, 
column  against  column,  to  prove  the 
theit,  which  he  again  thus  describes: 

"With  scissors  and  paste  pot  and  a  copy  of 
the  Socialist  platform,  Roosevelt  started  in  on 
the  task  of  presenting  the  American  people 
with  a  catalog  of  the  evils  which  beset  them, 
2nd  of  the  remedies  which  are  necessary." 

So  Roosevelt  is  made  the  robber,  the 
Ahab  who  steals  the  poor  Debs's  vine- 
yard ;  or  is  the  Socialist  platform  the  one 
pet  ewe  lamb  seized  by  force  as  in  the 
story  the  prophet  Nathan  told  to  King1 
David? 


A  comparison    of    the    two    platforms 
leaves    little    room    for    doubt    that    the 
makers  of  the  Progressive  platform  had 
carefully  studied  the  Socialist  platform, 
and  found  it  a  useful  mine  to  dig  from, 
but  what  of  it?     Has  the  Socialist  party 
an  exclusive  patent  on  social  wrongs?   Is 
not   one    of   the    Socialist   planks,    "The 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  ownership  of 
patents  and  the  substitution  of  collect! vev 
ownership"?  A  Socialist  platform  should 
be  common  property,  good  for  anybody 
to  take  and  use.     Besides,  how  came  the 
Socialist  party  by  the  exclusive  right  of 
ownership    in    these    public    grievances? 
We  have  heard  of  them,  or  most  of  them, 
these  many  years.      One  of  them  is  "in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall" ;  but  so- 
cialism did  not  lend  that  to  Oregon.   Any 
party  had  a  right  to  it.     Another  is  "the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources"  ;  surely  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the 
right  to  that  slogan,  and  we  are  not  sure 
but  the  Socialist  party  is  the  thief.     The 
"inspection  of  workshops  and  factories" 
is  common  property,  an  old  demand  ;  and 
so  are  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  the 
abolition    of   prison    contract    labor,    the 
graduated  income  tax  and  inheritance  tax, 
already  in  operation,  and    many    others. 
Think  of  the  assurance  which  complains 
in  behalf  of  socialism  that  the  Roosevelt 
party    has    stolen    the    woman    suffrage 
plank  from  the  Socialist  platform !   Were 
Lucy  Stone  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony  laboring  in  such 
secrecy,  or  so  long  bygone  that  socialism 
imagines   that  it  has  originated  the   de- 
mand   for    equal    suffrage,    and    that    it 
should   berate    Roosevelt   as   if   he    had 
stolen  that  old  lumber  from  its  platform? 
The  fact  is  that  when  Roosevelt  was 
using  the  fine  comb  in  search  for  griev- 
ances which    he    could    promise  that  his 
new  party  would  remove,  it  wasJhis  busi- 
ness to  search  every  encyclopedia  that  he 
might  miss  none,  and  of  course  the  So- 
cialist platform  was  one  of  the  best.     We 
doubt  not  he  'read  it  carefully  and  made 
memoranda.      The    one    most    importam 
proposal,    and    as    nearly    new    as    an  v. 
that    for   "a   more   easy  and   expedition ; 
method  of  amending  the  Federal  Consti 
tution,"  was  very  likely  taken  from  tha 
Socialist  platform;    and    the  expression 
"the  conservation   of   human  resources," 
is    copied    verbally,     a    curious    phrase 
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brought  over  unwittingly  from  a  memo- 
randum. But  this  is  not  enough  to  base 
a  charge  of  plagiarism  upon. 

The  fact  is  that  Socialists  ought  to  re- 
joice if  they  see  that  reforms  they  favor 
are  taken  up  by  other  people.  Is  not  so- 
cialism generous?  If  it  imagines  all 
these  eighteen  desired  reforms  are  its 
own  discovery,  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  selfishly  keep  them  in  its  own  spe- 
cial preserve.  Socialism  claims  to  be 
a  sort  of  religion,  or  substitute  therefor ; 
and  socialism  should  be  happy  when  its 
goods  are  taken.  We  have  observed  that 
when  Hinduism,  in  the  form  of  the 
Brahma  Somaj  or  the  Adya  Somaj,  puts 
on  a  Christian  cloak  and  discards  old 
superstitions  and  cruelties,  or  when  a 
Mohammedan  reformer  starts  a  new  sect 
which  talks  only  of  love  and  peace,  then 
Christian  teachers  rejoice,  as  they  ought 
to.  They  do  not  call  it  theft ;  they  do  not 
cry  out:  'Thou  shalt  not  steal."  They 
may  wish  that  more  was  confessedly 
made  of  Christ,  but  what  Chunder  Sen  or 
the  Bab  accepts,  borrows,  adopts,  ab- 
sorbs, is  so  good  that  they  are  glad.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  a  Socialist ; 
he  has  not  accepted  "the  collective  owner- 
ship and  democratic  management  of  the 
social  means  of  production  for  the  com- 
mon good" ;  but  the  present  practical  re- 
forms which  socialism  is  now  ready  for 
he  does  accept,  and  a  Socialist's  heart 
ought  to  rejoice.  Debs  and  Berger  and 
Ghent  ought  to  cry  out :  "Almost  we  have 
persuaded  him  to  be  a  Socialist,  and  he 
does  not  know  it !" 

Stealing  is  a  bad  thing.  That  form  of 
stealing  called  plagiarism  is  a  bad  thing. 
But  all  borrowing  of  ideas  is  not  stealing. 
Let  us  tell  a  story  of  plagiarism  which 
has  never  appeared  in  print.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  that  most  honored  missionary 
to  Syria,  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  translator  with 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  was 
still  living  in  Beirut.  The  report  came 
to  us  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiariz- 
ing in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College.  The  re- 
port seemed  incredible  ;  but,  so  the  story 
went,  one  of  the  teachers  on  going  home 
found  the  sermon  in  a  magazine.  Even 
in  such  narrow  missionary  and  educa- 
tional coteries  there  may  be  jealousies  and 
suspicions.  Perhaps  there  were  in 
Beirut.      At  that    time    the    chapters  of 


Henry  Drummond's  "Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World"  were  appearing  in  a 
magazine,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  had 
plagiarized  one  of  them  in  his  sermon. 
We  could  not  believe  it  and  we  asked : 
Was  it  a  written  sermon  or  extempora- 
neous?" It  was  extemporaneous.  The 
next  question  was :  "Did  he  preach  it  in 
English  or  in  Arabic?"  In  Arabic.  The 
plagiarism  quite  escaped  in  thin  air.  He 
had  read  the  chapter  and  it  had  fructified 
in  his  mind  and  he  had  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sermon.  Ideas  once  published 
become  common  property ;  the  words  are 
the  author's.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  the 
writers  of  his  platform,  had  copied  ver- 
batim the  Socialist  plank  on  woman's  suf- 
frage it  might  have  been  retorted  to  him : 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  But  the  subject 
itself  was  public  property,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Socialist  platform  had  annexed 
it  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do 
the  same. 

A  Woman  Who  Did 

The  American  papers  last  week 
chronicled  the  death  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  but  few 
of  those  who  read  the  brief  announce- 
ment realized  that  the  world  owes  large- 
ly to  her  the  inception  of  one  of  the 
most  important  movements  of  our  time, 
the  movement  for  better  homes  and  out- 
door opportunities  for  the  city  poor. 
What  others  deplored  she  remedied. 
While  others  theorized  she  demonstrated. 
When  young  she  became  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  poor  of  London  under 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  leader  of 
the  Broad  Church  party  and  founder  of 
the  Workingmen's  College.  Here  she 
became  convinced  that  the  question  of 
the  tenement  must  be  solved  before 
efforts  to  elevate  the  masses  can  hope  to 
succeed.  In  order  to  gain  experience 
she  bought  up  some  dilapidated  houses 
near  her  own  home  in  Marylebone,  bor- 
rowing for  the  purpose  $15,000  from 
John  Ruskin,  which  she  afterward  re- 
paid from  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
Miss  Hill  collected  her  own  rents  and 
she  did  it  efficiently,  giving  notice  to  quit 
whenever  the  money  was  not  ready  on 
her  weekly  call,  for  she  realized  the 
lesson  most  needed  by  such  people  as 
her  tenants  was  punctuality  and  scrupu- 
lousness    in     meeting     obligations.         \ 
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writer    in   the   London    Times    thus    de-  est.     Nowadays   everybody    realizes   the 

scribes  her  methods :  possibility   of   cheap   and   decent   houses 

,  ,  ,  and  the  profitability  of  breathing  spaces 
"bhe  had  a  tew  improvements  done  at  once  .  .  £  ,  .  remured  mrXtmcUve 
— tho,  for  the  most  part,  these  were  done  only  in  a  Cltv>  DUt  "  required  constructive 
gradually,  as  the  people  became  more  capable  genius  of  a  nigh  order  to  lead  the  way. 
of  valuing  them.  Then  she  paid  the  elder  Miss  Hill  was  noted  for  her  businesslike 
girls  to  scrub  regularly  and  preserve  as  mod-  habits,  common  sense  and  strict  relia- 
els  ot  cleanliness  the  stairs  and  passages  tor  u:i:*.  ;  n  a  ■  1  *.*.  \\j  ~,  ~ 
which  die  landlady  was  responsible,  with  the  bility  in  all  financial  matters.  We  men- 
result  that  the  girls  acquired  cleanly  habits,  tion  these  because  they  are  qualities  not 
and  the  lesson  taught  by  the  stairs  soon  spread  always  to  be  found  in  reformers, 
to  the  rooms.      In  the  same  way  the  tenants,  Miss     Hilps     work     was     a     WOmanly 

when  out  ot  work,  were  employed  to  do  re-  ,      r       .r  ■, ,  ,     _     rx  v 

pairs  to  the  premises,  so  that  'little  by  little  work,  for  lf  housing,  and  home  life   and 

the  houses  were  renovated,  the  grates   reset,  sanitation,    and    charity,    and    children  s 

the  holes  in  the  floor  were  repaired,  the  crack-  play,  and  the  cultivation  of  an  apprecia- 

mg,  dirty  plaster  replaced  by  a  clean,  smooth  tion  of  scenic  beauty  do  not  come  within 

surtace,   the  heaps  ot    rubbish   removed,    and  ,          ,             ,/    ,         ,   .         u        ,       . 

a  general  progress  made  toward  order.    There  woman  s    sphere,    that    sphere    has    been 

was,  too,  a  corresponding  moral  improvement  strangely    narrowed    in    the    course    of 

in  the  people,  and  tho  the  new  landlady  never  centuries.     But  in  order  that  she  might 

unduly  interfered,  never  entered  a  room  un~  accomplish  this  work,  in  order  that  the 

less    invited,    and   never   ottered    any   gift   of  ,r         •    u  i           ±u        a        *.„           r  u 

money  or  necessaries  of  life,  she  came  to  be  Publlc  might  have  the  advantage  of   her 

regarded   as   the   best   friend  of   the  tenants,  unique  ability,  it  was  necessary   for  her 

and  not  only  'got  hold  of  their  hearts,'  but  to  enter  public  life  and  take  official  posi- 

was  often  able  to  help  at  some  important  crisis  tions,  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  peo- 

or  other  in  their  lives.  i      • '      ,  •               .                 u  *!.•   i 

pie  in  this  country  would  think  proper. 

There  was  no  taint  of  charity  about  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  country 

the  scheme,  altho  the  tenants  were  get-  for  women  to  be  appointed  on  municipal 

ting  two  rooms  for  what  they  previously  and  national  boards  and  commissions,  as 

had  paid   for  one.     Miss  Hill  obtained  was  Miss  Hill.     It  may  be  that  execu- 

5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  and  tive  ability  such  as  hers  is  more  common 

with    these   profits    and    funds    obtained  in   the   sex   than   is  generally   supposed, 

from   other  philanthropists    she   bought  At  any  rate,  we  Americans  are  wasteful 

other   tenements,   each  time  of   a  more  in  failing  to  utilize  what  there  be  of  it 

unpromising    character,    until    she    had  in  the  public  service.     It  is  easier  in  the 

proved   that    even    in    the   worst    slums  United    States    to    secure   votes    for   all 

decent   accommodations   could  be   made  women,  qualified  and  unqualified,  than  it 

to  pay.  is  to  get  an  opportunity  for  exception- 

This  was  but  one  side  of  her  activity,  ally  qualified  women  to  do  something  for 
for  she  saw  that  it  was  not  enough  to  the  common  weal.  On  the  other  hand, 
provide  good  housing;  there  must  be  there  are  many  more  women  clamoring 
opportunity  for  outdoor  life  as  well,  for  additional  political  privileges  on  the 
But  when  she  had  cleaned  up  a  vacant  ground  of  sex  than  there  are  willing  to 
lot  near  her  block  of  tenements .  for  a  use  what  opportunities  they  now  have  to 
playground  she  discovered  that  the  chil-  demonstrate  their  usefulness.  The  best 
dren  did  not  know  how  to  play.  So  she  of  all  arguments  for  the  suffrage  and 
organized  a  fife  and  drum  corps  among  for  what  is  more  important,  administra- 
te boys  and  induced  her  lady  friends  tive  work  is  not  to  claim  that  women  are 
to  come  and  teach  the  children  games,  injured  by  being  refused  their  rights, 
Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  but  to  prove  that  society  is  injured  by 
larger  playgrounds  of  the  public,  the  their  deprivation, 
parks.  Hampstead  Heath,  the  most  rp,  T  ,  ,  Q 
popular  of  London's  open  spaces,  was  A  "e  ^ength  ot  a  bermon 
by  her  efforts  saved  and  doubled  in  size  We  hear  many  complaints  nowadays 
by  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  ob-  of  the  length  of  the  sermon,  not  so  often 
tained^  from  private  donations  and  as  formerly  complaints  form  the  audi- 
municipal  appropriations,  and  she  took  tors  that  it  is  too  long,  but  more  com- 
part in  the  national  movement  for  the  monly  complaints  from  the  preachers 
opening  of  public  gardens  and  the  that  they  are  not  allowed  time  enough, 
preservation  of  places  of  historic  inter-  Now,  we  are  personally  inclined  to  sym- 
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pathize  with  the  preachers.  Thirty  min- 
utes is  not  long  to  listen  to  a  man 
who  is  worth  listening  to  at  all,  and  if 
the  sermon  is  cut  down  to  twenty-five  or 
even  twenty  minutes,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
by  the  '*  enrichment"  of  the  service,  it 
means  that  the  Church  has  gradually 
relinquished  one  of  its  most  important 
i unctions,  that  of  instruction,  guidance 
and  inspiration.  What  is  more,  the  min- 
ister otten  thinks  that  he  must  dilute  his 
sermon  as  well  as  give  short  measure  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  patrons,  and  for  such 
half  pints  of  milk-and-water  mixtures  as 
are  now  sometimes  served  to  us  we  have 
no  use  whatsoever. 

But  having  said  this  on  their  side  of 
the  case',  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  to  the   fact  that  the  demand 
for  brevity  does  not  affect  them  alone, 
and  is  not  motivated  by  anti-clerical  bias. 
It    may    afford    them    consolation — per- 
haps,   indeed,    delight — to    realize    how 
much  worse  off  the  rest  of  us  are.    The 
editor     has     the     same     desire     as     the 
preacher  to  persuade  people  to  his  way 
of  thinking  and  to  induce  them  to  act 
accordingly.      The   themes   he   discusses 
are  sometimes  the  same  and  often  quite 
as  serious  as  those  of  the  preacher.    But 
the  editor  is  much  more  modest  in  his 
demands  for  time.     This  is  undoubtedly 
one  reason  why  he  attains  a  larger  audi- 
ence.    If  the  preacher  has  a  half  hour 
at  his  disposal,  and  talks  at  the  rate  of 
150  words  a  minute,  an  ordinary  speed, 
he  delivers  about  4,500  words.   Now,  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  says  his 
say  on  any  subject,  however  important, 
in  280  words  on  the  average.    The  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  is  more  long 
winded;   he    runs    to   about   350   words. 
But  these  are  dailies,  you  say.    Well,  we 
turn  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
find  that  the  average  length  of  the  edi- 
torials is  about  270  words.     And  some 
four  or  five  million  people  read  them  or 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  them. 
Since  one  reads  at  a  rate  about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  delivery  of  a  public  speaker, 
this  means   that  the  preacher,   altho  he 
may  be  limited  to  a  half  hour,  still  claims 
the  attention  of  his  congregation  for  a 
period  thirty  times  as  long  as  that  the 
editor  asks  of  his  readers.     The  editor 
of  a  yellow  journal  whose  salary  exceeds 
that  of  a  hundred  ministers,  manages  to 


express  his  opinion  with  sufficient  force 
with  less  than  a  tenth  the  number  of 
words  than  this  average  sermon,  and 
shorter  words,  too.  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
when  he  passes  from  the  sanctuary  to 
the  sanctum  of  a  Hearst  paper,  cuts  off 
nineteen-twentieths  of  his  time  and 
reaches  two  thousand  times  as  many. 

We  of  The  Independent  are  not  so 
modest  as  some  of  our  confreres.  We 
sometimes  demand  as  much  as  five  min- 
utes of  the  reader's  time  for  an  editorial 
when  it  is  a  question  involving  the  fate 
of  the  nation.  We  are  still  more  gener- 
ous to  our  contributors,  but. if  we  receive 
an  article  requiring  more  time  to  read 
than  half  the  duration  of  an  ordinary 
sermon  we  look  at  it  with  antipathetic 
prejudice  in  our  eye,  even  tho  it  presents 
the  results  of  a  year  of  study  by  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities.  We  have  a 
well  grounded  suspicion  that  if  we  do 
not  reject  it  on  account  of  its  length  our 
readers  will.  There  are  few  manuscripts 
that  come  to  us  which  would  not  be  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  the  old 
puzzle  rule,  behead  and  curtail  and  you 
get  something  better. 

So,  after  all,  the  plight  of  the  preacher 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  makes  out.  He  has 
had  to  boil  it  down  and  he  may  have  to 
boil  it  down  still  more  in  the  future,  but 
not  so  much  as  others  have  to.  A  few 
words  spoken  are  more  impressive  than 
many  words  printed,  so  if  the  preacher 
were  cut  down  to  one-minute  sermons 
he  would  still  have  the  advantage  of  the 
editor.  And  the  editor  is  not  complain- 
ing. 

The  Tropics  Made  Livable 

Probably  nothing  is  more  interesting 
in  the  story  of  recent  medical  develop- 
ments than  the  change  of  attitude  that 
has  come  with  regard  to  tropical  dis- 
eases. The  tropics  a  generation  ago 
were  considered  to  be  regions  in  which, 
because  of  insuperable  climatic  condi- 
tions, it  was  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
that  white  men  would  ever  be  able  to 
live  with  any  safety  or  good  health, 
much  less  be  able  to  accomplish  effective 
work.  It  is  true  that  some  especially 
healthy  individuals  seemed  to  be  able  to 
acquire  an  immunity  to  many  of  the 
tropical  diseases  and  to  be  able  to  live  in 
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these  regions.  Even  these,  however,  tion  of  the  agency  of  the  mosquito  in  the 
were  likely  to  suffer  severely  and  their  distribution  of  malaria  the  whole  aspect 
lives  were  shortened  and  they  did  not  al-  of  the  question  of  tropical  diseases  wab 
ways  transmit  their  immunity  to  others.  revolutionized.  The  eyes  of  medical  in- 
\pparently  only  races  with  very  special-  vestigators  were  opened  to  the  possibili- 
ly  developed  powers  of  immunity,  select-  ties  of  disease  distribution  by  the  luxuri- 
ed  by  nature  thru  man}'  generations,  ant  insect  parasites  of  the  tropical  re- 
might  be  expected  to  live  happily  and  gions.  The  demonstration  that  yellow 
successfully  in  the  tropical  countries.  fever  was  conveyed  by  the  mosquito 
These  were  all  members  of  the  colored  came  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
races,  in  whom  long  exposure  to  the  sun  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
had  produced  a  pigmentation  that  pro-  in  Cuba  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tected  them  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  present  century,  and  nearly  every  year 
sun's  rays  and  whose  skulls  had  often  since  has  seen  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
been  thickened  as  the  result  of  similar  nection  of  some  tropical  disease  with  a 
irritation  acting  upon  the  bony  struc-  definite  parasite.  The  fatal  sleeping 
tures,  tho  at  the  expense  of  space  for  sickness  of  Africa  is  spread  by  the  tsetse 
brain  tissues  within  the  cranial  cavity,  fly,  tho  probably  other  insect  parasites 
The  outlook  for  the  white  race  in  the  may  be  capable  of  carrying  it.  We  had 
tropics  was  most  discouraging.  Indeed  known  for  many  years  that  the  bite  of 
there  were  many  good  authorities  who  the  tsetse  fly  was  serious  for  man,  was 
declared  that  white  occupation  of  the  often  fatal  for  animals,  but  its  produc- 
tropics  continuously  must  be  considered  tion  of  a  specific  disease  had  not  been 
almost  impossible.  even  guessed  at.  Then  came  the  ex- 
Now  all  that  has  been  changed  and  tremely  important  discovery  that  plague, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  definite  by  which  is  meant  bubonic  plague  or 
conquest  of  the  tropics  by  the  white  man  pest,  probably  the  worst  epidemic  disease 
has  been  achieved.  It  has  been  almost  of  the  world's  history,  is  conveyed  by 
entirely  a  matter  of  discovering  that  the  means  of  fleas,  and  especially  those  fleas 
so-called  tropical  diseases  which  were  that  live  on  the  family  of  rodents,  our 
thought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  air  and  to  familiar  rats  and  mice.  It  became  ver>> 
be  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  climatic  easy  to  understand  after  that  discovery 
conditions  are  really  distributed  by  vari-  how  the  disease  is  so  readily  and  widely 
ous  insect  parasites.  Just  as  soon  as  diffused,  tho  before  that  the  only  ex- 
these  can  be  controlled  the  supposedly  planation  possible  seems  to  be  that  con- 
inevitable  diseases  are  very  much  limited  veyance  must  be  thru  the  air  and  prophy- 
or  are  entirely  eradicated.  It  is  less  than  laxis  seemed  almost  impossible, 
twenty  years  ago  since  Doctor,  now  Sir,  One  after  another  serious  disease  of 
Patrick  Manson  brought  to  general  at-  various  kinds  in  tropical  regions  yielded 
tention  the  idea  that  malaria,  which  rep-  up  their  secrets  to  this  new  lead  for  in- 
resented  the  worst  of  the  tropical  dis-  vestigators.  In  1904  it  was  shown  by 
eases  and  under  whose  name  many  af-  Leishman  and  Donovan  that  the  so- 
fections  since  come  to  be  recognized  as  called  dum  dum  fever,  a  chronic  and 
of  quite  different  character  masquerad-  usually  fatal  disease,  associated  with 
ed,  was  probably  carried  to  the  inhab-  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which 
itants  of  various  districts  by  mosquitos.  had  been  supposed  to  be  malarial  in 
Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Cuba,  had  insisted  origin,  was  due  to  a  parasite  quite  dif- 
on  this  same  idea  for  yellow  fever,  but  ferent  from  that  of  the  malarial  organ- 
his  investigations  and  articles,  tho  they  ism  and  one  that  was  carried  very  prob- 
now  show  that  he  had  completely  antici-  ably  not  by  the  anopheles  mosquito, 
pated  many  recently  accepted  notions,  which  carries  malaria,  but  by  some  other 
attracted  very  little  attention.  Men  could  insect  parasite.  The  disease  is  often 
not  be  brought  to  think  that  so  destruc-  called  kala  azar  in  India,  and  has  given 
tive  an  epidemic  disease  as  yellow  fever  great  trouble.  There  is  an  external  or 
could  be  due  to  so  comparatively  trifling  local  form  of  it  known  by  various  names 
an  agent  as  the  mosquito.  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  Delhi 
After  Dr.  Ronald    Ross's    demonstra-  boil,    Sindh    sore   or   the   Oriental    sore, 
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etc.  A  third  variety  of  the  disease  has 
been  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, affecting  chiefly  children,  and 
giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  infantile 
kala  azar,  and  this  form  has  been  shown 
to  exist  also  in  dogs,  and  to  be  conveyed 
from  dogs  to  human  beings  by  means  of 
the  dog  flea.  The  exact  mode  of  distri- 
bution of  the  three  forms  is  not  yet 
known,  but  the  secret  seems  now  about 
to  be  revealed. 

It  might  very  readily  be  thought  that 
all  this  was  mainly  theoretic,  or  imprac- 
tical, at  least.  But  by  following  the  lines 
of  prophylaxis  suggested  by  these  dis- 
coveries men  have  actually  been  able  to 
make  portions  of  the  tropics  not  only 
habitable,  but  absolutely  healthful,  for 
the  white  race.  Panama  has  been  known 
for  generations  as  "the  pest  hole  of  the 
tropics,''  and  when  the  French  failed  to 
build  the  canal  the  French  medical  pro- 
fession excused  them  on  the  score  that 
probably  this  portion  of  the  earth  was 
the  worst  plague  spot  of  the  globe — the 
most  unhealthy  region  that  we  knew  of, 
probably  always  to  be  extremely  danger- 
ous, if  not  quite  impossible  as  the  habi- 
tation of  white  people.  Now  as  the  re- 
sult of  following  out  practically  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Ronald  Ross  with  regard 
to  malaria,  and  of  our  own  Drs.  Reed 
and  Carroll  with  regard  to  yellow  fever, 
Panama  has  become  a  rather  healthy  place 
to  live  in.  The  mosquitos  of  the  regions 
have  been  brought  under  control,  care 
has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  stagnant  water  in  which  mosquitos 
might  breed,  and  cases  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  have  been  protected  from 
the  approach  of  mosquitos  until  these 
two  diseases  have  become  almost  negli- 
gible factors  in  the  death  rate  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  death  rate  in  the  re- 
gion is  less  now  than  that  of  many  even 
of  our  Northern  cities  and  of  nearly  all 
of  our  Southern  cities. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  the  plague 
spot  of  the  tropics  has  become  almost  a 
health  resort.  Not  long  since  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council  of  India  de- 
cided to  send  an  Indian  medical  officer 
to  Panama  in  order  to  study  the  meth- 
ods that  had  been  so  successfully  em- 
ployed there  by  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment  for  the  prevention  of  tropical 
diseases.      It  is  extremely  interesting  to 


realize  that  the  English  have  been  in 
India  for  some  200  years  and  that  the 
United  States  have  been  in  Panama  less 
than  ten  years,  and  that  the  British  In- 
dian officials  are  sensible  enough  to  real- 
ize that  they  can  learn  lessons  for  the 
benefit  of  their  people  by  sending  an  of- 
ficial to  study  what  the  United  States 
has  accomplished.  We  have  absolutely 
demonstrated  there  that  the  control  of 
tropical  diseases  is  only  a  question  of  the 
application  of  recent  knowledge  and. that 
the  habitation  of  the  tropics  by  the  white 
man  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be 
made  quite  healthful.  Not  only  can  he 
live  and  be  healthy,  but  with  proper  care 
his  efficiency  need  be  but  little  impaired 
and  he  can  accomplish  the  important  en- 
gineering work  that  is  so  readily  exe- 
cuted in  cooler  climates  without  any  very 
serious  risk. 

Progress  in  Direct  Legislation 

A  generation  has  passed  away  since 
the  agitation  for  direct  legislation  by  the 
people  was  commenced.  Particularly  in 
the  matter  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum the  movement  has  now  continued 
long  enough  to  enable  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  popular 
demand,  if  not  of  the  inherent  value  of 
the  method.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  cus- 
tomary thing  for  eminent  men  and  im- 
portant newspapers  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  contempt  toward  the  whole 
movement  by  affecting  to  regard  it  as 
the  temporary  aberration  of  a  hysterical 
populace.  The  facts  do  not  justify  that 
attitude. 

Under  amendments  varying  widely  in 
terms,  ten  States  now  have  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  These  are :  South  Da- 
kota (1898),  Oregon  (1902),  Montana 
(1906),  Oklahoma  (T907),  Maine 
(1908),  Missouri  (1908).  Arkansas 
(1910),  Colorado  (19-10),  Arizona 
(1911),  and  California  (1911).  Two 
States  have  the  referendum  only: 
Nevada  (  [905)  and  New  Mexico 
(191 1').  Utah  established  (lie  principle 
of  initiative  and  referendum  in  K)oo, 
but  no  practical  results  have  followed. 
because  successive  legislatures  have 
steadily  refused  to  enact  details  to  be 
"provided  by  law."  Michigan  (1908) 
has  a  constitutional  initiative  only. 

Further    demonstrating    the    insistent 
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popular  desire  for  direct  power  over  probable  majorities  to  secure  the  enact- 
legislation,  the  people  of  seven  States  ment  of  measures  popularly  initiated  or 
will  vote  in  1912  on  amendments  pro-  the  rejection  of  laws  passed  by  the  legis- 
viding  more  or  less  liberal  opportunity  lature  and  submitted  to  the  referendum; 
for  the  direct  expression  of  popular  the  requirement  of  large  petitions  or  the 
opinion.  These  are  Washington,  Ne-  imposition  of  conditions  that  make  any 
braska,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Mississippi  petitions  difficult  of  procurement;  the 
and  Ohio,  and  for  the  initiative  only  in  framing  of  "emergency  clauses"  that  en- 
Xevada.  In  Wisconsin  and  North  Da-  able  the  legislatures  to  annul  the  right  of 
kota  a  vote  will  be  taken  in  1914  condi-  an  appeal  to  the  referendum;  arbitrary 
tional  upon  indorsement  of  proposed  limits  upon  the  number  of  amendments 
amendments  by  the  legislatures  of  1913.  that  may  be  submitted  at  one  election; 
In  five  States  proposed  amendments  for  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  and  effi- 
submission  of  the  initiative  and  referen-  cient  method  of  informing  voters  upon 
dum  received  majorities  in  both  houses  the  merits  of  propositions  submitted.  By 
of  the  Legislature,  but  lacked  a  consti-  any  or  all  of  these  means  the  "teeth  are 
tutional  majority  in  one  house,  namely,  drawn"  out  of  initiative  and  referendum 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Minne-  amendments  when  popular  demand  has 
sota  and  Michigan.  reached  a  point  where  ''something  must 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  commission  be  done."  Then  laws  are  passed  which 
form  for  the  government  of  municipal-  pretend  compliance  with  the  popular 
ities  has  been  a  factor  in  extending  the  wishes,  ingeniously  framed  to  make  the 
initiative  and  referendum  as  political  act  useless  or  worse  for  its  ostensible 
instrumentalities  among  local  constitu-  purpose,  and  also  enable  opponents  of 
encies.  More  than  two  hundred  cities  in  the  movement  to  discredit  its  workings 
twenty-five  States  have  adopted  it  as  and  hold  them  up  as  "horrible  exam- 
parts  of  their  charters.     About  one-third  pies." 

of  this  number  have  also  adopted  the  But  it  is  highly  significant  that  no 
recall.  State  which  has  enacted  an  initiative  and 
Altho  it  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  referendum  amendment,  no  matter  how 
tabulation  that  the  principle  involved  in  imperfect  or  how  deliberately  inefficient, 
the  use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  has  ever  taken  a  backward  step  and  re- 
has  received  widespread  recognition,  it  pealed  it.  And  it  is  equally  significant 
should  not  be  supposed  that  the  detailed  that  in  all  States  where  such  amend- 
provisions  giving  effect  to  the  constitu-  ments  have  been  passed,  no  matter  what 
tional  amendments  by  which  they  have  the  character  of  the  obstacles  placed  in 
been  established  are  in  all  cases,  or  even  the  way  of  their  effective  use,  there  is  a 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  such  as  would  slow  but  irresistible  movement  toward 
give  them  a  fair  trial  upon  their  merits,  the  elimination  of  "jokers"  and  the  im- 
Reluctant  legislatures,  largely  composed  provement  of  the  acts, 
of  men  whose  motives  for  opposition  to  The  theory  underlying  the  use  of  the 
any  extensions  of  direct  power  to  the  initiative  and  referendum,  that  the  peo- 
people  are  not  such  as  they  would  care  to  pie  should  have  a  veto  power  upon  meas- 
piiblicly  acknowledge,  and  sustained  in  ures  which  they  regard  as  inhrrcal  to 
that  opposition  by  influences  that  would  their  welfare,  and  the  right  to  initiate 
rather  "do  business"  with  a  compact  legislation  when  legislatures  ignore  their 
body  of  pliable  "representatives"  than  wishes,  seems  to  us  essential  as  a  check- 
trust  to  the  electorate,  have  so  "safe-  upon  the  misrepresentation  of  which  we 
guarded"  the  application  of  the  initiative  see  daily  examples  in  our  lawmaking 
and  referendum  as  sometimes  to  make  bodies.  We  may  admit  that  experience 
them  practically  useless  and  frequently  has  not  yet  demonstrated  completely 
to  deprive  them  of  much  of  their  effec-  what  success  will  attend  the  exercise  of 
tiveness.  Among  the  devices  resorted  to  such  powers  by  the  people,  altho  we 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  assert  that  the  more  freely  they  have 
are  limitations  of  the  initiative  to  statute  been  exercised  the  more  commendable 
laws  (prohibiting  amendments  to  State  have  been  their  results.  But  we  sav  that 
constitutions)  ;    the   requirement   of   im-  the  facts  here  given  prove  bevond  con- 
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troversy  that  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  make  the  experiment,  and  that  the 
virility  of  the  movement  in  favor  of 
direct  legislation  has  been  absolutely 
demonstrated  by  the  fight  which  has  al- 
ready been  made  upon  it  It  will  live 
and  go  on  because  it  has  proved  its  right 
to  do  so. 

Preserving  Wild  Life 

In  the  streets  of  big  cities  it  is  now 
common  to  establish  what  are  called 
"isles  of  safety"  for  pedestrians  as  a 
refuge  and  protection  against  motor  cars 
and  other  vehicles,  but  so  far,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  man  has  not  provided 
such  places  of  safety  for  the  birds  and 
animals  of  the  forest.  Heretofore,  until 
recently,  there  has  been  no  serious  need 
for  such  protection,  but  the  preservation 
of  birds  and  certain  species  of  animals 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  urgency  if 
many  species  are  not  to  become  extinct. 

Many  States  and  some  public-spirited 
citizens  and  such  organizations  as  the 
Audubon  Society  have  now  begun  a 
movement  for  the  preservation  of  bird 
and  animal  life,  and  the  movement  is  a 
timely  one.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
90  per  cent,  of  the  wild  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  North  American  continent 
have  been  destroyed  since  the  coming  of 
the  white  man,  whose  advance  leveled 
the  forests  and  cultivated  the  waste 
places  once  the  habitat  of  animals  and 
birds,  while  to  the  constantly  diminish- 
ing remainder  the  gun  and  snares  of  the 
hunter  offer  a  constant  menace.  In  this 
way  the  wild  buffalo  has  practically  dis- 
appeared, the  egret  and  heron  have  be- 
come almost  extinct,  and  even  the 
canvasback  duck  and  mallard  are  yearly 
becoming  scarcer  in  haunts  where  they 
once  existed  in  great  numbers.  Had 
birds  been  slain  for  food  alone  there 
might  be  some  justification  for  this 
slaughter,  but  game  birds  have  fared 
even  better  than  those  which  are  hunted 
for  their  brilliant  plumage.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon 
Society  the  latter  class  of  birds,  already 
small  in  number,  would  now  be  extinct. 

As  a  matter  of  contrast  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  what  ravages  man  has  made 
among  the  birds  during  the  past  centurv. 
The  ornithologist  Wilson,  a  century  ago, 


estimated  there  were  more  than  2,230,- 
270,000  passenger  pigeons  in  one  flock 
he  saw.  So  great,  sometimes,  was  the 
number  of  these  pigeons  in  their  migra- 
tory flights  that  branches  of  trees  on 
which  they  rested  at  night  were  fre- 
quently broken  off  by  their  weight. 

John  James  Audubon  estimated  that 
there  were  in  one  flock  he  observed  in 
Kentucky  1,115,036,000  pigeons,  and 
says  of  another  he  visited  at  their  roost- 
ing place  in  the  same  State  that  "many 
trees  two  feet  in  diameter  I  observed 
were  broken  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ground,  and  the  branches  of  many  of 
the  largest  and  tallest  so  much  so  that 
the  desolation  already  exhibited  equaled 
that  performed  by  a  furious  tornado.  .  .  . 
The  pigeons,  coming  in  by  millions, 
alighted  everywhere  one  on  the  top  of 
another,  until  masses  of  them  resembling 
hanging  swarms  of  bees  as  large  as 
hogsheads  were  found  on  every  tree  in 
all  directions.  These  heavy  clusters  were 
seen  to  give  way,  as  the  supporting 
branches,  breaking  down  with  a  crash, 
came  to  the  ground,  killing  hundreds  of 
those  which  obstructed  their  fall,  forcing 
down  other  equally  large  and  heavy 
groups,  and  rendering  the  whole  a  scene 
of  uproar  and  of  distressing  confusion." 

Now  the  passenger  pigeon  is  rarely  seen 
and  in  many  States  probably  never  shows 
itself.  As  late  as  t888  wild  pigeons  were 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Northern 
Michigan,  where  they  were  slaughtered 
by  thousands.  Where  have  the  remain- 
der gone?  Some  say  to  South  America, 
but  at  any  rate  their  migrations  over  the 
Atlantic  States  have  long  ceased  and 
many  Americans  of  today  probablv  never 
saw  a  wild  pigeon.  A  few  years  ago 
$400  was  offered  for  a  nesting  pair,  but  it 
probably  was  never  demanded  by  a  for- 
tunate possessor  of  a  pair  of  birds  that 
formerly  migrated  in  billions  over  the 
United  States  to  the  northward. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  food 
alone  the  preservation  of  game  birds  has 
become  a  matter  of  national  interest, 
while  every  lover  of  nature  regrets  the 
passing  of  song  birds  and  those  of  beau- 
tiful plumage.  Happily,  many  States 
and  public-spirited  men  and  societies  arc 
now  aiding  in  stopping  this  ruthless 
slaughter  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  A 
citizen    of   Louisiana,    for   instance,    has 
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just  purchased  Marsh  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  that  State,  for  a  bird  asylum. 
The  island,  containing  74,000  acres,  will 
be  added  to  13,000  acres  deeded  to  the 
State  some  time  ago,  to  be  forever  main- 
tained as  a  refuge  for  migratory  game 
birds.  The  United  States  Government 
and  also  the  Canadian  Government  have 
taken  effective  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wild  life  in  the  establishment 
of  vast  forest  reservations,  which  will 
also  be  game  preserves.  The  Nepigon 
forest  reservation,  in  Canada,  for  in- 
stance, includes  an  area  of  some  4,000,- 
000  acres,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  great 
reservations  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  State  reser- 
vations in  the  Appalachians  and  else- 
where, will  be  maintained  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  forests  and  their  value  as 
influences  upon  rain  and  weather  condi- 
tions ;  but  they  will  also  constitute  asy- 
lums for  the  animal  and  bird  life  of  the 
continent.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  get 
Mexico  to  join  in  the  effort,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  it  will  gladly  co- 
operate in  creating  similar  reservations. 
The  movement  is  a  timely  one  and  will 
commend  itself  to  all  lovers  of  birds  and 
wild  animals. 

The  Work  of  The  death  of  General 
General  Booth  Booth  draws  our  atten- 
tion fairly  to  the  aston- 
ishing success  of  the  simple-hearted  and 
straightforward  effort  of  a  single  man  to 
better  the  conditions  of  human  life.  It 
is  hardly  half  a  century  since  his  appeal 
to  Parliament  for  assistance  in  abolish- 
ing poverty.  He  was  made  the  subject 
of  sneers,  and  his  dream  was  considered 
nothing  more  than  a  dream.  It  was  at 
that  time  a  universal  belief,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  churches,  that  povertv  was 
a  natural  social  condition  from  which 
many  would  never  escape.  General 
Booth  lived  to  revolutionize  the  senti- 
ment of  the  world.  We  are  now  strug- 
gling, not  so  much  to  save  a  few  for  an- 
other world,  as  to  put  this  world  on  a 
sound  basis  of  social  harmony  and  fel- 
lowship. He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
astounding  progress  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dream.  Perhaps  the  grandest 
of  his  work  was  the  colonizing  scheme, 
which  is  now  being  supervised  by  the 
Salvation  Army  in  South  Africa  and  in 


Australia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  in  America  also.  In  all 
of  the  English  colonies  large  grants  of 
land  and  annual  grants  of  money  have 
been  made.  In  Rhodesia  three  thousand 
acres  have  been  turned  over  to  the  army, 
and  two  similar  tracts  in  Zululand ;  while 
Western  Australia  has  contributed 
twenty  thousand  acres  for  the  purpose. 
The  latest  reports  from  these  colonies  is 
that  they  are  lifting  fallen  humanity  suc- 
cessfully. The  colonists  are  all  healthy, 
and  most  of  them  happy,  with  whole- 
some food  and  conditions  of  betterment. 
General  Booth  fortunately  did  not  leave 
the  movement  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
promoters  and  speculators.  He  began 
with  the  proposition  that  a  colony  to  be 
successful  must  be  complete  and  work 
on  the  basis  of  the  family  rather  than  the 
individual.  "No  success  in  colonizing 
can  be  looked  for  unless  on  a  large  scale, 
sufficiently  large  to  make  the  settlement 
interesting  and  lively."  Nor  must  there 
be  any  effort  at  political  or  religious  con- 
formity. This  movement  of  General 
Booth  was  held  by  him  to  be  his  grand- 
est contribution  to  human  welfare.  We 
can  do  nothing  better  than  to  take  it  up 
in  honor  of  the  great  Christian  states- 
man and  make  it  fulfill  what  he  intended, 
and  to  such  a  large  degree  tested  and 
proved. 

A     Frenchman, 
The  Romance  of  Words      M.  Albert  Dau- 

zat,  has  written : 

"The  words  of  a  language  are  born,  de- 
velop, waste  away  and  die.  They  reproduce 
themselves,  also ;  leaving  behind  them  a  fre- 
quently numerous  descendance  of  derivatives 
and  composites.  Finally,  they  experience  and 
practise  the  struggle  for  existence." 

To  write  thus  is  to  apply  the  "biologic 
method"  with  a  vengeance.  Yet  the 
statement  is  not  strained.  An  English 
scholar,  Mr.  Ernest  Weekley,  in  writing 
the  preface  to  his  new  book,  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Words,"  is  convinced  "that 
there  are  still  .  .  .  many  people  who 
are  capable  of  getting  intellectual  pleas- 
ure from  word-history."  For  words  that 
have  their  romance  are  almost  human, 
and  nothing  is  more  false  than  the  notion 
that  philology  need  be  cut  and  dried. 
Take  sabotage,  for  example.  We  have 
all  encountered  this  French  expression 
in    discussions    of    labor    warfare.      It 
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means,    in    general/  the    destruction    or  to  overcome  the  disabilities  of  division, 

damage    of    machinery    or    product    by  In    California,    a    group    of    theological 

workers   who   do   not  go  out  on  strike,  schools   have   gathered   about   the    State 

but  use  a  more  direct  action.    How  many  University  in  Berkeley,  as  they  are  gath- 

who  know  all  this  can  tell  the  history  of  ering    about    McGill    in    Montreal.      In 

the  word?     It  is  a  derivative  of  saboter,  Michigan    the    student    pastors,    Y.    M. 

to     "scamp     work."       The     substantive  C.  A.  secretaries,  and  professors  in  the 

sabot,   a   wooden  shoe,   has,  it  seems,  a  State  University  join  together  to  provide 

secondary    meaning    in    popular    usage:  the    "Ann    Arbor    School    of    Religion," 

any  kind  of  second-rate  article.     Hence  with  an  excellent  curriculum.     Andover 

saboter.     Hence  sabotage.     An  eloquent  Theological     Seminary    has     moved     to 

origin — yet   nowise   surprising    to    those  Harvard,;   Union  •  Theological   Seminary 

who  remember  the  Second  Commoner's  has  put  up  a  magnificent  building  just 

speech  in  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  :  across    Broadway    from    Columbia   Uni- 

"Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  versity,  and  the  students  of  both  institu- 

I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler."  tions  have  the  advantages  of  the  libraries 

and  lectures  of  both.    In  England,  theo- 

Co-operation  of         The    four    Protest-  logical    schools    of    various    sects    have 

Theological  Colleges     ant  theological  col-  affiliated  with  the  municipal  universities 

leges  of  Montreal,  of  London  and  Manchester.  In  every 
namely,  Congregational,  Diocesan,  Pres-  great  university  many  courses  are  given 
byterian  and  Wesleyan,  have  agreed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  duplicate  and 
upon  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  each  some  that  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate  in 
other  and  affiliation  with  McGill  Univer-  the  theological  schools ;  courses  in  the 
sity,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  languages,  modern,  classical,  Semitic  or 
duplication  of  lectures.  It  is  proposed  Oriental;  courses  in  history,  economics, 
to  erect  a  neutral  building  near  the  uni-  sociology,  charity  organization,  criminol- 
versity  to  accommodate  the  courses  giv-  ogy,  psychology  and  philosophy.  On  the 
en  in  common  and  a  well  equipt  library,  other  hand,  the  university  will  benefit  by 
The  first  calendar  just  issued  lists  a  com-  the  presence  of  professors  and  students 
bined  faculty  of  sixteen  giving  thirty-six  to  whom  religion  is  the  main  thing  in 
courses,  besides  the  secular  subjects  life, 
taught  in  the  university.  The  indi- 
vidual colleges  will  teach  denominational  A  few  years  ago  an 
history  and  polity  in  their  own  way,  and  Clickety-Clack  American  engineer  put 
prescribe  such  requirements  as  they  up  an  immense  concrete 
please  for  their  degrees.  This  action  is  building  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  rec- 
significant  of  a  very  general  and  impor-  ord  time.  In  explaining  his  methods  of 
tant  change  in  educational  methods,  the  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  natives, 
tendency  of  divinity  schools  to  draw  he  told  how  a  wire  got  loose  on  a  wheel- 
nearer  together  and  nearer  to  the  great  barrow  and  rubbed  against  the  spokes  of 
universities.  Formerly  the  medical  the  wheel.  The  native  chauffeur  noticed 
and  law  schools  were  mostly  separate  -  the  clickety-clack  and  with  unusual  in- 
and  proprietary ;  now  they  are  finding  it  telligence  observed  that  the  faster  he  ran 
desirable  to  affiliate  with  universities  in  the  better  was  the  music,  so  he  kept  up 
order  to  maintain  their  standards  and  in-  a  lively  pace.  After  investigating  the 
crease  their  efficiency.  The  theological  cause  for  the  unusual  speed  of  this  par- 
schools,  however,  have  held  aloof  from  ticular  native,  the  engineer  caused  all  the 
the  merger  movement,  and  in  the  United  wheelbarrows  on  the  job  to  be  fitted  with 
States  most  of  them  are  still  unconnected  a  "clickety,"  giving  the  result  first  noted 
with  other  institutions  and  are  often  above.  A  German  inventor  now  pro- 
isolated  by  location.  But  recently  it  has  poses  to  wake  up  locomotive  engineers 
become  recognized  that  this  must  be  by  means  of  a  "clickety."  Every  traveler 
changed  if  the  candidates  for  the  minis-  is  familiar  with  the  tedious  clickctv- 
try  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  clack,  clickety-clack  of  the  railroad  train, 
educational  opportunities  of  our  time,  caused  by  the  car  wheels  passing  over 
and  in  many  ways  steps  are  being  taken  the  joints  of  the  rails.     The  rail  sections 
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being  all  of  standard  length,  the  noise  is 
quite  regular  when  the  train  is  traveling 
at  a  constant  speed.  The  German  be- 
lieves that  for  a  short  distance  before 
approaching  a  signal  tower  the  rails 
should  be  made  either  shorter  or  longer 
so  as  to  change  the  rhythm  of  the  click- 
ety-clack  and  thus  call  the  attention  of 
the  engineer  to  the  nearness  of  the  sig- 
nal. Perhaps  a  skilled  musician  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind  might  fix  it  so  that 
the  warning  would  be  given  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  signal,  and  if  the  signal  is 
set  the  train  would  play  a  dirge  as  it  goes 
on  beyond  at  full  speed. 

The  Humor  of  The  Germans,  in  their 
Government  government  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have,  ever 
since  1870,  proved  themselves  as  brutal 
and  unhumorous  as  any  governing 
power  could  be,  and  in  nothing  is  this 
shown  more  clearly  than  in  their  prose- 
cutions of  cartoonists  and  'writers.  The 
latest  newspaper  to  risk  condign  punish- 
ment is  the  Gazette  du  Rhin  et  de  West- 
phalie,  which  published,  not  long  ago, 
several  satirical  articles  directed  at  the 
pangermanists  and  special  police.  One 
of  these  gives  examples  of  alleged  "de- 
nunciations" of  Alsatians  suspected  of 
French  sympathies : 

"At  the  A  pastry-shop,  the  customers  are 
welcomed  with  the  words,  'Goodday,  ma- 
dame.' — The  manager  of  the  B  factory  cele- 
brated July  14  at  Nancy. — In  the  C  cook-shop 
the  accounts  and  correspondence  are  conduct- 
ed in  French. — The  daughter  of  lawyer  D  is 
engaged  to  a  French  captain. — E,  notary,  has 
bought  a  phonographic  record  of  'The  Mar- 
seillaise.'— The-  wife  of  banker  F  gets  her 
hats  from  Paris. — The  G  Society  gave  on 
Saturday  a  theatrical  performance  in  which  a 
French  soldier  in  uniform  figured. — The  chil- 
dren of  butcher  H  wear  blue,  white  and  red 
stockings. — On  the  window  of  watchmaker  K 
is"  the  inscription :  'French  Spoken  Here.' — 
L,  merchant,  has  imported  a  case  of  Bordeaux 
wine." 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  document — 
but  it  is  enough.  And  now  the  German 
authorities  talk  of  legal  proceedings ! 
One  reason  why  Prussian  methods  seem 
to  have  failed  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  while 
the  English  have  succeeded  in  making 
French  Canada  happy  and  prosperous 
and  loyal,  is  precisely  that  the  one  power 
has  winked,  while  the  other  has  spied. 
And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  British 
sense  of  humor,  otherwise,  where  did  we 


Americans  rind  ours?  We  surely  did 
not  borrow  it  from  our  Indian  aborig- 
ines ;  for  the  sense  of  humor  is  a  civil- 
ized trait — which  explains  why  it  is  so 
wanting  among  Prussian  bureaucrats. 

The  French  are  a  practical  people,  less 
hampered  by  tradition  in  some  respects 
than  we  are.  That  is  why  they  so  often 
get  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Just 
now  they  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
awkward  way  of  dividing  the  circle, 
which  we  inherited  from  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  new  tables  of  the  Geo- 
graphic Service  of  the  army  are  based 
on  the  decimal  system,  each  quadrant 
being  divided  into  100  parts  instead  of 
90.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  use  of 
trigonometrical  functions  and  reduces 
the  liability  to  error. 

What  we  cannot  understand  is  why 
people  can  complain  about  the  increased 
cost  of  living  when  almost  every  store 
window  we  pass  is  filled  with  goods 
marked  down  from  former  prices. 

The  way  to  enjoy  life,  the  only  way,  is 
to  enjoy  each  moment  of  it  at  the  time. 
If  you  are  shaving,  enjoy  that.  If  you 
are  combing  your  hair,  enjoy  that.  For 
life  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Fashionable  society  is  occuped  in 
continually  searching  for  the  bizarre  and 
continually  converting  it  into  the  com- 
monplace. 

When  a  woman  wants  a  vacation  she 
shifts  the  furniture  about  and  does  up 
her  hair  in  a  different  way. 

There   are  those  who  think  that  the 
.  only  way  to  preserve  the  language  is  by 
making  a  mummy  of  it. 

"It  commends  itself  to  my  reason" 
may  generally  be  interpreted  as  "It 
agrees  with  my  taste." 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  in- 
fancy." The  world  does  it  for  the  rest 
of  our  life. 

Did  you  ever  read  about  a  heroine  you 
would  like  to  marry  ? 

Josh  Billings  said :  "Things  is  mixt." 
He  was  a  philosopher. 
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Retirement    of  the    Empire  State  and  provide  enough  money  to  pay  all 

possible  pending  claims. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  the 

Empire  State  Surety  Company,  a  Brook-  « Miscellaneous"  Companies 
lyn  organization,  will  reinsure  its  out- 
standing risks  and  retire  from  business.  Part  III  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Several  months  ago  the  controlling  in-  New  York  Insurance  Department,  cov- 
terest  in  the  capital  stock  of  this  com-  ering  the  191 1  business  of  all  the  insur- 
pany  was  acquired  by  parties  interested  ance  companies  other  than  fire  and  life 
'  in  one  of  the  leading  surety  companies  (i.  e._,  casualty,  fidelity  and  surety,  credit, 
of  the  country  and  they,  upon  assuming  real  estate  title  and  mortgage  guarantee 
the  responsibilities  of  management,  in-  companies),  and  showing  their  financial 
vited  the  examining  departments  of  the  condition  on  December  31  last,  was 
State  and  national  governments  to  make  made  public  late  last  week  by  Superin- 
a  thoro  investigation  of  the  financial  tendent  Emmet.  Last  April,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Empire  State.  These  convenience  of  the  public,  the  depart- 
examinations  have  been  completed  and  ment,  following  its  usual  custom, 
the  results  are  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  issued  a  preliminary  report  on  this 
cause  the  board  of  directors  to  retire  it.  section    of    the   business,    in    which    the 

The  sworn  statement  of  the  company  tabulated  statistics  were  presented  as 
as  of  September  30,  191 1,  showed  a  sur-  compiled  from  the  sworn  reports  made 
plus  of  $115,592,  while  the  result  of  the  by  the  companies.  Since  that  time  the 
examination  just  concluded  places  the  assets  have  been  appraised  by  the  de- 
impairment  of  the  capital  at  $99,873,  a  partment's  experts,  and  the  valuation  of 
difference  of  $215,465.  It  is  to  be  noted,  bonds  and  stocks  placed  on  a  uniform 
too,  that  the  surplus  of  $115,592  was  basis ;  the  auditing  of  valuations  has  also 
calculated  on  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  resulted  in  various  changes, 
while  the  impairment  just  found  is  A  general  summary  of  the  report  is 
against  a  capital  of  only  $250,000,  the  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
original  capital  of  a  half  million  hav-  the  business  at  the  end,  respectively,  of 
ing  been  cut  in  half  between  the  time  of  the  years  1910  and  191 1.  In  the  section 
the  two  examinations.  embracing  casualty,  fidelity  and  surety, 

According    to    the    September,    191 1,  and  credit  companies,  we  find  the   fol- 

statement,  the  total  liabilities  for  claims  lowing  changes  from  1910  to  191 1  :  The 

was   $180,207,    while   according    to    the  number  of  companies  has  increased  from 

June,    1912,    examination    figures,    that  54  to  60;  the  total  assets  from  $129,387,- 

item  appears  at  $426,483.  972   to   $145,068,249;    the    reserves    for 

When  the  new  management  assumed  unpaid  losses  from  $22,058,028  to 
control  late  last  February  it  determined  $23,778,9^2;  the  unearned  premium  re- 
to  make  a  searching  investigation  of  the  serve  from  $38,897,480  to  $42,939,625 ; 
company's  internal  condition,  and  was  all  other  liabilities  from  $7,738,248  to 
not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  $8,888,429;  the  total  liabilities  (except 
that  the  reserves  maintained  were  clearly  capital)  from  $68,693,756  to  $75,606,- 
inadequate,  the  increased  liabilities  thus  986;  the  capital  stock  from  $28,669,000 
found  fully  wiping  out  the  apparent  to  $33,777,220;  and  the  surplus  from 
surplus.  .  The  directors  finally  decided  $32,025,216  to  $35,684,043. 
that  further  attempts  at  rescuing  the  In  the  matter  of  business  transacted 
company  from  its  difficulties  were  use-  by  these  companies,  the  premiums  have 
less  and  that  the  best  interests  of  stock-  increased  from  $85,382,910  to  $93,972,- 
holders  and  policyholders  demanded  that  996;  total  income  from  $92,301,707  to 
the  business  be  reinsured  and  the  com-  $106,226,072;  claims  paid  from  $30,900,- 
pany  placed  in  liquidation.  The  direc-  595  to  $37,180,214;  dividends  to  stock- 
tors  announce  that  by  reinsuring  the  holders  decreased  from  $4,086,410  to 
outstanding  risks  in  the  National  Surety  $3,398,058;  expenses  increased  from 
Company — that  is,  selling  them — a  sum  $46,903,819  to  $53,598,599;  total  dis- 
can  be  obtained  sufficiently  large  to  bursements  from  $81,890,824  to  $94,- 
make  good  the  impairment  of  the  capital  176,871. 
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Crops  Here  and  Abroad 

Russia's  crops  are  above  the  average. 
In  Germany  the  wheat  yield  is  reduced, 
biit  the  yield  of  rye,  the  chief  bread  crop, 
is  the  largest  ever  known,  and  there  are 
increases  for  oats  and  barley.  Canada's 
winter  wheat  acreage  has  fallen  from 
1,172,119  to  781,000,  but  there  is  a  slight 
increase  of  the  spring  wheat  area  (which 
is  about  eight  times  the  area  of  winter 
wheat),  and  the  entire  crop  is  estimated 
at  187,927,000  bushels,  against  215,831,- 
000  last  year.  Canada's  crop  of  oats 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  8  per  cent. 
There  is  a  large  gain  in  Canada's  flax, 
the  acreage  having  risen  from  1,131,586 
to  1,711,000,  the  addition  being  mainly 
in  Saskatchewan.  Wheat  has  suffered 
in  England  and  in  adjacent  Continental 
countries  from  cold  and  wet  weather. 
Quality  has  been  affected.  In  our  own 
country  many  well-informed  persons  ex- 
pect a  wheat  crop  of  700,000,000  bushels, 
altho  the  Government's  August  report 
indicated  680,000,000. 

There  is  a  rush  of  wheat  shipments  at 
Galveston,  were  1,500,000  bushels  have 
been  ordered  for  Europe  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  eight  ships  are  waiting  for 
cargoes.  A  recent  shipment  of  wheat 
there  was  the  first  from  that  port  in 
three  years.  President  Willard,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  others,  predict  a 
car  shortage  for  crop  transportation  in 
the  near  future.  Owners  of  cargo  steam- 
ships are  cheerful,  because  ocean  freight 
rates  are  high  and  rising. 

Stocks  and  Trade 

The  stock  market  was  dull,  last  week, 
and  comparatively  narrow,  the  business 
amounting  to  1,919,733  shares,  against 
2,611,185  m  tne  week  preceding.  While 
several  industrials  showed  an  advance 
there  was  a  small  net  loss  for  a  majority 
of  the  railroad  issues.  Money  rates  were 
higher.  General  trade  reports  continued 
to  be  favorable.  We  quote  briefly  from 
three  authorities : 

Dun's  Review.  With  crop  prospects  in- 
creasingly brilliant,  with  the  principal  indus- 
tries working  to  full  normal  capacity,  with 
trade  distribution  continuously  expanding  and 


with  business  sentiment  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  confident  and  buoyant,  the  whole 
situation,  both  in  fundamental  conditions  and 
in  volume  of  transactions,  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years. 

Bradstreet's.  Expansion  is  the  key  word 
of  the  trade  situation  as  the  month  draws  to 
a  close  and  buyers  feel  the  seasonal  spur  to 
.the  laying  in  of  supplies  for  fall  and  winter. 
This  is  of  course  largely  predicated  upon  the 
prospect  of  assured  or  expected  large  crop 
yields  and  finds  chief  expression  in  the  West, 
Northwest  and  Southwest,  where  crop  cer- 
tainty has,  generally  speaking,  supplanted  pre- 
diction. 

Dozv  &  Jones.  Tt  is  in  the  air  that  general 
business  is  better.  Every  one  sees  it,  every 
one  feels  it.  In  most  lines  of  trade  buying  is 
still  of  the  hand-to-mouth  character,  but  in 
some  instances  there  is  forward  buying  of 
raw  materials  by  manufacturers  who  have 
booked  contracts  far  ahead.  The  most  en- 
couraging reports  come  from  the  metal  trade. 

All  speak  of  the  shortage  of  labor  and 
say  that  little  weight  is  given  to  politics. 
Continuing  activity  in  the  building  in- 
dustry is  noted.  It  is  estimated  that,  if 
premiums  for  early  delivery  be  added  to 
price  advances,  the  cost  of  the  metal  in 
steel  buildings  and  bridges  is  higher  by 
$20  per  ton  than  it  was  nine  months 
ago. 

....  A  combination  has  been  formed 
by  thirty-five  (or  about  two-thirds)  of 
the  tobacco  manufacturers  in  Sweden. 

.  . .  .The  inheritance  tax  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Richard  T.  Crane,  of  Chicago, 
is  $329,131,  the  largest  ever  paid  in  Il- 
linois. 

...  .In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1909 
the  capital  invested  in  factories  in  our 
Southern  States  increased  by  141  per 
cent.,  to  $2,883,929,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  products  by  102  per  cent. 

....  It  is  shown  by  a  recent  official  re- 
port that  Canada's  foreign  trade  in  191 1 
amounted  to  $828,614,120,  or  more  by 
$86,000,000  than  that  of  1910,  and  that 
55  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  trade  with 
the  United  States,  against  52  per  cent, 
in  1910,  and  49  per  cent,  in  1909.  Of 
$98,165,443  worth  of  imports  of  iron 
and  steel  products,  $81,014,029  worth 
came  from  this  country,  from  which, 
also,  automobiles  worth  $5,416,776  were 
imported. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt,  Gov- 
National  Politics      ernor      Marshall     and 

others  were  making 
speeches,  last  week,  in  Vermont  and 
Maine,  where  elections  are  soon  to  be 
held,  and  Governor  Wilson  spoke  to 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Governor 
defended  the  vetoed  Democratic  Farm- 
ers' Free  List  bill,  attacking  the  tariff 
and  telling  those  whom  he  addrest  that 
they  were  unjustly  taxed  in  the  high 
prices  of  agricultural  implements.  Mr. 
Taft,  he  said,  had  represented  "the 
trustees,"  and  these  also  were  in  alliance 
with  the  rich  bankers.  Therefore  the 
Republicans  had  not  sought  to  serve  the 
faumers  by  establishing  agricultural 
credit  institutions.  He  urged  farmers  to 
hold  conferences  in  order  that  by  united 
effort  their  influence  might  be  exerted 
effectively.  In  letters  and  interviews  he 
explained  his  attitude  toward  immigra- 
tion. He  was  in  favor,  he  said,  of  such 
liberal,  unrestricted  immigration  as  any 
man  with  common  sense  and  with  love 
for  America  could  desire,  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  immigration  stimulated  in  an 
unnatural  way.  Tn  his  history  he  had 
referred  to  conditions  that  did  exist,  but 
which  have  been  corrected  by  legislation. 
These  were  abuses  due  mainly  to  steam- 
ship companies  which  attempted  to  force 
immigration.  After  a  conference  with 
the  Governor,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of 
Massachusetts,  urged  Progressives  to 
vote  for  him.  They  compared  views 
about  Trusts.  "Both  of  us."  said  the 
Governor,  "desire  the  prevention  of  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  created  by  unregulated 
competition.  The  Sherman  act  should 
be  supplemented.  We  want  laws  that 
will  assist  people  in  their  business  in- 
stead of  tying  them  up."     In  New  Eng- 


land, Governor  Marshall  had  for  his 
leading  subjects  the  tariff  and  the 
Trusts.  He  attacked  Mr.  Taft's  vetoes, 
pointed  out  that  the  number  and  the  cap- 
italization of  Trusts  had  greatly  in- 
creased while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent, and  said  that  the  effect  of  recent 
dissolution  suits  had  been  such  that  the 
defendants  must  be  crying  out  "Dissolve 
us  again."  In  the  course  of  an  address 
at  Columbus,  which  was  not  politi- 
cal. Mr.  Taft  briefly  defended  his 
vetoes,  saying  they  were  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience.  Speaker  Clark  as- 
serted in  Maine  that  the  Republicans  had 
won  in  1908  by  promising  to  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  then  had  increased  it.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  attacked  Senator  Penrose  and 
John  D.  Archbold,  demanded  a  repeal  of 
the  ineffective  Canadian  reciprocity  act, 
advocated  the  supervision  and  regulation 
.of  Trusts  by  a  Federal  Commission, 
argued  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and 
promised  that  his  new  party  would  help 
the  farmers  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, he  said,  should  be  expelled  from  the 
Senate.  In  conversation  he  predicted 
that  Taft  would  not  carry  more  than  half 
a  dozen  States.  Ex-Governor  Folk,  of 
Missouri,  says  Roosevelt  will  carry  five 
times  as  many  as  Taft.  Ex-Senator 
Mansbrough,  of  North  Dakota,  denounc- 
ing the  Harvester  Trust  in  an  open  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  asks  the  latter 
whether  he  would  make  George  W. 
Perkins  chairman  of  his  proposed  Trust 
Commission.  Mr.  Bryan  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  remedy  for  Trusts  is  social- 
istic and  worse  than  the  disease.  Sena- 
tor Borah  gives  notice  thai  he  will 
neither  join  the  new  party  nor  actively 
campaign  for  Taft,  but  will  advocate 
Progressive  principles  and  seek  his  own 
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re-election.  John  D.  Long,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  served  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
says  he  cannot  vote  for  the  latter  be- 
cause of  the  third  term  objection,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  solemn  promise  or  declara- 
tion, his  unfair  and  selfish  treatment  of 
Mr.  Taft,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  recall 
of  court  decisions ;  also  because  he  is  a 
''colossal  boss,''  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  is  using  his 
great  power  of  attracting  public  applause 
only  to  secure  his  return  to  political 
power.  At  the  Michigan  primaries,  last 
week,  the  Roosevelt  party  votes  were 
equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  for 
the  straight  Republican  ticket. 

Campaign         Chancellor  Day,  of   Syra- 
Contributions      Cltse    University,    on    the 
28th,   in   a   published   let- 
ter, said  that  John  D.  Archbold,  in  1904, 
just  after  the  election,  told  him  the  story 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Archbold's 
recent  testimony  concerning  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company's  contributions  to  the 
Republican    campaign     fund.      On    the 
other  hand,  Collector  Loeb,  who  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt's    secretary,  has    corroborated 
many  of  the  latter's  statements  as  to  the 
Harriman  incident,  the  letters  to  Chair- 
man Cortelyou,   etc.     Mr.   Hearst  ques- 
tions the  accuracy  of  Senator  Penrose's 
testimony  and  gives  notice  that  he  will 
publish  more  letters.    Mr.  Roosevelt  says 
Mr.  Knox  remarked,  when  the  exclusion 
of   Standard   Oil  money  was   discussed, 
that   Mr.    Frick   would   make   good    the 
loss.  The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Com- 
mittee can  find   no  evidence   that   it   re- 
ceived the  $25,000  paid  to  Penrose.   Just 
before   Congress   adjourned,  the    Senate 
adopted  a  sweeping  resolution  providng 
for   an   inquiry   as   to  contributions,    in- 
cluding those   received   for   Mr.   Roose- 
velt's   recent    primary   campaign.    '  Mr. 
Roosevelt  desired  to  testify  promptlv  in 
answer  to  Penrose  and  Archbold,  but  the 
committee  could  not  resume  its  investi- 
gation before  the  30th  inst.,  and  there- 
fore he  sent  to  the  chairman  a  letter  of 
about  18,000  words.    Tn  this  he  earnestly 
defends    Treasurer    Bliss,    who,    he    be- 
lieves,  has  wrongfully  been  accused  by 
Penrose  and  Archbold ;  says  that  if  any 
Standard  Oil  money  was  received  it  was 
taken  against   his  own   express  prohibi- 


tion ;  quotes  his  letters  to  Cortelyou,  with 
the  latter's  statements  to  Loeb;  quotes 
the  Parker  charges  and  his  reply ;  sets 
forth  again  the  Harriman  correspond- 
ence; says  he  never  asked  Harriman  for 
money;  says  Rogers,  Archbold,  Sibley 
and  Senator  Bourne  appealed  to  him  in 
behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
quotes  his  letters  to  Bourne ;  says  that 
Penrose's  testimony  proves  he  is  unfit  to 
remain  in  the  Senate,  as  he  admitted  that 
he  gave  Archbold  such  advice  as  a  black- 
mailing police  officer  would  give  to  the 
owner  of  a  gambling  house;  warmly 
commends  George  W.  Perkins ;  praises 
the  poor  who  have  contributed  to  his 
new  party's  fund,  and  ends  with  a 
statement  of  the  party's  and  his  own 
aims. 

William    M.    Wood, 
Labor  Questions      president     of     the 

American     Woolen 
Company,  and  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  man  connected  with  the  wool- 
en industry,  was  indicted  on  the  30th  ult., 
in  Lawrence,  Mass,   for  conspiracy,  the 
charge    being   that    at   the   time    of   the 
recent    memorable    strike    at    the    Law- 
rence  mills   he  procured  the  "planting" 
of    dynamite    in    several    places    on    the 
premises   of  strikers,   to   discredit   them. 
It  is  alleged  that  Ernest  W.   Pitman,  a 
contractor,  who  built  the  Wood  mill,  the 
largest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
obtained  the  dynamite  at  a  quarry  near 
Boston,  that  it  was  carried  to  Lawrence 
by   Dennis   Collins   and   John   J.    Breen, 
and  that  Breen,  a  member  of  the  Law- 
rence School  Board,  "planted"  it  where 
it   was   afterward   found.      Pitman   con- 
fessed,it  is  said,  to  the  District  Attorney. 
Having  been  summoned  to  testify  before 
the    grand    jury,    he   committed    suicide. 
This  was  on  the  27th  ult.     Collins  was 
indicted,  with  Wood  and  another  whose 
name    has    not    been    published.      Addi- 
tional indictments  are  expected.     Breen 
is  the  prosecutor's  chief  witness.     It  is 
said  that  he  received  $600  for  his  work. 
Mr.   Wood   asserts   that   he   is   innocent. 

The  trial  of  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  in 

Los  Angeles,  for  bribing  or  attempting 
to  bribe  Juror  Bain  in  the  McNamara 
case,  will  begin  on  October  21.  On  the 
charge  that  he  attempted  to  bribe  Juror 
Lockwood  he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
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A  Federal  grand  jury  at  Dai- 
Trusts       las,     Tex.,     has     indicted     the 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York,  John  D.  Archbold  and  six 
other  men  for  violating  the  Sherman  act 
by  conspiring  to  wreck  the  Pierce- 
Fordyce  Oil  Association  by  means  of 
the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company.  This 
indictment,  for  a  criminal  offense,  is  the 
result  of  three  months'  investigation, 
and  it  involves  disobedience  of  the  disso- 
lution decree  of  the  court  in  the  main 
Standard  Oil  case.  It  may  lead  to  pro- 
ceedings for  contempt. Testimony  in 

the  Government's  suit  against  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  in  which 
George  W.  Perkins  is  interested,  will  be 

taken    on    the    16th    in    Chicago. At 

Seattle,  on  the  27th,  witnesses  were 
heard  in  the  suit  against  the  Northwest- 
ern    Lumbermen's     Association. In 

New  York,  the  District  Attorney,  re- 
sponding to  the  answers  of  defendants 
in  the  suit  against  the  Coffee  Trust, 
asserts  that  they  are  insufficient  and 
evasive. -Two  associations  which  sup- 
ply plate  matter,  ready  for  the  press,  to 
thousands  of  weekly  papers  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, were  recently  restrained  by  a 
dissolution  decree.  Each  now  accuses 
the    other    of    disobeying    the    order   by 

using  unfair  methods. Under  a  State 

law,  Mississippi's  Attorney-General  has 
sued  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ken- 
tucky for  $1,615,000. 

It  was  officially  an- 
The  Panama  Canal      nounced    in    London 

on  the  2d  that  the 
British  Government  would  ask  for  sub- 
mission of  the  Panama  toll  controversy 
to  arbitration,  under  the  arbitration 
treaty  of  1908.  The  British  protest 
against  the  exemption  of  American 
coastwise  ships  was  renewed  on  the 
28th  ult.,  with  an  intimation  that  arbitra- 
tion would  be  sought  if  a  satisfactory 
settlement  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached.  It  has  been  understood  at 
Washington  that  our  Government  would 
decline  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  English  newspapers  express 
their  inability  to  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  refuse.  Those  prominently 
identified  abroad  with  the  international 
peace  movement  say  refusal  would  be  a 


severe  blow  to  arbitration.  The  Panama 
Canal  bill  and  the  President's  approval 
of  it  continue  to  be  sharply  criticised  by 

the    European    press. Owing    to    the 

bill's  provisions  concerning  steamship 
lines  owned  or  controlled  by  railroad 
companies,  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
lias  canceled  orders  for  $12,000,000 
worth  of  ships. 

Our  Envoy  in  Cuba     HuSh      S-      G^SOn, 
Beaten  United    States 

charge  d'affaires  at 
Havana,  was  in  conference  with  the 
Cuban  Cabinet  on  the  27th  ult.,  asking 
for  a  prompt  payment  of  the  Reilly 
claim  of  $557,000  for  the  construction 
of  waterworks  at  Cienfuegos.  There 
were  objections.  He  insisted,  having 
been  instructed  to  do  so.  He  declined  a 
check  and  received  payment  in  cash. 
That  evening,  as  he  entered  a  restau- 
rant, his  face  was.  slapped  and  he  was 
knocked  down  by  Enrique  Maza,  a  re- 
porter, who  resented,  he  said,  the 
humiliation  of  Cuba.  Maza  was  knocked 
down  by  E.  W.  Bell,  second  secretary  of 
our  legation,  and  then  arrested,  but 
when  he  was  taken1  before  a  magistrate 
he  was  discharged,  altho  he  admitted  the 
assault.  His  defense  was  "patriotism." 
Mr.  Gibson  protested  against  the  release 
of  the  man,  and  thereupon  the  latter  was 
arrested  again,  but  only  to  be  released 
on  a  bond  of  $500.  Our  Government 
then  protested,  and  Maza  was  arrested 
again  and  sent  to  jail.  In  the  meantime 
several  local  newspapers  had  been  at- 
tacking Mr.  Gibson  in  articles  full  of  the 
vilest  abuse  and  insults.  Lies  about  his 
private  life  and  history  were  printed. 
He  was  called  a  coward  and  an  insect. 
His  face  was  slapped  (in  print),  his  re- 
call was  demanded,  and  all  Yankees 
were  cursed.  One  of  the  papers  is 
owned  by  a  former  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet ;  another  by  Congressman  Fernan- 
dez. Maza  was  made  a  hero,  and  popu- 
lar subscriptions  for  his  benefit  were 
suggested.  But  ample  apologies  were 
given  to  Mr.  Gibson  by  President  Gomez 
and  others  in  high  office,  and  other  for- 
eign legations  exprest  their  indignation. 
Reports  to  Gomez  from  Cuba's  Minister 
at  Washington  caused  some  alarm,  and 
on  the  1st  Gomez  sent  a  long  cable  mes- 
sage to  President  Taft.     He  exprest  re- 
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gret  and  indignation  because  of  the 
assault,  promised  that  Maza  should  be 
justly  punished  and  that  the  newspapers 
should  be  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  ap- 
pealed for  a  friendly  settlement,  fearing, 
he  said,  that  our  Government  might  err 
because  of  exaggerated  reports.  Mr. 
<  ribson,  he  added,  had  been  courteous 
and  affectionate,  and  worthy  of  every 
consideration.  In  conclusion  he  asked 
for  a  cordial  declaration  that  would 
'quiet  our  minds"  and  restore  confi- 
dence.— —In  Santo  Domingo  the  Gov- 
ernment has  regained  possession  of 
Dajabon,  recently  captured  by  the  revo- 
lutionists.  Owing    to    the    reciprocity 

agreement  of  Canada  with  the  West  In- 
dies, the  West  Indies  Fruit  and  Sugar 
Company,  capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  to 
own  plantations,  steamships,  mines, 
docks,  etc.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto,  by  powerful 
Canadian  financial  interests. 

Nicaragua's    Alarming      reports      caused 
Revolution     President  Taft,  on  the  27th 
ult,  to  order  that  the  Tenth 
Regiment  of  Infantry  be    sent    at    once 
from    Panama     to    Nicaragua.      Twelve 
hours    later    this    order    was    rescinded, 
owing    to.   assurances     that     the    rebels 
would    permit    use    of    the    railroad    be- 
tween the  port  of  Corinto  and  the  capi- 
tal, and  that  by  the  3d  inst.  there  would 
be  2,000  American  marines  in  the  coun- 
try.     On    the    28th    200    marines  made 
their  way  to  Leon.     From  that  place  100 
went  on  to  Managua  and  100  returned  to 
Corinto.       On  the  following  day  Rear- 
Admiral  Southerland  arrived  at  Corinto 
on  the   "California,"   and  promptly   dis- 
patched 500  marines  to  repair  and  open 
the  railroad.      His    ship    then  went    to 
Panama  to  bring  back  750  more  marines. 
One  party  of  50  marines,  while  at  work 
on  the  railroad,  was  fired  upon,  and  was 
forced     to    retreat.      At    last     accounts, 
however,  there  had  been  no  other  attack. 
All    the    important     towns     in    western 
Nicaragua,    except     Managua,    Corinto 
and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  are  held  by  the 
rebels,  whose  hatred  of  Americans  is  in- 
tense.     There  has  been  much  suffering 
in  the  towns  which  they  hold,  and  also 
in  Managua,  owing  to  lack  of  food.   The 
situation    in    Matagalpa,  a      town     not 
easily  reached,  causes  anxiety  at  Wash- 
ington.    There   are    125    Americans    in 


Matagalpa.  The  rebels  are  cruel  and 
barbarous  in  their  warfare.  They  have 
repeatedly  fired  on  flags  of  truce.  After 
the  attack  upon  Managua  there  were 
found  on  the  battlefield  the  bodies  of 
twenty- four  women,  who  had  carried 
ammunition  for  the  Government  troops 
and  had  been  slashed  and  butchered  with 
machetes.  The  rebels'  representative  at 
Washington,  General  Altschul,  formerly 
Zelaya's  consul-general  at  New  Orleans, 
asks  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  marines. 
He  has  had  interviews  with  Senator 
Bacon,  who  objects  to  the  presence  of 
the  marines  in  Nicaragua,  and  on  whose 
motion  a  committee  of  Senators  has 
been  appointed  to  make  inquiry.  Alt- 
schul asserts'  that  the  marines  were  sent 
in  the  interest  of  Wall  Street  and  dollar 
diplomacy. 

The  Situation       Orozco,     with  drawing 
in  Mexico  from      Juarez,      avoided 

the    Government    troops 
and  joined  Salaza.    The  two,  having  900 
men,     were     attacked     and     beaten     at 
Ascension,    60   miles    from   Juarez,    and 
76  of  their  soldiers  were  killed.     But  the 
Government   has   not  restrained  the   re- 
mainder   of    Orozco's    army,    which,    in 
small  bands,  has  made  a  reign  of  terror 
in  Sonora,  where  many  cruel  and  atro- 
cious crimes  have  been  committed.     The 
Mormon  colonists  of  Sonora  are  fleeing 
to   save  their   lives,   leaving   their  crops 
and  live  stock,  as  did  the  Mormons  of 
Chihuahua.     Eighty  families  crossed  the 
boundary    last    week.      All    Americans 
must  go,  the  rebels  say.   General  Campa, 
in  a  public  address  at  a  mining  camp, 
said  that  all   of  them  would  be  driven 
out  after  the  16th  inst.    He  sent  word  to 
this    effect    to   the    American    consul    at 
Agua    Prieta,    which    adjoins    Douglas, 
Ariz.     If  they  should  remain,  he  added, 
they  would  lose  their  property  and  per- 
haps  their  lives.     Because  of  this,   our 
Government   has   increased  the   military 
force  on   the  border.     The   rebels   sur- 
rounded the  American  mining  camp  of 
El  Tigre,  last  week,  and  demanded  sur- 
render.    The  miners,   with  whom   were 
nine  women,  preferred  to  fight,  and  the 
attack  was   delayed.     Capturing  Oputo, 
after  a  battle,  the  rebels  threw  dynamite 
bombs    into   houses   to   kill   women   and 
children,   assaulted    young   girls    in    the 
streets    and    made    captives    of    several. 
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Two  American  mining  engineers  em- 
ployed by  the  Mulatos  Company  are  held 
for  $40,000  ransom.  Two  escaped  from 
the  El  Oro  mine  after  killing  three  reb- 
els and  undergoing  great  hardships. 
The  Federal  garrison  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Cananea  copper  mining 
camp,  where  there  are  2,000  Americans. 
Our  Minister  complained  of  this  and  of 
the  burning  of  forty-five  bridges  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  road.  Rebels  raided 
the  Culberson  ranch,  in  Texas,  stole  100 
horses,  and  were  driven  back  by  our 
cavalry.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  Orozco's 
surgeon-general,  has  left  him  and .  re- 
turned to  Oklahoma.  He  asserts  that 
the  rebels  have  killed  foreigners  by  tear- 
ing them  limb  from  limb,  using  horses 
that  pulled  ropes  tied  to  the  victims' 
ankles.  Depressing  reports  come  from 
the  South,  where,  in  the  States  of  Mex- 
ico, Morelos  and  Vera  Cruz  the  Zapa- 
tists  have  been  guilty  of  fiendish  atroc- 
ities. Some  say  the  Madero  Govern- 
ment is  indifferent  or  callous.  A  plot 
for  the  capture  of  the  capital  by  Zapa- 
tists  on  the  16th  was  discovered  last 
Sunday. 

Many  persons  were 
South  America     killed     at     Para,    Brazil, 

last  week,  in  riots  ac- 
companying the  election  of  a  Governor. 
A  newspaper  office  was  burned.  One  of 
the  candidates  was  arrested.  A  man  who 
shot  at  another  candidate  was  lynched. 

Percival       Farquahar,       sometimes 

called  "the  Harriman  of  South  Amer- 
ica," has  procured  the  aid  of  prominent 
bankers  in  New  York,  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin  for  the  consolidation  of  sev- 
eral South  American  railroad  companies, 
whose  lines  extend  northward  from 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo.  His  aim 
is  to  connect  with  certain  Brazilian 
roads,  to  include  these  in  the  combina- 
tion, and  to  construct  tributary  lines 
in  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia. 
Chile  has  planned  extensive  fortifi- 
cations for  the  ports  of  Valparaiso  and 
Talcahuano.  An  order  for  the  guns  has 
been  given  to  a  company  in  this  country. 
Venezuela's  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction is  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  inspecting 
the  School  of  Agriculture  connected 
with  Cornell  University.  His  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  establish  a  similar  insti- 
tution at  Caracas.     A  representative  of 


the  Chilean  Government  is  in  this  coun- 
try studying  our  forestry  methods.  At 
present  he  is  in  the  Adirondacks.  Peru's 
new  President,  Guillermo  Billinghurst, 
formerly  mayor  of  Lima,  whose  acces- 
sion was  recently  proclaimed,  said  in 
his  message  that  he  favored  the  em- 
ployment of  specialists  from  this  country 
in  Peru,  and  the  investment  there  of 
United  States  capital. Castro,  for- 
merly President  of  Venezuela,  has 
bought  property  in  Spain,  and  has  told 
the  Spanish  Government  that  he  desires 
to  live  in  that  country  quietly,  being- 
weary  of  political  conspiracies  and  in- 
trigues.  A  new  revolt  in  Ecuador,  led 

by  Colonel  Bejerano,  has  been  checked 
by  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionists  at  a 
small  town  near  Guayaquil. 

Irish  N  a  tionalists 
Britain  and  Ireland     are     angry     at     the 

granting  of  the  use 
of  the  Belfast  City  Hall  for  the  signing 
of  the  Unionist  anti-home-rule  covenant 
on  September  29.  The  British  War  Of- 
fice has  refused  an  application  for  dis- 
used rifles  for  the  new  organization 
called  the  "Citizen  Volunteers  of  Ire- 
land," which  is  said  to  follow  non- 
political  lines,  but  which  has  for  a  prime 
mover  Robert  James  McMordie,  Union- 
ist member  of  Parliament  for  East  Bel- 
fast, and  former  Lord  Mayor  of  Bel- 
fast.  The  North  German   Gazette  of 

Berlin  quotes  a  statement   from  the  In- 
dian press  to  the  effect  that  a  commission 
now  in  session  at  Simla  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Field  Marshal  Sir  William  (i. 
Nicholson  will  propose  to  disband   over 
twenty  native  regiments  and  send  home 
six  English  battalions.     This  commission 
was  appointed  mainly  to  discuss  whether 
Indian  military  expenditure  could  be  re- 
duced   without     an     impairment    of    ef- 
ficiency.      The     Manchester     Guardian 
(Liberal)     says    that    the    British    com- 
manders   in     India    doubt    the    fighting 
value  of  the  native  troops.     Some  of  the 
southern  Indian  regiments  were  disband- 
ed   some    years    ago   by    Field    Marshal 
Viscount  Kitchener   (now  British  Agent 
and  Consul-General  in  Egypt).     The  re- 
forms will  affect  Bengali  and  Sikh  regi- 
ments   in    especial,   the   Guardian    says; 
adding  that  the   Sikhs,   supposed   to   be 
the  flower   of   the   Indian  army,   are    no 
longer  efficient.    It  is  suggested  that  this 
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may  be  a  euphemism  for  disaffection. 
A  large  number  of  Egyptian  Na- 
tionalists were  arrested  on  August  26  at 
Cairo,  charged  with  displaying  seditious 

posters. Failure  to  go  to  the  relief  of 

vessels  in  distress  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  two  years'  imprisonment, 
according  to  a  notice  sent  to  ships'  cap- 
tains on  August  26  by  the  British  Board 

of  Trade. Six  colleries  at  Llwynypia, 

in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  Wales,  are  idle, 
owing  to  a  wage  dispute. 

The  French  Cabinet 
French  Notes  has  instructed  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  to  call 
upon  the  school  teachers'  unions  to  dis- 
solve in  consequence  of  certain  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  their  National  Federa- 
tion Congress.  The  Cabinet  considered 
that  the  educators  of  youth  were  serious- 
ly endangering  secular  education  by  ad- 
hering to  anti-patriotic  works  and  de- 
cided that  the  attitude  of  the  unions  was 
intolerable.  The  votes  of  the  national 
congress  which  principally  displeased  the 
Cabinet  were  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  the  propaganda  of  the  "Sou  du 
Soldat,"  an  organization  which,  under 
the  guise  of  assisting  soldiers  during  ser- 
vice, propagates  anti-militarism,  and  the 
determination  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  next  congress  of  the  General  Labor 

Confederation. The   French  Minister 

of  War  has  issued  a  circular  informing 
officers  of  the  Reserve  who  belong  to 
certain  so-called  military  leagues  that 
they  must  decide  between  giving  up  the 
leagues  or  ceasing  to  be  officers.  These 
leagues,  one  of  which  is  Masonic  and  the 
other  hostile  to  Freemasonry,  have  their 
origin  in  more  or  less  harmless  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  friendship  which 
have  gradually  acquired  a  political  char- 
acter incompatible  with  discipline. 

Emissaries  sent  by 
France  and  Morocco  the  French  com- 
mander to  Mara- 
kesh,  Morocco,  where  eight  French  offi- 
cers and  the  French  consul,  M.  Maigret, 
have  been  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  El 
Hiba,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  tried  in 
vain  to  ransom  their  compatriots.  They 
were  unable  to  gain  access  to  the  prison- 
ers or  news  of  them.  The  Frenchmen 
were  surrendered  to  El  Hiba  by  the  Ka'id 
El  Glaoui,  and  are  said  to  be  held  as 


hostages,  being  protected  by  a  special 
guard  against  the  more  fanatical  mem- 
bers of  the  pretender's  forces.  The  fly- 
ing column,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Mangin,  has  been  given  full  liberty  of 
action  to  proceed  to  the  succor  of  the 
hostages,  if  that  course  seems  the  best 
( ne.       They    are,    however,    kept    busy 


MULAI  YUSEF:  THE  NEW  SULTAN 
A  French  journalist  writes  of  Mulai  Hand's  brothei 
and  successor  as  Sultan  of  Morocco:  "A  good  man, 
supple,  docile,  in  any  event  exempt  from  ambition : 
qualities  which  will  make  him  an  excellent  instrument 
in  the  firm  and  skilful  hands  of  General  Lyautey." 

blocking  the  progress  of  El  Hiba's  men 
toward  Fez  and  Mazagan.  Bad  feeling 
has  been  developed  in  France  by  the  re- 
port that  the  Spaniards  in  Morocco  have 
supplied  the  enemy  with  arms.  An  offi- 
cial report  on  the  subject  has  been  called 

for    by    the     French    Government. 

Southern  Morocco  is  wholly  beyond 
French  control ;  so  is  the  central  portion. 
Most  of  the  country  is  described  by 
newspaper  correspondents  as  demi- 
pacifiee,  and  only  the  coast  line  as  "paci- 
fied." There  are  said  to  be  48,000 
Frenchmen  under  arms  in  Morocco,  and 
the  Resident-General,  General  Lyautey, 
who  is  now  at  Paris  in  conference  with 
the  Ministry,  wants  30,000  more.  The 
successor  of  General  Moinier  as  com- 
mander under  the  Resident-General  is, 
as  has  been  reported  in  this  department 
of  The  Independent,  Gen.  Franchet 
d'Esperey,  who  formerly  commanded  the 
Twenty-eighth  Infantry  Division  at 
Chambery.  Born  at  Mostaganem  in 
1856,  this  officer  was  graduated  from  the 
military  college  at  St.  Cyr  sixth  in  his 
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class.  In  1881  he  took  part  in  the  Tu- 
nisian campaign.  After  a  course  in  the 
War  College  he  went  to  Tonkin,  French 
Indo-China.  On  his  return,  as  captain, 
he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  was  attached  to  the  General 
Staff,  and,  later,  was  again  sent  to 
Tunis.  Since  then  he  has  seen  active 
service  in  China.  He  is  one  of  the 
youngest  French  division  commanders. 

On  August  28  a 
The  Turco-Italian  War     squadron    of  six 

Italian  warships 
anchored  off  Beirut,  Syria.  The  vessels 
had  previously  reconnoitered  the  port  of 
Jaffa,  in  Palestine,  and  the  Syrian  ports 
of  Haifa  and  Acre.  The  city  of  Beirut 
has  a  Turkish  garrison  and  is  said  to  be 
well  patrolled:  The  populations  of  the 
Syrian  coast  towns  dread  a  repetition  of 

the       February      bombardment. The 

Italian  Foreign  Minister,  the  Marquis 
di  San  Guiliano,  has  stated  that  his  gov- 
ernment will  not  keep  the  ^Egean  Isl- 
ands,    now     occupied. The     foreign 

consuls  have  informed  the  Cretan  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Powers  will  prevent 
any  armed  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Samos ;  and  French  and  British  cruisers 
have  been  despatched  to  the  scene.  A 
plot  to  send  Cretan  volunteers  to  Samos, 
to  seize  the  island  and  to  raise  the  Greek 

Mag,     was     uncovered. General     Ca- 

neva  has  started  for  Rome  to  discuss 
Tripolitan  military  questions  with  the 
War  Minister.  The  Italian  troops  un- 
der General  Gario  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Regdaline,  thus  initiat- 
ing a  movement  toward  the  interior  of 
Tripoli,  and  controlling  the  caravan 
routes  from  the  Tunisian  frontier  to 
Zuara  and  Regdaline.— — Rumors  of 
peace  negotiations  between  Turkey  and 
Italy  are  recurrent. 

Turkey  and  the  A  demonstration  against 
Near  East  *ne  Government  by  sixty 
gendarmes,  commanded 
bv  two  officers,  took  place  in  the  Galata 
district  of  Constantinople  on  August  29. 
The  mutinous  men  were  promptly  sur- 
rounded by  loyal  troops,  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Two  days  earlier  the  Ser- 
vian Minister  to  Turkey  denied  the  re- 
ports of  a  massacre  by  Turks  at  Sianitza. 
The  state  of  panic  among  Christians  on 
or  near  the  Montenegrin  frontier  was, 
however,  brought  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 


ment's   attention,    and    the    Government 

gave    promises    to    maintain    order. 

The  Albanian  question  seems  to  have 
been  settled,  the  Albanian  chiefs  at  Pris- 
tina   having   accepted   the   Government's 

terms  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Referring  to  the  proposal  of  Count 
Berchtold,  Austro  -  Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  looking  toward  obtaining  au- 
tonomy for  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey,  the  Ottoman  Government  has 
notified  its  diplomatic  representatives 
that,  if  they  are  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  shall  give  notice  of  the  Porte's 
refusal  to  hear  proposals  affecting  inter- 
nal policy.  The  Berchtold  proposal  was 
made  on  the  eve  of  the  eighty-second 
birthday  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
This  invitation  to  the  great  Powers  to 
engage  in  "conversations"  upon  the  Bal- 
kan question  is  not  everywhere  described 
in  the  same  terms,  but  the  object  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  is  stated 
to  be  "to  co-ordinate  the  several  efforts 
made  by  the  Powers  in  the  interest  of 
Balkan  peace  and  of  the  status  quo!'  It 
is  deemed  expedient  to  give  the  Porte 
"organized  European  encouragement"  in 
well  doing,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Bal- 
kan states'  a  policy  of  patience.  These 
vague  suggestions  have  for  the  most  part 
been  welcomed,  or  treated  with  reserve, 
by  the  European  press.  So  far  from 
declaring  for  intervention,  Count  Berch- 
told himself  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
there  is  no  thought  of  calling  a  congress 
or  a  conference,  or  of  demanding  auton- 
omy for  Albania  or  Macedonia.  "In 
short,  it  is  a  question  of  strengthening 
Turkey  by  a  'measured  decentralization' 
which  would  not  involve  the  danger  of 
the  creation  of  new  Balkan  states."  As 
for  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  these 
suggestions  emanate  from  Austria,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  that  country  says 
that  his  government 

"has  never  occupied  a  stronger  situation  in 
the  Balkans  and  with  Tuncey.  Italy  being 
absorbed  with  the  Tripolitan  campaign,  and 
Russia' still  busy  with  military  and  naval  re- 
organization, besides  being  hypnotized  by  the 
Persian  and  Chinese  problems,  it  is  .Austria 
who  becomes,  momentarily,  arbiter  of  the 
l.evanl. 

There  has  so  Ear  been  shown  by  the  vari- 
ous Powers  a  disposition  to  play  a  wait- 
ing game,  and  above  all  to  see  to  what 
extent  Austria-Hungary  is  selfish  in  its 
proposals. 


The  Mistakes  of  Advertisers 


BY  STEPHEN   I.   COLVIN 

[Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  psychologists  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  question  of  advertising  in  order  to  determine  by  actual  experiments  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  various  methods.  This  article  by  the  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  gives  some  of  the  results  of  these  studies  in  such  a  practical  way  that  the  reader 
can    apply    the   principles   for   himself. — Editor.] 


UNTIL  recently  the  White  Rock 
sign  at  the  head  of  Times  Square 
flashed  forth  its  message  over 
the  radiant  path  of  New  York's  Great 
White  Way.  Now  the  onsweep  of  the 
city's  progress  has  removed  it,  and  the 
most  effective  of  all  of  the  electric  dis- 
plays on  Broadway  is  but  a  memory. 
This  sign  combined  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  three  essentials  of  successful  adver- 
tising. In  the  first  place,  it  gained  the 
attention.  This  it  did  in  part  because  its 
position  was  such  that  it  stood  out 
among  all  of  the  other  electric  devices  in 
the  neighborhood.  Further  than  this, 
the  nature  of  the,  sign  itself  was  such 
as  to  at  once  catch  the  eye  and  arouse 
the  interest.  In  the  second  place,  this 
sign  not  only  secured  attention,  but  it 
held  the  attention  long  enough  to  make 
an  impression  and  stamp  itself  on  the 
memory.  This  it  did  by  joining  its  most 
striking  feature,  the  clock  in  the  center, 
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outlined  in  lire,  with  the  clever  epigram 
beneath,  "The  water  for  all  time."  Here 
was  a  clear  sense  impression  joined  to  a 
definite  association,  and  the  psychologist 
has  shown  us  that  impression  and  asso- 
ciation are  the  two  requisites  for  mem- 
ory. But  the  White  Rock  sign  did  more 
than  gain  the  attention  and  fix  itself  on 
the  memory ;  it  created  a  desire  and  cer- 
tainly must  have  secured  results.  How 
many  countless  thousands  of  the  city's 
dwellers  and  of  the  passing  throng  have 
looked  upon  it  some  hot  August  evening, 
and  looking  have  seen  the  flow  of  its 
mimic  waters,  as  they  gushed  in  a  pul- 
sating electric  stream  from  the  two 
fountains  at  its  sides ;  have  sensed  the 
refreshing  green  tints  of  its  color 
scheme  and  have  thought  of  sparkling 
springs  amid  mosses  and  ferns.  Thus 
looking,  they  have  longed  to  drink,  as  in 
boyhood,  and  quench  their  thirst  in  the 
delicious  coolness. 

Farther  down  Broadway,  near  Herald 
Square,  there  stands  another  sign,  more 
elaborate  than  the  White  Rock  adver- 
tisement, and  even  more  suited  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  passerby.  This  sign 
depicts  the  famous  Ben  Hur  chariot  race, 
above  which  are  various  announcements 
that  appear  one  by  one  for  a  brief  space 
of  time.  Of  the  millions  that  have  seen 
this  sign  but  few  have  forgotten  it. 
They  can  recall  in  imagination  the  gal- 
loping steeds,  the  flowing  robe  of  the 
charioteer,  the  flaming  torches  and  the 
brilliant  colors.  But  how  many  can  tell 
what  are  the  advertisements  above?  And 
"there's  the  rub."  This  sign  stands  out 
as  a  conspicuous  failure  among  the  many 
on  the  Great  White  Way.  It  has  missed 
the  essential  principle  of  all  successful 
advertising,  namely,  that  of  creatine  a 
desire  for  the  goods  advertised.  The 
chariot  race  has  no  connection  with  the 
manv  advertisements  that  are  fitfully 
displayed  above  it.     They  come  and  go 
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JI  (M>rado%cation 


Oh,  how  cool  and  delight- 
ful! And—if  you  choose 
aright— the  journey  is  an 
added  pleasure.  Just 
board  the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 


Such  perfect  service  wii!  make  a 

new  saying  for  you- — "all  the 
comforts  oi  the  Roc^y  Mountain 
Limited." 

Ev^rv  nfctfy  of  bed  ami'  ta&e- 
mttsic.'lounging  iuxuffes— even  fhing 
you    sive    of  ihi$  day   m   ywur   calr 

77r#    Col  or  a  Jo  Flyer 

fiY*ry  morninK  from  St,  1 

oitn-r  Kotk  WiiixI.iumUirlttjitia  if 

from  CrucsiSW-  Sf,  U*ui*.  Ku*n*iw  i": 


A   MATTER   OF    EMPHASIS    (I) 

This    railroad    gives    chief    place    to    the    delights    of    a 

summer   resort 

in  seeming  endless  succession,  but  the 
bystander  is  looking  for  the  flashing 
forth  of  the  picture  beneath ;  he  is  think- 
ing of  its  perfection  and  ingenuity,  and 
he  pays  but  slight  heed  to  the  announce- 
ments above.  The  very  elaborateness  of 
the  picture  serves  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  advertisements  themselves 
and  they  are  promptly  forgotten,  if  they 
are  ever  noticed. 

There  is  a  third  electric  display  among 
the  galaxy  on  Broadway  that  deserves 
mention  as  an  example  of  what  is  essen- 
tially bad  in  advertising.  This  is  a  re- 
cently added  creation,  the  product  of  an 
ingenious  but  perverted  fancy.  It  de- 
picts an  uncouth  Brownie  grasping  and 
hanging  by  the  bristles  of  two  upright 
toothbrushes.  One  of  these  is  sustain- 
ing his  weight,  while  the  other  is  losing 
its  bristles  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that 
the  safety  of  the  Brownie  seems  in 
danger  and  you  expect  that  at  any  mo- 
ment he  will  tumble  down  a  hundred  feel 
to  the  pavement  below  and  end  his  in- 
glorious career.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  advertisement  if  he 
did.  for  who  desires  to  associate  a  tooth- 


brush with  such  an  unpleasant  figure? 
We  are  not  even  imprest  by  the  state- 
ment that  informs  us  that  Blank's  (I 
have  forgotten  the  name ;  we  usually 
forget  unpleasant  things)  brushes  never 
lose  their  bristles;  we  do  feel,  however, 
that  toothbrushes  and  Brownies  should 
not  keep  company  and  we  do  not  care 
for  the  kind  of  a  brush  that  forms  such 
associations.  This  Brownie  advertise- 
ment goes  one  step  further  in  the  wrong 
direction  than  does  the  Ben  Hur  sign ; 
the  latter  fails  to  create  a  positive  desire, 
while  the  former  induces  a  negative  one. 
We  simply  do  not  want  the  brush. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  billion 
dollars  are  spent  annually  in  advertising, 
and  at  least  a  quarter  of  this  sum  is  en- 
tirely wasted.  Not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  advertisements  constructed  are 
thoroly  effective,  while  the  large  major- 
ity produce  results  that  are  far  below 
the  possibilities  of  properly  devised 
advertisements.  The  one  desire  that 
seems  to  possess  the  advertiser  is  to  get 
the  attention,  never  mind  at  what  cost. 
A  large  number  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
make    a    permanent    impression    and    to 


California 

and  Colorado 

Very  low   excursion   rates  there  and   back 


I  •  Trflrk 


Santa  Fe 
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i  th«     continent    on    tne    luxuriOUl 

California  Limned  ak>ni{  the  nutonc 
Santj  I  e  1  rail,  (topping  en  route  tu  *ce 
CoiOl  *•  1.4  nj. 
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A    MATTER   OF   EMPHASIS    (II) 

T 1 1  i  -    railroad    places   the   com  fori    (if   travel    fust. 

W'liieh  is  t lie  more  effective? 
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THIS    ADVERTISEMENT    TRICKS    YOU    BY    A 

MISLEADING  HEADING 
Does  it  impress  you  in  favor  of  the  article  advert'sed? 

create  a  desire.  Many  advertisers  seem 
to  take  infinite  pains  to  emphasize  the 
wrong  thing.  For  example,  the  railroad 
that  solicits  your  patronage  should  not 
exploit  the  resort  that  it  carries  you  to 
and  ignore  the  comforts  of  travel  on  the 
road  itself.  There  is  more  than  one  way 
to  reach  your  destination.  Compare  the 
two  accompanying  advertisements  of  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Santa  Fe  railroads, 
and  notice  which  is  the  more  effective 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  road  itself. 
One  makes  you  wish  to  go  to  Colorado, 
the  other  to  travel  by  the  Santa  Fe. 

A  similar  mistake  in  emphasis  is.  the 
familiar  device  of  using  a  catchword  or 
phrase  that  is  in  the  public  mind,  thus 
gaining  the  attention,  but  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  has  no  relation  to 
the  advertisement  as  such.  The  accom- 
panying advertisement  of  Pears'  soap  is 
at  fault  in  this  particular.  Your  atten- 
tion is  at  once  arrested  by  the  question, 
"Who  will  be  the  next  President?"  You 
soon  see  that  you  have  been  tricked, 
however,  and  a  mild  resentment  against 
the  advertisement  is  likely  to  be  aroused 
for  this  reason.  This  is  such  an  obvious 
violation  of  an  elementary  psychological 


principle  that  it  seems  strange  that  it  is 
still  so  often  made. 

The  majority  of  advertisements  are 
not  simple  and  direct  enough.  They  try 
to  cover  too  many  points;  say  too  many 
things;  give  too  much  information.  A 
single  advertisement,  to  be  thoroly  effec- 
tive, should  emphasize  a  few  clearly  pre- 
sented features,  and  should  say  what  it 
has  to  say  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble. With  this  principle  in  mind,  com- 
pare the  advertisement  of  Jap  Rose  soap 
and  of  Sapolio.  Both  occupy  approxi- 
mately the  same  space,  but  the  former 
has  too  much  detail  in  its  illustration, 
and  too  much  discussion ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  is  simple,  direct  and 
holds  the  attention  to  one  essential  fact. 
This  is  emphasized  in  both  the  reading 
matter  and  in  the  picture,  while  the  Jap 
Rose  advertisement  is  indefinite  both  in 
picture  and  in  wording.  It  fails  to  make 
its  points.  It  is  also  at  fault,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  advertisements  of  this 
character,  in  employing  print  so  fine  that 
an  effort  is  required  to  read  it.  The  re- 
sulting eye  strain  leaves  an  unfavorable 


mg  else  starts  the  dirt 
floor*  or  }i,  jufeU. 

^wi«6bfe*ure-u8eSa 


SIMPLICITY   VS.    COMPLEXITY    (I) 

This  advertisement  makes  a  direct  unequivocal   appeal 
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SIMPLICITY  VS.   COMPLEXITY   (II) 

This  advertisement  distracts  the  attention  with  the 

multiplicity  of  irrelevant  material 

impression.  This  is  invariably  a  fatal 
error  in  advertising.  Better  no  state- 
ment at  all  than  one  that  is  difficult  to 
read.  It  alone  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  what  is  offered  for 
sale. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  pictures 
are  an  effective  means  of  gaining  the 
attention  and  pushing  home  the  points 
that  the  advertisement  aims  to  empha 
size.  An  interesting  fact  has  been  dis- 
covered, however,  in  a  series  of  investi- 
gations recently  concluded  by  Dr.  E.  K. 
Strong,  of  Columbia  University,  namely, 
that  about  half  of  the  persons  whose 
advertising  preferences  he  investigated 
placed  '  the  picture  advertisement  high 
and  the  "copy"  or  reading  matter  adver- 
tisement low,  while  the  other  half 
showed  just  the  opposite  tendency,  pre- 
ferring advertisements  with  reading  mat- 
ter as  their  main  feature.  He  therefore 
concludes  that  the  most  effective  adver- 
tisements combine  both  the  reading  mat- 
ter and  the  picture.  The  accompanying 
illustration  of  an  IVory  soap  advertise- 
ment   is   exclusively   a   picture   advertise- 


ment. It  is. well  executed  and  makes  its 
point  in  a  very  definite  manner,  but  it 
would  not  strongly  appeal  to  those  who 
are  attracted  principally  by  the  copy  fea- 
tures of  an  advertisement. 

In  employing  pictures  as  a  medium  of 
advertising  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  pictures  that  suggest  action  are  par- 
ticularly effective  not  only  in  attracting 
the  attention,  but  also  in  making  a  per- 
manent impression.  A  picture  that  does 
not  suggest  action  has,  as  a  rule,  much 
less  value.  Compare  the  two  advertise- 
ments of  military  schools  in  the  accom- 
panying list  of  illustrations,, and  you  will 
at  once  see  the  possibility  of  suggesting 
action  by  means  of  a  picture.  The  Culver 
Academy  advertisement  is  activity  itself ; 
it  expresses  the  fighting  spirit  and  thus 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  human  instincts. 
The  Staunton  Academy  advertisement, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  in  other  re- 
spects well  executed,  lacks  the  spirit  that 
characterizes  its  rival. 

The  appeal  to  instinct  or  deep-seated 
interest  is  often  the  most  potent  means 


I  " Thank  Goodness— it  floats!" 


Mow    DOES    I  HIS    l\l  PRESS    YOl 
A    good    example   of    .1    picture   advertisement.      Many 
I'l'ison^    take    exception    in    such    an    advertisement 
pi    ferring   a    "copy"   advert isemenl 
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Become  Physical!?  Strong  and  Self-Reliant -Men 


Mil 


i  ( -  .  YDiiMsl*,    <  ;a  rve£»wt&l.: 


ACTION    VS.    REPOSE    (I) 
This  picture  is  tense  with  action 

of  creating  a  desire.  Such  an  appeal  is 
most  successfully  made  in  the  accom- 
panying advertisement  of  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence.  Love  of 
home,  devotion  to  family,  pride  in 
achievement  for  the  sake  of  those  that 
are  nearest  and  dearest,  are  all  stimu- 
lated in  the  striking  picture  that  intro- 
duces the  reading  matter.  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  study  the  various  adver- 
tisements that  are  prepared  by  this 
school.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  same  character  as  the  one  illustrated 
in  this  article.  They  make  an  appeal  to 
some  strong  desire  or  ambition,  and 
their  ''pulling  power"  must  be  for  this 
reason  great. 

Advertisements  cannot  rely  solely  or. 
argument  or  on  emotional  appeal  to  in- 
sure success.  The  general  "atmosphere" 
of  the  advertisement  is  also  important. 
There  should  be  nothing  to  offend  the 
taste  or  create  a  repulsion.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  how  such  an  attitude 
of  mild  disgust  may  be  created  by  em- 
phasizing some  unpleasant  feature,  as  in 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  lor  Manly  Boys 
.355  Bnys  /r.im  4$  States  List  session.     Larg\ 
United   Stales.     /!,. 
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■ 
pool  and  a 
dr'lis  and  ex-,, 

■ 
Out  tutorial  system.     . 
fifty-two  years    old. 


AC  IK  ).\    VS.    REPOSE    (II) 

This    picture    suggests    repose.       Which    is    the    more 

effective    in    gaining   and    holding    the   attention? 


the  case  of  the  toothbrush  sign  on 
Broadway.  The  same  error  is  found  in 
an  advertisement  of  White  Star  coffee, 
that  associates  the  beverage  with  three 
slimy  frogs.  A  similar  mistake  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes  advertisement.  The  picture  is 
striking,  but  is  not  likely  to  stimulate  the 
appetite.  Indeed,  the  effect  is  just  the 
opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Camp- 
bell's soup  advertisement  suggests  some- 
thing delicious  to  eat ;  ■  it  succeeds  ir? 
creating  an  appetite.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  since  the  days  of  "Sunny  Jim," 
of  "Force"  advertising  fame,  the  manu- 


They  expect  big  things  of  you 


Do 


Do  you  want   to  '"make  rckI"  ihe  way  the  family  believe  you 

nv.ni  yuur  father' >.  proud  expectations-  your  mother'--  confident  hop,..     .. 

Do  you  want  to  do  the  things  >.<-...(h  while   that  brothers  and   -i-ter-   ix-iieve   vw    a- 

capable  of  doing; 

You  can  take  your  place  among  men  as  one  nho  really  lounis  (or  somethin" 
You  can  become  a  man  with  a  trained  brain,  capable  u;  difertiu;<  i.'irn-rs  in-'cid  o' 
k-ing  directed,  You  can  do  all  this  with  tile  help  ol  the  American  School  hi 
Correspondence  if  yon  will  Fill  in  and  Mail  the  Coupon. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDED 

_,_,      CHJCACO  V  S.A. 


A   STRONG   APPEAL   TO    A    FUNDAMENTAL 
INSTINCT 

facturers  of  food  products  have  been 
particularly  prone  to  advertise  their 
wares  thru  the  medium  of  some  uncouth 
figure.  The  motive  behind  this  kind  of 
advertising  is  quite  apparent.  The  de- 
sire to  secure  attention  without  consid- 
ering anything  else  is  responsible  for 
such  an  evident  mistake. 

A  considerable  number  of  food  adver- 
tisers who  do  not  fall  into  this  error 
nevertheless  generally  ignore  the  appe- 
tizing qualities  1)$  their  product,  or  give 
them  but  a  secondary  place  at  the  best. 
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M  "Mother:  I  just  love  it!"  J^ 

/"\F  course  she  just  "loves"  such  a  soup  as  this.  For  where  is 
^"^  a  youngster's  heart  at  meal  time?  Or  anyone  else's,  for 
that  matter?  And  what  satisfies  this  universal  longing  any 
better  than  one  o'f 

if<mM$L  -Soups 

A  QUESTION  OF  TASTE   (I) 

This   advertisement  creates   a   desire   for   the   food 
advertised 


They  place  greater  and  generally  undue 
emphasis  on  some  feature  that  possesses 
far  less  pulling  power.  Just  at  present 
it  is  the  wholesomeness  and  strength- 
giving  qualities  of  these  foods  that  are 
given  the  first  place  in  these  advertise- 
ments. For  example,  the  "Postum"  ap- 
peal is  largely  from  the  standpoint  of 
hygiene.  The  nourishing  properties  of 
Postum  and  the  dangers  of  coffee  are 
dwelt  upon  almost  exclusively.  "There's 
a  reason,"  but  probably  not  the  most 
powerful  one,  to  induce  the  coffee  drink- 
er to  give  up  his  beverage  and  substitute 
Postum.  James  has  urged  with  no  little 
truth  in  his  larger  psychology  that  we 
eat  and  drink  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
eating  and  of  drinking,  not  for'  some 
ulterior  purpose,  such  as  strengthening 
the  brain  cells  or  adding  to  our  avoir- 
dupois. It  is  not  altogether  true,  how- 
ever, that  considerations  of  the  whole- 
someness and  health-giving  qualities  of 
foods  make  no  appeal  to  the  consumer. 
This  Strong  has  shown  in  the  investiga- 
tion previously  referred  to.  His  sub- 
jects placed  advertisements  of  foods  that 
set  forth  their  purity  and  strength- 
giving  character  relatively  high  in  the 
list.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  appeal  has  weight,  but  it  is  surely 
inferior  to  an  appeal  based  on  the  deli- 
cious qualities  of  the  foods  advertised. 
Tt  is  certain  thai  the  joy  that  comes  in 
eating  what  is  pleasing  to  the  taste 
should  never  be  passed  over  slightingly, 


as  is  often  the  case  in  many  of  the  food 
advertisements  of  the  present  day. 

Among  the  most  important  facts  that 
the  advertiser  should  constantly  keep  in 
mind,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
discussed,  are  the  following : 

(1)  To  gain  the  attention  is  the  first 
requisite  of  successful  advertising,  but 
this  alone  is  worthless.  It  is  futile  to 
arouse  the  attention  unless  an  impression 
can  be  made  and  a  desire  created. 

(2)  Every  portion  of  the  advertise- 
ment should  have  a  reference  to  this  de- 
sire. There  is  no  place  for  irrelevant 
material.  It  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  is 
positively  injurious,  since  it  serves  to 
distract  the  attention  from  the  essential 
features  of  the  advertisement. 

(3)  This  desire  may  be  stimulated  in 
various  ways,  by  argument,  by  sugges- 
tion, by  appeal  to  the  fundamental  in- 
stincts and  interests.  This  last  appeal  is 
the  most  potent  of  all.  Ambition,  pride, 
rivalry,  love  of  social  approval,  curiosity, 
the  play  impulse,  the  hunting  impulse, 
the  hoarding  and  saving  impulse,  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  appetite,  the  tend- 
ency to  sympathize  with  others  and  other 


\    QUES1  [ON    Ol      I   \ST-K    ill) 

This  advertisemenl   .11   once  attracts  the  attention,   1  > u  1 
does   it    whel    the   appetite? 
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powerful  instincts  lie  at  the  basis  of  such 
appeals. 

(4)  The  most  successful  advertise- 
ments avoid  complexity  in  their  presen- 
tation. Their  illustrations  are  simple 
and  their  reading  matter  is  brief  and  to 
the  point.  And  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
good  advertising. 

(5)  The  atmosphere  of  the  advertise- 
ment .must  'be  considered.  It  should  al- 
ways be  in  good  taste;  there  should  be 
nothing  that  either  directly  or  indirectly 
offends  the  prejudices  or  the  judgment. 

(6)  The  form  of  the  advertisement  is 
important.  It  should  be  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  The  type  in  particular 
should  be  clear  and  sufficiently  large  to 
be  easily  read.  Fine  print  should  never 
be  employed. 

(7)  The  position  that  the  advertise- 
ment occupies  is  also  a  matter  of  signifi- 
cance. The  good  advertisement  must 
avoid  bad  company.  It  must  not  appear 
with  advertisements  that  are  cheap,  vul- 
gar or  poorly  constructed.  Further,  it 
should  not  be  assigned  to  a  crowded 
space,  never  mind  how  popular  this  space 
seems  to  be. 

(8)  The  most  effective  advertise- 
ments combine  both  the  picture  and  the 
copy  features.  Neither  should  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  if  the 
widest  possible  appeal  is  sought. 

(9)  The  picture  advertisement  should 
suggest  some  form  of  action,  and  this 
should  directly  bear  upon  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  advertisement.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  action  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  advertisement  as  such  dis- 
tracts the  attention. 

(10)  Recent  investigations  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  various  appeals  in 
advertisements  show  that  the  wholesome- 
ness  or  durability  of  the  product,  the  age 
and  reliability  of  the  firm,  the  pleasure 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  article 
advertised  and  its  popularity  have  great 
pulling  power.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  better  class  of  purchasers  at  least,  art 
emphasis  on  cheapness,  the  giving  of 
prizes  and  presents,  excessive  boasting  as 
to  the  value  of  the  article  advertised, 
letters  of  recommendation,  accounts  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  firm  and  the  extent 
of  the  manufacturing  plant  tend  to  cre- 
ate distrust  and  even  disgust. 

( 1  1 )  As  a  medium  of  advertising  the 
daily  paper  is  probably  not  as  efficient  as 


The  World  Wants 

Brainy  Men 

"Brain*"  are  always  m  demand  and  are  paid  a  "premium,"  be- 
cause brainy  men  do  things. 

Brains  wear  out  as  certainly  as  the  body  if  not  properly  nourished. 

Grape-Nuts 

is  a  true  Brain  and  Body  Food.  It  nourishes  and  strengthens. the 
nerve  centres  — feeds  the  nerve  cell?. 

Daily  wear  and  tear  is  replaced  by  die  natural  food  elements 
stored  by  Nature  in  the  Wheat  and  Barley  of  which  Grape-Nuts  is 
made. 

Grape-Nuts  food  doe*  much  to  keep  one  right  for  business  or  frolic. 

"There's  A  Reason" 


ftsule  Cm*  MkIl,  U.  S.  A. 


DO  WE  EAT  BECAUSE  WE  LIKE  TO,  OR  TO 
INCREASE  THE  STRENGTH  OF  OUR  BRAIN 
CELLS? 

is  sometimes  supposed.  The  greater  the 
news  value  of  the  paper  the  less  its 
advertising  value  per  reader.  But  a 
small  number  of  persons  habitually  read 
the  advertisements.  During  the  recent 
"Titanic"  disaster  the  advertising  value 
of  the  daily  press  must  have  fallen  off 
greatly.  Everybody  was  eager  for  the 
news ;  they  cared  little  for  anything  else 
in  the  paper. 

(12)  Finally  it  should  be  remembered 
that  an  article  that  has  no  merit  in  itself 
is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  success- 
ful thru  advertising.  The  advertisement 
cannot  perform  a  miracle ;  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  All  that  it  can  do 
is  to  emphasize  merit  where  it  exists ;  it 
cannot  make  this  merit.  The  public, 
when  once  fooled,  is  likely  to  remember 
the  fact.  Even  if  a  sham  succeeds  be- 
cause it  is  advertised,  this  success  is  pur- 
chased at  an  economic  waste.  It  is  posi- 
tively immoral  to  advertise  a  sham.  The 
principle  has  thus  an  ethical  as  well  as  a 
commercial  import.  The  ethics  of  adver- 
tising all  reputable  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  beginning  to  recognize, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  these  papers  and 
magazines  and  to  the  public  as  well. 

Urbana,    III. 


A  Visit  to  John   Masefield 


BY   JOHN  COURNOS 

[Those  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  "coming  men''  are  now  talking  more  of  John 
Masefield  than  of  anyone  else,  so  we  are  gla:l  to  present  to  our  readers  this  recent  inter- 
view by  a  young  American  journalist  now  visiting  England  for  the  first  lime.  We  recognized 
Masefield's  ability  in  the  first  book  of  his  that  came  to  our  desk,  "On  the  Spanish  Main" 
(reviewed  August  30,  1906),  an  unpretentious  volume  which  professed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  the  narratives  of  the  pirates  of  Panama,  but  which  was  really  a  very 
skilful  reconstruction  of  the  romantic  history  of  that  period.  In  our  issue  of  May  23,  19 12, 
we  reviewed  his  volume  of  verse,  "The  Everlasting  Mercy  and  the  Widow  in  the  Bye 
Street,"  and  in  the  issue  of  May  30  print  ed  a  general  critique  of  his  work  by  Mary 
Lamberton  Becker.  Among  his  nrose  works  are  two  plays,  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan"  and  "The 
Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great";  two  novels,  "Multitude  and  Solitude"  and  "The  Street  of 
Today";  "William  Shakespeare"  and  "Martin  Hyde,"  a  tale  of  the  Pretender  for  boys. — 
Editor.] 


OHN   MASEFIELD,   who 

is  still  on  the  good  side 
of  forty,  lives  in  Great 
Hampden,  a  small,  se- 
cluded village  in  the 
heart  of  Bucks.  To  get 
there  you  take  the  train 
for  Great  Missenden,  a 
journey  of  twenty-eight 
miles  out  of  London. 
You  arrive  there,  say,  on  a  blazing  hot 
day,  and  when  you  make  the  startling 
discovery  that  your  journey  still  lies 
"over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  with  a 
four  miles'  jaunt  on  foot  ahead  of  you, 
you  find  yourself  wishing  you  had  left 
your  waistcoat  at  home. 

Up  and  down  you  go,  up  and  down — 
mostly  up — over  a  winding,  undulating, 
sun-beaten,  somewhat  dusty  road ;  past 
poppy  fields ;  past  great  rolling  meadows, 
green  with  at  least  seven  kinds  of  green ; 
past  stacks  of  new-mown  hay,  whose 
sweet  scents  reach  your  famished  city 
nostrils  despite  the  absence  of  even  the 
semblance  of  a  breeze ;  past  a  swimming 
pool  in  which  youngsters  are  disporting 
themselves — splashing  coolness  and  hap- 
piness at  each  other;  past  an  occasional 
house,  not  forgetting  "The  Green  Man," 
an  oasis  for  dry,  non-abstaining  throats ; 
and  finally  thru  a  glade  of  magnificentlv 
tall  trees,  until  yon  emerge  on  the  open 
road  again,  where,  after  another  fifteen 
minutes  or  so,  a  number  of  thatched 
roofed  cottages  loom  up  before  you  to 
proclaim  the  fact  that  you  have  reached 
the  village.  No  country  in  the  world, 
except  England,   can   show   so   much   in 


four  miles,  and  all  in  all  it  makes  a  fit 
path  to  a  poet's  house. 

You  find  yourself  quite  often  in  the 
course  of  your  jaunt  vaguely  employing 
your  mental  faculties  in  the  pardonable 
occupation  of  imagining  what  sort  of 
man  the  poet  is ;  and  at  a  whimsical 
moment,  simultaneously  with  a  squirrel 
dashing  across  the  glade,  an  amusing 
thought,  not  less  rapidly,  skims  across 
your  brain :  you  happen  to  think  of  Os- 
car Wilde's  observation  that  "you  can 
only  write  in  cities."  For,  after  all,  this 
road  and  the  poet's  village  are  Mase- 
field's first  consistency,  a  consistency 
which  dates  back  to  the  remote  time  of 
his  life  when  he  penned  his  poem  which 
began  : 

"Oh,  London  Town's  a  fine  town,  and  Lon- 
don's sights  are  rare, 

And  London  ale  is  right  ale,  and  brisk's  the 
London  air, 

And  busily  goes  the  world  there,  but  crafty 
grows  the  mind, 

And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I'm  glad  to 
leave  behind. 

"Then  hey  for  croft  and   hop  yard,   and  hill. 

field  and  pond, 
With    Bredon    Hill    before    me    and    Malvern 

Hill  beyond, 
The  hawthorn  white  i'  the  hedgerow,  and  all 

the  spring's  attire 
In   the  comely   land   of   Teme   and   Lugg  and 

Clent  and  Clee  and  Wyre." 

Even  then,  as  can  be  seen,  Masefield 
displayed  a  distinct  fondness  for  the  rug- 
ged    staccato     of     short     Anglo-Saxon 

words. 

The  poet's  house,  a  rather  longish,  in- 
ornate structure  of  Hint — unprotected  by 
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shade  trees  and  having  a  considerable 
plot  in  front,  part  of  which  is  utilized  as 
a  garden — faces  what  seems  a  lane. 
A  lovely  little  girl  is  playing  in  the  gar- 
den, and.  having  replied  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr.  Masefield  resides 
here  in  the  affirmative,  she  bids  you  to 
enter  the  house,  or  sit  down  on  the  bench 
just  outside  of  the  small  arched  door- 
way, while  she  will  go  and  fetch  father. 
She  takes  your  letter  of  introduction 
with  her. 

Presently  you  hear  footsteps ;  a  man's 
voice  tenderly  addressing  a  child;  and 
you  are  not  surprised  to  see  a  fairly 
large,  rather  roughly  dressed,  but  gentle 
looking  person,  a  babe  on  his  arm,  ap- 
pear in  the  doorway — it  is  Masefield,  the 
Masefield  your  fancy  has  pictured,  only 
more  so — perhaps  you  hadn't  counted  on 
his  hair  being  a  bit  red.  But  if  you  ex- 
pected to  find  him  human,  you  find  him 
abnormally  human.  This  impression  of 
him  is  such  a  persistent  one  that  at  this 
moment  it  is  much  easier  to  recall  the 
poet's  personality  as  the  spirit  of  some 
splendid  human  presence  than  as  a  defi- 
nite physical  portrait.  Yet  his  physical 
features  lack  nothing  of  strength.  A 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  study  his 
face  came  after  we  entered  the  house, 
having  strolled  and  chatted  a  while  out- 
doors— the  baby  still  upon  his  arm. 

A  good,  well-constructed  head  is 
Masefield's —  attractively  broad  across 
the  eyes ;  its  lower  jaw  hints  at  strength 
without  flaunting  it.  A  tinge  of  gray  in 
closely  cropped  hair  adds  not  a  little  to 
its  character;  while  the  small  mustache 
is  an  effective  touch  in  the  portrait  be- 
cause of  its  more  pronounced  red.  The 
elusive  eyes  are  a  live  hazel,  bordering 
on  gray ;  it  is  these  that  help  to  give  the 
face,  especially  in  three-quarter  view,  an 
indescribably  gentle,  soft  and  reflective 
aspect,  that  does  not  take  away  from  its 
masculine  look,  and  only  serves  to  give 
the  countenance  a  certain  quiet  balance. 
It  is  as  if  the  forceful  features  of  the 
poet's  physiognomy — that  is,  their  sum 
total — were  held  together  as  by  some 
strange,  enveloping  unity,  evasively 
working,  as  it  were,  to  mold  and 
subjugate  the  physical  peculiarities 
to  a  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
human  harmony,  creating  in  the  pro- 
cess   the   singular   attractiveness   of   this 


poet's  personality.  One  feels  no  scruple 
in  applying  to  the  resulting  produce 
a  happy  characterization  of  Pater's — 
"that  strange  interfusion  of  sweetness 
and  strength" — in  this  instance,  a  per- 
sonal quality  which  transmitted  into  a 
literary  force  becomes  "The  Tragedy  of 
Nan."  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  and  the 
"Widow  in  the  Bye  Street,"  works  rich 
in  suggestion  of  a  virile,  backboned  spir- 
ituality that  loses  nothing  by  having  to 
deal  with  real  people  and  real  emotions. 

For  a  brief  interval  Mr.  Masefield  has 
gone  out  of  the  room  to  dispose  of  the 
child,  and  you  are  left  alone  in  the  study. 
The  floor  is  scattered  with  children's 
playthings  and  nursery  rimes.  But  there 
are  some  good  books  against  the  walls, 
and  others  on  a  large  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  You  scan  the  titles ;  there 
is  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  nature  and 
variety  of  the  poet's  reading — among 
other  things  is  a  volume  on  electrical  ex- 
periments, a  volume  on  Euclid ;  there  are 
volumes  on  sociology  and  economics — it 
is  natural  to  find  philosophy  represented 
here — and  a  sprinkling  of  drama,  poetry 
and  fiction.  Apparently  there  is  more 
actual  knowledge  back  of  the  poet's  lit- 
erary simplicity  than  the  reader  is  ever 
permitted  to  suspect. 

Your  meditations  in  the  matter  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  reappearance  of  the 
host,  who  tries  to  put  you  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair,  apologizing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  nursery  effects  on  the 
floor,  which  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
gather  up  and  out  of  the  way.  He  then 
helps  you  to  a  cigarette,  of  which  he  has 
a  supply,  tho  he  does  not  smoke  himself, 
and  lights  a  match  for  you  ;  and,  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  in  a  jiffy  he  pre- 
pares a  delightful  cup  of  coffee.  By  that 
time  you  are  perhaps  prepared — for  an 
interview?  No,  for  a  conversation.  At 
the  beginning  one  might  as  well  admit 
that  to  interview  Masefield  is  to  go  on  a 
holiday.  He  makes  you  forget  the  ob- 
ject of  your  visit — and  vou  find  yourself 
somehow  answering  almost  as  many 
questions  as  you  ask.  After  a  bit,  how- 
ever, you  try  to  get  down  to  business. 

"Mr.  Masefield."  you  begin,  "nothing 
has  stirred  me  so  much  of  late  as  your 
two  magnificent  poems  in  the  English 
Review.  They  seem  to  suggest  new  pos- 
sibilities   in    narrative    poetry — do    you 
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think  this  sort  of  verse  has  a  future  in 
England  ?" 

"I  am  glad  you  liked  my  poems,"  re- 
plied Maseficld,  quietly.  "On  the  whole, 
I  think  there  has  been  little  English  nar- 
rative poetry.  There  is  Chaucer,  but 
after  Chaucer  there  is  a  big  gap.     What 


I  would  like  to  see" — a  quiet  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  be  playing  behind  the  poet's 
words — "what  I  would  like  to  see  is  a 
revival  of  English  dramatic  poetry.  T 
would  like  to  sec  again  the  platform 
stage,  the  Shakespeare  stage,  which  is 
better  fitted   for  the  production  of  poetic 
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drama  than  the  modern  stage ;  the  stage 
today  is  too  far  removed  from  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  figures  you  see  in  it  are 
like  little  figures  in  a  picture.  What  we 
want  is  a  stage  that  will  place  the  actor 
in  a  much  more  intimate  relation  with 
his  audience." 

Attributing  the  failure  of  poetical 
drama  today  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  such 
a  stage,  Masefield  seized  hold  of  a  num- 
ber of  books  that  happened  to  be  within 
Ins  reach  and  arranged  these  on  the  ta- 
ble, with  a  view  to  illustrating  how  well 
the  platform  stage  worked  in  practice. 
The  arrangement  practically  showed  two 
stages,  separated  merely  by  two  posts — 
one  at  each  end  of  the  partition ;  at  the 
extreme  end  of  one  of  the  two  platforms 
was  a  door  leading  to  the  actors'  dress- 
ing rooms ;  directly  over  the  door  was  a 
balcony,  which  could  be  used  either  to 
represent  an  upper  window,  or  as  the  bal- 
cony itself,  as  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Not  only  did  this  stage,  the  speaker  went 
on  to  explain,  bring  the  actors  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  audience,  who  al- 
most completely  surrounded  it,  but  the 
double  arrangement  prevented  any  inter- 
ruptions of  the  play,  for  it  made  it  pos- 
sible, as  soon  as  one  set  of  actors  was 
thru  with  one  stage,  for  another  set  to 
go  on  the  other. 

"A  poetical  play  of  that  day,"  added 
Mr.  Masefield,  ''represented  partly  a 
clash  of  will,  and  partly  was  a  pageant 
of  life."  Moreover,  the  appeal  made  by 
a  play  of  that  kind  was,  in  Masefield's 
estimation,  "fuller,  richer  and  more 
varied  than  is  possible  when  the  stage  is 
far  away  from  the  people  to  whom  the 
actors  are  appealing."  The  poet  then  went 
on  to  describe  in  most  enthusiastic  terms 
the  sword  play,  or  sword  dancing,  which 
he  had  seen  in  his  youth  in  England, 
from  some  form  of  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  poetic  drama  originated. 

He  expressed  himself  as  hopeful  for  a 
revival  of  the  English  poetic  drama.  He 
saw  strong  indications  of  it  in  the  plays 
of  Yeats,  and  Yeats  has  a  following. 
There  is  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  for  one, 
who,  Masefield  thought,  may  come  to 
something. 

"Perhaps  you  have  tried  something  of 
the  sort  yourself !"  suggested  the  visitor. 

"I  have  begun  two  prose  plays,"  ad- 
mitted Masefield,  "which  I  am  trying  to 


construct  for  that  kind  of  stage — and  not 
the  modern  stage.  One — a  country  play 
— will  have,  however,  a  chorus  in  verse. 
The  chorus  will  chant  or  declaim  their 
lines,     while     the     actors     are     resting." 

Incidentally,  it  will  interest  the  poet's 
admirers  to  know  that  he  is  working  on 
another  story  in  verse ;  in  response  to  a 
direct  question  he  reticently  admitted  that 
he  thought  his  new  work  better  than  his 
two  published  poems,  modifying  his 
statement,  however,  with  the  remark 
that  "when  a  man  is  done  with  a  work  lie 
generally  forgets  all  about  it." 

"It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing, 
Mr.  Masefield,  to  achieve  what  is  practi- 
cally a  novel  within  the  compass  of  verse 
and  yet  maintain  a  consistently  high  po- 
etic quality." 

His  reply  was :  "I  feel  it's  generally 
easier  to  let  yourself  go  in  verse  than  in 
prose.  When  you  try  to  express  passion 
in  prose  you  find  it  a  rather  limited  me- 
dium— and  when  those  great,  rare  mo- 
ments of  high  tension  come  upon  you, 
you  want  a  more  passionate  medium." 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  hear  further 
that  Masefield  believes  in  working  at  a 
thing  steadily — and  accomplishing  il 
quickly :  for  there  is  no  telling  when  your 
interest  in  a  thing  delayed  may  be  gone. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Masefield  see  anv  rea- 
son for  apprehension  as  to  the  present 
state  of  English  poetry. 

"We've  got  some  first  rate  poets,"  was 
his  unhesitating  reply.  "There's  Sir 
Ronald  Ross  for  one — he  has  written  an 
excellent  volume  in  'Philosophies.'  One 
of  the  poems  in  it,  Tn  Exile,'  is  a  strange- 
ly intimate  picture  of  his  mind  while  un- 
der the  tense  stress  of  the  labors  which 
led  him  to  discover  the  mosquito  theory 
of  malaria ;  it  is  altogether  a  strange, 
spiritual  kind  of  autobiography." 

How  many  people  in  America  have 
heard  of  Ross  as  a  poet?  Yet  we  have 
the  word  of  Masefield  that  Ross  is  "the 
best  all-round  intellect  in  England  to- 
day." 

"Then  there  is  Yeats,"  resumed  Mase- 
field. "He  is  by  far  the  biggest  poetic 
personality  living  among  us  at  present. 
He  is  great  both  as  a  lyric  and  dramatic 
poet."  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  trib- 
ute he  came  to  pay  Yeats  later  in  the  in- 
terview. This  proved  such  a  noble  dish 
in  this  great,  rare  feast  of  praise  that  it 
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will  be  reserved  for  dessert.  Nor  can 
the  reader  complain  of  the  generosity  of 
the  next  course. 

''Thomas  Hardy,"  declared  Masefield, 
"is  another  big  personality.  I  look  on 
his  'Dynasts'  as  the  only  poetical  history 
since  the  Elizabethan  time.  And  his  po- 
ems are  wonderful.  I  feel  that  in  'Time's 
Laughing  Stocks'  he  has  perfected  a  new 
form  very  beautiful  in  verse  and  rich  in 
matter;  if  you  try  to  read  these  poems 
aloud  you  will  see  how  marvelously  fitted 
they  are  for  the  speaking  voice.  In  his 
earlier  poems  he  was  working  toward 
this,  endeavoring  to  create  a  verse  form 
which  will  be  beautiful  to  speak.  And  in 
'Time's  Laughing  Stocks,'  in  the  poems 
'Revisitation,'  'The  Melstock  Choir'  and 
'The  Tramp  Woman's  Tragedy,'  you 
have  quite  perfect  examples  of  story  tell- 
ing, simple,  passionate  and  wise." 

"And  what  of  his  novels?" 

"Personally  I  prefer  'The  Woodland- 
ers'  and  'Two  On  a  Tower.'  'Tess,'  to 
be  sure,  is  a  noble  thing— and  so  is  'The 
Return  of  the  Native.'  But  1  consider 
Hardy's  novels  a  part  of  his  poetical 
achievement." 

Thru  some  trick  of  conversation  we 
drifted  temporarily  over  to  American  lit- 
erature. Inevitably  the  name  of  Walt 
Whitman  was  mentioned,  and  Masefield 
observed : 

"I  admire  Walt  Whitman.  I  feel  he 
is  your  big  voice  so  far.  He  must  have 
been  a  splendid  man."    Then  he  added : 

"I  have  a  great  admiration  for  those 
American  writers  whom  one  may  de- 
scribe as  exponents  of  your  democracy. 
Your  democracy  is  your  big  achieve- 
ment, and  it  has  produced  a  number  of 
writers  who  have  admirably  exprest 
what  they  have  experienced  and  seen." 

Masefield  modestly  admitted  that  he 
hadn't  kept  track  of  American  literature 
— and  he  plied  the  visitor  with  numerous 
questions  concerning  what  the  younger 
men  were  doing;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  of  the  American  works  the 
poet  read,  the  quality  lie  admired  in  them 
was  their  Americanism.  His  judgments 
jn  some  of  these  were  strikingly  interest- 
ing. He  described  R.  H.  Dana's  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast"  as  a  "true 
thing,"  Andy  Adams'  "Log  of  a  Cow- 
boy" as  "vigorous,  curiously  direct  and 
picturesque";  he  liked  Stedman's  "Buck- 


ing the  Sage  Brush"  for  the  same  quali- 
ties. 

"You  produced  a  great  prose  writer," 
he  said,  "in  Hennan  Melville,  who  wrote 
about  the  sea.  A  noble  and  beautiful 
book  is  his  'Moby  Dick.'  Then  the  'Cow- 
boy Songs,'  which  have  been  sent  to  me 
lately,  struck  me  as  having  precisely  the 
same  qualities  of  picturesqueness  and  di- 
rectness." 

American  short  story  writers  Mase- 
field considered  as  "considerable  people" 
— especially  Bret  Harte,  Stephen  Crane 
and  Frank  Norris.  He  admired  Sidney 
Lanier.  He  was  familiar  with  the  works 
of  George  Ade  and  Townsend's  "Chim- 
mie  Fadden,"  and  liked  them ;  but,  to  the 
unconcealed  amazement  of  his  visitor,  he 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  O.  Henry! 
He  promised,  however,  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance during  his  next  visit  to  the 
British  Museum.  It  may,  by  the  way, 
interest  admiring  Americans  to  know 
that  their  most  popular  writer  is  repre- 
sented in  the  venerable  and  scholarly  in- 
stitution by  just  three  works — and  these 
not  by  any  means  the  most  characteris- 
tic.   Has  some  one  been  napping? 

At  this  point  of  the  interview  the  maid 
brought  in  the  tea  and  some  raisin  cake, 
which  the  host  assured  his  guest  was  pe- 
culiarly English.  This  was  a  lucky  in- 
terruption, for  it  changed  the  drift  of  the 
conversation,  and  indirectly  brought 
about  the  beautiful  tribute  Masefield  paid 
to  Yeats,  and  proved  a  climax  to  what 
had  been  to  the  visitor  a  most  delightful 
and  inspiring  afternoon. 

"Mr.  Masefield,"  ventured  the  visitor, 
"would  you  mind  telling  me  if  there  has 
ever  been  some  one  big  literary  influence 
in  your  life — some  man  or  some  book  ? 
I  ask  this  because  there  has  been  some 
comparison  made  between  you  and  Whit- 
man. Now,  personally,  I  do  not  see  any 
resemblance  between  your  work  and  his. 
In  fact,  in  many  ways  they  are  totally 
different.  Tf  there  is  any  man  with  whom 
your  work  has  at  all  anything  in  com- 
mon, it  would  seem  to  me,  if  I  may  sug; 
gest  it,  that  man  is  John  Synge." 

"As  I  said  before,"  began  Masefield, 
"1  admire  Whitman.  But  T  owe  every- 
thing to  Yeats.  Me  influenced  me,  just 
as  he  influenced  Synge.  Yeats  set  us 
both  in  the  right  direction.  What  glor) 
there  is  is  due  to  him.    He  is  a  perfectly 
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generous  and  sympathetic  mind  to  all 
young  writers." 

Hardly  less  hearty  was  the  tribute 
Masefield  paid  Granville  Barker. 

"I  look  on  Barker,"  said  the  poet,  ''as 
a  big  force,  a  noble,  influence  in  English 
drama  today.  He  is  an  acute  and  beau- 
tiful intellect.  He  made  modern  English 
drama  possible  by  giving  it  direction ;  he 
gave  it  expression  and  made  the  theater 
for  it.  His  own  work  is  precise,  finished 
and  delicate." 

John  Galsworthy  was  another  man  for 
whom  Masefield  exprest  intense  admira- 
tion. He  particularly  admired  "Strife" 
and  "Joy"  and  the  latest  novel,  "The  Pa- 
trician." 

And  during  the  entire  talk  the  poet 
made  it  quite  evident  that  his  literary 
preferences  were  for  the  palpably  human 
as  against  mere  virtuosity  or  the  "purely 
literary  inspiration,"  a  phrase  he  once 
used  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  in 
describing  a  poet,  whose  name  will  not 
be  mentioned  here — because  Masefield  is 
in  thoro  accord  with  Pater's  idea  that  it 
is  best  not  to  speak  unless  you  can  praise. 
A  portrait  painter  delineating  the  poet's 
character  will  utterly  fail  if  he  should 
somehow  miss  the  subtle  brushstrokes 
which  shall  suggest  this  happy  tendency 
of  Masefield's. 

"Do  you  think  the  present  scientific 
age  a  propitious  one  for  poetry?"  asked 
the  visitor,  rising  to  go,  his  eye  falling 
on  the  Euclid  volume  and  "Experiments 
in  Electricity." 

"Well,  rather !"  exclaimed  Masefield, 
also  rising.  "Every  bit  of  knowledge 
tends  to  make  the  mind  more  interesting 
and  the  more  a  poet  knows  of  what  is 
best  in  the  thought  of  his  own  time  the 
better  his  work  will  be.  A  poet's  mind 
ought  to  be  a  perfectly  equipped  house, 


and  the  poet  ought  to  be  at  perfect  ease 
in  it — or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  the 
poet  should  send  his  mind  thru  the  world 
as  a  master  would  go  thru  his  own  dwell- 
ing." 

"One  thing  more,  Mr.  Masefield.  T 
understand  that  you  quitted  school  early, 
and  your  experience  led  you  at  sea  and 
on  the  road.  Do  you  ever  regret  not 
having  gone  to  the  university?" 

"Yes,  one  passes  there  some  beautiful 
years — one  has  fine  fellowship" — the 
poet  for  an  instant  looked  wistful — "and 
then,  again,  experience  has  its  value." 

"And  what  would  you  consider  the 
best  thing  for  a  young  man  interested  in 
literature  ?" 

"To  read  the  great  masters  continual- 
ly, and  to  write  continually.  There  is  a 
Welsh  saying  which  tells  of  three  essen- 
tial things :  'A  bold  design,  constant 
practice,  and  frequent  mistakes.'  A 
man's  youthful  work  may  be  worthless, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  training  for  ex- 
pressing one's  self." 

By  this  time  we  were  near  the  garden 
gate,  and  Mr.  Masefield  was  apologizing 
for  deficient  hospitality. 

"Let  me  cut  you  some  roses !"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Having  dispatched  several  of  these 
with  his  penknife  he  deftly  bound  them 
together  with  a  bit  of  twine,  leaving  a 
handy  loop — reminiscent,  perhaps,  of  his 
seafaring  days — permitting  their  being- 
carried  without  danger  of  being  pricked 
by  the  thorns. 

Handing  the  bouquet  to  the  delighted, 
departing  visitor,  he  bade  him  in  a  most 
cordial  manner  goodby — and  good  Juck ! 
-The  return  journey  to  the  station  was 
accomplished  in  what  seemed  like  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  What  tho  the  heels 
ache — if  the  heart  be  glad ! 

London,    England. 


Guentham's 
Curious    Bottles 


BY  BA.TTELL   LOOMIS 


SUCH  a  lovely  day  it  was.  The  sky 
came  down  just  behind  the  pine- 
topped  hill  so  clear  and  blue  and 
deep  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  large  yellow 
butterfly  that  was  sniffing  idly  at  the 
treetops  must  mix  with  it  and  become  a 
transparent  green.  Far  away  northward 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  dipped  off  into  a 
valley  that  had  been  affected  by  the  sky, 
for  tho  one  knew  it  must  be  green  and 
yellow  with  midsummer,  it  looked  so 
blue  that  it  was  positively  thick.  And 
then  the  mountain,  oh,  twice  as  big  as 
the  hill,  scooped  up  out  of  the  valley  and 
climbed  'way,  'way  up,  till  its  crest  was 
white  in  the  silent  distance.  But  it  was 
not  high  enough  for  snow  and  its  white- 
ness was  due  to  the  heat  and  the  horizon. 
Then  on  the  right  of  the  hill  was  an- 
other, shallower  valley,  and  beyond  the 
woods  that  filled  it  showed  the  gleaming, 
drought-polished  roofs  of  several  farm- 
steads and  a  tall,  round  funnel  that  the 
child  knew  was  a  silo  (whatever  that 
was),  but  which  he  imagined  was  a 
donjon  keep  (and  as  to  that  identity  he 
was  certain). 

The  child  was  on  the  hilltop  on  a 
broad  granite  rock  in  the  sun.  It  was 
warm  and  uncomfortable,  but  now  and 
then  a  little  of  the  cool  depths  of  the 
forest  behind  him  splashed  out  on  a  puff 
of  wind  and  swept  by  him,  and  it  was 
lust  enough  to  make  him  enjoy  the  self- 
torture  he  was  undergoing.  The  fact  is, 
he  was  getting  sunburned.  He  was 
mostly  a  city  child  and  he  did  not  have 
the  advantages  of  country  boys,  who 
can  begin  to  expose  their  arms  in  early 
May  and  work  up  gradually  with  the 
sun  to  a  state  of  nut-brown  tan  without 
losing  any  skin  in  the  process.  lie 
wished  he  were  a  country  boy,  but   his 


mother,  who  often  said  unaccountable 
things,  said  she  thought  he  knew  more 
about  the  country  and  loved  it  more  than 
if  he  had  lived  in  it  all  his  life. 

They  weren't  summer  people,  either, 
for  they  usually  lived  in  the  hamlet  six 
months  of  the  twelve,  altho  this  year 
they  were  two  months  late,  because  Mr. 
Dane  was  a  writer,  who  felt  he  could 
afford  it.  His  wife  didn't  think  so,  but 
she  had  a  garden  and  liked  it,  and  it  cost 
less  to  live  there  anyway,  so  maybe  it 
was  all  right.  Mr.  Dane  knew  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be,  for  he  was  a  sen- 
sitive man  and  the  strain  and  excitement 
of  city  life  wore  on  him.  He  liked  to 
talk  to  the  farming  folk.  He  was  over 
back  of  the  pine  woods  now.  talking  to  a 
friend  while  that  stooped,  broad-jawed, 
wrinkle-faced,  keen-eyed  man  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  potato  field  with  a 
patent  sprayer  on  his  back  and  in  his 
hand  a  nozzle  spitting  deadly  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  shiny  red  larva?  which  had 
begun  their  ravages  over  night. 

The  child — perhaps  he  wasn't  a  child 
any  more,  for  he  was  twelve.  Maybe  he 
was  a  boy.  His  name  was  Richard. 
Richard,  then,  lay  on  his  back  and  swel- 
tered manfully,  arms  extended  above  his 
head,  to  give  the  under  side  a  chance, 
von  know,  and  listened  to  the  humming 
insects  and  the  bubble-bursting  songs  oi 
the  bullfinches  and  the  bobolinks.  The 
latter  were  occasional  and  made  him 
chuckle  sympathetically  :  the  bullfinches 
were  incessant  and  rather  annoying. 
They  were  very  cheerful,  but  they  didn't 
seem  to  have  am-  purpose.  Bobolinks, 
he  knew,  were  different.  They  sang  to 
keep  their  balance  on  the  swaying  grass 
ears  and  also,  when  they  were  flying,  to 
smooth  out   the  air  in    fronl    of  them  and 
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make   the   going   easier.      It    made   any- 
thing, even  sleeping,  easier  just  to  hear 
them.      Richard    didn't    know    why    he 
liked  them  and  didn't  care,  but  they  cer- 
tainly were  jolly.     Besides  the  birds  and 
the  bees,  he  was  near  enough  the  pasture 
fence  to  hear  a  swish-tailed  cow  wrap- 
ping up  green  bundles  of  grass  with  her 
tongue  and  twitching  them  off,  and  he 
could. even  imagine  he  heard  her  gulp  as 
she  swallowed  each  huge  mouthful  with- 
out chewing  it  any  more  than  enough  to 
wet  it.     Very  unwholesome  way  to  eat, 
that,    so   his    mother    said ;    still,   maybe 
grass  was  so  thin  it  didn't  need  chewing, 
and  surely  no  one  would  want  to  chew 
it,  nasty  stuff,  unless  it  was  that  sweet 
Indian  grass,  the  kind  they  made  baskets 
of.      But   come   to   think,   the   cows   did 
chew   what   they   ate,   only   a   long  time 
afterward.     The   milk   farmer   had   told 
him   that   when   they   chewed   their   cud 
they   were    really   not   chewing   tobacco, 
but  the  grass  they  had  swallowed  during 
the  day.     Richard  turned  to  look  at  that 
cow    by    the    fence.     She    seemed    very 
lazy.     Her  back  was  black  with  vicious 
brown  flies,  yet  her  tail  made  slow  loops 
over    it,    only    disturbing    a    few    silly 
young  flies   and   not  bothering  most   of 
them,    and    she    didn't    seem    to    mind. 
Huh !  who  zvould  mind  if  he  had  a  leath- 
ern skin?     The  boy  looked  at  her  huge 
pop-eyes.      Very    soft    and    gentle    they 
were,    nothing    determined    about   them, 
and  yet  she  ate  as  steadily  as  a  machine 
and    finished    up    one    place    before    she 
moved  slowly  to  another.     He  wondered 
why  she  didn't  run  from  clump  to  clump 
the   way   he   did   when   he   was   picking 
blueberries  for  mother.     They  were  al- 
ways  better   farther   along,   and   if  that 
were  so   of  bushes,  why  not  of  grass? 
He  turned  over  again,  forgetting  about 
the  cow.    His  arms  and  legs  were  begin- 
ning to  simmer.     He  was  sure  they  were 
boiling,  so  he  sat  up  to  make  an  exam- 
ination.    Little  beads  of  water  sat   like 
dew  in  the  grass  between  the  tiny  white 
hairs  on  his  forearm,  which  were  signs 
that  he   was  nearly  a  man.     Where   did 
all    that   water   come    from  ?     He  didn't 
drink  very  much  and  he  hadn't  had  any 
that    morning.      Papa    joked    about    the 
milk,   like  "the  last  page  of  Puck!'  his 
mother    said,    but    then    he    knew    that 
wasn't  water,  because  he  had  watched  it 
squeezed  out  of  a  cow  and  put  thru  the 


separator.  He  bent  closer  to  examine 
one  of  the  drops  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
curved  just  like  grandma's  reading  glass. 
And  that  was  a  good  thing  to  light  fires 
with  on  sunny  days  when  your  matches 
were  all  moist  in  your  pocket.  Maybe 
that's  what  made  his  arms  hurt ;  he'd  ask 
father  about  it. 

"Well,  Sonny,  are  you  trying  to  go  to 
seed  like  a  sunflower,  or  is  it  barbecue 
day?"  asked  a  cheerful  voice  from  be- 
hind. 

"Hollo,  Pop.  Does  the  perspiration 
make  burning  glasses  for  the  sun?" 
asked  Richard,  turning  over  and  stretch- 
ing himself  like  a  dog  before  getting  up. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's  for  the 
sun,  exactly,  but  that's  how  you  get 
burned,  and  tomorrow  and  next  day 
while  you're  getting  over  it  in  bed  you'll 
have  time  to  figure  it  out.  Come  up 
here  on  the  moss  in  the  shade  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  story  old  Guentham  just  told 
me.  I  think  he's  a  romancer,  but  he 
says  the  story's  true  and  that  it  hap- 
pened to  his  cousin.  When  you  grow  up 
and  want  to  hear  interesting  talkers, 
don't  go  to  the  city,  where  the  news- 
papers set  the  topics  of  conversation,  but 
go  out  into  the  woods  or  fields  and  you 
will  find  men  who  know  more  about 
things  of  interest,  in  which  they  profess 
not  to  be  interested,  than  ever  enter  a 
city  except  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  or 
pay  the  largest  share  of  taxes,"  said  Mr. 
Dane,  who  was  really  repeating  aloud 
what  he  thought  might  make  a  good 
opening  for  his  next  article.  It  didn't 
appeal  to  his  red-membered  son,  and 
Dane  was  a  bit  crestfallen  to  see  him 
hunting  for  tender  wintergreen  leaves 
among  the  moss  and  paying  no  attention. 

When  his  father's  "lecture"  voice 
stopped  Richard  looked  up  and  said : 

"What's  the  story  about,  Pops?"  and 
he  moved  nearer  his  father  and  put  his 
arm  confidingly  about  his  shoulders.  A 
streak  of  wet  moss  chips  and  sand  re- 
mained on  the  clean  white  shirt  when,  a 
moment  later,  Richard  decided  that  was 
uncomfortable,  and  lay  down  with  his 
head  upon  his  parent's  knee. 

"Are  you  quite  ready?"  asked  Mr. 
Dane,  after  all  the  arrangements  seemed 
to  have  been  made.  "Now,  don't  inter- 
rupt unless  you  don't  like  it,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  I  lose  $150,"  said  the 
author. 
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"Why?" 

"Because  I  won't  feel  like  writing  it 
out  if  it  doesn't  make  a  hit,"  replied 
Richard's  father,  and  thereupon  began 
to  tell  how  Mr.  Guentham  came  into  the 
possession  of  two  ill-shapen,  old-fash- 
ioned, cut-glass  brandy  bottles  which  "he 
kept  on  his  mantel  shelf  in  his  house  be- 
hind the  hill. 

"Tell  it  in  di'lect,"  ordered  Richard, 
meditatively  drawing  his  fingernail 
across  his  arm  and  wincing,  as  the  white 
streak  glowed  and  vanished  and  pained. 

"I  wouldn't  do  that,  Dicky,"  said  his 
father,  rubbing  his  own  forehead  with 
his  finger-ends  as  he  prepared  to  begin. 
"All  right,"  he  continued;  "now  don't 
interrupt."  He  paused  and  began  again 
in  what  his  son  promptly  interrupted  to 
remark  was  his  "cracked"  voice.  He 
was  talking  a  New  Yorker's  best  Yankee 
dialect. 

"Them  old  glass  jugs?"  volleyed  Mr. 
Guentham,  when  I  asked  him  where  he 
got  them.  "They  are  cur'us,  /  call  'em. 
Do  you  mind  the  tall  ferns  on  'em  and 
the  d^r—-well,  I'll  be  danged,  the  man 
that  cut  them  never  see  a  deer.  They 
belonged  to  my  gran'ther,  old  man  Bor- 
den as  used  to  live  in  Burrville,  but  he 
didn't  leave  'em  to  me.  When  he  died 
his  house  burned  up,  or  p'raps  I  should 
say,  he  died  zvhen  his  house  burned  up. 
They  never  found  hide  nor  hair  of  'im. 
I  never  saw  'im ;  I  were  a  baby  then. 
Hut  aunt,  that's  my  cousin's  mother,  she 
found  these  glass  jugs  in  the  cellarway 
where  none  of  the  burnt  timber  ends  had 
happe'd  to  fall  on  'em  an'  she  took  'em 
home.  When  my  cousin  Mary  grew  up 
an'  married  she  got  'em  an'  then  she  was 
took  sick  an'  went  abroad — consumption, 
always  were  a  sickly  gal. 

"Her  husband  and  she  went  to  Eng- 
land aout  in  the  moor  country  some'rs 
and  there  he  met  up  with  a  feller  he'd 
known  in  college.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  edu- 
cated. It  were  a  lord  or  a  duke  or  one 
o'  them  high-soundin'  titles,  tho  they 
might  not  be  no  better  'n  any  one  else. 
I  guess  he  was  what  you  call  a  viss  count 
— that's  higher  than  a  common  lord, 
ain't  it?"  (That  is  pronounced  vycouut, 
Richard.)  "Anyways,  he  was  as  rich  as 
Rocky  feller  an'  he  had  a  big  old  castle — 
a  thumpin'  big  one  an'  " — and  here  Mr. 
Dane's  imitating  voice  became  husky 
and  mysterious—  "it  was  ahaunted.    Yes- 


sir,  ther  wan't  no  one  as  'ud  go  anigh.  it 
'cep  in  the  daytime." 

First  interruption :  "Pa,  Mr.  Guen- 
tham doesn't  say  'anigh.'  You're  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Baskedge,"  said  lolling  Rich- 
ard. 

"Well,  never  mind  my  words;  listen 
to  the  story,"  reproved  Mr.  Dane. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,  but  you've  got  to," 
said  the  boy. 

Mr.  Dane  was  secretly  pleased  at  his 
son's  wisdom,  untimely  tho  it  was,  so  he 
merely  continued  in  Guentham's  voice 
and  manner : 

"Naow  this  lord  —  viss  count,  I 
should  say — told  John,  that's  Mary's 
husband,  that  he  could  live  in  the  place 
rent  free,  if  he  zvoidd  live  in  it.  John 
an'  Mary  was  both  brought  up  in  these 
hills  an'  they  didn't  have  no  fear  of 
ghosts — has  sparked  on  the  swamp- 
medder  road  o'  nights  for  all  I  know, 
most  of  us  did — an'  they  jumped  at  the 
chance.  It  was  a  fine  big  castle,  Mary 
wrote  me  abaout  it " 

"Did  it  have  a  donjon  keep?"  asked 
Richard,  looking  off  toward  the  weather- 
toned  red  silo.  His  father  feigned  ab- 
sorption in  his  story  and  went  on : 

"An'  she  said  it  had  a  big  tower"  (the 
dungeon  would  be  below  that,  Richard) 
"an'  a  great  hall  an'  marble  floors. 
Yessir,  marble  floors,  Mary's  my  cousin, 
I  said,  didn't  I  ?  She  got  in  some  serv- 
ants to  work  cleanin'  up  'round,  but  they 
wouldn't  nary  one  of  'em  stay  over 
nights.  They  was  afraid  of  the  haunts. 
Well,  sir,  one  day  she  was  walkin'  in  the 
cool  ball-room  lookin'  at  the  marble  floor 
an  wonderin'  what  kings  an'  princes 
might  have  danced  right  there  when  all 
of  a  sudden  she  noticed  a  door,  low 
hung  along  the  wall.  It  was  a  half-door 
an'  she  hadn't  never  noticed  it  before. 
'That's  cur'us,'  she  thought,  an'  went 
over  an'  opened  it.  Inside  was  a  little 
closet  an'  in  this  closet  was  two  big 
marble  balls,  like  might  'a'  be'n  on  some 
fancy  gate-posts.  She  locked  at  'em  an' 
then  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  roll 
them  over  the  marble  floor,  so  she  called 
John  an'  they  rolled  'em.  They  made  a 
mighty  rnmblin'  noise  in  the  high  hall 
an'  every  one  of  those  gosh  danged  serv- 
ants screamed  il  was  the  ghosts  an'  ran 
out  the  house.  I  should  say.  castle.  Well, 
when  Mary  went  after  them  an'  told  'em 
what  it  was  they  was  ashamed  an'  come 
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back  an'  some  of  'em  even  stayed  over 
night.' 

'What  about  those  funny  bottles, 
Pops,"  asked  Richard,  comfortably. 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  know,  but  1 
knew  I'd  find  out  if  1  didn't  ask  ques- 
tions and  make  interruptions,  so  I  kept 
still,"  said  his  father,  virtuously  stress- 
ing his  good  example. 

"All  right,  I'm  sorry.  Go  ahead," 
said  the  boy,  and  again  his  father  took 
up  the  thread. 

"The  next  time  I  got  a  letter  from 
Mary  she  told  me  abaout  an'  adventure. 
She  were  daown  in  the  cellar  one  day 
lookin'  at  some  old  wine  that  had  been 
buried  under  the  cement  floor,  and  that 
cement  had  been  laid  a  good  half  cen- 
tury before.  John  had  found  it  when  he 
stubbed  his  toe  in  a  crack  in  the  cement 
an'  kicked  aout  a  piece.  The  wine  didn't 
have  no  cobwebs  on't,  bein'  buried  in 
mud,  but  Mary  says  it  was  some  of  the 
finest  she  ever  tasted  an'  must  have  be'n 
very  old  when  the  new  cement  was  laid 
over  where  it  had  sunk  into  the  soft 
ground.  I  don't  know  nothin'  abaout 
strong  drink — I'm  prohibition.  Any- 
how she  said  it  was  fine,"  and  Mr.  Dane, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  his  son 
didn't  see,  smacked  his  lips.  Guentham 
was  a  bachelor  and  his  apples  made 
good  cider,  as  everybody  knew. 

"While  they  was  alookin'  to  see  if 
they  was  any  more  than  eight  bottles 
hid,  Mary  come  on  another  secret  door. 
It  were  in  the  foundation  of  the  buildin' 
an'  when  they  pushed  on't  it  opened  an' 
led  into  a  narrow  passageway.  Mary's 
venturesome  an'  she  stepped  right  in." 

"I  should  think  she'd  'a'  bin  scared," 
said  Richard,  sitting  up  and  showing 
real  interest  for  the  first  time.  He  liked 
to  hear  his  father's  voice  and  think  about 
other  things.  It  seemed  to  help  him 
think  when  other  people  were  talking. 
(  )ther  times  he  just  "felt." 

"I  forgot  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Dane, 
''that  Guentham  said  they  had  a  lantern 
with  them.     Shall  I  go  on?" 

"Sure,"  said  his  son,  in  surprise.  So 
he  went  on  in  his  twanging  imitation. 

"They  walked  down  the  passage  till  it 

got  steeper  an'  steeper  an'  they  thought, 

at  least  Alary  said  she  thought  it  was  a 

— er — let  me  see,   she  wrote  it — oo-bly- 

et-tea,    whatever    that    is"     ("I    said    T 


thought  she  meant  oubliette")  interpo- 
lated Mr.  Dane  and  proceeded:  "Yes,  a 
sort  of  jumpin'  off  place,  an'  so  she  held 
onto  John  an'  they  went  careful.  The 
ground  was  wet  an'  finally  she  did  slip 
an'  John  came  pilin'  down  behind  her 
an'  both  of  'em  landed  up  to  the  ankles 
in  ice-cold  water.     My,  she  was  scared! 

"Right  there  ther  was  a  boat,  an'  they 
got  into  it  an'  begun  to  paddle  slow. 
The  water  was  still  an'  the  passage  was 
wider  there  an'  it  kep  gettin'  wider  an' 
wider  until  they  come  to  a  big  cave.  An' 
what  you  think  they  found  there?  A 
whole  set  of  counterfeiters'  tools  an' 
some  counterfeit  coins.  She  sent  me  one 
in  th'  letter." 

"He  showed  it  to  me  and  it  was  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  British  crown,"  said 
Mr.  Dane,  interrupting  himself. 

"Well,  after  they  saw  that  they  was  a 
little  scared,  but  they  kep'  on  in  the  boat 
till  they  come  to  the  river  that  flowed  off 
in  the  medders  below  the  castle. 

'Well,  sir,  come  to  find  aout,  them 
counterfeiters  were  responsible  for  the 
ghosts.  They  used  to  come  into  the 
castle  by  the  secret  door  an'  go  up  to  the 
ballroom  at  night,  an'  take  them  balls 
(she  didn't  mean  that  for  a  joke,  Mary 
didn't,  but  it's  funny  how  it  happe'd, 
ain't  it?)  an'  roll  them  on  the  marble 
floor  to  scare  people  away  so  they  could 
have  the  place  to  themselves  while  they 
was  amakin'  money.  She  didn't  say 
whether  they  ever  caught  'em. 

"Well,  when  she  wrote  me  abaout  all 
this  an'  I  had  her  address.  I  wrote  her 
an'  asked  her  what  she  wanted  I  should 
do  with  them  cur'us  old  brandy  jugs, 
which  she'd  left  at  my  place  for  safe- 
keepin'.  An'  she  wrote  back  that  I  cculd 
throw  'em  aout  for  all  she  cared,  so  I 
kep'  'em  an'  that's  how  I  come  to  have 
'em  now." 

Mr.  Dane  stopped  and  his  son  looked 
at  him  with  what  would  have  been  called 
a  quizzical  expression  had  he  been  older 
than  twelve. 

"That's  just  like  'ol'  man  Guentham,' 
isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"  said  his  parent.  "And 
now  I  guess  I  smell  dinner,"  he  said,  as 
he  got  up. 

Which  was  an  overdraft  on  the  truth, 
since  they  were  fully  half  a  mile  from 
home. 

Tarringford,   Conn. 


Some  O.   Henry  Letters  and  the 
Plunkville  Patriot 

BY  HARRY  PEYTON  STEGER 

[The  late  Sydney  Porter,  better  known  us  "O.  Henry,"  is  generally  recognized  both  here 
and  abroad  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic  of  American  story  tellers.  Mr; 
Steger,  his  literary  executor,  made  a  trip  to  Texas  not  long  ago  in  search  of#the  early  woik 
of   O.    Henry    and   some  of   the    material    he   gathered  is  here  presented. — Editor.] 


AS  I  think  of  O.  Henry  and  my  rela- 
tions with  him,  there  stands  out 
one  day  in  the  early  fall  of  1909, 
when  I  crossed  the  hall  from  my  apart- 
ment to  his  in  the  noisy  Caledonia,  on 
Twenty-sixth  street,  near  Broadway, 
Manhattan.  I  went  to  urge  him  that  he 
join  his  wife  and  daughter  in  North 
Carolina,  take  a  long  rest  there,  with 
them  to  look  after  him,  and  then  begin 
the  novel  we  had  so  often  discussed.  He 
was  very  serious  that  day  and  told  me  he 
had  never  had  the  leisure  to  write  half 
so  well  as  he  thought  he  could.  What 
kind  of  a  novel  he  wanted  to  write  he 
afterward  outlined  in  a  letter  to  me,  that 
was  found  unfinished  in  his  room  after 
his  death  in  T910;  but  that  day  he  did 
more  than  outline  it.  Tt  was  a  rare  thing 
for  him  to  talk  about  his  work — he  usu- 


ally pretended  to  bemoan  the  fate  that 
had  kept  him  from  having  a  prosperous 
delicatessen  shop— and  I  '  was  wishing 
for  a  stenographer  to  record  what  he 
was  saying,  when  suddenly  he  stopped 
short,  smiled  and  said:  "But  why  go  to 
Asheville  to  write  a  novel?  That's  too 
far.  You  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
said  he  was  going  to  win  the  long  jump 
in  an  athletic  meet.  He  felt  sure  of  it 
because  he  was  going  to  take  a  three 
miles  running  start!"  That  conference 
of  ours,  with  its  unexpected  conclusion, 
was  so  like  the  man  and  so  like  his 
stories  that  T  count  it  among  my  most 
considerable  memories. 

I  ie  did  go  to  Asheville,  and  later  T 
joined  him  there.  One  day,  as  we  sat  in 
the  back  of  a  harness  shop  while  a  patri- 
archal  old   saddle-maker   stitched   up   my 
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worn  wallet,  Porter  pointed  at  a  small 
count)  paper  and  said,  "That  looks  like 
The  RoJliug  Stone."  As  we  walked  back 
to  the  courthouse  (our  headquarters), 
he  told  me  more  of  the  paper  he  had 
written  and  published  and  generally 
illustrated  under  this  title,  back  in  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  some  thirteen  years  earlier. 
Last  year,  after  persistent  search- 
ing, I  found  copies  of  The  Rolling 
Stone.  The  search  covered  many  weeks 
and  many  hundreds  of  miles.  To  me, 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
paper  was  "The  Plunkville  Patriot/'  a 
page  each  week,  or  at  least  with  the 
regularity  of  the  somewhat  uncertain 
paper  itself,  purporting  to  be  reprinted 
from  a  contemporary  journal.  The 
editor  of  the  Plunkville  Patriot  was 
Colonel  Aristotle  Jordan,  unrelenting 
enemy  of  his  enemies.  When  the  Colo- 
nel's application  for  the  postmastership 
in  Plunkville  is  ignored,  his  columns 
carry  a  bitter  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington.  With  the  public 
weal  at  heart,  the  Patriot  announces  that 
"there  is  a  dangerous  hole  in- the  front 
steps  of  the  Elite  saloon."  Here,  too, 
appears  the  delightful  literary  item  that 
Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock  are  spending  the  summer  together 
in  their  Adirondacks  camp.  "Free,"  runs 
its  advertising  column,  "A  clergyman 
who  cured  himself  of  fits  will  send  one 
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CAN    HE    MAKE  THE  JUMP' 


O.  HENRY'S  CHARACTER" 


book  containing  ioo  popular  songs,  one 
repeating  rifle,  two  decks  easywinner 
cards  and  I  liver  pad  free  of  charge  for 
8  $.  Address  Sucker  &  Chump,  Augusta, 
Me."  The  office  moves  nearly  every 
week,  probably  in  accordance  with  the 
time-honored  principle  involving  the 
comparative  ease  of  moving  and  paying 
rent.  When  the  Colonel  publishes  his 
own  candidacy  for  mayor,  he  further  de- 
clares that  the  Patriot  will  accept  no 
announcements  for  municipal  offices 
until  after  "our"  (the  editor's)  canvass. 
Adams  &  Co.,  grocers,  order  out  their 
$2.25  ad  and  find  presently  in  the  Patriot 
this  estimate  of  their  product :  "No  less 
than  three  children  have  been  poisoned  by 
eating  their  canned  vegetables,  and  J.  O. 
Adams,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
was  run  out  of  Kansas  City  for  adul- 
terating codfish  balls.  It  pays  to  adver- 
tise." Here  is  the  full  editorial  in  which 
the  editor  first  announces  his  campaign : 
"Our  worthy  manor  Colonel  Henry 
Stutty  died  this  morning  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  five  minutes,  brought  on 
by  carrying  a  boquet  to  Mrs.  Eli  Watts 
just  as  Eli  got  in  from  a  fishing  trip. 
Ten  minutes  later  we  had  dodgers  out 
announcing  our  candidacy  for  the  office. 
We  have   lived  in   Plunkville   going  on 


THE  ROLLING  STONE. 
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A    Page  from  the  "Plunkville  Patriot." 

THe 

pLunkViLle  PaTriOt , 

o  o  Published  nEarKevJry  Friday,  o  o 


COL.  ARISTOJ.LE  JORDAN, 
Editor    &     candidate    for  COUNTY 
JUDGE.    -    ~— 


O&ce  next  door  to  the  colored   gaptist 
graAeyarp,  over  Smith!*  Tin  sliop. 


Sub$criptioo  per  >-ieaJ  ■ 
"  '         six  mOS 


$1.0o. 


mriteUp  for  Oandipates  5oper  LinE. 
Obituary  Doetry  10    "     ,' 


i  grjat  Statesman  and  litteratuer 
[Oliver    holmes  Wendell  ie  dead. 


•The  cashballance  in  the  treasury  is 

$U87o,4  1F7.  '  We  need  a  few  more  lo- 
ads of  hickory  wood,  and  Some  potatoes 
or  corn  field  peas  at    an  early  date 

The  insufierable  egotism  and  blund- 
ers to  ihe  bast  interests  of  the  country 
is  rapidly  leading  Mr-  Cleveland  Jnto 
the  a  multitude  of  most; damnable  erro- 
rs of  Judgement.  Last  week  he  appo- 
inted.Tobe  Rogers  P,M.  of  Plunkville; 
Everybopv  knows  Tobe  has  three  wives 
in  Georgia  and  cant  read  the  addrees 
on  v  letter  to  save  his  life.~  We  had 
over3  hundred  names  signed  to  our  pe- 
tition for  said  Office.Are  the  people  of 
this  country  to  going  submit  to  such 
high  handed  DictatorsMpr 


Miss  Madalien  Brackinridge;  a  relat- 
ive of  W  C.  P.  Breckenridge  the  fa- 
mous "silver  tongue  orator  o  Kemuck- 
v  has  sued  a  man  named  Pollard  for.an 
old  livery  Bill  for  carriage  hire. 


Tbe  war  between  China  and  japan  con- 
tinues to  wage.  The  sooner  such 
barbarious  and-  uncivilized  Nations' 
wi#* each  other  from  off  of  tqe  face  of 
the  earth  the  better.  Our  sympathies 
are  decidedly  with  the  fapanese  how- 
ever. Their  manufacturies  of  Japanese 
plums  Japaned  tin,  and  Japonicas  show 
them  to  be  the  superior  nation,  besid- 
es,  that  we  have  be»n  forced  to  wear 
our  coat  buttoned  up  at  the  throat  for 
more  than  an  week  on  account  of  havi- 
ng lost  a  small  piece  of  piece  of  paper, 

with  a  hieroglyphic  on  it  supposed  to 
represent  the  facl^that  we  had  deposit- 
ed our  shirt  with  a  ceineso  laundrvman 
for  it's  customary  cleansing.  This  Ch- 
inaman pos'tively  and  idiotically  refus 
to  deliver  ug  said  garment  with  the 
oglyphics.  We  have  written  to  the 
LHarys  of  war  and  State,  but  they 
hored  our  appeal.       We  in- 


te  nd  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Japa- 
nese charge  de'affairs  at  Washington; 
and  if  no  results  ensues  we  shall  take 
the  Matter  in  our  own  hands  and  .laid 
laundry. 

e  Chinese  must  Go' 


LoCaL  Ite 


Did 
You 
Heal- 
th e 
Roin? 


Go  to  the  4th  methodist  Church  sup- 
per to  ni  ght  at  ffremans  ha  11.  The 
ladies  of  the  church  prorrise  togive  you 
Bicklen's  arnica  Salve  for  cuts,  bruises 
a  fine  time.  Ofsterst  urkey,  cake, 
and  skin  eruptions,  and  corns  or  mouey 
and  ice  cream  will  be  served, 
refunded. 


Miss  Mattie  Lungweiler  a  charming 
bruneHe  of  Hog  drairie  is  on  a  visit  ts 

The  Elite  SaLOON-  open 
day  &  .Night 

her  friend.  Miss  Gussie  Shaw. 


A  vuantity  old  Papeas,  turnip  seed; 
vendor  sleiu  notes,  axle°grease  and  nO. 
1G  collar's  for  sale  at  this  o&ce. 


CGNTR1BUTED. 


SUNSEt. 

Athwart  tne  golden  sun  set  bars; 
Steal  colors  wan  &  faint 
While  purple  shadow  smock  the  light 
And  lo  okjustjlike  paint. 

Now  elves  in  bosky  dells  hallo 
and  Pixies  bind  their  hair 

And  little  stars  peep  out  in  pla5f. 
And  slyU  sav  Ah'  tqere: 

The  owl  hoots  in  the  popular  trew 
The  riverm  ists  aje  cold, 
The  day  has  almost  brea  tqed  its  last 
That  is  so  I  have  been  told. 

EFFiE  LUsHINGToN. 

October  the  10th.  1894. 


SToP  AI  k 

CRAWLEY  hOUSE! 

PLUNKVULK  Texas. 


ROOMS  VVJ.J.H  doors  in  them!      Hot  and  Colp  Gass  ! 

Not  reSponcible  for  guests  Left  over  Thirty  (30)  dayS. 

No  water  on  premises-  Malleable  sieaks. 


KAtES 


for  tomercial  men 
"  Clergymen 


$2.00  per  daA. 
$2.00         " 
$2.00         " 


THE  Plunkville  Patriot- 


$100,000 


For  any.  case  of  Tnsomia,  sleeplessness 
or  inabillily  to  slumber  that  We  cannot 
oure.  Price  .5  cents.  Addre4s  Aus- 
tin Daily  Skatesman.  Send  for  clubb- 
ing Rates  with  Cocaine  depitr  tmcnt, 
Popular  drugstore. 


Est'd  1847. 


SoUdEA  in  EVER 


We  will  soon  begin  the  48.th  year  of 
our  existence  and  point  with  Pride  to 
lo  the  recorD  we  have  make  as  well  as 
to  the  gnancial  basis  on  which  we  stand 

Second  to  no  Paper  in  the  So- 
uth  !!   ! 

We -have  the  finest  fob  offic  ein   the 
South  south  of  St.  Eouis  &  are  ready  to 
do  at  short  notice  job  Printing  of  all 
kinds    A  SLOW  AS  THE  LOWEST. 
Subscribe  now  before  the  Rusq  — — 
— ' — Speceal  features  for  1895. 


FOR   sale   CH^AP!- 

one  i  cash  the  rest  in  1,    2,  and  3  days, 
THE 

PLlMViLLE  PATRI- 
OT 

00    The  oldest  paper  int  the  state    o  o 

Will  be  Sold  Regardless  of  Price 
Hard  Times  The  cause. 

^SNo  offer  Refused..®! 


GONE  BfiFoRE. 

JaBez  sidebolhem,  our  most  promin- 
ent dealer  in  hides  and  futures  succum- 
bed on  the  23'  to  the  inevitabel;  and 
leaues  a  widow  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Sucq  howevr  is  Jabez"sgain. 

1  will  mi?s  pou  fabez,  miss  you 
When  the  sla.is  begin  to  shine, 
In  fact  it  will  be  hard  10  get  along  with 
ojt  you 
But  I  will  have  to  be  resign- 

Xou  will  wait  for  me  iu  hea\eti 

Just  with  in  ihepearly  gates 

He  died  just  a  vuarter  past  seven 

gut  Providence  rujes  our  fa4* 

Bu  t  true  hearts  death  cannot  sever. 
There  neuerwas  a  kinder  man, 
I  never  expect  to  do  betjer  ever; 
But  I, II  trv  and  do  the  best  I  can 


MARRIED  MEN— ATTENtlON 


Dr.  KinKS  New  Comsumption  compo'd. 

OR 
The  mother    In  Law 

Era^lcatOr 


Guaranteed  to  produce  gallloping  Con- 
sum  ption  in  any  Female  over  49  years 
age  in  30  i^inutes.  Can  be  Admi- 
nistered in  tea  or  coffee  by  any  one  to 
taste  or  amell  Send  for  Sample  bottle 
to  try  on  the  man  who  borryws  your 
paper.  au25°w20t&lf 


The  minerabie  ,subsidyid,  cowarklv' 
lying  sycophantic  parasite  who  disgru 
ces  the  editorial  chair  of  ihe  Plunk- 
ville Heralp,  has  spread  the  report 
that  we  tried  te  commit  suicide  last 
Friday  night.  It  is  true  that  we  drank 
about  four  ounces  oj  embalming  fluid 
at  the  Palace  Drug  store,  but  we  did  so 
in  gooD  faith  snDDOsing  same  o  be  rve 
whiskey,  j^e  are  not  ready  to  commit 
suicide  yet'  but  woulb  think  very  w- 
ious;y  of  it  if  we  wereas  worthless,  de- 
giaded  and  depra.ied  as  Col.  (f)  Mont 
morency(V]  of  the  Herald.  We  suf- 
fered no  inconvenience  from  the  mis- 
take we  mape  beyond  fi  slight  pain 
the  gastric  region,  and  b  somewhat 
awkward  thirst  whioh  we  found  trouble 
in  satisfying,  we  hereby  warn  the 
editorf?)  of  the  Herald  that  if  we  see 
proper  lo  daink  nitric  acid  or  melted 
lead-in  the  future  we  want  no.comont 
from  anp  will  promptly  resent  same 


Dr.  Hoffer,  a  rising  young  physician 
of  Plunkville;  has  gone  on  a  short  trip 
lo  New  Orleans.  Dame  rumor  has  it 
that  he  will  not  come  back  alone,  as  the 
requisition  papers  were  made  out  ye9 
terday 

out  tit  third,  but  the  umpire  refused 
to  change  the  decision.  Dr.  Shallen; 
burger  thinks  tbe  wound  not  serious. 


five  years  and  have  never  been  elected 
anything  yet.  We  understand  the  Mayor 
business  thoroughly  and  if  elected  some 
people  will  wish  wolves  had  stolen  them 
from  their  cradles.     .     .     ." 

This  page  from  the  Patriot  is  present- 
ed with  an  array  of  perfectly  confused 
type,  of  artistic  errors  in  setting  up,  and 
when  an  occasional  line  gets  shifted  (in- 
tentionally, of  course)  the  effect  is 
alarming.  Anybody  who  knows  the  ad- 
vertising of  a  small  country  weekly  can, 


as  he  reads,  pick  out,  in  the  following, 
the  advertisement  from  the  "personal." 

Miss  Hattie  Green  of  Paris,  111.  is 
Steel-riveted  steam   or  water  power 
automatic  oiling  thoroughly  tested 
visiting   her   sister   Mrs.    G.    W.    Grubes 
Little  Giant  F.ngincs  at  Adams  &   Co.       Also 
Sachet    powders    Mc.     Cormick     Reapers    and 
oysters. 

All  of  this  was  a  part  of  The  Rolling 
Stone,  which  flourished  or  at  least  \\;i\ 
ered    in    Austin    during    the    years    1 894 
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and  1895.  Years  before  he  made  this 
incursion  into  journalism,  his  native  de- 
sire to  write  was  gratified  in  letters.  In 
1883,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year, 
he  wrote  back  from  West  Texas  to 
Doctor  Beall,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  tell- 
ing of  his  life  on  a  sheep  ranch,  The 
letter  has  much  of  the  exuberance  that 
marked  his  later  work.     Here  it  is  : 

LaSalle  County,  Tex.,  Feb.  27,  1884. 
My  Dear  Doctor — Your  appreciated  epistle 
of  the  18th  received.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  I  hope  to  hear  again  if  such  ir- 
relevant correspondence  will  not  interfere  with 
your  duties  as  Public  Health  Eradicator,  which 
I  believe  is  the  office  you  hold  under  county 
authority. 


If  long  hair,  part  of  a  sombrero,  Mexican 
spurs,  etc.,  would  make  a  fellow  famous,  I 
already  occupy  a  topmost  niche  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame.  If  my  wild  untamed  aspect  had 
not  been  counteracted  by  my  well-known  be- 
nevolent and  amiable  expression  of  counte- 
nance, I  would  have  been  arrested  long  ago 
by  the  Rangers  on  general  suspicion  of  mur- 
der and  horse  stealing.  In  fact,  I  owe  all  my 
present  means  of  lugubrious  living  to  my  des- 
perate and  blood-thirstv  appearance,  combined 
with  the  confident  and  easy  way  in  which  I 
pack' a  Winchester  lifle. 

You  are  right,  I  have  almost  forgotten  what 
a  regular  old.  on  m -chewing,  ice-cream  de- 
stroying, opera  ticket  vortex,  ivory-clawing 
girl  looks  like.  Last  summer  a  very  fair  spec- 
imen of  this  kind  ranged  over  about  Fort 
Snell,  and  I  used  to  ride   over  twice  a  week 
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on  mail  days  and  chew  the  end  of  my  riding 
whip  while  she  "Stood  on  the  Bridge"  and 
"Gathered  up  Shells  on  the  Sea  Shore"  and 
wore  the  "Golden  Slippers."  But  she  has 
vamoosed,  and  my  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
again  growing  dim. 

If  you  see  anybody  about  to  start  to  Texas 
to  live,  especially  to  this  part,  if  you  will  take 
your  scalpyouler  and  sever  the  jugular  vein, 
cut  the  brachiopod  artery  and  hamstring  him, 
after  he  knows  what  you  have  done  for  him 
he  will  rise  and  call  you  blessed.  This  coun- 
try is  a  silent  but  eloquent  refutation  of  Bob 
Ingersoll's  theory;  a  man  here  gets  prema- 
turely insane,  melancholy  and  unreliabe  and 
linally  dies  of  lead  poisoning  in  his  boots, 
while  in  a  good  old  land  like  Greensboro  a 
man  can  die,  as  they  do  every  day,  with  all 
the  benefits   of,  the  clergy. 

Later  on  he  came  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State  to  Austin.  He  lived 
there  with  the  Harrells.  Once,  when 
David  Harrell,  a  youth  of  his  own  age, 
went  West,  Will  Porter  followed  him 
with  letters  that  told  the  gossip.  Here 
is  one : 

Austin,  Texas,  Dec. '22,   1885. 

Dear  Dave — Everything  wept  at  your  de- 
parture. Especially  the  clouds.  Last  night 
the  clouds  had  a  silver  lining,  three  dollars 
and  a  half's  worth.  I  fulfilled  your  engage- 
ment in  grand,  tout  ensemble  style,  but  there 
is  a  sad  bon  jour  look  about  the  thirty-eight 
cents  left  in  my  vest  pocket  that  would  make 
a  hired  man  weep.  All  day  long  the  heavens 
wept  and  the  heavy  somber  clouds  went  drift- 
ing about  overhead,  and  the  north  wind 
howled  in  maniacal  derision,  and  the  hack- 
drivers  danced  on  the  pavements  in  wild  fierce 
glee,  for  they  knew  too  well  what  the  stormy 
day  betokened.  The  hack  was  to  call  for  me 
at  eight.  At  five  minutes  to  eight,  I  went  up- 
stairs and  dressed  in  my  usual  bijou  style, 
and  rolled  away  to  the  opera.  Emma  sang 
finely.  T  applauded  at  the  wrong  times,  and 
praised  her  rendering  of  the  chromatic  scale 
when  she  was  performing  on  "C"  flat  an- 
dante pianissimo,  but  otherwise  the  occasion 
passed  off  without  anything  to  mar  the  joy- 
ousness  of  the  hour.  Everybody  was  there. 
Isidor  Moses  and  John  Ireland  and  Fritz 
Hartkcpf  and  Prof.  F-Terzog  and  Bill  Stacy 
and  all  tlie  bong  ton  elight.  You  will  receive 
a  draft  today  thru  the  First  Nationnl  Bank 
of  Colorado  for  $3.65,  which  you  will  please 
honor 

There  is  no  news,  or  there  are  no  news ; 
either  you  like  to  tell.  1008  Lavaca  street  is 
\r]\  happy  and  quiet  and  enjoys  life,  for 
Jones  was  sat  on  by  his  Uncle  Wash  and  feels 
humble  and  doesn't  sing  any  more,  and  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  repose  broods  over  its 
halls.  Martha  rings  the  matin  bell,  it  seems 
to  me,  before  cock  crow  or  ere  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  dawn  are  limned  in  the  eastern 
sky  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  Aurora.  At  noon 
the  foul  ooire  cribbage  stalks  rampant  and 
seven-up  for  dim,  distant  oysters  that  only 
the  eye  of  faith  can  see. 


The  hour  grows  late.  The  clock  strikes ! 
Another  day  has  vanished.  Gone  into  the  dim 
recesses  ot  the  past,  leaving  its  misspent  hours, 
false  hopes,  and  disappointed  expectations. 
May  a  morrow  dawn  that  will  bring  recom- 
pense and  requital  for  the  sorrows  of  the  day 
gone  by,  and  a  new  order  of  things  when  there 
will  be  more  starch  left  in  cuffs  and  collar, 
and  less   in   handkerchiefs. 

Come  with  me  out  into  the  starlight  night. 
So  calm,  so  serene,  ye  lights  of  heaven,  so 
high  above  earth,  so  pure  and  majestic  and 
mysterious ;  looking  down  on  the  mad  strug- 
gle of  life  here  below,  is  there  no  pity  in  your 
never  closing  eyes  for  us  mortals  on  which 
you  shine? 

Come  with  me  onto  the  bridge.  Ah,  see 
there,  far  below  the  dark,  turbid  stream,  rush- 
ing and  whirling  and  eddying  under  the  dark 
pillars  with  ghostly  murmur  and  siren  whis- 
per. What  shall  we  find  in  your  depths? 
The  stars  do  not  reflect  themselves  in  your 
waters,  they  are  too  dark  and  troubled  and 
swift!  What  shall  we  find  in  your  depths? 
Rest? — Peace? — catfish?  Who  knows?  'Tis 
but  a  moment.  A  leap  !  A  plunge  ! — and — 
then — oblivion  or  another  world?  Who  can 
tell?  A  man  once  dived  into  your  depths  and 
brought  up  a  horse  collar  and  hoop-skirt.  Ah  ! 
what  do  we  know  of  the  beyond  ?  We  know 
that  death  comes,  and  we  return  no  more  to 
our  world  of  trouble  and  care — but  where  do 
we  go?  Are  there  lands  where  no  traveler 
has  been?  A  chaos — perhaps  where  no  hu- 
man foot  has  trod — perhaps  Bastrop — Per- 
haps New  Jersey!  Who  knows?  Where  do 
people  go  who  die  in  McDade?  Do  they  go 
where  they  have  to  fare  worse?  They  cannot 
go   where  they  have  worse   fare ! 

Let  us.  leave  the  river.  The  night  grows 
cold.  We  could  not  pierce  the  future  or  pay 
the  toll.  Come,  the  ice  factory  is  deserted ! 
No  one  sees  us.  My  partner,  W.  P.  Ander- 
son, will  never  destroy  himself.  Why?  His 
credit  is  good.  No  one  will  sue  a  side  part- 
ner of  mine ! 

You  have  heard  of  a  brook  murmuring,  but 
you  never  knew  a  sewer  sighed !  But  we 
digress !  We  will  no  longer  pursue  a  side 
issue  like  this.  An  revoir.  T  will  see  you 
later.  Yours  truly, 

William      Shakespeare,      Ingomar     Junius 

Brutus     Calliope,     Six-Handed     Euchre, 

Grover    Cleveland    Hill    City    Quartette 

Johnson. 

I  found,  on  my  journey  over  his 
Texas  trails,  a  lot  of  interesting-  mate- 
rial, cartoons,  verse,  early  stories  and 
many,  many  letters,  a  representative  col- 
lection of  which  T  am  publishing  this 
fall  in  the  last  volume  of  his  work. 
"Rolling  Stones."  New  thing's  are  turn- 
ing up  about  him  every  day.  TTc  had 
but  ten  years  of  fame  while  he  lived.  Tl 
remains  to  be  seen  bow  many  yel  remain 
to  him  after  bis  death.  I  respectfully 
refer  this  to  posterity. 

CiArpkn    City,    T..    T. 
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E.    Phillips  Oppenheim   at   Home 

BY  HERBERT   FRANKLIN   JENKINS 


"We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  meas- 
ure of  his  art  any  -more  than  we  inquire  into 
that  of  Alexander  Dumas ;  we  only  realize 
that  here  is  a  benefactor  of  tired  men  and 
women  seeking  relaxation.  He  is  an  enter- 
tainer pure  and  simple,  so  delightful  a  com- 
panion that  even  a  surfeited  professional  re- 
viewer welcomes  a  new  book  of  his  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  pleasure.  We  do  not 
care  whether  the  underworld  into  which  he 
leads  us  bears  any  relation  to  reality  or  not, 
he  captures  our  attention  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  thenceforth  we  are  his  until  the  end  is 
reached.  We  are  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and 
he  makes  us  interested  onlookers  at  its  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  doings." — From  an 
Independent  review  of  one  of  E.  Phillips  Op- 
pen  heim's  novels. 

DESPITE  his  productiveness — and 
already  this  year  he  has  had 
published  two  novels,  both  of 
which  became  "best  sellers" — E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim  is  not  a  syndicate.  A  recent 
visit  to  his  comfortable  English  home 
disclosed  this  so-called  ''prince  of  story 
tellers"  as  a  systematic,  industrious 
worker. 

After  years  of  industrv  the  creator  of 
"Peter  Ruff,"  "Mr.  Sabin"  and  a  score  of 
other  fascinating-  characters  has  devel- 
oped the  skill  to  write  his  two  or  three 
full  fledged  novels,  together  with  a  dozen 
or  more  short  stories,  each  year,  and  still 
have  ample  time  for  golf,  for  shooting, 
and  for  travel  abroad. 

Mr.  Oppenheim's  methods  are  simple. 
Seated  in  his  library  or  pacing  the  floor, 
he  dictates  his  stories,  as  they  unfold 
themselves,  to  his  efficient  secretary,  who 
takes  them  down  in  shorthand.  These 
notes  are  transcribed  by  means  of  a  type- 
writer and  from  this  rough  draft  Mr. 
Oppenheim  then  dictates  a  revised  ver- 
sion. The  latter  is  subject  to  inevitable 
changes.  No  time-consuming  long-hand 
writing  for  E.  Phillips.  "Many  a  time 
earlier  in  life,"  he  says,  "when  I  used  to 
write  my  stories  with  my  hand,  I  found 
my  ideas  would  come  so  much  faster  than 
my  fingers  could  work  that  T  prayed  for 
some  more  speedy  method  of  transmis- 
sion. Then  T  found  a  jewel  of  a  secre- 
tary and  the  problem  was  solved.  Where- 
as many  of  my  fellow  writers  have  told 
me  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  dic- 


tate satisfactorily,  I  myself,  from  the 
very  first  moment,  found  it  by  far  the 
most  effective  method  of  getting  my  work 
on  paper.  Thus  only  about  half  of  my 
time  is  devoted  to  writing  or  dictating, 
so  that  the  other  half  is  available  for  ex- 
ercise and  sport,  visits  to  London,  and 
travel." 

Morning  for  work,  afternoon  for  golf, 
and  evening  for  auction  bridge  is  the 
typical  program  of  the  novelist  when  he 
is  at  his  home  in  Sheringham — an  ideal 
spot  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  overlooking 
the  North  Sea,  with  excellent  golf  links 
within  a  few  yards.  The  exceedingly 
modest  Oppenheim  home  is  called  "Win- 
nisimmet,"  the  Indian  name  for  the  city 
of  Chelsea  (Mass.),  which  was  the  for- 
mer home  of  Mrs.  Oppenheim.  It  was 
a  score  of  years  ago  that  the  young  nov- 
elist, then  unknown  in  this  country  and 
merely  a  serial  writer  in  England,  met 
Miss  Elsie  Hopkins,  the  daughter  of  a 
Massachusetts  manufacturer,  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  and  shortly  after  followed  her  to 
her  home  in  Greater  Boston,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  A 
daughter  of  fourteen  is  now  the  life  of 
their  country  home. 

The  son  of  an  English  business  man, 
young  Oppenheim  had  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  enter  a  commercial  pursuit,  but  he 
just  naturally  took  to  writing.  "I  frank- 
ly admit  I  do  not  know  why,"  he  con- 
fest.  His  first  short  story  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  eighteen,  and  he  was 
only  twenty  when  his  first  novel  ap- 
peared. Now  at  forty-five  he  sits  down 
to  commence  a  new  story  "with  exactly 
the  same  thrill  as  at  twenty,"  to  quote  his 
own  words,  and  perhaps  that  explains  in 
a  measure  his  continued  popularity.  "I 
don't  think  there  is  another  profession  in 
the  world,"  he  adds,  "which  maintains  its 
hold  upon  its  disciples  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary extent." 

Altho  he  has  visited  most  of  the 
European  countries  and  has  been  to  the 
States  a  dozen  times,  Mr.  Oppenheim  as- 
serts that  so  far  as  actual  influence  upon 
his  work  is  concerned,  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
London. 


"Tt  is  no  gift  of  mine  to  impart  reality  into 
scenes  and  events  placed  in  a  country  in  which 
I  have  not  lived.  Half  a  dozen  thorofares 
and  squares  in  London,  a  handful  of  restau- 
rants, the  people  whom  one  meets  in  a  single 
morning  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  more  and  greater  stories  than  I  shall  ever 
write.  The  real  centers  of  interest  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  places  where  human  beings  are 
gathered  together  more  closely,  because  in 
such  places  the  great  struggle  for  existence, 
whatever  shape  it  may  take,  must  inevitably 
develop  the  whole  capacity  of  man  and  strip 
him  bare  to  the  looker  on,  even  to  nakedness. 
My  place  as  a  writer,  if  I  may  claim  one,  shall 
be  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place." 

London  it  is  that  forms  the  background 
of  the  greater  portion  of  most  of  his  pop- 
ular successes.  The  Savoy  Hotel,  where 
he  lives  during  his  frequent  and  pro- 
longed visits  to  the  metropolis,  often  ap- 
pears in  his  books  as  the  "Milan."  At 
one  time  he  introduced  the  maitre  d'hotel 
as  a  villain,  without  disastrous  results. 
One  of  his  clubs  is  the  Savage,  and  at 
one  of  the  Saturday  night  club  dinners, 
over  which  he  presided,  Mr.  Oppenheim 
vastly  amused  his  fellow  members  by 
reading  a  rimed  "roast"  on  himself. 
This  poem,  of  American  origin,  began  as 
follows : 
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"1    have    read    your    latest    book,    Oppenheim, 

It  involves  a  swarthy   crook,   Oppenheim, 

And  a  maid  with  languid  eyes 

And  a  dowager  who  sighs 

Oppenheim,  Oppenheim, 

And  your  glory  never  dies,  Oppenheim." 

At  a  recent  London  banquet  he  was 
asked  for  his  American  impressions.  The 
incident  that  most  appealed  to  Mr.  Op- 
penheim's  sense  of  humor  was  this:  "I 
was  riding  in  the  train  from  New  York 
to  Boston,"  he  said,  "when  a  newsboy 
with  a  stack  of  new  books  in  his  arms 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  buy  the 
new  novel  by  Oppenheim.  I  told  him  I 
had  read  it.  He  appeared  incredulous,  as 
it  had  just  been  published.  I  admitted 
that  I  was  the  author.  The  boy  deposited 
his  stock  of  books  on  a  nearby  seat,  came 


over  to  me  smiling,  shook  my  hand,  and 
said,  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Oppenheim. 
I  am  awfully  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have 
often  wished  I  could  have  the  pleas- 
ure.' ' 

Outside  of  his  work  and  his  family  Mr. 
( )ppenheim  most  enjoys  golf  and  shoot- 
ing, auction  bridge  and  the  theater,  lie 
has  not  succumbed  to  motor  cars  but  he 
is  perfectly  sure  that  he  has  written  an 
excellent  play  and  could  write  others — 
"If  I  could  only  imbue  some  responsible 
manager  with  the  same  idea,"  he  says. 
Notwithstanding  his  fame  and  pecuniary 
reward  as  a  popular  novelist  he  will 
never  be  quite  content  until  his  name  is 
associated  with  a  dramatic  success. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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BY  CHARLES  F.   LUMMIS 


IT  is  admirable  how  in  the  earlier  days 
men  made  expressive  words,  and 
tuned  the  sound  to  fit  the  sense. 
How  much  we  have  lost  the  art  is  indi- 
cated by  our  failure  to  recognize  the  tune 
when  we  hear  it.  We  talk,  indeed,  about 
"color  tones"  in  music,  and  many  other 
patter-words ;  but  we  haven't  the  ear  nor 
the  eye  that  less  busied  folk  used  to  have. 
And  our  words  of  modern  coinage  show 
it.  What  "air"  or  what  image  is  carried 
by  "telegraph,"  "engine,"  "automobile," 
or  by  most  other  words  of  later  inven- 
tion? What  does  "steamboat"  look  to 
your  ear?  Yet  "steam"  is  itself  a  word 
of  the  older  musical  adaptedness — wit]i 
the  sibilance,  the  compression  and  yet  the 
open  voweling  that  befit.  The  composer 
recognizes  certain  shades  of  tone,  pitch 
and  accent  as  inevitable  to  the  musical 
expression  of  mood. 

Take  words  like  "buzz,"  "hiss," 
"c  r  a  c  k."  "thunder,"  "reverberate," 
"splash,"  "roar."  "whisper,"  "squeak," 
"squawk,"  "groan,"  "chuckle,"  "sneeze" 
— and  there  arc  a  thousand  of  them.- 
Sound  them  round  and  smartly — and  see 
if  they  have  not  what  you  might  call  a 
"visible   meaning."     A   person   who   did 


not  know  a  word  of  English  would  get 
some  image  from  any  one  of  them,  right- 
ly spoken. 

Speech  is  an  instrument  not  only  of 
music  but  of  other  precision.  It  has 
pierced  more  hearts  and  brains  than  all 
the  other  weapons  put  together  in  all  the 
world's  history.  Clear  thought  provides 
clear  speech  ;  thought  not  only  clear  but 
serene  finds  utterance  musical  as  clear. 
You  cannot  really  remove  your  mind 
from  proximity  to  your  eyes  and  ears. 
Tf  you  let  it  use  them,  it  will  use  them — 
it  will  apply  to  its  own  functions  their 
sense  and  their  common  sense.  Nobody 
sings  false  on  purpose,  nor  looks  cross- 
eyed of  malice  prepense.  Yet  most  peo- 
ple sing  inexactly,  see  vaguely,  speak 
spattering,  think  by  guess — just  out  of 
slovenly  habit. 

'Rime,  rhythm,  alliteration,  euphony ; 
they  all,  and  many  more,  count  in  the  one 
universal  chance  for  melody — like  har- 
mony and  counterpoint.  The  very  first 
step  of  man  toward  any  vocal  music 
whatever — and  particularly  toward  adapt- 
ing his  original  grunts  to  something  sing- 
able— was  the  ononiatopoctir  word.  And 
that's  a  bad  one!      1  know  Greek  to  be  a 
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means  of  grace  for  boys  from  eight  to 
twenty-three;  but  after  that  we  have 
troubles  of  our  own. 

The  "sense-sounding  word."  But  that 
is  not  good  music !  Let  us  say  ''the 
sense-telling  word,"  or,  "the  picture- 
word." 

The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we 
realize  that  most  of  our  old,  stock  words 
are  apt — not  merely  because  we  are  used 
to  them,  but  because  they  fit  like  a  skin 
on  the  things  they  name.  If  we  had 
grown  to  maturity  with  every  other  ex- 
perience, but  had  never  heard  a  syllable, 
do  you  think  we  would  coin  a  word  like 
"slap"  to  denote  tickle,  or  "crack"  for  a 
rustle,  or  the  wavy  "gallop"  for  the  hard 
trot?  Would  we  describe  a  hush  by 
"slam-bang,"  or  say  "slam-bang"  when 
we  wished  some  one  to  "sh-h"? 

What  does  "wireless"  mean  to  you? 
Why,  a  telegram.  What  does  "telegram" 
mean?  Why,  collect.  But  wire — just 
strum  on  it  awhile !  Would  any  other 
vowel  but  the  longest  and  most  tenuous 
fit  there  ? 

If  you  were  making  a  language,  could 
you  possibly  think  of  "flutter"  to  indicate 
calm?  Or  "rollicking"  as  a  title  for  re- 
pose? No  dictionary  on  earth  knows 
why  we  call  it  "butterfly."  The  sagest 
say,  mebbe,  because  some  are  yellow  like 
butter !  But  this  is  an  oleo  guess.  We 
are  victims  of  a  transposition.  The  real 
word  is  flutterby — which  meets  all  tests 
of  onomatopoeia,  natural  history  and 
daily  use.  "Butterfly"  indeed!  That 
would  be  all  right  for  hot  biscuits,  but  it's 
absurd  for  the  most  volatile  form  of  life. 
The  very  b  at  its  head  "impossibilitates" 
it.  No  explosive  consonant  can  flit.  Just 
try  to  think  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
beginning  with  b,  that  means  floating, 
fluttering,  flying,  or  any  other  release 
from  the  ground ! 

The  more  one  learns  of  other  lan- 
guages, the  more  one  suspects  that  Eng- 
lish is  neither  the  first  nor  the  only  one. 
All  of  them  had — at  least  originally — the 
musical  ear  and  the  eye  of  precision. 
They  all  were  definitive  *  they  all  were  in 
tune ;  they  all  practised  onomatopoeia — 
with  no  dream  what  a  dreadful  name  it 
had. 

It's  a  great  game — the  old  game  of 
words  "fitly  spoken."  Logical  senuel  of 
the     universal     sign     language,     it     has 


grown  far  greater  than  its  origin.  It 
gives  not  only  significance  but  music.  It 
gives  harmony  to  thought  and  sound. 
Speech  is  the  chief  asset  of  man  (em- 
bracing woman).  It  is  the  last  prop- 
erty he  (or  she)  would  surrender — not 
even  excepting  fire.  It  is  the  only 
proved  immortality — Homer's  words 
have  outlived  the  marbles  of  Phidias; 
and  the  laws  of  Moses  will  still  be  alive 
enough  to  be  broken  when  the  Pyramids 
are  gone  to  dust. 

So,  it's  a  game  that  is  really  worth 
learning.  No  one  would  "last  long"  who 
should  play  bridge  as  most  of  us  play 
words.  Such  malfeasance  of  a  piano  as 
we  indulge  upon  the  nobler  instrument 
would  fetch  us  before  the  court  for  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace.  Such  fiddling  of 
firearms  brings  thousands  of  deaths  a 
year ;  but  we  murder  the  mother  tongue 
hourly,  just  because  we,  too,  didn't  know 
it  was  loaded. 

Our  fitful  old  genealogies  are  not, 
even  for  us,  half  as  interesting,  a  thou- 
sandth as  old,  a  millionth  part  so  impor- 
tant. The  Genesis  of  Words  is  the  first 
book  of  the  Bible,  not  alone  of  culture 
but  of  modern  efficiency.  The  sweep,  the 
swing,  the  flow,  the  attunement  of 
speech,  it's  singing  as  it  goes — but  sing- 
ing like  the  bullet  to  its  mark — much  as 
we  need  a  symphony  once  a  month,  we 
need  these  every  five  minutes  between  the 
break-o'-dreams  and  the  going  back  unto 
them.  If  our  450,000  dictionaried  words 
and  our  very  pick  of  them — and  our 
right,  title  and  interest  to  make  new  ones 
as  we  need — are  no  more  comfort  to  us 
than  a  catgut  in  situ  and  not  strung  to 
tune ;  just  to  petition  for  a  passing  of 
potatoes,  just  to  jabber  for  time-killing — 
we  are  poor  indeed.  Three  hundred  vo- 
cables would  be  liberal  fund  for  that. 
And  I  never  starved  in  lands  where  my 
whole  vocabulary  was  my  hands  and  a 
desirous  expression. 

Language  is  not  alone  for  bread  and 
butter,  the  grindstones  and  the  smirk. 
It  is  the  tools  of  graving,  dissection,  con- 
struction ;  a  two-edged  sword,  a  long- 
range  rifle ;  the  makings  of  what  Babel 
would  have  been  if  they  had  fitted  the 
stones — a  tower  to  shiver  the  skies.  It 
is  a  song,  a  flower,  a  poem.  It  is  feet, 
but  it  is  also  wings.  Why  treat  it  as  a 
"caller"  when  it  comes  as  a  friend  ? 

Los    Angeles,    Cal.     • 


A  Labrador  Adventure 


BY  WILFRED  T.   GRENFELL 

[Dr.  Grenfell  ne<?ds  no  introduction  to  American  readers  for  they  are  familiar  with  his 
work  for  deep-sea  fishermen  in  establishing  hospitals,  co-operative  stores  and  missions  in  Lab- 
rador. In  the  following  pages  he  narrates  one  of  his  boating  experiences  none  the  less  inter- 
esting for  being  true. — Editor.] 


NOVEMBER  had  already  come  in, 
and  my  small  hospital  steamer 
had  gone  south  to  be  laid  up  for 
the  winter.  We  had  let  her  go  rather 
early  this  year,  in  order  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses a  bit,  and  also  because  the  early 
frost  in  the  fall  threatened  to  make  a  de- 
lay risky. 

But  she  had  scarcely  left  when  the 
weather  slacked  up ;  a  warm  wave  dis- 
pelled the  ice  which  had  already  begun 
to  form  in  the  harbors,  and  we  felt  free 
to  risk  the  final  series  of  visits  among 
our  friends  scattered  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Labrador  and  the  north  shore  of 
Newfoundland.  Motor  boats  were  still 
comparatively  new  everywhere,  but  with 
us  in  the  extreme  north  were  absolutely 
novel.  We  had  purchased  one  from  a 
party  who  had  come  to  visit  the  coast  in 
a  large  cruising  yacht.  They  had  parted 
with  it  as  they  passed  homeward.  We 
had  not  expected  to  use  it  until  spring, 
and  the  new  toy  was  already  on  impro- 
vised ways,  ready  to  be  hauled  up  above 
the  reach  of  the  rough  "ballicater,"  or 
barricade  ice. 

But  the  desire  to  test  her,  the  "warm 
spell,"  and  a  somewhat  urgent  call  for 
help  decided  us  to  risk  a  voyage.  More- 
over, one  of  my  colleagues,  Dr.  Wake- 
field, an  Englishman  from  Kendal,  had  to 
catch  the  last  mail  boat  leaving  the  Lab- 
rador coast  in  order  to  get  to  Canada. 

Our  little  craft,  an  open  thirty-footer, 
was  well  loaded  down  when  at  last  we 
rounded  the  heads,  every  available  space 
being  crowded  with  spare  supplies  of 
gasoline,  as  none  could  be  procured  on 
the  journey,  and  we  had  at  a  minimum 
two  hundred  miles  to  travel.  With  our 
own  supplies  for  a  week,  guns,  spare 
gear,  medical  outfit,  not  only  was  there 
barely  room  to  move  about,  but  a  large 
pile  was  lashed  out  over  the  cuddy  and 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  My  engineer 
was  a  volunteer  student  of  McGili  Uni- 


versity, who  had  studied  mechanics,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  us  who  had  ever 
seen  a  gasoline  engine. 

All  went  well  until  evening;  so  well, 
indeed,  that  near  Cape  Bauld,  the  mighty 
cliff  which,  jutting  away  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  marks  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  we  were  tempt- 
ed to  spend  a  little  time  in  chasing  a  few 
ducks,  which  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  such  meals  as  we  could  at  best 
expect  on  our  journey.  Calculating  that 
our  boat  would  run  well  for  at  least  one 
day,  we  had  left  ample  time  to  reach  a 
harbor  by  dark,  and  were  merrily  travel- 
ing past  the  feet  of  the  great  cliffs  that 
flank  the  seaboard  for  the  last  ten  miles 
before  our  destination,  when  suddenly 
something  went  wrong.  The  engine 
stopped  and  absolutely  refused  to  start 
again.  For  the  first  time  we  noticed 
now  that  a  wind  was  rising  which  was 
blowing  directly  on  shore,  and  that  we 
were  being  rapidly  carried  into  the 
heavy  surf,  which  was  breaking  on  the 
rocks.  To  get  the  sweeps  out  from 
underneath  the  baggage  was  no  easy 
matter ;  to  find  room  to  row,  even 
enough  to  keep  us  from  drifting  shore- 
wards,  was  almost  worse,  and  the  sea 
was  far  too  deep  to  dream  of  anchoring. 
We  could  no  longer  even  keep  our  bow 
to  wind,  and  the  rising  lop  made  us 
crawl  along  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  cliffs,  with  the  wind  driving  the 
spray  over  us,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
exceedingly  bad  time  ahead.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  getting  dark,  and  our  ama- 
teur engineer,  who  had  by  now  pulled 
the  engine  into  most  of  its  component 
parts,  was  finding  some  difficulty  in  put- 
ting it  together  again. 

It  was  a  thick  night,  and  darkness 
found  us  still  pulling  at  the  sweeps,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  same 
place  in  which  we  started  with  them.  In- 
deed, we  were  unable  to  feel  certain  that 
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we  were  making  any  headway  whatever. 
(  )n  the  off  chance  of  some  one  hearing 
us,  every  now  and  again  we  fired  a 
couple  of  shots,  but  it  is  a  very  lonely 
part  of  the  coast,  and  almost  as  we  had 
expected,  nothing  happened  as  a  result. 
At  length,  however,  a  white  light  sud- 
denly appeared  away  toward  the  horizon, 
and  by  its  bobbing  up  and  down,  and  its 
evident  progress  over  the  water,  we 
judged  it  was  a  local  coasting  schooner, 
beating  up  the  Straits.  Some  of  these 
boats  are  careless  about  such  trifles  as 
side  lights  after  the  fishing  fleet  has  gone 
south. 

With  the  high  cliffs  behind  us  as  a  re- 
flector, we  hoped  that  the  sound  of  our 
firing  would  reach  her.  Indeed,  we  felt 
sure  of  it,  for  the  light  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  while  we  pulled  and  strained  at 
the  oars  to  try  to  head  her  off.  We  had 
now  lighted  our  hurricane  lamp,  and  as 
we  doubted  whether  they  could  tell 
whence  the  sound  came,  every  now  and 
again  one  of  us  left  his  oar  for  a  second 
to  jump  up  and  down  and  wildly  wave 
the  bright  white  lantern. 

Straight  on  came  the  light.  We  had 
already  begun  to  banter  and  chaff  our 
engineer,  who  was  still  struggling  with 
the  greasy  fragments  of  the  engine,  giv- 
ing him  our  free  and  unasked  opinion  of 
his  capacity,  his  utility,  and  even  his 
personal  appearance.  At  last  we  judged 
that  the  schooner  was  so  close  to  us  that 
we  actually  tried  to  hail  her,  shouting  in 
unison,  "Schooner  ahoy!  Schooner!" 
when,  without  a  moment's  warning,  the 
advancing  light  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  not  to  return.  We  fired 
and  fired  our  gun  and  waved  and  waved 
our  lantern ;  we  strained  our  eyes  into 
the  darkness,  and  nearly  drove  ashore  by 
forgetting  to  keep  our  oars  going. 

All  to  no  purpose.  .The  light  had 
gone.  The  only  explanation  which  we 
could  conceive  was  that  it  must  have 
been  a  ghost  which  we  had  seen.  We 
had  heard  stories  of  these  gloomy  cliffs 
before ;  of  vessels  which  had  been  lost  in 
the  old  times  ;  of  pirates  and  their  vic- 
tims who  had  perished  together,  as  they 
fled  to  their  strongholds  among  these  in- 
tricate and  uncharted  passages  on  both 
sides  of  us.  Right  close  to  this  spot 
Jake  Cornish  was  even  now  using  as 
sinkers  for  holding  his  trap  nets  two  old 


cannon  which  he  had  spied  with  his  fish 
glass,  lying*  on  the  bottom,  as  he  was 
searching  for  bait.  Tho  none  of  us  be- 
lieved in  ghosts,  we  were  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  strange  light  and 
its  unearthly  disappearance.  Surely,  if 
it  was  on  a  schooner,  she  must  have  seen 
our  light  and  heard  our  guns.  It  could 
not  be  that  we  were  crazy  and  were  al- 
ready "seeing  things!"  The  only  relief 
to  the  situation  was  the  cheerfulness  of 
Dick,  our  engineer,  who  went  on  placid- 
ly struggling  with  his  fragments,  and 
even  found  time  to  chuckle  at  us  for 
getting  left. 

He  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  least 
interested  in  our  consternation,  and  took 
absolutely  no  notice  of  us  whatever.  He 
just  went  on  tinkering  with  his  miser- 
able collection  of  uselessness,  till  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  newly  enhanced 
value,  of  which  he  was  quite  conscious, 
he  certainly  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  a  stir-up  from  the  oar  handle. 

We  hated  to  come  down  first,  and  just 
sat  "tight"  for  a  while,  rowing  and  row- 
ing away.  No  one  would  mind  that.  We 
could,  and  had  before  now,  rowed  all 
night.  But  it  is  a  different  matter  when 
you  know  you  are  getting  nowhere,  and 
Dick  knew  that  we  dare  not  ask  him  to 
leave  his  scrap  heap  and  give  us  a  spell. 
It  is  always  additionally  irritating  to 
have  a  hearty,  strong  man  doing  nothing 
to  justify  his  weight  in  the  boat,  when 
you  have  already  done  more  than  double 
your  share.  Dick  aggravated  us  even 
further  now  by  lighting  his  pipe,  and 
wiping  the  engine  round  with  a  handful 
of  waste,  as  if  he  were  going  to  put  her 
in  for  a  prize  competition. 

At  last  even  we  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  had  to  insist  that  he  must 
either  get  the  thing  started  or  come  and 
take  a  spell  at  the  oars,  as  we  should 
surely  be  drowned  if  we  stopped  work- 
ing. 

''She's  been  ready  for  half  an  hour," 
he  replied;  "I  was  only  waiting  for 
orders,"  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

True,  he  was  young,  and  had  supreme 
confidence,  also  he  was  probably  not 
born  to  be  drowned  ;  but  for  my  part  it 
was  with  no  small  anxiety  that  I 
watched  him  crank  the  engine  to  try  and 
start  her.  We  had  some  miles  to  go,  and 
the  wind   might   increase,   and   if   it   did 
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we  should  most  assuredly  drive  ashore 
on  the  cliffs  in  the  darkness.  Bang ! 
bang !  went  the  charge  in  the  cylinders, 
as  if  they  highly  resented  being  prest 
into  service  again.  Bang !  bang !  and 
away  we  went  at  the  topmost  speed  of 
the  engine. 

We  headed  straight  out  to  sea  to  give 
ourselves  as  much  sea  room  as  we  could 
get  in  case  any  other  accident  overtook 
us.  Indeed,  it  was  as  well  we  did,  for 
after  about  three  minutes  at  full  speed 
there  was  an  ominous  gur-r-r  again,  and 
once  more  we  lay  broken  down  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Once  more  we 
had  to  get  out  the  oars  to  try  to  hold  the 
ground  which  we  had  gained,  while  Dick 
went  thru  his  pantomime  all  over  again. 

This  time,  however,  Dick  volunteered 
his  diagnosis  somewhat  sooner.  One 
cylinder  was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
ailment,  but  if  we  were  willing  to  try 
running  on  our  battery,  and  so  spoiling 
our  trip,  he  thought  we  might  crawl 
along  to  the  harbor,  if  it  was  not  too  far 
away. 

We  were  more  than  willing  to  try  any- 
thing. All  we  wanted  was  to  reach  shel- 
ter and  get  out  of  the  scrape,  for  it  was 
bitterly  cold  and  we  were  already  soaked 
thru.  So  we  fell  to  encouraging  Dick ; 
explained  how  mistaken  we  had  been  in 
our  estimate  of  him,  and  gave  him  all 
the  psychological  treatment  of  which  we 
were  capable.  To  our  infinite  satisfac- 
tion we  were  soon  poking-  along,  puffing 
and  wheezing  and  blowing",  as  if  the 
engine  were  suffering  from  double  pneu- 
monia. 

Twice  again  it  gave  out  before  we 
rounded  the  last  headland.  But  we  had 
pushed  away  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  lop,  and  so  each  time  we  were 
able,  by  hoisting  an  improvised  sail  on 
the  oar  and  stretcher,  to  keep  her  head- 
ing in  for  our  destination. 

When  at  last  we  were  in  quiet  water 
we  found  it  too  deep  to  anchor,  and  spy- 
ing a  tiny  light  on  the  water,  we  pulled 
over  to  it  and  discovered  that  it  was 
issuing  from  the  hatch  of  a  small 
schooner.  So  we  -tied  on  and  went 
aboard. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  came  a  gruff 
voice  as  we  hauled  the  cover  off  the 
companion  previous  to  making  a  descent 
upon  the  occupants. 


"We?  We  are  from  sea,  and  are 
going  to  get  beds  ashore,  if  we  may  tie 
our  boat  on." 

"Come  on  down,"  shouted  the  voice. 
And  then  some  one  struck  a  match  and 
rolled  out  on  to  the  settle  from  a  bunk. 

'Which  way  did  you  come  from? 
From  east  or  west?" 

"What  makes  you  ask?" 

"Well,  us  just  corned  in  ourselves 
from  t'east.  You'se  didn't  see  nor  hear 
no  craft  as  you  passed  down,  did  yer  ?  ' 
he  asked,  peering  at  me  intently  as  he 
spoke. 

"No,  we  didn't  see  any  vessel.  But 
we  saw  a  light  come  right  up  alongside 
of  us,  and  then  disappear." 

I  noticed  towsly  heads  poking  out  of 
the  other  two  berths  as  I  spoke,  evi- 
dently keenly  eager  not  to  miss  a  word 
of  the  conversation. 

"I  know'd  as  much,"  said  the  skipper. 
"I  seed  it  there  myself  once  before. 
Mary,  she  always  did  'low  us  should 
give  them  Deadmen's  Rocks  a  good 
berth.  And  maybe  they  do  know  a  thing 
or  two,"  and  the  skipper  lapsed  into  a 
silence  and  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the  blow- 
ing out  of  which  seemed  to  afford  him 
some  solace. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and 
then  the  skipper  began  again. 

"You'se  didn't  hear  no  noises,  did 
you?  Seemed  to  us  there  was  folks 
shouting.  They  do  say  they  hears  some 
of  them  folks  on  times  what's  been  lost 
there — maybe  murdered.  It  was  our 
Dave's  watch  last  night  about  ten  o'clock. 
He's  always  kind  o'  skeery,  anyhow,  and 
he  was  fair  clemmed  to  death  when  he 
heard  'em." 

"What  did  he  do?"  T  asked,  beginning 
to  take  in  the  situation. 

"Why,  he  doused  the  deck  light,  and 
put  her  all  about  for  the  open.  And 
that's  how  us  came  to  be  in  here  at  all." 

I  [ere  was  an  explanation  in  full  of  our 
own  desertion.  T  looked  round  and  saw 
the  staring  eyes  of  Dave  fixed  on  me 
like  a   mesmerized   rabbit. 

T  said:  "Well,  skipper,  an  old  friend 
of  mine  called  Darky  Jim  was  like  Dave 
once.  lie  believed  in  ghosts,  too,  he  said. 
Bui  he  doesn't  any  longer,  lie  told  me 
he  was  on  watch  one  night  alone.  It 
was  just  after  midnight,  black  as  ink. 
and  blowing  a   two-reefer.     They   were 
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'hove-to,'  waiting  for  daylight.     He  was  L>ut  that  was  all  put  on,  really,  for  Jim's 

standing    aft    under    the    shelter    of    the  wife  was  famous  for  the  dance  she  led 

mizzen,  jumping  up  and  down  to  try  to  him,  and  quite  possibly  Jim  wasn't  a  bit 

keep  warm,  when  he  saw  a  bright  light  worried   at  the  news.     But  the  trouble 

for'ard  by  the  cathead.     Suddenly  it  be-  was,  he  told  me,  that  when  he  got  home 

gan  to  move  slowly  aft  toward  him,  and  there  was  no  such  luck.     'Why,  Doctor,' 

he  was  so  frightened  that  he  hid  behind  said   he,   T    found  the   old  lady  waiting 

the   companion.      Well,    the    light    came  for  me  with  the  broom  handle,  just  as 

right  on  and  then  he  knew  it  was  a  fig-  usual.     So  I  give  up  believing  in  ghosts, 

ure  walking.     At  last  he  saw  it  was  his  I  never  trusted  them  after  deceiving  me 
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wife.    When  she  came  to  the  ship's  quar-  that  time, 

ter  she  just  climbed  up  on  the  rail,  and  Then   I  just  told  Dave  all  about  our 

with  a  loud  shout  she  jumped  over  into  shouting  and  firing  and  waving  the  light 

the   sea.     Of  course,   Jim  thought   that  under  the  clifTs.    And  before  I  bade  him 

meant  that  she  was  dead,  and  he  told  the  good  night  I  advised  him  the  next  time 

crew  he  ought  to  run  the  vessel   home,  he  was  in  doubt  to  call  the  skipper. 

St.    Anthony,    Newfoundland. 


Remembrance 

BY  GEORGE  MEASON   WHICHER 

Omar  is  dead,  who  loved  so  well  his  wine ; 
Above  his  mouldering  grave  the  roses  twine. 
And  Horace  now — for  all  his  Golden  Mean — 
Is  nameless  dust  upon  the  Esquiline. 

It  matters  not,  or  sad  or  glad  the  strain ; 
Each  poet  sings  his  hour,  nor  comes  aga"n. 
Whate'er  he  was  or  had  or  hoped  is  gone ; 
His  songs  alone  immortal  may  remain. 

Ah !  what  will  be,  my  friend,  for  you  to  guess 
Of  me,  who  pass  to  utter  nothingness  ? 
Who  have  no  voice  to  echo  in  your  heart 
When  death  shall  make  my  present  little  less? 

Then  whensoe'er  you  turn  the  pages  thru 
Where  smiling  Horace  bares  his  heart  to  view — 
When  Omar's  muted  strings  wake  sweet  regret — 
Turn  down  the  leaf  and  think :  He  loved  them  too. 

New  York  City. 


Anatole   France  as  Historical  Novelist 


BY  WARREN   BARTON   BLAKE 


ANATOLE  FRANCE,  creator  of 
the  gentle  Bonnard  and  the  too 
intelligent  Bergeret,  has  written 
an  historical  romance.  One  may  enquire, 
therefore,  what  is  this  master  ironist's 
notion  of  history  and,  what  is  his  theory 
of  romance? 

The  Frenchman  no  doubt  agrees  with 
the  rest  of  us  that  a  romance  is  a  nar- 
1  ative    in    which    love    plays    its    part ; 


France  pays  his  respects  to  the  brother- 
hood in  the  preface  to  his  malicious 
"Penguin  Island." 

Now,  we  may  make  a  useful  deduc- 
tion from  all  this.  The  classic  objection 
to  historical  novels  has  been  that,  where- 
as history  represents  truth,  the  novel 
seeks  only  to  create  a  land  of  faery. 
The  union  between  these  two  genres  was 
bound,  therefore,  to  produce  a  bastard, 
a  narrative  whose  facts  need  be  proved      But,  if  the  historian  who  aims  at  truth 


by  no  other  tests  than 
those  of  effect  (is  it 
amusing?  is  it  pleas- 
ing?) and  plausibility 
(is  it  possible?  is  it 
believable?).  Some 
will  add — but  not  the 
author  of  "Thai's" — 
that  there  is  also  a 
test  of  morality. 

A  history  (so,  in 
his  book  -  reviewing 
days,  M.  France  once 
wrote)  is  a  represen- 
tation of  past  events. 
Not  every  fact  con- 
stitutes an  event, 
however.  It  is  only 
the  notable  fact  that 
counts ;  the  historian 
himself  being  the 
judge  of  its  nota- 
bility. "He  judges  it 
arbitrarily,  according 
to  his  taste  and  his 
caprice,  by  the  test  of 


has  no  real  chance  of 
bringing  down  his 
game,  what  harm  can 
there  be  in  historical 
romance?  It  is  sure- 
ly no  worse  than  the 
other  varieties  of  his- 
tory and  biography ; 
perhaps,  even,  it  is  a 
shade  more  innocent 
— since  it  is  less  pre- 
tentious. 

The  historical 
novel  by  M.  France 
which  may  serve  as 
the  excuse  for  these 
rami  nations,  and 
paraphrases  of  M. 
France  himself,  is  in 
one  sense  not  the 
author's  first;  it  is, 
however,  his  first  to 
deal  with  the  events 
of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  calls  it 
"The  Gods  Thirst"— 


his    intelligence ;    as    an    artist,    finally,     — Les  Dieux  out  Soif*  And  let  us  be- 
since    facts   do    not   classify   themselves,      gin  by  praising  M.   France   for  sparing 


of  their  own  accord,  into  historical 
and  non-historical  facts."  Also,  a  fact 
is  something  extremely  complex.  The 
historian  must  simplify  it.  (Just  so 
must  an  historical  novelist  simplify  and 
interpret.)  Stripping  the  historical  fact 
of  its  particularities  and  details,  no 
wonder  if  he  innocently  falsifies  it!  But 
in  this  case,  of  what  value  is  the  his- 
torian's work?  We  except,  of  course, 
the  "scientific"  historian,  whom  no  one 
reads,  unless    the    fellow    scientist.      M. 


us  historical  portraits.  The  great  figures 
of  the  time  cross  its  stage  scarcely  more 
often  than  they  enter  ''La  Rotisserie  de 
la  Reine  Pedauque,"  which  they  don't 
enter  at  all.  Even  when  the  revolution- 
ary "gods"  do  make  an  appearance,  one 
is  hardly  conscious  of  their  greatness. 
Neither  is  M.  France. 

This  Academician  is,  as  we  all  know, 
an  arch-skeptic.     He  has  been  called  the 

M.ks    Dri'.ux    ont    Soif.       Par    Anatole    France,    de 
L'Acadimie   Franchise.     Paris:   Calmann-L^vy. 
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French  Sterne,  the  Parisian  Swift,  the 
twentieth-century  Voltaire.  Tho  (or 
because)  his  work  is  full  of  all  that  has 
preceded  it  (M.  Lemaitre's  phrase),  and 
would  be  inconceivable  save  as  the  flow- 
ering of  a  dead-ripe  civilization,  he  is 
skeptical,  not  only  as  to  the  value  of 
historical  scholarship,  but  also  as  to  the 
value  of  all  human  effort.  He  is  equally 
skeptical  where  religion  is  concerned, 
and  seems  persuaded  of  man's  incorri- 
gibility. Most  provoking,  most  corrupt- 
ing of  all,  he  smiles  at  the  world  in  spite 
of  all  his  skepticism,  and  seems  to  think 
it  not  so  bad  a  world  at  that.  Indul- 
gence founded  upon  contempt  is  behind 
that  wonderful  smile — which,  like  Mona 
Lisa's,  fascinates  those  whom  it  does  not 
exasperate.  For  myself,  I  am  succes- 
sively captivated  and  repelled.  .  .  . 

Now,  there  are  all  manner  of  humor- 
ists ;  it  is  the  rarest  type  that  includes 
the  humorist  himself  and  his  favorite 
causes  in  the  mocking.  So  it  is  with 
skeptics  ;  and  is  there  not,  commonly,  a 
basis  of  skepticism  in  high  humor?  As 
a  revolutionist  on  his  own  account,  M. 
France  might  be  expected  to  pay  his 
tribute,  in  "Les  Dieux  ont  Soif,"  to  the 
revolutionary  idea,  to  the  original 
French  revolutionaries.  Not  at  all.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Dreyfus  days  is  spent 
— the  heat  of  Socialist  propaganda 
cooled.  The  incorrigible  and  smiling 
pessimist  recurs  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  dissolute  abbe  who  has  figured  in 
two  of  his  earlier  books — Messir  Jerome 
Coignard,  docteur  en  theologic,  licencic 
es  lettres.  Coignard  once  complained : 
"The  folly  of  the  Revolution  was  to 
wish  to  institute  virtue  on  the  earth. 
When  one  seeks  to  render  men  good  and 
wise,  free,  moderate,  generous,  one  is 
led  fatally  to  wish  to  kill  them  all. 
Robespierre  believed  in  virtue,  he  pro- 
duced the  Terror.  Marat  believed  in 
virtue  ;  he  demanded  two  hundred  thou- 
sand heads."  The  paradox  of  this  un- 
chu'rchly  abbot  remains  the  idea  of  M. 
France  in  writing  his  novel  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  exprest  this 
time,  in  different  language,  by  the  old 
libertine,  Maurice  Brotteaux  des  Ilettes, 
ex- farmer-general,  who  is  reduced  to 
carving  wooden  dolls  in  a  garret — 
thanks  to  the  Revolution  and  the  Rights 
of    Man.      Thus    his    mouthpiece    is — to 


drop   into  popular   jargon — a   "reaction- 
ary. '    Yet  M.  France  shows  no  signs  of 
going     over     to     Catholicism     and     the 
Camelots  du  Roi." 

"Very  well,  then,"  you  say  to  your- 
self, "in  this  novel  of  his  he  doubtless 
gives  free  rein  to  the  period  he  seeks  to 
represent.  Without  undertaking  to  make 
the  revolutionists  heroes  and  the  royal- 
ists villains,  he  finds  it  possible,  in  his 
romance,  to  .show  how  nobility  and  base- 
ness are  found  in  both  camps.  This  will 
not  serve  a  partisan  cause,  to  be  sure ; 
much  better  than  that,  it  will  exalt 
patriotism,  nationalism,  human  nature 
itself." 

Alas !  you  are  mistaken.  Impressionist 
that  he  is,  and  free  lance  in  style  and  in 
philosophy,  M.  France  is  not  set  free  by 
the  truth  which  historians  once  thought 
they  strove  after.  Instead,  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  an  idea.  Nothing  is  more  reason- 
able. For,  "to  believe  nothing  is  to  be- 
lieve all ;  and  it  isn't  well  to  keep  the 
mind  too  free  and  too  vacant,  lest  we 
shut  up  there  by  chance  stores  of  an  ex- 
travagant form  and  weight,  such  as  have 
no  place  in  minds  reasonably  and  mod- 
erately furnished  with  beliefs."*  The 
"extravagant"  idea,  which  obsesses  M. 
France,  whose  mind  is  not  "reasonably 
and  moderately  furnished  with  beliefs," 
is  ignoble  and  disturbing. 

Thru  the  pages  of  his  new  book  de- 
files a  considerable  procession  of  char- 
acters, painted,  in  many  of  the  externals, 
to  the  life.  One  recognizes  in  the  author 
an  artist  whose  thoughts  are,  in  one 
French  critic's  words,  "as  swift  as  is 
Parisian  life" ;  as  full  of  variegated  col- 
ors as  the  River  Seine  on  a  sunny  day ; 
one  whose  wit  shines  like  the  boulevards 
under  the  street  lamps.  One  feels,  more- 
over, that  here  is  one  who  has  not  only 
his  fluctuating  impressions  to  guide  him 
in  writing  an  historical  novel,  but  ex- 
tensive scholarship,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  books,  pamphlets,  paintings 
and  prints  of  the  novel's  period.  The 
representatives  of  Parisian  society  chos- 
en out  of  the  mass  of  their  fellows  to 
serve  their  author's  purposes  discuss 
"Werther"  most  plausibly,  sentimental- 
ize  a   la   Jean-Jacques,   and   admire   the 

*"La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque,"  *\  166. 
This  novel  has  recently  been  translated  into  English 
and  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 
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pictures  of  Boilly  and  Carle  Vernet. 
The  representation  is  so  masterly  in  de- 
tail that  your  first  suspicion  is:  This  is 
too  perfectly  arranged!" 

Your  second  complaint  is  more  grave, 
striking  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In 
spite  of  the  fine  traits  of  character 
drawn  in  this  personage  and  that — civic 
virtue  in  the  portrait  of  Evariste  Gamel 
(painter  of  David's  school  and  patriot  of 
Robespierre's)  ;  kindliness  and  charity 
and  courage  in  the  portrait  of  Brotteaux, 
devoted  reader  of  Lucretius ;  innocence 
and  Christianity  in  the  portrait  of  Father 
Longuemare ;  a  piquant  boldness  no  less 
than  a  warm  sense  of  gratitude  in  the 
girl  Athenais — M.  France  is  at  vast 
pains  to  give  two  irredeemable  charac- 
ters for  every  figure  that  is  half-way  re- 
deemed, and  to  blacken  even  those  souls 
which  showed  some  signs  of  becoming- 
heroic  in  spite  of  their  creator.  Father 
Longuemare  is  retouched  that  he  may 
appear  less  a  Christian  martyr  than  an 
old  fool ;  Brotteaux,  having  performed 
noble  actions  which  almost  persuade  us 
that  he  is,  after  all,  a  true  Epicurean, 
and  not  an  eighteenth  century  one,  is 
hastily  reduced  to  the  moral  value  of  a 
vieux  marcheur ;  we  are  too  brutally  re- 
minded what  is  the  etat  of  the  girl 
Athenais,  a  coarse-mouthed  harlot ;  Eva- 
riste Gamel  is  redrawn — for  evolution  is 
a  process  beyond  M.  France — as  monster 
and  madman.  Finally,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  women  of  the  story  are 
sisters  of  the  Jahel  and  Catherine  of  the 
"Rotisserie." 

When  all  is  said,  where  are  we?  In 
view  of  the  author's  theory  that  men  are 
incorrigible,  where  could  we  have  ar- 
rived? M.  France  smiles  at  us  from  the 
last  page  as  from  the  first;  but  if  wc  did 
not  at  first  recognize  it  for  a  mocking 
smile,  we  read  it  now  aright.  He  has 
written    for   our   delectation — or    for   his 


— some  very  clever  pages.  He  has  for 
the  first  time  succeeded  in  suggesting 
something  of  the  movement  of  masses 
of  men  and  women — not  in  the  bold 
manner  of  Balzac,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
some  subtlety.  He  has  painted  rather 
striking  genre  pictures,  albeit  studied 
and  obviously  posed.  He  has  shown  us 
how  the  passing  of  the  tumbril  means  to 
the  young  engraver  Desmahis  nothing 
more  than  a  bothersome  interruption  in 
his  pursuit  of  a  pretty  milliner  thru 
Paris  streets.  Some  of  his  readers  he 
leaves,  doubtless,  with  the  impression 
that  the  greater  the  crisis  the  greater 
man's  vices  and  ineptitude.  But  is  that 
a  lesson  worth  learning?  Is  Anatole 
France,  with  all  his  culture,  with  all  his 
science  (sacred  and  profane),  wise  in 
seeming  to  teach  that  his  fellows  are  best 
employed  in  gratifying  base  appetites, 
since  they  will,  so  occupied,  have  less 
time  left  to  work  dangerous  mischief? 
And  of  what  right  does  this  critic  of  the 
revolutionists  attack  or  belittle  Revolu- 
tion if  he  can  find  nothing  better  to  offer 
to  our  admiration  in  its  stead?  'The 
Olympian  detachment  of  M.  France  is 
illusory,"  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Sherman  has 
written  ;  and  the  words  are  well  found. 
"Without  a  place  to  stand  on,  a  man  can 
no  more  despise  his  fellows  than  Archi- 
medes could  lift  the  world." 

Anatole  France  is,  in  the  truest  possi- 
ble sense,  the  complete  nihilist.  In  writ- 
ing historical  romance  he  commands  a 
hearing  both  as  romancer  and  as  his- 
torian. Only  momentarily,  however  ;  for 
he  mortally  affronts  both  history  and 
romance  in  striking  down  truth  and  in 
undermining  self-respect.  lie  is  not 
only  the  complete  nihilist  ;  he  is  also, 
of  all  living  authors,  the  most  deli- 
cious and  the  most  sterile.  His  delicacy 
of  style  is  perhaps  not  best  shown  in 
"Les  Dieir-  out  Soif,"  but  his  sterility 
of  thought  is  beyond  cavil. 
N  i  u    York   City, 
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Dostoevsky's  Last  Work 

Of  the  great  Russian  trilogy  of  nine- 
teenth century  novelists,  Turgenev,  Tol- 
stoy and  Dostoevsky,  the  last  is  least 
known  to  us  Westerns.  His  "Crime  and 
Punishment"  has  found  some  readers 
and  has  been  presented  more  or  less  dis- 
guised on  the  American  stage,  but  not 
until  now,  thirty-two  years  after  his 
death,  have  we  had  a  complete  English 
translation  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov* 
It  is  not  every  novel  that  would  be 
thought  worth  translating  into  a  foreign 
tongue  that  length  of  time  after  publica- 
tion. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  it  and 
interesting  to  see  it,  even  tho  there  be 
few  who  will  read  it  thru.  It  is  con- 
fused, heterogeneous  and  interminable ; 
quite  literally  the  last  because  it  was  left 
unfinished  by  the  author's  death  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  But  no  one  will  miss  the 
ending  because  it  has  no  plot  or  structure 
and  might  have  been  continued  indefi- 
nitely. As  it  is,  there  are  838  pages  of  it 
and  they  contain  everything  imaginable  ; 
politics,  theology,  amorous  intrigue, 
drunkenness,  murder,  trial,  imprison- 
ment ;  things  great  and  small  coming  one 
after  the  other  without  any  order  or 
perspective,  just  as  they  do  in  real  life. 
That  indeed  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of 
the  Russian  novelists,  their  ability  to  pre- 
sent life  in  big  raw  chunks.  They  are 
more  chroniclers  than  historians,  too 
conscientious  or  too  literal  minded  to 
leave  anything  out.  Whatever  happens 
to  any  of  their  characters  that  must  be 
put  down  at  full  length  simply  because 
it  happened,  however  dull  or  insignificant 
it  may  seem. 

But  if  there  are  few  who  will  find  the 
whole  volume  interesting  there  are  few 

*The  Brothers  Karamazov.  A  novel  in  four  rrarts 
and  an  epilog  by  Fyodor  Dostocvskv.  From  the  R  '- 
sian  by  Constance  Garnett,  New  York:  The  Macro  1 
Ian    ( !om|  any.      $1.50. 
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who  will  not  find  something  to  interest 
them  in  it.  As  for  the  present  reviewer, 
he  turns  to  a  passage  which  attracted  his 
attention  some  years  ago  and  to  which  he 
has  before  alluded  in  The  Independent. 
(No.  gentle  reader,  the  reviewer  does 
not  profess  a  knowledge  of  Russian.  He 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  to  use 
a  German  pony.)  The  passage  is  in  the 
chapter  headed  "Ivan's  Nightmare,"  pos- 
sibly embodying  a  personal  experience, 
for  Dostoevsky,  like  many  another 
genius,  was  an  epileptic  and  at  times 
more  than  half  crazy.  Ivan,  being  af- 
flicted with  a  fever,  is  visited  by  a  mid- 
dle-aged Russian  gentleman  of  some- 
what shabby  appearance,  who  professes 
to  be  the  devil,  in  spite  of  Ivan's  efforts 
to  prove  that  he  is  merely  an  hallucina- 
tion, projected  by  his  subconsciousness. 
At  any  rate,  his  conversation  is  lively 
and  original,  especially  the  ingenuous 
way  in  which  he  presents  the  old  theo- 
logical argument  that  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  of  evil  is  necessary  in  order  that 
goodness  may  exist ;  that  there  must  be  a 
hell  or  heaven  could  never  be.  Here  is 
a  bit  of  the  devil's  apologia  pro  vita  sua: 

"Mephistopheles  declared  to  Faust  that  he 
desired  evil,  but  did  only  good.  Well,  he  can 
say  what  he  likes,  it's  quite  the  opposite  with 
me.  I  am  perhaps  the  one  man  in  all  creation 
who  loves  the  truth  and  genuinely  desires 
good.  I  was  there  when  the  Word,  Who 
died  on  the  Cross,  rose  up  into  Heaven  bear- 
ing on  His  bosom-  the  soul  of  the  penitent 
thief.  T  heard  the  glad  shrieks  of  the  cheru- 
bim singing  and  shouting  hosannah  and  the 
thunderous  rapture  of  the  seraphim  which 
shook  heaven  and  all  creation,  and  I  swear 
to  you  by  all  that's  sacred  I  longed  to  join 
the  choir  and  shout  hosannah  with  them  all. 
The  word  had  almost  escaped  me,  had  almost 
broken  from  my  lips  .  .  .  you  know  how 
susceptible  and  esthetically  impressionable  1 
am.  But  common  sense — oh,  a  most  unhappy 
trait  in  my  character — kept  me  in  due  bounds 
and  T  let  the  moment  pass  !  For  what  would 
have  happened,  I  reflected,  what  would  have 
happened    after    my    hosannah  ?        Fverything 
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on  earth  would  have  been  extinguished  at 
once  and  no  events  could  have  occurred.  And 
so,  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  my  social 
position,  I  was  forced  to  suppress  the  good 
moment  and  to  stick  to  my  nasty  task.  Some- 
body takes  all  the  credit  of  what's  good  for 
himself,  and  nothing  but  nastiness  is  left  for 
me.  But  I  don't  envy  the  honor  of  a  life  of 
idle  imposture,  1  am  not  ambitious.  Why 
am  I,  of  all  creatures  in  the  world,  doomed 
to  be  cursed  by  all  decent  people  and  even  to 
be  kicked,  for  if  I  put  on  mortal  form  I  am 
bound  to  take  such  consequences  sometimes. 
I  know,  of  course,  there's  a  secret  in  it,  but 
they  won't  tell  me  the  secret  for  anything,  for 
then  perhaps,  seeing  the  meaning  of  it,  1 
might  bawl  hosannah,  and  the  indispensable 
minus  would  disappear  at  once,  and  good 
sense  would  reign  supreme  thruout  the  whole 
world.  And  that,  of  course,  would  mean  the 
end  of  everything,  even  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  for  who  would  take  them  in?  I 
know  that  at  the  end  of  all  things  I  shall  be 
reconciled.  I,  too,  shall  walk  my  quadrillion 
and  learn  the  secret.  But  till  that  happens  1 
am  sulking  and  fulfill  my  destiny  tho  it's 
against  the  grain — that  is,  to  ruin  thousands 
for  the  sake  of  saving  one.  How  many  souls 
have  had  to  be  ruined  and  how  many  honor- 
able reputations  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  that 
one  righteous  man,  Job,  over  whom  tney  made 
such  a  fool  of  me  in  old  days.  Yes,  till  the 
secret  is  revealed,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
truths  for  me— one,  their  truth,  yonder,  which 
I  know  nothing  about  so  far,  and  the  other 
my  own.  And  there's  no  knowing  which  will 
turn  out  the  better.'' 

We  would  not  presume  at  this  late  day 
to  review  a  book  that  has  been  so  much 
discussed  by  more  competent  critics. 
Better  than  anything-  we  could  say  will 
be  to  quote  what  Prince  Kropotkin  said 
of  it  in  his  lectures  on  Russian  literature, 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
1901.  His  opinion  is  both  authoritative 
and  appreciative,  for  Kropotkin,  like 
Dostoevsky,  was  the  champion  of  the 
poor  and  opprest,  and  like  him,  too,  was 
banished  to  Siberia  for  that  reason  : 

''The  Brotlicrs  Karamazov  is  the  most  artis- 
tically worked  out  of  Dostoevsky's  novels,  but 
it  is  also  the  novel  in  which  all  the  inner  de- 
fects of  the  author's  mind  and  imagination 
have  found  their  fullest  expression.  The  phil- 
osophy of  this  novel — incredulous  Western 
Europe;  wildly  passionate,  drunken,  unre- 
formed  Russia;  and  Russia  reformed  by  creed 
pnd  monks-  the  three  represented  by  the  three 
brothers  Karamazov  only  faintly  appears  in 
the  background.  Bui  there  is  certainly  not  in 
any  literature  such  a  collection  of  the  most 
repulsive  types  of  mankind  lunatics,  half 
lunatics,  criminals  in  germ  and  in  reality,  in 
all  possible  gradations — as  one  finds  in  this 
novel.  A  Russian  specialist  in  brain  and  nerv- 
ous diseases  finds  representatives  of  all  sorts 
of   such    diseases   in   Dostoevsky's    novels,   and 


especially  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov — the 
whole  being  set  in  a  frame  which  represents 
the  strangest  mixture  of  realism  and  roman- 
ticism run  wild." 

History  and  the  Romantic  Elixir 

To  most  of  us  History  is  the  Doctor 
Faustus  of  writing,  a  vague  and  senile 
memory  fast  tottering  thru  the  gates  of 
oblivion.  But  behold,  our  novelist  comes 
along  with  Mephistophelian  power  and 
injects  into  that  ancient  body  the  warm, 
glowing  elixir  of  high  romance.  The 
old  fellow,  tricked  out  in  gallant  fashion, 
drags  us  after  him  into  pulsing  scenes 
of  battle,  fierce  fray  and  tender  love, 
tavern  brawls,  rescues  of  ill-treated 
dames,  till  we  are  like  to  cry,  Enough ! 
and  wonder  if  the  good  old  times  were 
so  highly  desirable  after  all. 

We  have  traveled  many  a  highway  of 
romance  since  the  days  of  Ainsworth 
and  James,  but  it  must  be  confessed  our 
fellow  travelers  still  use  the  same  high- 
spirited  air,  ready  tongue  and  easy  flash- 
ing sword  as  in  our  school  days.  The 
schoolboy  who  knew  his  Henty  scraped 
thru  many  an  examination  in  history.  It 
was  history  in  pleasant  doses — the  pill 
in  the.  jam.  And  some  of  us  still  take 
our  history  cunningly  mingled  with  the 
romance  of  the  historical  novel. 

In  The  Burgundian1  Marion  Polk 
Angellotti  writes  entertainingly  if  not 
too  convincingly  of  the  court  of  the  mad 
king,  Charles  VI  of  France,  and  its 
internecine  quarrels.  From  the  moment 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  rides  into 
the  castle  of  Barbazan,  the  boyish  Rosa- 
monde,  daughter  of  that  house,  tastes 
many  cups,  bitter  and  sweet.  How  she 
came  to  court,  was  wooed  by  Louis  of 
Orleans,  how  murder  stayed  her  ambi- 
tious climbing,  and  how  she  found  hap- 
piness at  length,  is  vividly  chronicled. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  pontificate  of  that  gay  ecclesiastic, 
Leo  de  Medici,  has  rarely  been  painted 
for  us  in  such  flowing  colors  as  by 
William  Stearns  Davis.  The  character 
of  Martin  Luther,  who  gives  the  title  to 
this  scholarly  work,  '/'//<•  Friar  of  Wit- 
tenberg2— a  not  too  alluring  title,  by  the 
way— is   admirably    and    sympathetically 

1"Tir »•:     Burgundian.       By    Marion    Polk    Angellotti. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.30. 
2Thk    Frtar   of   Wittenber&      ay    William   Stearns 
New    Ynrl<:   The    Macmillan    Company.     $1 
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treated.  The  adventures  of  the  narrator' 
— gayest  of  the  gallants  of  Rome,  but 
won  over  to  be  the  reformer's  warmest 
adherent — his  conflicting  love  for  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  his  love  affairs  (in 
which  a  tender  German  maiden  wins  him 
from  a  passionate  Italian)  are  thrilling 
enough,  in  all  truth,  and  the  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  flesh  and  blood 
characters. 

There  were  stirring  times  in  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. They  were  unhappy  times,  too, 
when  fire,  sword  and  all  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  figures  in  The 
Shadow  of  Power,3  tho  in  a  publisher's 
notice  as  King  of  Alva.  Mr.  Paul 
Bertram  enlists  our  sympathies  on  be- 
half of  a  Spanish  governor  who  in  the 
end  takes  service  with  the  Dutch  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  story  is  told  as  a*  diary, 
and  we  have  tortures,  fighting  and  love 
making  galore.  It  is  a  readable  story, 
in  spite  of  the  beclouded  ending. 

Ireland's  wrongs  after  the  coming  of 
William  of  Orange  to  the  English 
throne  form  the  lurid  background  of 
Beyond  the  Law*  which  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  a  first  novel  competition  held 
b)'  an  English  publisher.  The  judges, 
W.  J.  Locke,  A.  C.  Benson  and  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  described  it  as  a  "lively,  unal- 
fect'ed  and  interesting  story  of  good 
craftsmanship,  showing  imagination  and 
insight  with  both  vivid  and  dramatic 
qualities."  Miss  Alexander's  tale  is 
all  that,  but  the  pictures  of  war,  rape, 
rapine,  murder,  false  friendship  and 
general  wroe  and  desolation  are  not  for 
squeamish  readers.  The  motif  of  Der- 
mot  Lisronan,  an  Irish  Ravenswood,  is 
conveyed  in  his  own  words :  "Revenge ! 
Today  for  revenge  and  tomorrow  for 
mourning."  The  characters  are  exceed- 
ingly well  drawn  and  there  is  no  stint  of 
action.  A  mildly  interesting  novel  of 
the  Jacobite  cause,  dealing  with  a  small 
circle  of  Scottish  exiles  in  Amsterdam, 
is  Mr.  Allan  McAulay's  Beggars  and 
Sorners.5  The  heroine,  a  young  ladv  of 
spirit,  comes  to  the  house  of  a  Scottish- 
Dutch  banker  as  guest,  and  is  entangled 
in  the  web  of  intrigue  spun  about  Prince 


3The  Shadow  of  Power.  By  Paul  Bertran 
York:    John    Lane    Company.      $1.25. 

4Beyond  the  Law.  Bv  Miriam  Alexander 
York:   G,    P,    Putnam's    Sons.      $1.35. 


Charlie,  the  Young  Pretender.  Inter- 
woven is  the  tragic  romance  of  a  young 
Highlander,  brother  to  a  traitor,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  laird,  both  exiles.  The 
sorners — or  those  who  lived  upon  the 
hospitality  of  their  friends — are  a  some- 
what pathetic  crew,  but  we  miss  the  sure 
touch  of  a  Stevenson  or  a  Neil  Munro 
in  the  Scots  character. 

New  York  during  the  early  period  of 
the  republic  is  the  scene  of  a  slight  but 
charming  story  by  Mrs.  Jeanie  Gould 
Lincoln.  The  Luck  of  Rathcoole6  is  a 
locket  with  which  is  bound  up  the  for- 
tunes of  Mistress  Faith  Wolcott,  her 
lover  Nugent  Carmichael,  and  the  fasci- 
nating Irish  actress,  Patrice  O'Halloran. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  is  more  at  home  with  her 
broken  French  dialect  than  Scots,  and 
we  would  gently  inform  her  that  "speir" 
does  not  mean  "think,"  but  "ask"  or 
"inquire." 

Universal  peace  has  rarely  had  such 
an  earnest  advocate  as  Donal  Hamilton 
Haines.  Reading  his  story  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war — The  Return  of 
Pierre7 — one  feels  the  horror  of  war,  its 
uselessness,  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
pawns  played  upon  the  battlefield  by  the 
opposing  emperors.  A  simple  narrative 
of  the  service  of  Pierre  Lafitte  .in  the 
French  army,  his  love  for  the  daughter 
of  a  fine  old  colonel,  and  the  mischief 
of  a  German  spy,  it  rings  true  in  every 
line.  Not  even  Zola  has  given  us  such 
convincing'  pictures  of  the  field  hospital, 
the  agonies  of  the  march,  the  advance 
and  retreat ;  and  the  seamy  side  of  war 
is  laid  bare  with  unflinching  art.  Mau- 
rice Leblanc,  forsaking  Arsene  Lupin, 
has  written  a  powerful  study  of  the  con- 
flict roused  in  the  mind  of  a  peace 
propagandist  by  the  invasion  of  his 
country.  The  Frontier8  named  is  that 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
casus  belli  the  seizure  of  a  French  com- 
missary on  French  soil  by  Germans.  A 
professor  of  history,  holding  the  cause 
of  peace  before  that  of  patriotism,  is  con- 
fronted with  two  terrible  alternatives : 
the  destruction  of  the  good  name  of  the 

^  5P>eccaps   and    Sorners.      By   Allan    McAulay.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.25 

"The  Luck  of  Rathcoole.  By  Jeanie  Gould  Lin- 
coln.     Boston:    Houghton    M'ifflin    Company.      $1.20. 

'The  Return  of  Pierre.  B\  Donal  Hamilton 
II nines.      New    York:    Henry    Holt    &    Co.      $1.25. 

8The  Frontier.  By  Maurice  Leblanc.  New  Yok: 
George  H.   Doran   Company.      $1.20. 
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woman  with  whom  he  has  had  an  in- 
trigue or  the  reaffirmation  of  false  evi- 
dence which  may  plunge  his  country  into 
war.  The  story  of  his  love,  his  weak- 
ness and  of  the  choice  he  makes  is  told 
with  vivid  reality  and  fidelity  to  detail. 

Disraeli  once  said  that  there  are  al- 
ways adventures  awaiting  the  adven- 
turous. This  truth  was  never  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  case  of  Dynamite 
Johnny  O'Brien — A  Captain  Unafraid* 
whose  career  as  a  filibuster  is  chronicled 
by  Horace  Smith.  Born  in  New  York 
in  1837,  known  as  the  Hell  Gate  Pilot 
("Daredevil  Johnny,"  in  1871),  Captain 
O'Brien  became  a  full-fledged  gun- 
runner during  the  Colombian  revolution 
of  1885.  Thereafter  he  commanded  ex- 
peditions to  Honduras,  Hayti,  etc.,  and 
from  1896  he  was  chief  carrier  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  Cuban  revolution- 
aries. This  veracious  record  of  hair- 
breadth escape  on  the  high  sea  and  in 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States 
makes  good  reading,  and  all  the  more  so 
since  it  is  true. 

Manalive 

"All  habits  are  bad  habits"  is  the  text 
of  G.  K.  Chesterton's  latest  story,*  which 
will  be  as  delightful  to  his  admirers  and 
distasteful  to  his  antipathists  as  any  of 
his  former  productions.  In  his  essays 
Mr.  Chesterton's  method  is  first  to  ?et 
down  something  that  sounds  like  a  wild 
absurdity  and  then  to  argue  the  reader 
into  the  admission — cheerful  or  indig- 
nant, according  to  his  temperament — that 
it  is  a  very  sensible  thing  after  all.  Tn 
his  romances  his  method  is  essentially 
the  same.  Nobody  could  act  crazier  than 
Mr.  Innocent  Smith  in  the  first  chapters 
of  this  volume,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
proved,  by  a  long  legal  process,  to  be  the 
only  really  sane  man  of  the  lot.  He  is 
accused  of  about  as  many  crimes  as  the 
hero  of  Jokai's  tale,  "The  Death's  Head," 
confest  to,  but  he  turns  out  to  be  quite  as 
guiltless.  Charges  of  murder,  burglary, 
bigamy  and  kidnaping,  amply  certificated, 
slip  off  him  like  water  off  a  duck's  hack. 
Neither  prison  nor  asylum  can  hold  Man- 
alive.     Smith's  theory  is  thai  if  you  keep 

9A  Captain  Unafraid.  By  Horace  Smith.  New 
York:   FTarner  &    Brothers.  $1.25. 

*Manalive.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  New  York: 
John   Lane  Company.     $1.30. 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

the  commandments  you  may  violate  the 
conventions ;  which,  being  the  reverse  of 
the  ordinary  rule  of  procedure,  gets  him 
into  all  sorts  of  misunderstandings.  He 
had  evidently  read  Schopenhauer's  the- 
ory that  the  only  happiness  is  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
acts  upon  it  by  letting  go  what  he  most 
delights  in  that  he  may  recapture  it.  He 
goes  round  the  world  in  search  of  his 
own  home,  and  his  series  of  amorous  ad- 
ventures are  conducted  in  strict  accord 
with  monogamous  morality.  By  getting 
outside  of  himself  he  can  gain  the  joy  "I" 
coveting  his  own  possessions.  The  eco- 
nomic law  of  diminishing  returns  applies 
to  all  our  habitual  pleasures,  and  to 
escape  it  we  must  be  continually  seeking 
new  investments. 

So  Manalive  is  distinguished  from  or- 
dinary men  in  that  he  Ins  legs  that  he 
uses.  lie  is  nol  rooted.  Me  breaks  out 
and  runs  around  and  discovers  the  most 
novel  and  wonderful  things  in  the  most 
commonplace  environment.  Mis  motto  i^ 
"All  is  gold  that  glitters,  for  the  glittei  is 
the  gold." 

Mr.   Chesterton   js  as    fond   of  a   chase 
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as  a   fox  hunter  or  a  kinetoscope  man.  Quatermain  of  "King  Solomon's  Mines" 

We' have  it  here  as  we  had  it  in  'The  and  other  African  tales.     With  all  of  his 

Man  Who  Was  Thursday"  and  "The  Ball  old  fire  the  writer  gives  Allan's  account 

and  the  Cross."     As  usual  he  stops  every  of   his  youth  and  his  love   for  his  first 

little  while  and    paints    a    cloudscape  to  wife,  Marie  Marais,  a  Boer  maid;  and 

rest  our  eyes ;  and  all  along  he  enlivens  a  tragic  tale  it  is.    We  read  of  the  Boer 

the  way  by  epigrams  and  inverted  prov-  trek  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  1836,  how  Allan 

erbs     Here  are  a  few  :  followed  Marie  and  saved  her  life  from 

M  "When  men  are  weary  they   fall   into  an-  the  Zulu  despot  Dingaan,  how  he  acconi- 

archy;  but  when  they  are  gay  ana  vigorous  panied   Retief  in   his   historic  expedition 

they   invariably  make   rules.       We   are   never  t0  Dingaan,  of  the  massacre,  of  his  trial 

free  until  some  institution  frees  us ;  and  lib-  Qn     f alge    ciial™s     0f    an    unscrupulous 

?hoyntva''n0t   6X1St  U         *   "                            aU"  rival  and  a  §reat  *aCrifice>  and  mo™'     lt 

"For  she  was  one  of  those  women  who  at  is  to  be  an  eager-eyed,  breathless  boy  or 

bottom   regard  all  men  as   equally   mad,   wild  g^irl  again  to  turn  the  pages, 

animals  of  some  utterly  separate  species."  '                                                touches   that    are 

"Tho  she  never  spoke  she  always  looked  as  1  nere   are   so  many   toucnes  mat   a  e 

if  she  might  speak  any  minute.     Perhaps  this  admirable  in  The  Isle  of  Strife,2  notably 

is  the  very  definition  of  a  companion."  the    characterization     of     that     pleasant 

"All  that  the  parsons  say  is  unproved.     All  ue  Esper   that  one  can  hardly  find  it  in 

that  the  doctors  say  is  disproved.      lhats  the  ,  •     ,         ,  ,     1                       •,-,    ,,           ,1         ^ 

only   difference  between  science   and   religion  his  heart  to  be  angry  with  the  author  for 

there's  ever  been. or  ever  will  be."  his  general  careless  and  slovenly  writing. 

"The  academic  mind  reflects  infinity,  and  is  Mr.  George  C.  Shedd  has  a  thorny  path 

full   of   light  by   the   simple   process   of   being  tQ   travd  before   he   can   substantiate  the 

shallow  and  standing  still.  ,    .  r  <  •  ,  r  ,         ,      ,,         i.:+i„ 

"With  our  weak  spirits  we  should  grow  old  claim  of  his  publisher  to  the  vague  title 
in  eternity,  if  we  were  not  kept  young^  by  of  "the  new  American  storyteller.  '  A 
death.  Providence  has  to  cut  immortality  into  mysterious  plan  of  a  fortification  in- 
better  Sinftorfin-erasS"nUrSeS  ^  ^  ^^  ^  V°lveS  a  yOUng  American  in  a  lot  of 
U"Tnreve?v  wlffappointed  gentleman's  house,  trouble,  and  the  quiet  little  island  off  the 
I  reflected,  there  was  the  front  door  for  the  coast  of  Maine  in  which  the  scene  is  laid 
gentleman  and  the  side  door  for  the  trades-  sees  strange  happenings  and  bloodshed 
men;  but  there  was  also  the  top  door  for  the  before  aU  is  straightened  out  and  the 
gods.  the  chimnev  is,  so  to  speak,  the  un-  ,  .  1  °  , 
derground  passage  between  earth  and  heaven.  attendant  love  story  comes  to  a  happy 
Santa  Claus's  door  was  really  the  front  door :  end.  We  cannot  see  anything  to  corn- 
it  was  the  door  fronting  the  universe."  mend  in  the  "bled"  illustrations. 

It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a  mean  trick  in  One  can  always  anticipate  a  thrill 
a  reviewer  to  sit  in  his  corner  like  little  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  His 
Jack  Horner  and  put  in  his  thumbs  and  easy,  clear  and  vivacious  style  carries  his 
pull  out  the  plums  of  a  new  book.  But  in  characters  over  places  where  less  experi- 
this  case  there  is  no  injustice  done  the  enced  writers  might  bring  them  to  con- 
author  or  the  publisher,  for  there  are  fusion.  When  a  young  man,  buying  a 
plenty  more  where  these  come  from.  And  Japanese  box  in  an  auction  room  where 
if  any  one  thinks  what  is  said  above  gives  he  is  sheltering  from  tr;e  rain,  is  at  once 
away  the  secret  of  the  plot  he  will  find  out  dogged  by  people  anxious  to  buy  or  steal 
differently  when  he  comes  to  read  the  that  box,  then  there  is  something  doing, 
book.                         Edwin  E.  Slosson.  It  is  treasure,  and  its  quest  carries  the 

hero   and   his   friend   into   the   wilds    of 

September   Thrills  South  America,  where  they  meet  the  two 

A  book  for  a  sleepy  afternoon  in  ham-  most  loYab!f  women  and  the  most  horrid 

mock-land  or  for  the  evening  when  the  &ng  ?*  vlllallls  in  the  world.     Adven- 

limbs   are   tired    with    exercise;    a    book  tu.re   ^^f8   fast  and   ^rl°u.s-     A   rat' 

where  something  is  doing  every  minute:  thng  good  stor>'  of  lts  kmd  ,s   The  B^ 

that  is  what  the  summer  reader  demands.  j£:         .            .      ,        .      .                 „, 

And  September  is  still  summer!  T  Ther^  «  much  that  is  clever  in   The 

First    of    all    to    meet    that    require-  Lure*  but   lts   mterest  1S   llneven-     Mr. 


ment   is   the  incomparable   H.    Rider   Hag-  »Marie.      Bv  H.    Rider  Haggard.      New   York:   Long 

gard.     Not  onlv  that,  but  in  Marie1  we  m^s'  GIeen  &  ^    ♦'•as-               r   „   u' 

.                             '   .              r   -        i       ,i           ah  "The   Tsle  of   Strifk.      Bv   George   C.   Shcdd.      Bos- 

meet    again    a    dear    friend — the    Allan  ton:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co."  $1.25. 
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Huntly  Goss,  middle-aged  Don  Juan, 
editor  of  a  gorgeous  organ  of  snobbery 
and  promoter  of  crocodile  farms  on  the 
Nile,  does  not  convince  the  reader  of  his 
magnetic  attractions,  tho  in  the  book 
Anne  Moorhouse  nearly  yields  to  them. 
Mrs.  Goss,  her  idiot  son,  and  the  Greek 
brothers  Papadopoulo  are  the  characters 
which  linger  in  our  memory.  Miss  E.  S. 
Stevens  has  written  a  book  that  will  ap- 
peal to  women,  and  the  pictures  of  Lon- 
don society  and  the  Nile  have  their  in- 
terest. 

As  smartly  written  and  entertaining  a 
book  as  has  been  issued  for  some  time  is 
Mr.  Laurence  North's  story  of  London 
journalism,  The  Golightlys,  Father  and 
Son.5  Mr.  Potiphar  Golightly  is  a  lik- 
able and  pathetic  figure,  from  his  buoy- 
ant appearance  in  the  publishing  world 
as  purveyor  of  healthy  tales  for  errand 
boys  and  servant  girls  to  the  "ownership 
of  The  Beacon  and  other  catchpenny 
organs  of  public  opinion.  Cleverly  con- 
ceived figures  are  those  of  his  wife,  his 
aid  Dorian  Stepney,  his  son  Osric,  his 
unacknowledged  son  Punchie  Hay,  who 
brings  down  the  house  of  Golightly,  and 
Kitty  Adderley,  a  young  lady  of  adven- 
turous tastes.  Mr.  Laurence  North  is 
an  author  to  be  reckoned  with  in  future. 

"Mr.  Fenton  is  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived,"  says  Alice  Delemere,  in 
The  Hero  and  the  Man.0  But  she  was  a 
journalist,  the  author  of  a  best  seller, 
and  she  loved  John  Fenton.  The  para- 
gon of  this  novel  of  municipal  politics  in 
a  typical  growing  Western  town  must 
have  been  created  by  a  woman — tho 
L.  Curry  Morton  gives  us  no  clue  as  to 
sex.  Certainly  Fenton  is  unhunianly 
good  and  generous,  a  figure-  apart  in  his 
self  torturing  and  his  general  part  of 
good  Samaritan.  But  perhaps  this  story, 
with  all  its  studied  word  painting,  will 
fill  some  one's  requirement  of  Septem- 
ber thrills. 

Real  Fairv  Folk.    P>y  Louise  Jamison.    Gar- 
den City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1. 

$T. 

No  primitive  folklorist  or  his  modern 

•The   Rig   FISH.      By    II.   B.    Marriott    Watson.     Bo 
ton:   Little,    Brown   &   Co.      $1.25. 

4The  Lure.  Bv  E.  S.  Stevens.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.      $1.30. 

"The  Golightlys,  Father  and  Son.  By  Laurence 
North.    New   York:  George  II.  Doran  Company.    $1.25. 

'Tnr.  Hero  and  the  Man.  By  I..  Curry  Morton. 
Chicago :    A.    ('.    McClurg    &    Co.      $1*35. 


I  AM  A  FROG,  MY  FAMILY  NAME  IS  RANA. 
From   "The  Real   Fairy  Folk"    (Doubleday,    Page) 

imitator  ever  could  imagine  such  gro- 
tesque monsters,  such  marvelous  meta- 
morphoses and  such  curious  adventures 
as  exist  all  about  us  in  the  insect  world. 
To  open  the  eyes  of  children  to  these 
everyday  wonders  is  the  object  of  this 
book.  The  author  has  not  the  literary 
skill  of  a  Fabre  in  making  real  and 
human  the  life  of  insects,  but  she  makes 
the  bugs  and  beetles  and  butterflies  tell 
their  stories  in  an  interesting  fashion, 
and  the  youthful  reader  or  hearer  will 
have  acquired  painlessly  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  entomology,  mingled  with 
fairy-lore  alloy. 

A  Woman  of  Genius.  By  Mary  Austin. 
Garden  City :  Doubledav,  Page  &  Co 
$1.35- 
Mrs.  Austin  has  attempted  in  this 
novel  an  interpretation  of  an  unusual 
character  and  her  antithesis,  "the  ordi- 
nary woman."  Unintentionally,  her  por- 
trait of  Olivia  Lattimore,  the  woman  of 
genius,  repels.  There  seems  to  be  a 
curiously  perverse  cult  in  some  of  the 
late  novels — that  of  immorality  without 
excuse  in  the  situations,  altho  not  with- 
out justification  by  the  author.  Because 
Olivia's  old  lover  insists  upon  her  leav- 
ing the  stage  and  going  to  Mexico  when 
they  marry,  she  refuses  to  be  married  to 
him  at  all,  but  enters  into  illicit  relations 
with  him.  Both  were  widowed,  there 
was  no  barrier  between  them  except  that 
of  stubborn  wills.  Pauline  Mills,  who 
stands    as    the    type    of    the    sheltered, 


FROM    F.   HOPKINSON   SMITH'S   "THE   ARMCHAIR  AT  THE  INN"   (SCRIBNER) 


"adorably  feminine"  woman,  does  not 
get  fair  treatment  at  Mrs.  Austin's 
hands.  She  was  selfish  and  blind  to  her 
friend's  need  in  Chicago,  where  Olivia 
nearly  starved,  and  we  are  expected  to 
dislike  her,  but  when  she  cuts  Olivia's 
acquaintance  we  do  not  blame  her,  but 
share  her  disgust — or  perhaps  we  should 
use  the  gentler  word,  distrust.  Olivia's 
offense  seems  to  us  gratuitously  evil. 
We  have  grown  accustomed  in  fiction  to 
the  more  or  less  whole-hearted  condon- 
ing of  immoral  relations  when  marriage 
is  rendered  impossible  by  some  insuper- 
able barrier,  but  the  view  given  in  A 
Woman  of  Genius  is  indefensible  on  any 
ground.  The  robust  morality  of  'Jane 
Eyre"  needs  to  sweep  thru  these  me- 
phitic  novels  like  a  blast  from  a  York- 
shire moor.  The  earlier  chapters,  dealing 
with  the  life  in  a  little  Ohio  town  before 
( )livia  takes  to  the  stage,  are  charmingly 
conceived  and  written,  and  the  picture 
of  girlhood  in  the  "early  '80s"  is  drawn 
with  clever  strokes : 

"The  real  business  of  a  young-  lady  in  Tay- 
lorville  was  getting  married,  but  to  avoid  an 
obviousness  in  the  interim,  she  played  the  pi- 
ano or  painted  on  satin  or  became  interested 
in  missions." 

In  spite  of  an  apparent  effort  to  be  fair 
to  other  women,  there  is  a  note  of  scorn 
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thruout  which  grates  on  the  nerves.  The 
woman  of  genius  goes  her  way  into  the 
mire  and  slime  not  because  she  has 
genius,  but  because  she  is  passionate  and 
lawless.  The  rank  and  file  of  women 
keep  to  the  beaten  path  not  because  they 
are  stupid,  but  because  they  are  wise. 

The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn.  By  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.      $1.30. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  writes  as  he 
paints — with  meticulous  attention  to  the 
picturesque  detail.  There  is  always  an 
open  wood  fire  in  his  books,  with  its 
glow  on  a  circle  of  genial  faces,  and  the 
friends  who  sit  before  the  hearth  are 
worthy  of  its  radiance.  The  Armchair 
at  the  Inn  is  the  latest  of  these  fireside 
chronicles  telling  engagingly  of  a  group 
of  artists  celebrating  the  honor  that  has 
come  to  one  of  them  in  the  gold  medal. 
The  armchair  is  found  at  the  most  per- 
fect of  inns,  tucked  away  into  a  corner 
of  Normandy.  The  host  is  more  than  in 
name  a  man  who  delights  in  serving  his 
guests ;  the  furniture  is  old  and  rare ;  the 
wines  are  priceless ;  the  chef  is  a  genius ; 
the  serving-maid  is  named  Mignon.  The 
quests  are  six — just  a  comfortable  num- 
ber to  sit  around  a  dinner  table  or  in 
front  of  a  fireplace.     Of  course  they  tell 
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stories,  many  of  them  of  savage  Africa, 
and  we  are  glad  to  eavesdrop  a  little,  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  good  things  said, 
for  the  guests  are  excellent  raconteurs 
as  well  as  the  best  of  good  fellows  and 
comrades.  The  slender  thread  of  a  love 
story  running  thru  the  chapters  ends 
happily,  as  is  fitting  in  so  genial  a  world. 

"C  Q,"  or  In  the  Wireless  House.  By  Ar- 
thur Train.  New  York :  The  Century 
Company.     $1.20. 

The  novelists  of  today  seize  upon  new 
inventions  with  the  same  avidity  as  they 
used  to  search  for  new  dialects.  Ro- 
mances in  automobiles  had  a  great  run 
for  awhile/  until  aeroplanes  outstript 
them.  But  with  the  marconigram  the 
speed  limit  has  been  reached  if  the  physi- 
cists are  right  in  saying  that  nothing  can 
ever  go  faster  than  186,000  miles  a  sec- 
ond. Mr.  Train's  style  moves  with  a 
corresponding  swiftness  and  we  make 
acquaintances  with  the  passengers  of  the 
"Pavonia"  more  quickly  than  we  have 
ever  found  it  possible  when  we  have 
crossed  on  her  sister  ships.  But  then  we 
never,  at  least  to  our  knowledge,  had  as 
fellow  passengers  an  innocent  murderer, 
a    self-sacrificing    embezzler,    a    world- 


famous  beauty  smuggling  an  incompar- 
able pearl  necklace,  and  a  freckled  earl 
in  disguise,  so,  naturally,  we  never  had 
such  an  exciting  time  as  did  the  "Pa- 
vonia" on  this  voyage. 

Downward.  By  Maud  Churton  Braby. 
New  York:  William  Rickey  &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  novel  sufficiently  described  by  its 
title,  Downward,  is  the  story  of  the  un- 
equal penalty  imposed  by  society  upon 
the  man  and  the  woman  who  are  equally 
guilty.  Poor,  pretty,  weak,  pleasure- 
loving  Polly  finds  that  "the  sin  ye  do  by 
two  and  two,  ye  pay  for  one  by  one," 
and  that  she  has  to  do  the  paying.  The 
life  of  nurses  in  a  London  hospital  is 
excellently  drawn  and  there  are  some 
scenes  powerfully  portrayed,  but  as  a 
whole  the  effect  is  unpleasant,  and  Pol- 
ly's character  is  too  light  to  win  un- 
grudging sympathy. 

The  Minister  of  Police.  By  Henry  Mount- 
joy.  Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
$1.25. 

Nowadays  court  intrigues  and  police 
scandals  make  popular  reading ;  perhaps 
it  was  always  so.  The  Minister  of  Police 
of  Henry  Mountjoy  served  the  fifteenth 
Louis  of  France,  when  life  in  Paris  and 
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at  Versailles  was  little  or  no  better  than 
it  is  in  New  York  today.  Mr.  Mount- 
joy's  tale  is  well  strewn  with  great 
names :  Richelieu,  du  Barry,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau.  This  last  is,  indeed,  a  very 
deus  ex  machina.  The  romance  is  the 
familiar  admixture  of  known  figures 
(rather  stilted  in  posturing)  engaged  in 
imagined  adventures  with  adventurers 
imagined.  The  events  and  dialog  are 
pitched  high — court  folk  are  stagey  in 
their  "falsity,  and  trickery,  and  coldness, 
and  absolute  want  of  heart" ;  the  people 
of  Paris  are  damned  with  "brutal  mis- 
ery''— but  is  there  not  room  for  melo- 
drama between  both  covers  as  well  as  on 
the  stage?  The  author  certainly  knows 
more  of  the  period  than  do  most  of  his 
rivals  in  historical  fiction. 

Fiction  Notes 

....The  Legend  of  Love,  by  Howard  V. 
Sutherland,  tells  the  story  of  the  love  of 
Yverdel  for  Eidole,  the  soulless  daughter  of 
King  Ba,  in  a  style  which  agreeably  reproduces 
the  atmosphere  of  medieval  romance,  tinged 
with  a  sken'ical  modern  humor.  (New  York: 
Desmond    Fitzgerald.) 

.  .  .  .A  lively  story  by  Douglas  Goldring,  The 
Permanent  Uncle  (Dutton;  $1.25),  introduces 
a  daringly  unconventional  heroine  and  two 
comrades  who  go  wandering  in  France  into 
adventures,  romantic,  amusing  and  of  a  Pagan 
simplicity.  The  author  has  more  humor  than 
good  taste  in  his  portrayal  of  a  jealous  wife 
and  the  harmless  escapades  of  her  errant 
husband. 

....Kate  B.  Sanborn  has  written  an  ani- 
mated "story"  of  her  searches  through  New 
York  City,  and  occasionally  outside  of  it,  for 
Indians  of  the  wooden  variety  that  used  to  be 
posted  in  front  of  cigar  shops.  Her  account, 
Hunting  Indians  in  a  Taxi,  is  elaborately  il- 
lustrated with  photographs  of  her  "finds."  It 
occurs  to  us  that  Miss  Sanbrjrn  has  missed 
an  opportunity.  Properly  equipped  with  tab- 
ulated comparisons,  and  footnotes,  and  a  bib- 
liography, her  work  might  have  been  present- 
ed to  a  German  university  as  a  thesis  on  the 
archeology  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 
(Boston  :  Badger.) 

....The  beast  stories  of  the  native  African 
tribes  have  long  been  a  source  of  interest  to 
students  of  folk  lore.  There  is  room  for  a 
volume  which  brings  to  English  readers  a 
worthy  selection  of  these  tales  from  the  Bantu 
tribes  among  which  they  exist.  Such  a  book 
is  Robert   H.   Nassau's   Where  Animals  Talk: 


JJTcst  .African  Folk  Lore  Tales  (Boston:  Bad- 
ger; $1.50).  Here  is  the  way  the  idea  of  evo- 
lution presents  itself  to  the  Bantu  mind,  in  a 
story  of  the  shrew  mouse  and  the  lemur: 

Shrew  and  Lemur  were  neighbors  in  the  town  of 
Beasts.  Lemur  said  to  Shrew,  "Go!  and  take  for  us 
fire  from  the  town  of  Mankind."  Shrew  consented, 
for  said,  "If  I  go,  do  not  look,  while  I  am  gone, 
toward  any  other  place  except  the  path  on  winch  1 
go.      Do   not  even   wink.     Watch   for  me." 

So  Shrew  went,  and  come  to  a  Town  of  Men;  and 
found  that  the  men  had  all  emigrated  from  that  town. 
Yet  he  went  on,  and  on,  seeking  for  fire;  and  for  a 
long  time  found  none.  But  as  he  con.inued  moving 
forward  from  house  to  house,  he  at  last  found  a  very 
little  fire  on  a  hearth.  He  began  blowing;  and  kept 
on  blowing,  and  blowing;  for  the  fire  did  not  soon 
ignite  into  a  flame.  He  continued  so  long  at  this  that 
his  mouth  extended  forward  permanently  with  thit 
blowing. 

Then  he  went  back,  and  found  Lemur  faithfully 
watching  with  his  eyes  standing  very  wide  open. 
Shrew  asked  him,  "What  has  made  your  eyes  so  big?" 
In  return,  Lemur  asked  him,  "What  has  so  lengthened 
your   mouth   to   a   snout?" 

New  Books  of  the   New    Season 

Novelists  have  learned  the  lesson  that  ro- 
mance and  often  exoticism  itself — is  not  far 
to  seek.  Thus  New  York  City  is,  in  part,  the 
scene  of  James  Oppenheim's  novel,  The 
Olympian  (Harper)  ;  and  the  same  city-mon- 
ster dominates  Her  Soul  and  Her  Body,  an 
essay  in  fiction  by  the  clever  actress,  Louise 
Closser  Hale  (Moffat).  Not  every  one  looks 
to  Brooklyn  for  romance:  but  that  is  what 
Lucille  Baldwin  Van  Slyke  is  said  to  have 
done  in  Eve's  Other  Children  (Stokes).  An- 
other Brooklyn  story  is  the  late  Margaret 
Sangster's  East  over  Parish  (Revell).  A  dif- 
ferent Oppenheim  than  the  one  named  a  few 
lines  above — this  time  it  is  the  Oppenheim 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  signed  article  in  this 
issue — writes  The  Tempting  of  Tavemake 
(Little).  A  well-known  contributor  to  The 
Independent,  Re\.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  tells 
the  story  of  an  American's  ambition  in  A 
Builder  of  Ships  (Doran).  Romance  is  hint- 
ed at  in  Arthur  Sherburne's  title,  Amelie 
(Harper).  Paris  affords  the  type,  Le  Gen- 
tleman, for  Emily  Sedgwick  (Small).  The. 
Klondike  sends  us  more  shivers  in  Jack  Lon- 
don's Smoke  Bcllcw  (Century).  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  publishes  The  Secret  of  Lone- 
some Cove  thru  Bobbs-Merrill,  who  issue  also 
A.  P.  Terhune's  novel,  The  Woman.  A 
Western  novel  is  Caroline  Lockhart's  The 
Lady  Doc  (Liopincott).  Holt  announces  a 
story  by  the  Sun's  music  critic,  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson, in  The  Soul  of  a  Tenor.  E.  Temple 
Thurston's  Antagonists  (Appleton)  and  W. 
T.  Locke's  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide 
Pujol  (Lane)  have  already  delighted  serial- 
readers.  One  Woman's  Life  is  the  title  of 
Robert  Herrick's  new  novel  (Macmillan). 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  Cupid  en  Route  is  a 
holiday  book  announced  by  Badger.  The  title 
of  the  new  novel  by  Henry  S.  Harrison — the 
"Queed"  man — has  not  yet  been  announced  bv 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The  late  Myrtle 
Reed  is  represented  by  The  White  Shield 
(Putnam).  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  Unknoivn  Quan- 
tity; contains  some  of  the  modern  fables  pub- 
lished serially  as  "Half  Told  Tales,"  and  more 
French-Canadian     stories     (Scribner).     Maud 
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Howard  Peterson,  author  of  "Potter  and  the 
Clay,"  adds  to  it  on  the  book-shelf  The  Sanc- 
tuary (Lothrop).  Canon  Sheehan's  Miriam 
Lucas  will  be  published  by  Longmans,  Green. 
Juveniles  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but  a 
girl's  story  by  Alice  Brown  is  a  law  unto  it- 
self: The  Secret  of  the  Clan  (Macmillan). 
So  is  John  Masefield's  Jim  Davis  (Stokes). 
The  Connecticut  humorist,  Irving  Bacheller, 
writes  Change  It  (Harper).  Mrs.  Alice 
Hegan  Rice  undertakes  a  longer  story  than 
ever  before  in  A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill 
(Century).  There  is  a  long  list  this  autumn — 
so  long  we  cannot  quote  a  quarter  of  it — of 
Historical  Novels 
Marjorie  Bowen  is  there. with  The  Quest  of 
Glory  (Dutton).  Mary  Johnston  utters  Cease 
Firing  (Houghton).  Others  on  the  list  are 
Eden  Phillpotts  with  The  Lovers  (Rand)  ; 
Richard  Dehan  with  Between  Two  Thieves 
(Stokes)  ;  and  then  there  is  The  Lure  of  Life, 
by  the  Castles  (Doubleday)  ;  The  Strong 
Hand,  by  Warwick  Deeping  (Cassell)  ;  Mrs. 
Lancelot,  by  Maurice  Hewlett  (Century)  ;  The 
Son  of  Columbus,  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell 
(Harper)  ;  A  Health  unto  His  Majesty,  by 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  (Doran),  and  The 
Green  Devil,  by  Arthur  Metcalf  (Pilgrim 
Press). 

Translated  Fiction 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  about  the  autumn  crop, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  translations  nowadays  are 
better  made  than  once  they  were.  It  was 
time  for  an  improvement !  A  new  book  by 
the  author  of  "Marie-Claire"  is  announced 
by  Doran  in  Mile.  Audoux's  Valserine.  The 
same  publisher  will  issue  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Goncourt  prize  novel  by  Alphonse 
de  Chateaubriant :  The  Keynote  ("Monsieur 
de  Lourdines").  Foreign  fiction  to  be  pub- 
lished in  translation  includes  also  Haupt- 
mann's  Atlantis  (Huebsch),  Nordling's  Moon- 
light Sonata  (Sturgis),  Pierre  de  Coulevain's 
American  Nobility  (Dutton),  and  Louis  Per- 
gaud's  Tales  of  the  Untamed  (another  Gon- 
court   prize   story    (Outing). 

Drama 

The  first  volume  of  Hauptmann's  Dramas, 
edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn  and  published  by 
I  luebsch,  contains  four  plays.  The  American 
Kdward  Knoblauch  and  the  English  Arnold 
Bennett  collaborate  in  the  three  act  play  Mile- 
stones (Doran).  The  former's  Kismet  and 
the  latter's  The  Honeymoon  are  published  by 
the  same  house ;  also  Githa  Sowerby's  Ruther- 
ford and  Son.  In  two  volumes,  Houghton  pub- 
lishes W.  V.  Moody's  Poems  and  Plays. 
Lucky  Pchr  and  Easter,  by  Strindberg,  are 
announced  by  Stewart  &  Kidd,  while  Scrib- 
ner  continues  to  issue  Mr.  Bjorkfnan's  trans- 
lation of  the  Swedish  Drama,  volume  by  vol- 
ume, and  Luce,  of  Boston,  will  publish  four 
plays  by  the  same  author.  Who's  Who  in 
the  Theater,  a  biographical  dictionary  by  John 
Parker,  will  bear  the  imprint  of  Small,  May- 
nard    &   Co. 

Pof.  m  s 

Young  America  expresses  itself  in  Hermann 
flagedorn's  ('hauls  and  Poems  (Houghton), 
and    the   Lyric    Year    anthology    (Kenncrlev) 


Madison  Cavvein's  The  Poet,  the  Fool,  and 
the  Faeries  is  announced  by  Small,  who  pub- 
lish also  a  volume  at  the  opposite  pole  :  Rob- 
ert V.  Carr's  Cowboy  Lyrics.  The  Mount  any 
Singer  is  a  volume  of  lyrics  by  one  of  the 
younger  Irishmen :  Seosamh  MacCathmhaoil 
(Four  Seas  Co.).  A  talented  humorist  of 
more  literary  range  than  most  humorists  is 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  whose  In  Other  Words  is 
announced  for  the  autumn  (Doubleday).  The 
Yale  University  Press  announces  an  anthology 
by  deceased  American  writers  in  Professor 
Lounslury's  Yale  Book  of  American  Verse. 
The  same  press  will  issue  Professor  Wetmore's 
Index  Verborum  Catullianus,  uniform  with  his 
Virgil  index,  and  Kenneth  McKenzie's  Con- 
cordanza  delle  Rime  di  Francesco  Petrarca. 

Criticism 

Trenchant  writing  may  be  looked  for  in 
Irving  Babbitt's  Master  of  Modern  French 
Criticism  (Houghton).  Kennerley  announces 
/.  M.  Synge,  by  P.  P.  Howe;  Post  Liminium 
Essays,  by  Lionel  Johnson;  Thomas  Hardy, 
by  Lascelles  Abercrombie ;  Walter  Pater,  and 
A.  C.  Swinburne,  by  Edward  Thomas;  Wil- 
liam Morris,  by  John  Drinkwater.  Lacy  Col- 
lison-Morley  signs  a  work  on  Modern  Italian 
Literature  (Little).  In  the  Harvard  Studies 
in  Comparative  Literature  is  announced  Chiv- 
alry in  English  Literature,  by  W.  H.  Schofield. 
Essays 

A  volume  announced  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
is  said  to  include  a  new  essay  by  [Maeterlinck: 
Nezvs  of  Spring  and  Other  Studies,  and  the 
same  publisher  announces  the  Belgian's  On  Em- 
erson, and  Other  Essays.  John  Galsworthy's 
Inn  of  Tranquillity  appears  on  the  Scribner 
list.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  favor  American  sub- 
jects :  The  Provincial  American,  by  Meredith 
Nicholson:  Bliss  Perry's  The  American  Mind; 
Agnes  Repplier's  Americans  and  Others:  John 
Burroughs'" s  Time  and  Change,  and  Dr.  Croth- 
ers's  ///  the  Hands  of  a  Receiver.  The  new 
Hilairc  Belloc  book  is  called  This  and  Thai 
and  the  Other  (Dodd). 

Travel 

San  Francisco:  As  It  Was,  As  It  is,  and 
IIoiv  to  Sec  It,  by  Helen  Throop  Purdy,  will 
appear  in  its  [915  edition,  not  in  the  expia- 
tion year,  but  this  fall  (Paul  Elder).  Cali- 
fornia, Romantic  and  Beautiful,  is  the  theme 
of  Forbes  Lindsay  (Page).  The  Philippines. 
by  Eleanor  F.  Egan  (Dodd").  The  Indians  of 
I  he  Terraced  Houses,  by  C.  F.  Saunders  (Put- 
nam), and  Panama,  by  George  Henry  Payne 
(Dodd),  are  other  books  for  American*. 
Modem  Argentina  is  by  W.  H.  Koebel  (Estes) 
and  The  Argentine  in  the  Twentieth  Centwv, 
by  A.  B.  Martinez  and  M.  Lewandowski 
(Small).  Charles  Johnson  Post  narrates 
travels  Across  the  Andes  (Outing).  The 
Flowing  Road  is  Caspar  Whitney's  fanciful 
title  for  a  book  of  adventures  in  the  great 
rivers  of  South  America  (Lippincott).  China 
looms  large  on  the  list  of  Dodd  ibis  year': 
We  find  there  Henri  Borel's  The  New  China 
(from  the  Dutch);  J.  Macgowan's  Men  and 
Manners  of  Modem  China,  and  Rsther  Single 
Inn's  China,  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Great 
Writers.    ThcCharm  of  Venice,  cpmpilcd  by  A 
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H.  Hyatt,  is  another  anthology  (Jacobs).  In 
the  "Things  Seen"  series  (Dutton)  are  listed 
two  volumes :  Things  Seen  in. Russia,  by  W.  B. 
Steveni,  and  Things  Seen  in  Palestine,  by 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Speer.  Importations  are  Around 
Holland  in  Vivette,  by  E.  K.  Chatterton,  and 
Among  Indian  Rajahs  and  Ryots,  by  Sir  An- 
drew H.  L.  Eraser  (Lippincott).  Belgium: 
The  Land  of  Art,  by  W.  E.  Griffis  (Hough- 
ton) ;  Switzerland  in  Sun  and  Snow,  by  E.  B. 
D'Auvergne  (Little)  ;  .Spain  Revisited,  by  C. 
G.  Hartley  (Pott)  ;  A  Jointer  Holiday  in  Por- 
tugal, by  Granville  Baker  (Pott),  and  The 
"Flower  of  Gloster,"  by  E.  Temple  Thurston 
(Dodd),  are  books  of  the  European  scene. 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  Charcoals  of  Old  and 
New  New  York  (Doubleday)  demonstrated 
that  picturesque  material  lies  nearer  at  hand, 
and  that  words  are  not  essential  to  rendering 
it.  Reminiscences  of  the  South  Seas,  by  the 
late  John  La  Farge  (Doubleday),  should  prove 
no  common  travel-book.  Pygmies  and  Pa- 
puans, by  A.  F.  R.  Wollaston,  has  for  sub- 
title:" "The  Stone  Age  of  Today"  (Sturgis). 
The  Man  Farthest  Down  is  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's account  of  his  European  travels. 

Biography 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  life  of  Mark  Twain 
is  announced  for  publication  this  month  by  the 
Harpers.  May  Sinclair,  the  novelist,  writes 
of  The  Three  Brontes  (Houghton).  Edward 
Thomas's  Lafcadio  Hearn  will  be  a  very  little 
book;  Orlo  Williams's  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Rickman,  a  stout  one  (Houghton).  My 
Friends  at  Brook  Farm,  by  John  Van  Der  Zee 
Sears  (Desmond  Fitzgerald),  and  volumes 
seven  and  eight  of  Emerson's  Journals 
(Houghton)  may  be  grouped  together.  A 
second  instalment  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's 
memoirs  is  offered  by  Dodd  in  Reminiscences 
of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife.  John  Hancock,  the 
Picturesque  Patriot,  is  the  subject  of  a  study 
by  Lorenzo  Sears  (Little).  Romain  Rolland 
is  a  critic  and  scholar  as  well  as  a  novelist ; 
his  Michael  Angelo  has  now  been  translated 
(  Dutton).  Lady  Hamilton  is  E.  H.  Moor- 
house's  heroine  (Small),  Marie  Antoinette 
I'Vancis  Bicklcy's  (ib.),  Nell  Gwyn  Cecil  Ches- 
terton's (ib.).  Illustrious  Dames  of  the  Court 
of  the  Vahis  Kings  are  described  in  a  volume 
translated  from  the  French  for  the  Lamb  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

History 

The  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Mc- 
Master's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  is  announced  for  October  by  Apple- 
ton.  Edwin  Morse's  Causes  and  Effects  in 
American  History,  and  F.  W.  William's  Anson 
Burlingame  and  the  hirst  Chinese  Mission  to 
Foreign  Powers  are  on  the  Scribner  list. 
Houghton  promises  A  Flistory  of  the  Presi- 
dency from  1897  to  1909,  by  Edward '  Stan- 
wood.  Max  Ferrand  edits  for  the  Yale  Press 
A  Journey  to  Ohio  in  1810,  from  the  journal 
of  Margaret  Van  Horn  Dwight.  Baron  d'Am- 
bes's  Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III  and 
the  latest  book  by  the  veteran  academician, 
Emile  Ollivier,  who  headed  Napoleon  ITT's 
last  ministry,  The  Franco-Prussian  War  and 
lis  Hidden  Causes,  are  published  in  transla- 
tion by  Lit  lie.  Brown  &  Co.     Henry  D.  Sedg- 


wick describes  Italy  in  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  R.  M.  Johnston  The  Holy  Christian 
Church  (Houghton).  Harvard  University 
publishes  The  Year  Books  of  Richard  II,  ed- 
ited by  G.  F.  Deiser,  and  a  Mimoire  de  Marie 
Caroline  Reine  de  Naples,  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  edited  as  volume  XVI  in 
the  Harvard  Historical  Studies  by  Professor 
R.  M.  Johnston.  The  American  edition  of 
G.  H.  Pervis's  Germany  and  the  German  Em- 
peror will  be  issued  by  Holt. 

Public  Affairs 
Direct  Elections  and  Law  Making  by  Popu- 
lar Vote,  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon  and  Morrill 
Wyman  (Houghton)  ;  The  New  City  Govern- 
ment, by  Llenry  B  rue  re  (Appleton)  ;  Hand- 
book of  Municipal  Accounting,  by  U.  L.  Leon- 
hauser  (Appleton)  ;  Socialism  and  Democracy 
in  Europe,  by  Samuel  P.  Grth  (Holt)  ;  Con- 
structive Rural  Sociology,  by  John  N.  Gilette 
(Sturgis)  ;  Governor  Baldwin's  Relation  of 
Education  to  Citizenship  (Yale)  ;  Edward  Eg- 
gleston's  Ultimate  Solution  of  the  American 
Negro  Problem  (Badger)  ;  The  International 
Mind:  An  Argument  for  the  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  (Scribner)  ;  The  New  Indus- 
trial Day,  by  William  C.  Redfield  (Century). 
These  are  the  titles  of  some  few  of  the  books 
which  suggest  that  historians  have  not  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  present,  or  their  imagination 
to  the  future.  A  collection  of  Rousseau's  po- 
litical writings,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Vaughan 
of  Leeds,  will  be  brought  out  in  two  volumes 
by   the   Cambridge  University   Press. 

Education  and  Psychology 

The  Montessori  System  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice is  studied  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Smith,  of  Clark 
University  (Harper),  while  Holt  announces 
A  Montessori  Mother,  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fraser.  The  publishers  of  Dr.  Montessori's 
book  (Stokes)  announce  also  a  translation  of 
her  Anthropologia  Pcdagogica.  G.  Stanley 
Hall's  The  Founders  of  Modern  Psychology 
is  announced  lyy  Appleton;  who  publishes  The 
Social  Meaning  of  Education,  by  Irving  King, 
and  Principles  of  Educational  Practice,  by 
Paul  Klapper.  Mother  and  Baby  are  studied 
by  Dr.  Anne  B.  Newton  (Lothrop). 

Religion 
Scribner  announces  Main  Currents  of  Mod- 
ern Thought,  by  Rudolf  Eucken,  one  of  Dr. 
Slosson's  "Twelve  Major  Prophets."  From 
the  same  publisher  we  await  J.  H.  Breasted's 
Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  An- 
cient  Egypt,  and  Flistory  of  Christian  Thought 
Since  Kant,  by  Edward  C.  Moore.  On  the  list 
of  Geo.  H.  Doran  &  Co.  appear  :  The  Preacher, 
by  J.  LI.  Jowett ;  Exhository  Preachihg  Plans 
and  Methods,  by  F.  B.  Meyer;  The  Ordinary 
Man  and  the  Extraordinary  Thing,  by  Har- 
old Begbie ;  The  Historic  Jesus,  by  David 
Smith;  Faith,  Freedom,  and  the  Future,  by 
P.  T.  Forsyth;  Si.  Paul,  by  Adolf  Diessman ; 
Efficiency  in  the  Sunday  School,  by  H.  F. 
Cope ;  A  History  of  Preaching,  by  E.  C.  Dar- 
gan ;  The  Papyri  at  Elephantine,  by  Edward 
Meyer,  etc.  Cassell  announces  High  Road  to 
Christ,  bv  Richard  Roberts,  and  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  W.  E,  Hocking's  Meaning  of 
God  in  flu  ma n  Experience, 
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The  Panama  Disgrace 

The  President  in  signing  the  Panama 
bill  calls  it  "one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  has  been  passed  by  this  or  any  other 
Congress."  That  may  well  be  true,  for 
it  provides  for  the  opening  of  an  inter- 
national highway  needed  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  bill  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable and  dangerous  that  has  been 
passed  by  this  or  any  other  Congress,  for 
it  covers  legislation  that  could  never 
have  been  passed  upon  its  merits,  throws 
a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people,  involves  us  in  complications 
with  European  and  American  Powers  to 
an  unpredictable  extent,  violates  our 
treaty  with  England,  puts  us  before  the 
world  as  resorting  to  trickery  to  gain  a 
commercial  advantage  and  destroys  con- 
fidence in  the  arbitration  movement  in 
which  the  United  States  has  had  a  lead- 
ing part. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the 
illegitimate  features  which  this  bill  con- 
ceals. 

First  :  Tt  grants  to  coastwise  ship- 
ping a  perpetual  subsidy  of  an  incalcula- 
ble amount,  millions  of  dollars  a  year  at 


any  rate.  Now  if  this  money  had  been 
appropriated  from  a  surplus  in  the 
United  States  treasury  it  would  not  be 
so  bad,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  money  that 
we  have  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Canal  and  on  which  we  must 
continue  to  pay  interest  indefinitely. 
That  is  to  say,  this  new  law  puts  the 
American  people  in  the  position  of  bor- 
rowing money  at  a  cost  of  some  $10,- 
000,000  a  year  to  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  owners  of  coastwise 
ships  to  make  a  profit  out  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  losing  business.  Worse 
than  that !  We  have  already  given  these 
men  protection  at  our  expense  by  the  law 
prohibiting  foreign  vessels  from  stopping 
at  two  American  ports.  It  has  often 
been  argued  that  we  should  subsidize  the 
American  lines  that  compete  with  for- 
eign lines,  but  no  one  has  ventured  to  put 
forth  so  preposterous  a  claim  as  that  the 
coastwise  ships  should  have  a  subsidy 
added  to  their  monopoly  as  is  done  by  this 
act.  If  any  gratuitous  favors  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  granted  it  would  be  less  absurd  to 
reverse  it  and  grant  free  tolls  to  Ameri- 
can lines  coming  into  competition  with 
foreign  lines  instead  of  to  those  protect- 
ed from  such  competition,  and  this  would 
be  no  more  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
than  the  present  act. 

Second  :  The  Panama  bill  admits  free 
of  duty  foreign-built  ships  and  ship- 
building material  when  used  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  Already  we  hear  complaints 
that  this  has  caused  the  loss  of  millions 
and  will  mean  ruin  to  American  ship- 
builders. That  may  not  be  true,  or  if 
true  it  may  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  We 
are  not  arguing  that  point  now.  But 
we  do  say  that  such  a  sudden  and  un- 
premeditated change  in  our  protective 
system  should  not  be  forced  thru  on  a 
rider  to  a  worthy  bill  having  quite  an- 
other object. 

Third:  A  like  objection  applies  to  the 
radical  and  extraneous  legislation  of  the 
bill,  such  as  that  empowering  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  ownership  by 
any  railroad  of  a  steamship  line  is  preju- 
dicial to  public  interest  and  to  compel  if 
necessary  the  divesting  of  the  steamship 
holdings.  Such  a  measure,  whether 
wise  or  unwise,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
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ferry-boats  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco harbors,  the  passenger  steamers  of 
Long  Island  and  Puget  sounds,  and  the 
shipping  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  no  busi- 
ness in  a  bill  stated  by  its  title  to  be  con- 
cerned only  with  "the  opening,  mainte- 
nance, projection  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  sanitation  and 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone." 

Fourth :  This  discrimination  in  tolls 
in  favor  of  our  own  ships  is  just  what 
we  protested  against  as  unfair  and  put 
a  stop  to  when  it  was  a  question  of 
canals  on  the  territory  of  Canada  and 
New  Granada,  as  has  been  previously 
shown  in  these  columns. 

Fifth :  Our  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
expressly  prohibits  such  discrimination, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
treaty  was  under  consideration  the  Sen- 
ate voted  specifically  against  an  amend- 
ment permitting  such  discrimination. 

Sixth :  President  Taft's  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  that  the  question  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  be  re- 
ferred for  decision  not  to  the  Hague 
Court  but  to  our  own  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  announcement  of  certain  Sena- 
tors that  the  United  States  will  never 
consent  to  submit  this  question  to  arbi- 
tration, tend  to  destroy  faith  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  attachment  to  the  principle 
of  arbitration. 

Seventh :  It  is  argued  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901  which  stipu- 
lates equal  tolls  for  all  vessels  is  no 
longer  valid  because  the  Canal  Zone  in 
1904  came  under  our  control.  Those 
who  hold  this  cannot  have  read  the 
treaty,  which  provides  in  Article  IV : 

"that  no  changed  territorial  sovereignty  or  of 
international  relations  of  the  country  or  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  before-mentioned  canal 
shall  affect  the  general  principle  of  neutraliza- 
tion or  the  obligation  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  under  the  present  treaty." 

Eighth :  If  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
is  declared  invalid  ab  initio  or  abrogated 
at  any  time  in  the  future  by  mutual  con- 
sent or  otherwise,  will  it  bring  back  into 
effect  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850 
which  it  superseded,  or  will  it  go  back 
further  and  restore  the  status  quo  ante? 
If  the  former,  will  not  Great  Britain 
have  equal  control  of  the  Canal  with  us, 
and  if  the  latter,  may  not  Great  Britain 
reassert   her   territorial   claims   to    Nica- 


ragua and  even  be  entitled  to  construct 
a  rival  canal  thru  Nicaragua  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  our  own  en- 
gineers, could  be  constructed  for  about 
half  what  the  Panama  Canal  is  costing? 

Now,  any  and  all  of  these  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  could  have  been 
avoided  if  a  Panama  bill  pure  and  simple 
had  been  passed.  Then  we  could  have 
considered  on  their  own  merits  the  nu- 
merous other  questions  which  have  been 
surreptitiously  crowded  into  this  omnibus 
bill.  We  could  then  subsidize  ships  it 
we  liked,  but  we  would  know  how  much 
we  were  paying  out  and  what  we  are 
paying  for.  We  could  sever  the  connec- 
tion between  railroads  and  steamship 
lines  if  we  chose.  But  we  should  enact 
such  important  legislation  deliberately, 
openly  and  honorably,  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lay  ourselves  liable  to  the  charge  of 
meanness  and  bad  faith  in  international 
relations. 

The  above  is  a  plain  statement  of  plain 
facts  in  plain  prose,  but  in  conclusion 
permit  us  to  quote  the  stirring  lines  con- 
tributed to  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 31  by  Prof.  John  Erskine  of  Co- 
lumbia : 

You    hand    us    back    our    troth-plight    broken, 
Time-servers,    playing    in   our    name ! 

You  pawn  our  honor  like  your  watch, 

Yet   spread   a   cautious   ear  to   catch 
Our  verdict  on  the  game ! 

Masters,   this  verdict  is  not  spoken — 
'Tis  better  felt  as  shame. 

"Treaties  that  gather  dust  with  age 

We   now,"  ye  say,   "put  by." 
Must  our  word  yellow  with  the  page? 

Must  our   sworn  promise    die? 
See  now,   they  also  are  but  dust, 

The  servants  of  our  nobler  day 
Who  pledged  us"  to  this  generous  trust. 

And   must  they,  too,  be  cast  away? 

Ye  shall  not  masquerade  the  sin, 
No  veil  of  lawyer's  justice  spread ! 

Ere  ye   dare  call  the  nations   in 
To  teach  good  faith  with  our  own  dead. 

Strike   the   eagle    from   our  crest ! 

What  flight  is  ours? 

Quick,  a  true  emblem  for  our  land  ! 

Not  too  brave  nor   stern,   were   best — - 

Nothing  that  soars  or  towers. 

No  more  patriot  boast  or  brag ! 

Count  the  profit   in  the  hand, 

Play  the  purse  against   the   fates ! 

And  the  stars  that  led  the  States 

When   honor  chose   our   wars 

Take  the  stars  from  the  flag! 

Whv  insult  the  stars? 
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The  Sunday  Postal  Law 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  late  Congress 
was  the  provision,  in  behalf  of  post  office 
clerks,  that  "hereafter  post,  offices  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  shall 
not  be  open  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering-  mail  to  the  general  public." 
This  does  not  affect  the  prompt  despatch 
of  letters  sent  for  special  delivery. 

This  is  a  reform  which  we  have  previ- 
ously favored.  There  is  in  it  nothing 
political.  It  was  enacted  by  a  Democratic 
House,  but  introduced  by  the  Republican 
leader,  Congressman  Mann,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  its  special  champion. 
It  met  with  no  opposition  in  Congress, 
out  as  soon  as  the  Department  began  to 
obey  the  law  a  swarm  of  criticisms  and 
objections  began  to  buzz  about  the  ears 
of  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  and 
it  was  charged  that  the  provision  in  the 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill  was  a 
'joker,"  surreptitiously  introduced  and 
past  by  inadvertence.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  fact.  For  years  the  New  York  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association  has  carried  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  abolition  of 
Sunday  delivery,  and  it  has  spread  its 
literature  broadcast.  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  it  again  and  again  from 
that  source. 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  who 
heartily  supports  the  law,  makes  it  clear 
that  its  operation  will  not  do  any  serious 
wrong  to  any  one.  The  law  is  explicit. 
It  forbids  general  delivery  of  mail  on 
Sunday,  but  not  special  delivery.  Any 
person  or  business  that  needs  to  receive 
mail  on  Sunday  can  have  a  lock-box  and 
take  out  its  contents  on  Sunday.  Hotels 
which  accommodate  transient  visitors 
can  thus,  or  otherwise,  get  mail  for  their 
guests.  But  the  windows  will  be  closed 
to  the  general  public,  and  the  ordinary 
letter  carriers'  service  will  be  discon- 
tinued. If  there  is  need  for  a  letter  be- 
ing received  it  can  have  the  special  de- 
livery stamp,  and  we  presume  there  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  this  source 
of  revenue.  Of  course,  letters  will  be 
collected  and  sorted  as  usual,  and  sent  to 
their  destination. 

If  the  reader  asks  why  the  provision 
applies  only  to  the  larger  cities,  the 
answer  is  a  curious  one.  It  is  the  Sun- 
day   ]  taper    that    is    responsible    for    the 


omission  of  country  districts  from  this 
provision  for  Sunday  rest.  On  Sunday 
the  country  people  have  leisure  to  go  to 
church  or  to  the  post  office  to  get  the 
five-cent  issue  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
comic  supplement  and  all.  It  was  to 
favor  these  small  towns  that  Congress- 
man Mann  consented  not  to  make  the 
provision  apply  everywhere.  The  larger 
towns  and  cities  are  supplied  by  news- 
dealers and  do  not  depend  on  the  post 
office.  The  new  provision  of  law  does 
not  disturb  them. 

We  heartily  approve  this  provision  of 
law  for  a  rest  day  for  as  many  post 
office  clerks  as  possible,  not  because 
Sunday  is  the  Lord's  day,  nor  because 
it  is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  but  simply 
because  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  all,  and  Sunday  is  the 
most  convenient  day  for  the  general 
public.  In  Morocco  it  would  properly 
be  Friday.  There  is  a  Lord's  Da/  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  which  has 
for  three  years  been  aiding  the  letter 
carriers  in  this  reform,  but  its  very  name 
makes  it  sectarian — a  Jew  cannot  be  a 
member.  And  yet  a  Jew  may  properly 
support  this  law.  Politically  ours  is  not 
a  Christian,  nor  a  Jewish,  nor  a  Moham- 
medan country,  altho  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  religious  faith  we  are  Christian. 
We  should  keep  it  in  mind  when  we  sup- 
port a  law  for  Sunday  rest  that  we  do 
not  desire  or  support  it  as  religionists, 
but  as  philanthropists.  We  proclaim  this 
right  of  rest  for  all.  Similarly  we  urge 
the  closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday,  not 
because  it  is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
not  because  of  the  authority  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  but  because  the 
saloon  is  an  evil  influence,  and  we  will 
close  it  from  Monday  to  Saturday  if  we 
could,  and  while  we  can't,  we  will  give 
the  saloonkeeper  and  his  clerks  one  rest 
day,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

\n  our  complex  civilization,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  Sabbath  has  necessarily  lost 
much  of  its  ancient  sanctity.  The  rail- 
way service,  the  street  ears,  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  and  the  post  office 
all  have  to  keep  running  on  Sunday,  as 
does  an  iron  blast  furnace.  All  this  is 
as  necessary  as  is  the  labor  of  the  sexton 
who  cares   for  the  church    furnace.      Hut 
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the  reason  for  a  rest  day,  which  is  ex-  by  its  semblance  to  life,  and  it  does,  even 

prest     in    the    Hebrew    word    Sabbath,  the  most  skeptical  of  us. 

which   means    rest,    remains    permanent.  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  induced  to  ac- 

The  Mosaic  reason  for  it,  that  man  and  cept  it  subconsciously  at  its  face   value 

beast  may  rest,  holds  strong  ever.     The  we  are  harmed  by  it.      For  it  is  all  false, 

Fourth  Commandment  may  be  regarded  every  word  of  it,  and  for  the  most  part 

as  ritualistic  rather  than  essentially  ethi-  wofully   misleading   as    a   guide   to   life. 

cal,  but  that  does  not  annul  the  reason  We  have  got  past  the  a^e  when  we  were 

for  it.     Not  even  the   fact  that  neither  misled  into  longing  to  be  cowboys  or  pi- 

the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  require  Sab-  rates ;  we  have  long  outgrown  our  faith 

bath  observance  as  a  religious  duty,  re-  in  Cooper's  Indians,  "an  extinct  race  that 

lieves  us  from  maintaining  a  rest  day.    It  never    existed,"    as    Mark    Twain    calls 

is  rooted  in  human  nature,  in  muscle  and  them.      But  no  doubt  we  do  much  more 

brain  ;  and  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  reli-  foolish  things  nowadays  thru  unwitting 

gion     proclaimed     by     Moses     and     an-  imitation  of  the  people  in  books.     Shaw 

nounced    from    Sinai   that   it   discovered  says   that   "ten   years   of   cheap   reading 

this   great  law   of   rest,   and   made   it   a  have  changed  the  English  from  the  most 

religious    ordinance,    like    sacrifice    and  stolid  nation  in  Europe  to  the  most  the- 

worship.     Paul  allowed  his  Gentile  con-  atrical  and  hysterical."     What  would  be 

verts  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  their   conduct   if   they   had    devoted   the 

to  the -Sabbath;  and  Jesus   spoke   of  it  decade  to  Shaw's  novels  and  plays  we  do 

only  to  relieve  its  strictness,  and  to  tell  not  like  to  imagine. 

us  that  man  was  not  made  for  the  Sab-  All  art  necessarily  consists  in  falsifica- 

bath ;  but  the  rest  day,  for  worship  and  tion.      The  artist  must  select,  eliminate, 

social  life,  yet  chiefly  for  rest,  cannot  be  distort,  rearrange,  reduce  and  exagger- 

given  up,  and  post  office  clerks  have  a  ate  in  order  to  produce  his  desired  effect, 

right  to  its  privileges,  up  to  the  limit  of  But  this  prevarication  does  no  harm  ex- 

the  comfort  of  the  public  at  large.  cept  in  literature,   for  this  alone  of  the 

arts  has   any  considerable    influence   on 

The   Fictitiousness  of  Fiction  conduct     A  Gothic  cathedral  is  exagger- 

ated  as  to  hight,  but  the  tourists  who  acl- 

Something  over  three  thousand  new  mire  it  do  not  thereby  add  a  cubit  to  their 

novels  were  published  in  the  English  Ian-  stature.      Music  consists  of  exaggerated 

guage   last  year.       Probably  more  this,  and  artificial  sound,  but  after  hearing  an 

As  for  the  serials  and  short  stories  that'  opera   the  men  do  not  talk  like  Fafnir 

fill   the   magazines   and   newspapers   but  and  the  women  do  not  yodel  like  a  valkyr 

do  not  attain  the  honor  of  cloth  covers,  — or  if  they  do  they  are  soon  cured  of  it. 

no  one  would  venture  to  compute  their  It   would   not   do   our   voting   men    anv 

number,  still  less  how  many  persons  read  harm  to  try  to  look  more  like  the  Apollo 

them  and  how  much  time  they  spend  at  Belvidere,  and,  as  for  the  young  women, 

it.      It  would  indeed  be  a  profitless  spec-  we  know  of  some  who  would  be  decided- 

ulation,   for  the  one   important  question  ly  improved  by  the  imitation  of  the  Ve- 

is   how  many   people  believe  the  fiction  nus  of  Milo. 

they  read  and  how  much.  Advertise-  But  with  novels  and  dramas  it  is  dif- 
ments  nowadays  are  keyed  and  we  can  ferent,  for  here  life  is  presented  and  con- 
tel!  exactly  what  influence  they  exert,  but  duct  portrayed.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  is  the  sible  to  present  life  in  its  entirety  and  to 
effect  of  a  romance.  It  must  have  some  portray  conduct  correctly.  Even  if  the 
effect  on  every  reader  and  on  some  a  author  knew  the  truth  and  wished  to  tell 
good  deal.  One  must  in  the  reading  of  it  he  could  not.  Most  novelists,  how- 
it  give  it  a  certain  speciousness  of  ere-  ever,  do  not  know  any  more  than  other 
dence,  otherwise  we  take  no  interest,  people  about  what  life  is,  and  they  often 
and,  having  for  a  time  surrendered  our-  know  less  about  what  it  ought  to  be. 
selves  to  its  pretensions,  it  is  not  suppos-  They  may  seem  to  be  masters  of  psychol- 
able  that  we  erase  all  trace  of  it  from  the  ogy  and  profess  to  have  a  profound 
mind  when  we  turn  the  last  page.  Fie-  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so  as  to  be 
tion  is  designed  expressly  to  deceive  us  able  to  foretell  the  actions  and  destiny  of 
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any  set  of  characters  they  have  intro- 
duced, but  editors  and  literary  executors 
know  how  thin  the  pretense.  The  logi- 
cal ending,  the  inevitable  outcome,  is  it 
not  generally  the  result  of  much  perplex- 
ity and  many  trials,  in  which  the  taste  of 
the  proposed  publisher  and  the  desires  of 
the  hoped-for  readers  are  influential  fac- 
tors ?  Did  not  Kipling,  sure  craftsman 
as  he  is,  provide  alternative  endings  to 
"The  Light  That  Failed"?  Did  not 
Ibsen,  the  dramatist  of  inexorable  des- 
tiny, modify  the  last  scene  of  "The  Doll's 
House"  in  order  to  get  the  play  upon  the 
Berlin  stage?  Imagine  an  astronomer 
sending  in  the  following  statement : 

There  will  be  a  transit  of  Venus  across  the 
sun's  disk  from  right  to  left  on  April  29,  1913, 
at  4:35-2  p.  m. 

Then,  after  a  little  further  deliberation, 

adding  these  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the 

page : 

Note  to  the  editor  of  the  Ephemeris :  If 
you  think  that  will  not  suit  the  public,  make 
it  "left  to  right"  or  "a.  m."  instead  of  "p.  m." 

"The  logical  ending"  is  most  to  be  dis- 
trusted, for  life  is  not  logical.  The  cli- 
max at  the  end  of  the  play  or  novel  is 
most  unreal,  for  in  reality  it  would  be 
followed  by  an  anti-climax,  since  there 
is  no  curtain  or  last  cover  to  stop  the 
stream  of  life  at  the  most  dramatic  point. 
A  truthful  novel  would  read  more  like 
Pepys's  diary  than  like  a  romance,  for 
this  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  plot 
nor  system,  and  it  tells  of  a  real  man, 
who,  unlike  the  heroes  of  fiction,  went  to 
sleep  at  night  and  woke  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ate  three  times  a  day  and  took 
things  as  they  came,  business  and  pleas- 
ure, great  things  and  small,  actions  and 
emotions,  as  do  all  of  us. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  they  tell 
us  when  we  object  to  some  of  the  inven- 
tions of  the  romancers.  Very  likely,  but 
we  are  not  talking  of  probability  but  of 
actuality.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  fic- 
tionist,  his  story  is  plausible  but  real  life 
is  not.  His  imagination  is  limited,  real 
life  is  not.  The  experienced  novel  reader 
can  guess  the  ending  nine  times  out  of 
ten  when  he  is  half  wav  thru  the  bonk, 
but  he  cannot  guess  how  his  own  life  is 
going  to  turn  out. 

Fiction  began  in  fairy  tales,  and  it  has 
never  got  beyond  that  stage.  Tt  was 
never    less    reliable    than    now    when    it 


makes  most  pretension  to  veritism.  The 
absurd  codes  of  honor,  the  erratic  ethics, 
the  impossible  actions,  the  incredible 
transformations  of  character,  the  inex- 
plicable misunderstandings,  that  make 
up  the  novel  of  today  should  prevent  it 
from  being  taken  seriously.  Certainly 
anybody  who  attempted  to  behave  as 
people  do  in  the  novel  world  would  get 
into  no  end  of  trouble,  and  deserve  to. 
Perhaps  this  flood  of  fiction  is  the  cause 
of  much  that  is  hard  to  understand  and 
still  harder  to  forgive  in  the  conduct  of 
our  contemporaries.  Those  who  live  in 
a  dream  world  are  mere  somnambulists 
in  this. 

A  Useful  Army  and  Navy 

Rarely  does  the  most  experienced 
reader  of  up-to-date  progressivism  find 
so  many  high-explosive  ideas  in  less  than 
a  dozen  printed  pages  as  Prof.  J.  Mc- 
Keen  Cattell  has  packed  into  "A  Pro- 
gram of  Radical  Democracy"  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
and  among  these  none  is  more  revolu- 
tionary than  the  proposition  to  make  use- 
ful functioning  bodies  of  the  world's 
armies  and  navies. 

Professor  Cattell  would  have  universal 
suffrage,  the  votes  of  children  being  cast 
by  their  parents.  He  would  have  actual 
and  final  payment  of  all  national,  State, 
county  and  municipal  debts.  He  would 
have  progressive  taxation  of  inheritances 
and  incomes,  and  a  progressive  tax  on 
corporations.  He  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum day's  work  of  eight  hours  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  two  dollars.  He 
would  have  the  homes  and  tools  of  pro- 
duction owned  by  those  who  use  them. 
And  he  would  have  radical  changes  in 
governments  and  constitutions  to  make 
these  experiments  possible.  These  are 
radical  proposals,  sure  enough,  but  in 
substance  all  have  been  made  familiar  to 
the  twentieth  century  reading  public 
thru  the  various  channels  of  socialistic 
propagandism. 

And  even  if  they  were  entirely  new. 
who  could  think  them  so  startling  as  the 
suggestion  that  armies  and  navies  could 
be  made,  so  to  speak,  self-supporting? 
Peace  societies  we  have,  and  a  world- 
wide protest  against  militarism,  but  the 
peace  folk  would  like  to  abolish  armies 
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and  navies  altogether,  or  at  least  to  re- 
duce them  to  negligible  proportions. 
Professor  Cattell  would  keep  them  use- 
ful organs  of  a  democratic  society. 

Idling  in  barracks,  in  Professor  Cat- 
tell's  opinion,  is  a  device  for  promoting 
war,  drunkenness  and  disease.  And 
while  thousands  of  men  are  thus  taken 
out  of  the  useful  employments,  there  is 
pressing  work  to  be  done  in  all  manner 
of  engineering  enterprises,  the  health 
service,  the  inspection  of  food  and  police 
duty  in  towns  and  rural  regions.  Let 
the  army  then  do  this  work.  The  en- 
gineers, the  health  officers,  the  inspectors 
of  food,  and  in  general  the  officials  of 
nations,  States  and  municipalities  should 
at  the  same  time  be  officers  of  the  army, 
and  the  force  serving  under  them  should 
be  enlisted  men,  subject  to  drill  and  dis- 
cipline. We  should  then  have  at  all  times 
a  well-organized  and  efficient  army  for 
defense.  It  would  be  an  institution  for 
education,  instead  of  for  demoralization, 
and  could  be  maintained  at  comparative- 
ly small  expense. 

As  for  the  navy,  it  should  be  also  a 
merchant  marine  and  should  be  employed 
in  maintaining  a  passenger,  postal  ex- 
press and  freight  service  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  cost  of  an  idle  navy 
would  keep  up  five  to  ten  times  as  many 
ships  as  we  now  have  and  employ  a  cor- 
respondingly large  number  of  men  in 
useful  work.  Both  army  and  navy  could 
be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  the 
post  office. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  Professor 
Cattell  cherishes  no  illusions  upon  the 
immediate  realization  of  this  plan.  The 
real  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy 
would  be  disclosed — at  Washington — 
when  the  bill  to  put  these  suggestions  in 
operation  was  introduced  in  Congress. 
The  idleness  of  barracks  would  give  way 
to  organized  activity  in  an  astonishingly 
short  time  and  the  bill  would  take  its 
place  in  the  long  history  of  Congression- 
al curiosities. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  begin- 
ning at  least  should  not  be  made  upon 
so  sane  a  program.  In  engineering  and 
inspection  work,  especially,  a  great  deal 
of  good  practical  service  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  army  organization,  and  be- 
yond a  doubt  a  postal,  express  and  pas- 
senger service  could  be  maintained  with 


the  lighter  and  swifter  ships  of  the  navy. 
But — the  whole  project  is  too  common- 
sensical  to  be  taken  seriously  by  "prac- 
tical" politicians. 

A  Select  Jury 

Occasionally  in  trials  at  law  special 
knowledge  is  required  of  a  jury.  Any 
ordinary  jury  taken  at  haphazard  will  not 
do.  Accordingly  a  select  jury  is  chosen 
to  decide  with  unusual  intelligence. 

Such  a  jury,  on  a  wider  scale,  is  the 
American  Bar  Association.  On  certain 
subjects  that  may  be  referred  to  it,  it  can 
speak  with  special  authority,  an  authority 
that  is  very  nearly  ultimate.  On  the 
question  of  the  tariff  or  of  woman's  suf- 
frage it  could  speak  with  no  more  au- 
thority than  any  other  fairly  intelligent 
body  of  citizens,  but  on  the  question  of 
the  recall  of  judges  it  is  an  expert  and 
select  jury.  Its  members  are  the  choice 
of  the  legal  profession,  selected  out  of 
the  select,  and  the  question  of  the  recall 
of  judges  is  one  that  comes  in  its  pur- 
view. It  is  something  that  lawyers,  and 
lawyers  of  the  highest  class,  can  have  a 
professional  and  conclusive  judgment 
upon.  And  that  judgment  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  exprest  forcibly  and 
with  unanimity.    They  say  : 

"We  maintain  that  the  recall  applied  to 
judges  will  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of 
judges  of  ability,  character,  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  due  regard  to  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment, and  that  such  a  judiciary  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  constitutional 
democracy." 

The  Bar  Association  sees  no  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  recall  as  applied 
to  ordinary  officials ;  but  to  apply  it  to 
judges  it  says  is  "in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  government  which  ages  of 
experience  have  demonstrated  to  be 
wise."  We  have  in  all  the  States  the 
right  of  impeachment  of  a  judge  who 
proves  unworthy  or  incompetent,  and  in 
some  States  a  judge  can  be  removed  by 
the  legislature.  If  any  further  method 
is  needed  it  can  be  provided,  but  only 
with  the  presentation  of  charges  and  the 
right  of  defense,  which  the  recall  does 
not  allow.  The  bar  associations  of  mam 
States  have  spoken  to  the  same  effect  as 
now  has  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  bar 
associations  against  the  recall  in  four  of 
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the  six  States  which  have  adopted  it. 
That  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Progres- 
sive party  should  have  against  them  the 
total  weight  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  a  fact  of  great  importance.  It 
will  tell  against  him  with  the  people.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  in  the  campaign 
the  recall  will  not  be  strongly  urged,  but 
the  subject  will  be  allowed  to  lapse  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  movement  is  hasty  and 
ill-considered.  It  will  be  left  behind,  or 
thrown  overboard,  like  Mr.  Bryan's  sil- 
ver heresy  which  experience  has  con- 
demned, leaving  only  the  memory  of 
past  unwisdom. 

On  one  other  subject,  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  taken  action  in  part 
good  and  in  part  bad.  It  allows  three 
negro  lawyers  who  had  been  lawfully 
elected  to  retain,  their  membership,  not- 
withstanding efforts  made  to  annul  their 
election.  As  champions  of  law,  as  a 
select  jury  deciding  a  case  on  its  evi- 
dence, its  members  could  do  no  other- 
wise, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  it  would  not  revoke  its  ac- 
tion. It  is  also  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Attorney  General  Wickersham  that  he 
led  the  defense  of  his  assistant.  William 
H.  Lewis,  against  whom  the  campaign 
for  expulsion  was  directed,  and  it  is 
equally  to  the  credit  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Wickersham  is  a  mem- 
ber. In  his  act  we  see  the  judicial  mind 
of  the  President  and  of  the  entire  Cabi- 
net. If  the  rights  of  the  negro  are  not 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party 
they  are  safe  nowhere. 

But  we  cannot  approve  the  action  of 
the  Bar  Association  in  the  subsequent 
action  as  to  the  future  admission  of 
negro  lawyers.  The  resolution  adopted 
reads : 

"Resolved,  That  as  it  never  has  been  con- 
templated that  members  of  the  colored  race 
should  become  members  of  this  association, 
the  several  local  councils  are  directed  if  at 
any  time  any  of  them  shall  recommend  a  per- 
son of  the  colored  race  for  membership  to  ac- 
company the  recommendation  with  a  statement 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  of  such  race." 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean 
that  it  has  been  contemplated  that  mem- 
bers of  the  colored  race  should  not  be- 
come members?  That  seems  to  be  im- 
plied.    But  it  should  not  have  been  con- 


templated to  exclude  them,  any  more 
than  to  exclude  those  of  German  or  Irish 
or  French  race.  Nor  has  it  been  uni- 
versally so  contemplated,  for  these  three 
men  with  a  fraction  of  negro  blood  were 
recommended  from  the  State  bar  asso- 
ciations of  which  they  were  members  and 
where  they  were  known  as  lawyers  of 
commendable  ability  and  character.  To 
make  this  new  rule  is  to  put  a  stigma 
upon  certain  lawyers,  as  if  their  shaded 
skin  were  an  objection  to  be  considered 
when  they  make  application. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  as  a  select  jury.  So  it  is  on 
all  matters  related  to  law.  It  can  speak 
with  authority  on  the  recall  of  judges. 
It  can  advise  wisely  as  to  uniform  legis- 
lation on  marriage  and  divorce,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  It  can  and  has  judged 
wisely  as  to  the  retention  of  their  mem- 
bership by  three  members  of  the  colored 
race  legally  elected.  But  the  prejudice 
of  race  is  not  a  matter  professionally  re- 
lated to  the  law,  on  which  lawyers  are 
technically  expert.  That  is  a  matter  of 
ethics  as  applied  to  society.  This  new 
rule  was  adopted  not  because  it  is  right, 
but  because  it  seemed  expedient  to 
avoid  the  withdrawal  of  members  who 
have  not  yet  got  over  the  idea  that  the 
negro  is  less  than  a  man,  and  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  applies 
only  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  a  mistake.  This 
resolution  is  an  indignity  to  which  negro 
lawyers  should  not  tamely  submit.  As 
those  appear  who  are  worthy  of  member- 
ship we  trust  they  will  seek  it,  and  keep 
the  matter  hot.  It  is  not  a  case  for  sub- 
mission and  peace,  but  for  the  demand 
of  equal  privilege.  Just  as  women  should 
not  refrain  from  demanding  and  seeking 
their  equal  legal  privileges,  so  colored 
lawyers  should  insist  on  not  being  re- 
jected as  unworthy  of  membership  be- 
cause of  their  parentage. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  why  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  can  give  full 
privileges  of  membership  to  a  Virginia 
negro,  and  allow  him  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  even  in  an  extreme  South- 
ern city,  and  without  serious  complaint, 
while  objection  is  made  to  the  admission 
of  a  colored  lawyer  to  the  American  Bar 
Association? 
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When  the  new  million- 
The  Income  Tax     aires,    who    so    rapidly 

multiplied  just  after 
the  Civil  War,  found  their  taxes  leaping 
up,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  that  they 
commanded,  they  very  naturally  inclined 
to  shirk  responsibility.  Most  of  them 
received  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  an  income  tax  was  unconsti- 
tutional with  satisfaction.  Mr.  Carnegie 
tells  us  that  that  day  of  dodging  has 
passed,  and  he  for  one  welcomes  the 
day  when  the  big  hoards  will  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  the  brunt  of  taxation,  for 
their  own  good  as  he  expresses  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  just  system  of  taxation.  It 
is  certainly  a  sign  of  progress  when  a 
man  with  a  hundred  thousand  income  is 
not  satisfied  to  pay  the  same  ratio  on  his 
income  as  his  washerwoman,  who  sup- 
ports her  family  on  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  law 
that  every  one  should  contribute  to  the 
public  welfare  and  to  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment in  proportion  to  the  income 
which  he  received.  This  law  is  very 
generally  believed  in  in  Europe,  and  act- 
ed upon.  The  United  States  is  now  in 
the  spirit  of  reacting  from  indirect  tax- 
ation to  the  direct.  There  seems  to  be 
no  substantial  basis  to  the  complaint  that 
an  income  tax  cannot  be  collected.  It 
certainly  will  be  collected  when  the  moral 
spirit  and  the  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple combine  to  endorse  it. 

A  Cheap  Substitute      The     cost    of    livin£ 
for  Eating  can    be    reduced    by 

not  eating.  This,  of 
course,  will  necessitate  tightening  one's 
belt  occasionally  to  take  in  the  slack,  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  LennhofT  as  told  in  an 
interesting  account  published  in  Vossiche 
Zeitung  makes  clear  why  it  is  that  this 
expedient  helps  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
food.  Experiments  performed  on  both 
sane  and  insane  people  (in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  power  of  suggestion)  demon- 
strate that  the  mere  act  of  swallowing 
causes  a  contraction  of  the  stomach.  If 
a  preliminary  contraction  has  been  made 
by  means  of  belt  tightening,  satiation  of 
the  appetite  occurs  more  quickly.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  if  the  food  is  fed 
to  the  stomach  thru  a  tube,  in  place  of 
being  swallowed,  the  tightened  belt  has 


no  effect.  The  conclusion  reached  from 
the  series  of  experiments  is  that  the  act 
of  swallowing  is  what  produces  satiation. 
Hence,  the  moral  to  be  observed  is,  first, 
tighten  your  belt,  and  second,  swallow 
your  allowance  in  small  doses  and  often. 
But  it  is  well  before  going  too  far  to  re- 
call the  story  of  Mike's  dog  who  ''just 
as  he  got  used  to  living  without  eating, 
up  and  died." 

The  "promoter"  takes  advan- 
Swindlers  tage  of  every  genuine  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  people,  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
advantge.  He  has  swamps  for  sale  as 
gardens  of  Eden.  After  you  have 
turned  over  to  him  your  bank  deposit,  he 
will  cultivate  the  farm  he  has  sold  for 
nothing,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
will  turn  it  over' to  you  in  a  condition 
to  keep  your  old  age  from  care  and 
labor.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
money  that  he  has  stolen  from  the  poor, 
and  the  sums  that  have  been  cajoled 
away  from  the  middle  classes,  leaving 
poverty  everywhere  along  the  way.  Re- 
ligion and  religious  papers  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  fraudulent  cleri- 
cals, and  our  daily  press  has  been  alto- 
gether too  easily  subsidized  by  corporate 
speculators.  Kansas  has  taken  this  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  passed  a  law  compelling 
"get  rich  quick"  companies  and  associa- 
tions to  show  their  actual  assets.  Such 
a  law  is  needed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Florida  and  California  particu- 
larly have  sad  stories  to  tell  of  indus- 
trial savings  and  loan  companies,  selling 
stock  and  promising  delightful  homes, 
but  whose  assets  covered  nothing  more 
than  swamps  or  sand  dunes,  if  even  that. 
The  old  soldiers  fell  into  the  pit,  and 
hundreds  of  ministers  have  been  per- 
suaded to  give  up  their  savings  for  fakes 
to  juggle  with.  Florida  has  the  matter 
in  hand  and  promises  legislation  along 
the  Kansas  line.  •  One  of  the  Texas  pa- 
pers points  out  that  in  that  State  the 
victims  are  from  the  very  poorest 
classes.  The  corporate  scoundrels  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  last  dollar  of  wid- 
ows. They  like  to  do  business  with  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means,  who  cannot  fight 
them  in  the  courts.     The  Kansas  plan  is 
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right,  bringing  them  to  judgment  before 
they  have  made  a  free  campaign  and 
worked  all  the  mischief  they  desire. 

The .  Government 
Simplified  Portuguese  of  Brazil  under- 
took to  reform 
the  spelling  of  Portuguese.  This  was 
some  years  ago,  and  the  simplification, 
which  was  needed,  is  a  monument  to  the 
Brazilian  Academy.  What  was  the  Por- 
tuguese standpoint? — for  it  is  only  a 
hundred  years  since  Brazil  was  a  colony 
of  the  European  country.  What  the 
point  of  view  was  so  long  as  Portugal 
remained  a  kingdom  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  find  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  authorities,  at  least,  scorned  the  re- 
form as  the  English  conservatives,  rep- 
resented in  journalism  by  the  Saturday 
Review,  for  instance,  would  scorn  an 
American  simplification  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  written  English.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  rash  to  assert  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  standpat  spelling 
and  monarchical  government,  as  against 
simplification  and  republicanism,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  today  Portugal  is  a 
republic,  and  that  her  Government  has 
adopted  the  reforms  of  the  daughter 
republic  in  South  America.  Some  of 
the  changes  are  highly  logical :  the  h  is 
supprest  in  rh  and  th;  ph  is  replaced  by 
/,  and  ch  (having  the  value  of  k)  by 
qu.  Moreover,  the  superfluous  consonant 
is  dropped  in  the  case  of  words  where 
the  second  twin — if  we  may  so  denom- 
inate a  consonant — is  voiceless.  The 
Independent  long  ago  took  this  step  in 
the  case  of  such  English  words  as 
traveler — still  spelled  travel/er  by  old- 
fashioned-  persons  in  this  country — and, 
doubtless,  even  by  some  of  Lloyd- 
George's  supporters  in  Great  Britain.  A 
French  review,  commenting  upon  the 
changes  in  Portuguese  orthography, 
notes  that  French  is  now  the  only  Latin 
language  presenting  the  groups  ch 
(hard),  ph,  rh,  th,  and  the  unpro- 
nounced  double  consonants. 

When  we  read  in  the 
Dramatic  Criticism    Tombstone       Clarion 

that  ''reports  from 
Wausau  are  that  John  Huckbody  lost 
thirty  chickens  by  freezing  to  death, "  we 
are  sorry  for  John  and  wish  that  Tomb- 


stone newspaper  men  might  be  sent  to 
school  for  a  course  in  grammar.  Other- 
wise it  is  easy  to  maintain  our  wonted 
cheerfulness.  When,  however,  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
writes  such  a  sentence  as  this :  "If  Mr. 
Parker  wrote  fewer  plays  he  would  write 
more  plays  like  'Rosemary'  was  and  like 
'  Pomander  Walk'  is  said  to  be,"  we  shed 
a  tear ;  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  one  of 
the  best  newspapers  in  the  land,  and  in 
its  criticism  ought  to  use  as  good  English 
as,  let  us  say,  a  high  school  boy  of  six- 
teen. Ignorance  of  syntax  and  of  fact 
discredit  too  many  of  those  journals  and 
individuals  who  write  about  the  stage  in 
America.  Thus  it  is  the  New  York  Sun 
that  announced  last  season  Madame  Si- 
mone's  appearance  in  "  'La  Princesse 
Lointaine'  and  other  plays  of  Bern- 
stein's." That,  of  course,  was  a  merely 
literary  error,  but  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  in  discussing  a  play  presented  by 
the  Dublin  company  of  actors,  writes  of 
"the  chiefest  objection,"  while  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,  on  the  same 
day,  says  of  "Keats's"  (sic)  "Kathleen 
ni'  Hoolihan"  (sic)  and  Synge's  "Play- 
boy" : 

"These  dramas  may  fitly  be  regarded  as 
compliments  (sic)  to  each  other.  The  first 
is  an  exquisite  allegory,  a  metaphoric  and 
touching  presentation  of  Ireland,  the  Niobe  of 
Nations.  The  second  is  the  reverse  of  the 
model;  an  ironic,  witty  and  brilliant  disclosure 
of  the  frailty,  as  well  as  beauty,  of  certain 
phases  only  of  Gaelic  character.  Henrik  Ib- 
sen, in  his  'Peer  Gynt,'  and  Alphonse  Daudet 
in  his  Tartrain,'  (sic)  did  respectively  (sic) 
for  Norway  and  the  Provence  something  akin 
to  what  Synge  has  accomplished  in  his  'Play- 
boy.' " 

Such  comment  as  this,  as  pretentious  as 
it  is  uneducated,  is  generally  confined,  in 
our  American  newspapers,  to  theatrical 
affairs.  To  the  theater  city  editors  send 
incompetent  reporters  whom  they  would 
not  trust  to  report  an  event  so  important 
as  a  fire,  an  automobile  collision,  or  a 
dog  fight  raided  by  the  police.  The 
American  drama  is  neither  profound  nor 
exalted,  and  we  are  seldom  granted  an 
opportunity  to  see  unadulterated  French, 
Scandinavian  or  Irish  plays ;  but  our 
stage  has  now  reached  a  point  of  devel- 
opment which  deserves  better  of  the  re- 
public. Let  the  editors  either  decide  to 
pass  it  by  in  silence,  printing  only  the 
puffs  which  come  to  them  with  their  ad- 
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vertising,  or  let  them  treat  the  theater  as 

well  as  they  do  baseball  games  and  di- 
vorce suits. 

Place  names  encountered 
Place  Names    in  American  travel  serve  as 

a  constant  reminder  of  the 
part  which  Latin  Europe  played  in  dis- 
covering and  charting  the  New  World. 
Even  mispronunciation  cannot  conceal 
the  French  and  Spanish  origin  of  these 
names.  From  much  farther  West  than 
the  "Soo,"  as  far  East  as  Grand'  Manan, 
and  as  far  South  as  New  Orleans,  we 
find  the  traces  of  French  missionaries 
and  adventurers.  It  is  within  a  few 
months  only  that  a  monument  to  Cham- 
plain  has  been  unveiled  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  which  bears  his  name.  Simon 
de  Champlain  it  was,  no  less,  who  gave 
its  name  to  Mount  Desert  Island.  The 
name  originally  ran  Vlsle  des  Monts 
desert.  Visitors  to  that  playground  of 
our  Eastern  World  remember  Cadillac's 
Cliff  and  the  Jesuit  Spring,  but  may  not 
know  that  half  the  island  was  once 
granted  by  the  American  authorities  to  a 
French  claimant.  How  many  natives  of 
Vermont  (another  French  name!)  realize 
that  St.  Johnsbury  was  named  for  St. 
John  de  Crevecoeur,  author  of  those  de- 
lightful eighteenth  century  "Letters  from 
an  American"  Farmer"? 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Welsh  do  not 
like  the  superior  pretensions  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  has  been  the 
custom  at  the  opening  of  the  Assizes  to 
have  a  religious  service,  and  the  sheriff 
of  a  Welsh  county  asked  a  Nonconform- 
ist minister  to  conduct  it.  But  when  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor  heard  of  it  he  wrote 
the  minister  as  follows  : 

"With  regard  to  the  Assize  service,  as  the 
service  will  be  held  in  church,  and  will  con- 
sist of  Litany,  hymns,  and,  if  the  judge  wishes 
for  it,  a  short  sermon,  I  am  extremely  sorry 
to  say  that  there  is  no  part  in  it  which  you 
can  take." 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  non  sequitur,  for 
the  service,  with  the  consent  of  the 
judge,  might  be  held  in  some  other  place 
not  under  control  of  the  rude  bishop. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  that  post  office 
clerks  should  have  their  associations  for 
their  common  benefit,  such  as  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Clerks'  Association.  Such  or- 
ganizations have  already  done  good,  par- 


ticularly in  urging  legislation  to  reduce 
Sunday  labor.  But  that  an  association 
of  Government  employees  should  be 
members  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  is 
another  thing-,  for  the  only  object  of  it 
would  be  to  get  strength  in  a  strike 
against  the  Government.  A  strike  in  the 
army  would  be  mutiny.  What  chance 
would  there  be  for  a  strike  in  a  Social- 
istic government? 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  discovered  that  the  addi- 
tion of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  oil  to  con- 
crete will  make  it  impervious  to  water. 
Petroleum  residuum  is  used  and  it  is 
mixt  thoroly  with  the  sand  and  Portland 
cement.  This  removes  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  use  of  concrete  for 
walls,  floors,  tanks  and  silos.  Bulletin 
No.  46  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
gives  details. 

To  those  who  have  just  returned  from 
their  vacations  in  woods  or  by  seaside, 
and  whose  ears  are  split  by  the  urban 
discords  to  which  they  are  not  yet  at- 
tuned, we  dedicate  these  lines  by  Saint- 
Evremont,  written  in  1691 : 

"The  cabmen  are  brutal ;  their  voices  are 
so  frightful  and  the  snapping  of  their  whips 
augments  the  noise  in  a  manner  so  horrible 
that  it  seems  as  if  all  the  furies  were  leagued 
to  make  Paris  a  hell." 

And  in  those  days  there  were  no  motor 
cars ! 

A  French  review  congratulates  itself 
that  the  Frenchman  consumes  only  one 
and  a  half  kilograms  of  coffee  annually, 
while  the  German  uses  two  and  a  half, 
the  American  three  and  a  half,  the  Bel- 
gian five  and  a  half,  the  Turk  six  and  a 
half,  and  the  Brazilian  seven.  The 
Englishman  contents  himself  with  one 
pound  only,  and  those  of  us  who  best 
know  English  coffee  don't  wonder  at  his 
temperance. 

A  landlord  of  Sartrouville,  a  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  has  tacked  up 
this  notice  on  his  house :  Price  of  rent, 
$50.  Discount  of  $2  per  child.  Amer- 
ican landlords  please  copy. 

According  to  political  experts  the  next 
President  must  be  either  James  S.  Sher- 
man, Philander  C.  Knox  or  Thomas  R. 
Marshall. 


§111 

Insurance 

Educating  the  Public 

For  several  years  past  the  value  of  ed- 
ucational work  among  the  public  has 
been  steadily  appreciating  in  the  minds 
of  insurance  company  managers,  and  the 
example  set  by  the  old  line  life  insurance 
organizations  in  the  formation  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 
in  1906  has  finally  been  emulated  by  the 
fire,  casualty  and  surety  and  the  indus- 
trial accident  and  sickness  branches  of 
the  business.  At  its  annual  meeting  last 
spring  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, referring  to  the  valuable  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents,  raised  a  commit- 
tee and  authorized  it  to  undertake  the 
organization  of  a  bureau  of  education ;  in 
August,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  an  association  of 
presidents  was  formed  to  complement  the 
work  being  done  by  the  association's 
bureau  of  publicity  established  two  years 
ago ;  and  at  Detroit  last  week  the  Detroit 
Conference,  an  organization  composed  of 
companies  writing  industrial  accident  in- 
surance, and  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress, composed  of  fraternal  life  insur- 
ance orders,  meeting  at  Mackinac,  Mich., 
voted  for  the  establishing  of  educational 
bureaus. 

These  events  indicate  the  permanent 
passing  of  the  old  order  in  the  realm  of 
insurance  and  the  arrival  of  the  new. 
There  was  a  time  when  associations  com- 
posed of  insurance  companies  preferred 
to  have  their  activities  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  general  public,  not  because  what 
they  said  and  did  was  in  conflict  with  the 
interest  of  their  patrons,  but  because  the 
latter,  possessing  little  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  were  too  often  misled 
by  skilful  perversions  of  their  words 
and  actions  perpetrated  by  designing 
politicians  and  sensational  newspapers. 
It  is  candidly  admitted  by  those  outside 
the  insurance  business  who  understand 
its  principles  and  practices  that  it  has 
been  peculiarly  a  victim  of  unwise  legis- 
lation. Legislators  have  usually  meant 
well ;  their  laws  were  designed  to  cure 
some  real  or  fancied  defect  that  seemed 


injurious  to  the  buyers  of  insurance  pro- 
tection ;  but  their  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fects, their  nature  and  cause,  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  find  proper 
remedies.  The  great  majority  of  all  the 
so-called  corrective  laws  are  obstructive, 
restrictive  or  destructive  in  their  effects, 
and,  while  they  may  result  in  extirpating 
a  minor  fault,  because  they  are  formu- 
lated in  ignorance  of  the  "economic  sys- 
tem underlying  the  whole  fabric  of  in- 
surance, they  injuriously  affect  all  its  op- 
erations. 

The  companies  are  wise  in  undertak- 
ing a  campaign  of  education,  and  it  now 
seems  incomprehensible  that  thev  have 
so  long  delayed  embarking  on  a  piece  of 
work  so  essential  to  their  welfare.  True, 
it  is  a  branch  of  business  which  of  neces- 
sity must  be  by  nature  exceedingly  cau- 
tious and  conservative.  It  may  not  light- 
ly depart  from  principles  that  time  has 
proved  sound  and  safe;  it  is  not  justified 
in  experimenting  with  new  schemes.  But 
it  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  in  not 
only  taking  the  whole  public  into  its  con- 
fidence but  in  teaching  them  to  the  fullest 
practicable  extent  the  intricacies  of  the 
business.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no 
intelligent  buyer  of  any  commodity  or 
service  will  complain  at  the  price  he  is 
asked  to  pay  if  he  is  convinced  that,  all 
the  elements  considered,  it  is  reasonable. 
And  in  insurance,  as  in  everything  else 
of  a  business  nature,  the  price  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  Educate  the  premium 
payer;  demonstrate  to  him  that  certain 
laws  increase  the  cost  of  insurance; 
prove  to  him  that  his  policy  would  cost 
less  if  such  laws  were  not  in  existence. 
He  will  then  solve  the  problem. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
demonstrated  the  possession  of  an  ex- 
traordinary genius  for  insurance  of  all 
kinds.  We  support  a  greater  number  of 
companies  than  any  other  nation  ;  their 
aggregate  assets  greatly  exceed  those  of 
any  other  country  ;  we  have  more  people 
insured  and  the  volume  of  insurance  in 
force  is  so  great  the  mind  cannot  com- 
prehend it  when  stated.  Under  the  edu- 
cative systems  new  proposed  and  in  op- 
eration all  these  results  wil  be  tremen- 
dously augmented  in  a  few  years. 


Bill 

Financial 

BlSi 

The  Condition  of  Business 

Last  week  was  a  dull  one  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  sales  falling  to  1,337,995 
shares  from  1,916,633  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding. Prices  showed  very  little  change, 
but  a  slight  advance  was  noted  in  the 
three  leading  active  issues — Reading, 
Union  Pacifie  and  Steel — in  which  35 
per  cent,  of  the  business  was  done.  A 
hardening  of  money  rates  here  was  re- 
garded as  indicating  a  further  advance 
in  the  near  future,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land increased  its  discount  rate  from  3 
to  4  per  cent.  Reports  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  general  trade  were  distinctly  fa- 
vorable. This  is  shown  by  the  following 
statements  of  two  leading  authorities : 

Dun's  Review.  Advices  from  leading  cities 
bcth  East  and  West  with  scarcely  an  exception 
speak  of  a  bigger  volume  of  trade,  larger  ad- 
vance orders,  better  employment  of  labor  and 
a  growing  confidence  that  the  now  practically 
assured  crops  make  the  future  secure.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  business  optimism 
is  the  rule  and  all  other  considerations  are 
practically  ignored  in  the  light  of  the  convic- 
tion that  a  period  of  national  prosperity  has 
set  in  which  only  some  great  and  improbable 
calamity  could  stop. 

Bradstreet's.  Business  conditions  are  even 
more  reassuring  than  heretofore.  Crop  de- 
velopments continue  exceptionally  favorable, 
industrial  operations  are  moving  at  a  swifter 
pace,  labor  is  in  scant  supply,  both  in  mill  and 
field ;  buying  for  fall,  winter  and  next  spring 
is  of  larger  proportions,  money  is  in  more  ac- 
tive demand,  currency  is  going  to  the  country 
in  larger  volume,  a  general  shortage  of  rail- 
way cars  in  another  month  seems  certain,  the 
pig  iron  trade  displays  marked  activity  and 
finally  collections  are  gradually  improving, 
with  further  betterment  likely  to  ensue  when 
the  marketing  of  crops  is  on  a  larger  scale. 

''The  prospects  before  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,"  said  President  Farrcll, 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  "are  brighter 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  two 
years."  Prices  of  pig  iron  and  wire  prod- 
ucts were  increased.  The  almost  un- 
precedented rains  in  Great  Britain,  with 
continuous  wet  weather  in  France  and 
Germany,  preventing  the  harvesting  of 
grain  or  seriously  afTecting  the  quality  of 
it,  have  caused  a  sharp  export  demand 
for  our  wheat  and  oats.  British  farmers' 
losses  by  rain  in  August  are  estimated 
at  $35,000,000. 


.  . .  .Late  reports  show  that  this  year's 
cotton  acreage  is  a  little  less  than  last 
year's. 

....  Imports  of  diamonds,  pearls  and 
other  precious  stones  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amount- 
ed to  $39,445,289. 

....Of  the  4,451  free  homesteads 
taken  in  Canada's  prairie  provinces  dur- 
ing April,  1,199  are  held  by  immigrants 
from  the  United  States. 

....  Railroad  gross  earnings  in  June 
showed  a  gain  of  7  per  cent.,  against  3 
per  cent,  in  May  and  2^  in  April.  In- 
creases for  the  first  half  of  the  year  were 
about  4.y2  per  cent,  gross  and  a  little  less 
than  1  per  cent.  net. 

...  .A  New  York  syndicate,  of  large 
financial  resources,  has  bought  15,000 
acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River, 
in  Texas.  It  will  build  there  a  city  and 
port  and  will  develop  extensive  sulphur 
deposits  underlying  the  land. 

.  . .  .The  value  of  the  automobiles  ex- 
ported from  this  country  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $30,000,000,  and  the  average 
export  price  of  the  machines  was  $990. 
Imports  were  $2,000,000,  with  an  aver- 
age of  $2,216.  Manufactures  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States  in  1910 
amounted  to  $249,202,000. 

....According  to  a  report  issued  in 
London  last  week,  the  outputs  of  the 
three  leading  producers  of  pig  iron  in 
191 1  were  as  follows:  United  States,  23,- 
649,344  tons;  Germany,  15,535,112; 
Great  Britain,  9,718,638.  The  United 
States  produced  37  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  output. 

.  .  .  .Edgar  L.  Marston,  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Blair  &  Co.,  deplores  the 
fact  that  this  country,  in  spite  of  what 
nature  has  done  for  it,  has  allowed  Ger- 
many to  surpass  it  in  industrial  devel- 
opment. International  competition  in 
manufacturing,  he  adds,  is  now  practi- 
cally confined  to  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  is  an  excellent  stimu- 
lus for  both  countries. 
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At  the  election 
The  Political  Campaign    in    Vermont,    on 

the  3d,  the  Re- 
publicans failed  to  show  a  majority  over 
all,  and  the  choice  of  State  officers  was 
left  for  the  Legislature,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  elect  the  Republican  candi- 
dates. According  to  the  latest  reports, 
the  votes  were  cast  as  follows :  Repub- 
lican, 26,259^;  '  Democratic,  20,350; 
Roosevelt  Progressive,  15,800;  Prohibi- 
tion, 1,443;  Socialist,  1,181.  Comparison 
with  the  similar  election  of  1908  shows 
that  the  Democrats  gained  4,397,  while 
the  Roosevelt  and  Republican  total  gave 
a  plurality  over  the  Democratic  vote  of 
21,709,  against  29,645  four  years  ago. 
Substantially  all  of  the  Roosevelt  votes 
were  drawn  from  the  Republican  party. 
The  result  is  considered  in  our  editorial 

pages. In    Ohio,    on    the    same    day, 

forty-two  constitutional  amendments 
were  submitted  to  the  people  and  all 
were  adopted  except  the  one  for  woman 
suffrage  and,  possibly,  the  one  abolishing 
capital  punishment.  Among  the  amend- 
ments adopted  are  those  providing  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  power  to 
fix  a  minimum  wage,  eight-hour  day  on 
public  works,  abolition  of  prison  contract 
labor,  preference  primaries,  income  and 
inheritance  taxes,  double  liability  of  bank 
stockholders,    home    rule    for   cities    ^nd 

licenses    for    saloons. In    Ohio,    the 

Roosevelt   party   has   nominated    Arthur 

L.    Garford    for    Governor. Senator 

Cummins  publishes  a  statement  saying 
he  will  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he 
opposes  the  nomination  of  a  third  party 
ticket  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Taft,  he  says,  is  not 
a  Progressive  and  was  nominated  by  a 
minority. Senator    Bourne    will    sup- 


port Mr.  Roosevelt.  Seeking  to  explain 
the  letters  in  which  the  latter  declined  to 
accept  him  as  an  intermediary  in  behalf 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  he  says 
that  in  1908  he  took  Mr.  Archbold  to  the 
White  House,  desiring  to  promote  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  incorporation 
law  and  in  this  way  to  solve  the  Trust 
problem.  He  also  sought  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  the  panic  by  bringing 
about  a  settlement  between  the  company 
and  the  Government.    Mr.  Archbold  was 

in    favor   of   Federal   incorporation. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
testify  on  October  2  as  to  campaign  con- 
tributions. Probably  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan will  be  a  witness,  and  the  committee 
may  decide  to  summon  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller.  At    the    California    primaries, 

last  week,  there  was  a  large  majority  for 
the  Roosevelt-Johnson  organization's 
control  of  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion. This  shows  that  Roosevelt  electors 
will  go  on  the  official  ballot  and  that  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Taft  must  resort  to 
petition. In  notifying  Aaron  S.  Wat- 
kins  of  his  nomination  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  the  Prohibition  party,  Clinton  N. 
Howard  characterized  other  nominees  as 
follows : 

"Taft  is  a  milk-fed  elephant,  with  a  broken 
tusk ;  Wilson  is  a  lion's  whelp,  clean  of 
tooth  and  claw,  led  by  an  ass ;  Roosevelt  is  a 
'great  and  mighty  wind,'  which  raises  the 
dust  and  creates  political  astigmatism  among 
the  people." 

In  an  address  at  Xew  London,  Mr.  Taft 
opposed  the  Democratic  bill  which  pro- 
vided a  seven  years'  tenure  for  Govern- 
ment clerks  in  Washington.  No  old 
clerk  there,  he  said,  need  fear  discharge 
during   his   term   of   office,   unless  there 
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were  provision  by  law  for  a  civil  service  At  the  New  York 
pension  to  keep  him  from  want  in  his  _  7  *°  .  State  Convention 
old  age.  Benedict  Arnold,  he  remarked,  Roosevelt  Convention  of  the  Roosevelt 
had  given  us  a  warning  not  to  follow  a  Progressive  party,  held  in  Syracuse  last 
selfish  ambition  and  to  desire  "to  crawl  week,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  who  has  been 
into  power  over  some  one  else."  No  one  Minister  to  Turkey  and  Secretary  of 
who  studied  the  brilliancy  of  Arnold  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  was  nominated  for 
his  ambitions  could  fail  to  regret  that  Governor,  and  F.  M.  Davenport  for 
love  of  self  and  desire  for  power  had  led  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  latter  was 
him  "into  that  path  which  made  him  the  temporary  chairman  and  Mr.  Straus  was 
greatest  traitor  of  our  times." — — Gov-  presiding  as  permanent  chairman  when 
ernor  Wilson  will  oppose  ex-Senator  he  was  nominated.  A  full  State  ticket 
James  Smith,  Jr.,  who  has  filed  a  petition  was  named.  The  nominees  for  Judges  of 
announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  na-  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  Carlos  C.  Al- 
tional  Senate  at  the  approaching  pri-  den,  dean  of  the  Buffalo  Law  School, 
maries.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  is  a  Progres-  and  George  W.  Kirchway,  recently  dean 
sive  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  Wilson  of  the  Law  School  o±  Columbia  Uni- 
and  Marshall.  The  Governor  will  soon  versity.  For  the  first  place  on  the  ticket 
make  a  tour  in  the  Middle  West.  Speak-  there  was  a  contest  between  the  friends 
ing  at  Buffalo  last  week,  he  attacked  of  William  H.  Hotchkiss,  chairman  of 
parts  of  the  Roosevelt  platform,  assert-  the  State  Committee,  and  the  supporters 
ing  that  provision  for  a  minimum  wage  of  William  A.  Prendergast,  Comptroller 
was  in  the  interest  of  employers  and  de-  of  New  York  City.  Both  had  been  placed 
cidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  working-  in  nomination  (altho  Mr.  Hotchkiss  at- 
men ;  also,  that  the  new  party  proposed  tempted  to  withdraw  his  name),  and  the 
to  legalize  monopolies. Mr.  Roosevelt  roll  was  about  to  be  called,  when  a  pic- 
went  westward  on  the  2d,  intending  to  turesque  delegate  known  as  "Suspender 
make  speeches  for  a  month.  At  the  end  Jack"  McGee  leaped  upon  the  platform 
of  last  week  he  was  in  Montana.  In  the  and  in  a  brief  speech  nominated  Mr. 
course  of  his  addresses  he  has  said  that  Straus.  "  Either  Mr.  Hotchkiss  or  Mr. 
Governor  Wilson  was  nominated  by  Prendergast,  he  said,  would  cause  fric- 
bosses;  that  a  great  majority  of  Wall  tion.  The  convention  enthusiastically  ac- 
Street  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  ob-  cepted  his  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Straus 
noxious  practices  in  Trusts  support  the  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  by 
Governor  because  they  know  he  is  not  acclamation.  He  is  one  of  the  seven  arbi- 
hostile  to  them ;  that  talk  about  tariff  is  trators  who  are  considering  the  applica- 
"only  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  tion  of  the  railroad  engineers  for  an  in- 
trail  to  divert  attention  from  the  work  crease  of  wages.  He  is  also  a  brother  of 
of  social  readjustment  and  industrial  re-  the  late  Isidor  Straus,  who  was  lost  with 
form" ;  and  that  adoption  of  free  trade  the  "Titanic."  The  platform  adopted  is 
would  be  ruinous.  He  ridiculed  the  a  very  long  one.  Originally  it  contained 
assertion  that  he  wanted  to  rule  like  a  8,000  words,  but  its  length  was  reduced, 
king.  "Other  things  I  might  like  to  be,"  It  reaffirms  the  national  platform  and 
he  said,  "but  not  a  king.  The  constitu-  adds  many  provisions  for  local  applica- 
tional  monarch  of  the  present  time  comes  tion.  The  party  stands  for  a  real  direct 
nearer  being  a  cross  betwen  a  perpetual  primary  law,  a  corrupt  practices  act,  wo- 
Vice-President  and  the  leader  of  soci-  man  suffrage,  the  initiative,  referendum 
ety's  Four  Hundred  than  anything  else  I  and  recall,  constitutional  amendment  by 

know." Secretary       Stimson,       Mr.  petition,  the  short  ballot,  home  rule  for 

Roosevelt's  candidate  for  Governor  of  cities,  the  merit  system,  reform  in  court 
New  York  two  years  ago,  says  that  Mr.  procedure,  abolition  of  grade  crossings, 
Roosevelt  "has  done  more  harm  to  the  extension  of  the  forest  reserve,  and  re- 
advancement  of  pure  political  and  better  peal  of  unused  or  abandoned  franchises, 
governmental  conditions  than  any  other  It  .would  empower  the  Governor  to  in- 
one  man  or  combination  of  men  that  has  voke  a  referendum  on  a  bill  recommend- 
meddled  with  political  affairs  in  a  great  ed  by  him,  but  not  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
many  years."  lature.      There  are  also  many  provisions 
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for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  and  farm- 
ers. 

In  the  suit  of  the  Gov- 

Trust  and         ernment      against      t  h  e 

Railroad  Cases     Shoe     Machinery     Com. 

pany,  under  the  Sherman  act,  Judge 
Putnam,  at  Boston,  ordered  that  the 
hearings  should  be  held  in  private.  This 
was  done  against  the  protest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's prosecuting  officers,  who  said, 
in  their  brief : 

"Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  afford  a  great- 
er menace  to  the  stability  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem than  that  the  court  should  make  to  the 
public,  in  a  matter  which  so  greatly  concern? 
it,  the  announcement:  'You  have  no  right  to 
enter  here  or  to  listen  to  what  the  witnesses 
are  saying.  That  it  is  of  vital  moment  to 
you  is  of  no  consequence.  The  interests  of 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  and  its 
officials  are  paramount  and  must  be  protected. 
The  publicity  which^las  prevailed,  and  which 
has  unquestionably  been  recognized  in  other 
circuits  with  respect  to  these  important  cases, 
shall  not  obtain  here/  " 

Judge  Norris,  Representative  from  Ne- 
braska, is  deeply  interested  in  the  court's' 
action.  He  intends  to  introduce  a  bill 
prohibiting  secrecy  in  such  suits,  and  he 
may  ask  the  House  to  order  an  investiga- 
tion. The  Department  of  Justice  is  said 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  He  accuses 
the  judge  of  exhibiting  prejudice  in  fa- 
vor of  the  company. It   is  reported 

that  the  Government  has  not  finisheWts 
inquiry  concerning  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  and  that 
it  may  decide  to  bring  suit  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation. A  commis- 
sion sent  to  England  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  procured  evidence  there 
to  be  used  in  the  suit  against  the  rate 
combination  of  transatlantic  steamship 
companies. Not  long  ago  a  consider- 
able increase  of  freight  rates  to  and  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  announced  by  the 
transcontinental  roads.  Hundreds  of 
protests  were  received  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  now  has 
suspended  the  new  rates  until  December 
31.  To  the  same  date  it  has  suspended 
proposed  increases  of  rates  on  lumber 
from  the  Southern  States  to  Canada. 

Talk  of  Intervention      At    the     beginning 
in  Mexico  of    the    present 

week  there  were 
indications  that  intervention  in  Mexico 
might  soon  be  required,  altho  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Taft  would  avoid  such 


action  as  long  as  possible  and  would  not 
take  the  step  without  calling  a  special 
session  of  Congress  and  procuring 
authority  for  it.  In  Northern  Mexico 
the  rebels  have  been  making  raids  across 
the  boundary,  looting  American  ranches 
and  threatening  to  burn  American  towns. 
They  are  menacing  many  American 
mining  camps  on  their  own  side  of  the 
line,  and  the  Madero  Government  shows 
but  little  interest  in  their  activity.  In  the 
South  several  States  near  the  capital  are 
in  a  condition  of  anarchy,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Madero  Government  appears 
to  be  powerless  or  indifferent.  Mr.  Taft 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Mex- 
ican Ambassador  last  week,  and  the 
latter  at  once  started  for  the  Mexican 
capital,  where  Madero  has  since  called  a 

special  session  of  the  Senate. On  the 

3d  the  rebels  captured  Ojinaga  (neat- 
Presidio,  Tex.),  from  which  400  Federal 
soldiers  fled  without  firing  a  shot  in  de- 
fense. They  left  much  ammunition.  The 
Americans  in  Cananea,  menaced  by  the 
rebels,  asked  for  500  rifles,  and  Mr.  Taft 
ordered  that  these  be  sent  to  them. 
Nacozari,  where  there  are  important 
American  mining  industries,  was  sur- 
rounded. It  was  said  that  Madero 
would  ask  our  Government  to  permit  a 
transfer*  of  troops  from  Juarez  to 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  in  our  territory.  Where- 
upon the  rebels  promised  to  burn  border 
towns  in  Arizona  if  such  transfer  should 
be  allowed.  They  crossed  the  line  15 
miles  west  of  El  Paso  and  attempted  to 
steal  the  horses  of  a  United  States  cav- 
alry company.  The  cavalry  drove  them 
back,  killing  four  of  them.  On  our  side 
of  the  line,  in  Arizona,  companies  of 
armed  men  have  been  organized,  and 
they  intend  to  enter  Mexico  if  the  rebels 
kill  Americans  in  the  mining  towns.  In 
the  South,  the  Zapatists  last  week  mas- 
sacred the  garrison  of  Ajuno,  in  Guana- 
juato; sacked  a  town  in  Oaxaca,  where 
they  burned  merchants  to  death,  and  sent 
to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  the  capital  a 
warning,  written  and  signed,  that  they 
intended  to  take  the  city  within  a  few 
days.  Nine  men  implicated  in  a  plot  to 
capture  the  capital  have  been  put  to 
death.  Mr.  Taft  may  ask  Madero  to 
permit  our  troops  to  cross  the  northern 
boundary  in  pursuit  of  raiding  rebels  or 
to  rescue  Americans  in  the  mining  towns 
of    Sonora.      Owing"   to    rumors    of    im- 
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pending    intervention,    many    Americans  tors.      When  they  had  assembled  in  his 

who  have  not  been  molested  are  hastily  office  he  warned  them  that  such  attacks 

preparing  to  leave  Mexico  and  to  take  as  they  had  made  upon  Mr.  Gibson  might 

refuge  on  the  American  side  of  the  fron-  cause  international  complications.     They 

tier.  promised  to  heed  the  warning,  and  all  of 

the  papers  but  one  have  ceased  to  abuse 
The  Revolt  in  More  than  }>°°°  United  Mr.  Gibson.  President  Gomez  explains 
Nicaragua  States  marines  arrived  that,  owing  to  an  order  issued  during  the 
at  Corinto  last  week,  and  period  of  American  intervention,  and 
800  of  them  were  sent  to  Managua,  the  still  in  force,  the  Government  is  re- 
capital.  Others  manned  the  trains  on  strained  from  prosecuting  the  papers  un- 
the  railroad  from  Corinto  to  Managua,  less  the  offended  person  demands  that  it 
or  were  stationed  at  points  on  the  line,  shall  do  so.  He  sent  his  secretary  to 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  naval  com-  Mr.  Gibson,  to  present  what  was  virtual- 
mander  to  use  a  part  of  his  force  in  ly  an  apology.  In  a  cable  message  to 
opening  the  railroad  from-  Managua  to  President  Taft,  the  Cuban  Veterans'  As- 
Granada,  where  there  was  great  desti-  sociation  expresses  regret  and  indigna- 
tution,  to  send  relief  to  the  125  Ameri-  tion,  saying: 

cans  at  Matagalpa.  These,  however,  -You  and  your  people  may  be  assured  th^t 
were  said  to  be  safe.  This  week  there  the  loyal  affection  and  sincere  gratitude  to- 
w  ill  be  2,500  American  marines  and  ward  the  nation  which  eAnded  to  us  its  hand 
bluejackets  in  Nicaragua.  The  Govern-  in  the  difficult  hour  of  our  independence  will 
ment  has  won  several  battles.  At  Tama-  never  ?row  lukewarm." 
rinda  it  captured  General  Irias  and  140  The  association  also  sent  a  committee  to 
men;  among  the  prisoners  taken  at  La  Mr.  Gibson  and  resolved  to  regard  any 
Paz  was  the  rebel  commander,  Colonel  additional  attack  upon  him  in  the  press 
Berrios,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  as  an  insult  to  itself.  Several  members 
War  under  Zelaya;  forty  rebel  officers  of  Congress  have  introduced  bills  pro- 
were  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  hibiting  the  award  of  contracts  for  fia- 
Tipitapa,  and  the  rebels  were  defeated  tional,  provisional  or  municipal  work  to 
in  engagements  near  Leon  and)#Masaya?  foreigners.  The  Government  explains 
Therefore  it  was  thought  that  the  re-  that  it  desired  to  delay  the  final  payment 
volt  was  nearly  ended.  General  Juan  J.  oriBthe  Reilly  claim  because  the  submis- 
Estrada,  who  led  the  successful  revolu-  sion  of  certain  claims  against  Reilly  was 
tion  against  Zelaya,  left  his  home  in  expected.  It  will  present  a  formal  pro- 
New  York,  last  week,  to  join  President  test  against  this  payment,  which  was 
Diaz  and  assist  him.  The  judges  of  the  made  in  response  to  Mr.  Gibson's  de- 
Central  American  Peace  Court  could  do     mand. The  Liberal  faction  which  has 

nothing  at    Managua.      As  they  began  supported  the  candidacy  of  Genera!  As- 

their  homeward  journey,  their  train  (on  bert,  Governor  of  Havana,  has  made  a 

the   road  to  Corinto)    was  attacked  by  coalition    with    the    Conservative   party, 

rebels,  and  the  engineer  was  killed.   The  Some  think  this  will  cause  the  election  of 

marines,  without  firing  any  shots,  cap-  General    Mario    Menocal    to    the    Presi- 

tured  for  the  Government  a  small  gun-      dency. Sugar     grinding    has    ceased, 

boat  which    the    rebels  had    seized    near  and   it   is   known   that   the   sugar   crop, 

Corinto.     Many  of  the  people  of  Nicar-  about  1,875,000  tons,  was  the  largest  on 

agua  are  suffering  for  lack  of  food.  record. Porto  Rico  is  prosperous.   Its 

foreign  trade  has  risen  from  $16,000,000 

Owing  to    the    assault  upon   Mr.  in  1900,  to  $78,700,000  in  the  last  fiscal 

Cuba     Gibson,  our  Charge  d'Affaires  in  year,  when  the  exports  were  $40,000,000. 

Havana,  and  the  abuse  of  him  by 
the  local  newspapers,  the  diplomatic  rep-  What  was  called  a  Ger- 
resentatives  of  other  governments  held  a  South  America  man-Brazilian  Congress 
conference  and  sent  a  note  to  President  was  held  in  Berlin  last 
Gomez,  asking  what  measures  he  had  week,  the  members  being  Brazilians  re- 
taken to  protect  them.  Whereupon  the  siding  in  Germany  and  Germans  who 
Secretary  of  State  sent  for  the  local  edi-  have  interests  in  Brazil.     The  purpose  of 
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the  three  days'  session  was  to  promote 
Germany's  commerce  with  Brazil  and 
German  colonization  projects  in  that 
country.      Dr.  Da    Cunha,  the    Brazilian 

Minister,      presided. Press       reports 

from  Brazil  say  a  political  crisis  is  at 
hand,  owing  to  the  disagreement  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  authority  and  a  failure  to 
enforce  Federal  laws  in  places  at  a  con- 
siderable distance    from    the  capital. 

-  Uruguay's  Government  has  decided  to 
expend  $30,000,000  in  the  coming  eight 
years  upon  improvements  in  the  harbor 
of  Montevideo,  now  seventh  in  the  list 
of  the  world's  harbors  by  reason  of  the 
tonnage  of  ships  entering  and  clearing. 
Our  State  Department  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  contractors  to  the  work  which  is  to" 

be  done. It  is  said  that  the  Farquhar 

syndicate,  which  is  identified  with  rail- 
ways in  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile, 
seeks  control  of  the  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion, which  operates  1,000  miles  of  road 
in  Peru  and  has  valuable  guano  and  land 
concessions,  granted  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  the  foreign  debt  twenty 
years  ago. 

Count  Berchtold's   We  could  discuss  them 
Proposals  to  better    effect    if  we 

knew  what  they  are. 
But  just  what  was  contained  in  the  tele- 
grams that  were  sent  out  from  the  For- 
eign Office  at  Vienna  on  August  13  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Embassies  thru- 
out  the  world  is  known  only  by  the  Gov- 
ernments to  whom  the  message  was 
communicated,  and  doubtless  they  are 
not  altogether  certain  as  to  its  meaning 
and  significance.  That  it  was  something 
of  importance,  or  at  least  was  so  regard- 
ed by  its  originators,  is  shown  by  the  tact 
that  when  Count  Berchtold  visited  the 
Fmperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Ischl.  a  few 
days  later,  he  was  warmly  congratulated 
by  his  sovereign  upon  his  successful  for- 
eign policy  and  was  rewarded  bv  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Perhaps 
our  readers  will  prefer  to  exercise  their 
own  wits  in  penetrating  the  veil  of  diplo- 
matic language  to  any  speculations  of 
ours,  so  we  quote  below  the  only  author- 
ized statement  of  his  policy  given  out  to 
the  public  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  as  reported  by  the 
Viennese  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times: 


"The  object  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment is  to  co-ordinate  the  several  efforts 
made  by  the  Powers  in  the  interest  of  Balkan 
peace  and  of  the  status  quo.  Made  uncon- 
nectedly,  these  efforts  produce  less  effect  than 
they  would  if  harmonized  and  attuned  to  one 
general  keynote.  It  is  not  intended  to  or- 
ganize collective  European  action  or  repre- 
sentations by  the  Powers  to  the  Balkan  States 
and  to  Turkey.  Each  Power  will  be  free  to 
make  its  representation  when  and  how  it  may 
wish,  but  the  moral  influence  of  its  action  will 
be  enhanced  if  the  quarters  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed know  that  all  the  Powers  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  in  supporting  the  advice 
tendered.  Turkey  has  traversed,  and  is  tra- 
versing, a  grave  crisis.  Her  present  Govern- 
ment is  animated  by  good  will  and  reforming 
intentions,  but  it  will  not  have  a  fair  chance 
of  realizing  these  intentions  unless  the  Balkan 
States  and  peoples  refrain  from  harassing  it. 
Hence  the  expedience  of  giving  to  the  Porte 
organized  European  encouragement  and  to 
the  Balkan  peoples  equally  organized  advice 
to  be  patient  and  not  to  thwart  Turkish  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  question  of  proposing  the 
adoption  of  special  reforms  by  the  Porte,  nor 
of  marking  out  special  spheres  of  interest  for 
the  Balkan  races,  nor  of  any  kind  ot  interven- 
tion in  the  old  sense  of  the  term." 

On  the  day  after  he  had  sent  out  this 
message  to  the  Powers,  Count  Berchtold 
took  the  first  overt  step  toward  putting 
it  into  action  by  visiting  King  Charles  of 
Rumania  at  the  castle  of  Pelesch,  Sinaia, 
and  consulting  with  him  and  Foreign 
Minister  Majoresco  about  co-operation 
in  Balkan  affairs,  the  first  time  an  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian    Foreign     Minister     had 

honored    Rumania    by  such  a  visit. 

The  proposals  of  Count  Berchtold  seem 
to  have  met  with  a  favorable  reception 
from  the  Powers,  except,  of  course,  the 
Power  most  concerned,  Turkev.  The 
Porte  has  declared  emphatically  that  it 
could  not  listen  to  any  such  proposals 
and  could  not  admit  foreign  interference 
in  any  such  internal  questions. 

_,.     _.  .  .  This  heading  might 

The  Disintegration  T  ,  ,  ' 

,  „,    ,  have    been    made    a 
of  Turkey  r      r 

3  topic    ('I     discussion 

at  any  time  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
yet  certain  recent  and  impending  events 
necessarily  bring  it  up  for  consideration 
at  the  present.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Count  Berchtold,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Powers,  a>cd  any  stronger 
language  than  "a  policy  of  moderate  de- 
centralization on  ethnic  lines"  or  words 
to  that  effect,  but  even  that,  as  applied 
to  a  conglomerate  heterogeneity  like  the 
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Turkish  Empire,  threatens  serious 
changes.  Times  have  greatly  changed 
since  that  memorable  day,  January  14, 
J853,  when  Czar  Nicholas  took  Sir 
George  Seymour  aside  and  remarked  to 
him  casually  that  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
East  was  on  his  deathbed  and  it  be- 
hooved his  heirs  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  division  of  his  estate.  To 
which  Great  Britain  replied  in  a  shocked 
tone  that  it  would  be  more  seemly  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  to  restore 
the  Sick  Man  to  health  than  to  anticipate 
his  demise.  Nowadays  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  take  up  arms  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  She 
would,  in  case  of  a  collapse,  be  content 
to  make  sure  her  hold  on  Egypt  and  to 
keep  clear  the  Asiatic  route  to  India. 
France,  which  was  her  ally  against 
Russia  in  the  ensuing  Crimean  War,  is 
now  the  ally  of  Russia  and  has  more 
Mohammedans  under  her  sway  than -the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
European  Power  on  the  Crimean  stage 
as  the  defender  of  Turkey,  is  now  King 
of  united  Italy  and  has  seized  the  last  of 
the  Ottoman  possessions  in  Africa.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  neutral  in  that  struggle, 
is  now  Emperor  of  united  Germany,  and, 
nudging  his  neighbors  to  get  "a  place  in 
the  sun,"  obviously  looks  upon  the  plains 
of  Anatolia  as  the  sunniest  land  within 
reach.  Austria-Hungary,  having  taken 
advantage  of  Turkey's  embarrassment 
to  annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  is 
holding  the  pass  of  Novibazar  with  ap- 
parent intention  of  some  day  marching 
thru  it  on  down  to  Salonika  and  the  sea. 
Here  might  then  be  the  materials  for  a 
kingdom  of  Southern  Slavs  and  the 
Dual  Monarchy  would  become  Triple. 
Montenegro,  the  invincible,  has  now  a 
king,  father-in-law  to  the  King  of  Italy, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the 
Powers,  cannot  forbear  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Albanians  over  the  border 
who  are  continuing  their  stubborn  con- 
flict with  the  Turks.  Bulgaria,  Servia 
and  Rumania  are  all  held  in  leash,  eager 
for  a  chance  to  enlarge  their  boundaries. 
Crete  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  any 
threats  from  the  Powers  from  occasion- 
ally declaring  herself  annexed  to  Greece. 
Rhodes,  Calymnos  and  Patmos,  now 
occupied    by    Italy,    protest    vigorously 


against  their  annexation  by  that  country, 
tho  profoundly  grateful  at  being  relieved 
of  the  Turkish  yoke.  Hitherto  the  best 
defense  of  Turkey  has  been  the  jealousy 
of  the  European  Powers.  If  now  the 
negotiations  instigated  by  Count  Berch- 
told  should  remove  this  jealousy,  she  will 
have  to  rely  upon  her  own  military 
prowess  to  defend  her  territory  against 
her  covetous  neighbors. 

It  now  appears 
Mutiny  at  Sevastopol      that  there  is  truth 

in  the  rumors,  of- 
ficially denied,  of  mutiny  in  the  Black 
Sea  fleet.  Sevastopol  has  been  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  naval  judge 
advocate  has  been  arrested.  The  order 
issued  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Marine 
alludes  to  the  disorder  in  the  following 
terms : 

"The  Russian  navy  is  pasing  thru  a  his- 
torical period.  The  Emperor's  will  has  sum- 
moned it  to  new  life,  and  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives have  given  it  their  confidence  and 
abundant  resources.  The  Emperor's  will  now 
calls  it  to  do  its  duty  toward  traitors  and  to 
those  who  have  been  disloyal.  No  pardon  is 
possible. 

"The  Emperor  was  pained  to  learn  that  the 
seed  of  disorder  had  sprouted  up  in  the  navy, 
so  dear  to  him,  but  yet  the  contagion  has 
spread  to  only  a  few  ships.  I  am  happy  to 
communicate  the  imperial  thanks  to  those 
crews  which  have  conscientiously  done  their 
duty." 

The  Ouestion  of  Great  Britain  present- 
Tibet  ed'  last  montn>  thru  Sir 
John  Jordan,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  at  Peking,  a. note  insisting 
that  China  refrain  from  sending  into 
Tibet  the  military  expedition  now  on  the 
borders  of  Szechuan.  The  diplomatic 
point  made  is  a  nice  one,  that  is,  Great 
Britain  recognizes  Chinese  "suzerainty" 
over  Tibet,  but  refuses  to  allow  China 
to  exercise  "sovereignty"  over  that, 
country.  The  British  officials  at  Darji- 
ling  refused  to  allow  a  mission  claiming 
to  represent  the  Chinese  republic  to  en- 
ter Tibet  from  India.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
the  incarnate  deity  of  the  Buddhists, 
who  took  refuge  in  India  when  the  Chi- 
nese occupied  Tibet,  is  now  back  upon 
his  throne  at  Lhasa,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  he  will  be  supported,  if  necessary, 
by  British  troops  in  his  efforts  to  assert 
the  autonomy  of  Tibet  against  China. 
The  chain  of  events  leading  up  to  this 
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situation  is  a  curious  one  and  worth  re-  special  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
counting.  In  1904  the  British  Govern-  status  quo  in  the  external  relations  of 
ment  became  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  Tibet." 
Russian  influence  over  Tibet,  particular- 
ly at  the  presence  in  Lhasa  of  Dorjieff,  Several  hundred  Chinese 
a  Russian  Buriat,  who  was  presumably  Foreign  Notes  bandits  attacked  a  mov- 
intriguing  with  the  Dalai  Lama.  So  ing  train  at  Fayuen,  on 
General  Younghusband  was  sent  into  the  Canton-Hankow  line,  on  August  27. 
Tibet  with  a  military  force  which  after  Various  persons  were  injured,  and  in  the 
some  slight  fighting  succeeding  in  end  the  train  was  obliged  to  stop,  the  rails 
reaching  Lhasa,  the  first  Europeans,  ex-  having  been  torn  up.  Many  of  the  brig- 
cept  a  very  few  daring  travelers,  to  in-  ands  roaming  the  countryside  are  dis- 
vade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  For-  charged  soldiers.  Disorders  are  reported 
bidden  City.  The  Dalai  •  Lama  fled  into  also  from  Hongkong,  where  armed  ma- 
Mongolia,  but  with  such  authorities  as  rauders  entered  British  territory  on  Au- 

could  be  found  a  treaty  was  concluded     gust  28. An  American  representative 

according  to  which  Tibet  agreed  not  to  of   several    Western   bankers   signed   at 

cede  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  terri-  Canton,    on    August    27,    a    preliminary 

tory,  not  to  admit  the  representatives  of  agreement  to  lend  $25,000,000  to  finance 

any  foreign  Power,  not  to  grant  mining  a  bank,   railroad  and  mine   in   Kwang- 

or  other  concession  or  pledge  her  reve-      lung    Province. China    has    supprest, 

nues  without  the  consent  of  Great  thru  the  act  of  President  Yuan,  the  old- 
Britain.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  est  newspaper  in  the  wo'rld,  the  King 
Tibet  should  pay  $2,500,000  toward  the  Pao,  printed  fifteen  centuries  ago  (long- 
expenses  of  the  expedition  which  had  before  the  inventing  of  printing  in 
amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000.  But  the  Europe),  from  lead  and  silver  type, 
home  Government  for  some  mysterious  the  newspaper  itself  consisting  of  ten 
reason  and  very  much  to  the  disappoint-  leaves  of  yellow  silk.  The  King  Pao 
ment  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  has  appeared  daily  since  1800  and  was 
refused  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  supprest  in  1907  by  the  Dowager  Em- 
treaty,  and  instead  remitted  two-thirds  press  for  having  revealed  certain  in- 
of  the  indemnity  and  •  withdrew  the  trigues  of  the  court  in  connection  with 
troops  from  the  Chumbi  Valley,  the  key  the  choice  of  the  Crown  Prince.  But 
to  Tibet.  The  net  result  was,  quite  un-  the  newspaper  soon  made  its  reap- 
expectedly,  that  China  gained  more  pearance  under  a  slightly  altered  name 
power  over  Tibet  than  she  had  had  be-  — Peking  Pao,  or  "Journal  of  Peking." 

fore,  and  is  not  now  disposed  to  relin- Opium,   for  centuries  the  curse  of 

quish  it.  The  Dalai  Lama,  after  wan-  China,  has  given  way  before  the  Ameri- 
dering  with  his  caravan  thru  Mongolia  can  cigaret,  while  in  America  the  cig- 
and  China,  went  back  to  Lhasa,  but  in  aret  is  leading  to  a  more  general  use  of 
19 10  was  deposed  by  the  Chinese  au-  opium,  according  to  Prof.  Albert  Schnei- 
thorities  and  fled  across  the  border  to  der,  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Darjiling,  where  he  was  received  with  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  San  Francisco, 
honors  by  the  English.  On  the  outbreak  Professor  Schneider  asserts  that  the 
of  revolution  in  China  the  Tibetans  rose  Tobacco  Trust,  after  the  campaign 
and  overpowered  the  Chinese  garrison  in  against  opium,  sent  an  army  of  men  into 
Lhasa.  Last  July  the  Dalai  Lama  re-  China  and  distributed  free  more  than 
turned" to  Lhasa.  Dorjieff  has  also  gone  $5,000,000  worth  of  cigarets.  He  says 
back  to  Lhasa,  but  probably  Great  Brit-  boys  and  girls  in  China,  many  barely 
ain  will  not  allow  him  to  remain,  for  able  to  walk  without  assistance,  arc  con- 
British  rights  are  now  expressly  recog-      finned  cigaret  users. On  August   26" 

nized  by  Russia,  and  a  second  expedition  was  resumed,  at  Seoul,  the  trial  of   T2^ 

into  Tibet  would  be  easier  than  the  first.  Koreans  charged  with  conspiring  against 

The  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1907  recog-  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  life  of 

nizes  "the  fad:  that  Great  Britain  by  rea-  Count    Terauchi,    Governor-General    of 

son  of  her  geographical   position  has  a  the  province. 


Hvnting  for  the  Capital  of  Avstralia 

By  Edwin  E.Slosson 


IF  I  had  been  asked  before  I  went  to 
Australia  to  give  the  name  o£  the 
capital  of  that  Commonwealth  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  did  not  know  it.  So  would  anybody 
else.  The  capital  of  Australia  is  not 
only  impossible  to  name,  but  it  is  hard 
to  find.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome.  None 
leads  to — what  shall  we  call  it?  Per- 
haps x,  since  it  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
We  can  locate  x  by  the  co-ordinates,  lati- 
tude 350  15'  south,  longitude  149°  15' 
east  from  Greenwich.  Or  it  may  be 
alternately  located,  after  the  manner  of 
real  estate  conveyances,  by  reference  to 
certain  blue  gum  trees — several  hundred 
of  them — on  the  site,  and  the  Molonglo 
River  flowing  thru  it.     But  doubtless  the 
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reader  will  prefer  the  following  direc- 
tions :  On  a  map  of  Australia  draw  a 
straight  line  connecting  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,    divide    it    by    two    points    into 
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three  equal  parts,  and  the  point  nearest 
Sydney  will  stand  for  the  future  capital 
of  Australia.  This  is  more  enlightening, 
because  it  shows  not  only  where  it  is, 
but  why  it  is  there.  Australia  has  only 
two  cities  of  over  half  a  million  inhab- 
itants :  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Victoria,  formerly  the  larger, 
and  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales,  now  forging  ahead. 
When  the  Commonwealth  was  formed 
twelve  years  ago  it  might  have  been 
happy  with  either  were  the  other  dear 
charmer  away.  The  pull  of  the  two 
chief  cities  was  strong  enough  to  draw 
the  capital  down  into  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  continent,  but  too  strong 
to  allow  it  to  settle  in  either.  By  the  law 
of  the  resolution  of  forces,  which  holds 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  physics,  the  fed- 
eral capital,  after  a  decade  of  vibration, 
came  to  rest  between  the  two,  but  nearer 
to  Sydney  than  to  Melbourne.  The 
Constitution  of  1900  specified  that  the 
seat  of  government  should  be  situated  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  not  less  than  too 
miles  from  Sydney,  and  that  the  federal 
parliament  should  sit  at  Melbourne  until 
it  met  at  the  new  capital. 

Then  came  a  ten-year  controversy 
"over  the  selection  of  the  site.  There 
were  forty  candidates.  The  first  Royal 
Commission  of  1899  decided  in  favor  of 
Monaro.  The  second  Royal  Commission 
of  1903  gave  the  preference  to  Albury. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  1903 
passed  a  bill  locating  the  capital  at 
Tumut.  The  Senate  amen'ded  the  bill  by 
substituting    Bombala    for    Tumut.      In 
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1908  the  Government  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  federal  parliament  to  place  the 
capital  at  Dalgety.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  bill,  after  putting 
Yass-Canberra  in  place  of  Dalgety,  and 
this  alteration  was  promptly  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  Administration.  So  it  is 
in  the  Yass-Canberra  district  that  the 
federal  city  is  to  be  built — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  Government  does  not 
change  its  mind  again. 

There  is,  as  I  said,  no  road  leading  to 
the  Australian  Rome.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  road  connecting  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  which^  passes  within  some  forty 
miles  of  it.,  On  this  road  one  thru  train 
a  day  suffices  for  the  passenger  traffic 
between  the  two  chief  cities  of  Australia, 
cities  the  size  respectively  of  Cleveland 
and  St.  Louis  and  582  miles  apart.  I 
should  say  "a  night"  instead  of  "a  day," 
because  this  "fast  express"  leaves  Mel- 
bourne at  5  p.  m.  and  reaches  Sydney  at 
10  a.  m.,  a  disappointing  arrangement 
for  the  tourist  who  wants  to  see  the 
country  and  so  would  prefer  a  daylight 


train.  It  was  also  wrong  of  me  to  use 
the  expression  "thru  train,"  because 
there  are  and  can  be  no  thru  trains,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  the  two  States  use  dif- 
ferent gages.  The  tracks  of  Victoria 
are  5  foot  3,  and  those  of  New  South 
Wales  4  foot  Sy2.  Each  of  the  rival 
colonies  planned  its  railroads  to  drain 
its  territory  to  its  own  metropolitan  sea- 
port, and  not  until  1883  did  they  consent 
to  meet  at  the  boundary  line,  the  River 
Murray.  Here  all  passengers  and  goods 
had  not  only  to  be  transshipt,  but  also 
at  that  time  to  pass  thru  the  custom 
house,  for  Victoria  was  protection,  while 
New  South  Wales  was  free  trade.  Now 
that  the  colonies  have  federated  it  is 
recognized  as  improper  that  interstate 
commerce  should  be  impeded  by  disa- 
greement as  to  railroad  gages,  and  the 
military  authorities  are  insistent  upon 
the  adoption  of  uniform  gage  as  essen- 
tial for  defense.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
recommend  uniformity  and  another  to 
secure  conformity. 

I     was    forcibly    reminded    that    the 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
Crossing   the    federal    territory    from   Yass   to    Qneanl>cyan 


CHURCH  AND   SCHOOLHOUSE  AT   CANBERRA 


nationalization  movement  had  not  yet 
affected  Australian  railroads  when  I  was 
called  along  about  midnight  to  get  out  at 
Albury.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  bound- 
ary town  did  not  seem  to  me  a  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  walk  the  platform 
for  an  hour,  at'  a  time  when  I  could  not 
see  it,  nor  did  I  perceive  that  the  New 
South  Wales  cars  were  a  sufficient  im- 
provement over  the  Victoria  cars  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  change.  All  of 
the  Australian  railroads  stick  to  the 
English  custom  of  first-class  and  second- 
class  compartments,  like  a  string  of 
stage  coaches  fastened  together,  as  in- 
deed they  originally  were,  but  there  is  a 
corridor  run  alongside,  so  the  traveler 
has  more  freedom  of  movement  than  on 
the  ordinary  European  cars.  The  trains 
are  vestibuled  and  provided  with  dining 
and  sleeping  coaches.  When  it  comes  to 
sleeping,  the  compartment  system  has  its 
advantages,  particularly  for  couples  and 
parties  of  four,,  since  they  can  have  an 
apartment  by  themselves,  with  toilet 
accommodations,  much  like  a  ship's 
cabin  or  a  Pullman  stateroom,  except 
that  one  travels  transversely  instead  of 
feet  foremost.  Another  improvement 
on  our  customs,  almost  as  great  as  the 
relief  of  the  congestion  of  the  common 
dressing  room,  is  the  assignment  in  ad- 
vance of  seats  in  the  dining  car  to  those 
who  order  meals,  so  that  each  passenger 
knows  when  to  go  and  is  not  obliged  to 
stand  in  line  or  take  his  chance.  The 
Australians  have  so  far  cast  aside  Brit- 
ish prejudice  as  to  adopt  our  checking 
system.  This  is  a  great  convenience,  for 
baggage  so  checked  goes  without  charge 
on  the  same  train,  whereas  if  one  sends 
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it  by  the  so-called  ''rapid  despatch,"  it 
takes  eight  days  to  get  from  Melbourne 
to  Sydney,  as  I  know  by  unhappy  ex- 
perience. 

Collectivism  is  the  dominant  tendency 
of  Australians,  but  they  are  individual- 
istic when  it  comes  to  car  heating.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  temperature  com- 
fortable for  all  by  means  of  steam  pipes, 
they  expect  every  passenger  to  carry  a 
rug  and  keep  himself  warm  by  the  in- 
ternal oxidation  of  carbohydrates.  It 
was  June,  and  my  heavy,  fuzzy  steamer 
rug  was  needed  to  keep  my  legs  warm 
during  the  chilly  and  cheerless  hours  of 
that  winter  night  between  the  hours  of 
11.52  and  5.17  a.  m.  A  sleeper  was  im- 
possible ;  so  was  sleep.  The  sleeper  sec- 
tion of  the  train  had  gone  on  thru  to 
Sydney  without  stopping  at  way  sta- 
tions, and  I  could  not  stretch  myself  out 
on  the  long  seats,  after  the  custom  of 
the  country,  because  the  compartment 
was  too  crowded.  We  all  had  to  sit  up 
straight  and  proper,  and  talk  or  listen. 
Listening  to  the  two  men  in  the  inside 
corners  talking  politics,  I  gathered  that 
the  Commonwealth  was  being  driven  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  extravagance 
and  tyranny  of  the  Labor  Government. 
This  was  alarming,  and  I  was  relieved 
to  find  that  these  men  were  equally  posi- 
tive in  their  assurance  that  the  catas- 
trophe would  be  averted  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Labor  party  in  the  near 
future.  Then  there  was  on  board  a  Syd- 
ney real  estate  man ;  there  always  is  on 
every  train  and  steamer,  and  mighty 
good  company  they  are,  too,  being  of 
the  optimistic  temperament  character- 
istic of  the  profession  the  world  over. 
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The  other  passengers  in  the  compart- 
ment were  a  tall  and  taciturn  Tasmanian 
and  his  more  talkative  daughter,  as  rosy- 
cheeked  as  the  apples  for  which  Tas- 
mania is  famous.  It  was  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  outside  world,  this 
trip  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  she 
was  making  the  most  of  it.  Her  auto- 
graph album,  purchased  for  the  purpose, 
was  presented  to  every  passenger,  and 
she  was  particularly  delighted  to  secure 
the  signature  of  a  man  so  remote  from 
Tasmania  as  Manhattan  Island.  I  fear 
it  will  be  many  years  before  my  auto- 
graph attains  so  high  a  value  again. 

At  several  stations  along  the  route  we 
heard  a  merry  din  and  were  showered 
by  paper  confetti  as  the  train  was  in- 
vaded by  wedding  parties  which  had  sat 
up  to  see  a  happy  couple  off  on  "the 
grand  tour"  to  Sydney  and  return.  The 
bride,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  dis- 
tributed kisses  with  generous  impartial- 
ity as  the  whistle  blew  and  the  bell  rang, 
and  then  the  train  pulled  out  while  a 
duet  of  adieus  was  answered  by  a  chorus 


of  farewells,  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

I  was  not  able  to  take  advantage  of 
such  snatches  of  sleep  as  the  distractions 
and  posture  allowed  me,  because  I  had 
to  keep  a  watch  at  the  window  for  Yass 
Junction,  which,  not  being  a  conspicuous 
place,  might  easily  be  missed  in  the  dark. 
But  I  did  not  miss  it,  and  stumbled  out 
upon  the  platform  as  the  train  drew  up 
by  a  bit  of  a  station  office.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  wheezy  little  engine  with  a 
sort  of  seated  box  car  attached.  Even 
here  class  lines  were  drawn,  tho  the  dis- 
tinction was  purely  nominal,  for  there 
was  only  one  compartment  and  the  seats 
were  equally  hard.  But  as  I  had  a  first- 
class  ticket,  at  tuppence  extra,  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  section  so  marked  and  en- 
joyed my  tuppeny worth  of  state,  so  far 
as  that  was  possible  in  the  absence  of 
any  second-tlass  passengers  to  envy  me. 
I  could  indeed  regard  it  as  a  special 
train  run  for  my  own  convenience,  since 
I  was  the  sole  occupant.  Nobody  else 
seemed  to  be  going  to  the  capital. 

Three  miles  they  say  it  is  from  Yass 
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Taken    from    the    top    of    Hie    hill    near    the    Military    College 
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THE   OBSERVATORY   ON    MOUNT   STROMLO 
The  Greenwich  of  Australia 

Junction  to  Yass  town.  It  seemed 
longer,  but  at  last  the  train  came  to  a 
stop.  So  far  the  rails  ran;  the  rest  of 
my  pilgrimage  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  more  primitive  method  of  a  stage 
coach  which  twice  a  week  leaves  Yass 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Quean- 
beyan,  forty  miles  away.  At  Yass  there 
was  not  even  a  station  agent  to  relieve 
the  loneliness  of  the  stranger  dumped 
down  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  country 
town.  The  only  live  thing  visible  in  the 
darkness  was  a  man  picking  up  the  mail 
bags,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  follow 
him.  His  kindness  went  further,  for 
after  safely  depositing  his  bags  inside  the 
postoffice  door,  he  offered  to  take  me  to 
the  Royal  Hotel.  Ordinarily  I  would 
have  demurred,  for,  traveling  in  the 
British  dominions,  I  have  learned  that 
the  taste  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
choice  of  theaters,  restaurants  and  hotels 
is  not  the  same  as  mine ;  in  fact,  that  any 
public  resort  which  claims  His  Majesty, 
Her  Majesty  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
its  patron  is  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
care  for  comfort  and  cleanliness.  But 
under  the  circumstances  I  could  not 
afford  to  indulge  my  democratic  tastes 
or  prejudices,  so  I  followed  close  to  my 
guide  as  he  led  me  into  a  dark  and  silent 
house  and  upstairs  and  along  narrow 
winding  passages  by  a  series  of  flash- 
light dashes  that  used  up  the  greater 
part  of  a  box  of  matches.  Finally  he 
thrust  me  into  a  little  writing  room  be- 
hind the  dining  room  and  bade  me  good 
night.  I  groped  around  until  I  found  a 
lounge  upon  which  I  stretched  myself 
with  hardly  enough  wakefulness  to  roll 


up  my  overcoat  for  a  pillow  and  draw 
the  steamer  rug  over  me. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  it  was  broad 
daylight  and  there  was  a  rattle  of  wheels 
at  the  door.  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  there  was  the  stage  coach  just  start- 
ing. So  I  grabbed  my  overcoat  and  rug 
with  one  hand  and  my  satchel  with  the 
other  and  made  a  dash  for  it,  quite 
frightening  the  dining-room  girl,  who, 
not  knowing  that  a  stowaway  was  har- 
bored in  the  writing  room,  had  failed  to 
call  me  to  breakfast. 

But  a  missed  meal  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Before  we  had  gone  many 
miles  we  stopped  to  leave  mail  at  a  cross- 
roads store,  and  I  laid  in  a  supply  of 
what  we  call  crackers  and  candy,  but  in 
the  Australian  tongue  are  known  as 
"biscuits  and  lollies."  With  this  solace 
I  could  enjoy  the  scenery,  at  first  a  bare 
and  gently  rolling  country,  like  the  Kan- 
sas prairies  as  one  approaches  the  hun- 
dredth meridian,  which  marks  the  divid- 
ing line  between  fertile  and  semi-arid 
land.  Later  the  country  grew  more  hilly 
and  wooded,  like  Central  New  York,  tho 
without  its  greenness.  For  this  is  a 
drought  year.  "Never  knew  it  so  dry," 
said  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  me.  But  I 
was  not  surprised.  It  is  always  my  luck. 
I  never  visited  a  place  yet  but  that  the 
climate  had  just  undergone  a  complete 
change.  All  weathers  at  my  appearance 
run  to  extremes,  becoming  the  wettest 
or  driest,  hottest  or  coldest.  Others 
have  told  me  that  they  have  had  the 
same  experience.  And  not  only  weather, 
but  horses,  automobiles  and  children  are 
affected  similarly  and  behave  in  an  un- 
precedented manner  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger. 

Certainly  there  was  no  question  about 
the  drought.  The  dust  lay  deep  in  the 
road  and  rose  and  wrapt  us  as  with  a  dry 
fog.  The  fields  were  eaten  bare  of  pas- 
turage. The  sheep,  under  the  stress  of 
privation,  had  lost  their  gregarious  in- 
stincts and  scattered  widely,  every  one 
for  himself,  digging  their  teeth  deep 
into  the  grass  roots.  Sometimes  the 
road  was  crowded  with  a  flock  of  sheep 
being  driven  tin  fattened  to  market,  to  be 
sold  for  a  song  or  a  sixpence.  My  in- 
formants differed  as  to  the  market  price 
expected,  so  I  give  both  quotations.   The 
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mulga  trees,  which  grow  like  willows 
along  the  banks  of  the  creeks,  are  being 
stripped  of  their  branches  to  supply  fod- 
der to  the  starving  cattle. 

The  most  thriving  or  at  least  the  most 
numerous  live  stock  of  this  region  is  the 
rabbit.  The  struggle  for  life  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  controlled  by  something 
similar  to  Gresham's  law  in  the  financial 
world,  that  poor  money  will  drive  good 
money  out  of  circulation.  Sheep  will 
undereat  cattle  and  so  drive  them  out  of 


the  country,  but  rabbits  in  turn  will 
undereat  and  displace  the  sheep.  The 
lower  the  standard  of  life  the  fitter  to 
survive  in  times  of  common  privation. 
As  we  drive  along  the  dusty  roads  of 
the  federal  domain,  cottontail  rabbits  by 
dozens  jump  up  from  invisible  lairs  and 
radiate  in  all  directions  like  a  covey  of 
quails. 

We  see  on  all  sides  as  we  drive  along 
evidences  of  the  perpetual  warfare 
against  the  pest.    The  fences  of  many  of 
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THE    FIRST    PRIZK    DESIGN 

By  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chicago.  In  order  to  secure  concentration  of  like  interests  and  iase  ot 
communication  Mr.  Griffin  has  devised  a  system  of  polygonal  groups  connected  by  a  few  thorofarea  for  traffic 
and  business.  The  Government  buildings  are  grouped  in  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  Capitol  Hill  and  tin- 
base  rests  on  the  river,  here  converted  into  a  crescent-shaped  basin  with  round  ponds  at  each  end.  The  thoro 
fare  on  the  right  of  the  triangle  crosses  the  river  to  the  market  and  mercantile  center.  The  thorofare  on  tin- 
left  crosses  the  river  to  the  municipal  center,  to  the  left  of  which  lies  the  university  and  beyond  it  the  manu- 
facturing suburb.  On  the  left  of  the  Capitol  is  the  residential  suburb  and  on  the  right  the  agricultural  suburb. 
A  birdseye  view  of  the  city  as  seen  from  Mount  Ainslie  looking  across  the  rivei  to  Capitol  Hill  is  ni\en  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 


THE  SECOND  PRIZE  DESIGN 

By  Eliel   Saarinen,  of  Helsingfors,   Finland.      The   most   striking   peculiarity    of  this  design   is   that  most   of 
the  streets  are  curved  yet  sharp  angles  and  "flat-iron"  lots  are  avoided  with  great  skill. 


the  fields  are  made  rabbit  proof  by  a  wire 
netting  extending  from  six  inches  below 
the  ground  to  two  feet  six  inches  above. 
Of  course  the  rabbits  can  jump  higher 
than  that,  but  they  think  they  cannot, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  But 
at  a  corner  the  net  has  to  be  higher,  be- 
cause when  the  rabbits  find  themselves 
caught  in  the  angle  between  two  fences 
they  get  frightened  and  so  gain  courage 
to  jump  higher.  The  gates  to  the  pro- 
tected fields  are  also  rabbit  proof  and 
bear  a  signboard  threatening  with  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds  the  man  who 
leaves  one  open.  We  meet  a  buggy, 
which  a  boy  hunter  is  driving  to  town, 
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half  hidden  by  the  rabbit  skins  hung 
overhead  and  under  the  box  and  all 
around.  He  gets  eighteen  cents  a  pound 
at  Yass  for  the  skins,  and  may  profitably 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business,  for 
he  can  make  the  rounds  of  a  hundred 
traps  in  a  day. 

The  stage  coach  of  which  I  am  the  sole 
passenger  is  the  Royal  Mail,  and  its  ad- 
vent is  awaited  with  eagerness,  tho  coun- 
try people  here,  as  everywhere,  conceal 
that  emotion  under  a  mask  of  apathy. 
The  caryatides  supporting  the  columns 
of  the  porch  of  the  country  store  scarce- 
ly stir  as  the  coach  they  have  awaited 
pulls  up  in  front  of  them.     Somebody  is 
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watching  for  us  at  almost  every  corner 
and  lane  end.  A  slip  of  a  girl  in  a  slip 
of  blue  calico  dodges  out  from  the  shade 
of  a  big  black  stump  and  silently  holds 
up  a  tin  pail.  Two  small  boys  on  a 
barebacked  horse  wait  beside  the  road 
and  gallop  off  as  the  driver  shakes  his 
head.  A  few  minutes  later  the  stage 
stops  and  stands  still  so  long  in  the  road 
that  I  wonder  if  the  driver  or  the  horses 
have  gone  to  sleep,  but  then  I  see  a  fran- 
tic female  running  across  a  field  with  a 
few  pennies  clutched  in  the  hand  she  is 
waving  in  the  air.  The  driver  is  no  soul- 
less official.  He  takes  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  public  he  serves,  making  in- 
quiries as  to  'the  health  of  the  patient 
when  he  passes  out  the  medicine  ordered 
by  telephone  from  town,  and  hailing  a 
girl  absorbed  in  her  play  by :  *  'Ere's 
your  mother's  'at,  Liz!"  From  the  im- 
mensity of  the  square  pasteboard  box 
thus  consigned  I  gather  that  the  mother 
of  Elizabeth  is  well  up  in  the  fashions. 
The  tin  signs  nailed  on  the  porch  posts 
of  the  crossroads  stores  show  that  the 
Government  has  here  established,  not 
only  a  letter  and  parcels  post,  but  also  a 
savings  bank  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities ;  a  penny,  in  the  slot  for 
the  telephone  and  12  cents  for  telegrams 
of  16  words  within  15  miles  or  24  cents 
to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Par- 
cels must  not  exceed  5  kilograms  (11 
pounds)  in  weight  or  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
length,  and  the  rate  is  12  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  6  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional pound  inside  the  State. 

I  naturally  expected  to  find  the  people 
highly  elated  over  the  selection  of  their 
country  as  the  best  place  in  Australia  for 
the  federal  capital  and  wildly  enthusi- 
astic over  its  prospects.  But  quite  the 
contrary.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  times 
more  excitement  over  the  location  of  a 
Kansas  courthouse.  The  prevalent  spirit 
of  the  community  is  pessimism,  spiced 
with  contempt  and  cooled  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

"When  will  the  city  be  built?"  I  asked 
of  a  man  who  was  well  informed,  or  at 
least,  ready  with  information.  "When- 
ever the  Barren  Jack  weir  holds  water," 
he  answered  promptly.  I  had  heard  this 
phrase  often  enough  during  the  few 
weeks  I  had  spent  in  Australia  to  know 
what  it  meant.     It  had  the  same  signifi- 


cance as  "When  the  sleeper  wakes"  in 
Wells's  story.  It  is  a  date  in  the  Greek 
kalends.  The  reference  is  to  the  great 
irrigation  scheme  which  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  is  carrying  out  to  im- 
pound the  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
River,  and  so  to  bring  under  cultivation 
over  half  a  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  federal  domain.  The 
project  is  an  ambitious  and  expensive 
one,  but  has  been  pronounced  practical 
by  Elwood  Mead,  the  irrigation  expert 
of  Victoria,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
justification  for  the  local  skepticism. 

I  inquired  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
in  the  district  what  sort  of  land  had  been 
picked  out  for  the  capital,  hoping  that 
here  at  least  I  should  strike  out  a  spark 
of  local  pride.  I  did,  but  not  of  the  sort 
I  expected.  "Beautiful  site,"  he  said. 
"Fine  rolling  land.  Seems  a  pity  to  spoil 
it  by  dumping  down  a  lot  of  buildings 
on  it." 

One  reason  why  the  people  living  in 
the  country  now  set  aside  as  federal  ter- 
ritory are  lacking  in  enthusiasm  over  its 
prospects  is  because  there  is  little  chance 
of  their  profiting  by  it.  Australian  legis- 
lation in  recent  years  has  been  directed 
toward  preventing  individuals  from  get- 
ting hold  of  the  "unearned  increment." 
to  use  Henry  George's  phrase,  altho  it  is 
not  altogether  appropriate  considering 
how  hard  people  will  work  for  it.  Where 
such  legislation  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose it  has  been  mostly  because  the  in- 
crement has  failed  to  materialize.  At 
any  rate,  land  booming  on  the  federal 
territory  is  prevented  by  the  provision  in 
the  Seat  of  Government  Act  that,  the 
Commonwealth  should  have  the  right  to 
buy  any  private  lands  in  the  ceded  area 
at  the  value  it  had  in  1908.  About  a 
third  of  the  federal  territory  was  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  at  the  time  of  its 
cession  by  New  South  Wales — and  they, 
of  course,  cannot  sell  out  at  an  advance, 
no  matter  how  long  the  city  may  be 
a-building.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  determined  not  to  alienate  any 
of  its  land,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Tt  will  be  leased 
instead  of  sold,  and  the  Government  ex- 
pects to  realize  from  its  rentals  $150.00  > 
annually  in  the  earlier  years,  augmenting 
as  the  city  grows. 

The   territory   ceded   by   the   State  of 
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New  South  Wales  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comprises  about  900  square 
miles.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirteen 
times  the  size  of  our  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  irregular  in  outline,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  "swag,"  or  pack, 
borne  on  the  back  of  an  Australian  when 
he  tramps  the  country  in  search  of  work 
or  other  means  of  support.  The  object 
of  this  form  was  to  secure  the  valley  of 
the  Murrumbidgee  River  and  the  entire 
catchment  area  of  the  Cotter  River, 
which  is  to  be  kept  free  from  population 
in  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  uncon- 
taminated  water  to  the  future  city.  The 
Cotter  catchment  embraces  170  square 
miles,  and  is  calculated  to  furnish  water 
enough,  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons  a  day 
per  capita,  for  a  city  of  200,000,  which 
is  about  what  the  population  of  the  fed- 
eral city  will  be  in  a  hundred  years  if  it 
grows  at  the  rate  of  Washington.  If 
the  city  becomes  larger  than  that  addi- 


King  O'Malley:  "I  hope  those  plans  will  keep  that 
rooster  quiet,  for  we  are  not  leaving  Melbourne  for 
quite   a   while." 

[The  cartoonist  of  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 
intimates  that  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  is  using 
the  design  competition  to  prevent  New  South  Wales 
from  fretting  over  the  delay  in  the  removal  of  the 
Government  to  that  State.  As  text  of  the  cartoon  the 
following  lines  are  quoted  from  an  interview  with 
Mr.  O'Malley:  '  'You  see,'  he  went  on,  emphasizing 
his  remarks  by  beating  two  fingers  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  'this  federal  city  will  not  be  built  in  a  year, 
nor  five  years,  nor  fifty  years,  nor,  perhaps,  five 
thousand   years.'  "] 


tional  water  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mountains  lying  outside  the  territory, 
which  reach  an  elevation  of  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet,  the  highest  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent.  The  elevation  of  the 
federal  territory  ranges  from  2,000  to 
2,900  above  the  sea,  and  being  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  Dividing  Range  it  is  shut 
off  from  the  coastal  rains.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  three  hottest  months  is  670 
F.,  and  of  the  three  coldest  420.  Frosts 
are  slight  and  snow  is  rare.  The  average 
rainfall  is  22  inches,  tho  in  some  years  it 
is  twice  that  orthalf  that.  On  the  whole 
the  climate  most  closely  resembles  that 
of  San  Francisco,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  one  is  on  the  sea  and  the  other  in 
the  highlands. 

Altho  we  may  anticipate  that  the  water 
supply  will  be  adequate  to  the  urban 
population,  still  the  dryness  of  the  fed- 
eral territory  is  undeniably  a  disadvan- 
tage. Some  market  gardening  may  be 
maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
by  irrigation,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
"sheep  country"  with  all  that  this  term 
implies.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 
The  erratic  rain  carves  it  into  gullies  and 
washes  it  down  stream  with  floods.  To 
preserve  it  and.  to  make  the  environs  of 
the  city  attractive  a  carefully  planned 
system  of  afforestation  will  have  to  be 
carried  out.  At  present  it  is  a  desolate 
looking  spot,  tho  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  I  saw  it  in  a  sea- 
son of  exceptional  drought.  The  grass 
was  scanty  and  withered  ;  the  creeks  ran 
low  in  their  sunken  beds ;  the  native  trees 
had  been  in  many  cases  ring-barked  and 
left  to  die,  raising  their  bare,  distorted 
limbs  despairingly  toward  the  clear  blue 
sky.  The  eucalyptus  is  not  a  cheerful  tree 
even  at  its  best  and  it  does  not  die  grace- 
fully. But  the  general  view  of  the  terri- 
tory from  the  observatorv  on  Mount 
Stromlo  is  verv  beautiful,  the  gentlv 
rolling  plain  of  Canberra,  thru  which  the 
streams  wind  sluggishly,  the  wooded 
ridges  between  and  on  the  horizon  round 
about  high  isolated  hills  and  a  glimpse 
of  blue  mountains,  sometimes  snow- 
capped, in  the  distance.  There  are  no 
buildings  in  sight  except  those  of  two  or 
three  "stations,"  ranches  we  should  call 
them  in  the  West,  and  the  old  Canberra 
church,  with  a  funnv  little   schoolhouse 
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THE    THIRD    PRIZE    DESIGN 
By    De    Alfred    Agache,    of    Paris,    professor   in   the    Free    College    of    Social    Science.      This    provides    for    a 
more   compact    city    than    the    others.      The  residences  and  business  houses  are  in  rectangular  blocks  fitted  snugly 
about   the    public   buildings   and   surrounded  by  parks,  gardens  and  railroad  yards. 


close  by.  On  the  slope  of  what  may  be 
called  in  anticipation  Capitol  Hill  are  the 
tents  of  the  surveyors,  first  inhabitants 
of  the  future  city,  laying  out  the  land  for 
those  who  are  to  follow. 

In  one  of  these  tents  I. was  able,  thru 
the  favor  of  the  Federal  Minister  for 
Home  Affairs,  to  secure  a  cot ;  other- 
wise I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  have  spent  the  night  in  the  open, 
for  hotels  have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Australian  capital. 
The  air  was  cool  after  sundown,  and 
sleep  was  quick  to  follow  upon  the  all- 
day  ride  and  the  rugged  night  before 
that.  But  my  dreams  were  strange  ;  mo- 
tion pictures  of  cities  full  of  men ;  fan- 


tastic architecture  dissolving  into  the 
twisted  trunks  of  eucalypts ;  a  medley  of 
all  styles  known  to  me  and  many  un- 
known to  anybody;  beautiful  or  gro- 
tesque, Oriental,  Occidental,  aboriginal 
motifs  treated  a  I'art  nouvcau,  Rodin- 
esque  monstrosities,  Teutonic  monoliths, 
the  Pergamon  reliefs  with  the  kangaroo 
and  emu  fighting  for  a  crown  and  a 
black  fellow  in  the  coils  of  an  octopus. 
But  always  when  I  had  got  a  city  con- 
structed to  my  taste,  in  that  semi-imper- 
sonal fashion  peculiar  to  dreams,  there 
came  a  burst  of  satiric  laughter  or  a 
harsh  "Ah!  Ah  !"— the  very  intonation  of 
the  ironical  "Hear !  I  [ear  !"  of  the  British 
hustings — and   at   this  outburst  of  skep- 
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ticism  the  vision  vanished,  leaving  but  a 
barren  plain  rilled  with  scampering  cot- 
tontails. Once  more  I  reconstructed  the 
city  in  my  imagination,  but  this  time  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  a 
conflagration,  both  of  unusual  severity 
and  persistence.  I  tried  to  get  rid  of 
them  and  go  on  with  my  pleasant  task  of 
city  planning,  but  I  could  not,  for  the 
earthquake  resolved  itself  into  the  camp 
cook  shaking  my  cot  and  the  conflagra- 
tion into  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shot 
into  my  eyes  from  between  the  tent  flaps. 
Only  the  chorus  of  sarcasm  and  laughter 
remained  real,  and  that  was  louder  than 
ever.  I  stuck  out  my  head  and  discov- 
ered the  cause ;  it  came  in  this  case  from 
feathered  bipeds,  a  flock  of  crows  in  the 
trees  overhead  and  a  big-headed,  long- 
beaked  bird  called  by  the  Australians  the 
jackass,  so  named  doubtless  because  it 
laughs  at  everything. 

To  an  American  it  seems  strange  that 
the  movement  for  a  federal  capital  has 
to  overcome  so  much  indifference  and  op- 
position. If  Australia  is  to  learn  to  think 
nationally  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment must  have  "a  local' habitation  and  a 
name."  The  latter,  almost  as  important 
as  the  former,  is  not  yet  decided  upon. 
They  had  better  be  about  it,  otherwise 
the  ridiculous  hyphenated  form  "Yass- 
Canberra"  will  be  perpetuated.  "Yass" 
alone  is  short  and  uneuphonious ;  sounds 
like  a  colloquial  affirmative.  Besides  Yass 
is  not  on  the  federal  domain  and  has  no 
more  right  to  give  its  name  to  the  capital 
than  Queanbeyan  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
"Canberra"  (local  pronunciation  accents 
the  first  syllable)  is  not  so  bad.  It  has 
at  any  rate  the  right  of  priority  and  pos- 
session. Its  derivation  is  unknown. 
From  the  spelling  one  would  suppose  it 
to  be  an  aboriginal  name  such  as  are 
common  in  Australia,  but  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors showed  me  a  tax  description  of 
1831  in  which  it  is  spelled  "Canberry,"  so 
it  may  be  of  British  origin,  tho  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  place  in  England. 
Australia  has  had  no  George  Washing- 
ton in  its  uneventful  history,  no  man  who 
could  be  called  "first  in  war"  or  "first  in 
peace,"  because  it  is  the  one  continent 
which  has  never  known  war.  There  have 
been  energetic  governors  like  Macquarie 
and  courageous  pioneers  like  Flinders, 
but  no  one  of  such  pre-eminence  as  to 


claim  unchallenged  the  right  to  give  a 
name  to  the  national  capital.  Australia 
must  have  had  its  Columbus,  but  nobody 
knows  his  name  now  or  even  his  nation- 
ality. 

But  whatever  name  may  be  chosen  it 
will  gradually  acquire  its  own  signifi- 
cance and  serve  as  the  point  of  crystal- 
lization for  national  sentiment.  At  pres- 
ent Australia  is  united  only  on  paper. 
The  federal  Government  is  regarded  by 
many,  especially  its  political  opponents, 
as  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach,  as 
an  expensive  and  inconvenient  superflu- 
ity. The  members  of  parliament  and 
permanent  officials  dislike  the  idea  of 
leaving  Melbourne  to  live  in  the  bush. 
The  Melbourne  people  naturally  are  not 
in  a  hurry  to  hasten  the  departure  even 
tho  in  the  meantime  they  have  to  give  up 
their  State  House  to  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Sydney  people  are  not  with- 
out hopes  of  getting  it  yet.  Many  a  time 
I  have  been  told  that  it  was  impossible  to 
create  a  city  in  such  an  artificial,  pre- 
meditated way.  Naturally  I  listened  to 
such  Topsy-talk  with  considerable  inter- 
nal amusement,  for  I  had  in  mind  certain 
thriving  cities  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
which  I  knew  as  a  boy  when  they  were 
as  bare  as  Canberra  plain  and  did  not 
possess  half  as  large  a  rabbit  population. 
More  to  the  point  as  examples  of  cities 
artificially  hatched  are  La  Plata  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Dalny,  or  Tairen  as  the  Jap- 
anese call  it,  in  Manchuria. 

When  Washington  was  founded  the 
United  States  had  about  the  same  popu- 
lation that  Australia  has  now,  and  more 
widely  scattered  if  we  use  time  of  travel 
as  the  measure  of  distance.  All  manner 
of  fun  was  made  of  its  backwoods  loca- 
tion and  its  pretentious  plan.  But  now 
its  "magnificent  distances"  are  seen  to 
be  none  too  large  and  we  Americans 
have  come  to  do  honor  to  the  French 
engineer  L'Enfant,  who  drew  the  plans 
for  the  city  and  to  the  statesmen  who 
carried  out  the  project.  Washington  has 
in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  climate  become 
a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  live  where  they  please. 
It  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  political 
center.  The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  when  it 
meets  at  Washington,  has  a  larger  local 
attendance  than  at  any  other  city. 


CADETS    OF   THE   MILITARY   COLLEGE   TAKING   THEIR  EARLY   MORNING   EXERCISE 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  federal 
capital  of  Australia  should  not  have  as 
bright  a  future  as  Washington,  and  its 
builders  be  as  highly  honored.  The  pres- 
ent federal  Government,  the  Labor  Min- 
istry of  Andrew  Fisher,  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  energy  shown  in  pushing 
the  project  and  the  carefulness  with 
which  the  details  are  thought  out  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  with 
their  opponents  that  the  motive  of  the 
Government  is  the  desire  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  workingmen 
at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  $10,000,000 
or  indefinitely  more.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons  without  taking  that  into  consider- 
ation. Chief  among  them  is  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  dominant  and  independent 
position  and  that  can.  only  be  accom- 
plished by  placing  it  on  territory  of  its 
own,  a  clean  site,  free  from  the  factional 
fights  and  the  prejudices  of  past  politics. 
The  American  States  would  never  have 
become  truly  United  if  Congress  had  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

Fortunately  the  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs — Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we 
should  call  him — is  a  man  who  is  not 
deterred  by  opposition  and  not  at  all 
afraid  of  ridicule.'  He  does  not  mind 
in  the  least  being  laughed  at  because  lie 
usually  gets  his  chance  to  laugh  last.  1  [e 
delights  in  shocking  people  by  his  irrev- 


erent disregard  of  the  conventionalities 
and  precedents  so  dear  to  the  British 
mind,  and  they  awake  from  the  shock  to 
find  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose. 
(  )'Malley  is  his  name,  King  O'Malley  he 
christened  himself  at  an  early  age,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  it  sounded  well.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  in  mind  even  then  the  day 
when  he  would  be  in  his  present  position 
drawing  up  proclamations  ending  with 
the  words : 

By  His  Excellency's  Command, 
KING  O'MALLEY. 

HOD    SAVE    THE    KING  ! 

He  confided  to  me  as  he  does  to  even- 
one  that  he  had  onlv  missed  bein^  Presi- 
(lent  of  the  United  States  by  being  born 
thirty  feet  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
line.  He  rectified  this  initial  blunder  as 
far  as  possible  by  emigrating  to  the 
I  nited  States  when  he  was  two  years  old. 
In  America  he  pursued  an  adventurous 
career  as  promoter  of  various  enterprises, 
financial,  real  estate  and  religious,  or  all 
three  in  combination.  Elected  as  member 
of  Parliament  from  Tasmania,  in  iqio,  he 
entered  the  second  Fisher  Ministry, 
where  he  has  charge  of  the  construction 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad  as  well  as 
of  a  federal  capital.  To  complete  the 
picture  of  this  interesting  personality  it 
is  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  O'Malley  is 
tall  and  has  a  long  blond  beard,  turbu- 
lent hair,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  arms 
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WALTER   BURLEY   GRIFFIN 
The   young    Chicago    landscape   architect   who   won   the 
international  competition   for   a  plan  for  the   federal 
capital  of  Australia 

like  a  windmill,  used  in  much  the  same 
way  when  he  talks.  And  he  talks  with 
an  apparent  recklessness  that  effectually 
disguises  the  fact  that  he  is  really  not 
giving  himself  away.  Minister  O'Malley 
is  not  easily  bluffed.  It  is  a  game  he  can 
play  himself. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  feeling 
aroused  in  Australia  when  it  was  learned 
that  this  job  of  city  designing  was  not  to 
be  given  to  local  talent,  but  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  world — the  world,  mind  you 
— with  the  chance,  or  more  than  a 
chance,  that  the  lucky  envelope  when 
unsealed  might  be  found  to  contain 
the  name  of  some  foreigner,  perhaps 
even  a  German.  As  it  happened,  the 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  design 
having  all  the  earmarks  of  Teutonic 
taste,  and  nobody  would  have  guessed 
that  it  was  really  drawn  by  a  Finn. 
Considering   the    fact  that   the   political 


weather  map  now  indicates  an  area 
of  such  low  temperature  and  high  pres- 
sure in  the  North  Sea,  it  shows  great 
liberality  and  fairmindedness  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  have  thus  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth branded  with  the  offensive  trade- 
mark "Made  in  Germany." 

Nor  was  Mr.  O'Malley  fazed  when  the 
architectural  institutes  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  officially 
boycotted  the  competition  on  the  absurd 
ground  that  the  final  selection  of  the 
designs  was  in  the  hands  of  politicians. 
Just  as  if  this  were  not  a  city  of  poli- 
ticians, by  politicians  and  for  politi- 
cians !  But  that  is  just  like  architects ; 
they  are  never  willing  to  let  the  people 
who  are  to  live  in  a  house  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  Fortunately,  the 
opposition  of  the  organized  architects 
did  not  interfere  with  the  success  of 
the  competition.  The  big  ballroom  of 
the  Governor-General's  palace  in  Mel- 
bourne was  crowded  with  designs  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  about  two  hun- 
dred in  all ;  some  hasty  sketches,  some 
mere  freaks,  but  most  of  them  well 
worked  out  and  showing  great  ingenuity 
in  adapting  the  specifications  to  the  lay  of 
the  land.  One  man  had  prepared  a  plas- 
ter model  of  his  acropolis.  Another  had 
sketched  on  the  big  sheet  with  pen  and 
ink  every  house  in  the  city.  The  labor 
expended  on  some  of  the  plans  must  have 
been  more  than  would  have  been  repaid 
if  they  had  taken  one  of  the  premiums, 
of  which  there  were  three ;  $8,750  for 
the  first,  $3,550  for  the  second  and 
$2,500  for  the  third. 

A  committee  of  experts  consisting  of 
an  engineer,  an  architect  and  a  licensed 
surveyor  was  appointed  and  spent  several 
months  in  studying  the  designs  in  detail. 
Two  of  them  agreed  on  the  three  win- 
ners, and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Government.  The  third  member,  the 
surveyor,  picked  out  three  different  de- 
signs, none  of  which  had  been  thought 
worthy  even  of  honorable  mention  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  Of  the  de- 
signs preferred  by  this  minority  member, 
two  turned  out  to  be  by  Australians.  All 
three  of  the  winning  plans  are  of  superior 
workmanship  and  show  careful  attention 
to  details  of  construction.  All  three  solve 
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the  problems  of  adaptation  of  the  speci-  shows  a  city  of  Oriental  aspect  with  hab- 

tications   to   the    lay    of    the   land    in    a  itable  housetops.     The  Australians,  how- 

lashion  surprisingly  similar,  and  it  may  ever,  tho  fond  of  fresh  air  make  little  use 

therefore   be   possible    to    adopt    certain  of  their  roofs.     In  this  as  in  many  other 

features  of  each  without  destroying  the  things    the    Australians    prefer    English 

Harmony  of  the  whole.  precedent  to  their  own  comfort  and  often 

The   winner   of   the  first  prize  is   an  top  their   houses  with   steep   snowsheds 

American,  Walter  Burley  Griffin  of  Chi-  even  in  regions  where  snow  never  comes 

cago,  and  his  design  bears  a  certain  su-  and  rain  but  rarely.     But  while  this  sec- 

perficial    resemblance    to    the    map    of  ond  prize  design  has  some  noteworthy 

Washington.     It    is,    however,    radically  suggestions  it  is  as  a  whole  unsuitable, 

different,  attaining  the  same  end,  a  com-  Almost  every  street  is  curved;  the  rail- 

bination  of  vistas  and  convenience,  by  an  road  cuts  thru  the  center  of  the  town; 

ingenious  system  of  octagons  and  hexa-  and  a  stream  of  such  freaky  disposition 

gons    instead   of    the    diagonal   network  as  the  Molonglo  would  never  consent  to 

superimposed  upon  the  conventional  grid-  be  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  in  such 

iron  as  in  Washington.     This  makes  pos-  a  series  of  narrow  geometrical  lagoons, 
sible  square  blocks   and  straight  streets  The  third  prize  went  to  a  Frenchman, 

for  the  most  part,  yet  avoids  monotony  Dr.  Alfred  Agache,  and  it  is  worth  not- 

and    conforms    closely    to    the    contours  ing  as  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  prac- 

of  the  site.     The  parliamentary  buildings  tical  utility  of  an  international  language 

are  grouped  on  a  triangle  with  its  apex  that  he  was  attracted  to  the  competition 

on  the  hilltop  and  its  base  on  the  Mo-  by  a  notice  sent  to  one  of  the  Esperanto 

longlo  River,  in  which  they  will  be  re-  magazines  by  an  official  of  the  Home  Af- 

flected  as  in  a  crescent  mirror  edged  by  fairs   Department.     As  soon  as  he  was 

public  gardens.  notified  of  his  success  Dr.  Agache  cabled 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  his  thanks  to  the  Melbourne  Esperantist. 
American  design  is  that  the  city  can  be  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the 
begun  on  a  small  scale  at  small  expense,  nationality  of  this  design  even  if  its  de- 
and  later  expanded  as  desired  far  be-  scriptive  matter  had  not  been  in  French, 
yond  the  twelve  square  miles  allotted  to  In  conception  and  draughtmanship  it 
it  and  yet  maintain  its  symmetry  at  all  bears  the  Beaux  Arts  brand,  which  is  to 
stages  of  its  growth.  Mr.  Griffin  has  say  that  it  is  both  attractive  in  form  and 
also  worked  out  the  engineering  details  accurate  in  technique.  It  also  shows  its 
ol  his  plan  with  greater  thoroness  than  French  origin  from  the  fact  that  the  artist 
his  competitors,  so  there  can  be  no  ques-  has  made  an  aviation  field  a  conspicuous 
tion  of  its  practicality  and  beauty.  His  feature  of  his  design  and  provided  a  de- 
subsidiary  designs  are  on  a  large  scale,  tailed  working  plan  of  it  with  hangars, 
one  thirty  feet  long,  another  eight  feet  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  drawn  to  scale, 
and  two  others  six  feet  long.  The  design  placed  first  by  the  minority 

The  second  prize  was   awarded   Eliel  member  of  the  committee  was  the  work 

Saarinen  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  for  a  of  three  Sydney  architects,  Messrs.  Grif- 

design   obviously   German    in    style,   ex-  nth,  Coulton  and  Caswell.     It  has  some 

tremely    formal    but    not    conventional,  interesting   features  which  may  well  be 

Architecture  is  showing  more  vitality  in  taken  into  consideration,  but  as  a  whole 

Germanic  countries  than  elsewhere  now-  it  is  lacking  in  the  grandeur  and  distinc- 

adays.     Even    the    Kaiser     cannot    alto-  tion  of  the  prize  designs  and  curiously 

gether  repress  it.     Some  of  the  modern  enough    is   defective   on   the   very   point 

buildings  and  monuments  show  a  surpris-  where  it  would  be  expected  to  excel,  that 

ing  originality  in  the  handling  of  large  is,  adaptation  to  the  ground.     The   two 

masses  and  surfaces  in  an  effective  man-  halves   of   the   city   are   connected   by   a 

ner.     This   characteristic   is  manifest   in  single  bridge  of  t,200  foot  span  over  the 

Mr.  Saarinen's  perspective  of  the  public  river,  which  is  kept  at  the  full  width  of 

buildings,  while  in  his  domestic  architec-  its  highest  flood.     This  puts  an  artificial 

ture  he  has  shown  a  better  appreciation  lake  of  t.ooo  acres  right  in  the  heart  <-,: 

of  the  climatic  advantages  than  the  Aus-  the  city,  or  rather  mud  flats  of  thai   ex 

tralians  themselves,  for  his  general  view  tent,  admirably  adapted  to  the  breeding 
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of  mosquitoes,  but  possessing  no  other 
apparent  advantage.  Many  of  the  com- 
petitors, including  the  American,  seem  to 
have  been  misled  by  the  maps  and  speci- 
fications sent  out  by  the  Government  into 
giving  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
Molonglo  River,  which,  when  I  saw  it, 
was  a  muddy  little  creek  easily  wadable 
by  a  barefoot  boy.  The  less  that  is  made 
of  it  the  better,  and  inside  the  city  the 
channel  should  be  no  wider  than  is  neces- 
sary for  carrying  off  such  surplus  waters 
of  the  flood  season  as  cannot  be  held  in 
upstream  reservoirs. 

The  minority  member  gave  his  second 
award  to  Arthur  C.  Comey,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  majority  gave 
honorable  mention  to  Harold  Van  Buren 
Magonible,  of  New  York.  Out  of  eight 
names  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  three  are  Americans,  a  very 
good  showing  indeed  for  our  city  design- 
ers. 

The  next  competition,  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  a  building  about  600  feet 
by  200,  will  be  almost  as  important  as 
that  for  the  city  plan,  because  it  will  de- 
termine the  style  of  architecture  to  be 
generally  adopted.  Then  will  be  erected, 
in  the  most  convenient  sequence,  offices 
of  the  eight  departments  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, residences  for  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Governor-General,  post  office,  mint, 
court  houses,  Government  factories, 
printing  office,  university  and  technical 
college,  and  the  national  theater,  art  gal- 
lery, museum  and  library. 

The  first  Government  buildings  erected 
on  the  federal  territory  are  those  of  the 
military  college,  established  last  year  as 
part  of  the  new  scheme  of  national 
defense.  This  is  to  be  an  institution 
similar  to  our  West  Point,  and  the  first 
batch  of  thirty-three  cadets  from  all 
parts  of  Australia  are  already  in  resi- 
dence under  the  instruction  of  officers 
from  the  British  army.  The  large 
stone  buildings  of  the  Duntroon  home- 
stead serve  for  housing  the  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  temporary  wooden  bar- 
racks and  classrooms  have  been  put  up 
for  the  cadets.  I  drove  over  to  college 
from  the  camp  as  soon  as  I  got  up  and 
had  a  bite  of  breakfast,  but  early  as  it 
was,  the  cadets  were  already  at  work  on 
the  parade  ground,  some  going  thru 
squad  drills,  some  the  setting  up  exer- 


cises, others  climbing  high  board  fences. 
As  1  was  shown  thru  the  lecture  room  of 
the  class  in  strategy  I  was  shocked  to  see 
upon  the  blackboard  a  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  capture  of  Washington.  The 
commandant,  however,  explained  that  the 
class  was  merely  studying  one  of  the 
campaigns  of  our  Civil  War.  This  re- 
lieved my  feelings,  for  I  had  begun  to 
fear  lest  the  British  were  preparing  to 
repeat  their  feat  of  1814,  when  they 
burned  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and 
made  the  Executive  Mansion  turn  pale. 

To  provide  against  such  a  calamity  the 
federal  capital  of  Australia  is  not  placed 
upon  the  coast,  as  was  at  first  proposed, 
but  a  hundred  miles  inland,  and  the  rail- 
road which  will  connect  the  capital  with 
Jervis  Bay,  the  federal  seaport,  passes 
thru  a  mountainous  territory  which 
would  be  easy  to  defend  against  any  in- 
vader. But  let  us  hope  that  the  new 
capital  will  have  better  fortune  than  our 
own  and  never  be  destroyed  by  a  foreign 
foe. 

If  the  plans  adopted  are  carried  out,  it. 
should  be  a  far  more  beautiful  city  than 
Washington,  for  in  the  century  that  has 
elapsed  city  planning  has  become  a  sci- 
ence. The  world  competition  has  justi- 
fied itself  in  that  it  has  caught  the  atten- 
tion and  engaged  the  services  of  a  young 
American  who,  it  seems  to  me,  possesses 
a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the  Australian, 
that  peculiar  combination  of  courage  and 
originality  with  practical  common  sense 
which  characterizes  the  political  expedi- 
ents of  the  island  continent.  Mr.  Griffin's 
description  of  his  ideal  city,  which  he 
submitted  with  his  plans,  should  be  pub- 
lished, for  it  is  interesting  even  to  a  lay- 
man. It  thrills  one  in  the  reading  like 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Such 
in  a  sense  it  is,  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence against  oppressive  convention- 
ality and  hampering  traditions  of  the 
past.  Let  me  quote,  for  example,  the 
passages  in  which  he  gives  a  hint  of  his 
idea  of  the  architectural  style  and  mate- 
rial of  the  city.  The  two  essentials  are, 
he  says : 

"First :  Largeness  in  the  unit  buildings, 
which  modern  fireproof  construction  renders 
at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  monumental 
shelter  for  our  operations.  With  a  liberality 
in  public  space,  and  judicious  distribution  of 
centers,  and  directness  and  speed  in  commun- 
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ication  between  all  points,  the  necessity  of 
making  these  large  units  stand  on  end,  as  in 
the  congested  American  cities,  can  be  avoided 
in  a  capital  city  at  least,  securing  a  horizontal 
distribution  of  the  large  masses  for  more  and 
better  air,  sunlight,  verdure  and  beauty. 

"For  the  second  essential,  uniformity  in 
style,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  recommend, 
however,  an  adaptation  of  any  historical  style 
which  different  requirements  will  inevitably 
render  a  caricature  instead  of  a  reminiscence 
of  its  own  proper  grandeur.  Thus  are  Greek 
temples  rendered  boxes  with  glass  windows 
instead  of  masses  of  masonry,  and  colonnades 
are  applied  in  front  of  windowed  walls  to  the 
detriment  of  light  and  comfort,  and  thus  are 
noble  features  like  columns,  capitals  and  con- 
soles mutilated  and  distorted,  distributed  for 
every  sort  of  function  except  their  inherent 
one  of  support.  That  sort  of  treatment  may 
be  well  enough  in  scene  painting  and  even 
exposition  buildings,  but  can  by  no  means  be 
considered  dignified,  as  permanently  standing 
for  the  life  and  government  of  a  great  modern 
commonwealth. 

'It  would  seem  that  a  suggested  restriction 
to  one  material,  say,  reinforced  concrete,  the 
newest,  cheapest,  most  durable,  least  limited, 
most  plastic  and  variable  single  medium  yet 
introduced  into  construction  would  contribute 
to  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  the  entire 
city,  while  purity  in  proportion  and  unity  in 
scale,  appropriate  immensity  in  spans  and 
masses  with  contrasting  delicacy  in  plastic  or- 
namentation, the  elimination  of  useless  pro- 
tective features  and  connective  expedients,  un- 
called-for in  monolithic  construction,  together 
with  a  maximum  of  repetition  and  rhythm, 
and  a  general  simplicity  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  economical  handling  of  this  medium, 
would  with  imagination  suffice  for  a  national 
and  genuine  style." 

This  advice  is  better,  perhaps,  than  Mr. 
Griffin  himself  realizes,  for  concrete  con- 
struction is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Aus- 
tralian climate  and  conditions,  tho, 
strange  to  say,  but  little  used  there  yet. 
The  white  ants  which  abound  on  the  cap- 
ital site  are  destructive  to  all  woodwork. 
Stone  and  brick  building  is  expensive  on 
account  of  the  high  price  and  slow  mo- 
tions of  skilled  labor.  But  work  in  con- 
crete may  be  carried  on  cheaply  and  rap- 
idly even  where  highest  wages  and  short- 
est hours  prevail. 

The  honor  of  having  produced  the  win- 
ner in  this  world-wide  competition  goes 
to  the  University  of  Illinois,  which,  as  the 
readers  of  The  [ndependent  know,  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  enterprising  archi- 
tectural   schools    in    the  West      Walter 


Burley  Griffin  was  graduated  from  that 
school  thirteen  years  ago,  and  locating  in 
Chicago  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  land- 
scape architecture,  rising  in  the  profes- 
sion by  his  own  exertions  without  the  aid 
of  social  and  business  connections.  In 
gardens  his  most  important  commissions 
have  been  the  grounds  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, notably  the  Northern  Illinois 
and  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal 
Schools  and  some  subdivisions  and  vil- 
lage planning,  including  Idalia,  Fla.,  in 
the  process  of  construction.  Previous  to 
the  Canberra  theme,  the  only  large  city 
plan  he  has  worked  out  was  for  a  pro- 
posed redistribution  of  the  city  of 
Shanghai,  China,  which  came  to  naught 
thru  the  death  of  the  delegate  promot- 
ing it. 

But  city  planning  has  been  a  hobby  of 
his  ever  since  his  school  days,  when  he 
read  everything  in  English  and  French 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  He 
watched  with  keen  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  for  a  federal  capital 
in  Australia  ever  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  proposition  into  the  Common- 
wealth constitution.  When  finally  the 
competition  was  decided  upon  and  the 
data  obtained  he  gave  himself  two 
.months  to  becoming"  familiar  with  the 
topography  and  the  scenic  conditions  in 
order  to  become  pretty  thoroly  at  home 
in  the  region  before  essaying  a  parti. 

Mr.  Griffin's  wide  views  and  construc- 
tive genius  are  manifest  in  many  parts  of 
the  specifications  for  his  ideal  city.  For 
example,  his  plan  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  federal  buildings  is  based  upon  a 
theory  of  the  relation  of  the  powers  of 
government,  which  he  presents  diagram- 
matically.  The  grouping  of  the  univer- 
sity buildings  in  the  capital  city  rep- 
resents topographically  his  system  of 
classification  of  the  sciences,  as  ingenious 
as  Comte's. 

It  is  a  great  enterprise  on  which  Aus- 
tralia has  embarked,  the  construction  of 
a  city  worthy  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  America  may  take 
pride  in  being  able  to  contribute  thru  Mr. 
Griffin  to  its  realization  and  success. 

New    York    City. 
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BY  ABDUL  BAHA  ABBAS 

[Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  Persian  prophet  and  teacher,  courteously  replied  to  the  questions  of 
a  representative  of  The  Independent  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  In  spite  of  the  lofty 
position  ascribed  to  him  by  his  followers,  his  interest  in  ordinary  human  affairs  is  keen.  He 
was  dressed  in  flowing  robes  and  turban,  which  accorded  well  with  his  square  cut  gray  beard. 
His  blue  eyes  are  frank,  lively  and  humorous,  his  figure  of  medium  hight  and  slight,  but 
erect  and  graceful  in  spite  of  his  sixty-eight  years.  When  1*  was  in  London  he  preached 
in  the  City  Temple  and  in  St.  John's,  Westminster,  and  in  the  United  States  he  has  been 
invited  to  the  pulpits  of  various  denominations.  In  our  issues  of  April  n  and  July  18  some 
account   has  been    given   of   the   leader    of   the  Bahaists. — Editor.] 


1AM  very  pleased  with  America  and 
its  people.  I  find  religion,  high 
ideals,  broad  sympathy  with  human- 
ity, benevolence  and  kindness  widespread 
here,  and  my  hope  is  that  America  will 
lead  in  the  movement  for  universal 
peace. 

The  people  of  this  land  enjoy  many 
blessings.  Day  by  day  they  are  advanc- 
ing and  progressing,  their  fortunes  are 
in  their  own  hands,  their  patriotism  is 
strong,  they  enjoy  freedom  in  a  super- 
lative degree.  They  are  not  restrained 
by  ignorance  or  the  weight  of  old  cus- 
toms, nor  are  they  tyrannized  over  by 
circumstances  or  fear  of  neighboring  na- 
tions. In  a  hemisphere  they  are  supreme, 
and  as  kindness  is  their  natural  disposi- 
tion, the  world  will  expect  them  to  bear 
the  banner  of  the  peace  movement. 

Such  leadership  would  be  in  accord 
with  their  own  history  and  the  principles 
on  which  their  government  is  founded. 
Never  in  all  the  annals  of  the  world  do 
we  find  such  an  instance  of  national  self- 
sacrifice  as  was  displayed  here  during 
the  Civil  War.  Americans  who  had 
never  seen  a  weapon  used  in  anger  left 
their  homes  and  peaceful  pursuits,  took 
up  arms,  bore  utmost  hardships,  braved 
utmost  dangers,  gave  up  all  they  held 
dear,  and  finally  their  lives,  in  order  that 
slaves  might  be  free. 

In  Washington  recently  I  addrest  the 
students  of  Howard  University — about 
fifteen  hundred  of  them — and  I  told 
them  that  they  must  be  very  good  to  the 
white  race  of  America.  I  told  them  that 
they  must  never  forget  to  be  grateful 
and  thankful.  I  said  to  them :  "If  you 
want  to  know  really  what  great  service 
the  white  race  here  has  rendered  to  you, 
go  to  Africa  and  study  the  condition  of 
your  own  race  there."  But  at  the  same 
time  I  said  that  the  white  people  here 
must  be  very  kind  to  those  whom  they 
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have  freed.  The  white  people  must  treat 
those  whom  they  have  freed  with  just- 
ness and  firmness,  but  also  with  perfect 
love.  America's  example  in  freeing  the 
slaves  has  been  a  power  for  freedom 
everywhere.  Because  America  freed  her 
slaves,  even  at  the  cost  of  one  of  the 
bloodiest  wars  of  modern  times,  other 
nations  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
free  slaves.  America's  leadership  in 
humanitarian  and  altruistic  matters  is 
generally  acknowledged.  Instead  of 
robbing  the  weak,  she  helps  them.  The 
nations  look  to  America  to  lead  them  in 
good  works. 

I  am  here  in  this  country  making  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  universal  peace, 
unity,  love  and  brotherhood.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Bahaists  there  are  in 
America  or  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
statistics  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If 
figures  have  been  published  they  are 
without  authority.  Bahaism  has  no 
creed,  no  ritual,  no  dogma.  Its  prin- 
ciples are : 

1.  Love  of  humanity,  shown  more  in  act 
than  in  word. 

2.  Kindness  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

3.  Service    to    fellowmen. 

4.  Day  and  night  love  for  all  men  must  be 
shown  so  that  the  foundations  of  war  and 
strife  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 

5.  The  Bahaist  must  be  the  embodiment  of 
truth,  sincerity  and  faith. 

6.  The  Bahaist  must  be  free  from  religious 
prejudice,  patriotic  prejudice,  racial  prejudice, 
national  prejudice. 

7.  The  Bahaist  must  consider  humanity  as 
one  tree,  of  which  the  various  nations  are 
the  branches,  leaves  and  fruit. 

8.  The  Bahaist's  religion  must  agree  with 
reason  and  the  true  findings  of  science. 

o.  The  Bahaist  must  live  and  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
all  the  prophets. 

If  a  man  does  and  believes  these 
things  then  he  is  a  Bahaist,  no  matter 
whether  he  calls  himself  Shintoist,  Con- 
fucianist,  Buddhist,  Hindoo,  Jew,  Ma- 
hometan, Zoroastrian,   Parsee  or  Chris- 
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tian.  No  matter  in  what  church  or  tem- 
ple he  worships.  All  men  are  brothers. 
All  have  the  same  great  Father.  They 
have  had  different  teachers,  different 
views  of  the  same  great  Light,  and  they 
quarrel  about  these  little  differences.  It 
is  all  very  wrong.  They  must  cease 
quarreling,  love  one  another,  as  Christ 
has  commanded,  and  unite  for  good 
works  for  the  glory  of  God. 

One  of  the  principles  of  Bahaism   is 
the  perfect  equality  of  men  and  women, 


therefore  the  women  of  this  country  in- 
terest me  greatly.  They  have  advanced 
far,  they  have  high  ideals.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  right  to  the  suffrage, 
and  it  has  been  accorded  to  them  in  many 
of  the  States,  while  the  other  States  seem 
likely  to  follow  this  example.  The 
women  of  America,  then,  will  be  a  world 
force,  and  humanity  everywhere  will 
look  to  them  for  leadership  in  the  move- 
ment for  universal  peace.  The  women 
of  America  are   facing  great  problems, 
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but  seem  to  have  the  wisdom  and 
strength  necessary  for  their  solution. 

Is  peace  always  desirable?  Undoubt- 
edly it  is.  What  is  best  in  a  family — 
peace  or  strife?  Every  good  man  will 
answer  that  family  peace  is  best.  So  it 
is  also  with  a  nation,  and  so  it  is  also 
with  the  whole  world.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  forty-eight  countries 
or  States  are  gathered,  living  in  peace 
with  each  other,  and  their  enlightenment, 
happiness,  progress  and  civilization  serve 
as  a  model  and  inspiration  to  all  men.  It 
was  not  always  so.  Before  Washington 
freed  this  country  there  were  many  wars 
and  much  strife  and  jealousy  among  the 
colonies.  All  that  has  gone,  and  peace, 
happiness  and  progress  have  come  with 
union.  The  States  support,  love  and  are 
proud  of  one  another,  and  what  America 
has  done,  the  rest  of  the  world  can  do, 
following  the  example  of  America. 

But  would  it  be  practicable  for  a  coun- 
try to  lay  down  its  arms  and  submit 
itself  to  the  will  of  its  neighbors — would 
not  such  a  country  be  robbed  and 
abused?  Assuredly  it  is  not  practicable 
for  a  single  country  to  disarm  and  trust 
the  other  nations  to  do  justice  for  the 
sake  of  justice.  Universal  peace  must 
be  brought  about  by  means  of  agreement 
among  the  great  powers.  They  must 
assemble  in  convention,  represented  by 
their  best  and  wisest  men,  and  they  must 
bind  themselves  by  the  strongest  pledges 
and  promises  not  to  make  war.  Each 
should  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  but 
very  small,  merely  enough  to  enforce 
order  in  its  own  territory. 

Do  not  nations  degenerate  in  peace? 
No.  Again  I  refer  to  the  example  of 
America,  which  has  prospered,  grown 
strong  and  enlightened  in  'peace  and  be- 
cause of  peace.  I  was  in  Africa  and 
found  warring  tribes  and  much  degrada- 
tion.   From  there  I  went  to  Switzerland, 


and  found  peace  with  high  enlighten- 
ment, intelligence,  justice  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  fellow  men.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  blessings  of  peace. 

But  nature  is  full  of  war.  Beasts, 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  rob  and  destroy 
each  other.  Surely ;  there  is  much  in 
nature  that  seems  not  good.  But  man 
lias  mind  and  soul.  He  has  knowledge 
of  good  and  evilj  and  his  relations  with 
God  and  duty  to  his  fellows.  He  has 
free  choice,  and  surely  it  is  better  for 
him  to  be  as  the  peaceful  lamb  or  dove 
than  as  the  ferocious  wolf  or  eagle. 
There  are  many  things  in  nature  that 
seem  evil,  as  the  venomous  serpent  and 
the  scorpion,  but  we  who  are  men  must 
choose  the  good. 

What  is  good?  That  which  bestows 
or  preserves  life  and  happiness  is  good. 
That  which  destroys  life  and  happiness 
is  evil. 

The  cities  here  are  wonderful  and 
interesting,  but  the  great  hight  of  the 
buildings  oppresses  me.  They  seem  like 
beehives,  with  their  crowds  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  rooms  are  so  small,  like  cells. 
I  would  feel  stifled  in  such  a  building. 
We  Orientals  like  low  houses  and  plenty 
of  room,  with  a  garden  in  the  middle 
and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  garden. 

I  will  be  in  this  country  another 
month,  but  am  going  north  now,  for  I 
find  the  heat  here  distressing.  I  will  re- 
turn to  Syria  by  the  way  of  England  and 
France.  The  voyage  here  from  Alex- 
andria lasted  fifteen  days  and  the  long 
confinement  on  shipboard  was  tedious. 
The  return  voyage  to  England  will  only 
last  about  five  days,  and  that  will  not  be 
so  bad.  Then  I  can  journev  in  leisurely 
fashion  thru  England  and  France,  tarry- 
ing at  times  with  friends,  and  when  T 
reach  the  Mediterranean  I  will  be  but 
two  or  three  days'  journey  from  home. 

New   York,   July    19,    1012. 


Some  Sayings  of  Abdul  Baha 


"Asceticism  is  not  necessary.  A  soul  grows 
by  the  exercise  of  human  virtues,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  human  morals,  and  by  the  Di- 
vine Favor.  The  extreme  asceticism  of  the 
saints  was  superstition.  The  monasticism  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  mistaken.  St.  Paul 
was  responsible  for  much  of  this  because  in 
one  of  his  epistles  he  praised  those  who  do 
not   marry,   and   prophesied   that   sects   would 


arise  which  would  not  marry.  St.  Paul  dis- 
approved of  marriage.  But  God  did  not  give 
us  good  gifts  that  we  should  reject  them.  He 
created  all  these  blessings  that  His  servants 
may  bless  Him. 

"God  knows  better  than  all.  He  has  given 
us  an  appetite,  therefore  we  should  eat.  Tf 
the  body  is  deprived  of  what  is  necessary  to 
it  the  mind  suffers.      God  asks  of  us  accord- 
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ing  to  our  capacity.  If  a  man  who  has  only 
sufficient  strength  to  carry  fifty  kilos  be  bur- 
dened with  a  hundred  kilos  he  will  fail.  Mod- 
eration and  common  sense  must  be  used. 

"We  in  our  religion  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
miraculous.  A  man  once  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  enumerated  the  miracles  of  the  Bab. 
Baha  U'llah  burnt  it  lest  it  should  be  the 
cause  of  later  superstition.  And  he  forbade 
his  people  to  talk  of  these  things.  .  .  .  They 
tend  to  lower  a  religion  and  to  make  people 
think  about  the  things  tnat  are  not  important. 
Which  is  most  important,  the  miracles  or  the 
life  of  Christ?  And  yet,  because  people  have 
not  been  able  to  believe  these  miracles,  they 
have  doubted  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

"God  knows  the  wishes  of  all  hearts.  But 
the  impulse  to  prayer  is  a  natural  one,  spring- 
ing from  man's  love  to  God.  If  one  friend 
feels  love  for,  another  he  will  wish  to  say  so. 
Though  he  knows  that  the  friend  is  aware 
that  he  loves  him,  he  will  still  wish  to  say  so. 
If  there  is  any  one  that  you  love,  do  you  not 
seek    an    opportunity    to    speak    with    him,    to 


speak  lovingly  with  him,  to  bring  him  gifts, 
to  write  him  letters?  If  you  did  not  feel  such 
a  desire,  it  would  be  that  you  did  not  love 
your  friend.  If  there  be  no  love,  if  there  be 
no  pleasure  or  spiritual  enjoyment  in  prayer, 
do  not  pray.  Prayer  should  spring  from 
love,  from  the  desire  of  the  person  to  com- 
mune with  God.  Just  as  a  lover  never  ceases 
from  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  be- 
loved, so  does  the  lover  of  God  always  wish 
for  constant  communication  with  the  Deity. 
Prayer  need  not  be  in  words  but  rather  in 
thought  and  attitude.  But  if  this  love  and 
this  desire  are  lacking  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
force  them.  Words  without  love  mean  noth- 
ing. One  may  attain  to  the  love  of  God  by 
studying  the  manifested  grentness,  love,  wis- 
dom and  providence  of  God.  The  lover  of 
God  desires  and  adores  Him  because  of  His 
perfections. 

"To  be  a  Bahai  simply  means  to  love  all  the 
world,  to  love  humanity  and  try  to  save  it; 
to  work  for  the  universal  peace  and  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood." 
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BY  W.   A.    BRADLEY 

Author  of  "William   Cullen    Bryant,"    etc. 


THE  statement  is  often  made,  and 
appears  to  be  widely  accepted, 
that  American  wood-engraving 
is  now  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  there  remain  but  two  active 
survivors  of  the  famous  "new  school" 
which  once  played  so  important  a  role 
in  native  art — Mr.  Timothy  Cole  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wolf.  This  is  far  from  the  truth. 
There  are  other  excellent  engravers  still 
at  work,  and  it  is  doing  them  but  simple 
justice  to  correct  the  false  impression 
which  obtains  concerning  the  status  of 
their  art  today,  and  to  direct  some  atten- 
tion to  their  achievements.  These  are 
often  of  an  even  higher  order  than  their 
best  work  in  the  palmy  days  of  wood- 
engraving.  For  many  of  these  artists 
were  among  the  younger  recruits  en- 
listed just  before  the  decline  began,  and 
have  only  now  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  their  powers.  Also  the  opportunity  is 
greater  todav  for  individual  expression. 
There  is,  for  example,  less  of  that  ele- 
ment of  specialization  which  tended  to 
subject  engravers  to  a  sort  of  routine 
whereby  one  who  showed  an  aptitude 
for  handling  fine  detail,  received  onh 
those  subjects  which  required  such  treat- 


ment, altho  he  might,  personally,  prefer 
a  broader  style,  and  long  for  a  chance  to 
employ  it.  Under  a  less  rigid  system  of 
selection,  this  has  now  been  made  possi- 
ble, and  several  engravers  have  displayed 
a  variety  of  technique,  and  a  talent  for 
imaginative  expression,  which  were  not- 
discernible  in  their  earlier  work,  and 
which  have  surprised  even  their  friends 
and  fellow-engravers. 

That  there  has  been  of  recent  years 
what  almost  amounts  to  a  revival  of 
wood-engraving  on  a  small  scale,  is  due 
largely  to  the  enterprise  of  a  well-known 
women's  magazine.  When  Mr.  E.  G. 
Russell,  now  dead,  left  McChtre's  in 
T907  to  assume  the  art  directorship  of 
the  Delineator,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  engraver  who, 
having  served  his  apprenticeship  under 
Smithwick  and  French,  had  won  for 
himself  a  high  place  among  American 
wood-engravers.  Tin's  was  Frank  H. 
Wellington.  Unhappily,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  number  Mr.  Wellington 
among  the  survivors  of  the  "new 
school."  For  last  September  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  eating  poisonous 
mushrooms   just   after  he  had  finished  a 
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large  block  after  a  painting  by  Mr. 
Harry  Townsend.  This  engraving,  a 
proof  of  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Public  Library,  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  his  art.  The  character  of  this 
I  tried  to  define  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  after  his 
death  and  in  which  I  spoke  of  his  "abil- 
ity to  control  the  direction  of  his  line 
so  as  to  create  form" — the  essential  gift 
of  the  engraver.  "His  subtle  and  suave 
linear  modulations,"  I  continued,  "gave 
to  his  modeling  the  very  roundness  and 
relief  of  life,  besides  introducing  an  ele- 
ment of  spiritual  grace  and  sensuous 
movement  into  his  most  solid  construc- 
tions." His  line  was  the  very  soul  of 
poetry — a  long,  liquid  line  that  seemed 
to  ripple  across  the  block,  and  gave  the 
full  and  free  expression  of  the  engrav- 
er^ deep  sensibility.  His  engravings 
were  saturated  with  tone,  color  and  at- 
mosphere, and  his  feeling  for  texture, 
whether  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  firm 
and  tender  human  flesh,  was  simply  deli- 
cious. Tho  he  was  employed  on  the  best 
class  of  illustrations — some  of  his  blocks 
after  drawings  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fogarty 
are  charming  and  worthy  of  the  port- 
folio of  any  collector — his  reputation  un- 
questionably suffered  thru  his  not  hav- 
ing been  identified,  like  Mr.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Wolf,  with  the  reproduction  of 
acknowledged  masterpieces. 

If    Mr.    Wellington    was    one    of    the 
younger  men  of  the  "new  school,"  Mr. 
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J.  W.  Evans  began  way  back  in  the  '70s, 
with  Cole  and  Juengling  and  Kingsley, 
when  the  employment  of  the  camera,  for 
putting  the  picture  on  the  block,  revolu- 
tionized wood  engraving  and  opened  the 
way  to  its  future  triumphs.  His  career 
was  closely  associated  with  the  careers 
of  two  illustrators,  famous  in  their  day, 
Burns  and  Kelley.  He  was  particularly 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  marine 
subjects,  and  it  was  with  a  marine  by 
Mr.  Reynolds  Beal  that  he  not  long 
since  returned  to  the  practice  of  wood 
engraving.  This  painting,  which  is  enti- 
tled "Gloucester  Fishermen,"  shows  a 
fishing  smack  hove  to  on  a  heavy  swell, 
while  a  man  seated  at  the  stern  talks 
with  another,  standing  up  in  a  dory 
alongside.  Not  only  is  the  very  feeling 
of  the  scene  rendered  perfectly,  so  that 
we  feel  the  heave  of  the  sea,  the  slow 
rise  and  fall  of  the  two  boats,  and  the 
flapping  of  the  sail  as  the  boom  swings 
heavily,  but  the  subtle  effects  of  light 
and  shade  in  early  morning  upon  the 
water,  when  the  sky  is  full  of  the  mys- 
terious promise  of  the  dawn,  are  given 
with  all  the  resourcefulness  of  the  "new 
school"  style,  which  uses  cross  lining 
and  stipple  to  supplement  the  pure  linear 
technique  of  earlier  engravers. 

"I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  charm  and  salt  water 
quality  you  have  worked  into  the  plate," 
said  the  artist  in  a  letter  to  the  engraver. 
"You    must    have    the    marine    element 
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very  strong."  And  this  praise  is  certain- 
ly well  deserved.  More  recently  Mr. 
Evans,  deserting  the  marine  field,  has 
engraved  an  early  painting  by  Sargent, 
entitled  "A  Venetian  Interior,"  as  well 
as  Renoir's  great  painting  of  "La  Fa- 
mille  Charpentier,"  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  is  at  present  engaged  on 
a  block  after  the  painting  by  George 
Bellows,  "Commencement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia."  In  all  of  these  the 
problem  set  himself  by  the  engraver  is 
peculiarly  difficult  as,  owing  to  the  im- 
pressionistic style  of  the  painting,  there 
is  in  them  a  lack  of  that  "edge"  which  is 
required  by  many  engravers  in  any  sub- 
ject they  undertake. 

Evans,  like  Wellington,  has  worked 
almost  exclusively  for  the  magazines. 
Other  engravers,  however,  have  found  it 
possible  to  keep  employed  on  blocks  for 
societies,  or  for  private  subscription. 
One  of  these  is  William  G.  Watt.  Mr. 
Watt,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  en- 
graver at  work  today  save  Mr.  Wolf, 
embodies  that  ideal  of  the  "new  school" 
which  most  completely  sets  it  apart  from 
other  earlier  schools  of  wood  engraving : 
the  exact  rendering  of  textures,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  pre- 


cise medium  in  which  an  original  was 
executed.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  photographic  method  of 
placing  the  picture  upon  the  wood,  and 
of  the  consequent  possibility  of  repro- 
ducing any  original — not  merely  that 
drawn  on  the  block  by  the  artist  himself. 
With  this  innovation,  the  conception  of 
fidelity  in  reproduction  became  enlarged, 
and  engravers  grew  emulous  of  each 
other  in  the  effort  to  represent  the  char- 
acteristic differences  between  say,  an  oil 
painting  and  a  charcoal  drawing  —  to 
indicate  the  brushmarks  of  the  one  and 
the  rich,  crumbly  line  of  the  other,  the 
fusain,  in  the  other.  Without  going  to 
the  extremes  of  rather  servile  imitation 
reached  by  some  of  the  earlier  engravers, 
in  whose  work  this  practice  became  mere 
virtuosity  and  an  abuse  of  their  art,  Mr. 
Watt  does  manage,  with  great  taste  and 
intelligence,  to  preserve  the  character  of 
the  medium  both  in  oil  and  charcoal.  He 
has  made  a  number  of  important  blocks, 
one '  of  the  best  of  which  is  that  of 
Gabriel  Metsu's  "The  Music  Master,"  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Two  other 
blocks  are  interpretations,  one  large  and 
one  small,  of  his  own  painting,  "The 
Pool."     This  particular  kind  of  work — 
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self -reproduction,  it  may  be  called — 
ranges  Mr.  Watt  with  Mr.  Wolf,  who, 
as  Mr.  Frank  French  recently  pointed 
out  in  the  New  York  Sun,  is  often  in- 
correctly credited  with  being  the  first  en- 
graver to  work  from  his  own  originals. 
Mr.  French  himself,  when  he  was  en- 
graving, made  many  similar  experi- 
ments, as  did  others.  Indeed,  there  was 
at  one  time  a  society  called  "Original 
Workers  on  Wood"  which  aimed  to 
establish'  more  firmly  the  status  of  the 
engraver  as  an  original  artist,  and  com- 
prised several  of  the  better  known  men. 
One  or  two  of  these,  notably  Mr.  El- 
bridge  Kingsley,  even  went  a  step  far- 
ther by  engraving  directly  from  nature, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  original 
whatsoever,  thus  putting  wood  engrav- 
ing on  a  precise  par  with  painter  etch- 
ing. 

Mr.  Watt  has  recently  finished,  for 
subscription,  an  important  engraving  of 
a  painting  by  the  Russian  artist,  Nich- 
olas Fechin,  owned  by  the  well-known 
collector,  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn,  of  New 
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York.  The  principal  motif  in  this  por- 
trait of  -a  woman  is  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  a  Persian  shawl.  The  delicate 
iridescence  of  its  glowing  and  intricate 
weave,  charmingly  indicated  by  the 
painter,  affords  a  fascinating  problem 
that  would  fill  most  engravers  with  dis- 
may. Mr.  Watt's  treatment  of  it  is  a 
marvel  of  linear  interpretation,  guided 
not  by  any  hard  and  fast  rules  of  en- 
graving, but  wholly  by  an  instinctive 
selection  of  the  means  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aikman,  another  first- 
rate  engraver  who  works  largely  for 
private  subscription,  has  executed  a 
number  of  beautiful  blocks.  The  latest, 
after  a  painting  by  John  Crome,  for  a 
society  of  bibliophiles,  places  him  second 
only  to  Cole  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
English  landscape  school.  His  style, 
however,  is  quite  different,  being  much 
finer,  if  not  more  subtly  suggestive,  in 
execution,  and  with  more  sense  of  an 
original  in  the  background  than  in  the 
case    of   Cole's   wonderful    blocks   after 
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Constable,  where,  so  completely  has  the 
artist  felt  the  scene  as  a  personal  expe- 
rience, and  reconstructed  it  in  his  own 
imagination,  that  they  might  quite  as 
well  have  been  studied  directly  from 
nature.  A  very  beautiful  earlier  engrav- 
ing of  Aikman's  is  his  "Wine  of  Circe," 
after  Burne-Jones. 

If  we  were  merely  making  a  list  of 
the  engravers  who  are  still  living,  with- 
out respect  to  their  present  activity  or 
inactivity,  we  could  summon  many 
names  famous  in  the  past,  like  French 
and  Kingsley,  for  example,  both  of 
whom  have  abandoned  engraving  for 
painting,  but  who  still  talk  of  taking  up 
their  tools  again  some  day.  Perhaps  in 
the  future,  before  it  is  too  late,  America 
will  realize  the  artistic  ability  that  is 
going  to  waste  in  these  men,  and  will 
devise  some  means  of  impounding  it. 
There  is  certainly  plenty  of  material  to- 
day for  a  very  noteworthy  revival  of 
wood  engraving.  There  are  men  who 
could  become  teachers  as  well  as  execu- 
tants, and  it  will  take  another  generation 
for  the  "new  school"  to  disappear  as  a 
whole.  The  expression,  "old  engraver," 
so  often  heard  in  speaking  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  golden  age  of  American 
wood  engraving,  is  misleading.  Schwarz- 
burger,  Vanness,  Clement,  all  of  whom 
still  engrave  as  occasion  requires,  are 
old  men,  but  Chadwick,  Merrill,  Aitken, 
Northcote,  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
All  recently  have  done  important  work 
— work  that  displays  powers  which  are 
shamefully  dissipated  when  employed  in 
the  finishing  of  process  plates. 

The  question,  however,  arises,  whether 
there  will  ever  be  a  revival  of  wood  en- 
graving. It  went  out,  as  we  know,  be- 
cause it  could  not  stand  competition  with 
inexpensive  photo-engraving.  In  an 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Print 
Collector's- Quarterly,  I  hazarded  a  sug- 
gestion, based  upon  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  that  the  very  fac- 
tors of  production  that  caused  its  decline 
and  fall  might  possibly  operate  to  rein- 
state it  once  more.  Tests  have  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 


wood  block  is  at  once  easier  and  cheaper 
to  print  from  on  a  long  run  than  the 
half  tone,  besides  giving  a  better  im- 
pression and  therefore  a  superior  prod- 
uct. Also,  on  an  edition  of  a  million  and 
two  million  copies,  the  greater  first  cost 
of  the  wood  block,  a  serious  considera- 
tion when  editions  ran  to  only  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  now  becomes  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  practical 
printer  and  the  business  man  who  have 
once  employed  the  wood  block  become 
its  most  powerful  advocates. 

The  most  serious  argument  against 
the  revival  of  wood  engraving  as  an 
ordinary  reproductive  process  is  that 
first-rate  engravers  always-  have  been 
and  always  will  be  few,  and  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  engraver.  It  is 
this  that  makes  it  so  hard  to  argue  the 
relative  merits  of  wood  engraving  and 
photo-engraving.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  for  the  latter  is  that  it  can  be  ren- 
dered invariable  in  its  results,  while  the 
former  can  and  does  vary  considerably 
with  the  engraver  himself.  Not  only  are 
there  good  engravers  and  bad  engrav- 
ers; but,  being  an  artist,  the  best  of  them 
is  likely  to  make  mistakes  or  to  fall  be- 
low his  own  level.  And  while  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  good  wood  block  is 
better  than  the  best  half  tone,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  good  half  tone  is 
better  than  a  bad,  or  even  a  merely  in- 
different wood  block.  The  chief  danger 
is  that,  under  pressure,  it,  too,  will  tend 
to  become  mechanical.  For  nothing  is 
so  unpleasant  as  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
thru  being  "speeded  up,"  turns  himself 
into  a  machine.  This  is  what  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  illustrated  period- 
ical literature  led  to  in  the  old  days,  and 
one  fears  that  the  evil  might  now  be- 
come greatly  intensified  if  there  were 
ever  a  return  of  wood  engraving  to  gen- 
eral favor.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
prospect  of  such  a  return  at  present,  and 
the  art  is  likely  to  be  left  to  develop,  for 
some  time  to  come,  on  the  higher  and. 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  more  advan- 
tageous basis  of  economic  and  creative 
independence. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The  First  International  Eugenics  Congress 

BY   RAYMOND  PEARL,   Ph.D. 

[One  of  the  foremost  of  the  American  representatives  at  the  London  International  Eu- 
genics Congress  was  Dr.  Pearl,  who  is  the  head  of  the  biological  department  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  heredity  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture   and   the    Carnegie    Institution. — Editor.] 


THE  First  International  Eugenics 
Congress,  which  was  held  at  the 
University  of  London  from  July 
1 8  to  24  last,  gave  visible  and  tangible 
evidence  that,  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  thinking  people  at  last  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  eugenic  prob- 
lems, upon  a  working  solution  of  which 
the  further  progress  of  the  human  race 
depends.  The  attendance  at  this  con- 
gress was  altogether  larger  than  had 
been  expected.  On  the  day  before  its 
close  I  was  informed  by  the  assistant 
secretary  in  charge  of  registrations  that 
836  persons  had  taken  full  subscriptions 
to  the  congress.  In'  addition  to  these 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
daily  visitors.  Of  those  in  attendance 
the  majority  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
English.  The  Continental  countries 
were,  however,  well  represented,  not 
only  in  point  of  numbers,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  the  eminence  of 
their  delegates  in  the  fields  of  science  or 
public  affairs.  The  French  delegation 
included  the  distinguished  biologist, 
Prof.  Yves  Delage;  M.  Lucien  March, 
director  of  the  Statistique  Generale  of 
France,  and  M.  Paul  Doumer,  formerly 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Germany  was  represented  by  his  Excel- 
lency General  von  Bardeleben,  of  Berlin, 
and  Dr.  Alfred  Ploetz,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  eugenics  move- 
ment in  that  country.  From  the  United 
States  Mr.  Bleecker  van  Wagenen,  of 
New  York ;  Prof.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 
of  Stanford  University,  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Adams  Woods,  of  Boston,  acted 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
gress. There  was  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  American  "laymen" — persons 
not  professionally  interested  in  eugenics 
or  its  supporting  sciences — in  attend- 
ance. The  very  small  or  non-existent 
representation    of    "new"    countries    or 
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rapidly  developing  countries  like  Canada 
was  striking.  It  illustrated  very  well  the 
obvious  fact  that  eugenic  problems  be- 
come pressing  in  direct  ratio  to  the  age 
of  a  civilization. 

The  keynote  of  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions, taken  as  a  whole,  was  that  the 
congress  was  dealing  with  problems,  not 
solutions.  The  working  motto  was, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do.  about  it?" 
It  was  a  splendid  clearing  of  the  field 
for  action.  If  there  exists  an  illness  or 
weakness  of  the  body  social  which  was 
not  at  some  time  during  the  proceedings, 
in  some  manner  or  other,  brought  for- 
ward for  consideration,  it  is  one  that  the 
writer,  at  least,  has  not  yet  heard  of. 
Free  and  untrammeled  discussion  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Every  one  was 
given  an  opportunity,  if  he  desired  it,  to 
air  his  pet  grievance  or  propound  his 
panacea.  While  this  abundant  discur- 
siveness, coupled  with  an  unfailing  seri- 
ousness and  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
those  involved,  which  the  gravity  of  the 
general  subject  matter  in  hand  certainly 
warranted,  tended  at  times  to  put  a 
severe  strain  upon  an  American  sense  of 
humor,  nevertheless  it  served  the  real 
purpose  of  the  congress  excellently.  No 
one  is  prepared  yet  to  say  the  final  word 
regarding  any  eugenic  problem.  There- 
fore it  is  well  to  have  as  complete  an 
exposition  as  may  be  of  all  possible  fac- 
tors which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
If  any  one  feels  deeply  that  cigaret 
smoking  is  the  primal  curse  of  the 
human  race,  by  all  means  let  him  (or 
more  strictly,  her)  say  so,  and  get  this 
"in  the  evidence."  The  verdict  of  really 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  matter 
will  be  quickly  obtained  thru  the  manner 
in  which  the  point  is  received  by  such  a 
body  of  people  as  made  up  this  congress. 

As  with  every  new  social  movement, 
there  was  manifest  a  curious  mixture  of 
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the  rational  and  the  emotional  in  the  clear  that  they  are  not  abstract,  imper- 
intellectual  processes  of  the  audiences  in  sonal  propositions,  like  the  theorems  of 
attendance.  While  undoubtedly  the  pri-  geometry,  but  are  real,  vital,  human 
mary  and  basic  reason  for  being  there  at  matters  which  concern  every  one  of  us 
all  and  being  interested  in  eugenics,  on  in  the  most  direct  and  personal  manner, 
the  part  of  nearly  every  one,  was  a  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  a  per- 
purely  reasoned  conviction  that  in  this  sonal  sense  of  duty  to  future  genera- 
movement  is  the  germ  of  a  truly  scien-  tions  and  to  the  race  be  made  an  integral 
tine  grappling  with  the  most  funda-  part  of  the  individual  ego.  Secondly, 
mental  of  social  problems,  yet  the  dis-  the  biology  and  hygiene  of  sex,  in  the 
cussion  of  these  problems  from  whatever  broadest  sense,  must  be  made  a  definite 
point  of  view  quickly  stirred  the  emo-  and  important  part  of  this  training  of 
tions.  One  speaker  would  lay  stress  on  the  young.  Quite  apart  from  the  cogent 
heredity  as  the  great  controlling  factor,  individualistic  reasons  in  favor  of  such 
to  which  all  else  was  secondary.  The  teaching,  it  is  a  thing  which  is  impera- 
earnestness  with  which  he  would  be  lis-  tively  required  by  society  for  its  own 
tened  to,  and  the  hearty,  whole-souled  self-protection.  The  sessions  devoted  to 
applause  with  which  he  would  be  re-  this  discussion  of  the  best  ways  and 
ceived  left  no  doubt,  that  here  was  a  means  of  eugenic  education  were  per- 
basic  fact  on  which  all  were  agreed.  But  haps  the  most  valuable  of  any.  In  this 
the  very  next  speaker  might  argue  (as  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  bril- 
one  did)  that  all  children  were  equally  liant  paper — one  of  the  most  notable  of 
well  born,  and  that  their  social  worth,  the  entire  congress — of  Prof.  F.  C.  S. 
not  alone  in  respect  of  their  own  but  of  Schiller,  of  Oxford,  on  "Practicable 
future  generations  as  well,  depended  Eugenics  in  Education,"  in  which  he 
upon  the  environment  in  which  their  showed  "how  education  can  be  made  to 
lives  were  spent.  Equally  hearty  and  help  eugenics,  believing  that  if  we  strug- 
apparently  quite  as  whole-souled  were  gle  manfully  against  some  of  the  most 
the  "Hear,  hear's."  One  could  but  feel  popular  but  unscientific  of  educational 
sympathy  for  the  perplexed  newspaper  nostrums  we  may  conserve  and  improve 
reporters,  whose  number  was  legion,  some  eugenically  valuable  institutions, 
and  who  were  doing  their  best  to  catch  and  implant  in  the  young  eugenical  sen- 
the  real  underlying  spirit  of  the  con-  timents  which  in  due  course  will  bear 
gress,  and  making,  by  their  own  confes-  fruit  in  better  morals  and  more  service- 
sion,  distinctly  heavy  weather  of  it.  able  citizens." 

The  formal  papers,  which  were  pub-  Two  large  rooms  at  the  Imperial  In- 
lished  in  a  stout  volume  of  490  pages  stitute  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition, 
ready  for  distribution  at  the  opening  of  Here  were  displayed  charts,  photographs 
the  congress,  attained  a  distinctly  high  and  specimens  to  illustrate  facts  and 
general  average  of  excellence.  Taken  as  principles  of  eugenics.  There  were  ex- 
a  whole,  the  volume,  very  aptly  entitled  tensive  and  instructive  exhibits  from 
"Problems  in  Eugenics,"*  is  by  a  great  Germany,  and  from  the  Eugenics  Sec- 
deal  the  most  significant  contribution  to  tion  of  the  American  Breeders'  Associa- 
"practical"  eugenics  that  we  have  yet  tion.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
had.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  of  the  exhibition,  and  a  distinct  credit  to 
every  one  in  any  way  interested  in  the  the  workers  who  prepared  it,  was  a 
subject.  pedigree  chart  147  feet  long  and  includ- 

Fundamentally      there     was      general  ing    over    800    individuals    of    a    single 

agreement  among  all  present  as  to  cer-  polygamous   Utah   family.      Prof.   R.  C. 

tain  necessities  in  the  eugenic  campaign.  Punnett,   F.  R.   S.,  of  Cambridge  Uni- 

First  of  all  is  the  great  need  for  educa-  versity,    the    distinguished    authority    on 

tion.    The  young  of  all  classes  of  society  genetics,    exhibited    a    series    of    rabbit 

must    be    taught    the    general    tacts    of  skins  and  of  sweel    pea  blossoms    (sent 

heredity,   in   such   a   way  as   to  make   it  frc-.li  each  day  and  ingeniously  displayed 

*This    volume    tnav    be    obtained     at     a    cost     of    S  ,M1    3    Pedigree    eliart    ill    glass    test    tubes), 

shillings  6  pence   (about  $j.io)    from   the    Hon.    Sec  to    show    Mendelian    laws   of   inheritance 

retary,    Mrs.     S.     Ootid,     Eugenics     Education     Society.  t>      i      11                        ,                   ,   •,   •                             . 

6  York  r.idgs..  Adeipbi.  London,  w.  c.  England.  Probably   no  other   exhibit   attracted   so 
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much  attention  as  this.  The  Neo-Mal-  London,  and  Major  Leonard  Darwin, 
thusian  League  showed  a  series  of  rather  On  Sunday  Mr.  Robert  Mond  enter- 
lurid  charts,  intended  to  demonstrate  tained  the  congress  at  a  luncheon  and 
that  the  artificial  restriction  of  the  birth  garden  party  at  his  country  house  in 
rate  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  Kent.  All  these  things,  together  with 
The  doctrines  of  this  body,  by  the  way,  private  dinners,-  luncheon  parties,  teas 
were  kept  very  much  to  the  fore  thruout  and  the  like,  made  one  realize  the  great 
the  congress  by  its  enthusiastic  repre-  significance  of  environment  in  eugenic 
sentative,  Dr.  Drysdale.  deliberations,  at  least. 

Xo  account  of  the  congress  would  be  Altogether,  the  congress  was  a  great 

complete   without   some  mention  of   the  success.     The  administrative  details   in- 

entertainments    provided    for    the    dele-  volved  in  carrying  it  thru  were  worked 

gates.     English  hospitality  is  proverbial,  out     exceedingly     well — indeed,     almost 

The  tradition  was  not  dimmed   on  this  perfectly.     The  Eugenics  Education  So- 

occasion.      On   the   opening   evening   an  ciety  and  its  officers,  who  conceived  the 

inaugural  banquet  and  reception  at  the  idea  of  the  congress  and  made  it  in  fact 

Hotel   Cecil   brought  together   over  400  the  brilliant  success  that  it  was,  may  well 

guests,  including  many  of  the  most  dis-  be  proud  of  their  work,  and  of  what  they 

tinguished  persons  in  English  scientific,  have    done    for    the    promotion    of    the 

official   and    social    life.      On    following  cause  thru  this  congress.     Most   of  all, 

evenings    during    the    week    receptions  credit  is  due  to  that  wonderfully  efficient 

were  given  to  the  members  of  the  con-  organizer    and    executive,    the    honorary 

gress  by  the   Duchess  of   Marlborough,  secretary  of  the  Eugenics  Education  So- 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  ciety  and  the  congress,  Mrs.  Sibyl  Gotto. 

Orono,  Me. 


Caliban  in  the  Coal  Mines 

BY  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

God,  we  don't  like  to  complain ; 

We  know  that  the  mines  are  no  lark, 
But — there's  the  pools  from  the  rain, 

But — there's  the  cold  and  the  dark. 

God,  You  don't  know  what  it  is ; 

You,  in  Your  well-lighted  sky, 
Watching  a  meteor  whizz — 

Warm,  with  the  sun  always  by.     .     .     . 

God,  if  You  had  but  the  moon 

Stuck  in  Your  cap  for  a  lamp, 
Even  You'd  tire  of  it  soon 

Down  in  the   dark  and  the  damp.    .    .    . 

Nothing  but  blackness  above, 

And  nothing  that  moves  but  the  cars — 

God,  in  return  for  our  love, 
Fling  us  a  handful  of  stars ! 

New  York    City. 
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A    New    Novel    by    Maarten 

Maartens* 

We  never  blamed  him  for  taking  an- 
other name  and  writing  in  another  lan- 
guage. It  would  be  a  bother  to  have  to 
sign  checks  Joost  Marius  Willem  van 
der  Poorten-Schwartz.  And  if  he  had 
used  Dutch  as  his  literary  automobile  we 
could  not  have  read  his  novels  and  so 
would  have  missed  a  great  deal  of  en- 
joyment out  of  life.  We  have  read 
every  one  of  them,  beginning  with  "The 
Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,"  in  1889,  and 
that  was  long  before  we  were  hired  to 
read  novels.  He  has  Ibsen's  knack  of 
picking  up  a  little  group  of  people  any- 
where, in  any  little  Netherlandish  coun- 
try town,  and  making  of  them  cosmopol- 
itan characters,  in  whom  we  can  all  take 
an  interest,  in  whom  we  can  recognize 
our  own  neighbors  if  not  ourselves.  And 
this,  too,  without  destroying  their  indi- 
viduality by  a  process  of  generalization. 
He  does  not  fade  out  the  local  color  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  interesting  a  wider 
circle.  On  the  contrary,  he  paints  in  all 
he  can  with  true  Dutch  art,  knowing 
that  if  he  can  portray  real  human  beings 
somewhere  they  will  stand  transporta- 
tion anywhere.  For  example,  here  is  a 
lady  we  never  saw  but  whom  we  instant- 
ly recognize : 

"The  Dowager  Baroness  Bigi  van  Tietst- 
jumperadeel  en  Borrelhuyzen  nee  Countess 
Stemmert  was  known  all  over  Holland  for 
the  virtues  she  did  not  possess.  That  was 
the  one  supreme  cleverness  in  an  otherwise 
quite  stupid  and  ignorant  woman.  She  had 
built  up,  thru  judicious  patronage  of  pious 
toadies,  a  sort  of  account  current  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  A  few  of  her  own  circle 
knew  better  but  kept  silent  from  a  mixed 
feeling  of  clannishness  and  fear.  She  was 
wealthy,  lived  simply,  gave  largely,  and  had 
relatives  as  many  as  she  needed  and  yet  more 
who  needed  her.  Her  great  joy  thruout  life 
was  that  she  had  been  born  a  Countess  Stem- 
inert.  Her  fine  bearing  was  perhaps  a  little 
too  conscious  of  the  fad  :  it  suggested  that 
she  had  swallowed  the  traditional  poker.  But 
she  had  not:  the  poker  was  hereditary;  it 
had  been  swallowed  f<mr  centuries  ,-igo.  Her 
fine  head  stood  crowned  with  a  cloud  of  glor)  ; 
her  eagle  beak  was  at  once  suggestive  of  [m- 

*Evk.  />v  Maarten  Maartens.  New  York:  K.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.     $  1 . 3 s . 


perial  Rome  and  police  verso.  Her  black 
dress  must  have  cost  five  pounds  inclusive  of 
its  spectacular  train.  She  sat  in  the  midst 
of  her  half-moon  of  pale  daughters,  who  wor- 
shiped her  and  whose  life  she  rendered  an 
inferno,  while  she  deemed  it  a  purgatono." 

Maarten  Maartens  is  a  kindly  satirist, 
not  bitter  or  cynical  after  the  fashion  of 
our  younger  writers.  That  is  why  they 
let  him  live  in  Holland  and  write  about 
his  neighbors,  even  after  his  books  have 
been  translated  into  Dutch. 

We  are  not  saying  much  about  Eve 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not 
read  it  yet.  The  passage  quoted  above 
we  happened  upon  as  we  brushed  over 
the  leaves.  No  doubt,  if  the  finger  had 
caught  upon  any  other  than  page  132  we 
should  have  found  something  quite  as 
characteristic  and  delightful.  When  you 
have  known  an  author  as  long  as  we 
have  known  Maarten  Maartens,  and  he 
is  as  reliable  and  steady-minded  a  man 
as  Maarten  Maartens,  you  do  not  have 
to  read  his  latest  volume  before  com- 
mending it  to  your  friends  or  even  buy- 
ing it  yourself.  The  reason  why  we  are 
writing  this  review  in  advance  is  not  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  out  of  reading  the 
book.  Quite  the  contrary;  it  is  because 
we  want  to  get  the  review  out  of  the 
way  and  off  the  mind,  so  we  can  read 
the  book  at  our  leisure  and  in  an  unpro- 
fessional spirit,  taking  it  home  and  read- 
ing its  epigrams  and  choice  bits  of  char- 
acterization to  the  family  circle.  For  a 
book  of  Maarten  Maartens  is  something 
to  be  sipped  slowly  and  savored.  It  is 
not  one  of  these  modern  novels  that  have 
to  be  swallowed  at  a  gulp,  like  a  dose  of 
medicine,  because  if  you  stopped  to 
think  about  it  you  never  would  get  it 
down. 

Art  and  Environment 

It  is  an  oft  repeated  observation  that 
the  spirit  and  character  of  a  people  are 
most  fully  exprest  in  their  art,  but  the 
relationship  therein  asserted  has  usu- 
ally been  regarded  as  a  general  corre- 
spondence in  mental  equipment  and 
artistic  endeavor,  and  its  significance' 
has  been  exhausted  in  indicating  the  de- 
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gree  of  culture  attained.  Few  have  looked  gave  way  to  proficiency  of  thought,  for 
upon  the  characteristic  styles  as  due  to  the  dominating  influences  of  Greek  life 
certain  clearly  defined  racial  attributes  were  intellectual  insight,  power  and 
and  instincts.  Greek  art,  tor  example,  is  breadth.  Art  accordingly  became  versa- 
conceded  to  be  indicative  of  the  gulf  tile,  vital,  and  definitive,  a  source  of 
which  separated  tiie  Greek  civilization  ideas  as  well  as  an  expression  of  char- 
from    the    old    Babylonian,    but    writers  acter. 

generally  have  been  content  to  note  the  Especially  fruitful  is  Mr.  Phillipps's 
varying  power  of  these  peoples  to  appre-  study  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  he 
ciate  the  beautiful  and  to  emphasize  tne  finds  embodied  the  genius  of  the  north- 
resulting  excellence  or  defects  of  their  ern  nations.  Without  seeking  to  explain 
artistic  productions,  and  no  attempt  has  or  account  for  this  vigorous  and  fasci- 
been  successfully  made  to  point  out  the  nating  style,  the  author  interprets  its 
particular  racial  traits  tiiat  have  left  deepest  meaning  in  terms  of  personal 
their  indelible  stamp  in  tne  distinctive  energy  and  force.  The  pointed  arch,  the 
features  of  the  art  itself.  Mr.  Lisle  vaulted  ribs,  the  flying  buttresses,  the 
March  Phillipps,  in  his  stimulating  vol-  guiding  lines  and  moldings,  all  produce 
ume  of  essays  on  Art  and  Environment  *  in  the  observer  the  sense  of  energy  and 
enters  this  new  and  difficult  field  and  action,  and  manifest  the  invisible  strains 
traces  some  guiding  lines  with  remark-  continually  operating  in  the  structure, 
able  success.  His  familiarity  with  the  thus  proclaiming  in  unmistakable  terms 
history  and  criticism  of  art,  his  literary  the  virility,  individual  initiative  and  self- 
skill,  and  the  generous  molds  in  which  assertion  which  the  new  races  of  the 
his  thoughts  run,  are  serviceable  assets  North  were  contributing  to  the  world's 
in  taking  up  the  task  of  setting  forth  the  store  of  civilizing  influences.  Mr.  Phil- 
contrasting  social  and  racial  character-  lipps's  conclusions  are  worthy  of  careful 
istics  which  have  been  incorporated  and  consideration  and  his  volume  shows  the 
exprest  in  the  art  of  some  great  creative  possibility  of  so  relating  art  to  life  that 
epochs.  The  discussions  are  based  it  becomes  charged  with  interest  for  that 
mainly  on  architecture,  as  in  the  view  of  intelligent  multitude  who  find  no  pleas- 
the  author  this  is  the  most  representative  ure  in  classifying  into  schools  and  styles 
and  broadly  human  of  all  the  arts.  Egypt  and  reproducing  mummified  opinions  on 
furnishes    the    example    of    ancient   art,  the  different  types  of  excellency. 

and  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  this  sub-  ,,        ~    ,       ^            r  „               „     ,, 

4.  T\/r      nun-          j.  1         ^i  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France.      By  Mary 

ject  Mr.  Philhpps  takes  the  opportunity  £room  B'rJw      New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 

of  going  a  step  further,  and  shows  how  nam's  Sons.     Pp.  x,  280.     With  12  Illus- 

both  art  and  mental  makeup  are  deeply  trations.     $3.50. 

affected  if  not  controlled  by  natural  en-  In  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed 
vironment.  He  believes  that  a  careful  since  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  researches 
scrutiny  and  subtle  analysis  of  Egyptian  illuminated  the  romantic  life  of  Mary 
character  and  civilization  reveal  not  only  Tudor,  much  new  material  has  been  dis- 
the  fact  that  the  social,  intellectual  and  covered,  some  of  it  very  important,  in 
religious  life  of  the  Nile  Valley  was  the  piecing  together  of  mutilated  manu- 
faithfully  reflected  in  its  art,  but  that  scripts.  Of  this  Miss  Brown  appears  to 
both  art  and  life  were  dominated  by  the  have  taken  full  advantage.  And  she  has, 
tyranny  of  the  great  river.  The  benefi-  in  spite  of  the  labor  which  has  obviously 
cent  ebb  and  flow,  the  endless  repetition  been  expended  upon  the  work  and  of 
and  unvarying  routine,  on  which  hung  the  formidable  array  of  footnotes  thru 
the  very  thread  of  life,  produced  mental  which  inquisitive  students  may  check 
slavery  and  stagnation,  withdrew  from  statements  of  fact,  written  in  a  free  and 
art  its  needed  intellectual  stimulus,  and  sprightly  style,  s.ch  as  accords  well  with 
left  it  to  persist  in  primitive  and  archaic,  the  personal  character  of  the  story.  The 
not  to  say  childish  forms.  With  the  intimate  details  of  court  life  are  laid. be- 
coming of  the  Greeks  into  the  artistic  fore  us.  It  is  true  that  history,  which 
life  of  the  world,  proficiency  of  practice  used  to  delight  so  in  the  gossip  of  kings' 

: —  mistresses  and  in  the  subtle  transactions 

*Art  and  Environment.     By  Lisle  March  Philhpps.  .        ,.    .              .                                               .            .,      1j: 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $2.  of       diplomatists,       IlOW       OCCUpieS       ltselt 
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rather  with  the  deeper  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces;  that  the  world  in  which 
the  sister  of  Henry  VIII  moved  seems 
to  us  moderns  a  little  world  of  tinsel 
and  etiquet,  hardly  worth  the  attention 
which  investigators  have  bestowed  upon 
it.  Yet  any  faithful  picture  of  life  in 
another  age  has  a  compelling  interest, 
and  all  the  more  so  when  it  tells  the 
story  of  true  love  at  first  disappointed 
and  finally  triumphant.  Whose  sym- 
pathy will  not  go  out  to  Mary  after  the 
death  of  the  king  whom  she  had  married 
under  compulsion ;  separated  from  her 
countrymen,  confined  to  her  bed  for  six 
weeks  by  the  rigid  custom  of  the  court, 
with  drawn  curtains  and  subdued  candle 
light,  apprehensive  of  the  future,  long- 
ing for  Suffolk,  and  assailed  by  the  new 
king  with  proposals  which  were  "not 
according  with  mine  honour."  Miss 
Brown  has  added  quaintness  to  the  nar- 
rative by  quoting  freely  from  corre- 
spondence and  other  contemporary  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  hands  of  this  historian 
the  famous  romance  loses  none  of  the 
dramatic  quality  which  it  had  in  Major's 
popular  novel. 

The  Principal  Girl.     Bv  J.  C.  Snaith.      New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  new  novel  from,  Mr.  Snaith  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  interest  and  specula- 
tion. Will  it  be  serious?  Will  it  be 
whimsical?  That  it  will  be  original  and 
interesting  is  not  a  matter  of  question. 
The  Principal  Girl  is  worthy  of  the 
author  of  "Araminta."  It  is  a  pretty 
comedy  of  manners,  and  the  mutual 
jealousy  and  arrogance  of  the  respective 
families  of  the  "principal  girl,"  belong- 
ing to  an  "old  theatrical  family,"  and 
the  son  of  a  British  peer,  are  told  in  the 
gayest  and  most  charming  way.  ,  The 
hero  is  a  bit  stupid,  but  has  the  good 
sense  to  appreciate  a  girl  of  gold  when 
and  wherever  he  finds  her,  and  he  is  re- 
warded by  winning  a  sensible  and  capa- 
ble as  well  as  beautiful  wife,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  make  her  husband  a  successful 
politician,  There  are  numerous  sly  hits 
at  rival  novelists,  "Mr  G-lsw-thy,  Mr. 
H.  G.  W-lls  and  Mr.  Arnold  B-nn-tt," 
as  in  this  description  of  the  honeymoon  : 

"They  should  have  been  profoundly  weary 
of  one  another  bv   the    fourth   day   in    Paris, 

according  to   all   the   rules   of  the  panic       He 


should  have  discovered  that  she  was  shallow 
and  half-educated,  and  consequently  a  bit  of  a 
bore  when  she  brought  the  same  face  down- 
stairs three  mornings  consecutively  for  cafe 
au  lait.  She  should  have  discovered  that  he 
was  selfish  and  vain  .  .  .  and  that  he  saw 
already  what  a  fool  he  had 'made  of  himself. 
He  should  have  secretly  cursed  his  gods  for 
the  blindness  that  had  shackled  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  she  should  have  had  thoughts 
of  the  Seine,  and  have  given  them  expression. 
.  .  .  But  candor  forces  us  to  make  full  con- 
fession of  our  incompetence.  Because  none 
of  these  things  came  to  pass."  What  really 
imprest  the  beholder  was  the  "comeliness  of 
both ;  the  simple  pleasure  they  derived  from 
the  society  of  each  other;  their  abounding  joy 
in  being  allowed  to  walk  about  this  underrated 
planet." 

The  Red  Lane.  By  Holman  Day.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.      $1.35. 

Vetal  Beaulieu  is  a  saloonkeeper  on 
the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine.  He  is  a  rich  man,  and  educates 
his  daughter  Evangeline  at  a  convent 
school,  but  does  not  tell  her  how  he 
makes  his  money.  When  she  comes 
home  unexpectedly  she  is  doubly 
shocked,  for  it  is  a  night  of  wild  smug- 
gling and  the  movable  bar  on  the  boun- 
dary line  is  doing  a  rushing  business. 
Next  morning  Evangeline  leaves  home, 
if  one  may  call  it  home.  Before  she  is 
married  to  the  young  American  customs 
officer  who  stalks  heroically  thru  this 
romance  there  are  many  diverting  and 
moving  incidents.  Not  loving  and  smug- 
gling alone,  but  squatter  rights  and  evic- 
tions furnish  thrills.  The  character 
work  of  Mr.  Day  is  done  with  broad 
strokes  of  the  brush.  French  Canada 
furnishes  him  not  only  with  a  beautiful 
heroine,  but  with  several  villains  and  tin 
divers  picturesque  figures  without  whom 
no  such  tale  as  this  would  be  complete. 
And  it  is  an  exciting  tale,  too,  from  page 
one  onward. 

Where  There's  a  Will.  Bv  Mary  Robert- 
kinchart.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company.      $1.30. 

Since  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night" 
was  written  we  have  had  several  novels 
with  their  events  occurring  in  sanatoria  : 
most  of  them  gloomy  enough.  But  Mrs. 
Rinehart  succeeds  in  making  "Ho 
Sanatorium"  in  Where  There's  </  Will  a 
cheerful  and  exciting  place.  A  curious 
will  provides  thai  the  heir  of  the  old 
doctor  who  had  run  the  sanatorium  must 
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conduct  the  place  successfully  for  two 
months  or  lose  his  heritage.  The  heir  is 
missing,  but  a  double  is  engaged  to  take 
his  place, -and  the  reforms,  hygienic  and 
medical,  the  pseudo-proprietor  inaugu- 
rates, together  with  one  of  the  author's 
most  intricate  plots,  make  a  sufficiently 
adventurous  story,  enlivened  with  con- 
siderable humor  of  an  obvious  kind. 
"Start  any  excitement  in  a  sanatorium, 
and  one  and  all  they'll  dip  their  ther- 
mometers in  hot  water  and  swear  they've 
got  fever !"  We  wonder  how  the  pa- 
tients at  the  Hope  Sanatorium  survived 
all  the  excitement  that  prevailed  there 
during  the  two  fateful  months  of  proba- 
tion. 

The  Nets.      By  Stuart  Henry.      New  York: 
Brentano's.      $1.25. 

What  is  the  use  of  spending  time  and 
money  in  going  to  Paris?  You  only  see 
the  outside  of  things,  after  all ;  not  much 
more  than  you  can  get  from  a  set  of 
picture  postals.  But  if  you  buy  and  read 
Mr.  Henry's  novel,  which  you  can  do  for 
less  expenditure  of  money  and  time  than 
the  cheapest  expedition  planned  by  Mr. 
Cook  and  his  son,  you  will  get  an  inside 
view  of  French  life  such  as  you  would 
not  be  likely  to  acquire  in  many  years  of 
residence.  Mr.  Henry  loves  his  Paris 
and  delights  to  linger  at  the  street  cor- 
ner, noting  quaint  characters  and  charac- 
teristics, listening  for  curious  idioms. 
How  he  managed  to  live  long  enough  in 
Paris  to  learn  it  so  well  and  yet  preserve 
the  tourist's  na'ive  wonder  at  all  he  sees 
and  hears  is  a  mystery.  But,  naturally, 
a  loitering  spectator  like  Mr.  Henry  is 
no  fit  companion  for  the  reader  who 
wants  a  sensation  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter  and  a  plot  so  thick  that  it  can 
be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Heritage.  By  Valentina  Hawtrey.   New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.      $1.30. 

.  If  English  life  were  really  what  is 
portrayed  in  English  novels  we  should 
despair  of  the  country — or  rather  we 
should  not  care  a  snap  what  became  of 
such  a  sordid,  mercenary  and  material- 
istic people  as  the  English  make  them- 
selves out  to  be.  Fortunately,  we  know 
them  better  than  they  appear  to  know 
themselves.  In  this  novel,  as  in  a  thou- 
sand others,  the  question  of  who  has  in- 


herited an  estate  is  the  dominant  motive, 
and  marriages  are  made,  friendships 
broken,  homes  ruined  and  professions 
chosen,  all  with  that  in  view.  But  such 
maligning  of  the  British  character  is 
common  to  most  British  authors,  and  we 
have  no  other  fault  to  find  with  this 
novel.  It  is  a  clean  and  well  told  tale, 
with  clearly  portrayed  characters. 

The  Gift  of  Abou  Hassan.     By  Francis  Perry 
Elliott.   Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.   $1.25. 

To  those  readers  who  are  tired  of 
realism  in  their  novels  this  little  tale  may 
be  recommended  on  that  ground  at  least. 
A  magic  rug  possessing  the  power  of 
making  any  one  who  stept  on  it  invisible 
is  a  strange  bit  of  stage  property  to  in- 
troduce into  a  love  story  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  one  fraught  with  in- 
teresting possibilities.  Some  of  these 
possibilities  are  utilized  from  time  to 
time  to  help  the  lovers  out  of  tight  places 
and  to  help  the  girl's  dragonish  old  aunt 
into  them.  The  eccentric  plot  and  the 
more  eccentric  characters  raise  the  read- 
er's hopes  unduly  at  first  and  he  is  sorry 
to  see  the  story  lapse  into  commonplace 
farce  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book. 

Campus  Days.      By  Ralph  D.   Paine.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

These  stories  of  Yale  college  life  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Owen  Johnson  be- 
cause they  are  so  strikingly  different 
from  "Stover  at  Yale."  Here  there  is 
lacking  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  college  tradition. 
Yale  athletics,  Yale  spirit,  Yale  patriot- 
ism remain  all  but  unquestioned  idols. 
Not  quite  unquestioned,  for  in  at  least 
two  stories  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  mores  of  the  college  and  those  of 
an  individual.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  triumph  goes  to  the  former.  That 
the  reigning  spirit  of  the  great  univer- 
sity has  strong  powers  for  good  is  wit- 
nessed in  these  tales,  which  blossom  with 
oases  of  loyalty,  courage  and  sterling 
friendship,  and  make  the  book  senti- 
mental in  the  best  sense.  The  humor  of 
the  book  is  not  that  happy-go-lucky 
exaggeration  which  we  associate  nowa- 
days with  the  name  of  Siwash,  but  a 
quieter  and  more  conventional  type  ap- 
propriate to  the  older  and  more  histor- 
ical   institution.      Whether    the    reader 
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cares  for  campus  short  stories,  of  which 
we  have  had  so  many  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples, or  not,  at  least  he  cannot  say  less 
for  this  book  than  ''well  done  of  its 
kind." 

Literary  Notes 

...  .A  new  popular  edition  of  Business:  The 
Heart  of  the  Nation,  by  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell, vice-presidential  candidate  of  the  Social- 
ist party,  is  announced  by  the  John  Lane  Co. 

....Lester  G.  Hornby,  a  young  American 
who  has  already  won  a  reputation  as  an  etch- 
er, and  who  has  illustrated  books  on  Paris  and 
New  York,  has  drawn  a  series  of  pen  pictures 
for  T.  Russell  Sullivan's  Boston,  New  and 
Old,  announced  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

....Our  colored  contemporary,  The  Crisis, 
New  York,  issues  a  "Woman's  Suffrage  Num- 
ber" for  September.  None  can  plead  with 
more  force  against  the  injustice  of  discrim- 
ination against  a  sex  than  those  who  have  felt 
the  injustice  of  discrimination  against  a  race. 

....The  organization,  the  doctrines  and  the 
psychology  of  the  Mohammedan  Dervish.es  of 
Turkey  have  found  an  English  interpreter  in 
Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett,  who  writes  Mysticism 
and  Magic  in  Turkey.  The  volume  has  nu- 
merous illustrations,  and  is  published  by  Scrib- 
ners  ($1.75)- 

....A  second  edition  of  Side-Lights  of  Na- 
ture in  Quill  and  Crayon,  to  which  Edward 
Tickner  Edwardes  brought  the  quill,  and 
George  C.  Haite  the  crayon,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($x).  The  au- 
thors are  disciples  of  Gilbert  White,  of  Sel- 
bourne,  and  bring  both  observation  and  fine 
poetic  instinct  to  their  work,  which  has  more 
than  ordinary  charm. 

...  .A  glorified  Deadwood  Dick  story  of  the 
old  frontier  centered  round  the  loves  of  Ser- 
geant "Brick"  Haines  and  Molly  McDonald, 
daughter  of  the  commandant  of  a  military  post 
in  Kansas,  is  written  by  Randall  Parrish  in  his 
Molly  McDonald  (McClurg;  $1.35).  The  pe- 
riod is  that  of  the  "Indian  wars  of  1876,  and 
among  other  episodes  arc  a  staple  coach  at- 
tack by  Indians,  an  abduction,  and  a  final  res- 
cue by  General   Custe'- 

....Those  who  wish  concrete  information 
about  industrial  education  as  it  has  grown  up 
in  different  cities  of  the  Umtcd  States  should 
note  Examples  of  Industrial  Education,  by 
Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt.  The  author  analyzes 
economic   and   social   elements   of  the   general 


problem  and  gives  an  illuminating  account 
of  the  growth  of  special  types  of  industrial 
education,  such  as  those  of  the  trade  school, 
the  continuation  school  and  the  vocational 
high  school,  to  meet  special  social  needs  in 
various  American  cities.  The  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  agricultural  education  (Ginn; 
$1.25). 

....A  two  years'  course  in  English  compo- 
sition has  been  prepared  by  Charles  Lane 
Hanson,  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  High  School 
in  Boston  (Ginn;  90  cents).  The  author  has 
been  successful  in  organizing  fresh  material 
for  skilfully  differentiated  practical  exercises. 
He  has  designed  the  book  for  the  first  two 
years  of  "any  high  school." 

.  . .  .Visitors  to  Edinburgh  remember  the 
monument  erected  on  George  IV  Bridge  to 
the  devoted  Skye  terrier  who  lingered  for 
twelve  years  by  the  grave  of  his  master  in 
Old  Greyfriars,  until  at  his  death  his  body 
was  laid  in  the  same  grave.  The  little  dog 
has  at  last  been  made  the  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Eleanor  Atkinson,  Greyfriars  Bobby  (Har- 
pers ;  $1.20). 

.  . .  .The  fall  list  of  the  John  Lane  Company 
includes  several  volumes  of  translations  of 
works  by  Anatole  France:  The  Aspirations 
of  Jean  Scrvien,  The  Opinions  of  Je- 
rome Coignard.  My  Eriend's  Book,  Jocasta 
atid  the  Famished  Cat,  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Rcine  Pedauque,  On  Life  and  Letters  (sec- 
ond series),  and  The  Gods  are  Thirsty — "Les 
Dieux  ont  Soif" — the  new  novel  of  the  French 
Revolution  recently  discussed  here  as  The 
Gods  Thirst. 

....In  The  Hamlet  Problem  and  Its  Solu- 
tion (Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd;  $1)  Em- 
erson Venable  endeavors  to  read  reason  and 
harmony  into  the  play  by  treating  it  as  a 
psychological  study.  A  much  simpler  expla- 
nation of  the  inconsistencies  of  Hamlet  is.  that 
Shakespeare  as  usual  picked  up  various  frag- 
ments of  old  stories,  some  as  old  as  the  Ve- 
das,  and  stuck  them  together,  being  at  the 
time  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  remove  all 
traces  of  incongruity.  But  this  is  something 
Mr.  Venable  does  not  take  into  consideration. 

....The  life  of  William  Prvor  Letchwofth, 
the  founder  of  Craig  Colony  and  of  Letch- 
worth  Village,  for  epileptics,  is  issued  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  ($2).  Mr.  Letch- 
worth's  devotion  to  public  benevolence,  espe- 
cially in  the  forms  of  "child-saving,"  and  of 
improved  treatment  of  the  insane  and  epileptic 
was  life-long;  and  his  philanthropy  was  in- 
spired by  those  higher  aims  which  are  states- 
manlike  and    scientific.       More    recently    Mr. 
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Letchworth's  name  has  become  familiar  thru 
his  gift  tc  the  State  of  New  York  of  his 
beautiful  estate  on  the  Genesee  River,  called 
"Glen  Iris,"  to  be  maintained  forever  as  a 
public  park  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned  to  be  the 
author  of  this  biography  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
monial to  its  literary  method  and  quality. 

.  . .  .Our  Baby,  by  Ralph  Oakley  Clock  (Ap- 
.  pletons ;  $1.25),  treats  of  that  most  important 
member  of  a  normal  family,  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  style,  clear  enough  for  the 
average  mother  to  understand,  yet  from  a 
modern  scientific  standpoint.  The  "qualifica- 
tions of  a  nursemaid,"  given  by  Doctor  Clock, 
suggest  some  things  that  the  mother  herself 
should  be,  and  the  desirability  of  her  caring 
for  her  own  baby  as  much  as  possible. 

....Future  biographers  ot  the  great  Napo- 
leon's elder  brother  will  find  material  in  the 
Lettres  d'Exil  Inedites  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
edited  by  Hector  Fleischmann,  who  has  re- 
produced manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Baron  de  Meneval  (Paris:  Charpentier  et  Fas- 
quelle;  3  francs  50).  These  letters  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Spain  were  written  from  the  United 
States,  England  and  Italy,  1825-1844.  Their 
only  interest  will  be  for  the  biographer  and  the 
close  student  of  political  history,  for  they  are 
singularly  wanting  in  personality.  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  furnished  by  M.  Fleisch- 
mann are  admirably  thoro. 

....It  has  often  been  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  possible  ever  to  add  anything  to  our 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  even  those  who  re- 
gard the  canon  as  theoretically  open  have  an- 
swered that  practically  no  change  could  ever 
be  made.  Now  the  investigations  of  Prof. 
C.  C.  Torrey  have  certainly  resulted  in  re- 
storing a  half  chapter  or  so  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  book  of  Ezra,  but  has  been  lost 
for  centuries  from  all  Western  versions  of 
the  Bible,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  inserted  in  its 
rightful  place.  The  lost  portion  fell  out  at 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  and  it  is  need- 
ed there  to  throw  light  on  the  story  that  fol- 
lows, and  relieve  the  account  of  some  diffi- 
culties if  not  absurdities  which  are  inherent 
in  the  present  reading.  Prof.  Torrey's  entire 
volume  of  Ezra  Studies  is  full  of  interesting 
material  on  the  original  arrangement,  contents 
and  historical  character  of  the  work  of  the 
Chronicler.  These  studies  are  examples  of 
the  highest  type  of  scholarship  and  careful 
investigation,  and  it  is  not  often  that  technical 
work  secures  such  large  practical  results  as 
are  here  found.  (University  of  Chicago  Press: 
$1.50.) 


Pebbles 

"Now  they  are  trying  to  make  the  cactus 
edible." 

"I  don't  think  we  need  a  vegetable  shad." — 
Washington  Herald. 

"Did  you  get  your  shirt  back  from  the 
laundry  ?'" 

"Yes,  but  not  the  front."— New  York 
American. 

"I  had  a  queer  experience  last  night.  A 
mouse   ran  up  my  trousers  leg,   and" 

"Gee,  didn't  it  scare  you?'' 

"No ;  you  see,  my  trousers  were  hanging 
on  a  chair."' — New  York  American. 

"Say,  dad,  remember  that  s.tory  you  told 
me  about  when  you  were  expelled  from  col- 
lege?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  was  just  thinking,  dad,  how  true  it 
is  that  history  repeats  itself." — New  York 
World. 

Three  boys  from  Yale,  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard were  in  a  room  when  a  lady  entered. 
The  Yale  boy  asked  languidly  if  some  fellow 
ought  not  to  give  a  chair  to  the  lady;  the 
Princeton  boy  slowly  brought  one,  and  the 
Harvard  boy  deliberately  sat  down  in  it. — 
Life. 

they're  wearing  'em  that  way. 

Fair  ladies  sigh  for  liberty,  protest  against 
Man's  sway, 

Amd  mutter  that  Male  Tyranny  will  soon  have 
had  its  day. 

But  where  is  she  who  would  be  free,  nor 
further  homage  pay 

At  Fashion's  shrine?  I'd  make  her  mine  if 
she  would   never  say: 

"I  know  this  hat  is  hideous,  but  they're  wear- 
ing 'em  this   way !" 

I'd  not  object  should  she  omit  to  honor   and 

obey, 
If  but  my  girl  should  have  the  wit  to  scorn 

that  foolish  "they.'' 
But  sleeves  may  wax  and  sleeves  may  wane, 

or  basques  come  back  to  stay, 
Stocks  coincide  with  girdles  wide — were  arms 

not  in  the  way — 
Ere  one  shall   find   fair   maids   with   mind   to 

say  Dame  Fashion  "Nay." 

Hats   may   be   flats,    hats   may  be    sharps,   or 

something  in  between ; 
A  deep  small-gray  may  be  au  fait,  or  a   real 

June  bug  green. 
But  where   "They"  lead  'twere  vain  to  plead 

with  Jane  or  Geraldine 
To  stay  behind,  so  be  resigned  when  she  shall 

smile  and  say: 
"It's  aw'fly  unbecoming,  but  They're  wearing 

'em  this  way.'  " 
"You  wouldn't  want  me  to  look  queer  ?" 
"Of   course   not;   no,   indeed,  my  dear!" 
They're  Wearing  'em  That  Way. 
— M.  Madison  Lee,  in  Nezv  York  Times. 
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Vermont's  Election 

The  first  election  by  which  could  be 
measured  the  effect,  at  the  polls,  of  the 
national  nominations  recently  made  by 
the  old  parties,  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
new  party  movement,  was  the  one  held 
on  the  3d  in  Vermont.  September  elec- 
tions of  State  officers  there,  in  Presi- 
dential years,  have  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  barometer.  When  the  Septem- 
ber Republican  plurality  has  fallen  be- 
low 25,000,  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
President  has  followed  in  November. 
The  Republican  plurality  was  31,559  in 
1904  and  29,654  in  1908.  In  1884  it  was 
reduced  to  22,704,  and  in  1892  it  was 
only  19,702.  This  year  there  was  a  new 
party,  in  support  of  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  others  made  an  aggressive  and 
exciting  campaign. 

When  the  count  was  completed  it  was 
seen  that  the  Republican  party  was  di- 
vided ;  that  the  two  factions  had  cast 
42,059  votes;  that  this  number  showed  a 
plurality,  over  the  Democratic  total,  of 
21,709;  and  that  the  Democratic  vote  had 
been  increased.  Comparison  is  made 
with  the  results  of  the  election   in   Sep- 


tember, 1908.     The  figures  are  given  be- 
low : 

1908.  1912. 

Republican    45,598  26,259 

Roosevelt   Progressive    15,800 

Democratic    15,593  20,350 

Prohibitionist    918  1,443 

Socialist    547  1,181 

The  new  party's  votes  were  drawn 
from  the  Republican  party.  We  can  find 
no  evidence  that  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  Democrats  yielded  to  the  ap- 
peals and  arguments  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
ex-Senator  Beveridge  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  organization.  In 
fact,  it  is  admitted  that  substantially  all 
of  the  15,800  had  been  Republicans.  The 
Democratic  party  suffered  no  loss,  but  its 
vote  showed  a  gain  of  4,397,  or  27J/2  per 
cent.,  since  1908,  and  an  addition  of  16*^ 
per  cent,  to  its  vote  in  19 10,  which  was 
17,425.  If  all  the  Republicans  had  stood 
together,  their  plurality  (21,709)  would 
have  fallen  below  the  traditional  limit  of 
national  safety.  But  their  party  was  di- 
vided. 

This  division  and  the  Democratic  gain 
are  the  important  and  impressive  features 
of  the  election.  The  new  party's  15,800 
votes  were  37  per  cent,  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Republican  total.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt says  that  a  considerable  number  of 
men  told  him  they  intended  to  support 
the  Republican  State  ticket,  but  would 
vote  for  him  in  November.  It  should  be 
said  that  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft's  reci- 
procity agreement  with  Canada  moved 
some  of  those  who  did  support  that 
State  ticket.  Is  there  to  be  a  similar  di- 
vision of  the  Republican  party  in  othei 
States  at  the  national  election  in  Novem- 
ber, and,  if  so,  how  will  that  election  be 
affected  by  it?  Mr.  Taft  cannot  afford 
to  lose  37  per  cent,  of  the  normal  Repub- 
lican vote.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
result  at  the  polls  in  Vermont  indicates 
the  election  of  Governor  Wilson.  The 
Democratic  party  is  united.  There  was 
ii"  perceptible  Roosevelt  defection  in 
Vermont.  We  see  no  signs  of  any  else- 
where. There  is  no  indication  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  recent  attitude  toward  the 
negro  will  draw  to  him  the  votes  of 
white  I  )cmocrats  in  the  South. 

lie  must  know  that  lie  himself  cannot 
elected.  There  are  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers sanguine  enough  to  predict   vie 
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tory  for  him,  but  he  and  the  politicians  tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It 
near  him  are  not  deceiving  themselves  had  been  rumored  that  this  address  was 
about  this.  He  can  only  expect  or  hope  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for 
to  cause  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Taft.  Is  that  it  would  announce  the  discovery  of 
his  aim  ?  He  must  know  that  the  defeat  proofs  of  spontaneous  generation ;  and 
of  Mr.  Taft  by  such  a  defection  as  may  since  the  speaker,  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer, 
be  measured  or  indicated  by  the  result  had  for  thirteen  years  occupied  the  chair 
in  Vermont  would  elect  not  only  a  Dem-  of  physiology  at  Edinburgh  University, 
ocratic  President  but  also  a  Democratic  and  was  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
Congress.  He  was  saying  in  his  public  Quarterly  Journal  of  Experimental 
addresses  last  week  that  the  abolition  of  Physiology  and  many  books  on  histology 
tariff  protection  would  be  disastrous  to  and  anatomy,  such  an  announcement 
our  industries,  that  enforcement  of  the  from  him  would  receive  more  considera- 
Democratic  doctrine  concerning  the  tar-  tion  than  is  ordinarily  accorded  to  re- 
iff  would  be  ruinous.  But  his  new  party  ports  of  abiogenesis. 
movement,  as  he  must  know,  tends  to  But  now  that  we  have  the  text  of  the 
give  full  power,  executive  and  legisla-  address,  published  in  full  in  Science  of 
tive,  to  the  party  that  is  committed  to  September  6,  we  can  see  that  it  contains 
the  policy  which  he  denounces.  He  nothing  new  or  startling.  Professor 
would  have  the  great  incorporated  com-  Schafer  simply  restates  the  argument  for 
binations  supervised  and  regulated  by  a  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life,  doubt- 
Federal  Commission,  but  his  new  party  less  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
movement  is  really  in  the  interest  of  a  present  drift  of  biology  toward  vitalism, 
party  whose  views  as  to  the  treatment  that  is,  toward  the  view  that  the  ordi- 
of  these  combinations  are  sharply  at  va-  nary  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  are 
riance  with  his.  Among  those  who  in-  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  processes 
tend  to  desert  their  old  party  and  to  vote  of  life,  but  that  there  is  also  in  living  be- 
for  the  new  party's  nominees  there  must  ings  some  additional  directing  and  co-or- 
be  many  who  realize  that  these  nominees  dinating  force.  Apart  from  this  the  ad- 
will  not  be  elected,  and  that  another  dress  contains  an  interesting  summary  of 
party  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  their  ac-  the  remarkable  progress  made  recently  in 
tion.  We  are  not  saying,  nor  do  we  be-  physiological  chemistry,  particularly  the 
lieve,  that  the  election  of  Governor  Wil-  discovery  that  the  insignificant  looking 
son  would  be  a  calamity.  His  party  glands  of  the  human  body,  which  sur- 
showed  wisdom  in  nominating  so  good  geons  were  formerly  inclined  to  regard 
a  man.  Our  reasons  for  opposing  the  as  useless,  because  they  did  not  see  any 
party  have  recently  been  exprest.  But  use  for  them,  are  in  reality  of  vital  im- 
those  Republicans  who  are  intending  to  portance  since  they  secrete  and  send  out 
vote  indirectly  for  the  Governor  and  his  to  all  parts  of  the  body  chemical  corn- 
party  should  know  just  what  they  are  pounds  of  comparatively  simple  struc- 
doing.  We  cannot  see  that  there  is  any-  ture  known  as  "hormones,"  which  serve 
thing  to  be  gained,  for  the  promotion  of  to  stir  into  activity  the  various  organs, 
progressive  projects  or  for  the  general  There  is  nothing  sensational  or  irre- 
welfare,  by  cutting  the  Republican  party  ligious  in  Professor  Schafer's  belief  that 
in  two  and  causing  an  enduring  bitter-  life  originated  in  a  gradual  transforma- 
ness  in  the  relations  of  the  severed  parts,  tion  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter  and 

this  into  organized  living  beings.      The 

The   Origin   of   Life  on^  alternative  hypothesis  to  this  which 

has  been  brought  forward  is  the  one  ad- 
Beware  of  the  press  agent !  Many  a  vocated  by  Kelvin  and  Arrhenius,  that 
good  play  and  book  has  had  its  reception  the  germs  of  life  might  have  been 
spoiled-  by  advance  notices  arousing  ex-  brought  from  some  other  planet  in  me- 
pectations  which  could  not  be  fulfilled,  teorites  or  floating  free  in  space  and  pro- 
Science  is  liable  to  the  same  misfortune  pelled  by  radiant  energy.  This  is  ap- 
as  is  shown  by  the  popular  disappoint-  parently  not  impossible,  but  it  seems  a 
ment  in  the  presidential  address  at  the  very  violent  assumption,  much  harder  of 
Dundee  meeting  of  the  British  Associa-  acceptance  than  the  other,  that  of  abio- 
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genesis.  For  the  wall  between  the  or- 
ganic and  the  inorganic  has  been  broken 
down  completely  and  that  between  the 
living  and  non-living  is  being  tunneled 
into  from  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  been  able  to  construct  artificially 
such  complex  organic  molecules  as  sugar 
and  protein.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  produce  in  silicious 
and  metallic  solutions  mimic  cells  which 
grow,  move,  put  forth  pseudopodia, 
select  their  food,  propagate  by  fission, 
and  assume  many  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

But  while  we  are  not  able  to  disprove 
Professor  Schafer's  theory  that  trans- 
formations of  non-living  into  living  ma- 
terial may  be  taking  place  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  absolutely  no  experimental 
evidence  that  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
gap  between  the  most  complex  synthetic 
molecules  and  the  simplest  living  pro- 
toplasm is  so  great  that  we  cannot  even 
imagine  how  it  may  be  bridged. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  on 
Haeckel,  printed  in  The  Independent 
of  August  22,  a  belief  in  spontaneous 
generation  was  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  regarded  as  quite 
compatible  with  the  Christian  faith,  in- 
deed as  so  far  forming  a  part  of  it  that 
one  who  disbelieved  it  might  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  heretic.  In  discussing  the 
presidential  address,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
who  is  not  only  an  eminent  physicist,  but 
a  pronounced  spiritist,  did  not  question 
the  possibility  of  producing  living  mate- 
rial in  the  laboratory,  altho  he  thought 
that  even  then  the  real  nature  of  what  we 
know  as  vitality  would  still  elude  us. 
Bishop  Welldon,  former  Headmaster  of 
Harrow,  said : 

"There  is  nothing  in  Professor  Schafer's 
address  which  ought  to  excite  the  slightest 
opposition  or  uneasiness  to  the  mind  of  any 
Christian." 

But  he  also  says    in    somewhat  peculiar 
language : 

"I  am  afraid  the  key  to  the  great  problem 
still  remains  and  is  likely  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Providence." 

Judging  from  this  remark  we  are 
"afraid"  that  Bishop  Welldon  is  one  of 
those  theologians  who  see  the  hand  of 
God  only  in  what  is  inexplicable  by  nat- 
ural law.     This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine, 


quite  too  much  like  the  identification  of 
the  Deity  with  Spencer's  Unknowable. 
It  is  the  faith  of  the  Christian  that  God 
is  not  altogether  unknowable  and  that 
knowledge  of  his  nature  and  purposes  is 
revealed  to  us  by  the  study  of  science  as 
well  as  by  other  means. 

The  Progressive  Party  in  New 

York 

Shrewdness  is  good,  but  luck  is  some- 
times better.     The  cackling  of  a  goose 
saved  Rome,  as  ex-Policeman  "Suspen- 
der Jack"   McGee  told  the   Progressive 
party   convention   in   Syracuse   last   Fri- 
day, and  he  saved  the  party  from  initial 
disruption  by  nominating,  after  the  nom- 
inations had  been  closed  and  they  were 
about  to  begin  voting,  Oscar  S.   Straus 
for  Governor.     The  two  candidates  pre- 
viously  named,   both    worthy   men,    had 
such  persistent  supporters  that  a  factional 
fight  was  on,  and  the  disappointed  ones 
were  likely  to  leave  disgruntled ;  when, 
like  a  bull  moose  in  a  hickory  copse,  in 
rushed  Jack  McGee  and,  amid  laughter 
at   his   odd   appearance,    which   changed 
speedily   to    wild    cheers,    he    nominated 
for  Governor  Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  convention.     It  was 
a  stroke  of  genius,  or  of  unconscious  in- 
stinct wiser  than  wisdom.     The  shrewd 
leaders,   with  Mr.   Roosevelt,  shrewdest 
of  the  shrewd  and  more  versed  in  po- 
litical wisdom,  had  agreed  on  Controller 
Prendergast,    the    best    candidate    they 
could   think  of,   and   then   this   ignorant 
butter-in    antlered    his    way    thru    and 
across    their    wisest    schemes    and    beat 
them   all   to   a    frazzle.     So   our   mucfri- 
honored  Oscar  S.  Straus  was  nominated 
by    acclamation,    without    one    negative, 
and  "Suspender  Jack"  won  the  day.    We 
have  not  seen  a  more  spectacular  scene 
since  at  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee  Herve 
Riel,  before  Admiral  Dumfreville  and  all 
his  officers 

"out  stept,   instruck  amid   all  these 

— A  captain?  a  lieutenant?  a  mate— first,  sec- 
ond, third? 

No  such  man  of  mark  and  meet 

With  his  betters  to  compete! 

Rut  a  simple  Breton  sailor,  prest  by  Tourville 
for  the   fleet, 

A  poor  coasting  pilot  he,  Hcrve  Riel  the 
Croisickese," 
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but  who  saved  the  fleet  from  capture. 
So  give  honor,  if  not  verse,  to  "Suspen- 
der Jack,"  the  policeman. 

The  nomination  is  an  admirable  one. 
No  one  can  say  a  word  against  Oscar  S. 
Straus.  He  was  in  Roosevelt's  Cabinet. 
He  was  twice  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
when  special  diplomacy  was  required. 
He  is  a  Jew  by  birth  and  faith,  and  yet, 
when  nominated  by  an  amusing  and  un- 
conscious irony,  the  convention  burst 
into  singing  "Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers, Marching  as  to  War,  With  the 
Cross  of  Jesus,  Going  on  Before."  Mr. 
Straus  will  not  soon  hear  the  last 
of  that  from  those  of  his  faith. 
And  yet  he  was  familiar  with  the  tune 
and  words,  for  he  learned  his  letters  in 
a  Baptist  Sunday  school  in  Georgia.  He 
is  and  has  been  an  independent  in  poli- 
tics, having  been  both  a  Republican  and 
a  Democrat  in  his  career,  without  losing 
any  one's  respect.  He  will  have  a  strong 
Hebrew  support,  and  his  interest  in  labor 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  among  ar- 
tisans. 

We  have  no  word  against  the  plat- 
form, except  in  its  call  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Reciprocity  Act.  It  shows  how  much 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform  by 
legislation  without  amending  the  Consti- 
tution. We  do  not  need  so  much  easy 
and  speedy  tinkering  with  constitutions 
as  we  do  the  use  of  the  methods  of 
amendment  we  already  have.  There  is 
no  better  way  than  that  of  Ohio,  by 
which  at  a  fixt  term,  say  twenty  years, 
a  constitutional  convention  is  automatic- 
ally called  to  formulate  amendments  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people.  This  plat- 
form calls  for  a  constitutional  convention 
and  this  is  certainly  needed  for  the 
State.  We  advise  all  coming  State  con- 
ventions, of  whatever  party,  studiously 
to  peruse  the  platform  adopted  by  this 
Roosevelt  convention,  for  its  reforms 
are  generally  non-partisan,  and  can  be 
adopted  by  any  party.  Tho  it  is  silent 
on  the  tariff,  it  is  exceedingly  broad.  It 
gathers  in  the  reforms  needed  and  is  a 
great  credit  to  its  constructors.  We 
venture  to  give  special  credit  for  it  to 
Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  also  to 
Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  who 
was  nominated  as  one  of  the  two  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.      We  cannot 


here  individually  discuss  the  half  hun- 
dred and  more  planks  in  the  platform, 
but  among  those  less  generally  discussed 
than  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
we  mention  that  for  a  permanent  bureau 
to  draft  legislation  and  publish  recom- 
mendations in  advance  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature.  We  also  observe  that 
it  does  what  we  blamed  the  Progressive 
national  convention  for  not  doing — urges 
enforcement  by  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
State  laws  against  discrimination  because 
of  color  or  race.  It  also  pledges  its  can- 
didates in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  Its 
treatment  of  the  immigrant  problems  is 
courteous,  if-  not  very  definite.  It  is 
strong  on  all  labor  and  industrial  ques- 
tions, but  not  in  any  way  obstreperous. 
We  also  seem  to  observe  the  influence  of 
clear  legal  judgment  in  questions  that 
relate  to  legal  procedure,  in  which  re- 
forms are  much  needed,  as  all  jurists 
admit. 

We  shall  now  learn  what  pointers 
Maine,  following  Vermont,  has  to  give 
us  in  the  coming  Presidential  election. 
But  it  is  the  great  States,  and  particular- 
ly New  York,  that  are  to  decide  in  No- 
vember. The  Progressive  movement  is 
strong  enough  to  split,  if  not  shatter,  the 
Republican  party ;  and  is  fitted,  if  not 
designed,  to  make  Democratic  success 
sure. 

English  Land  and  English   Folk 

The  Hon.  Francis  Neilson,  member  of 
Parliament  and  president  of  the  English 
League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values, 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that,  con- 
trary to  reports  circulated  in  America, 
the  new  English  Insurance  Act  is  work- 
ing marvelously  well.  He  regards  it, 
however,  not  as  a  solution  of  anv  social 
problem,  but  merely  as  a  temporarv  ex- 
pedient, a  palliative  for  an  evil  condition 
until  radical  remedies  can  be  applied. 
This  is  the  view  of  it  held  also  bv  its 
author,  Lloyd  George,  who,  we  are  as- 
sured, hopes  to  associate  his  name  with 
more  thorogoing  measures. 

Mr.  Neilson  is  better  known  in  this 
country  as  an  actor  and  plavwright  than 
as  a  statesmen.  He  is,  however,  a  seri- 
ous-minded man,  whose  views  of  human 
life  are  by  no  means  revealed  in  "A  But- 
terfly on  the  Wheel."     He  came  of  hurrK 
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ble  English  folk,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen began  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world  as  a  clerk  in  the  Washington  Mar- 
ket in  this  city,  and  he  has  never  lost  his 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  people.  Now, 
as  a  man  who  has  arrived,  he  is  throw- 
ing himself  with  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness into  a  struggle  which  he  believes  is 
nothing  less  than  a  social  revolution,  al- 
tho,  happily,  a  quiet  and  bloodless  one. 

The  opinion  of  such  a  man  upon  the 
social-industrial  situation  in  Western 
civilization  is  worth  more  than  that  of  a 
hundred  mere  onlookers,  and  it  is  safe 
to  take  seriously  Mr.  Neilson's  predic- 
tion that  the  vast  resources  of  English 
land  will  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  be  made  available  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  English  people. 

The  program  of  the  League  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  is  essentially 
that  which  Henry  George  set  forth  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  It  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Ricardian  law  of 
rent  is  a  true  account  of  the  relation  of 
land  values  to  all  other  values,  and  to  the 
sum  total  of  business  enterprise.  A  tax 
on  the  rental  value  of  land  is  not  added 
to  the  prices  that  consumers  have  to  pay 
for  commodities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prices  paid  for  the  produce  or  the  use  of 
land  determine  its  rental  value.  A  tax 
on  rental  value,  therefore,  merely  com- 
pels the  owner  to  improve  and  utilize 
land  up  to  its  full  economic  value,  in- 
stead of  holding  it  apart  from  use  for 
speculation  or  merely  sentimental  rea- 
sons. 

England  has  thousands  of  idle  acres  of 
rich  agricultural  lands  that  would  be 
brought  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
if  they  were  taxed  according  to  their 
true  economic  value.  English  local  com- 
munities bear  heavy  burdens  of  educa- 
tion, poor  relief,  police  and  roads  which 
could  be  enormously  reduced  if  the  land 
values  of  London  were  made  to  pay 
their  due  share  into  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom.  London  itself  has  fabulous 
business  opportunities  which  remain  un- 
exploited  because  the  land  on  which  they 
might  be  developed  is  withheld  from  im- 
provement and  escapes  taxation. 

From  our  American  viewpoint  the  spe- 
cific demands  of  the  League  look  inno- 
cent enough.     They  include  the  proposi- 


tions that  land  valuations*  be  made  pub- 
lic, and  that  by  taxation  they  be  made 
available  for  public  needs,  including 
roads,  police,  poor  relief  and  education. 
Actually,  however,  American  real  estate 
taxation  does  not  in  the  least  conform  to 
the  "rental  value"  principle.  Improve- 
ments are  confounded  with  true  land 
values,  and  our  taxes  often  fall  on  the 
improvements  rather  than  on  the  true 
land  value.  And  not  much  headway  is 
being  made  in  the  United  States  toward 
an  actual  adoption  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Georgian  idea.  But  in  Canada,  at 
Vancouver  and  in  Edmonton,  it  is  being 
tried,  with  apparent  success.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  in  England,  the 
home  of  ancient  landlordism,  this  radical 
plan  for  a  general  betterment  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  have  its  first  trial 
on  a  national  scale. 

England  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
distrustful  of  herself  in  recent  years,  but 
she  has  not  yet  failed  to  hold  her  own 
among  the  leaders  of  practical  progress. 

The  Episcopalian  Search  for 
Fellowship 

The  new  effort  begun  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  country  looking  to, 
or  at  least  hoping  for,  more  fellowship 
with  Christians  of  other  denominations 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
careful  attention.  It  began  in  a  commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  last  Episcopal 
General  Convention,  designed  to  call  a 
World's  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 
It  was  sufficiently  financed  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  and  is  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Andersen,  of  Chicago,  with  whom,  on 
the  commission,  are  eight  other  bishops, 
nine  clergymen  of  distinction  and  seven 
leading  laymen.  They  represent  various 
schools  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
form  an  imposing  body  of  men. 

Their  work  began  quietly  in  calling 
parlor  conferences,  each  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  representatives  of  some  one  of 
our  leading  denominations.  There  was 
frank  talk  with  these  representatives 
severally,  and  in  each  case  they  were 
asked  to  formulate  the  terms  on  which 
they  could  agree  as  to  faith  and  order. 
To  the  members  of  the  commission  the 
conclusions  seemed  hopeful  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  go  further. 
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The    next    step    took    them    to    Great  Church,    so    called,    has    not    the    truo 

Britain   to   consult   with   their   Anglican  orders  and  is  not  a  true  Church.     Muci 

brethren.     The  deputation  consisted  of  less  are  non-Episcopalian  denominations- 

the  Bishops  of  Chicago,  Southern  Ohio  true  Churches.     Equally,  the  non-Epis- 

and  Vermont,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Man-  copal  Churches  have  no  problem  of  fel- 

ning,  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.     It  lowship ;  they  have  already  formed  their 

was  desirable  to  know  if  the  Anglican  federations  in  this  country  and  in  Great 

Church  would  unite  with  the  American  Britain.      It    is    the    Episcopal    Church 

Protestant  Episcopal   Church  in  calling  which   remains   outside,   simply   because 

such  a  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  its   members   cannot   agree.      Some   are 

Order.     They   were   most  cordially   re-  High  Church,  denying  the  valid  Church 

ceived  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  orders  in  the  sects,  and  others  are  Broad 

England,     Scotland    and     Ireland,    and  Church  and  care  less  for  the  question  of 

their  concurrence  was  assured.     Action  orders  and  forms  than  they  do  for  fel- 

will  be  formally  taken  at  the  subsequent  lowship  in  faith  and  service.  They  would 

meetings  of  the  several  Houses  of  Bish-  be  ready  now  to  federate  if  it  were  not 

ops  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  for.  the   fear  of  a  schism  in  their  own 

and  also  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown,  body.    And  the  High  Churchmen  do  not 

whom  they  met  in  England,  will  present  like  their  position,  and  they  would  like 

the  matter  in  his  province.  to  see  if  some  modified  form  of  fellow- 

The  next  step  will  be  as  follows :  The  ship,  some  minor  recognition,  could  not 

Archbishops    of    Canterbury    and    York  be  contrived  that  would  not  leave  their 

will  appoint  a  commission  to  stimulate  Church  outside  wholly  of  the   circle  of 

interest  in  the  coming  conference.     It  is  recognized  fellowship.     This  is  an  edu- 

proposed  that  these   "invitations  to  the  cative  process,  a  step  in  advance,  which 

various  religious   bodies  in   England  to  may  be  thought  to  bring  the  denomina- 

take  part  in  bringing  about  and  conduct-  tions  nearer  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  or 

ing  the  conference  be  extended  to  them  that  Church  nearer  to  the  denominations, 
by  their  coreligionists  in  America."     By         In    another    way    the    movement    de- 

"coreligionists"     is    plainly    meant     co-  serves     full     sympathy.       Hitherto    the 

denominationalists,  for  we  are  all  of  the  efforts  for  unity  in  the  Anglican  Church 

same   Christian   religion.     This   method  and  in  the  sister  American  Church  have 

of   invitation    is    courteously    meant,    so  been  mainly  directed  to  the  Roman  and 

that  the  Church  of  England  might  not  Eastern     Churches,     while     the     nearer 

seem  thus  to  assume  the  primacy  over  Protestant  Churches   have   been   treated 

the  other  "religious  bodies/'  The  Church  as  negligible  bodies.    That  is,  they  have 

of  England  committee  will  then  "mark-  sought  union  where  union  was  hopeless, 

edly  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  confer"  and  have  not  sought  it  where  it  was  sure 

with     such     committees     of     the     other  to  be  welcomed.     When  the  Federation 

bodies,  as   well  as  with  possible  repre-  of  Churches  was  organized  in  this  coun- 

sentatives    of   the   Roman    and    Eastern  try   invitations   were  sent  to   the   Epis- 

Churches.     It  is  the  desire  of  the  Angli-  copal  General  Convention,  but  no  atten- 

can  conferees  that  the  American  origin  tion   was   paid   to   them   then    or    since, 

of   the   proposed    Conference    on    Faith  altho  excellent  churchmen  have  person- 

and  Order  be  emphasized,  and  that  the  ally   taken   actual   and   useful   part.      It 

conference  should  be  held  in  this  coun-  would  now   appear  that  Anglicans  and 

try.  American  Episcopalians  are  about  ready 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  move-  to  give  up  the  hopeless  endeavor  to 
ment  deserve  warm  support.  It  is  proper  organize  a  union  with  Rome,  if  not  with 
that  it  should  be  a  movement  from  with-  the  Greek  Church,  and  are  ready  to  con- 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  that  sider  union  with  their  nearer  brethren, 
Church  that  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  an  attitude  greatly  to  be  rejoiced  in. 
problem  involved.  The  Roman  Church  Beyond  question,  discussions  about 
feels  no  difficulty,  for  it  wants  no  eccle-  faith  and  order  can  reach  no  final  agree- 
siastical  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  us.  ment.  It  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
It  and  it  only  is  the  true  Church,  It  has  agree.  Discussions  may  bring  out  and 
categorically   decided  that  the  Anglican  provoke  differences.     We  must  agree  to 
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differ  and  yet  agree.  The  conferences 
jWill  do  much  good,  much  more  than  the 
Refining  of  differences.  We  want  union, 
union  in  service  rather  than  in  faith  and 
order,  which  means  creed  and  govern- 
ment. Already  episcopally  governed 
and  non-episcopally  governed  Churches 
are  in  the  Federation  of  Churches.  The 
way  to  unite  is  open  and  easy,  if  one 
wants  to.  If  some  less  definite  way  of 
union  can  be  devised  for  those  who  can- 
not join  in  the  present  form  of  federa- 
tion, it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  will 
find   it   out.     To   stand   outside   is  lone- 


some. 


Pockets 


A  pocket  is  a  poem,  and  a  sensible 
boy  knows  it.  He  is  incomplete  without 
it,  and  without  a  plenty  of  them.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  boy  that  crams  his 
pockets  in  a  disorderly  way.  There  are 
such  boys,  but  not  so  many  as  we  are 
liable  to  suppose.  Pockets  teach  order, 
system,  rhythm.  The  boy  with  seven 
pockets  learns  to  sort  things,  to  keep 
things  in  their  places — having  a  place  for 
everything. 

Here  is  how  it  works ;  number  one  is 
knife  pocket.  A  boy  who  has  no  knife, 
no  good  and  handsome  and  strong  knife, 
is  to  be  pitied.  You  cannot  make  a  man 
out  of  such  a  boy.  A  knife  is  quite  as 
important  as  a  spelling  book,  and  twice 
as  useful  as  a  grammar.  We  do  not 
mean  for  whittling,  but  for  learning  to 
achieve.  It  is  the  best  part  of  education. 
Better  a  two  dollar  knife  than  a  one  dol- 
lar knife,  and  either  one  of  them  is  bet- 
ter than  a  five  dollar  dictionary.  As  for 
spelling,  is  not  wife  just  as  good  as  knife; 
but  when  it  comes  to  doing  that  is  an- 
other thing,  and  the  knife  will  teach  it. 

As  for  pocket  number  two  it  is  for 
strings,  and  a  small  box  of  fish  hooks, 
and  a  bait  box,  which  needs  occasional 
looking  after  by  the  boy's  sister.  Pocket 
number  three  is  for  specimens — that  is, 
for  things  discovered  in  this  world  as  the 
boy  goes  around  to  find  it  out.  These 
specimens  also  need  a  few  tin  boxes, 
especially  if  they  be  bugs  and  beetles. 
Pocket  number  four  is  for  apples,  and, 
out  of  apple  time,  for  pears  or  nuts.  It 
will  sometimes  catch  plums  or  grapes  or 
gooseberries,  but  that  is  not  to  be  encour- 


aged, for  a  boy  cannot,  be  all  the  time  re- 
membering. He  may  sit  down  on  a 
pocket. 

Number  five  is  for  his  handkerchief, 
and  number  six  for  his  purse,  leaving 
only  number  seven  for  a  furious  miscel- 
lany. This  cannot  be  helped,  not  in  a 
world  that  relies  so  much  as  ours  on  but- 
tons and  hooks — an  unfinished  world, 
where  folks  start  as  boys  and  girls,  in- 
stead of  ripe  old  men  and  women.  A 
boy  sometimes  needs  a  shingle  nail  where 
a  button  comes  off,  and  a  good  f®r  some- 
thing boy  is  sure  to  be  known  by  some 
sort  of  favorite  tool — a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  what  he  is  to  be  and  to 
do  when  grown.  Now,  do  you  let  him 
alone.  Do  not  empty  his  pockets  and 
mix  their  contents.  Do  not  undertake  to 
put  his  things  in  order.  Honor  the  man 
that  is  to  be.- 

Of  all  the  prosaic  follies  perpetrated 
by  women  the  least  excusable  was  abol- 
ishing pockets,  and  lots  of  them.  Wo- 
man's dress  is  so  admirably  suited  to  sly 
concealment,  it  should  be  full  of  pockets, 
and  every  pocket  also  have  its  purpose. 
Thread  and  needles  and  thimbles  in  one ; 
knife  and  scissors  in  another ;  pocketbook 
in  a  third,  and  watch  in  a  fourth.  Bills 
due  and  a  small  checkbook  should  fit 
nicely  in  a  fifth.  But  a  memoranda 
pocket,  with  pencil  attached,  should  in- 
variably occupy  the  sixth. 

This  memoranda  pocket  is  the  only 
common  and  universally  essential  pocket. 
Everybody  should  have  one — men,  wo- 
men and  boys  and  girls.  We  have  been 
overtaxing  the  memory.  Even  if  you  try 
you  cannot  remember  one-half  the  item 
duties  of  a  day.  But  why  try?  It  wears 
out  the  nerves  and  tires  out  the  brain. 
Set  down  these  items  every  morning  and 
every  night;  label  this  book  My  Memory, 
or  My  Second  Memory,  and  put  it  in 
your  pocket. 

Some  people  need  special  pockets ;  the 
banker  for  papers  ;  the  merchant  for  sam- 
ples, and  the  scholar  for  books.  We  have 
a  friend  who  insists  that  there  is  nothing 
so  important  as  to  have  in  the  pocket  a 
two-foot  rule  and  another  insists  on  a 
fifty-foot  reel.  These  are  made  to  fit 
very  nicely  and  stow  away  very  compact- 
ly. About  one-third  of  our  rising  gi  n 
(•ration  is  given  to  mechanics,  and  for  all 
these    is   wanted    the    mechanic's   pocket. 
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Without  tools,  and  the  very  best  that  compel  the  express  companies  to  levy 
have  been  invented,  these  people  are  as  rates  at  least  twice  the  tariff  o'f  the  rail- 
badly  off  as  a  more  brute  force  genera-  way  freight  rates,  and  then  one-half  at 
tion  without  revolvers.  Here,  indeed,  is  least  of  this  sum  must  be  turned  over  to 
a  charming  illustration  of  human  prog-  the  roads.  Here  is  a  two-headed  corpo- 
ress.  ration   at   the   outset.      The   commission 

Law  has  forbidden  the  carrying  of  found  that  the  shipping  system  made  it 
firearms,  but  the  old  revolver  pocket  is  very  difficult  for  a  local  agent  to  deter- 
now  supplied  with  screwdriver  and  mine  what  should  be  charged  on  any 
pocket  wrench  and  pruning  knife,  all  sig-  package.  To  prevent  overcharging  by 
nificant  of  progressive  civilization.  No  charging  at  each  end  of  the  route,  the 
one  takes  a  vacation  without  a  pocket  commission  orders  colored  labels  on 
Kodak,  or  goes  into  the  land  of  lakes  each  package,  which  at  a  glance  will  de- 
and  woods  without  a  pocket  compass,  termine  the  question.  It  is  hereafter 
The  lunch  basket  has  become  the  lunch  forbidden  to  take  packages  by  long 
pocket;  only  in  place  of  roast  chicken  it  routes  and  charge  for  the  distance  car- 
carries  Caracas  chocolate  and  a  can  of  ried.  It  seems  that  the  custom  has  been 
tunnyfish ;  concentrated  food  for  a  two  to  carry  a  package  by  a  roundabout  way, 
days'  tramf)  in  a  single  pocket.  at  an  exorbitant  charge,  giving  a  fee  to 

Old  men,  above  all,  need  pockets,  each  of  two  or  three  companies,  and 
There  is  nothing  in  life  to  compare  with  then  deliver  it  without  any  remedy.  The 
one's  October.  It  is  then  that  the  package  must  go  hereafter  by  the  most 
memoriter  of  a  long  life  has  accumu-  direct  route.  Another  matter  of  no 
lated ;  a  photograph  or  two  dating  back  small  moment  is  the  provision  that  here- 
half  a  hundred  years ;  bits  from  boyhood  after  a  package  may  not  lie  undelivered 
and  samples  from  manhood ;  and,  like  in  an  express  office,  without  any  effort 
any  other  boy,  there's  a  pocket  always  to  to  find  out  the  owner.  As  to  rates,  the 
be  supplied  with  apples  and  grapes.  The  commission  orders  a  great  reduction, 
old  man  is  in  his  second  childhood,  and  The  present  rate  on  a  package  weighing 
is  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  has  a  whole  10  pounds,  and  going  from  New  York 
life  behind  him,  and  he  does  not  mean  to  Boston,  has  been  40  cents;  this  will 
to  let  go  of  it.  He  is  just  as  happy  now  be  reduced  to  28  cents.  Local  rates 
as  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  within  5  or  50  miles  will  be  reduced  30 
gathering  his  earliest  discoveries  in  the  per  cent,  on  all  small  packages.  The 
botanical  field  or  pocketing  now  and  then  new  rules  are  especially  adjusted  to 
a  geological  specimen.  allow  the  transit  of  small  packages. 

Every  age  is  notable  for  some  peculiar 

storages.     1800  had  its  bandboxes,  frag-  Seventy-five  years  ago, 

ile  and  troublesome.     1900  concentrated  Farm  Immigrants    when   the   Irish  began 

its  skill  on    suit    cases,  evolving    all  the  to     come     over,     they 

time  toward  compactness.      1950  will  be  took  very  readily  to  farming,  and  for  a 

notable  for  the  crowning  virtue  of  hav-  time  they  were  buying  up  what  the  New 

ing  everything  at  hand.     An  ideal  pocket  England  boys  were  getting  tired  of,  on 

system  is  the  problem  of  the  day.       It  their  way  westward.   They  have  proved  to 

must    be    invented ;    a    system    of    least  be  too  good  imitators,  and  very  soon  fell 

wasted  room  and  the  most  useful  mate-  into  the  tide  factoryward  and  cityward, 

rial.  altho  there  are  hosts  of  first-class  Irish 

farmers  still  to  be  found.   Then  came  the 

The     Interstate     Com-  Germans,    who    mainly    took     up    truck 

Express  Rates     merce    Commission     ex-  farming  around  our  big  cities  and  made 

amined     and     compared  a  grand  success  of  it.     The  Swedes  and 

six  hundred  thousand  different  express  Hollanders     and     others     created     new 

rates,  and  waybills  and  receipts  quite  as  States  or  counties  at  least.      Clannish  a 

numerous.    They  report  that  the  express  little,    but    what    would    Wisconsin    and 

business    is    divided    between     thirteen  Iowa    and    Michigan   be   today   but    for 

companies,  none  of  which  own  railroads  these  colonial  settlements?      The  Welsh 

or  cars.      Contracts   with   the   railroads  went  mainly  into  central  New  York,  and 
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they  created  some  of  the  finest  farms  in 
America,  and  they  hold  them  yet  tena- 
ciously. Recently  the  Jew,  with  all  his 
herding  traditions  behind  him,  looked 
more  graciously  on  farming,  and  as  a 
colonist  has  succeeded  admirably.  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  prejudice  against  our 
newer  immigrants  has  come  from  their 
so  readily  falling  into  the  city  crowd,  and 
adding  very  little  to  the  productive  en- 
ergy of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  now 
there  is  a  very  decided  impulse  stirring 
among  these  people  to  become  farmers. 
It  is  a  wholesome  movement,  to  be  fos- 
tered by  all  means.  The  Italian  is  a  nat- 
ural gardener,  ,and,  like  the  German,  he 
can  grow  a  large  amount  from  a  small 
area.  Ours  is  the  age  of  intensive  farm- 
ing, and  we  have  got  to  learn  how  to 
make  two  beets  or  two  turnips  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  The  Italian  can 
do  it.  We  welcome  him  back  to  the  soil, 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  make  a 
much  better  citizen  than  when  buried  in 
the  slums  of  our  cities.  The  problem  of 
high  prices,  The  Independent  has  in- 
sisted from  the  outset,  depends  mainly 
on  the  decrease  of  production  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population.  What 
we  need  now  is  to  get  to  work,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  our  agricultural 
colleges,  and  enable  our  land  to  do  what 
Nature  intended  it  should,  to  feed  well 
any  possible  increase  of  population  up  to 
five  or  six  hundred  millions.  The  Amer- 
ican soil  can  do  it  when  scientifically 
tilled  by  labor  lovers. 

Rubber  from  pota- 
The  Humble  Potato      toes!       What   next 

will  that  little,  un- 
derground tuber  teach  us?  Sixty  years 
ago  the  great  French  chemist,  Pasteur, 
said :  "Where  will  yon  find  a  man  whose 
curiosity  and  interest  will  not  immediate- 
ly be  awakened  when  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  potato?"  and  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  a  representative  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute  of  Paris,  Professor  Fern* 
bach,  should  be  one  of  the  group  of  in- 
vestigators who  in  early  July  of  this 
year  accidentally  stumbled  on  the  last 
step  in  the  formation  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber, as  we  explained  in  our  issue  of  July 
11.  Already  the  potato  in  the  form  of 
alcohol  enters  abundantly  into  our  every- 
day   life.      The    beds  we    sleep    on,  the 


shoes  we  wear,  the  cars  and  carriages  we 
travel  in,  the  fireworks  we  enjoy,  the 
pipes  we  smoke,  the  umbrella  and  the 
stiff  hat  or  the  straw  hat  it  protects,  are 
all  made  possible  by  the  shellac  of  which 
alcohol  is  an  important  part.  Even  the 
gas  fixtures,  the  musical  instruments  and 
the  watch  are  dependent  on  alcoholic 
lacquers.  The  combs  we  use,  the  piano 
keys  we  finger  in  our  leisure  and  the 
billiard  balls  with  which  we  while  away 
our  time  are  commonly  made  of  cellu- 
loid, a  material  made  possible  only  by 
alcohol,  the  product  of  the  potato.  What 
would  we  do  but  for  the  yeast  from  po- 
tatoes with  which  our  bread  is  raised, 
and  the  starch  and  vinegar  which  enter 
into  household  life  so  extensively !  And 
chemically  in  smokeless  powder,  in  ex- 
plosive caps  for  cartridges,  in  anesthet- 
ics, in  embalming  fluids,  and  even  in  the 
varnish  on  our  coffin,  the  products  of  the 
potato  surely  follow  us  to  the  grave. 

Lowering  the  Price      To  .  bu.rn     the.    co.al 
of  Coal  as   ^   nes   buried   in 

the  ground  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  only  another  way  of  de- 
creasing the  supply  and  of  forcing  the 
price  higher,  yet  it  has  been  seriously 
proposed  by  Nicola  Tesla.  His  asser- 
tion is  that  the  gases  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  coal  may  be  led  to  a  power 
house  and  there  used  to  run  gas  engines, 
which  may  in  turn  operate  electric  gen- 
erators. In  this  way  the  cost  of  mining 
the  coal  is  avoided  and  the  power  is  more 
easily  and  cheaply  transmitted  to  a  dis- 
tance as  electricity  than  it  is  transported 
in  the  form  of  coal.  Within  a  few  days 
other  inventors,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoardley  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Knight,  have  made  public 
another  and,  perhaps,  more  practical 
method  of  mining  and  transporting  coal, 
which  is  designed  to  lower  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  mine  explosions.  With  their 
apparatus  in  use,  a  heavy  stream  of  water 
is  played  on  the  coal  to  be  mined  and  at 
the  same  time  a  rotary  cutter  eats  in  and 
grinds  the  coal  to  a  powder,  which  is 
swept  away  by  the  water  into  a  catch 
basin  or  well.  From  there  the  liquid 
mixture  is  pumped  thru  pipe  lines  to  the 
place  where  the  fuel  is  desired,  and  al 
that  point  the  coal  dust  is  dried  out  and 
burned.      It  is  claimed,  after  a  practical 
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test,  that  the  water  keeps  down  the  poi- 
sonous gases  and  inflammable  dust  in  the 
mines,  and  that  the  cost  both  of  mining 
and  transporting  is  lower  than  at  pres- 
ent. It  appears  that  the  public  might 
gain  at  both  ends  if  the  water  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  stock  and  put  into  the  mines. 

Training  for  All  the  theological  sem- 
Parish  Workers  Varies  of  importance 
have  found  out  of  late 
that  they  had  not  only  to  train  men  to  be 
pastors  of  churches,  but  also  men  and 
women  to  be  parish  workers,  whether  in 
the  Sunday  school  or  as  visitors  and  mis- 
sionaries. We  have  received  the  an- 
nouncement by  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  its  new  department  offering  a 
special  course  for  parish  workers.  It  is 
called  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, and  has  for  its  director  Prof. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  who  is  professor  of 
social  economy  in  Columbia  University ; 
and  he  is  assisted  by  five  other  teachers 
who  cover  the  departments  of  Family- 
Rehabilitation,  Child  Welfare,  Neighbor- 
hood Activities,  Social  Forces,  etc. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  more  defi- 
nitely religious  or  theological  depart- 
ments offered  by  the  regular  professors 
of  the  university.  In  our  large  churches 
the  single  pastor  cannot  do  everything. 
He  must  be  supplemented. 

Two  Ways  for        The     American    way 
Woman's  Suffrage     to     secure     suffrage 

for  women  is  by  the 
patient  appeal  to  reason.  It  is  a  slow- 
way,  but  the  only  sure  way.  Its  advo- 
cates have  been  at  work  at  it  for  two 
generations,  and  they  have  gained  fair 
success,  full  suffrage  for  women  in  six 
far  Western  States,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming ;  and  suffrage  amendments  will  this 
fall  be  voted  on  in  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  Arizona,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success.  Eastward  the 
<tar  of  woman's  empire  holds  its  way.  The 
Roosevelt  national  convention  endorsed 
woman's  suffrage,  and  various  Republi- 
can State  conventions  have  done  the 
same.  As  never  before  women  will  be 
speakers  in  the  coming  campaign.  There 
is  every  appearance  that  in  a  dozen  years 
half  our  States  will  give  votes  to  women. 
The  method  used  to  gain  these  results 


has  been  purely  that  of  reason,  the  wom- 
en trusting  to  the  good  will  of  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers  to  do  them  justice. 
This  is  the  American  way.  The  English 
way  is  to  break  up  meetings  with 
screams  of  "Votes  for  women,"  to  smash 
windows,  to  stone  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, to  set  fire  to  theaters,  and  generally 
to  do  mischief  and  be  a  nuisance.  It  has 
gained  not  one  particle  of  success.  At 
best  it  has  sent  dozens  of  women  to 
prison  for  short  terms,  and  the  last  ex- 
ploit at  Dublin  has  sentenced  two  women 
to  five  years  at  hard  labor.  Those  who 
say  that  women  lack  logic  can  find  sup- 
port in  the  Englishwomen's  notion  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  hammering 
windows  and  depositing  a  ballot.  Amer- 
ican women  have  shown  that  they  are 
not  lacking  in  reason  and  logic. 

t  t  ttmi»       It  is  a  magnificent  stride 

James  J.  Hill  s  j     <••  •  r 

A ,  .  toward    fair    prices    for 

food,  and  a  plenty  to  go 
around,  when  agricultural  experts  are 
placed  in  charge  of  the  whole  farming 
proposition  in  the  United  States.  James 
J.  Hill,  who  has  proved  himself  a 
prophet,  tells  us  that  the  time  has  come 
to  supplement  schools  and  colleges  to 
which  the  farmers  may  go  with  a  col- 
legiate work  that  goes  direct  to  the 
farmers.  He  endorses  the  movement  to 
establish  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  a  model  farm,  where  instruction 
in  new  methods  and  object  lessons  can 
be' found  by  all  the  farmers  of  the  sec- 
tion. This  sort  of  school  should  cover 
orcharding,  dairying,  trucking,  and  all 
of  them  in  a  modest  and  model  way.  It 
should  not  be  a  theoretical  performance, 
but  a  plain  practical  achievement  of  the 
very  best  achievement  in  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  Mr.  Hill  has  established  a 
sysem  of  five-acre  tracts  all  along  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  where  the 
owner  is  paid  for  his  labor  and  is  given 
the  crops  on  condition  that  his  tillage 
conforms  exactly  to  orders.  These  or- 
ders will  emanate  from  the  ablest  ex- 
perts that  our  agricultural  college  sys- 
tem has  yet  been  able  to  produce.  These 
farms  will  be  a  connected  series  of  high 
schools.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  he  will  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  simplify  farm 
work  and'  greatly  increase  the  product 
per  acre,  while  everything  is  done  with 
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the  least  labor  cost.  He  thinks  that  the 
farm  does  not  now,  as  a  rule,  come  any- 
where near  that  simplicity  of  work  and 
escape  from  toil  that  it  might.  Our 
agricultural  college  farms  are  showing 
the  way,  but  at  a  distance.  The  Belgian 
system  has  increased  the  average  field 
of  wheat  fourteen  bushels  per  acre. 
Professor  Bailey  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  scarcely  a  beginning.  We  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  by  these  model 
farms  and  competitive  tests  that  the  corn 
crop  of  the  country  can  be  raised  from 
fourteen  bushels  per  acre  to  three  or 
four  times  that  amount. 

Stevenson  wrote  eloquently  in 
Trails      praise  of  the  road  and  "the  lithe 

contortions  with  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  interchanges  of  level  and 
slope."  There  is,  however,  more  than 
one  kind  of  walking.  Road  walking, 
such  as  the  essayist  celebrated,  has  its 
place  in  sophisticated  society.  But  the 
walker  of  forest  trails  despises  this 
ready-made  kind  of  travel.  Give  us  a 
path  under  the  pines,  the  soil  carpeted 
with  the  needles  that  have  fallen  for  so 
many  years  that  they  urge  the  feet  on- 
ward— each  step  an  invitation  to  another. 
Rapid  and  springy,  those  steps,  and  the 
air  is  perfumed  with  the  tonic  of  the 
pine  lands.  To  walk  an  Indian  trail 
thru  the  Maine  woods  is  to  taste  pleas- 
ure that  mere  mortal  never  really  de- 
served. 

A  rapid  decline  in  the 
Language  Studies    popularity  of    German 

studies  lias  been  re- 
marked, in  Great  Britain,  for  at  least  ten 
years.  French  gains  on  German  as  a 
school  subject ;  and  doubtless  the  Anglo- 
French  entente,  the  Anglo-German  mis- 
understandings have  contributed  to  this 
tendency.  In  Germany,  according  to  the 
Mercure  de  France,  French  has  as  large 
a  lead  over  English  as  it  has  in  England 
over  German.  But  this  state  of  things 
cannot  continue,  for  the  Government  rec- 
ognizes the  commercial  importance  of 
English,  and  exerts  pressure  to  favor  its 
diffusion.  In  France,  up  to  the  war  of 
1870,  English  was  the  preponderating 
foreign  language.  German  then  forged 
ahead.  But  since  1902  Italian  and  Span- 
ish have  assumed  great  importance  on 
the   French   program,   especially   in   the 


south  of  France.  French,  meanwhile,  re- 
mains a  favorite  subject  of  instruction  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  English  and  German 
following  in  order  of  popularity.  For 
South  America,  the  Mercure 's  informa- 
tion is  incomplete.  However,  in  Chile; 
at  least,  French  is  obligatory,  English 
and  German  optional.  Can  you  decide 
from  these  data  what  will  be  the  "uni- 
versal language"? 

The  Stealing      We     have     *he     following 

of  Electors        note   from    James   Schou~ 
ler,  LL.  D. : 

In  my  article  on  "Our  Presidential  Elec- 
tors," published  in  your  magazine  of  August 
29th,  I  made  reference  to  the  conspiracy  in 
Oregon,  under  a  Democratic  governor,  during 
the  Hayes-Tilden  electoral  contest  of  1876-77, 
to  have  one  of  the  three  electoral  votes  of 
the  State  cast  for  Tilden  and  so  make  his  elec- 
tion sure,  notwithstanding  the  people  had  pro- 
nounced for  Hayes  at  the  November  polls. 

Not  having  old  newspaper  files  here  for  ref- 
erence, I  relied  upon  my  recollection  of  the 
incident  and  gave  the  impression  that  all  three 
of  the  Hayes  electors  were  not  steadfast.  It 
now  appears  that  they  were,  and  that  the 
scheme  consisted  in  the  governor's  refusal  to 
give  a  certificate  to  one  of  these  electors,  who 
was  a  postmaster  and  hence  ineligible  under 
the  Constitution.  A  Democratic  elector,  re- 
ceiving the  certificate  in  his  place,  undertook 
to  cast  the  Tilden  ballot. 

In  either  case  my  inference  holds  its  point 
— that  in  these  days  any  scheme  in  a  State 
electoral  college  to  cast  a  vote  contrary  to 
the  plain  preference  of  the  State  voters,  as 
exprest  at  the  November  election,  is  likely  to 
fail  in  the  electoral  count  in  Washington,  if 
thereby  the  Presidential  result  for  the  whole 
lTnion    would  be  reversed. 

When  a  country  is 
War  in  the  Balkans     in  trouble  is  just' the 

the  time  to  make 
it  more  trouble.  Italy  "has  made 
war  against  Turkey,  and  Macedonia 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
rebel.  The  misgovernment  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  Turkish  officials  is  part  of 
the  occasion,  but  also  the  Christian  in- 
habitants are  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
it  to  seek  independence  of  Moslem  rule. 
Now  we  have  rumors  that  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Rumania  may  unite  with  Greece 
to  force  Turkey  to  grant  to  the  rest  of 
European  Turkey  the  autonomy  which 
they  enjoy.  These  little  principalities 
are  weak  enough  singly,  but  if  they  could 
he  united  in  one  federation  they  would 
make  a  very  strong  nation.  Thev  have 
made  great  progress  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  backward  Macedonia  feels  the 
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impulse  which  they  have  engendered,  vain."  We  suspect  that  neither  state- 
Greece  was  greatly  humiliated  by  her  de-  ment  will  be  generally  accepted.  Spirit- 
feat  in  her  war  with  Turkey  and  her  loss  ual  activity  may  be  measured  by  the  gifts 
of  territory,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  in  men  and  money  for  missionary  work 
be  the  heir  to  some  part  of  the  land  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  we  do  not  ob- 
which  would  be  lost  by  the  demise  of  serve  the  Protestant  inferiority.  As  to 
Turkish  sovereignty.  Macedonia  is  in-  Oriental  lands  it  is  interesting  to  note 
habited  by  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  none  that  the  Christians  in  the  Japanese  Par- 
too  friendly  with  each  other,  and  a  union  liament  have  mostly  been  Protestants; 
of  Bulgaria  with  Greece  in  a  war  for  the  and  that  the  first  President  and  first 
liberation  of  Macedonia  might  heal  the  Vice-President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
breach  between  them.  The  perplexing  were  Protestant  Christians.  Yet  it  is 
Eastern  question  centers  about  European  true  that  in  both  China  and  India  the 
Turkey ;  and  despite  all  our  sympathy  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  still 
with  the  new  Turkish  regime  the  push-  'largely  outnumber  those  in  the  Protestant 
ing  of  Turkey  back  into  Asia  would  Churches,  while  in  this  country  Catholi- 
greatly  relieve  the  chancelleries  of  cism  is  much  stronger  than  any  single 
Europe,  beside  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  Protestant  denomination. 

the  liberated  provinces. 

Within  modern  times  civilization  has 

Fortunes  differ.  When  Harry  Thaw  utterly  destroyed,  annihilated  forever, 
was  imprisoned  with  the  criminally  in-  .  forms  of  valuable  life  which  it  can  never 
sane  after  his  murder  of  Stanford  reproduce.  One  of  the  last  is  the  pas- 
White,  it  was  anticipated  by  many  that  senger  pigeon,  whose  countless  flocks 
he  would  be  released  within  a  year;  but  used  to  break  down  the  branches  in  the 
the  years  have  past  by,  and  abundant  forests.  Not  one  is  known  to  exist  now. 
money  has  not  been  able  to  prove  that  he  Among  larger  birds  it  is  enough  to  men- 
has  gotten  over  his  homicidal  insanitv-  tion  the  dodo  of  Mauritius  and  the  great 
But  the  case  with  Charles  W.  Morse  is  auk  of  our  shores.  Among  quadrupeds 
a  different  one.  Hardly  had  he  been  there  are  the  gnu,  and  we  had  almost 
sentenced  for  one  of  the  worst  swindles  lost  the  forest  bison,  when  a  single  small 
in  our  history  before  he  lost  his  health,  herd  has  been  discovered  in  the  Hudson 
and  soon  the  doctors  declared  that  he  Bay  country  by  the  explorer  Harry  V. 
had  an  incurable  disease  and  could  not  Radford.  The  Canadian  Government 
live  six  months.  Out  of  mercy  the  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  extermi- 
President  pardoned  him,  tho  it  is  not  nated,  but  maintained  in  a  Government 
clear  why  a  prison  is  not  a  suitable  place  park,  as  the  European  bison  is  carefully 
to  die  in,  and  he  went  to  Europe  to  rest  fostered  in  a  park  in  Silesia,  and  our 
and  recover.  Within  six  months  he  is  prairie  bison  is  preserved  with  us. 
back  in  Wall  Street,  his  incurable  dis-  Under  a  kte  p  x  decisi  civil  suits 
ease  cured  he  says,  and  ready  to  work  mugt  nQt  ^  b  ht  inst  ecclesias- 
to  recover  his  fortune.  The  scales  of  dcg  but  ^  does  nQt  seem  tQ  nt 
justice  do  not  always  hang  even;  per-  a  ^  guit  fe  ^  ecclesiastic.  Bishop 
haps  are  tinkered  with.  McFaul,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  brought 

Monsignor  R.  H.  Benson,  son  of  the  suit  against  a  sisterhood  in  his  diocese 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  left  which  refuses  to  make  account  to  him 
his  father's  Church  to  join  the  Catholic  of  its  collections  and  property,  and  to 
Church,  discusses  Catholicism  as  a  world  deliver  the  property  over  to  him  as  the 
religion  in  the  North  American  Review,  "corporation  sole"  representing  the  dio- 
and  makes  the  statement  that  Catholi-  cese.  This  is  a  smaller  case  of  the  dif- 
cism  "is  probablv,  with  all  its  supposed  ficulty  which  troubles  the  diocese  pre- 
intransigence  and  obscurantism,  by  far  sided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Portland, 
the  most  effective  spiritual  agency  in  the  where  the  Canadian  Catholics  demand 
United  States,"  and  "is  also  making,  in  thru  the  legislature  the  right  to  own  the 
spite  of  its  Western  history,  a  progress  churches  they  have  paid  for,  and  corn- 
in  Oriental  lands  to  which 'the  detached  plain  when  the  bishop  raises  money  by 
and  broad-minded  Protestant  aspires  in  mortgages  on  them. 
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Structural    Engineering   in   New 
York 

Students  of  the  tire  insurance  busi- 
ness as  it  is  conducted  under  the  physi- 
cal conditions  prevailing  in  the  United 
States,  having  in  mind  the  unusual  ex- 
periences encountered  in  Chicago  and 
Boston  about  forty  years  ago,  in  Balti- 
more eight  years  ago  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1906— fires  in  which  the  values 
destroyed  easily  equaled  a  billion  dollars 
and  precipitated  the  failure  of  more  than 
a  hundred  insurance  companies  —  have 
not  failed  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
extent  of  the  ruin  which  would  follow 
in  the  wake  of  any  considerable  confla- 
gration occurring  on  the  southern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

True,  the  physical  conditions  in  the 
district  indicated  slowly  improve  year  by 
year  as  the  result  of  the  multiplication 
of  fireproof  and  slow-burning  struct- 
ures ;  but,  in  the  mass,  as  compared  with 
the  old  type  of  buildings,  the  fire- 
resisting  class  remains  decidedly  insig- 
nificant. The  rapid  destruction  of  the 
Equitable  Building  last  January,  a  struc- 
ture believed  in  its  day  to  be  a  substan- 
tial retardent  to  the  sweep  of  fire,  illus- 
trates what  would  happen  to  the  best  of 
the  older  type. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Testing  Engi- 
neers last  week,  Richard  L.  Humphrey, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  noted  structural  engi- 
neer, declared  that  New  York  was  ripe 
for  a  fire  which  might  result  in  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  lives  and  property  aggre- 
gating a  half  billion  of  dollars.  He 
severely  criticised  the  building  code 
planned  for  this  city,  and  boldly  asserted 
that  politics  had  operated  to  defeat  the 
enactment  of  a  set  of  building  laws 
essential  to  its  safety.  "I  make  the  sol- 
emn charge,"  he  said,  ''that  politics  has 
interfered  with  the  security  of  the  people 
of  New  York,  and  that  today,  as  a  result, 
the  citizen  who  pays  his  taxes,  who  has 
money  invested  here,  is  not  getting  the 
protection  from  dangerous  conditions  to 
which  he  is  entitled."  He  informed  his 
hearers   that   when   the  proposition   was 


made  for  an  improved  building  code  for 
this  city  the  world  expected  it  would  be 
a  model  for  all  other  cities,  and  that 
altho  the  engineers  interested  in  the 
matter  did  all  they  could  to  bring  about 
that  result,  and  that  while  the  code  as 
formulated  is  a  step  forward,  it  falls 
short  of  the  requirements.  "New  York's 
code  is  not  a  model,"  is  his  verdict. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  knows  New- 
York  to  imagine  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  would  here  duplicate 
the  experiences  which  San  Francisco 
suffered  in  April,  1906.  And  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  (excepting  the  seismic 
disturbances)  something  approaching 
them  are  not  wholly  impossible.  We 
have  many  buildings  in  the  lower  section 
of  the  congested  district  that  would  long 
withstand  the  assaults  of  fire,  even  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  which  would  act  as  an 
impeding  wall  to  the  advance  of  the 
flames ;  but  the  way  to  a  destructive  con- 
flagration is  not  by  any  means  obstruct- 
ed. There  is  one  tremendous  fact  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  Billions  of  value 
lie  in  the  section  between  the  Battery  and 
Fourteenth  street.  A  conflagration  that 
would  sweep  that  territory  would  prob- 
ably destroy  all  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  die  State,  ruin 
thousands  of  citizens,  and  perhaps  crip- 
ple the  nation. 

Politics  should  not  be  permitted  to 
deprive  us  of  the  best  building  code  that 
science  can  devise. 

The  engineers  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  conditions  prevailing 
at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  criticise  the  con- 
struction in  the  mercantile  district,  the 
fire  department  and  the  water  supply. 
They  pronounce  the  conflagration  hazard 
as  great. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  exam- 
ined by  the  engineers  of  the  National 
Board,  who  report  the  buildings  in  the 
manufacturing  district  to  be  generally 
slow  burning  and  well  protected.  Also 
that  a  general  conflagration  there  is  im- 
probable owing  to  wide  intersecting 
streets  and  a  public  square. 


Financial 


A  Sale  of  Steel  Rails 

In  the  city  of  Manchester,  England, 
last  week,  the  Council,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, awarded  a  contract  for  steel  rails 
(to  be  used  on  the  street  railways)  to  a 
Pennsylvania  company  which  had  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  bid.  This  bid  was 
£10,231,  or  £807  less  than  that  of  the 
nearest  competitor,  a  Sheffield  company. 
Replying  to  those  who  argued  that  home 
industries  should  be  supported,  the  ma- 
jority members  said  that  they  would  not 
throw  away  the  ratepayers'  money. 

When  such  products  are  sold  in  Eng- 
land in  competition  with  the  similar 
products  of  English  mills,  the  sale  tends 
to  prove  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer needs  no  protective  duty  to  de- 
fend him  here  against  the  sale  of  Eng- 
lish or  other  foreign  rails.  If  he  can 
overcome  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
maker  in  the  latter's  home  market,  he 
can  more  easily  overcome  such  competi- 
tion here,  without  tariff  protection,  for 
the  exporting  foreigner  is  handicapped 
by  ocean  freight  charges.  We  presume, 
however,  that  these  rails  were  sold  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  price  which  Ameri- 
cans would  be  required  to  pay  for  them. 
If  so,  this  is  unjust  discrimination  ill 
favor  of  foreigners  and  against  the 
American  people,  who  have  given  and 
maintained  the  tariff  protection.  For 
many  years  the  combination  price  of 
steel  rails  (for  steam  railways)  has  been 
in  this  country  $28  per  ton  at  the  mill. 
When  the  late  John  W.  Gates,  then 
president  of  a  Western  steel  company, 
was  urged  to  explain  why  he  sold  rails 
to  foreign  buyers  for  $18  or  $19,  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  it  to  keep  his  mills  go- 
ing. But  when  he  was  asked  whether 
he  could  not  as  well  keep  them  going  by 
selling,  rails  at  $18  or  $19  to  American 
buyers,  who  would  gladly  take  them  at 
such  a  price,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Express  and  Parcels  Post 
The     express     companies     and     their 
stockholders  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  new  parcels  post  upon 
their  business.     On  January   1   the  par- 


cels post,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion. By  some  who  have  studied  the 
situation  the  opinion  is  exprest  that  the 
Government  (or  parcels  post)  will 
monopolize  the  business  in  small  pack- 
ages, up  to  5  or  6  pounds  in  weight, 
owing  to  lower  charges ;  that  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  for  packages  weighing  from 
5  to  8  pounds  will  be  slight,  and  that  for 
packages  weighing  more  than  8  pounds 
the  advantage  will  be  with  the  com- 
panies. The  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  companies  said  last  week  that  its 
greatest  loss  last  year  was  in  handling 
the  small  packages,  which  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  expected,  will  carry  here- 
after. This  indicates  that  the  companies' 
profits  may  not  be  reduced.  But  there 
is  to  be  a  hearing  in  October  concerning 
the  new  schedule  and  system  of  charges 
proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  companies.  If  these 
proposed  rates  (which,  the  companies 
claim,  involve  a  reduction),  should  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  a  change  of 
conditions,  and  the  effect  of  such  a 
change  cannot  be  foreseen. 

....  In  the  opinion  of  trade  authorities 
the  recent  cotton  report  indicates  a  crop 
of  at  least  14,000,000  bales. 

...  .In  Washington,  last  week,  $100,- 
000  of  4  per  cent.  Porto  Rico  bonds  were 
sold,  $30,000  to  the  estate  of  Mary 
Baker  G.  Eddy  at  1 04.01,  and  $70,000 
to  Indianapolis  bankers  at  102.20. 

....  "Continuous  advance  in  trade  ac- 
tivity," said  Dun's  Review  last  week,  "is 
the  tenor  of  the  reports  from  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  and  distributing  cen- 
ters." "Every  prospect  pleases,"  said 
Bradstreet's,  "-and  trade  continues  its  on- 
ward march." 

.  . .  .Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation show  that  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  the  shipyards  of  this  country 
will  be  more  busily  employed  than  in 
any  year  of  the  last  decade.  On  July  1, 
the  yards  reported  that  120  steel  vessels 
were  being  built  or  under  contract. 
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Maine  voted  for 
The  Maine  Elections  Governor  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  Fair 
weather  was  favorable  to  a  large  vote  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  result  was  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidate, 
William  T.  Haines,  who  received  70,928 
votes,  against  67,905. cast  for  the  Demo- 
cratic incumbent,  Frederick  W.  Plaisted, 
whose  plurality  in  1910  was  8,735.  In 
other  words,  in  two  years  4,758  votes 
have  been  transferred  from  the  one  party 
column  to  the  other.  Apparently  there 
will  be  23  Republicans  and  8  Democrats 
in  the  new  State  Senate,  and  79  Republi- 
cans and  72  Democrats  in  the  House ; 
or  a  Republican  majority  of  22  on  joint 
ballot.  This  seems  to  insure  the  election 
of  ex-Congressman  Burleigh  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Obadiah 
Gardner,  the  Democratic  Senator.  Tho 
the  Democrats  have  lost  the  local  elec- 
tion, there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  carry  the  State  in  Novem- 
ber. For,  as  compared  with  the  vote 
for  Governor  in  the  last  Presidential  year 
they  show  a  gain  of  1,830  votes,  while 
the  Republicans  show  a  loss  of  2,800. 
Moreover,  the  Republicans  and  Progres- 
sives have  worked  together  for  the  Re- 
publican State  ticket,  but  will  be  split 
when  it  comes  to  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Halbert  P.  Gardner  made  the  an- 
nouncement, on  September  10,  that  the 
Progressive  element  had  won  the  gov- 
ernorship for  Mr.  Haines  "in  order  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  made  with  the 
Republican  leaders."  hut  from  now  on 
Progressives  would  "seek  election  for 
Roosevelt  Presidential  Electors,"  who 
will  be  nominated  In  petition.  The 
Democratic  State  chairman,  J.  P.  S. 
Wilson,  declares  the  result  encouraging, 


for  Maine  is  a  Republican  State.  Wil- 
liam. G.  McAdoo,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  ex- 
prest  his  disappointment,  but  stated  that 
"Maine  is  a  Republican  State,  and  the 
result  was  determined  wholly  by  local 
conditions  and  local  issues."  He  added 
that  Maine  is  no  barometer,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  years  when 
Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President 
the  State  went  Republican  in  the  guber- 
natorial contests  by  20,000  and  14,000 
majorities.  Mr.  McAdoo  preached, 
however,  against  "the  apathy  of  over- 
confidence."  To  ensure  victory  Demo- 
crats must  cease  "all  unnecessary  fight- 
ing within  the  ranks,"  and  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  campaign  fund.  Governor 
Wilson,  exprest  his  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  suggested  by  the  vote  in  Maine ; 
so,  for  that  matter,  did  President  Taft, 
who  sent  Governor-elect  Haines  a  con- 
gratulatory telegram.  Chairman  Hilles, 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
said  that  the  result  "must  prove  the  ut- 
ter  folly  of  a  third   party   entering  the 

race." There  was  voting  in  Arkansas 

also  on  the  ninth,  and  the  Democratic 
ticket,  headed  by  Congressman  Joseph 
T.  Robinson,  gubernatorial  nominee. 
was  elected  by  the  usual  large  majority. 
The  proposal  for  State-wide  prohibition 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  vote 
on  the  "grandfather  clause."  which 
sought  to  disenfranchise  the  negro  vote, 
was  heavy,  and  the  result  remains  in 
doubt,  tho  seemingly  the  proposal  is  de- 
feated. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  the 
New  York  State    Progressive    nom  i  nee 

for  ( loverni  ir  1  if  Mew 
York,  plans  a  vigorous  campaign  of  the 
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State,  to  begin  early  in  October.  He  is 
said  to  be  so  strong  with  the  members  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  League  in 
Brooklyn  that  the  local  leaders  of  that 
organization  plan  to  work  for  his  en- 
dorsement at  their  State  convention.  On 
the  9th  inst.  Mr.  Straus  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  arbitration  board  of  seven 
which  is  considering  the  demands  of  the 
engineers  of  Eastern  railways.  In  view 
of  his  nomination,  Mr.  Straus  tendered 
his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  board, 

but    was    persuaded     to    reconsider. 

Washington  reports  state  that  the  Presi- 
dent favors  his  Secretary  of  War,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  New  York.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Stimson  was  the  nominee, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  stumped  the  State  for 
him.  Party  leaders  are  said  to  oppose 
the  project.  The  district-attorney  of 
New  York  County,  Charles  S.  Whitman, 
is  named  as  another  candidate.  The  Re- 
publican convention  will  be  held  at  Sara- 
toga on  the  25th.  The  Democratic  ticket 
will  be  named  at  Syracuse  on  October  1. 
Election  day  is  November  5. 


Governor  Wilson's 
Campaign 


Gov.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son left  Sea  Girt  on 
September  15  for 
Chicago,  his  starting  point  for  a  swing 
thru  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
On  the  2  rst  he  will  speak  in  his.  own 
State ;  on  the  23d  at  Scranton,  Pa.  Then 
he  will  tour  Connecticut  and  Massachu 
setts.  On  October  5  the  nominee  will 
confer  with  Mr.  Bryan  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

On  September  12  Governor  Wilson 

attended  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  His  audience  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  farmers,  and  he  confined  him-" 
self  to  the  tariff  question  and  the  cost  of 
living,  especially  meat  prices.  But  whar 
was  most  interesting  to  the  general  pub- 
lic was  the  attempt  made  by  Charles  F. 
Murphv,  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  by  Gov- 
ernor Dix,  a  candidate  for  renomination, 
to  mnke  political  capital  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's presence  at  Syracuse.  This  was 
checkmated  by  the  Presidential  nominee, 
who  stated  that  his  visit  to  Syracuse  was 
"without  political  significance,"  and  is 
said  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  snub 
Murphy  and  Dix. On  the  9th  Gov- 
ernor   Wilson    made    three    speeches    in 


New  York  City.     Before  the  New  York 
Press  Club  he  discussed  the  regular  and 
insurgent     Republicans,     acknowledging 
that  among  the  latter,  besides  men  out  for 
their  own  interests  ("the  less  said  about 
them  the  better"),  there    was    "a    noble 
group    of    men    and    women    who    bad 
joined  the  party  because  its  platform  em- 
bodies most  of  the  ideas  and  most  of  the 
purposes    for  which    they  have    fought." 
But  he  regarded    as  "a  certain    impedi- 
ment to  progress"  the  new  party's  pro- 
posal  "to  legalize  monopoly,   instead  oi 
defeating,  instead  of  reversing  and  rem- 
edying the    evil    things    done    under  the 
mistaken  leadership  of    the    regular  Re- 
publican    leaders."      He     opposes     "the 
partnership  between  great  trusts  and  the 
Federal  Government."      And  the  united, 
enthusiastic  Democratic  party  is,  he  as- 
serts, "the  only  organized  force  by  which 
you    can    set    your     government     free." 
Earlier  in  the  day  the  Governor  opened 
the    "Tarifl    Chamber    of    Horrors"    in 
Union  Square  West  with  a  speech  on  the 
iniquity   of    the    sale   of   American   beef 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  the  protected 
Beef  Trust  sells  it  to  Americans.   "I  want 
these  men  to  take  their  grip  off  American 
industry,"  he  concluded.   "I  want  to  have 
it  set  free  to  master  the  markets  of  the 
world."     It   was   on    the    9th   also    that 
Governor  Wilson  helped  to  organize  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Conservation  in  New 
York,  which  has  chosen  Dr.  Wiley  presi- 
dent.  On  the  10th,  at  the  national  en- 
campment of  the  Association  of  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Atlantic  City, 
the  nominee  addrest  an  enthusiastic  au- 
dience of  6,000.      "For  the  time  being  I 
represent  a  political  party,  but  I  respect 
that  party  only  as  it  is  a  means  of  band- 
ing men  together  for  a  common  service," 
he  declared.      "I  am    not    interested    in 
fighting  persons,  but  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  fighting  the  things  that  are  in- 
imical to  the  higher    life   of    our  people 
and  lower  the    standards    of    our  public 
morality." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  speaking 
Mr.  Roosevelt      in   the   Coliseum   at   San 

Francisco  on  Septem- 
ber 14  before  a  large  audience,  criticised 
Governor  Wilson  for  having  said  thai 
"the  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of-  the 
limitation   of   governmental    power,    not 
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the  increase  of  it."  This  the  ex-Presi- 
dent regarded  as  "a  bit  of  outworn  aca- 
demic doctrine."  Governor  Wilson 
stands  "for  a  policy  which  necessarily 
means,  if  his  policy  is  honestly  put  into 
effect,  that  he  must  be  against  every  true 
progressive     measure,"     Mr.  .  Roosevelt 

continued. In     the     Outlook     Mr. 

Roosevelt  amplifies  his  views  on  tariff 
revision,  which,  he  says,  should  be  sched- 
ule by  schedule,  as  advised  by  the  reports 
of  a  "permanent,  expert  and  non-parti- 
san tariff  commission." On  Septem- 
ber 9  Mr.  Roosevelt  addrest  5,000 
women  voters  in  Spokane,  Wash.  He 
announced  that  he  became  a  suffragist 
thru  association  with  women  like  Mrs. 
Mason,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Miss  Keller 
and  Miss  Dreier.  At  Portland,  Ore.,  on 
the  nth,  he  denounced  the  "traitors" 
who  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  suffrage 
in  that  State.  He  read  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing that  Governor-elect  Haines,  of 
Maine,  had  come  out  for  him,  and  this 
stirred  great  enthusiasm.  (So  far  Mr. 
Haines  has  remained  strictly  neutral.  He 
is  indebted  to  Republican  and  Progres- 
sive votes  alike  for  his  victory  over  the 

Democrat.) John  M.  Harlan,  of  Chi- 

cag'°>  J-  Adam  Bede  and  other  Repub- 
lican speakers  will  follow  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's trail  thru  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada, 
California  and  Colorado.  In  Ohio  the 
Republican  campaign  will  be  opened  by 
Senator  Lodge  and  ex-Vice-President 
Fairbanks.  For  the  Democrats,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  be  dogged  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
Senator  La  Follette  is  starting  upon  a 
Western  tour  in  the  interest  of  Progres- 
sive candidates  on  State  tickets.  Other 
Progressive  speakers  will  be  ex- Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte,  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams, ex-Governor  Fort,  Jacob  Riis, 
Comptroller  Prendergast,  of  New  York, 
and  Messrs.  David  Dudley  Foulke,  Ever- 
ett Colby,  Frank  Nye  and  Bourke  Cock- 
ran.  Miss  Ethel  Roosevelt,  a  daughter 
of  the  candidate,  is  taking  part  in  the 
out-of-door  campaign  in  New  York  City 
conducted  by  women  Progressives.  In 
Ohio,  C.  W.  Hudson,  of  Madisonvillc, 
has  been  nominated  by  the  Progressives 
to  contest  Mr.  Roosevelt's  son-in-law, 
Nicholas  Long  worth,  in  his  campaign 
for  re-election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  First  Congressional 
District,  as  a  Republican. 


Progressive  Party      Elon  H-  Hooker,  na- 
Finances  tl0nal     treasurer     of 

the  Progressive 
party,  issues  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  from  July  I  to  September 
9.  At  the  New  York  headquarters, 
$53,327  was  taken  in;  at  Chicago,  $1,872. 
Expenses  of  $51,682  are  reported;  un- 
paid bills,  $3,561 ;  outstanding  contract 
obligations,  $53,124.  The  largest  single 
item  under  the  latter  heading  is : 

"Publicity  department,  for  printing  sundry 
pieces  of  literature  as  per  contracts  already 
entered  into,  $44,892.36." 

No  report  is  made  on  contributions  re- 
ceived prior  to  July  1,  tho  it  is  stated 
that  "the  work  of  moulding  the  great 
mass  of  volunteer  workers  in  this  na- 
tional   crusade"    has    been    a    long   one. 

''Because  of  the  unusually  large  element  of 
volunteer  work  and  because  of  the  strict  busi- 
ness methods  adopted  to  enforce  economies  in 
every  department,  it  is  expected  that  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  this  campaign  will  expend 
less  money  than  any  other  important  national 
party.  Nevertheless  money  is  needed  in  sub- 
stantial measure  and  dependence  is  being 
placed  upon  appeals  to  the  average  citizen 
thruout  the  country  for  subscriptions  of  small 
amounts  to  the  fund." 

George  W.  Perkins  and  Frank  A. 
Munsey  are  the  largest  subscribers  since 
July  1.  They  are  down  for  $15,000  each. 
The  name  of  Medill  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  does  not  appear,  nor  does  that 
of  the  Pinchot  brothers,  tho  an  aunt  of 
the  Pinchots,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  of  New 
York,  subscribes  $5,000.  Other  gener- 
ous contributors  are  George  Moore 
($5,000),  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt  ($1,000), 
G.  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt  ($1,000),  Mrs. 
M.  Emlen  Roosevelt  ($500),  and  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist  ($250). 
Single  contributions  as  small  as  $1.50 
are  acknowledged,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers are  women.  Little  financial  aid 
has  been  contributed  from  the  South. 

Nicaragua's     The     revolution      in      Nica- 

Revolution  ra-ua  is  d-ving  out'  owing  to 
the  presence  of  American 
marines  and  to  several  victories  won  by 
the  Government's  forces.  There  are  800 
marines  at  Managua  and  800  at  Leon. 
Others  are  on  guard  at  points  on  the 
railroad  line.  Trains  were  running  1 
ularly  last  week  between  Managua  and 
Corinto.      Marines  made    their    way  to 
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Granada,  where  there  has  been  much 
suffering.  The  clergy  had  called  for 
help,  saying  that  residents  were  dying  in 
the  streets  of  starvation.  It  is  said  that 
General  Mena  would  like  to  become  a 
party  to  a  peace  agreement.  Other  rebel 
leaders,  however,  are  at  variance  with 
him.  It  is  proposed  that  all  shall  con- 
sent to  a  new  Presidential  election,  to  be 
held  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  plan  may  be  accepted. 
Juan  J.  Estrada,  leader  of  the  success- 
ful revolution  of  1909,  who  asserts  that 
he  is  the  lawful  President,  said,  last 
week,  before  he  left  New  York,  that 
Nicaragua  could  be  saved  from  ruin 
only  by  an  American  protectorate,  or  by 
such  American  supervision  as  is  exer- 
cised in  Cuba.  A  majority  of  Nica- 
ragua's revolutions,  he  added,  had  been 
financed  by  Americans  who  sought  con- 
cessions or  monopolies.  Mena,  he  as- 
serted, has  such  support,  and  he  admit- 
ted that  he  himself  had  been  aided  in 
1909  by  representatives  of  business  in- 
terests. He  gave  the  names  of  two  or 
three,   with   the   sums  they   contributed. 

By    proclamation,     President     Taft 

will  enforce  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
bill  which  failed  to  become  a  law  at  the 
recent  session  of  our  Congress.  The 
Navy  Department  expects  that  the  canal 
will  be  opened  for  traffic  in  December, 
191 3.  In  order  that  naval  officers  may 
inspect  the  locks  and  other  mechanism 
before  the  water  is  admitted,  the  At- 
lantic fleet  (including  more  than  twenty 
ships  of  the  first  class)  will  assemble  at 
Colon  in  December  or  January  next. 

,_,  „.  .  .  There  was  less  anx- 
The' Situation  in       .   ,        «     ,  , 

.,     .  lety,    last    week,    con- 

Mexico  J'.         ,,        A         • 

cernmg  the   American 

mining  towns  in  Sonora.  To  Cananea 
500  Federal  soldiers  were  sent,  and  an 
equal  number  to  Nacozari.  But  the 
mining  camp  of  El  Tigre  was  captured 
by  the  rebels  on  the  14th.  No  American 
was  killed  there,  however,  nor  was  the 
mining  property  injured.  Salazar's  reb- 
els had  been  menacing  Agua  Prieta, 
which  adjoins  Douglas,  Ariz.  Mr.  Taft 
sent  warning  that  no  shots  must  he  fired 
across  the  line.  This  caused  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  attack,  and  in  the  meantime 
900  Federals  arrived  from  Juarez,  hav- 


ing been  permitted  by  our  Government 
to  travel  by  rail  from  El  Paso  in  Ameri- 
can territory.  Salazar's  men  have 
burned  eighty  bridges  on  the  Southern 
Pacific's  Mexican  road,  and  the  company 
appealed  to  our  Government  for  protec- 
tion. Ojinaga  (near  Presidio,  Tex.) 
was  defended  by  the  Federals  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  at  last  the  rebels  captured 
the  town.  On  the  15th,  however,  it  was 
retaken  by  Government  troops.  General 
Orozco's  father,  recently  commander  at 
Juarez,  fled  from  Ojinaga  into  Texas, 
and  was  arrested  there.  For  several 
months  there  has  been  a  warrant  out  for 
him.  The  charge  is  that  he  smuggled 
ammunition.  Seventeen  rebels  captured 
at  Ojinaga  will.be  put  to  death.  In  the 
South  there  was  no  improvement,  altho 
the  Maderists  won  a  four  days'  fight 
against  Zapatists  and  Indians  in  Oaxaca. 
Near  Acapulco,  eighty  plantation  negroes 
rebelled,  and  seventy-four  of  them  were 
killed.  There  were  stories  about  the  dis- 
covery of  a  formidable  plot  against  Ma- 
dero.  It  was  said  that  Huerta,  the  Fed- 
eral commander,  had  conspired  with 
Orozco  and  Zapata,  that  the  army  was 
disloyal,  and  that  it  would  turn  against 
the  Government  within  a  few  days. 
There  were  signs  of  disaffection  at  the 
capital,  where  Madero  was  hissed  in 
Congress  and  thousands  paraded  in  the 
streets,  denouncing  him  and  shouting  for 
Diaz.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  army 
in  the  north  had  become  inactive  and  in- 
different. Senator  Fall,  at  El  Paso, 
again  recommended  that  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebels  be  recognized.  Senator 
Smith,  engaged  there  in  making  an  in- 
vestigation, said  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Mexico  was  imminent.  He  spoke  of  the 
destruction  of  great  quantities  of  prop- 
erty, and  added : 

"So  many  cases  of  wanton  oppression  and 
hardship  have  presented  themselves  to  our 
committee,  and  seemingly  so  little  has  been 
done  by  our  Government  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  difficulty,  that  I  am  not  surprised  to 
find  among  the  more  reckless  of  the  Mexican 
people  a  disposition  to  belittle  our  prowess, 
defy  our  strength  and  misconstrue  our  mo- 
tives." 

He  asked  for  ua  firm,  vigorous,  deter- 
mined and  unrelenting  foreign  policy." 
Ernesto  Madero,  Mexico's  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  says  that  the  Manning- 
Mclntosh  claim,  $105,000,000,  now  held 
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and   supported   by   a   syndicate   in   New      long  enough  to  carry  out  their  ambitious 
York,  is  null  and  void.  program  of  social  reform. 


The  Midlothian      None    of    the    by-elec- 
Election  tlons     for     Parliament 

have  excited  so  much 
interest  as  Midlothian,  because  the  his- 
toric constituency  of  Gladstone  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
standing  of  Liberalism  and  because  the 
voting  in  this  case  would  indicate  the 
effect  of  the  split  between  the  Liberal 
and  Labor  parties.  Up  to  1880  Midlo- 
thian had  always  been  Conservative,  but 
in  that  year  Gladstone  captured  it  after 
a  hot  campaign  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  211.  In  the  next  election,  five  years 
later,  under  an  extended  franchise,  Glad- 
stone secured  4,671  majority,  and  his 
hold  upon  the  seat  was  so  strong  that  in 
the  following  year  the  Conservatives  did 
not  put  up  a  candidate  against  him,  tho 
they  did  in  1892,  after  he  became  a 
Home  Ruler,  and  cut  down  his  majority 
to  690.  In  the  three  most  recent  elec- 
tions the  Liberal  majority  has  been 
above  3,000,  So,  too,  apparently,  it 
would  have  been  this  year  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  both  Liberal  and 
Labor  candidates  were  in  the  field.  The 
Master  of  Elibank,  now  Lord  Murray, 
who  had  previously  held  the  seat,  at  first 
selected  as  his  successor  Arthur  Shaw,  a 
Liberal,  but  afterward  wrote  a  letter 
commending  in  the  highest  terms  Pro- 
vost Brown,  the  Labor  candidate.  The 
chief  support  of  Mr.  Brown  was  the 
trade  unions,  and  his  program  was  a 
radical  one,  including  land  nationaliza- 
tion and  a  substantial  increase  of  the  old 
age  pensions,  now  $1.25  a  week.  The 
Conservative  candidate,  Major  Hope, 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  an  attack 
upon  the  Liberal  measures  now  pending 
in  Parliament,  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill 
and  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill. 
The  election  of  September  1 1  resulted  as 
follows :  Major  Hope,  Conservative, 
6,021  votes;  Arthur  Shaw,  Liberal,  5,989 
votes;  Provost  Brown,  Labor,  2,413. 
The  Opposition  is  greatly  rejoiced  over 
the  outcome  of  the  Midlothian  campaign, 
altho  the  slender  plurality  of  32  affords 
little  ground  for  congratulation  The 
result,  however,  proves  the  necessity  of 
the  Liberals  and  Laborites  working  to- 
gether if  they  wish  to  remain  in  power 


Syndicalism  and  Altho  the  Labor  party 
Federalism  has  m  Midlothian 
demonstrated  its  power 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberals,  there  is 
a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of 
its  supporters  with  its  methods  and  ac- 
complishments. It  is  true  that  many  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  classes  have  been 
put  thru  by  the  Liberal-Labor  coalition, 
such  as  the  minimum  w-age  for  miners, 
the  old  age  pensions  and  the  insurance 
act,  more  tangible  advantages  such  as  the 
raising  of  wages  and  recognition  of  the 
unions  have  been  during  the  past  year  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  more  violent 
weapons  of  the  strike  and  boycott.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  miners'  strike  which  orig- 
inated and  forced  thru  Parliament  the 
minimum  wage  bill  within  a  few  months, 
while  if  it  had  waited  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary political  procedure  it  would  have 
been  relegated  to  an  indefinite  future. 
Consequently  there  is  developing  a  fac- 
tion of  the-  Laborites  which  puts  more 
faith  in  "direct  action"  than  in  political 
expedients  and  tends  more  toward  syn- 
dicalism than  socialism.  The  same  tend- 
ency is  manifest  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  growing  power  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  and  the  Lawrence  strike.  In  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress,  held  in 
Newport  the  first  week  of  September,  the 
question  of  syndicalism  came  up  and  sev- 
eral of  the  delegates  spoke  in  favor  of  it. 
One  speaker  said  that  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  ought  to  become  the  industrial 
parliament  of  the  future.  Another  said 
that  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  political 
action  was  a  popular  superstition  and 
adduced  the  case  of  Australia,  where,  he 
claimed,  the  Labor  party  was  in  power 
but  had  made  no  great  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  workers  there.  The 
discussion,  however,  was  on  the  whole 
strongly  against  syndicalism,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  Congress  past,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  a  resolution  reaffirming 
"its  continued  support  of  independent 
working  class  political  action  in  helping 
the  industrial  fight  for  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  wealth  produced." Win- 
ston Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  has  a  penchant  for  doing  un- 
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e  xpected  things,  has  projected  a  scheme 
f <  »r  the  decentralization  of  government  in 
the  British  Isles.  In  an  address  at  Dun- 
dee, with  the. proviso  that  he  was  speak- 
ing for  himself  alone,  not  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Government,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  home 
rule  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  also  to  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  even  to  England.  In  the 
last  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide 
England  up  into  provinces,  each  with  its 
local  parliament  and  executive,  one  for 
Lancashire,  one  for  Yorkshire,  one  for 
the  Midlands,  one  for  Greater  London, 
etc.  This  would  relieve  the  central  Par- 
liament of  its  present  burden  of  local  af- 
fairs, and,  by  including  representatives 
of  the  self-governing  colonies,  it  would 
become  truly  an  imperial  body.  The 
comment  upon  Mr.  Churchill's  proposal 
is  almost  altogether  hostile  and  many  pa- 
pers denounce  it  in  vigorous  terms  as  an 
attempt    to    Americanize    Great    Britain 

and    to   restore    the    Heptarchy. The 

excitement  in  Belfast  over  the  prospect 
of  home  rule  is  increasing.  On  Saturday 
a  football  match  turned  into  a  free  fight 
between  Nationalists  and  Unionists,  in 
which  sixty  persons  were  severely 
wounded.  A  ten-day  campaign  to  or- 
ganize resistance  will  begin  on  Septem- 
ber 18  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  that  by  the  end  of  it  nearly 
1,000,000  people  will  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
proposed  Dublin  Parliament.  Ulster 
Day,  September  28,  is  to  be  a  legal  holi- 
day, and  the  Unionist  Council  then  in 
session  at  Belfast  will  declare  its  program 
of  opposition.  Those  who  take  the  pledge 
agree  to  "(1)  refuse  to  acknowledge  a 
parliament  in  Ulster,  (2)  refuse  to  obey 
the  laws  it  may  make,  and  (3)  refuse  to 
pay  any  taxes  it  may  impose."  The  Ulster 
newspapers  justify  their  action  by  the 
precedent  of  the  Americans  in  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  Stamp  Act. 

Unofficial  negotia- 
Turkey  and  the  War     tions  have  been  for 

some  time  going 
t)n  between  representatives  of  the  Italian 
and  Turkish  governments  at  Chiasso, 
Switzerland,  but  the  reports  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  conference  are  mostly  unre- 
liable rumors.  It  is,  however,  assumed 
with    some    probability    that    Turkey    is 


willing  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Tripoli,  but  not  to  formally  acknowledge 
the  annexation  of  her  African  posses- 
sions by  Italy.  The  Italian  Government 
is  said  to  have  made  the  proposal  that 
Turkey  proclaim  the  independence;  of 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  after  which  Italy 
was  to  announce  their  annexation.  This, 
it  appears,  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
Ottoman  Government.  Italy  is  under- 
stood to  be  ready  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  Turkey  to  secure  the 
prompt  conclusion  of  the  war  and  also  to 
be  willing  to  recognize  the  spiritual  alle- 
giance of  her  Mohammedan  subjects  to 
the  Caliph  of  Constantinople. Not- 
withstanding the  peace  negotiations,  the 
war  in  Africa  is  of  late  being  more  ac- 
tively prosecuted  than  before.  The  Ital- 
ian advance  from  Derna  began  on  the 
14th,  under  General  Reicoli,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish 
commander,  Enver  Bey.  An  aeroplane 
was  for  the  first  time  captured  in  war 
when  Captain  Maizo,  while  flying  from 
Zuara  to  Tripoli,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  thru  a  forced  descent,  owing 
to  the  stoppage  of  his  motor  in  mid-air. 

There  has  been  some  skirmishing  on 

the  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier,  and  many 
rumors  of  an  outbreak  of  war,  but  it 
seems  that  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Powers,  and  particularly  the  refusal  of 
the  French  Government  to  allow  Paris 
bankers  to  advance  the  money  for  the 
$16,000,000  loan  unless  the  Bulgarian 
Government  maintains  peace,  will  prove 
effectual  in  restraining  Bulgaria  from 
carrying  out  her  threat  to  attack  Turkey 
in  support  of  Macedonian  autonomy. 
The  Macedonians  are  agitating  for  the 
privileges  conceded  to  Albanians,  and 
will  appeal  to  the  Powers  for  aid  in 
securing  autonomy. 

The  Funeral  of  the      0n  September  4,  at 

Japanese  Emperor       I  a-  m->  the  body  Of 

the     late     Emperor 

Mutsuhito,  posthumously  known  as  Meiji 
Taisho,  "Emperor  of  the  Era  of  Justice," 
was  conveyed  to  his  last  resting  place  at 
Monoyama  on  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn 
by  five  oxen.  The  most  prominent  states- 
men of  Japan  took  part  in  the  procession. 
Among  the  pallbearers  were  General 
Kuroki,  General  Oku,  Admiral  Togo  and 
Vice-Admiral  Sato.      A  mixture    of    the 
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ancient  Shinto  rites  and  twentieth  century 
military  display  characterized  the  solem- 
nities. The  streets  in  Tokio  were  lighted 
with  both  electricity  and  torches.  At 
midnight  thousands  of  bells  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches  and  the  Buddhist  temples 
tolled,  and  guns  were  fired  everywhere  in 
the  Empire.  The  funeral  dirges  were 
played  with  musical  instruments  of  an- 
cient types.  Behind  the  coffin  walked 
with  slow  step  the  grand  master  of 
ceremonies,  bearing  the  late  Emperor's 
sword,  and  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold with  the  imperial  sword.  The  cor- 
tege passed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  Japanese^  soldiers  and  people,  who 
bowed  down  their  heads  .and  stood  in 
silence.  The  late  Emperor  Meiji  Taisho 
in  late  years  was  weak,  but  in  early 
youth  he  was  fond  of  such  sports  as 
boxing,  fencing  and  riding,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  very  strong  man.  He  was 
industrious  and  simple  in  living.  Meiji 
Taisho  had  a  strong  and  engaging  per- 
sonality, and  was  a  gifted  poet.  Many  of 
his  verses  have  been  published  in  The 
Independent  in  the  original  and  trans- 
lation. He  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
his  people,  for  in  his  reign  Japan  evolved 
from  barbarism  to  become  a  world 
power.  Among  those  who  represented 
their  governments  at  the  funeral  services 
of  the  late  Emperor  were  Prince  Arthur 
of  Great  Britain,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  Infante  Alfonso  of  Spain, 
and  Philander  C.  Knox,  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Suicide  of      General"    Count     Maro- 

GeneralNogi        suke  ^°&>  hero .of  P.ort 
Arthur,     and    his    wife, 

paid  their  last  tribute  to  the  late  Japan- 
ese Emperor  Mutsuhito  by  committing 
suicide  in  their  home  at  Alasaka  as  the 
Emperor's  funeral  train  was  about  to 
start  for  its  last  resting  place  at  Momo- 
yama.  The  general's  act  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Japanese  feudal  customs  of 
harakiri,  or  voluntary  suicide  as  a  token 
of  bereavement.  It  is  believed  thai 
the  souls  of  the  general  and  his  wife 
have,  in  this  way,  joined  the  Emperor. 
Count  Nt<».lu  and  his  wife  attended  the 
funeral  services  at  the  Ayama  parade, 
after  which  t1ie\  returned  home  to  carry 
out  their  suicide  plan.  They  drcst  in 
full  Japanese  costume  and  killed  them- 
selves at  the  moment  when  the  signal  for 


the  departure  of  the  cortege  was  heard. 
The  suicide  caused  a  great  sensation 
thruout  the  world,  but  by  many  Japanese 
it  is  not  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
event.  There  are  1,500  harakiris  every 
year  in  Japan,  half  of  which  are  volun- 
tary. General  Nogi  was  born  at  Hagi,.  in 
the  Province  of  Cheshu,  in  1849.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Samurai  class.  When  he 
was  a  boy  his  father  taught  him  to  be 
brave  and  not  afraid  of  death.  General 
Nogi  was  a  man  of  poise  and  self-com- 
mand. He  was  a  song  writer,  a  states- 
man, a  diplomat  and  a  soldier.  He  was 
for  ten  years  governor-general  of  For- 
mosa, where  he  was  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  warlike  tribes.  When  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  was  broken,  Gen- 
eral Nogi  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Japanese  land  force.  Dur- 
ing the  war  his  two  sons,  the  only  chil- 
dren he  had,  were  sacrificed.  He  was 
especially  noted  for  the  charge  of  the 
Japanese  troops  up  203  Meter  Hill.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  supreme 
military  councillor  of  the  empire. 

National  Chinese      Dr-    Sun    Yat-sen    has 
Railroads  been  authorized  by  the 

Peking  Government  to 
build  national  railways  covering  a  terri- 
tory of  70,000  miles  in  extent.  Mixt 
Chinese  and  foreign  companies  will  be 
given  concessions  to  participate  in  con- 
structing the  roads  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  after  which  the  lines  are  to  revert 
to  China.  But  the  roads  in  the  frontier 
provinces  will  be  built  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  This  action  will  open  the 
whole  country  to  foreign  traders,  and  in- 
volves a  great  extension  of  the  privileges 
to  foreigners. The  preliminary  agree- 
ment to  the  Lloyd's  loan  of  $50,000,000 
was  recently  signed  by  A.  Wendell  Jack- 
son and  the  Chinese  Minister  in  London. 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  include  the 
establishment  of  a  band  with  its  head- 
quarters in  London,  and  the  capitalizing 
of  $10,000,000,  half  of  which  is  to  b( 
contributed  by  Chinese —  Last  week 
there  arrived  at  the  United  States  twent) 
eight  Chinese  students,  who  were  sent 
here  by  the  Governor  of   Kwoungtung 

Province. Prince    Ma,    formerly    the 

president  of  the  Mongolian  alliance,  has 
gone  to  Mongolia  to  convince  his  rebel 
lions  people  of  the  necessity  of  support 
\\)i>  t lie  rent ral  <>n\ eminent • 


The  Passion   Play  at  Erl 


BY  NEIL   C.  BROOKS 

[Professor  Brooks,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  here  writes  of  a  passion  play  less 
spoiled  by  notoriety  than  that  of  Oberammergau,  has  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  the 
study    of   medieval    German   miracle    plays. — Editor.] 


ERL  is   a  charming  little  village  of 
North    Tyrol   that    has    attracted 
attention  this  summer  because  of 
the  passion  play  given  there. 

Back  in  the  middle  ages  Tyrol  was  a 
center  of  interest  and  activity  in  the 
religious  drama,  and  passion  plays  sur- 
vived in  this  devoutly  Catholic  region 
long  after  the  Reformation  and  Luther's 
disapproval  put  an  end  to  them  thru- 
out  most  of  Germany.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, with  changing  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  they  passed  graduallv 
from  the  cities  to  the  villages,  and  most 
of  them  finally  disappeared  entirely.  In 
four  Tyrolese  villages  the  peasants  give 
passion    nlays    at    the    present    time,    in 


Brixlegg,  Inzing,  Vorderthiersee  and 
Erl.  Aside  from  these  in  Tyrol  there  is 
a  play  that  has  been  given  for  about  a 
hundred  years  at  Horitz  in  Bohemia, 
also  one,  probably  still  older,  at  Waal  in 
Bavaria,  and  several  others  of  recent 
origin,  in  all  a  considerable  number  of 
almost  unknown  passion  plays  in  addition 
to  the  world-known  Oberammergau. 

Of  the  less  known  plays  the  one  at  Erl 
is  the  oldest.  It  can  be  traced  back  to 
1697,  thus  back  to  the  same  century  in 
which  the  play  at  Oberammergau  began, 
and  interestingly  enough  the  early  ver- 
sions of  both  plays  rest  upon  one  and 
the  same  earlier  play,  namely,  a  "Trag- 
edy of  the  Passion,"  which  was  written 


TALDORF  ERL  IN  Till-:  NORTH  TYROL 


THE  HIGH  PRIESTS  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY 


about    1565    by    the    Augsburg    Master- 
singer  Sebastian  Wild. 

No  information  has  been  preserved 
about  the  performance  in  Erl  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  text  doubt- 
less felt  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
drama  and  became  more  ornate  and  alle- 
gorical. This  is  still  seen  in  nineteenth 
century  texts.  An  interesting  allegorical 
prolog  from  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  preserved.  It 
represents  Justice  and  Mercy  in  conflict 
concerning  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
This  allegory  was  a  popular  one  back  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  this  version  with  its 
Alexandrine  verse  and  with  Death  and 
Lucifer  supporting  Justice  and  Penance 
and  Heavenly  Love,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Mercy,  shows  eighteenth  century  influ- 
ence. 

With  the  fondness  for  allegory  was 
also  a  fondness  for  the  grotesque,  and 
the  Erl  play  became  proverbially  noted 
for  its  devils  a^  Vbrderthiersee  was  for 
its  angels  and  the  village  of  Kiefers 
felden  in  this  same  region  for  its  knights 


in  the  old  plays  of  chivalry  given  there. 
As  late  as  the  performance  of  1859  Luci- 
fer with  his  whole  family  of  bis:  and 
little  devils  played  an  important  part, 
especially  in  the  Judas  scenes,  and  the 
huge  jaws  of  hell  opened  with  fire  and 
smoke  quite  in  the  medieval  way. 

The  authorities  of  the  district  took  ex- 
ception to  various  grotesque  and  un- 
seemly features  of  the  play  of  T859  and 
suggested  a  revision  of  the  text  for  the 
next  performance.  The  revision  was 
made  in  1868  by  Franz  Angerer,  a  priest 
who  had  just  come  to  the  village  as 
assistant  pastor.  All  the  objectionable 
features,  including  the  devils,  ,  were 
eliminated,  the  tiresome  Alexandrines 
gave  way  to  blank  verse,  and  the  result 
was  a  really  excellent  text,  which  is  still 
used. 

The  Erl  text  seems  to  me  unquestion- 
ably superior  to  that  of  Oberammergau. 
Its  blank  verse  is  a  more  dignified  and 
suitable  form  than  the  prose  of  the 
<  )berammergau  text.  It  is  freer  in  re 
taining  legendary   features  if  they  serve 
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MARIA   HOFER   AS   MARY 

to  highten  the  dramatic  effect ;  such, 
for  instance,  is  the  retention  of  the  touch- 
ing little  scene  found  in  some  of  the 
medieval  plays  where  Mary  meets  Judas 
just  after  he  has  decided  upon  the  be- 
trayal and  commends  Christ  to  his  es- 
pecial care ;  such  also  is  the  dream  of 
Claudia,  wife  of  Pilate,  and  her  efforts 
to  save  Christ.  Added  effectiveness  is 
given  to  the  council  of  the  Jews  thru 
the  character  of  Sirach.  In  the  council 
are  Caiaphas  and  his  followers  as 
enemies  of  Christ ;  his  two  champions, 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  this  Sirach,  an  open-minded  member 
who  at  first  is  rather  inclined  to  side 
with  Caiaphas  but  is  gradually  convinced 
of  the  innocence  and  divinity  of  Christ. 
A  peculiar  and  interesting  feature, 
altho  one  that  is  less  commendable,  is 
that  of  having  one  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
crucifixion  a  German,  who  in  casting  lots 
wins  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ  and 
announces  that  he  is  going  to  take  it  to 
Trier  (or  Treves,  the  German  city 
where  it  is  still  preserved  and  exhibited 
at  intervals).  In  a  patriotic  outburst  he 
exclaims :  "Germany  must  have  it  and 
exhibit  it  to  the  world  until  the  end  of 
time !  Jew,  you  can  see  it  when  you  come 
to  us  as  a  beggar!  It  is  all  over  with 
your  race,  and  for  us  a  new    era  begins 


in  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ!"  In 
the  play  at  Erl,  as  at  Oberammergau, 
beautiful  tableaus  are  introduced  show- 
ing the  Old  Testament  events  that  sym- 
bolize or  prefigure  the  successive  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ. 

So  iar  as  the  dates  of  performances 
are  known,  the  Erl  play  has  always  been 
given  at  approximately  ten  year  inter- 
vals. In  the  first  half  of  last  century  it 
was  given  in  the  attic  of  the  largest  inn 
of  the  village.  After  a  successful  per- 
formance in  1850  a  theater  was  built,  a 
plain  board  structure  seating  about  six 
hundred.  For  the  play  of  1892  (and 
1893),  and  especially  for  that  of  1902. 
this  building  was  entirely  inadequate,  so 
for  this  year  a  new  and  well  equipped 
theater  has  been  built  with  seats  for  fif- 
teen hundred  people.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  stage,  with  proscenium, 
middle  stage  streets  of  Jerusalem  and 
houses  of  Annas  and  Pilate,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Oberammergau.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  here  the  stage  is  en- 
tirely enclosed,  a  disadvantage  in  fair 
weather  but  an  advantage  in  such  cold 
and  rainy  weather  as  has  been  the  rule 
this  summer. 

In  speaking  of  the  performance  itself 
and  the  performers .  one  turns  natur- 
ally to  a  comparison  with   Oberammer- 
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gau.  Without  doubt  the  Oberammergau 
performance  is  more  finished  and  artistic, 
the  general  average  of  the  acting  is 
higher,  there  is  but  little  trace  of  dialect 
in  the  speech,  and  in  text  and  presenta- 
tion everything  is  avoided  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  taste.  As  a 
result,  it  doubtless  affords  a  higher  es- 
thetic enjoyment,  and  possibly  more  re- 
ligious edification  to  cultured  auditors. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  one  who  has  an 
historical  interest  in  the  passion  plays  or 
is  interested  in  them  as  "folk-plays" 
given  not  only  by  but  also  for  the  peas- 
ants and  simple  devout  people  of  a 
Catholic  community,  there  is  more  of  in- 
terest in  the  Erl  play.  Many  factors  con- 
tribute toward  giving  the  play  this  more 
popular  character.  One  is  the  audience 
itself,  which  still  consists  largely  of  the 
peasants  and  the  humbler  classes  of 
Tyrol  and  South  Bavaria.  Then  there 
are  features  about  the  content  of  the  play 
that  are  more  popular.  Some  of  these 
were  mentioned  above.  Other  instances 
are  the  Good  Shepherd  with  his  live 
sheep  about  him  and  the  tableau  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale  as  prefiguring  the  Resur- 
rection, a  tableau  that  is  omitted  at 
Oberammergau.  The  dialect  of  the 
players,  not  quite  so  broad  as  in  their 
everyday  speech  but  still  very  marked, 


seems  in  keeping  with  play  and  audience. 
The  simple  music  and  the  poor  singing 
of  the  chorus  has  a  homely  effectiveness, 
especially  if  one  knows  that  the  music 
was  composed  by  a  peasant  of  the  village 
over  forty  years  ago  and  is  still  under 
the  direction  of  this  same  peasant,  now  a 
man  of  seventy.  The  character  of  Judas 
is  treated  in  a  popular  way  with  a  touch 
of  that  humor  which  is  almost  always 
found  in  this  character  in  medieval  plays. 
In  fact,  there  is  much  about  the  play  and 
the  audience  to  help  one  to  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  great  popular  passion 
plays  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  play  at  Erl  has  never  been  so 
directly  an  undertaking  of  the  com- 
munity, as  that  at  Oberammergau.  If 
seems  always  to  have  been  arranged  and 
managed  by  a  Passion  Play  Society  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
village.  The  custom  has  always  pre- 
vailed, however,  of  donating  a  liberal 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  village 
church;  in  fact,  the  saving,  "The  church 
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needs  money,  we  must  play  the  Passion," 
has  become  proverbial  in  Erl. 

The  large  expense  of  the  new  theater, 
new  equipment  and  new  costumes,  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  giving  a 
better  performance,  and  the  larger  seat- 
ing capacity  now  available,  all  this  has 
led  Erl  this  year  to  make  an  appeal  for 


the  first  time  to  a  larger  public  and  even 
to  place  their  tickets  in  the  hands  of 
tourist  agencies.  It  is  really  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  there  will  not  be  too  gen- 
erous a  response  to  this  appeal,  and  that 
audience  and  play  will  remain  as  simple 
and  popular  as  they  are  at  present. 

Urban  a,   Ti  l. 


The  Lady   of  the  Silver  Veil 

BY  COLETTA   RYAN 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Lady  of  the  Silver  Veil? 

1   have  sought  her  in  the  valley,  I  have  climbed  the  mountain  trail, 

I've  searched  the  sun   and   shadows,   I  have  asked  the  willow  pale: 

"Have   your    lyric    leaves    been    rustling  o'er  a  veil,  a  silver  veil — 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Lady  of  the  Silver  Veil?" 

By  the   deepening  hedge   at  twilight   1  have  strayed,  and  silently 

I've  followed   saint   and   silhouet   across  the  fading  light — 

I've  joined  the  journeying  gypsy   in  a  woodland   revelry — 

I  have   been   the   daytime's    daughter,    1  have  neighbored  with  the  night 

Yet  I  cannot  rind  my  lady,  tho  so  long  I   sing  and  sail, 

The   loved,   elusive  Lady  of  the   Silver  Veil. 

All  the  garden-groups  stand   waiting  while   her  godmother,   the   rose, 
Asks  fondly  for  her  spirit  charge.      No  songstress  will  disclose 
The  secret  path  she  entered,  or  what  company  she  chose. 
The    fairies   sigh,   the   night  birds   cry,  and  over  hill  and  dale 
The   fainting  flowers  in  hidden   bowers  call  softly  for  the  veil. 
How  fragrantly  they  all  agree  to  serve  the  silver  veil. 
(They  lean  in  watchful  loyalty  to  hear     the  rustling  veil. 
And  they  fancy  'tis  the  stir  of  leaves,  the  simple,  silvering  tale 
That  sparkles  on  tlie  poplar  that  their  courage  may  not  fail.) 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  Lady  of  the  Silver  Veil? 

T  think  she  passed  me  in  the  grove,  and  oh  !  her  face  was  fair — 

She's  mirrored  in  the  grateful  lake,  encircled  by  her  hair. 

She  is  the  wind-flower  born  at  morn,  a  white  dove  whispering — 

And  all  dear  women  she  invites  to  shelter  'neath  her  wing. 

Her  voice  once  echoed  o'er  the  hills  in  childhood,  and  I  see 

On  yonder  cloud  the  corner  of  the  veil  she  left  for  me. 

She's   lurking  in  a  kind  remark,  her  language  soft  and  clear, 

Becomes  a  moonlit  melody  upon  the  wilting  year    .    .    . 

She  follows  winter  with  a  cloak.       In  summer,  'neath  the  trees 

She  fans  the  world  with  loveliness,  and  hums  high  harmonies. 

She's   living  poetry  on  earth,  and  heaven  sinks  to  rest 

Upon  the  rhythmic  tenderness  that  sanctifies  her  breast. 

The  gentle  mood  of  motherhood  of  all  the  world  breathes  low 

The  favoring  fondness  it  must  feel  in  love  and  loving  so 

She  has   a   thousand   spirit-arms,  her  veil,  floats  broadly  o'er 

The  murmuring  millions   'neath   her   care.      She  is  a  tranquil  shore — 

A  shining  strand  of  power  and  peace.     Translating  earth   and  sky, 

She's  human  lured  by  song  and  star  to  travel  hopefully. 

She  is  a  language  born  of  light,  faith'?   everlasting  youth, 

A  prayer,   a  message,  half  divine  that  leads   man  back  to  truth. 

The  soul  of   widest  liberty  for  winged  womanhood. 

Unfettered,  strong,  sublimely  free  and  great  as  she  is  good. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Lady  of  tne  Silver  Veil? 
I  have  sought  her  in  the  valley,  I  have  climbed   the  mountain  trail, 
I've   searched  the  sun   and   shadows,   I  have   asked  the   willow   pale: 
"Have  you  ever  seen  the  Lrdy  of  the  Silver  Veil?" 

Amd  they  answer :   "Yes,  at  twilight,  where  the  forest  flowers  are  blue, 
She  passed  along  with  veil  and  song,  and  softly  asked  for  you !" 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Problem  of  International  Peace 


BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM   H.  TAFT 

[At  our  request,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  us  to 
publish  the  following  compact  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  International  Peace, 
as  given  more  at  length,  or  in  various  fragments  in  other  addresses  and  interviews.  Tt  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  thai  the  Senate  is  not  as  ready  as  is  President  Taft  to  refer  to 
arbitration  any  question  whatever  that  might  arise  between  us  and  any  other  nation. — 
Editor.] 


O  say  that  one  is  opposed 
to  war  and  in  favor  of 
peace  is  not  much  more 
,  startling  than  to  say  that 
one  is  in  favor  of  hon- 
esty and  virtue  and  op- 
posed to  evil.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  nowadays  of  movements  of 
societies  and  legislative  resolutions  in 
favor  of  international  peace,  and  I  as- 
sume that  no  one  would  wish  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  denying  that  peace 
contributes  greatly  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  or  of  advocating  war  as  an  in- 
stitution to  be  fostered.  But  that  from 
which  the  world  can  derive  the  most 
benefit  is  practical  suggestions  leading 
to  permanent  peace. 

Many  have  thought  that  this  could  be 
brought  about  by  an  agreement  among 
the  Powers  to  disarm,  and  some  sort  of 
a  convention  by  which  the  race  to  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  maintenance  of  great 
armies  and  the  construction  of  great 
navies  might  cease  and  a  gradual  dis- 
armament follow.  Future  events  may 
justify  some  other  conclusion,  but  move- 
ments in  the  past  along  this  line  have  not 
been  fruitful  of  practical  results.  The 
burdensome  weight  of  debt  involved  in 
continued  armament  may  some  time 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  present  na- 
tional tendencies.  And  whenever  it 
comes  we  shall  not  be,  I  am  sure,  the 
Power  to  interfere  with  such  a  general 
movement.  The  expense  of  armament  is 
working  toward  it.  The  cost  of  war,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  having  greater  weight 
than  the  expense  in  lives.  A  nation  does 
not  now  lightly  enter  upon  war  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  expense  is  so 
great  that  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy even  if  she  wins;  and  second,  if 
she  does  not  win,  the  nation,  the  govern- 
ment or  dynasty  is  likely  to  go  down  at 
the  hands  of  her  own  people  under  the 


humiliation  of  that  defeat.  Of  course, 
these  two  things  are  working  in  a  health- 
ful way  toward  ultimate  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  best  method  of  ultimately 
securing  disarmament  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  court  and  the 
development  of  a  code  of  international 
equity,  which  nations  will  recognize  as  a 
better  method  of  settling  international 
controversies  than  war.  We,  must  have 
some  method  of  settling  issues  -between 
nations,  and  if  we  do  not  have  arbitra- 
tion we  shall  have  war.  The  awful  re- 
sults of  war,  with  its  modern  armaments 
and  frightful  cost  of  life  and  treasure, 
and  its  inevitable  shaking  of  govern- 
ments and  dynasties,  have  made  nations 
more  chary  of  resort  to  the  sword  than 
ever  before ;  and  therefore  have  rendered 
the  present  an  excellent  time  for  press- 
ing the  substitution  of  courts  for  force. 

If  we  have  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration— one  to  which  we  can  easily  refer 
all  questions — the  opportunity  is  likely  to 
be  seized  upon,  certain  to  be  seized  upon 
by  that  country  which  is  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  war.  And  as  a  resort  to  this 
permanent  court  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent,  questions  which  can  be  sub- 
mitted, in  the  view  of  nations,  will  grow 
broader  and  broader  in  their  scope. 

War  has  not  yet  disappeared  and  his- 
tory will  not  be  free  from  it  for  years  to 
come.  P>ut  the  worst  pessimist  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  already,  in  the 
lasl  twenty-five  years,  long  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  contro- 
versies, and  that  the  establishment  of  a 
great  arbitral  court  for  all  nations  is  no 
longer  the  figment  of  the  brain  of  a 
dreamy  enthusiast. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  of  peace 
and  my  hatred  of  war  and  my  earnest 
desire  to  avoid  it.     No  one  goes   further 
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in  favor  of  settling  international  contro- 
versies by  arbitration  than  I  do.  And  if 
1  had  my  way  and  was  able  to  secure  the 
assent  of  other  Powers,  I  should  submit 
to  the  Senate  arbitration  treaties  broader 
in  their  terms  than  any  that  now  exist 
between  nations.  In  laying  down  my 
office  I  could  leave  no  greater  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  my  countrymen  than  to 
have  secured  such  treaties.  For  this 
reason  I  welcome  most  highly  the  rapidly 
increasing  ranks  of  the  advocates  of 
peace.  They  help  to  form  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  which,  with  appre- 
ciable progress,  is  forcing  nations  to  a 
settlement  of  quarrels  by  negotiation,  or 
by  peace  tribunals. 

There  was  a  time* when  questions  of 
honor  could  only  be  settled  between  gen- 
tlemen on  the  dueling  field,  and  many  a 
valuable  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  a 
standard  of  ethics  which  the  world  has 
now  discarded.  It  required  more  moral 
courage  then  to  avoid  a  duel  than  to  fight 
one.  But  we  have  made  great  progress 
in  such  ideals ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  men 
why  may  it  not  be  true  of  nations?  Why 
should  it  not  show  more  patriotism  and 
more  love  of  country  to  refuse  to  go  to 
war  for  an  insult  and  to  submit  it  to  the 
arbitrament  of  a  peace  tribunal  than  to 
subject  a  whole  people  to  the  misery,  the 
cruelty,  the  suffering  and  the  burden  of 
heavy  cost  of  war,  even  tho  glossed  by 
the  excitement,  the  ambitions  and  the. 
glory  of  a  successful  conquest.  Lessons 
in  national  restraint,  looking  at  things  as 
they  are,  rejecting  the  dictates  of  false 
pride,  and  following  the  teachings  of  the 
Master  of  men,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  and  do  not  detract  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  highest  love  of  country. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the 
same  course  may  not  be  pursued  between 
the  nations  in  respect  to  questions  of 
national  honor  as  between  men,  and 
there  is  the  best  of  reason  why  we  should 
strain  every  nerve  and  avail  ourselves  01 
every  possible  honorable  device  to  avoid 
war  in  the  future. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  aid  in  creating 
sturdy  manhood  that  the  military  disci- 
pline we  see  in  standing  armies  fur- 
nishes, nor  do  I  deny  the  incidental  bene- 
fits that  may  grow  out  of  the  exigencies 
and  sequelae  of  war.  But  when  the  books 
are  balanced  the  awful  horrors  far  out- 


weigh the  benefits  that  may  be  traced  to 
it.  Those  who  have  seen  the  horrors  of 
war  feel  most  deeply  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  it.  One  need  not  be  a  blind 
optimist  and  look  forward  to  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  a  peace  which  can- 
not be  shaken  the  moment  arbitration 
treaties  have  been  signed,  but  they  are 
certainly  long  steps  toward  securing  the 
peace  of  the  world;  and  as  we  look  back 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  great  strides 
have  not  been  taken.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  common  desire  for  peace  many 
treaties  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  arbitration  at  The  Hague  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  at 
The  Hague  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  all  pointing  to  the  ideal 
of  the  utmost  use  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  peace. 

By  negotiation  and  mediation  and  the 
formation  of  arbitration  agreements 
wars,  in  the  last  decade,  have  been 
stopped  in  Central  and  South  America  in 
a  most  gratifying  number  of  instances; 
but  we  must  not  expect  too  much. 
Moral  changes  among  people  and  coun- 
tries take  place  step  by  step.  Moral 
progress  begins  with  the  individual,  and 
unless  we  can  find  it  there  we  are  not 
likely  to  find  it  in  any  group  of  individ- 
uals or  in  the  millions  making  up  the 
state.  The  code  of  morals  which  gov- 
erns the  association  of  individuals  will 
always  be  higher  than  that  which  obtains 
in  the  relations  between  nations.  But  as 
surely,  progress  among  individuals 
means  progress  at  a  slower  rate  among 
nations  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  meth- 
ods of  settling  disputes  among  individ- 
uals will  furnish  a  precedent  and  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  future  method  of  settling 
controversies  between  nations.  It  will 
be  the  final  answer  to  the  question  which 
the  good  people  of  all  nations  are  agitat- 
ing today.  The  closer  acquaintance  of 
nations  with  each  other,  the  greater 
community  of  interests  among  them,  the 
increase  in  the  family  feeling  between 
them  all  press  toward  the  avoidance  of 
war.  It  is  this  real  increase  in  the  ac- 
tual brotherhood  of  man  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  citizen  of  one  country  in  the 
citizen  of  another  that  has  incalculably 
strengthened  the  demand  for  some  sort 
of  a  temple  of  justice  in  which  kings 
and  nations  may  be  parties  and  hearings 
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and  judgments    may  take    the  place  of 
battles  and  capitulations. 

Great  progress  was  made  toward  the 
proper  response  to  this  demand  when  at 
the  instance  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
The  Hague  tribunal  was  established. 
This  was  of  course  with  exceptions  and 
conditions  and  provisions,  all  of  which 
limit  the  kinds  of  cases  which  go  into 
that  court ;  so  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  a  general  provision,  yet,  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  questions  between  nations, 
but  there  is  the  machinery ;  there  is  the 
basis  upon  which  future  action  can  be 
taken  and  we  may  look  forward  with 
reasonable  hope  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  office  of  The  Hague  court  until,  after 
a  while,  it  shall  be  a  general  international 
court,  in  which  all  nations  shall  be  will- 
ing to  put  their  claims  and  their  de- 
fenses. And  we  can  also  be  confident 
that  war  will  not  disappear  until  a  meth- 
od is  furnished  which  shall  satisfactorily 
settle  all  differences  that  must,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  arise  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  we  already  have  treaties 
for  arbitration,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  controversies  which  arise  be- 
tween us  and  other  countries,  but  there 
are  exceptions  in  the  description  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  excluding  all  questions  of 
honor  and  vital  interest.  It  is  needless 
to  argue  as  to  the  meaning  of  those 
terms,  for  any  one  to  realize  that  they 
are  broad  enough  to  exclude  from  arbi- 
tration the  questions  arising  between  na- 
tions which  are  more  likely  to  produce 
war  than  the  questions  included  under 
the  treaties.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  these  exceptions  excluded  many 
questions  which  might  just  as  well  be 
arbitrated  as  any  other;  so  that  two 
years  ago  I"  stated,  publicly,  that  as 
President  I  would  be  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  initiating  a  treaty 
with  one  or  more  important  governments 
for  the  arbitration  of  all  international 
differences,  even  tho  they  included  ques- 
tions of  honor  and  vital  interest.  This 
offer  was  soon  publicly  accepted  by  both 
England  and  France. 

Such  treaties  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  in  the  actual  prevention 
of  war  between  us  and  England  or 
France,    because    the   danger   of   such    a 


cataclysm  as  that  is,  thank  God,  most 
remote,  but  they  are  important  as  steps 
toward  the  settlement  of  all  international 
controversies  between  all  countries  by 
the  peaceable  means  of  arbitration.  The 
fact  that  those  two  great  nations  were 
willing  to  contract  with  the  United 
States  to  submit  all  controversies  to  an 
impartial  tribunal  could  not  but  work 
for  righteousness  among  all  nations. 
The  treaties  provided  that  all  questions 
which  were  justiciable  should  be  arbi- 
trated. The  treaty  defined  as  justicia- 
ble, first,  that  it  must  be  a  question  be- 
tween the  two  countries  party  to  the 
treaty ;  second,  it  must  relate  to  an  in- 
ternational matter ;  third,  both  parties 
must  be  concerned  in  the  matter;  fourth, 
the  concern  of  the  complaining  nation 
must  be  based  upon  a  claim  of  right,  un- 
der the  treaty  or  otherwise ;  fifth,  the 
difference  must  be  capable  of  being  ad- 
justed by  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
law  and  equity,  domestic  or  interna- 
tional. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  arbitration  to 
a  point  that  I  am  willing  to  arbitrate 
anything  in  which  I  believe  that  I  have 
good  cause,  and  if  I  don't  believe  I  have 
a  good  cause  I  want  to  give  it  up  in  ad- 
vance of  arbitration.  But  public  opin- 
ion is  perhaps  not  so  far  advanced  as 
this,  and  to  meet  the  case  a  joint  high 
commission  was  devised,  in  the  treaties, 
to  be  composed  of  six  members,  three 
appointed  by  each  nation,  who  were  to 
be  given  one  year  to  decide  upon  the 
arbitrable  quality  of  the  difference,  and 
the  finding  of  this  court  must  be  five  out 
of  six  to  insure  the  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  arbitral  tribunal.  I  do 
not  see  why  matters  of  national  honor 
should  not  be  submitted  to  a  court  of 
arbitration  just  as  matters  of  property 
or  matters  of  national  proprietorship,  as 
among  men  we  have  to  submit  our  dif- 
ferences to  the  court,  even  if  they  in- 
volve honor.  I  do  not  see  why  questions 
of  honor  may  not  be  submitted  to  a  tri- 
bunal composed  of  men  of  honor  who 
understand  questions  of  national  honor. 
as  well  as  any  other  questions  of  dif- 
ference  arising   between    nations. 

That  which  teaches  nations  and  peo- 
ples the  possibility  of  permanent  peace 
is  the  actual  settlement  n\  controversies 
by  courts  of  arbitration.     The  settlement 
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of  the  Alabama  controversy  by  the  Gene- 
va arbitration,  the  settlement  of  the  seals 
controversy  by  the  Paris  Tribunal,  the 
settlement  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
controversy  by  The  Hague  Tribunal  are 
three  great  substantial  steps  toward  per- 
manent peace — three  facts  accomplished 
which  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
than  anything  else  in  history.  Interna- 
tional law  is  made  up  of  international  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  the  formulations  of 
international  standards  of  ethics  in  trea- 
ties between  civilized  governments.  This 
is  the  reason  why — tho  war  between 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  is  practically  impossible — 
the  willingness  of  these  great  countries 
to  submit  all  their  differences,  even  of 
honor,  to  an  impartial  tribunal  would  be 
a  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace  for 
all  the  world  "that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. In  fact,  the  next  great  step 
in  the  problem  of  permanent  interna- 
tional peace  lies  in  the  positive  agree- 
ment of  some  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  to  abide  the  adjudication  of 
an  international  arbitral  court  in  every 
issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion, no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether 
honor,  territory,  or  money ;  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations  to 
establish  as  between  them  the  same  sys- 
tem of  due  process  of  law  that  exists  be- 
tween individuals.  There  will  be  no 
prouder  distinction  in  all  history  than 
will  revert,  forever,  to  the  two  nations 
which  lead  the  world  triumphantly  to- 
ward permanent  peace  by  being  the  first 
to  take  this  next  step.  Nor  is  there  any 
nation  in  a  better  position  to  set  the  ex- 
ample and  take  this  step  than  our  own 
United  States. 

In  the  two  treaties  which  I  have  men- 
tioned— between  the  United  States  and 
England  and  France — which  failed  to 
receive  the  full  approbation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  effort  was  made  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  ideal  arbitration  treaty  by 
removing  the  exceptions  of  honor  and 
vital  interest  which  weaken  the  effective- 
ness of  our  present  treaties.  There  are 
of  course  questions  of  policy  with  re- 
spect to  which  each  nation  must  exercise 
its  own  discretion,  and  in  doing  so  is 
entirely  within  its  legal  and  equitable 
rights — as  much  as  an  individual  would 
be ;    but    the    machinery    thus    provided 


would  practically  dispose  of  every  ques- 
tion so  far  as  it  could  be  a  war-produc- 
ing issue.  In  fact,  considering  the  in- 
termediate work  of  the  joint  high  com- 
mission which  was  proposed,  the  treaties 
might  almost  have  been  considered  con- 
ventions to  avoid  not  only  war  but  arbi- 
tration as  well.  For  during  the  year 
which  the  commission  was  to  be  allowed, 
in  which  to  consider  the  question  and 
endeavor  to  discover  some  possible  ad- 
justment, public  passion  and  excitement 
would  have  had  a  chance  to  cool,  and 
even  arbitration  would  seldom  have  be- 
come necessary. 

But  fears  were  roused  in  the  public 
mind  concerning  the  result  of  this  broad- 
ening of  the  scope  of  arbitration.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  were  well  founded, 
and  to  prevent  their  recurring  to  ob- 
struct the  path  of  some  future  effort  I 
wili  briefly  refer  to  them.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  a 
question  of  national  honor  ought  not  to 
be  entered  into,  for  the  reason  that  when 
once  honor  is  affected  one  will  never 
consent  to  have  a  question  arbitrated, 
and  that  to  agree  to  do  so,  in  advance, 
is  to  agree  to  do  something  that  we  will 
not  be  willing  to  do  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  do. 

I  cannot  concede  the  premises  of  this 
argument.  I  look  upon  a  treaty  of  this 
sort  as  a  self-denying  ordinance,  a  self- 
restricting  obligation.  It  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Constitution  which  the 
people  as  a  whole  set  up,  in  which  they 
impose  checks  upon  their  own  power  and 
limitations  upon  the  method  by  which 
they  will  exercise  the  ultimate  sovereign- 
ty which  is  in  them.  They  realize  thai 
when  the  temptation  comes  to  exercise 
arbitrary  power  they  will  feel  like  exer- 
cising it,  and  they  deliberately  impose 
limitations  upon  their  own  actions  with 
the  full  intention  that  they  shall  be  effec- 
tive, however  averse  they  may  be  to 
yielding  to  them  when  an  occasion  ar- 
rives for  their  enforcement.  The  law  is 
full  of  such  restrictions,  and  whatever 
the  emergency,  the  law  is  generally 
obeyed.  So,  in  agreeing  to  arbitrate 
questions  of  national  honor,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  pledge  ourselves 
to  do  so,  and  why  we  may  not  have  the 
moral  courage,  in  spite  of  our  impulse  to 
the  contrary,  to  submit  such  questions  to 
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an  impartial  tribunal  and  await  its  judg- 
ment. 

It  was  feared  that  by  ratifying  such  a 
treaty  the  Senate  might  in  some  way 
abdicate  its  functions  of  treaty  making, 
but  I  confess  that  I  follow  the  claim  with 
very  little  sympathy  or  acquiescence. 
The  Senate  is  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  country.  A  treaty 
is  a  contract.  It  is  an  agreement  by 
which  those  who  make  it  bind  the  nation 
they  represent  to  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion in  the  future.  A  treaty  is  a  stipula- 
tion as  to  the  future  conduct  of  those 
who  enter  into  it.  If  we  have  the  right 
by  treaty  to  bind  ourselves  as  to  our  con- 
duct under  certain  conditions  in  the 
future,  we  have  the  right  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  submit  certain  questions  to  arbi- 
tration, and  we  have  the  right  to  stipu- 
late the  conditions  and  the  manner  of 
presenting  such  questions.  To  say  that 
this  is  an  abdication  of  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  is  to  say  that  it.  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  make  any  agree- 
ment at  all  which  shall  bind  the  Govern- 
ment to  future  action.  The  treaty- 
making  power  is  a  very  broad  one  and 
it  is  not  straining  it  in  the  slightest  to 
include  within  it  the  power  to  make  a 
treaty  of  arbitration,  to  describe  in  the 
treaty  a  certain  class  of  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  to  commit 
to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  the  power  to 
decide,  as  future  instances  arise,  wheth- 
er they  arc  in  the  class  described  in  the 
treaty  or  not. 

When  we  agree  that  we  will  submit 
all  justiciable  questions  to  the  judgment 
of  an  arbitration,  and  decline  to  allow 
anybody  to  decide  what  is  justiciable  ex- 
cept ourselves,  we  give  little  sanction  or 
pledge,  in  advance,  of  our  willingness 
and  anxiety  to  settle  all  possible  contro- 
versies  by  arbitration.  The  treaty  then 
is  likely  to  become  a  mere  expression  of 
desire  t<>  arbitrate  without  the  possibility 
of  losing,  and  where  our  material  or 
other  interests  will  not  suffer  by  defeat, 
<»r  where  the  case  is  so  clear  that  we  are 
sure  to  win.  If  there  is  to  be  a  real 
advance  we  must  be  willing  to  risk  some- 
thing thru  making  the  treaty.  I  for  one, 
in  my  profound  desire  to  find  some 
means  of  avoiding  the  awful  cost  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  am  ready  to  run  the  risk 
and  go   fully  to  the  point  of  submitting 


important  international  differences  to  a 
tribunal  where  we  may  win  or  lose. 

Objection  was  also  made  to  the  treat- 
ies that  under  the  agreement  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  submit  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  arbitration,  to  submit  our 
right  to  exclude  foreign  peoples  from 
our  shores,  or  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  Southern  bonds  issued  in  recon- 
struction days.  But  to  my  mind  these 
suggestions  have  nothing  in  them.  The 
question  of  our  Monroe  policy  is  not  a 
justiciable  one.  It  is  purely  a  govern- 
mental policy,  which  we  have  observed 
before  the  world  for  a  century  and  in 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  gener- 
ally acquiesced.  The  question  of  exclud- 
ing immigrants  is  a  principle  of  interna- 
tional law — that  each  country  may  admit 
of  the  people  who  come  to  its  shores 
those  whom  it  chooses  to  have  admitted 
and  may  reject  the  others.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  purely  domestic  policy  in  which 
no  foreign  nation  could  interfere  unless 
provisions  in  their  treaty  with  us  affect- 
ed the  matter.  And  of  the  possibility  of 
becoming  involved  over  the  obligation  of 
certain  Southern  States  to  pay  bonds 
issued  during  reconstruction  which  have 
since  been  repudiated,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  a  question  could  not  have 
come  within  the  treaty,  for  the  treaties 
only  affected  "cases  hereafter  arising." 
The  cases  of  the  Southern  bonds  all 
arose  years  ago. 

I  only  refer  to  the  objections  which 
were  raised  to  show  that  we  could  not  he 
embarrassed  in  the  slightest  in  respect  to 
them  thru  the  making  of  such  treaties. 

Idie  question  of  permanent  peace  thru 
arbitration  treaties  is  not  closed.  Tt  will 
.present  itself  again  when  we  may  be 
better  prepared  for  it.  And  for  the 
event,  when  it  comes,  there  are  a  few 
things  that  ought  to  be  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spirit  in  which  we  should 
approach  plans  for  the  settlement  of  con 
troversies  without  resort  to  war.  In  the 
first  place,  if  we  insist  upon  a  plan  in 
which  we  are  always  likely  to  win  it  will 
not  probably  approve  itself  to  the  nation 
with  whom  we  propose  to  make  the 
agreement.  If  we  are  afraid  to  submit 
to  an  impartial  tribunal,  lest  we  lose  our 
case,  then  we  would  better  go  back  to 
war  as  the  only  other  means  of  settling 
international    controversies.      When    we 
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enter   into   an   agrement   to   submit   our 
differences   to  an   impartial   tribunal   we 
must  be  willing  to  lose,  as  we  are  anx- 
ious to  win.     An  international  court  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  one  way 
or   the   other,    real    international    differ- 
ences, the  settlement  of  which  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties.     A  court  to  decide  be- 
tween nations  cannot  find   it  any  easier 
than  a  domestic  court  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion so  that  both  parties  shall  be  pleased. 
If  arbitration  is  to  be  effected,  and  is 
to  cover  ground  that  shall  really  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  and  prevent  war,   it 
must  cover  questions  of  the  utmost  inter- 
est to  both  parties,  in  the  settlement  of 
which  one  or  the  other  must  lose.    When 
we  come  into  a   real  arbitral  agreement 
we   must   be   willing  to    face   the   disap- 
pointment which  comes  with  the  loss  of 
an  important  case.     If  the  result  is  not 
to  mean  a  real  victory  for  one  party  and 
a  real  defeat  for  the  other,  then  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  is  merely  for  discus- 
sion in  peace  societies.     In  other  words, 
if  we  are  going  into  real  arbitration  we 
must  play  the  game  thru  to  the  end.    We 
must   stand   ready   to  take   hard   knocks 
with  equanimity,  just  as  we  expect  the 
others  to,  with  the  assurance  that  all  the 


disadvantages  which  could  ever  accrue 
could  never  equal  the  horrible  losses,  the 
cruelty  and  the  wickedness  of  war. 

If  we  wish  to  make  progress — real 
progress — we  must  enter  into  a  contract 
that  binds  us  to  something.  We  cannot 
expect  to  win  all  our  arbitrations ;  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  arbitration  when 
it  pleases  us  and  reject  it  when  it  does 
not — just  because  we  think  we  might 
lose.  If  the  arbitration  method  is  to  be- 
come useful  at  all  it  must  involve  obliga- 
tions by  both  parties  to  submit  questions 
when  they  would  rather  not  submit  them. 
To  make  a  contract  under  which  we  are 
able  to  do  as  we  like  is  to  make  no  con- 
tract at  all. 

I  do  not  contend  that  such  treaties 
would  at  once  render  war  utterly  im- 
possible, but  I  do  contend  that  they 
would  make  war  much  less  probable  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  that  they 
would  immediately  suggest  the  wisdom 
of  such  treaties  between  other  nations, 
and  that  when  these  treaties  become 
common  among  the  more  important  na- 
tions of  the  earth  there  will  have  been 
formed  a  mighty  alliance  for  peace 
which  cannot  easily  be  broken — and  with 
all  my  heart  I  hope  to  see  that  time. 

Washington,    D.    C. 


The  Income  Tax 
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THERE  are  many  people  who  be- 
lieve that  an  income  tax  is  bound 
to  come  in  America,  and  await  its 
appearance  with  that  dull  resignation 
characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  toward  our  lawmakers 
in  Congress  assembled.  Like  sheep  led 
to  the  shearers  they  are  dumb,  while 
the  professional  politicians  open  their 
mouths.  This  curious  and  revolutionary 
scheme  of  taking  money  away  from 
those  who  have  earned  it  is  discussed 
usually  only  by  legislators  and  econo- 
mists; the  vast  number  of  those  who 
will  have  to  pay  are  not  considered 
qualified  even  to  have  an  opinion,  much 
less  to  utter  it  in  public.  But  it  might  be 
interesting  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 


income  tax  on  that  huge  class  of  Amer- 
icans, who  are  neither  poor  nor  rich,  but 
are  just  able  to  support  their  families  on 
a  fixed  salary  or  a  fairly  regular  income. 
The  man  on  a  steady  salary  does  not 
seem  to  gain  directly  during  seasons  of 
great  national  prosperity.  He  finds  his 
income  the  same,  with  its  purchasing 
power  considerably  decreased.  If  he 
were  forced  to  pay,  in  addition  to  his 
living  expenses  (which  already  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  save  anything  but 
his  life  insurance),  a  section  of  his  sal- 
ary to  the  national  government  every 
year,  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  give 
up,  not  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  some  of 
the  things  his  wife  and  children  regard 
as  necessities.     He  should  be  pardoned 
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if  he  does  not  welcome  the  idea  of  a 
national  income  tax  with  enthusiasm. 

Suppose  his  income  were  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  the  cost  of  living 
steadily  increasing.  This  figure  would 
make  it  certain  that  if  the  income  tax 
did  not  hit  him  on  its  first  imposition — 
I  use  the  word  in  all  its  senses — it  would 
on  the  second  or  third  amendment.  For- 
tunately, his  moral  character  would  not 
suffer,  for  any  temptation  to  conceal 
from  the  taxgatherer  the  exact  amount 
of  his  receipts  would  be  overcome  by  the 
known  impossibility  of  success.  It  is 
quite  easy  for,  the  inquisitor  to  discover 
the  exact  income  of  a  man  on  a  fixed 
salary. 

The  income  tax  is  a  great  feature  of 
life  in  England,  where  the  proposition 
seemed  originally  not  only  feasible,  but 
desirable ;  there  being  no  protective  tar- 
iff, it  was  thought  that  the  poor  and 
those  of  moderate  means  could  buy  the 
necessities  of  life  cheaply  in  the  world's 
cheapest  market,  while  the  rich  could 
support  the  government  out  of  their 
superfluous  incomes.  At  first  the  tax 
was  imposed  only  on  large  incomes,  and 
only  a  small  percentage  had  to  be  paid 
in ;  but  naturally  enough,  with  the  in- 
creasing expenses  of  national  budgets, 
the  range  of  the  tax  was  steadily  wid- 
ened to  cover  moderate  incomes,  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  increased  as  well. 
\ow  every  one  who  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  $700  must  pay  the  tax,  and  the 
percentage  is  so  great  that,  what  with 
local  rates  plus  the  income  tax,  many 
Englishmen  arc  forced  to  pay  in  taxes 
seven  shillings  in  every  pound,  or  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  their  entire  in- 
come. Persons,  therefore,  of  moderate 
means  are  having  a  desperate  struggle 
to  pay  the  tax  and  live,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  the  very  poor  has  not  improved 
at  all.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
I  hat  has  been  more  torn  by  strikes  and 
labor  troubles  during  the  past  two  years 
than  Great  Britain.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  impossible  under  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  England  to  give  work- 
ingmen  high  wages;  and  the  absence  of 
a  protective  tariff  has  very  little  effect 
mi  the  price  of  food,  which  is  the  big- 
item  in  every  poor  man's  expenses.  The 
poor  in  England  do  not  receive  enough 
wace^  to  lui v  a  sufficient  amount  of  Q-ood 


food,  and  the  manufactories,  railways 
and  employers  in  general  cannot  afford 
to  pay  them  much  more  than  they  now 
receive.  Hence  constant  strikes,  strug- 
gles and  universal  discontent,  with  the 
black  shadow  of  revolution. 

The  Englishmen  of  moderate  means 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  are  not  very 
keen  in  their  support  of  the  income  tax 
as  a  means  of  national  revenue.  They 
are  hard  hit. 

Altho  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  in- 
come tax  as  a  political  measure,  and 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  cheap 
demagogery  of  some  of  its  advocates,  it 
seems  to  me  somewhat  strange  that 
either  of  our  great  political  parties 
should  have  coquetted  with  such  a 
scheme.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Federal  control,  the  determination  to 
centralize  as  much  power  as  possible  in 
the  Government  at  Washington,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rights  of  the  separate 
States,  it  might  be  a  logical  plank  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republicans ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Republicans  have  always 
set  their  faces  against  direct  taxation, 
believing  that  the  easiest  way  to  raise  all 
the  immense  expenses  of  the  national 
government  is  by  high  impost  duties. 
All  taxes  are  odious;  even  the  most 
patriotic  citizens  do  not  overvalue  their 
property,  except  when  they  wish  to  sell 
it.  nor  do  they  greet  the  arrival  of  a  tax 
bill  with  a  shout  of  joy.  But  the  least 
odious  way  to  pay  taxes  is  when  they 
are  indirect;  when  all  luxuries  and  some 
necessaries  cost  a  little  more  than  they 
would  without  an  impost.  Thus,  for  the 
Republican  party  to  abandon  the  indi- 
rect system  of  taxation  for  the  direct 
would  be  a  right-about-face  in  party  tra- 
dition and  party  policy. 

But  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
situation  from  the  Democratic  point  of 
viewr.  The  historic  position  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  its  finest  attitude  as  an  organi- 
zation, is  its  old  and  firm  belief  in  local 
self-government.  Historically,  the  party 
resists  strenuously  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  powers  that  belong  to  the  States, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals as  citizens  in  States.  Every  one. 
by  a  little  effort  of  memory,  can  recall 
the  race  of  the  Democrats  some  twenty 
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years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Republicans  to  pass  a  Federal  Elections 
bill,  which  meant  that  national  elections 
in  the  States  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Federal  officers.  Southern 
gentlemen  dubbed  this  Republican  parti- 
san measure  the  "Force  bill,"  and  they 
fought  it  with  fury,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  talking  it  to  death  in  the  Senate. 
The  idea  of  a  Federal  officer  at  a  South- 
ern polling  station  was  to  them  intoler- 
able, and  they  were  quite  right,  it 
seemed  ,to  me,  in  their  fierce  opposition. 
But  now  we  see  many  good  Southern 
Democrats  cheerfully  voting  to  sanction 
the  visit  of  a  Federal  officer  into  every 
Southern  home,  an  inquisitor  who  has 
the  right  to  ask  the  most  personal  ques- 
tions as  to  the  source,  nature  and  amount 
of  every  individual's  earnings.  This  has 
a  humor  all  its  own,  for  not  only  is  the 
State's  sacred  right  of  taxation  to  be 
surrendered,  but  the  privacy  of  every 
individual,  is  to  be  invaded  by  a  Federal 
officer.  J  suppose  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm  for  this  arbitrary  and 
dangerous  power  to  be  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  caused  by  the  belief 
that  more  Republicans  than  Democrats 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper.  But  let  no 
man  deceive  himself.     Even  if  this  thing 


starts  as  a  rich  man's  tax  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  such,  and  the  weight  of  it 
will  eventually  fall  on  the  great  army  of 
men  and  women  who  have  only  mod- 
erate means,  where  it  may  become  a 
burden  well  nigh  intolerable.  And  if  in 
the  future  the  Republicans  should  once 
again  endeavor  to  establish  Federal  con- 
trol of  State  elections,  the  Southerners 
who  have  voted  to  bring  Federal  officers 
into  Southern  homes  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  assume  their  former  attitude  of 
pious  horror.  Nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  surrender  personal  liberty 
and  local  self-government  into  the  hands 
of  a  centralized  force. 

In  England,  every  man  or  woman 
who  owns  a  little  stock  receives  the  divi- 
dend shorn  of  the  income  tax.  The  tax 
is  first  taken  out  and  the  stockholder 
gets  what  is  left.  How  will  this  propo- 
sition be  greeted  by  the  vast  number  of 
people  in  America  who  own  only  a  few 
shares? 

I  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  necessary  to  collect  this 
tax,  of  the  amount  of  fraud  and  lying 
that  it  will  cause,  for  the  reasons  given 
above  are  sufficient  to  condemn  so  un- 
American,  so  inquisitive  and  so  odious 
a  scheme  of  taxation. 

Seven   Cables.   I,ak  :  Huron,    Aiinr. 


Memory 

BY   J.    J.  MEEHAN 

I  heard  a  robin  sing  at  early  dawn  ; 
A  melody  that  floated  from  the  sky, 
A  gentle  song  of  other  days  gone  by — 
(We  heard  it  once,  together,  you  and  I). 

T  saw  the  willow  send  its  leaves  of  green 
From  swaying  stems  of  yellow,  shining  gold  ; 
I  read  once  more   forgotten  tales  of  old. 
As  in  some  long  lost  manuscript  enscrolled. 

T    heard    a    winter- prisoned    stream    break    lois: 
Far  from  the  fevered  haunts  of  busy  men, 
Seeking  the  sea,  as  each  one  seeks  again 
Its  own,  by  hill  and  dale  and  silenced  glen. 

I  was  a  village  boy ;  the  lilacs  flung 
Their  scented  blooms  like  attar  on  the  wing : 
Sweetheart,  you  wove  an  olden,  daisy-ring 
For  me  at  dusk.  ...  I  heard  a  robin  sing ! 

New  York  City. 
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BY  LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 

[Mrs.    Goldsberry    introduced    us    to    "The   Sweet    Ps"    in    "We"    of    December    21,    191  1. 

Editor.] 


D 

EAR  PATTY : 

Just  try  to  think  of 
the  very  nicest  any- 
thing that  could  hap- 
pen. 

Yes,  ma'am ;  I've 
found  Polly! 

Father  and  I,  back 
in  the  cryptic  inner- 
most of  the  Ken- 
tucky  mountains, 
started  for  a  daybreak  ride  up-mountain. 
A  once-in-a-day-or-so  train  of  one  coach 
follows  the  Kinnikinnick  River  (not  a 
real  river,  but  just  a  water  song  down- 
going  along  the  track  up-going).  We 
really  were  en  route  somewhere,  waiting 
at  a  way  station.  But  when  that  engine 
began  to  announce  its  immediate  '  all 
aboard"  and  not  a  passenger,  lather  just 
tilted  his  head  "Shall  we?"  and  I  nodded 
back  "We  shall."  And  Patty,  I  never 
heard  such  a — such  a — prismatic  music 
as  that  water  makes! 
Well. 

Afterwhile  the  engine  stopped. 
We  alighted.      Right  on  the  cindered 
track. 

Whippoorwills  were  mourning,  and 
low  winds  singing  like  violin  strings, 
and  a  frog  symphony  was  in  full  blare, 
and  spring-peeper-piping.  And  a  lovely 
young  moon  in  a  drift  of  thin  clouds  was 
painted  on  the  dark. 

The  track  ended  right  there ;  no  sta- 
tion, but  just  a  stopping-off.  And  it 
seemed  a  place  where  dreams  were  spun ; 
that  bowl  of  sweet  earth  with  its  lifting 
rim  of  low  mountains  and  talking  trees. 
Everybody  takes  in  anybody  who 
chances  this  way.  So  we  went  to  a 
house  and  were  made  beautifully  wel- 
come. 

It's  a  mountain  grandiose  manner  that 
turns  a  cabin  into  a  castle  and  you  a  lord 
conic  riding  by. 

"Preacher'H  be  hyar  in  th'  mahnin'." 
said  our  host.  "He  hez  seven  appoint- 
ments; walks,  sometimes;  sometimes 
borrys  an  old  hawse  and  totes  his  wife." 
Well,  our  ride.  I  was  walking.  Found 
a  great,  adorable  patch  of  white  violets 


just  where  the  wagon  road  left  creek 
bed ;  a  whole  fence  zigzag  full.  And  in 
scared  digressions  up  the  lure  of  the 
mountain  side,  after  the  arbutus  lacing 
the  spring's  green  sleeves.  Didn't  sec 
any  snakes ;  but  awfully  scared  every 
time  I  pulled  out  a  yard  of  it  for  fear  I 
might ! 

And  only  the  pine  tops  were  gilded ; 
where  the  sun  had  "tangled  his  wings  ot 
fire."  And  down  below  it  was  cool  and 
odorous  and  still  and  mystery  filled  in 
the  day  at  the  dawn. 

The  wagon  had  stopped  and  father 
had  climbed  out  and  the  driver  dangled 
over  the  wheels.  And  coming  down  the 
road  out  of  the  green  silences  were  a 
man  and  woman.  He  led  a  "hawse,"  one 
arm  about  the  woman.  Her  arms  were 
filled  with  dogwood  blooms,  the  white 
under  and  about  her  face  like  a  picture 
frame. 

Then  I  saw  her  face.  And  she  saw 
mine.  And  from  the  man's  arms  she  ran 
into  mine. 

"Oh!"  she  sobbed  and  laughed.  ''It's 
my  own  Peggy — it's  my  very  own 
Peggy. 

And  oh!  Patty!  Aren't  sweet  girls 
just  sweet! 

And  I  could  not  say  one  word.  Just 
only  hug  her  and  cry.  For,  oh,  Patty, 
don't  you  remember?  How  Polly  came 
to  me  that  night?  and  said,  "Peggy,  kiss 
her  one  little  kiss  to  take  to  my  mother," 
and  you  cried  because  you  did  not  re- 
member your  mother? 

And  presently  father  said:  "Peggy, 
my  dear,  might  I  venture  to  ask  if  this 
lad}'  is  one  of  your  twins?" 

"Why,  of  course"  1  said:  "it's  Polly'" 
You  know  father's  dear  old-fashioned 
way?  Well,  he  kissed  Polly's  hand,  and 
Polly's  husband  and  I  shook  hands  and 
fell  in  love  at  once,  and  we  all  went  back  : 
to  Polly's  house. 

Patty,  remember  Polly's  last  letter 
after  she  married  her  divinity  man  be- 
fore we  went  abroad  and  lost  her?  Whal 
she  wrote  about  her  "dear  home"? 
Patty    O'Neill,    it    is    a    three-room    log 
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cabin !  On  a  mountain  slope  where  three 
mountains  stoop  and  meet !  It  is  papered 
with  newspapers !  All  the  money  they 
have  had  in  eight  months  is  live  dollars 
a  month ! 

Patty,  my  candy  bill  is  that  much,  at 
least!  And  so  is  yours!  And  Polly  and 
her  divinity  man  looked  almost  trans- 
parent. Patty,  I  felt  as  tho  God  were 
too  ashamed  of  me  to  ever  remember  my 
name. 

Patty,  she  is  perfectly  wrapped  up  in 
him ! 

Once  I  moaned :  "You  poor  Polly !" 

Patty,  she  shook  me ! 

Me! 

Then  I  realized  it  is  a  "dear  home" ; 
to  her.    And  I  apologized. 

And  we  cried  a  little  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  she  sent  me  into  her  bedroom 
to  wash  my  face.  And  of  course  I  had 
to  look  all  over  the  room. 

On  the  dressing  table  (home  made, 
understand)  a  Testament  was  open;  and 
marked — Oh,  Patty,  Patty,  marked : 
"And  taking  a  title  child  He  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  them." 

Then  I  sat  down  and  cried ;  comfort- 
ably, all  to  my  self.  What  a  wonderful, 
divine,  lovely  life  Pollv  was  living — 
Polly. 

Then  I  went  out  where  she  was  get- 
ting luncheon  ready. 

"Polly,"  I  said,  "do  you  remember  the 
solemn  promise  we  made  to  one  another 
— to  accept  anything  we  should  ever 
need,  from  the  others?" 

T  spoke  very  sternly. 

And  Polly  caught  her  breath  and 
looked  scared  and  hid  her  face  and  lift- 
ed that  proud  chin  and  said — I  b-a-re-lv 
heard  it— "Yes/3 

Then  I  laid  that  open  Testament  right 
down  on  her  pie  dough. 

"Well,  then,  darling,  darling,  darling 
Polly,  we  never  break  our  word.  Don't 
dare  say  a  thing.  We" — then  I  just 
cried  some  more — "We-e  w-w-want  to 
help  him  'in  the  midst  of  them.'  " 

So,  Patty  O'Neill,  it's  "up  to  us !" 

"Five  cents. to  the  slang  box,  Peggy" 
— can't  you  just  hear  that  precious 
"manners-mender?"    Lovingly,  Peggy. 

P.  S. — I'm  afraid  this  letter  is  a  little 
long. 

P.  P.  S. — She  needs  everything! 

I  felt  better  after  I  had  written  it  all 
out  to  Pattv. 


But,  Polly 

Polly  found  a  place  for  us  to  board. 
For  I  knew  Patty  would  do  some  per- 
fectly ravishing  shopping  and  try  to 
even-up  our  blessed  account  with  Polly 
and  descend  upon  us  with  the  wings  of 
a  dove. 

I  told  father.  I  always  tell  father 
everything. 

And  I  knew  something  would  happen 
when  father  went  back  to  town.  Father 
loves  a  secret.  And  father  went  shop- 
ping. 

So  Patty  and  I  spent  the  summer  in 
Polly's  "delectable  mountains."  And  T 
hadn't  felt  so  like  a  dear  little  girl  since 
I  put  on  long  dresses. 

And  we  helped  Polly  to  choose  a 
name. 

Angela.  That  was  the  name  we  de- 
cided upon  ;  and  she  was  to  be  christened 
Angela  P.  and  Patty  and  I  to  b3  her 
godmothers. 

Then  Christmas  Day  a  telegram  cam? 
to  Patty  and  to  me : 

"Not  .In  gel  a,  but  Angel." 

That  was  all  it  said.  But,  oh,  our 
poor  little  Polly — our  poor  little  Pollv ! 
We  could  only  dress  for  her  that  holy 
thing.  Come  from  its  journey  from 
God's  hands  only  to  show  us  the  marvel 
of-  His  making.  And  we  wondered  at 
Polly's  strange  courage. 

Pie  carried  the  lovely  white  burden  in 
to  her.  Laid  it  beside  her.  "Little 
mother,"  he  whispered,  "here's  your 
angel."  And  Polly's  baby  was  put  away 
with  the  other  buds  waiting  under  the 
snow  for  a  blossoming  time — only  when 
they  should  be  at  bloom  over  her,  she 
would  still  be  in  slumbering. 

Then,  one  day  in  town,  I  encountered 
Mr.  Smith.  Buying  picture  books  at  a 
street  stall. 

We  had  attended  his  wedding;  and 
he  introduced  us  to  her  as  the  "only 
ladies  who  had  ever  proposed  to  him." 
"Isn't  that  so,  kids?"  he  said  to  the  grin- 
ning groomsmen. 

And  those  fatuous  young  men  chor- 
used ''SureT 

T  said.  "Jacob  Henry  Clarence  Smith, 
what  did  you  name  the  first?" 

"Peggy,"  he  said. 

"Oh"  I  said;  and  blushed.  And  he 
laughed.  "You  blushed  just  that  way 
the  night  of  the  party,"  he  said. 

"And  the  others?"  I  asked,  hurriedly, 
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"Well,  what  would  you  naturally  sup- 
pose?" 

"Not  truly?" 

"But  of  course.  So  you  see,  I  got 
them  all,"  he  said. 

"Slimmy  has  'Peggy';  and  Tatty' 
next,"  he  said.  "And  Shorty  Jones  has 
Tolly'  only,"  said  he.  "The  laughter, 
your  'adored  president,'  came  over  and 
laughed  with,  held  something  of  real 
heartache  under  those  boys'  pearl  party- 
studs.     Yes?" 

"Oh,  no,  please,"  I  said,  feeling  like 
a  guilty  wretch. 

Then  he  shouted. 

"And  what  did  Miss  Peggy  say, 
kids?"  he  said.  And  I  felt  so  young  and 
party-like  and  we  laughed,  and  I  took 
him  up  to  Patty's  house  for  luncheon 
and  we  had  a  gay  little  hour  out  of  dear 
old  college  days. ' 

But,  indeed,  indeed,  I  could  never 
hnve  said  other  than  "No"  to  long,  pink, 
nice,  good  Mr.  Alphabetical  Smith.  Nor 
to  Mr.  Slimmy  Vance. 

Patty  and  I  were  often  in  Polly's  "de- 
lectable mountains"  that  summer.  Pol- 
ly's little  soft  songs  seemed  to  have  been 
all  sealed  to  her  lips  when  they  kissed 
her  baby  to  its  sleeping.  The  little  log 
house  was  not  bursting  with  song  this 
summer  as  last  summer.  But  so  dear, 
so  rich  in  tender  lovingness  that  Patty 
and  I  loved  to  be  there. 

And  Patty's  big  Irish  cousin  would 
come  up  for  week-ends. 

And  he  did  not  return  to  Ireland.  And 
sometimes  \\\  find  him  looking  at  me 
across  a  roomfull  in  a  way  that  set  my 
heart  a-saying  under  its  breath— "Lover? 
— Lover?—  /.over?" 

And  after  awhile  all  within  me 
was  answering  back  "Lover — Lover — 
Lover." 

".  hid  Patty  hasn't  found  it  out,"  I'd 
tell  to  myself. 

Then,  one  evening,  I  was  just  song- 
lipping  to  myself;  just  that  "bairnie" 
song : 

"I. ike  a  I  aim  to  its  mither 
\  w ee  birdie  to  its  nest." 
She  loved  it  so 
"For  I  lc  gathers  in  1  lis  bosom 
Witless,  worthless  lambs  like  me." 

But  it  was  my  ain  mither's  breast  I 
wanted.  To  be  gathered  to  my  ain  mith- 
er's breast. 

\nd    the   great    galaxy   was   gleaming 


beyond  the  open  window,  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  were  Heaven's  highway 
among  the  many  mansions.  And  I  wept 
— wept — as  only  the  unmothered  know 
to  weep. 

I  thought  it  was  father  came  behind 

me. 

And  I  lifted  my  arms  up  to  him  and 
drew  his  face  down  to  mine. 

And  I  broke  loose  from  the  arms  that 
had  for  a  second  lifted  me  to  a  man's 
heart 

It  was  not  my  father! 

It  was  Patty's  cousin  ! 

"No — No"  I  cried  as  I  fled. 

Patty  came  in  like  a  whirlwind,  some 
days  later. 

"Peggy  Sweet  P,  how  dare  you  refuse 
my  cousin?"  said  Patty.  "Will  you  just 
tell  me  that?"  said  Patty. 

Said  Patty:  "Now,  Peggy,  you  know 
you  always  did  give  me  everything  I 
wanted." 

"Mac" 1  whispered. 

'  "No,  precious,  not  Mac.  Mac  wouldn't 
even  flirt  with  the  one  of  us ;  and  /  had 
nice  eyes,  too,"  said  Patty,  pensively. 
"And  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  whenever 
a  girl  angel  is  mentioned  as  especially 
nice,  that  that  dear  Mac  says,  'But  you 
ought  to  see  Peggy/  " 

1  was  crying  in  Patty's  chiffons  and 
Patty  just  loving  me,  when  suddenly  she 
said,  dolefully,  "An'  me  needirf  a  sister 
that  bad  you'd  think  she'd  marry  him  for 
me  own  sake,  poor  man!" 

"Patty,  if  you'd  been  a  man  you'd 
have  been  a  peddler — or  a  lawyer." 

"Peggy,  isn't  he  a  dear?" 

"Peggy,  do  you  realize  that  I — / — 
helped  bring  him  up?  Me,  myself? 
Haven't  I  had  the  horrors  fending  off 
maids?  And  widows  of  sorts:  the  genu- 
ine, the  occasional,  and  the  thirty-three 
degree?  Then  when  1  learn  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye  (one  eye.  Peggy;  I'm 
the  other)  is  a  girl  I  also  helped  bring 
Up — Peggy,  you  know  I  did  wasn't  I 
always  two  years  older  than  you,  the 
whole  four  years  at  college?  When.  I 
say,  I  find  him  rejected  by  a  girl  1  helped 
bring  up,  it's  discouraging." 

Patty  wept  a  tear  now  and  then.  Patty 
turned  to  the  gentleman  I  had  not  -ecu 
before,  at  the  door.  "Well,  boy,  let's  go 
home.     IVggv  says  she  won't  !" 

"I  did  not  j"  I  cried  hotly. 
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Patty  stared.  Patty  ran  from  the 
room.  Some  one  tip-tilted  my  chin  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Then  I  looked  up. 

Then  I  looked  down ;  it  was  easier. 

And  I  said :  "I  don't  choose  Patty 
O'Neill  to  be  rejecting  my  suitors." 

"Then  you  did  mean  it,  Peggy?" 

"Oh,  no,  please."  (Where  had  T  heard 
that  before?) 

And  then — well,  and  then  ! 

And  after  awhile  he  went  away. 

And  I  sat  in  the  dusk ;  and  dreamed. 
And  listened  to  the  flames  on  the  hearth. 
The  sighings  of  them  and  the  singings 
of  them  and  the  rosy  laughings  of  them. 
And  the  trees  crooned,  out  where  the 
night  was  coming  in.  And  the  lamp- 
lighter's lamp  laced  the  dusk  with  silver 
lacings  and  on  the  walls  the  wind-blown 
shuttle  of  the  night  spun  in  and  out  the 
black  arras  of  the  trees  and  the  black 
weavery  on  the  walls  was  like  musics. 

And  thru  the  dusk  came  a  presence 
ineffable  and  my  beautiful  mother's  lark- 
spur eyes  shone  upon  me  .  .  .  and  1 
knew  I  had  seen  her  ...  in  the  ethe- 
real trailings  of  the  dusk  and  the  sigh- 
ing and  the  singing  of  the  flames.  .  .  . 
I  vatty  was  very  stately,  those  divine  days. 
Lovely,  with  a  new  charm.  And  her 
cousin  complained  that  she  seemed  to 
consider  me  as  belonging,  to  herself. 

"But,  of  course,"  would  say  Patty; 
"you  know  I  did  all  your  lovemaking 
for  you,"  would  say  Patty. 

And  Patty's  cousin  would  laugh. 

And  "Lover — lover — lover"  his  eyes 
would  tell  mine  and  never  a  word  would 
Patty  hear.  Just  as  he  love-made  before 
and  I  heard  and  not  a  word  would  Patty 
hear. 

Sometimes  we'd  slip  off  into  Patty*s 
room  and  with  curls  curled  and  braids 
braided,  be  just  two  college  girls.  Ana 
talk. 

And  one  evening  I  asked  her  right 
out : 

''Patty,  you  were  so  anxious  to  have 
me  married — why  not  marry  your  own 
self  as  well?" 

"Patty,"  I  asked  her,  "are  you  in  love 
and  never  a  word  of  it  at  all  to  me?"  I 
asked  her. 

Patty  sat  on  the  floor  and  laughed. 

"Peggy,  you  blessed  scrap  of  a  dear," 
she  sobbed,  for  now  her  head  was  in  my 


lap  and  the  tears  wet  on  her  face  like  a 
summer's  rain.  "I'm  in  love  with  you, 
Peggy,"  she  sobbed. 

Now  I  wondered  what  Patty  O'Neill 
hacl  encountered  in  all  this  world  that 
could  hurt  her !  I  could  not  think  of  any 
one  being  able  to  hurt  Patty !  To  look 
into  the  gray  eyes  of  her  and  endure 
thought  of  dimming  the  sweetness  of 
them  and  dulling  the  shining  and  the 
young  laughters  of  them. 

I  said,  "Patty,  could  you  possibly  have 
fallen  in  love  with  a  king  or  so,  in  the 
effete  old  world?" 

Patty's  sobs  strangled  in  a  giggle  of 
utter  inconsequence. 

"I  have,"  she  said;  "Oh,  I  have,"  she 
said.     "But  there  were  'objections.'' 

T  sniffed.  "Much  you'd  heed  'objec- 
tions,' "  1  said  severely. 

"W-e-1-1,"  drawled  Patty,  "kings  are 
kings." 

"Tell  me  immediately,"  I  commanded. 
"If  really  proper  young'  men,  you  may 
have  'em." 

Patty  looked  wicked. 

"He  was  a  dear  boy.  He  said  he  had 
always  intended  marrying  an  American 
girl.  A  tall,  lovely,  gray-eyed,  black- 
haired,  sweet  American  girl.  I'm  tall. 
And  lovely.  And  gray  in  both  eyes  and 
black-haired.  And  sweet,"  said  Patty. 
"So  I  considered  it  a  proposal.  And  I 
told  him  if  T  couldn't  find  an  American 
man  with  similar  intentions,  I'd  consider 
it  some  more,"  said  Patty. 

"And  are  you — considering?"  I  said, 
in  my   most  inviting  voice. 

"Peggy,  you're  inquisitive." 

"I  am,"  I  said. 

"And  impertinent  to  your  elders." 

"I  am,"  I  said. 

"I — I — found — the — American,"  whis- 
pered Patty,  all  her  fun  drowning  in  an- 
other tear  flood. 

So  I  gathered  her  head  to  my  bosom 
and  loved  her  and  petted  her  and  she 
told  me  all  about  him. 

And  Patty — Patty — was  in  love.  Old- 
fashioned  sweet  loverly  love. 

She  met  him  in  Zurich  where  he  was 
spending  his  last  dollars  in  a  post-gradu- 
ate pursuit  after  some  more  capital  let- 
ters to  write  after  his  name.  Men  have 
a  queer  craze  for  those  letters ;  like  a 
child's  charmstring — always  a  button 
more  wanted.  And  he  was  coming  back 
with  his   string  of  buttons,  later,  to  be- 
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gin  a  career.      And    they  fell    in   love. 
Desperately. 

"But,"  sobbed  my  poor  Patty,  "he  did 
not  say  a  word  of  love.  And  I  knew  he 
was  too  proud  to  ever  ask  me  to  marry 
him.  Me,  with  my  money!  So  I  just 
made  up  my  mind  he  should  tell  me  he 
1-1-loved  m-me,"  sobbed  Patty,  "any- 
way." 
r   "Did  he?"  I  whispered. 

"He  did,"  said  Patty. 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  "I'd  never  dream 
of  asking  what  he  said,  Patty ;  but  I'm 
dying  to  know !" 

"He  said,"  said  Patty,  "he  said,  'Pat- 
ty, I  adore  you!  If  you  were  a  wash- 
erwoman I'd  make  you  love  me !'  ' 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  'me  great-grandmother  was,' ' 
said     Patty.       Patty     laughed.       "Now, 
wasn't  that  a  clever  hint  to  a  man  that  I 
was  willing  to  be  'made'  love  him?" 

"He  said  he  loved  me,  Peggy — T 
can't  half  do  half  my  work,'  he  said. 
'Couid  I  love  him — s6me  day — if  he 
brought  me  fame — and  fortune?'  And 
I  said,  'No.'  I  said  if  a  man  could  not 
give  me  the  dear  young  years  of  his 
working  for  fame  I'd  not  be  caring  for 
the  tired-out  years  of  his  fortune.'  " 

"And?"  I  said. 

"And  next  day  he  was  away.  And  a 
letter  only  has  ever  come ;  Peggy,  Peg- 
gy!  just  a  heartbreak  of  a  one  line:  'I'm 
coming,  Patty — wait  for  me.'" 

"And9"  T  said. 


"I  wait,"  said  Patty,  softly—"/  wait" 

Patty  took  to  singing  again.  After 
our  talk.  It  helps  so  much  to  put  two 
hearts  to  carrying  weight ;  and  I  knew 
Patty  would  find  it  easier,  after  she  told 
me.  A  heartache  shut-up  is  hardest  of 
all  and  a  heartache  shared  to  a  friend's 
heart  gathers  heartsease. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  nearly  a 
year  later.  I  strung  my  months  like 
jewels;  so  precious  they  were;  and  all 
my  rains  fell  through  the  rainbow's 
transfiguration  and  I  wondered  how  a 
heart  could  hold  so  utter  sweetness  of 
the  joy  of  being  a  woman.  So,  though 
I  knew  Patty's  days  were  month-long 
my  months  seemed  but  a  sunrise  to  a 
sun's  setting.  But  about  a  year,  it  was. 
Patty  called  me  up,  and  said  "Come 
over  right  away,  Peggy,"  and  not  an- 
other word.     So  I  went  over  in  a  hurry. 

I  believe  the  room  would  have  shone 
with  the  lights  out,  so  shone  Patty's  face. 

He  had  come.  Unannounced.  To 
just  tell  her  he  loved  her.  And  did  she 
love  him — and  would  she  please  marry 
him  tomorrow.  And  "yes>"  said  Pattv, 
"/  love  you."  And  "No"  said  Patty, 
"not  tomorrow — day  after  tomorrow." 

I  curtsied  to  the  gentleman.  He 
bowed  low  over  my  hand. 

And  I  looked  at  my  lovely  Patty 
O'Neill.     The  dear  sweetness  of  her. 

"Kings  are  kings,"  I  quoted. 

"Kings  are,"  said  Patty. 

Washington,    I)    C. 


Contrasts  at   Home  and  Abroad 


BY  A  NEGRO  CLERGYMAN 


WHAT  a  good  thing  it  is  for  us 
Americans  to  travel !  If  we 
are  white  we  must  come  back 
more  thoughtful  and  humble;  if  black, 
more  hopeful  and  contented.  The  white 
American  finds  that  despite  the  fact  that 
most  men  abroad  arc  colored  there 
is  no  color  line  whatever,  and  yet  so- 
ciety holds  together.  The  black  man 
finds  that  America  is  the  best  country 
in  the  world  for  him  to  make  a  dollar 
in  and  that  across  the  ocean  is  the  best 
place  to  spend   it;   for  there   the   dollar 


accompanied  by  culture  and  character 
opens  the  doors  arbitrarily  shut  to  him 
in  his  own  land. 

A  Southern  white  clergyman,  return- 
ing from  abroad,  frankly  told  his  peo- 
ple that  they  were  wrong  on  the  rare 
question,  and  it  was  only  in  America  that 
discount  was  placed  on  color,  and  that 
they  of  the  South  were  in  opposition  to 
the  demands  of  Christian  principle  on 
the  race  question.  A  sojourn  abroad 
spent  in  various  lands  confirms  in  niv 
mind  this  clergyman's  convictions,  and  it 
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has  led  me  to  contrast  experiences 
abroad  with  those  of  my  native  land. 

With  little  difficulty  my  people  se- 
cured the  money  for  the  expense  of  my 
trip,  but  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty 
I  secured  my  passage.  First,  I  wrote  to 
a  New  York  company  and  immediately 
there  came  back  not  only  quantities  of 
literature,  but  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  manager  offering  me  a  certain  state- 
room by  number  and  also  an  offer  of 
fifty  dollars  for  a  lecture  on  board.  So 
eager  was  he  to  close  the  bargain  that 
I  was  requested  to  wire  my  acceptance 
and  send  the  earnest  money  later.  See- 
ing a  color  line  clause  in  his  literature 
and  desiring  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  in- 
formed him  of  my  racial  identity,  and 
at  once  back  came  a  letter  withdrawing 
his  former  generous  offer  because  my 
skin  was  the  color  of  his  hair — brown ! 

Disgusted  with  New  York  I  tried 
Boston,  the  cradle  of  abolition.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  application  with  references 
there  came  back  a  beautifully  typewrit- 
ten letter  from  Beacon  Hill.  The  tone 
was  extremely  cordial,  and  I  was  most 
assured  that  I  was  most  heartily  wel- 
comed to  all  the  favors  of  this  company, 
especially  as  I  was  a  Yale  man.  Nego- 
tiations proceeded  almost  to  the  busi- 
ness point.  As  it  happened  I  needed  to 
be  in  Boston,  and  was  urged  to  call  so 
as  to  complete  arrangements.  I  felt  de- 
lighted over  being  rescued  by  Boston 
from  the  narrowness  of  New  York.  I 
was  congratulating  our  country  and  my 
people  that  they  had  a  Boston.  Finally 
I  called,  but  it  was  after  some  embar- 
rassing experiences  that  I  was  able  to 
convince  the  manager  that  I  was  he  to 
whom  he  had  written  such  whole-souled 
letters.  Then  it  was  that  I  learned  the 
truth  of  that  German  proverb — "No  rule 
without  its  exception" — for  the  manager 
began  to"  explain  and  explain.  Of 
course,  he  himself  had  no  objections,  but 
they  were  expecting  some  clergymen 
from  the  South  to  join  the  party ;  and 
so  on.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  a  Bos- 
ton company  in  sight  of  the  Shaw  monu- 
ment would  not  take  a  black  man  to  the 
Holy  Land  unless  every  other  man  in 
the  party  would  say  he  had  no  objec- 
tions. 

Unwilling  to  further  dicker  with  such 


a  company  I  turned  from  Boston  to  dear 
old   New  York.      But    profiting  by  my 
former  experiences  I  witheld  any  men- 
tion of  my  racial  variety  and  made  my 
application  on   the  basis  of  my   Ameri- 
canism.    It  worked   like  a   charm  until 
the  day  of  my  departure.     No  little  con- 
fusion of  face  was  caused  on  the  day  I 
was  to  sail  when  I  presented  myself  in 
person  at  the  Broadway  office.     But  it 
mattered  not ;  for  I  had  my  tickets  cov- 
ering my  whole  trip  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  did  not  propose  at  that  late  date  to 
give  them    up.     Of    course    there   was 
notliing    to    do    but    go    ahead.      What 
would  occur  on  shipboard   I  knew  not, 
but  with  a  stout  heart  I  went  ahead.    To 
my  pleasant  surprise  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come awaited  me  on  the  big  cruiser,  and 
as  the  sky  line  of  New  York  receded  the 
color  line  faded  with  it.     For  in  all  my 
sojourn  in    many   lands   I   have    looked 
hard  but  in  vain  for  the  color  line.     The 
only  shadow  of  it  I  have  seen  was  that 
cast  by  some  unreconstructed  American 
whom  I  happened  to  meet.    But  shadows 
are  harmless,  and  I  could  smile  at  them. 
Let   me   here   record   that   the   tourist 
companies  who  draw  the  color  line  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  Southern  whites 
are  doing  them  an  injustice.     I   met  a 
number    of    Southern    white    people    in 
various  countries,  and  they  always  met 
me  with  the  utmost  cordiality.     I  recall 
the  case  of  a  Southern  white  clergyman 
whom  I  met  in  Rome.    He  and  I  became 
most  friendly  for  the  short  time  we  were 
together,   and  we  both  parted   with  re- 
grets that  we  could  not  see  each  other 
more  and  talk  over  the  Southern  situa- 
tion.   This  turned  out  to  be  the  very  man 
in  whose  interest  I   was   barred  by  the 
Boston  company !     On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  cranky  white  woman  of  un- 
certain age  from  New  York  State  who 
appeared  a  bit  grieved  at  my  presence  on 
the  same  ship.     As   fate  would  have  it 
we  met  without  either  of  us  planning  it 
scores  of  times  covering  a  distance  of 
some  nine  thousand  miles,  sometimes  in 
the  same  palace,  sometimes  at  the  same 
hotel,  sometimes  at  the  same  table,  the 
last    time    in    the    same    meeting    where 
Eastern  students  gave  me  a  rousing  ova- 
tion!      In   Athens   I   was   struck  by  the 
fact    that   the   party   of   the    New   York 
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company  which  refused  me  held  a  reli- 
gious service  on  Mars  Hill,  where  Paul 
proclaimed  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  closed  it 
just  a  few  minutes  before  I  arrived  at 
that  historic  spot. 

But  to  the  contrasts !  I  was  not  long 
abroad  before  I  discovered  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  only  no  drawback  to  be  col- 
ored, but  a  great  advantage.  The  col- 
ored tourist  is  the  most  striking  man  in 
any  party.  He  is  singled  out  for  the 
best  attention;  every  one  is  trying  to  do 
something  for  him.  If  it  is  at  a  hotel  he 
is  given  the  best  rooms  and  locations;  if 
it  is  a  public  assembly  the  audience 
clamors  to  hear  from  him  and  do  him 
honor.  I  recall  two  instances  of  this  last. 
One  was  in  Syria.  I  was  introduced  to 
an  audience  of  Syrian  students,  and  was 
given  a  most  interested  and  enthusiastic 
hearing.  I  was  invited  to  speak  again, 
and  the  hall  could  not  contain  the  stu- 
dents who  clamored  for  admission. 
After  my  second  address  they  urged 
their  chaplain  to  invite  me  to  fill  the 
college  pulpit  on  Sunday,  but  I  had  to 
go  on.  The  other  instance  was  that  in 
London.  T  attended  a  men's  meeting  at 
Whitefiekrs  Chapel.  To  my  surprise  I 
was  called  on  for  an  address.  I  did  the 
best  I  could,  and  when  I  had  finished 
those  thousand  Englishmen  arose  and 
cheered  again  and  again.  I  was  glad  for 
my  people.  I  could  not  help  but  contrast 
this  with  the  fact  that  had  I  been  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  my  own  land  T  would  have 
been  given  a  scat  in  the  gallery,  if  at  all. 

Time  and  time  again  as  weary  and 
tired  from  travel  T  have  entered  the  door 
of  a  hostelry  while  in  Cairo  or  Rome  or 
Jerusalem  or  Paris  or  London  or  Berlin, 
and  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
hand  of  the  proprietor,  T  have  been  led 
to  contrast  that  with  experiences  at 
home,  when  T  have  heard  the  lying  word. 
"No  room." 

T  recall  an  instance  in  which  T  sat  in 
an  audience  in  the  South  to  hear  Bryan 
speak.  T  was  tantalized  by  those  sitting 
around,  and.  indeed,  the  young  white 
fellows  talked  about  putting  mc  out,  but 
other  counsels  prevailed.  Tt  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  T 
could  not  help  hut  contrast  this  with  the 
cordiality   with   which    I    was   treated  by 


the  crowd  of  Englishmen  wedged  into 
Trafalgar  Square  to  witness  the  corona- 
tion pageant.  In  my  own  Southland,  if 
a  Governor  of  a  State  should  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  me  it  would  upset  his 
political  future.  In  Tiberias  I  ate  at  the 
same  table  with  the  Turkish  vali  (gov- 
ernor), and  no  one  thought  anything  of 
it.  In  Cairo  I  saw  a  South  Carolinian 
white  man  teaching  boys  of  all  colors 
together,  and  he  was  honored  at  home 
for  it.  Should  he  do  that  in  his  own 
State  he  would  be  tarred  and  feathered. 

We  Christians  look  down  on  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  yet  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  have  done  some  things  we 
have  not  yet  attained  unto.  They  suc- 
cessfully control  the  drink  traffic,  and 
with  millions  of  people  of  all  colors  there 
is  absolutely  no  color  line  in  the  Moham- 
medan realm.  Black  and  white,  yellow 
and  brown,  are  all  equal  in  the  Moham- 
medan mosque,  school,  home  and  state. 
In  the  Selamlik  at  Constantinople  I  saw 
a  jet  black  man  among  the  imperial 
guards  to  his  Majesty,  the  Sultan. 

Cairo  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
cities  in  all  the  world.  One  meets  all 
sorts  of  contrasts  in  its  streets,  from  the 
dromedary  to  the  automobile,  from  the 
blackest  Sudanese  to  the  whitest  Euro- 
pean— and  yet  there  is  no  color  line  in 
Cairo.  To  see  black  men  as  conductors 
on  street  cars,  motormen,  business  men, 
office-holders,  and  the  like,  violently  con- 
trasts with  American  experience.  One 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  color 
line  is  not  only  a  distinctively  American 
practice,  but  wholly  unnecessary  and  es- 
sentially vicious. 

On  Southern  railways  negro  pas- 
sengers in  Pullman  cars  are  not  expect- 
ed to  respond  until  all  the  white  folks 
have  satisfied  their  palates.  On  my  re- 
cent journey  from  London  to  Liverpool 
I  could  hut  note  this  contrast  as  I  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  luncheon  together 
with  other  passengers.  But  when  a 
Yankee  started  to  sit  opposite  me  and 
recognizing  my  complexion  quickly 
changed  to  another  table,  I  began  to  re- 
alize that  I  was  headed  toward  my  own, 
my  native  land. 

But  notwithstanding  her  color  line. 
her  narrowness,  her  oppression  of  my 
people,    with   all    her     faults     I    love   my 
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country  still.  Everywhere  I  went  I  was  pie.  And  I  never  did !  I  love  my  coun- 
proud  to  say  I  was  an  American.  I  try  too  well  to  speak  of  her  faults  abroad, 
come  home  with  a  renewcl  feeling  to  I  am  American  to  the  core,  and  of  all 
work  to  make  our  country  worthy  of  the  flags  unfurled  in  all  the  world,  I  be- 
that  high  reverence  with  which  she  is  lieve  the  stars  and  stripes  the  most  glori- 
everywhere  regarded.  ous.  Under  this  glorious  ensign  we  shall 
But  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  the  people  yet  beat  the  color  line  to  a  frazzle,  even 
abroad  how  our  country  treated  my  peo-  if  it  takes  a  whole  century. 


The  Chinese   Republic 

•BY  DR.  SUN  YAT-SEN 

[At  our  request,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  the  distinguished  independent  missionary, 
visited  Dr.  Sun  in  behalf  of  The  Independent.  The  remainder  of  this  introductory  note  is 
from  Dr.   Reid.     He  says: 

"The  character  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  first  President  of  the  Provisional  Republic  of  China, 
and  his  work  in  bringing  about  a  revolution  against  the  Manchu  Dynasty  are  fairly  well 
known  by  the  general  public  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  China.  His  views  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  Republic,  and  his  attitude  towards  questions  of  the  day  in  bringing  about 
the  development  of  China,  and  winning  for  her  a  place  of  equality  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  are  only  slightly  known,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  secure  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  Dr.  Sun  on  these  matters  will,  I  am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  intelligent  observers 
of  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  and  especially  by  those  who  believe  that  a  republic  is  the 
best    form   of   government   for    all    countries. 

"For  a  long  time  I  have  had  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Sun,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  personally  I  am  opposed  to  all  bloody  revolutions,  and  am  in  favor  of  agitation  thru  the 
application  of  truth,  argument  and  reason.  My  admiration  for  this  great  revolutionist  hi^ 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  b:en  straightforward,  persistent,  courageous  and  consistent, 
taking  no  position  under  the  Manchu  government  whilst  seeking  its  overthrow.  His  pur- 
poses have  been  known  for  years  to  the  government  authorities,  and  in  the  face  of  danger 
lie  has  held  on  his  course  without  wavering  or  fear.  The  sudden  revolution  reached  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  largely  thru  the  plans  which  have  been  well  laid  by  this  young  man  from  the 
Canton  .province.  His  conciliatory  spirit  and  his  magnanimity  in  securing  the  abdication  of 
the  throne  and  the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  have  placed  him  high  above  his  fellows  in 
the    esteem    of    his   countrymen    and    of    foreign  residents   in    China. 

"During  a  visit  of  Dr.  Sun  to  Shanghai,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  to  express 
his  views  for  The  Independent  concerning  the  Republic,  and  concerning  the  present  political 
situation.  He  received  me  courteously,  but  disclaimed  any  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
these    matters."      The    following   is    a    record   of  the   interview. — Editor.] 

AT  present  I  am  more  interested  possess  the  capital.  I  wish  to  see 
in  the  social  regeneration  of  my  the  masses  of  the  people  improved  in 
country  than  1  am  in  the  ques-  their  conditions  rather  than  to  help  a 
tions  of  party  and  politics.  Having  fin-  few  to  add  power  to  themselves  until 
ished  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  they  become  financial  autocrats.  China 
political  revolution,  I  am  now  devoting  thus  far  has  had  a  large  middle  class, 
my  thought  and  energies  to  the  recon-  and  we  have  been  free  from  many  of  the 
struction  of  the  country  in  its  social,  in-  social  defects  of  prosperous  nations  in 
dustrial  and  commercial  conditions.  1  Europe  and  America.  There  is  need  to- 
have  seen  enough  of  the  discord  between  day  of  developing  our  own  great  re- 
capital  and  labor  in  Western  countries,  sources,  of  bringing  in  new  ideas  to  the 
and  the  misery  that  besets  the  multi-  predominant  farming  classes  of  the 
tudes  of  the  poor,  that  I  am  desirous  country,  and  of  establishing  new  indus- 
of  forestalling  such  conditions  in  China,  tries  which  will  help  to  keep  in  circula- 
With  industrial  development  there  will  tion  our  growing  capital,  and  so  be  ready 
come  in  an  increase  of  manufacturing,  to  give  prompt  relief  to  the  unfortunate 
and  with  this  change  of  conditions  in  times  of  flood  and  other  calamities, 
there  is  a  danger  of  widely  separating  These  are  the  questions  which  now  en- 
the    working    classes    and    those    who  gage  my  attention,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
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something  may  be  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  our  people. 

I  am  asked  if  I  have  any  objection  to 
stating  my  opinion  as  to  whether  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  really 
suited  to  the  Chinese  people? 

It  has  been  a  part  of  my  plan,  not 
merely  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of 
the  Manchus,  but  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Democratic  ideas  have  al- 
ways prevailed  in  China,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  handicapped 
by  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
The  Chinese,  are  not  only  peace-loving 
and  orderly,  but  they  are  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  choosing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives in  managing  their  affairs.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  carry  out  this  idea 
and  to  meet  this  wish  by  having  repre- 
sentatives at  the  national  capital  and  in 
the  provinces  who  represent  the  people, 
and,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  will 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
The  difficulties  which  we  are  now  meet- 
ing in  constructing  a  republican  form  of 
government  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
wide  area  of  our  country  and  to  our  vast 
population  are  unavoidable,  but  I  am 
sure  no  other  form  of  government  will 
again  be  established  in  China.  The  Re- 
public of  China  is  here  to  stay. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  a 
party  government  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Republic,  I  would  say  that  in  China 
as  in  all  other  countries,  whether  the 
government  is  republican  or  monarchical, 
parties  always  exist,  and  the  direction  of 
the  government  changes  from  one  party 
to  another.  China,  too.  has  already  be- 
gun to  have  her  parties.  In  fact,  there 
arc  too  many  parties  and  societies,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  they  could  combine 
into  two  or  three  strong  parties.  The 
definite  policy  of  each  party  will  be  de- 
termined as  the  years  go  by. 

In  view  of  the  danger  in  having 
parties  during  the  present  Provisional 
Government,  and  the  fear  that  persons 
will  he  more  zealous  for  their  parties  than 
f<M-  the  Republic,  and  so  weaken  the 
efforts  at  establishing  a  republican  form 
of  government,  my  own  wish  is  that  all 
parties  should  concentrate  their  efforts 
•  mi  thoroly  organizing  the  new  govern- 
ment   and     securing    recognition     from 


other  governments.  After  the  Pro- 
visional Government  has  ceased,  and  the 
first  president  of  the  republic  has  been 
chosen,  it  will  then  be  safe  to  organize 
into  parties.  I  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  executive  officers  responsible  to  the 
national  assembly,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
European  countries.  Under  this  system 
place  must  be  given  to  parties,  and 
party  rivalry  is  unavoidable.  Just  now 
I  recognize  that  we  should  all  ignore  our 
differences  and  help  to  unite  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Since  I  retired  in  favor  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public, I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
support  him  and  to  recommend  unanimi- 
ty of  action.  I  know  the  danger  that 
would  come  to  the  country  from  discord, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  any  influence  I  will 
use  it  for  the  unification  of  the  country, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  develop- 
ment of  our  resources. 

[Ex-President  Sun  Vat-sen  gave  expression 
to  these  views  with  some  reserve,  as  he  did  not 
care  to  appear  in  print  at  the  present  time. 
His  views  are  therefore  all  the  more  "of  value. 

These  views  are  significant,  as  being  uttered 
at  a  time  when  party  rivalries  in  Peking  had 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  Cabinet  list  pro- 
posed by  the  Premier,  Lu  Cheng  Hsiang.  The 
radical  element  seemed  bent  on  the  ruin  of  the 
very  republic  which  they  had  fought  to  estab- 
lish. One  hope  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
confusion  is  found  in  the  moderating  influence 
of  ex-President  Sun.  His  self-effacement  de- 
serves the  praise  of  men.  Being  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  revolution,  his  wishes  are  respect- 
ed by  all  the  revolutionists,  who  now  form  the 
party  called  ''Tung  Meng,"  or  Union  League. 
Their  obstruction  to  the  government  action  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  and  his  Premier,  will  be  pre- 
vented from  working  disaster,  because  Sun 
Yat-sen  is  at  hand  to  decide  the  determining 
move.  As  an  illustration,  during  our  brief 
conversation,  he  suggested  (ieneral  Li  Yuan 
Hung,  Vice-President  of  the  Provisional  Re- 
public and  Military  Governor  at  Hankow,  as 
the  best  man  for  Premier  and  to  forni  a  Cab 
inet.  And  yet  General  Li  is  the  head  of  an- 
other party  from  thai  of  Dr.  Sun  and  bis 
friends.  Personally  T  would  recommend  Dr. 
Sun  himself  as  Premier,  at  least  if  General 
Li  is  unavailable 

For  the  next  few  months  all  attention  will 
be  concentrated  on  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  on  electing  the 
first  real  Parliament,  and  the  first  President. 
In  this  time  of  opportunity  for  personal  am- 
bition, Dr.  Sun  maintains  his  modest  character, 
and  by  moderate  but  none  the  le<s  effective 
methods,  helps  forward  bis  country  to  the  al 
tainment  of  republican  ideas,  contented  to  re- 
in.tin    a   private   citizen  —GILBERT    Reid.] 

Sh.wi  iiai.  China, 


The  Congressman's  Secretary 

BY  W.  J.  GHENT 

[As  secretary  to  Mr.  Berger,  the  first  Socialist  Congressman,  for  the  first  fifteen  months 
of  his  term,  Mr.  Ghent  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  a  number  of  secretaries  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  can  speak  with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Ghent  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  The  Independent  and  is  the  author  of  "Our  Benevolent  Feudalism" 
and   "Mass  and   Class." — Editor.] 


A  CONGRESSMAN'S  secretary  is  a 
public  official  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  Uncle  Sam,  but  whose  appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  office  depend  solely 
upon  the  Member  of  Congress  for  whom 
he  works.  No  civil  service  rules  affect 
him,  and  neither  Senate  nor  House  con- 
firms or  rejects  his  appointment.  He 
is  a  Treasury-paid  personal  employee. 

He  is  supposed  to  draw  $1,500  a  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  amount  of 
salary  is  always  drawn.  None  of  it  is 
ever  permitted  to  lie  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury.  It  goes,  however,  direct  to 
the  Representative  or  Senator,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  telling 
what  happens  to  it  afterward.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  not  as  many  secre- 
taries as  the  innocent  public  imagines. 
During  the  last  winter,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a  secretaries'  club, 
the  House  Office  Building  was  thoroly 
searched  for  bona  fide  secretaries.  The 
statement  was  made  at  the  time  that  only 
185  could  be  found.  The  figures  seem 
incredibly  small,  and,  indeed,  estimates 
of  the  number,  running  all  the  way  from 
200  to  250,  have  since  been  given.  But 
as  there  are  394  members  of  the  House, 
even  the  -topmost  estimate  shows  a 
rather  startling  discrepancy.  Of  course 
some  of  the  Representatives  may  have 
had  their  secretaries  temporarily  sta- 
tioned at  home  on  political  service.  A 
few  secretaries  may  have  been  ill  at 
home.  But  making  all  allowances,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  good  many 
Congressmen  pocket  Uncle  Sam's  $1,500 
and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Sometimes  the  statesman  pockets  only 
part  of  it.  Either  he  has  a  secretary 
whom  he  pays  less  than  the  statutory 
wage,  or  else  he  dispenses  with  a  secre- 
tary and  merely  employs  a  girl  or  young 
man  as  stenographer  and  typewriter. 
When  the  people  back  home  hear  of  an 
instance  of  this  kind  they  sometimes  take 
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it  upon  themselves  to  retire  the  states- 
man. Such  an  instance  occurred  in  the 
election  of  1910,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  certain  Pennsylvania  Representa- 
tive had  compelled  his  secretary,  a  young 
woman,  to  divide  her  salary  with  his 
spendthrift  and  indolent  son.  The  mat- 
ter was  made  a  campaign  issue,  and  he 
was  defeated  for  reelection.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  record  that  the  new  Congressman 
promptly  reappointed  the  young  woman 
at  full  salary. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  get  the  names  of  secretaries  on 
the  pay-roll  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  so 
that  they  could  be  paid  direct  and  in  full, 
but  these  attempts  have  always  been  re- 
sisted. The  statesmen  evidently  want 
the  disposition  of  this  money  themselves. 
There  are  enough  of  them  who  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  it,  or  to  at  least  to 
a  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
present  manner  of  payment. 

Other  secretaries — tho  not  many,  I 
am  told — receive  higher  salaries  than 
the  statutory  amount.  The  increase  must 
come,  of  course,  from  the  private  means 
of  the  Congressman.  I  have  heard  of 
a  secretary  receiving  as  much  as  $3,500 
a  year  and  of  another  receiving  the  en- 
tire Congressional  salary  of  his  well-to- 
do  employer.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  secretary  is  of  invaluable  service  to 
his  Congressman.  Often  he  has  more 
education,  more  information,  more  sys- 
tem in  handling  things,  a  better  memory, 
a  larger  capacity  for  work  and  a  greater 
facility  of  expression.  Such  a  secretary 
will  handle  all  his  employer's  corre- 
spondence, gather  the  necessary  data  and 
write  his  employer's  speeches,  public 
statements  and  interviews,  and  even  ad- 
vise him  how  to  vote,  leaving  to  the  other 
member  of  the  team  the  comparativelv 
easy  job  of  "bluffing"  the  country  and 
his  constituents  into  the  belief  that  he 
is  a  great  and  a  busy  man.     A  secretary 
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of  this  sort  ought  to  receive  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  employer's  salary.  That, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  generally  receives 
only  $1,500,  while  the  Congressman  re- 
ceives $7,500,  with  mileage  and  station- 
ery allowances  and  the  franking  priv- 
ilege in  addition,  seems  a  bit  unfair.  But 
that  is  the  way  recompense  is  arranged 
in  this  capitalist  world. 
■  Congressmen  are  supposed  to  be 
rather  prodigal  fellows — and  perhaps 
most  of  them  are.  The  fact  that  there 
is  frequently  no  money  for  a  secretary 
may  be  generally  due  to  extravagant 
personal  expenditures,  but  often  it  is  due 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  thrift.  Amos  J. 
Cummings  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a  fel- 
low Representative  who  sat  tight  in  his 
seat  for  two  years,  never  spoke  a  word, 
never  wrote  a  letter  and  never  spent  a 
cent  that  he  could  save,  and  who  retired 
at  the  end  of  his  term  with  most  of  his 
salary.  A  more  recent  instance  concerns 
a  business  man  who  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  a  material  way. 
Some  eccentric  turn  of  fortune  elected 
him  to  Congress.  He  did  not  expect  a 
reelection,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  his  two  years'  incum- 
bency. He  purchased  and  had  brought 
to  his  office  a  folding  cot,  which  he  could 
conveniently  hide  away  in  his  cabinet 
(couches,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  not 
permitted  in  the  House  Office  Building), 
and  he  had  a  bottle  of  milk  delivered 
daily.  From  time  to  time  he  brought  in 
cheese  and  crackers,  and  on  special  oc- 
casions a  sandwich.  Here  he  lived  and 
slept  and  dined  and  saved  money.  His 
living  expenses  came  within  his  surplus 
of  mileage  allowance  and  his  stationery 
allowance,  and  he  was  therefore  enabled 
to  save  not  only  his  salary,  but  his  allow- 
ance for  clerk  hire.  With  no  receipts 
from  any  other  source  than  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  two  years  some  $18,000  wealthier 
than  when  he  came  in.  In  his  scheme 
of  things  there  was  no  room  for  a  sec- 
retary. 

As  there  are  all  kinds  of  Congress- 
men, so  there  are  all  kinds  of  secretaries. 
There  is  the  young  man  or  young  wo- 
man who  is  little  else  than  a  good  ste- 
nographer and  typewriter  and  who  does 
his  or  her  work  only  under  the  dicta- 
lion  and  direction  of  the  Congressman. 


There  are  many  of  the  more  capable 
sort  who  handle  a  good  deal  of  the  of- 
fice work  without  consulting  their  em- 
plovers.  Among  these  are  the  so-called 
professional  secretaries,  who  have  been 
in  Washington  for  years,  who  have 
worked  for  different  Congressmen  and 
who  know  thoroly  the  routine  duties  of 
the  job.  There  are  the  specialists  also, 
who  have  devoted  their  time  to  a  par- 
ticular question,  such  as  patents,  pen- 
sions, appropriations  or  the  tariff,  altho 
these  men  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  committee  clerkships  than  in  secre- 
tarial positions.  There  are  also  the  sec- 
retaries who  are  valuable  in  political 
work,  who  know  conditions  in  their  em- 
ployers' districts,  who  are  experts  in 
keeping  up  and  repairing  political  fences, 
but  are  of  little  use  in  other  respects. 
Finally  there  are  a  few  who  combine  all 
or  most  of  the  qualifications  for  an  ex- 
pert secretary  and  who  sometimes  draw 
salaries  fairly  commensurate  with  their 
abilities; 

The  efficient  secretary  has  no  time  for 
play.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  a 
busy  office  in  the  big  white  building  far 
exceeds  anything  the  average  man  imag- 
ines. The  Senate  and  the  House  may 
filibuster  and  waste  time  in  their  ses- 
sions, but  all  the  while,  back  in  the  of- 
fices, a  steady  grind  of  work  goes  on. 
There  is  a  flood  of  letters  to  attend  to, 
petitions  and  memorials  that  must  be 
considered,  complaints  of  a  thousand 
kinds  that  must  be  investigated,  files  that 
must  be  kept,  facts  and  figures  that  must 
be  searched  for,  and  bills  and  resolutions 
that  must  be  drafted.  Pension  claims 
alone  in  some  offices  require  the  entire 
time  of  a  secretary  or  clerk.  There  are 
always  cases  arising  which  necessitate 
letters  or  visits  to  the  departments.  To 
satisfy  the  demand  of  constituents  for 
public  documents  often  keeps  an  em- 
ployee busy,  and  it  is  no  slight  task  at 
times  to  find  or  obtain  the  particular 
publication  wanted.  Nearly  every  Con- 
gressman who  takes  part  in  the  debates 
has  at  least  some  of  his  speeches  sepa- 
rately printed,  and  the  distribution  of 
these  oratorical  efforts  is  anything  but  a 
light  task.  The  distribution  of  seeds 
and  of  Fanner's  Bulletins  also  means 
much  work.  Often  an  office  will  be 
filled  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time  with 
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girls  addressing  letters,   documents   and 
packages. 

The  innocent  public  is  unaware  of  how 
much  of  this  work  is  done  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  and  how 
little  by  the  Congressman.  If  the  Con- 
gressman is  afflicted  with  incompetence 
or  laziness  or  egotism  or  with  that  vain- 
glory which  prompts  him  to  attempt  to 
shine  in  all  the  parliamentary  debates, 
all  this  work  falls  on  the  secretary.  If 
the  statesman  is  incompetent,  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  tasks  in  front 
of  him ;  if  he  is  lazy,  he  of  course  avoids 
all  the  routine  labors  of  his  office ;  if  his 
egotism  is  of  a  particular  type,  he  con- 
siders this  work  beneath  him  and  fit  only 
for  an  employee;  while  if,  in  his  desire 
to  preen  his  oratorical  feathers  constant- 
ly, he  gives  his  time  to  the  debates,  he 
has  of  course  little  time  left  for  his  of- 
fice. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  efficient  sec- 
retary is  often,  except  for  "floor  work" 
in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  much  more 
the  Congressman  than  the  individual 
elected.  He  handles  all  the  mail,  reads 
it,  studies  it  out  and  replies  to  it.  He 
digs  up  the  data  and  drafts  the  bills  and 
resolutions  to  be  introduced.  Not  infre- 
quently he  writes  his  employer's 
speeches,  tho  the  existence  in  the  city  of 
several  bureaus  for  furnishing  Congress- 
men with  ready-made  oratory  at  mod- 
erate cost  enables  the  considerate  em- 
ployer to  relieve  his  secretary  of  this 
task.  He  takes  up  cases  with  the  depart- 
ments, he  searches  high  and  low  for 
documents  for  the  many  importunate 
correspondents,  and  he  studies  the  vari- 
ous bills  introduced  and  reports  present- 
ed so  that  he  may  serve  both  as  infor- 
mation bureau  and  as  counsel  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

Of  course  all  that  he  does  is  done  in 
the  name  of  his  Congressman.  His  first 
and  last  lesson  is  self-effacement.  He 
has  no  name.  When  he  visits  a  depart- 
ment he  is  merely  "Mr.  Blank's  secre- 
tary." When  he  dictates  a  letter  he  does 
so  in  the  first  person,  but  the  signature 
which  he  places  upon  it  is  either  his  own 
imitation  of  his  employer's  autograph  or 
else  a  rubber-stamp  copy  of  the  original. 
Of  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
humble  folk  thruout  the  country  who 
proudly   carry   about    with   them   letters 


bearing  their  Congressman's  signature, 
very  few  of  them  ever  so  much  as  sus- 
pect that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  origi- 
nal which  drew  the  reply  was  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  by  the  statesman  himself. 

A  Congressman  must  of  course  pose 
to  his  constituents  and  to  the  world  as 
a  great  man  and  a  devoted  public  ser- 
vant. He  must  make  each  constituent 
believe  that  he  has  that  individual's  per- 
sonal interests  and  wishes  at  heart.  His 
continuance  in  office  depends  largely 
upon  the  success  with  which  he  can 
maintain  this  illusion.  He  must,  there- 
fore, pretend  that  everything  done  by  or 
thru  his  office  is  his  own  personal  and 
unassisted  performance.  Once  in  a 
while  a  candid  statesman  will,  in  an  im- 
personal way,  make  some  modification 
of  this  pose.  On  the  floor  of  the  House, 
a  year  or  so  ago,  a  Representative  spoke 
of  the  secretaries  generally  as  unac- 
knowledged legislators  who  should  be 
officially  designated  as  Assistant  Con- 
gressmen and  who  should  be  paid  ap- 
proximately a  Congressman's  salary. 
Perhaps  three  or  four  members  of  the 
House  have  the  honor  and  the  good  faith 
to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  assist- 
ance in  a  more  personal  way  by  printing 
on  their  letter-heads  the  names  of  their 
secretaries.  I  have  seen  two  such  letter- 
heads. But  the  impersonal  acknowledg- 
ment mentioned  above  is  usually  unmiti- 
gated buncombe,  for  it  is  used  in  no  way 
to  qualify  the  individual  Congressman's 
pretensions  to  the  credit  for  all  the  work 
of  his  office.  The  same  Congressman 
who  will  make  such  a  general  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  floor  of  the  House  will, 
in  his  individual  case,  practice  all  the 
possible  devices  to  impose  upon  his  cred- 
ulous constituents  a  belief  in  his  all-suf- 
ficiency and  omniscience. 

Few  Congressmen,  it  may  be  said,  are 
heroes  to  their  secretaries.  There  are, 
of  course,  cases  of  sincere  attachment 
between  employer  and  employed,  where 
admiration  and  respect  on  the  one  hand 
are  met  on  the  other  hand  by  a  grateful 
recognition  of  invaluable  assistance. 
These  cases  are,  however,  exceptions. 
The  close  view  which  the  secretary  has 
of  his  employer  often  breeds  disrespect, 
if  not  contempt.  It  is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  democracy  that  the  qualities 
which  usually  make  for  political  success 
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are  not  the  qualities  which  make  for  po- 
litical efficiency.  The  person  who  can 
persuade  the  people  to  elect  him  is  often 
about  the  least  fitted  man  in  the  district 
to  perform  a  Representative's  duties. 
Self-assertion,  self-laudation,  the  power 
to  impose  upon  a  credulous  public,  to 
harmonize  antagonisms  and  to  placate 
disgruntlement  are  practises  and  quali- 
ties which  win  victories  at  the  polls,  but 
add  very  little  to  the  efficiency  of  a  legis- 
lative body. 

In  frequent  cases  it  is  just  these  quali- 
ties in  his  employer  with  which  the  sec- 
retary must  come  in  constant  contact, 
while  the  missing  qualities  he  must  him- 
self supply.  For,  after  all,  tho  self-ad- 
vertising may  win  an  election,  it  must  be 
complemented  by  some  degree  of  ser- 
vice— and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  secre- 
tary who  must  do  the  work.  But  how- 
ever excellent  the  character,  or  great  the 
amount,  of  this  work,  he  must  see  it  ap- 
propriated by  another  without  credit  to 
himself.  He  must  often  dwell  in  the 
constant  atmosphere  of  bluster  and 
swagger  of  the  statesman  who  employs 
him.  He  must  hear  boasts  about  "my 
bill"  and  ''my  speech"  and  "what  /  did"" 
and  "what  /  am  going  to  do,"  by  one 
who  does  little  else  than  boast  and  swag- 
ger. In  other  cases  there  is  less  bluster, 
but  a  self-complacency,  which  tho  less 
assertive,  is  all  the  more  assured.  In 
no  case  is  there  candid  and  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  value  of  the  secre- 
tary's services.  The  efficient  secretary 
must  therefore  not  only  bear  daily  wit- 
ness to  the  appropriation  of  his  work  by 
his  employer,  but  he  must  also,  if  he  be 
faithful,    play    a   part   in    the   game    and 


contribute  to  the  pretense.  That  gen- 
erally he  finds  the  work  interesting  and 
even  fascinating  may  be  true ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  every  instinct  of  manhood 
in  him  rebels  against  the  false  position 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  When,  there- 
fore, you  find  yourself  in  the  presence 
of  a  tired  and  disillusioned  secretary, 
and  in  a  confiding  moment  he  whispers 
to  you,  "My  boss  is  not  only  a  jackass 
but  a  faker,"  be  assured  that  he  speaks 
from  a  full  heart,  a  profound  experience 
and  a  love  of  truthful  utterance. 

May  not  the  secretary  himself  some- 
times overrate  his  own  performance  and 
depreciate  that  of  his  employer?  Very 
likely.  But  at  least  he  cannot  voice  his 
opinions  aloud.  In  no  office  is  there 
room  for  more  than  one  pretender  to 
omniscience,  infallibility  and  tireless  in- 
dustry. There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of 
secretaries  of  very  moderate  abilities. 
There  are  quite  as  many  Congressmen 
of  like  grade.  But  the  Congressman 
who  cares  for  his  job  is  usually  shrewd 
enough  to  employ  an  assistant  who  can 
make  up  for  his  own  deficiencies.  With- 
out this  assistance  he  would  often  make 
of  himself  a  most  sorry  spectacle.  In 
the  general  run  of  things,  therefore,  the 
secretary's  estimate  is  more  likely  to 
prove  correct  than  the  Congressman's. 

Under  Socialism,  a  state  of  society 
wherein  we  expect  to  see  a  reversal  of 
much  of  what  now  prevails,  we  would 
rightly  expect  to  find  many  of  the  pres- 
ent secretaries  in  Congressmen's  places. 
We  would  not  expect,  however,  to  find 
many  of  the  present  Congressmen  in  sec- 
retaries' places.  Few  of  them  could  fill 
the  bill. 
Washington,  I).  C. 
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The  Mechanistic  Conception  of 
Life 

The  presidential  address  of  Professor 
Schafer  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  last 
week  has  drawn  public  attention  again  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  phenomena 
of  life  can  be  explained  by  physical  and 
chemical  laws.  The  view  that  such  an 
explanation  is  adequate  has  been  most 
ably  advocated  in  this  country  by  Pro- 
fessor Jacques  Loeb,  and  the  general 
reader  will  find  his  latest  volume,  The 
Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life*  very 
useful  in  understanding  both  the  theory 
and  the  experimental  evidence  which 
tends  to  support  it.  For  Professor  Loeb, 
unlike  many  mechanists,  does  not  waste 
his  time  in  fiery  denunciation  of  meta- 
physicians and  vitalists  or  in  a  priori 
argument  that  life  must  sometime  have 
originated  from  inert  matter  or  in  vague 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  might  possibly 
have  originated.  Instead  of  this  easy 
and  to  some  minds  attractive  occupation 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  harder  but 
more  profitable  task  of  proving  by  ex- 
periment what  are  the  actual  causes  of 
the  behavior  of  living  beings.  This  work 
he  has  carried  on  continuously  for  many 
years,  at  first  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, later  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  now  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
of  New  York. 

Professor  Loeb  not  only  believes  in 
abiogenesis  as  an  occurrence  in  the  past, 
but  sees  no  reason  to  think  that  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  living  matter  is  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  science.  In  the 
proof  of  this,  as  we  might  put  it,  he  has 
so  far  got  only  half-way ;  that  is,  he  has 
succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the  male 
cell,  but  not  with  the  female  cell  in  the 
little  marine  animals  with  which  he  has 
been  experimenting.  If  the  eggs  of  the 
sea  urchin  are  dipt  into  sea  water  con- 
taining a  trace  of  butyric  acid  and  then 
into  a  solution  containing  free  oxygen  it 

*The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life.  Biological 
Es=ays  by  Jacques  Loeb,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  Chicago: 
The   University   of  Chicago   Press.      $1.50. 
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develops  into  a  larva  just  as  tho  it  had 
been  fertilized  by  a  spermatozoon.  Prick- 
ing the  eggs  of  a  frog  with  a  needle  will 
cause  it  to  develop  into  the  tadpole  stage. 

But  he  finds  it  possible  to  control  by 
physical  or  chemical  means  not  merely 
the  processes  of  reproduction,  but  also 
the  conduct  of  animals.  A  host  of  little 
crustaceans  are  swimming  about  in  every 
direction  in  a  glass  jar.  Drop  in  a  little 
soda  water  and  they  all  turn  toward  the 
light  like  magnetic  needles  toward  the 
pole.  This  heliotropism  Dr.  Loeb  ex- 
plains on  the  theory  that  the  light  acts 
on  sensitive  substances  on  one  side  of  the 
animal  and  so  develops  an  unequal 
amount  of  muscular  activity,  which  turns 
the  animal  until  the  direction  of  the  light 
ray  is  along  its  axis  of  symmetry,  when, 
if  it  moves,  it  must  swim  forward  to- 
ward the  source  of  light. 

He  would  explain  in  a  similar  way  all 
forms  of  animal  behavior,  even  the  high- 
est, and  does  not  hesitate  to  treat 
psychology  and  ethics  as  branches  of 
physiological  chemistry.  On  such  a  point 
as  this  the  reader  will  prefer  the  author's 
own  words,  so  we  quote  in  full  the  clos- 
ing passages  of  the  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  First  International  Congress  of 
Monists  at  Hamburg,  September  io4 
191 1,  and  forming  the  title  essay  of  this 
collection : 

"Our  wishes  and  hopes,  disappointments 
and  sufferings  have  their  source  in  instincts 
which  are  comparable  to  the  light  instinct  of 
the  heliotropic  animals.  The  need  of  and  the 
struggle  for  food,  the  sexual  instinct  with  its 
poetry  and  its  chain  of  consequences,  the  ma- 
ternal instincts  with  the  felicity  and  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  them,  the  instinct  of  workman- 
ship, and  some  other  instincts  are  the  roots 
from  which  our  inner  life  develops.  For 
some  of  these  instincts  the  chemical  basis  is 
at  least  sufficiently  indicated  to  arouse  the 
hope  that  their  analysis,  from  the  mechanistic 
point  of  view,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

"If  our  existence  is  based  on  the  play  of 
blind  forces  and  only  a  matter  of  chance;  if 
we  ourselves  are  only  chemical  mechanisms — 
how  can  there  be  an  ethics  for  us  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  that  our  instincts  are  the  root  of  our 
ethics  and  that  the  instincts  are  just  as  hered- 
itary as  is  the  form  of  our  body.  We  eat. 
drink  and  reproduce  not  because  mankind  has 
reached    an    agreement    that    this    is    desirable, 
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but  because,  machine-like,  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so.  Wc  are  active,  because  we  are  com- 
pelled to  be  so  by  processes  in  our  central 
nervous  system;  and  as  long  as  human  beings 
are  not  economic  slaves  the  instinct  of  suc- 
cessful work  or  of  workmanship  determines 
the  direction  of  their  action.  The  mother 
loves  and  cares  for  her  children,  not  because 
metaphysicians  had  the  idea  that  this  was  de- 
sirable, but  because  the  instinct  of  taking  care 
of  the  young  is  inherited  just  as  distinctly  as 
the  morphological  characters  of  the  female 
body.  We  seek  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of 
human  beings  because  hereditary  conditions 
compel  us  to  do  so  We  struggle  for  justice 
and  truth  since  we  are  instinctively  compelled 
to  see  our  fellow  beings  happy.  Economic, 
social  and  political  conditions  or  ignorance 
and  superstition'  may  warp  and  inhibit  the  in- 
herited instincts  and  thus  create  a  civilization 
with  a  faulty  or  low  development  of  ethics, 
individual  mutants  may  arise  in  which  one 
or  the  other  desirable  instinct  is  lost,  just  as 
individual  mutants  without  pigment  may  arise 
in  animals ;  and  the  offspring  of  such  mutants 
may,  if  numerous  enough,  lower  the  ethical 
status  of  a  community.  Not  only  is  the 
mechanistic  conception  of  life  compatible  with 
ethics ;  it  seems  the  only  conception  of  life 
which  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the 
source  of  ethics." 

Romain  Rolland 

The  Independent  has  done  homage 
to  the  great  talent  of  M.  Romain  Rol- 
land, one  of  the  most  solid  of  contempo- 
rary novelists.1  Evidently  he  is,  too, 
appreciated  in  his  own  land,  for,  just  as 
we  finish  reading  a  tribute  to  his  work  by 
M.  Retinger,2  we  find  a  little  volume  of 
pensees  piously  selected  from  his  "Bee- 
thoven," "Michael  Angelo,"  "Tolstoy," 
"Musiciens  d'Autrefois"  and  "Jcan~ 
Christophe."3  In  this  one-man  anthol- 
ogy the  essential  quality  of  M.  Rolland 
receives  emphasis ;  his  quality  as  a 
thinker.  Brunetiere  remarked  that  the 
character  of  instruction  was  one  of  the 
vital  traits  of  French  literature.  In 
Germany,  adds  our  anthologist,  a 
writer  writes  for  himself;  in  France, 
that  he  may  he  read  and  understood. 
And  Romain  Rolland  himself  lias  con- 
fessed :  "When  a  Frenchman  has  ideas, 

'The  Independent,    April    t3,    1911. 

2"Romain  Rolland  is  the  firsl  of  French  writers  to 
try  to  reserve  in  his  novels  an  equal  part  for  obser- 
vation and  psychology  and  to  wish  t<>  give  to  them  a 
humanitarian  significance,  an  idea,  without,  however, 
falling  into  the  thesis  novel.  He  s?ems  to  me  to  have 
admirably  succeeded  in  this."— J.  H.  Retinger:  His- 
de  la  Literature  Francaise  <ln  Rotnantisme  a  nos 

Jours    (Paris:   Grasset,    ioii,    n.    316). 

8"Jean-Christophe"  is  published  in  two  uncommonly 
v,did  volumes  bv  Messrs.  FTenrj  ll"li  &  ('<>.:  the  "Tol 
stoy"  and  "Michael  \ngelo,"  too  a-e  a  cespible  n 
English  translations   (Messrs,    E.    !'.    Putton  &   Co.). 


he  wishes  to  impose  them  on  others. 
When  he  hasn't  any,  he  wishes  to  do  it, 
just  the  same." 

This  is  a  wittier  saying  than  most  of 
those  culled  from  the  various  writings 
of  the  author,  chiefly  from  the  massive 
volumes  of  "Jean-Christophe,"  and  pub- 
lished in  a  book  so  small  that  it  fits  pil- 
low or  pocket.4  Rolland  is,  as  an 
author  of  precepts,  no  equal  of  Senan- 
cour,  Joubert,  Amiel  or  Anatole  France 
— even  tho  his  thought  may  be  found 
much  less  relaxing.  To  compare  him 
with  Pascal — but  no! 

Yet  we  have  the  word  of  his  editor, 
M.  Alphonse  Seche,  that  he  is  a  moralist 
before  he  is  a  romancer,  critic  or  drama- 
tist: 

"And,  before  being  a  moralist,  he  is  a  be- 
liever. Not  that  he  belongs  to  any  Church- 
but  because,  with  his  whole  being,  with  Ins 
whole  soul,  he  serves  Truth.'' 

This  is  brought  out  in  some  of  the 
passages  reproduced  from  Rolland's 
work,  as  in  the  following:  "The  great 
enemy  is  doubt.  We  can,  we  ought  to 
be,  tolerant  and  humane.  But  it  is  for- 
bidden to  doubt  what  we  believe  good 
and  true.  What  we  think,  we  ought  to 
believe.  And  what  we  believe,  we  ought 
to  maintain."     And  again  : 

''There  is  but  one  heroism  in  the  world:  to 
see  the  world  as  it  is— and  to  love  it."' 

It    is    not    surprising    that    a    writer 

uttering  this  credo  should  assert : 

"Art  is  not  a  vile  pasture,  open  to  all  vile 
passers-by.  A  possession5  certainly,  and 
the  most  intoxicating  of  all.  But  a  possession 
which  is  the  prize  only  of  an  obstinate  con- 
flict :  the  laurel-wreath  which  crowns  the  vic- 
tory of  force.      Art  is  life  mastered." 

According  to  M.  Seche,  it  has  been 
written  of  "Jean-Christophe"  that  the 
book  sums  up  its  author's  philosophy  in 
"the  exaltation  of  suffering."  And 
trnl}'.  Does  not  Rolland  write:  "Tie  who 
has  never  been  ill  lias  never  known  his 
whole  self."  Now,  the  exaltation  of 
suffering  is,  in  fact,  the  Christian  doc 
trine.  INT.  Rolland  is,  all  the  same,  far 
from  being  Christian,  "lie  is  a  free 
thinker  who  has  read  Tolstoy."  Yet 
M.    Seche   is   satisfied    thai    lie   reveals   a 

■Romain  Rolland:  L/Humbli  vie  FIbroIqui  Pen 
stes  choisics  ei  pricidis  par  une  introduction  pa> 
Alphonse  v  ,//.'•.  Pp.  g  Paris:  E.  Sansol  e(  <  ie 
1   franc. 

5In  the  French,  une  iouissance,  a  simple  word  thai 
1-  hard  to  render  here,  foi  it  connotes  both  of  it- 
familial  meanings:  ;i  « It- 1  i vz li t  (or  enjoyment),  .1 1 1 « 1  ;i 
piece  of  landed  property — i.  »•..  a  "pasture." 
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mystic  tendency:  "Perhaps  he  is  a  deist, 
a  little  after  the  manner  of  a  Rousseau." 
His  morality  rests  upon  three  principles: 
the  love  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  good, 
and  of  the  living.  In  praise  of  love  he 
writes  that  whatever  it  touches  is  saved 
from  death;  again  (reminding  us  of  a 
beautiful  thought  exprest  in  Maeter- 
linck's "Blue  Bird")  : 

"The  surest  road  to  lead  us  to  our  dead,  the 
way  to  see  them  again,  is  not  to  die  like  them, 
but  to  live.  They  live  with  our  life  and  die 
with  our  death." 

If  the  author  of  "Jean-Christophe" 
is  an  avowed  lover  of  life,  he  is  at  many 
removes  from  the  sickening  apostles  of 
the  "right  to  happiness."  Above  in- 
stinct, he  enthrones  reason.  "No  one 
has  the  right  to  sacrifice  his  duties  to  his 
heart."  The  love  of  humanity  tran- 
scends self-love.  This  doctrine  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Genevan  deist.  The  later  comer  does 
not  teach  the  perilous  lesson  that  all  is 
for  the  best  in  "Nature": 

"Have  the  courage  to  recognize  that 'Nature 
being  indifferent  to  good  and  to  evil,  and  thus 
even  wicked  herself,  a  man  can  very  well  be 
criminal  and  perfectly  sane.  Virtue  is  not  a 
natural  thing.  It  is  the  work  of  man :  let 
him  defend  it!  Human  society  has  been  built 
by  a  handful  of  those  stronger,  larger,  than  the 
rest.  Their  duty  it  is  not  to  let  the  works 
of  so  many  centuries  of  frightful  struggles 
collapse  at  the  hands  of  the  dog-hearted  rab- 
ble." 

Rolland  makes  stimulating  reading, 
and  tho  we  may  not  here  find  space  to 
distribute  words  of  praise  and  oppro- 
brium for  his  various  sentiments,  we 
may  at  least  offer  a  few  more  of  his 
aphorisms.  Let  the  reader  decide  for 
himself  if  this  Frenchman's  acquaint- 
ance is  not  worth  making  at  first  hand. 

"Life  is  what  we  dream  it." 

''What  he  is  worth  who  loves,  so  much  is 
love  worth." 

"He  who  has  had  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing, once  in  the  world,  the  complete,  limitless 
intimacy  of  a  lover-soul,  has  known  the  most 
divine  joy — a  joy  which  will  make  him  mis- 
erable all  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"The  great  misfortune  of  the  women  of 
today  is  that  they  are  too  free,  and  not  free 
enough.  Freer,  they  would  seek  bonds,  they 
would  find  therein  a  charm  and  security.  Less 
free,  thev  would  resign  themselves  to  those 
bonds  which  they  would  know  no  way  of 
breaking;  and  they  would  suffer  less.  But  it 
is  the  worst  situation  of  all,  this  having  bonds 
that  do  not  bind  you.  and  duties  from  which 
you    may    free   yourselves." 

"!    do   not   call   heroes  those   who   have  tri- 


umphed by  thought  or  by  force.  I  call  heroes, 
those  only  who  were  great  of  heart.  As  one 
of  the  greatest  among  them  said :  '1  recognize 
no  other  sign  of  superiority  than  goodness.' 
Where  the  character  is  not  great,  there  is  no 
great  man ;  only  hollow  idols  for  the  vile  mul- 
titude ;  time  will  destroy  them  together.  Suc- 
cess concerns  us  little.  It  is  a  question  of 
being  great,  not  of  appearing  it." 

"All  is  good,  which  exalts  life.  There  is 
only  one  enemy — the  sensual  egoism  which 
tarnishes  and  dries  up  the  sources  of  life." 

"Sincerity  is  a  gift  as  rare  as  intelligence 
and  beauty.  One  cannot  without  injustice 
exact  it  of  all." 

"The  most  beautiful  theory  has  no  value 
except  by  virtue  of  the  works  which  it  ac- 
complishes." 

"The  true  artist  does  not  occupy  himself 
with  the  future  of  his  work.  He  is  like  those 
painters  of  the  Renaissance,  who  joyously 
painted  the  fagades  of  houses,  knowing  that 
in  ten  years  nothing  of  their  work  would  re- 
main." 

"The  highest  art,  the  only  art  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  above  the  laws  of  a  day:  it  is  a 
comet  launched  across  the  infinite.  It  may  be 
that  this  force  is  useful,  it  may  be  that  it 
seems  useless  or  dangerous,  in  the  order  of 
practical  things,  but  it  is  force,  movement  and 
lire;  it  is  the  lightning  flashing  from  the  sky; 
by  that  it  is  sacred,  by  that  it  is  beneficent." 

"Music  is  humanity's  dream,  a  dream  of 
light,  of  liberty,  of  serene  force.  This  dream 
is  never  interrupted  and  we  have  no  fear  for 
the  future.  Our  inquietude  or  our  pride  often 
seek  to  persuade  us  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  art,  the  eve  of  the  decline.  It 
has  been  thus  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
In  all  the  centuries  men  have  groaned:  'All  is 
said,  and  we  have  come  too  late.'  All  is  said, 
perhaps.      But  all  remains  to  be  said." 

English  Lyrical  Poetry  from  Its  Origins  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  Edward  Bliss  Reed, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Yale 
College.    The   Yale  University   Press.    $3. 

This  volume  represents  the  first  seri- 
ous attempt  to  write  a  history  of  the 
English  lyric  from  its  beginning,  and  as 
such  it  is  welcome,  even  if  not  wholly 
satisfying.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to 
perceive  the  scholarship  and  the  taste 
and  the  sense  of  perspective  which  sus- 
tain the  execution  of  the  great  task,  and 
the  conscientious  care  which  has  guided 
its  myriad  detail.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
accept,  with  the  writer's  own  recognition 
of  its  difficulties,  the  conception  of  the 
lyric  by  which  he  seeks  to  limit  and  de- 
fine his  field :  "All  songs ;  all  poems  fol- 
lowing classic  lyric  forms  ;  all  short  po- 
ems expressing  the  writer's  moods  and 
feelings  in  a  rhythm  that  suggests  "the 
music  of  song."  These  things  will  estab- 
lish the  new  book  as  a  useful  work  of 
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reference.  The  author  has  done  a  vital 
service  by  redeeming  the  lyrics  of  the 
Middle  English  period  from  a  too  nar- 
row confinement  within  the  purlieus  of 
the  philologian,  and  by  comparative 
study  he  has  made  it  possible  to  see  that 
in  lyric  verse,  at  least,  the  nineteenth 
century  need  not  indisputably  yield 
supremacy  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Pro- 
fessor Reed  has  chosen  to  treat  the  his- 
tory of  the  lyric  from  the  point  of  view 
of  expression  rather  than  of  technic. 
Since  the  lyric  is  the  most  individual,  the 
most  personal  of  all  literary  types,  this 
emphasis  upon  the  subjective  element, 
upon  lyric  mood  and  content,  tends  to 
force  the  book  into  the  form  of  a  series 
of  strongly  personal  appreciations  and 
estimates ;  and  its  considerable  length — 
553  pages — will  seem  to  many  readers  to 
unfold  no  corresponding  progression  of 
idea.  It  is  a  fact  that  Professor  Reed, 
in  his  voluminous  study,  adds  prac- 
tically nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  lyric  as  a  literary 
type,  and  his  comparative  neglect 
of  the  technic  of  the  lyric  will  hard- 
ly convince  those  who  find  the  ob- 
jective elements  in  this  literary  form 
peculiarly  essential,  and  in  fact  perhaps 
the  most  trustworthy  material  in  which 
to  define  literary  relationships.  Doubt- 
less because  of  this  quality  of  his  funda- 
mental method,  the  author  makes  little 
or  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  lyric 
meters  of  the  eighteenth  century  were, 
as  may  be  illustrated  in  Dodsley's  popu- 
lar Collection,  a  defense  against  the 
mechanical  rule  of  the  contemporary 
heroic  couplet.  And  from  the  same 
cause  he  fails,  not  only  to  emphasize, 
but  even  to  mention,  the  metrical  origin- 
ality of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  His 
specific  comment  upon  the  technic  of 
''The  Ancient  Mariner"  drifts,  in  fact, 
dangerously  toward  the  very  common- 
place of  critical  characterization :  "The 
art  of  the  verse,  apparently  so  simply 
written,  the  effect  of  the  repetitions,  the 
sudden  climaxes,  show,"  he  says,  "a 
complete  mastery  of  technic;  no  one  had 
ever  suspected  that  such  possibilities  lay 
concealed  in  this  measure."  Professor 
Reed  is,  to  be  sure,  at  his  best  in  char- 
acterizing lyric  mood  rather  than  lyric 
form,  but  even  here  one  misses  the 
capacity  for  superbly  appreciative  phrase 


that  Professor  Saintsbury,  for  example, 
would  have  brought  to  this  task.  But 
for  the  work  which  he  has  actually  and 
so  successfully  done  Professor  Reed  will 
receive  cordial  thanks.  A  remarkably 
complete  and  well  organized  index  is  not 
the  least  of  the  signs  of  his  careful 
workmanship. 

Low    Society.        By   Robert    Halifax.       New 
York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.      $[.35. 

Low  Society  is  a  misnomer.  To  be 
sure  the  scene  is  laid  in  Barking  Town, 
and  the  story  opens  in  a  retail  meat  shop 
with  a  shawled  customer  dickering  for 
an  infinitesimal  scrap  of  bacon ;  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  characters  are  vulgar 
and  grasping  and  muckminded ;  but 
there  is  the  life  of  genuine  kindliness,  of 
gentle  folk  bearing  adversity  with  cour- 
age and  dignity,  the  light  of  a  lambent 
humor  playing  about  semitragic  situa- 
tions, and  the  refreshment  of  finding  a 
very  real  generosity  and  ideality  in  an 
extremely  unpromising  quarter.  George 
liaversham  is  so  human  in  his  mingled 
egotism  and  desperate  shyness,  the  self- 
sufficiency  and  much  of  the  harshness 
and  crudity  of  a  very  young  man,  com- 
bined with  the  chivalry  and  impulsive 
goodness  of  a  sweet-natured  boy.  His 
tiffs  with  his  sweetheart,  Selina,  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously  ;  we  feel  sure  that 
he  is  acting  upon  some  deep  theory  of 
the  way  to  anticipate  domestic  dissension 
by  proving  himself  master  of  the  house 
before  he  has  a  house  in  which  to  act 
the  benevolent  despot.  JHTs  masculine 
struttings  are  simply  funny.  But  George 
is  a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  the  author's 
implication  in  the  title  Low  Society.  It 
is  much  better  company  than  we  have 
kept  in  many  more  pretentious  novels  of 
the  season. 

The     Dew     Pond.      By     Charles     Marriott. 
New    York:    The    John    Lane    Company. 

$1.30. 

About  eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Marriott 
wrote  his  first  novel,  "The  Column."  a 
Meredithian  volume  with  notable  skill  in 
characterization  and  dialog,  but  deficienl 
in  dramatic  reality.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  story  was  curiously  cool  ;  and  a  sort 
of  passionless  idealism,  not  free,  perhaps, 
from  a  touch  of  the  morbid,  revealed  a 
writer  whose  imaginative  control  with 
life   was    not    vet      fully     established,   but 
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from  whose  literary  skill  we  hoped  much. 
The  Dew  Pond  is  the  latest  of  several 
successors  to  that  beginning.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  mismated  couple.  The  wife 
finds  the  intellectual  companionship, 
which  a  practical  and  unimaginative  hus- 
band cannot  give  her,  in  the  society  of 
Basil  Coburn,  a  novelist.  The  compan- 
ionship is  platonic,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Air.  Marriott  remains  so  to  the  end  of  the 
book.  But  Saintsbury,  the  husband,  long 
tolerant,  becomes  at  last  petulant,  and 
finally  makes  accusations  when  the  two 
take  a  somewhat  unconventional  but 
wholly  harmless  walk  in  the  country. 
This  provokes  Hilda  Saintsbury  to  an 
elopement  to  an  atmosphere  of  intel- 
lectual congeniality  in  the  society  of  Basil 
Coburn.  She  is  accompanied  by  her 
daughter.  The  literary  skill  of  "The 
Column"  continues,  with  some  maturing, 
in  The  Dew  Pond.  The  mastery  of  dia- 
log is  as  admirable  as  ever,  if  less  Mere- 
dithian.  The  play  of  mind  upon  mind  is 
complex,  and  is  revealed  with  subtlety. 
For  these  things  the  book  is  worth  read- 
ing. But  we  are  not  satisfied.  The  story 
lacks  dramatic  conviction,  and  is  cold 
blooded ;  and  the  unlucky  Saintsbury  is 
made  to  pull  the  trigger  in  behalf  of  a 
theory  of  marital  relations  that  has  not 
even  the  play  of  passion  to  sustain  its 
laxity.  With  much  penetration  Mr.  Mar- 
riott has  no  profound  view  of  the  mate- 
rial which  he  presents.  We  suspect  he 
never  will  achieve  it. 

My   Lady's    Garter.       By    Jacques    Futrelle. 
New  York:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Jacques  Futrelle,  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  "Titanic,"  shows  in  his  last  novel  the 
same  characteristics  which  gave  him  his 
commanding  position  as  one  of  the  three 
or  four  writers  of  mystery  stories  whom 
the  public  really  took  to  its  heart.  The 
Wilkie-Collinsy  skill  in  plot  construction, 
the  obviously  misleading  and  yet  appar- 
ently definitive  clues  which  coerce  the 
reader  into  adopting  explanations  which 
ought  to  satisfy  but  never  do  somehow, 
and  the  final  solution,  which  appears  so 
obvious  after  everything  has  been  ex- 
plained :  these  are  the  features  of  the 
story  which  would  have  marked  it  as 
Futrelle's  even  if  no  name  had  been 
signed.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  wrapt 
around  the  theft  of  that  famous  garter 


of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  upon  which 
the  British  Order  of  the  Garter  was 
founded.  For  a  sub-plot  there  is  a  love 
story — or,  rather,  an  entanglement  of 
love  stories — which  is  written  with  such 
whimsical  humor  as  to  be  almost  as  in- 
teresting as  the  mystery.  The  love  story, 
too,  has  an  ending  which  is  not  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  from  the  first  page;  and 
this  is  a  rare  merit,  for  there  are  several 
writers  of  detective  stories  who  can 
make  an  unexpected  ending,  but  few 
writers  of  love  stories  have  dared  to  do 
this. 

A  Candidate  for  Truth.     By  J.  D.  Beresford. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.      $1.35. 

The  author  of  the  "Early  History  of 
Jacob  Stahl"  has  brought  his  hero  before 
the  footlights  again  and  promises  a  con- 
tinuation in  another  volume.  We  hesitate 
a  little  to  apply  the  term  "hero"  to  Mr. 
Stahl's  timid,  oversensitive,  well  mean- 
ing, erratic  little  personality.  Such  a 
phrase  seems  to  fit  better  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Barker,  vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  who  makes 
the  chapters  in  which  he  appears  the  most 
interesting  of  the  book.  Barker  is  a 
fisher  of  men  and  a  gambler  in  their  "fu- 
tures." He  seeks  out  his  congregation 
from  prisons,  slums  and  hall  bedrooms, 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  dissolute  young 
writers.  But  for  all  his  life  of  militant 
good  works  and  aggressive  self-sacrifice, 
he  loses  half  the  results  of  his  labors  by 
his  habit  of  suddenly  abandoning  his 
proteges  as  soon  as  he  loses  interest  in 
their  life,  which  occurs  as  soon  as  the 
gambling  chance  seems  to  be  over  and  the 
men  he  worked  so  hard  to  redeem  either 
securely  virtuous  or  finally  hopeless. 
Thus  he  lifts  Jacob  Stahl  out  of  extreme 
poverty  and  makes  him  his  private  sec- 
retary for  several  months,  only  to  push 
him  out  on  his  own  resources  again  with 
the  first  job  that  ofTered,  coupled  with  a 
strong  intimation  that  nothing  further 
could  be  done  for  so  weak  and  change- 
able a  character.  As  a  result  the  vicar 
practically  drops  out  of  Jacob's  life  and 
out  of  the  book,  leaving  the  pages  duller 
for  his  absence.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  reader  to  give  away  the  rest  of  the 
plot  with  all  of  Jacob's  experiments  in 
business,  in  literature  and  in  love.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  while  these  adventures 
turn  out  to  be  little    more    than    experi- 
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incuts,  the  cause  is  not  lack  of  practical 
ability  nor  even  what  the  vicar  called  "in- 
dolence." It  is  not  that  Jacob  could  not 
make  a  success  of  himself,  for  he  suc- 
ceeded in  a  moderate  degree  more  than 
once.  It  is  because  he  is  never  satisfied 
with  one  kind  of  success,  but  must  for- 
ever seek  out  some  new  thing ;  a  new  line 
of  business  to  enter,  a  new  book  to  write, 
or  a  new  girl  to  love.  It  is  this  incon- 
stancy of  will  which  keeps  him  forever 
"a  candidate  for  truth,"  but  at  the  same 
time  it  effectually  keeps  him  from  being 
elected. 

Sharrow.       By   Bettina   von   Hutten.       New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.30. 

This  is  a  characteristic  novel  of  con- 
siderable strength,  but  not  of  altogether 
pleasing  flavor.    A  curious  sort  of  trans- 
cendental affection  for  the  estate  of  his 
ancient     family     permeates     Sandy,     the 
grandnephew  of  old  Baron  Sharrow  of 
Sharrow,    something    subtle    and    inter- 
fused  as   tho   physically   inherited    from 
generations  of  ancestors.    It  is  "the  feel- 
ing";  at  the  last  it  remains  the  one  thing 
strong  enough  to  nerve  Sandy  Sharrow 
to  protect  himself   from  intrigues  with- 
out,  and   to   redeem   himself   from   pas- 
sions   within.      His    ancient    and    crusty 
uncle,    cherishing    spite    against    a    girl 
who    jilted   him    in    his   youth,   plots   to 
break    the    engagement    of    that    girl's 
granddaughter    to    his    own    half-recog- 
nized   grandnephew,    Sandy;    and    suc- 
ceeds, by  the  aid  of  an  unscrupulous  but 
attractive  nurse,  in  doing  so.     Sandy  in 
purposeless  despair  accepts  the  proposal 
of  the  nurse  to  elope  with  her  to  Paris. 
There  they  live  till  Sandy  discovers  how 
he    was    duped.      Then,    deserting    the 
nurse,  he  wallows  in  lower  depths.     At 
this  juncture  a  messenger  from  Sharrow 
finds  him  with  word  of  the  death  of  his 
uncle   and   of   the   responsibilities   which 
the  estate  puts   upon   him.     Sandy,  who 
has  never  lost  ultimate  self-control  in  all 
his  wallowing,  responds  to  the  call,  but 
first  sets  out  to  journey  afoot  to  Rome 
— not  as  an  act  of  devotion,  but  for  phy- 
sical restoration.     The  return  of  Sandy 
to    Sharrow    introduces    new    complica- 
tions.    The  marriage  certificate  of  San 
dy's   parents   has  been    lost,  and   there   is 
much   plotting  by   the   peppery   Spanish 
wife  of  Sandy's  brother.     Sandy  in  the 


end  marries  the  sister  of  his  former 
fiancee,  achieves  title  to  the  estate,  and 
the  ties  which  unite  him  to  Sharrow  are 
sealed  in  the  birth  of  an  heir.  The  story 
gives  plenty  of  field  for  the  display  of 
seamy  character ;  and  it  must  be  said 
that  the  author  loses  no  opportunity  for 
the  kind  of  realism  which  her  plot  makes 
possible.  She  even  makes  some  oppor- 
tunities. When  Sandy's  first  fiancee, 
Viola,  told  her  sister  of  Sandy's  intoxi- 
cation, she  did  so  with  tears,  ''and  pres- 
ently blew7  her  nose  on  her  sister's  hand- 
kerchief." There  is  plain  talk  on  sexual 
matters,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  educational  purpose  or  artistic 
value.  And  there  is  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  between  Maria  Paz,  the  Spaniard, 
and  Sandy's  second  fiancee,  in  which  the 
face  of  the  latter  is  badly  cut.  Never- 
theless the  story  has  unfailing  interest, 
and  is  marked  by  considerable  literary 
distinction,  such  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  creator  of  "Pam." 

Georgette.     By  Marion  Hill.     Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.      $1.25. 

Georgette  is  the  story  of  a  selfish,  vain 
and  cruel  woman,  who,  somehow  whee- 
dles everybody,  including  the  reader 
into  condoning  her  faults  because  of  her 
charm.  She  is  a  vivid  young  actress, 
broken  down  from  overwork,  who  goes 
to  rusticate  and  recuperate  her  shattered 
nerves  in  the  idyllic  peace  of  a  farm  in 
the  Pocono  Mountains.  The  people 
there  are  of  Dutch  ancestry  and  have 
the  mixture  of  placidity  and  passion 
which  puzzles  the  student  of  Dutch  char- 
acteristics. "Rache"  and  "Horry"  Dorn- 
blazer  are  of  a  finer  type  than  their 
neighbors,  or,  at  least,  a  more  cultivated 
type.  There  are  three  delightful  chil- 
dren at  the  farm,  which  comes  near  be- 
ing an  Eden,  with  Georgette  acting  the 
double  role  of  Serpent  and  Forbidden 
Fruit.  She  is  perverse,  provoking, 
fascinating;  and  the  silent  fanner  who 
sits  up  of  nights  to  read  Shaw  and 
Schopenhauer  falls  into  the  net  spread 
for  him.  I  lis  wife.  Rachel,  is  a  beau- 
tiful, capable,  motherly  woman,  who 
has  the  reader's  sympathy  from  the  start, 
and,  at  the  last,  gains  Georgette's.  The 
children —  Pauline.  Rosine  and  Bab) 
Horace  -are  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
"Pettison    Twins,"    who   knows   how    to 
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make  the  small  people  of  her  books  life- 
like and  interesting  in  even  greater  de- 
gree than  the  grown-up  people  about 
them,  and  we  would  willingly  hear  more 
of  Rosine,  whose  impulse  was  to  deny 
every  statement  with  a  "tissunt"  as 
sturdy  as  her  dimpled  Dutch  legs,  rather 
than  to  go  back  to  New  York  and  to  the 
stage,  as  we  do  in  the  closing  chapters. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  By  the  author 
of  "The  Inner  Shrine."  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     $1.35. 

Can  a  modern  young  woman  have  two 
selves?  Not  in  the  psychological  sense 
of  a  disassociated  personality,  but  a  con- 
ventional self  and  a  real  self ;  one  quite 
calmly  in  love  with  and  ready  to  marry 
an  English  colonel  and  the  other  uncon- 
sciously in  love  with  a  generous  and 
Quixotic  lover,  who  sacrifices  his  for- 
tune to  save  her  father  from  arrest? 
Olivia  Guion,  in  The  Street  Called 
Straight,  is  just  such  a  young  woman, 
so  calm  and  self-assured  thru  out  that 
her  alleged  suffering  does  not  affect  us 
poignantly.  The  hero  is  unusually  and 
refreshingly  good.  Born  in  China,  the 
son  of  missionaries  martyred  for  their 
faith,  as  Olivia  says :  "You  see,  he  has 
goodness  in  his  blood.  There's  no  reason 
why  that  shouldn't  be  inherited  as  much 
as — as  insanity,  or  a  taste  for  alcohol." 
Certainly ;  why  not  ?  The  author,  Basil 
King,  has  in  this  novel  improved  upon 
''The  Inner  Shrine,"  but  not  upon  its 
successor,  "The  Wild  Olive." 

Mary  Pechell.  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 
New  York :  Charles  '  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.30. 

That  an  upright  business  man  may  be 
worse  than  a  criminal,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, would  seem  to  be  the  thesis  of 
Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes's  latest  story,  Mary 
Pechell.  Aside  from  the  ethical  question 
of  how  much  may  be  forgiven  to  a  m?n 
who  had  committed  a  crime,  concealed  by 
a  great  company  to  save  its  own  repute, 
and  who  has  made  some  sort  of  secret 
reparation  for  it,  Mary  Pechell  is  an  in- 
teresting love  story,  and  the  character  of 
the  heroine  is  wholesomely  natural  and 
admirable.  The  technically  honest  man 
is  hard  and  hateful,  like  the  Prodigal's 
elder  brother,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at 
Mary's  preference  for  an  erring,  but  lov- 
able husband. 


Literary  Notes 

....A  biography  of  James  Fenimore  Coo- 
per, by  May  E.  Philips,  will  be  published  this 
fall   by  the   John   Lane   Co. 

....Messrs.  Lippincoti  announce  for  publi- 
cation An  American  Glossary,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Richard  H.  Thornton,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar:  a  work  which  has,  in  England,  received 
complimentary  notice  from  the  periodical 
press. 

....Coincident  with  the  news  that  Ohio  has 
abolished  capital  punishment  by  popular  vote 
comes  a  pamphlet  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress giving  references  to  the  most  important 
books  and  articles  on  that  subject,  both  the 
pro  and  the  con.  (Washington:  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents;  10  cents.) 

....The  Board  of  Education  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  prepared  a  course  of  Newark  Study 
in  an  attractive  volume  containing  the  out- 
lines of  lessons  on  the  history,  government, 
commercial  importance  and  life  of  the  city, 
w  ith  full  library  references.  It  may  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  local  courses  in  other  schools. 

....Tn  the  Home  University  Library  there- 
is  a  concise  and  animated  account  of  the  po- 
litical aspects  and  entanglements  of  the  Papacy 
during  its  six  hundred  years  of  temporal  pow- 
er. Rev.  William  Barry,  D.  D.,  the  author  of 
The  Papacy  and  Modern  Times  (Holt;  50 
cents),  is  a  historical  writer  of  prominence, 
and  was  in  the  English  college  at  Rome  when 
the  fall  of  that  city  in  T870  brought  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes  to  an  end. 

.  . .  .John  Burroughs  has  been  visited  at 
Slabsides,  and  elsewhere,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  H.  De 
Loach,  who  has  since  written  a  book  called 
Rambles  with  John  Burroughs  (Badger: 
$1.25)  to  record  how  Mr.  Burroughs  changed 
the  course  of  his  visitor's  life,  by  giving  him 
"new  eyes  with  which  to  see,  new  ears  with 
which  to  hear,  and  a  new  heart  with 
which  to  love  God's  great  out-o'-doors."  Mr. 
De  Loach  does  not  escape  sentimentality  in 
his  record  of  this  transformation;  and  Mr. 
Burroughs  may  in  turn  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  friends  who  report  bis  most  common- 
place remark. 

....We  have  received  from  the  Stanhope- 
Dodge  Publishing  Company,  of  Larchmont, 
New  York,  a  small  volume  in  the  Author's 
Hand-Book  Series,  entitled  The  Pilot  of  the 
Short  Story.  It  is  written  by  Henry  Albert 
Phillips,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine and  contains. an  introduction  by  Matthew 
White,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Argosy,  The  book 
analyzes  plot  as  "the  most  important  element 
of  technic,"  ;\u(\  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
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practical  writer  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Mr. 
White  begins  his  introduction  by  stating  that : 
"From  my  point  of  view,  surprise  is  the  prime 
factor  of  the  model,  marketable  short  story, 
at  least  for  American  consumption."  We  duly 
observe  the  qualifications,  but  feel  that  the 
statement  offers  little  encouragement  for  the 
future  of  the  short  story  in  American  litera- 
ture.      (Price,  by  mail,  $1.05.) 

....A  new  biography  of  William  the  Silent 
has  been  written  by  Jack  Collings  Squire.  The 
,book  claims  little  in  the  way  of  original  in- 
vestigation, but  from  the  purely  literary  point 
of  view  is  admirably  written  to  bring  out  the 
picturesque  and  dramatic  elements  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  great  Netherland  statesman.  The 
work  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits,  and 
typographically  is  a  favorable  example  of  the 
work  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  press  in 
Great  Britain— that  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. (Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. ;  $3.) 

....C.  D.  Mackellar,  author  of  A  Pleasure 
Pilgrim  in  South  America,  continued  his  ram- 
bles about  the  world  into  the  region  of  Torres 
Straits,  German  New  Guinea  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies;  and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  has  just 
published  from  his  pen,  Scented  Isles  and 
Coral  Gardens  ($5),  a  rather  sumptuous  vol- 
ume elaborately  illustrated  with  photogravures, 
drawings  and  color  prints.  Mr.  Mackellar 
passes  rapidly  from  place  to  place,,  with  a 
discursive  style  that  reproduces  picturesque 
characteristics  with  considerable  vividness  and 
personal   interest. 

....Three  volumes  of  Western  pioneer  bi- 
ography review  the  romance  of  early  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  Jeremiah  Lynch's  The  Life 
of  Dar'id  C.  Broderick  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.;  $r.5o)  has  passed  into  a  second  edition. 
Mr.  Lynch  gives  a  strong  portraiture  of  the 
rugged  California  Senator  and  an  able  and 
fair-minded  exposition  of  his  relation  to  State 
and  national  politics  until  his  death  in  the  duel 
with  Judge  Terry  in  1859,  on  the  threshold, 
it  would  seem,  of  larger  service  to  the  coun- 
try. Yet  it  is  possible  (hn(  his  death,  in  the 
circumstances,  was  the  determining  factor 
which  saved  California  to  the  Union,  in  the 
Civil   War. 

.  . .  . Scribners  h;is  just  issued  British  Poems 
from  "Canterbury  Talcs"  to  "Recessional," 
edited  by  IVrc\  Adams  Hutchison,  Ph.D., 
formerly  an  instructor  in  English  in  Harvard 
University.  The  volume  contains  537  pages, 
and  includes  about  360  titles.  None  of  tin- 
selections  is  of  great  length,  but  the  editor 
has  wiselv  made  it  an  aim  to  include,  with  a 
few    exceptions,   only   complete   pieces;    and   he 


has  further  taken  special  pains  to  secure  a 
trustworthy  text.  There  is  no  statement  of 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  collection,  but  the 
paper,  the  clear  type,  and  the  binding  are  such 
as  to  fit  the  book  either  for  class  use,  or  for 
general  library  purposes.  The  sequence  of 
poems  is  chronological. 

....English  readers  have  small  choice  of 
sources  for  general  information  upon  Italian 
literature  of  any  period  later  than  the  Renais- 
sance. They  will  therefore  welcome  Mr. 
Eacy  Collison-Morley's  Modem  Italian  Litera- 
ture, which  gives  an  account  of  Italian  letters 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  twentieth. 
The  author  finds  in  the  service  of  literature 
to  national  unity  a  central  theme  of  his  book. 
Chapter  XIV,  on  "Poets,  Novelists  and  Dram- 
atists of  Today,"  contains  representative 
names  already  familiar  to  readers  in  English, 
and  other  names  that  deserve  to  be :  D'AnnUn- 
zio,*  Rapisardi,  Arturo  Graf,  Pascoli,  Ed- 
mond  de  Amicis,  Fogazzaro,  Verza  and  Ma- 
tilde  Serao.      (Little,  Brown.) 

....A  collection  of  letters,  documents  and 
other  material,  chiefly  from  private  sources, 
relating  to  the  life  and  activities  of  General 
Sherman,  to  the  early  years  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  to  conditions  existing  in  the 
South  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  has  been 
edited  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Fleming,  professor 
of  history,  Louisiana  State  University,  and  is 
published  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co..  Cleve- 
land, under  the  title.  General  W .  T.  Sherman 
as  College  President  ($5V  The  work  was 
originally  planned  by  Sherman  himself,  in 
1889,  who  wrote  that  the  letters  would  give  ''a 
far  better  understanding  of  the  private 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  men  who  after- 
ward bore  conspicuous  parts  in  the  Civil  War 
than  any  naked   narrative." 

....From  the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
comes  an  elementary  handbook  of  practical 
oceanography,  entitled  The  Science  of  the  Sea. 
The  work  is  edited  by  Professor  G.  Herbert 
Fowler  of  the  University  of  London,  in  be- 
half of  The  Challenger  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Study  of  Oceanography  ($2), 
Illustrations  and  maps  are  abundant,  and  the 
style  lakes  for  granted  no  previous  scientific 
!  raining  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  T<>  all 
who  live  by  the  sea.  or  who  go  (low  11  to  it  in 
ships,    the   hook    is   especially   addressed   b\    the 

Challenger  Societ]  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
the  scientific  observation  and  record  of  ma- 
rine data.  It  is  therefore  a  manual  of  method 
as  well  as  a  Ircatise  abounding  in  interesting 
information.        The    writer    of    the    chapter    on 

Whales,  Seals  and  Sea  -Serpents  deals  gently 
enough  with  the  sea-serpent  legend  t<>  cheer 
everj  proprietor  of  a  summer  coast  reson 
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....The  proceedings  of  the  Southern  So- 
ciological Congress,  which  met  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  May,  at  the  call  of  Governor 
Hooper,  have  just  been  published  in  a  volume 
of  400  pages  for  general  circulation.  The  ad- 
dresses, which  make  up  the  contents,  center 
upon  child  welfare,  courts  and  prisons,  public 
health,  education,  the  church,  and  social  serv- 
ice, negro  problems,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  social  worker.  We  notice  that  only  twen- 
ty-six pages  of  the  entire  book  are  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  negro  problems.  Seven  hundred 
delegates  attended  the  conference  from  fifteen 
Southern  States.  The  addresses  have  a  rep- 
resentative character  that  make  this  volume 
a  useful  work  of  reference. 

....Some  of  the  friends  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  have  made  a  selection  from  the  writ- 
ings of  several  generations  of  undergraduates, 
which  they  have  published  under  the  title,  A 
Mount  Holyoke  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse. 
Along  with  numerous  essays,  sketches  and 
stories,  the  book  contains  about  sixty  bits  of 
verse.  Of  the  latter  more  than  half  find  their 
themes  in  flowers,  trees,  the  sea  or  other  forms 
of  natural  beauty.  The  verse  is  of  good  work- 
manship. It  sometimes  contains  a  flash  of  real 
observation,  and  often  gives  the  echoes  of 
older  and  larger  music.  The  book  is  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Student 
Alumna?  Building  Fund.  Orders  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Trmgarde  Schneider,  South 
Hadley,  Mass.      Price,  $1.35,  postpaid. 

...  .A  useful  handbook  and  guide  in  Gospel 
study,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  student 
and  general  reader,  will  be  found  in  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Life  of  Christ  (Scribners; 
$1.25),  by  Prof.  William  Bancroft  Hill,  of 
Vassar  College.  Canonical,  textual,  literary 
and  historical  questions  are  carefully  and  lu- 
cidly discussed,  and  the  materials  for  the  life 
of  Christ  are  examined  and  characterized. 
The  estimates  are  usually  conservative,  but 
the  difficulties  are  never  overlooked  and  op- 
posing views  are  freely  stated.  In  a  valuable 
appendix  Dr.  Hill  gives  a  concise  and  candid 
description  of  the  various  "Lives  of  Christ" 
accessible  to  the  English  reader.  The  book 
stands  alone  in  the  field  which  it  acceptably 
covers. 

.  . .  .Prof.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  has  published 
in  a  booklet,  The  Cross  (Revell;  25  cents), 
an  essay  which  first  attracted  some  attention 
in  "The  Hibbert  Journal."  He  describes  it 
in  the  sub-title  as  The  Report  ot  a  Misgiv- 
ing. The  substance  of  his  plaint  is  that  re- 
ligion today  is  not  serious  enough,  that  sin 
is  too  lightly  regarded,  and  that  consequently 
the  profounder  and  more  tragic  aspects  of 
religious  teaching  and   experience,   symbolized 


by  the  cross,  are  neglected  to  the  permanent 
damage  of  the  Christian  life.  This  is  true 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  older  thinking,  but 
we  believe  that  if  Prof.  Ross  goes  deep  enough 
into  the  philosophic  presuppositions  which  un- 
derlie the  joyous  and  hopeful  religious  spirit 
of  "the  younger  generation,"  he  will  find  the 
very  elements  he  seeks.  But  they  cannot  be 
expressed  in  the  old  formulas,  and  they  point 
to  greater  practical  needs  than  "a  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,"  as  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  in  the  past. 

....We  recently  misstated  the  title  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy's  Aurelie,  just  pub- 
lished by  Harpers  (50  cents).  This  charming 
story  is  one  of  imagination,  touched  with  sen- 
timent, the  principal  characters  being  a  small 
boy  and  a  wooden  soldier  that  tells  him  (after 
dark)  the  story  of  his  campaigns  with  Na- 
poleon, and  his  love  for  the  maiden  whose 
name  gives  the  tale  its  title.  The  illustrations, 
in  color,  are  the  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Ship- 
pen  Green. 

.  ..  .Thomas  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  How- 
ard Association  of  London,  widely  known  for 
his  devotion  to  the  problems  of  housing  the 
poorest  toilers  of  the  metropolis,  has  written  a 
volume  of  absorbing  interest  on  London's 
Underworld  (Button;  $2.50).  Mr.  Holmes' 
work  has  not  the  high  literary  skill  of  Jacob 
Riis'  Hozv  the  Other  Half  Lives,  but  he  has 
even  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  he  describes  nevertheless  with  vivid- 
ness ;  and  his  views  upon  efficiency  in  philan- 
thropic methods  are  worthy  of  wide  perusal. 
A  final  chapter  of  "Suggestions"  ends  with  a 
presentation  of  some  of  the  steps  that  Mr. 
Holmes  thinks  necessary  in  London  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  underworld : 

"First,  the  permanent  detention  and  segregation  of 
all  who  are  classified  as  feeble-minded.  Second,  the 
permanent  detention  and  segregation  of  all  profes- 
sional tramps.  Third,  proper  provision  for  men  and 
women  who  are  hopelessly  crio<  led  or  disabled. 
Fourth,  establishment  by  the  educational  authorities, 
or  by  the  State,  of  reformatory  schools  for  youthful 
delinquents  and  juvenile  adults  regardless  of  physical 
weakness,  deprivation  or  disease.  Fifth,  compulsory 
education,  physical,  mental  and  technical,  up  to  six- 
teen years  of  ag°.  Sixth,  the  establishment  of  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds  and  organized  play  for  youths 
who  have  left  school.  Seventh,  natioml  and  State- 
aided  emigration  to  include  the  best  of  the  unfit. 
Eighth,  the  abolition  of  common  lodging  houses  and 
the  establishment  of  municipal  lodging  houses  for  men 
and  also  for  women.  Ninth,  the  establishment  of  trade 
boards  for  all  industries.  Tenth,  proper  and  syste- 
matic help  for  widows  who  have  young  children. 
Eleventh,  thoro  inspection  and  certification  by  lo- 
cal authorities  of  all  houses  and  'dwellings'  inhabited 
by  the  poor.  Twelfth,  housing  for  the  very  poor  by 
municipal  authorities,  with  abolition  of  fireplaces,  the 
heating  to  be  provided  from  one  central  source;  the 
housing  to  include  a  restaurant  where  simple  food 
may  be  obtained  for  payment  that  ensures  a  small 
profit.  Thirteenth,  more  abundant  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions of  work  by  the  State  and  local  authorities  for 
the  unemployed.  Fourteenth,  a  co-ordination  of  al! 
philanthropic  and  charity  agencies  to  form  one  greal 
society,    with    branches    in    every    parish." 
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McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  announce  Four- 
teen Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan,  by 
Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan,  widow  of  the  late 
Belgian  Minister  at  the  court  of  Japan.  For 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  Baron  dAnethan  held 
this  post,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
the  Baroness  described  day  by  day  the  events 
—historical,  social  and  official — in  which  she 
took  part. 

....Those  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall — and  that 
should  include  all  voters — will  find  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
(Philadelphia;  $1),  an  invaluable  aid  to  clear 
thinking  and  SQund  knowledge.  It  contains 
eighteen  articles  by  competent  authorities  on 
different  sides  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
movement. 

....An  interesting  volume  is  published  by 
Putnam's  ($1.25),  which  deals  in  a  practical 
way  with  the  principles,  methods  and  aims  of 
the  folk  plays  and  other  dramatic  expressions 
which  are  now  taking  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  schools  as  a  phase  of  what  has  been  called 
the  New  Humanism.  Mrs.  Anne  A.  T.  Craig, 
the  author,  entitles  her  volume  The  Dramatic 
Festival :  A  Consideration  of  the  Lyrical  Meth- 
od as  a  Factor  in  Preparatory  Education.  Part 
I  outlines  a  typical  organization  for  folk  plays 
in  schools  and  playgrounds  Part  II  suggests 
other  forms  of  plays  and  festivals  appropriate 
to  the  primary,  intermediate  and  final  prepara- 
tory periods  of  school  life.  The  book  con- 
tains, likewise,  a  number  of  plays  suitable  for 
presentation.  Percival  Chubb  writes  the  fore- 
word of  the  book,  and  Peter  W.  Dykema,  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York  City, 
the  introduction. 

.  ..  .The  edition  of  the  Home  University  Li- 
brary could  not  have  chosen  a  more  competent 
writer  than  Principal  W.  B.  Selbie,  of  Mans- 
field College,  to  furnish  the  volume  on  Eng- 
lish Sects,  A  History  of  Nonconformity  (Holt; 
50  cents).  He  is  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
present  spirit  and  aims  of  the  Free  Churches, 
a  scholar  of  broad  culture  and  quick  sympathy, 
tolerant  in  spirit  and  possessing  unusual  abil- 
ity in  point  of  style.  The  Nonconformist 
movement  is  interpreted  as  an  almost  neces- 
sary outgrowth  of  the  conflict  between  the 
English  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  conserva- 
tive institutional  life  thru  which  it  sought  ex- 
pression. The  development  of  the  English 
sects  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  and  for 
the  most  part  under  legal  disabilities  and  op- 
pression is  a  great  tribute  to  English  tenacity 
an<l  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Free  Church 
ideal  in  government  and  worship.  No  one 
ran  doubl  that  "their  history  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  encouragement    and   inspiration." 


Pebbles 

"It  took  me  nearly  ten  years  to  learn  that 

I  couldn't  write  stories." 
"I  suppose  you  gave  it  up,  then?" 
"No,  no.     By  that  time  I  had  a  reputation." 

— New  York  American. 

I'm  weary  of  country  and  all  that  it  means, 
I'm  sick  of  its  atmosphere,  sick  of  its  scenes, 
I'm  weary  of  horses  and  chickens  and  cows, 
Of    an    up-to-date    barn    and    an    out-of-date 

house ; 
I'm  tired  of  lacking  both  ice-box  and  ice, 
And  drinking  well-water  has  ceased  to  be  nice, 
And  I  long  for  the  city — a  flat  all  complete — 
With     a     delicatessen-store     right     down     the 

street ! 

A  snug  city  flat,  w  ith  a  dumb-waiter  shaft. 
With  a  janitor  not  too  much  bent  upon  graft. 
With    a    bath    and    kitchenette    showing    some 

class, 
And  a  nice  little,   neat  little  stove  that  burns 

gas; 
With  the  "movies"  near  by,  and  a  drug-store 

at  hand. 
Oh,  who  could  desire  to  go  "back  to  the  land" 
From  a  right  little,  tight  little  flat  that  is  neat. 
With     a    delicatessen-store     right     down     the 

street ! 

--Bert on  Braley,  in  Puck. 

FROM    BRITISH    EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 

The  earth  is  an  absolute  spheroid. 

Lord  Raleigh  was  the  first  man  to  see  the 
Invisible  Armada. 

Shakespeare  founded  "As  You  Like  It"  on 
a  book  previously  written  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Tennyson  wrote  "In  Memorandum." 

Louis  XVI  was  gelatined  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

Gender  shows  whether  a  man  is  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter. 

An  angle  is  a  triangle  with  only  two  sides. 

Geometry  teaches  us  how   to  bisex  angels. 

Parallel  lines  are  the  same  distance  all  the 
way,  and  do  not  meet  unless  you  bend  them. 

Horse-power  is  the  distance  one  horse  can 
carry  a  pound  of  water  in  an  hour. 

Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were 
none  we  should  all  fly  away. 

A  vacuum  is  a  large  empty  space  where  the 
Pope  lives. 

A   deacon  is  the  lowest  kind  of  Christian. 

Algebraical  symbols  arc  used  when  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

A  renegade  is  a  man  who  kills-  a  king. 

Tn  India  a  man  out  of  cask  may  not  marry 
a  woman  out  of  another  cask. 

The  Salic  law  is  that  you  must  take  even 
thing  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

The  Zodiac  is  the  Zoo  of  the  sky.  where 
lions,  goats  and  other  animals  go  after  they 
are  dead. 

The  Pharisees  were  people  who  like  to 
show  off  their  goodness  by  praying  in  syno- 
nyms 

An  abstract  noun  is  something  you  can't 
see   when   you   are  looking  at    if 
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Mutsuhito  and  General  Nogi 

The  Emperor  had  left  his  adoring 
subjects  and  all  Japan  was  in  blanched 
mourning.  Mutsuhito  had  reigned  thru 
the  whole  Era  of  Enlightenment.  He 
had  seen  his  island  realm,  weakest  but 
proudest  of  the  nations,  suddenly,  mar- 
velously,  in  his  own  youth,  grasp  at  and 
assimilate  the  arts  of  peace  and  war 
which  Western  nations  had  acquired  by 
centuries  of  research  and  struggle.  He 
had  seen  his  devoted  subjects  conquer  in 
war  the  prouder  China  and  the  proudest 
Muscovy.  He  was  the  descendant  of  the 
gods.  He  was  reverenced  by  all  Nip- 
pon with  a  real  worship.  We  find  it 
hard  to  enter  into  that  feeling,  for  we 
have  ceased  to  think  kings  divine,  and 
we  do  not  shrink  from  vilifying  our 
rulers.  But  Japan,  which  has  absorbed 
everything  else  Occidental,  has  clung 
passionately  to  its  simple  religion,  which 
is  also  its  patriotism,  and  which  makes 
its  unbroken  imperial  line  more  than  hu- 
man. It  is  not  unique,  not  strange. 
Were  not  the  old  kings  of  the  Nile  as- 
similated with  Osiris?  Were  not  the 
names  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  the  Elder  Sargon  and 
his  son,  Xaram-Sin,  written  with  the  starry 
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sign  of  deity?  Did  not  Roman  emperors 
claim  to  be  gods,  and  did  not  their  peti- 
tioners bow  their  faces  before  them  so 
as  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  their 
divinity?  To  make  a  man  a  god  is  not 
so  much  more  than  to  make  him  a  king, 
and  humanity  loves  a  visible  object  of 
worship. 

Mutsuhito  had  past  to  the  company  of 
the  gods  his  ancestors,  and  all  Japan  was 
white  with  grief,  and  waited  the  day  of 
sepulture  when  the  sons  of  kings  and 
the  councillors  of  presidents,  in  the  line 
of  succession,  should  come  to  add  th  iiv 
wreaths  to  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his 
people.  Last  Friday  was  the  day  of 
supreme  morning  when  the  sacred  body 
was  laid  in  the  tomb  with  dirges  of  grief. 
Four  ancient  hymns  were  chanted,  made 
sacred  by  their  use  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
gods,  his  fathers.  The  first  reads  thus, 
and  is  thus  translated : 

"Xazukino 
Tano  Inagarani 
Inagarani 
Hai  motohorow 
Tokoro  cura." 
''Like    the    pliant    ivy    that    creeps    and    em- 
braces the    Imperial    Tomb,   we,   overcome   by 
grief    and    sorrow,    fall    prostrate    about    the 
much   wept   grave." 

The  others  are  in  the  same  vein : 

"We  have  followed  our  beloved  ruler  as 
far  as  this  wilderness  where  the  wild  growth 
of  reeds  and  bamboo  hides  the  path ;  or,  lost 
in  this  pathless  field  and  unable  to  fly  like 
white  birds  overhead,  we  hopelessly  roam 
about  the  bushes  and  woods  to  follow  you." 

"We  have  waded  into  the  sea,  not  to  lose 
you  from  our  sight :  the  water  is  waist  deep. 
We  cannot  move  as  we  wish  ;  and  now  seem 
as  helpless  as  seaweed  that  drifts  with  the 
tide." 

"The    white    birds,    which    fly    not    in    the 

water,   but    over   the   leach,    can    follow   you ; 

kbut    we    who    can    neither    fly    like   them    nor 

move  in  the  water  cannot  follow  you,  and  in 

tears  envy  the  fortunate  birds." 

Very  sad  are  the  dirges.  There  is  in 
them  no  syllable  of  hope  or  cheer,  no 
"kindly  light,"  nothing  beyond  after 
"crossing  the  bar,"  such  as  we  add  to 
temper  our  pain.  When  will  Japan  learn 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life? 

The  "white  birds"  could  follow,  and 
General  Nogi  resolved  to  follow  with 
them.  It  was  he  who  had  commanded 
the  army  which  had  humbled  the  pride  of 
Russia  at  Port  Arthur.  He  had  bidden 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  willing,  eager 
soldiers  to  lav  down  their  lives  for  the 
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honor  of  their  Emperor.  Why  should 
not  he  follow  where  his  master  had 
gone?  It  is  not  reasonable,  but  it  is  a 
primitive  faith.  It  is  the  impulse  of  love 
and  worship.  Many  a  Christian  in  the 
passion  of  unchecked  grief  has  done  as 
much.  Ancient  Egypt  offered  human 
sacrifices,  they  tell  us,  at  the  graves  of 
their  mightiest  before  they  substituted 
Jittle  images  for  living  victims.  Sav- 
agery has  often  done  it.  Jephtha's  daugh- 
ter willingly  offered  herself  in  obedience 
to  her  father's  vow  as  he  went  to  battle 
Holocausts  of  bulls  and  slaves  have  hon- 
ored the  burial  of  kings.  Wives  have 
held  it  an  honor  to  throw  themselves  011 
the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands.  So 
felt  General  Nogi.  Why  should  he  live 
when  his  sacred  lord  had  died?  Why 
should  he  not  uphold  and  obey  the  an- 
cient tradition  and  give  an  example 
which  should  set  his  name  beside  that  of 
Mutsuhito,  and  be  a  protest  against  the 
neology  which  was  disdaining  the  sacred 
Samurai  order?  Let  no  one  blame  him, 
or  doubt  his  death  as  aught  but  accept- 
able to  the  God  we  know,  but  he  knew 
not ;  righteous,  honest,  brave.  Samurai 
soldier,  who  offered  himself  up,  as  he 
had  offered  up  his  two  only  sons  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  sacrifices  to  patriot- 
ism and  duty. 

Nor  let  any  one  pity  or  condemn 
Madam  Nogi,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band in  this  their  sacrificial  death.  She 
with  equal  pride  had  laid  both  her  sons 
on  the  Emperor's  altar.  With  him  she 
had  set  all  the  glories  and  victories  of 
Japan  to  the  credit  of  the  Emperor's  di- 
vine virtue.  It  was  doubly  easy  for  her 
to  die  with  her  husband  : 
"He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

So  they  will  be  for  the  ages  to  come 
the  tale  of  song  and  legend,  the  example 
of  loyalty  long  after  their  religious  and 
ethical  system  has  been  surrendered. 
Even  now  while  there  will  be  many  to 
praise,  there  will  be  few  to  follow.  A 
Mikado  is  not  a  god.  nor  the  son  of  God, 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  Japan 
even  now  half-unconsciouslv  knows  it. 
The  Shinto  religion  and  the  Buddhist  re 
ligion  are  already  being  Christianized. 
and  saner  beliefs  and  clearer  thought  of 
God,  learned  from  the  better  Christian 
faith,  are  introducing  better  ideas  of  re 
ligion   and  morals.      It   will   not    long  be 


believed  that  ancestors  must  be  wor- 
shiped, profound  as  the  honor  given 
them  will  be.  All  that  is  noble,  brave 
and  self-sacrificing  of  inherited  instinct 
or  teaching  will  remain  fused  with  and 
purified  by  other  new-spangled  ores,  to 
flame  on  the  forehead  of  the  world's  broad 
civilization ;  and  with  Mutsuhito,  General 
Nogi  and  Madam  Nogi  will  retain  end- 
less honor  and  praise  for  their  needless, 
mistaken,  honorable  and  heroic  death. 

The  Election  in  Maine 

Maine's  September  elections  in  Presi- 
dential years  have  not  had  so  much 
weight  in  the  calculations  of  political 
prophets  as  those  of  Vermont.  Their 
relation  to  the  following-  national  elec- 
tions has  been  irregular.  If  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Vermont  had  not  been  di- 
vided, its  plurality  at  the  polls  would 
have  been  21,709.  and  in  past  years  a 
September  Republican  plurality  there  of. 
less  than  25,000  has  been  followed  by  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  President.  The 
division  gave  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  to 
the  Roosevelt  Progressive  party.  At  the 
same  time  the  Democrats  ( comparison 
being  made  with  the  similar  election  of 
1908)  gained  4,307,  or  2y]A  per  cent. 
But  there  was  no  division  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  polls  in  Maine  on  the 
Qth  inst.  Two  years  ago  the  Democrats 
elected  a  Governor,  carried  two  "of  the 
four  Congressional  districts,  and  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Legislature.  This 
year  the  Republicans  set  out  to  regain 
possession  of  the  State  offices.  Altho 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  many  supporters  in 
Maine,  a  division  of  the  party  was  de- 
ferred, by  agreement,  until  after  this 
State  election.  Republican  campaigners 
were  silent  as  to.  their  national  candi- 
dates. But  the  party  had  sent  a  Ro< 
velt  delegation  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, had  placed  a  Roosevelt  man  at  the 
head  of  its  State  organization,  and  had 
elected  another  as  its  representative  in 
the  National  Committee.  If  there  had 
been  a  Roosevelt  State  ticket  in  the  field 
it  might  have  been  supported,  as  such  a 
ticket  was  in  Vermont,  by  37  per  cent. 
of  the  Republican  voters.  The  term  of 
the  agreement  or  truce  is  now  ended,  and 
there  will  be  a  division  at  the  polk  in 
\'<  ivember. 
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By  a  plurality  of  3,023  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  was  elected,  with 
a  Republican  majority  of  twenty  in  the 
new  Legislature.  The  Republican  Con- 
gressmen were  re-elected,  and  one  of  the 
two  districts  lost  in  1910  was  regained. 
The  majority  in  the  Legislature  points 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  the  Re- 
publican primary  candidate,  in  the  place 
of  Senator  Gardner,  Democrat,  unless 
the  Taft  and  the  Roosevelt  wings  of  the 
party  fail  to  agree.  The  existence  of 
two  wings  or  factions  is  now  to  be  shown 
clearly,  for  several  prominent  Republi- 
cans who  worked  for  the  election  of  the 
party's  ticket  give  notice  that  they  in- 
tend to  go  on  the  stump  for  the  Roose- 
velt national  ticket,  and  there  has  been 
preparation  for  the  support  of  Roosevelt 
Presidential  electors.  When  compari- 
son with  the  similar  election  in  1908  is 
made,  it  is  seen  that  the  Republican  plu- 
rality has  fallen  from  7,653  to  3,023,  and 
•  that  the  Republican  total  shows  a  loss  of 
about  4  per  cent.,  while  there  has  been  a 
Democratic  gain  of  3  per  cent.  In  the 
intermediate  election  of  1910,  however, 
an  election  held  under  exceptional  politi- 
cal conditions,  the  Democratic  plurality 
was  8,753.  Comparison  of  this  year's 
election  with  that  one  is,  of  course,  fa- 
vorable to  the  Republican  party.  Much 
that  was  lost  in  the  Democratic  tidal 
wave  which  followed  the  enactment  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  has  now  been 
recovered,  but  by  a  narrow  margin.  Still, 
if  an  undivided  Republican  party  in 
Maine  now  shows  at  the  polls  the  small- 
est plurality  known  in  many  years,  a  plu- 
rality which  is  less  than  half  of  that 
which  was  counted  in  the  September  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election  of  Mr. 
Taft,  four  years  ago,  can  anv  plurality  be 
expected  in  November  next,  when  the 
party  will  be  divided? 

The  effect  of  division  must  be  consid- 
ered. In  Vermont,  the  reduction  of  the 
Republican  plurality  (both  factions)  to 
21,709  would  have  been  a  warning,  if 
the  party  had  been  united,  but  this  warn- 
ing was  very  sharply  emphasized  by  the 
division.  In  Maine,  the  margin,  with  a 
united  party,  is  small.  Will  not  division 
surely  cause  Democratic  success  there? 
If  37  per  cent,  of  the  Republican  votes 
should  be  cast  for  Roosevelt  electors,  the 
totals  might  be  nearly  as  follows :    Taft, 


44,500;  Roosevelt,  26,500;  Wilson,  68,- 
000.  Those  Republicans  who  intend  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  do  not  expect, 
we  presume,  that  he  will  be  elected. 
They  must  know  that  they  will  vote  indi- 
rectly for  the  election  of  Governor  Wil- 
son. 

Fifty  Years  of  Emancipation 

Fifty  years  ago  next  Sunday  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  signed  the  most  momentous 
proclamation  in  our  national  history 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which 
abolished  slavery  and  gave  freedom  to 
four  million  slaves.  That  proclamation 
made  an  absolute  revolution  in  our  his- 
tory. The  Southern  rebellion  was  abor- 
tive for  its  purpose ;  but,  as  when  Joseph 
was  sold  into  slavery  by  his  brethren, 
what  was  meant  for  evil  God  meant  for 
good.  What  was  intended  to  perpetuate 
slavery  destroyed  it  forever,  and  gave  a 
uniform  and  free  civilization  to  our 
country,  one  which  revivified  and  forti- 
fied the  Declaration  of  Independence,  de- 
claring that  all  men  should  and  must  be 
free  and  equal,  whether  white  or  black. 

That  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
made  an  epoch  and  opened  an  era  of 
national  history.  It  did  not  immediately 
give  to  the  freedmen  an  equality  of  privi- 
lege, and  it  has  not  yet  wholly  done  so. 
There  has  been  since  much  suffering, 
much  injustice,  and  still  is ;  but  the  little 
negro  boy  was  right  who  said  to  General 
Howard,  "Tell  them  we  are  rising,"  and 
that  boy  is  now  President  of  a  Southern 
State  College  and  a  Presidential  elector, 
and  his  son  is'an  editor  of  distinction  in 
his  race,  and  promoter  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Exposition.  The  proclamation  was 
followed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  negro 
soldiers  entering  the  army,  not  as  the 
negroes  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  were  mingled  with  the 
white  troops  till  they  numbered  half  the 
soldiers  of  the  State,  but  by  regiments 
and  corps.  When  peace  was  achieved 
Congress  wisely  promised  the  ballot  to 
black  and  white  alike,  and  the  country 
added  the  needed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  we  are  not  yet  living 
up  to  in  all  our  States,  but  which  are  the 
ideal  of  a  civil  condition  which  is  decent 
and  Christian  and  knows  no  caste. 
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Worthily  has  the  penniless,  emanci- 
pated race  met  the  trust  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  four  millions  are  now  ten 
millions.  Multitudes  in  every  State  own 
their  homes  and  are  worthy  citizens. 
They  are  in  all  lines  of  business  and  in 
all  the  professions.  In  every  State  there 
are  schools  for  their  children,  and  in  a 
majority  of  the  States  they  enjoy  all 
their  civil  rights,  and  have  an  equal 
chance  in  the  common  and  the  higher 
schools.  Fifty  years  ago  very  few  could 
read,  and  in  the  slave  States  it  was  a 
penal  offense  to  teach  them  to  read ;  now 
it  is  only  those  of  the  older  generation 
that  are  illiterates.  What  the  past  half 
century  has  done  for  the  freedmen  is  a 
promise  of  vastly  greater  progress  for 
the  race  in  the  next  half  century.  It  is 
easy  to  count  the  present  wrongs  by 
white  men  and  failures  by  colored  men, 
but  the  large  view  is  wonderfully  en- 
couraging. Wise  and  learned  men  who 
believed  slavery  a  divine  institution  de- 
clared that  the  negro  could  never  sup- 
port himself,  that  he  was  less  than  a 
man,  and  that  emancipation  meant  utter, 
helpless  mendicancy,  which  would  put  an 
insupportable  burden  on  those  who  had 
been  so  foolish  as  to  resist  the  Scripture, 
which  declared  that  Ham  should  be  a 
servant  to  his  brethren.  Now  they  know 
they  were  mistaken.  Now  they  know 
that  slavery  was  a  fearful  burden  to  the 
white  people,  and  that  it  was  a  curse 
now  happily  removed.  They  would  not 
have  it  back.  They,  too,  can  rejoice  with 
their  freedmen  in  the  issuance  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1862,  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  They,  too,  or  their  sons, 
now  honor  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Moses  of  the  negro  race. 

It  is  often  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  the 
North  was  responsible  with  the  South 
for  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and  a  New 
England  port  was  the  chief  center  of  the 
infamous  traffic,  which  brought  negroes 
from  Africa  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  But 
it  was  also  in  the  North,  where  the  insti- 
tution never  much  flourished,  that  the 
crusade  against  slavery  was  most  insist- 
ent. It  began  early,  long  before  the  so- 
called  Abolitionists  and  the  political 
pressure  that  elected  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  very  nest  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  most  distinguished 
theologian  of  his  day,  Dr.  Samuel  Hop- 


kins, preached  mightily  against  slavery ; 
and  when,  in  1793,  he  published  in  two 
octavo  volumes  his  "System  of  Doc- 
trines," seldom  read  now,  but  which  cre- 
ated a  school  of  theology  in  its  day, 
within  the  nine  pages  of  subscribers' 
names,  governors,  judges,  merchants, 
clergymen  from  all  the  country,  we  find 
the  names  of  -seventeen  "Free  Blacks" 
from  Newport  and  Providence,  who 
gratefully  gave  their  scanty  dollars  that 
they  might  honor  the  man  who  cham- 
pioned their  freedom,  and  whose  books 
they  wished  to  own,  but  could  hardly 
read  or  understand.  There  is  a  pathos 
in  the  list  of  names,  Prince  Amy,  Congo 
Jenkins,  Solmar  Nubia,  Mrs.  Obour 
Tanner,  Zingo  Stevens,  Mrs.  Duchess 
Quamine,  Cato  Coggeshall,  Cato  Mum- 
ford,  Nimble  Nightingale  and  Bristol 
Yamma.  Doubtless  some  of  them  were 
among  the  suffering  patriots  of  Valley 
Forge.  They  were  the  promise  of  a 
mighty  host  of  black  soldiers  in  a  greater 
war,  and  the  forerunners  of  genera- 
tions of  whom  it  will  not  be  remarkable 
that  they  should  be  scholars  and  think- 
ers, authors  and  statesmen.  It  was  from 
Newport  that  there  came  to  Chicago  one 
of  those  delegates  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt 
declared  equally  worthy  with  any  of  a 
lighter  hue.  Nothing  is  too  much  to 
hope  in  the  years  to  come  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  people  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  slavery. 

A  Roosevelt  Tariff 

There  was  one  thing  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, as  President  of  the  United  States, 
did  not  set  right.    He  let  the  tariff  alone. 

But  if  any  free  born  citizen  supposes 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  tariff,  he  misap- 
prehends and  underrates  that  compre- 
hensive statesman.  Thore  is  nothing 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  know. 
There  is  nothing  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  right  and  worth  while  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  done  or  isn't  doing  or 
isn't  going  to  do  when  he  gets  ready. 
The  only  things  impossible  to  him  are 
sin  and  error. 

So  now,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  telling  us  about  the  tariff 
that  we  are  to  have  when  he  propounds 
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a   perfect  act   and   "gets   it  across."     It  Once  more,   the   report  of  the   Tariff 

will  have  no  academic  taint  of  free  trade.  Board  on  the  pulp  and  news  print  indus- 

and  it  will  offer  no  joy  to  the  predatory  try  shows  that  if  the  wages  of  all  the 

rich.     It  will  be  a  strictly  righteous  and  workers  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 

pragmatic  tariff,  and  its  bounty  will  go  the    United    States    were    doubled,    the 

straight  where   it  belongs,   to   wit,   into  manufacturers   would  still   get  a   profit, 

the  wage-earner's  dinner  pail.  .  at  present  prices,  of  $7.75  on  every  ton 

It  would  be  discourteous,  we  think,  to  of  news  print  paper  produced.  Know- 
ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  just  now  to  explain  ing  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  we  do,  we  feel 
this  tariff  in  detail,  and  tell  us  how  it  sure  that  (if  elected)  he  will  see  to  it 
will  go  about  its  benign  performance,  that  this  possible  doubling  of  wages  is 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  other  good  and  wise  attended  to  before  the  price  of  paper  is 
things  on  his  mind,  and  is  very  busy,  materially  reduced  to  publishers  like  our- 
And  we  have  waited  so  long  for  a  com-  selves.  Nevertheless,  we  cherish  the 
mendable,  not  to  say  a  faultless  tariff,  hope  that  he  will  not  entirely  overlook 
that  we  don't  mind  waiting  a  few  months  our  own  small  claim  to  consideration, 
longer.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  if  It  would  be  interesting  thus  to  go  thru 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  elected  for  a  third  presi-  the  list  of  our  major  products  and  to 
dential  term,  he  will  keep  his  promise  speculate  upon  the  probable  apportion- 
(as  his  habit  is)  and  give  us  a  tariff  ment  of  benefits  to  wage-earners  and 
befitting  an  administration  in  which  all  consumers  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  schedules, 
things  are  to  work  together  for  good.  But  we  must  resist  the  temptation,  and 

Meanwhile,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  call  attention  to  one  other  possibility  that 

humble    calling,  we    will  strengthen  the  we   venture   to   regard   as   more   impor- 

hearts  of  our  readers  who  are  struggling  tant. 

with  the  cost  of    living    and  wondering  All  the  tariffs  that  we  have  had  since 

what    incidental    betterments    they    can  the  Civil  War,  as  everybody  knows,  were 

count  upon  for  themselves  under  a  tariff  really    framed    and    adopted    to    protect 

for  righteousness  only.     Not  having  the  American     wage  -  earners     against     the 

immediate  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  pauper  labor  of  Europe ;  but,  not  having 

those  difficult  matters  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had    the    advice    of    Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 

possesses,  we  shall  use  second-hand  in-  makers  of  them  did  not  wholly  succeed 

formation,    derived    from    such    official  in    accomplishing    their    main    purpose, 

sources    as    the    reports    of    the    Tariff  At  least  this  is  our  interpretation  of  the 

Board  and  of  the  United  States  Immi-  monumental  report    of    the  Immigration 

gration  Commission.  Commission,  which  tells  us  that,  notwith- 

According  to  the  Tariff  Board,  then,  standing  the  efforts    of    our  McKinleys. 

the   weaver  of    men's   worsted    suitings  Dingleys  and  Paynes,  only  two-fifths  of 

produced  in  American  mills  gets  5  cents  our    industrial    workers    at    the    present 

a  yard   for  his  labor  and  the  manufac-  time    are    either  American    citizens    or 

turer  enjoys  a  protective  duty  of  $1.02  northern    or    western    European     aliens. 

a  yard.    Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  presume,  will  Three-fifths   are     southern    and    eastern 

be  willing  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  con-  European  aliens,  most  of  whom  are  un- 

sumer  by  some  small  figure,  say  10  cents  a  able    to    speak    the    English    language, 

yard,  and  thereby  permit  other  people,  as  These  have  practically  displaced  both  na- 

well  as  wage-earners,  to  share  in  the  new  tive-born    Americans     and    their    nearer 

distribution.     The  weaver   surely  ought  European  kindred  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic 

to  be  satisfied  if  his  wages  are  doubled,  blood. 

or  certainly    if    they  are    multiplied  by  So  it  seems    that,  after    all,  we    have 

three.  been  protecting  the  alien  pauper  labor  of 

Again,   according  to  the  same  Tariff  Europe     against     the     noble     American 

Board,  one  of  the  serge  cloths  of  Ameri-  wage-earning  citizen !     We   cannot   be- 

can  manufacture,  for  women's  wear,  is  lieve  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  (if  elected)  will 

protected  by  an  import  duty  of  49  cents  "stand  for"  such    a    misadventure.      He 

per  yard  and  the  labor  cost  is  10  cents  a  will  probably  put  a  protective  tariff  tax 

yard.     In  this*  case,  none  ought  to  com-  of  say  $500  to  $1,000  per  head  upon  all 

plain  if  Mr.  Roosevelt    uses    the  whole  European  labor    hereafter    brought  thru 

duty  of  49  cents  to  increase  wages.  Ellis  Island. 
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The  Triumphs  of  Chemistry 

The  sciences  when  young  behave  like 
children.  They  delight  in  taking  things 
apart  to  see  what  they  are  made  of,  and 
how  they  work.  The  ability  to  put  things 
together  and  to  make  them^work  comes 
later.  Chemistry  is  outgrowing  its  child- 
ish disposition.  It  is  clearly  passing 
from  the  analytic  to  the  synthetic  stage. 
It  is  becoming  master  of  its  material.  It 
,110  longer  waits  humbly  upon  Nature  for 
such  gifts  as  that  generous  but,  absent- 
minded  benefactor  may  happen  to  bestow,. 
It  now  is  in  a  position  to  command,  di- 
rect and  even  to  emulate  the  creative 
powers  of  Nature. 

An  impressive  demonstration  of  this 
was  given  last  week,  when  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry was  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
From  the  lofty  Gothic  arches  hung  the 
banners  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
medieval  and  modern  world.  Beneath  them 
were  assembled  representative  men  of  sci- 
ence from  the  universities  and  the  manu- 
factories that  now  rival  the  universities 
in  the  fostering  of  research,  2,173  chem- 
ists from  thirty  different  countries  if  they 
all  got  in.  The  speaker  was  Carl  Duis- 
berg,  of  Elberfeld,  and  before  him  were 
displayed  specimens  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts costing  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
which  a  few  years  ago  could  not  have 
been  obtained  at  any  price. 

As  these  were  introduced  in  turn  to  the 
audience  the  greatest  applause  was  given 
to  the  newest  of  the  marvels,  artificial 
rubber.  There  was  a  whole  washbowl 
full  of  the  creamy  curd,  as  fine  as  ever 
came  from  Kongo  or  from  Amazon,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  point,  an  automo- 
bile tire  which  had  done  its  4,000  miles 
and  yet  is  serviceable.  Only  one  other 
automobile  so  far  has  its  like,  that  is  the 
one  which  is  recognized  on  the  streets  of 
Berlin  when  its  horn  sings  out  the  copy- 
righted tune  "Der  Kaiser  kommt!" 

Not  merely  rubber  but  rubbers  have 
been  discovered,  several  new  kinds  with 
new  properties,  useful  in  their  several 
places,  just  as  common  rubber  becomes 
hard  and  inelastic  at  the  temperature  of 
licjuid  air,  so  some  of  the  new  kinds  are 
hard  and  inelastic  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Dr.  Duisberg  exhibited  a  rubber 
ball   which   dropped   to  the   floor  like  .1 


stone,  but  after  being  heated  by  a  burner 
it  bounded  over  the  heads  Of  the  audi- 
ence. But  Dr.  Duisberg  did  not  claim 
that  synthetic  rubber  was  yet  a  commer- 
cial success,  nor  did  Professor  Perkin,  of 
Manchester,  who  was  also  present  at  the 
Congress,  prove  that  he  had  come  much 
nearer  attaining  this  goal  than  his  Ger- 
man rivals. 

Synthetic  chemistry,  however,  has  no 
need  to  boast  prematurely  of  its  solution 
of  the  rubber  problem,  for  it  has  enough 
else  to  talk  about  where  its  complete  suc- 
cess cannot  be  questioned ;  silk,  for  ex- 
ample, now  spun  out  of  trees  at  the  rate 
of  15,000,000  pounds  a  year  and  dyed 
with  more  colors  than  there  are  in  the 
rainbow  by  the  use  of  the  anilins.  If 
any  one  objects  to  applying  the  old 
name  "silk"  to  its  new  rival  in  the  textile 
field  he  may  use  the  more  accurate  ap- 
pellation, and  in  writing  sonnets  to  his 
lady  love  allude  gracefully  to  her  becom- 
ing dress  of  cellulose-xantogenate.  Syn- 
thetic rubies  also  she  must  wear  to  be  in 
style,  or  some  of  the  new  and  unnamed 
gems  which  can  be  prepared  to  order  in 
any  desired  color,  shape  or  size,  now 
that  we  are  no  longer  dependent  for  our 
precious  stones  upon  the  accidents  of 
Nature's  laboratory.  The  modernist  or 
the  futurist  poet,  too,  will  be  hard  prest 
to  designate  fittingly  the  perfumes  which 
will  announce  the  presence  of  his  sweet- 
heart and  set  his  senses  swimming.  The 
chemist  of  today  does  not  merely  imitate 
the  odors  of  the  rose,  violet  and  lily  of 
the  valley,  but  actually  manufactures  the 
same  product  as  the  flowers,  and,  besides 
that,  he  can  produce  other  perfumes, 
which  the  nose  of  man  has  never  before 
inhaled,  but  which  he  can  at  once  per- 
ceive and  enjoy,  for  he  has  in  some  mys- 
terious way  been  endowed  in  advance 
with  the  possibility  of  appreciating  this 
unprecedented  sensation.  These  per- 
fumes, new  and  old,  are  now  made  by 
the  kilogram,  and  incidentally  the  Ger- 
mans get  $10,000,000  or  Si  2.000,000  a 
year  for  the  knowing  how  to  do  it. 

Among  the  new  materials  added  to  in- 
dustry are  the  substitutes  for  celluloid, 
not  so  easy  to  burn',  and  let  us  hope  not 
so  had  to  smell;  "cellon,"  which  is  made 
in  blocks  of  200  pounds,  and  ran  be  cut 
and  polished,  drawn  and  molded  ;  and 
"cellit,"  which  can  he  used  for  moving 
picture  films  and   so  enable   us  to  intro- 
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duce  the  kincmatograph  into  our  homes 
as  the  successor  of  the  photograph  album 
and  the  stereoscope. 

Then  there  are  a  host  of  new  alloys  of 
iron  with  the  rarer  metals,  the  "Auer- 
metal"  of  35  per  cent,  of  iron  and  65  per 
cent,  of  cerium,  which  when  lightly 
scratched  gives  off  a  shower  of  sparks 
sufficient  to  light  the  gas  jet;  chromium- 
molybdenum  steel,  which  will  resist  even 
the  boiling  aqua  regia  that  dissolves 
gold ;  vanadium  steels,  which  cannot  be 
melted  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  that 
makes  platinum  fall  in  drops. 

But  far  more  important  than  any  of 
these  is  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  the 
synthesis  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  di- 
rect from  the  elements  by  means  of  the 
electric  spark  or  of  catalytic  agents.  For 
wealth,  civilization,  even  life  itself,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
compounds,  hitherto  either  those  stored 
in  the  earth,  in  the  course  of  geological 
ages  or  those  slowly  accumulated  by  cer- 
tain plants  with  aid  of  microorganisms. 
But  if  we  can  get  our  nitrogen  from  the 
air  direct  then  there  seems  no  limit  set  to 
human  progress. 

This  is  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  man's 
independence.  No  longer  need  he  rob  the 
flower  of  its  perfume  or  the  silkworm 
of  its  painfully  spun  cocoon.  He  is  free- 
ing himself  from  Nature's  bonds  and  will 
be  able  to  develop  such  arts  and  sciences 
as  his  tastes  may  dictate,  adding  new 
pleasures  to  life  and  bringing  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  treasures  such  as 
once  were  borne  to  distant  lands  to  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  kings,  attar  of  roses 
and  robes  of  shimmering  silk,  strange 
dyestuffs  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones. 

The  Unified  Town 

For  nearly  a  century  past  we  have 
undertaken  to  secure  progress,  by  divid- 
ing our  towns  into  churches  and  political 
parties  and  social  cliques,  and  of  late 
into  all  sorts  of  clubs,  and  in  other  ways 
substituting  something  for  the  original 
Saxon  township.  The  idea  of  our  fath- 
ers was  right,  that  the  people  and  the 
whole  people,  thruout  a  convenient  sec- 
tion, called  sometimes  neighborhood  and 
sometimes  town,  should  gather  together 
for  common  consultation  concerning 
matters     of    common     welfare.       These 


towns  acting  together  became  the  com- 
monwealth. For  commonwealth  we  sub- 
stituted the  State,  and  the  town  lost  its 
place  as  the  substantial  unit  of  political 
action  and  religious  life. 

The  reaction  which  is  now  going  on 
to  restore  the  town  and  to  strengthen 
neighborhood  action  is  healthy  alto- 
gether. We  can  never  secure  the  coni- 
pletest  development  of  individual  forces, 
as  well  as  neighborhood  forces,  so  long 
as  the  individual  is  left  to  operate  by 
himself.  Above  all,  the  division  of  soci- 
ety into  clubs  for  men  and  clubs  for 
women  and  scouting  organizations  for 
boys  will  not  take  us  on  the  high  road 
of  progress.  We  must  learn  to  act  to- 
gether in  the  town  as  we  act  together  in 
the  family.  The  Social  Center  Confer- 
ence held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  illustrated 
the  fact  that  this  has  already  become  a 
matter  of  nation-wide  importance. 

The  first  steps  included  one  of  disso- 
lution. Country  churches  faded  out 
with  the  growing  power  of  city  life,  but 
the  reaction  has  come  in  thru  the  trolley 
and  free  mail  delivery  and  rural  tele- 
phones ;  and  the  first  demand  has  been 
met  by  the  creation  of  town  schools. 
Large  buildings,  conveniently  placed  for 
the  whole  township,  have  rapidly  taken 
the  place  of  little  wayside  buildings  thru- 
out the  whole  land.  The  first  intent  of 
these  buildings  was  purely  educational ; 
but  what  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
people  should  see  their  importance  as 
social  centers.  The  school  building  be- 
came the  only  building  and  the  fittest 
to  welcome  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  phrase  ''community  life"  best  ex- 
presses the  new  idea.  In  olden  times  we 
had  no  idea  of  a  conscious  direction  of 
action  for  the  town.  What  we  mean 
now  to  accomplish  is  such  a  co-operation 
as  shall  accomplish  progress  of  all  the 
people,  and  shall  not  leave  out  a  portion. 
Tn  the  Eastern  States,  the  social  center 
of  development  is  manifested  mostly  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities.  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in 
the  Southwest  it  is  in  the  rural  districts 
that  conscious  community  building  is 
developing  most  rapidly.  The  whole 
South  is  steadily  waking  up  to  the  same 
sentiment,  and  the  nation  will  find  that 
very  shortly  the  school  house  stands 
everywhere   for  a   live   town,   with   pur- 
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poseful    progress,    achieved    by    united 
action. 

So  masterful  has  this  social  idea  be- 
come that  very  few  school  houses  are 
now  being  built,  without  considering 
their  adaptation  to  public  ends.  Where 
there  are  several  rooms,  adapted  to 
school  ends,  these  same  rooms  are 
turned  over  with  new  names  for  the 
parents  and  children  together.  Beside 
the  library  and  reading  room,  a  room  is 
needed  for  debating  clubs  and  another 
for  social  games,  while  the  auditorium 
will  meet  the  need  of  lectures,  sermons 
and  exhibitions.  Seats  are  so  placed 
that  they  can  be  easily  removed,  turning 
a  school  room  into  a  combination  study 
hall  or  gymnasium.  The  University  of 
Texas  furnishes  architectural  plans  free 
to  all  the  school  districts  of  that  State. 
Recreational  activities  in  this  way  call  in 
the  adults  and  the  young  together,  and 
in  all  cases  under  control  of  the  board  of 
education  or  the  school  trustees.  Any 
town  school  building,  if  rightly  con- 
structed, can  be  easily  adjusted  to  co- 
operative work. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  the  "South- 
western Social  Center"  a  list  of  ques- 
tions that  have  been  debated  recently, 
among  them  The  Parcels  Post,  National 
Control  of  Express  Companies,  Co-edu- 
cation, Woman  Suffrage,  Workman's 
Compensation  Act,  The  Present  High 
Cost  of  Living,  Woman's  Status  in  the 
Home,  Initiative  and  Referendum,  The 
Recall  of  Political  and  Judicial  Officers, 
A  Graduated  Income  Tax,  Direct  Pri- 
maries and  Their  Influence  on  Political 
Honesty.  It  is  easily  seen  that  such 
questions,  discussed  by  the  people  of  any 
town,  will  enlighten  them,  remove  preju- 
dices, and  broaden  their  methods  of  see- 
ing and  hearing.  Another  set  of  ques- 
tions includes  these :  How  Can  T  Best 
Help  the  School?  How  Can  a  Farm 
Home  Best  Secure  Pure  Water  and 
Waterworks?  Corn  Seed  Selection  and 
Testing;  Whv  the  Cotton  Seed  of  Our 
Community  Is  Inferior,  and  How  Shall 
We  Plant  Wheat;  Is  Diversified  Farm- 
ing "More  Profitable  than  Specialized 
Farming:?  The  minister  and  the  physi 
cian  and  the  collegian  and  (he  banker, 
all  have  their  own  standpoint,  and  ean 
throw  light  on  nearly  every  question 
suggested.      Naturally   in   rural   sections 


the  problems  discussed  are  nearly  all 
those  that  concern  country  life  and  its 
betterment.  One  social  center  reports 
that  in  one  of  its  meetings  a  farmer  said 
that  he  had  been  able  to  increase  his  crop 
productions  10  per  cent,  from  what  he 
had  learned  in  a  single  evening. 

Evidence  turns  up  everywhere  to  show 
that  the  social  center  idea  is  not  only 
accomplishing  what  is  proposed,  but  a 
great  deal  more.  It  goes  back  into  the 
families  to  enliven  as  well  as  enlighten. 
Where  men  and  women  have  too  much 
to  do  to  carry  out  or  undertake  methods 
of  social  improvement,  the  work  is  done 
by  these  gatherings.  It  simplifies  social 
life,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  burden 
of  duties  it  divides  them  justly  between 
all.  It  has  been  found  also  to  greatly 
affect  the  influence  of  social  clubs. 
Where  a  community  has  been  divided 
into  little  cliques,  mothers'  clubs,  and 
sewing  circles,  and  cooking  classes,  and 
corn  clubs,  and  poultry  clubs,  as  well 
as  baseball  associations,  and  debating 
societies,  and  good  roads  and  rural 
improvement  societies,  all  these  and 
other  organizations  come  together,  los- 
ing nothing  of  their  purport,  but 
making  the  home  town  really  a  home. 
It  has  been  found  also,  above  every- 
thing else  perhaps,  to  react  upon  the 
school  itself.  The  people  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  the  building  that  they  use  and 
in.  all  that  is  done  in  it.  The  school  top- 
ics are  discussed  in  the  centers,  and  very 
naturally  the  superintendent,  if  he  be  a 
wisely  selected  man.  becomes  the  center 
of  town  life  and  the  leader  in  all  pro- 
gressive movements. 

The  social  center  attracts  young  peo- 
ple from  the  street ;  it  refines  sports  and 
establishes  reading  rooms  and  libraries. 
Tt  is  now  pretty  generally  understood 
thai  industrial  education  will  hereafter 
command  our  school  system.  The  de- 
mand for  it  is  universal.  There  will  be 
tools  as  well  as  books,  tools  for  the  shop 
and  tools  for  the  field.  Bringing  this 
about  has  nnt  a  new  idea  and  purpose 
into  the  library  itself.  Boys  and  crirls 
who  cared  for  books  merely  as  books 
will  learn  very  Speedilv  how  books  and 
tools  go  together.  This  will  be  the  soil 
of  library  thai  will  be  built  up.  It  will 
•"  with  ilie  laboratory  and  the  shop 
Where    the    social    center    is    operating 
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most  perfectly  the  up-to-date  library  is 
surest  to  be  found.  The  social  resources 
of  any  community  are  vastly  greater 
than  commonly  appear.  The  social 
center  calls  these  out  and  puts  them  to 
work. 

The  present  law 
Limiting  Postal  Savings    is    So   careful    of 

the  banks  that  it 
refuses  to  allow  any  one  to  deposit  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  month,  or 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  all. 
That  is  a  very  unwise  limitation.  Banks 
do  not  need  to  be  so  protected,  for  the 
far  larger  part  of  the  money  deposited  in 
the  post  office  would  never  have  been  put 
in  the  banks ;  and  when  once  in  the  post 
office  it  is  redeposited  in  a  local  bank.  It 
is  so  much  in  addition  that  the  bank  gets, 
which  may  help  it  in  a  tight  place.  There 
ought  to  be  no  limit  put  on  the  amount 
of  deposit  that  would  be  accepted,  but  it 
might  be  well,  as  Theodore  L.  Weed,  di- 
rector of  our  postal  savings  system,  told 
the  bankers  the  other  day,  if  interest  be 
limited  to  a  deposit  of  $1,000.  It  is  but 
a  year  and  eight  months  since  the  first 
postal  banks  were  opened,  and  the  de- 
posit at  present  is  over  $23,000,000,  for 
270,000  depositors  in  about  13.000  towns 
and  cities.  The  number  of  post  offices 
receiving  deposits  is  beinq'  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,000  a  month.  Consid- 
ering our  wealth  and  wages  paid  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  limit  set  to  deposits  received 
ought  to  be  higher  than  in  European 
countries ;  instead  of  that  it  is  lower, 
(ongress  should  remove  the  limit. 

A  somewhat  careful 
A  Plank  Rejected      reading  of  the  leading 

journals  representing 
the  colored  people  shows  a  strong  pre- 
ponderance of  feeling  against  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  party.  The  leaders  cannot 
and  will  not  forgive  his  treatment  of  the 
negro  delegates  wdio  were  refused  ad- 
mission to  his  convention  from  the 
Southern  States.  Every  one  knows  that 
there  are  two  opposed  wings  among  the 
negroes,  radical  and  conservative,  but 
both  are  agreed  on  this  subject,  and  it 
will  tell  strongly  against  the  Progres- 
sives and  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  November  election  in  those  States  in 
which  there  is  a  large  negro  population 


that  is  accustomed  to  cast  its  vote.  Pro- 
fessor DuBois  in  his  Crisis  declares  that 
"at  last  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  col- 
ored man's  mind  concerning  the  attitude 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  toward  his  race." 
Professor  DuBois  then  gives  the  text  of 
the  plank  which  at  Chicago  the  Progres- 
sives were  asked  to  put  in  their  platform, 
but  refused,  preferring  to  seek  favor  in 
the  South.    This  was  its  text : 

"The  Progressive  party  recognizes  that  dis- 
tinctions of  race  or  class  in  political  life  have 
no  place  in  a  democracy.  Especially  does  the 
party  realize  that  a  group  of  10,000,000  people 
who  have  in  a  generation  changed  from  a 
slave  to  a  free  labor  system,  re-established 
family  life,  accumulated  $1,000,000,000  of  real 
property,  including  20,000,000  acres  of  land, 
and  reduced  their  illiteracy  from  80  to  30 
per  cent.,  deserve  and  must  have  justice,  op- 
portunity and  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  party,  therefore,  demands  for  the 
American  of  negro  descent  the  repeal  of  un- 
fair discriminatory  laws  and  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  other  citizens 
vote." 

Cowardly  silence  was  preferred  to  brave 
justice.  But  it  does  not  pay.  The  Crisis 
asks : 

"Now.  Mr.  Black  Voter — you  with  600,000 
ballots  in  your  hand,  you  with  the  electoral 
vote  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York 
in  your  pocket — what  arc  you  going  to  do 
ah  nut  it?" 

General  King's  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King  is 
Withdrawal  the  Progressive  candi- 
date for  Comptroller  in 
this  State.  It  was  brought  against  him 
by  Senator  O'Gorman  that  he  was  not, 
like  Oscar  S.  Straus,  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, a  friend  of  the  immigrant,  but  an 
advocate  of  restriction,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  Liberty.  Thereupon  General 
King  declares  that  he  was  deceived  as  to 
the  purpose  of  that  organization  and  re 
signed  as  soon  as  he  learned  its  unpatri- 
otic purpose.  He  had  asked,  before  con- 
senting to  join,  if  it  was  hostile  to  Cath- 
olics and  immigrants  and  had  been  told 
that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  a  purely 
patriotic  society.  He  was  deceived,  and 
so  were  the  other  members  from  the 
army  and  navy.  The  head  of  the  society 
is  Charles  D.  Haines,  and,  with  all  his 
explanation,  it  is  clear  that  his  language 
means  special  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  a  revival  of  the  Knownoth- 
ing  and  A.  P.  A.  purposes.    It  is  against 
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the  Catholic  Church  that  the  Guardians 
of  Liberty  claim  to  be  defending  the  lib- 
erties of  the  country. 


Federation  for 


Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain 
it  is  certainly  courageous  and  construc- 
tive. It  has  more  than  once  been  sug- 
gested that  the  granting  of  a  local  par- 
liament to  Ireland  would  logically  be  fol- 
lowed, or  accompanied,  by  local  parlia- 
ments, like  our  State  legislatures,  for 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  the 
Unionists  of  the  north  of  Ireland  have 
been  demanding  a  separate  parliament  for 
their  section.  Now,  in  an  address  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Churchill,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  outlined  a  scheme  for  lo- 
cal parliaments  more  numerous  than  has 
been  previously  devised.  England  alone, 
he  said,  is  too  large  for  a  single  parlia- 
ment of  its  own,  and  should  be  broken  up 
into  provinces,  what  we  call  States,  such 
as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  the  Midlands 
and  London.  He  told  his  hearers  that  if 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  divided  into  ten  or  a  dozen  prov- 
inces, each  with  its  parliament  attending 
to  local  affairs,  this  would  be  no  more 
than  we  do  successfully  in  this  country, 
and  with  no  conflict  with  the  central  na- 
tional Government.  He  made  the  very 
important  statement  that  home  rule  for 
Ireland  was,  in  the  purpose  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  the  forerunner  of  a  gen- 
uine system  of  self-government  for  the 
four  countries  of  the  kingdom.  They 
call  it  devolution,  and  it  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
will  before  long  be  accomplished  if  the 
present  Government  does  not  lose  its 
majority,  which  can  happen  only  by  a  di- 
vision between  the  Liberals  and  the  La- 
borites,  such  as  gave  the  Conservatives 
the  plurality  in  the  late  election  in  Mid- 
lothian. 

Pulpit  Rhetoric  and      The   theology  of  the 

Theology  ,lavs     ,,f      the,    New 

England    P  r  i  m  e  r, 

•which  taught  our  grandparents  that  "in 

Adam's  fall   We   sinned   all."   travestied 

even   in   those   days    in    the    couplet,    "In 

Cain's  murder  We  sinned  furder,"  finds  a 

refuge  on  the  further  Western  coast.    The 

Rev.  M.  A.  Matthews,  of  Seattle,  \\  ash., 


who  is,  for  the  year,  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and 
whatever  dignities  and  authority  there- 
unto appertain,  is  thus  quoted  from  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  Winona  Lake  to  an  au- 
dience of  3,000  hearers.  He  was  attack- 
ing a  certain  important  and  highly 
esteemed  religious  journal : 

'Perhaps  some  of  you  young  ministers  study 

The and  think  yourselves  very  wise.    If 

ever  there  was  a  publication  edited  by  a  her- 
etic.   The is   that   sheet.     It   is   edited 

by  a  bunch  of  heretics.  If  you  continue  to 
read  it  you  will  have  theological  meningitis, 
sociological  neuritis  and  political  gastritis." 

The  Moderator  is  a  master  of  rhetoric. 
Thus  he  continues : 

"The  publication  is  under  the  ban  of  the 
pure  food  law,  because  ;t  never  had  a  baked 
article  in  it  nor  an  unadulterated  one.  A  lit- 
tle peanut  stands  up  and  talks  about  the  Book 
of  Jonah  being  an  allegory.  Open  his  sawdust 
head  and  put  in  it  some  brains.  If  you  ac- 
cept such  teaching  yon  are  dying  of  top  rot 
or  of  internal  decay.'' 

Such  rant  is  a  disgrace  to  the  pulpit. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  is  past  all  doubt  a 
story,  a  beautiful  and  valuable  story, 
not  a  history.  If  there  were  any 
Presbyterian  professors  of  theology  in 
the  Winona  audience  they  must  have 
laughed  with  averted  faces.  Yet  there 
are  even  in  the  East  those  who  have 
learned  nothing  these  last  one  hundred 
years  and  who  believe  the  world  to  be 
but  six  thousand  years  old.  We  find  the 
following  in  a  Philadelphia  religious  pa- 
per, inn  Presbyterian,  in  comment  on  a 
fossil  supposed  to  be  seventy  thousand 
years  old  : 

''The  tendency  to  claim  vast  stretches  ot 
time  for  all  orgamc  life  on  the  earth  is  not 
so  harmless  as  it  may  seem  to  many  readers 
It  denotes  a  tendency  to  Engersollism." 

According  to  the   Rome  correspondent 
of  the   New   York  Sun,   the  rumor  that 
the  United  States  is  to  have  another  ear 
dinal    has    no   assured    foundation;   but. 
it"    another    cardinal    should    be    created, 
the    lienor    would    go    cither    to     Arch- 
bishop   Ireland    of    St.    Paul,    or    Arch 
bishop    Quigley,    of    Chicago,    with    the 
chance   favoring  the  latter.     To  our  idea 
that   would  not  be  a  creditable  choice,  re 
calling  the  criticisms  "ti  his  being  chosen 
as    Archbishop.      The    following    para 
graph  in  the  despatch  is  suggestive: 

"The  Pope  hesitates  to  increase  the  number 
of  American  cardinals  tor  the  present,  lest  it 
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be  said  that  he  is  favoring  America  on  ac- 
count of  the  contributions  of  the  candidates. 
It  is  known  that  Cardinal  O'Connell  gave  the 
Pope  $100,000  and  that  Cardinal  Farley  gave 
him  $_|0.ooo,  the  total  sum  exceeding  the  con- 
tributions of  all  the  other  Cardinals  com- 
bined." 

Mr.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  is  very  careful  to  have  it 
understood  that  he  resigns  his  office,  not 
because  he  has  been  defeated  in  his 
effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wearing  of  a 
religious  garb  by  teachers  of  Govern- 
ment Indian  schools,  but  because  he 
wants  to  help,  for  six  weeks,  the  success 
of  the  Progressive  party.  Nevertheless 
the  public  will  connect  his  resignation 
with  the  .suspension  by  the  President  of 
Mr.  Valentine's  order.  Doubtless  Mr. 
Valentine  was  right  in  principle,  but  it 
was  not  wise  to  issue  his  prohibition 
without  authority  from  his  superiors.  He 
deserves  great  credit  for  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indian  service,  courage  and  integrity. 
He  has  given  himself  to  the  work  unre- 
servedly and  done  his  best  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  His 
specialty,  among  Commissioners,  has 
been  the  reorganization  of  the  service, 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  with 
a  view  to  getting  it  on  a  better  business 
footing  and  getting  rid  of  antiquated 
methods  and  substituting  modern  ideas 
and  devices.  Classification,  organization 
and  efficiency  have  been  his  aim  thruout 
his  whole  administration.  He  nearly 
wrecked  his  health  in  the  process,  but 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  to  any  other 
task  he  may  undertake. 

With  the  publication 'this  week  of  the 
important  article  by  ex-President  Sun 
Yet-sen,  we  have  the  cabled  dispatch 
that  he  has  presented  to  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  a  great  project  for  Chinese  rail- 
ways, with  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
empire  to  domestic  and  foreign  enter- 
prise, and  that  funds  have  been  given  to 
Dr.  Sun  to  develop  his  plan.  This'  im- 
plies that  the  two  are  working  together, 
and  that  the  reports  of  division  and 
rebellion  are  much  exaggerated. 

New  Orleans,  with  its  population  of 
340,000,  is  the  first  large  city  to  adopt 


the  commission  form  of  government. 
Six  others  have  100,000  population,  or 
more  :  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.  Since  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  put  its  government  into 
commission  eleven  years  ago,-  after  its 
great  disaster,  over  two  hundred  cities 
have  followed  its  example,  getting  short 
ballots  and  responsible  efficiency.  The 
movement  has  not  begun  to  wane. 

Syndicalism  and  the  general  strike  of 
labor  against  the  country  has  not  yet 
gained  the  judgment,  of  the  British  com- 
bined laborers.  At  the  very  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Labor, 
the  question  came  up  directly  for  a  vote, 
which  stands  1,123,000  against  and 
550,000  for  syndicalism.  A  general 
strike  in  support  of  some  single  industry 
is  impossible  so  long  as  there  is  not  yet 
an  amalgamation  of  industries. 

The  suggestion  that  the  inscription 
"They  forsook  their  nets  and  followed 
Him"  be  inscribed  on  a  window  in  the 
Winchester  Cathedral,  in  memory  of 
Izaak  Walton,  author  of  the  "Complete 
Angler,"  is  not  a  happy  one.  A  better 
biblical  text  would  be :  "He  taketh  up  all 
of  them  with  the  angle,  he  catcheth  them 
in  his  net,  and  gathereth  them  in  his 
drag.  Therefore  he  rejoiceth  and  is 
glad." 

The  report  from  Palestine  that  the 
Zionist  Jews  there,  who  number  now 
over  20,000,  are  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  govern  them- 
selves locally,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true. 
They  are  progressing  rapidly  in  agricul- 
ture and  business  as  well  as  in  numbers, 
and  are  seeking  for  industrial  prosperity, 
and  not  for  political  independence. 

The  negro,  Walter  Johnson,  lynched 
at  Princeton,  W.  Va.,  charged  with 
assault,  has  been  proved  innocent  of  the 
charge,  and  the  Governor  is  determined 
to  have  the  lynchers  punished.  We  hope 
he  will  succeed  better  than  did  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  in  a  late  case. 

A  taste  for  paradoxes  has  ruined 
many  a  man  morally. 
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Workmen's     Compensation     In- 
surance 

To  the  writer  of  this  page,  for  thirty 
j  ears  a  worker  in  and  a  student  of  insur- 
ance in  its  various  forms,  a  witness  to 
many  changes  and  developments  in  its 
constitution  and  practices,  no  event,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  connected  with  its 
history  during  that  period  appears  so 
marvelous  as  the  genesis  and  maturity  of 
the  principle  involved  in  the  system  of 
compensation  for  injuries  sustained  by 
industrial  workers,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  that  system  has  become  an  estab- 
lished part  of  our  social  fabric.  As  yet 
the  evolution  is  by  no  means  complete ; 
in  fact  it  remains  decidedly  incomplete  in 
spite  of  the  progress  already  attained. 

Altho  insurance  companies  will  readily 
adapt  their  present  machinery  to  permit 
of  the  assumption  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner  of  the  hazards  involved,  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  is  not  a  de- 
velopment of  previous  forms  of  cor- 
porate insurance  activity.  That  is  to  say, 
it  was  not  first  conceived  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  offered  to  employers 
and  employees  in  anticipation  of  the  de- 
mand. It  comes  forward  in  satisfaction 
of  a  demand  for  relief  from  certain  re- 
sponsibilities created  by  fundamental 
changes  in  the  laws  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. The  nearest  approach  the  in- 
surance companies  had  previously  made 
to  this  form  of  indemnity  consisted  of 
coverage  in  the  form  of  liability  insur- 
ance as  a  protection  to  employers  against 
injuries  sustained  by  their  workmen  and 
the  public,  and  a  plan  known  as  work- 
men's collective  insurance,  providing  ben- 
efits directly  to  workers  at  their  expense 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years 
there  has  developed  in  this  country  a 
strong  demand  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial workers  against  risks  of  death 
and  injury  incident  to  the  occupations  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  In  a  score  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  States  radical 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws,  and 
in  most  cases  the  old  common  law  de- 
fenses have  been  taken  away   from  em- 


ployers. The  pith  of  the  principle  as 
demonstrated  by  the  movement  seems  to 
be  that,  regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  workman  is  killed  or  injured 
while  following  his  occupation — even  tho 
he  is  himself  responsible  for  the  misfor- 
tune— he  is  entitled  to  compensatory 
damages.  Stripped  to  its  bones,  this 
means  that  the  expense  incident  to  in- 
juries sustained  by  workmen  is  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  expense  of  the  business 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  must  be  so  re- 
garded by  employers. 

There  is  no  hazard  incident  to  the  reg- 
ular and  orderly  association  of  men  with 
each  other  the  effects  of  which  cannot 
be  equitably  distributed  over  the  whole 
mass  by  the  scientific  methods  of  insur- 
ance, and,  as  previously  intimated,  the 
companies  engaged  in  the  casualty  busi- 
ness will  successfully  meet  and  solve  the 
new  problem  presented  to  them  But  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  that  it  bristles 
with  difficulties.  Except  the  statistics 
compiled  from  the  records  of  employers4 
liability  and  workmen's  collective  busi- 
ness, there  is  no  experience  to  which  the 
companies  may  resort  in  formulating 
policy  contracts  and  rates  to  be  charged, 
and  it  would  seem  necessary  for  them  to 
advance  with  caution,  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  liability  and  workmen's 
collective  experience  is  of  little  practica- 
ble value  in  this  connection. 

The  doctrine  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion as  it  is  being  preached  and  developed 
in  this  country  indicates  a  radical  alter- 
ation in  our  social  constitution,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  bring  it  into  closer  resem- 
blance to  conditions  which  exist  in  older 
and  less  admired  communities  in  Europe. 
Its  tendency  is  to  divide — clearly  to  de- 
fine classes — to  lower  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  workingman  by  posing  him  as 
an  object  of  sympathy  or  a  victim  of  in- 
dustrial oppression — a  policy,  which  in 
time  may  render  him,  as  it  has  the  work- 
men of  Germany  and  England,  obse- 
quious and  servile,  a  malingerer  and  a 
pursuer  of  benefits.  These  possibilities 
are  mentioned  here  because,  if  they  de- 
velop, they  must  necessarily  find  a  place 
in  the  calculations  of  underwriters, 


The  Great  Crops 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Government's  crop  re- 
port that  was  issued  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th.  The  harvesting  of  very  large 
crops  is  assured.  The  weight  of  the 
cereals  (133,016,000  tons)  will,  it  is  esti- 
mated, exceed  the  weight  last  year  by 
20.3  per  cent.  Last  year's  yield  of  six 
cereals  was  less  by  nearly  1,000,000,000 
bushels  than  the  quantity  shown  this 
year.  If  the  previous  highest  yields  be 
added  together,  the  sum  of  them  is  less 
than  this  year's  total  by  140,000,000 
bushels.  This  September  report  made 
the  following  additions  to  the  estimates 
of  the  report  in  August:  Corn,  139,000,- 
000;  oats,  82,000,000;  wheat,  10,000,000. 
In  all  probability  the  final  harvest  figures 
will  show  further  increases,  for  it  is  the 
opinion  of  good  authorities  that  even  in 
the  very  large  quantities  which  the  re- 
port sets  forth  there  has  been  an  under- 
estimate. Below  are  shown  the  quan- 
tities indicated  for  this  year's  harvest  and 
the  actual  yields  in  191 1 : 

Indicated,  Harvest, 

1912.  1911. 

Corn  2,905,000,000  2,531,488,000 

Oals    1,290,000,000  922,298,000 

Spring   wheat    . .  .  300,000,000  190,682,000 

Winter  wheat   . .  .  390,000,000  430,656,000 

Total  wheat   690,000,000  621,388,000 

Rye  35,000,000  35,1 19,000 

Barley   209,000,000  160,240,000 

Buckwheat    18,000,000  17,549,000 

Flaxseed    29,000,000  19,370,000 

Rice   23,000,000  22,934,000 

Potatoes    398,000,000  292,737,000 

Tobacco,  lbs 976,000,000  905,109,000 

Hay,  tons    72,000,000  55,000,000 

The  indicated  crop  of  corn  exceeds  the 
record  crop  (1906)  by  68,000,000  bush- 
els; there  will  be  367,000,000  bushels 
more  of  oats  than  were  harvested  last 
year,  and  the  record  crop  (1910)  will  be 
surpassed  by  104,000,000;  there  is  a 
notable  increase  of  the  yields  of  potatoes 
and  hay ;  nearly  50  per  cent,  has  been 
added  to  last  year's  flaxseed  crop,  and 
the  record  for  tobacco  has  almost  been 
reached.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  re- 
ports for  small  fruits  and  vegetables  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  less  favorable.  The  abun- 
dant supply  of  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs 


should  affect  the  price  of  meat.  Our 
surplus,  however,  will  be  in  demand 
abroad,  owing  to  crop  shortage  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  this  abun- 
dance was  not  seen  last  week  in  the 
securities  market,  where  prices  declined 
a  little,  owing  mainly  to  higher  rates  for 
loans.  But  eventually  it  will  be  per- 
ceived there.  The  crops  are  about  to 
tax  severely  the  carrying  power  of  the 
railroads,  and  it  is  estimated  that  500,000 
more  cars  than  can  be  had  will  be 
needed. 

.  .  .  .The  output  of  gold  at  the  Rand 
mines  in  August  was  £3,248,395,  against 
£3,030,360  in  August  of  last  year. 

.  .  .  .During  the  year  191 1,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  established  forty- 
one  new  towns  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

....  The  Steel  Corporation's  unfilled 
orders  on  hand  August  31,  as  reported 
last  week,  were  6,163,375  tons.  This  is 
the  largest  quantity  shown  since  Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

....  This  country  now  produces  38 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  annual  output  of 
coal,  and  its  quantity  has  increased  by 
250  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
Great  Rritain  is  second  and  Germany 
third. 

....  It  is  expected  that  the  inheritance 
taxes  on  the  estates  of  E.  H.  Harriman, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Isidor  Straus,  Benja- 
min Guggenheim  and  Edwin  Hawley,  in 
New  York,  will  amount  to  about  $6,- 
000,000. 

....  New  capital  issues — bonds,  short- 
term  notes  and  stocks — of  railroad,  trac- 
tion, industrial  and  mining  companies  of 
the  United  States,  in  191 1,  as  shown  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  amounted  to 
$1,739,487,720,  which  is  a  new  high  rec- 
ord. The  amount  in  1910  was  $1,518,- 
272,579,  and  the  record  had  been  held  by 
1909,  when  the  total  was  $1,681,620,680. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


A  Washington  news- 
Who  Will  Win?     paper      quotes      Mr. 

Roosevelt  as  saying,  be- 
fore he  started  West: 

"I  will  eat  the  vitals  out  of  the  old  Repub- 
lican party  and  frame  up  the  organization  for 
myself  in  1916." 

A  New  York  paper  prints  a  dispatch 
from  London  purporting  to  quote  a  letter 
from  the  candidate  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
makes  light  of  the  incident.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Taft,  for  his  part,  seriously  ex- 
pects to  carry  the  country.  He  is  said  to 
be  confident  of  receiving  290  electoral 
votes — 266  being  necessary  to  elect. 
Senator  Sanders,  of  Tennessee  (Rep.), 
concedes  California  alone  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  thinks  Mr.  Taft  has  a  fighting 
chance  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  his 
own  State.  Wilson  campaigners  look  for 
9,000,000  votes  for  their  candidate,  allow- 
ing Taft  5,000,000  and  Roosevelt  2,000,- 
000.  In  1908,  the  total  vote  was  only 
14,888,442.  Representative  Palmer,  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  in  that  State,  asserts  that 
Wilson  will  carry  even  that  rock-bound 
Republican  State  "by  a  large  majority." 
The  Democrats  are  sending  Governor 
Marshall,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Senators 
Williams,  Smith  (Georgia),  Gore  and 
(  )'(iorman,  ex-Governor  Folk,  Rep- 
resentatives Redfield,  Henry  and 
Underwood,  and  other  speakers, 
into  the  State. Eugene  V.  Debs,  So- 
cialist nominee  for  President,  says  that 
Taft  is  out  of  the  race,  and  believes  that 
Roosevelt's  strength  will  shake  even  the 
"solid  South."  Senator  Dixon  says  that 
Taft  and  Debs  will  run  "neck  and  neck" 
for  fourth  place,  and  that  he  finds  "no 
Wilson  sentiment  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." 


Campaign  Contributions      Mr-     Roosevelt 
and  the  Trusts  denies      the 

charge  m  a  d  e 
by  Judge  Thompson  that  in  1904  his 
campaign  fund  was  $16,000,000  (Judge 
Thompson  is  Democratic  candidate  for 
Senator  from  Kansas.) Senator  Dix- 
on says  that  "not  more  than  $150,000" 
was  spent  on  the  Roosevelt  primary  cam- 
paign this  year.  He  will  be  one  of  the 
witnesses  called  to  testify  before  the 
Clapp  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  concerning  recent  campaign  con- 
tributions. Other  witnesses  will  be  J. 
P.  Morgan,  George  W.  Perkins,  George 
B.  Cortelyou,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt. In  the  Com- 
moner Mr.  Bryan  denounces  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's proposition,  "that  campaign  con- 
tributions are  purged  of  taint  when  re- 
ceived without  any  kind  of  promise  or 
obligation."  He  thinks  that  as  a  would- 
be  regulator  of  the  Trusts  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  in  the  position  of  a  judge  solicit- 
ing  and   receiving  gifts    from   litigants. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  counsel  for 

the  defendants,  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  the  Government's  suit  against  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  was  post- 
poned on  September  19.  Government 
Attorney  Grosvenor  has  produced  a 
voting-trust  agreement,  valid  for  ten 
years,  and  dated  August  12,  1902,  indi- 
cating that  stock  given  to  George  W. 
Perkins,  Cyrus  II.  McCormick,  and 
Charles  Deering  gave  them  control  of 
the  alleged  harvester  trust.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, served,  also,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance.  Four  of  the  six 
members  of  this  committee,  including 
Mr.  Perkins,  were  directors  in  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  members  of  that  Cor- 
poration's  finance  committee.     On    Sep- 
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t ember  16,  Governor  Marshall  referred 
to  Mr.  Perkins  as  "presiding  over"  the 
harvester  trust.  Next  day  Mr.  Perkins 
denounced  this  remark  as  an  untruth. 
Governor  Marshall  repeated  some  of  the 
statements  recently  made  in  regard  to 
the  harvester  trust's  alleged  backward- 
ness in  its  treatment  of  its  employees. 
This  especially  piqued  Mr.  Perkins,  who 
denied  that  he  had  anything  to  do  "with 
the  direction  of  affairs  at  the  factories," 
asserting  also  that  the  company  was  well 
disposed  toward  labor.  It  is  stated  that 
while  the  company  sold  $100,000,000 
worth  of  farm  machinery  last  year  it 
cleared  only  $150,000. The  Govern- 
ment investigation  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion will  be  resumed  in  Pittsburgh,  Octo- 
ber 1. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  At  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on 
on  the  Stump  September  17,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  announced  that 
if  reelected  President  he  would  make 
Washington  a  model  city  for  other  mu- 
nicipalities to  copy.  In  Alaska  his  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  build  railways 
and  put  State  socialism  to  the  test.  As 
President  he  would  call  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  "to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  putting  into  Federal  law  every  pro- 
vision recommended  in  the  [Progressive 
party]  plank  dealing  with  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice."  The  Government 
should  be  a  "model  employer,"  adopting 
the  principles  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  minimum  wage,  the  proper  safe- 
guarding of  machinery,  etc.,  in  all  de- 
partments. At  Denver,  on  the  19th,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  declared  for  the  "recall  of 
Presidents"  for  misconduct  or  ineffi- 
ciency. His  declaration  was  received 
with  loud  applause.  "Third  term  talk 
which  refers  to  nonconsecutive  terms  is 
an  utter  absurdity,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
In  Nebraska  he  repeated  charges  that 
the  Republican  nomination  was  stolen, 
and  to  Mr.  Bryan's  countercharge  that 
his  own  platform  was  stolen  he  replied 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  Democratic 
platform  as  a  gift.  Governor  Wilson 
has  accused  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  "practical- 
ly abandoning  any  serious  attempt  to 
meet  the  main  issues,"  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt angrily  retorts  that  Wilson  himself 
is  shifty.  As  yet  the  Progressive  can- 
didate   has    not    called   the    Governor    a 


liar,  stopping  short  with  charges  of  "de- 
liberate misrepresentation,"  disingenuity, 
obscurity,  confusion,  "inaccurate  state- 
ments of  fact"  in  regard  to  the  Progres- 
sive policy  toward  trusts,  and  inability 
"to  state  facts  as  they  are  in  speaking  of 
what  he  does  not  like."  He  calls  Gov- 
ernor Wilson    the    James    Buchanan  of 

1 91 2. Senator    Dixon,    of    Montana, 

chairman  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign 
committee,  charges  that  two  agents  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
("Wickersham  spotters,"  is  his  phrase) 
have  been  spying  upon  him  and  Medill 
McCormick,  tapping  wires  and  stealing 
his  papers.     The  charge  is  denied. 

Governor  Wilson     Governor    Wilson    re- 
Out  West  turned  to  New  Jersey 
from  the  West  on  the 
21  st.    He  traveled  3,000  miles  and  made 
twenty-five  speeches,  all  but  one  of  them 
extempore,    in    six     States.       The    trip 
proved   highly   encouraging.     At   Sioux 
City,    la.,    Governor    Wilson    spoke    in 
praise  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  denounced  Mr. 
Roosevelt    for    hampering    him    in    the 
benzoate  of  soda  crusade.     Next  day,  at 
Minneapolis,   he  paid   a   tribute  to  "the 
patriotism,  integrity,  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose" of    Mr.  Taft.      If    the  President 
had  fallen  into  bad  company,  the  com- 
pany had  been    made  for    him  already, 
when  he    came    into  office.      If    he  had 
taken  bad  advice,  it  was  because  he  was 
surrounded    by   evil    counsellors.      Most 
of    Governor    Wilson's    speeches    have 
dealt  with  the  tariff  question.    Referring 
again  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  description  of 
tariff  benefits  as  "prize  money,"  he  said 
that  this  did  not,  perhaps,  imply  piracy, 
but  did  imply  capture,  rather  than  any 
process    of    earning.      He    attacked    the 
legalization  of    monopoly  thru    govern- 
mental regulation — excepting  the  natural 
monopolies,  of  which   railroads   are  the 
stock  example.     His  opposition  to  trusts 
he  based,  not  upon  jealousy  of  their  size, 
but  upon  his  disbelief  in  their  economic 
efficiency  and  public  value. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had 
to  buy  Mr.  Carnegie  out,  because  Mr.  Car- 
negie organized  his  business,  economized  his 
processes,  ordered  his  plants  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  he  could  beat  every  mother's  son  of 
them  in  manufacturing  steel  rails.  He  had 
the  market,  because  he  could  legitimately  un- 
dersell them,  and  they  had  to  pay  him  I  don't 
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know  how  many  times,  three  or  four  times, 
the  value  of  his  property  and  of  -his  business 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  in  order  not  to  be 
beaten  by  him  in  open  competition. 

'Now,  do  you  want  that  sort  of  thing  to  go 
on?  Do  you  want  the  efficiency  of  your  busi- 
ness lowered  by  creating  the  necessity  and 
temptation  to  put  those  men  out  who  are  the 
most  efficient?  Has  not  America  profited  by 
the  growth  of  just  such  enterprises?" 

"The  only  leg"  the  third  party  has  to 
stand  on  is  the  assertion  that  the  trusts 
are  organized  for  efficiency,"  said  Gov- 
ernor Wilson.  But  if  one  examines  the 
statistics  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  busi- 
ness, one  -finds  that,  wherever  it  has  com- 
petitors, 

"the  amount  of  the  product  which  it  controls 
is  decreasing,  not  increasing.  In  other  words, 
the  corporation  is  less  efficient  than  its  com- 
petitors, and  its  control  of  the  product  is  in- 
creasing only  in  those  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness where  by  purchase  and  otherwise  it  has 
a  practical  monopoly." 

Ill  Ohio,  Governor  Wilson  was  greeted 
by  Governor  Harmon,  and  the  State 
campaign  was  opened  at  Columbus. 
Governor  Johnson  opened  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign for  the  Progressives,  and  Senator 
Lodge  for  the  Republicans. 

Wilson  and  ^n  one  °^  ms  Minneapolis 
the  Bosses  speeches  last  week,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  had  some- 
thing to  say  of  bosses.  As  at  Detroit  he 
referred  to  their  innate  stupidity  and  to 
their  want  of  power  if  boldly  attacked. 
"You  have  only  to  state  in  public  what 
they  are  and  you  put  them*  out  of  busi- 
ness. A  boss  isn't  a  public  leader,  be- 
cause parties  don't  meet  in  back  rooms." 
Their  guns  are  loaded  with  buncombe, 
he  continued.  Governor  Wilson  hastened 
East  to  Jersey  City  to  denounce  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  the  ex-Senator,  who  is  anx- 
ious to  return  to  Washington  in  his  old 
capacity.  New  Jersey  politicians  sent 
him  a  telegram,  which  he  received  at  Co- 
lumbus, protesting  against  intrusion  in  a 
State  primary  campaign,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor disregarded  their  advice.  The  fact 
that  Smith  (who  is  a  high  tariff  advo- 
cate) describes  himself  as  a  "Progres- 
sive" gave  Governor  Wilson  the  enc  to 
offer  him,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  Pro- 
gressive party.  The  candidate  preferred 
by  Governor  Wilson  is  ex-Representaiive 
William  Hughes,  of  Paterson,  other  Wil- 
son candidates  having  withdrawn  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the   opposition   to   the 


boss    and     his     bipartisan    ring. The 

only  other  factional  fight  which  con- 
fronts the  Democrats  is  that  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Tammany  Hall, 
was  with  James  Smith,  Jr.,  in  opposing 
Wilson  at  Baltimore ;  tho  he  reluctantly 
accepted  him  at  last,  he  expected  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  New  York  ticket. 
But  local  opposition  has  developed  to  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Murphy's  own  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Dix,  and  the  independent 
Wilson  Democrats  who  call  themselves 
the  Empire  State  Democracy  have  drawn 
up  a  list  of  candidates  for  State  officers, 
headed  by  Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  tor 
Governor.  This  ticket  will  be  with- 
drawn if  Senator  O'Gorman  and  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  the  New  York  Wilson 
leaders,  succeed  in  persuading  the  con- 
vention to  make  good  nominations. 
Murphy  and  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  (of  which  O'Gorman  is  a 
member  and  McAdoo  acting  chairman) 
are  on  bad  terms.  Murphy  finds  the  Sen- 
ator "ungrateful,"  and  has  not  had  him 
named  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion. But  Senator  O'Gorman  will  be  on 
the  ground — probably  armed  with  a 
proxy. 

At  the   State  convention  of  the 
Labor     American   Federation  of   Labor, 

held   at   Fitchburg,   Mass.,    Sep- 
tember   19,    an   outsider   was   invited   to 
speak  upon  politics  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.     Louis 
D.   Brandeis,   of   Boston,   hailed  by   the 
convention    as    "the    people's    attorney," 
was  the  speaker,  and  advocated  the  elec- 
tion  of   the   Democratic   nominees.     "A 
significant    omission    in    the    Progressive 
platform  was  the  absence  of  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  labor's  right  to  organize/'  he 
declared.       (Mr.     Roosevelt     has     since 
pointed    out    that    his    platform    "favors 
the  organization  of  workers  as  a  means 
of  protecting  their  interests  and  promot- 
ing their  progress.")     Mr.  Brandeis  re 
ferred  to  George  W.    Perkins,  chairman 
of   the   Progressives,   as   "the    father   of 
Trusts,"  and  to  Trusts  as  the  consistent 
enemies   of   unionism.      "The   new   part) 
stands    for   the   perpetuation    and    exten- 
sion   of    private    monopoly,"    said     Mr. 
Brandeis.     "Espionage  and  discharge  as 
a  trust  method  of  subjugating   labor   is 
supplemented  by  the  subtler  and  gentler 
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device  of  'welfare  work/  .The  Steel 
Corporation  has  done  much  work  of  this 
character.     .     .     .     They  create  a  new 

form  of  peonage." 6,200  men,  many 

of  them  Greeks  and  Cretans,  are  idle  be- 
cause of  the  strike  in  the  copper,  lead 
and  silver  mines  at  Bingham,  Utah.  A 
majority  is  made  up  of  actual  strikers. 
They  demand  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
strikers  have  entrenched  themselves  and 
exchanged  fire  with  deputy  sheriffs. 
Strikes  are  in  progress  also  in  Kanawha 
County,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Lafayette,  Col., 
coal  mining*  communities.  Five  hundred 
men  are  on  strike  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
the  shops  of  the  Colt  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  firearms.  Track- 
men on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  have  struck  for  higher   wages 

at  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere. 

William  D.  Haywood,  of  Denver,  gen- 
eral organizer  of  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World,  was  arrested  at  Boston  on 
September  15,  charged  with  conspiracy. 
The  arrest  followed  his  delivery  of  a 
speech  urging  a  general  country-wide 
strike  as  a  protest  against  the  incarcera- 
tion of  Ettor  and  Giovannitti  on  indict- 
ments charging  them  with  being  acces- 
sories to  the  murder  of  Anna  Lopezzi  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  during  one  of  last 
winter's  strike  riots.  Haywood  pleaded 
not  guilty  next  day,  and  was  released  in 
$1,000  bail.  Joseph  J.  Ettor  and  Arturo 
Giovannitti,  I.  W.  W.  workers,  have 
been  in  jail  since  January  30.  Their 
sympathizers  have  often  exclaimed  at 
the  Government's  slowness  to  put  them 
on  trial,  denouncing  an  alleged  capital- 
istic conspiracy.  The  Boston  Transcript 
asserts  that  they  "could  have  been  tried 
last  spring  had  they  so  desired.  .  .  . 
Every  continuance  of  the  case  has  been 
at  the  request  of  the  defendants."     The 

trial  is  now  set  for  September  30. 

The  completion  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Structural  Alli- 
ance, made  up  of  the  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers'  Union,  the  Brick- 
layers' Union  and  the  Hoisting  Engi- 
neers' Union,  was  announced  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  September  20.  By  the  con- 
stitution, none  of  the  trades  can   strike 

without  the   consent  of   the   others. 

J.  Keir  Hardie,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  British  Labor  party,  told  members  of 


the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  on  September 
17,  that  33  per  cent,  of  English  work- 
ingmen  face  starvation. 

Minor  reverses  in  the  north 
Mexico     seem    to     have     weakened     the 

prestige  of  the  insurgents  thru- 
out  Mexico.  Yet  on  the  19th,  Emilio 
Campa  made  a  raid  on  Caborcia,  Sonora. 
and  looted  the  town,  killing  many  of  its 
inhabitants.  From  Caborcia  he  set  out 
for  Noria,  only  sixty  miles  south  from 
Douglas,  Ariz.  An  insurgent  victory 
was  reported  on  the  same  day  from 
Musquiz,  Coahuila.  Pasquale  Orozco 
has  escaped  into  this  province.  Eighty 
Federals  were  defeated,  with  heavy 
losses,  by  a  superior  force  of  rebels.  On 
the  19th  Colonel  Obregon,  Federal,  de- 
feated a  band  of  insurgents  twenty-seven 
miles  south  of  Agua  Prieta.  He  sur- 
prised the  insurgents  at  supper  at  the 
San  Joaquin  ranch.  American  ranches 
have  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  few 

months. The  cruiser  "Des   Moines," 

U.  S.  N.,  anchored  off  Tampico  on  the 
1 8th.  This  is  the  first  American  war- 
ship to  appear  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

Mexico     for     more     than     a    year. 

Orozco,  Senior,  and  his  five  companions, 
captured  by  United  States  troops  at 
Presidio,  Tex.,  were  found  not  guilty 
of  neutrality  law  violations  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  and  were  released  by  Commis- 
sioner Griffin  at  Marfa,  Tex.  Orozco 
and  Cordeva  were  immediately  rearrest- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Consul 
at  El  Paso,  who  will  try  to  secure  their 
extradition. — — Juan  P.  Diddap,  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  rebels  at 
New  Orleans,  declared  on  the  19th  that 
Charles  P.  Taft  and  other  financiers 
helped  to  finance  the  Madero  revolution, 
advancing  $5,000,000,  and  being  repaid 
with  a  bonus  of  $20,000,000. Presi- 
dent Madero  sent  a  message  to  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  on  the  1 6th  in  which  he 
says  that  $18,000,000  of  the  $20,000,000 
loan  made  in  June  is  already  spent. 
American  claims  for  indemnity  growing 
out  of  the  battle  of  Juarez  in  iqii  re- 
main unsettled  because  of  the  exaggerat- 
ed demands,  he  says.  He  declares  that 
the  revolution  is  practically  ended.  He 
promises  army  reform  and  recommends 
compulsory  military  service. 
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The  State  Department  at 
In  Nicaragua      Washington      issued      on 

September  17  the  text  of 
a  note  presented  to  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment by  United  States  Minister  Weit- 
zel  at  Nicaragua.  The  note  has  been 
placed  also  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers, and  communicated  to  the  Nicaraguan 
press.  Our  purposes  are  defined  as  be- 
ing the  defense  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion, the  safeguarding  of  travel  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  protection  of  American 
life  and  property.  The  United  States  will 
not  countenance  a  restoration  of  the  "cor- 
rupt anjd  barbarous"  order  which  existed 
under  the  rule  of  the  dictator  Zelaya. 
General  Mena  is  said  in  this  note  to  be 
attempting  to  impose  Zelayaism  upon  the 
Central  American  republic,  and  is  de- 
nounced as  a  man  unspeakably  cruel,  un- 
truthful, and.  revolutionary.  The  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Huntington  Wilson, 
signs  this  document.  At  Washington  it 
is  hoped  that  better  relations  with  Central 

America    will    result. An    American 

column  of  marines  commanded  by  Major 
Smedley  D.  Butler  left  Managua  on  the 
15th  and  on  the  20th  reached  Granada. 
Their  intention  was  to  reopen  railway 
communication  with  the  interior,  which 
faces  starvation.  On  the  18th  their  train 
was  fired  on  and  three  Americans  were 
slightly  wounded.  This  was  near  Ma- 
saya.  An  apology  was  made  by  the  in- 
surgent leaders,  who  disavow  the  action. 
On  the  19th  rebels  captured  San  Torge, 
a  port  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  capital  of 
a  department,  defeating  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  forces.  The  warfare  of  the 
rebels  is  said  to  be  marked  with  great 
atrocity.  Women  and  children  are  re- 
ported to  be  the  victims  of  medieval  bar- 
barity. The  American  force  in  Nicaragua 
consists  of  800  bluejackets  and  marines, 
with  two  3-inch  guns. 

On  September  18. the 
The  Ulster  Revolt     ten  day  campaign  for 

the  organization  of 
opposition  to  home  rule  began  with  a 
mass  meeting  at  Enniskillen.  A  plat- 
form had  been  erected  on  Portora  Hill 
sufficient  to  hold  1,000  persons,  and  . 
a  crowd  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20.- 
000  assembled  around  it.  A  special  road- 
\v,'iv  was  cut  to  the  hill  and  the  1<>\vn 
gaih    decorated.      Sir    Edward    Carson, 


ex-Solicitor  General  and  president  of  the 
Ulster  Orange  Association,  is  the  leader 
of  the  campaign.     Everywhere  he  is  met 
with    a    military    escort    of    Orangemen 
dressed    in    khaki    and    bearing    dummy 
rifles.      At  Londonderry,  which  is  even 
more    fiercely    Protestant    than    Belfast, 
similar    scenes    were    enacted.      Sir    Ed- 
ward Carson  said  that  this  was  a  siege 
like  that  of  1688,  and  by  signing  the  new 
covenant    they    were    again    closing    the 
gates    of    the    city    against     the    enemy. 
They  were,  he  said,  defying  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Government  had  not  the 
courage  even  to  prosecute  a  cattle  driver 
in  the  south  or  west.     The  procession  of 
torch  bearers  escorting  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son thru  Londonderry  was  attacked  by 
a    home    rule    mob,    and    a    riot    ensued 
and   Sir   Edward   had   a   narrow    escape 
from  injury.   The  Bishop  of  Londonderry 
preaching    at    the    cathedral,    asked    his 
hearers   if  they   supposed   their   duty  to 
God  and  the  unborn  generations  would 
be  discharged  by  tamely  submitting  to  be 
sold  like  brutes  in  the  cattle  market  by 
men  whose  compensation  was  the  seventy 
venal  and  dishonest  votes  of  their  sworn 
foemen,   who   had   openly   declared   that 
they  would  take  revenge    in    the  day  of 
their    triumph.      The    Most    Rev.    John 
Baptist  Crozier,  Primate  of  Ireland,  has 
designated  the  week  as  days  for  special 
prayer   for  deliverance   from   the   immi- 
nent dangers  threatening  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  and  country.      The  covenant 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson  for  adoption  on  Ulster  Day,  Sep- 
tember 28,  reads  as  follows : 

"Being  convinced  that  home  rule  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  material  wellbeing  of  Ulster 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  Treland,  subversive 
of  our  civil  and  religious  freedom,  destructive 
to  our  citizenship,  and  perilous  to  the  unit} 
of  the  Empire,  we,  whose  names  are  under- 
written, men  of  Ulster,  loyal  subjects  of  his 
gracious  majesty  King  George,  humbly  rely- 
ing on  God,  in  Whom  our  fathers  in  days  of 
stress  and  trial  confidently  trusted,  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  in  solemn  covenant  thruout 
this,  our  time  of  threatened  calamity,  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  defending,  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children,  our  cherished  position  of 
equal  citizenship  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
using  all  means  which  may  be  found  necessary 
to  defeat  the  present  conspiracy  to  set  up 
home  rule  in  Treland.  and  in  the  event  o\  such 
Parliament  being  forced  upon  us  we  solemnl) 
and  mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  refuse  to 
recognize  its  authority,  in  the  sure  confidence 
thai  (i<»d  will  defend  the   right." 
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The  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  As-  ponyi  told  the  commandant  of  police  that 

sembly  has  advised  pastors  to  sign  the  they  would  quit  if  the  police  would  leave 

covenant    and    open    their    churches     to  first.     This  was  agreed  to,  and  after  the 

Unionist    demonstrations.      This    action,  broken     seats    had    been     replaced    the 

however,  has  aroused  opposition.     It  is  Chamber  resumed  its  session  with  only 

said   that   200   of   the    500   Presbyterian  the  supporters  of  the  Government  pres- 

pastors  in  Ireland  favor  home  rule.  ent.      Count    Tisza,    in    addressing    the 

Chamber   declared   that   business    would 

Many      coun-  neither  be  carried  on  nor  be  stopped  by 

Suffrage  Demonstrations     tries     are     now  children's    whistles.      On    the    following 

d  i  s  turbed     by  day  the  disorder  was  renewed,  but  200 

movements  for  the  extension  of  the  suf-  policemen  were  on  hand  to  drag  out  the 

frage.     In  Hungary  the  demand  is  votes  disturbers.      Herr    Beothy,    Minister    of 

for    men;    in    England    it    is    votes    for  Commerce,  was  attacked  in  the  chamber 

women ;    in    Belgium    and    Holland    for  by  Opposition  members,  who  struck  him 

both.      The  •  Chamber    of    Deputies    at  in  the  face  and  knocked  him  down.     In 

Budapest  has   often   been  the  scene   of  the   evening  the   Socialists   attempted   a 

tumult,    but    never    more    violent    than  street  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  suf- 

those  that  marked  the  opening  of  parlia-  frage    and   came   into   conflict   with   the 

ment   on    September    17.      Count   Tisza,  police.     The  mob  threw  down  the  gas 

who  was  elected  Speaker  on  May  22,  is  lamps  on   Lisabethstrasse,  throwing  the 

strongly    opposed    to    the    extension    of  quarter  in  darkness,  then  in  compensa- 

sufTrage  to  all  men,  and  on  that  account  tion  made  a  bonfire  out  of  street  cars, 

the  Opposition  is  determined  to  force  his  The    mounted    police,    in    charging    the 

resignation.     At  the  last  session  of  the  crowd  to  clear  the  street  trampled  upon 

Chamber  in  June,  a  member  of  the  Op-     200  persons. The  Dutch  parliament, 

position,  Julius  Kovacs,  fired  three  shots  which  opened  on  the  same  day  as  the 
at  the  Speaker,  tho  without  hitting  him.  Hungarian,  was  met  with  a  similar  de- 
When  the  Chamber  reassembled  the  Op-  mand  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
position  deputies  had  armed  themselves  The  Socialists,  who  last  year  presented  a 
with  weapons  less  dangerous  than  re-  petition  with  320,000  signatures  for  uni- 
volvers,  but  quite  as  obstructive  of  par-  versal  suffrage,  this  year  attempted  a 
liamentary  procedure ;  that  is,  with  whis-  similar  demonstration.  The  Mayor  of 
ties,  bugles,  motor  horns  and  cowbells.  The  Hague  refused  to  allow  a  proces- 
As  soon  as  Count  Tisza  entered  they  be-  sion  on  the  opening  of  the  States-Gen- 
gan  an  uproar  that  lasted  all  the  after-  eral,  but  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  more 
noon.  Finally  Count  Tisza  decided  to  than  20,000  persons  assembled  with  ban- 
call  upon  the  police  to  remove  the  dis-  ners  and  badges  calling  for  votes,  an 
turbing  element,  but  this  was  not  easily  eight-hour  law  and  votes  for  men  and 
done.  A  hundred  of  the  deputies,  under  women  alike.  After  listening  to  speeches 
the  leadership  of  Count  Apponyi  and  from  sixteen  platforms  the  crowd  divid- 
Count  Zichy,  gathered  in  the  middle  of  ed  into  ten  parties  and  marched  singing 
the  chamber  and  barricaded  themselves  toward  the  parliament  house,  but  were 
with  dismantled  desks.  Two  of  the  po-  checked  at  all  points  by  the  police,  who 
licemen    refused    to    obey    the    order    to  used  their  naked  swords  to  repulse  them, 

enter  the  chamber,  but  the  rest  seized  the      inflicting  some  wounds. The  Belgian 

riotous  deputies  and  carried  them  out  to  parliament  meets  in  November  and  the 
the  lobby,  tho  it  sometimes  required  six  leaders  of  the  Socialists  threaten  a  gen- 
policemen  to  one  man.     Count  Karolyi,  eral  strike  of  half  a  million  men  if  uni- 

after   having  been   carried  to  the  door,      versal    suffrage    is    not    granted. In 

broke  away  from  his  captors  and  rushed  Wales  the  suffragets  attempted  to  break- 
back to  his  seat,  where  he  fell  in  a  faint,  up  a  meeting  at  which  Chancellor  of  the 
Count  Esterhazy  had  his  finger  severely  Exchequer  Lloyd-George  was  speaking, 
bitten  and  another  member  had  his  arm  but  were  attacked  by  the  crowd,  knocked 
nearly  wrenched  from  its  socket  in  the  down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Mrs. 
struggle.  After  all  the  Opposition  ex-  Mary  Leigh,  who  was  on  August  7  sen- 
cept  fifteen  had  been  removed  Count  Ap-  tenced   to    five  years'  imprisonment    for 
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throwing  a  hatchet  at  Premier  Asquith 
was  released  from  the  Dublin  prison  "on 
license"  because  she  had  refused  to  eat 
or  drink  and  altho  she  had  been  forcibly 
fed  for  forty-four  days,  she  was  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  from  starvation. 

The  peace  nego- 
The  Turco-Italian  War  tiations  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  far  from  allaying  hostili- 
ties, seem  to  have  stimulated  both  parties 
in  Tripolitania  to  renewed  activity.  The 
most  bloody  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
on  September  17  near  Derna,  when  an 
attack  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  made  at 
daybreak  was  repulsed  after  four  hours' 
hard  fighting,  in  which  the  Italians  sup- 
plemented their  artillery  fire  with  bayo- 
net charges.  The  Italian  loss  was  61 
men  killed  and  113  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  according  to  Italian 
reports,  amounted  to  1,000  men  killed 
and  many  more  wounded.  The  Italians 
took  41  prisoners,  including  an  Arab 
chief.  On  the  20th  the  Italians  captured 
the  Zanzur  oasis,  12  miles  southwest  of 
Tripoli,  after  ten  hours'  fighting,  in 
which  the  Italian  casualties  amounted  to 
200,  and  losses  on  the  other  side  were 
large.  Nothing  is  yet  definitely  known 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  unofficial  con- 
ference of  Turkish  and  Italian  represen- 
tatives at  Chiasso,  but  those  who  are 
concerned  in  them  speak  confidently  of  a 
favorable  progress  and  speedy  conclu- 
sion. It  is  reported  that  Turkey  insists 
upon  being  given  a  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, say  Tobruk,  and  another  on  the 
Red  Sea,  say  Massowah,  in  order  to 
have  access  to  the  Mohammedan  tribes 
of  the  interior,  over  which  the  Sultan  is 
to  retain  a  spiritual  lordship.  Italy  is 
expected  to  assume  so  much  of  the 
Turkish  national  debt  as  is  represented 
by  the  revenues  of  Libya,  which  amount 
to  $200,000  a  year. 

C.  Birch  Crisp  &  Co. 
A  Loan  to  China     arc  said  to  have  signed 

a  con  trad  on  August 
30  with  the  Chinese  Minister  in  London 
for  a  $50,000,000  loan  at  5  per  cent.,  ne- 
gotiated by  A.  Wendell  Jackson,  an 
American.  The  first  instalment  of  $2,- 
500,000,   it    is   reported,   was   made   last 


week.  Before  negotiating  with  China, 
Messrs.  Crisp  inquired  at  the  Foreign 
Office  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  toward  that  loan,  and  were 
told  that  the  field  was  open  and  free. 
The  representatives  of  the  six  Power 
group  recently  announced  that  their  gov- 
ernments, thru  their  Ministers  at  Peking, 
would  express  their  disapproval  of  the 
transaction,  and  declared  that  China  nas 
no  liberty  to  conclude  such  a  loan  agree- 
ment.  The  Chinese  representatives  at 

the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Boston  are 
Dr.  Chin-tao  Chen,  Ph.  D.  (Yale),  who 
was  the  first  Minister  of  Finance  of  the 
new  republic ;  Dr.  Ching-Chun  Wang, 
Ph.  D.  (Illinois),  assistant  director  of 
the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  and  Mr. 
Fao  Liang,  M.  A.  Dr.  Chen  states  that 
the  new  administration  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  had  never  sought  to  obtain  a  loan 
of  $300,000,000,  as  there  had  been  no  im- 
mediate need  for  that  amount.  It  was 
from  the  six  Power  combine  that  the 
suggestion  came  for  a  loan  of  such  large 
proportions.    He  explains  further  : 

"Moreover,  one  of  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  six-Power  combine  was  that  an  auditor- 
controller  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  finance  department.  This  condition, 
if  carried  out,  would  have  been  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  new  re- 
public. 

"The  Chinese  only  borrowed  the  money  for 
purposes  of  disarmament.  At  present  they 
are  maintaining  seventy  army  corps,  or,  rough- 
ly speaking,  about  700.000  men.  The  proposal 
is  to  disband  forty  army  corps,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  400,000  men.  And  then  after  the  dis- 
bandment  of  this  number  of  men  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  sufficient  funds  with  which 
to  conduct  the  Government,  for  it  would  take 
only  $28,000,000.  or  thereabout,  to  disband  the 
entire  400,000  men  and  restore  them  to  civil 
life.  The  maintenance  of  the  standing  army 
of  300,000  men  will  be  less  than  $2,000,000  a 
month  after  the  disbandment.  Therefore,  a 
great  amount  of  revenue  would  be  left  for  the 
purposes  of  the  civil  administration.. 

"At  present  the  administration's  expenses, 
including  payment  of  the  soldiers  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Government  and  the 
necessary  expenditures  for  the  administration 
of  the  civil  Government  at  Peking,  amount  al 
together  to  hut  little  more  than  £3.500.00  a 
month,  which  is  almost  50  per  cent,  less  than 
the  disbursements  made  under  the  old  regime. 

"When  order  is  perfectly  restored  there  will 
he  a  revival  of  industry  and  commerce.  The 
customs  reports  in  China  have  shown  a  ureal 
increase  for  the  last  Tew  months,  greater  even 
than  in  similar  periods  of  former  years." 
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the   highly   important   suggestion    made   by    the  professor  in  the  last  half  of  his  paper. — Editor.] 


BUSINESS  men  thruout  the  world 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Rising  and  falling  prices,  crises  and  de- 
pressions, are  primarily  phenomena  of 
business.  Less  than  a  generation  ago 
the  whole  world  was  complaining  of  a 
protracted  fall  in  prices,  just  as  today  we 
are  all  complaining  of  a  protracted  rise 
in  prices.  Then  the  phrase  in  every- 
body's mouth  was  "depression  in  trade" ; 
now  it  is  the  "high  cost  of  living."  Then 
the  principal  sufferers  were  the  debtors, 
the  business  enterprises  and  the  profit 
takers  of  business  ;  now  the  principal  suf- 
ferers are  the  creditors,  the  bondholders, 
the  savings  bank  depositors,  the  salaried 
classes  and  the  wage  earners.  Then,  as 
now,  the  rates  of  discount  were  variable 
and  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  troubled 
conditions  in  the  business  world.  Then 
the  favorite  explanation  of  the  fall  of 
prices  was  insufficiency  in  circulating 
medium ;  now  the  favorite  explanation  is 
a  superabundance  of  circulating  medium. 
Then  as  now  the  discussion  revolved 
about  the  gold  supply.  Then  as  now, 
however,  many  other  and  conflicting  ex- 
planations were  offered.  Then  as  now 
there  were  a  great  number  of  publica- 
tions, a  great  number  of  official  inquiries 
and  reports.  Then  there  were  inter- 
national conferences  to  discuss  the  gold 
question  and  a  possible  remedy  in  bi- 
metallism, and  now  we  have  the  proposal 
for  another  international  conference  to 
discuss  the  present  gold  question  and,  in 
general,  the  facts,  causes  and  remedies 
concerning  the  high  cost  of  living.  Then 
as  now  the  business  men  of  the  world 
were  among  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  investigating  the  disturbances  to 
business  caused  by  a  convulsion  in  prices. 
The  present  movement  for  an  inter- 
sex) 


national  inquiry  thus  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  past.  A  world  movement  in  prices 
in  either  direction  calls  naturally  for  a 
world  inquiry. 

The  great  fall  of  prices  ending  in 
1896  was  often  referred  to  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  just  as  the  rise  of  prices 
since  1896  is  often  referred  to  as  a  de- 
preciation of  gold.  In  other  words,  the 
dollar,  the  pound  sterling,  the  franc,  the 
mark  and  all  other  monetary  units  in 
gold  were  increasing  in  purchasing 
power  before  1896  and  since  1806  have 
been  decreasing.  In  both  cases  the  pur- 
chasing power  varied. 

This  continual  variation  in  the  real 
value  of  the  dollar  is  the  bane  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  .sources  of  booms. 
crises,  contractions  and  depressions  by 
which  modern  business  men  are  per- 
petually vexed.  Unfortunately,  as  yet, 
the  rank  and  file  of  business  men  do  not 
realize  the  close  connection  between  the 
cycles  of  trade  and  the  instability  of  the 
dollar.  I  firmly  believe,  however,  that 
the  time  must  come  when  business  men 
thruout  the  world  will  feel  the  need 
of  a  more  stable  unit  of  value.  Business 
men  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  scien- 
tific determination  of  the  yard,  the 
pound,  the  hour,  the  horse-power,  the 
kilowatt,  etc.  Governments  have  bureaus 
of  standards  to  make  sure  that  these 
units  are  determined  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  precision.  Yet  our  yard- 
stick of  purchasing  power,  the  dollar,  the 
most  essential  and  universal  unit  em- 
ployed by  the  business  man,  is  permitted 
to  change  incessantly.  The  whole  world 
complained  when  the  dollar  appreciated 
and  complained  again  when  it  depreciat- 
ed. No  one  will  deny  that  theoretically 
it  ought  neither  to  appreciate  nor  de- 
preciate, but  to  remain  unchanged.     VVe 
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liavc,  at  present,  a  dollar  of  fixed  weight 
but  not  of  fixed  purchasing  power ;  and 
we  shall  never  secure  a  fixed  monetary 
yardstick  until  business  men  universally 
appreciate    its    importance.      Personally., 
I   hope  that  an  international  "conference 
on  the  cost  of  living,  while  it  could  not 
be    expected    to    secure   this    result    im- 
mediately, may  lay  the  basis  for  it  in  the 
years   to   come.      This    it'  might   do   by 
causing  business  men  thruout  the  world 
to   demand  it.     It  is  the  business  man 
whose  fortunes  are  most  bound  up  with 
dollars  and  cents.     One  of  New  York's 
foremost    business    men,    Theodore    H. 
Price,  cotton  broker,  is  now  endeavoring 
to  bring  home  to  business  men  the  subtle 
risks  and  losses  which  they  suffer  from 
an    unstable    monetary    yardstick,     and 
thousands  of  business  men  thruout  the 
world  are  similarly  alive  to  the  situation. 
It  is  also  significant  that  business  men 
are.    thruout   the    world,    the   best    sup- 
porters  of    an    international    inquiry    to 
discuss  this  subject  in   all   its   bearings. 
In    the    United    States,    among    several 
hundred    prominent    business    men    who 
have  supported  this  proposal  are  financial 
editors  like  Samuel  H.  Barker  of  Phila- 
delphia,   R.    E.    Ireton    of    New    York, 
statisticians   like   Roger   W.    Babson   of 
Wellesley  Hills  and  James  H.  Brookmire 
of  St.  Louis,  railway  presidents  like  W. 
C.    Brown    of    the    New    York    Central 
Lines,  L.   F.  Loree  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railway  Company,  C.  S.  Mellen 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railway  Company,  bankers  like  A. 
1>.    Hepburn,    F.    A.    Vanderlip,    P.    M. 
Warburg  of  New  York,  J.  B.  Forgan  and 
C.  T.  Boynton  of  Chicago,  George  W. 
Norris  of  Philadelphia  and  John   Perrin 
of  Indianapolis.    A  large  number  of  busi- 
ness men's  organizations  have  endorsed 
the  movement.    These  include  : 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Rhode  Island  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  St    Louis  "Round  Table." 

The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Approval  has  also  been  given  by  the 
great  political  leaders,  including  all  three 
candidates  for  the  presidency. 

Certainly  all  men,  and  especially  all 
business  men  who  realize  the  existing 
discontent  and  dislocations  in  business 
caused  by  the  unstable  price  level,  and 
who  believe  in  the  value  of  international 
discussion,  should  favor  the  proposal  for 
an  international  conference  on  the  cost 
of  living  as  one  of  the  potential  forces 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

The  present  movement  for  an  interna- 
tional inquiry  on  the  cost  of  living  was 
anticipated  by  many  men  in  many 
places,  including  especially  Professor 
Stephen  Piauer  of  Basle,  Switzerland, 
three  years  ago,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Norton 
and  Byron  W.  Holt  in  Moody's  Maga- 
zine of  New  York  City,  five  years  ago. 

In  May,  1911,  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  my  "Purchasing  Power  of 
Money,"  which  included  a  discussion  of 
this  subject,  President  Hadley  of  Yale. 
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in  conjunction  with  myself,  brought  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  President 
Taft.  A  visit  to  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  191 1  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
the  leading  economists,  business  men 
and  officials  in  the  chief  European  states 
were  favorable  to  and  usually  enthusias- 
tic for  an  international  conference 
among  the  leading  nations  on  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Out  of  several  hundred 
supporters  of  this  proposal  in  other 
countries  may  be  mentioned : 

Lord  Courtney,  of  Penwith. 

Lord  Thomas  Brassey,  author  of  "Work 
and  Wages,"  etc. 

Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, formerly  Secretary  Royal  Economic  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  English  railway  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Hirst,  editor  of  The  Econ- 
omist, London. 

Mr.  George  Paish,  editor  of  The  Statist, 
London. 

Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Economics,  Cambridge  University. 
Leading  English  speaking  economist  of  the 
world. 

Hon.  Delbriick,  President  of  the  Imperial 
Statistical  Office,  Berlin. 

His  Excellency  Bernhard  Dernburg,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  State  of  Germany. 

Freiherr  von  Berlepsch,  formerly  Minister 
of  State  of  Prussia. 

A.  von  Gwinner;  Director  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Gustav  v.  Schmoller,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Berlin. 

Prof.  Max  Sering,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik  in  Berlin. 

Hon.  Raymond  Poincare,  Premier,  Member 
of  the  French  Academy,  formerly  Minister  of 
Finance  of  France. 

M.  Lucien  March,  Director  of  Statistics  of 
France,  Paris. 

M.  Jean  Javal,  Senator,  Paris. 

Prof.  Adolphe  Landry,  Deputy,  Director  of 
Studies  at  the  Sorbonne. 

M.  Jacques  Bertillon,  Director  of  Municipal 
Statistics  of  Paris. 

M.  Ch.  Legrand,  President  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Prof.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  capitalist,  lead- 
ing economist  of  France. 

Dr.  Robert  Meyer,  Finance  Minister,  Vienna. 

Prof.  E.  Bohm-Bawerk,  formerly  Minister 
of  Finance  of  Austria-Hungary,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Vienna. 

Mr.  C.  Morawitz,  President  Anglo-Austrian 
Bank,  Vienna. 

Mr.  Rudolphe  Sieghart,  Governor,  Austrian 
Land-Mortgage   Bank,  Vienna. 

Sr.  Nitti,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 

Sr.  Luigi  Luzzatti,  formerly  Minister  of 
State,  Rome. 

Prof.  Luigi  Bodio,  Senator,  International 
Institute  of  Statistics,  Rome. 


Air.  Lepreux,  director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Belgium,  Brussels. 

Air.  G.  M.  Boissevain,  member  Central  Com- 
mission of  Statistics  in  the  Netherlands,  Am- 
sterdam. 

Mr.  Michael  Koefoed,  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen. 

B  iron  Y.  Sakatani,  formerly  Finance  Min- 
ister of  Japan. 

Hon.  G.  Findlay  Shirras,  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Government  of  India,  Calcutta. 

Hon.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  Statistician,  Common- 
wealth Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Statistics, 
Melbourne. 

Hon.  W7eedon,  Government  Statistician, 
Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Hon  R.  H.  Coats,  Statistician,  Department 
of  Labor,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

On  February  2,  19 12,  President  Taft 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  half 
of  which  was  devoted  to  the  subject.  In 
this  message  he  said  : 

There  has  been  a  strong  movement  among 
economists,  business  men  and  others  interested 
in  economic  investigation  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  international  commission  to 
look  into  the  cause  for  the  high  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

For  some  years  past  the  high  and  steadily 
increasing  cost  of  living  has  been  a  matter  of 
such  grave  public  concern  that  I  deem  it  of 
great  public  interest  that  an  international  con- 
ference be  proposed  at  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  plans,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  various  Governments,  for  an  international 
inquiry  into  the  high  cost  of  living,  its  extent, 
causes,  effects  and  possible  remedies  I  there- 
fore recommend  that,  to  enable  the  President 
to  invite  foreign  Governments  to  such  a  con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Washington  or  else- 
where, the  Congress  provide  an  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  preparation  and  of  participation  by  the 
United  States. 

The  numerous  investigations  on  the  subject, 
official  or  other,  already  made  in  various  coun- 
tries (such  as  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States)  have 
themselves  strongly  demonstrated  the  need  of 
further  study  of  world-wide  scope.  Those 
who  have  conducted  these  investigations  have 
found  that  the  phenomenon  of  rising  prices  is 
almost  if  not  quite  general  thruout  the  world ; 
but  they  are  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the 
causes  of  the  impossibility  of  making  any  ac- 
curate international  comparisons.  This  is  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  the  number  of  investigations 
already  made,  we  are  still  without  adequate 
data  and  because  as  yet  no  two  countries  es- 
timate their  price  levels  on  the  same  basis  or 
by  the  same  methods. 

As  already  indicated,  the  preliminary  con- 
ference itself  would  entail  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  and  most  of  the  subsequent 
investigations  for  which  it  would  prepare  the 
way  could  be  carried  out  by  existing  bureaus 
in  this  and  other  Governments  as  part  of  their 
regular  work  and  would  require  little,  if  any, 
additional  appropriations  for  such  bureaus. 
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Prior  to  the  President's  message, 
Senator  Crawford  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  for  an  international  commis- 
sion on  the  cost  of  living,  and  subsequent 
to  the  President's  message  he,  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  William  Sulzer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  House,  simultaneously  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill  appropriating 
$20,000  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the 
President's  message.  This  was  in 
March,  1912.  The  Senate  bill,  after 
being  unanimously  favored  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  was  passed 
unanimously-  by  the  Senate  on  April 
15,  1912,  and  the  House  bill  was  unani- 
mously favored  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  May  15,  191 2,  and 
reported  in  an  elaborate  report  of  29 
pages  (No.  711);  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  voted  upon  and  will  not  be  until 
December.  Its  ultimate  passage  is 
favored  by  most  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  including  Speaker  Clark  and 
Floor  Leader  Underwood.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  after  the 
Presidential  campaign,  lest  its  passage 
should  be  construed  as  an  admission  by 
the  Democrats  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  was  not  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  therefore  not  wholly  due  to 
the  American  protective  tariff !  I  believe 
— and  I  speak  as  a  free  trader — that  this 
was  a  shortsighted  view  to  take.  It  is 
as  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  rise 
of  prices  is  world-wide  as  to  deny  that 
the  sun  rises.  Almost  every  one  knows 
it  already,  and  many  of  the  most  ardent 
tariff  reformers  feel,  that  an  international 
conference  on  the  cost  of  living  might 
lead  to  tariff  reductions  thruout  the 
world. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  project  for 
an  international  inquiry  on  the  cost  of 
living  appeared  to  some  in  England  to 
have  the  opposite  political  aspect.  There 
the  fear  was  exprest  by  a  few  that  it 
might  interfere  with  raising  the  tariff! 
It  would  never  do  to  admit  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  had  occurred  in  other 
countries  than  England,  for  such  an  ad- 
mission would  tend  to  absolve  from 
responsibility  the  free  trade  party  in 
power ! 

If  an  international  conference  is  ever 
held,  the  fact  that  the  political  aspects  of 


the  matter  will  differ  so  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent countries  will,  of  itself,  prevent  a 
partisan  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
aim  is  for  an  unbiased  scientific  inquiry, 
and  undoubtedly  those  who  should  take 
part  in  the  conference  would  be  primarily 
scientific  men  and  not  politicians. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  consists  of 
three  principal  divisions  concerned 
respectively  with  the  facts,  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  for  high  prices. 

Even  if  the  conference  should  restrict 
itself  to  the  first  of  the  three  branches, 
or  even  if  its  work  in  the  second  and 
third  divisions  should  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, no  one  who  has  attempted  to  get 
at  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  rise  of  the 
cost  of  living  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  an  international  conference  would 
be  well  worth  while.  It  would  tend 
powerfully  to  improve  our  knowledge  of 
these  facts.  The  newspapers  have  so 
glibly  discussed  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  many  persons  assume  that  there 
exists  somewhere  an  exact  body  of 
knowledge.  But  as  soon  as  the  alleged 
facts  are  brought  forward  in  controversy, 
it  is  found  that,  in  most  cases,  they  can 
be  successfully  challenged.  For  the 
great  majority  of  nations  there  are  no 
exact  statistics,  while  of  the  few  nations 
for  which  index  numbers  are  available 
(such  as  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Japan,  India), 
only  a  few  have  really  valuable  statistics. 
Most  countries  have  none  at  all  or  a  very 
restricted  range.  Thus  for  Italy  the 
statistics  are  restricted  to  a  very  few 
articles,  and  these  are  all  articles  of  ex- 
port or  import ;  for  Austria  the  statistics 
are  confined  chiefly  to  one  city,  Trieste. 
Even  where  elaborate  statistics  exist,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  England  and  Germany,  they  are 
not  really  comparable.  When  one 
attempts  to  state  that  prices  have  risen 
twice  as  fast  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England  one  can  not  be  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  such  a  comparison,  for 
the  American  statistics  of  wholesale 
prices  relate  to  256  commodities,  and 
those  of  England  relate  to  only  44,  while 
the  two  sets  are  averaged  by  entirely 
different  methods.  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Dr.  Neill  has  long 
sought   to  secure   some   degree   of   com- 
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parability  in  the  statistics  of  different 
countries  and  has  welcomed  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  inquiry  on  the 
cost  of  living  as  a  method  of  securing 
this  result.  If,  as  he  says,  no  other 
result  should  accrue,  this  of  itself  would 
be  sufficient  justification  for  the  confer- 
ence. Exact  knowledge  must  ever  be 
the  true  basis  for  sound  discussion  and 
legislation.  Dr.  Neill  and  his  foreign 
correspondents  agree  that  an  interna- 
tional conference  would  go  far  toward 
making  possible  such  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  statistical  methods  as  would 
make  international  comparisons  reliable. 

The  second  advantage  would  be  a 
greater  knowledge  of  causes.  To  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  facts  will  of 
itself  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of 
causes.  But  an  international  conference 
would  promote  a  discussion  of  causes  in 
other  ways.  Each  country  is  at  present 
far  too  much  disposed  to  treat  the  prob- 
lem from  a  local  point  of  view.  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  conference  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  world  present  views  from 
as  many  different  points  of  view  will  aid 
in  creating  a  truer  perspective. 

It  is  doubtless  too  much  to  hope  that 
a  single  conference  would  provide  any- 
thing like  universal  agreement  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it 
might,  at  least,  eliminate  many  of  the 
existing  disagreements,  and  narrow  the 
discussion  down  to  certain  particular 
issues. 

As  to  remedies  there  is  still  less  likeli- 
hood of  universal  agreement.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  conference 
would  help  toward  future  remedies  by 
giving  each  nation  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  suggestions  of  all.  The 
conference  would  promote  these  sugges- 
tions in  two  ways;  first,  by  indicating  a 
number  of  small  but  practical  economies 
which  have  already  proven  of  value  even 
tho  makeshifts ;  and  secondly,  by  whet- 
ting the  public  appetite  for  more  ambi- 
tious and  thorogoing  remedies  which 
may  some  time  in  the  distant  future  be 
put  in  force. 

Among  the  possible  makeshifts  or 
palliatives  which  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration are :  Tariff  revision,  legislation 
regulating  monopolies,  co-operative  de- 
vices, publicity  as  to  prices  and  profits, 
the  reduction  of  middlemen,  the  repeal 


of  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  and  of 
other  taxes  which  directly  affect  the  cost 
of  living,  municipal  markets,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  empty  city  lots,  the  encourage- 
ment of  business  efficiency,  the  reduction 
of  human  disease  and  disability,  the 
introduction  of  workmen's  compensation 
and  insurance,  the  organization  of 
housekeepers'  market  clubs,  the  encour- 
agement of  simplicity  in  living,  the  regu- 
lation of  cold  storage  plants,  the  revi- 
sion of  government  regulations  as  to 
weights  and  measures,  especially  as  con- 
cerns the  use  of  packages  in  retail  trade, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  elastic  cur- 
rency. 

Among  the  more  ambitious  plans 
which  aim  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
is  one  of  my  own.  This  is  similar  to  a 
suggestion  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wil- 
son that  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
should  be  increased  enough  to  restore 
some  of  its  lost  purchasing  power.  My 
proposal  is  not  literally  but  virtually  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  bullion 
on  which  it  is  based.  I  had  intended  to 
pass  over  this  plan  with  a  mere  mention, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Boston 
committee  on  program  that  I  should 
explain  its  main  outlines.  This  I  am 
naturally  very  glad  to  do,  so  far  as  time 
permits.  For  further  and  more  techni- 
cal details  I  refer  you  to  the  closing 
chapter  of  my  ''Purchasing  Power  of 
Money." 

I  have  said  that  my  proposal  is  virtu- 
ally to  increase  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar.  But  this  increase  in  weight  would 
not  be  added  to  the  coins  themselves,  but 
only  to  the  bullion  out  of  which  they  are 
made.  In  other  words,  the  proposal  is 
to  restore  the  ancient  custom  of  a 
"seigniorage"  on  gold  coinage.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  seigniorage.  Coinage  is 
free  and  the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar  is 
as  great  as  the  weight  of  the  bullion 
which  the  miner  takes  to  the  mint  and 
for  which  he  receives  back  a  dollar.  He 
now  takes  25.8  grains  of  gold  bullion  tc 
the  mint  to  secure  a  25.8  grain  gold 
dollar.  The  coined  dollar  weighs  the 
same  as  the  uncoined  or  "bullion  dol- 
lar," if  I  may  employ  such  a  term.  My 
proposal  is  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  bullion  dollar,  that  is,  to  require  26 
or  27  or  28  grains  of  gold  bullion  to  be 
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taken  to  the  mint  to  secure  a  25.8  grain  in  a  fixed  purchasing  power  of  money, 
gold  dollar.  The  coined  dollar  would  The  proposed  plan  has  been  enthusi- 
remain  unchanged  in  weight  (25.8  astically  endorsed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
grains),  but  the  bullion  required  to  secure  amined  it  in  detail.  It  escapes  the  ob- 
the  coined  dollar — the  bullion  dollar,  jections  to  most  proposals  for  improv- 
would  be  heavier.  The  difference  in  weight  ing  the  standard  of  value.  It  would 
between  the  two  would  be  what  is  called  work  as  automatically  as  the  mint  now 
seigniorage.  It  would  not  be  fixed  once  works,  or  as  the  regulation  of  the  coin- 
for  all,  but  would  be  continually  adjust-  age  of  the  Philippines  or  of  British 
ed  so  as  to  give  the  dollar  always  a  fixed  India  under  the  present  gold  exchange 
purchasing  power.  As  the  coined  dollar  standard,  to  which  system,  as  I  have 
would  be  interconvertible  with  the  shown  in  the  "Purchasing  Power  of 
bullion  dollar  the  two  would  always  be  Money,"  the  present  proposal  is  anal- 
equal  in  value.  The  ultimate  dollar  ogous.  The  operation  of  the  system 
would  be  as  it  now  is — a  dollar  of  gold  would  not  depend  upon  the  discretion 
bullion — but  this  dollar  would  no  longer  of  any  official.  I  most  strongly  object  to 
be  of  fixed  weight  and  variable  value,  any  system  of  regulating  the  value  of 
but  of  fixed  value  and  variable  weight.  money  thru  the  exercise  of  judgment  by 
The  adjustment  of  the  seigniorage  a  government  official.  Such  systems  are 
would  be  entirely  automatic,  dependent  absolutely  impracticable  and  dangerous. 
on  an  official  index  number  of  the  price  Their  occasional  promulgation  has  made 
level.  Index  numbers  are  now  familiar  most  people  suspicious  of  any  proposal 
and  well-tried  devices  for  measuring  to  alter  the  existing  standard  of  value, 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices.  Even  the  gold  exchange  standard  for 
The  new  official  index  number  could  be  silver  countries  was  looked  at  askance 
modeled  on  the  well-known  index  num-  until  actual  experience  proved  its  worka- 
bers  already  in  use,  such  as  those  of  the  bility.  The  system  here  proposed  is  at 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  Brad-  bottom  precisely  the  same  thing.  In  the 
street,  Gibson,  the  Canadian  Labor  Of-  gold  exchange  standard  the  ultimate 
fice,  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  basis  is  gold  outside  of  the  circulation. 
London  Economist,  or  of  Sauerbeck,  This  system  has  been  applied  only  to 
the  London  wool  merchant.  The  sys-  silver  countries.  The  present  proposal 
tern  here  proposed  is,  so  far  as  I  is  simply  to  apply  it  to  gold  countries 
know,  the  only  one  proposed  which  and  to  readjust  the  par  between  the 
is  purely  self-acting.  If  the  offi-  money  in  circulation  and  the  gold  out- 
cial  index  number  shows  a  rise  of  prices  side  so  as  to  maintain  constancy  of  pur- 
in  any  year,  say  1  per  cent.,  it  would  be  chasing  power.  The  plan  involves  no 
mandatory  for  the  mints  to  add  1  per  untried  elements.  Its  novelty  consists 
cent,  to  the  seigniorage.  Exprest  the  solely  in  combining  into  a  coherent  sys- 
other  way  about,  if  gold  loses  1  per  cent,  tern  a  number  of  elements,  all  of  which 
of  its  value,  the  mints  would  pay  1  per  have  been  tested  by  experience.  It  is 
cent,  less  for  it.  This  would  tend  always  not  a  fiat  money  scheme.  It  is  not  an 
to  preserve  a  uniform  purchasing  power  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard.  It 
of  the  monetary  unit.  As  soon  as  any  is  merely  making  the  gold  standard 
depreciation  occurred  the  increase  of  the  stable.  The  ultimate  basis  is  still  gold 
seigniorage  would  operate  to  correct  it.  bullion  interconvertible  with  gold  coin. 
The  present  mint  price  is  fixed ;  it  is  But  this  gold  bullion,  the  ultimate  source 
£3  17s.  ioy2d.  per  ounce  of  gold  11/12  of  the  monetary  unit,  is  to  be  of  fixed 
fine  in  England,  or  $18.60  per  ounce  of  instead  of  variable  value.  All  nations 
gold  9/10  fine  in  the  United  States.  The  can  adopt  the  system  without  disturbing 
proposal  is  simply  that  instead  of  always  any  existing  coinage,  paper  money  or 
paying  the  same  money  price  for  gold,  banking  arrangements.  There  would  be 
no  matter  how  much  it  appreciates  or  no  outward  change  in  the  appearance  of 
depreciates  in  purchasing  power  over  the  currency.  Even  silver  countries  can 
goods,  we  would  pay  exactly  what  it  is  get  its  benefits  if  they  adopt  with  India, 
worth.  There  is  no  virtue  in  a  fixed  the  Philippines,  Panama,  Mexico  and  - 
mint  price  for  gold,  but  there  is  virtue  the    Straits    Settlements    the    gold    ex- 
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change  standard.  The  majority  of  peo- 
ple would  never  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, any  more  than  the  majority  of 
people  in  India  yet  understand  what 
happened  in  1893.  But  all  classes  would 
enjoy  the  safeguards  of  a  stable  stand- 
ard of  value.  Long-term  contracts 
would  be  safe.  Crises  would  be  almost 
impossible.  The  fundamental  reason 
for  much  unsound  speculation  would  be 
taken  away.  The  rising  cost  of  living, 
so  far  as  this  means  a  fall  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  would  come  to 
an  end. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  to 
stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  would  fully  solve  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  cost  of  living.  This  larger 
problem  concerns  the  purchasing  power 
not  simply  of  the  individual  dollar,  but 
of  the  whole  income.  The  purchasing 
power  of  a  man's  income  depends  not 
only  on  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
dollar,  but  also  on  the  number  of  dollars 
of  income  he  can  secure.  But  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  short  paper  to  cover  the 
whole  problem  of  the  cost  of  living.  The 
branch  of  it  which  has  been  discussed — 
the  problem  of  a  stable  yardstick  of 
purchasing  power — will  serve  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  truly  great  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  proposed  international 
conference.  These  problems  are  not 
only  great,  but  pressing.  Industrial  un- 
rest is  almost  universal.  This  unrest  is 
the  direct,  altho  usually  unrecognized 
result  of  the  mighty  upheavals  going  on 
in  prices,  with  the  imperfect  adjustments 
in  wages,  salaries,  interest,  rent  and  con- 
tracts of  all  kinds.  This  unrest  has 
already  exprest  itself  in  bread  and  meat 
riots  and  other  forms  of  violence  on 
both  continents.  Furthermore  this  in- 
dustrial unrest,  with  the  attendant  ex- 
citement, is  in  turn  the  chief  cause  of 
our  political  unrest.  This  manifests  it- 
self in  new  parties  and  new  proposals, 
and  in  a  great  mass  of  legislation  to 
control  or  lower  prices.  Such  legisla- 
tion includes  tariff  reform,  railway  rate 
legislation,  the  project  of  a  parcels  post, 
anti-trust  legislation  and  public  utilities 


legislation,  designed  to  give  the  con- 
sumer lower  rates  for  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, telephone  and  trolleys.  Many  of 
these  projects  are  sound  and  desirable 
in  themselves,  but  few  of  them  are  far- 
reaching  enough  to  arrest  appreciably 
the  rising  tide  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Disappointment  in  the  results  expected 
from  false  panaceas  is  inevitable.  This 
disappointment  will  greatly  inflame  the 
growing  discontent  and  make  worse  the 
unmistakable  trend  toward  socialism, 
syndicalism  and  violence. 

Unless  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  living 
is  dealt  with  in  a  thoro  and  scientific 
way,  unless  something  is  done  to  at  least 
help  the  common  people  understand 
what  is  really  going  on,  discontent  may 
turn  to  fury  and  reform  to  revolution. 
The  index  numbers  of  Bradstreet  and 
the  London  Economist  show  that  the 
price  level  of  the  first  eight  months  of 
1912  is  5  per  cent,  in  America  and  6  per 
cent,  in  England  above  the  level  of  the 
year  before,  and  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  in  this  generation.  Nor  is  the 
end  yet  in  sight.  On  the  contrary,  a 
careful  statistical  study  published  in  the 
September  American  Economic  Re- 
view has  driven  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  price  level  is  to  rise  for  many 
years  to  come — unless  something  vig- 
orous and  far  reaching  is  done.  Shall 
we  shirk  the  problem  or  shall  we  solve 
it?  If  we  are  to  solve  it  we  can  do  so 
only  thru  international  investigation. 
No  one  nation  can  successfully  cope 
with  the  problem  single  handed.  It  is 
too  big.  An  international  conference  is 
the  all  important  first  step  and  this  first 
step  is  all  but  taken.  Whether  or  not  it 
will  actually  be  taken  next  December  de- 
pends on  how  widespread  and  earnest  a 
demand  is  made  for  it.  The  kind  of  de- 
mand which  counts  most  is  the  demand 
of  representative  business  men  like  you. 
If  the  interest  in  the  project  continues 
to  spread  among  business  men  as  fast  as 
it  has  spread  already,  success  is  assured, 
and  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  a 
statesmanlike  and  businesslike  treatment 
of  a  great  world  problem. 


Albania  in  Arms 

BY  HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS 

[Mr.  Gibbons,  whose  articles  on  the  near  East  our  readers  are  familiar  with,  has  just 
made  a  tour  of  the  regions  discussed  in  the  following  article.  He  has  made  his  headquar- 
ters in  Constantinople  for  the  last  year  or  two. — Editor.] 


IF  ever  there  has  been  a  case  of  fools 
rushing  in  where  wise  men  feared 
to  tread  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Young  Turkey  toward  Albania 
during  the  past  four  years  of  "constitu- 
tional" government.  The  most  successful 
of  sultans  and  conquering  generals  in  the 
heyday  of  Ottoman  power  never  succeed- 
ed in  subduing  the  Albanians.  The 
Albanians  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  only  when  it  was  made 
clear  to  them  that  they  would  be  left  ab- 
solutely to  themselves  and  that  no  sacri- 
fices of  men  or  money  were  to  be  required 
of  them  for  the  support  of  the  Empire. 
So  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  this  pro- 
tected them  from  the  encroachments  of 
other  nations  who  would  have  civilized 


them.  They  have  always  regarded  them- 
selves as  an  unconquered  people  and  as 
superior  to  the  Turks  in  every  way.  The 
Turks  have  drawn  more  high  army  and 
civil  officials  from  among  the  Albanians 
than  from  themselves,  and  for  several 
hundred  years  they  were  constantly  in- 
debted to  the  Albanians  for  their  best 
generals  and  administrators. 

But  the  Young  Turks  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  constitutional  regime  insisted 
upon  regarding  themselves  as  the  domi- 
nant authority  in  Turkey.  This  would 
have  been  all  right  if  they  had  had 
numerical  preponderance  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  ability  to  dominate  the 
other  races.  It  is,  however,  an  undis- 
puted fact  that  the  Turks  lack  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  ruling  race 
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and  that  they  have  remained  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  their  country  only  bv  brute 
force  and  the  tolerance  of  the  foreign 
powers.  In  a  constitutional  Turkey  they 
were  bound  .to  give  way  to  Arabs  and 
Albanians,  Greeks  and  Armenians.  This 
they  would  not  do,  and  the  result  has 
been  four  years  of  worse  tyranny 
than  under  the  old  regime.  Instead  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  palace  favorites,  a 
secret  committee  of  mediocre  men,  with- 
out administrative  experience,  has  ruled 
Turkey  by  reason  of  its  control  of  the 
army. 

All  races  have  suffered  during  the 
nefarious  rule  of  this  committee,  but 
none  more  than  the  Albanians.  The 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  for  centuries  sub- 
ject races,  could  hardly  come  to  a  worse 
pass  than  before  the  Constitution.  The 
Arabs,  always  contemptuous  of  anything 
Turkish,  are  far  away  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  form  too  compact  a  mass  to 
be  easily  Ottomanized.  The  Young  Turks 
never  dared  to  do  much  in  Syria  and 
Arabia.  But  the  full  force  of  the  in- 
sensate policy  of  the  Young  Turks  fell 
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upon  the  Albanians.  In  a  few  weeks 
they*  saw  their  centuries-old  privileges 
and  immunities  abolished,  their  country 
invaded  by  hordes  of  inexperienced  offi- 
cials of  a  race  which  they  held  to  be  their 
inferiors,  their  language  tabooed  in  the 
schools  and  forbidden  the  printing  press 
unless  written  in  Turkish  characters, 
their  young  men  drafted  into  the  Turkish 
army  and  sent  off  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
deadly  Yemen  to  be  shot  and,  if  not  shot, 
killed  by  the  fevers  of  a  climate  which 
their  mountain  -  nurtured  constitutions 
could  not  stand,  and  a  system  of  taxation 
introduced  which  threatened  to  wring 
them  as  dry  as  their  unhappy  Macedon- 
ian neighbors.  Worse  than  all,  they  were 
notified  to  surrender  their  firearms.  To 
take  from  an  Albanian  his  gun  i-s  worse 
than  to  cut  off  his  leg. 

The  natural  result  was  rebellion.  For- 
getting their  internal  feuds,  the  Albanians 
resisted.  Rut  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  thousands  of  trained  troops, 
equipped  with  machine  guns,  which  the 
Turks  turned  against  them.  The  rebels 
were  compelled  to  flee  to  their  mountains 
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as  their  ancestors  had  done  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Scanderbeg. 
The  repression  of  the  revolts  of  iqio  and 
191 1  has  never  been  given  fully  to  the 
world.  It  is  too  horrible  to  recount.  The 
Turks  did  not  hesitate  to  practise  against 
Albanian  co-religionnaires  the  same 
cruelties  as  against  the  Armenians  and 
Bulgarians.  Villages  were  burned,  crops 
destroyed,  women  violated,  and  every 
rebel  caught  was  shot  or  hanged.  The 
atrocities  were  so  heartrending  and  so 
widespread  that  they  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  Turkish  army  "pacified" 
Albania — for  one  year. 

This  spring  the  first  Ottoman  Chamber 
was  dissolved,  and  the  decree  issued  for 
new  elections.  The  Albanians  deter- 
mined to  make  a  peaceful  and  legal  stand 
for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  Their 
leaders  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  to 
their  interests  to  see  Turkey  strong  and 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Altho  strong  autonomists,  they  have 
never  been  separatists.  So  they  tried  to 
see  if  the  constitutional  method  would 
work.     They  would   elect  deputies   who 


would  stand  up  in  the  parliament  of  the 
nation  and  denounce  the  committee.  But 
here  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog- 
ress played  the  final  card  which  was  to 
lead  to  its  downfall.  By  violence  and 
illegal  use  of  the  army  they  prevented 
free  elections,  not  only  in  Albania,  but 
thruout  the  Empire,  and  the  result  was  a 
parliament  of  Turks,  creatures  of  the 
committee,  not  one  out  of  ten  of  whom 
had  been  elected  by  fair  means. 

There  was  only  one  means  of  protest 
left  to  the  Albanians.  They  rose  again 
in  arms,  and  demanded  the  immediate 
dismissal  of  the  Union  and  Progress 
cabinet  and  the  "packed"  parliament.  The 
Young  Turks  tried  again  their  old 
method  which  had  been  successful  in  the 
two  previous  years.  They  ordered  the 
army  to  march  against  the  Albanians. 
But  this  time  they  had  the  bitter  exper- 
ience of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  army  re- 
fused to  march,  and,  in  many  instances, 
its  soldiers  and  its  officers  (many  of  the 
best  and  highest  are  Albanians)  made 
common  cause  with  the  rebels. 

This  time,  instead  o\  having  to  defend 
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themselves  in  their  mountains,  the  Al- 
banians have  come  down  into  Macedonia. 
They  have  taken  possession  of  Mitrovitza 
and  Uskub,  and  threatened  an  immediate 
march  upon  Salonica  if  the  Cabinet  were 
not  dismissed  and  Parliament  prorogued. 
The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
is  out  of  power,  a  new  Cabinet  of  their 
enemies  has  been  formed  in  Constantino- 
ple, their  packed  Parliament  came  to  a 
farcical  end,  practically  kicked  out  when 
it  refused  to  dissolve. 

But  Albania  is  still  in  arms.  Headed 
by  their  chiefs,  they  are  remaining  in 
Mitrovitza  and  Uskub,  and  I  have  found 
them  all  along  the  railroad  as  far  south 
as  Velles  and  Stroumitza.  Here  at  Uskub 
they  are  fraternizing  with  the  soldiers, 
fasting  during  the  daytime  (for  it  is 
Ramazan,  the  sacred  month)  and  feast- 
ing when  the  sun  goes  down.  They  have 
given  the  new  Cabinet  until  the  end  of 
September  to  grant  all  their  demands, 
which  practically  amount  to  autonomy. 
This  the  Cabinet  has  already  done  in 
principle,  but  the  Albanians  are  chary  of 


promises.  They  tell  me  that  they  have 
faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Cabi- 
net, but  they  are  not  sure  of  its  abilty 
to  carry  out  its  promises.  What  they 
are  really  doing  at  Uskub  is  to 
watch  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress.  They  fear  that  the  com- 
mittee may  endeavor  to  get  into  power 
again  after  Ramazan,  and  in  that 
case  they  are  determined  to  go  even  to 
Constantinople  to  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  their  enemies. 

"All  Albania  is  in  arms,"  one  of  their 
chiefs  has  just  said  to  me.  "The  Turks 
cannot  massacre  us  as  they  do  the  Arme- 
nians. We  shall  stay  in  arms  until  we 
are  assured  that  the  Turks  will  let  us 
alone  and  keep  out  of  our  country.  We 
are  willing  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  if  it  does  not  mean  Turkish 
rule.  That  we  have  never  had  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  have  it  now.  If  we  do 
not  get  the  fulfilment  of  promises  this 
year,  next  September  will  not  see  us  halt- 
ing at  Uskub." 

Uskub,   Macedonia. 


The  Close  of  Summer 


BY  MADISON   CAWEIN 


The  wild-plum  tree,  whose  leaves  grow  thin, 

Has  strewn  the  way  with  half  its  fruit: 

The  grasshopper's  and  cricket's  din 

Grows  hushed  and  mute : 

The  veery  seems  a  far-off  flute 

Where  Summer  listens,  hand  on  chin, 

And  taps  an  idle  foot. 

A  silvery  haze  veils  half  the  hills, 

That  crown  themselves  with  clouds  like  cream ; 

The  crow  its  clamor  almost  stills, 

The  hawk  its  scream ; 

The  aster  stars  begin  to  gleam; 

And  'mid  them,  by  the  sleepy  rills, 

The  Summer  dreams  her  dream. 

The  butterfly  upon  its  weed 

Droops  as  if  weary  of  its  wings ; 

The  bee,  'mid  blooms  that  turn  to  seed, 

Half-hearted  clings, 

Sick  of  the  only  song  it  sings. 

While  Summer  tunes  a  drowsy  reed 

And  dreams  of   far-off  things. 


Passion,   of  which  unrest   is  part, 
That  filled  with  ardor  all  her  hours, 
Burns  low  within  her  quiet  heart 
As  now  in  ours : 

The  time  fulfilled  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
From  out  Life's  dying  fires  now  start 
Love's  less  uneasy  powers. 

All  is  at  peace ;  the  perfect  days 

Move  onward  to  a  perfect  close; 

A  little  while  the  Year  delays, 

And  takes  repose, 

Ere  to  the  end  she,  sighing,  goes, 

And,  clothed  in  tattered  golds  and  grays, 

Weeps  all  her  shadowy  woes. 

So  is  it  with  the  heart  awhile, 

The  heart  and  soul  that  dreams  engage, 

While  on  fruition  Toil  doth  smile 

And  take  his  wage 

Of  Love,  who  cons  Life's  middle  page; 

Regardless  of  the  distant  stile 

Where  Death  awaits  and  Age. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Loti  and  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven" 

BY  WARREN  BARTON  BLAKE 

[Lieutenant  Julien  Viaud,  Retired — better  known  as  Pierre  Loti — has  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Madame  Judith  Gautier,  daughter  of  "Theo,"  a  play  called  "La  Fille  du  Ciel" — 
"The  Daughter  of  Heaven."  This  drama  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Century  Theater,  New  York, 
the  home  of  the  short-lived  New  Theater. — Editor.] 


PIERRE  LOTI  is  little  known  as  a 
dramatist.  Dramatizations  of  "Ra- 
muntcho"  and  "Pecheurs,"  an  op- 
era founded  on  "Le  Manage,"  a  play 
called  "Judith  Renaudin,"  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  "King  Lear,"  all  these  he  has 
given  to  the  theater,  and  yet  it  is  as  nov- 


that  in  calling  Loti  a  sensationalist  one 
employs  a  more  or  less  scientific  usage — 
with  no  thought  of  classifying  his  litera- 
ure  with  "yellow"  journalism.  Yellow 
is,  besides,  not  Loti's  color.  Rose  and 
pearl  gray  are  his  favorites :  at  least  they 
are  the  colors  which  he  seems  to  see  most 


elist,    traveler    and    personality   that    his  often  in  the  world  he  vividly  depicts, 

name  is  repeated  in  every  country  with  Loti's    genius    is    altogether    personal, 

almost  every  accent  of  appreciation.     As  whereas  the  dramatic  is  held  to  be  impar- 

novelist  he  has  interpreted  Brittany,  and  tial.      Yet  when  Loti  writes  a  play,  even 


Breton  seamen  in  all 
climates ;  Africa  and 
the  French  sol- 
dier ;  Turkey  and  its 
"disenchanted"  wom- 
en ;  South  Sea  island- 
ers and  his  brief  love 
for  one  of  them.  As 
traveler,  he  has  writ- 
ten descriptions  of 
those  lands  where 
exotic  beauty  has 
persisted.  He  has 
treated  his  subjects  in 
much  the  same  style, 
finding  in  all  things, 
even  pleasures,  re- 
minders of  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  all 
life,  of  universal 
nothingness.  This 
last  is,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  the  only  idea 
which  he  ever  expresses.  The  least 
academic  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy is  much  less  moralist  or  phil- 
osopher than  sentimentalist;  much  less 
a  sentimentalist  than  an  impression- 
ist. Of  the  senses  thru  which  Loti 
has  received  the  impressions  he  seeks 
to  reproduce,  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped are  sight  and  smell  ;  but  each 
of  the  five  is,  in  his  case,  much  more 
wonderful  than  in  the  ordinary  man — or 
than  in  other  artists,     And  it  is  obvious 


PIERRE  LOTI 


tho  he  is  only  a  collab- 
orator, all  the  world 
marvels.  It  is  his 
fame  as  an  author  of 
descriptive  prose  and 
the  picturesqueness 
of  his  nomadic  per- 
sonality (cropping 
out,  whatever  form 
he  essays)  that  makes 
his  journeying  from 
Rochefort  to  America 
a  news  item  of  inter- 
national concern.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  see 
the  man  who  has 
written  "Mon  Frere 
Yves"  and  "Pecheur 
d'Islande,"  and  the 
travel  books  about 
Japan,  India,  Persia, 
Palestine,  Africa, 
Indo-China.  And  we 
are  eager  to  learn  the  dramatic  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  which  an  Ameri- 
can manager  is  mounting  as  a  great 
stage  spectacle;  to  see  which  Loti 
risks  a  voyage  to  New  York  in 
his  sixty-third  year.  Certainly  Pierre 
Loti  cannot  love  America  for  its  own 
sake:  he  has  even  spoken  unkindly  of 
us  in  print.  That  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  War,  when  the  rumor  ran 
that  he  offered  the  One'en  Mother  of 
Spain   to  equip   a   privateer   against    the 
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VIOLA    ALLEN    AS    THE    MING    EMPRESS— 
"THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN" 

Yankees  ;  to  man  it  and  command  it.  Of 
course  he  had  no  such  thought — or,  if  he 
had.  he  supprest  it ;  but  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  then  or  now  Loti  has  loved  our 
Western  manners.  Therefore  we  hope 
that  he  will  not  now  praise  us  for  quali- 
ties which  he  cannot  discover,  or,  dis- 
covering, admire. 

But  what  of  "The  Daughter  of 
Heaven" — one  of  the  theatrical  season's 
most  heralded  productions?  Tho  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  play,  we  can  read  it. 
True,  the  English  translation  has  not  yet 
been  published.  So  much  the  better:  we 
can  read  it  in  the  French  of  Pierre  Loti 
and  Judith  Gautier.* 

The  scene  and  action  of  the  piece  are 
out  of  time,  out  of  space.  "The  Daugh- 
ter of  Heaven"  is  properly  taken  as  a 
/ "eerie.  Yet  the  authors  announce  that 
the  action  occurs  in  our  own  time,  in  that 
ultra-modern  country,  China.    By  way  of 

*La    Fille   du    Ciel.      Drame    chinois.      Par    Judith 
Gautier  et  Pierre  Loti.      Paris:   Calmann-Levy. 


introduction,  they  remind  us  that  for 
three  hundred  years  China  has  suffered 
from  a  bleeding  heart.  Her  population  has 
never  become  reconciled  to  the  conquest 
by  the  Manchu  Tatars,  whose  rulers  sat 
upon  the  throne  at  Peking  until  the  Re- 
publicans overthrew  them  But  the  pres- 
ent revolution  is  only  the  final  triumph, 
the  successful  culmination  of  China's 
three-century  struggle  to  oust  the  alien. 
This  much  Loti  and  his  co-worker  make 
evident  in  the  course  of  an  "introduction" 
which  teems  with  errors  of  fact.  How 
can  they  refer  to  the  Taiping  rebellion  as 
occurring  "twenty  years  ago"  ?  The  his- 
tory of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  Manchu  con- 
quest affords,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a 
tragic  romance  not  wholly  unlike  that  of 
the  Daughter  of  Heaven.  Finally, 
Kwang  Su,  the  Phantom  Emperor,  so 
long  kept  in  the  background  by  the  dom- 
ineering Empress  Dowager,  his  mother, 
is  their  principal  male  character. 
Kwang's  adviser,  the  visionary  Kan  You 
Wey,  who  conceived  the  project  of  recon- 
ciling Tatars  and  Chinese,  is  here  called 
Puits-des-Bois,  or  Well-in-the-Woods. 
Emperor  and  minister  alike  are  dealt 
with  as  fancifully  as  any  one  could  wish. 

At  thirty,  the  Tatar  Emperor  is  repre- 
sented as  having  broken  away  from  his 
gilded  cage  at  Peking.  He  has,  with 
Well-in-the-Woods,  reached  Nang  King, 
the  rival  capital.  He  is  disguised  as  the 
Viceroy  of  the  South — a  welcome  but 
evidently  infrequent  visitor  at  Nang 
King.  This  city  is  the  scene  of  great 
preparations.  The  action  opens  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace.  Flowers — ponds 
— brooks — bridges  of  marble  and  lacquer ; 
nothing  is  wanting.  The  talk  of  garden- 
ers at  work  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
French  maid  with  a  duster  in  social  com- 
edy. Enter  the  disguised  Tatar  and  his 
minister ;  and  now  we  learn  why  he  risks 
his  neck  at  Nang  King. 

It  seems  he  is  weary  of  light-of-loves 
the  prescription  of  his  mother 
He  wishes  to  see  his  empire 
as  it  really  is.  He  is  distrest  that  there 
should  be  another  imperial  court  so 
grandly  held  there ;  but  he  dreams  of  the 
Empress  Mother  of  this  Ming  dvnasty : 
young,  widowed,  and  reputed  beautiful. 
Nightly  he  writes  verses  in  her  honor. 
This  Tatar    is    a    sentimentalist  of  the, 


and  opium 
at  Peking. 
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grand  1830  vintage;  he  would  have  read 
Lamartine's  "Lake"  with  ecstasy.  Says 
Well-in-the- Woods  :  "You  are  as  the  sa- 
cred lyre  whose  cords  vibrate  at  a 
breath !" 

In  the  second  scene  of  this  first  act  the 
Tatar  Emperor,  in  a  more  splendid  dis- 
guise than  in  Scene  I,  admires  the  purity 
of  the  art  revealed  in  the  throne  room  of 
the  Mings.  To  his  minister  he  whispers 
of  his  ambition  to  restore  the  noble  tra- 
dition. He  gazes  upon  the  Empress,  en- 
throned, surrounded  by  her  brilliant 
court.  He  assists  at  the  ceremony  of  her 
son's  consecration.  And  he  does  hom- 
age, vowing  to  the  Empress  Mother  of 
twenty-something  years  his  loyalty,  his 
hope  of  bringing  about  peace  and  union. 
He  describes  a  vision  in  which  he  has 
seen  her,  the  Ming  Empress,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Tatar  Emperor.  He  is 
most  eloquent,  this  make-believe  Viceroy 
of  the  South !  You  have  guessed  the  se- 
cret— the  Ming  Empress  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  Rumor  herself  had  represented. 

For  Act  II  we  have  moonlight.  This 
reveals  the  tent  of  the  Empress,  on  a  mar- 
ble terrace.  Pale  marble  staircases.  Fra- 
grant incense.  Kiosks.  Statues  of  Ori- 
ental chimeras.  Gongs.  This  scene,  in  a 
novel  by  LotiT  would  be  described  in  not 
less  than  one  hundred  vibrant  pages.  As 
it  is,  it  furnishes  the  setting  for  the  Em- 
press's confession — to  us  alone — of  her 
love.  Later,  she  honors  the  Tatar  Em- 
peror with  discreet  evidences  of  affec- 
tion. It  is  much  against  his  own  wishes 
that  he  retires  from  Nang  King  at  this 
point.  And  none  too  soon.  His  im- 
posture is  discovered  immediately  after 
his  withdrawal.  That  he  makes  good  his 
escape  is  due  only  to  a  steamboat  lying  in 
readiness  below.  A  steamboat !  An  an- 
achronism if  ever  there  was  one,  what- 
ever the  authors  of  this  dream-play  may 
pretend  about  its  period. 

Even  now  the  Empress  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  ascribe  ignoble  motives  to  her 
mysterious  lover.  She  does  not  suspect 
his  identity,  even  when  he  sends  her  a 
message  on  a  roll  of  silk : 

Unknown  to  you  I  write,  and  watch  apart — 
Whose  voice  you  heard    (tho  not  my  beating 

heart)  ; 
Whose    mask    you    saw    (tho    not    my    naked 
face)  ; 
But  let  the  Dragon  conquer  near  and  far, 
Then  shall  I  shine  upon  you — a  fixed  star — 
The  unmasked  guardian  of  your  sacred  race. 


Act  III.  The  Siege  of  the  Palace  of 
Nang  King.  The  defenders  are  deci- 
mated, and  ready,  not  to  surrender,  but 
to  immolate  themselves  on  funeral  pyres. 
Some  of  them  do  this,  their  Empress 
touching  the  torch  to  the  pine  boughs.  A 
follower  of  the  Empress  describes  terri- 
ble scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  al- 
ready captured  by  the  Tatars :  a  picture 
of  burning,  pillage,  rape,  mutilation.  But 
this  is  nothing.  The  next  act  is  infinitely 
more  brutal:  too  brutal  for  anything; 
short  of  grand  opera,  art's  most  decadent 
form.  Here  we  only  listen  to  descrip- 
tions; we  are  about  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes.  For  the  moment  the  Empress  re- 
frains from  poisoning  herself  and  takes 
refuge  in  flight,  only  because  her  advisers 
unite  in  urging  this  as. her  duty  to  her  in- 
fant son.  She  rejects  the  offer  of  clem- 
ency extended  by  the  Tatar  Emperor,  in 
which  course  her  forces  loyally  support 
her.  Only  an  ideal  of  fanaticism  (or 
theatricality)  excuses  this  folly. 

When  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven"  is 
finally  staged,  there  will  be  discussions  of 
the  fitness  of  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 
act  for  any  stage.  Some  will  denounce 
this  scene  as  depraved  exhibitionism, 
blood-lust  that  almost  deserves  the  harsh 
words  spoken  of  "Salome."  Others, 
variously,  will  allege  that  its  atrocities 
are  historic  and  that  they  are  moving. 


BASIL  (ill. I.,  Till".  ENGLISH  ACTOR  WHO  WILL 
PLAY   TIM-.    I  Ai'Ak    EMPEROR 
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In  this  scene  fifty  executions  occur  just 
off  stage;  we  see  the  flashing  sword  of 
the  headsman  rise  and  fall;  we  see  fifty 
heads  nailed  to  the  city  wall.  It  is  the 
city  of  Peking.  The  Tatars  have  crushed 
their  enemies.  The  boy  Emperor  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  has  lost  his  life — we  are 
not  told  the  exact  circumstances,  and  are 
properly  grateful.  True,  there  may  be  a 
loss  of  dramatic  effectiveness ;  but  the 
little  Emperor  is  one  of  the  few  really 
pleasing  figures  here ;  his  childish  person 
is  painted  with  no  little  skill  by  the  author 
of  "The  Romance  of  a  Child."  We  do 
not  want  to  see  him  unhappy — much  less 
to  see  him  butchered. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  palace  of  the 
Manchu  Tatars.  The  Tatar  Emperor  is 
aghast  at  the  excesses  of  his  ministers 
and  generals.  He  has  in  vain  command- 
ed clemency;  one  hope  remains.  His 
union  with  the  Ming  Empress  would  re- 
store peace  and  good  feeling;  would 
bring  within  his  arms  the  woman  he 
loves.  He  holds  the  Empress  prisoner: 
he  offers  himself  as  lover  and  as  an  Em- 
peror pleading  for  his  people.  But  she 
will  have  none  of  him.  Her  son  has  been 
taken  from  her,  her  followers  butchered. 
She  rejects  his  offers  and  receives  from 
him,  at  her  insistence,  a  drug  which 
brings  relief.  She  mounts  the  throne  of 
the  Tatars  (once  the  throne  of  her  own 
dynasty)  and  dies  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover.  For  she  confesses,  at  the  last, 
that  she  has  refused  his  throne  because — 
but  here  are  her  own  words : 

"I  would  have  yielded,  perhaps,  if  the  duty 
you  presented  to  me  had  been  but  a  painful 
duty;  but  it  would  have  been  too  easy  and  too 
sweet — for  I  loved  you." 

And  there  we  are  left;  the  bloody  op- 
era ends  on  a  note  which  may  or  may  not 
ring  true  in  China,  but  sounds  in  our  ears 
less  tragical  than  false. 

It  is  a  remarkable  drama,  but  not  all 
its  distinction  depends  upon  excellence. 
Admirably  poetic  in  certain  passages,  for 
all  it  is  prose  in  form,  there  is  a  glacial 
coldness  in  certain  scenes  where  even  im- 
perial lovers  might  give  hints  of  warm 
blood.    Praise  this  as  reserve,  if  you  will. 


As  for  Loti,  no  one  admires  him  more 
than  I.  But  he  is  no  dramatist,  and  he 
does  not  excel  in  collaboration.  (Look 
at  the  regrettable  "Fieurs  d'Ennui"!) 
And  Oriental  women  have  ever  been  for 
him  more  or  less  ludicrous  playthings, 
collectors'  bric-a-brac.  .  .  .  Surely 
Loti  is  not  the  proper  person  to  give  us  a 
convincing  Empress  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
a  lofty  type  of  Eastern  womanhood. 

Loti  had  more  to  do  with  the  hero : 
dreamer,  opium  eater.  "Opium  stirs  the 
imagination,"  the  Tatar  Emperor  de- 
clares. He  is  a  being  of  great  exalta- 
tions, and,  naturally  enough,  of"  corre- 
sponding depressions.  He  is  like  Loti  in 
having  a  gift  of  prescience,  or  (what  is 
equally  bad)  thinking  he  has  that  fatal 
gift.  Yet  he  is  a  sympathetic  figure: 
above  all  if  we  contrast  him  with  the 
wooden  Empress. 

Typical  of  Loti,  and — for  I  do  not  wish 
to  slight  his  collaborator — typical,  it  may 
be,  of  Madame  Gautier,  is  this  play's 
emptiness  of  ideas.  As  an  interpretation 
of  Chinese  character  or  ideals  it  is  no  less 
barren.  But  the  authors  aimed  at  none 
of  these  things,  and  need  not  be  severely 
blamed  for  not  achieving  them.  What 
they  have  tried  to  do  they  triumphantly 
accomplish.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
series  of  dazzling  stage  pictures,  each 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  emotions  which 
spoken  word  and  action  are  designed  to 
stir.  Thus  the  first  scene,  in  the  garden, 
with  blossoms  and  falling  petals,  and 
fountains,  and  chinoiseries,  is  an  ideal 
background  for  the  veiled  love-making 
of  courtly  Arrow-Bearer  and  Golden- 
Lotus  ;  for  the  first  suggestion,  too,  of  the 
Tatar  Emperor's  romanticism.  The 
gorgeousness  and  goriness  of  the  other 
scenes  need  no  key.  And  what  wonder- 
ful pictures  they  will  make,  staged  ! 

So  far  as  the  reputation  of  Loti  goes, 
however,  all  this  adds  nothing.  Is  it 
not  significant  that  Paris  yields  the  honor 
of  producing  "The  Daughter  of  Heaven" 
to  New  York — city  of  wonderful  stages 
and  deplorable  acting? 

New  York  City. 
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BY  CORRA  HARRIS 

Author  of  "The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife,"   "Eve's  Second  Husband,"   Etc 


THERE  is  a  place  in  Georgia  where 
long  ago,  even  before  there  was 
any  dry  land,  the  earth  appears  to 
have  sighed  and  lifted  her  brow  out  of 
the  sea  and  wrinkled  it  back  into  a  widely 
curving  hill.  You  may  see  yet  the 
strength  of  her  frown  that  day,  in  the 
twisted  strata  of  molten  rock,  cooled  now 
forever  into  those  naked  layers  of  gray 
granite  that  hold  verdant  terraces  of  soil 
between.  The  ridge  of  it  bristles  with  a 
thick  growth  of  pines.  In  the  green 
socket  below  glistens  the  little  mountain 
village  of  Brandon,  white-lidded  and 
smoke-fringed.  The  hill  behind  it  wears 
a  maternal  expression,  as  if  she  had  been 
up  with  it  all  night,  as  if  she  had  nursed 
it,  and  loved  it.  The  earth  has  a  way 
now  and  then  of  crooking  her  elbow 
around  some  place,  of  drawing  it  close  in 
the  hollow  of  her  arm,  or  of  lifting  it 
upon  her  breast.  And  when  she  does, 
that  place  has  always  a  blessed  look,  not 
hallowed,  but  humored,  like  the  favored 
child  of  an  indulgent  parent.  Brandon 
enjoyed  this  distinction,  which  is  its  only 
distinction.  It  has  no  factories,  no  in- 
dustries ;  no  great  man  was  ever  born 
there,  and  no  monument  in  it  commem- 
orates any  man  or  deed  of  man.  The 
streets  are  yellow  and  dusty,  and  there 
are  weeds  and  sunflowers  and  roses  in 
every  dooryard.  The  population  is  about 
equally  divided  between  whites  and 
blacks.  And  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  these 
two  races  in  such  Southern  villages  that 
they  may  live  side  by  side  with  only  a 
ragged  fence  between,  upon  neighborlv 
terms  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  good 
will,  without  ever  "mixing"  socially. 
Such  a  town  is  Brandon.     A  strancer 


from  the  bustling  world  outside  must  feel 
a  sort  of  contemptuous  impatience  pass- 
ing thru  it,  observing  the  languor  of  the 
citizens,  the  indifference  with  which  they 
neglect  even  the  natural  resources  about 
them,  the  peacefulness  with  which  they 
sit  tilted  back  in  their  split-bottomed 
chairs  beneath  the  awnings  of  their  stores 
whittling  sticks  and  discussing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  politicians,  or  of  such  doc- 
trines as  "predestination"  and  "fore-or- 
dination." But  there  are  two  ways,  at 
least,  in  which  men  progress  in  the  scale 
of  things.  One  is  to  harness  the  inno- 
cent creek  that  runs  thru  your  town  and 
belt  it  up  into  an  electric  light  plant  or  a 
flour  mill,  and  charge  everybody  too 
much  for  lights  or  for  bread.  The  other 
is  to  keep  on  sitting  still  and  whittling 
until  something  immense  leaps  out  of  the 
stagnation  about  you,  as  if  nature  had 
become  impatient  and  produced  of  itself 
a  hero  or  a  demon.  Nature,  you  know, 
abhors  any  kind  of  a  vacuum,  and  there 
never  has  existed  a  community  so  listless 
and  shiftless  that  sooner  or  later  she  does 
not  fill  it  with  the  personality  of  one  man, 
or  the,  noise  of  some  deed  worthy  of  a 
strophe  in  Homer's  "Iliad." 

Now,  the  events  I  am  about  to  set 
down  here  took  place  in  Brandon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  place  for  tragedy  has 
not  changed  since  the  ancient  Greeks  laid 
the  scenes  of  it  in  remote  places.  To  this 
day,  as  then,  the  greatest  heroisms  and 
sorrows  of  the  human  are  to  be  found 
dramatized  upon  distant  farms  and  in 
out-of-the-way  villages;  not  in  crowded 
cities,  where  sensibilities  are  confused 
and  deadened,  and  where  there  is  not 
enough  bare  space  and  silence  for  a  Pro- 
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metheus  to  lie  bound  and  think  out  ade- 
quate curses  for  his  woes.  And  if  this 
introduction  seems  too  potential  for  the 
story  that  follows,  the  answer  is  that  we 
have  too  much  glorifying  history  of  great 
people  and  not  enough  intimate  literature 
about  undistinguished  men  and  women. 
They  are  merely  numbered  in  the  census 
reports  or  added  up.  and  tabulated  in 
some  book  on  slum  economics  in  a  great 
city.  But  if  the  circumstances  I  am  about 
to  relate  had  occurred  in  a  great  city 
they  would  have  lost  their  signficance  and 
dignity.  The  hero  of  this  story  was  prob- 
ably never  counted  even  by  the  census 
takers,  being  always  drunk  at  the  time, 
and  far  from  visible  to  any  white  man 
who  had  troublesome  questions  to  ask. 

Brandon,  I  say,  had  never  produced  a 
hero,  but  it  had  produced  a  sort  of  colos- 
sal bad  man,  which,  if  you  think  about  it, 
is  next  of  kin  to  heroes,  and  the  primitive 
method  nature  often  takes  to  evolve  some- 
thing great — nature  that  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  goodness,  which  is  too  lim- 
iting an  adjective  for  her  notion  of  great- 
ness. 

Jeff  was  this  bad  man.     He  was  six 
feet  two  in  his  ragged,  heelless,  brogan 
shoes.      He  was  black  with  an  uncom- 
promising    blackness     of     skin,     which 
proved  that  his  blood  was  still  pure  Afri- 
can  thinned  by   no   drop   of  the  white 
man's.    His  arms  were  too  long,  and  the 
thumbs  of  his  immense  hands  had  a  way 
of  sticking  out  squarely  as  if  it  had  not 
been  so  long  since  they  were  the  bracing 
back  claws  which  enabled  him  to  hang 
securely   suspended   by   them    from    the 
branches  of  trees.     His  head  was  simply 
an  extension  of  a  very  thick  neck  pro- 
tected with  a  skull,  and  his  countenance 
was  a  scandal  upon    the    image  of  his 
Maker,  if  you  considered    it    from  the 
scriptural  standpoint  of  symmetry.     Yet 
it  was  a  good  face  in  this  particular,  it 
did    what   many    a   beautiful    Caucasian 
face,  produced  by  ideality  and  mentalitv, 
rarely  ever  does.     It  interpreted  truth- 
fully the  nature  of  Jeff,  not  the  delicate, 
nose-refined  sensibility  of,  say,  the  white 
man's  ancestry.      His  forehead  was  nar- 
row and  retreated  honestly,  altho  he  was 
not   really  more  vicious   than   many   an 
Anglo-Saxon  with  a  lofty,  Shelley-curv- 
ing brow.  His  nose  was  flat,  his  lips  wide 
and  thick,  his  chin  coarse  and  strong  and 


fringed  with  little  kinks  of  black  hairs 
like  kinks  of  the  same  kind  on  his  head. 
He  had  no  eyebrows  worth  mentioning, 
for  the  shadows  lay  so  deep  in  the  small 
black  pupils  below  that  nature  probably 
economized  by  leaving  off  the  garnish- 
ment of  hair  so  necessary  to  shade  the 
feebler,  less  significant,  paler  eyes  of  the 
white  race.  x\nd  he  had  a  voice  so  hoarse 
and  strange  that  it  came  up  out  of  his 
chest  like  a  dangerous  noise  out  of  a  jun- 
gle at  night.  He  was  neither  good  nor 
good-tempered.  These  are  two  things 
that  we  have  developed  thru  inferiority 
to  others,  or  to  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round us.  Kings  and  savages  do  not  cul- 
tivate them  except  under  compulsion. 
Jeff  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  Af- 
rican jungle,  where  strength  and  awful 
courage,  not  righteousness,  were  the  car- 
dinal virtues. 

He  must  have  had  a  kind  of  artificial 
surname  at  some  earlier  period  in  his  bi- 
ography, but  when  he  arrived  one  day  in 
Brandon,  walking  beside  a  cart  drawn  by 
a  little  yellow  muley-headed  bull,  which 
he  was  guiding  by  the  frazzled  rope  line, 
he  had  shed  his  surname  as  a  dangerous 
identifying  superfluity.  Besides,  he  did 
not  need  it,  any  more  than  Henry  VIII 
needed  his  Plantagenet  tag.  The  histori- 
ans might  stickle  for  it,  but  for  himself 
it  was  enough  to  be  Henry  VIII,  and  for 
Jeff  it  was  quite  as  much  as  he  would 
bargain  for  to  be  Jeff.  He  was  a  man 
who  occasionally  burned  the  bridges  be- 
hind him,  even  to  that  last  portcullis  be- 
tween him  and  the  past,  his  other  name. 

On  the  summer  evening,  ten  years  be- 
fore this  story  really  begins,  he  drove 
into  Brandon  as  I  have  described,  clad  in 
a  ragged  shirt  and  a  pair  of  equally  de- 
spairing breeches.  He  swung  back  with 
one  hand  upon  the  rope  line,  and  in  the 
other  he  carried  a  short,  thickly  plaited 
leather  whip,  with  which  he  continually 
smacked  the  back  of  the  little  yellow  bull, 
who  did  not  seem  to  mind.  In  the  cart 
were  stored  all  of  his  household  goods 
and  his  entire  family.  The  former  consist- 
ed of  a  tin  bucket,  a  skillet,  and  a  bundle 
tied  up  in  a  patchwork  quilt  of  astonish- 
ingly gay  colors.  The  latter  consisted 
of  two  half-grown  negro  boys  and  two 
small  girls,  and  his  wife,  Moll,  who  sat 
upon  a  board  laid  across  the  sides  of  the 
cart    in    front.       She    wore    a    flowered 
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Mother  Hubbard  belted  down  with  the 
strings  of  a  blue  checked  apron,  an  old 
splitboard  bonnet  turned  up  at  the  sides 
for  coolness,  and  an  expression  that  has 
been  worn  off  and  on  by  all  women  since 
the  days  when  the  first  one  understood 
what  marriage  really  is.  It  is  a  curious 
expression,  the  one  aloof,  unconquerable 
thing  left  her,  a  trance  look  which  for 
a  time  proclaims  her  escape  from  the 
powers  that  be.  If  you  speak  to  her  when 
she  has  it  on  she  will  answer  you,  but  she 
doesn't  really  hear  you.  If  you  com- 
mand her  she  obeys,  but  she  is  not  really 
there.  If  you  kiss  her  she  submits,  but 
so  long  as  that  look  lasts  she  is  a  virgin 
and  you  cannot  really  possess  her.  And 
for  one,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  some 
of  the  women  who  have  suffered  too 
much  in  this  world  do  not  embarrass  God 
with  it  when  they  stand  before  Him  for 
judgment  on  the  last  day. 

The  citizens  of  Brandon  stared  at  this 
singular  group  as  it  past  along  the  quiet 
street,  down  into  the  deeper  eternal  shad- 
ow of  the  hill,  where  scattered  cabins  in- 
dicated that  portion  of  the  town  given  up 
entirely  to  a  negro  settlement,  and  the 
figure  which  attracted  most  attention  was 
that  of  the  woman.  It  was  apparent  that 
she  was  neither  a  mulatto  nor  a  pure- 
blooded  negro.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
was  one  of  those  damaged  fragments  left 
over  from  a  vanished  race.  Her  father 
had  been  a  Cherokee  Indian  and  her 
mother  a  mulatto  slave.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  this,  that  the  mixing  of  white 
blood  with  negro  blood  is  immoral,  but 
the  mixing  of  Indian  blood  with  neero 
blood  is  tragic.  There  is  compounded  a 
human  being  in  whom  one  ferocitv  con- 
tends with  another  ferocity,  license  with 
wildness,  tropical  temper  with  cool  cun- 
ning. Moll,  seated  in  forlorn  dignity  in 
the  front  of  the  cart,  with  folded  hands, 
strands  of  her  straight  black  hair  hang- 
ing about  her  ears,  and  with  her  neero 
features  strangely  lifted  by  the  Indian 
nose  bridge  and  prominent  cheekbones, 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  this  tragedy. 
The  children,  louneing  in  the  straw 
against  the  bed  quilt  bundle  behind  her, 
were  oddly  handsome,  with  ihe  red  of  her 
skin  deepened  in  theirs  to  a  glowing  fierv 
brown. 

Having   bestowed    his    familv   in   the 
most  remote  and  disreputable  of  all  the 


cabins,  and  staked  his  little  bull  upon  the 
green  terrace  behind  it,  Jeff  became  a  cit- 
izen of  Brandon  by  sundown  of  that  dav 
— not   a   prominent   citizen,   you   under- 
stand, but  one    of    overwhelming  influ- 
ence.    He  carried  forward  three  distinct 
careers  with  a  courage  and  success  given 
to  few  men  of  any  quality.     This  was  be- 
cause he  chose  them  according  to  his  in- 
stincts and  necessities  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily according  to  the  needs  of  society, 
as  is  the  custom  of  men  further  advanced 
in  the  scale  of  things.     First,  he  was  a 
slate  quarry  man,  not  from  any  ambition 
to  advance  himself  as  a  workman  by  his 
skill,  but  to  earn  sufficient  means  to  put  a 
little  bread  into  the  mouths  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  chiefly  to  get  drunk  and  gamble 
on  Saturday  nights.     Second,  he  was  the 
father  of  his  family,  the  invincible  head  of 
it,  and  he  had  Old  Testament  notions  of 
this  relation  that  would  have  done  better 
credit  to  some  of  the  elder  patriarchs  re- 
corded in  Leviticus.    That  is  to  say,  be- 
ing quite  loose  in  his  own  morals,  he  was 
as  careful  of  Moll's  virtue  as  Abraham 
was  about  Sarah's.      Even  more  so,  for 
by    way    of    keeping    the     feminine    in 
Moll  completely  loyal  and  subjugated  to 
him,  he  was  accustomed  occasionally  to 
beat  her,  on  general  principles,  which  is 
as  good  a  reason  as  any  for  chastising  a 
woman,    and    Moll    was    accustomed   to 
crook  her  elbow  over  her  head  at  such 
times  and  accept  this  fierce  testimony  of 
his  continued  interest  in  her  with  the  sto- 
icism   of   her    Indian    progenitor.      She 
never  protested  against  the  injustice  of 
this  fierce  manifestation  of  Jeff's  uxori- 
ousness.    In  fact,  she  was  virtuous,  and 
could,  therefore,  afford  to  endure  his  sur- 
veillance and  jealousy.     She  understood 
and  even  sympathized  with  the  detached 
intelligence  of  a  mere  observer,  with  his 
husbandly  anxiety.  In  a  race  where  wives 
so  often  take  French  leave  of  their  mar- 
riage vows,    it    is    natural  that  a  man 
should  keep  his  eyes  open  and  his  hands 
raised  threateningly  against  such  wide- 
spread unfaithfulness.    Therefore,  on  an 
average,  Jeff  beat  Moll  everv  Saturday 
night,  or,  if  he  returned  from  his  debauch 
too  late  or  too  drunk,  he  was  sufficiently 
irritable  from  his  excesses  to  attend  to 
this   rite  on   Sunday  morning.      No  one 
ever  interfered,  as  often  happened  when 
other  nesro  men  in  the  settlement  chas- 
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tised  their  wives.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  Moll  accepted  her  beating 
as  one  of  the  singularities  of  the  married 
state  for  women  and  made  none  of  the 
usual  outcry  commonly  indulged  in  by 
the  afflicted  negro  wife.  But  chiefly  Jeff 
escaped  punishment  because  of  his  un- 
disputed pre-eminence  in  his  third  career, 
that  of  being  a  "bad  man"  of  the  town. 
You  do  not  attempt  to  teach  domestic 
amiabilty  to  a  man  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  who  is  known  to  be  willing 
and  sufficiently  fearless  to  kill  any  one 
who  dares  to  argue  such  a  point  with 
him. 

There  was  a  derrick  at  the  slate  quarry 
on  the  mountain,  two  miles  from  Bran- 
don, where  Jeff  worked.  It  was  run  upon 
a  cable  and  managed  by  a  pulley.  So 
long  as  this  machinery  worked  properly, 
it  was  perfectly  safe.  If  it  did  not,  a 
man  was  apt  to  find  himself  seated  in  the 
little  barrow  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  ground,  swinging  like  a  bird  nest  in 
the  wind  against  the  sheer  mountain  side. 
Once  the  victim,  overcome  by  terror  of 
the  threatened  slipping  of  the  barrow 
along  the  cable,  and  no  longer  able  to  en- 
dure the  strain,  leaped  over  the  side  of  it, 
turning  over  and  over  like  a  forked  stick 
as  he  came  down  to  his  death.  One  day. 
soon  after  Jeff  began  working  there,  an- 
other man  was  caught  in  the  derrick  just 
before  it  reached  the  level  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  it  was  his  business  to 
load  the  thing  with  slate  during  the  day. 
This  was  a  Welshman,  famous  for  his 
nerve,  and  well  paid  because  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  quarryman  who  was  will- 
ing to  risk  this  daily  trip  in  the  little  iron 
pouch.  The  derrick  stopped  with  a  jerk  on 
the  cable.  The  chain  stuck  in  the  cogs  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  little  engine,  snuffing 
and  pouting  in  the  shed  below,  strained 
in  vain  to  move  them.  The  engineer  shut 
off  the  steam,  ran  out,  looked  up  at  the 
derrick  lodged  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above.     The  man  in  it  looked  down. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  screamed. 

"Chain's  locked  somewhere  !"  yelled  the 
engineer. 

From  all  directions  the  quarrymen 
gathered,  shouting  and  gesticulating  to 
the  man  swinging  in  the  derrick.  His 
head  bobbed,  he  was  seen  to  stand  up  and 
sway  from  side  to  side,  shaking  the  chains 
that  held  the  derrick  to  the  rod  above  it. 


"It's  comhr  on  him,  the  dizzy  fear," 
said  one. 

"He'll  leap  in  a  minute!"  said  another. 
"They  all  do  it.  A  man  can't  be  brave 
with  nothin'  under  him  but  a  thousand 
feet  of  atmosphere !" 

"That  chain's  locked  not  five  inches 
above  his  head.  All  he's  got  to  do  is  to 
reach  up  and  pull  the  link  straight." 

"He'll  never  do  it — lost  his  head. 
Fixin'  to  jump!" 

At  this  moment  Jeff,  clad  in  a  sleeve- 
less undervest  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  the 
pallor  of  gray  slate  dust  covering  his 
black  face,  advanced  to  the  cable,  holding 
his  arms  half  crooked,  as  if  he  had  but 
recently  ceased  to  use  them  as  forelegs, 
lifted  his  head  and  called  up  to  the  panic- 
stricken  victim. 

"Wait!    I'mcomin'!" 

Then  a  hundred  men  witnessed  the  as- 
tonishing sight  of  Jeff  walking  easily  up 
the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the 
mountain,  hand  over  hand  on  the  cable, 
one  foot  on  either  side  of  it,  stepping 
along  straight  up  like  a  huge,  black,  long- 
legged  fly  without  wings. 

There  was  a  period  of  suspense,  when 
minutes  hung  back  and  made  hours. 
Those  who  watched,  strained,  bent 
double,  groaned,  as  the  negro  climbed 
steadily  on,  never  pausing  to  rest  or  to 
get  his  wind.  The  Welshman  declared 
afterward  that  he  could  see  a  broad  smile 
that  slit  Jeff's  face  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
that  he  distinctly  heard  him  snicker  as  he 
showed  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  der- 
rick. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fellow 
fainted  as  Jeff  stepped  into  the  thing, 
straddled  his  limp  body,  reached  up  and 
pulled  the  link  in  the  chain  straight.  Im- 
mediately they  slid  slowly  down  the  cable 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  quarrymen  below. 
Jeff  looked  at  the  men,  nearly  all  white, 
as  if  he  thought  they  must  be  fools,  took 
up  his  drill  and  went  back  to  his  place, 
where  he  had  been  tamping  down  a 
charge  of  dynamite  when  the  confusion 
over  the  derrick  arose.  In  fact,  he  was 
right.  Nature  creates  different  standards 
of  courage  for  different  men.  The  ab- 
original ancestor  of  Jeff  was  doubtless 
what  scientists  call  a  "sport,"  who  had 
sprung  from  a  line  of  beings  that  did 
much  climbing  and  swinging  by  their 
forelegs.  But  your  white  man  was  an- 
other kind  of  spirit.    His  aboriginal  fam- 
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ily  must  have  come  up  out  of  the  sea, 
bleached,  softer,  easily  dissolved  from 
one  race  into  another,  brave,  with  a 
windy,  staring  courage,  and  mild,-  like 
the  waves  in  gentle  weather.  The  seat 
of  his  courage  is  never  to  be  found  in  his 
forelegs,  nor  anywhere  in  him,  if  you 
take  his  feet  off  of  a  solid  foundation. 
He  is  Antaeus  with  a  stone  bruise  on  his 
heel  in  midair,  where  Jeff  was  much  more 
at  home  in  his  sensations. 

But,  coming  back  to  Jeff,  on  this  day 
of  which  I  have  written  Brandon  had  its 
first  real  sense  of  him.  And  Brandon 
was  alarmed.  To  have  a  brave  man  in 
your  midst  whose  courage  is  intelligent, 
developed,  say,  even  by  the  exigencies  of 
war,  is  one  thing,  but  to  have  one  whose 
courage  is  natural,  not  intelligent,  nor 
limited  by  any  sense  of  fear  or  danger,  is 
another  thing  altogether.  One  might  as 
well  get  a  goodnatured  jungle  cat  and 
turn  it  out  in  the  community.  So  long 
as  things  went  to  suit  it  all  would  be  well, 
but  if  ever  they  did  not?  That  was  the 
question.  It  was  known  to  the  authori- 
ties that  Jeff  was  a  drunkard,  that  he 
gambled,  that  he  beat  his  wife  and  occa- 
sionally "cut"  another  negro,  but  these 
were  characteristics  of  a  race,  not  of  him 
in  particular.  But  this  nerve  which  en- 
abled him  to  bend  his  back,  walk  a  thou- 
sand feet  up  the  perpendicular  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  have  so  little  idea  of  his 
own  performance  that  he  could  snicker 
in  the  face  of  a  frightened  white  man  at 
the  top,  required  consideration.  There  is 
a  high  tariff  on  some  kinds  of  courage. 

Up  to  this  time  Brandon  had  not  had 
even  a  "calaboose,"  much  less  a  jail.  The 
jail  was  ten  miles  away,  at  the  county 
seat.  But  it  was  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  town 
council  that  a  calaboose  should  be  imme- 
diately erected  in  Brandon. 

This  building  was  a  queer  affair,  and 
gives  an  adenuate  impression  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  the  citizens  of  that  place.  You 
may  see  it  there  to  this  day — a  concrete 
box  about  the  size  of  a  pig  pen  with  a 
tin  roof,  with  the  names  of  the  council, 
mayor  and  marshal  scratched  on  it  while 
the  cement  was  soft.  Tt  is  a  kind  of 
monument  to  their  simplicity.  In  the 
lower  corner  on  the  back  side,  which 
faced  upon  the  creek,  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  concrete,  ragged,  round,  and  of  suffi- 


cient size  to  permit  the  passing  of  a  man's 
body  thru  it.  The  place  has  been  patched, 
of  course,  but  you  will  easily  distinguish 
the  new  cement  from  the  old.  This  hole 
was  made  by  Jeff  one  Saturday  ni^ht  be- 
tween twelve  and  two  o'clock.  At  all 
times  he  was  a  raging  lion  about  his  own 
fireside,  but  more  so  on  Saturday  night, 
when,  hot  with  drink  and  suspicion,  he 
would  suddenly  leap  to  his  feet,  where 
he  had  been  squatting  with  some  other 
negro  in  a  crap  game,  maybe  in  the  en- 
gine shed  at  the  quarry,  rake  up  all  the 
nickels  and  dimes  in  sight,  and  take  his 
departure,  growling  dreadful  threats. 

This  meant  that  he  had  reached  that 
stage  of  intoxication  where  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Moll  had  a  lover.  He  would 
stride  along,  a  blacker  shadow  against  the 
dark  hill,  creep  up  to  the  back  of  his 
cabin,  bend  first  one  red  eye  and  then  the 
other  to  some  crack  between  the  logs,  and 
stare  in.  Usually  he  would  see  his  four 
children  asleep  upon  the  pallet  in  the  cor- 
ner and  Moll  squatting  Indian  fashion 
before  the  fire,  with  that  long  look  in  her 
eyes  as  if  she  saw  a  path  thru  all  the  for- 
ests in  the  world.  She  always  sat  thus 
when  Jeff  was  late.  She  probably  pre- 
ferred to  take  her  beating  before  retiring. 
Or  it  may  be  that  she  enjoyed  a  high 
mood  upon  such  occasions.  Women  often 
do  when  they  are  about  to  suffer  some- 
thing. 

What  Jeff  wanted  to  know  was  whv 
she  sat  up.  For  whom  did  she  wait  ?  In 
any  case,  he  would  go  in  and  attend  to 
her!  The  next  moment  he  would  dash 
the  door  open,  the  blaze  of  the  fire  would 
blow  this  way  and  that  in  the  chimney,  a 
little  puff  of  smoke  would  lose  its  wav 
and  dart  out  into  the  room.  Moll  would 
lower  her  head,  throw  up  her  elbow  to 
ward  off  the  blow  without  ever  looking 
around.  In  a  few  minutes  the  business 
would  be  over.  Jeff  would  fling  himself, 
grumbling  righteously,  across  the  bed, 
with  the  drunken  uneasiness  of  a  man 
who  must  excuse  himself  for  the  duty  he 
had  just  performed.  He  held  with  Caesar 
that  such  a  man's  wife  must  be  above 
suspicion,  altho  he  was  not  able  to  quote 
this  excellent  authority  upon  female  vir- 
tue. When  she  heard  him  snoring  Moll 
would  creep  around  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bed  and  lie  down  beside  him. 

But  on  this  particular  Saturday  night 
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he  had  come  upon  his  wife  actually  leav- 
ing the  cabin.  She  was  really  going  to 
the  woodpile  for  a  log  for  the  fire.  But 
how  was  Jeff,  being  drunk,  to  know  this, 
even  if  she  had  told  him?  The  affair 
would  have  progressed  and  ended  as 
usual  if  he  had  found  her  in  the  house, 
but.  being  in  the  open,  the  Indian  in  Moll 
took  to  her  heels.  She  made  no  noise 
about  it,  but  she  ran  with  the  fleetness  of 
her  race.  JefT  stumbled  after  her.  He 
was  not  at  his  best,  owing  to  the  liquor 
he  had  drunk,  or  he  could  have  overtaken 
her.  As  it  was,  the  marshal  of  Brandon, 
making  his  last  round  for  the  night,  was 
astonished  when  a  woman  ran  past  him, 
her  long  black  hair  streaming  behind  her. 
and  her  garments  flapping  about  her  like 
frightened  wings.  He  looked  back,  saw 
Jeff  following!".  He  thrust  out  his  foot 
and  tripped  him.  A  crack  on  the  head 
with  his  club  made  it  easy  to  handcuff  and 
bind  him.  The  calaboose  was  only  a  few 
yards  distant.  He  dragged  his  prisoner 
to  it  and  thrust  him  in  before  he  entirely 
regained  consciousness.  Moll  turned  the 
next  corner  and  paused.  She  had  really 
been  almost  enjoying  the  race.  Now  she 
missed  the  familiar  fury  of  Jeff's  drunken 
footsteps.  She  was  alarmed.  She  went 
back  and  beheld  the  marshal  locking  the 
door  of  the  calaboose.  She  understood. 
All  her  wifely  devotion  was  aroused.  She 
would  have  rescued  him  if  the  little 
guardhouse  had  been  an  ironside.  All 
virtuous  women  are  queer  about  their  un- 
virtuous  husbands.  They  practise  more 
loyalty  to  them  than  others  get  the  on- 
portunity  to  practise. for  good  husbands. 
Moll  sped  with  double  fleetness  back  to 
her  cabin,  chose  an  axe  and  a  crowbar, 
and  returned  to  the  calaboose.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time  she  had  made  the 
opening  that  has  ever  since  been  credit- 
ed to  the  prowess  of  Jeff.  She  crawled 
thru  it,  cut  the  rope  that  bound  his  legs, 
helped  him  out,  and  they  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  filing  off  his  handcuffs. 

These  incidents  will  give  you  some  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  Jeff. 
But  I  am  coming  now  to  the  events  which 
really  distinguished  him  as  a  father,  as  a 
member  of  society,  and  as  a  servant  of 
God.  For  you  never  can  tell  whom  the 
Lord  will  choose  for  His  anointed.  You 
can  only  make  sure  that  it  will  not  be  a 


Pharisee,  but  never  that  it  will  not  be 
some  great  chief  of  sinners. 

As  his  sons  reached  manhood  they  be- 
came replicas  of  Jeff  in  that  they  were 
drunkards  and  gamblers.  But  they 
avoided  labor  as  a  bondage  unnecessarv. 
Jeff  accepted  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  he  had  the  same  Old  Testament  ideas 
about  taking  care  of  his  daughters  that 
he  had  shown  toward  his  wife.  Pie  was 
resolved  that  they  should  be  virtuous. 

Mary,  the  elder  girl,  endured  his  tyr- 
anny as  long  as  she  could,  then  she  went 
astray.  The  trouble  with  Jeff  was  that 
he  was  an  ascetic  for  his  womankind,  and, 
since  he  permitted  no  opportunities  for 
Mary  to  get  a  husband,  she  took  a  lover 
secretly,  a  young  quarryman  as  worth- 
less and  as  dissolute  as  her  father. 

In  his  later  years,  since  Moll  had 
grown  old  and  wrinkled,  his  heart  often 
failed  him  on  Saturday  nights.  He  had 
lost  interest  in  protecting  and  chastising 
her.  His  ferocity  and  suspicions  were 
now  transferred  to  Mary  and  Nannie, 
his  two  daughters. 

Late  one  afternoon  Jeff  came  in  in 
time  to  miss  Mary,  who  had  gone  to 
meet  her  lover.  Moll,  like  many  another 
old  and  innocent  mother,  never  suspect- 
ed a  lover,  but  Jeff,  being  still  too  much 
of  a  man  for  innocency,  understood. 

He  went  out,  sat  on  the  doorstep  and 
waited. 

"Whar  is  yo'  been?"  he  demanded  a 
few  minutes  later,  when  the  girl  ap- 
peared, walking  hurriedly. 

"To  town,"  she  stammered,  beginning 
to  tremble. 

"No  yo'  ain't  been  to  no  town ;  yo' 
been  to  the  quarry." 

She  stood  before  him,  silent,  tall,  red- 
brown,  with  her  mother's  forest-clear 
eyes  fixed  in  wide  terror  upon  his  face 
and  holding  to  a  little  fold  of  her  cotton 
dress  in  each  nervous  hand. 

Jeff  arose,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  suf- 
fused with  blood,  bent  forward,  looked 
her  over  up  and  down,  measured  her 
line  for  line,  and  reached  the  right  con- 
clusion. And  here  you  come  upon  a  fact 
worth  setting  down,  that  a  father,  anv 
kind  of  a  father,  loves  his  female  off- 
sprine  more  than  he  does  the  female 
who  is  his  wife.  The  former  is  kin  to 
him,  blood  of  him,  you  understand.     He 
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protects  her  differently  for  that  reason, 
while  in  the  latter  he  protects  only  his 
honor  by  holding  her  accountable  for  it. 
Moll,  inside  the  cabin,  flattened  herself 
against  the  wall  during  this  inquisition, 
staring  fearfully  at  her  daughter  thru  the 
open  doorway.  She  expected,  when  she 
understood  the  girl's  condition,  which 
was  now  apparent  to  her  for  the  first 
time,  that  Jeff  would  kill  her.  She  knew 
that  this  would  have  been  her  own  fate. 
Her  standard  of  estimating  the  human 
male  was  wrong,  therefore  she  was  mis- 
taken. 

"I  know  who  yo'  been  meetin'.  I  seen 
him  lookin'  at  yo  when  yo'  brung  my 
dinner  pail  to  the  quarry  t'other  day. 
And  I'm  goin'  t'  tend  to  him  tonight !" 

All  this  he  said  with  his  bloodshotten 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  with  his  huge 
black  hands  knotted,  his  arms  crooked 
and  his  powerful  shoulders  drawn  up  till 
his  head  looked  like  an  immense  terra- 
pin's sticking  out  between  them.  The 
girl  dropped  upon  the  ground  where  she 
stood,  covering  her  head  with  her  arms. 
He  stepped  over  her  as  if  she  had  been 
some  kind  of  refuse.  The  next  moment 
Nanny,  coming  from  the  spring  with  a 
bucket  of  water,  met  him  running  down 
the  path  feeling  the  edge  of  a  long  knife 
with  his  thick  black  thumb.  He  left  off 
long  enough  to  slap  her,  then  ran  on.  It 
was  just  as  well  to  be  beforehand  with 
this  punishing  of  your  female.  They 
were  sure  to  betray  you  sooner  or  later, 
anyhow.  This  was  the  translation  of  the 
blow. 

There  was  at  this  very  time  a  revival  in 
progress  at  the  colored  Streaking  Head 
Baptist  Church  in  Brandon.  What  the 
significance  of  this  term  means  I  am  un- 
able to  tell,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
still  in  Brandon  a  colored  Baptist  church 
where  a  large  membership  worships  God 
according  to  the  tenets  of  the  "Streaking 
Heads,"  whatever  these  may  be.  It 
stands  high  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
among  the  pines,  brown  and  ugly,  with 
a  sort  of  pigeon  house  steeple  balanced 
upon  the  front  gable. 

Jeff  concealed  himself  in  the  adjacent 
pine  thicket  and  watched  the  congrega- 
tion gather.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and 
the  crowd  was  unusually  large.  He  felt 
singularly  at  home  and  peaceful,  like  a 
man   who   has   at  last   found   his   native 


element  and  his  natural  vocation.  Lying 
flat  upon  the  ground,  belly  down,  head 
lifted,  eyes  fixed  upon  the  yellow  oblong- 
square  of  light,  darkened  every  moment 
by  the  form  of  some  man  or  woman  en- 
tering the  door  of  the  church,  he  watched 
and  waited.  Coming  from  far  away 
he  heard  a  strangely  soothing  sound, 
the  chorus  of  the  jungle,  that  African 
forest  that  lay  so  deep  in  his  own  breast. 
He  was  the  king  of  that  land,  the  hus- 
band of  many  wives,  all  virtuous,  the 
father  of  many  daughters,  all  chaste. 

Time  passed.  It  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  when  he  was  aroused  from  this 
savagely  royal  reverie  by  the  noise  of 
singing  and  shouting  in  the  church.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  a  certain  thing 
to  do.  He  arose,  gripped  his  long  knife 
firmly  and-  crept  to  the  door  of  the 
church  and  looked  in  carefully,  search- 
ingly.  He  wished  to  make  sure.  It  is 
wrong  not  to  be  particular  when  you 
choose  the  victim  of  such  wrath.  He 
could  see  women  leaping  to  their  feet, 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  aisles,  shout- 
ing "Glory!  glory!  glory!"  and  slapping 
their  hands  together.  He  saw  the  black 
polls  of  many  men  motionless — negro 
men  never  shout.  He  observed  the 
"mourners'  bench"  with  its  heavy  freight 
of  penitents,  the  women  swaying  to  and 
fro  on  it,  the  men  sitting  beside  them  in 
deep  dejection.  He  heard  the  wild  mel- 
ody of  the  hymn  above  the  uproar  of 
the  shouting  women  and  wailing  peni- 
tents : 

"An'   de  prodigal  son  come  home  by  hisself, 

by  hisself,  by  hisself, 
An'  de  prodigal  son  come  home  by  hisself,  by 

hisself,  by  hisself !" 

Each  stanza  rolled  forth  louder  and 
louder  until  it  became  an  unearthly  cry, 
woeful  and  terrible. 

During  a  pause  in  the  singing  he  saw 
the  preacher,  an  old  man  with  cotton- 
white  wool  and  beard  and  glistening 
black  face,  swaying  with  outstretched 
hands  to  the  congregation,  crying: 

"Ain't  dar  another  brick  dat's  willin' 
to  fly  out  of  Satan's  wall  tonight?"  he 
cried. 

Sure  enough  the  brick  moved.  An- 
other prodigal  arose  and  started  home 
by  himself.  This  was  a  tall,  slim,  young 
mulatto  man,  seated  far  back  in  the 
church  until  now.     He  had  escaped  the 
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searching  eyes  at  the  door,  but  at  the 
moment  when  he  stepped  into  the  aisle 
with  bowed  head  and  advanced  toward 
the  ■"mourners'  bench"  there  was  a  fear- 
ful apparition  behind  him.  The  gigantic 
figure  of  Jeff  slid  in  out  of  the  dark, 
ills  black  face  was  rigid  with  fury,  his 
lip  curled  up,  showing  a  row  of  wide 
white  teeth.  He  was  in  his  quarry 
clothes,  half  naked  to  the  waist,  grimy, 
bareheaded,  carrying  a  long  knife  in  his 
hand.  And  he  came  in  bent  nearly 
double,  creeping  swiftly,  having  closed 
and  locked  the  door  as  he  entered.  The 
curious,  silent  backward  look  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  instant  of  time  caused  the 
prodigal  to  look  back.  Then  the  awful 
chase  began.  The  young  man  leaped  in 
the  air  and  fled  down  one  aisle  between 
the  astonished  mourners  and  the  still 
more  astonished  preacher,  up  the  other 
aisle,  Jeff  springing  along  behind  him. 
Both  were  silent,  both  intent,  the  one 
upon  escape,  the  other  upon  vengeance. 
As  he  passed  it,  the  mulatto  gave  the 
door  a  wrench,  found  it  fastened  and  be- 
gan his  second  circuit  of  the  church 
amid  indescribable  pandemonium.  Some, 
not  recognizing  Jeff  in  the  distorted  fea- 
tures of  the  man  who  brandished  his 
knife,  thought  the  devil  had  appeared 
among  them.  Women  screamed  and 
blocked  the  aisle,  men  leaped  thru  the 
open  windows,  yelling  as  they  ran. 
Mary's  lover  followed  this  example  just 
in  time.  But  he  was  not  able  to  elude 
Jeff,  who  followed  immediately  after 
him.  For  one  moment  longer  the  two 
men  were  visible  as  they  ran  down  thru 
the  pines  and  shot  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  terrible  figures  in  the  moonlight. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  issue  of  that 
chase.  Some  declared  that  they  had 
heard  a  frightful  scream  not  five  minutes 
after  they  disappeared.  Jeff  declared 
next  day  at  the  quarry  that  the  man  had 
"got  away  from  him."  No  one  ques- 
tioned him  further.  It  was  understood 
that  whatever  happened  he  was  entitled 
to  his  vengeance. 

In  any  case  Jeff  appeared  at  his  cabin 
door  in  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing as  calm  and  peaceful  as  if  he  had 
wrestled  with  an  angel  all  night  and  had 
got  the  proper  victory.  Never  before 
had  his  family  seen  him  in  such  a  mood, 
gentle  with  a  kind  of  wisdom,  as  if  God 


had  just  informed  him  of  something. 
He  went  in  and  found  Mary  and  Moll 
sitting  side  by  side  before  the  open  win- 
dow. They  had  not  lain  down  during 
the  night.  They  had  exchanged  no  con- 
fidences. Their  silence  belonged  to 
those  great  scriptures  of  sorrow  and  sus- 
pense to  which  women  in  every  clime 
and  of  all  ages  have  contributed  so 
much. 

Jeff  looked  at  them,  then  he  went  back 
into  the  shed  room  and  called  his  two 
sons  who  were  sleeping  there.  He  or- 
dered them  to  dress  and  come  in  to  him. 
Next  he  awakened  Nanny,  asleep  on  the 
pallet  beside  her  mother,  and  when  the 
entire  family  was  gathered  before  him 
Jeff  delivered  himself  of  a  remarkable 
speech  and  ascended  in  the  scale  of 
things  accordingly.  He  went  to  the 
bucket  on  the  shelf  beside  the  door, 
dipped  up  a  gourdful  of  water  and 
drank  it.  He  replaced  his  large  knife 
upon  the  ledge  of  board  above  the  door, 
leaned  against  the  jamb  of  it,  and  said 
slowly,  like  a  judge  giving  a  sentence 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal : 

"Yo'  all  know  that  Mary  has  dis- 
graced herself  and  us,  and  she  has  to 
take  her  punishment.  From  this  day  she 
ain't  to  go  no  further  from  this  house 
than  the  shadow  of  it  reaches  on  the 
grass,  and  she's  got  to  serve  us  and  wait 
on  us.  She's  got  to  do  the  work  while  we 
sets  down.  That's  right  after  what  she's 
done.  But  she's  my  child  an'  if  ary  one 
of  yo'  pints  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her,  if 
yo'  so  much  as  names  her  shame  to  her, 
I'll  kill  the  one  that  does  it,  so  help  me 
God!" 

He  looked  from  face  to  face  and 
raised  his  arm  with  a  solemnly  menacing 
gesture. 

All  this  time  old  Moll  had  sat  with  her 
back  to  him,  to  all  in  the  room,  gazing 
out  of  the  window.  She  did  not  move. 
The  young  men  arose  and  went  out, 
Nanny  stared  from  one  to  the  other ;  but 
Mary  lifted  herself  with  downcast  eyes 
from  the  chair  where  she  had  sat  so  long 
that  her  limbs  were  stiff  and  began  to 
prepare  the  morning  meal. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  her  terrible 
bondage,  which  lasted  for  many  a  year 
after  the  coming  of  her  still-born  child. 
Nanny  grew  up  and  married.  The 
young  men  ran  away  to  escape  arrest  for 
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their  crimes  and  were  heard  of  no  more,  delivering  them  again  washed  and  ironed. 
And  from  that  day  old  Moll  never  per-  He  drank  occasionally  when  he  had  the 
formed  another  task  for  her  family.  You  means  with  which  to  purchase  liquor,  bur 
might  say  that  she  returned  to  her  tribe,  privately,  like  a  man  who  does  not  trust  a 
that  she  dismissed  Jeff  and  his  children  loosened  tongue.  Sometimes  when  he 
from  her  mind.  She  wandered  at  will  was  very  drunk  he  made  a  secret  pilgrim- 
day  and  night  in  the  woods  and  fields,  age  to  a  certain  ravine  upon  the  far  side 
Her  husband  no  longer  challenged  her  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  bulge  in  the 
liberty.  You  do  not  run  after  an  old  bottom  of  it  about  the  length  of  a  man's 
broken  gourd  when  it  falls  and  rolls  grave,  covered  for  many  a  day  with  a 
down  the  hill.  There  is  no  doubt  but  suspiciously  luxuriant  growth  of  bram- 
that  she  suffered  more  on  account  of  the  bles,  as  if  the  soil  beneath  was  surpass- 
shame  of  Mary  than  any  other  member  ingly  fertile.  He  would  sit  down  and 
of  the  family.  For,  you  understand,  she  stare  at  this  spot  a  while,  until  he  was 
was  clean  beyond  mere  chastity.  She  drunken  to  insensibility. 
had  been  purified  a  thousand  times  be-  Now,  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
neath  Jeff's  scourging  hands.  No  nun  young  white  man  in  Brandon  who  was 
could  have  achieved  in  self-imposed  pen-  called  a  humorist  and  supported  his  repu- 
ances  such  awful  sanctity  as  this  of  the  tation  with  practical  jokes.  It  was  a 
old  wife  and  mother  who  had  suffered  mistake,  of  course.  He  was  simply  a 
all  things  in  silence.  Many  a  night  she  brute  with  teeth  to  his  smiles  that  were 
might  have  been  seen  squatting  Indian  as  cruel  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar, 
fashion  before  a  fire  of  blazing  sticks  in  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  One 
the  pines  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  star-  day  when  this  man  had  been  hunting,  as 
ing  before  her  in  the  hot  coals  as  if  she  he  was  coming  out  of  the  woods  he  saw 
were  in  the  spirit  with  her  fathers.  It  Jeff  hoeing  corn  in  his  field.  He  con- 
came  to  this,  that  Jeff  was  afraid  of  her,  cealed  himself  in  a  deep  gulley  near  by 
not  physically,  but  religiously.  She  had  and,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  negro 
changed  into  an  old,  mysterious  burning  chopping  above,  he  called  out  in  an  awful 
bush  upon  his  path,  and  he  deferred  to  voice: 

her  timidly,  like  the  unsightly  anchorite  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee !     Go  and 

of  some  sibyl.  preach  my  gospel !" 

You   could  not  have  told  which  was  The  old  man  (for  he  was  now  nearlv 

the  most  tragic  figure  in  this  wretched  sixty  years  of  age)  paused,  took  off  his 

cabin,  the  young  Magdalene,  slaving  in  hat,   looked  up  at  the  bright  June  sky, 

awful  fear  of  her  father ;  the  old  wife,  over  the  field  in  every  direction,  and  then 

silenced    and    wrinkled,    superior    to    all  went  on  with  his  hoeing.     He  thought  he 

fear;  or  the  man   himself,   risen  to  the  had  been  dreaming.     But  again,  louder 

dignity  of  taking  and  making  a  human  than  before,  he  heard  the  same  voice,  very 

sacrifice  of  the  man  who  had  dishonored  near  him : 

his  house.  "Jeff,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  !     Go 

But  this  was  the  state  of  affairs   for  and  preach  my  gospel !" 

some  years  after  the  events  I  have  men-  He  stood  still,  listening-.   The  sweat  ran 

tioned.     Then    one   of  those   things   oc-  down  his  face. 

curred,  ludicrous  in  its  intent,  sublime  in  For  the  third  time  he  heard  the  mirac- 

its  consequences.  ulons  reprieve,  the  incredible  command. 

After  Mary's  trouble  Jeff  gave  up  his  He  could  doubt  no  longer.     He  dropped 

place  at  the  quarry.    A  man  does  not  like  the  handle  of  his  hoe.   raised   his  arms 

to  work  with  other  men  when  his  dauefh-  high  above  his  head,  and  cried  : 

ter  has  become  the  mother  of  one  of  their  "Oh,    Lawd,    Gawd.    Master,    T'm    so 

chance  children.     He  rented  a  field  and  thankful,  I'm  so  thankful !     T  made  sho  T 

eked  out  half  a  living  on  it.     This  was  was  damned   for  what  I'd  done!"       He 

enough,  because  Mary  began  to  take  in  fell  upon  his  knees. 

washing  for  the  white  people,  and  really  Tt  was  a  good   joke,  of  course.      The 

sunnorted  what  was  left  of  the  family  in  man     in    the    gulley    laughed     until     he 

this  way.      Tt  was  the  charge  Jeff  made  gasped.     He  held  his  sides  and  snickered, 

for  bringing  in  the  soiled  garments  and  He  held  his  nose  to  keep  from  snorting 
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and  thus  betraying  himself,  which  was 
fortunate.  For  Jeff,  unsuspecting,  left 
his  hoe  where  it  lay  and  went  to  proclaim 
his  redemption.  He  ran  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  telling  how  he  had  been  redeemed 
and  called  to  preach.  No  one  doubted  his 
story.  Every  negro  has  more  faith  than 
common  sense,  and  Jeff  never  questioned 
his  ability  to  do  what  had  been  required 
of  him.  He  arranged  with  the  pastor  of 
the  "Streaking  Head  Baptist  Church"  to 
fill  the  pulpit  the  following  Sunday.  And 
he  undoubtedly  filled  it  to  overflowing. 
The  people  came  from  far  and  near  to 
hear  the  man  who  had  got  such  a  direct 
call  to  the  ministry,  and  with  one  accord 
it  was  agreed  that  such  another  sermon 
had  never  been  heard  in  that  place.  It  is 
a  fact,  Jeff  was  inspired  by  his  faith,  and 
he  had  a  liberty  in  his  deliverance  that 
many  a  prelate  might  have  coveted.  He 
gave  his  experience,  described  such  ago- 
nies of  the  soul  as  one  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve him  capable  of  suffering.  Then, 
amid  the  shouts  of  hysterical  women  and 
the  groans  of  men,  he  described  his  re- 


demption in  the  sweet  June  field,  stand- 
ing waist  high  in  the  corn,  like  a  swim- 
mer in  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Years  have  past  since  that  day.  Moll, 
after  accepting  her  husband's  conversion 
with  the  same  patient  enigmatical  silence 
with  which  she  endured  his  crimes  and 
cruelty,  was  gathered  to  her  fathers. 
Mary  also  past,  having  served  her  long 
sentence  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the 
last.  But  Jeff  still  lives,  an  old,  with- 
ered, bent,  black  Timothy,  who  wanders 
from  town  to  town  preaching  the  gospel 
with  ever-increasing  fervor.  The  Lord 
has  blessed  him  and  caused  his  face  to 
shine  upon  him  as  graciously  as  if  his 
"call"  to  the  ministry  had  not  been  a  prac- 
tical joke.  Faith  is  a  great  thing,  greater 
than  love,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  the  one  amazing  experience 
in  a  man's  life  that  can  literally  change  it 
from  the  way  of  darkness  to  the  way  of 
light.  It  works  a  miracle  inevitably  ac- 
cording to  law,  which  neither  scientists 
nor  philosophers  can  explain. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


True  Progressives 

BY  AMOS  R.  WELLS 


There  are  who  tread  the  grooves  of  time, 

With  clumsy  steps  and  slow, 
Whose  filmed  eyes  behold  no  crime, 

Whose  ears  are  deaf  to  wo, 
Whose  feet  are  plodding  to  the  rime .      • 

"It  always  has  been  so." 

And  those  there  are  whose  pulses  thrill 

With  high  adventurous  life, 
A-leap  to  master  any  ill, 

A-thirst  for  noble  strife, 
Their  thoughts  alert  with  trenchant  skill, 

Their  speech  a  cutting  knife. 

They  traffic  not  with  gain  or  ease, 

They  pay  no  pledge  to  fear ; 
While  men  they  pain  or  men  they  please, 

They  hold  a  steady  spear ; 
Nor  dally  with  the  golden  keys 

That  foulnesses  ensmear. 


They  meet,  and  spirits  join  in  one; 

They  call,  and  armies  rise; 
They  march,  and  triumph  like  the  sun 

Athwart  the  welcoming  skies ; 
They  strike,  and  shades  of  evil  run, 

The  heart  of  evil  dies. 

They  ever  know  a  better  morn, 

And  hail  a  happier  day; 
For  them  the  times  are  newly  born. 

The  year  is  always  May; 
Thru  cheers  or  hisses,  palm  or  thorn, 

They  keep  a  sturdy  wa>. 

Thus  brother-hearted,  hand  and  glove, 

Right  merrily  they  go ; 
For  they  are  swift  in  what  they  love, 

And  strong  in  what  they  know ; 
Their  faith  is  aye  in  God  above, 

Their  trust  in  men  below. 

AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 


Literature 


War  and  Peace 

It  is  rare  that  we  have  on  hand  two 
books  in  such  complete  contrast  as 
Homer  Lea's  The  Day  of  the  Saxon1 
and  David  Starr  Jordan's  Unseen  Em- 
pire.2 President  Jordan  regards  war 
and  the  preparation  for  war  as  wasteful, 
unnatural  and  absurd.  General  Lea 
looks  upon  k  as  a  normal  and  necessary 
form  of  the  perpetual  struggle  of  na- 
tions. It  is  the  measure  of  their  great- 
ness, the  assurance  of  their  success. 

"Militancy  is  the  palladium  God  gives  once 
to  each  race.  It  is  His  token  of  their 
equality."  "Individual  strife  is  the  epitome  of 
selfishness ;  war  a  gigantic  altruism.  Nations 
as  individuals  exist  always  in  a  state  of 
potential  combat.  The  degree  of  combative 
potentiality  merges  unperceived  from  the 
passive,  which  we  call  peace,  to  the  active, 
which  is  known  as  war.  War  exists  long  be- 
fore the  public  consciousness  is  aware  of  it, 
since  nations,  especially  those  in  a  low  state 
of  militancy,  conceal  from  themselves  as  long 
as  possible  this  transition.  The  dead  may  be 
upon  the  field  before  they  acknowledge  it,  yet 
they  have  in  reality  been  at  war  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time." 

General  Lea  writes  in  a  dogmatic  and 
epigrammatic  style  that  gives  to  his  ideas 
more  effectiveness  than  in  our  opinion 
they  deserve  by  reason  of  their  validity. 
In  his  previous  volume,  "The  Valor  of 
Ignorance,"  he  declaimed  against  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  the  American  people 
and  prophesied  the  invasion  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Japanese.  In  the  present 
volume  he  strives  to  show  that  the  fall 
of  the  British  Empire — or  in  words  he 
uses  as  synonymous,  the  ruin  of  the 
Saxon  race — is  inevitable.  "Saxon"  in 
his  sense  by  no  means  includes  the  Sax- 
ons. Altho  much  of  his  argument  is 
based  upon  conceptions  of  racial  purity, 
unity  and  characteristics,  yet  he  disre- 
gards real  ethnic  relationships  and  han- 
dles the  accidental  political  divisions  as 
the  factors  in  the  struggle.  Of  Eng- 
land's three  foes,  Russia,  Japan  and  Ger- 

'The  Day  of  the  Saxon.  By  Homer  Lea.  New 
York:    Harper    &   Bros.      $1.80. 

'Unseen  Empire.  A  Study  of  the  Plight  of  Nations 
That  Do  Not  Pay  Their  Debts.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
$1.25. 


many,  whose  lines  of  attack  he  considers, 
he  regards  Germany  as  the  most  danger- 
ous. And  here,  altho  we  do  not  in  the 
least  share  his  belief  that  war  between 
these  countries  is  either  right  or  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  confest  that  his  analysis 
of  the  situation  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, for  the  growing  stress  between  Ger- 
.many  and  England  affords  not  a  little 
support  to  his  theory  of  the  irrepressible 
conflict  of  convergent  nations.  His  con- 
clusion, exprest  as  usual  in  the  abstract 
form  of  universal  principles,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  German  Empire  is  less  in  area  than 
the  single  State  of  Texas,  while  the  Saxon 
race  claims  political  dominion  over  one-half 
the  landed  surface  of  the  earth  and  over  all 
its  ocean  wastes.  Yet  the  German  Empire 
possesses  a  greater  revenue  than  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  is  the  richest  nation  in  produc- 
tivity, and  possesses  a  population  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  actual 
military  power  is  manifoldly  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  Saxon  race.  Germany  is 
so  tightly  encircled  by  the  Saxon  race  that  it 
cannot  make  even  a  tentative  extension  of 
its  territory  or  political  sovereignty  over 
non-Saxon  states  without  endangering  the 
integrity  of  the  Saxon  world. 

"As  it  is  essential  to  the  future  greatness 
of  Germany  to  destroy  Saxon  sovereignty 
and  grow  great  upon  its  ruins,  so  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  British  nation  to  arrest  or 
destroy  German  power.  .  .  .  When  the 
convergence  of  two  races  reaches  the  degree 
of  acuteness  now  existing  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Teuton,  it  invariably  results  in  war. 
There  is  no  instance  in  history  where  the 
political  relationship  of  two  races  approxi- 
mating that  which  now  exists  between  the 
British  _  and  German  Empires — where  one 
exerts  its  utmost  to  prepare  for  war  and  the 
other,  by  evasion  and  subterfuge,  seeks  its 
postponement— did  not  result  in  one  of  those 
decisive  wars  which  mark  with  fatal  invaria- 
bility the  end  of  the  unmartial  race." 

While  the  present  reviewer  makes  no 
pretense  to  being  a  strategist,  he  must 
say  that  he  finds  absurd  the  author's  ad- 
vice that  Great  Britain  should  abandon 
her  "silver  streak"  line  of  defense  and 
establish  herself  on  the  Continent  bv  seiz- 
ing Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark. 

Very  curiously  Ibis  most  militant  of 
militarists  was  educated  in  the  institution 
presided  over  by  the  apostle  of  peace  and 
anti-imperialism  who  writes  The  Unseen 
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Empire,  and  in  this  volume  we  find  the 

following  apposite  footnote. 

"Among  the  really  sincere  creators  of  war 
scares,  and  there  are  such,  'General'  Homer 
Lea.  author  of  the  'Valor  of  Ignorance,' 
stands  in  a  class  by  himself.  Born  in  Denver 
in  1876,  a  sophomore  at  Stanford  University 
in  1900,  a  boy  with  dreams  of  empire,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Canton,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  some  secret  society  of  agitators.  'Un- 
dersized and  frail,  the  little  General  in  uni- 
form of  his  own  devising,  overburdened  by 
his  spreading  epaulets,  was  always  a  figure 
of  merriment  to  the  scoffers,  but  the  very 
qualities  that  dwarfed  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbors  added  to  his  stature  when  the  up- 
rising in  China  became  an  effective  reality.' 
(San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  2,  1912). 
His  title  of  'Commander  of  the  Second  Army 
Division,  holding  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General  over  these  forces'  (see  'Who's  Who,' 
191 1,  p.  1 129),  was  also  'of  his  own  devising,' 
the  'forces'  so  far  as  known  being  'broom- 
stick companies  of  Chinese  in  empty  squares 
and  vacant  lots'  about  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
never  connected  in  any  way  with  the  United 
States  Army.  The  'Valor  of  Ignorance'  is  a 
crude  but  clever  echo  of  the  military  philoso- 
phy of  Napoleon's  times,  with  plans  of 
imaginary  campaigns  to  be  executed  by  Jap- 
anese in  California.  It  has  no  value  from  the 
military   or   political   point   of   view." 

Dr.  Jordan  in  his  former  books,  "The 
Blood  of  the  Nation"  and  'The  Human 
Harvest,"  attacked  war  from  the  eugen- 
ics standpoint.  In  this  he  considers  a 
phase  of  the  euthenics  of  the  subject,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people  by  the  cost 
of  armament.  He  shows  that  the  new 
trick  of  throwing  our  burdens  upon  pos- 
terity has  resulted  in  loading  all  civilized 
nations  with  debts  that  they  can  never 
expect  to  pay  and  in  bringing  them  under 
the  sway  of  "The  Unseen  Empire"  of 
finance.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  this  monev 
power,  which  holds  the  world  in  its  fist, 
that  governments  should  continue  to  bor- 
row and  to  spend  their  money  for  arma- 
ment, but  not  that  they  should  go  to  war, 
so  Dr.  Jordan  does  not  believe  that  any 
great  war  will  be  allowed,  but  war  scares 
will  occur  so  long  as  they  are  profitable 
to  financiers. 

New  Books  on  China 

Since  the  Boxer  rising  in  1900  and 
the  recent  successful  revolution,  China 
has  become  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
the  outside  world.  We  begin  to  inquire 
about  what  makes  that  nation  last  so 
long,  while  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  are 
no  longer  in  existence;  what  is  the  dif- 


ference between  the  white  and  yellow 
races  in  morality,  religion  and  social 
institutions ;  and  what  will  become  of 
China  in  the  future.  A  hundred  and 
one  questions  of  that  nature  rise  in  our 
mind,  and  those  who  take  such  an  inter- 
est in  things  Chinese  will  surely  wel- 
come the  publication  of  four  new  books 
about  the  Old  Empire.  Those  books  are 
placed  together,  not  because  they  touch 
upon  the  same  ground,  but  because  they 
represent  the  different  activities  of  new 
China.  Of  the  four  volumes,  one  is  a 
story  of  explorations,  one  an  account  of 
a  traveler's  impressions,  one  a  sketch  of 
the  spirit  of  Chinese  philanthropy  and 
the  fourth  deals  with  the  status  of  aliens 
in  China. 

In  Forbidden  China1  is  the  outcome 
of  fearless  exploration,  under  Viscount 
D'Ollone,  major  in  the  French  army, 
thru  the  north  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 
About  these  two  territories  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  is  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  importance,  to  know 
something,  on  account  of  the  aggressive 
policy  now  adopted  there  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia.  The  book  is  a  slight 
study  of  the  three  groups  of  people,  the 
Miao-tse  in  Kwei-chu,  the  Lolos  in  Sze- 
chuan,  and  the  Si-fan  in  the  north  of 
Tibet,  including  their  social  system,  their 
peculiar  feudal  organization,  and  their 
civilization.  It  also  tells  of  formidable 
mountains,  vast  snowfields,  dangerous 
precipices,  warlike  people,  Mongol  wan- 
derers, cunning  lamas,  mountain  thieves 
and  daring  robbers.  Aside  from  all  this, 
the  book  deals  with  the  discovery  of 
artistic  pagodas,  pleasure  pavilions, 
grottos,  mysterious  caves,  the  richest 
sculptures  of  great  antiquity,  the  biggest 
Buddha,  the  oldest  Chinese  castles  and 
the  cave-dwellers  of  Shen-si.  The  mis- 
sion traveled  from  the  country  of  the 
living  Buddha  into  the  center  of  Islam, 
and  from  the  coldest  desert  into  scorch- 
ing vallevs.  The  book  contains  more  ad- 
venture than  useful  information. 

The  Spirit  of  Chinese  Philanthropy2 
is  a  book  which  few  could  have  written, 
for  it  requires  an  intimacy  with  Chinese 
classics  and  literature,  combined  with  a 

*In  Forbidden  China.  By  Viscount  D'Ollone. 
Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $3.50. 

2The  Spirit  of  Chinese  Philanthropy.  By  Yu- 
Yue  Tsu,  Ph.D.     New  York:  Columbia  University.    $i. 
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good  knowledge  of  sociology.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  careiul  and  informational 
monograph,  which  will  be  of  much  serv- 
ice to  those  desiring  to  study  socio- 
logical conditions  in  China.  Mr.  Tsu 
tells  us  that  philanthropy  is  not  a  new 
science  to  the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as 
China  had  the  old  age  pension  system  in 
full  operation  as  early  as  2300  B.  C.  At 
present  China,  the  author  says,  is  dotted 
with  almshouses  for  the  shelter  of  the 
poor,  foundling  hospitals,  charity  insti- 
tutions and  philanthropic  associations. 
Most  of  those  institutions,  at  the  begin- 
ning, were  private,  and  then  taken  over 
by  the  people;  therefore  Chinese  philan- 
thropy, the  writer  believes,  has  a  demo- 
cratic foundation,  and  aids  in  developing 
the  national  consciousness  and  solidarity. 

The  Status  of  Aliens  in  China2  is  a 
study  of  the  relations  between  foreign- 
ers in  China  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  author  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  with  the 
Ph.  D.,  and  now  is  the  English  private 
secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  subject  is  technical,  the  book  has 
very  little  of  the  dryness  of  international 
law.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  Part  I  dealing  with  the  status  of 
aliens  during  "the  preconventional 
period  (A.  D.  120-1840),"  and  Part  II 
with  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of 
foreigners  in  "the  conventional  period 
(since  1842)."  The  first  division  of  the 
book  comprises  the  history  of  the  en- 
trance of  foreigners  into  China,  their 
privileges  and  protection,  and  of  their 
subjugation  to  the  Chinese  criminal 
jurisdiction,  while  in  the  second  part  are 
mentioned  the  origin  of  the  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  in  China,  its  extent, 
its  limitation,  the  privileges  of  foreign 
merchants  in  the  interior,  and  of  the 
Christian  missionaries.  The  book  is 
recommended  to  those  who  expect  to 
travel  or  to  live  in  China,  for  it  will  give 
some  knowledge  of  the  rights,  privileges 
and  immunities  accorded  to  travelers 
and  foreigners. 

The  New  China4  is  an  account  of 
"personal    and    subjective    impressions" 

'The  Status  of  Aliens  in  China.  By  U.  K.  Well- 
ington Koo.      New   York:   Columbia   University. 

'The  New  China.  A  Traveler's  Impressions.  By 
Henri  Hotel.  Translated  by  C.  Thieme.  With  Illus- 
trations.     New   York:    Dodo   Mead    &   Co.      $3.50. 


about  China.  The  author's  position  as 
an  official  Chinese  interpreter  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  afforded  him  a  good 
opportunity  to  observe  and  to  study  the 
true  character  of  the  Chinese.  He  has  a 
warm  admiration  for  the  people  and  for 
China's  ancient  beauty  and  wisdom. 
The  book,  as  is  indicated  in  the  sub-title, 
comprises  the  author's  impressions  of 
Peking,  the  legation  quarter,  the  forbid- 
den city,  the  streets  of  Peking,  the 
yellow  temple,  the  lama  temple,  the  tem- 
ple of  Confucius,  the  summer  palace, 
and  the  funeral  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager. The  author's  style  is  vivid  and 
animated. 

In  addition  to  the  four  new  books 
upon  China  there  have  been  two  old  vol- 
umes reprinted.  The  Lord  of  Cathay* 
is  a  scholarly  research  into  the  Chinese 
intellectual  life  by  means  of  association 
and  investigation  of  the  Chinese  educa- 
tional system.  The  book,  tho  written  a 
decade  ago,  is  timely  still,  comprising 
much  original  research  that  none  of  the 
other  books  on  China  has  touched  upon. 
It  covers  almost  every  activity  of  Chi- 
nese life,  both  in  its  early  periods  and  at 
the  present  time,  and  consequently  every 
one  will  find  it  interesting.  The  poet 
can  find  in  it  the  Chinese  way  of  writing 
poetry,  the  rhetorician  the  art  of  Chi- 
nese composition  and  letter  writing,  the 
preacher  some  material  on  morality,  the 
missionary  some  good  suggestions  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  China,  the 
scholar  the  development  of  international 
law  and  diplomacy  in  the  Oriental  coun- 
tries, the  chemist  a  history  of  alchemy 
of  the  old  Empire,  and  the  theologian, 
thru  the  book,  can  understand  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  three  religions  of 
the  East — '"the  materialism  of  the  Tao- 
ist,  the  idealism  of  the  Buddhist,  and 
the  ethical  Sadduceeism  of  the  Confu- 
cian." Dr.  Martin  showed  without  ex- 
aggeration how  great  have  been  the 
achievements  of  China  in  social  reform 
since  her  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  he  defended  the  good  name  of 
the  empire  without  being  blind  to  her 
many  faults. 

China    in    Transformation*    forms    a 

"THE  Lord  of  Cathay.  By  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin. 
New    York:    Fleming  H.    Revel!   Company.     $1.50. 

■China  in  TRANSFORMATION.  By  Archibald  R. 
Calauhoun.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper 
&    Bros.     $1.50. 
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complement  to  the  above  mentioned 
books,  for  it  contains  something  about 
everything  Chinese  from  Chinas  early 
contact  with  Western  Powers  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new  republic.  It  is 
unwise  of  the  author  to  use  tliruout  his 
book  the  word  "Chinaman,"  which  is 
now  considered  as  offensive  and  insulting 
to  the  Chinese.  The  book  is  interesting 
and  instructive,  for  it  deals  with  the 
Chinese  people,  their  religions,  their 
government,  the  native  press,  the  new 
learning  and  the  geographical  question. 
The  author  believes  that  the  practice  of 
the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  among  the 
natives  has  been  an  essential  element  in 
the  preservation  of  Chinese  social  insti- 
tutions. H.  K.  Tong. 

Concentration  and   Control:  A  Solution  of 
the  Trust  Problem  in  the  United  States. 

By  Charles  R.  Van  Hise.       Pp.  xiii,  288. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      $2. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  problem 
which  presses  so  urgently  for  settlement 
or  which  has  proved  so  baffling  to  our 
legislators  as  the  one  which  President 
Van  Hise  considers  here.  His  views — 
exprest  after  a  dispassionate  survey  of 
the  facts — are  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  new  Progres- 
sive party;  he  advocates  the  enactment 
of  laws  designed  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tages of  combination  in  industry  while 
guarding  carefully  the  public  interest. 
The  subject  is  presented  systematically, 
tho  not,  it  must  be  said,  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive literary  form.  The  first  chapter, 
dealing  with  the  general  facts  of  concen- 
tration, attempts  to  show  that  competi- 
tion is  breaking  down ;  that  if  it  is  the 
life,  it  also  is  the  death  of  trade;  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  wastes  of 
the  system,  business  men  have  before 
them  the  alternative  of  failure  or  combi- 
nation in  defiance  of  the  Sherman  act. 
"They  all  take  their  chance,  hoping  that 
the  blow  will  fall  elsewhere.  With  gen- 
eral violation  and  sporadic  enforcement 
of  an  impracticable  law,  we  cannot  hope 
that  our  people  will  gain  respect  for  it." 
In  the  same  chapter  the  causes  and  pur- 
poses of  concentration,  its  extent,  its 
form  and  its  advantages  are  discussed, 
always  with  abundance  of  concrete  illus- 
tration. While  not  prepared  to  express 
the    economic    advantages    in    terms    of 


percentages,  the  author  believes  that  they 
are  certainly  "very  great."  At  the  same 
time  "there  may  be  a  limit  beyond  which 
additional  economic  advantages  may  not 
occur  from  further  increase  in  magni- 
tude." The  chapters  which  follow  dis- 
cuss the  numerous  American  anti-trust- 
laws,  the  history  and  practice  of  the 
more  prominent  combines,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  European  countries.  "It  appears 
that  the  premises  with  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  start  concerning  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  are  just  the 
reverse  of  our  own.  Our  faith  is  in 
competition ;  their  faith  is  in  co-opera- 
tion." These  earlier  chapters  are  prelim- 
inary to  the  proposal  of  remedies :  con- 
centration, co-operation  and  control. 
"Thru  concentration  we  may  have  the 
economic  advantages  coming  from  mag- 
nitude of  operations.  Thru  co-operatijn 
we  may  limit  the  wastes  of  the  competi- 
tive system.  Thru  control  by  commission 
we  may  secure  freedom  for  fair  competi- 
tion, elimination  of  unfair  practices,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  fair 
wages-  good  social  conditions  and  rea- 
sonable prices."  Remedial  legislation 
should  at  least  recognize  the  necessity  of 
allowing  a  limited  degree  of  co-operation 
and  securing  equal  justice  for  the  strong 
and  the  weak.  President  Van  Hise  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  thoroly  practical 
in  discussing  his  proposals.  Unfor- 
tunately, having  published  the  book  hur- 
riedly, because  of  its  pertinence  to  the 
issues  of  the  present  campaign,  he  has 
allowed  numerous  errors  to  pass  in  read- 
ing the  proof. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Christian 
Thought  Since  Kant.  By  Edward  Cald- 
well Moore.  New  York:  Scribner's 
Sons.      75  cents. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  author 
of  this  scholarly  little  manual  promises  us 
another  and  longer  work,  of  which  the 
present  volume  may  be  considered  simply 
as  a  foretaste.  It  is  not  only  the  many 
merits  of  this  work,  both  in  aim  and  in 
execution,  which  makes  ns  wish  this,  but 
certain  deficiencies  as  well.  The  book  as 
it  stands  is  practically  a  series  of  brief 
biographical  notes  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing modern  thinkers  and  their  influence 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Professor  Moore  is  rather  liberal  in  his 
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interpretation  of  the  term  "Christian 
thought,"  for  he  devotes  more  space  to 
the  rationalistic,  thinkers  outside  of  the 
various  Christian  churches  than  to  the  in- 
tellectual movements  within  the  churches 
themselves.  As  a  ready  reference  com- 
pendium of  nineteenth  century  philosophy 
and  criticism  the  book  should  prove  use- 
ful in  a  minister's  study ;  but  we  fear  that 
its  condensed  style  and  lack  of  unity  will 
not  make  it  popular  with  the  ordinary 
layman  interested  in  the  subjects  treated. 

The  Lighted  Way,      By  E.   Phillips   Oppen- 
heim.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

In  the  kind  of  plot  mystery  which  de- 
pends upon  unraveling  snarled  skeins  of 
circumstance,  no  English  novelist  has 
equaled  the  author  of  'The  Moonstone" 
and  'The  Woman  in  White."  But  Mr. 
Oppenheim  comes  as  near  to  taking  the 
place  of  Wilkie  Collins  as  any  of  our 
contemporaries.  Unlike  many  other 
authors  who  depend,  like  him,  upon 
assassinations  and  cabals  for  the  interest 
of  their  tale,  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  crude  thrill  of  bald  facts. 
He  imparts  to  his  material  the  distinc- 
tion of  style,  and  he  writes  admirable 
dialog  which  carries  forward  the  action 
with  such  swiftness  and  conviction  that 
the  reader  forgets  the  indignities  that 
are  heaped  upon  the  ancient  ghost  of  the 
probable.  The  Lighted  Way  is  typical 
— a  melodrama,  which  involves  a  Lon- 
don business  house,  revolutionary  anar- 
chists, a  castle  in  Corsica  and  a  desper- 
ate intrigue  for  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
Arnold  Chetwode,  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  an  employee  in  the  London 
firm,  is  the  youth  about  whose  experi- 
ences the  story  is  unfolded.  Without 
leaving  London,  he  is  ultimately  able  to 
learn  both  sides  of  a  series  of  complex 
and  highly  sensational  situations.  At 
last,  when  everything  else  is  settled,  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  by  an  athletic  employment 
of  coincidence,  rewards  Chetwode  in 
arranging  his  marriage  to  the  niece  of 
an  anarchist,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  lost 
daughter  of  Count  Sabatini,  who  is  the 
aristocratic  head  of  the  adventurers 
seeking  the  Portuguese  throne,  and,  as  it 
turns  out  at  last,  a  man  of  vast  wealth 
and  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Chet- 
wode's  London  employer.  And  this  is 
but  a  suggestion  of  the  complications  of 


the  story.  The  book  reads  well,  and  it 
appeals  to  that  in  us  which  likes  to 
glance  back  toward  Nick  Carter  as  we 
journey  toward  the  Land  of  Literature- 
for-Its-Own-Sake.  But  Mr.  Oppenheim 
ought  not  to  publish  novels  so  often,  for 
his  facility  makes  him  careless. 

The  Turnstile.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.30. 

Some  romantic  impulse  led  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen  on  an  Argentine  estan- 
cia  to  send  an  unsigned  cable  of  good 
wishes  to  Captain  Rames  as  he  left  Eng- 
land in  charge  of  an  expedition  in  search 
of  the  Antarctic  Pole.  Some  three  years 
later  the  two  meet  in  England,  Cynthia 
Daventry  and  Captain  Rames,  now  an 
explorer  of  distinction,  seeking  a  career 
in  politics.  The  result  is  a  sudden  mar- 
riage which  takes  place  before  they  have 
achieved  complete  mutual  understand- 
ing, a  marriage  in  which  Cynthia  seeks 
relief  from  the  anxieties  of  self-protec- 
tion and  Rames  a  very  literal  helpmeet 
for  his  parliamentary  ambitions  in  his 
wife's  fortune.     Nature  refuses  to  be  so 
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readily  reconciled,  and  there  is  the  inev- 
itable awakening,  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
situations  centering  in  a  mystery  sur- 
rounding Cynthia's  birth,  and  in  an 
unforeseen  and  desperate  conflict  be- 
tween Rames's  political  ambitions  and 
an  untamed  passion  for  the  Antarctic. 
The  novel  has  more  than  ordinary  nar- 
rative interest,  if  not  always  completely 
convincing  in  working  out  its  motives. 

The  Borderland.     By  Robert  Halifax.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.35. 

If  there  is  anything  more  depressing 
than  London  streets  it  is  certainly  a 
realistic  tale  of  London  streets.  The 
Borderland  spares  us  nothing  of  the 
grime,  filth  and  obscenity  of  the  mid- 
night streets  of  Hoxton.  Into  them 
the  author  sends  an  earnest  young  man 
from  the  "Christian  Brotherhood  Mis- 
sion," apparently  as  defenseless  as  a 
child  against  the  dynamic  degradation 
of  the  people  he  wishes  to  help.  Frankly, 
the  story  seems  to  us  incredible — 
not  the  ugliness  of  the  evil  so  dramat- 
ically described,  but  the  fall  of  the 
young  missionary  sworn  to  purity  and 
helpfulness,  and  the  absence  of  hard- 
working, decent  people,  who  indubitably 
do  live  in  London  in  a  hopeful  majority. 
A  man  of  his  type  would  have  married 
Donna  or  put  her  into  a  safe  place  with 
respectable  people.  All  of  his  training 
and  traditions  as  well  as  his  love  for  her 
would  have  stood  between  him  and  a 
commonplace  intrigue.  It  is  not  only  im- 
moral, it  is  false  psychology,  that  per- 
suasion of  the  inevitability  of  sin  and 
its  value  as  an  education  in  sympathy. 
"Without  the  fall  of  the  hero  there 
would  have  been  no  story?"  That  might 
have  been  endured  with  equanimity, 
since  the  story  as  it  stands  is  untrue. 
Mr.  Halifax  says :  "This  London  of  ours 
is  like  a  well-drest  man  with  dirty 
underclothing,"  and  he  religiously  pro- 
ceeds to  wash  this  dirty  linen  in  public, 
in  the  pages  of  an  exceedingly  clever 
novel.  There  are  many  well  differ- 
entiated figures  picked  out  as  tho  by 
searchlight  from  the  London  gloom,  and 
some  dramatically  pictured  scenes ;  yet, 
as  a  whole,  the  book  leaves  us  a  sense  of 
unreality  and  of  mistaken  ethics,  un- 
pleasant and  irritating  in  consideration 
of  the  author's  ability. 


Literary  Notes 


....Quaint  philosophy  and  a  discussion  of 
river  rights  make  up  the  little  volume  entitled 
The  Bay  and  the  Man,  by  Luke  Saunders 
(New  York:  The  Bookery). 

....Gustave  Masson's  abridgement  of  Gui- 
zot's  "Larger  History"  of  France,  from  '  the 
earliest  times  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  announced  for  publication  by  Funk  & 
Wagnals   ($1-75). 

....In  The  Master  of  Evolution  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1)  George  H.  Mac- 
Nish  outlines  a  theory  of  theistic  evolution 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  development  of 
society  under  the  influence  of  the  opposing 
forces  of  heredity  and  variation. 

...  .Nature's  Truths  Told  to  a  Little  Maid, 
by  Margaret  Irving  (New  York:  The  Book- 
ery), is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The 
secrets  of  life  are  revealed  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  wholesome  way  by  a  gradation  of 
lessons  of  the  lower  forms  of  nature. 

....The  x\merican  Tract  Society  announces 
a  number  of  interesting  publications,  among 
them  an  account  of  Palestine  by  Dr.  Cortland 
Myers,  Where  Heaven  Touches  the  Earth, 
and  Frank  E.  Channon's  The  Stalwarts:  How 
Oxford  Students  Stood  for  Protestantism. 

.  ..  .Governor  Geer's  volume,  Fifty  Years  in 
Oregon  (Neale;  $3),  is  an  autobiography. 
The  style  is  anecdotal  and  personal  in  the 
extreme ;  but  the  natural  interest  of  the  ma- 
terial is  great,  and  Governor  Geer  has  had  a 
conspicuous  part  in  much  that  he  describes. 
The  book  contains  536  pages,  but  has  no  table 
of  contents,  no  chapter  headings  and  no  index. 

....Useful  aids  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
scenery  of  our  own  country  are  the  series  of 
volumes  on  northwestern  mountains  written 
and  published  by  John  H.  Williams,  Tacoma, 
Washington.  "The  Mountain  That  Was  God," 
devoted  to  Mt.  Tacoma,  had  a  good  sale  and 
his  new  volume,  The  Guardians  of  the  Colum- 
bia ($1.50),  should  prove  as  popular,  as  it  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  half  tones  from  ex- 
ceptional good  photographs  and  eight  color 
plates. 

.  . .  .The  Chautauqua  books  have  improved  at 
least  in  interest  since  the  days  when  Timay- 
enis's  "History  of  Greece"  was  inflicted  upon 
the  underserving  Circles.  Even  those  without 
the  strong  sense  of  duty  that  distinguishes  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  will  enjoy  reading  the  four  Eu- 
ropean books  of  this  year:  Home  Life  in  Ger- 
many, by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  an  English- 
woman's observations,  lively,  accurate  and 
tolerant;  Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Eu- 
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rope,  by  F.  A.  Ogg,  a  compact  account  of  re- 
cent history  and  present  legislation;  Mornings 
with  the  Masters  of  Art,  by  H.  H.  Powers, 
well  illustrated,  and  The  Spirit  of  French 
Letters,  by  Mabel  S.  C.  Smith,  with  many 
translated  quotations  (Chautauqua,  N.  Y. : 
Chautauqua  Press). 

. ..  .The  devotees  of  Zola,  if  such  there  are 
nowadays,  will  be  pleased  at  the  appearance  of 
A  Zola  Dictionary,  by  J.  G.  Patterson  (Dut- 
ton;  $3),  for  it  treats  the  works  of  the  found- 
er of  naturalistic  romance  with  a  scientific 
seriousness  that  would  have  been  very  pleas- 
ing to  him.  This  large  volume  deals  with  the 
Rougon-Macquart  series,  the  twenty  volumes 
of  which  occupied  Zola  twenty-five  years  and 
contain  2,500,000  words,  introducing  over  1,200 
characters.  Of  these  the  more  important  are 
the  descendants  of  Adelaide  Rougon,  a  de- 
generate and  neurotic  family  of  which  Zola 
deals  with  thirty-two  members,  embracing 
five  generations  from  1768  to  the  present 
time.  As  a  study  in  eugenics,  or  rather  dys- 
genics,  it  rivals  the  monography  on  the  Jukes 
and  Kallikaks. 

.  . .  .Two  of  the  later  issues  of  the  little  forty 
cent  handbooks  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  (Putnams)  are  A  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion in  Palestine,  by  that  most  competent  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  Profc  R.  V.  S.  Macal- 
ister;  and  Ancient  Assyria,  by  O.  H.  W.  Johns, 
Master  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge, 
who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject. 
The  book  on  Palestine  gives  a  synopsis  of  its 
history  from  the  later  stone  age,  thru  the  Am- 
monite, Egyptian,  early  and  late  Hebrew,  Ro- 
man, Saracen,  Crusading  and  Turkish  periods, 
down  to  the  late  revolution.  Credit  is  given 
to  modern  Western  influences  for  education 
and  civilization,  altho  we  fail  to  find  mention 
of  the  latest  Zionist  immigration  and  culture. 
The  book  on  Assyria  holds  strictly  to  its  title, 
ending  with  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  606  b.  c. 
It  is  necessarily  more  annalistic,  but  is  re- 
plete with  the  facts  given  on  the  monuments, 
including  those  gathered  from  the  later  ex- 
cavations at  the  Hittite  capital  and  at  the  old- 
er  Assyrian  capital. 

....Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron's  A  Woman's 
Winter  in  South  America  (Small,  Maynard) 
presents  us  with  her  full-length  portrait  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  the  book  itself  is  simply  a 
personal  and  superficial  account  of  a  journey 
which  skirted  the  coasts  of  South  America, 
with  no  visits  to  the  interior,  not  even  to  San- 
tiago in  Chile,  with  the  exception  of  the  rail- 
road journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso. 
The  author  writes  of  Rolivia  without  having 
seen  the  country  and  of  Bogota  without  hav- 
ing been  nearer  it  than  seven  hundred  miles. 


Mrs.  Cameron  visited  a  poor  bull  fight  in  Mon- 
tevideo;  she  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  sev- 
eral South  American  liquors ;  she  writes  with 
good  temper  and  with  naive  interest  in  trifling 
things  but  with  never  a  thought  of  the  real 
life  of  the  people  or  the  real  problems  of  their 
life.  The  experience  of  the  author  shows 
how  easy  a  thing  a  trip  to  South  America  is 
and  how  much  can  be  seen  of  cities  and  sur- 
face customs  without  the  discomfort  of  land 
travel  and  without  having  to  do  more  than 
tranship  two  or  three  times  from  one  com- 
fortable steamship  to  another. 

....An  unusual  cook-book  filled  with  reci- 
pes from  Greece,  Turkey,  Sweden,  Holland, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain,  ought  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  perplexed  cook  who  wishes  somebody 
would  invent  a  new  meat.  Here  are,  at  least, 
new  ways  of  cooking  and  serving  the  old  in 
Recipes  from  East  and  West,  by  Euterpe 
Craies  (Routledge;  $1).  Many  of  the  Ori- 
ental dishes  are  delicious,  and  Italian  cookery, 
especially  of  vegetables,  is  toothsome  and 
worth  study  by  cooks  of  all  degrees  of  attain- 
ment in  their  art. 

.  . .  ."The  Angel  of  Death  has  already  come  and  gone 
for  the  personality  of  Oscar  Wilde  some  years  since, 
but  it  has  not,  nor  can  it  touch  the  immortality  of  his 
thought  or  of  his  soul.  These  are  eternal,  joyous 
off-shootings  of  the  Soul  of  God.  Earthly  judgment 
may  praise  or  censure  the  man  of  whom  this  is  writ- 
ten, but  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  Him 
who  wots  of  poet's  ways  even,  verily,  as  His  Very 
Own." 

This  is  as  far  as  we  have  got  in  the  "Fore- 
word" and  we  are  going  to  stop  right  here  and 
say  that  any  one  who  wants  more  of  this  sort 
of  thing  may  find  it  in  A  Study  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  by  Walter  Winston  Kenilworth  (Fen- 
no  ;  50  cents). 

....The  life  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale, 
written  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  is  published  by 
Putnam  ($2).  Few  careers,  even  in  America, 
have  been  so  replete  with  thrilling  adventure 
and  kaleidoscopic  change.  In  his  early  days, 
as  scout  and  government  mesenger,  he  was 
the  intimate  companion  of  the  famous  Kit 
Carson  in  many  desperate  journeys.  Later  he 
was  the  surveyor  of  the  great  highways  for 
emigrant  travel  across  the  Western  plains. 
He  devised  and  successfully  carried  out  a  re- 
markable experiment  in  the  utilization  of  cam- 
els as  a  medium  of  transportation  across  the 
"Great  American  Desert."'  Tho  the  camel 
failed,  however,  to  become  naturalized  in 
America,  it  was  thru  no  fault  of  General 
Beale,  or,  it  would  appear,  of  the  camels,  but 
because  "the  ordinary  teamsters  and  mule- 
drivers  were  afraid  of  them."  Under  a  com- 
mission from  President  Lincoln,  Beale  was 
instrumental  in  saving  California  for  the  Un- 
ion in   1861.      Tn   1876  President  Grant  made 
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him  minister  to  Austria,  where  he  remained 
for  only  a  year,  but  with  notable  diplomatic 
success.  Out  of  fascinating  materials  Mr. 
Bonsai  has  made  a  most  readable  book. 

....Instead  of  reviewing  the  book  by  Ana- 
tole  France,  which  comes  to  us  in  translation, 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedauque,  let  us 
open  a  certain  volume  of  essays  by  M.  Gaston 
Deschamps  and  read  what  we  find  there.  The 
descriptions  of  the  exterior  world  which  we 
find  in  the  Reine  Pedauque  and  elsewhere  are, 
writes  this  critic,  engraved  with  a  fine,  fastidi- 
ous tool,  "and  often  have  the  appearance  of 
being  copied  from  old  prints.  His  erudite 
fantasy  decorates  and  arranges  all  that  he  sees. 
He  is  obsessed  by  the  authors  whom  he  loves ; 
often  by  those  whom  he  does  not  love."  If 
we  seem  to  be  leaning  too  heavily  upon  the 
book  reviewer  of  the  Paris  Temps  instead  of 
having  our  own  say,  we  can  at  least  offer  the 
excuse  that  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we 
published  a  signed  article  upon  Anatole 
France.  In  the  circumstances,  then,  what  can 
we  do  more  profitably  than  quote  the  very 
clever  M.  Deschamps? 

"For  him  [Anatole  France]  virtue  consists  in  re- 
maining tranquil,  in  watching  his  own  many-colored 
reflections  of  being,  and  in  undergoing,  with  a  non- 
chalant spirit,  the  law  of  perpetual  development.  .  .  . 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd,  he  has  sought  a  retreat 
propitious  to  delicate  reveries  and  chosen  ecstasies. 
In  angulo  cum  libcllv  is  his  motto.  He  might  have 
been  the  librarian  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme;  but  he  is 
a  librarian  capable  of  passion,  and  it  is  not  only  in 
his  dear  library  that  he  finds  loved  corners.  He  does 
not  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse.  He  is  auite  willing  to 
quit  the  black-and-white  pages,  where  the  men  of  old 
have  fixed  the  image   of  what  they  saw." 

As  for  his  philosophy  and  religion : 

"If  ever  M.  Anatole  France  runs  the  risk  of  mar- 
tyrdom, it  will  be  to  confer  the  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  understanding,  to  affirm  the  nothingness  of 
human  ooinions,  and  to  attest,  at  the  price  of  his 
blood,  that  there  is  no  truth." 

Needless  to  add  that  this  skeptic  is  an  individ- 
ualist— in  spite  of  his  flirtations  with  Social- 
ism. "I  have  not  the  courage  to  regret  that 
he  has  so  long  studied  his  ego  and  that  he  has 
so  gracefully  unveiled  before  us  what  he  has 
discovered  in  that  microcosmos,"  confesses  his 
critic.  Epicurus  is  his  master,  but  not  the 
Epicurus  of  Lucretius ;  rather  ''a  new  Epi- 
curus, very  modern ;  indulgent  to  the  recent 
fashions  ;  initiated,  without  fervor,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  contemporary  science;  an  Epicurus 
listened  to  in  the  literary  salons  and  in  the 
thick  of  his  century:  nowise  disposed,  like  the 
moralists  of  yore,  to  retire  into  a  forest,  far 
from  men.  ...  In  brief,  the  talent  of  M. 
Anatole  France  touches  all  things  with  thor- 
oly  irreverent  delicacy."  M.  Deschamps  wrote 
these  words  of  the  author  of  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Reine  Pedauque  nineteen  years  ago, 
when  M.  France  was  little  known  outside  his 
own  country.  We  cannot  improve  upon  his 
observations,  and  need  only  add  that  the  trans- 
lation is  well  done,  and  the  volume  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  one  physically  (John  Lane 
Co.;  $1.75). 


Pebbles 

Passenger. — Can  I  get  a  late  train  to  Sleepy- 
hurst? 

Trainman. — Sure.  Take  any  of  'em. — New 
York   World. 

Fair  One. — I  think  all  men  are  flirts. 

He. — Oh,  you  shouldn't  say  that. 

Fair  One. — Well,  perhaps  you're  not.  But 
it  seems  to  me  all  the  nice  ones  are. — New 
York  World. 

There  was  a  young  lady  whose  dream 

Was  to  feed  a  black  cat  on  whipt  cream, 

But  the  cat  with  a  bound 

Spilt  the  milk   on  the  ground, 

So  she  fed  a  whipt  cat  on  black  cream. 

"If  you  want  to  put  that  song  over  you  must 
sing  louder.'' 

"I'm  singing  as  loud  as  I  can.  What  more 
can  I  do?" 

"Be  more  enthusiastic.  Open  your  mouth 
and  throw  yourself  into  it." — New  York 
American. 

"Look  here,  waiter ;  how  long  am  I  going  to 
have  to  wait  for  that  half  portion  of  duck  I 
ordered?" 

"  'Till  somebody  orders  the  other  half.  We 
can't  go  out  and  kill  half  a  duck." — New  York 
American. 

"That  was  very  clever." 

"Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  Harry's  remark  that  was 
clever,  but  I  thought  his  father's  reply  was 
rather  interesting.  He  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  dear  little  fellow  and  said :  'I  couldn't 
help  it,  dear.  I  was  stopped  in  the  street  by 
a  donkey  and  couldn't  get  past  him  in  time 
to  catch  my  train.'  I've  been  wondering  ever 
since  what  Jack  could  have  meant." 

"Very  curious ;  I  met  him  when  he  was  on 
his  way  home  last  night  and  stopped  and 
talked  to  him  for  quite  a  while,  but  he  didn't 
say  anything  to  me  about  a  donkey." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

RUBAIYAT  OF    A    SUFFRAGET. 

Of    course    I   think    we    ought    to   vote — don't 

you? 
We  women  need  the  ballot,  that  is  true. 
We'd    decorate    the    booths    with    flags    and 

palms, 
And  we  could  get  up  voting  parties,  too. 

But  still   I  think  I'd   rather  go  to  shows 
Than  stupid  meetings  where  discussion  flows. 
I'll   ask   George   what   he   thinks   about   the 
thing. 
He  knows  about  it  all — he  knows — he  knows  ! 

I've  found  that  George  just  hates  a  suffraget. 
He  says,  by   Jove,   he   never   saw   one  yet 

Halfway  good  looking,  or  with   any   style, 
And   that  a  woman's  sphere's  the  home,  you 
bet! 

And  then  he  said,  if  I'd  give  up  the  thing 
He'd  just  get  me  the  swellest   diamond  ring. 

I   think  his   arguments  are  simply  fine, 
And  I'm  opposed  to  woman's  balloting.  . 

— Walter  G.  Doty,  in  Puck. 
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A  Stable  Dollar 

Many  elements  enter  into  the  cost  of 
living,  but  always  the  great  and  dominat- 
ing factor  is  price.  You  may  live  simply 
or  elaborately ;  your  income  may  be 
large  or  small ;  but  whether  you  buy 
much  or  little,  and  whether  you  have 
much  or  little  to  buy  with,  market 
prices  will  largely  determine  how  much 
of  the  things  that  you  look  upon  as 
worth  while  you  shall  get  for  all  your 
efforts  of  mind  and  muscle. 

Many  elements  enter  into  price,  but 
always  the  great  and  dominant  element 
is  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  that 
metal  which  is  adopted  by  the  more 
powerful  civilized  nations  as  a  standard 
of  value  and  coined  into  money.  Prices 
are  affected  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
money  circulates.  They  are  affected  bv 
the  use  of  supplementary  devices,  such 
as  bank  checks.  They  are  affected  by 
faith,  hope  and  charity  in  the  realms  of 
speculation  and  enterprise;  but  master- 
ing all  of  these  factors  of  price  are  the 
actual  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
in  sight,  and  the  annual  output  of  the 
mines. 


There  is  no  domain  in  which  those 
happy  persons  who  never  can  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees  are  more  completely 
at  home — as  they  suppose — than  the 
realm  of  practical  economics.  Every 
great  philosopher  among  them  (that  is 
to  say,  each  and  every  one  of  them)  has 
his  own  "only  true  and  illuminating"  ex- 
planation of  our  economic  tribulations. 
The  tariff,  the  trusts,  the  magnates,  the 
railroads,  the  milliners,  the  dressmakers 
and  the  suffragets  all  come  in  for  a 
share  of  evil  responsibility  in  the  confi- 
dent explanations  of  these  home-made 
political  economists. 

The  big  facts  which  they  never  see, 
however,  are,  first,  that  the  advance  of 
prices  is  a  world-wide  and  not  a  merely 
national  phenomenon ;  and,  second,  that 
thruout  the  centuries  for  which  we  have 
records  of  such  occurrences,  a  world- 
wide change  in  the  level  of  prices  has 
followed  every  important  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  production  of  bullion. 
Not  to  go  back  beyond  the  memory  of 
men  still  living,  the  gold  discoveries  be- 
tween 1849  and  i860  produced  an  imme- 
diate, great  and  world-wide  increase  of 
commodity  prices.  The  check  to  the 
production  of  gold  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  was  followed  in  like  manner  by 
an  immediate,  great  and  world-wide  fall 
in  commodity  prices.  And  now,  once 
more,  since  the  gold  discoveries  in  Col- 
orado, South  Africa  and  Alaska,  com- 
modity prices  thruout  the  world  have 
soared  and  are  still  soaring. 

All  this  to  the  student  of  economics  is 
trite  and  elementary.  To  the  great 
majority  of  intelligent  business  men  also 
it  is  reasonably  familiar.  Accepting 
this  view  of  the  facts,  not  a  few  business 
men  and  trained  economists  with  almost 
no  exceptions  have  long  since  mastered 
the  theoretical  problem  of  an  ideal 
stability  of  prices.  If  we  could  have  a 
monetary  unit  as  unchanging  in  value  as 
our  units  of  weight  and  of  length  are 
unchanging  in  extension  and  "pull,"  the 
level  of  prices  would  change  but  imper- 
ceptibly, and  the  monetary  unit  would 
not  change  in  value  if  it  could  auto- 
matically change  in  weight  with  every 
change  in  the  production  of  bullion. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
this  and  in  other  countries,  but  no  one  of 
them   has   seemed   to  be   entirely   practi- 
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cable.  The  basis  of  all  the  scientific  ones 
is  the  "index  number,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
certain  average  of  current  prices.  The 
index  number  shows  how  much  prices 
have  advanced  or  fallen  within  a  given 
period.  If  the  amount  of  gold  in  a 
dollar,  a  sovereign,  or  a  twenty  franc 
piece  could  automatically  be  increased  or 
decreased  with  every  fall  or  rise  of  the 
general  price  level,  the  fall  or  rise  would 
stop  as  mechanically  as  the  speed  of  the 
steam  engine  piston  decreases  or  in- 
creases with  the  action  of  the  automatic 
"cut-off." 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University, 
is  the  first  man  to  discover  an  absolutely 
simple  and  feasible  way  to  achieve  such 
a  regulation  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  unit.  In  the  article  bv  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  which  we  publish  this 
week  his  proposed  method  is  clearly  ex- 
plained. In  former  times  governments 
usually  exacted  a  "rake  off"  when  they 
coined  bullion  into  money.  The  per- 
centage deducted  was  called  "seignior- 
age." The  United  States  does  not  exact 
seigniorage.  Professor  Fisher's  proposi- 
tion is  simply  that  seigniorage  shall  be 
taken,  and  that  it  shall  automatically 
vary  in  amount  with  any  tendency  of 
prices  to  rise  or  fall,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
dex number.  If  to  the  uninitiated  this 
sounds  a  bit  technical,  the  idea  may  be 
exprest  in  another  way  by  saying  that 
the  United  States  Government,  if  Pro- 
fessor Fisher's  plan  were  adopted,  would 
buy  more  or  less  of  gold  bullion  with  a 
gold  dollar  (which  would  itself  remain 
of  uniform  weight)  according  as  gold 
bullion,  being  more  or  less  abundant, 
should  exchange  for  more  or  less  of 
other  things.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  gold  dollar  would  then  remain  al- 
ways the  same. 

The  right  way  to  do  a  thing,  when  it 
is  discovered,  usually  proves  to  be  so 
simple  and  obvious  that  everybody  says : 
"Why  wasn't  it  thought  of  before?" 
We  believe  that  Professor  Fisher's 
proposition  in  due  time  will  receive  seri- 
ous attention,  not  only  from  economists, 
but  also  from  business  men  and  govern- 
ments. Without  venturing  to  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  qualified  experts,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  appears  to 
be  both  scientific  and  feasible. 


The  Legal  Shortening  of  Life 

The  question  of  mercifully  putting 
human  sufferers  for  whom  there  is  no 
hope  of  relief  and  whose  disease  has 
been  pronounced  incurable  out  of  their 
misery  by  some  painless  form  of  death 
has  often  been  discussed.  It  has  re- 
ceived renewed  attention  during  the  past 
few  weeks  from  the  appeal  of  a  young 
woman  to  the  press  of  New  York  City, 
that  those  interested  in  humanity  might 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  that  would 
permit  the  painless  shortening  of  exist- 
ence for  herself  and  other  sufferers  like 
her.  She  has  been  some  three  years  un- 
able to  move,  suffering  pain  as  she  says 
constantly,  tho  her  vigorous  protest  and 
the  many  interviews  that  she  accorded 
to  reporters  who  saw  no  special  sign  of 
suffering  does  not  exactly  support  that 
contention.  She  insisted  when  an  animal 
is  known  to  be  suffering  from  an  incur- 
able disease  or  has  been  injured  in  such 
a  way  that  ultimate  hope  of  recovery  is 
out  of  the  question,  we  mercifully  put  it 
out  of  existence  and  call  our  action 
humanitarian.  Why  should  we  not  do  at 
least  as  much  for  human  beings?  They 
are  almost  infinitely  more  capable  of 
suffering  and  their  power  of  anticipating 
what  is  to  come  and  of  recalling  what 
they  have  passed  thru  doubles  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  moment  and  makes  it  ever  so 
much  harder  to  bear.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion has  settled  down  from  its  sensa- 
tional stage  into  the  deliberative  phase 
where  it  may  now  be  discussed  seriously. 

The  patient  in  question  is  a  young 
woman  and  has  all  the  impatience  of 
youth  when  there  is  question  of  pro- 
longed suffering.  During  the  days  fol- 
lowing her  declaration  there  appeared  a 
series  of  communications  in  the  news- 
papers from  persons  who  have  been 
many  years  suffering  from  ailments  that 
confine  them  to  their  bed,  or  at  least  to 
their  room,  and  who  have  no  hope  of 
ever  being  well  enough  to  get  out  for 
ordinary  occupations,  yet  who  insist  that 
they  find  life  well  worth  living,  have 
much  to  occupy  themselves  with,  and 
that  the  sympathy  of  friends  and  their 
own  power  to  sympathize  with  others 
leaves  them  without  any  desire  for  the 
shortening  of  existence.  Indeed,  physi- 
cians are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  in- 
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curably  ailing  are  not  those  who  com-  the  world  to  ask  to  have  imposed  on 
plain  most  and  who  are  readiest  to  talk  them  the  burden  of  deciding  whether 
about  ending  life.  Most  of  those  who  there  was  any  hope  in  a  particular  case 
commit  suicide  every  year  are  suffering  or  not.  As  a  rule,  physicians  do  not  see 
from  minor  ailments,  if  suffering  physi-  many  cases  in  which  there  is  real  desire 
cally  at  all,  and  suicides  are  usually  per-  for  shortening  of  life,  tho  at  times  of 
sons  who  have  become  discouraged  over  acute  pain  patients  may  murmur  and 
some  difficulty  in  life  that  others  have  may  talk  of  how  much  better  it  would  be 
met  successfully  and  without  exag-  if  they  should  be  taken.  There  often 
gerated  discouragement.  Indeed,  the  come  to  such  patients  moments  of  cheer 
conclusion  to  which  many  physicians  and  joy  that  make  all  the  sufferings  they 
have  come  as  the  result  of  experience  is,  have  past  thru  seem  worth  while.  In- 
that  the  louder  the  complaints,  except  in  deed,  there  are  many  patients  bed- fast 
certain  acute  cases,  the  less  the  real  pain,  and  without  any  hope  of  ever  getting 
Their  most  complaining  patients  are  the  around,  and  besides  with  intervals  of 
hysterical  who  are  engaged  in  exagger-  severe  pain,  who  yet  prove  to  be  cheerful 
ating  some  comparatively  trivial  sensa-  consolers  for  others,  fine  examples  of 
tion  of  discomfort  into  unbearable  tor-  magnanimity,  that  make  the  little  trials  of 
ment.  life  that  others  have  to  suffer  seem  in- 
As  regards  the  question  on  the  legal  deed  trifles,  and  who  are  very  helpful  to 
shortening  of  existence,  the  more  physi-  those  around  them.  The  chronic  invalid 
cians  know  about  disease  and  about  is  indeed  often  a  blessing  in  the  house- 
humanity  the  less  are  they  likely  to  think  hold,  lifting  others  up,  deepening  human 
seriously  of  any  such  remedy  for  human  sympathies  and  becoming  themselves 
ills.  The  most  difficult  problem  that  any  models  of  patience  that  are  fine  exem- 
physician  has  is  the  prognosis  of  disease,  plars  for  humanity. 

Unfavorable  prognoses  are  often  rudely  The  mystery  of  suffering  remains  a 
contradicted  by  the  recovery  of  the  pa-  mystery,  yet  some  of  it  is  solved  for  us 
tient  and  life  for  many  years.  There  are  in  the  good  effect  upon  human  nature  of 
a  number  of  patients,  especially  in  our  suffering  for  itself,  or  contact  with  the 
dispensaries,  who  seem  to  be  rather  sufferings  of  others.  It  was  an  Amer- 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  outlived  ican  humorist  who  said  that  life  was  a 
a  number  of  physicians  who  gave  a  very  dangerous  thing  at  best  and  very  few  of 
unfavorable  report  as  to  their  cases  and  us  get  out  of  it  alive.  None  of  us  get 
said  that  they  had  not  long  to  live.  In  out  of  it  without  suffering,  and  the  ex- 
every  form  of  disease,  in  tuberculosis  emplary  patience  of  the  chronic  sufferers 
particularly,  this  contradiction  of  even  makes  life  ever  so  much  easier  for  many 
the  prognosis  of  expert  physicians  may  of  those  around  them.  Impatient  youth 
occur.  The  three  specialists  in  tubercu-  may  refuse  to  bear  the  burden,  but  in 
losis  who  have  done  most  for  us  in  this  old  age.  there  comes  the  feeling  that  ab- 
country  in  the  study  of  the  disease  were  sence  of  pain  is  almost  positive  pleasure, 
given  up  as  young  men,  yet  have  lived  Deep  feeling  is  always  pleasurable, 
for  from  twenty  to  forty  years  since  and  and  the  joy  of  relief  often  seems  to  suf- 
have  accomplished  an  immense  amount  ferers  to  be  sufficient  gratification  to 
of  good  work.  Even  cancer  sometimes  make  the  suffering  worth  while.  Laugh- 
agreeably  disappoints  the  judgment  of  ing  gaiety  is  not  the  essence  of  happiness 
the  physician,  and  spontaneous  cures  in  life,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  has  often 
when  the  new  growth  seems  to  be  surely  been  noted  whenever  human  nature  feels 
hastening  toward  a  fatal  termination  are  deeply  happy,  there  are  likely  to  be  tears 
not  at  all  infrequent.  Even  in  acute  dis-  in  the  eyes.  Mothers  whose  sons  rejoice 
ease,  peritonitis,  septicemia,  complica-  their  hearts  by  some  success  in  college  oi- 
l-ions after  injuries  and  the  like,  there  in  life,  or  whose  daughters  marry  well 
are  often  recoveries  when  nil  hope  and  hapnilv.  are  almost  sure  t<>  have 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question.  (cars  in  their  eyes  when  such  events  are 
As  the  result  of  this  experience,  phy-  celebrated.  Deep  feeling  is  close  to  the 
sicians,  and  especially  those  of  long  years  fountain  of  tears,  and  human  suffering 
of  practice,  would  be  almost  the  last  in  as  an  exercise  of  some  of  the  best  func- 
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tions  of  humanity  is  not  without  a  fine 
satisfaction.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  nearly  all  pleasure  is  associated 
more  or  less  inevitably  with  some  pain. 
The  physical  exercise  that  so  many  peo- 
ple rush  into  now  brings  with  it  much 
more  than  tiredness,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning. Achy  feelings  and  positive 
pain  even  are  experienced,  yet  it  is  per- 
sisted in  with  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
mental  attitude  that  must  be  changed, 
and  not  humanity's  mode  of  dealing  with 
suffering  humanity  in  such  cases.  We 
do  not  need  a  new  law  legalizing  eutha- 
nasia, for  all  death  bravely  faced  is 
euthanasic. 

Germany  and  Big  Business 

Suppose  President  Taft  should  attend 
in  state  a  birthday  celebration  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  and  in  an  'after-dinner 
speech  congratulate  him  on  the  service 
he  had  done  America  and  the  world  in 
founding  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
in  selling  the  Chinese  glass  lamps  at  less 
than  cost  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  fill 
them.  Or  suppose  the  President  should 
participate  in  the  exercises  commemo- 
rating the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  allude  to 
Elbert  H.  Gary  as  his  partner  in  the 
god-given  task  of  empire  building,  be- 
cause he  had  not  only  armed  the  battle- 
ships of  the  nation,  but  had  aided  its 
conquest  of  the  world's  commerce  by 
selling  steel  rails  cheaper  abroad  than 
at  home.  If  Mr.  Taft  were  to  do  this 
what  would  be  said  of  him  ?  Would  not 
his  friends  call  it  "a  grave  mistake"  and 
would  not  his  enemies  say  worse  things 
about  him  than  they  do  now,  assuming 
that  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  al- 
lows of  it? 

Yet  Kaiser  Wilnelm  visited  Essen  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Krupp  Steel  Works  and  in  his  soeeches 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
velous industrial  development  and  com- 
mercial expansion  of  Germany  were  due 
to  the  co-operation  of  government  and 
industry  to  that  end.  Now  the  Krupp 
establishment,  whatever  else  we  may 
think  of  it,  is  a  creat  triumph  of  German 
science  and  skill.  Even  a  socialist  like 
Bernard  Shaw  cannot  withhold  a  tribute 


of  admiration,  for  he  manifestly  took 
Krupp  as  the  model  for  Undershaft  the 
Armorer  in  "Major  Barbara."  The 
Krupp  works  now  employ  70,000  men 
and  have  transformed  Essen  from  a  mis- 
erable dirty  town  to  a  model  city  of  300,- 
000  inhabitants.  Incidentally  the  works 
pay  the  owner,  Bertha  Krupp,  some 
$8,000,000  a  year,  doubtless  too  much 
for  any  girl  to  have,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  spoilt  her.  She  can  handle  a 
needle  as  well  as  a  forty-foot  gun,  and 
when  she  married  a  few  years  ago  she 
made  the  whole  of  the  trousseau  herself. 
The  pension  and  insurance  system  de- 
vised by  Alfred  Krupp  for  his  own  em- 
ployees was  adopted  by  Bismarck,  and 
is  now  universal  and  compulsory  thru- 
out  the  empire.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  where  the  Krupps  and  the 
Kaisers  worked  hand  in  hand  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country.    . 

It  is  funny  to  see  how  Germany  violates 
the  laws  of  political  economy  with  im- 
punity, nay  even  with  prosperity.  What  in 
this  country  is  regarded  as  improper  and 
to  be  done,  if  at  all,  on  the  sly,  is  in  Ger- 
many done  openly  and  as  a  matter  of 
good  policy.  If  it  leaks  out  that  Amer- 
ican typewriters  or  reapers  are  being  sold 
in  England  cheaper  than  here  it  is  held 
up  as  a  proof  that  the  tariff  in  this  case 
ought  to  be  removed  or  lowered.  But  a 
German  manufacturer  goes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  says:  "If  you  will  put  a 
duty  on  this  we  will  sell  it  in  England  so 
much  cheaper  than  in  Germany,"  and  if 
the  Government  finds  it  can  be  done  up 
goes  the  tariff.  Great  Britain  was  forced 
to  abandon  her  free  trade  principles  in 
the  matter  of  sugar  because  the  German 
Government  paid  so  high  a  bounty  on 
beet  sugar  that  it  knocked  out  the  cane 
sugar  grown  cheaper  in  the  British  West 
Indies. 

We  Americans  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  have  free  competition,  especially  in  the 
case  of  limited  natural  resources,  such  as 
petroleum.  The  Germans  go  on  the  op- 
posite principle,  and  believing  that  free 
competition  is  injurious,  they  encourage 
combination.  When  the  potash  produc- 
ers of  Stassfurt  had  a  falling  out  and  be- 
gan to  cut  prices  on  the  salts — an  indi^- 
pensible  fertilizer,  of  which  this  is  the 
only  extensive  deposit — the  Government 
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stept  in  and  made  them  form  a  new  com-  Governor  Blease  of  South  Carolina 
bine  and  put  up  prices,  even  interfered 

with  our  taking  advantage    of    the  con-  The  primary  nomination  for  Governor 

tracts  we  had    obtained    during    the  cut  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of  trouble  in  South 

rates  period  by  clapping  on  an   export  Carolina.    Was  it  an  honest  vote  ?  Could 

c{uty#  it  be  honest,  when  such  an  unparalleled 

In  China,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Morocco,  Jump  was  made  in  the  number  of  voters? 
everywhere,  the  German  bayonet  is  being  Never  before  has  the  vote  cast  in  a 
used  as  a  jimmy  to  pry  open  business  op-  South  Carolina  primary  reached  107,000; 
portunities  for  German  merchants  This  the  vote  the  other  day  wa?  greater  by 
is  "dollar  diplomacy,"  if  you  please,  but  about  34,000,  an  increase  of  over  31  per 
somehow  it  seems  to  pay.  The  state  cent-  The  figures  are  suspicious.  It  is 
trains  for  the  foreign  commercial  as  well  not  clear  who  profited  by  it,  for  Gover- 
as  military  service.  The  German  ships  nor  Blease's  majority  over  all  of  less 
are  all  warships  if  need  be.  The  story  is  than  3>ooo  implies  that  his  principal  rival 
told  that  an  agent  of  the  German  Gov-  liad  an  abnormal  vote,  unless  the  frauds 
ernment  visited  a  leading  manufacturer  .  ln  favor  of  Governor  Blease  were  enor- 
to  inquire  why  he  had  put  in  no  bid  on  mous.  An  investigation  is  promised 
a  certain  international  competition  for  which  may  show  whether  one  of  the 
supplies.  "We  cannot,"  answered  the  ancient  States  really  desires  so  undesir- 
manufacturer,  "because  we  have  a  Gov-  able  a  Chief  Magistrate, 
ernment  contract  on  our  hands  that  will  We  may  illustrate  the  character  of 
occupy  all  our  force  for  some  time."  "Go  Governor  Blease  by  recalling  an  address 
after  the  foreign  job  and  get  it,"  said  the  of  his  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  con- 
agent.  "We  will  hold  the  Government  trasting  it  with  another  address  by  a 
contract  for  you."  saner  man.     Governor   Blease   was   ad- 

On  account  of  these  and  similar  tac-  dressing  the  Confederate  veterans  of  his 

tics,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  in  spite  of  State  in  the  same  week  in  which  Presi- 

them,  the  German  exports  in  the  last  five  dent  Taft  spoke  to  the  Union  veterans 

years  have  increased  $405,000,000,  an  in-  at   Rochester,   N.   Y.      Governor   Blease 

crease    greater    than    that    of    England,  harked   back   to   the   war,    severely   de- 

$390,000,006.     In  the  same  period  Great  nounced  Senator  Heyburn  for  not  hav- 

Britain   has   increased    her    imports   by  ing  given  the  lie  to  one  who  spoke  disre- 

$365,000,000    and    Germany    but    $275,-  spectfully  of  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 

000,000.     Or  to  consider  only  these  two  eracy,  and  told  his  hearers  that  General 

rival  countries,  Great  Britain  buys  $119,-  Sherman  was  "an  infamous  scoundrel." 

000,000   more    annually    from    Germany  Thus  he  tried  to  please  his  hearers  and 

than  five  years  ago,   while  she  sells  to  advance     his    own    political     prospects. 

Germany  only  $16,500,000  more.  President  Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  sim- 

But,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  shocking  ply  gave  honor  to  his  brave  veterans,  but 
and  quite  unaccountable.  It  is  contrary  called  their  attention  away  from  the 
to  the  laws  of  laissez-faire  as  we  were  ancient  feud,  and  bade  them  consider  the 
taught  them  in  school.  It  is  contrary  to  coming  victories  of  peace, 
our  American  method  of  harassing  big  Who  burnt  Charleston?  Was  it  Gen- 
business  if  we  cannot  stop  it  or  control  eral  Sherman,  as  Governor  Blease  told 
it.  The  German  commercial  system  is  the  veterans,  or  was  it  the  Confederate 
as  repugnant  to  our  economic  principles  authorities,  to  prevent  the  city  falling 
as  their  monarchy  and  militarism  are  to  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  soldiers? 
our  democratic  principles.  But  as  we  We  do  not  care  to  decide,  altho  Governor 
watch  Germany  we  Americans  must  feel  Blease  mounted  his  Rosinante  and  tilted 
something  like  the  good  little  boy,  who  lustily  against  a  school  book.  He  de- 
minds  his  mother,  when  he  sees  other  clared  that  if  a  history  book  is  allowed  in 
boys  eating  green  apples,  going  barefoot  the  schools  of  the  State  that  inaugurated 
in  the  wet,  hanging  by  the  toes  from  secession  it  must  settle  the  question,  and 
the  limbs  of  trees  and  fishing  on  Sunday  declared  that  it  was  General  Sherman 
without  any  of  the  things  happening  to  who  burnt  the  city,  the  "infamous  scoun- 
them  that  should  happen.  drel"  that  he  was.    Who  burnt  Moscow? 
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We  don't  believe  it  was  the  French  sol- 
diers, and  it  was  a  noble  thing  to  do ;  but 
Governor  Blease  would  not  allow  that 
such  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  was  possible 
in  his  own  State.  The  book  attacked 
gave  no  judgment  about  it;  the  author 
did  not  want  to  give  offense  on  either 
side;  but  the  Governor  was  not  willing 
to  have  peace  and  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. He  would  keep  up  the  war  when 
the  war  is  ended  all  over  the  rest  of  the 
country.  More  than  half  the  country 
honors  General  Sherman.  It  does  not 
believe  that  he  gave  orders  to  burn 
Charleston,  and  that  if  it  was  set  on  fire 
by  Union  soldiers  they  were  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  and  acted  without 
orders.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  or 
care  who  did  it.  We  want  harmony  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  The  coun- 
try has  no  use  for  fire-eaters.  Governor 
Blease  is  no  credit  to  his  State.  His  de- 
fense of  his  tilt  against  the  school  book 
was  made  to  a  meeting  of  the  Confed- 
erate veterans.  Such  a  meeting  of  the 
old  soldiers  on  either  side  is  worthy  and 
proper.  But  it  should  not  be  made  the 
occasion  to  abuse  the  brave  soldiers  on 
the  other  side.  Let  the  old  soldiers  glory 
in  their  brave  fight,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted if  their  children  maintain  their 
organization,  as  is  done  in  some  sections, 
and  if  the  speakers  who  were  not  sol- 
diers take  pains  to  rekindle  the  old  fire. 

President  Taft  took  a  better  way.  His 
address  was  devoted  wholly  to  peace. 
And  why  should  not  an  address  to  old 
soldiers  talk  of  peace?  Who  know  the 
value  of  peace  so  well  as  do  those  who 
have  seen  the  evils  of  war?  Did  not 
General  Sherman  say  that  "War  is  hell"? 
Accordingly,  our  President  spoke  of  the 
struggle  more  prolonged  than  that  which 
ended  slavery,  between  wealth  and  labor, 
and  assured  his  listeners  that  at  last  a 
happy  settlement  would  be  reached,  but 
without  any  such  expense  of  blood. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  arbitration  treaties 
and  the  amendment  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, still  talking  peace  and  still  looking 
at  the  present  and  to  the  future,  and 
wisely  avoiding  the  issues  of  the  past 
that  might  stir  up  some  old  rancor.  He 
accepted  to  the  fullest  and  with  all  loy- 
alty the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Senate  in  the  making  of  treaties,  but  he 
showed    that    in    those    drawn    up    with 


Great  Britain  and  France  the  Senate's 
rights  were  preserved.  Already  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  dozens  of  treaties 
which  involve  other  questions  besides 
those  of  honor  and  territorial  boundaries, 
thus  allowing  the  principle  involved  in 
all  questions  of  dispute  whatever.  He 
then  showed  that  the  question  of  repu- 
diated State  bonds  could  not  come  up, 
because  the  treaties  confined  arbitration 
to  differences  that  might  arise  in  the 
future  and  did  not  apply  to  those  of  the 
past ;  and  he  further  showed  how  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  could  not  be  involved. 
So  he  talked  peace,  peace,  to  men  of  war 
who  loved  peace  better  than  war ;  and  he 
bade  them  have  their  eyes  on  present 
duties  and  not  hark  back  to  the  old  quar- 
rels. So  in  The  Independent  of  last 
week  he  reverted  to  his  favorite  topic. 

Which  is  the  better  way,  that  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  or  that  of  Governor  Blease? 

A  New  Angel  of  Peace 

It  has  long  been  suggested,  and  it  has 
been  hoped  by  some,  that  war  might 
eventually  become  so  deadly  that  it  must 
come  to  an  end.  Inventors  of  more  de- 
structive weapons  or  explosives  have 
claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  peace,  be- 
cause the  use  of  their  enginery  would  be 
so  destructive  that  no  nation  could  endure 
to  go  to  war.  Thus  far  these  happy 
prophecies  have  failed  to  come  true ;  but 
now  we  would  appear  to  have  reached  a 
stage  in  military  science  in  which  mili- 
tarism is  in  danger  of  destroying  itself. 

The  war  games  just  concluded  in 
France  and  England  have  given  very 
startling  results.  Those  in  England  were 
suddenly  concluded  because  of  unexpect- 
ed difficulties.  We  are  not  told  what  they 
were,  but  it  is  reported  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  any  surprises  or  in 
any  way  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  gain 
an  advantage,  because  the  daring  aviators 
could  watch  and  report  every  movement 
of  the  enemy.  Flying  about  as  they  do, 
dozens  or  scores  of  them,  and  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour,  it  is  impossible  to 
shoot  them.  The  general  on  either  side 
knows  exactly  where  his  enemy  is  and 
watches  every  movement  of  feint  or  at- 
tack. Movement  behind  a  hill  or  forest 
is  seen  as  if  on  the'  open  plain.  They 
cannot  hide  out  of  sight  where  the  hos- 
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tile  mortars  cannot  be  raised  at  the 
proper  angle  to  reach  them.  There  will 
be  nothing  left  for  an  army  to  So  but  to 
march  straight  forward  into  the  enemy's 
fire  and  to  be  mown  down  by  its  artillery 
before  meeting  with  the  bayonet. 

What  the  airship  can  do  appears  in  the 
late  flight  of  a  dirigible  attached  to  the 
German  army,  which  sailed  over  Copen- 
hagen, carrying  a  dozen  military  passen- 
gers. There  it  halted,  but  was  forbid- 
den to  pass  over  the  Danish  forts  on  its 
return,  or  over  the  British  visiting  war- 
ships, and  two  Danish  officers  were  taken 
on  board  tQ  see  to  it  that  the  orders  were 
obeyed.  In  time  of  war  there  would  be 
no  such  prohibition.  What  an  advantage 
it  would  have  been  to  General  Nogi  at 
Port  Arthur  if  he  could  have  thus  seen 
every  movement  within  the  fortress  and 
known  where  to  direct  his  attack. 

Then  think  what  airships  and  aero- 
planes might  themselves  do  besides  scout- 
ing. They  might  be  terrible  engines  of 
war.  They  could  drop  the  most  destruc- 
tive bombs  on  the  deck  of  a  mighty  dread- 
nought and  annihilate  it  in  a  moment. 
There  may  be  a  new  law  of  nations  for- 
bidding this,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
weaker  power  would  not  fail  to  use  every 
weapon  against  a  stronger  one,  for  the 
airship  equalizes  the  weak  and  the  strong:. 
The  Italians  declare  that  they  did  not 
drop  bombs  down  on  Arab  troops  in 
Tripoli,  but  the  report  persists  that  they 
did  ;  and  why  not  ?  Airships  are  far  cheaper 
than  even  small  water  craft,  and  a  small 
nation  can  have  them  by  the  hundreds, 
just  as  France,  while  massing  her  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  multiplying  her 
birds  of  war  like  swallows  of  summer. 
The  chief  of  the  flying  corps  of  the 
French  army  says  that  warfare  has  al- 
ready been  revolutionized  by  the  aero- 
plane;  that  every  act  of  the  enemy  was 
known  in  the  late  maneuvers,  and  that 
strategy  is  no  longer  possible.  Another 
high  official  says  that  France  will  have 
thousands  of  aeroplanes,  and  that  if  Ger- 
many does  the  same  war  will  become  im- 
possible, the  consummation  which  civ- 
ilization most  desires.  Then  arbitration 
will  be  compulsory. 

The  only  avoidance  of  this  mercy  will 
be  by  the  agreement  of  the  nations  not  to 
use  aeroplanes,  or  else  to  limit  their  use 
strictly.      But   what  weaker  nation   will 


submit  to  such  a  rule  laid  down  by  the 
stronger  nations?  One  other  resource 
for  the  devil  and  all  his  war-lords  can  be 
imagined,  transferring  the  battle  to  the 
skies,  the  sort  of  conflict  that  Milton  de- 
scribes when  the  spirits  perverse  made 
war. 

"Some rimes  on  firm  ground 
A  standing  fight,  then  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seemed  then 
Conflicting  fire." 

Then  we  should  see  again : 

"War  in  the  troubled  sky  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds." 

But  we  do  not  expect  to  see  such  war 
in  heaven.  It  would  be  too  terrible.  Ev- 
ery new  advance  in  the  powers  of  de- 
struction hastens  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  surcease  of  war.  Thus  is  man's 
wrath  made  to  praise  God.  The  aero- 
plane shall  be  the  angel  of  peace : 

"Ne  ever  let  the  name  of  warre  be  spoken, 
But  joyous  peace  and  quietnesse  alway, 
Dealing    just    judgements    that    mote    not    be 

broken, 
For    any    brybes,    or    threats    of    any    to    be 

wroken." 

The  Chinese  Loan 

The  old  East  India  Company,  given  a 
monopoly  of  trade  in  China  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  smashing  every 
competitor  that  came  into  its  path,  has 
passed  away;  but  another  East  India 
Company,  in  the  person  of  the  six- Power 
group,  also  with  semi-governmental 
backing  and  a  financial  monopoly,  comes 
into  existence.  The  six-Power  group, 
composed  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, America,  Japan  and  Russia,  was 
prepared  to  make  a  loan  of  $300,000,000 
to  China  with  the  provision  of  foreign 
supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
fund,  and  did  not  want  other  financial 
groups  to  supply  China  with  money, 
when  the  offer  was  rejected.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Review,  the 
rumor  that  China  refused  the  loan  be- 
cause of  the  foreign  control  of  the 
finances  is  not  true.  China  has  accepted 
the  restricting  provision,  but-  "what 
China  will  not  accept  is  the  introduction 
oj  political  considerations  into  what  is  a 
financial  deal."  That  China  has  ground 
for  apprehension  is  justified  by  Russia's 
opposition  to  the  loan  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  her  disapproval  of  the  use 
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of  borrowed  money  for  the  purchase  of 
armaments,  Germany's  demand  to  super- 
vise the  collection  of  the  salt  duties,  and 
Japan's  attempt  to  supervise  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Chinese  army.  Eng- 
land, France  and  the  United  States  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  political  ambitions, 
and  China  finds  no  fault  with  them. 

Judging  from  the  past  dealing  of  the 
financial  group,  we  cannot  reproach 
China  for  her  suspicion  and  hesitation. 
About  a  year  ago  the  banking  houses 
representing  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  were  pre- 
pared to  lend  China  $50,000,000  on  the 
security  of  Manchurian  revenue,  and 
asked  only  for  the  appointment  of  a  for- 
eign financial  adviser.  Later  on,  the 
four-Power  group  decided  to  take  into 
partnership  Japan  and  Russia.  Follow- 
ing this,  a  secret  conference  was  held  in 
Paris,  and  as  a  result  the  six-Power 
group  proposed  to  lend  China  $300,000,- 
000,  of  which  $250,000,000  was  to  be 
advanced  immediately.  This  time  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  bankers  were  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  loan. 
The  agreement  further  provided  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  fund  should  be  used 
for  "cultural  development"  and  20  per 
cent,  for  armaments.  The  expenditure 
of  $60,000,000  on  armaments  alarmed 
Russia,  and  so  the  Czar  refused  to  join 
the  scheme  until  the  other  Powers  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  do  so.  Just  at  that 
time  a  Belgian  syndicate  proposed  a  loan 
of  $50,000,000  to  China  with  an  imme- 
diate advance.  This  competition  caused 
the  sextuple  group  to  lend  China 
$20,000,000,  in  the  hope  that  the  young 
republic  would  decline  the  Belgian  loan, 
which  it  did.  After  thus  eliminating  its 
competitor,  the  six-Power  group  began 
to  play  for  time,  and  insisted  upon 
China's  accepting  the  $300,000,000  loan 
with  the  restricting  provision ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  let  any  financial  groups 
provide  money  for  China. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  however,  stated 
that  the  group  is  not  anxious  to  make  a 
loan  to  China,  but  China  is  anxious  to 
borrow  money.  It  is  true  that  China  is 
in  urgent  need  of  money.  But  if  the 
sextuple  group  is  not  anxious  to  make  a 
loan  to  China,  then  why  does  it  resent 
any     other     group     handling     Chinese 


finance  by  refusing  credits  to  its  rivals? 
Why  does  not  the  group  give  a  free  hand 
to  the  United  States  "dollar  loan  for 
Hankow"  or  the  Cottu's  loan?  Why  was 
the  group  alarmed  when  the  preliminary 
agreement  to  the  Lloyd's  loan  of  $50,- 
000,000  was  recently  signed  in  London? 

The  financial  monopoly  directly  -leads 
to  "dollar  diplomacy."  The  Powers  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  Chinese  republic 
until  their  bankers  have  gained  their 
ends  and  imposed  their  loan  upon  China. 
Notwithstanding  the.  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese republic  has  been  in  existence  for 
the  last  nine  months,  and  there  is  peace 
thruout  the  whole  country,  she  has  not 
yet  been  recognized.  If  the  Powers  do 
not  welcome  China  as  a  sister  republic, 
when  are  they  going  to  do  so?  After 
the  signing  of  the  $300,000,000  loan? 

The  loan  may  never  be  made.  Other 
powerful  financial  groups  will  rise  and 
champion  China's  cause.  The  signing  of 
the  Lloyd's  loan  by  the  Chinese  Minister 
and  C.  Birch  Crisp  &  Co.  in  London  is  a 
good  indication  of  this.  It  is  recently 
reported  that  the  Chinese  Government 
has  informed  the  six-Power  group  that 
unless  the  latter,  by  September  24,  ad- 
vances $900,000  to  meet  payments  due 
on  the  25th,  China  will  be  obliged  to 
accept  tfre  installment  of  the  Crisp's 
loan,  which  demand  the  six-Power 
group  would  likely  reject.  Furthermore, 
it  is  reported  that  the  conditions  in  China 
are  improving  every  day.  The  provinces 
are  again  beginning  the  regular  remit- 
tance of  revenue  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  the  army  is  paid  off.  There  is 
also  an  immense  increase  in  the  customs 
collections  and  in  contributions  from  the 
people.  Thus  China's  need  for  foreign 
capital  is  decreasing  every  day.  The 
Government,  which  was  able  to  subscribe 
a  quarter  of  the  capital  recently  for  the 
new  Chinese  State  Bank  in  Peking,  is 
not  quite  so  prest  for  money  as  we  are 
told  by  the  newspapers.  The  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Times  said  that  the 
total  amount  of  China's  financial  need  to 
the  end  of  November  is  some  $30,000,- 
000.  Surely  that  comparatively  small 
sum  can  be  obtained  without  concessions 
that  impair  China's  independence  of  for- 
eign control  and  freedom  to  manage  her 
own  internal  affairs. 
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Collective  Responsibility 

After  a  struggle  in  which  every  step 
was  shamelessly  and  stubbornly  contest- 
ed by  greed, '  Congress  was  induced,  a 
short    time    ago,    to    prohibit    both    the 
manufacture  and  the  sale  of  the  phos- 
phorus matches  which  were  responsible 
for  the  horrible  disease  of  match  work- 
ers,  called    "phossy   jaw."      Within   the 
past  year  eight  States  have  enacted  a  bill 
prepared  by  the  Association    for  Labor 
Legislation,  requiring  the  compulsory  re- 
porting of  certain  of  the  more  serious 
industrial  diseases.     How  large  a  factor 
in  modern  misery  these  diseases  are   is 
shown  by  a  few  figures  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the   Second   National   Confer- 
ence on  Industrial  Diseases.     For  exam- 
ple, within  three  years  578  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  have  been  reported  in  Illinois. 
Of  these,  73  cases" occurred  in  one  estab- 
lishment in  one  month  thru  the  dry  sand- 
papering of  lead  paint,  altho  the  use  of 
a    simple    respirator,    which    had    been 
tested,  would  have  been  a  perfect  protec- 
tion.     During    the    construction    of    the 
Pennsylvania  East  River  tunnels,   3,692 
cases   of   "caisson   disease"   came   under 
the  observation  of  one  physician. 

As  in  most  other  legislation  pertaining 
to  industrial  relations,  European  states 
are  ahead  of  our  own  commonwealths  in 
their  enactments  on  industrial  or  occupa- 
tional diseases.  Such  enactments  are 
one  expression  of  a  growing  acknowl- 
edgment thruout  the  civilized  world  of 
collective  responsibility.  Other  expres- 
sions of  it  are  old  age  pensions  and 
workingmen's  insurance  or  accident  com- 
pensation systems. 

This  modern  collective  responsibility, 
in  its  practical  aspects,  is  a  curiously 
different  thing  from  that  collective 
responsibility  of  former  ages  which  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  John  Fiske's  most 
brilliant  and  illuminating  essays.  The 
earlier  group  responsibility  had  its  origin 
in  the  notion  that  supernatural  power 
would  hold  the  entire  'community  to 
accountability  for  sacrilege  or  unbelief, 
and  might  be  expected  to  punish  the,  im- 
piety of  an  individual  by  the  famine, 
pestilence  or  war  that  would  decimate  a 
people.  Rack  of  this  notion  lay  the 
structure  of  tribal  society,  in  whicJi  clans- 
men were  bound  to  redress  one  another's 


injuries  and  collectively  to  make  com- 
pensation for  one  another's  misdeeds. 
The  ancient  collective  responsibility  led 
men  to  inflict  the  cruelties  of  religious 
persecution  upon  the  heretic.  Its  dra- 
matic manifestations  were  inquisitions 
and  torture  chambers.  Modern  collec- 
tive responsibility  acknowledges. an  obli- 
gation to  diminish  human  suffering  and 
attempts  to  prevent  it. 

The  psychological  antecedents,  how- 
ever, are  not  altogether  different.  For, 
in  the  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  co- 
operating with  humanitarian  sentiment  is 
a  large  element  of  fear.  It  is  not  a  fear 
of  divine  wrath,  to  be  sure,  but  a  lively 
fear  of  those  social  calamities  which  for- 
merly divine  wrath  was  expected  to  in- 
flict upon  a  wicked  nation.  A  degener- 
ating working  population  weakens  a  na- 
tion's defenses  and  impairs  its  competi- 
tive strength  in  the  economic  struggle. 

The  recognition  of  collective  responsi- 
bility is  an  important  beginning  of  those 
higher  processes  of  social  evolution 
which  are  imperative  if  the  general  wel- 
fare is  to  be  maintained  under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  increasing  population, 
multiplying  activities,  and  a'  rapidly  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modern  life.  But 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  Between  collective 
responsibility  and  collective  efficiency 
there  is  an  interval  which  will  not  be 
crossed  without  great  effort,  costly  ex- 
perimentation and  much  discouraging- 
failure.  In  the  attainment  of  collective 
efficiency  European  municipalities  have 
much  to  teach  the  too  self-satisfied 
Americans.  For  example,  while  we  are 
spending  our  breath  in  complaining  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  denouncing 
the  trusts  and  the  middlemen,  the  citv  of 
Glasgow,  with  its  municipal  slaughter 
houses  and  markets,  has  brought  the 
price  of  American  meats  to  the  Glasgow 
consumer  down  to  two-thirds  of  what  the 
American  consumer  has  to  pay,  and  other 
things  in  proportion. 

Collective  responsibility  and  collective 
efficiency  are  two  of  the  realities  in 
which  we  must  look  for  the  further 
amelioration  of  the  human  lot.  Individ 
ualism  and  socialism  may  fascinate  thi 
theorist  or  irritate  the  philistine.  Col- 
lective responsibility  and  collective  effi- 
ciency are  experimental  and  practical 
facts. 
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111  the  Orchard 

Walking  in  the  orchard,  where  it 
slopes  over  the  knolls,  toward  the  Kirk- 
land  Valley,  as  the  sun  rises  red  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley — that  is  a  poem. 
We  are  startled  by  the  profundity  of  Na- 
ture's gifts ;  for  apples,  red  as  the  lips 
of  Hebe,  fill  every  hollow,  and  are  even 
now  rolling  into  the  ditches  to  fill  them 
more  than  full.  The  twisting  brook, 
that  comes  down  with  a  frisky  dash  out 
of  the  hills,  gets  a  dozen  dams  before  it 
gets  into  the  free  meadow  below. 

We  stand  with  hat  off,  under  a  big 
winesap,  and  the  apples  that  fall  from 
this  tree  alone  are  about  one  to  a  minute. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees  in 
the  orchard,  and  some  of  them  are  al- 
ready overripe.  Look  up,  and  you  see 
no  decrease  of  the  stock  that  is  still  hold- 
ing the  limbs  down,  as  if  offering  them  to 
you.  Spitzenbergs !  Oh,  the  glory  of 
the  crimson  harvest !  Spys  !  Every  one 
asking  to  be  eaten !  What  shall  one  do 
about  it?  There  can  be  little  satisfaction 
in  eating  to  our  utmost  capacity.  Nature 
surely  did  not  mean  this  royalty  for  us 
alone.  * 

And  the  people  who  should  have  them, 
where  are  they?  Packed  into  cities,  and 
paying  half  a  day's  wage  for  a  few  pock- 
ets full  of  this  that  is  going  to  waste. 
Here  is  the  problem,  How  can  we  carry 
the  eaters  to  the  food,  and  not  carry  food 
to  the  eaters?  All  or  civilization  is 
based  on  the  false  principle,  that  com- 
pels us  to  gather  all  that  Nature  pro- 
vides, hamper  or  crate  it  all,  and  then  at 
great  expense  and  thru  a  half-dozen 
middlemen,  get  it  to  the  eaters.  Bob 
White  over  there  has  a  better  system. 
He  brings  his  family  into  the  orchard, 
and  they  thrive  on  the  bugs  and  beetles 
that  spoil  the  apples. 

The  sun  moves  the  shadows  about,  to 
create  a  moving  picture  show.  Oh,  ye 
fools  and  blind !  Paying  hard  earned 
coin  for  pictures  not  half  as  rich  as  you 
may  own  yourselves,  and  pay  nothing 
for  the  exhibition.  Cultivate  yourselves 
to  see  and  to  hear.  That  was  common 
sense,  when  the  Master  said,  "He  thai 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  There 
are  superfluous  ears  that  everywhere 
need  training ;  but  our  schools  are  too 
busy  with  teaching  what  one  cannot  use. 


Yet  the  editor  confesses  he  does  not 
himself  hear,  understanding  only  a  tithe 
of  the  orchard  music  that  ripples  around 
him.  A  scarlet  tanager  has  a  nest  just 
overhead,  and  his  brilliant  majesty 
watches  us  with  a  bit  of  doubt ;  only  a 
catbird  a  little  down  the  row,  with  his 
nest  in  a  bush,  sings  out  a  welcome 
roundelay,  God  bless  him.  A  robin's  nest 
is  set  heedlessly  on  a  broken  limb,  and 
the  mother  is  now  feeding  her  babes.  It 
is  just  the  place  where  a  squirrel  could 
find  her  or  a  crow  select  his  dinner. 

Drop,  drop,  drop.  Grimes's  Golden  is 
accumulating  a  heap  in  one  of  the  pret- 
ty hollows,  and  we  have  come  upon 
Maiden's  Blush,  where  the  land  slopes 
least,  and  where  the  whole  lawn  is  car- 
peted, every  one  with  red  cheeks.  Select 
now  the  finest  to  eat,  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  your  pockets.  We  will  go  down 
by  the  brook,  pull  off  our  shoes,  and,  sit- 
ting on  that  flat  sandstone,  we  will  let 
the  minnows  play  with  our  toes  while  we 
toss  them  bits  of  apple. 

October  is  a  short  month,  and  it  hur- 
ries things  marvelously.  Already  it  is 
time  to  pick  winter  apples.  The  ladders 
are  here,  and  as  for  these  drops  the  boys 
have  come  with  wagon  and  baskets  to 
gather  them  for  cider.  That  is  it ;  every 
one  of  these  rolling  beauties  must  be 
ground  and  squeezed,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  can  be  finer  than  the  clean  honest 
cider.  It  is  not  the  stuff  that  you  buy, 
half  water,  and  flavored  with  vinegar 
and  other  acids.  And  then  the  limbs  will 
be  stripped  of  their  joyous  burden.  Wal- 
ter Pease  and  Stayman's  Winesap,  and 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  apples,  Mcin- 
tosh Red,  will  be  barreled  or  boxed,  and 
carted  away  for  market  or  cellar.  There 
will  be  nothing  left  but  leaves,  and  they 
will  fill  the  brooks.  The  limbs  will  be 
bared  to  meet  the  winter  blasts.  The 
birds  will  be  gone  to  Florida.  Snow  will 
cover  the  grass.  The  orchard  is  no 
longer  a  banqueting  room.  It  is  enough. 
Tt  is  all  right.  It  is  at  all  seasons  a  mar- 
vel. The"  orchard  is  the  noblest  gift  of 
Nature  to  man. 

Tt  is  not  the  apple  alone  that  gratifies, 
but  the  trees,  with  their  big-armed  wel- 
come, and  the  history  of  every  fruit,  and 
their  travels  while  coming  to  us,  and 
their. family  relations,  and  their  social 
possibilities,  their  influence  upon  human 
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evolution,  all  this  crowds  upon  us  as  we 
wander  thru  the  shade  and  sunshine. 
And  as  for  October  it  would  seriously  be 
uncrowned  without  the  apple.  Can  you 
imagine  yourself  for  the  first  time  walk- 
ing thru  an  orchard,  and  for  the  first 
time  picking  a  great  Northern  Spy,  with 
at  least  nineteen'  hundred  years  of  evolu- 
tion in  its  juices?  Take  off  your  hat  as 
you  move  down  the  aisles  toward  the 
sun.  Let  love  and  gratitude  weave  to- 
gether a  song'  in  your  heart. 

We  have  had  experience 
Self-Starvation     in    this    country    of    the 

policy  of  freeing  a  pris- 
oner condemned  for  a  long  term  of 
years  because  he  is  likely  to  die.  It  is  a 
kindly  impulse  which  wishes  to  give  him 
the  chance  to  die  in  his  own  home ;  but 
a  late  case  shows  how  speedily  such  a 
prisoner  may  recover  his  health.  Just 
now  one  of  the  suffragets  who  were  sent 
to  prison  for  an  attack  on  Mr.  Asquith 
at  the  Dublin  Theater  has  been  pardoned 
because  she  has  lost  her  health  by  trying 
to  starve  herself  to  death,  which  the 
keepers  tried  to  prevent  by  forcible  feed- 
ing by  a  tube.  Now  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
says  that  if  such  a  prisoner  tries  to 
starve  she  should  be  allowed  to  die.  That 
is  questionable.  There  are  cases  in  which 
suicide  may  not  be  without  excuse,  as 
when  a  man  has  killed  his  wife  and  then 
kills  himself.  We  are  glad  the  wretch 
has  been  got  out  of  the  way.  But  yet 
suicide  is  a  crime,  and  the  attempt  is 
punished  by  law.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why,  if  these  two  women  refuse  to  eat, 
they  should  not  be  fed  by  force.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  undesirable  persons,  but 
s<>  are  all  malefactors.  The  world  would 
be  better  if  they  were  out  of  it,  but  the 
state  cannot  help  them  all  out  of  it,  or 
stand  by  quietly  and  see  them  kill  them- 
selves, advantageous  as  that  might  be  to 
the  community.  The  world  does  not 
want  criminals,  and  Canada  refuses  to 
let  these  violent  women  be  admitted  to 
its  shores.  We  presume  that  if  Miss 
Pankhurst,  who  has  escaped  to  France, 
and  who  has  been  warned  by  the  French 
( iovernment  that  an)  attempt  al  annoy 
ance  of  Premier  Asquith  during  his  visil 
will  be  followed  by  expulsion,  should 
attempt  to  come  to  this  countrv  she 
would   be   refused  admission,   just  as   if 


she  had  trachoma.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
that  her  illness  was  any  reason  why  this 
criminal  should  have  been  pardoned  and 
set  free.  There  are  hospitals  connected 
with  prisons,  and  many  another  prisoner 
has  died  in  them. 

Now  is  the  time 
The  Ulster  Hysteria      when,    by    the   tens 

of  thousands,  men 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  all  Protestants, 
are  signing  a  covenant  that  they  will  not 
submit  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  will 
refuse  to  obey  its  laws  and  will  fight 
against  it.  Of  course,  this  threatens 
sedition  and  rebellion,  but  this  is  becom- 
ing a  holy  war,  a  sort  of  jehad  trans- 
ferred from  Islam  to  Ireland.  The  An- 
glican bishops  of  Ulster  urge  their 
people  to  unite  and  ordered  a  prayer 
against  home  rule  to  be  repeated  in  the 
churches ;  and  the  Moderator  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly  advises  the 
ministers  to  open  their  churches  for 
meetings  against  home  rule,  and  the 
people  to  sign  the  new  covenant.  But 
not  all  the  ministers  obey,  for  it  is  said 
that  two  hundred  out  of  five  hundred 
believe  in  home  rule — a  very  surprising 
statement.  The  men  are  already  fight- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  this  week  will  be 
the  culmination,  when  we  may  expect 
many  heads  to  be  broken,  but  this  is  the 
Irish  way  on  both  sides.  The  army  is 
held  in  readiness  to  quell  disturbances, 
but  what  the  army  will  do  is  not  so  very 
certain,  as  a  multitude  of  officers  and 
men  are  declared  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
Ulster  men.  That  the  Government  will 
yield  we  do  not  believe,  but  it  is  possible 
that  it  has  in  mind  the  larger  plan  of 
devolution  outlined  by  Mr.  Churchill  in 
a  late  speech,  in  which  case  England  will 
have  four  local  parliaments,  and  Ireland 
might  have  two. 

"In  fifty  years'  time 
The  Future  of  Art    there  will  be  no  art." 

says  George  Moore. 
novelist  and  critic.  "There  will  be  no 
more  great  poets  in  English,  French  or 
anv  other  language,  "rubbed  and  worn  1>\ 
use,"  says  Edmund  Gosse,  librarian  and 
biographer.  These  are  sad  sayings,  and 
we  refuse  to  accept  them  as  veracious. 
Hut  Mr.  Gosse's  point  is  all  the  same 
suggestive.     "The  poetry  of  the  future," 
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lie  says,  "will  be  largely  written  in  lan- 
guages which  have  been  subjected  to  less 
wear  and  tear — languages  which  have 
not  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  litera- 
ture, and  in  which  simple  things  can  still 
be  said  without  affectation  and  without 
repetition."  This  is  the  point  of  view 
which  has  inspired  Frederic  Mistral  and 
his  fellow  poets  of  the  Provengal  revival, 
and  equally  that  of  some  of  the  Irishmen 
who  have  been  using  the  English  speech 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  (or  a  dialect 
founded  upon  that  speech)  for  their  most 
striking  effects.  "In  a  good  play,"  said 
the  late  John  Synge,  "every  speech 
should  be  as  fully  flavored  as  a  nut  or 
apple,  and  such  speeches  cannot  be  writ- 
ten by  any  one  who  works  among  people 
who  have  shut  their  lips  on  poetry."  The 
newspaper,  with  its  tendency  to  stand- 
ardize (upon  a  level  of  mediocrity)  con- 
versation, thought  and  all  expression,  is, 
perhaps,  the  arch  enemy  of  local  pic- 
turesqueness  in  language. 

Biblical  Scholarship     Following    Du- 
Condemned  chesne's    condemna- 

tion came  that  -of 
Lagrange,  the  famous  biblical  scholar, 
head  of  the  Biblical  School  at  Jerusalem 
and  editor  of  the  Revue  Biblique.  Of 
the  former's  books  only  one  is  banned, 
but  all — "opera  omnia" — of  Lagrange, 
even  as  books  of  reference.  This  will  af- 
fect only  seminarians  and  laics,  as  all  pro- 
fessors have  faculties  to  read,  consult,  re- 
fute condemned  books.  Duchesne  is 
fortunate  in  that  he  holds  office  under  the 
French  Government  and  is  therefore  offi- 
cially beyond  Jesuit  attack.  Lagrange, 
however,  is  a  Dominican  or  Black  Friar 
and  enjoys  office  by  courtesy  of  his  or- 
der. He  has  been  obliged  to  resign  the 
headship  of  the  Biblical  School  at  leru- 
salem.  There  was  a  day  when  the  Black 
Friars  were  good  fighters  and  bested 
many  a  time  the  Clerks  regular,  common- 
ly called  Jesuits.  Today  the  former  are 
weakened.  Lepidi,  the  Dominican  Papal 
censor,  has  been  brushed  aside ;  the  Bib- 
lical School  at  Jerusalem  must  take  sec- 
ond place  to  the  new  Jesuit  Biblical  Insti- 
tute in  Rome;  and  lastly,  the  greatest 
Scripture  scholar  of  the  Friars,  with  all 
his  works  and  fame,  must  go  by  the 
board.  Moreover,  Lagrange's  removal 
entails  that   he  resign  the  editorship  of 


La  Revue  Biblique,  and  no  doubt  also 
either  its  suspension  or  a  complete 
change  in  its  editorial  staff.  And  yet 
within  four  or  five  years  fifth  rate  schol- 
ars will  be  publishing  works  of  the  Bible, 
mainly  compiled  by  scissors  borrowed 
from  Lagrange. 

A  contributor  to  our 
Concerning  Biftek      Education       Number 

spelled  the  French 
substantive  masculine  bifteck  (or  biftek) 
with  an  intruded  s.  He  must  have  gone 
by  ear  rather  than  by  the  dictionary — 
for  tho  more  than  one  waiter  in  Paris 
sounds  a  mild  sibilant  in  urging  steak 
upon  his  patrons,  the  lexicographers  are 
not  with  him  there.  As  for  the  meat  it- 
self, tho  Academicians  knew  it  not  by 
name  till  1835,  they  ate  it  long  before. 
Thus  the  Immortal  who  wrote  the 
"Genius  of  Christianity,"  and  had  it  pub- 
lished just  a  hundred  years  ago,  invented 
what  is,  doubtless,  the  most  succulent 
form  of  beefsteak  known  to  gastrology : 
the  biftek  a  la  Chateaubriand,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  bifteck-Chateaubriant.  This  steak 
is  to  be  best  enjoyed  with  a  pile  of  crisp 
pommes  paillees,  but  whether  Chateau- 
briand ate  it  thus  we  know  not.  Mr. 
Philip  Hale,  Boston's  critic  of  music  and 
the  table,  is  authority  for  the  assertion 
that  the  biftek-C  hat  eaubr  land  dates  from 
the  period  of  its  author's  service  as  Am- 
bassador of  France  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James ;  but  that  statement  is  reproduced 
here  subject  to  correction.  Certainly  the 
steak  served  in  his  style  is  a  noble  ten- 
derloin grilled  between  two  thinner  and 
inferior  steaks,  whose  juices,  impreg- 
nated with  good  seasoning,  enrich  it  past 
belief.  The  inner  steak  alone  is  eaten ; 
the  envelopes  are  never  seen  by  the 
Buphagus.  When  one  orders  and  con- 
sumes a  good  Chateaubriand,  at  any  one 
of  a  certain  half  dozen  little  restaurants 
in  the  capital  of  France,  he  is  quite  in- 
different as  to  the  spelling  of  the  dish : 
beefsteak  or  bifsteck  or  biftek. 

When  .one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  a  surpris- 
ing statement  made  by  Dr.  P.  Chambers 
Mitchell,  in  his  late  address  as  president 
of  the  Zoological  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  that  he  does  not  know  of  a 
single  important  addition  to  domesti- 
cated animals   since  the  remotest  antiq- 
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uity.  Our  savage  ancestors,  domesticated 
at  least  three  species  of  the  ox  family, 
but  our  bison  is  not  domesticated.  They 
domesticated  sheep  and  goats,  but  we 
have  failed  to  do  as  much  for  other  very 
important  species.  The  reindeer  has 
served  Laplanders  for  unnumbered  gen- 
erations, but  we  have  failed  to  do  as 
much  with  moose,  elk  and  deer.  The 
Spaniards  found  the  turkey  domesti- 
cated on  this  continent,  and  it  is  the  only 
creature  which  the  New  World  has  add- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  Old,  for  the  llama 
is  still  confined  to  transportation  in  the 
Andes.  Attempts  to  domesticate  the 
grouse  or  quail  have,  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  our  wild  ducks  and  wild 
geese  are  still  untamed,  as  are  a  number 
of  other  large  edible  birds  which  would 
be  worth  centuries  of  labor  to  domesti- 
cate, as  the  ostrich  has  been  subdued  in 
later  times. 

President  Jordan  is  right  in  calling 
attention  to  one  of  the  causes  of  high 
prices  not  sufficiently  considered.  It  is 
the  waste  of  money,  entirely  unproduc- 
tive, caused  by  the  tremendous  increase 
of  the  armaments  of  war.  Thereby  a 
multitude  of  men — soldiers,  marines, 
builders  of  warships,  artillery,  etc. — are 
diverted  from  profitable  production  and 
have  to  be  supported  by  the  lessened 
number  of  those  who  cultivate  the  earth 
and  make  an  honest  living  by  providing 
the  comforts  necessary  for  life.  It  is 
not  the  luxuries  —  jewelry,  paintings, 
racing  yachts,  etc. — whose  increased  cost 
disturbs  us,  but  that  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  necessities  of  life.  The  world 
destroys  thousands  of  millions  of  wealth 
every  year  for  military  purposes,  and  it 
raises  the  cost  of  every  barrel  of  flour 
or  pair  of  shoes.  It  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but 
it  is  a  serious  one.    Why  continue  it? 

Japan's  elder  statesmen  are  passing 
away.  They  form  a  sort  of  close  ad- 
visers to  the  Emperor,  a  kind  of  Privy 
Council,  but  more  effective  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  they  are  called  the 
Genro.  Prince  Yamagata's  health  is  pre- 
carious, and  one  or  two  others  are  not 
strong;  and  the  appointment  o-f  Prince 
Katsura  to  the  post  of  Lord  Keeper  of 


Privy  Seals  and  Grand  Chamberlain  will 
bring  him  into  close  confidence  with  the 
young  Emperor,  and  will  assure  him  ad- 
mission into  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
Genro,  who  stand  outside  the  political 
parties.  Marquis  Saionji  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  the  two  men  are 
in  harmony  as  to  reforms,  and  their  in- 
fluence will  be  great  in  the  new  succes- 
sion. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  learn  from  a  pam- 
phlet put  forth  in  support  of.  the  Taft 
administration  and  addrest  to  negro 
voters,  that  there  are  60  per  cent,  more 
colored  people  now  employed  by  the 
Government  than  when  Mr.  Taft  became 
President.  They  must  be  mainly  in  the 
North,  for  it  has  not  been  his  policy  to 
appoint  negroes  to  responsible  positions 
in  sections  where  it  would  be  resented. 
Mr.  William  H.  Lewis,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  a  col- 
ored man,  says  that  at  the  Roosevelt  con- 
vention in  Chicago  he  heard  the  strains 
of  "Jonn  Brown's  Body,"  and  then  saw 
negro  delegates  rejected  because  they 
came  from  the  South. 

Of  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  Governor  Wilson  says  in 
his  history : 

''The  proclamation  when  it  came  was  no 
law,  but  only  his  (Lincoln's)  deliberate  dec- 
laration of  policy  for  himself  and  for  his 
party,  and  changed,  as  he  meant  that  it  should 
change,  the  whole  air  of  the  struggle  and  of 
politics  as  well." 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  perfectly 
truthful  and  innocent  interpretation ;  and 
yet  Chairman  Hilles,  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  interprets  it  as 
meaning  that  "Lincoln  abolished  slavery 
to  further  his  own  political  ambitions 
and  those  of  his  political  party."  We 
can  find  no  such  sinister  meaning  in  it. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tablet  commends  to  tourists  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  the  pleasant  little  Welsh  vil- 
lage named  Llanfair-pwellgroyngllgo- 
gerychwryindrobwllansantysiliogwogoch. 
One  advantage  of  a  residence  there 
would  be  undisturbed  seclusion,  for  only 
the  most  devoted  of  correspondent  s 
could  remember  the  address  and  not 
every  picture  postal  would  hold  it.     But 
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cumbrous  as  the  name  is  it  occupies  less 
space  than  the  English  of  the  same  con- 
tent. Translated,  its  literal  meaning  is 
"Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  a  hollow  of 
white  hazel,  near  to  a  rapid  whirlpool  to 
St.  Tysilio's  Church,  near  to  a  red  cave." 

The  Roosevelt  party  has  put  female 
suffrage  into  its  national  platform,  and 
pledged  its  candidates  to  support  it.  But 
in  the  campaign  for  .  equal  suffrage  in 
Ohio  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  before  the 
constitutional  convention,  but  said  noth- 
ing of  equal  suffrage,  nor  did  he  when 
flying  around  the  State,  neither  did  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  California,  while 
James  Garfield,  of  Cleveland,  who  is 
Roosevelt's  right-hand  man,  is  openly 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  The  wo- 
men lost  their  amendment,  but  now,  un- 
der initiative,  they  can  force  attention  to 
their  claims  and  they  will  do  it,  and  ex- 
pect to  succeed. 

A  British  physician  has  reported  to 
the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress  that  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
200  or  300  years  in  advancing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  vessels  for  washing  the  hu- 
man body.  The  following  was,  he  said, 
the  order  of  frequency  in  bathing  among 
certain  nationalities  and  the  sexes : 
Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
American  women,  English  women, 
American  men,  Frenchmen,  and  Ger- 
mans. And  is  it  true  that  American 
women  are  ahead  of  American  men  in 
cleanliness  as  well  as  everything  else? 

In    a    late    Sunday    address    Cardinal 

Farley  said : 

"People  of  other  religions  are  coming  to 
us  for  guidance  and  assistance.  The  Method- 
ists, Episcopalians,  and  all  other  religions  here 
do  not  know  how  to  introduce  religion  into  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  have  no 
system,  and  no  plan  of  campaign." 

It  is  a  pity  that  "Methodists,  Episcopalians 
and  all  other  religions"  have  to  learn  that 
they  have  no  system  of  religious  educa- 
tion. We  warrant  that  the  pupils  of  their 
Sunday  schools,  and  of  the  public 
schools,  grow  up  as  decent  and  lawabid- 
ing  as  the  pupils  of  the  parochial 
schools,  and  keep  as  well  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary.      And  why  "other   religions"  ? 


Are  not  Methodists,  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics  all  believers  in  the  one  Chris- 
tian religion  ? 

Cardinal  Gibbons  is  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage,  because  of  the  danger  of  break- 
ing up  families.  He  said  in  a  late  inter- 
view in  St.  Louis : 

"Equal  suffrage,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend 
toward  increasing  divorce,  which  is  a  social 
blot  on  the  United  States  and  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  day.  If  woman  had  equal  political 
rights  with  men  there  is  a  probability  that  on 
the  slightest  provocation  she  would  seek  di- 
vorce." 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  repre- 
sents the  position  of'the  Catholic  Church, 
for  the  Cardinal  of  Australia  favors  the 
reform. 

From  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  we  receive  a  correction 
of  our  statement  that  "the  demonstration 
that  yellow  fever  is  conveyed  by  the  mos- 
quito came  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice in  Cuba  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century."  We  are  told  that 
it  was  made  by  a  board  of  which  Major 
Walter  Reed  was  president,  consisting  of 
surgeons  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Presbyterianism  in  Canada  is  in  a  bad 
way  if  we  may  trust  The  Bible  Student 
and  Teacher,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
task  of  defending  the  Bible  against  any 
invasion  of  higher  criticism.  It  explains 
the  fact  that  Knox  College  has  so  few 
students  for  the  ministry  by  the  statement 
that  "in  open  violation  of  its  charter, 
Professors  McCurdy,  McFadyen  and 
Mathews  have  made  it  a  hotbed  of  ra- 
tionalism." 

The  decision  of  the  question  whether 
the  religious  garb  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  Indian  schools  is  settled  by  the  deci- 
sion, which  ex-Commissioner  Valentine 
does  not  criticise,  that  the  teaching  nuns 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  hitherto, 
but  that  their  successors  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  civil  service  examination,  and  will 
wear  citizens'  dress. 

Utopia  is  a  state  of  society  where  a 
genre  picture  is  impossible. 


Insurance 

mil 

Insurance   Laws   and    Legislation 

In  a  concise  and  rapid  review  of  the 
legislation  attempted  and  enacted  in 
191 1,  affecting  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance, prepared  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Lynn 
Cox,  general  counsel  of  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  for  The 
American  Political  Science  Review,  the 
amazing  fact  is  developed  that  the  total 
number  of  statutory  requirements  of  a 
general  character  in  force  on  this  subject 
in  the  various  States  approximates  forty- 
five  hundred.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
the  numerous  local  laws  which  are  appli- 
cable only  to  the  domestic  companies  of 
the  individual  States.  The  difficulties 
encountered,  the  expense  incurred,  by 
life  insurance  companies  transacting  a 
general  business  thruout  the  United 
States,  in  their  efforts  to  guide  their 
1  footsteps  by  the  multicolored  lights  of 
this  wilderness  of  lamps,  tax  the  imagi- 
nation. "At  the  home  office  of  all  the 
companies  of  considerable  size,"  observes 
Mr.  Cox,  "there  are  various  officials 
whose  duties  largely  consist  of  keeping 
track  of  the  statutory  requirements  in  the 
different  States  and  seeing  that  their 
companies  conform  to  all  of  them." 
Then  he  adds:  "This  is  expensive,  but  it 
would  be  still  more  expensive  to  violate 
any  of  these  provisions,  even  inno- 
cently." 

Tax  laws  comprise  but  one  of  the 
subjects  and  under  these  the  annual  cost 
to  the  policyholders,  steadily  rising  every 
year  since  insurance  legislation  became  a 
prime  topic  among  lawgivers,  has  now 
reached  an  approximate  sum  of  $12,000,- 
000.  It  is  an  argument  of  no  force  to  as- 
sert that  the  maintenance  of  insurance  on 
their  lives  by  a  portion  of  the  people  is  a 
form  of  thrift  that  should  in  every  way 
be  encouraged  and,  as  such,  should  not 
be  taxed  by  the  State,  for  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  all  taxable  values  represent 
the  thrift  of  their  owners ;  but  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  burdens  imposed  by 
our  tax  laws  on  life  insurance,  the  na- 
ture of  its  purposes  considered,  are  much 
heavier  than  they  justly  should  be.  It 
assumes  almost  the  proportions  of  a  pen- 
alty.     As  Mr.  Cox  points  out,  it  is  ex- 


acted chiefly  as  a  revenue  proposition  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  generally. 
Granting  that  supervision  of  the  com- 
panies is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
premium  paying  public  and  that  its  cost 
should  be  borne  by  them,  how  are  we  to 
square  the  policy  of  the  State  that  col- 
lects forty  times  the  cost  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice?  According  to  a  calcula- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Cox  on  the  basis  of  the 
statistics  of  1907,  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
cost  of  all  insurance  supervision  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  collected  from  life  in- 
surance alone  ranged  from  2.6  per  cent, 
to  20.2  per  cent.  That  is  to  say  of  every 
$100  collected  in  taxes,  the  cost  of  super- 
vision ran  from  $2.60  to  $20.20.  The 
State  in  which  the  ratio  was  2.6  per  cent., 
we  are  told,  collected  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars,  while  the  expense 
incident  to  maintaining  its  insurance  de- 
partment was  but  slightly  in  excess  of 
$40,000.  We  are  bound  to  admit  the  un- 
righteousness of  such  a  policy,  and  it 
points  to  conditions  for  which  policy- 
holders should  seek  remedies  in  their  re- 
spective legislatures. 

Reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Cox  to  the 
experiment  which  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  about  to  make    as    an    insurer  of 
lives  under  the  general  management  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Insurance.    Of 
course,  the  belief  must  exist  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  provide  life  insurance 
protection  cheaper  than  can  the  compa- 
nies.     Life  underwriters  will  study  the 
effort  with  interest,  particularly  regard- 
ful of  the  means  adopted  and  the  degree 
of  success   achieved   in  overcoming  two 
fundamental  weaknesses :  the  vicissitudes 
of  politics  and  the  absence  of  canvassers. 
The  experience  of  the  companies  proves 
conclusively  that  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
surable    persons     cannot     be     depended 
upon    voluntarily    to    insure   their    lives, 
and  that  solicitors  must  be  employed  to 
point  out  its  advantages  and  induce  them 
to  do  their  duty?     Will  they  act  differ- 
ently if  the  State  is  the  insurer?     Then 
there  is  that  other  stumbling  block — poli- 
tics, factions,   frequently  changing  man- 
agers.    Could  a  life  insurance  organiza- 
tion survive  these  mutations. 


Investment  Security  Advice 

In  the  selection  of  an  investment  se- 
curity, as  in  the  selection  of  a  piece  of 
furniture  or  an  automobile  or  anything 
else,  suitability  is  the  consideration  of 
primary  importance.  The  country  doctor 
doesn't  need  a  six-cylinder  touring  car 
that  can  make  90  miles  an  hour  and 
climb  up  the  side  of  a  wall.  The  aver- 
age investor  doesn't  need  a  security  that 
is  a  first  mortgage  on  a  $200,000,000  rail- 
road, and  that  has  a  big  market  at  every 
eighth.  The  country  doctor  who  buys 
that  sort  of  an  automobile  and  the  in- 
vestor who  buys  that  sort  of  a  bond  are 
both  doing  the  same  thing— buying  qual- 
ities they  don't  need  and  paying  a  high 
price  for  them. 

Just  as  an  automobile  has  certain 
qualities — speed,  capacity,  power,  etc. — a 
bond  has  certain  qualities.  Four  of  them 
are  particularly  important.  They  are : 
(1)  safety,  (2)  marketability,  (3)  rate 
of  income,  (4)  chance  of  appreciation 
in  value.  A  bond  that  was  absolutely 
safe,  that  had  at  all  times  a  ready  mar- 
ket, that  paid  a  high  rate  of  interest  and 
that  had  a  good  chance  of  increasing  in 
value — such  a  bond  would  be  the  ideal 
form  of  investment. 

But  the  ideal  in  investments,  like  the 
ideal  in  anything  else,  is  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. In  few  if  anv  securities  are 
all  four  of  the  qualities  mentioned  to  be 
found  developed  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree. Is  a  bond  particularly  safe  and 
marketable? — if  so,  the  chances  are  that 
it  sells  so  high  as  only  to  yield  a  small  in- 
come. Is  a  bond  safe  and  selling  on  a 
basis  to  yield  a  full  return  to  the  buyer? 
— in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
it  will  be  found  that  its  market  is  a  nar- 
row one  and  that  it  cannot  readily  be 
converted  into  cash.  That  is  always  the 
way.  The  possession  of  each  quality 
works  against  possession  of  the  others. 

That  being  the  case,  the  thing  for  the 
wise  invesor  to  do  is  first  to  figure  out 
his  needs  and  then  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  such  securities  as  have  the  quali- 
ties which  he  most  requires.  I  am,  say, 
a  man  well  along  in  years,  and  likely  soon 


to  become  dependent  upon  the  income 
from  my  investments.  Safety,  in  that 
case,  and  a  full  interest  return,  are  what 
I  particularly  need — for  me  to  buy  a 
highly  marketable  security,  for  instance, 
would  simply  be  to  pay  out  money  for 
something  not  wanted.  And  no  less  true 
would  that  be  true,  say,  of  a  young  man 
engaged  in  a  successful  business,  who, 
having  surplus  money  to  invest,  should 
wrap  it  up  in  the  napkin  of  some  gilt- 
edged  first  mortgage  railroad  bond. 
Safety,  with  him  as  with  every  other  in- 
vestor, ought  to  be  a  primary  considera- 
tion, but,  situated  as  he  is,  he  owes  it  to 
himself  to  put  his  money  where  it  will 
have  a  chance  to  increase.  Possible  price 
appreciation  is  the  quality  he  should  seek, 
even  tho  it  is  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
others. 

And  so  it  is — each  investor  according 
to  his  needs.  Which  qualities  do  I  par- 
ticularly require,  which  can  I  best  do 
without? — that  is  first.  Then,  To  what 
degree  does  this  particular  security  have 
the  qualities  I  need  ? 

By  sticking-  to  bonds  which  are  abso- 
lutely safe  and  which  have  a  ready  mar- 
ket you  cannot,  of  course,  go  far  wrong, 
but  you  can  very  easily  by  losing  income 
and  a  chance  of  appreciation  of  principal 
which  you  might  just  as  well  enjoy.  To 
have  a  bond  a  little  bit  of  a  mortgage  on 
a  huge  property  and  to  know  that  at  any 
moment  you  can  convert  it  into  cash  is  a 
very  comfortable  feeling,  but  a  luxury 
which,  like  all  other  luxuries,  costs 
money.  Where  the  amount  of  your  prin- 
cipal is  so  great  that  you  don't  care 
whether  it  increases  or  not,  and  where 
your  income  is  such  that  you  don't  care 
whether  your  bonds  net  you  4  per  cent,  or 
5,  you  can  afford  the  luxury.  Otherwise 
you  can't  and  are  obliged  to  apply  to  your 
investments  the  test  of  suitability. 

. . .  .An  agreement  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  proposed  freight  yards,  termi- 
nals, and  freight  and  passenger  stations 
at  Chicago,  in  which  fourteen  railroad 
companies  are  interested  and  which  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  $200,000,000. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


Last  Thursday  Presi- 
Mr.  Taft's  Week     dent  Taft  attended  the 

session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Boston. 
He  was  cordially  greeted  by  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  stayed  overnight 

at    the     President's     hotel. One    day 

earlier  Mr.  Taft  was  in  Altoona,  Pa., 
helping  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  meeting  of  the  fourteen  war  Gov- 
ernors who  pledged  to  President  Lin- 
coln their  loyalty  and  support.  Mr.  Taft 
declared  that  this  country  is  entering 
upon  the  most  prosperous  period  in  its 

history. Earlier     in     the     week     the 

President  told  a  delegation  of  postmas- 
ters that  he  favored  the  plan  of  their  Na- 
tional League  for  extending  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  to  third  and  fourth  class  post- 
masters. Its  legality  will  be  studied  by 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General.  Mr.  Taft  issues  a  long 

statement  treating  the  issues.  He  de- 
fends the  protective  tariff,  while  calling 
for  revision  "to  keep  prices  from  being 
exorbitant" ;  opposes  the  third  party 
plan  for  trust  regulation ;  discusses  the 
monetary  problem,  the  Nicaraguan  sit- 
uation, the  recall,  immigration,  etc. 
"Suffrage  for  women  is  an  issue  to  he 
decided  by  the  States,"  according  to  the 
President.  In  the  current  issue  of  the 
Century  Magazine  Mr.  Hillis  gives  Mr. 
Taft's    reasons    for   regarding    socialism 

as   a    menace. Speaking   at    Beverly, 

Mass.,  -on  the  28th,  Mr.  Taft  attacked 
the  Democratic  tariff  program  and  the 
third  party,  which  he  declared  to  have 
split  off  from  the  Republican  party  "not 
for  any  one  principle,  or  indeed  on  any 
principle  at  all,  but  merely  to  gratify  per- 
sonal ambition  and  vengeance."  lie  at- 
tacked   the    Progressive    platform    as    a 


"crazy  quilt,"  stated  that  the  movement 
would  collapse  were  its  standard  bearer 
to  be  removed,  and  declared  that  "fortu- 
nately there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
the  success  of  the  third  party." Gov- 
ernor Hadley  of  Missouri  opened  the 
Republican  campaign  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
28th,  stating  that  "there  are  at  present 
only  two  candidates  before  the  American 
people.  They  are  Taft  and  Wilson.  Of 
these  I  prefer  Taft.  While  there  were 
some  conditions  'surrounding  the  Chi- 
cago National  Convention  of  which  I 
did  not  approve,  I  believe  Taft  will  be 
the  best  man  to  solve  them." 


Mr.  Roosevelt 
Down  South 


On  October  2,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt    was     to    finish     his 


10,000  mile  journey  thru 
twenty-seven  States.  The  candidate  be- 
gan his  canvass  of  the  South  last  week 
in  southwestern  Missouri.  He  believes 
that  he  has  a  fighting  chance  in  that 
State,  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
that  Champ  Clark  carried  the  Missouri 
primaries,  but  "the  bosses  did  not  want 
him  nominated" — wanting  another  can- 
didate ;  "and  they  got  him  by  overriding 
the  vote  of  the  people  in  not  only  this  but 
in  every  State  whose  primaries  Mr.  Clark- 
carried."  (Just  after  Woodrow  Wilson's 
nomination  Kermit  Roosevelt  told  State 
Senator  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democrat. 
"Pop  prayed  for  Clark!")  The  action  at 
Baltimore  was.  Mr.  Roosevelt  continued, 
"as  wilful  a  disregard  of  the  desire  of 
voters  as  was  evidenced  in  the  Republi- 
can convention  at  Chicae  Mr.  Re 
vclt  told  his  hearers:  "We  propose  to 
pass  prosperity  around."  TTis  reception 
in  Oklahoma  was  highly  enthusiastic.  In 
Arkansas  he   called   for   a   greater  navy 
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and  advocated  the  employment  of  the 
Panama  Canal  force  for  the  deepening 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  New  Orleans  he 
scolded  the  Democratic  Congress  for  vot- 
ing to  remove  the  duty  on  sugar — sugar 
being  a  staple  in  that  State.  He  declared 
that  on  election  he  would  carry  out  the 
plank  of  his  platform  with  respect  to  the 
conservation  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  to  this  end  would  place  Colonel 
Goethals  in  charge  of  the  work.  This 
would  mean  the  reclamation  of  an  im- 
mense area  of  swamp  lands,  enough  to 

make  a  State  larger  than  Illinois. At 

Boston,  on  the  27th,  Governor  Wilson 
said  he  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ''thinks  trusts  are  inevitable." 

"He  never  found  any  way  of  checking  them, 
and  he  thought  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  should  buy  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive should  consent  to  an  illegal  thing  in  order 
to  build  up  an  irresistible  power." 

Governor  Wilson  declared  that  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  were  elected  he  could  have  "no 
third-party  Congress  behind  him,"  and 
would  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
posals. At  Atlanta,  on  the  28th,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  accused  Governor  Wilson  of 
falsifying  his  views  upon  the  trust  ques- 
tion. This  followed  a  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  who 
for  three  years  practised  law  in  the  city ; 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  third  party  candidate.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt stated  that  Taft  and  Wilson  occupy 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
trusts,  "the  position  the  Wall  Street 
magnates  thoroly  approve,"  and  added 
that  Governor  Wilson  "does  not  know 
the  present  day  life  of  this  nation." 

Governor  Wilson  0n  the  29th  Governor 
and  the  Issues  Wilson  issued  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the 
coming  Democratic  convention  at  Syra- 
cuse, which  will  nominate  the  New  York 
State  ticket.  Governor  Wilson  has 
wished  to  avoid  "even  the  appearance  of 
doing  what  I  condemn  in  others,  namely, 
trying  to  dictate  what  a  great  party  or- 
ganization should  do,  what  candidate^  it 
should  choose,  and  what  platforms  it 
should  adopt,"  but  demands  an  unbossed 
convention  and  a  ticket  as  free  as  those 
headed  by  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Hedges. 
• In  "protected"  New  England  Gov- 
ernor   Wilson    discussed    last    week    his 


tariff  policy,  defining  his  purposes  as  the 
unearthing  and  cutting  out  of  special 
privilege,  "without  affecting  that  part  of 
business  which  is  sound  and  legitimate." 
Pie  referred  to  the  "fraud"  of  calling 
ours  a  "protective"  tariff  in  the  face  of 
the  conditions  uncovered  at  Lawrence. 
At  New  Haven,  Governor  Wilson  ex- 
prest  admiration  for  President  Taft  as 
an  individual,  but  added : 

"The  President  said  the  other  day  that  if 
the  Democratic  party  was  put  in  power  there 
would  come  a  series  of  rainy  days  for  those 
engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  country.  I 
recall  the  time  when  he  condemned  that  pre- 
posterous Schedule  K,  under  which  the  wool 
monopoly  flourishes,  and  I  want  to  ask  him 
if  he  doesn't  think  that  rainy  days  came  long 
ago  to  the  poor  mill  hands  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 
What  kind  of  days  are  those  that  are  enjoyed 
by  some  of  the  employees  of  the  overshadow- 
ing steel  monopoly,  who  have  to  work  seven 
days  in  the  week,  twelve  hours  every  one  of 
the  seven,  and  can't,  when  the  365  weary  days 
have  past  and  a  year  is  told,  find  their  bills 
paid  or  their  little  families  properly  sustain- 
ed?     Are  they  waiting  for  rainy  days?" 

Governor  Wilson  also  paid  a  tribute  to 
Senator  La  Follette,  and  referred  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  "the  understudy  to  Provi- 
dence." Speaking  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
the  23d  he  again  referred  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's promise  to  put  the  protective  tariff 
"prize  money"  in  the  pay  envelope,  say- 
ing, "I  want  to  know  how  he  proposes 
to  get  it  there."  The  Governor  said  he 
had  searched  the  third  party's  program 
without  enlightenment  on  this  point — un- 
less the  proposal  for  an  industrial  com- 
mission charged  with  supervising  the 
great  monopolies  formed  under  the  tariff 
is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  looking 
after  labor. Governor  Wilson  says: 

"I  am  a  Progressive  because  we  have  not 
kept  up  with  our  changed  conditions.  We 
have  not  kept  up  as  well  as  other  nations 
have,  and  unless  we  move  our  practice  up  to 
the  facts,  the  facts  will  have  the  better  of  the 
argument,  because  law  trails  along  after  the 
facts,  and  only  that  law  is  unsafe  which  trails 
along  after  the  fact  and  makes  it  follow 
imaginative  progress  and  will-o'-the-wisps." 

He  declares  his  approval  of  the  direct 
popular  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators, the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 
The  recall  of  judges  he  does  not  ap- 
prove, not  because  some  judges  do  not 
deserve  to  be  recalled,  but  because  this 
remedy  for  actual  ills  is  superficial.— — 
Governor  Wilson  was  scheduled  to  start 
West  again  on  October  2  for  a  ten  days' 
tour. 
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Dr.  Eliot  on  the     The    president-emeritus 
Presidency  °*   Harvard   University 

returned  from  a  round- 
the-world  trip  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace  five  weeks  ago.  After  studying 
the  situation  "from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  non-partisan  who  has  generally  voted 
the  Republican  ticket,"  he  issues  an  open 
letter  advocating  the  election  of  Gover- 
nor Wilson.  The  issues  are,  he  says,  "the 
prompt  and  effective  reduction  of  the 
high  tariff"  and  the  amendment  of  our 
political  system.  The  Republican  party 
is  strongly  protectionist  and  conservative 
on  the  constitutional  questions ;  the  Pro- 
gressives are  protectionist,  but  constitu- 
tionally radical;  the  Democrats  favor  "a 
tariff  for  revenue  with  no  destructive  im- 
mediate reductions,"  while  they  are,  on 
constitutional  questions,  "more  conserva- 
tive than  the  Progressive  party,  less  con- 
servative than  the  Republican."  Judg- 
ing by  its  history  and  recent  action,  the 
Democracy  "seems  likely,  under  its  new 
leaders,  to  accomplish  a  judicious  and  ef- 
fective reduction" — to  which  it  is  fully 
pledged.  The  Progressive  party  "cannot 
be  trusted  to  deal  wisely  with  the  tariff" 
both  because  of  its  membership  and  be- 
cause of  its  protectionist  platform. 

"Moreover,  its  candidate,  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  has  never  shown  any  acquaintance 
with  tariff  questions,  any  interest  in  them,  or 
any  comprehension  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  tariff  on  American,  industries  and  on 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  con- 
sumers. His  present  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject arecontradictory  and  vague,  and  yet  like- 
ly to  mislead  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  op- 
eratives from  whom  he  asks  votes." 

Discussing  the  humanitarian  impulses  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  Dr.  Eliot  warns 
against  "the  sudden,  impetuous  rush  of 
an  emotional  multitude."  The  Demo- 
cratic program  promises  "a  wise  dealing 
with  the  reforms  proposed."  Also,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  statements  "are  much 
more  prudent  and  measured  than  those 
of  ex-President  Roosevelt." 

"The  coming  troublous  years  will  call  for 
fairness,  sober  judgment  and  quiet  resolution 
in  the  executive.  Governor  Wilson's  career 
gives  many  indications  that  he  possesses  these 
qualities.  Thru  thirty  years  of  public  life  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  has  proved  that  these  are 
not  his  characteristics." 

Both  the  Progressive  and  the  Democratic 
parties  propose  "serious  changes  in  the 
political  usages  of  the  people" ;  the  exec- 


utive should,  therefore,  be  no  "impulsive, 
self-confident,  headstrong  man,  impatient 
of  restraints  and  opposition,  and  given  to 
the  use  of  extravagant  language.  .  .  . 
The  candidate  of  the  Progressive  party 
has  shown  himself  capable,  while  in 
power,  of  taking  grave  public  action — 
which  of  course  seemed  to  him  wise  and 
right — in  disregard  of  constitutional  and 
legal  limitations,  and,  while  out  of  power, 
of  proposing  rash  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  judiciary  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  and  to  the 
voters."  Furthermore,  the  precedent  of 
giving  a  third  term  to  any  President, 
"with  or  without  an  interval,"  is  unde- 
sirable. And  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "a  per- 
sonage peculiarly  unfit"  for  a  third  term, 
"because  he  loves  power,  ardently  de- 
sires to  exercise  the  President's  power 
again,  and  has  procured  his  own  nomina- 
tion by  direct  personal  effort,  at  the  cost 
of  splitting  the  party  to  which  he  owed 
his  previous  opportunities."  Dr.  Eliot 
condemns  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "untimely" 
and  "intemperate"  criticisms  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  with.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  was  in  fact  responsible  for 
their  defeat.  Dr.  Eliot's  letter,  written 
at  his  summer  home  on  Mt.  Desert  Isl- 
and, Me.,  and  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  concludes:  "Sec- 
ond and  third  terms  may  or  may  not  be 
expedient  on  general  principles,  but  this 
particular  proposal  for  a  third  term  is 
unquestionably  inexpedient.  These  con- 
siderations have  brought  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  best  to  vote  for  Wilson 
and  Marshall." 

On  the  28th  a  crowd 
The  Socialists  estimated  by  the  Social- 
ist press  at  21,000  greet- 
ed the  Presidential  candidate,  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  at  Philadelphia.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  an  equally  great  number  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York.  Mr.  Debs,  Emil 
Seidel,  C.  E.  Russell  and  other  Socialist 
candidates  addrest  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Seidel,  nominated  for  Vice-President, 
attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Debs, 
disparaged  Governor  Wilson,  and  the 
Lawrence   situation    was    discussed.      A 

large  collection  was  taken  up. Action 

taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
September  9  practically  assures  rights  of 
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citizenship  to  Leonard  Olson,  of  Seattle, 
a  Socialist,  whose  case  led  to  the  im- 
peachment investigation  and  consequent 
resignation  of  Judge  Han  ford,  of  that 
cit) ,  who  denied  citizenship  to  Olson  be- 
cause he  was  a  Socialist.  The  case  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  the  Department  agrees  to 
a  reversal  of  the  Hanford  decision, 
thereby  eliminating  a  court  contest. 


The  State  platform  attacks  the  costliness 
of  the  Dix  administration,  declares  for 
civil  service  reform  and  for  workmen's 
compensation,  and  attacks  the  Progres- 
sive party  program.  One  clause  is  the 
following : 

"We  favor  submitting  to  the  voters  in  1915 
a  constitutional  amendment  enfranchising 
women,  unless  a  constitutional  convention  is 
to  be  held  prior  thereto  as  hereinafter  ad- 
vocated." 


William   Hughes,   ex-factory  Senator  Root  made  a  notable  address  at 
Politics        hand   and  a  member  of  the  the  convention,  and  was  a  prominent  fig- 
House  of  Representatives  un-  ure  at  Saratoga ;  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Albany, 
til  appointed  by  Governor  Wilson  judge  was  in  the  background,  but  was  nowise 

of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Pat-      in   eclipse. Eugene   Noble   Foss   was 

erson,  is  the  choice  of  the  New  Jersev  renominated   as   Democratic   choice   for 

Democrats    for   United    States    Senator.  Governor,    to    succeed    himself,    at    the 

He   defeated   ex-Senator   James    Smith,  Massachusetts    primaries    on    the    24th. 

Jr.,  in  the  primaries  of  last  week  by  over  Hls  plurality  was  27,294.  Joseph  Walker 


20,000  votes.  He  carried  every  county 
but  Essex,  and  carried  Essex  outside  of 
Newark.  This  is  a  victory  for  Governor 
Wilson  over  the  former  boss  of  New 
Jersey.  Smith's  lieutenant,  another  anti- 
Wilson  Jerseyman,  got  the  worst  of  it  in 


is      the      Republican      nominee. Mr. 

Hearst     continues      to     publish    letters 


exchanged  by  Republican  politicians 
and  John  D.  Archbold,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  A  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Sibley,  a  represen- 
the  primary  'elections.  James  R.  Nu-  tative  of  Pennsylvania  in  Congress, 
gent,  formerly  Democratic  State  chair-  dated  October,  1904,  invites  Mr.  Arch- 
man,    was   arrested   on   charges    of   ob-      bold  to    Washington    on   behalf   of  Mr 


structmg  arrest,  rescuing  a  prisoner 
from  the  police,  assault  and  battery  and 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  Mr.  Nu- 
gent  was    held    in   $8,000   bail.—       The 


Roosevelt,  adding:  "In  official  life,  the 
invitation  of  the  President  is  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  a  command,"  and  con- 
tinuing: "You  will  get  a  first  class  re- 
ception."   A  letter  of  Senator  Penrose's 


treasurer    of    the    Democratic    National 

Committee  calls    for    from  $750,000  to      is  interpreted  as  an  acknowledgment  of 


$900,000  more  to  elect  Governor  Wilson 
About  $300,000  has  been  subscribed,  and 
all  but  $84,000  spent.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  furnished  more  money 
than  any  other,  and  Justice  Gerard  has 


the  Oil  Trust's  check  for  $25,000. 

Twelve    thousand    mill    opera- 
Labor       tives  walked  out  without  warn- 
ing at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the 

made  the  largest  individual  subscription,  26th  and  27th,  protesting  in  the  case  of 

$13,000.      Samuel    Untermeyer    follows  Messrs.    Ettor    and    Giovannitti,    orga- 

with  $10,000.    Governor  Dix  has  sent  in  nizers  for  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 

$100,  but  neither  the  Tammany  chieftain  World,   and   charged  with  being  acces- 

nor  Mayor  Gaynor  has  contributed. sories  to  a  murder  committed  during  the 

Mr.  Bryan    is  campaigning    for  Wilson  strike  riots  of  last  January.    These  labor 

and  Marshall  in  California.    In  Los  An-  leaders  have  been  held  without  bail  for 

geles  he  made  four  speeches  on  the  23rd,  eight  months.     The  trial  was  scheduled 

addressing    30,000    persons. Job    E.  for  the    30th,  and    the    strike    seems  to 

Hedges,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  have  been  called  with  a  view  to  warning 

and  the    Columbia    Law    School,  and    a  the  Government  against  prosecuting  the 

well   known   speaker  of   strong  humor,  case.     On  the  night  of  the  28th  it  was 

was  nominated  last  week  for  Governor  determined  that  the    strike  would    take 

of  New  York  by  the  Republican  State  effect  officially  for  twenty-four  hours,  be- 

Convention.     The  nominee  for  Lieuten-  ginning   on   the    morning   of    the    30th, 

ant  Governor  is  James  W.  Wadsworth,  when  riots  occurred.      William  D.  Hay- 

Jr.,  a  former  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  ward  declared  at  Chicago  on  the  28th 
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that  if  Ettor  and   Giovannitti  are  con-  have  reached  Mexico  City,  according  to 

victed,  the  committee  report,  as  forecasted  un- 

"God  only  knows  what  will  happen.     There  officially, 
are  one   million  textile   workers   in   America. 

I   do  not  advocate  force,  but  Lawrence  is  a  Nicaragua's  revolution  seems 

$S£  8.&entfheF°p^TreIaK?taSf  Nicara*ua    to  have  .collapsed  with  Gen- 

laws.     They  only  know  that  their  employers  eral    Luis    Mena  s    surrender 

control  the  courts.     I  would  not  be  surprised  to     Rear   Admiral     Sutherland,     United 

to  see  the  strike  spread  and  become  general  States       Navy,      on      the      24th,      altho 

thruout  the  country  in  other  trades "  nv/r        >    V      /               -7  1    j                   i/11    „+. 

ZVCena.  s   lieutenant,    Zeledon,    is   still   at 

The  strike  of  9,000  miners   in  the  large.      The    rebel    general    was    placed 

Panther     Creek    Valley,     Pennsylvania,  aboard  the    cruiser  "Cleveland"  on    the 

which  has    lasted    four    weeks  and  cost  28th,  to  be  taken  to  Panama,  whence  he 

$150,000  in  wages,  because  two  men  re-  is   to   go   into   permanent   exile   in   Eu- 

fused  to  wear  union  buttons,  was  settled  rope.      The  rebel  leader  is  a  sick  man. 

on   the   27th,    when    the    strikers    voted  When  the  Americans  reached  Granada 

unanimously  to  return  to  work.    The  em-  they  found    the    inhabitants    in  need  of 

ployers,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  the  relief  which  they  were  prepared  to 

Company,  have  agreed  to  send  the  two  give.     Presumably  an  election  will  now 

nonunion  workmen  away  on  an  unlim-  be    held    under    the    protection    of    the 

ited     vacation.— — Augusta,     Ga.,     was  Americans, 
last  week   declared   under   martial   law. 

This  followed  disorders  in  a  street  rail-  The  Tjister  Sir  Edward  Carson  con- 
way  strike.  State  militiamen  are  on  Demonstration  eluded  his  anti-Home 
duty,  but  up  to  Monday  cars  were  not  Rule  campaign  by  being 
running.  the  first  to  sign  with  a  silver  pen  the 

covenant  at  the  mass  meeting  in  the  City 

Rumors     that     the     United  Hall  of  Belfast.    Over  his  head  was  dis- 

In  Mexico      States  had  presented  an  ulti-  played  the  flag  of  King  William  at  the 

matum  to  the  Madero  Gov-  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  he  was  sur- 
ernment  circulated  last  week,  but  were  rounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  200  Orange- 
denied.  No  notable  improvement  in  the  men  and  Unionists  with  bright  sashes 
situation  can,  however,  be  reported,  for  and  wands.  The  covenant,  which  <we 
many  States  teem  with  rebels  and  brig-  printed  last  week,  pledges  the  subscrib- 
ands.  Amnesty  was  offered  to  the  fol-  ers  to  th  use  of  "all  means  which  may 
lowers  of  Pascual  Orozco  on  the  25th,  be  found  necessary"  to  defeat  Home 
and  Madero  asks  his  Congress  to  au-  Rule  and  to  the  refusal  to  recognize  the 
thorize  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  to  prose-  authority  of  an  Irish  parliament.  The 
cute  the  civil  war.  The  chief  of  police  meeting  was  a  solemn  one  and  applause 
of  Mexico  City  admits  that  the  Govern-  was  discouraged,  tho  it  could  not  be  en- 
ment  has  sold  to  the  Zapatistas  in  the  tirely  represt.  The  service  opened  with 
South  40,000  Mauser  cartridges  loaded  the  hymn,  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages 
with  nitro-glycerine.  The  cartridges  Past,"  followed  by  prayer  and  the  read- 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  regular  ing  of  the  lesson  from  Isaiah  xxviii-cj, 
ammunition,  but  on  firing  explode  with  beginning,  "We  have  a  strong  city," 
a  terrific  report,  killing  or  maiming  those  after  which  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
who  fire  them  off.  The  sub-committee  the  Rev.  W.  McLean,  former  moderator 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  which,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  said 
under  the  presidency  of  William  Alden  that  the  Home  Rule  movement  was  at 
Smith,  has  been  investigating  relations  bottom  a  war  against  Protestantism  and 
with  Mexico,  is  convinced  by  its  re-  an  attempt  to  establish  Roman  Catholic 
searches  at  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  ascendancy  in  Ireland  and  to  begin  the 
that  large  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire, 
were  shipped  across  the  border  into  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and 
Mexico  while  the  Madero  revolution  of  the  Methodist  and  Congregational 
was  in  progress.  Had  the  shipping  of  Churches  assisted  in  the  service.  Fol- 
arms  and  ammunition  been  freely  tole-  lowing  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  covenant 
rated  since  then,  Orozco  would  long  ago  was  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  London- 
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derry,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  and 
members  of  the  city  council,  and  during 
the  day  by  30,000  members  of  the 
Orangemen  and  Unionist  organizations, 
who  marched  thru  the  streets  in  proces- 
sions to  the  hall.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral expectation,  there  was  no  rioting  or 
other  disturbance  in  Belfast.  All  the 
factories  and  shipyards  were  closed  and 
the  city  was   in  holiday  mood.      In   the 


evening  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  escort- 
ed to  his  boat  by  a  torchlight  procession 
and  blazing  beacons  on  the  banks  light- 
ed him  down  the  Lough. 


Naval 
Maneuvers 


The  withdrawal  from  the 
Mediterranean  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  British 
fleet,  hitherto  stationed  there,  and  its 
concentration  in  home  ports  where  it  can 


SIR    EDWARD    CARSON    LEAVING  BELFAST  TO  START  HIS  WAR  AGAINST  HOME   RULE 
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be  made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  North  The  invasion  united  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
Sea,  has  now  been  followed  by  an  equally  of  Africa,- and  they  have  been  surprising- 
significant  movement,  the  concentration  ly  successful  in  keeping  the  Italians  from 
of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  Con- 
Very  naturally  Germany  looks  upon  tinent,  yet  all  their  valor  seems  in  vain, 
these  changes  of  base  as  resulting  from  since  they  cannot  prevent  annexation  nor 
an  understanding  between  France  and  apparently  secure  any  more  favorable 
England  to  use  their  forces  in  combina-  terms  for  Turkey  than  Italy  would  have 
tion  against  the  Triple  Alliance;  Eng-  granted  at  the  beginning.  The  strain 
land  to  keep  guard  over  Germany  in  the  upon  Italy  has  been  severe,  not  so  much 
north  and  France  to  hold  in  check  the  the  loss  from  death  and  sickness,  for  this 
Italian  fleet  and  the  new  fleet  which  has  been  comparatively  small,  but  the 
Austria-Hungary  is  now  building.  The  expense  of  an  oversea  campaign  for  a 
Triple  Alliance,  established  in  1882  and  year  is  hard  for  a  country  with  such  a 
renewed  every  ten  years,  expires  next  narrow  financial  margin.  Nevertheless 
year  unless  renewed,  and  the  German  the  Italians,  ordinarily  discontented  and 
papers  claim  that  these  naval  movements  unruly,  have  risen  to  meet  the  emergency 
are  designed  to  detach  Italy  from  the  and  submit  willingly  to  all  necessary  sac- 
Alliance  since  her  interests  are  now  by  rifices.  The  Government  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  Tripoli  more  than  ever  obliged  to  call  40,000  more  men  into 
dependent  upon  her  naval  power  in  the  active  service,  the  class  of  1890,  which 
Mediterranean,  where  Germany  cannot  was  on  unlimited  leave  and  the  class  of 
help  her  and  where  Austria  may  be  a  ri-  1887,  serving  in  the  artillery,  engineer- 
val  rather  than  an  ally.  The  Paris  ing  and  medical  corps.  The  semi-official 
Temps,  in  a  series  of  articles,  doubtless  pourparlers  at  Chiasso,  Switzerland, 
semi-inspired,  asserts  that  the  concentra-  have  been  interrupted,  tho  whether  this 
tion  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediter-  indicates  approaching  agreement  or  a 
ranean  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  permament  disagreement  is  for  the  out- 
threat  against  Italy,  and  points  out  that  side  world  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
in  1882  Bismarck  refused  to  accept  In  the  meantime  the  internal  and  ex- 
Italy's  proposal  that  the  Triple  Alliance  ternal  dangers  of  Turkey  are  becoming 
should  include  the  Mediterranean  and  more  threatening.  Deputies  elected  by 
that  in  1898  and  1902,  Prince  Biilow  de-  the  Cretans  will  make  another  effort  to 
clared  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  Franco-  be  admitted  to  the  Greek  parliament.  In 
Italian  agreements  did  not  impinge  upon  Samos  a  rising  in  favor  of  annexation 
the  ground  covered  by  the  Triple  Alii-  has  .occurred  and  the  conflict  between  the 
ance.  Therefore,  argues  the  Temps,  Turks  and  the  insurgents  became  so  se- 
Italy  has  a  double  policy;  a  continental,  rious  that  British  and  French  bluejackets 
in  which  she  is  allied  with  Germany  and  had  to  be  landed  to  protect  the  consulates 
Austria,  and  a  maritime  in  which  she  is  and  foreign  property.  Both  Servia  and 
in  agreement  with  France,  Russia  and  Bulgaria  are  showing  unusual  activity  in 
England.  On  land  Italy  might  belong  to  military  preparations  and  the  war  spirit 
the  Triple  Alliance,  but  on  the  sea  she  is  rising  among  the  people,  who  feel  that 
would  naturally  be  associated  with  the  this  is  their  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
Triple  Entente.  at  their  ancient  enemy.      Apparently  all 

that  keeps  them  from  making  war  on 
The  Prospect  This  is  a  topic  that  calls  Turkey  is  the  assurance  of  the  Powers 
for  Peace  for  consideration  at  the  that  even  in  the  event  of  victory  neither 
present  moment,  yet  noth-  country  would  be  allowed  to  increase  its 
ing  satisfactory  can  be  said  of  it.  On  territory.  Russia  has  added  to  the 
September  28,  1911,  the  war  began  with  anxiety  by  suddenly  mobilizing  seven 
a  proposal  by  Italy  for  the  annexation  of  army  corps  of  35,000  each  in  the  Polish 
Tripoli  andaltho  the  ultimate  outcome  provinces.  The  decision  of  the  Turkish 
of  the  conflict  was  never  from  the  first  Government  to  hold  military  maneuvers 
in  doubt,  yet  now  at  the  end  of  a  year  near  Adrianople  is  regarded  as  provoca- 
te fight  is  still  going  on  and  there  is  no  tive  by  Bulgaria.  The  Malisoris  of  Al- 
definite  assurance  of  its  speedy  cessation,  bania   have   occupied    Kastrati   and   Hoti 
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and  are  closing  in  about  Scutari.  What  subsidy  or  authorize  them  to  raise  their 
response  Count  Berchtold,  tire  Austrian  rates.  In  Barcelona,  where  the  strike 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  received  has  taken  a  revolutionary  form,  General 
in  answer  to  his  circular  note  asking  for  Weyler,  formerly  of  Cuba,  is  in  corn- 
co-operation  among  the  Powers  on  the  mand  with  16,000  soldiers. The  con- 
Balkan  question  is  not  known  to  the  pub-  gress  of  the  revolutionary  labor  party 
lie,  but  the  tone  of  his  address  to  the  del-  known  as  the  C.  G.  T.  (Confederation 
egations  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Generate  du  Travail),  in  session  at 
parliaments  is  regarded  as  decidedly  pes-  Havre,  has  shown  by  overwhelming 
simistic.  To  give  our  readers  an  oppor-  votes  its  determination  to  pursue  sydi- 
tunity  to  try  their  skill  at  interpreting  calist  tactics,  altho  the  reformist  argu- 
diplomatic  language,  we  quote  the  fol-  ments  were  ably  urged  upon  them  by 
lowing  passages  from  his  speech :  M.  Renard,  who  urged  that  the  use  of 

"Our  chief  intention  was  by  unanimous  co-  violence    reacted    against    the    working 

operation  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  on  the  class  and  enabled  the  Government  to  put 

basis  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  down  the  movement.  The  C.  G.  T. 
status  quo  to  give  the  Porte  time  and  friendly  <  vr     1  v-  j 

advice  for  the  realization  of  its  policy  on  the  voted  unqualified  opposition   and   resist- 

establishment  of  order.      To  our  great  satis-  ance  to  the  Government  pension  bill  for 

faction  all  the  Cabinets  agreed  to  the  proposal  workingmen,    and    exprest    approval    of 

whereby  a  valuable  pledge  was  secured  for  the  anti-militarist  propaganda  being  car- 
preventing  in  every  possible  way  a  violent  so-  1  •     ,1  €     ±u  •     *• 

lution  of  the  crisis.     The  Russian  Cabinet,  es-  rled  out  in  the  ?  rmy  by  the  organization 

pecially,  is  most  earnest  in  the  endeavors  to  in-  known  as   the   "Sou   du    Soldat"    ("The 

sure  peace.  Soldier's   Cent").     M.    Chalopin,   secre- 

"However,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  if  tar    of  the  Teachers'  Union  of  the  Seine, 
one  were  therefore  to  regard  the  present  dan-  J     ,  1     1     •  <■  ,1 

gers   in  the  Balkans   as  averted.       .   .    Not^  was  elected  chairman  of  the  congress,  as 

withstanding  the  unanimity  of  the   Cabinets  an    expression   of   the   sympathy   of   the 

in  favor  of  peace  a  nowise  reassuring  display  syndicalists     for    the    teachers'     unions, 

of  sheet  lightning  in  the  Balkans  gives  proof  which   have   been    ordered    dissolved   by 

01  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  electrical  ,,      ^  ,1  £  ,-,    •  *  „ 

tension   in   the   political   atmosphere   without  the  Government  because  of  their  revolu- 

throwing  any  light  into  the  darkness  of  un-  tionary  and  anti-militaristic  proclivities. 

solved  problems.     Diplomacy  is  keeping  guard  Prof.    Gustav    Herve,    editor   of   La 

to  prevent  the  threatened  conflicts  and  stifle  a  Guerre  Sociale  and  one  of  the  most  out- 
possible  Balkan  conflagration  at  the  outset.  ,  r  ,,  T,  •  ,  _ 
Our  geographical  position  places  us  near  the  sPoken  of  the  anti-militarists,  was  sen- 
area  of  disturbance;  the  great  interests  of  tenced  to  prison  in  March,  191 1,  on  ac- 
this  monarchy  are  at  stake,  and  only  when  we  count  of  his  treasonable  editorials.  He 
are  armed  by  land  and  sea  can  we  look  to  the  was  par(}oned  July   16  on  recommenda- 

future  with  easy  minds.  . .  cm..  A  1  r>  •      a       t± 

tion  of  Attorney-General  Bnand.     It  ap- 

European  Labor  The  Spanish  railroad  pears  that  while  in  jail  he  experienced  a 
Questions  strike,  begun  in  Cata-  change  of  heart  and  he  now  declares 
Ionia,  became  general  that  his  former  utterances  were  miscon- 
by  a  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  strued  and  that  he  has  never  been  anti- 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers  on  patriotic  or  anti-militarist.  On  account 
September  27  and  is  still  continuing,  of  his  present  attitude  he  is  regarded  by 
Very  few  trains  are  running  except  the  syndicalists  as  a  traitor  to  their 
those  in  charge  of  the  military  corps  of  cause,  and  when  he  attempted  to  deliver 
engineers,  and  even  these  have  great  a  lecture  September  26  in  Paris  on  "Our 
difficulty  in  getting  thru  because  of  acts  Country"  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
of  sabotage,  such  as  destroying  signals,  because  of  the  uproar  in  the  audience, 
spiking  switches  and  throwing  stones  at  which  resulted  in  a  free  fight,  in  which 
the  trains.  In  consequence  of  this  sev-  chairs  and  revolvers  were  used  as  weap- 
eral  trains  have  been  wrecked  and  pas-  ons    and   eight   persons   were   wounded. 

sengers   injured.     The  directors  of  the  The     Socialist    Deputies    Borchardt 

railroad  lines  involved  have  exprest  their  and  Lienert,  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 

willingness  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  turbances  in  the  Prussian  Diet  on  Sep- 

strikers,   which  would  involve  an   addi-  tember  5,  were  found  guilty  of  disturb- 

tion  of  $25,000,000  to  the  wage  list,  if  ing  the  peace  and  were  fined  respectively 

the  Government  would  help  them  with  a  $25  and  $12.50. 


Possibilities  of  a  Democratic 
Administration 

BY  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS 

United  States  Senator  from   Nevada 

I    AM  asked  to  give  an  outline  of  the  recently  passed  the  House  involved  a  net 

probable    program    of     the     Demo-  reduction  in  revenue  of  only  sixty  mil- 

cratic  party  should  it  come  into  full  lion  dollars,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to 

power   in   the   legislative   and   executive  make  up  by  the  extension  to  individuals 

departments    at    the    next    election.      I  of  the  excise  tax  of  i  per  cent,  on  profits 

would  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  speak  over  five  thousand  dollars  now  imposed 

authoritatively  upon  so  important  a  sub-  on  corporations.      It  is  probable  that  an 

ject,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  giving  income  tax  will  be  substituted  for  this 

my  individual  views,  based  on  the  party  when  the  pending  constitutional  amend- 

platform  and  the  general  trend  of  Demo-  ment  is  adopted.      It  is  safe  to  say  that 

cratic  thought  as  displayed  in  party  de-  an  income  tax  of  i  per  cent,  will  furnish 

liberations  and  action  in  Congress.  sufficient  revenue  t(*take  the  place  of  the 

Revenue. — The  first  question  to  be  con-  reduction  in  revenue  caused  by  the  con- 
sidered is  the  national  revenue,  approxi-  templated  tariff  legislation  of  the  Demo- 
mating  one  billion  dollars,  of  which,  cratic  party.  I  state  this  in  order  to  dis- 
roughly  estimated,  one-fourth  comes  arm  the  charge  that  any  confiscatory  at- 
from  postal  receipts,  one-third  from  in-  tack  is  possible,  and  to  prevent  lawless 
ternal  revenue  taxes  on  tobacco,  spirits,  wealth  from  arousing  the  fears  of  law- 
etc,  one-third  from  customs  duties,  and  abiding  wealth,  with  a  view  to  obtaining, 
the  balance  from  the  corporation  tax  and  as  it  has  so  often,  the  latter's  aid  in  po- 
other  miscellaneous  receipts,  such  as  sales  litical  and  legislative  movements.  Cer- 
of  public  lands,  etc.  tainly  a  possible  tax  of  one  hundred  dol- 

Of  the  existing  taxes,  therefore,  the  lars  on  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand 
corporation  excise  tax  (yielding  a  little  dollars  (five  thousand  dollars  being  ex- 
over  thirty  million  dollars  annually)  is  empted)  cannot  be  considered  confisca- 
the  only  tax  that  can  be  said  to  be  levied  tory. 

upon  wealth ;  and  the  revenue  from  this  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  reduc- 

source  equals  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  tion  of  only  sixty  million  dollars  in  the 

the  entire  national  revenue.  burden  on  consumption  is  trifling.      The 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  constitu-  answer  is  that  for  every  dollar  of  high 
tional  restrictions  and  applying  only  fair  protective  duties  collected  by  the  Gov- 
dealing  in  the  distribution  of  national  ernment  it  is  estimated  that  about  ten 
burdens,  it  must  be  apparent  that  a  sys-  dollars  is  collected  by  the  manufactur- 
tem  which  fastens,  approximately,  96  per  ers  in  enhanced  prices.  A  reduction, 
cent,  of  the  burdens  of  the  National  Gov-  therefore,  of  sixty  million  dollars  in  tariff 
ernment  practically  upon  consumption  duties  means  a  reduction  in  the  burden 
and  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  wealth  is  un-  upon  the  people's  consumption  of  ap- 
just,  and  should  be  corrected.  Such  cor-  proximately  six  hundred  million  dollars, 
rection  should  involve  contemporaneous  Why  not,  then,  enlarge  the  area  of  re- 
legislation  reducing  the  tax  on  consnmp-  lief  by  still  further  reductions  in  tariff 
tion  and  increasing  the  tax  on  wealth,  duties?  it  may  be  asked.  The  answer  is 
The  reduction  will,  necessarily,  fall  upon  obvious.  The  reduction  from  a  protec- 
customs  duties,  for  no  change  is  likely  to  tive  to  a  low  revenue  basis,  if  Suddenly 
be  made  in  the  revenue  from  the  postal  made,  will  largely  increase  importations, 
service  or  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  and  thus  displace  American  products  in 
non-necessaries,  such  as  spirits  and  to-  our  markets  and  American  labor  in  our 
hacco.      All  the  tariff  bills  which  have  industries.     The  Democratic  party  is  op- 
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posed  to  radical  readjustments,  and  has  the  organization  of  a  budget  committee 
declared  its  purpose  to  feel  its  way  grad-  in  each  house  of  Congress  is  desirable, 
ually  and  prudently  toward  a  revenue  Such  committee  could  act  in  co-operation 
basis.  Realizing  that  the  American  in-  with  the  Executive  Department  in  mat- 
dustries  have  become  interlocked  with  a  ters  relating  to  efficiency  and  economy, 
high  protective  system,  it  has  declared  its  and  could  make  recommendations  re- 
intention  to  accomplish  its  ultimate  pur-  garding  apportionment  of  revenue  be- 
pose  in  a  way  that  will  not  impair  or  in-  tween  the  different  departments,  services 
jure  any  legitimate  American  industry,  and  works  of  the  Government. 
In  giving  this  assurance  it  will  disarm  the  Much  effort  could  be  saved  thru  the 
fear  of  the  workers  in  the  protected  in-  organization  of  administrative  boards  or 
dustries,  numbering  several  millions,  commissions  of  experts  in  aid  of  Con- 
who,  naturally  affiliated  with  the  Demo-  gress.  The  impression  seems  to  prevail 
cratic  party  in  sympathy,  have  been  among  many  legislators  that  the  organi- 
frightened  by  their  employers  into  vot-  zation  of  such  boards  involves  the  abdica- 
ing  against  that  party  on  the  ground  that  tion  or  delegation  of  legislative  power. 
its  policies  constitute  a  menace  to  their  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
employment  and  their  wages.  We  will,  a  powerful  argument  to  the  contrary, 
at  the  same  time,  disarm  the  fear  of  Doubtless  the  power  to  fix  rates  is  a 
wealth  that  radical  increases  will  be  made  legislative  power,  but  Congress,  instead 
in  its  burdens.  If  we  reduce  our  revenues  of  exercising  this  power  directly,  acted 
from  customs  duties -slowly  there  will  be  wisely  in  organizing  an  administrative 
no  reason  for  rapidly  increasing  the  tax-  commission  and  fixing  the  rules  under 
ation  of  wealth.  By  pursuing  this  policy  which  this  power  should  be  exercised, 
we  will  avoid  the  hysterical  outcry  This  policy  might  well  be  extended  in  the 
against  needed  economic  changes,  which  organization  of  administrative  boards  for 
has  so  often  beaten  us ;  we  will  pacify  the  continuous  and  systematic  considera- 
labor,  the  manufacturer  and  law-abiding  tion  of  questions  relating  to  the  tariff, 
wealth,  and  we  will  steer  clear  of  busi-  the  trusts,  the  improvement  of  rivers,  the 
ness  depression  and  panic,  than  which  construction  of  public  buildings  and  the 
nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  our  adjustment  of  such  questions  under  rules 
success  either  at  the  election  or  in  subse-  fixt  by  Congress. 

quent  control  and  administration  of  the         The   Trusts. — As   to   the   trusts,   it   is 

Government.     We    must   break    up    the  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  done  so  far 

habit  of  swinging  like  a  pendulum  from  as    additional     legislation    is    concerned, 

reform  to  monopoly  thru  the  intermedi-  The  system  of    enforcing    the  Sherman 

ate  process  of  panic.  law  regarding  interstate  trade  thru  the 

Budget  Committees  and  Administrative  Attorney-General's  office,  with  its  shift- 

Boards. — When    the     Democratic    party  ing  incumbencies   and   varying   policies, 

comes  into  power  it  will  doubtless  take  has  not  been  satisfactory,  as  compared  to 

up  most  seriously  the  question  of  legisla-  that  of  the    Interstate  Commerce    Com- 

tive  efficiency.     With  the  growth  of  our  mission  in  enforcing  the  laws  regarding 

country  the  work  of  Senators  and  Repre-  interstate  transportation  ;  and  these  ex- 

sentatives    has    been    greatly    increased,  periences,  it  seems    to    me,  constitute  a 

both    outside   and    inside    the   legislative  controlling  reason  for  organizing  an  in- 

halls.     The  sessions  have  lengthened  so  dependent  Interstate  Trade  Commission, 

that  now  they  are  almost  continuous.   The  which,  regardless  of  political  exigencies 

difficulty   is   that   legislators    attempt   to  or  executive  or  political  influence,  will  in- 

cover  too  many  details,  and  have  not  yet  sure  the  steady  and  continuous  enforce- 

adopted  methods  of  efficiency  which  have  ment  of  the  laws   relating   to  trusts  and 

made  such  marked  advance  in  business  monopolies.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 

and  corporate  activities.     In  such  activi-  that  Congress  will  supplement  the  Sher- 

ties  the  man  of  prominence  largely  sue-  man  act  by  the  organization  of  a  non- 

ceeds  thru  utilizing  the  brains  of  others  partisan    independent    Interstate    Trade 

and  thru  the  services  of  specialists.  Commission,  with    powers   of   investiga- 

As  a  means  of  securing  greater  effi-  tion,    publicity    and    recommendation   to 

ciency  in  Congress  it  would  seem  that  the  President  and  to  Congress,  and  also 
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with  the  power  to  aid  the  courts  in  the  ization,  under  national  law,  of  a  reserve 
disintegration  of  monopolistic  combina-  association  in  each  State,  composed  of 
tions,  and  to  act,  independently  of  the  both  national  and  State  banks,  for  the 
Attorney-General's  office,  upon  com-  purpose  of  protecting  their  reserves  and 
plaint  or  its  own  initiative,  in  investiga-  co-operating  in  the  prevention  of  bank 
tions  with  a  view  to  bringing  such  com-  panics.  Such  State  reserve  associations 
binations  to  justice  where  they  fail  to  could  be  brought  into  federation  under 
conform  to  the  law.  Such  a  commission  national  law  by  some  form  of  national 
would  be  entirely  different  from  the  one  organization  which  would  bring  the  vari- 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Gary  and  Perkins,  ous  State  reserve  associations  into  co- 
It  would  not  regulate  monopolistic  com-  operation  for  the  prevention  of  bank 
binations  or  fix  their  prices,  but  would  panics  and  the  interruption  of  interstate 
either  break  them  up  or  bring  them  into  exchange.  The  States  should  be  en- 
harmony  with  the  law.  Its  work  would  couraged  to  exercise  their  functions — not 
be  continuous,  non-partisan,  uncontrolled  to  turn  them  over  to  the  National  Gov- 
by  political  emergencies,  and  would  not  ernment. 

be  subject  to  the  influences  which  from  Commerce  may  be  divided  into  three 

time  to  time  have  controlled  the  Attor-  branches:  trade,  banking  exchange  and 

ney-General's    office     in    all    administra-  transportation.      The     jurisdiction     over 

tions.  that  part  of  such  commerce  which  is  in- 

To  existing  legislation  there  will  eluded  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State 
doubtless  be  added,  as  required  by  the  belongs  to  the  State  ;  the  jurisdiction  over 
Democratic  platform,  the  declaration  by  that  part  of  such  commerce  which  exists 
law  of  the  conditions  upon  which  cor-  between  the  States  or  a  foreign  nation 
porations  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  belongs  to  the  nation.  It  is,  therefore, 
interstate  trade,  including,  among  others,  incumbent  that  we  should  have  State 
the  prevention  of  holding  companies,  of  regulation  as  well  as  national  regulation 
interlocking  directors,  of  stock  watering,  of  trade,  banking  exchange  and  trans- 
and  the  control  by  one  corporation  of  so  portation.  We  have  worked  this  out  ad- 
large  a  proportion  of  any  industry  as  to  mirably  regarding  transportation  by  the 
make  it  a  menace  to  competitive  condi-  organization  of  a  National  Railroad 
tions.  It  would  be  advisable  to  entrust  Commission  and  State  railroad  commis- 
the  enforcement  of  these  conditions  to  sions,  which  every  day  are  coming  into 
the  Trade  Commission  above  referred  to.  closer    co-operation    and    harmony    with 

Banking  and  Finance. — The  Republi-  each  other.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
can  party  is  practically  committed  to  a  should  not  similarly  organize  both  State 
central  banking  and  reserve  association,  and  national  commissions  for  the  regula- 
organized  after  the  analogies  of  Eng-  tion  of  banking  exchange  and  trade,  the 
land,  France  and  Germany.  The  party  State  commissions  to  have  jurisdiction 
is  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  in  over  that  portion  which  is  embraced 
the  near  future  many  of  our  forty-eight  within  the  States  and  the  national  corn- 
States  will  equal  in  population  each  of  missions  to  have  jurisdiction  over  that 
the  countries  referred  to.  portion  which  is  between  the  States  and 

The  plan  of  the  National  Monetary  with  foreign  countries.  Instead  of  break- 
Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  ing  down  our  whole  scheme  of  govern- 
makes  the  nation  the  basic  unit,  and  pro-  ment  by  permitting  the  greater  sovereign 
vides  for  branch  associations,  regardless  to  absorb  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
of  State  lines.  The  Democratic  party  in  the  lesser  sovereign,  the  true  theory 
its  platform  has  declared  against  the  should  be  to  insure  the  exercise  of  the 
Aldrich  plan,  but  fails  to  outline  any  spe-  functions  of  all  the  sovereigns  under  a 
cine  legislation.  It  would  seem  advisable  system  of  co-operation  that  will  insure 
that  the  Democratic  plan  should  take  the  harmony  instead  of  discord. 
States  as  the  basic  units  for  organization,  The  Military  Defense. — Under  Demo- 
and  then  federate  the  State  organizations  cratic  administration  I  have  no  doubt 
for  national  action.  All  that  is  desirable  that  high  efficiency  will  be  sought  in  our 
in  the  plan  of  the  National  Monetary  military  defense.  The  idea  is  growing 
Commission  can  be  secured  by  the  organ-  that  the  military   defense   should   be  re- 
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garded  as  a  unit  by  uniting  the  navy  and  ing  homes  on  the  land,  instructing  them 

army  in  co-operation  thru  a  board  con-  how  to  make  a  living  from  it,  and  mak- 

sisting  of  distinguished  army  and  navy  ing  the  remainder  of  the  national  domain 

officers,  which  board  should  be  advisory  available  to  the  people  on  conditions  fa- 

to  the  President  and  to  Congress.  vorable  to  settlement  and  cultivation. 

We  could  also  aid  in  the  establishment  The  Civil  Service. — The  spoils  system 
of  an  efficient  militia  in  the  various  States  has  been  largely  done  away  with  in  pub- 
thru  the  co-operation  of  our  army,  thus  lie  service.  The  Democratic  party  is 
securing  a  discipline  and  drill  that  will  committed  to  the  completion  of  this  work 
develop  a  citizen  soldiery  able  at  any  time  and  to  such  organization  of  the  civil  ser- 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  war.  vice   as   will   insure   certainty  of  tenure, 

The  importance  of  having  officers  based  upon  merit  and  efficiency.  Outside 
trained  in  drill,  sanitation  and  care  of  the  army  and  navy  the  National  Govern- 
troops,  to  take  direction  of  the  citizen  ment  has  about  250,000  employees.  The 
soldiery  in  case  of  war,  has  been  demon-  nation  should  be  a  model  employer,  and 
strated,  and  an  increase  in  the  military  all  the  reforms  relating  to  the  relations 
school  at  West  Point  with  a  view  to  of  employer  and  employee  which  an  in- 
meeting  such  requirements  might  well  be  telligent  public  sentiment  has  forced  upon 
made.  The  graduates  beyond  those  corporate  employers  should,  so  far  as  ap- 
actually  required  for  officering  the  regu-  plicable,  be  applied  to  the  civil  service, 
lar  troops  should  be  utilized,  thru  some  Public  Works. — Under  Democratic 
co-operative  system,  in  training  the  mili-  administration  the  merit  system,  which 
tia  of  the  various  States.  has  proved  so  effective  in  promoting  the 

Our  platform  calls  for  a  well-propor-  efficiency  of  the  civil  service,  will  be  ex- 
tioned  navy.  Such  a  navy  should  consist  tended  to  projects  and  works.  The  prac- 
not  only  of  righting  ships,  but  of  the  tices  under  which  the  apportionment  of 
auxiliary  ships  necessary  to  aid  in  fight-  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  pub- 
ing  ships  in  time  of  war.  Such  auxiliary  lie  buildings  are  made  dependent  upon 
ships  could  be  used  in  time  of  peace  as  log-rolling  rather  than  upon  merit  will 
training  schools  for  the  naval  reserves  be  done  away  with.  The  platform  calls 
and  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  foreign  for  large  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
commerce  under  arrangements  with  ship-  the  development  of  our  rivers  in  co- 
ping companies.  operation  with  the  States  and  for  con- 

The  Public  Domain. — The  nation  un-  tinuous  work,  with  an  ample  fund,  under 
der  Democratic  administration  will  be  the  direction  of  a  board  of  experts  in  en- 
regarded  as  the  trustee  of  the  public  do-  gineering^and  construction, 
main,  holding  the  great  natural  resources  The  platform  and  the  trend  of  public 
in  lands,  water,  timber  and  minerals  as  opinion  indicate  that  the  nation  will  take 
trustee  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  up  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the 
the  respective  States  in  which  they  are  flow  of  our  rivers  in  a  most  effective 
located.  Democracy  will  guard  these  way,  supplementing  bank  and  levee  pro- 
natural  resources  against  combination  tection  below  by  the  diversion  and  stor- 
and  monopoly,  but  will  also  see  that  they  age  of  flood  waters  above,  and  putting 
are  not  withheld  from  development  or  these  flood  waters  to  useful  work  in  aid 
too  long  exempted  from  contribution  to  of  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp 
the  revenues  of  the  States  within  which  lands  and  of  water  power  development, 
they  are  situated.  Investigations  have  been   had  by  the 

The  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion  of  Democratic  committees  of  the  House  re- 

the  public  domain  and  the  increasing  dif-  garding  the  construction   of  our  public 

ficulty   which   would-be    settlers   on   the  buildings,    and    doubtless    a    systematic 

land  find  in  securing  homes  have  created  scheme  will  be  presented  embracing  the 

a  condition  which  would  seem  to  make  it  organization    of    a    Bureau    of    Public 

the  duty  of  the  nation  to  take  charge  of  Buildings,  which  will  take  them  out  of  the 

the  settlement  of  people  on  such  lands,  spoils  system  and  apply  the  test  of  adap- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  homestead  service  tability  to  locality  and  use,  based  upon 

will  be  created,  with  appropriate  officials  public  necessity.      Our  public  buildings 

and  machinery,  for  aiding  settlers  in  find-  should  be  memorials  of  the  culture  of  our 
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time,  and  in  every  form  of  construction  an  example  of  justice  and  humanity  to 

regard  should  be  had  for  art  as  well  as  all  other  employers. 

utility.      The    National    Commission    of  The  United   States  should  extend  its 

Arts,  recently  created,  will  probably  be  system  of  education  in  agriculture  and 

brought  into  co-operation  with  this  bu-  the  industrial  arts  to  all  forms  of  useful 

reau  as  an  advisory  organization,  with  a  vocations  by  a  system  of  co-operation  in 

view  to  securing  a  proper  system  of  artis-  the  establishment  of  schools  which,  will 

tic  construction.  serve  as  models  for  vocational  training. 

All  these  public  works  should  be  con-  Much  can  be  done  to  add  to  the  com- 

ducted  continuously  thru  the  creation  of  fort  and  happiness  of  the  people  by  accu- 

funds  in  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  rate  and  scientific  investigation  of  all  the 

and  without  the  breaks  in  construction  problems  relating  to  the  advancement  of 

heretofore     experienced     thru     political  farming,  the  development  of  educational 

change  and  financial  exigency.  and  social  facilities    in    connection  with 

It  is  possible  that  all  these  constructive  farm  life,  good  roads,  good  housing  and 
works  will  require  an  expenditure  of  good  housekeeping,  the  planning  of  cities 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dol-  with  a  view  to  the  general  comfort, 
lars  more  annually  than  has  heretofore  health  and  recreation,  the  democratiza- 
been  expended  for  these  purposes.  If  tion  of  art,  and  many  other  problems  that 
the  funds  cannot  be  secured  by  adminis-  relate  to  social  advancement.  While 
trative  economy,  it  may  be  advisable  to  these  matters  are  more  directly  within 
levy  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  for  such  the  province  of  the  home  government  of 
purpose,  such  tax  being  now  available  the  States,  much  can  be  done  in  a  co- 
without  constitutional  amendment.  If  operative  way  by  the  nation.  The  Agri- 
so  it  would  be  wise  to  place  the  proceeds  cultural  Department,  whose  expenditures 
of  this  tax  in  a  special  fund  for  con-  have  been  more  directly  beneficial  to  the 
structive  work.  The  objection  that  the  people  than  those  of  any  other  depart- 
States  are  now  imposing  this  tax  can  be  ment,  furnishes  an  example  of  what  can 
met  by  providing  that  a  reduction,  not  be  done  in  a  national  way  by  co-operation 
exceeding  one-half,  may  be  made  in  of  the  nation  with  the  States.  Washing- 
States  deriving  a  portion  of  their  revenue  ton  should  be  the  clearing  house  of  the 
from  inheritance  taxes.  Such  a  pro-  various  State  associations,  organizations 
vision  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  and  instrumentalities  designed  for  social 
uniform  inheritance  taxes  thruout  the  advancement  and  the  solution  of  great 
States,  and  to  prevent  certain  States  constructive  policies.  The  National  Gov- 
from  offering  refuge  to  the  wealthy  from  eminent  should  not  attempt  to  absorb  in 
the  imposition  of  so  just  a  tax.  any  degree  the  functions  of  the  States. 

Social  Justice. — The  Democracy  can  Its  aim  should  be  to  so  interlock  its  ac- 
be  relied  upon,  so  far  as  the  national  tivities  with  those  of  the  States  as  to 
powers  will  permit,  to  seriously  consider  stimulate  the  exercise  of  local  functions, 
the  questions  which  of  late  years  have  so  The  opportunity  is  offered  to  a  construc- 
engrossed  the  public  mind  relating  to  so-  tive  Democracy,  thru  the  co-operation  of 
cial  justice,  including  all  questions  relat-  the  nation  with  the  States,  to  put  in  legis- 
ing  to  the  withdrawal  of  privilege,  to  the  lation  all  that  is  desirable  in  collectivism 
imposition  upon  wealth  of  a  fair  propor-  without  impairing  the  sturdy  individual- 
tion  of  public  burdens,  and  to  the  just  ism  upon  which  our  institutions  rest. 
obligations  of  collective  capital  to  col-  The  advanced  position  which  Wooa- 
lective  labor.  It  has  already  favored  lib-  row  Wilson  has  taken  upon  all  these 
eral  legislation  upon  these  lines  in  mat-  questions  during  his  administration  o\ 
ters  relating  to  the  employees  of  carriers  the  gubernatorial  office  in  New  Jersey 
engaged  in  interstate  transportation,  and  and  the  marked  favor  with  which  his 
doubtless  it  will  extend  the  same  to  the  record  has  been  endorsed  by  the  De- 
large  body  of  civil  service  employees  in  mocracv  of  the  country  indicate  that  Con- 
its  relation  with  whom  public  opinion  de-  gress  will  cheerfully  supplement  his  ef- 
mands  that  the   Government  should   set  forts  for  the  promotion  of  social  justice. 

Reno,   Nf.v. 


The  Country  Store:   An  Opportunity 


BY  FRANK  FARRINGTON 


BUSINESS  opportunity, 
that  is  being  overlooked 
by  many  men  who  are 
fitted  to  it  and  wonder- 
ing what  they  can  do,  is 
the  country  store.  By 
this  is  meant  the  real 
country  store,  the  general  store  out  in  the 
village  of  500  people  or  less,  or  at  the 
crossroads  where  there  is  no  village  at  all. 
To  the  man  who  has  grown  up  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  a  store  will  succeed 
only  where  it  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
population  of  prosperous  householders, 
this  store  at  the  crossroads  does  not  look 
like  a  desirable  proposition.  It  looks  like 
a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  business  to 
expect  to  attract  a  profitable  trade  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  trade  in  sight. 

And  yet  there  are  thousands  of  these 
country  stores  thruout  the  United  States 
doing  a  gross  business  of  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  each,  and  in  some  instances  a 
great  deal  more. 

Usually  this  general  store  has  the  post 


office,  and  that  perhaps  pays  the  rent,  tho 
the  receipts  are  rather  small.  The  little 
village  or  community  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  store  may  have  fifty  people  or  five 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  comes  from  the  farmers  within 
driving  distance. 

There  may  be  two  stores  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another  in  such  a  locality, 
but  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  usually 
found  that  one  of  them  is  practically  dead 
while  the  other  is  getting  the  business. 

In  a  trip  of  some  twelve  hundred  miles 
recently  taken  by  the  writer,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  upon  country  store- 
keepers and  getting  in  closer  touch  with 
them,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  their 
success  is  rather  remarkable.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  own  automobiles. 
Nearly  all  of  them  own  their  own  homes 
or  stores.  They  are  alert,  intelligent  busi- 
ness men. 

Perhaps  their  stores  lack  modern  fix- 
tures. They  have  not. the  conspicuous 
show  windows  of  the  city  stores,  because 


CROSSROADS  STORES  ARE  THE  SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CENTERS  OF  THE  SURROUNDING 
FARMING    SECTION.     THIS    IS    THE   GROCERY  AT    OASIS,    UTAH 


A   TYPICAL   FOUR-CORNERS   LOCATION    AT    HASTINGS,    N.    V. 


there  are  no  pedestrians  passing  in  large 
numbers  who  would  look  into  those  win- 
dows. Still,  they  do  have  much  modern 
equipment  and  they  do  make  good  use  of 
such  windows  as  they  have — at  least, 
some  of  them  do.  The  most  progressive 
are  adopting  many  city  methods,  tho  they 
adopt  them  in  modified  form  adapted  to 
their  surroundings. 


Cash  receipts  of  $35,000  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  these  country  stores  in  a 
village  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
where  there  may  be  two  or  three  other 
stores  to  share  the  local  trade.  And  a 
business  of  that  size  ought,  if  managed 
properly,  to  return  to  the  owner  10  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  as  net  profit  over  and 
above  his  own  salary.      Probably  few  do 
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return  as  much  as  that,  but  if  a  can  can 
get  a  good  salary  for  himself  out  of  the 
business  and  $1,000  or  $2,000  each  year 
to  put  away  in  the  bank,  he  is  doing  bet- 
ter than  most  of  his  city  brothers  in  trade. 

The  expenses  of  the  country  store  are 
much  lighter  than  those  of  the  city  store. 
Rent  is  comparatively  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. Employees'  wages  are  low.  Per- 
sonal expenses  are  less.  And  almost  in- 
variably better  retail  prices,  higher  prof- 
its, are  obtained. 

For  the  young  man  entering  the  retail 
mercantile  business  the  city  is  usually  the 
great  magnet.  He  is  drawn  toward  the 
great  white  lights  of  the  busiest  sections 
of  the  business  towns.  It  seems  to  him 
that  the  place  to  go  to  develop  business 
for  himself  and  to  get  rich  is  where  there 
is  the  most  business  and  the  greatest 
riches. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  more 
business  in  the  city,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
there  are  more  people  after  it  there,  and 
the  number  of  mercantile  successes  is  lim- 
ited to  a  small  10  per  cent. 

It  takes  a  good  business  man  to  succeed 
at  the  crossroads  as  well  as  in  the  city, 


but  out  there  he  has  more  time  to  think ; 
he  is  opposed  to  minds  that  are  perhaps 
less  keen.  The  personal  element  counts 
for  more  and  there  is  less  of  the  inclina- 
tion to  stick  to  the  mere  "business  is  busi- 
ness'' basis. 

There  are  opportunites  in  the  country 
store  for  countless  men  who  have  found 
that  in  the  city  they  can  get  no  farther 
than  the  job  behind  the  counter. 

The  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
saved  who  is  willing  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  city  and  start  in  at  the  cross- 
roads as  the  village  storekeeper  can  be- 
come his  own  business  man  and  a  citizen 
of  importance  in  his  community,  and  if 
he  has  the  elements  of  a  good  merchant 
he  can  live  his  life  in  well-to-do  peace 
among  friends  and  neighbors  who  will 
like  and  respect  him. 

Modern  methods  will  win  business  at 
the  crossroads  as  well  as  in  the  city ;  per- 
haps better.  The  farmers  are  reading 
the  best  papers  and  magazines.  They 
are  traveling  enough,  so  that  they  know 
what  is  what  in  the  way  of  modern  stores. 
They  appreciate  the  efforts  of  their  local 
merchant  to  keep  up  to  the  times. 


WHERE   ONE  MAN  HAS   MADE  GOOD  IN  A  SMALL  NEW  YORK  STATE  VILLAGE  WITH   PLENTY 

OF   COMPETITION 


SOUTHERN  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR    YOUNG   MEN   WHO    CAN   HANDLE   COUNTRY   TRADE   ARE 

MANY   AND  UNDEVELOPED 


They  can  be  reached  with  good  adver- 
tising. If  there  is  a  local  newspaper, 
space  in  that  will  get  their  attention.  If 
there  is  none,  then  there  is  no  better  way 
for  the  country  merchant  to  reach  them 
than  by  issuing  a  little  newspaper  of  his 
own  for  the  store.  A  store  paper  with 
news  items  and  jokes  scattered  among 
the  advertisements  will  get  the  standing 
among  the  farmers  of  a  local  newspaper 
when  there  is  no  other. 

It  is  of  course  important  for  the  village 
merchant  to  make  friends  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. He  should  extend  his  list  of  ac- 
quaintances until  he  is  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody  that  he  meets.  He 
should  be  enough  of  a  politician  to  be 
able  to  remember  names  and  faces,  and 
to  think  to  ask  the  babies'  ages,  and 
to  inquire  about  the  crops.  The  per- 
sonal element  goes  farther  with  the  farm- 
ers than  with  any  other  class  of  trade, 
and  a  farmer  will  stick  more  closely  to 
the  merchant  he  likes  and  he  will 
do  more  to  bring  other  trade  to  him  than 
any  customer  of  a  city  store. 

Opportunities  in  the  form  of  country 
stores  now  poorly  conducted  or  of  loca- 
tions where  there  is  now  no  store  are 
waiting  for  live  young  men  who  know 
how  to  buy  and  sell,  or  who  can  learn, 
and   who  appreciate  the  country  people 


and  realize  their  intelligence  and  their  ad- 
vancement. 

The  small  amount  of  capital  necessary 
for  embarking  in  the  country  store  busi- 
ness is  an  important  item  in  making  the 
opportunity  one  that  is  open  to  many 
who  might  never  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  a  city  retail  store  opportu- 
nity. 

Country  merchants  who  have  grown  to 
a  remarkable  success  have  started  busi- 
ness in  the  front  room  of  their  home  at 
the  crossroads,  or  in  a  room  rented  in  the 
front  part  of  a  village  hotel.  They  have 
built  little  slab  shacks  with  a  loading 
platform  in  front  and  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  inside.  They  have  start- 
ed with  a  wagon  on  the  road  and  only  a 
woodshed  storehouse  at  home,  or  they 
have  walked  out  at  first  with  a  pack  on 
their  back. 

There  must  first  be  a  willingness  to  be- 
gin at  the  bottom,  and  next  an  ambition 
to  get  to  the  top.  When  any  young  man 
has  those  two  qualifications  he  is  very 
likely  to  make  good  with  his  count v\ 
store. 

The  South  is  particularly  prolific  in 
such  retail  business  opportunities.  The 
storekeepers  in  the  smaller  villages  and 
even  in  many  of  the  larger  ones  are  doinL: 
business  in  an  antiquated,  not  to  say  in  a 
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slovenly    manner,    and    when    one    live  tional  instance,  but  it  is  a  real  one,  and 

young  man  opens  a  store  of  the  clean,  exceptional    instances    do    occur    when 

modern   sort   in   competition   with    such  there  is  an  exceptional  man  back  of  the 

others,  he  speedily  gets  the  best  trade  and  opportunity. 

the  cash  trade.  A  good  way  to  get  in  touch  with  such 

One  young  man  from  the  North  went  business  opportunities  is  to  take  a  little 

into  the  South  five  years  ago,  and,  after  trip  thru  the  country  districts  afot/  or 

a  year  or  so  of  service  as  a  clerk,  he  took  with  a  horse  or  a  bicycle,  visiting  with 

the  three  hundred  dollars  he  had  saved,  the  storekeepers  and  farmers  by  the  way. 

and,  borrowing  enough  to  make  it  a  thou-  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  lo- 

sand,  he  opened  a  store  of  his  own,  and  cations     near     large,     well  -  established 

in  the  short  time  remaining  he  has  be-  creameries,  or  on  the  roads  to  railroad 

come  worth  some  twenty  thousand  dol-  stations  where  such  produce  is  shipped, 

lars.      Of  course,,  this  is  a  very  excep-  Delhi,  n.  y. 


The  Negro  and  Illiteracy 

BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  LL.D. 

Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  single  the  white  people  in  the  United  States 
fact  which  the  census  has  brought  were  still  unable  to  read  and  write.  In 
to  light  in  regard  to  the  negro  in  1910  this  percentage  was  reduced  to  5. 
America  is  contained  in  the  figures  which  In  the  Southern  States  the  illiteracy 
show  the  progress  of  the  race  during  the  among  the  white  race  has  been  reduced 
last  ten  years  in  learning  to  read  and  from  11  per  cent,  in  1900  to  8  per  cent,  in 
write.  At  no  period  in  their  history  has  1910.  Still  more  interesting  are  the  fig- 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  negro  people  ures  for  the  immigrant  white  population, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  sort  of  free-  Among  the  foreign  whites  the  number 
dom  that  comes  with  the  opportunity  to  which  could  neither  read  nor  write  was 
live  by  and  with  the  printed  page.  in  1900  12.9  per  cent.,  and  in  1910  12.8 
There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that, 
agreement  among  people  thruout  the  while  the  native  white  population  has  de- 
world  that  the  black  man,  at  the  time  of  creased  its  illiteracy  1.6  and  the  foreign 
his  emancipation,  was,  so  far  as  educa-  white  population  has  decreased  its  illiter- 
tion  was  concerned,  at  the  bottom.  Forty-  acy  only  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent., 
eight  years  ago,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  the  illiteracy  among  the  negro  population 
made  us  free,  there  were,  perhaps,  3,  cer-  has  decreased  14  per  cent, 
tainly  not  more  than  5,  per  cent,  of  the  The  significance  of  these  figures  will 
freedmen  who  were  not  wholly  illiterate,  appear,  however,  when  they  are  com- 
The  census  figures  just  published  show  pared  with  statistics  showing  the  condi- 
that  at  the  present  time  69.5,  practically  tions  among  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
70  per  cent.,  of  the  colored  people  of  the  world  in  somewhat  the  same  stage  of 
United  States  can  both  read  and  write,  development  as  the  black  man  in  Amer- 
In  1900  there  was  still  44.5  per  cent,  of  ica.  In  Cuba,  for  example,  59  per  cent, 
the  negro  population  of  the  country  who  of  the  people  cannot  read  and  write ;  in 
were  illiterate ;  now  there  remains  only  a  Spain,  68  per  cent. ;  in  Russia,  jy  per 
little  more  than  30  per  cent.  cent. ;  in  Portugal,  79  per  cent. ;  in  Bra- 
Compared  with  the  American  white  zil,  80  per  cent.  Within  forty-eight 
man,  both  in  the  Northern  and  the  South-  years  the  American  negro  has  reduced 
ern  States,  the  negro,  not  only  in  respect  his  illiteracy  by  6y  per  cent.  It  should 
to  general  education,  but  in  his  ability  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  people  named 
read  and  write,  is  still  far  behind.  The  above  are  not  aliens  in  their  country, 
figures  show  that  in  1900,  6.2  per  cent,  of  One    of    the    most    interesting    facts 
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brought  out  by  these  figures  is  that  the 
negro  seems  to  be  making  greater  prog- 
ress in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
he  has  less  opportunities  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  he.  has 
greater  opportunities.  For  example, 
illiteracy  among  the  colored  people  in 
Delaware  decreased  12.5  per  cent,  in  the 
years  between  1900  and  1910.  In  Mary- 
land the  decrease  was  1 1.7 ;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, 12  per  cent. ;  in  Kentucky,  12  per 
cent.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
negroes  have  perhaps  the  best  public 
school  facilities  of  any  place  in  the 
world,  the  illiteracy  of  the  race  de- 
creased 10.8  per  cent.  In  the  following 
four  Southern  States,  where  the  public 
school  facilities  are,  as  a  rule,  poor,  it 
appears  that  so  far  as  the  mere  matter 
of  learning  to  read  and  write  is  con- 
cerned, negroes  are  making  more  rapid 
progress  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  For  example,  the  decrease  in 
illiteracy  between  the  years  1900  and 
1910  was  15.7  per  cent,  in  North  Caro- 
lina; 15.19  per  cent,  in  Georgia;  16.6 
per  cent,  in  Arkansas,  and  17.3  per  cent, 
in  Alabama. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  an 
entirely  fair  comparison,  but  it  does 
show  that  the  one  way  to  inspire  the 
negro  with  an  ambition  and  a  determina- 
tion to  get  an  education  is  to  let  him 
know  that  some  one  in  the  community  is 
opposed  to  letting  him  have  it. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  people  who 
have  been  slaves  to  have  gained  posses- 
sion for  themselves,  in  so  short  a  time,  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  should  not,  however,  be  de- 
ceived by  figures  which  indicate  that  a 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  negro 
population  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
Races,  like  individuals,  may  be  able  to 
read  and  write  and  be  little  better  off  than 
they  were  before,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
fundamental  things  of  life.  Few  people 
understand  the  enormous  handicap  under 
which  the  negro  labors  in  his  efforts  to 
get  an  education  of  any  kind,  and  few 
people  also  appreciate  the  sacrifices  which 
the  progress  thus  far  made  has  cost  the 
masses  of  the  negro  people.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve-that  the  best  white  people  of  the 
South  realize  how  little  of  the  school 
funds,  which  is  supposed  to  be  distrib- 
uted equally  among  the  races  according 


to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age, 
ever  reaches  the  negro  schools,  and  I  am 
sure  they  do  not  realize  to  what  extent 
the  money  which  is  actually  expended 
upon  negro  education  in  many  oarts  of 
the  South  is  wasted. 

In  Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia, 
for  example,  there  are  2,200  white  chil- 
dren of  school  age  and  2,300  colored  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  These  negro  chil- 
dren have  had  twenty  teachers  to  give 
them  instruction  during  the  past  year, 
while  the  white  children  have  had  forty- 
nine  teachers.  The  negro  children  have 
had  school  buildings  costing  $5,000, 
while  the  white  children  have  had  school 
buildings  which  cost  $62,000.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  twenty  negro  teachers 
amounted  to  $4,000,  while  the  salaries  of 
the  forty-nine  white  teachers  amounted 
to  $23,000. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time 
about  the  schools  in  the  South  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  negro.  Few  peo- 
ple either  in  the  North  or  the  South  real- 
ize, however,  to  what  extent  these  insti- 
tutions, which  are  supposed  to  be  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  negro  race,  are 
merely  doing  the  work  which  should  be 
done  by  the  public  schools.  Of  i8q 
schools  of  which  we  have  statistics,  in 
which  negroes  are  supposed  to  get  higher 
education,  nearly  57  per  cent,  of  the  pu- 
pils are  in  the  elementary  grades  and  only 
5  per  cent,  are  getting  what  is  commonly 
called  a  college  education. 

Not  only  is  the  negro  not  getting  a 
college  education  to  any  such  extent  as 
most  people  believe,  but  in  too  many 
cases  he  is  not  getting  anything  in  the 
schools  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
education.  I  can  best  give  an  idea  of  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
recent  reports  made  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  South  Carolina. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  that 
State  speaks  thus  concerning  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  negro  public 
schools : 

"The  education  of  the  negro  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race.  The 
white  trustees  apportion  the  funds,  select  the 
teachers  and  receive  the  reports.  The  county 
superintendent  has  the  supervision  of  these 
schools  in  his  hands.  We  have  expended  this 
year     $348,834.60     in     the     support     of     negro 
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schools.  I  never  visit  one  of  these  schools 
without  feeling  that  we  are  wasting  a  large 
part  of  this  money  and  are  neglecting  a  great 
opportunity.  The  negro  school  houses  are 
miserable  beyond  all  description.  They  are 
usually  without  comfort,  equipment,  proper 
lighting  or  sanitation.  Nearly  all  of  the 
negroes  of  school  age  in  the  district  are  crowd- 
ed into  these  miserable  structures  during  the 
short  time  which  the  school  runs.  Most  of 
the  teachers  are  absolutely  untrained  and  have 
been  given  certificates  by  the  county  board 
not  because  they  have  passed  the  examination, 
but  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  negro  teacher.  Among  the  negro  rural 
schools  which  I  have  visited,  1  have  found 
only  one  in  which  the  highest  class  knew  the 
multiplication  table.  In  South  Carolina  we 
have  simply  turned  over  a  portion  of  the 
school  fund  to  the  negro  schools,  and  expect 
the  most  ignorant  teachers  of  the  State,  with- 
out any  suggestion  or  directions,  to  adapt  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  negro  schools  a  course 
of  study  and  text  books  designed  primarily 
for  the  white  children. 

"The  negro  tenant  is  now,  and  will  be  for 
years  to  come,  the  tenant  farmer  of  South 
Carolina.  His  welfare  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  white  race  depend  largely  upon  his 
efficiency  as  a  farmer.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  come  for  us  to  attack  the  negro  school 
problem  with  a  serious  intention  of  adapting 
the  schools  to  the  special  needs  of  the  negro 
farmer  in  an  endeavor  to  teach  him  agricul- 
ture, to  encourage  manual  training,  cooking, 
sewing,  personal  cleanliness  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions in  his  home,  along  with  the  elements 
of  a  common  school  education.  The  schools 
should  endeavor  to  set  for  him  a  better  stan- 
dard of  living,  and  increase  those  ever-pres- 
ent and  insistent  wants  which  enter  about  a 
well-kept  home,  and  thus  secure  for  him  a 
better  existence  and  for  the  land  owner  a 
more  constant  labor  supply.  This  problem 
has  not  yet  been  solved,  and  the  "well  done" 
of  the  whole  South  awaits  the  county  super- 
intendent and  trustees  who  will  attack  it  vig- 
orously." 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the 
negro,  as  the  census  figures  I  have  quot- 


ed show,  is  making  progress.  He  is 
learning,  like  the  Jew,  to  make  educa- 
tion a  part  of  his  religion.  More  and 
more  every  year  the  schoolhouse  is  tak- 
ing its  place  alongside  of  his  church  as 
the  center  of  thought  and  interest. 

Every  year  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed by  the  negro  to  his  own  educa- 
tion thru  churches  and  other  organiza- 
tions grows  larger.  A  fair  estimate 
makes  the-  sum  of  these  contributions  by 
negroes  to  negro  education  since  emanci- 
pation not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars. 
There  is  to  my  mind  no  better  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  money  which  has 
been  put  into  negro  education  in  the 
South  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  deficiencies 
of  the  negro  schools,  been  well  invested 
than  the  fact  that  thru  this  education  the 
negro  is  learning  to  help  himself. 

There  has  been  and  there  still  is  preju- 
dice against  negro  education  in  the 
South,  but  every  year  the  number  of 
thinking  men  in  the  Southern  States  who 
realize  that  the  only  practical  solution  of 
the  negro  problem  of  the  South  is  the 
education  of  the  negro  race  is  increas- 
ing. 

Let  me  add  in  conclusion  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  at  the  present  time  no 
place  in  this  country  where  money  could 
be  invested  to  such  advantage  as  in 
assisting  the  members  of  both  races  in 
the  South  who  are  seeking  to  inspire  and 
direct  the  movement,  which  has  already 
begun  to  build  up,  not  a  single  school 
here  and  there  or  a  single  college,  but  a 
practical,  adequate  and  efficient  system 
of  negro  education  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Tuskegee,   Alabama. 


Genesis 


BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE   PEACH 


Out  of  the  silence,  song; 

Out  of  the  bud,  a  rose ; 
Out  of  the  rose,  the  scent 

The  wood-wind  blows. 


Out  of  the  years,  a  faith; 

Out  of  life's  travail,  truth  ; 
Out  of  the  heart,  the  charm 

Of  ageless  youth. 


Out  of  the  things  unseen, 
Out  of  the  inner  dream. 

Ever   in   beauty   is   born 
The  love  supreme! 

Brattleboro,   Vt. 


The  First  Japanese  Polar  Expedition 


BY  LIEUTENANT  SHIRASE 

[What  the  Japanese  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  Continent  was  able  to  do,  under  meager 
support,  but  with  indomitable  courage,  is  tcld  by  its  leader  in  the  following  article. — 
Editor.] 


ET  the  stalwart  John 
Bulls  or  wealthy  sons 
of  Uncle  Sam  attack 
either  pole  if  they 
want  to,  but  we 
should  let  the  South 
Pole  alone.  First,  we 
don't  have  the  money, 
and,  second,  adven- 
turous e  x  p  1  o  ration 
isn't  exactly  in  can- 
line."  If  these  were 
not  the  exact  words, 
it  was  the  sentiment 
that  the  Japanese  Government  exprest  to 
me,  when  I  applied  for  a  fund  for  my 
proposed  dash  for  the  South  Pole.  The 
dictum  of  the  Government  was  in  fact 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  then  widely 
held  among  my  countrymen.  But  now 
the  Government  and  my  countrymen 
think  differently  and  better  of  their  own 
qualification  as  explorers,  and  those  who 
contributed  money  to  our  cause  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  throwing  it  awav 
for  nothing  are  convinced  that  our  ex- 
pedition to  the  Antarctic  regions  was  not 
after  all  mere  wasting  of  time  and 
money.  To  summarize  our  journey :  we 
left  the  country  out  of  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple and  were  welcomed  back  into  public 
favor  and  recognition. 

In  1912  I  requested  100,000  yen  ($50,- 
000)  from  the  Diet  as  a  fund  for  my  pro- 
spective polar  expedition.  The  bill  was 
past  by  the  Lower  House,  but  it  was  re- 
duced to  $15,000  at  the  Upper  House. 
Whereon  I  applied  to  the  Educational 
Office  for  its  financial  assistance  to  what 
I  believed  would  have  much  educational 
value.  I  then  carefully  explained  that 
that  sum  of  money  would  fit  out  our 
party  with  complete  and  efficient  equip- 
ment. The  Government  officials  simply 
laughed  at  my  proposition  and  exprest 
their  opinion  in  words  similar  to  those 
above  quoted.  They  said  also  that  how 
a  polar  expedition  could  be  launched  out 


in  any  satisfactory  manner  with  the  ab- 
surdly small  fund  of  $50,000  was  be- 
yond their  understanding  and  positively 
refused  to  give  any  help  to  our  cause. 
Lastly,  they  advised  us  to  abandon  our 
foolish  notion  and  leave  the  pole  to 
European  explorers  who  have  more 
money  and  far  superior  physique. 

There  was  no  use  in  tarrying  with  the 
Government.  I  might  as  well  argue  with 
dumb  Buddhist  idols  as  with  Govern- 
ment officials.  At  any  rate,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  no  money  was  coming  from  that 
quarter.  As  the  last  recourse,  I  applied 
to  the  public  for  its  sympathy  and  sup- 
port ;  and  it  responded.  The  press  took 
it  up  with  enthusiasm.  One  journal  of 
Tokyo  raised  by  itself  $2,500.  My 
proposition  appealed  particularly  to  the 
student  class ;  they  all  willingly  spared 
something  out  of  their  meager  purses. 

When  the  tide  was  turning  our  way, 
the  Government  intervened  to  retard  us 
with  its  frequent  officious  meddling  with 
our  affairs.  For  one,  it  proposed  to  fa- 
vor us  with  an  old  transport,  provided 
we  go  to  the  cost  of  $50,000  for  her  re- 
pairs. The  reason  advanced  for  this 
offer  was  that  we  could  not  purchase  a 
dependable  vessel  out  of  the  fund  we 
were  to  work  with,  and  that  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  attempt — which  was  the 
only  possible  result  of  half  way  and  in- 
sufficient preparation — would  only  dis- 
grace our  country.  The  Government's 
offer  was  politely  declined ;  we  knew 
better.  Instead,  a  sailing  ship  was  pur- 
chased. She  was  christened  "Kainan- 
maru"  ("Southern  Pioneer"),  and  was 
immediately  fitted  up  for  the  polar  voy- 
age. Out  of  the  raised  fund,  $to,ooo 
was  expended  for  the  equipment  of  the 
ship,  and  $15,000  for  scientific  appara- 
tus, general  outfits  and  provisions.  We 
believe  the  first  polar  expedition  attempt- 
ed by  Japanese  was  the  least  expensive 
one  as  well  as  the  smallest  in  history. 
The    party  was  made  up  with   twenty- 
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seven  men,  including  two  Ainus,  and  a 
pack  of  thirty  Ainu  dogs.  The  ship  in 
which  we  made  the  voyage  was  the 
smallest  vessel  that  has  ever  plowed  the 
polar  waters.  The  "Kainan-maru"  was 
built  of  oak  and  her  sides  were  only  2 
feet  high.  She  measured  100  feet  by  25 
feet,  and  displaced  204  tons.  Beside 
schooner  rigging,  she  was  provided  with 
an  engine  of  18  horse  power.  At  last, 
toward  the  end  of  1910,  we  were  ready 
for  departure  for  the  South  Pole. 

Seeing  that  the  foreign  polar  explorers 
spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
their  preparation,  our  expedition  seemed 
absurdly  small  in  its  scale.  This  indeed 
made  them  skeptical  about 
our  attempt.'  The  learned 
classes  of  people  thought  our 
scientific  apparatus  was  quite 
inadequate  and  our  staff  of 
scientists  was  incapable  of 
carrying  on  accurate  scien- 
tific work.  The  mercantile 
class  regretted  that  they  had 
given  financial  support  to  the 
work,  which  was  surely  to 
end  in  no  profit  or  gain.  In 
fact,  all — except  students — 
thought  that  if  we  managed 
to  get  as  far  as  New  Zealand 
in  our  little  craft  it  would  be 
a  miraculous  achievement. 
Indeed,  our  ship  would  soon 
have  gone  to  the  bottom  but 
for  the  masterful  seamanship 
of  our  Captain  Nomura.  It 
is  little  short  of  wonder  that 
he  steered  the  poorly  protect- 
ed vessel  thru  many  storms 
and  perils  with  which  the 
polar  seas  abound,  and  completed  a  voy- 
age of  some  30,000  miles  without  one 
serious  accident. 

Thus,  amid  scornful  criticisms  and 
ominous  predictions  as  to  the  outcome  or 
fate  of  our  voyage,  the  "Southern  Pio- 
neer" set  sail  from  Tokyo  Bay  Decem- 
ber 1,  1910.  It  was  the  saddest  and  most 
dismal  sort  of  a  send-off  ever  accorded 
to  any  polar  explorer.  Only  a  small 
crowd  of  students — who,  however,  made 
up  for  lack  in  number  with  their  enthu- 
siasm— were  there  to  wish  us  bon  voyage 
and  best  success.  The  scene  of  our  de- 
parture from  our  native  country  re- 
mained ever  fresh  in  our  memory  not  to 
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weaken,  but  to  strengthen  our  determi- 
nation. To  be  sure,  we  realized  that  our 
equipment  was  far  from  being  as  com- 
plete as  might  be  wished ;  but  we  knew 
that  what  we  had  was  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  Then  we  placed  the  most  con- 
fidence in  the  best  asset  to  our  party — 
namely,  the  determination  and  courage 
of  the  crew. 

On  February  8  of  the  following  year, 
seventy  days  after  the  departure,  the 
"Southern  Pioneer"  arrived  at  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand.  We  were  behind  the 
time  by  many  months  for  the  dash  for 
the  pole.  Our  first  plan  was  to  start 
July  1,  1909,  simultaneously  with  Cap-, 
tain  Scott.  However,  we  de- 
cided to  push  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  go.  Meeting  very 
rough  seas  between  55 °  and 
6o°  south  latitude,  we  safely 
reached  Coulman  Island  on 
March  1.  Sailing  still  south- 
ward, our  journey  was  great- 
ly impeded  by  the  waters  in- 
fested with  threatening  ice- 
bergs and  icefloes.  We  hoped 
to  make  as  far  as  Whales  In- 
let by  way  of  McMurdo  and 
Mt.  Erebus,  but,  being  help- 
lessly late  in  the  season,  we 
had  to  abandon  our  hope  and 
turn  back  to  Sydney,  to  pre- 
pare for  another  voyage  to 
the  pole.  Then  we  also  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  idea  of 
reaching  the  pole,  as  we  real- 
ized that  we  were  fatally 
handicapped-  by  our  delayed 
start  in  the  competition  with 
the  foreign  explorers,  and  to 
devote  the  second  trip  to  geographical 
and  scientific  research  in  the  Antarctic 
waters.  When  we  arrived  at  Sydney  May 
1,  Captain  Nomura  and  several  others 
were  sent  back  to  Japan  to  raise  some 
more  funds. 

The  remaining  crew  landed  in  Sydney 
Tents  were  pitched  in  a  private  garden 
wherein  to  wait  for  the  return  of  our 
captain.  It  was  anxious  waiting-.  Our 
fund  was  almost  gone  and  provisions  ran 
short  daily.  In  the  face  of  privation  and 
threatening  starvation,  we  lived  almost  a 
beggar's  life. 

The   New   Zealand   press   viewed   our 
attempt   with   ridicule.     The   New  Zea- 
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land  Times  was  particularly  poignant  in 
its  comment  upon  us.  It  remarked  that 
we  were  a  crew  of  gorillas  sailing  about 
in  a  miserable  whaler,  and  that  the  polar 
regions  were  no  place  for  such  beasts  of 
the  forest  as  we.  This  zoological  classi- 
fication of  us  was  perhaps  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  but  many  islanders  inter- 
preted it  literally,  for  crowds  of  people 
came  to  our  tents  daily  to  observe  the 
"sporty  gorillas"  misguided  with  the 
crazy  notion  of  conquering  the  South 
Pole.  The  situation  was  embarrassing 
enough  to  us,  tho  we  all  appreciated  the 
humor  of  it.  It  was  not  till  after  Pro- 
fessor David  of  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney visited  our  cam])  that  we  were  fully 
recognized  as  human  beings  and  effi- 
ciently equipt  with  scientific  apparatus. 
Thereafter  we  were  enviable  recipients 
of  bouquets  from  many  admiring  maid- 
ens of  the  island. 

Captain  Nomura  returned  late  in 
October  of  the  following  year  with  a 
fund.  The  "Southern  Pioneer"  sailed 
November  19,  i<)ii,  on  her  second  voy- 
age to  the  polar  seas.     It  was  then  the 


middle  of  the  polar  summer.  Between 
63 °  and  64  °  S.  we  met  icebergs,  which  in- 
creased steadily  with  the  progress  of  the 
journey.  In  66°  S.  the  ship  was  confined 
to  a  standstill  for  days  by  icefloes  and 
pack-ice  thickly  floating.  The  voyage 
became  difficult  to  the  extreme.  Thanks 
to  the  seamanship  of  Captain  Nomura, 
however,  we  arrived  at  a  bay  in  780  S. 
and  146°  E.,  after  hard  sailing  of  many 
days.  We  named  it  "Kainan  Bay."  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  land  there  on  account 
of  tremendously  huge  glaciers,  we  drift- 
ed about  40  miles  westward,  where  we 
chose  to  effect  a  landing.  Later  we  dis- 
covered the  "Fram"  and  near  by  Captain 
Amundsen's  camp  some  six  miles  west 
of  us.  They  were  waiting  for  the  return 
of  Captain  Amundsen   from  the  Pole. 

At  the  place  we  selected  for  landing  an 
ice  barrier  300  feet  high  and  extending 
for  many  miles  confronted  us.  The  con- 
quest of  this  icy  wall  was  the  only  way 
of  landing  in  the  ice-land.  Tt  was  in- 
deed the  feat  found  to  be  impossible  b\ 
Ross,  Shackleton,  Scott  and  Amundsen 
At  the  point   where  Captain   Amundsen 
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landed  the  ice  barrier  was  only  about  40 
feet  high,  and  yet  he  had  to  devote  a 
month  to  its  scaling.  We  were  resolved 
to  scale  the  so-called  insurmountable 
barrier  or  die.  We  set  to  cutting  a  zig- 
zag path  up  on  the  almost  perpendicular 
slope. 

The  whole  crew  worked  body  and 
soul,  and  at  length,  after  sixty  hours' 
hard  labor,  the  first  man  was  at  the  top 
of  the  wall  or  precipice.  The  crew  of 
the  "Fram,"  which  had  followed  our 
attempt  at  first  with  ridicule,  then  gave 
us  hearty  praise  of  our  achievement. 

A  party  of  four  men,  including  myself, 
remained  on  the  ice-field,  while  the  rest 
sailed  away  to  explore  King  Edward 
VII  Land.  This  latter  party  was  by  far 
more  fortunate  and  successful.  A 
cruise  of  about  200  miles  brought  them 
safely  to  King  Edward  VII  Land, — the 
land  where  the  Japanese  flag  was  the 
first  to  be  unfurled. 

Before  their  landing,  they  had  an  ex- 
perience of  particular  interest.  When 
the  ship  was  brought  near  the  icy  shore, 
a  rock  was  seen  frozen  in  a  pack-ice  and 
drifting  along  the  shore.  The  rock  was 
hauled  aboard  and  was  brought  back. 
We  have  the  pride  to  announce  that  it 
is  the  first  rock  that  has  ever  been 
brought  back  from  that  land. 

A  land  exploring  party  was  landed, 
which  traveled  30  miles  into  the  interior. 
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There  another  important  discovery  was 
incidentally  made.  The  men  felt  the 
ice-field,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  continent  of  land,  regularly  undulat- 
ing under  their  feet  as  on  large  swells 
of  the  sea.  This  naturally  suggested  to 
them  the  idea  contrary  to  the  long- 
established  hypothesis  that  King  Ed- 
ward VII  Land  is  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent. Many  photographs  were  taken, 
and  many  scientific  data  were  gathered 
that  might  help  to  decide  this  great 
geographical  question.  The  results  of 
those  series  of  scientific  investigations, 
together  with  the  rock,  will  be  submitted 
to  Cambridge  University  for  the  final 
verdict.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  journey  and  hard  ex- 
periences by  our  trifling  contribution  to 
science. 

The  rest  of  our  voyage  may  be  sum- 
marized in  brief.  The  party  reunited  at 
Whales  Inlet,  and  started  homeward  via 
Sydney.  The  "Southern  Pioneer"  re- 
turned to  Tokyo  on  the  20th  of  last  June. 
The  people  who  sent  us  off  with  perfect 
ridicule  and  scorn  came  out  in  a  body 
to  give  us  spontaneous  ovations  and 
hearty  welcome  to  home.  Thousands  of 
people  were  literally  frantic  in  cheering 
their  Antarctic  explorers.  To  celebrate 
our  return,  a  mammoth  paper  lantern 
procession  paraded  thru  the  streets  of 
Tokyo  on  that  evening. 


REPORTING  TO  THE  EMPEROR  THAT  THEY  ARE  ABOUT  TO   START  HOME 
Lieutenant  Shirase  is  the  central  figure 


Such  is  a  brief  account  of  our  Ant- 
arctic expedition.  Many  unexpected 
hitches  and  adverse  circumstances  at- 
tended our  journey  to  impede  its  prog- 
ress or  to  make  its  success  impossible. 
Considering  the  situation  we  were  placed 
in,  however,  we  feel  satisfied  with  the 
results.  At  least,  by  our  accomplish- 
ment, we  undeceived  the  general  notion 
that  $50,000  is  not  enough  to  conduct  a 
polar  expedition,  providing  there  are 
masterful  seamanship  and  .  dauntless 
courage  to  go  with  it.  We  also  proved 
that  the  Japanese  are  as  well  qualified  as 
Europeans,  if  not  better,  to  attempt  any 
exploration,  and  the  fact  that  our  people 
can  stand  cold  with  less  clothing  and 
stand  labor  on  less  diet  gives  them  many 
advantages  over  Europeans.  In  the 
polar  regions  we  were  dressed  as  usually 
we  are  in  the  winter,  with  the  only  addi- 
tion of  fur-lined  jackets  and  gloves. 
Aboard  the  ship  our  daily  diet  was  about 
38  ounces  of  bread,  biscuits  and  canned 
stuffs,  and  when  away  from  the  ship  our 
diet  was  reduced  to  half  the  usual 
amount.  With  that  protection  against 
the  cold  weather  and  on  that  diet  the 
crew  was  always  highly  efficient  and  able 


to  endure  any  kind  of  hard  work.  This 
fact  justifies  me  in  saying  that  the 
Japanese  are  highly  qualified  to  with- 
stand any  hardship  that  can  be  endured 
by  any  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
neither  fair  nor  possible  to  estimate  the 
benefit  or  the  value  of  our  late  Antarctic 
exploration  in  mathematical  figures. 
Many  who  tried  to  do  so  have  severely 
criticized  us.  I,  as  well  as  the  crew  of 
the  "Southern  Pioneer,"  can  afford  to 
disregard  those  unfair  and  some  even 
inimical  comments  and  wait  for  uni- 
versal verdict  on  this  point.  We  believe 
that  we  have  done  the  best  that  was 
possible  in  the  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  polar  expedition  has 
kindled  the  latent  fire  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Japanese,  and  the  spirit  and  love  of 
adventure  is  already  calling  out  many  to 
thrilling  experiences.  Really  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  were  there  another 
pole  to  be  conquered,  Japanese  would 
be  among  the  foremost  in  the  dash,  and 
that  they  would  receive  from  the  nation 
far  more  enthusiastic  support  than  what 
was  given  to  the  brave  crew  of  the 
''Southern  Pioneer." 

Tokyo,    T.mwn. 


Washington's  Unique  Compensation 

Law 

BY  HAMILTON  HIGDAY 

Member  of  Washington   Industrial   Insurance  Commission. 

THE  battle   for   workmen's  compen-  The  compulsory  State  insurance  act  of 

sation   in   the   United   States   has  Washington,    however,    became    law    by 

been  won.     An  irresistible  public  the  signature  of  Governor  Hay  ten  days 

opinion  has  rapidly  crystallized,  demand-  before  the  famous  decision  of  the  New 

ing    that    the    old,    unscientific,    strife-  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  on  Septem- 

breeding   personal    injury    litigation    be-  ber  27,  191 1,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

tween     employer     and     employee     shall  State  of  Washington,  refusing  to  follow 

cease;  that  it  shall  be  replaced  by  a  sys-  the  precedent  of  the  highest  court  of  the 

tern    whereby    workmen    in    hazardous  first  State  of  the  Union,  declared  that 

occupations  shall  receive  prompt,  certain  the   Washington  act  violates   no  provi- 

and   reasonable   compensation   wherever  sion  of  either  the  State  or  the  Federal 

injured  in  course  of  employment,  with-  constitutions. 

out  regard  to  whose  fault  was  the  cause.  The  Washington  law  has  been  an  un- 
Such  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  States  deniable  success,  exceeding  the  expecta- 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  tions  of  its  friends  and  winning  the 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wiscon-  enthusiastic  support  of  the  5,000  em- 
sin,  Illinois,  Kansas,  California,  Mon-  ployers  under  its  operations  and  the 
tana,  Washington,  Michigan  and  Ne-  100,000  employees  insured.  During  the 
vada,  in  response  to  the  aroused  public  first  ten  months  of  its  administration,  up 
sentiment  demanding  that  broken  men  to  August  1,  191 2,  there  was  paid  into 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer  as  a  the  State's  "Accident  Fund"  (in  reality 
part  of  the  price  of  the  produce,  exactly  forty-seven  distinct  funds)  the  sum  of 
as  he  has  heretofore  paid  for  broken  $791,473.57.  Of  this  sum  $306,011.99 
machinery,  mistakes  of  managers  and  was  paid  out  in  cash  awards  on  the  7,660 
depreciation  of  plant.  Investigating  claims  adjusted,  with  $197,132.69  addi- 
commissions  in  at  least  twenty-two  tional  set  aside  as  reserves  to  guarantee 
States  have  been  searching  European  pensions  during  the  life  of  widows  or 
experience  and  weighing  constitutional  for  deceased  workmen's  children  until 
limitations  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  the  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  A  total 
best  substitute  ior  the  "ambulance-  af  9,212  accidents  were  reported,  and 
chaser  and  claim  agent  regime,"  uni-  1,552  on  that  date  were  still  in  process 
versally  condemned.  The  new  laws  of  investigation  by  the  commission, 
passed  have  been  attacked,  and  upheld  It  is  anticipated  that  not  far  from 
by  the  supreme  courts  of  five  States.  In  $1,000,000  will  be  paid  out  or  reserved 
but  one,  New  York,  compulsory  com-  for  widows  during  the  initial  twenty- 
pensation  has  been  held  unconstitutional,  two  months,  for  which  the  Legislature 
In  consequence  of  this  reactionary  opin-  appropriated  $150,000  to  cover  the 
ion,  not  only  do  the  working  people  of  administration  cost.  Therefore,  the  law 
New  York  fail  to  reap  a  benefit  from  will  cost  the  taxpayers  15  cents  for  each 
the  painstaking  work  of  the  Wainwright  dollar  paid  the  workman  or  his  survivors 
Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  if  the  entire  administration  fund  be 
Hughes,  but  in  fear  of  that  decision,  wholly  expended  in  initiating  the  system, 
handed  down  March  24,  191 1,  most  This  sum  of  $6,800  per  month  will  prob- 
legislatures  have  enacted  elective  or  ably  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  court  ma- 
pseudo-elective  laws  for  workmen's  com-  chinery,  and  includes  salaries  and  equip- 
pensation  in  place  of  the  thorogoing  ment  of  offices,  railway  fare  and  subsist- 
statutes  the  people  demanded.  ence  of  traveling  auditors  and  the  three 
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commissioners,  fees  to  medical  examin-  more   children,   $37.50,   $45   and   $52.50 

ers,  and  expenses  of  special  agents  inves-  per  month,  respectively.     For  permanent 

tigating  accidents,  installation  and  main-  partial   disability   awards    are   made   ac- 

tenance  of  elaborate  records,  accounting  cording  to  a  carefully  compiled  surgical 

processes,  etc.  scale    allowing   $1,500    for    loss    of    the 

The  rate  of  premium  to  be  contributed  major  arm  at  or  above  the  elbow,  down 
by  the  employer  was  fixed  by  the  Legis-  to  $25  for  a  little  toe.  These  dismem- 
lature,  and  on  the  "extra  hazardous"  in-  berments  and  other  permanent  partial 
dustries  compulsorily  under  the  law  disabilities  are  paid  for  in  lump  sums  in 
varies  from  $1.50  per  $100  of  payroll  in  addition  to  the  monthly  award  for  time 
occupations  such  as  printing,  working  in  loss.  And  a  workman  totally  disabled  is 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  to  $8  and  $10  per  $100  pensioned  like  a  widow, 
on  erection  of  steel  frame  buildings  and  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  sys- 
manufacture  of  dynamite,  respectively,  tern,  however  inadequate  it  may  appear 
By  mutual  election  between  employer  to  theorists,  could  not  be  repealed  in  the 
and  employee,  establishments  not  within  State  of  Washington  at  the  present  time, 
the  compulsory  scope  of  the  act  may  be  If  the  pension  compensation  or  monthly 
insured  at-  $'1.35  for  each  $100  of  pay-  awards  made  be,  as  charged,  in  effect, 
roll.  Very  important  is  the  provision  only  "a  State  regulated  poor  relief," 
that  while  the  rate  of  assessment  on  each  nevertheless  injured  workmen  are  re- 
employer's  payroll  was  fixed  by  the  ceiving  on  an  average  so  much  more 
Legislature,  yet  the  number  of  monthly  than  under  the  old  system  that  it  receives 
assessments  in  any  year  will  vary  with  their  practically  unanimous  approval, 
the  need  according  to  the  judgment  of  The  working  people  clearly  realize  that, 
the  commission,  but  any  shortage  either  under  the  present  system,  where  some 
for  claims  or  pension  reserves  must  be  few  may  have  obtained  heavy  damages, 
made  up  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  the  vast  majority  of  workmen  were  left 
above  sums  in  the  "Accident  Fund"  as  charges  upon  society  or  to  bear  their 
were  obtained  on  a  preliminary  three  burden  alone  with  the  best  courage  their 
months'  payroll.  In  many  of  the  forty-  crippled  condition  permitted,  eighty  out 
seven  classes  the  amount  obtained  on  of  each  one  hundred  injured  heretofore 
that  first  quarter's  assessment  will  last  having  no  legal  right  to  damages  what- 
several   years.     Even    in   Class    10,   the  ever. 

stupendous  lumber  and  logging  industry.  That  similar  views  are  entertained  in 

the  2l/2  per  cent,  rate  mentioned  by  law  other  States  is  evidenced  from  the  New 

will  in  practice  probably  not  exceed  1.25  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  propos- 

per  cent,    for  the  year.     Casualty  com-  ing  a  State  insurance  fund  in  the  Bayne- 

panies    have    usually    charged    \l/2    per  Sullivan  bill,  a  bill  which  called  out  the 

cent.,   altho   making   settlements   on   but  lawyer-lobbyists  and  fighting  reserves  of 

20  per  cent,   of  the  accidents  and   pro-  the   casualty   companies,    who    recognize 

tecting    employers    usually    only    to    the  that  the  principle  embodied  in  that  bill, 

extent  of  $5,000.  the  Washington  law  and  the  Ohio  act. 

The  compensation  to  the  widow  or  dispenses  with  their  services  as  middle- 
children  of  a  workman  killed  in  an  in-  men  between  master  and  injured  serv- 
dustrial    accident    is    a    pension,    respec-  ant. 

tively,  $20  per  month  to  the  widow  for  "The  Workmen's  Compensation  Serv- 
life  (or  until  remarriage),  and  $5  for  ice  and  Information  Bureau,"  compris- 
each  child  until  it  arrives  at  age  sixteen,  ing  companies  writing  about  90  per  cent, 
but  the  maximum  pension  for  each  case  of  the  employers'  liability  insurance  o[ 
must  not  exceed  $35.  Other  compensa-  the  United  States,  is  distributing  broad- 
tion  is  according  to  schedules  in  the  law,  cast  thruout  the  Union  a  carefully  pre- 
wliich  for  temporary  total  disablement  pared  circular  apparently  primarily  de- 
must  not  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  signed  to  discourage  the  extension  of 
workman's  wage  at  the  time  of  injury,  the  principle  of  State  insurance,  and 
with  a  maximum  for  single  men  of  $30  which  teems  with  half-truths  such  as  the 
per  month,  and  for  a  workman  with  a  following:  "All  State1  insurance  plans 
wife,   wife   and   child,   wife  and   two   or  thus  far  devised  provide  no  adequate  re;- 
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serve  for  future  obligations,  and,  there- 
fore, create  a  constantly  increasing 
charge  upon  new  industries  and  upon 
those  to  whom  the  existing  industries 
will  pass  by  inheritance  or  other  method 
of  acquisition."  The  Washington  State 
system,  on  the  contrary,  requires  the  in- 
dustries of  today  to  provide  for  the  acci- 
dents of  today;  $4,000  is  required  to  be 
set  aside  to  guarantee  the  pensions  of  a 
widow  of  thirty,  and  lesser  sums  for 
more  advanced  ages  computed  according 
to  the  American  Mortality  Table  of  Life 
Expectancy.  Should  the  widow  remarry, 
the  reserve  in  her  case  reverts  to  the 
fund  of  the  particular  employers'  class ; 
should  she  outlive  her  expectancy,  the 
pension,  of  course,  continues.  Claims 
must  be  filed  within  one  year;  hence  re- 
serves for  claims  to  be  paid  after  a  long 
history  of  litigation  and  appeals  has  no 
place  in  the  Washington  system,  and  it 
is  not  true  that  "policyholders  would  be 
assessed  and  assessed  and  assessed  again 
to  pay  those  old  claims." 

With  alternating  rate  wars  and  brok- 
ers' agreements,  with  commissions  to 
solicitors  so  high  that  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  New  York  proposes 
limitation  by  the  State,  with  an  experi- 
ence covering  only  20  per  cent,  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  no  actuarial  knowl- 
edge of  the  remarriage  rate  of  widows, 
casualty  experience  would  seem  to  be  as 
unscientific  as  railroad  rates  were  until 
recently. 

In  Washington  employers  are  grouped 
in  classes  sufficiently  large  to  generally 
give  effect  to  the  insurance  principle  of 
distribution  of  risk.  Accurate  account- 
ing will  reveal  the  actual  hazard  of  each 
plant  Power  resides  in  the  commission 
to  increase  the  rate  of  any  plant  found 
unduly  hazardous  in  comparison  with 
other  establishments  of  the  class,  and 
the  next  Legislature  will  undoubtedly 
add  powers  to  require  efficient  safety 
conditions  in  addition  to  the  levying  of 
a  penal  rate  to  compel  accident  preven- 
tion. This,  coupled  with  publicity  of 
plant  accident  experience  and  competi- 
tors' comparisons,  must  tend  to  accident 
prevention  to  a  high  degree.  One  small 
class-fund  is  exhausted  and  State  war- 
rants are  now  payable  by  the  employer 
in  whose  establishment  the  accident  oc- 
curred, because  the  Powder  Trust  defies 


the  State  and  refuses  to  pay  into  the 
fund  with  its  few  small  competitors  until 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  passed  upon  the  Washington  law. 

The  people  of  Washington  appreciate 
the  fight  of  the  casualty  companies  to  re- 
tain their  place  in  the  social  system,  but 
deny  that  State  insurance  is  not  adapted 
to  American  conditions  or  is  "essentially 
a  charity,"  any  more  than  requiring  an 
employer  free  from  fault  to  compensate 
his  injured  workman  thru  the  agency  of 
a  private  casualty  corporation.  If  the 
system  be  socialistic,  so  are  the  schools, 
the  post  office,  the  Panama  Canal  and 
many  operations  of  Government,  State 
and  national,  under  the  general  welfare 
clause.  Self-respect,  equality,  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  individual,  efficiency,  good 
will  between  employer  and  men,  encour- 
agement of  enterprise — State  insurance 
conflicts  with  none  of  these.  The  law- 
makers, the  employers,  employees  and 
taxpayers  of  Washington  believe  that 
this  pioneer  compulsory  State  compensa- 
tion law  is  a  demonstrated,  success, 
accomplishing  the  following  desired  re- 
sults : 

t.  Furnishes  certain,  prompt  and  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  victims  of  work  accidents 
and  their  dependents,  eighty  per  cent,  of  whom 
have  heretofore  had  no  right  to  redress  under 
common  law  rules. 

2.  Frees  the  courts  from  the  delay,  cost 
and  criticism  incident  to  the  great  miss  of 
personal  injury  litigation  heretofore  burden- 
ing them. 

3.  Relieves  public  and  private  charity  of 
much  of  the  destitution  due  to  uncompensated 
industrial  accidents. 

4.  Eliminates  economic  waste  in  the  pay- 
ments to  unnecessary  lawyers,  witnesses  and 
casualty  corporations  and  the  expense  and 
time  loss  due  to  trials  and  appeals. 

5.  Provides  a  method  whereby  one  hun- 
dred cents  shall  go  to  the  injured  workman 
out  of  every  dollar  paid  out  by  the  employer 
for  that  purpose,  premium  rates  automatically 
adjusted  to  actual  cost. 

6.  Supplants  concealment  of  fault  in  acci- 
dents by  a  spirit  of  frank  study  of  causes : 
resulting  in  good  will  between  employer  and 
operative,  lessening  the  number  of  prevent- 
able accidents,  and  reducing  the  cost  and  suf- 
fering thereby. 

7.  Home  rule  of  compensation  funds,  same 
being  invested  in  bonds  of  Washington  mu- 
nicipalities, etc.,  instead  of  being  drained  out 
of  the  State  by  premium  remittances  to  East- 
ern financial   centers. 

8.  Publicity  and  State  control  of  statistica! 
information  and  education  in  accident  pre- 
vention. 

Olympia,  Wash. 


How  Industrial  Peace  Has  Been  Brought 
About  in  the  Clothing  Trade 

BY  GERTRUDE   BARNUM 

[Miss  Barnum  has  been  for  many  years  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  and  has  had  wide  experience  in  organizing  women  workers  and  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  workers. — Editor.] 


IN  the  midst  of  the  din  of  tumultuous 
conflict  in  present  -  day  industrial 
warfare  one  has  to  listen  very 
closely  for  the  still  small  voice  which 
now  and  again,  and  here  and  there, 
whispers  a  promise  of  peace. 

Such  a  promise  is  embodied  in  a  plan 
which  is  being  laboriously  worked  out 
by  a  body  of  courageous,  intelligent 
manufacturers  and  labor  leaders  of  the 
cloak  and  suit  trade  of  New  York  City. 

The  "protocol  of  peace"  signed  by 
these  manufacturers  and  labor  leaders 
in  September,  1910,  has  already  been 
discussed  to  some  extent  and  highly 
commended  from  press  and  pulpit  and 
platform. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however, 
to  review  briefly  its  inception  and  con- 
tent. 

The  ladies'  cloak  and  suit  industry  of 
New  York  is  carried  on  in  about  2,000 
separate  establishments,  in  which  near- 
ly 50,000  people  are  employed.  It  repre- 
sents a  capitalization  of  $40,000,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  output  approximates 
$250,000,000  annually.  In  this  impor- 
tant trade  for  twenty-five  years  labor 
conditions  have  been  chaotic  and  indus- 
trial disputes  unceasing.  All  the  famil- 
iar horrors  of  the  sweatshops  stalked 
thru  the  East  Side  shops ;  and  even  in 
the  supposedly  exemplary  Fifth  avenue 
region  the  less  obvious,  but  no  less  de- 
structive, tension  of  the  subcontract  or 
subdivision  systems  wrought  its  ghastly 
chain  of  Human  wreckage.  Humane 
employers  were  crippled  by  competition 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  when  they 
sought  to  establish  better  standards. 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  was  no 
more  cheering.  Undisciplined,  badly 
led  groups  of  suspicious  foreign  work- 
men, bitterly  remembering  persecution 
in  the  old  country,  and  filled  with  the 
spirit    of    class-conscious    revolutionists, 


pursued  a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
"bosses,"  bickered,  harangued  and 
"struck,"  in  season  and  out,  with  the 
conviction  that  wherever  they  thwarted 
the  "capitalist  class"  they  contributed  to 
the  movement  toward  a  co-operative 
commonwealth.  The  entire  trade  was  in 
a  state  of  anarchy,  ''a  free  fight  for  all 
and  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

At  length,  during  a  general  strike  of 
cloakmakers  in  July,  1910,  Mr.  Louis 
Brandeis,  the  famous  Boston  attorney, 
succeeded  in  bringing  together,  at  a 
round  table  conference,  ten  leading 
manufacturers  and  ten  labor  leaders 
representing,  respectively,  the  Cloak  and 
Suit  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  The  result  of  this,  and  a  series 
of  later  conferences,  was  the  adoption  on 
September  10,  1910,  of  the  now  famous 
"protocol  of  peace,"  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  a  "preferential" 
shop  (not  a  closed  shop),  union  hours 
and  prices,  lower  and  higher  "courts," 
for  the  adjudication  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  a  joint  board  of  sanitary  con- 
trol. After  a  year's  trial  of  the  protocol, 
labor  leaders  and  manufacturers  met 
once  more  at  a  round  table,  this  time  for 
a  banquet,  where  cordial  congratulations 
and  renewed  pledges  were  exchanged. 

Mr.  Brandeis  has  declared  the  proto- 
col agreement  to  be  "the  most  creditable 
and  hopeful  effort  yet  made  in  America 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employee."  Mr. 
Hamilton  Holt  has  coupled  it  with  the 
peace  treaties  of  President  Taft,  as  indi- 
cating that  "the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  both  industries  and  nations  will  be 
governed  by  law,  rather  than  by  brute 
force."  And  from  the  manufacturers' 
journal,  The  Cloak  and  Suit  Review, 
September,  191 1,  we  quote  the  following 
extracl : 
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CHILD  WORKERS  WHO   NEED  "PROTOCOL"   ARBITRATION   COURTS 


"The  protocol  must  be  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess. It  has  proven  a  workable  instrument  of 
industrial  peace.  To  those  who  look  upon 
business  as  more  than  mere  barter  and  money 
making,  who  consider  it  a  form  of  social 
service,  the  spectacle  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  a  business  organization  giving*  their  valu- 
able time  and  energy  to  safeguard  the  high 
standard  of  an  industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deal  equitably  with  organized  labor,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration." 

It  is  no  less  wonderful  to  see  ill-paid 
labor  leaders  often  suspected,  frequently 
criticised  and  abused  by  their  own  peo- 
ple, toiling  day  and  night  to  train  and 
discipline  an  intractable  mass.  But, 
above  all,  it  is  awe  inspiring  to  watch  a 
heterogeneous  multitude  of  50,000  men 
and  women,  an  immigrant  population, 
of  diverse  creeds  and  nationalities,  slow- 
ly and  painfully  learning  the  lesson  of 
subordinating  the  individual  self  for  the 
common  good ;  curbing  passion ;  submit- 
ting to  reason ;  learning  to  value  organ- 
ization ;  practising  scrutiny  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  leaders ;  and  endeavoring 
to  choose  wisely  its  spokesmen. 

"Any  one  who  in  any  capacity,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  is  working  for  the 
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permanency  of  the  protocol,  is  serving 
his  country." 

As  has  been  stated,  the  New  York 
protocol,  besides  insuring  union  wages 
and  hours,  provides  for  the  arbitration 
of  grievances. 

A  grievance  board,  consisting  of  five 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and 
five  of  the  union,  meets  weekly  and  pro- 
ceeds ,  with  a  formal  calendar  of  cases 
like  any  civil  court.  If  disputes  are  not 
settled  here,  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  nominated  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  Mr.  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  nominated  by  the  union. 

The  protocol  further  provides  for  a 
joint  board  of  sanitary  control,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  three  partners 
in  industry — employer,  employed  and 
the  public.  The  official  recognition  of 
representatives  of  the  public  on  that 
board  to  safeguard  consumers  from  tu- 
berculosis and  other  germs  which  lurk 
in  insanitary  garments,  is  perhaps  the 
most  unique  feature  of    this    unique  in- 
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strument   for  industrial   democracy.       It  venient   and    light    locations    within    the 

is  the  first  attempt  in  the  histor^  of  in-  shop. 

dustry  of  this  or  other  countries  to  con-  26.  Suitable  hangers  should  be  pro- 
trol  its  own  sanitary  destiny.  And  the  vided  for  the  street  clothes  of  the  em- 
selection  of  Mr.  William  J.  Schieffelin,  ployees,  and  separate  dressing  rooms  to 
president  of  the  Citizens'  Union ;  Miss  be  provided  wherever  women  are  work- 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settle-  ing. 

ment,  and  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz,  of  the  28.  All  seats  to  have  backs. 
Ethical    Society,  as    the    public's    repre-  Altho  at  present  only  319  shops  vis- 
sentatives,  gave  promise  which  the  first  ited   before   the  last   report   have    corn- 
year's  results  fulfilled  to  a  considerable  plied  with  all  requirements  and  received 
extent.  certificates,    there    are    conspicuous    im- 

The   most   startling   evil   disclosed  by  provements  in  a  large  number  of  facto- 

them  in  the  first  annual  report  was  care-  ries,  not  yet  entitled  to  be  '  'certificated," 

lessness  in  regard  to  'fire  protection.    In  and  the  educational  campaign  by  bulle- 

spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  required  tins  and  lectures,  etc.,   is  bearing  good 

all  doors    in    factory  buildings    to  open  fruit. 

outward,  the  inspection  in  February,  Now  to  those  who  have  realized  the 
191 1,  showed  that  in  1,243  shops  visited  significance  of  this  well  worked  out  plan 
there  were  only  18  doors  which  did  not  for  a  just  industrial  peace  and  sanitary 
open  inward;  and  in  August,  191 1,  five  standards,  in  a  hitherto  utterly  anarchi- 
months  after  the  tragic  Triangle  fire,  cal  trade,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
1,290  shops  out  of  1,750  visited,  were  will  the  New  York  plan  be  extended 
still  violating  the  law.  The  board  is  en-  without  unnecessary  delay  to  other  city 
listing  public  support  for  better  fire  pro-  centers  of  the  cloak  and  suit  industry? 
tection  legislation  and  better  enforce-  Or  must  history  repeat  itself?  Must 
ment  of  law,  besides  its  educational  each  separate  city  learn  by  painful  ex- 
work,  with  employers  and  employees  in  perience  what  it  has  taken  years  to  teach 
cloak  and  suit  factories.  •  employers  and  employees  of  New  York, 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  every  that  strikes  and  lockouts,  broken  con- 
basement  shop  had  been  abolished,  and  tracts,  black  lists  and  boycotts,  with  their 
before  receiving  a  "sanitary  certificate"  attendant  waste  and  suffering  and  bit- 
from  the  board,  factories  must  comply  terness  may  be  abolished  forever  in  the 
with  the  following,  among  many  other  trade  by  the  substitution  of  the  rulings 
sanitary  and  fire  protection  conditions :  of  industrial  courts,  where  disputes  may 

1.  No  shop  to  be  allowed  in  a  cellar.  be    adjudicated?      It    would    seem    that 

2.  No  shop  to  be  allowed  in  rear  conscientious,  intelligent  manufacturers 
houses  or  attic  floors  without  special  everywhere  would  take  immediate  steps 
permission  of  the  board.  to  adopt  the  New  York  plan,  quite  as 

17.  At  least  400  cubic  feet  of  space,  much  for  their  own  peace  and  prosperity 
exclusive  of  bulky  furniture  and  materi-  as  because  of  the  democratic  principles 
als,  should  be  provided  for  every  person  involved.  And  surely  the  public  should 
within  the  shop.  be    interested    to    insist    that    industrial 

18.  The  shop  should  be  thoroly  aired  disputes,  as  well  as  all  other  disputes, 
before  and  after  work  hours,  and  during  should  be  brought  into  court,  not  left  to 
lunch  hour,  by  opening  windows  and  be  settled  by  dynamite,  on  the  one  hand, 
doors.  or  on  the  other  by  the  slugging  of  cold 

21.  Floors  of  shops  and  of  water-  and  hunger  which  have  "settled"  so 
closet  apartments,  to  be  scrubbed  week-  many  strikes  unjustly.  We  have  now 
ly,  swept  daily,  and  kept  free  of  refuse.  a  complicated   civilization.       "From   op- 

22.  A  separate  water-closet  apartment  pression  by  force  of  arms  we  have  come 
shall  be  provided  for  each  sex,  with  solid  to  oppression  in  subtler  ways,"  and  it 
partitions  to  extend  from  floor  to  ceil-  lies  largely  with  the  public  whether  the 
ing,  and  with  separate  vestibules  and  labor  movement  shall  progress  on  lines 
doors.  of  evolution  or  of  revolution.      A  crisis 

25.  A  sufficient  number  of  water  sup-  is  at  hand  and  the  decision  must  be  made 

plied  wash  basins,  to  be  provided,  in  con-  quicklv. 


LONG  HOURS   AND   SHORT   PAY   IN   "OUTSIDE   SHOPS" 


To  secure  to  the  public  not  only  the 
rights,  but  also  the  accompanying  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  industrial  copart- 
nership with  employers  and  employees,  a 
nation-wide  campaign  is  now  proposed 
by  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  to  enlist  and 
educate  consumers  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities by  casting  the  industrial  ballot 
of  their  purchasing  power  for  garments 
made  in  protocol  factories. 

In  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  On- 
tario, Canada,  the  appeal  to  the  public 
to  further  the  extension  of  the  New 
York  plan  is  already  in  evidence.  On 
the  ist  of  November,  191 1,  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
appointed  a  committee  of  union  repre- 
sentatives to  carry  on  a  campaign  in  the 
Middle  Western  States  and  Canada  to 
arouse  the  public  to  a  realization  of  their 
power  and  responsibility  as  consumers. 
By  means  of  circular  letters  and  public 
addresses,  church  audiences,  women's 
clubs,  suffrage  and  teachers'  associa- 
tions, benefit  societies,  trade  unions  and 
socialist  organizations    have    been  inter- 
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ested  to  form  local  committees  to  insist 
that  merchants  shall  supply  their  patrons 
with  "protocol"  garments. 

During  a  recent  strike  in  the  Cleve- 
land cloak  and  suit  trade  the  plight  of 
the  young  and  pretty  girl  "finisher"  in 
non-union  factories  was  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice  for  the  first  time.  For  exam- 
ple, the  story  was  told  of  a  skillful  fin- 
isher who  had  worked  for  over  a  year 
at  $4  per  week,  and  ventured  at  last  to 
ask  her  foreman  for  a  "raise."  The  man 
looked  the  attractive  young  girl  over 
from  head  to  foot  and  said  that  if  she 
was  "agreeable"  he  thought  a  higher 
wage  could  be  arranged.  This  was  a 
married  man,  with  six  children,  yet  so 
unmistakable  were  his  advances  that  the 
young  girl  left  the  place.  The  affidavits 
of  this  girl  and  many  others  prove  these 
occurrences  to  be  quite  ordinary. 

In  Toronto,  again,  during  a  strike  in 
a  so-called  "model"  factory,  evidence  of 
a  similar  nature  was  brought  out.  A  lit- 
tle girl  of  fifteen  testified  that  a  man  who 
dispensed  "tags"  insulted  her  regularly. 
She  found  that  the  "stitcher"  could  be 
induced    to   accept    her  work  without  a 
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"tag"  if  she  paid  a  penny,  and  so  each 
week  she  would  thus  lose  from  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  from  her  pitiful  little  in- 
come to  avoid  the  familiarities  of  the 
"tagger."  And  her  case  was  typical  of 
many  others. 

In  protocol  shops  such  wrongs  would 
he  reported  to  the  board  of  grievances 
and  redressed  without  danger  of  the  loss 
of  a  "job,"  while  in  non-protocol  shops 
a  complaint  was  almost  sure  to  result  in 
extra  trouble  or  dismissal. 

Another  form  of  exploitation  of  girls 
in  unorganized  shops  is  the  appeal  to 
their  sympathies,  which  are  always  quick 
and  generous.  There  being  no  fixt  prices 
regulated  by  price  committees,  a  subcon- 
tractor has  merely  to  tell  a  "hard  luck 
story"  to  his  "finisher"  to  induce  her  to 
knock  off  part  of  the  price  promised  her 
— a  wife's  illness,  a  child's  need,  etc. 

All  such  evils  the  agitation  committee 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  are  depicting  to.  the  public,  as 
well  as  dangers  to  health  and  life  from 
overcrowding,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
deadly  and  the  constrained  position  a 
menace  to  body  and  nerves ;  leakage 
from  gas  irons,  which  is  accountable  for 
so  many  fainting  spells ;  lack  of  proper 
toilet  facilities ;  inadequate  fire  escapes, 
with  the  risk  of  a  recurrence  of  the  Tri- 
angle fire  tragedy ;  home  work ;  child 
labor;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  soul  and 
body  destroying  evils.  And  it  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  committee 
that  "model"  factories,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, will  bear  watching  for  some  or  all  of 
these  evils.  T!'?  public  agitation  com- 
mittee especially  impresses  upon  com 
s mnors  (he  protocol  provision  for  arbi- 
tration, pointing  out  that  .nnong  all  con 
tradictorv  claims  of  di^putir:2f  employers 
and  employees  there  i-;  no  sure  way  of 
learning  the  tnvh  cxc-  r>t  thru  arbitration 


committees  which  have  power  to  collect 
all  the  evidence. 

In  most  cities  where  the  garment 
workers'  committee  has  appealed  to  the 
public,  the  response  has  been  encourag- 
ing, and  merchants  who  have  hitherto 
bought  garments  from  non-protocol  fac- 
tories are  now  using  their  influence  upon 
the  firms  with  which  they  deal  to  help 
bring  about  the  New  York  plan.  The 
merchants  write  personal  letters  or  sign 
"merchant's  petitions,"  which  are  for- 
warded to  the  secretary  of  the  various 
manufacturers'  associations. 

The  modern  woman  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned only  that  her  garment  shall  be  in 
good  style  and  reasonably  priced ;  she 
has  become  so  sensitive  to  industrial  in- 
justice as  to  refuse  to  wear  clothes 
which  reek  with  the  misery  and  wrongs 
of  her  working  sisters.  The  club  wo- 
men have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  striking  garment  workers,  have  wept 
at  the  pitiful  sight  of  mere  children  m 
pathetic  processions  during  a  losing 
strike  against  grievous  wrongs.  Her 
heart  goes  out  to  helpless  groups  of 
child  victims  of  the  present  order,  and 
she  is  passionately  eager  to  do  her  full 
share  to  save  them.  The  church  and 
the  university,  too,  here  and  there,  are 
joining  forces  with  labor  organizations 
to  substitute  arbitration  for  industrial 
warfare,  and  encouraged  by  the  awak- 
ening of  public  interest  the  protocol  fac- 
tories are  now  preparing  to  adopt  a 
label,  which  will  insure  the  public's  get- 
ting what  it  asks  for  in  the  way  of  "fair" 
and  sanitary  garments.  Tt  is  the' psycho- 
logical  moment  for  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  all  signs  point  f<>  an  extension  t" 
.ill  garment  industries  in  the  United 
Sfr'ates  and  Canada  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  New  York  Cloak  Mak- 
ers' protocol. 

N"l  W   York  City. 


A  Professor's  Dilemma 

BY  THE   PROFESSOR   HIMSELF 

1AM  in  a  dilemma — what  shall  I  do?  since  that  happy  event  was  not  achieved 

Reduced     to     lowest     terms     and  till  I  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  seven, 

stripped  of  superfluous  verbiage,  the  had  received  the  coveted  Ph.  D.,  and  had 

reasons  why  I  find  myself  in  this  dilem-  accepted    what    might    be    considered    a 

ma  appear  to  be  three:     (i)  I  am  a  col-  moderately  promising  academic  position, 

lege  professor;   (2)   I  am  married;   (3)  This  recital  of  facts  will  compare  favor- 

I  have  four  children.  ably  with  a  corresponding  statement  of 

But  are  not  college  professors  legiti-  the  average  experience  of  my  male  col- 
mate  functionaries,  reasonably  productive  leagues,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  also  mar- 
members  of  the  truly  social  class  in  ried.  Very  well.  But  here  come  we  to 
twentieth  century  economy  ?  Is  not  holy  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  for 
wedlock  the  normal  status  of  grown-up  Thirdly,  I  have  a  family  of  four  chil- 
men,  including  the  professor?  Finally,  dren — not  a  very  numerous  group  when 
do  not  people  marry  that  they  may  have  compared  to  the  children  of  Sus?nnah 
offspring?  Whence  then  the  dilemma?  Wesley  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
The  dilemma  is  assuredly  not  less  real  Benjamin  Franklin  or  the  typical  family 
because  of  the  paradox — quite  the  re-  of  the  poor — and  my  average  colleague 
verse !  It  is  rather  the  paradoxical  sit-  has  not.  Glancing  over  the  names  of  my 
uation  that  makes  of  it  a  real  dilemma.  male  colleagues  of  the  faculty  down  to 

First,  being  a  professor  of  economics  the   rank  of  assistant  professor,   I  note 

in  a  far- Western  university  that  is  loyally  that  the  average  family  of  the  average 

doing  its  work  under  the   general   aus-  colleague'  consists   in   four-fifths   of  one 

pices  of  a  leading  religious  denomination,  child ;  and  if  it  be  permissible  to  drop 

I  hold  excellent  vantage  ground  for  ob-      out  of  the  count  Professor  (the 

serving  the  aviation  of  commodity-prices  only  simon-pure  paterfamilias  in  the  fac- 
while  enjoying  a  salary  that  may  be  rela-  ulty),  who  has  just  been  granted  leave 
tively  good  but  is  admittedly  none  too  of  absence  for  a  year,  the  average  family 
princely.  The  economist  teaches  the  of  my  learned  colleagues,  with  an  aver- 
laws  of  production  of  wealth  and  ex-  age  age  of  at  least  forty,  consists  in  just 
plains  how  great  fortunes  are  made,  but  one-half  of  one  child ! 
with  the  prices  of  his  own  household  I  propose  now  to  take  the  patient 
necessities  soaring  does  not  always  per-  reader  further  into  confidence  bv  bein^ 
ceive  that  he  himself  has  become  a  victim  even  more  specific  in  my  remarks.  There 
of  diminishing  returns,  or  intellectually  were  during  the  academic  year  1911-12. 
perceiving  it  with  sadness,  his  dilemma  excluding  the  president,  twenty  full  pro- 
is  thereby  the  greater.  fessors  (three  of  them  being  women  and 

Nevertheless,  given  even  a  fair  salai^  unmarried)  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty, 

with  an  environment  of  optimistic  youth  Only  one  man  of  the  seventeen  was  un- 

and    many   books,    possessing   entree   to  married.     No  baby  was  born  to  the  wife 

polite  society,  a  professor — if  not  already  of  any  one  of  these  professors.     Of  the 

too  old — may  go  on  teaching  and  main-  men  ranking  below  the  full  professorship 

tain  a  reasonably  comfortable  existence  a  strong  majority  were  married ;  yet  no 

even  if  he  cannot  make  provision  for  a  baby  was  born   to   the  wife  of  any  of 

rainy  day  or  for  declining  years.  these  assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

Secondly,   I  am  a   married  professor.  But  the  thing  that  is  more   startling 

and  wedlock  is  held  the  normal  state  of  than  the  fact  that  Inst  vear  was  an  "off 

man,  including  the  professor.  One  would  year"  for  babies  in  our  faculty  is  the  fact 

hardly  accuse  me  of  undue  haste  in  the  that  every  year  for  the  past  decade  at 

matter  of  marrying  (perhaps  a  too  com-  least  has  been  an  "off  year"  for  babies; 

mon  fault  of  young  instructors  with  am-  and  as  nearly  as  one  may  casuallv  dis- 

bitions    for   a    doctorate  of  philosophy)  cern  the  signs  of  the  times  the  future 
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may  quite  possibly  furnish  another  illus- 
tration of  the  saying  about  history  re- 
peating itself.     Professor ,  whose 

leave  of  absence  has  been  granted,  holds 
the  noteworthy  record  of  being  the  father 
of  seven  children.  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  high  school  principal  who  has  seven 
children  and  another  university  professor 
of  the  younger  generation  whose  family 
consists  of  six  delightful  little  girls ; 
but  such  families  among  the  teaching  fra- 
ternity of  the  present  day  are  strong  re- 
minders of  a  type  or  species  that  has  be- 
come all  but  extinct.  Now  Professor 
has  been  a  member  of  this  par- 
ticular faculty  for  nine  years,  and  he  has 
gravely  informed  me  that  barring  his 
own  household  not  one  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors' families  during  this  entire  period 
has  received  a  single  visit  from  the 
friendly  stork.  Is  that  not  a  somber 
truth  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual 
world?  Or  does  it  savor  somewhat  of 
gaiety?  Or  is  it  simply  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  good  and  proper  form? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  find  myself  in 
a  horrible  dilemma?  Am  I  then  to  set 
myself  down  a  fool  for  getting  married 
if  I  intended  to  be  a  professor,  or  am  I 
a  fool  for  begetting  and  rearing  children 
after  I  did  get  married — which  horn  of 
the  dilemma  shall  I  choose?  Of  course 
it  would  be  ungenerous  and  undemo- 
cratic to  intimate  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues had  committed  folly  in  not  hav- 
ing children,  for  do  they  not  constitute 
an  overwhelming  majority?  Must  I 
therefore  conclude  that  my  own  blind 
folly  consists  in  the  rearing  of  offspring 
requiring  such  attention  as  prevents  me 
from  being  a  more  loyal  and  effective 
professor?  No,  my  own  mind  rebels 
against  such  an  inference  and  keeps  per- 
sistently raising  the  query,  Why  do  per- 
sons marry  unless  to  have  offspring? 

Is  there  any  assignable  reason  why  col- 
lege professors  should  seek  to  perpetuate 
their  kind?  To  be  sure  I  have  often  as 
a  teacher  of  sociology  pointed  to  the  de- 
clining birth  rate  in  America  and  else- 
where and  to  the  large  family  type 
among  those  admittedly  relatively  unfit. 
T  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  the 
elemental  importance  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  a  sane  sort  of  eugenics,  that 
is,  the  breeding  of  a  superior  race  of  hu- 
man beings ;  it  seems  to  be  a  principle 


of  eugenics  that  the  younger  children  of 
good-sized  and  large  families  have  better 
chance  of  usefulness  and  success  in  life 
than  the  first  born.  Now  if  most  of  the 
college  professors  and  other  classes  theo- 
retically best  qualified  to  transmit  desira- 
ble qualities  to  offspring  have  no  off- 
spring, and  the  few  that  have  offspring 
are  generally  the  parents  of  families  of 
one  child  each,  is  it  not  literally  true  that 
society  is  dying  off  at  the  top? 

Other  phases  of  the  dilemma  emerge. 
I  cherish  the  wish — who  will  gainsay 
that  it  is  perfectly  normal? — that  my 
wife  shall  be  the  mother  of  children ;  but 
being  a  mother  of  children,  we  agree 
that  she  must  give  large  attention  to  her 
home  and  theirs.  Now  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  not-too-princely  salary 
preclude  the  doubtful  luxury  of  having 
a  maid  or  domestic ;  how  then,  pray  tell, 
is  my  good  wife  to  compete  in  personal 
appearance,  or  in  participation  at  innu- 
merable college  functions,  or  in  the 
church  or  club  circles,  with  the  more 
leisurely,  dainty,  and  literary  (or  musi- 
cal) wife  of  my  childless  colleague,  who 
truly  represents  a  strong  majority?  And 
so  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  my 
wife's  dilemma  is  not  less  real  than  my 
own.  Indeed,  my  own  dilemma  is  hers 
and  becomes  intensified  in  the  humdrum 
character — is  it,  after  all,  humdrum? — 
of  her  life  in  large  part.  Neither  she 
nor  I  regret  our  children,  with  their  ro- 
bust bodies  and  budding  souls ;  must  I 
confess  it?  we  are  even  inclined  to  be- 
stow pity  (how  seemingly  absurd !)  upon 
the  childless  majority ;  both  of  us  would 
be  instant  to  resent  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  chloroform.  Then  must  the  di- 
lemma remain?  Or,  how  shall  I  extri- 
cate myself — and  my  wife? 

That  my  professorial  dilemma  is  not 
trumped  up  nor  merely  academic  will  be 
apparent  to  the  indulgent  reader  as  it 
is  to  the  economist  when  it  is  reflected 
that  the  professorial  salary,  under  the 
conditions  actually  obtaining,  will  inevi- 
tably tend,  like  the  minimum  wage  of  the 
day  laborer,  to  be  gaged  by  the  neces- 
sarv  expense  of  the  family,  striving  to 
maintain  a  certain  appropriate  standard 
of  living.  Assuming  that  my  own  s  ilarv 
will  fairly  meet  the  modest  needs  of  the 
average  family  consisting  of  parents  and 
one-half  or  four-fifths  of  one  child,  what 
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is  to  be  said  for  the  backs  and  yawning 
stomachs  of  my  four  strapping  young- 
sters, or  of  Professor  's  family  of 

seven  ? 

And  besides,  the  average  professor's 
wife,  having  no  children  and  not  being 
excessively  fond  of  dogs,  is  likely  to  be 
needed  by  her  always  busy  husband  as 
part-time  secretary  and  assistant.  In  this 
situation  the  economist  perceives  another 
tendency  almost  as  natural  as  the  former 
— and  quite  as  gloomy  for  the  pater- 
familias— namely,  the  compensation  of 
the  professor  becomes  in  a  measure  the 
composite  wage  of  his  family.  Alas, 
then,  for  that  professor  whose  family  re- 
quires the  more  constant  and  serious  at- 
tention of  his  wife  and  ought  to  extract 
some  modicum  of  time  and  thought  from 
even  the  male  parent !  His  prospect  is 
extremely  good  for  being  his  own  secre- 
tary and  operating  his  own  typewriter. 
Precious  little  time  has  his  busy  wife  to 
make  abstracts  of  new  books  for'  him, 
read  student  themes,  or  even  return  all 
the  social  "calls"  of  those  who  perchance 
have  little  else  to  do  but  to  call. 

And  here  again  emerges  an  aspect  of 
the  haunting  dilemma.  Why  should  my ' 
wife  and  the  mother  of  my  children  be 
thrust  into  competition  with  the  childless 
ones  in  matters  of  social  conventionality? 
Is  it  human,  is  it  feminine,  for  the  care- 
free ones  to  avoid  every  slightest  air  of 
pitying  condescension,  of  patronizing 
sympathy  toward  their  sisters  whose 
conversational  interests  are  more  likely 
to  be  babies  than  books,  home  discipline 
than  social  and  civic  uplift?  But  such 
sympathy — my  wife  will  hav<  none  of  it! 
However  absurd  or  prepostCi  mis  it  may 
seem,  she  actually  feels  a  sen  e  of  pitv 
for  her  lonely,  childless  friend,  who  must 
busy  herself  about  everything  b/.t  the 
rearing  of  a  brood  of  young.  Behold 
the  paradox  of  pitying  and  being  pitied! 
(I  am  bound  to  remark  parenthetically 
that  whether  or  no  this  sense  of  pity  is 
really  felt  by  any  of  the  ladies,  they  are 
all  too  well-mannered  to  show  its  slight- 
est trace.) 

I  have  wondered  if  the  faculty  of  our 
university  is  really  an  exception  and  if 
the  professors  in  other  institutions  do 
actually  as  a  rule  have  families  that  are 
worthy  the  name.  My  impulse  is  to  wish 
this  to  be  the  case ;  but  perfect  candor 


and  limited  observation  compel  me  to 
set  myself  down  as  the  exception  or — 
what  is  worse  yet — a  survival  of  an  ear- 
lier and  now  almost  extinct  family  type. 

Therefore  the  very  summit  of  absurd- 
ity is  reached  when  I  solemnly  assert,  as 
I  now  do,  that  whether  I  represent  the 
rule  or  an  adventitious  exception,  wheth- 
er a  normal  human  being  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  powers  or  a  relic  of  an 
obsolescent  type,  I  am  literally  proud — 
even  to  the  point  of  perverseness — that 
I  have  at  least  my  four  children  and  that 
my  wife  is  their  equally  proud  mother. 
We  have  seen  trouble  and  sickness,  even 
to  the  very  verge  of  death ;  we  have  not 
escaped  the  rigors  of  self-denial  during 
a  single  year  of  the  seventeen  years  of 
married  life;  our  children  (being  chil- 
dren) have  not  always  understood  or  ap- 
preciated our  efforts  and  our  devotion : 
but  in  the  face  of  it  all  there  is  no  cal- 
culus by  which  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  wish  release  from  the  elemental  duties 
of  nurturing  the  family  group;  there  is 
no  prospect  of  pleasure  in  this  pleasure- 
loving  age  and  no  appeal  to  the  common 
weal  in  this  day  of  social  betterment  that 
can  free  us  from  the  moral  imperative  to 
go  on  toiling  and  sacrificing  in  order  that 
we  may  have  offspring  and  suitably  nour- 
ish our  offspring.  We  are  unable  to  es- 
cape the  conviction  that  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  wedded  state  is  parentage,  and  the 
raison  d'etre  of  parenthood  most  surely 
includes  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  children. 
.  Nevertheless,  insistence  on  such  prin- 
ciples does  not  deliver  me  from  the  pre- 
dicament of  my  dilemma — quite  the  op- 
posite again!  And  candidly  I  will  noi 
allege  that  I  altogether  enjoy  a  certain 
absence  of  the  enjoyment  possible  to  my 
childless  colleague ;  the  temptation  to 
covet  for  my  wife  more  of  the  cultural 
and  esthetic  advantages  open  to  his 
wife  is  at  times  a  real  temptation ;  it  is 
not  pleasant  always  to  be  buying  clothes 
at  end-of-the-season  clearance  sales  and 
not  to  buy  many  desirable  books  at  all, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  salary — per- 
haps unconsciously  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  family  of  one-half  of  one  child. 

And    so   mv   dilemma    remains — what 
shall  I  do? 

I  am  resolved  what  I  shall  do:     I  shall 
leave  the  city  and,  cleaving  to  n.y  family, 
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seek  the  country,  and  my  nature-loving 
wife  shall  lead  the  way.  There  the 
friendly  trolley  will  afford  easy  access  to 
the  university.  The  younger  children 
will  find  expression  for  their  love  of  ani- 
mal pets  and  scope  for  the  instinct  of 
play;  the  older  ones  will  learn  something 
of  the  discipline  of  wholesome  work  and 
the  culture  of  toil  while  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  the   family   income,   and 


my  helpmeet  (who  hails  with  joy  the 
change)  will  find  tonic  for  her  nerves 
in  the  largeness  of  the  open  while  per- 
adventure  she  becomes  the  envy  of  her 
childless  friends  back  yonder  in  the 
city. 

The  die  is  cast!  Just  how  complete 
and  wide  shall  be  the  conquest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rubicon — that  is,  at  the 
end  of  the  trolley — doth  not  yet  appear. 


Ted 


BY  LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 

[Faithful   readers   of   The   Independent   may   recall   "Ted,"   as   reported   in   the   issues   of 
November    1,    1906,    and    September    12,    1907. — Editor.] 


WE  were  going  on  a  trip ;  Ted 
and  I.  We'd  had  a  car  ride, 
that  night,  and  the  wanderlust 
gripped  as  at  smell  o'  smoke,  up  Union- 
Station-way.  That,  and  the  pendant 
globe-fulls  of  fire,  making  lovely  lanes 
of  shining  in  the  dark. 

Ted  sniffed.  Sniffs  of  that  travel- 
smoke  ;  that  alluring  acrid  tang  of  the 
breath  of  the  engines,  noses  pointed 
away-wards. 

"Dat's  a  mos'  'licious  smell,"  he  sighed  ; 
"seems  like  wers  goin'  a-goin'." 

"Makes  me  want  to  travel,  Ted," 
said  I. 

"Unh-huh,"  said  Ted.  And  there  were 
pages  in  that  "Unh-huh." 

We  finished  our  ride  in  comparative 
silence.  When  all's  said,  why  words? 
"Why  should  a  man  deck  himself  out 
with  vain  words,"  said  the  lovely  old 
Athenian,  "at  a  meeting  of  friends  such 
as  this?" 

Ted's  wee  legs  crossed  and  took-turn- 
about.  And  I  inventoried  our  stock-in- 
change.     Mentally. 

Likewise,  Ted. 

"I'm  dot  near-/y  a  hunnerd  dollars," 
he  said  with  dignity  ;  "al-mo/  nearly,  in 
my's  bank." 

"Truly?"  said  I,  very  respectfully. 

"Yes,"  he  meditated ;  "I'm  a  dime  an' 
a  new  dime  an'  a  dold  penny  an' — an' — 
an'  a  dold  penny,"  he  sighed,  with  the 
fat  unctuous  sigh  of  plenteousness  only 
the  very  rich  can  sigh. 

He  surveyed  the  landscape.  There 
was  the  station.     He  knew  the  full  com- 


plement of  wing-spread  eagles  along  its 
front.  Knew,  intimately,  the  strings  of 
lights  that  made  beautiful  the  darks  about 
it.  For  sometimes  in  sheer  orgy  of  ad- 
venturing we'd  walk  toward  it  from  the 
outer  dark  and  wade  slow  luxuriant  way 
into  the  flickering  sea  of  light,  thru  it 
and  out  the  other  rim  of  enclasping  dark. 
And  we  felt  we  shone  effulgent,  come 
thru  that  white  crystal  flooded  fire. 

He  counted. 

"One — two — free — ten." 

Then,  re-reminded — "I'm  dot  a  ten  in 
mys  bank,"  he  murmured,  along  with  the 
stringing  of  the  globe-fulls  of  fire ;  "an' 
a  new  ten  an'  a  dold  penny." 

Then  the  Popcorn  Man  came  past  with 
his  little  cart.  And  Ted  gave  himself 
up  to  the  delectable  bargaining  of  five- 
cents-worth  of  popcorn.  Popped  while 
you  wait.  And  buttered.  And  you 
honor  the  Popcorn  Man  with  deference 
due  a  professor  of  the  art  of  turning 
little  hard  corn  into  a  buttery  feast.  And 
there's  always  the  learned  discussion  as 
to  how  so  big  a  popcorn  blatters  out  of 
so  very  small  a  grain.  And  sometimes 
there's  a  touch  of  political  conversation. 

Thus : 

Said  the  Popcorn  Man :  "Are  you  a 
Republican  or  a  Dimmycrat?" 

Said  Ted:     "I'm  a  gen'leman." 

Said  the  Popcorn  Man  as  he  went  on 
with  his  little  cart :  "Sez  he,  T'm  a 
gentleman,'  sez  he.  Just  ups  an'  sez 
'I'm  a  gentleman'  sez  he." 

We  find  a  seat,  and  from  our  niche  of 
shadows    watch    the    grasses    where    the 
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electric  lamp  drops  hoops  of  silver  and 
hoops  of  black  and  the  tree  where  every 
leaf  in  the  transmuting  light  is  a  lantern 
of  pellucid  green. 

And  where  a  gentleman  can  eat  his 
popcorn  without  feeling  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  him  and  can  tell  his 
mother  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world  with  no  fears  of  being 
overheard. 

"I  wonder,"  said  I;  "Ted,  suppose  we 
should?" 

Ted  delicately  crushes  a  popcorn  and 
puts  a  buttery  kiss  upon  my  palm  and  ex- 
changes courtesies  with  a  black  cat.  A 
black  cat  with  yellow  jewels  splendid  in 
its  whiskered  face  and  a  great  plumy  tale. 
A  cat  that  ought  to  be  named  Vishnu 
for  his  jewels  and  his  sublime  demeanor. 

Ted  proffers  popcorn  and  the  cat  licks 
the  butter  and  fans  himself  with  his 
plume  of  black. 

'  'Spose  this  little  kitty  goes  to  our 
own  sets'  house?"  he  queries. 

'"Spose  we  don't  scat  it  off?"  he 
queries. 

'"Spose  it's  losted,"  he  queries,  "an' 
wants  to  be  'dopted?" 

I  like  to  let  Ted  arrive  at  his  own  con- 
clusions.    So  I  waited. 

Ted  eyed  me,  out  of  the  privacy  of  his 
reflections.  The  satin  lips  curved  ex- 
quisite sweet.  The  light  tipped  his 
fringe  of  lashes  with  sparkles  of  baby- 
gold.  The  great  eyes  were  fathoms  deep 
of  sweetness. 

And  the  black  Vishnu  glittered  his  yel- 
low jewels  at  him  and  waved  his  plume. 
All  the  alluring  splendors  of  him. 

Ted  sighed.  And  delicately  crunched 
a  popcorn.  "Well,"  he  adjudicated ; 
"Nixie's  a  per-fek-\y  orful  sweet  kitty." 

"She  is,"  I  acquiesced. 

"Maybe  her  tail'll  grow"  said  Ted. 

"Yes?"  I  said,  politely. 

"Unh-huh"  said  Ted. 

And  the  cat  just  stayed  and  audibly 
enticed.  Purred  and  made  eyes  and 
swung  his  black  plume  and  Ted  blar- 
neyed back :  How  he  was  the  mos'  bu- 
iuWest  kitty  in  town,  but  he  loved  Nixie 
hardest  'cause  she  was  Nixie  and  how 
he'd  love  to  'dopt  him  and  how  he  'sposed 
he  was  really  a  King  Cat  and  please  call 
again  nex'  time  we's  visitin'  this  little 
green  bench.  And  the  cat  made  gracious 
adieux  and  was  not. 


"Fink  he  was  a  truly  cat?"  said  Ted. 

"Well,"  I  speculated,  'T  can  see  his 
crown  jewels  a-glitter  down  there." 

Ted  looked. 

"Like  the  Cheshire  cat's  smile,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"Unh-huh,"  said  Ted. 

We'd  absorbed  all  the  night.  All  its 
creamy  cool  airs  and  its  glamors  of 
globed  fires  and  its  great  translucencies 
of  light-suffused  trees  and  the  shreds  of 
music  that  off  in  the  night's  gloomering 
went  soft  and  low.  And  up  in  the  sky 
the  Capitol's  lantern  gleamed  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  showed  like  a 
lovely  tulip  in  the  fields. of  air. 

And  our  journey  really  began  then. 

Ted's  prayers  were  slow,  that  night. 
The  devout  little  voice  dropped  its 
tender  sweets  of  love  into  God's  palm 
with  the  silver  net  of  sleep  already  tang- 
ling in  them.  In  the  dear  loneliness  of 
our  lives  Ted's  "Our  Father"  was  a  very 
real  Personage,  to  whom  was  brought  all 
the  day's  important  doings. 

"  7— pray— the— Lord'  "—Ted's  head 
went  lower  and  the  little  slow,  sweet 
voice  dripped  its  word-drops — "The — 
Lord — to — det — me — dat — dat — kitty. — " 
And  Ted  was  away,  dream-sandaled,  to 
go  with  the  King  Cat  on  his  parade  low 
in  the  white-fire-rained  grasses  of  the 
night. 

And  the-night-before  came. 

We  had  a  new  frock  apiece. 

New  frocks  were  of  a  rarity  to  make 
them  of  quite  incredible  value  in  our 
eyes.  And  we  tried-on  and  preened. 
And  packed. 

And  Ted  held  long  conferences  with 
Bonnie  and  Nixie,  separately  and  con- 
jointly. 

He  explained  the  impossibility  of  their 
going  along.  And  while  his  dear  oV 
black  Patsie  would  carry  all  his  keys  an' 
keep  house,  Bon  mus'  keep  off  all  bears 
an'  lions  an  buggelers  an'  Nixie  mus'  not 
run  away  any  a-tall. 

And  they  per-/V£-ly  understood ;  for 
Nixie  talked  back  a  good  deal  and  sung 
her  very  loudest  and  Bonnie  hid  his  sor- 
rows in  sleep,  curled  into  a  gray-silver 
ball  in  the  blue  velvet  chair. 

And  it  was  really  the  night  before. 

Ted  was  in  my  lap.  We  always  had 
a  final  love-make  when  Ted  was  all  ready 
for  bed.     We  told  stories  and  nice  little 
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easy-to-guess    riddles    and    sang    lovely  "O — O  I"  I  said  in  surprise.     "It  was 

duets.     Such    as,    for    instance,    "Frog  You?" 

went  a-courting  he  did  ride,"  and  "Billy  Ted  struggled.     He  was  so  deliriously 

Boy."     Ted  preferred  The  Frog,  for  we  sleepy,  but  he  could  not  forego  the  lure. 

could  improvise,  endlessly,  after  we  had  "  'Course,"  he  said. 

reached      "The-first-came-in-was-a-Bum-  "And  what  did  I  say?"  1  begged. 

ble-Bee,"   and   the   number   of   the   wed-  Ted  sat  up  in  sudden  excitement.    "Do 

ding-supper  guests  depended  upon  Ted's  I  have  to  tell  more?"  he  said;  "I  fot  'at 

sleepiness.      Sometimes  we  quite  crowd-  was  all." 

ed  to  overflow  the  "old  hollow  tree,"  and  He  reflected.    Then  with  a  huge  sigh  of 

Ted's  laughters  tinkled  all  over  them  as  relief  he  said :     "You  said  'Turn  in  twick, 

"Next-came-in."  Precious,    it's   you's   turn    to   butter   th' 

Ted    settled    himself.     The    beautiful  toast.' " 

day  was  quite  gone.     We  had  planned  a  I  hugged  him  till  he  squirmed.     The 

really   splendid   trip.     A   trip   regardless  little  precious  soft  body  crushed  to  my 

of  expense,  quite  to  the  mountains'  rim.  heart  in  a  sudden  fear  of  love.     Suppose 

We   were    famishing    for    hills    and    the  "Dod"  had  set  him  down  at  the  wrong 

high-priest    places    of    earth    where    the  "muvver's"  door — and  all  my  days  had 

mountains  lift   starward   and  the  clouds  gone   lone  and   empty  and  unsunned  of 

moor  against  the  peaks  and  the  junipers  the   light  of   my   baby!      Suppose — just 

fill  the  days  with  fragrance.  suppose — Ted   had   been   not   mine,   but 

"Want  me  to  tell  a  story?"  said  Ted.  some      other      woman's      God-gift — the 

"Will  it  be  a  nice  story?"  said  I,  crit-  thought   was   unbearable.     And   I   could 

ically.  not  put  him  away  in  his  crib   that  night. 

"I  fink,"  said  Ted.  I  held  him  in  my  arms  the  sweet  night 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  Ted,  "fen  thru.  And  I  did  not  sleep.  But  I  lived 
Dod  was  takin'  a  walk  a-huntin'  muvvers  it  all  over  again — the  night  he  stood  at 
for  some  nice  childerns  He  was  makin',  the  door — and  a  man's  lips  kissed  my 
He  finded  th'  £w-fulles'  muvver  'n  th'  eyes  down  to  sleep  after  Ted  and  I  had 
world."  Ted  paused.  We  always  paused  traversed  that  God-journeying,  and  out 
at  the  proper  places.  Sometimes,  for  of  the  fogs  and  the  great  crash  of  the 
lack  of  material,  for  being  story-maker  storm-beat  banks  of  chaos  and  the  blind- 
is  not  at  all  easy  work  and  we  liked  ours  ing  Presence  that  walked  the  storm  I 
to  sound  new.  Sometimes,  just  to  fall  heard  a  man's  voice  low  and  thrilled  and 
to  dreaming  the  rest  in  a  surprisal  of  love-spent — "It's  a  boy,  Beloved — it's  a 
sleep  with  the  honey-voice  yet  sweet  with  boy,  Beloved." 

words     unspoken.     Sometimes,     kisses ;  And    it    seemed    but   the    gladness   of 

just  kisses.     So  I  said,  "How  perfectly  some  dream, 

lovely!"  The  flat  city  left  behind.     All  its  tur- 

Ted  said  with  slow  emphasis — "  'N  all  moil. 

the  world.     'N  Dod  hurried  home  to  det  What    tho    hyacinth    and    crocus    and 

a  boy."     The  pride  of  manufacture  was  pansy    made    great   beauty-spots    in    the 

full  on  him  and  he  paused,  with  expect-  green  circles  and  trees  aisled  the  asphalt 

ant  look,  for  his  meed  of  praise.     And  I  and  every  odd  angle  of  meeting  streets 

drew  a  1-o-n-g  breath  and  murmured  in  was  grassed  in  and  parks  were  many? — 

happy   voice,    "How   very   v-e-r-y   excit-  it  was  so  breathlessly  level !     Not  a  lit- 

ing!"  tie,  little  hill  even,  in  all  the  roundabout 

"Unh-huh"  said  Ted;  "  'n  bimebv  th'  of  it.  And  I  did  not  love  it.  It  had  no 
muvver  she  heard  a  'nockin'  an'  a  'nock-  roots  in  me  and  I  was  glad  with  a  glad- 
in'  on  th'  door  'n  there  stood  a  boy."  ness  that  clutched  the  heart-strings  of 
Ted  paused  again.  He  was  full  throat-  me  to  feel  the  rushing  wheels  under  me, 
deep  in  the  slumber-tide,  and  the  lids  the  labor  and  pounding  breath  of  the  en- 
were  drifting  over.  But  I  wanted  to  gine.  And  I'conld  scarce  believe  it  true, 
hear  the  finish.  So  I  stopped  rocking  even  after  the  train  lamps  were  lighted 
and    Ted    caught    himself — "  'n — 'n — th'  and  Ted  slept. 

boy    he — had — th'    boy    had — a    sign    on  Just  the  back  of  the  scat  turned  over, 

'at  said — 'at  said — Ted."  giving  the  two  scats  to  us  for  a  "Mann 
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boudoir";  sound  asleep,  the  brown  eye-  And   he   sat   beside   me   as   the   black 

lash  shadows  lovely  dusk  on  his  cheeks.  night  tide  rode  in. 

He  had  kept  awake  long  enough  to  And  his  arm  slipped  about  me;  drew 
ask  more  questions  than  I  could  answer.  my  head  to  his  shoulder— My  Lover- 
Long  enough  to  make  friends  with  con-  My  Lover— and  my  lips  turned  to  the 
ductor  and  tramboy  and  watch  the  hills  kiss  of  his  mouth  with  the  thirsty 
begin  to  crowd  in  upon  us  and  the  stars  drought  of  the  years  forgot, 
ro  heZZ  tLtLu  marj£lds'  ,And  And  the  stars  went  out;  one  by  one. 
™Vwt    g  1     K1  T/  hTVTOm  And  the  dawn  stirred  in  the  forests  and 

X  wIm     !,       K         /f  ,?l0i?mS  ^me  in  at  the  windows. 

and  the  wild  fields  beyond  the  climbing  A     ,     ,          ,             r  ,     „                   ,     , 

track.  And  where  the  armful  of  red  roses  had 

And  he  slept                         '  been  on  the  seat  with  the  back  turned 

And  after  a  while,  One  sat  beside  me.  over'  Ted  slePt 

The  band  on  my  finger  was  but  an  hour  And  the  morning  was  come.     And  the 

or  two  new  to  it  and  all  the  wideness  of  mountains. 

the  future  was  in  its  golden  circle.     And  And  Ted  and  I  were  in  the  mountains, 

the  coach   settled   into   the  night's  hush  The  very  heart  of  the  mountains ;  with 

and  the  lamps  lost  their  garishness  and  the  dew  of  the  night  in  their  coolness, 

shone   refulgent   and   off  on  the   moun-  the  trail  of  the  passing  of  stars  yet  in 

tains  a  new  moon  went  down  in  the  for-  the  psalmody  the  pines  made  and  the  day- 

ests  as  the  black  night  tide  surged  deep,  drowned  song  of  the  night's  voices,  lo- 

And  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  was  cust  and  bullfrog  and  katydid  and  owl, 

turned  over.  threeping  fitful  and  drowsed  and  beyond 

And  a  great  armful  of  red  roses  lay  words'  telling  sweet, 

there.     And    I   kissed   the  band  but   an  Ted  and  I. 

hour  or  two  new  on  my  finger — 'With  But  One  had  sat  beside  me  the  dear 

this  ring  I  thee  wed,"  whispered  One  at  night  thru, 

my  side,  "to  love  and  to  cherish — till —  And  the  roses  were  red,  red. 

death—do— US— part" Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Red  Dawn 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Today  I  watched  the  wonder  of  the  dawn 

Flush  out  of  pearl  and  fawn, 

Crimson  the  dew, 

And  make  night's  close 

Irradiant  with  rose. 

The  awakened  soul  divines, 

Thru  colors. and  thru  lines, 

That  heavenly  beauty  shines ; 

Beauty,  by  night  withdrawn, 

Flowers  with  the  glowing  dawn, 

Flowers — and  is  gone, 

But  ever  flowers  anew ! 

Clinton,   N.   Y. 


Literature 


The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn 

A  novel  may  be  many  things,  but  if 
it  is  to  live  it  must  carry  a  sense  of 
reality.  Life  refined  and  sophisticated 
or  life  in  the  raw  it  may  be,  but  it  must 
live.  Among  the  new  books  is  one* 
which  is  peculiarly  convincing  in  its 
presentation  of  the  monotonous  life  of 
a  farmer's  ,wife  in  Kansas,  in  the  early 
days  of  privation,  before  the  era  of  tele- 
phones, automobiles  and  dollar  wheat. 
The  struggle  against  grasshoppers, 
drouth,  hailstorms  and  cyclones  is  given 
with  a  vivid  if  somewhat  somber  power. 
Only  the  prairie  fires  are  omitted  of 
those  early  struggles.  The  isolation  and 
the  deadening  round  of  daily  drudgery 
of  a  woman  in  a  farmhouse  never  found 
stronger  expression  than  in  The  Wind 
Before  the  Dawn.  But  the  lack  of  any 
comradeship  between  husband  and  wife 
makes  the  real  tragedy  of  Elizabeth's 
story.  Her  subjection  to  a  tyrannical 
husband  is  not  so  much  due  tx>  her  finan- 
cial dependence,  upon  which  the  author 
insists,  as  we  think,  unduly,  as  to  the 
possession  of  a  gentler  nature  and  a 
fastidious  shrinking  from  a  fight  to  have 
her  own  way. 

Altho  this  novel  is  convincingly  true 
to  Kansas  in  its  local  color,  yet  in  its 
thesis,  the  evils  of  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  women,  it  is  less  applicable 
to  Kansas  than  to  other  States.  For 
Kansas,  which  came  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  storm  and  stress  of  the  eailirt 
woman's  rights  movement,  establisht  a 
standard  of  property  rights  for  women 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  countrv. 
The  laws  were  more  than  just  to  women  : 
they  were  generous,  as  indeed  they  need 
be.  In  Kansas,  as  the  saying  goes,  "a 
woman  owns  all  her  own  propertv  and 
half  of  her  husband's." 

A  separate  bank  account  mav  have 
been  the  remcdv  in  the  case  of  John  and 
Elizabeth,  but  we  doubt  its  efficacv.  and 
we  have  the  feeling  in  closing  the  book- 
that  there  are  still   rocks  ahead  of  the 

*Thf.  WlKD  P.r.FORr.  THE   DAWN.     B\  Pell  H.  Muv.r 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Va<sc  &  Co.     $1.35. 


reunited  couple.  The  habit  of  domina- 
tion is  not  so  easily  broken.  The  book 
has  value  for  its  reiteration  of  the  truth, 
"no  man  is  good  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  the  ownership  of  another  man," 
and  certainly  not  with  the  ownership  of 
a  woman.  The  contrast  between  John's 
treatment  of  his  business  partner  and  of 
his  wife  has  its  message  to  husbands 
who  imagine  they  are  fair  partners  in 
marriage.  Yet  love  makes  its  own  laws 
and  laughs  at  statutes.  Justice  is  a 
good  foundation  for  a  new  household,  it 
is  true,  but  temperament  will  build  the 
superstructure  in  any  case,  whether  hus- 
band or  wife,  or  both,  control  the  pocket 
book,  and  the  art  of  living  together 
happily  is  not  one  easily  to  be  learned. 
The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn  is  a  contri- 
bution to  one  aspect  of  the  relation  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  and  it  is  a 
picture  of  an  early  stage  in  the  conquest 
of  the  West  sincere  and  straight- 
forward in  every  line. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
great  plains  of  Kansas  are  strikinglv 
like  the  Russian  steppes.  The  Men- 
nonites  and  revolutionists  who  took  re- 
fuge there  found  themselves  verv  much 
at  home.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  a  tendency  toward  the 
same  sort  of  literature,  and  certainlv  this 
book  resembles  more  the  Russian  novels 
than  it  does  the  ordinarv  run  of  Ameri- 
can fiction.  There  is  here  the  same 
rough  realism  and  drv  stvle.  the  same 
nppre^ive  sense  of  vastness  and  loneli 
ness.  the  same  intensity  of  moral  pur 
pose.  The  opening  chapters  on  the 
stampede  of  the  cattle  by  the  storm  of 
grasshoppers  would  stand  comparison 
with  similar  scenes  by  Tolstov,  Turgenev 
or  Sienkiewicz  for  vividness  and  verity. 
Sudennann's  "Dame  Care."  which  also 
comes  to  mind  in  this  connection,  is  near 
enough  to  the  Russian  frontier  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  regional  classifica- 
tion of  fiction. 

The  illustrations  with  which  the  vol- 
ume is  adorned  might  well  be  dispensed 
with,  for  they  are  misleading  and  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  text.     The  artist 
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uses  wood  for  houses  and  fences  as  free- 
ly as  if  it  were  abundant  on  Kansas 
plains  in  the  early  days,  and  he  paints 
a  grasshopper  cloud  blue,  whereas  it 
should  be  yellow,  yellow  as  sand  and 
glinting  like  mica  flakes  on  the  hillside 
when  the  wings  catch  the  sun  at  the 
proper  angle.  The  writer  of  this  review 
thinks  he  knows,  for  one  of  his  earliest 
recollections  is  how  these  same  grass- 
hoppers looked   and  tasted. 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Wall 

Two  books,  published  recently,  give 
the  different  aspects  of  prison  life  as 
viewed  by  the  superintendent  of  a  prison 
and  by  an  inmate  of  another  penal  insti- 
tution. Zebulon  R.  Brockway's  Fifty 
Years  of  Prison  Service1  tells  the  story 
of  an  honorable  career ;  My  Life  in 
Prison2  is  the  strangely  moving  record 
of  a  dishonored  one. 

Mr.  Brockway  began  his  work  in  the 
Albany  County  Penitentiary  as  deputy 
in  the  year  185 1,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old ;  he  retired  from  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory in  1900.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
had  given  himself  unreservedly  to  mak- 
ing that  institution  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Fifty  years  of  intelligent  and  effective 
prison  management  give  Mr.  Brockway 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  debated  questions. 
He  does  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth  as  to  the  advisability  of  "homes" 
for  discharged  convicts,  thinking  it  more 
wholesome  for  them  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  community  as 
soon  as  possible.  Many  of  our  reforms 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  may  be 
directly  traced  to  Mr.  Brockway  and  his 
successful  work  at  Elmira.  He  believes 
heartily  in  education,  in  manual  training, 
in  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and 
wherever  possible  in  release  on  parole. 
There  is  no  feeling  that  he  is  discussing 
a  different  order  of  beings,  and  his  sane 
and  wholesome  ideas  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  prisoners  and  the  careful  study  of 
all  penologists.  That  the  criminal  is  first 
of  all  a  man,  and  his  crime  often  an 
accident,  are  Mr.  Brockway's  cherished 
convictions. 

^Fifty  Years  of  Prison  Service.  By  Zebulon  R. 
Brockway.  New  York:  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee.     $2. 

2My  Life  in  Prison.  By  Donald  Lowrie.  N°w 
Vork:  Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.25. 


My  Life  in  Prison  treats  of  the  San 
Quentin  prison  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  prisoner.  It  has  much  of  bitterness, 
of  morbidity  inseparable  from  the  mood 
of  the  caged.  Yet  the  narrator  apparent- 
ly tries  to  be  fair,  and  if  his  statements 
are  true,  he  has  reason  for  much  criti- 
cism of  the  San  Quentin  discipline.  Such 
a  man  as  he  describes  should  never  have 
been  tolerated  as  chaplain  of  a  prison,  a 
position  in  which  the  greatest  tact  and 
sympathy  are  called  for. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  sermon.  There 
wasn't  a  word  of  charity  or  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy in  it.  We  sat  there  and  squirmed  while 
he  digressed  for  a  moment  to  tell  us  it  was 
for  our  'good'  that  we  were  in  prison  and  that 
it  was  for  our  'good'  that  we  had  assembled 
to  hear  him  say  so." 

Fortunately  such  chaplains  are  rare. 
And  some  of  the  other  officers  would  not 
now  keep  their  places  for  a  day  in  a 
well  managed  institution.  The  lesson  of 
both  books  is  the  need  of  intelligent 
sympathy  in  dealing  with  prisoners.  The 
one  thing  which  prisoners  need  is  jus- 
tice, for  they  are  quick  to  resent  the 
slightest  injustice.  Severe  discipline  of 
a  semi-military  character  they  do  not 
resent,  if  it  is  fairly  administered.  Mr. 
Brockway  is  right  in  his  contention  that 
society  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
bution in  dealing  with  criminals.  They 
need  to  be  guarded  partly  against  them- 
selves and  trained  for  useful  citizenship, 
and  that  his  ideal  is  possible  Elmira  Re- 
formatory bears  witness. 

Tilts  at  Ennui 

Adventure  and  romance  seek  us 
when  we  move  thru  the  world.  The 
more  we  travel,  the  less  do  we  feel  the 
need  of  certain  books  of  fiction.  Our 
days  are  full,  our  blood  flows  freely. 
But  imprison  us  in  offices  by  day,  curve 
our  backs  in  the  fields,  or  fret  our  minds 
with  domestic  problems,  and  by  night- 
fall we  need  a  tonic.  We  flee  to  the 
theater  or  to  our  armchair  and  a  novel, 
and  face  to  face  with  human  passions, 
whims,  adventures,  what  not,  we  for  a 
brief  space  see,  hear  and  feel  what  some 
author  pleases  to  tell  us.  And  such  ex- 
periences as  we  involuntarily  pass  thru 
in  the  reading  of  a  novel  of  mystery  or 
adventure  must  add  some  zest  to  life. 
It  mav  not  be  lasting,  but  it  certainly  is 
a  tonic. 
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So  fortified  in  spirit,  we  mount  our 
good  armchair,  and  are  off  at  a  gallop 
into  the  Land  of  Surprise  to  break  a 
lance  with  our  deadliest  enemy — ennui. 

As  a  tonic  for  the  jaded,  The  Blue 
Wall^  should  be  prescribed  by  even- 
literary  physican.  It  is  a  tale  to  keep 
strong  men  from  their  meat  and  dames 
from  the  bridge  table.  Mr.  Richard 
Washburn  Child's  first  complete  novel 
is  a  success.  "What  is  behind  the  wall?" 
asks  the  doctor  attending  a  child  pa- 
tient as  he  senses  a  brooding  and  malign 
influence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick 
room.  The  answer  is  revealed  in  the 
stories  of  the  doctor,  the  married  couple 
next  door,  the  old  nurse  'and  the  auto- 
matic chess  player.  ]t  is  a  strange  and 
fascinating  mystery  with  divagations 
into  heredity  and  psychic  problems.  It 
grips  in  spite  of  occasional  diffuseness. 
Mr.  Child  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we 
trace  the  influence  of  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Rulwer  Lytton  in  his  work.  We  won- 
der what  would  have  happened  had  the 
doctor  taken  the  child  out  of  reach  of 
the  blue  wall — but  then  there  would 
have  been  no  story  to  tell. 

The  Sable  Lorcha2  is  the  symbol  of  a 
Chinese  junk  used  as  signature  to  a 
series  of  threatening  letters  received  bv 
a  New  York  financier.  The  narrator, 
in  love  with  the  financier's  niece,  relates 
the  progress  of  a  Chinese  vendetta,  the 
apparent  defiance  of  certain  laws  of 
nature,  the  abduction  of  the  financier, 
the  strange  discovery  of  a  double  and  his 
secret,  adventures  in  the  underworld  of 
'Chinatown  and  other  thrills.  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Hazeltine  revels  in  adjectives.  Here 
are  two  examples  of  his  "fine  writing" : 
"lethal  object  of  chill-hardened  steel" 
(revolver),  and  "brutal,  torturing  on- 
rush of  relentless,  hard-driven  nickel 
steel"  (the  approach  of  an  automobile). 
The  underworld  will  always  have  a 
fascination  for  those  who  know  it  only 
bv  repute,  or  its  theatrically  staged  pur- 
lieus by  a  hasty  visit  in  a  sight-seeing 
car.  The  Due  de  Souspennier,  hero  of 
Anthony  Partridge's  Court  of  St. 
Simon?  amuses  himself  by  playing  the 
part  of  onlooker  among  the  Apaches  of 

'The  I5i.uk  Wall.  By  Richard  Washburn  Child. 
Huston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      $1.25. 

2The  Sable  Lorcha.  By  Horace  Hazeltine.  Chi- 
cago:  A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co.     $1.35. 

3The  Court  of  St.  Simon.  By  Anthony  Partridge. 
Hoston:    T.it tie.    Brown    &    Co.      $1.25. 


Paris.  In  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness 
he  invites  a  young  Englishman  of  a  de 
cadent  frame  of  mind  to  accompany  him 
on  one  of  his  expeditions,  and  the  young 
man  is  drawn  into  the  undertow  of 
crime.  The  Duke  meets  an  English  girl. 
woos  her  hastily ;  on  their  first  meeting 
he  takes  two  and  a  half  pages  of  con- 
versation to  propose  to  her  and  another 
page  to  clasp  her  unresisting  in  his  arms. 
Before  long  he  discovers  her  to  be  the 
sister  of  his  young  friend  who  has  gone 
wrong.  Love,  mystery,  noble  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  fictional  kind  follow  fast,  and 
the  scene  shifts  to  Soho,  London,  before 
things  are  straightened  out  and  the  woes 
of  the  estranged  couple  are  at  an  end. 
Thruout  the  illustrations  depict  purely 
American  types  in  American  clothes. 
But  the  story  is  well  told. 

The  semi-scientific  story  of  the  Jules 
Verne  type  will  always  have  admirers, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  knowledge  of  this 
fact  which  prompted  Edward  Kimball 
to  write  The  Dominant  Chord.4"  A 
young  inventor  madly  in  love  with  one 
of  the  Four  Hundred  who  is  about  to 
marry  the  traditional  ducal  roue  carries 
her  off  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  his  won- 
derful submarine,  where  she  is  confined 
long  enough  to  change  her  hate  to  love. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  straightforward 
fashion,  tho  there  is  a  deal  of  descriptive 
padding.  The  frontispiece,  representing 
the  heroine,  is  from  a  painting  of  the 
feeblest  order,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
its  original  inspiring  any  mad  passion. 

Mr.  Donald  Richberg  has  contrived  to 
invest  a  footling  plot  with  interest, 
thanks  to  his  terse  style  and  ironic 
humor,  which  he  never  suffers  to  relapse 
into  vaudeville  slap-stickism.  A  bach- 
elor gives  a  lodging  for  the  night  to  a 
young  girl  whom  he  finds  fainting  in  the 
park,  and  thereafter  finds  himself  consti- 
tuted her  protector  against  a  mysterious 
pursuer.  He  has  also  to  combat  the 
protests  of  his  relations.  The  solution 
of  the  mystery  is  simple,  and  were  il 
not  for  the  clever  characterization  and  a 
certain  snap  in  the  writing,  /;/  the  Dark* 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  seeker  of  thrills. 
As  an  inducement  to  one  kind  of  pur- 
chasers,   the    publishers    suggest    some- 

•The  Dominant  Chord.     By  Edward  Kimball.     Bos 
Ion:   \..  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.25. 

•In    THE     Dark.       By     Donald     Richhrrg.       (  hii 

I'iiiIk  s     &      Co.         $| 
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thing  more  than  is  present  in  the  book,  management.      The   will    is    discovered, 

by  labeling  it  in  part  "queer  adventures  and  the  young  man  retires  madly  in  love, 

of  the  unconventional  lovers  whose  ro-  The  heiress,  going  to  Sheridan's  to  pay 

mance  blooms  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  over  a  sum  promised  by  her  cousin,  is 

underworld   resorts."      Such   realism   as  discovered  by  him,  and  there  is  a  jealous 

there  is  is  touched  with  a  timid  hand.  outburst   followed   by   a   happy   ending. 

Baby  Grand6  is  a  collection  of  mag-  This    is    melodrama    and    preposterous 

azine    stories    by    John    Luther    Long,  farce.    We  cannot  see  in  it  any  trace  of 

author    of     "Madame     Butterfly,"     and  the  Robert  Barr  we  know, 

dedicated  to  "Fortune's  vagrants,  who,  If  a  crazy  scientist  has  found  out  how 

principally,    inhabit    this    book."      The  to  visit  a  vast  city  with  the  plagues  of 

stories  are  not  distinguished,  and  their  silence,  darkness  and  terrible  cold,  how 

impression  on  the  memory  not  lasting,  are  you  going  to  prevent  him  doing  so? 

The  best  is  that  which  gives  its  title  to  In  order  to  drive  a  political  boss  out  of 

the  book,  the  tragedy  of  the  lost  memory  New  York,  an  unknown  madman  threat- 

of  a  waif  of  the  sea,  which  returns  to  ens   him   by    wireless   with   all    sorts   of 

her  five  years  after  her  marriage  to   a  terrors — to  come  to  pass  at  six  o'clock, 

noble-hearted     lifeboat     captain.        The  A  young  scientist  comes  to  the  rescue, 

next  best  is  "Dull  Jim,"  the  problem  of  and  the  story  of  The  Sign  at  Six9  is  con- 

a  sinning  wife,  an  honest  husband,  and  cerned  with  his  tracking  the  unknown  to 

the  other  woman.    "Little  Lady"  may  be  his  lair  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  total 

commended  for  the  tears  it  will  bring  to  destruction    of   the    city.      The    plot   ;is 

tender  eyes.  based  on  the  assumption  that  one  can 

A   dramatic    story    with    several    well  deaden  the  vibrations  of  electricity,  heat, 

staged    episodes    is    written    by    Beulah  sound    and    light.      The    story    moves 

Marie  Dix  in  her  The  Fighting  Blade,1  rapidly,  but  lacks  the  impressive  dignity 

a  romance  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  and     convincing     horror     of     a     Wells 

days  in  England.    Readers  not  acquaint-  romance.    As  it  stands,  it  is  an  extrava- 

ed  with  other  romances  of  the  period  of  ganza.,    with    a    "smart   Alec"    as   hero, 

stronger  caliber  will  doubtless  find  much  Mr.   Stewart  Edward  White's  real  aim 

that  is  interesting  in  the  love  of  the  boy-  has  apparently  been  to  point  the  moral 

ish   Von    Kerstenbrook,    German    officer  that  city  dwellers  are  too  self-satisfied, 

in  the  Cromwellian  army,  and  a  deadlv  too  godless,  and  that  "it's  a  good  thing 

duellist,   for  the   little   Royalist   heiress,  for  them  to  find  out  that  there's  some- 

Her  devotion  to  her  lover  amidst  the  as-  thing  bigger  than  they  are,  or  anything 

saults   of  her  guardians  upon  her  love,  they  can  make." 

fortune    and    liberty    will    arouse    sym-  There  is  nothing  like  masquerade  or 

pathy.     We  notice  a  similarity,  no  doubt  "dressing  up"  to  set  our  sluggish  blood 

quite  unconscious,  to  the  motive  of  "La  agoing.     We  lay  aside  our  own  moods 

Torture  de  L'Esperance,"  a  short  storv  -with  our  own  sombre  clothes.     Readers 

by   Villiers   de   l'isle-Adam   in   the   trick  will    sympathize,    then,    with    Jeroboam 

played  upon  the  hero  in  inducing  him  to  Martin,  hero  of  He  Comes  Up  Smiling,10 

attempt  escape  by  leaving  his  cell  door  who    sneaked   a   suit   of   clothes   and   a 

open.  motor  car  to  play  the  part  of  the  latest 

In   Lady   Eleanor,   Lawbreaker,8   Mr.  breaker  of  the  Wall  Street  cotton  ring, 

Robert    Barr   has    written    a    magazine  .  and    came    thereby    to    be    transformed 

novelette,  the  plot  of  which  might  have  from  ajiobo  into  a  man  and  to  win  the 

been  conceived  by   Laura  Jean   Libbey.  love  of  a  slip  of  a  girl.    Apart  from  Mr. 

The  heiress  by  will  conceals  the  will  so  Charles  Sherman's  occasional  fancy  that 

that  her  cousin,  the  disinherited  son  of  "cross-talk"  is  wit,  he  tells  an  amusing 

the  house,  may  come  to  his  own.     His  story  which  hurries  us  rapidly  over  the 

first  thought  is  to  sell  the  estate  to  set  improbabilities.      Familiar    episodes    are 

Richard  Sheridan,  the  dramatist,  up  in  treated   in    a   comparatively   fresh   way, 

„.       n ~ — — — — — ; ~ r— -  and  the  motor  tour  has  its  exciting  mo- 

"Baby  Grand.    By  John  Luther  Long.    Boston:  Rich-  & 

ard  G.    Badger.      $1.25.  mentS. 

'The  Fighting  Blade.     By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.    New  s^TTI    cZ         71    c73        d       cZ,      Zl    cvj        Z    ta/l;* 

York-   Tipnrv  tt^h-  a,  rn      «,  ,^  "The    Sign    at    Six.       Bv    Stewart    Edward    White. 

^ork.   Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.30.  Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Co.      $1.25. 

8Lady     Eleanor:      Lawbreaker.       By    Robert    Barr.  h>He    Comes    Up    Smiling.       Bv    Charles    Sherman. 

Chicago:    Rand,   McNally  &  Co.     $1.  Indianapolis:     The   Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $1.25. 
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Sun  Yat  Sen.  By  James  Cantlie,  M.  A.", 
M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  D.,  and  C.  Sheridan  Jones. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     $1.25. 

Any  life  that  is  worth  living  must  be 
a  life  of  struggle.  Dr.  Sun,  the  first 
President  of  the  Chinese  republic,  fought 
a  hard  fight,  and  at  last  his  effort  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  despotic  Manchu  rule 
was  crowned  with  success.  Any  reader 
interested  in  the  life  and  personality  of 
this  hero  born  of  humble  parents  in  an 
obscure  village  will  find  interesting  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  recently  published  and  written 
by  Dr.  James  Cantlie  after  twenty-five 
years'  close  friendship  with  the  re- 
former, and  C.  S.  Jones.  Dr.  Cantlie 
makes  mention  of  Sun  Yat  Sen's  early 
training  in  the  college  of  medicine,  his 
manhood,  his  first  connection  with  the 
Young  China  party,  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel  of  revolution  among  the  people  at 
home  and  abroad,  his  persecution  by  the 
Manchu  Government,  his  flight,  his  nar- 
row escapes,  and  his  success  in  the  effort 
to  overthrow  the  old  Government.  After 
he  had  been  persecuted,  kidnapped,  de- 
serted, slighted,  imprisoned,  and  watched 
by  spies,  Dr.  Sun,  the  leader  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolution,  was  made  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  young  republic.     Aside  from 


the  account  of  Dr.  Sun's  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  his  people  from  the 
bondage  of  Manchu  despotism,  the  book 
contains  a  brief  review  of  Chinese  his- 
tory, and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on 
the  future  of  China.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  full  of  many  interesting  facts 
about  Dr.  Sun,  his  life  and  his  person- 
ality, which  have  not  yet  been  touched 
upon  in  the  many  magazine  articles 
about  that  hero,  but  the  rest  of  the  book 
deals  with  more  familiar  topics. 

The  Wilds  of  Patagonia.      By  Carl  Skotts- 
berg.       New    York :   The    Macmillan    Co. 
$3- 
Three  Swedish  travelers,  one  of  them 
a  botanist  and  lecturer  at  the  University 
,of  Halle,  the  two  others  geologists,  tell 
in  this  ingenuous  volume,  thru  the  pen 
of  the  botanist,  of  their  experiences  in 
Patagonia  in  a  journey  of  two  months 
in    1907-8.      It    is    a    frank,    refreshing 
story,  but  does  not  try  to  set  forth  any 
of  the  scientific  results  oi  the  expedition. 
The  reader  can  hardly  avoid  comparison 
thruout  with  Darwin's  observations  upon 
the  same  regions,  and   there  is  a  wide 
space    between    the    "Naturalist's    Voy- 
age   in    the    'Beagle' "    and    The    Wilds 
of  Patagonia.     Nevertheless,  Dr.  Skotts- 
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berg's  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
entertaining,  and  he  enlists  our  sym- 
pathy with  him  and  his  companions  in 
their  unboastful  and  thoroly  sensible  and 
profitable  undertaking.  It  was  all  very 
simple  and  frugal,  and  full  of  profitable 
study  and  wholesome  endeavor.  Thru- 
out  the  book  we  move  in  clear  air  and 
long  to  be  ourselves  far  from  our  over- 
\vr6ught  life  amid  the  plain  austerities 
of  the  sheep  ranches  of  Patagonia. 
Much  of  the  ground  covered  by  these 
Swedish  students  was  exhaustively 
studied  by  King  Edward's  Boundary 
Commission  under  Sir  Thomas  Holdich. 
which  settled  the  line  between  Chile  and 
Argentina,  and  other  scientific  expedi- 
tions, including  one  from  Princeton, 
University,  have  worked  over  this  terri- 
tory. But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  such  men  as  these 
three  friends,  who  relish  wholesome 
hardship,  to  do  the  healthful,  useful 
things  which  these  men  did.  In  addition 
to  gathering  worthy  scientific  results, 
such  visitors  to  Patagonia  will  see  the 
noblest  scenery  of  lake  and  mountain, 
a  new  country  raw  and  summoning,  and 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  world 
offers  to  return  to  nature. 

The  Kallikak  Family.  A  Study  in  the 
Heredity  of  Feeble-Mindedness.  By 
Henry  Herbert  Goddard.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

This  is  the  most  convincing  of  the 
sociological  studies  brought  out  by  the 
eugenics  movement.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  devise  in  the  laboratory  ex- 
perimental conditions  better  adapted  to 
produce  a  clear  and  decisive  influence  of 
heredity ;  nor  could  there  be  a  more  im- 
pressive lesson  of  the  far-reaching  and 
never-ending  injury  done  to  society  by 
a  single  sin.  As  the  result  of  a  casual 
liaison,  away  back  in  Revolutionary 
times,  between  a  young  man  of  good 
family  who  had  joined  the  patriot 
militia  and  a  half-witted  girl  at  the 
tavern  frequented  by  his  company,  there 
developed  a  progeny  of  degenerates 
which  have  been  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity from  that  time  to  this  and  will 
be  to  the  end  of  time  unless  we  grow 
wise  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  law. 
The  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  God- 
dard, Director  of  the  Research  Labora- 


tory of  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  under  the  patronage 
of  Samuel  S.  Fels,  has  traced  the  de- 
scendants of  this  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  family  tree  of  the  Revolutionary  sire 
thru  six  generations,  and  found  them 
everywhere  filling  almshouses,  asylums 
and  jails.  Environment  makes  little 
difference  with  them.  Some  are  in  the 
city  slums',  but  those  who  live  in  the 
open  and  healthful  country  are  no  better. 
They  make  their  own  slums  wherever 
they  go.  Free  schools  and  free  govern- 
ment are  of  no  use  to  them.  They  can- 
not learn ;  they  can  do  only  the  lowest 
grade  of  work,  and  that  not  well.  What 
they^  can  do  is  to  reproduce,  and  this 
they  do  at  twice  the  average  rate  of  the 
community.  Of  the  480  descendants  of 
this  line  143  are  known  to  have  been  or 
to  be  feeble-minded,  and  among  them 
are  many  drunkards,  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, prostitutes,  criminals,  insane  and 
paupers.  The  photographic  illustrations 
show  the  type,  familiar  in  every  com- 
munity. So  much  for  the  "-kak"  side 
of  the  picture ;  now  for-  the  "kalli-." 
After  sowing  this  crop  of  wild  oats,  the 
young  patriot  settled  down  and  married 
a  respectable  girl.  Their  descendants 
number  496,  all  of  them  normal,  respect- 
able, law-abiding  people,  many  of  them 
prominent  in  professional,  educational 
and  political  circles,  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  of  Princeton  University,  and 
wherever  scattered  over  the  countrv 
counted  among  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  community.  The  genealogical  charts 
of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
branches  of  the  family  printed  side  by 
side  upon  the  same  pages  tell  their  own 
story  in  graphic  language,  more  im- 
pressive than  the  §tory  of  the  Jukes,  be- 
cause it  gives  both  sides  and  shows  in 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  influence 
of  heredity. 

The  Forest  An  Idyll  of  the  Woods.  By 
Edwine  Noye.  i6mo,  pp.  49.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:  Otto  Ulbrich  Co. 

A  dainty  little  dramatic  venture  finds 
place  in  this  dainty  little  volume,  which 
is  Miss  Nove's  first  entrance  into  author- 
ship. It  is  a  metrical  tale  of  love,  in 
which  a  dryad  seeks  a  human  lover,  and 
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thereby  gains  a  soul,  which  the  lover 
loses  at  the  same  time,  quite  forgetting 
his  wife  and  child.  While  the  dryad 
learns  to  love,  the  man  forgets  to  love 
and  sports  with  butterflies  and  pixies,  till 
Pan  teaches  his  wife  to  die  and  redeem 
her  husband.  But  now  the  dryad,  by 
a  similar  redemption,  gives  up  her  soul 
and  vanishes  into  mist,  that  the  wife  may 
be  recovered  to  her  husband  and  child. 
The  story  is  delicately  and  gracefully 
told.  The  key  of  the  plot  is  in  the  answer 
Pan  gives  to  the  dryad,  who  has  asked 
vainly  of  zephyrs,  butterflies  and  flowers, 
What  is  the  thing  called  love? 

"Fair  Dryad,  daughter  of  the  sun-flecked  wood, 
Attend.      The  thing  called  love  comes  with  a 

soul ; 
Ye  elemental  beings  know  it  not. 
It  is  a  great,  sweet  feeling  in  the  heart 
Warming  to  one  man  only,  or  one  maid ; 
Yearning  to  do  for  them, — if  need,  to  die. 
Willing  to  leave  all  home  and  kindred  ties 
And  follow  this  one  soul  thruout  the  world, 
To  smooth  its  path  and  suffer  all  its  pain. 
On  this  strange  human  thing  is  set  a  seal, 
The  meeting  of  the  lips  they  call  a  kiss. 
If  thou_  canst  gain,  soulless,  this  mortal's  love, 
With  his  first  kiss  thou  shalt  receive  a  soul, 
And  learn  to  love  with  force  outreaching  his. 
For,  when  a  creature  of  the  woodland  things 
Has,  struggling,  gained  a  soul,  that  soul  shall 

be 
More  pure  and  strong  and  brave  than  human- 
kind 
May  ever  reach.      But  thou  must  bear  great 

pain, 
And  keep  his  love  all  thine, — for  with  its  wane 
Comes  death." 

The    Good    Girl.      By    Vincent    O'Sullivan. 
New  York:  F.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.      $1.35. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  calls  his  new  novel 
The  Good  Girl,  but  there  is  none  in  the 
book.  He  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in 
his  title  as  Hardy  did  in  his  sub-title  of 
"Tess ;  the  Story  of  a  Pyre  Woman," 
but  in  the  case  of  Tess  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  a  real  difference  of  opinion 
among  readers.  Tn  The  Good  Girl  there 
seems  to  us  none.  The  story  is  the 
sordid  and  repulsive  one  of  a  man  who 
uses  his  wife's  great  beauty  and  musical 
talent  to  attract  a  man  of  wealth  to  sup- 
port his  family,  which  includes  a  clan '^li 
ter.  whom  the  lover  of  her  stepmother 
finally  marries.  The  situation  is  revolt 
ing.  Rut  a  finished  art  goes  to  the  un- 
folding of  the  tale,  and  the  characters 
are  drawn  with  wasted  skill.  The  vil- 
lainous Captain,  his  unscrupulous  wife, 
the  vacillating  and  victimized  hero,  the 


ill-bred  Louise,  whose  claim  to  the  title 
of  "good  girl"  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  less  vile  than  the  rest,  and  a 
crowd  of  minor  characters  that  come 
and  go,  are  well  rounded  and  convincing 
figures  in  a  drama  of  decay. 

Engraved  Gems,  Signets,  Talisman's  and 
Ornamental  Intaglios,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  Duffield  Osborne.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Pp.   424.      Thirty-two   Plates.      $6. 

When  a  man  begins  to  collect  intag- 
lios he  cannot  escape  being  impressed 
at  once  with  their  beauty  and  manifold 
significance.  He  desires  to  know  more 
about  his  own  gatherings,  and  if  his  new- 
ly aroused  interest  is  serious,  he  must  go 
to  Osborne's  Engraved  Gems  for  infor- 
mation, since  there  is  no  better  book 
available  in  this  field.  Mr.  Osborne  has 
done  painstaking  work  on  his  present 
volume.  As  a  collector  he  has  had  a 
genuine  desire  for  light  on  the  specimens 
that  came  into  his  hands  or  under  his  ob- 
servation, and  he  has  sought  after  infor- 
mation with  both  intelligence  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  present  book  gives  an  ad- 
mirably comprehensive  survey  of  glyp- 
tic art,  from  its  early  beginnings  in  the 
island  of  Crete  down  to  modern  essays 
in  gem  engraving.  The  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  this  art,  its  decline  and  fall 
brought  about  directly  thru  the  agency 
of  the  revelations  concerning  wholesale 
forgeries  in  the  Poniatowski  collection, 
dispersed  in  1839 ;  together  with  some 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving stones ;  and  an  account  of  the 
deities  and  other  personages  used  as  in- 
taglio motifs,  with  side  lights  on  their 
appearance  and  attributes ;  the  heroes 
that  inspired  the  gem  engravers  of  an- 
tiquity and  their  attributes ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tools  used  by  the  glyptic  work- 
men, and  something  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  the  stones  used  as  material, 
all  find  a  place  in  this  book,  which  is  use- 
ful alike  for  reading  and  reference  and 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

The    Prison   Without   a    Wall.        By    Ralph 
Straus.       New    York:    Ham     Holt    &   Co 
$T.30. 

"I  [e  seems  to  make  of  his  books  a  real 
world,  and  of  the  world  a  dream."  This, 
his  tutor's  characterization  of  the  gentle 
voluntary     prisoner,     fits     Sylvanus     de 
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Bohun  remarkably  well,  and  it  describes 
many  other  scholarly  recluses,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  other  unwalled  prisons.  Syl- 
vanus  is  a  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  and  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  is  settled  in  a  quaint 
set  of  rooms  over  the  gateway  of  the  lit- 
tle College  of  St.  Mary's  he  wishes  "to 
stay  there  all  his  life."  He  becomes  a  bit 
of  a  bibliophile  and  learned  in  bindings 
and  first  editions.  Shaken  out  of  his 
calm  retreat  by  the  urgency  of  his  friends 
and  the  call  of  his  duties  as  a  rich  land- 
owner, he  makes  a  journey  to  London 
and  into  life.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
author  had  the  heart  to  break  his,  and 
show  him  the  cruel  and  treacherous  side 
of  experience.  So  gentle  a  spirit  de- 
served a  kindlier  fate.  Sylvanus  is  like 
some  bewildered  angel  in  the  presence  of 
evil. 

The  Spell  of  England.  By  Julia  de  Wolf 
Addison.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

This  volume,  like  the  other  "Spells" 
of  the  series,  combines  amusement  and 
instruction  by  embedding  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  history  and  legend  in  a 
matrix  of  sightseeing  narrative,  the  sort 
of  information  the  tourist  needs  in  order 


to  appreciate  the  background  of  the 
places  he  visits.  The  author  has 
gleaned  from  a  wide  field,  tho  her  own 
ingenuous  observations  do  not  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  There  are  over 
fifty  half-tone  illustrations,  one  of  which 
we  reproduce,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's romantic  adventure  with  the 
middle-aged  lady  in  curl  papers. 

The  Chinese  Revolution.  By  Arthur  J. 
Brown.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  For  Foreign 
Missions.     75  cents. 

Among  the  books  on  China  recently 
written  and  published  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  volume  containing  more 
timely  and  authentic  information  than 
Dr.  Brown's  The  Chinese  Revolution. 
The  book  gives  more  than  what  is  indi- 
cated in  the  title.  It  touches  upon  the 
Chinese  customs,  their  way  of  thinking 
and  their  great  potentiality  for  develop- 
ment. It  deals  in  a  most  readable  way 
with  the  intellectual  awakening  and  edu- 
cational progress  of  China  and  the 
quickening  influence  of  Christianity  in 
bringing  about  such  social  reform  as  the 
anti-opium  movement,  the  abolition  of 
foot  binding,  the  abandonment    of    idol 
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worshiping,  the  reorganization  of  judi- 
cial procedure  and  the  penal  code.  Thru- 
out  the  whole  book  the  author's  attitude 
toward  the  Chinese  is  very  friendly  and 
sympathetic,  as  his  reproach  of  those  na- 
tions mistreating  the  Celestial  Empire  is 
very  severe.  Dr.  Brown  has  a  high 
opinion  for  the  leaders  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, which  is  based  upon  his  wide 
personal  knowledge  and  much  study.  He 
never  hesitates  to  condemn  in  his  book 
"the  worst  elements  of  Europe  and 
America"  and  all  kinds  of  Occidental 
vices,  fast  spreading  in  China.  The 
author  thinks  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  which, 
in  his  opinion,  may  become  a  fact  if 
Western  Powers  keep  on  oppressing 
China  and  heed  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel :  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  A  new  day  is  dawning  in 
China,  and  it  behooves  Christian  nations 
to  give  her  a  fair  deal.  In  spite  of  many 
quotations  from  the  Chinese  and  English 
authors,  and  numerous  statistics,  the 
book  from  beginning  to  end  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  author's  ability  to  keep 
a  great  mass  of  incoherent  facts  coherent 
and  readable  is  noteworthy. 

Pharisaism:  Its  Aim  and  Its  Method.      By 

R.  Travers  Herford,   B.  A.       New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  attempt  to  present  fully  and  fairly 
the  position  of  the  Pharisee  is  a  most 
commendable  one,  and  one  which  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
with  remarkable  success.  Going  to 
Mishnah,  Talmud  and  Midrash,  Mr. 
Herford  makes  out  an  excellent  case  for 
the  Pharisee,  demonstrating  very  clear- 
ly why  Paul  and  Jesus  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  his  view  of  the  world,  and 
how  wide  the  divergence  was  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Pharisaic  point  of 
view.  The  book  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
comprehend  the  true  character  of  the 
Pharisee,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reader 
will  gain  an  insight  jnto  the  Jewish  idea 
of  Thorah.  which  will  prove  a  revelation 
to  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
sources.  Mr.  Herford  has  gone  directly 
to  these  sources,  and  presents  a  most 
sympathetic  study  of  Jewish  ideals  and 
modes  of  thought.  TTe  has 'succeeded  in 
putting   aside   the   prejudices    animating 


THE  SPECIAL  MESSENGER 
From   Seltzer's   "Triangle   Cupid'" 

so  many  German  scholars,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  Pharisee  full  credit 
for  all  the  good  that  is  in  him.  As  a 
corrector  of  the  New  Testament  pres- 
entation of  the  Pharisee,  this  book  ought 
to  receive  high  praise. 

The  Triangle  Cupid.  By  Charles  Alden 
Seltzer.  New  York :  Outing  Publishing 
Co.      $1. 

The  "Triangle"  is  a  ranch  in  that  sun- 
bleached  Southwest  dear  to  romance  of 
the  vigorous  out-of-door  type.  It  gives 
its  title  to  a  new  novel,  The  Triangle 
Cupid,  in  which  Mr.  Seltzer  writes  viva- 
ciously if  not  boisterously  of  cow  punch- 
ers and  gunmen,  cattle  thieves  and  sher- 
iffs, rattlesnakes  and  rustlers,  and  their 
varying  adventures.  The  best  of  the 
stories  is  that  of  "The  Man  on  the 
Ridge,"  in  which  a  man  who  had  been 
called  a  coward  proves  his  courage. 
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Literary  Notes 


...  .A  sketch  of  the  life  of  William  Shaen, 
who  a  generation  ago  led  an  earnest  fight 
against  the  government  regulation  of  vice,  is 
written  by  his  daughter,  M.  J.  Shaen  (Long- 
mans; $i). 

....A  little  volume  by  Coulson  Kernahan 
entitled  The  Man  of  No  Sorrows  (Cassell; 
50  cents)  emphasizes,  in  an  allegoric  vision, 
the  worth  of  sorrow  in  the  building  and  re- 
fining of  character.     The  story  is  well  told. 

....A  new  idea  in  anthologies  is  embodied 
in  Anna  Sheldon  Camp  Sneath's  Poet's  Song 
of  Poets,  a  volume  of  250  pages.  Here  is  "a 
collection  of  poems  in  which  the  poets  [i.  e., 
English  and  American  poets]  express  their 
appreciation  and  estimate  of  their  fellow 
poets" — but  only  of  British  poets.  The  selec- 
tions are  arranged  chronologically,  by  subject. 
There  is  no  index.      (Badger;  $1.50.) 

...  .A  brief  account  of  The  Montessori  Sys- 
tem in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Dr.  Theodate 
L.  Smith,  of  Clark  University,  is  published  by 
Harpers  (50  cents).  Its  chief  novelty  con- 
sists in  the  suggestions  as  to  American  appli- 
cations of  the  new  method  of  child  training. 
One  point  noted  is  the  impossibility  of  adopt- 
ing Madame  Montessori's  easy  and  rapid  way 
of  teaching  young  children  to  read  and  write 
because  of  our  illogical  spelling.  If  English 
were  as  nearly  phonetic  as  the  Italian  our 
school  period  could  be  much  reduced. 

....The  Futurists  in  art  and  literature 
whose  ideal  is  confessedly  a  "dislocation  be- 
tween every  idea  and  its  corresponding  real- 
ity" are  characterized  by  Father  Thomas  J. 
Gerrard  in  the  Dublin  Review  in  the  following 
language  which,  it  seems  to  us,  expresses  the 
tendency  of  the  new  school  as  adequately  as 
mere  words  can : 

"If  the  Futurists  were  really  true  to  themselves, 
each  would  put  himself  into  a  category  by  himself. 
One  would  be  a  cross  between  a  decadent  kangaroo 
and  a  recessive  split  infinitive.  Another  would  be  Fri- 
day aftrnoon  developing  into  a  pair  of  trousers.  A 
third  might  be  the  shiver  left  behind  after  the  impact 
between    a   snark  and   a    phenomenon." 

.  ..  .To  The  Social  Betterment  Series,  edited 
by  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  Rev.  William  By- 
ron Forbush,  Ph.  D.,  contributes  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  volume  entitled  The  Coming 
Generation  (Appleton;  $1.50),  in  which  the 
forces  making  for  the  uplift  of  the  young  are 
outlined  and  many  problems  of  home,  school, 
and  social  environment  are  thoughtfully  pre- 
sented. The  author  covers  a  very  large  field 
in  an  introductory  way  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  book  of  real  value  to  those  seeking 
guidance  in  the  disclosure  and  discharge  of 
their  social  responsibilities. 


....Mr.  Bryan's  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
journalism  is  preserved  for  future  generations 
in  the  volume  A  Tale  of  Two  Conventions, 
and  is  supplemented  with  selections  from  no- 
table speeches  made  at  all  three  conventions. 
Virgil  V.  McNitt  is  the  editor,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  the  publisher  (pp.  xxviii,  307;  $1). 

....The  revised  edition  of  Prof.  George  A. 
Barton's  excellent  lectures  on  The  Heart  of 
the  Christian  Message  (Macmillan;  $1.25) 
contains  a  newr  chapter  on  the  Message  ac- 
cording to  the  Reformers,  which  makes  it  still 
more  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Christian  thought  and  a  statement  of  Chris- 
tian fundamentals. 

....In  Scribners  for  October  is  printed  a 
third  instalment  of  the  Letters  of  George 
Meredith.  In  June,  1888,  the  novelist  praised 
the  "rude  realism"  of  Henley's  "In  Hospital." 
"No  realism  frightens  me,"  he  told  the  author 
of  the  poem;  "at  its  worst  I  take  it  as  a  cor- 
rection of  the  flimsy,  to  which  our  literature 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  recur.  Even  the 
lowest  appears  to  me  more  instructive  than 
Byronics."  But  Meredith  could  enjoy  senti- 
ment, too :  witness  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barrie,  en- 
vying him  "not  the  deserved  success  of  the 
book  ["The  Little  Minister"]  but  the  pleasure 
in  writing  it."  Babbie,  he  continues,  "carries 
us — criticism  can't  grow  at  her  heels."  Mere- 
dith has  something  more  to  say  of  criticism 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Emile  Legouis,  of 
the  Sorbonne — Harvard's  exchange  lecturer  of 
the  year : 

"I  hold  strongly  to  the  value  of  French  criticism, 
whether  in  praise  or  blame.  The  latter  is  done  (by 
the  masters  in  the  art)  with  so  fine  an  irony  that  it 
instructs  without  wounding  any  but  the  vanitous  per- 
son; and  the  eulogy  confers  green- laurels  instead  of 
gilt.  England  has  little  criticism  beyond  the  expression 
of  likes  or  dislikes,  the  stout  vindication  of  an  old 
conservatism   of  taste.'' 

Admirers  of  Diana  will  find  in  the  letters  to 
Lady  Ulrica  Duncombe,  most  excellent  gossip. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  letter  of  all,  at 
this  juncture,  is  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Morley 
in  1904,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed, Meredith  avowing  that  "he  and  Por- 
firio  Diaz"  have  his  chief  admiration  "as 
rulers  of  men."  Meredith's  last  letter  is  pub- 
lished in  this  same  issue.  It  is  addressed  to 
Watts-Dunton,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Swinburne.  "The  blow  was  heavy  on  me," 
this  tribute  from  the  heart  begins.  "Song  was 
his  natural  voice.  He  was  the  greatest  of  our 
lyrical  poets — of  the  world,  I  could  say,  con- 
sidering what  a  language  he  had  to  wield." 
This  letter  was  penned  at  Box  Hill,  April  13, 
1909.  A  month  went  by — and  Meredith  him- 
self passes — 1809  was  an  annus  mirabilis  in 
births — 1909  a  year  of  mourning  for  lovers  of 
English  literature. 
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....Professor  Charles  Cestre,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bordeaux,  has  written  a  book  of 
,327  pages  entitled  Bernard  Shau  et  son  ceuvrc, 
published  by  the  Mercure  de  France  (Paris; 
3  francs  50).  In  the  work  of  the  great  Irish 
mggler  M.  Cestre  remarks  "a  loose  technique, 
a  masterly  style,  a  vigorous  sense  of  the  com- 
edy, a  brilliant  mind;  but  his  public  has  been 
put  out  by  the  paradoxical  situations,  enig 
matic  characters,  a  tone  of  mockery  at  once 
acid  and  gay,  audacious  attacks  upon  Brittanic 
prejudices,  and  perspectives  of  thought  which 
stretch  farther  than  the  theater  has  been  wont 
to  represent."  Bernard  Shaw  is  not  unknown 
in  France,  continues  his  expositor,  and  de- 
serves to  be  yet  better  known. 

"He  belongs  'to  the  school  of  thought  founded  by 
Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  and  to  the  dramatic 
school  founded  by  Ibsen.  ...  In  Shaw,  vital 
exuberance  jostles  meditation  and  brings  about  opti- 
mistic conclusions.  Gaiety,  suggestive  paradox,  tine  ob- 
servation jet  as  from  a  spring.  Moral  and  social 
criticism  take  on  an  historical  significance:  contem- 
porary with  a  transformation  of  the  English  soul,  ii 
aids  us  in  comprehending  a  decisive  phase  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  great  people.  Finally,  P>.  Shaw  is  a  realistic 
lainter:  lie  curiously  observes  all  the  milieux — aristoc- 
racy, bourgeoisie,  common  people — and  describes  them 
with  the   truth  and  relief  of  life." 

M.  Cestre  apologises  for  writing  of  Mr.  Shaw 
after  Messrs.  Chesterton,  Jackson  and  Hen- 
derson have  had  their  say,  and  explains  that 
whereas  their  books  take  for  granted  a  long 
established  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
dramatist,  his  own  is  only  an  "introduction" 
for  the  benefit  of  French  readers.  But  others' 
than  Frenchmen  will  find  stimulating  reading 
here.  M.  Cestre  takes  Shaw  with  high  seri- 
ousness, but  without  religiosity.  Thus  he 
writes :  "In  time,  he  took  account  of  his  limi- 
tations and  tried  less  and  less  to  appeal  to  the 
emotions'^ — where  he  is  impotent.  As  a 
Socialist,  he  finds  the  inspiration  of  his  doc- 
trine in  "a  sentiment  united  to  an  idea:  sym- 
pathy for  the  lot  of  the  humble  associated 
with  the  conception  of  social  justice.  But 
Shaw  accords  much  less  importance  to  the 
sentiment  than  to  the  idea."  He  is  only  "ac- 
cidentally" a  Fabian. 

....Just  once  in  the  study  by  M.  Cestre  is 
Shaw's  dramatic  satire,  "Fanny's  First  Play," 
named :  and  there  it  is  not  characterized.  We 
wish  that  the  Frenchman  might  have  seen  it 
at  London — even  now  it  remains  unpublished, 
so  he  could  not  have  read  it.  Certainly  the 
play  would  lend  itself  to  critical  annotation. 
Mr.  Granville  Barker's  Fnglish  company,  now 
at  the  Comedy  Theater  in  New  York,  gives 
an  uncommonly  satisfying  performance  of  the 
piece — partly  because  not  a  single  actor  or 
actress  is  "nut  of  the  picture."  New  York  is 
fortunate  in  having  these  well  schooled  play- 
ers and  this  effervescent  corned}  to  enliven 
the    dramatic    season    while    it    is    still    young. 


Those  who  cannot  enjoy  "You  Never  Can 
Tell"  and  "Candida,"  those  who  are  shocked 
by  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  and  "The 
Shewing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  will  exclaim 
at  the  egotism  of  the  epilog  and  will  find 
nothing  commendable  about  this  new  "con- 
versation,"— and  we  pity  all  such.  One  does 
not  expect  a  well-bred  play  from  Mr.  Shaw, 
any  more  than  a  "well  made"  one,  but  the  sa- 
tire playfully  directed  now  at  British  mid- 
dle class  "respectability,"  with  all  its  shams, 
now  at  the  London  dramatic  critics,  is  almost 
altogether  delightful.  We  forbear  to  make 
the  comparison  with  Sheridan's  "Critic"  which 
at  once  suggests  itself.  Enough  that  Shaw 
once  again  amuses  his  public,  and  gives  them 
moral  and  esthetic  problems  to  muse  over. 
How  long  have  we  to  wait,  one  wonders,  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  anonymous  per- 
formance by  its  unmistakeable  parent? 

Pebbles 

The  prodigal  son  returned.  "Fatted  calf  is 
out  of  date,"  he  cried,  "give  me  bull  moose." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

"\  wish  I  could  kill  time." 
"Why  not  play  some  pieces  on  the  piano?" — 
Baltimore  American. 

He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly  because 
the  collectors  come  around  later  on  and  hit 
him  for  another  subscription. — Puck. 

"Cholly  received  a  letter  this  morning 
from  Gladys  Maud.  He  consumed  an  hour  in 
reading  it."  "Was  the  letter  very  long?"  "Not 
very  long.  He  spent  most  of  the  time  looking 
for  page  2." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  Friends'  picnic  this  year  was  not  as 
well  attended  as  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
This  can  be  laid  to  three  causes,  viz. :  the 
change  of  place  in  holding  it,  deaths  in  fami- 
lies, and  other  amusements. — Kingston  (N.  Y.) 
Freeman. 

Mrs.  Jones. — Why  are  you  going  home  so 
soon?  Surely  your  husband  can  get  along 
without   you. 

Mrs.  Smith. — I  know  it.  But  I  don't  want 
him  to  find  out  that  he  can. — New  York 
World. 

\  (iENTLEMAN  of  color  who  was  brought  be- 
fore a  police  judge,  on  the  charge  of  stealing 
chickens,  pleaded  guilty.  After  sentencing  him 
the  judge  asked  how  he  had  managed  to  steal 
the  chickens  when  the  coop  was  so  near  the 
owner's  house  and  there  was  a  vicious  dog  in 
the  yard. 

"Hit  wouldn't  be  o\  no  use,  judge."  an- 
swered the  darkey,  "to  try  to  'splain  dis  yer 
thing  to  yo'  't  all.  Ff  yo  was  to  try  it,  like 
as  not  yo'  would  get  yer  hide  full  o'  shot,  an' 
get  no  chicken,  nuther.  Ef  yo'  wants  to  en- 
gage in  any  rascality,  judge,  yo'  better  stick  to 
<lc  bench,  whar  yo'  am  familiar." — Lippincott's. 
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Ulster's  Revolt 

Ulster's  dies  irce  has  past  with  sput- 
ter of  ira  dira,  and  bluster  of  oaths,  and 
swearing  they  would  ne'er  consent ;  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  a  peaceful  day. 
No  heads  were  broken.  It  was  like  a 
holiday.  The  crowd  was  out  to  enjoy 
itself,  the  shops  boomed  with  trade 
and  the  public  houses  gave  no  rest  to  the 
busy  barmaids.  For  all  the  swagger  of 
defiance  there  is  no  such  passionate  rage 
as  when,  sixteen  years  ago,  thirty-five 
people  were  shot  dead  and  three  hundred 
wounded  in  a  deadly  riot.  Tt  was  not 
so  much  an  Orangemen's  demonstration 
against  Roman  Catholic  rule  as  it  was  a 
Unionist's  device  to  turn  religious  rancor 
to  a  political  end.  The  constabulary  and 
the  soldiers  were  at  hand,  not  in  sight, 
but  hidden  in  their  barracks,  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
peace. 

But  think  what  was  the  purpose  of 
this  great  demonstration  so  carefully 
worked  up.  It  was  to  announce  to  the 
British  Government  that  if  the  bill  was 
enacted  which  should  give  to  Ireland  a 
subordinate  parliament,  such  as  our 
States  have,  such  as  every  British  colony 
has,  they  would  not  obey  its  laws,  would 
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pay  to  it  no  taxes,  would  prefer  anarchy 
to  civil  order.  They  did  not  say  they 
would  fight  exactly,  but  they  left  that 
open ;  did  not  say  they  would  not  fight, 
but  they  swore  a  solemn  oath,  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Mayor  of 
Belfast,  clergymen  of  every  Protestant 
faith,  that  they  would  defy  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  defy  the  will 
of  Ireland,  and  live  and  die  sullen  or 
fighting  rebels. 

And  who  are  these  men  who  thus 
threaten  the  United  Kingdom?  They 
doubtfully  hold  one  corner  of  Ireland. 
They  are  not  Ulster ;  only  four  counties 
out  of  the  nine  that  make  up  Ulster ;  and 
Ulster  is  but  a  quarter  of  Ireland,  with  a 
third  of  its  population,  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people.  Ulster  is  one  of 
the  four  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is 
divided,  and  it  includes  nine  counties. 
Of  these  nine  five  have  a  majority  of 
Catholics,  and  four  only  of  Protestants, 
and  of  these  four,  in  County  Down  45 
per  cent,  are  Catholics,  and  in  County 
Derry  46  per  cent.  So  it  is  less  than 
four-ninths  of  one-third  of  Ireland  that 
raises  its  threat  against  the  empire.  It 
is  silly  talk,  and  imprudent.  Suppose 
their  threats  should  frighten  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  demand  of  Ireland 
for  home  rule  should  be  denied,  what 
sort  of  an  example  of  disloyalty  is  this 
to  set  before  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people?  Why  should  they  not  go 
into  this  same  sort 'of  rebellion,  and  with 
much  better  right? 

This  is,  we  have  said,  really  a  political 
movement  which  seeks  to  stir  up  the  old 
religious  animosity.  It  asserts  that  home 
rule  would  oppress  Protestantism.  What 
with  the  safeguards,  if  needed,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  this  is  absurd.  And 
yet  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  are 
fanning  the  flame ;  and  the  Moderator  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
opened  the  Ulster  day  last  Saturday  with 
a  sermon  to  encourage  religious  and  civil 
strife  and  rebellion ;  and  the  clergy  of 
all  Protestant  denominations  were  asked 
to  hold  services  for  prayer  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  much  as  in  this  country 
women  meet  to  hold  meetings  to  pray  to 
God  and  to  encourage  the  voters  when 
they  are  asked  to  pass  a  prohibition  law. 
And  yet  even  the  Protestants  are  not  all 
so  befuddled  b\    this  Unionist  folly.     It 
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is  stated  that  of  the  five  hundred  Presby- 
terian ministers  two  hundred  are  no  foes 
to  home  rule.  Indeed,  Protestants  have 
been  prominent  leaders  for  a  hundred 
years  in  the  long  contest  for  Irish  self- 
rule. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  home  rule 
is  a  purely  Catholic  measure,  meant  to 
strengthen  the  Catholic  Church  and  to 
humiliate  and  subjugate  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  Was  not  Mr.  Parnell.  the 
great  Irish  leader,  a  Protestant?  And 
he  was  not  alone.  We  could  mention 
home  rule  ,  leaders  by  the  dozen  who 
were  or  are  Protestants.  Such  names 
as  those  of  Henry  Grattan,  and  Henry 
Flood,  and  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Robert 
Emmet,  and  Isaac  Butt,  and  Henry  Jay 
McCracken,  and  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
the  great  leader  of  1848,  and  Professor 
Tngram,  who  wrote  the  most  revolution- 
ary of  the  Irish  ballads,  "Who  Fears  to 
Speak  of  '98?"  as  well  as  the  article  on 
"Political  Economy"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Nearly  all  the  United  Irish- 
men were  Protestants,  such  as  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
William  J.  McNevin,  who  are  buried 
here  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  The  pres- 
ent leaders  of  the  Gaelic  movement  are 
Protestants — Douglas  Hyde,  John  Synge 
and  Lady  Gregory.  The  saddest  thing 
about  this  demonstration  is  not  the  crazy 
threat  of  disloyal  rebellion,  for  threats  of 
pain  and  ruin  one  can  afford  to  despise ; 
it  is  the  criminal  kindling  of  religious 
hatred  among  citizens  and  Christians 
who  were  beginning  to  live  as  brethren. 
Will  they  fight?  Will  they  stand  by 
their  pledge?  We  cannot  believe  it. 
Ireland  wants  local  government,  and  will 
have  it.  All  American  sentiment  favors 
it,  and  all  Canadian,  all  Australian,  all 
South  African.  The  opponents  are  fight- 
ing liberty  and  fighting  the  world.  They 
cannot  but  fail.  They  must  submit,  they 
must  consent,  tho*  vowing  they  will  ne'er 
consent. 

Ex-President  Eliot's  Political 

Choice 

It  is  a  very  weighty  communication 
which  ex-President  Eliot,  returning 
from  his  peace  mission  in  the  far  Orient. 
gives  tn  the  \merican  people  in  the 
columns  of  the  W\\  York  Times.  FIc 
t.il<  e;    1  laree  \  ie\> .  hni  \\  e  cannot  accepl 


all  his  conclusions,  certainly  not  that 
which  promises  his  vote  to  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

He  says  there  are  two  principal  issues 
in  this  campaign,  one  the  prompt  and 
effective  reduction  of  the  high  tariff  and 
the  other  the  extent  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
modified  by  interpretation  or  practice  in 
order  to  deal  with  grave  matters  of  re- 
form; and  on  these  two  issues  the  three 
parties  are  divided.  The  Republican 
party,  he  tells  us,  is  strongly  protection- 
ist, and  is  conservative  on  the  constitu- 
tional issues ;  the  Progressive  party  is 
also  protectionist,  but  radical  on  the  con- 
stitutional issues ;  while  the  Democratic 
party  is  "for  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with 
no  destructive  immediate  reductions." 
and  on  the  constitutional  question .  is 
more  conservative  than  the  Progressive 
party  and  less  so  than  the  Republican. 
Considering  their  personal  qualities,  he 
utterly  distrusts  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  is 
favorably  disposed  to  both  the  other 
candidates.  It  is  evidently  the  tariff 
issue  that  decides  him  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  party  rather  than  the  Re- 
publican. The  Progressive  party  he 
condemns  on  both  counts;  it  is  wrong 
on  protection  and  rash  and  dangerous  in 
its  inconsiderate  urgency  for  changes 
that  should  come  deliberately  and  after 
experience. 

It  is  on  Mr.  Eliot's  conclusion  as  to 
the  tariff  issue  that  we  take  issue  with 
him.  We  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any 
such  difference  between  the  two  old  par- 
ties on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  he 
discovers.  The  talk  of  protection  and 
the  talk  of  tariff  for  revenue  should  not 
deceive  us;  the  thing  to  consider  is. 
what  concrete  reduction  do  the  two  par- 
tic-  desire?  The  Republican  party  de- 
mands reduction  within  the  limit  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  Democratic  party  de- 
mands reduction  so  far  as  it  will  not 
hurt  business.  The  difference  is  not 
patent,  except  in  words.  The  academic 
debate  divides  the  orators,  but  they 
approximate  when  they  come  to  rates 
and  figures.  Nor  is  either  party  a  unit. 
The  insurgent  Republicans  would  re- 
duce sharply,  where  the  Standpatters 
would  reduce  but  moderately.  The 
Democrats  would  reduce  the  wool  tariff. 
hut  they  want  cotton  and  sugar  proteel 
wl,    The  two  parties  differ  in  me  way  of 
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reaching  reduction;  the  Democrats 
would  trust  to  the  wisdtim  of  the  House, 
while  the  Republicans  want  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad  and  guide  to  a  safe 
reduction.  Both  seek  the  same  result. 
The  Democratic  House  formulated  spe- 
cial tariff  bills  affecting  single  products, 
and  with  amendments  they  past  the 
Senate  by  Republican  votes,  but  were 
vetoed  by  the  President,  not  because 
they  were  too  drastic,  but  because  not 
properly  considered.  A  careful  study  of 
the  two  parties  gives  no  real  preference 
on  this  subject  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Eliot  says  that  "Governor  Wilson 
advocates  the  immediate  reduction  of 
high  tariff  rates";  but  this  is  exactly 
what  President  Taft  and  his  party  plat- 
form also  ask. 

When  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of 
the  political  and  social  reforms  that  may 
be  related  to  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, Mr.  Eliot  has  no  quarrel  with 
President  Taft  or  the  Republican  party. 
All  his  quarrel  is  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  party.  He  simply 
thinks  that  there  is  more  hope  of  accom- 
plishing any  reforms  which  both  parties 
desire  from  Mr.  Wilson  than  from  Mr. 
Taft,  perhaps  because  Mr.  Wilson  is 
more  likely  to  have  Congress  behind 
him. 

It  is  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
party  that  the  communication  of  the  ex- 
President  of  Harvard  is  mainly  directed. 
"The  coming  troublous  years  will  call 
for  fairness,  sober  judgment  and  quiet 
resolution  in  the  executive  head  of  the 
Government,"  and  these,  he  says,  are  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  characteristics.  At  this 
particular  juncture,  when  all  the  three 
parties  are  inclined  to  stretch  the  Consti- 
tution and  invade  the  rights  of  the 
States,  the  President,  he  says,  "ought 
not  to  be  an  impulsive,  self-confident, 
headstrong  man,  impatient  of  restraints 
and  opposition,  and  given  to  the  use  of 
extravagant  language.  Such  a  man  is 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  as  both  his 
friends  and  his  foes  well  know." 

We  have  previously  uttered  an  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  an  un- 
safe man  to  be  in  power  in  such  ticklish 
conditions  as  those  we  have  lately  seen 
in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Bearing  on  war 
and  peace  Mr.  Eliot  speaks  weightily; 


"Moreover,  ex-President  Roosevelt  has  late- 
ly contributed  by  untimely  criticisms,  couched 
in  intemperate  language,  to  the  defeat  of  the 
invaluable  arbitration  treaties  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  drawn 
by  the  Taft  Administration,  which  would  have 
made  war  between  these  countries  well-nigh 
impossible.  Holding  the  opinions  he  has  often 
exprest  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  war  on 
the  individual  and  on  society,  he  can  mani- 
festly be  only  a  half-hearted  believer  in  the 
judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  would  probably  prove  a  dangerous  Presi- 
dent, should  questions  of  war  arise.  Yet  in- 
ternational arbitration,  justice  and  peace  have 
long  been,  and  are  emphatically  today,  noble 
policies  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance, and  yet  many  are  so  shortsighted 
that  only  local  or  domestic  questions 
concern  them. 

It  stands  thus,  then,  with  the  three  ex- 
Presidents.  Ex-President  Eliot  utterly 
distrusts  ex-President  Roosevelt.  Ex- 
President  Wilson  he  favors  on  the  tariff 
issue,  as  against  both  President  Taft 
and  his  predecessor. 

A  Historic  Congress 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  met  in 
Boston  last  week,  was  so  much  larger 
in  attendance,  in  its  scope  and  in  its  in- 
fluence than  its  predecessors  as  to  mark 
a  new  epoch  in  this  important  movement. 
The  previous  congresses  have  been  in 
Liege,  Milan,  Prague  and  London,  and 
all  have  been  gatherings  of  high  signifi- 
cance ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  congress  in  Boston  last  week  was  the 
most  important  commercial  congress 
ever  held.  There  were  five  hundred  for- 
eign delegates  from  about  fifty  countries, 
which  means  that  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  the  whole  world  were  repre- 
sented as  never  before.  Held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  attendance  of  representatives 
from  our  American  commercial  bodies 
was,  of  course,  large ;  and  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  a  national  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  most 
encouraging  fact.  The  city  of  Boston 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  success  of  the 
congress;  and  it  was  opened  by  Secre- 
tary Nagel,  of  the  national  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  President  Taft  spoke 
at  the  banquet.      The  discussions  of  rjjs- 
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tinctly  industrial  and  commercial  sub- 
jects were  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value  and  of  wide  range.  We  emphasize 
here  the  remarkable  significance  of  the 
congress  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional friendship  and  the  cause  of  peace. 
"Trade  means  peace"  was  the  word  of 
President  Taft  at  the  banquet,  which 
woke  the  most  prolonged  applause. 

Readers  of  the  reports  of  the  Congress 
have  noted  the  strain  which  repeatedly 
showed  itself  in  the  discussion  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  a  strain  so  great 
that  it  precipitated  more  than  once  cer- 
tain intemperate  words  which  the  judi- 
cious wished  had  been  left  unsaid.  The 
strain,  however,  with  its  occasional  froth, 
was  witness  to  the  wave  of  profound  feel- 
ing which  swept  thru  the  Congress  upon 
the  subject  of  the  supplanting  of  the  war 
system  of  nations  by  judicial  procedure 
in  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences, and  the  fundamental  importance 
of  this,  especially  to  the  world's  great 
commercial  interests.  The  London  Con- 
gress of  1910,  that  preceding  the  present 
Boston  Congress,  decided  practically  that 
the  general  subject  of  international  arbi- 
tration and  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  should  be  upon 
the  Boston  program,  and  this  decision 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  perma- 
nent committee  at  its  meeting  just  after- 
ward in  Paris.  Devotion  to  this  great 
cause  was  a  primary  motive  with  the 
Boston  men  who  were  most  active  in 
bringing  the  Congress  here ;  and  their 
disappointment  was  bitter  when  they 
found  that  by  some  subsequent  action, 
learned  here  too  late  to  revoke,  the  sub-. 
ject  had  been  struck  from  the  program 
by  the  permanent  committee,  and  in  its 
place  a  narrow  proposition  substituted  re- 
lating simply  to  a  class  of  cases  of  all 
cases  the  least  likely  ever  to  engage  an 
international  tribunal.  The  courteous 
president  of  the  Congress,  himself  a 
strong  peace  man  and  a  pronounced 
champion  of  international  arbitration,  as- 
sured the  Boston  men,  however,  that  the 
broader  subject  should  at  least  have  a 
hearing;  and  its  claims  were  briefly  pre- 
sented, without  argument,  by  a  member 
of  the  Boston  program  committee,  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Congress,  with  a  simple  resolution, 
pledging   the  endorsement   bv   the  Con- 


gress of  international  arbitration  and  the 
earliest    possible    establishment    of    the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  approved  by 
the  last  Plague  Conference.     There  was 
keen     and     widespread     disappointment 
when  the  president  ruled  that  this  and 
similar  resolutions  must  go  for  consid- 
eration to  the  next  Congress,  two  years 
hence;    but    the    careful    study    of    the 
permanent     committee's     rules     showed 
the    fair    men    of    the    Congress    that 
the    president's    interpretation    was    in 
strictness  correct.      The  feeling  of    the 
Congress,  however,  that  it  should  not  go 
out  to  the  world  that  there  was  hesitancy 
or  compromise  in  so  representative  and 
powerful  a  body  upon  the  matter  of  arbi- 
tration and  the    Arbitral  Court    was  so 
overwhelming,  and  the  expression  of  it 
from  every  side  so  strong,  that  the  presi- 
dent,   M.    Canon-Legrand,    clearly    saw 
that  this  was  a  case  for  no  narrow  ap- 
plication of  technical  rules.    The  Ameri- 
can feeling  was  especially  strong,  as  our 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  practically  a 
unit  on  the  subject,  200  of  them  being 
regularly    represented    at    the    Mohonk 
conferences.      The    president,    therefore, 
himself  prepared  a  thorogoing  and  elo- 
quent   resolution    covering    the    whole 
ground,  which  at  the  close  of  the  regu- 
lar business,   in   the   closing  session,  he 
submitted  to  the  Congress.    He  did  it  in 
a    stirring   speech,    declaring   his    belief 
that  in  doing  it  he  exprest  the  universal 
and  commanding  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
gress   as    representing    the    commercial 
world.     His  resolution  declared  not  only 
for  the  highest  possible  extension  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court,  but  for  the  union  of 
nations    to    avert    the    atrocity    of    war. 
French,  English,  German  and  American 
voices  had  seconded  the  resolution;  and 
when  the  vote  was  past  amidst  tumultu- 
ous applause,  all    present    rose    to  their 
feet  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
many  sprang  to  their  chairs  and  waved 
their  hats.     It  was  the  crowning  moment 
of  the  greatest  and  mosl  s'gnificant  gath- 
ering of  commercial  men  which  has  ever 
been  held  in  human  history;  and  its  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  today  and  onward,  as 
one  eloquent    speaker    well  declared,  in 
every  cabinet  oi  the  world. 

The   note   sounded   in   this   impressive 
maimer  by  the  presidenl  of  the  congress 
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in  its  closing  hour  was  sounded  with  the 
same  emphasis  by  President  Taft  in  his 
noble  speech  at  the  banquet  which  lol- 
lowed,  and  by  Mr.  Begg,  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  eloquent 
address  concluding  the*  banquet  pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  this  remarkable  week. 

The  promotion  of  the  co-operation 
and  friendship  of  the  great  commercial 
bodies  of  all  nations,  the  advancement 
thruout  the  world  of  industry  and  trade 
of  honor,  integrity,  high  standards,  good 
understanding  and  good  will,  these  are 
the  things  which  make  these  great  inter- 
national commercial  congresses  so  bene- 
ficent and  powerful.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  captains  of  industry  and  mer- 
chants of  the  world  to  get  together  to 
simplify  and  unify  and  make  more  in- 
telligent their  usages  about  checks,  and 
bills  of  lading,  and  calendars,  and  sys- 
tems of  statistics,  and  all  the  rest ;  but 
far  deeper  than  these  things,  and  the 
sure  guarantee  that  all  these  will  be 
rightly  and  wisely  settled  in  due  time,  is 
the  feeling  of  mutual  trust  and  common 
purpose  and  reciprocal  service  strength- 
ened by  such  great  gatherings  as  that 
which  made  the  week  memorable  in 
Boston  and  thruout  the  commercial 
world. 

Mormonism  in  Hawaii 

Our  Government  has  no  quarrel  with 
Mormonism,  if  it  will  only  keep  clear  of 
polygamy.  Since  the  Mormon  Church 
has  proclaimed  its  interdiction  of  plural 
marriage — and  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
prove  that  new  ones  have  been  contract- 
ed— our  Government  is  indifferent  to 
Mormonism  as  a  religion,  which  has  the 
full  right  of  liberty  accorded  to  every 
other  faith  however  foolish.  To  be  sure, 
certain  old  men  have  not  put  awav  their 
plural  wives,  and  their  polygamy  may  be 
illegal ;  but  out  of  mercy  to  the  women 
who  were  married  when  it  was  regarded 
As  legal,  they  are  not  disturbed.  The 
policy  is  much  the  same  as  the  late  deci- 
sion which  allows  certain  teachers  in  In- 
dian schools  still  to  wear  their  religious 
garb,  tho  against  the  regular  rule. 

But  the  conditions  are  different  in 
Hawaii.  There  the  Mormon  propaganda 
has  within  a  very  few  years  showed  great 


vigor  and  great  success,  not  only  among 
the  easily  influenced  native  Hawaiian-s, 
but  even  among  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Portuguese ;  and  there  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy  is  taught  and  practised.  The 
Mormon  missionaries  began  their  labors 
among  the  natives  in  the  more  retired 
and  rural  sections,  and  the  teachings  as 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  flesh  were  attract- 
ive to  those  who  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  some  say  as  late  as  1850,  were  living 
in  a  sort  of  free  love  society.  The  great 
majority  of  the  voters  are  full-blooded 
natives  or  half  white,  and  there  is  serious 
fear  exprest  that,  with  the  very  rapid 
spread  of  Mormonism,  the  islands  may 
come  to  be  controlled  in  its  interests.  We 
are  assured  that  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  plural  marriages  performed  or 
sanctioned  by  the  elders.  While  at  first 
not  calling  themselves  Mormons,  they 
have  now  come  out  openly  and  aggres- 
sively for  Mormonism  and  polygamy, 
and  have  themselves  married  native  wo- 
men, while  having  wives  in  Utah  or  Idaho. 
From  the  natives  the  doctrine  has  spread 
to  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  even  to 
some  extent  to  the  Portuguese  and  Rus- 
sian plantation  laborers,  as  reported  by 
Bishop  Willis,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Catholic  Bishop  Libert  says  that  the 
Mormon  missionaries  limit  the  number 
of  wives  a  man  may  have  to  his  ability  to 
support  them.  "In  the  remote  districts," 
he  reports,  "where  women  as  well  as 
men  work  in  the  fields,  raise  taro,  make 
mats  and  brooms  and  curios,  it  is  very 
easy  for  a  man  to  figure  out  that  the 
number  of  wives  he  may  possess  is  limit- 
ed only  by  the  number  of  women  who 
will  consent  to  live  in  his  house ;  for  they 
do  not  pretend,  as  in  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  to  have  a  separate  house  for 
each  wife,  but  herd  them  together  like 
concubines." 

Of  course,  the  laws  against  polygamy 
can  be  and  should  be  enforced  in  Hawaii. 
Indeed,  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  conditions  and 
see  that  polygamy  be  not  allowed.  We 
learn  that  a  number  of  officers  have  been 
sent  to  Hawaii  to  investigate  and  report 
with  a  view  to  indictments  for  violation 
of  United  States  law. 

But  of  quite  as  much  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  religious  forces  in  trie 
islands  have  waked  up  to  the  danger  and 
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duty,  and  are  uniting  in  the  work  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  Mormonism 
among  the  natives  and  the  Orientals,  who 
number  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
We  see  there  the  Catholic  priests  uniting 
with  the  federation  of  Protestant  denom- 
inations in  the  effort  to  drive  the  Mor- 
mon Church  out  of  Hawaii ;  for,  while 
the  Government  is  concerned  only  with 
polygamy,  Christianity  finds  in  Mormon- 
ism a  perversion  both  of  religion  and 
morals  and  a  bogus  revelation. 

The  International  Congress  of 
'     Hygiene 

The  presence  in  Washington  last 
week  of  many  hundreds  of  delegates 
from  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  of  representative  scientists  who  have 
come  because  of  their  interest  in  the  pio- 
ceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
is  a  striking  testimonial  to  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood  among  the  nations  that  has 
been  growing  during  the  past  generation. 
These  men  are  met  in  order  to  discuss 
disease,  its  origin  and  prevention,  and, 
above  all,  to  decide  upon  what  measures 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  successive  sessions  of  this 
congress  have  always  added  new  features 
to  international  quarantine  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  measures  that  make  it 
more  nearly  impossible  for  epidemic 
disease  to  spread  in  the  great  pandemic 
way  that  was  not  only  possible,  but  ap- 
parently inevitable  in  the  olden  time.  If 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  plague  under 
control,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  found  its  way  into  the  pathway  of 
commerce  a  number  of  times  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  have  yet  been  able  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  epidemic  to  any  seri- 
ous extent  in  any  civilized  country,  it  is 
largely  because  of  the  sanitary  relations 
between  the  nations  that  have  been  fos- 
tered by  the  meetings  of  this  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Hygiene. 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  think 
now  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  nations  to  come  to  amicable  agree- 
ment on  matters  affecting  vitally  na- 
tional interests,  but  even  a  little  more 
than  a  generation  ago  there  were  many 


people  who  would  have  been  quite  sure 
that  any  such  international  amity  as  is 
so  well  exprest  by  this  international  con- 
gress could  not  be  possible.  Nations 
cared  for  their  own  people  to  some  ex- 
tent in  times  of  epidemic,  but  other  na- 
tions might  look  out  for  themselves. 
The  idea  of  taking  special  precautions  to 
prevent  other*  peoples  from  becoming  in- 
fected, or  giving  such  information  as 
would  help  other  nations  to  protect  them- 
selves would  have  seemed  an  impossible 
climax  of  altruism.  All  this  has  come, 
however,  and  further  developments  are 
in  progress  until  the  whole  question  of 
disease  prevention  is  now  being  treated 
by  the  scientific  intellect  of  the  world  as 
essentially  an  international  or  world 
problem  and  not  at  all  to  be  considered 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  nationality. 
Surely  here  is  the  promise  that  other 
vital  questions  relating  to  humanity  will 
yet  be  treated  in  this  same  broad  way. 

The  present  international  congress 
has  not  been  noted  for  the  presentation 
of  any  great  original  discoveries,  tho  it 
will  doubtless  go  down  into  history  as 
having  brought  out  a  series  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  discussions  of 
great  problems  of  health  that  have  ever 
been  made.  The  newspapers  have  exploit- 
ed mainly  certain  sensational  features 
and,  unfortunately,  have  quoted  more 
from  those  who  write  deliberately  to  at- 
tract public  attention  and  have  long 
studied  how  to  do  so,  than  from  those 
who  had  serious  messages  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  and  delivered  them 
in  a  calm  and  scientific  way. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  sensation  was 
the  announcement  that  Prof.  Jacques 
Loeb  was  to  exhibit  a  "fatherless  frog." 
It  was  said  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
causing  certain  of  the  ova  of  the  frog  to 
develop  without  the  process  of  fecunda- 
tion. Whether  that  was  accomplished  or 
not  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  sci- 
entists who  make  control  observations 
and  experiments.  The  sensational  sig- 
nificance attributed  to  it  as  a  sort  of  cre- 
ation of  life  is,  of  course,  only  newspa- 
per talk.  Certain  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animal  life  produce  some  generati  ns 
partheriogenetically,  that  is.  without  the 
necessity  for  fecundation.  Occasionally 
under    special     circumstances    partheno- 
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genesis,  to  some  extent  at  least,  may 
occur  higher  up  in  the  scale  and  certain 
tumors  even  in  human  beings  seem  to 
represent  a  definite  tendency  toward  such 
a  manifestation.  Under  special  condi- 
tions of  irritation  the  occurrence  of  de- 
velopment from  unfecundated  ova  may 
mean  very  little.  What  it  floes  mean  will 
have  to  be  determined.  It  is  not  sponta- 
neous generation,  tho  even  if  it  were,  as 
every  one  accepted  spontaneous  genera- 
tion until  about  half  a  century  ago  it 
surely  need  not  disturb  conservative 
philosophic  thinking  or  concepts  of  the 
origin  of  life,  tho  sensational  reports 
would  often  seem  to  indicate  that  it  must 
have  some  such  effect. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  popular 
phase  of  discussion  at  the  congress  con- 
cerned nutrition.  In  this  nature  was 
hailed  as  the  best  possible  guide.  Spe- 
cialists in  children's  diseases  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  insisted  that  in  spite 
of  the  most  careful  study  of  artificial 
food  for  infants  the  natural  food  was  im- 
measurably superior,  and  the  best  possi- 
ble safeguard  for  the  health  of  the  child. 
Everywhere  maternal  feeding  has  de- 
clined under  the  influence  of  social  and 
economic  circumstances,  but  everywhere 
this  decline  has  been  followed  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  death  rate  among  small 
children.  At  least  three  times  as  many 
children  die  under  the  age  of  a  year 
when  they  are  artificially  fed  as  when 
they  are  nourished  in  the  natural  way. 
Discussions  as  to  food  preservatives  seem 
to  show  that,  while  harmful  preserva- 
tives must  be  avoided,  there  are  many 
chemical  ways  of  preserving  food  that 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  harmless.  We 
know  now  that  grandmother's  use  of 
spices  was  really  antiseptic  in  quality. 
Salt  and  saltpeter  and  vinegar  were  pre- 
servatives that  in  excess  might  well  dis- 
turb health.  There  are  probably  other 
preservatives  that  may  be  used  without 
danger.  Some  problems  thought  settled 
in  this  line  were  reopened  once  more.  As 
proper  food  preservation  makes  for  econ- 
omy and  lessens  the  cost  of  living,  the 
subject  deserves  all  the  study  that  has 
been  given  to  it. 

This  congress  probably  represents  the 
end  of  all  formal  distinction  between  in- 
fection and   contagion.      Infectious   dis- 


eases are  not  conveyed  by  the  air,  nor 
meteorological  conditions,  nor  emana- 
tions from  the  earth  in  certain  places,  bui. 
are  transferred  from  one  person  to  an- 
other by  contact,  direct  or  indirect.  The 
subject  of  the  carriers  of  disease  was 
thoroly  discussed.  The  mosquito,  the 
fly,  the  flea,  the  tick,  rodents  as  inter- 
mediate hosts,  various  other  animals  as 
mediate  agents,  and  then  human  beings 
themselves  as  carriers  of  disease  were  all 
subjects  of  discussion.  When  disease  is 
transferred  from  one  person  to*  another 
there  is  nearly  always  one  of  these  ani- 
mate carriers  or  there  is  at  least  indirect 
contact  between  the  first  and  the  second 
patient.  Diphtheria  does  not  get  into  the 
air  any  more  than  malaria  occurs  in  the 
night  air  near  swamps,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain carriers  of  the  disease  often  them- 
selves not  affected  by  it  or  having  ac- 
quired immunity  thru  a  preceding  attack 
who  unwittingV  transfer  it  to  others  and 
who  must  be  cared  for  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this  transferrence. 

A  striking  element  in  the  discussions 
of  the  congress  was  what  may  be  called 
the  relations  of  disease  and  sin.  There 
has  come  a  practically  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  while  many  of  the 
moral  obliquities  of  mankind  are  due  to 
diseased  nervous  systems,  either  acquired 
or  congenital,  on  the  other  hand  much  of 
human  ailment  is  the  effect  of  departure 
from  moral  law.  Excesses  of  various 
kinds,  especially  alcoholic  and  venereal, 
are  the  fruitful  source  of  much  human 
disease.  There  was,  besides,  the  recog- 
nition that  physicians  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  race  must  seriously  take 
up  the  problem  of  helping  in  every  way 
to  lessen  such  excesses,  since  this  is  an 
important  factor  in  prophylaxis.  There 
were  discussions  in  the  congress  that 
were  distinctly  ethical  as  well  as  medical 
and  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
the  feeling  that  there  is  to  be  broad  co- 
operation on  scientific  lines  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  humanity  from  the  ills,  moral 
and  physical,  so  inextricably  connected 
together,  to  which  the  race  is  liable.  The 
symbol  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the 
wise  charitableness  that  were  first  and 
last  the  keynotes  of  the  congress  are 
happy  expressions  of  the  place  that  it  has 
come  to  occupy  in  the  world  of  today.- 
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Logographs 

The  forty  thousandth  number  of  the 
London  Times,  published  September  10, 
is  bigger  than  a  book.  In  fact,  it  con- 
tains as  much  printed  matter  as  six  ordi- 
nary novels  and  would  be  well  worth 
keeping  on  the  bookshelf  as  a  reference 
work  on  journalism  were  it  not  for  its 
impossible  format,  as  awkward  as  that 
of  The  Independent  sixty  years  ago. 
Jt  contains  a  series  of  authoritative  arti- 
cles on  the  history  of  the  printing  art, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  processes  of  typesetting, 
presswork  and  illustration. 

In  all  of  it  there  is  nothing  more  curi- 
ous than  the  history  of  the  Times  itself, 
for  this  staid  and  conservative  journal 
had  its  origin  in  a  freak  invention  that 
did  not  work  and.  yet  was  in  some  re- 
spects an  anticipation  of  the  latest  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  printing,  the  use  of 
slugs  containing  more  than  one  letter. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  American 
Revolution  there  would  have  been  no 
London  Times,  for  it  was  the  capture  of 
homeward  bound  West  India  fleets  by 
our  privateers  in  1776  that  caused  the 
bankruptcy  of  John  Walter,  who  had  in- 
sured them.  Walter  then  in  search  of  a 
new  job  became  interested  in  "Logo- 
graphy  or  the  Art  of  Arranging  and 
Composing  for  Printing  with  Words 
intire,  their  Radices  and  Terminations 
instead  of  Single  Letters."  He  wrote  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  about  it  and  received 
an  encouraging  reply,  from  which  we 
must  quote  a  sentence,  for  it  shows  that 
the  printer-statesman  had  already  been 
experimenting  in  this  line  and  had  come 
near  to  the  discovery  of  the  linotype,  a 
hundred  years  ahead  of  time : 

"Sir — I  have  received  a  book,  for  which  T 
understand  T  am  obliged  to  you  'The  Intro- 
duction to  Logography.'  T  have  read  it  with 
attention,  and,  as  far  as  T  understand  it,  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  T  do  not  perfectly  com- 
prehend the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  but  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  pieces,  by  the 
roots  of  words,  and  their  different  termina- 
tions, is  extremely  ingenious,  and  T  like  much 
the  idea  of  cementing  the  letters,  instead  of 
casting  words  or  syllables,  which  T  formerly 
attempted,  and  succeeded  in;  having  invented 
a  mould  rind  method,  by  which  T  could  in  a 
few  minutes  form  a  mat  rice  and  adjust  it  to 
any  word  in  any  fount,  at  pleasure,  and  pro- 
ceed to  cast  from  it.      T  send  enclosed  a  speci- 


men of  some  of  my  terminations,  and  would 
willingly  instruct  you  in  the  method  if  you  de- 
sire it— but  I  think  you  have  a  better." 

With  his  font  of  logotypes  as  parts  of 
words  commonly  used,  1,500  in  number, 
Walter  started  The  Daily  Weekly  Reg- 
ister on  January  1,  1785,  which  thiee 
years  afterwards  changed  its  name  to 
the  Times.  A  year  or  two  later  the 
logographic  process  was  abandoned, 
doubtless  because  it  was  fount  1  that  the 
handling  of  such  a  large  "case"  was  too 
much  trouble. 

But  the  progress  of  invention  is  often 
by  cycles,  and  earlier  and  discarded 
forms  are  apt  later  to  reappear.  The 
first  bicycles  had  wheels  of  equal  size, 
but  the  front  one  grew  larger  and  the 
hind  one  smaller  until  we  had  the  treach- 
erous monstrosity  of  the  eighties.  Now 
we  have  again  an  equal  wheeled  bicycle 
that  looks  very  much  like  the  primitive 
machine,  prematurely  called  a  'Veloci- 
pede," which  the  rider  pushed  along  by 
kicking  the  ground  with  his  toes.  The 
first  locomotives  ran  on  the  common 
road.  Then  they  took  to  the  rails  and 
stuck  to  them  till  men  forgot  that  they 
had  ever  traveled  otherwise.  Now  with 
more  powerful  engines  and  rubber  tires 
they  reappear  upon  the  highway  as  auto- 
mobiles. So  now  the  ambitions  of  the 
first  John  Walter  have  been  more  than 
realized,  for  the  Times,  like  other  papers, 
is  printed,  not  from  logotypes  of  a  few 
letters  cemented  together  as  it  was  at 
first,  not  from  separate  little  types  as  it 
was  later,  but  from  strips  of  metal  com- 
prising an  entire  line  of  eight  words  or 
so.  These  are  cast  for  the  occasion  by 
the  monotype  or  linotype  from  matrices 
set  up  by  striking  the  individual  letters 
on  a  keyboard  like  a  typewriter. 

P>ut  the  Times  has  evidently  not  alto- 
gether lost  faith  in  its  original  idea  of 
the  utility  of  combining  certain  letters, 
for  it  makes  the  interesting  suggestion 
that  new  letters  should  be  invented  to 
stand  for  the  sounds  not  represented  in 
our  alphabet,  "th"  and  "rig."  To  make 
room  for  them  it  advises  the  discarding 
of  the  unnecessary  logotypes  "ffi"  and 
"ffl"  now  in  use.  These  have  no  real 
value,  and  except  for  custom  the  separate 
letters  look  just  as  well.  We  get  along 
without  them  on  the  typewriter  and  do 
not  mind  it.      The  "th"  sound  is  not  a 
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combination  of  the  sounds  "t"  and  "h," 
but  something  quite  independent,  and 
should  have  a  single  character  of  its  own, 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon  thorn  and  the  Greek 
theta.  In  this  new  alphabet  of  twenty- 
eight  letters  the  "th"  would  rank 
eleventh  in  order  of  demand,  and  "ng" 
twenty-third,  being  more  often  used  than 
k,  q,  x,  j  or  z. 

The  introduction  of  these  two  charac- 
ters would  effect  a  saving  of  about  2>JA 
per  cent,  in  all  writing,  typewriting, 
printing  and  reading,  that  is,  or  ten  days' 
labor  and  expense  of  composition  to 
every  daily  paper  in  the  year.  The  total 
economy  for  the  English-speaking  world 
in  writing  and  printing  resulting  from 
this  simplification  of  spelling  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  amount  to  $1,750,- 
000  a  year  for  the  British  Empire  and 
United  States  altogether,  an  economy 
worth  while  in  these  days  of  high  living. 

But  our  readers  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  being  confronted  by 
two  new  letters.  In  this  reform  we  will 
leave  it  to  our  esteemed  and  conservative 
contemporary  of  London  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  carrying  into  effect  its  ad-  . 
mirable  suggestion. 

Some  idea  of  the 
The  Single  Tax  growth  of  interest  in 
the  single  tax  may  be 
gathered  from  recalling  that  there  is  a 
straight-out  single  tax  amendment  pend- 
ing in  Missouri,  proposed  by  initiative 
petition.  This  will  be  voted  on  in  No- 
vember. It  provides  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  personal  property  taxes  and 
a  gradual  reduction  of  taxes  on  build- 
ings SO'  that  in  about  eight  years  the 
whole  burden  will  be  upon  the  value  of 
land  and  franchises  of  public  service  cor- 
porations. The  amendment  also  permits 
privilege  and  inheritance  taxes.  In 
Oregon  initiative  petitions  have  been 
filed  in  three  counties  under  the  orovi- 
^ions  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  two  years  ago.  These  provide 
in  effect  for  raising  all  county  and  mu- 
nicipal revenue  from  land  values.  There 
is  also  nn  amendment  pending  for  a 
graduated  specific  tax  on  values  of  land 
and  franchises  in  excess  of  $10,000  in 
one  ownership  and  in  one  county,  and 
this  amendment  has  also  a  clause  which 
will  abolish  all  taxes  except  that  on  land 


values  for  county  and  municipal  pur- 
poses, except  when  the  people  shall  spe- 
cifically vote  a  local  tax  law  at  a  general 
or  special  election  to  tax  other  property. 
This  is  a  State-wide  provision.  This 
amendment  and  the  three  county  exemp- 
tion bills  will  all  be  voted  on  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Province  of  Alberta,  in 
Canada,  in  February  last  went  to  a 
single  tax  basis  for  all  local  revenues, 
except  in  the  cities  which  are  governed 
by  home  rule  charters.  Most  of  these 
cities,  however,  are  raising  their  reven- 
ues in  this  manner.  In  Seattle  a  charter 
amendment  providing  for  the  single  tax 
was  defeated  last  year,  but  is  being  agi- 
tated again  and  will  probably  be  placed 
upon  the  ballot  next  year  by  initiative 
petition.  At  the  same  election  when  this 
amendment  was  defeated,  one  of  its 
strongest  advocates  was  elected  mayor. 

Reforms  in  legal  pro- 
LegalReforms     cedure,  which  are  urged 

by  Mr.  Moorfield  Storev 
in  his  book  on  that  subject,  recently  re- 
viewed in  our  columns,  are  embodied  in 
bills  recommended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  its  meeting  last  Aueust, 
and  now7  before  Congress.  One  of  these 
bills  provides  that  judgment  shall  be 
given  upon  the  merits  without  regard  to 
technical  errors  which  do  not  affect  the 
merits.  This  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably in  both  houses,  but  has  not  been  act- 
ed upon.  A  bill  providing  that  equitable 
defenses  may  be  set  up  in  actions  at  law 
and  that  a  suitor  shall  not  be  dismissed 
because  his  action  is  brought  at  law 
when  it  should  have  been  brought  in 
equity,  or  vice  versa,  has  past  the  Senate 
and  is  now  before  the  House.  A  bill  per- 
mitting a  review  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  decisions  of  the  hiehest  court  in  a 
State,  when  the  judgment  is  against  the 
validity  of  an  act  of  the  State  legislature, 
has  also  past  the  Senate  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  House.  Had  this  bill  become  a 
law  before  the  decision  in  the  Ives  case 
it  would  have  allowed  a  review  of  that 
unfortunate  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  These  bills. 
if  past,  will  do  much  to  remove  the  de- 
fects in  our  leeal  procedure,  which  have 
caused  so  much  criticism — more  or  less 
exaggerated,  it  is  true,  but  having  very 
solid  foundation  in  fact. 
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The  Centennial  of      Acorrcspo  ndent 
Emancipation  heartily  approves  the 

plan  for  the  celebra- 
tion by  the  negroes  of  the  semi-centen- 
nial of  emancipation ;  but  he  asks  in  won- 
der why  the  white  citizens  should  not 
join  in  a  wider  celebration  of  Lincoln's 
momentous  proclamation.  That  procla- 
mation made  a  new  nation.  It  perpetu- 
ated the  Union.  It  prevented  our  break- 
ing up  into  a  number  of  hostile  divisions, 
sure  to  break  out  into  bitter  wars.  It 
gave  us  a  nation  truly  consecrated  to 
freedom,  and  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  fathers  and  their  sons  who  died  in  the 
mighty  conflict.  The  white  people,  even 
more  than  the  colored  people,  for  there 
are  nine  times  as  many  of  them,  should 
celebrate  the  most  important  event  in  our 
modern  history.  And  particularly  the 
white  people  of  the  old  Confederate 
South  should  celebrate  this  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. It  was  a  chief  blessing  to  them. 
They  all  agree  now  that  slavery  was  a 
burden,  a  millstone  about  their  necks, 
and  that  the  victory  of  union  and  free- 
dom has  been  an  untold  blessing  to  them. 
There  is  no  public  voice  to  deny  this. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  white  people 
of  the  South,  who  are  its  leading  people, 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  celebration. 
Why  should  they  leave  it  to  the  f  reedmen 
and  their  children,  who  are  less  .  able 
worthily  to  celebrate  the  event  which  is 
a  common  and  mutual  blessing  and  is 
freely  acknowledged  as  such?  It  is  not 
enough  that  occasionally  and  guardedly 
here  and  there  a  white  man  should  accept 
an  invitation  to  utter  a  kindly  word  at 
a  celebration  conducted  by  the  emanci- 
pated race.  Both  races  were  emanci- 
pated. 

Reform  of  the      The   reform   of   the   cal- 
Calendaj  endar     is     very     much 

needed,  even  altho  we 
have  for  so  long  a  time  got  along  with 
months  of  various  lengths  and  weeks  in 
no  way  aligned  to  the  months,  so  that 
everybody  has  every  day  to  look  to  his 
almanac  or  newspaper  to  be  sure  what 
day  of  the  month  it  is.  To  harmonize 
months  and  weeks  is  a  difficult  problem, 
and  no  better  one  has  been  devised  than 
that  presented  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at 
its  meeting  in  Boston  last  week,  by  its 


president,  Louis  Cannon  LeGrand,  and 
approved  by  the  congress.  And  yet  it  is  • 
not  quite  ideal.  The  year  has  365  days, 
or  one  day  over  fifty-two  weeks.  He 
would  take  New  Year's  Day  out  of  the 
reckoning  of  both  weeks  and  months, 
making  it  intercalary,  and  the  year  could 
then  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  each 
of  thirteen  weeks.  That  might  do  if  we 
gave  up  the  months  entirely  and  num- 
bered the  days  consecutively  for  the 
thirteen  weeks ;  but  the  thirteen  weeks 
cannot  be  divided  evenly  into  three 
months.  To  get  the  same  number  of 
days  in  the  twelve  months  we  should 
have  to  intercalate  five  days  instead  of 
one,  and  then  the  months  would  not  be- 
gin with  the  same  day  of  the  week.  In 
order  to  divide  the  year  so  as  to  have 
the  months  begin  with  the  same  day  of 
the  week,  we  should  have  to  divide  the 
year  into  thirteen  months  of  twenty- 
eight  days  each,  and  then  intercalate 
New  Year's  day  as  a  dies  non,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  LeGrand.  But  his  pro- 
posal, or  that  for  thirteen  weeks,  would 
find  serious  objections  from  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  as  its  New  Year's  day 
would  add  an  extra  day  between  Sun- 
days, altho  probably  that  could  be 
allowed,  either  by  assuming  that  New 
Year's  would  be  an  added  day  of  rest,  or 
by  considering  the  Lord's  Day  as  not  the 
binding  Jewish  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  speedy  change. 

Some    people    buy 
The  Cost  of  Books    books  by  the  pound, 

hefting  the  volume  in 
the  hand  to  see  if  it  is  worth  the  money. 
Some  buy  by  the  cubic  inch,  sizing  up 
the  volume  with  the  eye.  in  comparison 
with  a  dollar  bill.  But  the  book  pub- 
lisher knows  how  to  catch  both  custom- 
ers ;  the  first  by  weighting  his  paper  with 
kaolin  until  it  feels  as  if  bound  in  lead, 
the  second  by  using  a  paper  licrHt  and 
thick  as  a  blotter,  which  deceives  the  pur- 
chaser into  thinking  that  he  had  reading 
matter  enough  to  last  a  month,  only  to 
find  that  he  runs  out  on  the  second  night 
with  nothing  else  in  the  house  except 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  The  pub- 
lishers are  getting  so  ingenious  and  tin-  " 
principled  nowadays  that  they  will  take  a 
popular   short    story   that    has    appeared 
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with  half  a  dozen  others  in  some 
15-cent  magazine  and  put  it  out  in  a  book- 
form  as  big  and  imposing  as  a  novel  by 
William  De  Morgan  or  Arnold  Bennett, 
and  sell  it  for  about  as  much.  The  only- 
safe  way  is  to  count  the  number  of  words 
before  purchasing,  but  this  takes  time 
and  keeps  other  customers  waiting  at  the 
book  counter.  Readers  anxious  to  get 
their  money's  worth  will  therefore  appre- 
ciate the  new  feature  of  the  monthly 
Book  Review  Digest  of  Minneapolis  in 
giving  the  cost  per  thousand  words  of  all 
books  as  they  are  published.  From  a 
hasty  calculation  of  recent  numbers  we 
find  that  fiction  is  about  the  cheapest 
form  of  intellectual  fodder  on  the  mar- 
ket ;  we  are  of  course  merely  referring  to 
the  price.  The  current  rate  is  pretty  uni- 
form between  i]/2  and  2  cents  per  thou- 
sand words.  History,  economics,  politics 
and  popular  science  show  more  variation, 
but  average  2  cents  per  thousand.  Re- 
ligion, essays,  biography  and  literary  crit- 
icism run  higher,  2.6  cents  on  the  aver- 
age. Travel  is  more  costly,  even  when 
you  do  it  at  home,  3  cents  a  thousand  and 
often  much  more.  Of  course,  this  is  to 
be  expected,  since  these  books  are  often 
heavily  illustrated,  but  they  are  often  un- 
necessarily padded  out,  too.  Poetry  is 
the  most  expensive  form  of  literature,  to 
the  purchaser  certainly  and  usually  also 
to  the  author.  There  is  no  standard  mar- 
ket rate  and  the  prices  range  anywhere 
from  4  to  15  cents  per  thousand  words. 
Even  at  that  high  price  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  it.  By  careful  perusal  of 
these  monthly  quotations  of  the  price  cur- 
rent for  printed  words  the  economical 
reader  may  cut  down  his  book  bills  con- 
siderably, unless,  of  course,  he  is  partic- 
ular about  what  he  reads  and  takes  into 
consideration  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
If  he  is  we  suggest  that  he  take  into  con- 
sideration The  Independent,  which  sells 
words  hot  off  the  griddle  at  \y2  mills  per 
thousand,  and  a  mill  is  the  tenth  of  a 
cent. 

Bird  Lore  for  August 
Food  for  Birds  gives  an  immensely  use- 
ful list  of  trees  that  can 
be  planted  to  encourage  and  feed  the 
useful  birds.  This  list  includes  the 
Virginia  creeper,  the  bittersweet,  the 
cranberry    and    buckthorn    and    sumach 


and  cornels,  and  the  spice  bush  and  shad 
bush  and  barberry.  These  among  the 
bushes  and  vines.  The  blackberries  and 
elderberries  and  snowberries  and  high- 
bush  cranberry,  as  well  as  the  blueber- 
ries, all  these  feed  the  birds,  and  they 
are  all  useful  in  our  shrubberies  or 
about  our  buildings.  The  wild  grapes 
are  particularly  useful.  Then  we  have 
the  mountain  ash  and  chokeberries  and 
bird  cherries  and  mulberries,  as  well  as 
the  red  bud  and  thorns  and  hazels 
among  our  trees.  Of  herbaceous  plants 
there  are  the  strawberry  and  sunflower 
and  pokeberry  and  wild  buckwheat.  It 
is  well  worth  while  for  our  farmers  to 
know  what  will  serve  as  bird  food,  and 
in  their  trimmings  and  plantings  they 
can  use  many  of  them  for  windbreaks 
and  hedges.  One  of  the  best  hedge 
plants  we  have  is  Tartarian  honeysuckle, 
and  this  makes  one  of  the  best  plants  to 
furnish  bird  food  that  is  known.  We 
hear  from  all  sides  that  the  robins  are 
decreasing.  This  is  due  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  their  migration 
they  are  being  murdered  by  the  thou- 
sands by  sportsmen,  while  other  thou- 
sands are  eaten  by  the  blacks  and  the 
whites  of  the  Southern  States.  Fortu- 
nately, it  takes  l<a  dozen  at  a  meal"  for 
a  hearty  Cracker,  and  he  gets  discour- 
aged in  his  hunt  for  numbers.  Every 
robin  lover  should  count  them  into  his 
family,  and  furnish  food  as  systematic- 
ally as  for  his  cattle  and  dogs.  A  true 
farm  home  is  a  bird  paradise,  where  the 
catbirds  and  thrushes  and  bluebirds  and 
indigo  birds  and  cardinal  birds  will  hap- 
pily make  their  homes.  Then  in  the  fall 
the  seed  eaters  should  be  just  as  wel- 
come, for  they  are  quite  as  useful  in  de- 
stroying the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  We 
should  like  to  waken  up  our  American 
country  home  lovers  to  the  fact  that 
without  birds  the  country  home  cannot 
be  successful,  either  in  orchard  or 
garden. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion brings  out  in  a  bulletin,  but  with 
statistics,  a  fact  perfectly  familiar,  that 
the  percentage  of  graduates  of  our  col- 
leges who  enter  the  ministry  has  greatly 
and  progressively  declined  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  Of  course  it  has,  and 
why  not?     It  is  a  most  favorable  indica- 
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lion  of  general  intelligence,  not  that 
fewer  are  entering  the  ministry,  for  they 
are  not,  but  that  more  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  teachers  and  especially  busi- 
ness men  are  seeking  a  wider  education. 
We  take  no  stock  in  the  complaint  that 
there  are  few  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  theological  seminaries  are  opening 
with  larger  classes.  We  hear  no  com- 
plaint that  there  are  not  pastors  enough 
for  our  too  numerous  churches.  The 
only  fear  is  that,  with  the  louder  call  of 
business  and  other  professions,  the  av- 
erage quality  of  the  ministry  may  fall ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  as  yet,  if  we 
may  trust  the  judgment  of  the  teachers 
in  the  seminaries. 

For  the  sole  representative  in  Congress 
of  the  Socialist  party,  which  he  says  will 
cast  2,000,000  votes  next  November, 
Victor  Berger  is  in  good  spirits  .  The 
two  old  parties,  he  says,  have  no  princi- 
ples and  are  disintegrating.  They  differ 
only  in  words  as  to  the  tariff.  "Tariff 
for  revenue  only"  is,  he  says,  the  "most 
unjust  and  most  stupid  of  all  tariffs,  be- 
cause it  puts  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it" ;  and  then 
the  Democrats  say  they  do  not  wish  fro 
reduce  so  as  to  harm  any  industry,  which 
"makes  the  plank  simply  ridiculous." 
The  candidates  he  dismisses  curtly,  Mr. 
Taft  as  having  "no  executive  ability" ; 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  scatterbrain  who  can 
change  his  principles  any  afternoon ;  and 
Governor  Wilson  as  a  schoolmaster 
whose  published  writings  will  antagonize 
to  him  trade  unionists,  Roman  Catholics, 
immigrants  and  moderate  drinkers.  Only 
the  vSocialist  party  has  a  future. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  throwing  overboard  the  Southern 
negro.  He  does  not  want  his  vote,  for 
what  he  seeks  in  his  present  Southern 
tour  is  to  break  up  the  white  South  and 
get  white  Southern  votes.  Colored 
Southern  votes  would  be  no  aid  to  him. 
So  in  his  vigorous  and  able  address  in 
New  Orleans  he  gave  his  friendly  hear- 
ers to  understand  that  he  sympathized 
wHh  them  in  the  reasons  why  they  had 
allowed  but  one  party,  and  that  the 
Democratic.  But  now,  he  would  have 
them  allow,  the  negro  danger  is  past,  and 


they  can  afford  to  divide  into  two  par- 
ties, two  white  parties.  Hitherto  they 
have  had  to  be  Democrats  to  maintain 
white  supremacy ;  they  now  have  to  no 
more.  Now  they  can  consider  their  own 
interests,  which  are  not  those  of  the 
party  which  would  not  give  protection  to 
Louisiana's  sugar.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants 
no  Southern  negro  votes,  as  he  wanted 
no  Southern  negro  delegates  at  Chicago. 

The  following  is  the  first  of  five  stan- 
zas of  "The  Hymn  of  Armageddon," 
credited  in  The  International  to  George 
S.  Yiereck : 

"Apocalyptic  thunders  roll  out  of  the  crimson 

east : 
The  Day  of  Judgment  is  at  hand,  and  we  shall 

slay  the  Beast. 
What  are  the  seven  heads  of  him,  the  Beast 

that  shall  be  slain  ? 
Sullivan,  Taggart,  Lorimer,  Barnes,   Penrose, 

Murphy,  Crane. 
Into    what    cities    leads    his    trail    in    venom 

steeped  in  gore? 
Ask  Frisco,  ask  Chicago,  mark  New  York  and 

Baltimore. 
Where   shall    we   wage  the   battle,    for   whom 

unsheath  the  sword  ? 
We  stand  at  Armageddon  and  zee  battle  for 

the  Lord! 

And  this  is  supposed  to  be  poetry.  We 
imagine  it  sung  at  the  Roosevelt  meet- 
ings. These  lists  of  names  somehow 
lack  the  rhythm  of  Homer's  catalog  of 
ships. 

It  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  finds  Louisiana  against  the 
negro  in  politics.  It  means  to  keep  him 
out  if  he  can  be  kept  illiterate.  These 
are  the  facts  about  Lafayette  Parish.  It 
has  a  negro  population  of  15,000,  and  it 
has  but  one  public  school  for  negroes. 
( )f  6.273  negroes  over  ten  years  of  age, 
5,387  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Of 
1,742  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
1,487  were  quite  illiterate,  and  252  who 
could  read  very  imperfectly.  There 
were  2,686  children  of  school  age,  and 
only  253  in  the  one  school  in  the  parish, 
what  elsewhere  is  called  a  county.  Such 
a  condition  is  a  burning  disgrace. 

In  his  monthly  leading  political  article 
in  the  North  American  Review,  Colonel 
Harvey,  its  editor,  in  the  October  num- 
ber undertakes  to  show,  or  assert,  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  se- 
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riously  endanger  the  maintenance  of  the 
republic.  One  who  believes  that  the  is- 
sue before  the  people  in  November  is., 
as  he  says,  "Roosevelt  or  the  Republic, " 
does  well  to  publish  the  warning,  if  he 
has  the  journal  to  print  it  in;  but  we  do 
not  see  the  consistency  of  his  language 
in  speaking  of  the  record  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's career  in  the  past.  He  says  of  it, 
"We  are  deterred  from  painting  the  pic- 
ture in  historic  detail  by  a  sense  of 
shame" ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  tell  it 
not  in  detail  and  with  no  sense  of  shame : 

"Roosevelt  was  the  first  President  whose 
chief  personal  characteristic  was  mendacity, 
the  first  to  glory  in  duplicity,  the  first  brag- 
gart, the  first  bully,  the  first  betrayer  of  a 
friend  who  ever  occupied  the  White  House"; 

and  so  on  for  pages.  Is  such  language 
decent?    And  is  the  republic  so  flimsy? 

Mr.  Trissel,  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
Times,  who  is  now  visiting  this  country, 
says  in  an  interview: 

"The  sentiment  in  Porto  Rico  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  citizenship  for  the  island, 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  Statehood." 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  statement, 
which  presents  the  policy  which  we  have 
ever  urged.  We  have  constantly  de- 
clared that  Porto  Rico  must  ultimately 
become  a  State,  but  we  have  had  few  to 
support  us.  Now  Porto  Rico  demands 
citizenship  as  the  first  step.  President 
Taft  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress 
asking  for  it,  and  the  House  voted  it,  but 
the  bill  lay  dormant  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Senator  Lorimer  was  chairman 
and  he  was  busy  with  his  own  defense. 
Now  that  he  is  out  we  trust  the  Senate 
will  do  justice. 

Secretary  Ballinger  left  the  Cabinet 
none  too  soon,  and  at  last  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  his  associates  are  justified  by  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  has  canceled  the  Cunningham 
claims  in  Alaska,  and  says  they  were 
"improperly  allowed."  They  were  a 
fraud  and  a  steal,  and  the  lands  and 
mines  are  saved  for  the  people.  But  for 
such  men  as  Pinchot  and  Brandeis  the 
steal  would  have  been  a  success. 

We  regret  the  action  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Public  Education,  which 
has  sent  word  to  private  schools  whose 


pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School  that  henceforth  their  pupils  will 
not  be  received,  as  the  building  will  not 
accommodate  all  who  apply  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  city.  Then  it  should 
be  enlarged,  or  an  annex  rented.  It  looks 
like  an  unhappy  discrimination,  possibly 
a  religious  one.  If  only  a  limited  num- 
ber can  be  received,  why  not  provide  a 
competitive  examination  ? 

What  modern  China  thinks  of  other 
countries  may  perhaps  be  judged  from 
the  decision  to  send  sixty-two  students 
abroad  to  study  separate  subjects  Of 
these  eight  are  to  study  naval  matters  in 
England,  eight  military  matters  in  Ger- 
many, twenty  mineralogy  in  Belgium,  ten 
industry  in  the  United  States,  eight  law 
in  France,  and  eight  mathematics  in 
Italy. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says : 

"Altho  Louisiana  is  stanchly  Democratic, 
she  cannot  for  an  instant  contemplate  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  or  even  its  re- 
vision, without  serious  alarm.  The  sugar  in- 
dustry in  this  State  has  grown  up  under  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  tariff  for  several 
generations.  .  .  .  The  constant  agitation  of 
the  matter  is  therefore  extremely  harmful  and 
President  Taft  was  eminently  wise  in  holding 
that  all  tariff  problems  should  be  eliminated 
from  politics." 

What  is  a  Democrat  anyhow  ? 

The    International    Workers    of    the 

World,    the    radical,    syndicalist    body, 

have  a  song-book  of  whose  poetry  and 

spirit  the  following  is  a  sample: 

"Long-haired  preachers  come  out  every  night, 

Try  to  tell  you  what's  wrong  and  what's  right, 

But  when  asked  how  about  something  to  eat, 

They  will  answer  with  voices  so  sweet :, 

You  will  eat  by  and  by 

In  that  glorious  land  above  the  sky. 

Work  and  pray,  live  on  hay, 

You'll  get  pie  in  the  sky  when  you  die." 

Somehow  they  manage  to  sing  it. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Tertiary  period 
produced  such  an  extraordinary  number 
of  enormous  animals?  It  was  because 
of  the  superabundance  of  food  for  them. 
Well-fed  races  grow  large;  ill-fed  races 
or  communities  are  small.  Children 
stinted  in  food  will  be  stunted  in  growth. 
Having  learned  this,  Germany  gives  a 
hearty  meal  to  her  school  children. 
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The   Middleman's    Profit 

In  The  Independent  of  August  8 
last,  discussing  the  expense  element  in- 
cident to  the  transaction  of  the  fire 
insurance  business,  quoting  the  official 
figures  compiled  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York  for  191 1,  which 
show  that  the  middlemen  received  during 
that  year  a  sum  equal  to  23.1  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  handled,  we  stated  that  it 
was  unreasonable  this  service  should  ab- 
sorb 23  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the  pre- 
mium paid  by  the  buyers  of  the  protec- 
tion, and  that  in  this  feature  of  the  mat- 
ter there  was  much  room  for  reform. 
Our  view  of  the  situation  has  challenged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Russell  M.  L.  Car- 
son, secretary  of  the  insurance,  real 
estate  and  investment  firm  of  Charles  H. 
Carson  Company,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
As  a  local  fire  insurance  agent,  Mr.  Car- 
son admittedly  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  discussed 
in  our  article,  and  his  opinions  are  both 
interesting  and  valuable.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  because  we  desire  to  present  his 
views  in  full,  we  print  his  letter  without 
abridgement,  reserving  for  next  week's 
issue  such  consideration  as  we  purpose 
giving  it.     Mr.  Carson's  letter   follows : 

"Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  Review, 
a  weekly  insurance  and  finance  journal  pub- 
lished by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,  which  presents  the  other 
side  of  the  question  discussed  in  the  August 
8,  1912,  number  of  The  Independent  under 
the  heading  'Expense  Factor  In  Fire  Insur- 
ance,' with  which  T  disagreed  mentally  on  a 
number  of  its  conclusions  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing and  which  was  recalled  to-  mind  when  I 
saw  Mr.  Kiernan's  statement  in  the  Review. 
As  a  subscriber  and  interested  reader  of  the 
Independent  I  venture  to  call  my  own  opin- 
ions to  your  attention. 

"Your  article  stated  that  by  buying  insurance 
direct  from  the  companies  the  public  could 
save  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  present 
cost.  Such  a  conclus'pn  can  onlv  be  arrived 
at  from  a  theory  that  the  only  function  of  an 
agent  is  to  issue  policies,  collect  the  premiums 
and  pocket  the  profits.  Those  arc  among  the 
duties  of  every  agent,  hut  if  his  duty  ("direct- 
ly to  his  companies  and  indirectly  to  the  pub- 
lic) ended  there  he  would  write  a  policy  for 
every  application  and  if  possible  insure  to  the 
limit  and  beyond,  with  a  resulting  increase  of 
loss  ratio  to  his  companies  and  increase  of 
rates  to  the  public  Ffow  much  better  t.'T 
w«>uld  a  company  writing  Business  over  the 
entire  United  States  be.  if  it  bad  no  agents 
t"    iudge   the   moral    and    physical    hazards    of 


the. risks  it  was  writing,  than  if  it  had  agents 
with  such  a  limited  idea  of  their  duties?  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  insur- 
ance agents  of  today  is  to  so  carefully  select 
the  business  that  he  is  turning  in  to  his  com- 
panies that  no  assured,  particularly  if  of  ques- 
tionable honesty  or  reputation,  can  have  an 
object  from  an  insurance  standpoint  to  wish 
his  property  to  burn.  Without  the  agent  as 
a  watch  dog  over  the  loss  ratio,  rates  must 
go  up,  not  come  down. 

"Secondly,  would  it  not  be  impossible  for 
the  average  business  man  to  give  the  time 
necessary  to  master  all  the  details  of  the  in- 
surance business  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  competently  place  his  business,  with  a 
company  many  miles  away  which  had  no  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  should 
be  provided  for.  The  writer  has  been  in  this 
business  for  ten  years  and  he  is,  after  having 
given  most  of  his  time  to  that  subject  for  that 
period,  learning  things  every  year  that  he  had 
not  known  before.  If  the  writer  of  your 
article  had  ever  worked  in  an  insurance  office 
and  tried  to  arrange  with  a  customer  by  mail 
the  placing  of  a  line  that  had  an  unusual  feat- 
ure or  two,  he  never  would  have  written  as 
he  did. 

"In  regard  to  rates  of  commission,  our 
agency  is  in  a  city  of  about  17,000  population 
and  we  write  business  outside  in  a  territory 
bounded  by  a  limit  of  about  sixty  miles  from 
home.  By  using  an  automobile  we  can  keep 
in  close  touch  with  that  size  field.  We  re- 
ceive from  our  companies  a  graded  commis- 
sion of  fifteen  per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Our  average  monthly 
commission  has  never  exceeded  .1966  and  has 
not  fallen  below  .1809  as  far  as  my  records  at 
hand  go.  Our  business  is  an  average  busi- 
ness and  our  commission  scale  the  same  as  is 
generally  paid  in  New  York  State  except  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  After  office  rent, 
clerk  hire,  automobile  expense  and  the  many 
expenses  incidental  to  the  business  are  paid, 
we  are  lucky  if  ten  per  cent,  is  left  to  us,  and 
ten  per  cent,  is  little  more  than  a  living  wage. 
There  are  mighty  few  agents  in  New  York- 
State  who  are  averaging  twenty-three  per 
cent,  in  commissions  and  even  with  those 
who  do  get  it  it  does  not  represent  twenty- 
three  cents  on  the  dollar  going  to  the  pockets 
of  the  middlemen,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
agency,  and  they  are  heavy,  have  to  come  out. 
I  do  not  believe  commissions  can  be  reduced 
to  any  extent  without  driving  the  better  class 
of  agents  out  of  the  business.  And  if  the 
better  agents  are  driven  out  the  increased  loss 
ratio  and  resultant  rate  increase  will  cause 
the  public  to  pay  more  for  its  insurance  than 
it  pays  with  the  present  rate  of  compensation 
to  agents.  I  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Kiernan's 
statements  and  believe  ydu  will  find  the  righl 
is  on  his  side  of  the  question,  namely,  thai 
the  value  of  an  agent's  services  should  I-- 
measured  in  a  large  decree  by  the  costs  which 
that  agent  has  to  meel  in  order  to  give  the  re 
quired  scrv 

Russi  it    M    L  Carson." 
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Bond  Investments 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury— almost,  in  fact,  since  there  have 
been  railroads — bonds  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  railway  property  have  been  the 
leading  form  of  investment  security. 
Government  bonds,  municipal  bonds, 
bonds  issued  by  public  service  corpora- 
tions— by  these  and  a  number  of  other 
different  kinds  of  securities  the  invest- 
ment leadership  of  railroad  mortgage 
bonds  has  at  various  times  been  chal- 
lenged. But  no  less  today  than  ever  is 
the  railroad  bond  the  standard  security, 
the  backlog  of  the  public's  investment  in 
corporate  securities. 

We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  times  when  the  leadership  of  the 
four  per  cent,  railroad  bond  is  being 
challenged.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  and  investors  are  demanding  a  higher 
rate  of  income  from  the  securities  they 
buy.  The  old,  solid,  first-mortgage  rail- 
road bond  yielding  only  a  little  more 
than  four  per  cent,  was  all  very  well,  we 
are  told,  when  the  dollar  went  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  further  than  it  goes  at 
present.  But  now  that  prices  have  risen 
so,  the  argument  runs,  it  is  different. 
Investors  have  got  to  have  something 
which  will  yield  them  a  better  rate  of 
income.  The  old-fashioned  first  mort- 
gage railroad  bond  will  no  longer  do.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  its  time,  but  it  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.     Its  day  is  past. 

Look  at  the  way  prices  of  securities 
of  this  class  have  been  declining,  say  the 
advocates  of  this  theory.  Take  the  aver- 
age of  twenty  or  twenty-five  representa- 
tive issues  and  compare  it  with  the  prices 
of  these  same  bonds  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  What  is  found?  A  decline  of  just 
about  as  many  points — an  average  de- 
cline of  fully  a  point  a  year. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  investors' 
selling  of  high-grade  railroad  bonds, 
forced  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
has  resulted  in  materially  lowering"  the 
price-level  of  issues  of  this  sort.  Tt  is 
rjuite  true  that  thousands  of  investors  all 
over  the  country  are  straying  from  the 
way  of  the  four  per  ^ent.  bond  and  are 
putting  their  money  into  all  sorts  of  se- 
curities vieldm""  much  higher  rates  of 
income.     But  that  in  itself  by  no  means 


proves  that  the  day  of  the  four  per  cent, 
bond  is  over.  We  have  had  these  same 
selling'  movements  before,  with  the  same 
effect  on  prices.  In  the  past  this  effect 
has  always  been  temporary  and  followed 
by  recovery.  Is  there  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  will  be  the  case  this  time? 

There  is,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  amount  of 
bonds  of  this  sort  is  limited,  not  many 
railroads  being  in  a  position  to  issue 
them.  Additions  to  the  amount  outstand- 
ing are  very  moderate — less,  probably, 
than  the  amount  of  those  which  come 
due  each  year  and  are  paid  off. 

The  demand  for  bonds  of  this  kind, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  investors  to 
buy  them,  steadily  on  the  increase.  They 
fulfill  an  investment  function — that  of  a 
backlog — as  no  other  security  can  fulfill 
it.  They  are  needed  by  business  houses 
having  accumulated  profits,  by  banks, 
trust  companies  and  other  institutions— 
and  on  an  increasingly  large  scale.  Buy- 
ing from  these  sources  is  in  far  larger 
volume  than  it  used  to  be.  And  it  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

For  the  time  being,  selling  by  individ- 
ual investors  has  nullified  this  influence 
so  completely  as  to  cause  a  good  manv 
people  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
operative  at  all.  Under  the  surface, 
however,  absorption  of  the  limited  float- 
ing supply  of  bonds  of  this  sort  is  stead- 
ily going  on.  Some  day  the  individual 
investor  will  wake  up  to  this  fact  and 
decide  to  hold  on  to  his  old-fashioned 
bonds  a  while  longer.  And  that  will  be 
when  the  scarcity  will  become  apparent 
and  the  recovery  will  begin. 

...  .It  has  been  decided  that  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company's  line  from  Boston  to  Provi- 
dence shall  be  fitted  with  electric  nower 
and  four-tracked  without  delav.  Proba- 
blv  the  work  will  be  finished  next  year. 
All  grade  crossings  will  be  eliminated. 

.  .  .  .Our  exports  of  sewing  machines 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  about 
$to.ooo,ooo.  Exports  of  such  machines 
since  tqoo  have  amounted  to  $Soooo.- 
oo.  Nearly  half  of  them  are  sold  in 
Europe. 
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Theodore  Roose- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Testifies      Velt  was  on  Oc- 
tober 4  a  witness 
before  the  Senatorial  committee  investi- 
gating campaign  contributions.      He  de- 
nied that  he  asked  the  late  E.  H.  Harri- 
man   to   raise   money   for   the   party   in 
1904;  denied  that  he  knew  until  October 
3  that  Standard  Oil  money  had  been  con- 
tributed in  that  year,  and  denied  prior 
knowledge   of   contributions  by   Messrs. 
Gould  and  Morgan.      Messrs.  Roosevelt 
and  McHarof  both  denied  that  the  latter 
was  sent  South  this  year  to  buy  up  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  convention.    Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  for  Harriman  and  Mor- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1904,  he  said,  but  not 
to  discuss  politics.     The  contribution  by 
Mr.  Frick  he  knew  about,  but  that  did 
not  disturb  him.     Nor  did  he  regard  Mr. 
Morgan's  $150,000  as  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  $1  sent  to  him  this  year  by 
a  veteran  in  a  soldiers'  home.     Mr.  Har- 
riman came  to  him  in   1904  to  ask  his 
help  in  New  York ;  he  had  never  asked 
favors  of  the  railway  man.     Mr.  Roose- 
velt testified  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon. 
Certain  points  in  the  ex-President's  testi- 
mony were  corroborated  by  his   former 
secretary,  William  Loeb,  Jr.      He  read  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  from  Oyster  Bay 
to    Mr.    Sheldon,    Republican    treasurer, 
on  September  21,  1908,  advising  against 
accepting  contributions   from  Mr.  Arch- 
bold   or   Mr.    1  larriman    to     Mr.   Taft's 
campaign.       When    asked    by     Senator 
Paynter  whether,  as  a  "practical"  man. 
he  did  not  think  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions  by  corporations   to   his   own    1904 
campaign  were  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  corporations- would  receive 


favors,  Mr.  Roosevelt  elicited  applause 
by  replying: 

"As  a  practical  man  of  high  ideals,  who  has 
always  endeavored  to  put  his  high  ideals  into 
practice,  I  think  any  man  who  would  believe 
that  he  would  get  any  consideration  from 
making  any  contribution  to  me  was  either  a 
crook  or  a  fool." 

Senator  Dixon  having  complained  that 
the  investigation  in  progress  is  unfair  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, with  greater  mildness  than  Dixon, 
repeated  the  complaint.  He  should  have 
been  called  sooner,  he  said,  and  not  thirty 
days  before  election.  It  happens  that 
the  chairman  af  the  investigating  com- 
mittee— Senator  Moses  Clapp — is  him- 
self a  Roosevelt  supporter.  The  Roose- 
velt press  regards  the  hearing  as  a  "mag- 
nificent vindication."  The  New  York 
Press,  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Mun- 
sey,  says : 

"Roosevelt  prepared  his  alibis  as  he  went 
along,  so  that  when  the  time  came  he  could 
show  that  he  had  ordered  the  return  of  any 
protection  money  he  knew  about." 

The  former  treasurer 
More  About  1904     of  the  Republican  Na- 

t  i  o  n  a  1  Committee, 
George  R.  Sheldon,  testified  last  week 
that  corporations  contributed  72>TA  Pcr 
cent,  of  the  Republican  campaign  fund  in 
1904.  This  fund  amounted  to  $3,500,- 
000.  The  Standard  Oil  gave  $103,000; 
(ieorge  J.  Gould  the  same  amount;  the 
Steel  Corporation  $10,000.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan subscribed  $100,000,  but  later  added 
$50,000,  which  he  thought  was  spent 
wholly  or  largely  in  New  York,  as  a  part 
of  the  $240,000  which  Mr.  I  larriman 
raised,  a  week-  before  election,  I  larriman 
himself  giving  850,000.  "There  was  no 
limit    to   the    amount    they    would    take  " 
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said  Mr.  Morgan,  smiling.  The  banker 
also  stated  that  his  money  had  never  been 
declined  by  a  political  organization.  In 
1908  he  gave  $20,000  to  tiie  Republican 
fund. 

This  Year's       On  October    1    the  Clapp 


Expenditures 


Committee  of  the  Senate 


learned  that  over  $325,000 
was  spent  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pre-con- 
vention  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  County  alone.  The  national 
organization  spent  $143,999  more-  No 
figures  are  available  for  many  States. 
William  Flinn  has  spent  at  least  $144,308 
on  politics  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  Mr.  Perkins's  pre-convention 
contribution  was  $37,500.  Mr.  Munsey 
follows  with  $33,000;  Dan  Hanna  with 
$25,000.  Other  names  on  the  list  are 
Oscar  Straus,  Progressive  nominee  for 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  Richard  R. 
Quay,  son  of  the  late  boss.  Mr.  Flinn 
intimated  that  the  sums  disbursed  this 
year  in  Pennsylvania  were,  smaller  than 
in  earlier  years.  He  said  that  he  and 
Senator  Oliver  spent  $110,000  in  the 
1906  State  campaign,  and  told  how  he 
had  developed  from  a  Republican  ma- 
chine man  into  a  Progressive  leader ;  he 
had  seen  a  great  light.  Senator  Pome- 
rene,  of  Ohio,  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  committee,  then  introduced  into  the 
evidence  a  document  which  the  Pitts- 
burgh leader  acknowledged :  a  proposed 
agreement  with  the  late  Senator  Quay  by 
which  he  handed  over  his  Congressmen 
and  Alleghany  County  State  legislators 
in  exchange  for  Quay's  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  Flinn's  interests  as  a  municipal 
contractor.  Mr.  Flinn  said  that  he  had 
devised  the  contract  as  a  "gold  brick": 
he  had  not  intended  to  keep  to  his  bar- 
gain.   Testimony    in    regard    to    the 

campaign  funds  was  offered  by  Elon  H. 
Hooker,  treasurer  of  the  Progressive 
party.  He  alleged  that  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane,  of  Chicago  (once  nominated  by 
Mr.  Taft  as  Minister  to  China,  but  re- 
called), had  contributed  $70,000  each  to 
the  campaign  treasuries  of  Senator  La 
Follette  and  Woodrow  Wilson  when  they 
were  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  Mr.  Crane  says  that  the 
amounts  were  $20,000  each.  Mr.  Crane 
is  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.      Senator    Dixon    says    that 


Frederic  C.  Penfield,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  $46,000  to  the  Wilson  fund,  but 
Mr.  Penfield  swears  that  the  amount  was 
actually  $1,000. 

Governor  Wilson  was 
The  Campaign     given  a  hearty  reception 

at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  neighbors.  "It  was  Mr.  Bryan 
who  set  us  free,"  he  said.  Mr.  Bryan 
on  his  part  praised  the  courage,  integrity 
and  intelligence  of  the  Governor.  The 
ex-candidate  declares  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  losing  ground :  "The  people  are 
getting  acquainted  with  the  movement 
he  represents.  Voters  are  beginning  to 
understand  what  turned  the  tide  in  1896 

and  1900." Before  going  to  Lincoln, 

Governor  Wilson  spent  thirty  hours  in 
Indiana.  There  was  a  show  of  popular 
approVal,  tho  the  State  is  nominally  Re- 
publican. Governor  Wilson  attacked  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  having  permitted,  as  Presi- 
dent, a  growth  of  monopoly  "upon  a 
scale  never  before  dreamed  of."  The 
leader  who  proposes  to  be  the  emanci- 
pator is,  therefore,  he  said,  "a  man  who 
has  been  tried  in  this  very  matter  and 


The  meeting  of  President  Taft  and  Governor 
Wilson  in  Boston  was  an  example,  a  lesson 
and  a  credit  to  both  men. 
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found  wanting."  In  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion town,  Gary,  before  an  audience 
made  up  of  employees  of  steel  works, 
the  nominee  denounced  the  trust's  meth- 
ods   and    its   alleged   alliance    with    Mr. 

Roosevelt. At    Pueblo,    Col.,    on    the 

7th,  Governor  Wilson  charged  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  ''is  behind  the  third 
party  program  in  regard  to  regulation 
of  trusts." Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at- 
tacked the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice- 
President,  Governor  Marshall,  of  Indi- 
ana, as  a  "representative  of  the  Taggart 
machine,"  and  compared  the  latter  with 
Tammany.  Governor  Marshall  pointed, 
in  reply,  to  his  defeat  of  Taggart  in  the 
Senatorial  contest  two  years  ago.  Later 
he  attacked  the  Roosevelt  platform  as 
stand-pat  Republicanism  at  one  end  and 
Socialism   at   the   other,    ''and   the   only 

good   things    in  "it   are    Socialistic." 

Senator  La  Follette,  in  his  magazine, 
complains  that  he  was  used  as  a  stalking- 
horse  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — for  the  purpose 
of  testing  Mr.  Taft's  popularity — and 
then  pushed  aside.  He  charges  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "smeared  the  issue"  and 
"caught  the  imagination  of  the  younger 
men  by  his  dash  and  mock  heroics." 
"Taft  co-operated  with  Cannon  and 
Aldrich  on  legislation ;  Roosevelt  co- 
operated with  Cannon  and  Aldrich."  He 
points  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "long  silence" 
as  President  on  progressive  issues  "at  a 
time  when  his  support  would  have  been 
a  tremendous  gain."  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette praises  Governor  Wilson's  recent 
course  in  righting  and  defeating  Smith 
for  the  New  Jersey  Senatorship.  Wil- 
son's course  and  pronouncement  ring 
true,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  man. 
-Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  published  a  long  reply  to  Dr. 
Eliot's  letter  in  favor  of  Wilson,  sum- 
marized last  week.  Professor  Hart 
favors  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  does  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  Dr.  Wiley  explained  last 
week  why  he  supports  the  Democrat.  He 
denounces  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  atti- 
tude toward  the  food  and  drugs  act  of 
1906. 

Documents  published 
Oil  Trust  Letters     by   Mr.   Hearst  in  one 

of  his  magazines  and 
alleged  to  have  been  reproduced  from 
letters  exchanged  by  John  D.  Archbold, 


president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  various  politicians,  are  branded  for- 
geries by  a  contributor  to  Collier's.  A 
statement  by  the  head  of  the  firm  which 
manufactured  the  typewriter  upon  which 
the  letters  to  Senators  Hanna,  Quay  and 
Penrose  and  General  Grosvenor  were 
written,  declares  that  the  machine  in 
question  was  not  yet  upon  the  market  at 
the  dates  given  in  the  alleged  letters.  A 
member  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  office 
now  explains  that  the  letters  were  repro- 
duced, not  from  the  originals,  but  from 
copies.  This  was  done  because  the  origi- 
nals were  somewhat  dim,  he  adds.  The 
Collier's  article  demonstrates  that  the 
signatures  and  official  headings  were  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  new  sheets  of  paper 
and  that  all  Mr.  Archbold's  alleged  sig- 
natures are  reproduced  or  traced  from 
the  same  signature.  Mr.  Hearst  is  now 
in  London.  Mr.  Brisbane,  editor  of  his 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  says  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter  "and  does 
not  wish  to  know  anything." 

The  Democratic  nominee 
Various  Items      for     Governor    of    New 

York,  William  Sulzer, 
Congressional  representative  of  an  East 
Side  district  in  New  York  City,  is  en- 
dorsed by  Governor  Wilson  as  honest 
and  independent,  and  will  not  be  opposed 
by  the  Empire  State  Democracy,  the  anti- 
Tammany  Democratic  organization.  The 
Independence  League  will  support  Oscar 
Straus,  the    Progressive    party  nominee. 

The    executive     committee    of    the 

Democratic  party  in  South  Carolina  finds 
the  evidences  of  fraud  in  the  primary 
election  of  August  7  insufficient  to  vitiate 
the  choice  of  Governor  C.  L.  Blease  as  a 
candidate  for  renomination. Lieuten- 
ant D.  P.  Morrison  was  killed  and  eight 
men  injured  by  an  explosion  aboard  the 
torpedo  boat  destroyer  "Walke,"  at 
Newport,  on  October  1. On  Octo- 
ber 3  a  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  express  was  derailed 
near  Westport,  Conn.  Nine  lives  were 
lost  and  many  persons  received  minor 
injuries  or  shock.  The  accident  is  not 
unlike  that  which  occurred  to  the  Fed- 
eral express  on  the  Fairfield  viaduct,  east 
of  Westport,  on  July  II,  1911,  when 
fourteen  lives  were  lost.  It  is  said  that 
the  engineer,  who  had   served   the   line 
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twenty-seven  years,  ignored  signals  and 
was  responsible  for  the  accident,  which 
cost  his  own  life.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  investigate.  Af- 
ter the  derailment,  the  wooden  cars  still 
used  by  this  railway  company  took  fire 
and  burned. 

Striking  trainmen  of  the  Georgia 
Labor     Railroad   have   agreed,   with  the 

officials  of  the  line,  to  sub- 
mit their  case  to  mediation  under 
the  Erdman  act.  Traffic  has  been 
resumed,  but  rioting  has  not  altogether 

ceased. The  35,000  employees  of  the 

Nevada  Consolidated  [Copper]  Min- 
ing Company,  of  Ely,  Nev.,  struck  on  the 
3d,  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  and 

other  concessions. Fear  of  organized 

labor  is  apparently  the  explanation  of  the 
reluctance  of  talesmen  to  sit  on  the  jury 
which  will  try  the  ironworkers  accused 
of  dynamiting:,  on  trial  at  Indianapolis. 
Almost  as  great  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  getting  a  jury  as  in  the  case 
of  the  International  Workers  accused  of 


murder  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  Three  of 
the  fifty-four  defendants  were  summarily 
discharged  on  October  1.  This  was  for 
lack  of  evidence.  Ortie  E.  McManigal, 
the  informer,  has  pleaded  guilty.  The 
prosecution  aimed  at  establishing  the 
guilt  of  those  who  conspired  with  the 
McNamaras  in  the  series  of  nitroglycer- 
ine explosions  of  which  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building  wrecking"  was  one.  The 
United  States  district  attorney  charges 
that,  five  days  after  the  newspaper  plant 
wras  blown  up  in  October,  19 10,  a  plot 
was  considered  by  the  McNamaras  to 
cause  a  like  explosion  in  an  Eastern  city 
— "to  make  'em  sit  up." 

On  September  30 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua     the  United  States 

consented  to  the 
shipping  of  a  force  of  Mexican  troops 
from  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  to  Del  Rio  and 
Marathon  in  the  same  State — about  90 
miles.  The  Mexicans  were  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  rebels.  Objections  were 
made,  however,  by  Governor  Colquitt,  of 


JOSEPH  J.  ETTOR  AND  ARTURO  GIOVANNITTI 
An  examination  of  a  venire  of  350  tal?smen  has  yielded  only  four  jurors  for  the  trial  of  Ettor  and  Giovan- 
nitti  at  Salem,  Mass.  Fear  of  the  friends  of  the  defendants  has  led  many  of  the  talesmen  to  declare  them- 
selves biased,  or  opposed  to  the  death  penalty.  A  new  panel  will  be  sifted  on  the  14th.  The  two  organizers 
for  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  charged  with  complicity  with  the  murder  of  a  woman  last  Janu- 
ary in  strike  riots  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  A  third  defendant  is  Josef  Caruso.  Demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
prisoners  were  made  last  week  in  four  cities  in  New  England,  and  were  attended  by  violence.  One  of  the 
agitators  at  Lawrence  prophesied  that  the  Industrial  Workers  would  march  to  Salem,  storm  the  jail  and  try  to 
rescue  the  prisoners,  if  found  guilty.  Demonstrations  in  favor  of  them  have  occurred  at  Florence,  Ferrara, 
Asoli,    Picerno   and   other   Italian   cities. 
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Texas.  The  soldiers,  who  detrained  at 
Marathon,  would  have  marched  70  miles 
across  Texas  before  reaching  the  border. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  United  States 
that  Mexico  should  therefore  send  the 
whole  force  to  Del  Rio.  On  the  3d  a 
fight  between  Mexican  Federals  under 
General  Blanco  and  some  200  rebel  raid- 
ers occurred  on  the  ranch  near  Badicora, 
in  Chihuahua,  belonging  to  W.  R.  Hearst. 
Twenty-six  were  killed.  The  rebels  in 
Southern  Mexico  are  using  dynamite 
freely,  it  is  said,  and  interrupting  com- 
munication.  United     States     marines 

commanded  by  Col.  Joseph  H.  Pendleton 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Nicaraguan 
followers  of  the  rebel  Zeledon  on  the  4th, 
near  Massaya.  The  rebel  leader  was 
killed,  with  over  100  of  his  men;  200 
rebels  were  wounded.  Four  Americans 
were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Other 
clashes  have  occurred  at  Barranca  and 
Chichigalpa ;  several  Americans  were 
wounded  and  some  sixty  or  seventy 
rebels  killed.  The  insurgents  last  strong- 
hold, the  town  of  Leon,  has  fallen. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
The  Islands      United    States    marines 

have  been  despatched  to 
Santo  Domingo,  where  revolutionists 
recently  seized  the  custom  houses  on  the 
Haytian  frontier.  The  collection  of  cus- 
toms revenue  is  supervised  and  controlled 
by  representatives  of  our  Government. 
Apparently,  the  revolution  has  been  pro- 
moted by  a  junta  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  interest  of  General  Horatio  Vasquez, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Caceres,  who  was  assassinated 
a  few  months  ago.  After  the  death  of 
Caceres,  Vasquez  sought  the  Presidency. 
When  Euladio  Victoria  was  elected,  he 
left  the  country. The  Cuban  Govern- 
ment's financial  condition  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  More  than  $r2,ooo,ooo  is  due 
to  contractors  for  public  work.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Senor  Quiros, 
says,  however,  that  the  bills  will  be  duly 
paid.  The  Speyer  loan  of  $16,500,000 
has  been  spent,  but  the  sewage  plant 
and  paving  of  Havana,  for  which 
the  loan  was  authorized,  are  far  from 
completed.  The  Government  faces  a  grave 
crisis,  and  this,  just  as  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion draws  near. The  trial  of  Enrique 

Maza,  who  assaulted  Hugh  S.  Gib- 
son,   United     States    charge    d'affaires, 


in  Havana,  will  soon  take  place.  The 
prosecutor  asks  that  Maza  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  four  years.  On 
September  19  Mr.  Gibson  was  ordered 
transferred  to  the  legation  at  Brussels. 
He  will  not  leave  Havana  before  No- 
vember 1.  From  Washington  it  is  re- 
ported that    the    transfer  is  "a  distinct 

promotion." It      is      expected      that 

Secretary  Fisher,  having  conducted 
an  investigation  in  Honolulu,  will 
recommend  that  the  Hawaiian  or- 
ganic act  be  so  amended  that  it  will  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  a  Governor  from 
the  States.  At  a  recent  hearing  he  asked 
several  prominent  men  whether  a  candi- 
date otherwise  qualified,  but  not  affiliated 
with  the  sugar  or  other  powerful  inter- 
ests, could  be  found  in  the  islands,  and 
the  answers  were  in  the  negative.  The 
inquiry  relates  in  part  to  charges  against 

Governor    Frear. In    the    last    fiscal 

year,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pines made  a  new  high  record.  Exports 
were  $50,219,836,  and  imports  $54,549,- 
980,  each  of  these  sums  being  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  best  record  made 
before  American  occupation,  while  the 
total  exceeds  that  of  191 1  by  25  per  cent. 
The  leading  exports  were  copra,  $16,- 
514.749;  hemp,  $16,283,310;  sugar,  $10,- 
400,000;  tobacco,  $4,595,000. 

Projects  for  the  sanitary 
South  America  improvement  of  Guaya- 
quil are  under  considera- 
tion in  Ecuador's  Congress.  The  news- 
papers urge  the  Government  to  reject 
proposals  made  by  Americans,  saying 
that  acceptance  of  them  would  endanger 
the  nation's  integrity.  Preparations  were 
made  for  a  mass  meeting  in  Guayaquil, 
to  protest  against  the  acceptance  of 
American  bids,  but  the  meeting  was  not 
held,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
police.  The  Government  suffers  in  pub- 
lic estimation  because  of  a  prevailing  im- 
pression that  it  regards  the  American 
bids  with  favor. On  the  25th  the  re- 
tiring President  of  Peru,  Senor  Leguia, 
was  mobbed,  and  greeted  with  shouts: 
"You  should  be  going  to  jail,  not  home !" 
He  is  succeeded  as  President  by  Guiller- 

mo  P)illinghurst. Peru's  Congress  has 

approved  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  offenses  in  the  Putumayo 
rubber  district.     The  resolution  also  calls 
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for  an  investigation  and  for  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  A  Peruvian  residing  in 
Barbados  has  been  indicted  there  for 
murder  committed  in  Putumayo.  Peru's 
Senate  has  voted  for  an  internal  loan  of 
$50,000,000,  to  be  used  for  the  national 

defense. Brazil's      Government      has 

given  to  a  German  syndicate  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  Santa  Cata- 
rina  railroad,  600  miles  long,  with  har- 
bor and  land  concessions.  Uruguay's 
Government  is  negotiating  with  the  Far- 
quahar  British  syndicate  for  a  new  rail- 


™,     —      U1  iurkey  is  threatened  by 

The  Trouble  in  r.       ,     ,,      ,     r      J 

.,     -d  „  a  combined  attack  from 

the  Balkans  .*         r  ,. 

the     four     surrounding 

kingdoms.  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montene- 
gro and  Greece  have  mobilized  their 
troops  and  Turkey  is  taking  the  same 
action.  In  all  five  of  these  countries  the 
war  spirit  has  reached  a  high  pitch,  and 
the  European  Powers  plan  to  intervene 
in  order  to  prevent  an  outbreak. 
The  Powers  disapprove  of  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  four  kingdoms,  the  scope 
of     whose     agreement     is     not     known 
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road  that  will  reduce  the  time  of  passage 
from  Montevideo  to  Rio  Janeiro  bv 
thirty-six  hours. Peace  has  been  re- 
stored in  Para  by  an  agreement  of  the 
factions,  and  the   Brazilian   Government 

has   withdrawn  the   Federal   troops. 

Tariff  reciprocity  with  this  country  is 
suggested  by  bills,  introduced  in  Argen- 
tina's Congress,  which  the  Government 
will  support  if  concessions  are  made  at 
Washington.  The  bills  provide  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  American  ma- 
chinery, petroleum  and  other  products. 


to  the  public,  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  will  press  for  radical  reforms  in 
Macedonia ;  nothing  less  than  local  self- 
government  for  each  of  the  Macedonian 
provinces  (vilayets),  under  a  foreign 
Christian  governor  appointed  by  the 
Powers.  This  demand  is  based  upon 
Article  XXIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
to  which  the  Balkan  States  owe  their  ex- 
istence. This  Article  stipulates  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  shall  carry  out  in  Crete 
the  reforms  promised  after  the  Cretan 
insurrection  of  1866-68,  and  then  adds : 
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'Similar  laws  adapted  to  local  requirement, 
except  as  regards  the  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion granted  to  Crete,  shall  also  be  introduced 
into  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  for 
which  no  special  organization  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  present  treaty. 

"The  Sublime  Porte  shall  depute  special 
commissions,  in  which  the  native  element  shall 
be  largely  represented,  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  new  laws  in  each  province.  The  schemes 
of  organization  resulting  from  these  labors 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  which,  before  promulgating  the 
acts  for  putting  them  into  force,  shall  consult 
the  European  commission  instituted  for  East- 
ern Rumelia." 

This  clause,  like  many  others  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  has  proved  a  dead  letter. 
Crete,  under  the  control  of  the  Powers, 
has  become  virtually  independent,  altho 
still  prevented  from  accomplishing  its 
ardent  desire  for  annexation  to  Greece. 
But  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Powers  to  exercise  a  similar  authority 
over  Macedonia,  altho  from  time  to  time, 
when  evidences  of  tyranny  and  discon- 
tent became  too  rank,  pressure  has  been 
brought  upon  the  Ottoman  Government 
to  introduce  administrative  reforms,  but 
these  have  done  little  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  the  opprest  and  turbulent  inhabit- 
ants. Much  was  hoped  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  reorganization  of  the  Mace- 
donian gendarmerie  under  an  Italian 
officer,  but  this  was  not  successful,  and 
the  Young  Turks,  for  all  their  good 
resolutions,  do  not  seem  to  have  mate- 
rially improved  upon  the  administration 
of  Abdul  Hamid.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  the  Powers  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  plans  proposed  by  Count 
Bechtold,  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  the  ''decentralization"  of 
government  in  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey.  The  Balkan  States,  however, 
are  manifestly  determined  not  to  wait 
for  the  slow  operations  of  diplomacy  and 
have  resorted  to  what  in  labor  circles  is 
euphemistically  alluded  to  as  ''direct 
action."  Now  realizing  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  forcible  interference,  France 
has  called  upon  the  Powers  to  unite  in 
holding  the  Balkan  states  in  check,  upon 
the  assurance  of  enforcing  upon  Turkey 
an  effective  policy  of  Macedonian  re- 
form. This  action,  according  to  the 
French  plan,  is  to  be  carried  out  either 
by  all  the  great  Powers  in  concert  or  by 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  together  in 
the  name  of  the  Powers.     M.   Sazonoff. 


the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  who  has 
been  last  week  in  consultation  with  King 
George  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Bal- 
moral, is  now  in  Paris,  with  President 
Fallieres  and  M.  Poincare,  the  French 
Premier,  so  presumably  the  plan  repre- 
sents the  policy  of  the  Triple  Entente.  It 
has  not  yet,  however,  secured  the  adhe- 
sion of  all  the  Powers,  Austria,  by 
rumor,  being  the  recalcitrant  party. 
French  investments  in  the  Balkan  states 
are  estimated  at  $800,000,000,  and  the 
financiers  of  France  as  well  as  of  other 
countries  have  refused  loans  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war. 

The  Arming  of  Kin&  Peter  convened  the 
Four  Nations  Skupshtina,  or  National 
Assembly,  of  Servia  at 
Belgrade  on  October  5,  and  in  his  open- 
ing address  explained  his  action  in  mo- 
bilizing the  troops  in  the  following 
words : 

"I  have  applied  with  friendly  counsels  to 
Constantinople  regarding  the  misery  which  the 
Christian  nationalities,  including  ours,  are  suf- 
fering in  Turkey,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
all  this  was  of  no  avail.  Instead  of  the  ex- 
pected reforms  Ave  were  surprised  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  mobilization  of  the  Turkish  army 
near  our  frontiers.  To  this  act,  by  which  our 
safety  was  endangered,  Senna  had  only  one 
reply.  By  my  decree  our  army  was  put  into 
a  mobile  state. 

"Our  position  is  clear.  Our  duty  is  to  un- 
dertake measures  insuring  our  safety.  It  is 
our  duty,  in  conformity  with  other  Christian 
Balkan  States,  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  insure  proper  conditions  for  a  real  and  per- 
manent peace  in  the  Balkans." 

The  first  raid  into  Turkish  territory  was 
made  by  the  Bulgarian  bandit  Sandan- 
skv.  who  in  1002  kidnapped  Miss  Fllen 
M.  Stone,  an  American  missionarv.  and 
held  her  for  a  ransom  of  $^5,000  to  pro- 
cure funds  for  his  campaign.  At  the 
head  of  a  band  of  2,500  Bulgarians  he 
crossed  the  frontier  and  burned  the 
Turkish  blockhouse  at  Oschumava  and 
occupied  a   strategic   position   above   the 

Struma      River. The      reason      why 

Greece  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
impending  struggle  is  obvious  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  crreat  majority  of 
Creeks  still  live  under  the  Turkish  flag. 
The  twelve  islands  ^^  the  T.^ean  seized 
by  Ttalv  in  the  present  war  are  clamoring 
to  be  annexed  to  Greece  instead  of  beincr 
returned  to  Turkcv  upon   the  conclusion 
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of  peace.  The  Cretans  have  armed  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
Greeks — tho  of  course  the  Powers  in 
control  of  that  island  will  prevent  their 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  conflict.  Still, 
the  Greeks  smart  under  the  sting  of  de- 
feat by  the  Turks  in  1897,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  conquer  Macedonia  and  in- 
stead were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  order  for 
mobilization  has  called  to  the  colors 
Greeks  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  350,000 
Greeks,  of  whom  some  75,000  are  sub- 
ject to  military  duty.  The  number  of 
Greeks  responding  to  the  first  call  to 
arms  was  so  great  that  transportation 
could  not  be  provided  for  them  at  New 
York.  The  "Macedonia,"  of  the  Na- 
tional Steam  Navigation  Company,  and 
the  "Martha  Washington,"  of  the 
Austro-American  Line,  last  week  carried 
back  from  New  York  1,500  Greeks, 
many  of  them  volunteers,  for,  coming 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  were  not 
liable  to  conscription.  Four  torpedo 
boats  being  constructed  at  Liverpool  for 
the  Argentine  Government  have  been 
bought  for  Greece  and  will  come  to  Phil- 
adelphia to   take   on   board   ammunition 

from   the   Bethlehem    Steel    Works. 

The  Turkish  mobilization  has  brought 
out  250,000  men  under  arms.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  eastern  army  is  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  can  be  used  against 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  western  army  is  at  Janina,  facing  the 
Greek  frontier.  The  people  of  Constan- 
tinople are  wild  for  war.  Crowds  of 
men,  women  and  children  fill  the  streets, 
shouting  and  singing  and  listening  to  im- 
passioned speeches.  Mohommedans  from 
all  parts  are  flocking  to  the  standard  of 
the  Caliph.  The  Young  Turks  and  their 
political  opponents  are  equally  ardent  in 
their  support  of  the  Government  in  this 

crisis. The      British      Mediterranean 

fleet  has  been  ordered  to  the  Levant,  the 
cruiser  "Weymouth"  being  stationed  at 
Suda  Bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Crete. 

The  British  Government 
Foreign  Notes  shows  no  signs  of  weak- 
ening in  its  Home  Rule 
bill  policy  on  account  of  the  Ulster  dem- 
onstrations promoted  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson.     Parliament  opened  on  Monday, 


the  7th,  and  the  Home  Rule  bill  is  sched- 
uled to  be  passed  on  December  20.  At 
least  thirty-five  of  the  forty-nine  full 
working  days  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill.  Other  measures  taken 
up  in  this  session  will  be  Welsh  disestab- 
lishment, franchise  reform  and  trades 
union  bills.  Premier  Asquith,  in  a 
speech  at  Ladybank,  Scotland,  said  that 
'the  Opposition  demonstrations  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  have  revealed  nothing 
that  was  not  perfectly  well  known  be- 
fore." He  said  they  had  raised  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  but  that  they  must  not 
imagine  that  they  could  confine  their 
doctrine  to  a  case  which  happens  to  be 
politically  convenient  at  the  moment. 

"If  what  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people  de- 
mand is  not  granted,  and  if  Irishmen  see  their 
long-cherished  aspirations  frustrated,  they  may 
turn  and  say,  'We  will  take  the  law  into  our 
own  hands.'  No  body  of  responsible  politi- 
cians has  ever  struck  a  more  deadly  blow  at 
the   foundations   of  democratic  government." 

-The  hunger  strike  of  the  suffragets 


has  again  proved  successful.  Miss  Gladys 
Evans,  who  was  sentenced  on  August  7 
for  setting  fire  to  the  Theater  Royal, 
Dublin,  has  been  released  on  license  be- 
cause of  the  condition. of  her  health  re- 
sulting from  voluntary  starvation  and 
forcible  feeding. — — The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  put  an  end  to  the  strike  of 
the  railroad  men  by  the  same  method  em- 
ployed in  France,  that  is,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  reserves.  Sixty  thousand 
men,  including  all  the  reservists  who 
have  left  active  service  within  the  past 
six  years,  were  called  to  the  colors,  and 
the  strikers,  who  were  largely  included 
in  this  draft,  were  obliged  to  come  to 
terms.  The  companies  have  promised  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  men.  Premier 
Canalejas  holds  that  the  general  strike  is 
a  social  war  and  authorizes  the  strongest 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  trial  of  the  Korean  conspirators 

on  the  charge  of  plotting  to  assassinate 
Count  Terauchi,  Governor-General  of 
Korea,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  seven- 
teen and  the  conviction  of  109  of  the 
prisoners.  Baron  Yun  Chi  Ho  and  five 
other  leaders  were  sentenced  to  ten  years 
each ;  eighteen  were  sentenced  to  seven 
years  each,  forty  to  six  years,  and  forty- 
two  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Many 
of  those  convicted  of  conspiracy  are 
Christian  converts. 


The  Lynching  of   Robert  Johnson 

BY   JAMES    OPPENHEIM. 

LOut  of  a  hundred  lynchings  this  one  is"  told  by  an  experienced  writer  who  was  com- 
missioned to  investigate  a  lynching  which  was  notable  for  the  fact  that,  since  he  was  taken 
from  the  officers  of  law  and  murdered,  the  victim's  guilt  has  become  a  matter  of  very  serious 
doubt. — Editor.  ] 


LUEFIELD,  W.  Va.,  is 
a  railroad  yard  with 
houses  all  around  it. 
Its  main  street  looks 
down  on  coal  cars 
and  switch  engines 
and  looks  up  at  splen- 
did cliffs  opposite,  on 
the  top  of  which  are 
immense  bill  -  boards 
advertising  talcum 
powder  and  the  Appalachian  Power 
Company.  The  latter  sign,  illuminated 
and  in  motion,  dominates  the  twinkling 
valley  by  night.  Seventeen  hundred 
people  dwell  there  in  an  atmosphere  of 
soot,  among  the  white  vapors,  the  trund- 
ling of  wheels,  the  alarm  of  bells  and  the 
incessant  sound  of  steam  escaping. 

The  little  valley  is  distributing  center 
for  the  adjacent  coal  region;  and  neces- 
sarily Blueneld  is  a  town  of  workers;  a 
town  of  railroad  and  coal  men  with  the 
shops,  hotels,  jails,  churches  and  saloons 
that  depend  upon  them.  Life  dies  there 
with  sundown  for  those  inhabitants  who 
are  not  drawn  to  the  bars,  the  prayer 
meetings  and  the  moving  pictures. 

The  town  has  a  fascinating  human 
mixture,  reminiscent  of  border  days ; 
there  are  the  natives,  the  lanky  lovable 
Virginians;  there  are  Yankees  and  West- 
erners ;  a  few  Slavs  and  Germans  and 
Italians;  a  nondescript  shifting  popula- 
tions of  rough  laborers  ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  negroes.  In  fact  there  are  so 
many  negroes  that  the  county  is  divided 
in  its  government;  the  judge,  for  in- 
stance, being  a  Republican,  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  a  Democrat.  And  one  is  re- 
minded further  of  border  days  by  the 
tales  of  the  feuds,  and  the  swift  pulling 
of  guns  and  the  assassination  of  citizens. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  presence  of  the 
negroes  that  gives  the  town  its  dominant 
characteristics.  There  is  a  sharp  social 
cleavage,  a  sharp  industrial  cleavage,  as 
well  as  political  division.  The  white 
railroad   workers   object  to  doing  team- 


work with  negro  firemen ;  and  socially 
the  negro  is  shut  into  his  own  part  ot 
town. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  local 
government  put  it  to  me : 

"We  lost  a  great  war,  and  saw  our  ig- 
norant nigger  slaves  put  in  power  over 
us  and  our  women  insulted.  Every  spot 
in  the  South  has  its  woman  or  two 
branded  for  life.  And  the  worst  riff-raff 
of  the  North  came  down  to  lord  it  over 
us.  What  could  we  do?  Our  only  way 
to  win  back  power  was  thru  our  Ku 
Klux  Klans — thru  lynch  law.  Ihere 
was  no  other  law  to  help  us.  And  now 
the  niggers  must  be  kept  down.  I'm  a 
humanitarian  all  right,  but  the  nigger 
must  know  his  place." 

And  as  one  of  the  ministers  told  me : 

'  There's  no  trouble  so  long  as  they 
know  their  place.  I've  preached  in  their 
churches  for  them ;  and  I'm  friendly  as 
any  one  to  them.  You  know  we  have  a 
colored  institute  down  here  where  they're 
giving  the  niggers  normal  training.  That 
bunch  is  all  right.  You  can  phone  over 
there  and  a  fellow  will  drop  his  book  of 
Latin  or  algebra  and  come  over  and 
scrub  the  floors  for  you.  That's  the 
proper  spirit." 

In  short,  the  whites  are  in  a  state  of 
expectancy  that  sometimes  borders  on 
hysteria.  And  recently  in  Princeton,  a 
town  ten  miles  away,  the  rumor  went 
forth  that  a  negro  had  insulted  a  white 
woman.  He  escaped  unpunished — there 
was  no  evidence  against  him — and  so  es- 
pecially in  Princeton,  recently,  expecta- 
tion ran  high. 

Such  is  a  sketchy  outline  of  conditions 
preceding  the  morning  of  September  4th 
last. 

Now  Gordon  White  is  a  construction 
foreman  in  the  railroad  yards,  a  stocky 
back-bent  mountaineer,  quiet  and  pas- 
sionate, very  pleasanl  with  his  neighbors, 
very  hard  on  the  negroes.  He  believed 
"in  drivin'  the  niggers  with  a  whip,  and 
sweatin'    the    work    out    of    them,     for 
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they're  a  good-for-nothing  lazy  lot."    He 
has  a  neat  house  on  Caroline  avenue,  and 
here,   recently,   he   lived   alone   with   his 
daughter  Neta.    His  wife  was  away  on  a 
visit   to   his   other   children   in   Virginia: 
Xeta  is  sixteen;  an  attractive  blossoming 
girl,  with  the  hardy  mountaineer  fresh- 
ness and  vitality,  and,  as  one  of  the  po- 
licemen put  it,  "with  more  than  the  run 
of   nerve."      She    worked    alone    in    the 
house  while  her  father  was  in  the  yards. 
He  left  her,  as  usual,  at  seven  on  the 
morning  of  September  4th.     At  a  quar- 
ter to  nine  Neta  flung  open  one  of  the 
sitting  room  windows  and  screamed  for 
help.     Neighbors   rushed   in,  and  found 
her   lying   on   the   floor   in   a   distraught 
condition.     This  was  the  story  which  she 
told: 

At  about  seven-thirty  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  front  door.  She  opened  it 
and  a  negro  stepped  in.  She  thought 
she  had  seen  this  negro  before ;  that  he 
had  called  several  weeks  previously  to 
get  a  coat  for  her  father.  This  time  he 
said  that  her  father  had  sent  him  for  the 
tape-line.  Neta  turned  to  the  staircase; 
whereupon  the  negro  seized  her  and  at- 
tempted to  stifle  her  cries  by  forcing  a 
large  bandanna  handkerchief  into  her 
mouth.  At  the  same  time  he  dragged 
her  into  the  sitting  room.  She  screamed, 
however,  and  was  answered  by  the  loud 
barking  of  the  dog  in  the  basement.  She 
lost  consciousness  then,  and  when  she 
awoke,  crawled  desperately  to  the  win- 
dow, raised  it,  and  called  for  help. 

In  spite  of  the  speed  and  excitement 
of  the  occurrence  she  gave  a  most  vivid 
description  of  her  assailant.  He  was 
quite  black,  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
tall,  medium  slender,  heavy  moustache, 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  week's  growth  of 
beard,  dressed  in  overall  jacket,  light  hat, 
blue  overalls  with  bib  coming  over  breast, 
wore  watch  chain  across  breast  to  pocket 
in  overalls,  dark  or  dirty  shirt,  had  red 
bandanna  handkerchief,  and  low  cut 
shoes. 

A  doctor  was  called  and  found  that 
beyond  the  shock  no  harm  whatever  was 
done  to  the  girl,  the  assailant  probably 
fleeing  when  the  dog  began  to  bark.  And 
seeing  her  two  weeks  later  there  was 
hardly  evidence  of  shock  even ;  she 
seemed  sparklingly  alert  and  animated ; 
tho    there    were    times,  the    doctor    said, 


when  she  was  seized  with  nervous  chills 
and  the  mention  of  the  word  "nigger" 
sometimes  brought  these  on. 

At  nine  o'clock,  then,  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  soon  citizens  and  officers, 
afoot,  011  horseback  and  in  automobiles 
were  making  a  search  of  the  vicinity. 
Two  men  were  arrested,  Walter  Jackson 
and  Robert  Johnson.  Suspicion  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  latter.  Altho 
he  did  not  tally  with  the  description — he 
wore  black  trousers,  a  fresh  shirt,  and  a 
small  growth  on  his  upper  lip  in  place 
of  a  moustache,  and  he  was  a  large, 
heavy  fellow — yet,  so  I  was  seriously  in- 
formed, he  spoke  between  his  teeth  and 
showed  great  sullenness,  refusing  at  first 
to  answer  questions.  As  several  assured 
me,  "he  had  a  guilty  look  about  him," 
and  as  one  discerning  citizen  put  it : 

"Now  he  mightn't  a  done  the  crime; 
but  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
that  nigger  did  do  somethin'." 

Questioned  by  the  local  magistrate, 
however,  he  said  he  had  come  to  Blue- 
field  that  morning  from  Graham,  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  distant ;  that  as  his  un- 
derwear and  shirt  were  in  a  soiled  con- 
dition, he  stopped  at  a  store  and  bought 
a  new  set ;  and  that  he  had  then  gone 
to  a  cornfield  not  far  from  the  White 
house  and  there  changed  his  clothes.  He 
,  had  previously  been  working  at  Jaeger, 
and  had  come  over  to  Graham  in  box- 
cars. 

•Johnson  willingly  took  officers  to  the 
cornfield  and  the  old  clothing  was  found. 
Then  he  and  Jackson  were  taken  to 
the  White  house  in  an  automobile.  The 
father  was  now  at  home,  in  a  frenzied 
condition,  but  not  so  far  gone  but  what 
he  could  precede  the  suspects  to  his 
daughter's  room  and  assure  her,  before 
witnesses  : 

"Neither  of  them  niggers  ever  worked 
for  me.  They  ain't  got  the  right  man." 
The  negroes  were  brought  in,  and 
Neta  failed  to  identify  either.  She 
thought,  after  further  questioning,  that 
possibly  Johnson  reminded  her  of  the  as- 
sailant, but  the  assailant  had  been 
dressed  differently.  Whereupon  the  two 
men  were  taken  back  to  jail,  and  the 
search  continued. 

Opinions  vary  in  regard  to  Johnson's 
condition  during  the  day.  I  was  told  by 
some  that  he  spent  the  time  crying  and 
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moaning,  and  asking,  'Why  is  everybody 
lookin'  at  me  this  mornin'  as  if  I  done 
somethin'?"  Others,  however,  say  that 
he  showed  great  courage,  and  was  cool 
and  determined,  repeating  over  and  over 
again  that  he  was  innocent  and  not  stum- 
bling in  his  story. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  had  spread 
thru  the  town,  and  the  pent-up  ex- 
pectancy was  released.  The  excitement 
grew  and  something  had  to  be  done. 

Doubtless  the  police  felt  this,  for  what 
they  next  proceeded  to  do  was  quite 
amazing.  They  made  Johnson  get  into 
his  dirty  clothes  and  then  took  from  an- 
other negro  overalls  with  a  watch  chain 
across  the  breast  and  these,  too,  were 
put  on  Johnson.  In  other  words,  they 
dressed  him  to  fit  the  description.  Ac- 
cording to  one  witness,  Johnson  then 
cried  out : 

"I'm  ruined — now  I'm  ruined." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  now  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  excited  crowds. 
The  officers  took  Johnson  in  the  automo- 
bile thru  the  main  thorofare.  By  this 
time  Neta  was  in  a  bad  nervous  con- 
dition, a  condition  bordering  on  hys- 
teria. And  when  Johnson  was  brought 
into  her  bedroom  she  threw  up  her  hands 
and  shrieked: 

"That's  the  man!  that's  the  man!" 

At  once  the  officers  put  Johnson  in 
the  automobile  again,  and  breaking  the 
speed  limit,  shot  through  the  town,  and 
away  to  the  town  of  Princeton,  ten  miles 
off.  This  was  a  bald  advertisement  to  all 
of  Bluefield  that  the  rapist  had  been 
caught.  A  great  crowd  set  off  at  once 
to  lynch  the  prisoner. 

Princeton,  too,  was  ripe  for  excite- 
ment. The  negro  who  was  supposed  to 
have  insulted  a  white  woman  was  re- 
membered. A  great  crowd  surrounded 
the  jail ;  the  sheriff  was  disarmed ;  a 
search  was  made  inside,  but  Johnson  had 
been  "spirited"  away  to  some  other  hid- 
ing point,  presumably  to  Berkeley.  After 
waiting  nearly  all  night  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  Princeton  quieted  down. 

However,  the  feeling  of  the  people 
may  be  judged  by  the  headlines  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph 
the  next  morning : 

"Negro  Fiend  Attacks  Bluefield  Girl  and 
Entire  City  is  Stirred  as  Never  Before. — 
Prompt  Action  by  Officers   and  Citizens   Results 


in  Capture  of  Man  Believed  to  be  Guilty  One. 
.  .  .  Enraged  Citizens  Gather  to  Wreak 
Vengeance  on  Negro  Accused  of  the  Crime." 

However,  the  Daily  Telegraph  pointed 
out  in  its  news  column  that  there  was 
some  doubt  that  the  right  man  had  been 
caught  and  counseled  further  search. 

But  evidently  few  of  the  Princetoni- 
ans  had  any  doubts;  for,  learning  that 
morning  that  Johnson  was  in  the  town  of 
Rock  with  two  police  officers,  a  crowd  of 
railroad  men  asked  the  railroad  officials 
for  the  loan  of  a  special  train  to  give 
chase.  The  loan  was  refused  them, 
whereupon  the  men  took  a  road  engine 
and  two  coal  cars  and  sprinted  for  Rock. 
They  were  a  bit  late,  however,  so  they 
side-tracked  the  stolen  train  and  went  on 
afoot,  and  with  good  results.  Johnson 
was  overtaken,  the  officers  intimidated, 
and  the  prisoner  brought  back  to  Prince- 
ton on  a  freight  train. 

The  train  reached  Princeton  at  7.30 
P.  M.  But  the  news  had  preceded  its  ar- 
rival and  an  enormous  crowd  swayed 
around  the  depot.  This  crowd  followed 
the  railroad  men  and  Johnson  to  the 
court  house.  They  were  met  here  by 
Judge  Maynard,  Assistant  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Ross  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, Neta  White's  pastor. 

Judge  Maynard  blocked  the  doorway 
and  made  himself  heard.  He  said  that 
there  was  considerable  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  negro  and  pledged  a 
speedy  trial  if  necessary.  He  would  con- 
vene court  the  next  morning,  he  said.  He 
pleaded  with  them,  doubtless  with  much 
sincerity,  and  finally  introduced  Dr. 
Hamilton. 

Possibly  it  is  worth  while  quoting  part 

of  what  Dr.  Hamilton  said  : 

"I  am  not  here  to  save  this  negro.  This 
young  woman  who  was  attacked  is  a  member 
of  my  Sunday  school.  A  few  months  ago  I 
stood  at  the  altar  and  received  her  into  m\ 
church.  She  is  a  bright,  sweet  girl  and  is  as 
close  tQ  me  almost  as  one  of  my  own  family. 
If  this  prisoner  did  what  he  is  charged  with 
he  ought  to  die,  and  I  care  not  how  soon.  T 
am  not  here  to  save  the  negro,  but  to  save  this 
sweet  young  girl  from  a  serious  rcsponsibil 
ity.  She  must  say  the  word  that  will  mean 
life  or  death  for  him.  If  it  should  turn  out 
that  she  is  mistaken  it  would  be  a  terrible 
memory  for  her  to  bear  thru  life.  T  am  not 
trying  to  save  this  negro,  but  to  save  you  men 
from  a  terrible  mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  and 
to  save  you  from  a  crime,  for  it  is  a  crime  to 
take  the  law  in  your  own  hands." 
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In  short,  it  must  be  said  that  the  offi-  shrieks,  and  the  eddying  and  surging  and 

cials  of  the  county  and  the  girl's  pastor  clashing  of  many  bodies,  and  in  the  cen- 

met  the  issue  courageously  and#  square-  ter,  gradually  working  down  the  electric 

ly.    And  their  words  had  such  effect,  that  lit  street,  the  screaming  negro.     Knives 

the  judge  was  able  to  swear  in  members  were   jabbed   into   him,    lists    descended 

of  the  mob  as  deputies  to  protect  John-  upon   him,    he   was    stoned    and    beaten 

son  in  the  jail.     The  prisoner  was  then  with  clubs.    Then  a  chain  was  put  round 

placed  in  a  cell  and  the  crowd  began  to  his  neck  and  they  tried  to  hang  him  to  a 

disperse.  trolley  support  and  failed.     Next  a  man 

At  this  point  Neta  White's  father  ar-  climbed  a  telephone  pole  with  the  chain, 

rived   in   an   automobile   from   Bluefield  the  negro  was  raised  up,  shots  were  fired 

for  the  purpose  of  "identifying  the  man"  into   the   body   and   the   crowd   paraded 

— this,   after   his  positive   statement  the  round  and  round,  yelling  and  shooting 

day  before  that  no  such  man  had  ever  and  mutilating. 

worked  for  him.     According  to  White,  Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  lynch- 

himseif :  ing  of  Robert  Johnson.     It  was  not  two 

"I   was  took   into  the  jail,  and  there  days    before    the    Bluefield    Daily    Tele- 

was   niggers   in   different   cells.      I   seen  graph  printed   the    following   headlines : 

Johnson  in  one  of  them,  and  the  minute  "Not  Certain  That  Mob  Victim  Was  the 

I    set   eyes   upon   him    I    knew    he   was  Guilty     Man.       County     Official     Bases 

guilty.     I  knew  it.     I  just  knew  it.     I  Grave    Doubts    on    Train    of    Circum- 

could  tell  by  the  way  he  looked.     And  stances." 

when  he  seed  me  looking  at  him,  he  says,  The  Governor,  of  course,  was  aroused 
'Boss,  I  never  worked  for  you,  did  I,  and  asked  for  action;  the  prosecuting 
now?'  But  I  give  him  a  look,  like  this,  attorney  and  Judge  Maynard  began 
and  I  passed  on  around  to  the  other  cells,  work  at  once;  the  grand  jury  was  con- 
And  then  I  come  on  back  to  Johnson  vened,  but  no  indictments  were  found, 
and  I  give  him  a  look  again,  and  I  As  one  of  the  best  citizens  put  it : 
knowed  it  was  he.  And  so  I  said  it  was  "The  nigger's  dead ;  we  can't  bring 
he  and  I  said  I  -wanted  him  lynched,  him  to  life  again.  Quiet  has  been  re- 
Yes,  I  know  he  was  guilty;  I  just  know  stored.  What's  the  use  of  making  more 
he  was  guilty.     Anyway,  I  done  as  well  trouble?" 

as  any  man  could  in  the  circumstances.  Another  exprest  the  opinion  that  no 

I  blame  them.    I  blame  them  for  taking  jury  in  that  region  would  find  any  man 

me  over  there  "when  I  was  crazy  wild,  guilty  in  a  lynching  affair. 

Of  course  if  I'd  a  had  two  days  to  cool  Evidently      in      the      "high-spirited" 

down  in !     But  I  hadn't  slept  a  wink  the  breasts  of  these  West  Virginians  but  one 

night    before.      Why    did   he    say,    I'm  thing  rankles.     These  are  the  words  an 

ruined,'  when  they  put  the  other  nigger's  official  used : 

overalls  onto  him?  I  blame  them.  I  "The  whole  thing  was  wrong  and  the 
done  as  well  as  I  could.  But  I  know  he  guilty  parties  ought  to  be  brought  to  jus- 
was  guilty.  I'm  just  sure  he  was  guilty,  tice.  And  I'm  going  to  help  to  bring 
Couldn't  look  me  in  the  .  eyes,  he  them  to  justice.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
couldn't.  I  seed  it  the  minute  I  got  sight  badly  I  feel  about  it.  For  why  didn't 
of  him."  they  lynch  him  in  the  regular  way — be- 
Well,  it  was,  after  all,  very  simple,  tween  midnight  and  dawn,  with  masks, 
very  elemental.  The  burly  negro  and  no  fuss  about  it?  But  this  way  it's 
screamed  to  the  officers,  begging  them  to  a  disgrace  to  the  town,  and  it's  called  us 
kill  him,  to  shoot  him,  not  to  let  him  fall  all  into  notice.  Down  south  of  us  you 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  He  knew,  he  never  hear  tell  of  a  lynching.  And  why? 
knew  only  too  well  what  savagery  had  Just  because  they've  got  the  sense  to  fol- 
been  released,  what  relentless  livid  hate,  low  the  old  traditions." 
what  base  lusts.  But  many  hands  He  said  all  this  with  grave  earnest- 
dragged  him  and  beat  him ;  and  a  great  ness.  Wrhat  he  really  believed  was  that 
howling  spread  over  the  street,  like  so  the  lynchers  had  shown  bad  taste  in  their 
many  wild  animals  roused  in  the  jungle;  methods.  They  had  laid  themselves  open 
and  there  were  curses  and  screams  and  to  arrest  because  everv  one  knew  them ! 
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And  yet  if  Bluefield  had  a  courageous 
man  who  wanted  to  lay  bare  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
there  is  absolutely  no  legal  evidence  that 
Johnson  committed  the  crime,  nor  is 
there  even  legal  evidence  that  a  crime 
was  committed.  There  is  merely  the 
word  of  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  who 
could  not  identify  Johnson  the  first  time 
he  was  brought  before  her,  and  only  ac- 
cused him  when  he  was  dressed  to  fit  her 
description ;  a  girl  who  said  seriously 
that  she  lay  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  faint ; 
who  stated  that  a  bandanna  had  been 
stuffed  in  her  mouth,  a  bandanna  not  af- 
terward found  on  the  premises. 

As  for  Johnson,  legally  he  had  an  alibi 
proved  by  himself,  by  the  father  and 
daughter.  He  may  in  some  strange  and 
inexplicable  way  have  been  guilty,  but 
what  evidence  did  they  have  that  he  was 
guilty?  What  they  did  have  all  tended 
to  establish  his  innocence.  These  ques- 
tions were  not  only  unanswered,  but  un- 
asked : 

1.  Had  Johnson  ever  worked  for  Gor- 
don White? 

2.  Why  did  Neta  White  allow  her  as- 
sailant in  the  house  if  she  did  not  know 
him?  And  if  she  knew  him  so  well  that 
she  recalled  his  coming  a  couple  of 
weeks  previously,  why  was  it  so  hard  for 
her  to  identify  him  a  few  hours  later? 

3.  If  Johnson  never  worked  for  Gor- 
don White  how  could  he  so  soon  master 
the  following  facts :  that  Neta  was  alone 
at  home ;  that  White  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  for  various  articles ;  that  he 
might  send  for  such  a  thing  as  a  tape- 
line? 

4.  Had  Johnson,  as  he  said,  been 
working  at  Jaeger?  (I  was  told,  but  this 
was  hearsay,  that  the  Jaeger  timebooks 
prove  this.  The  fact  could  be  easily  as- 
certained.) 

5.  If  Johnson  had  been  guilty  would 
he  have  so  willingly  shown  his  captors 
where  he  had  discarded  his  dirty  clothe js  'J 
And  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
lingered  so  near  the  scene  of  the  crime 
when  he  made  the  change  of  clothes? 

6.  The  merchant  who  ^old  T^hnson  the 


new  underwear  and  shirt  remembers 
having  done  so  after  he  opened  his  store 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  This  was 
after  seven  o'clock.  How  then  did  John- 
son have  time  to  get  to  the  White  house 
by  7.30? 

7.  Why  was  White,  who  had  claimed 
he  never  had  seen  Johnson  before,  taken 
to  identify  him? 

In  short,  put  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  there  may  necessarily  be  doubt  as 
to  whether  Johnson  was  guilty  or  not, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fail- 
ure to  prove  his  guilt.  And  seen  in  any 
light  at  all,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  town 
of  Bluefield,  W.  Va? 

I  saw  the  effect  of  the  lynching  upon 
old  man  White ;  I  saw  him  two  weeks 
after  he  had  sentenced  Robert  Johnson 
to  death  because  ''he  just  seed  he  was 
guilty."  He  sat  in  a  low  rocker  in  the 
sitting  room  where  the  attempt  at  as- 
sault had  been  made ;  he  was  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  his  great  shock  of  dark  hair 
stood  startlingly  up  from  his  wrinkled 
forehead ;  and  his  face  had  the  sort  of 
expression  I  have  seen  among  the  insane 
on  Randall's  Island.  The  eyes  were 
burning  bright.  And  he  could  not  be 
still  a  moment.  Tho  several  of  us 
talked  across  the  room,  he  did  not  listen 
to  us,  but  continually  broke  in,  in  a 
harsh,  low  voice,  repeating  monoto- 
nously : 

"I  just  know  he  was  guilty.  Why  did 
he  say,  T'm  ruined,'  when  they  put  the 
overalls  on  him?" 

And  again  : 

"I  done  the  right  thing  and  I  know 
it.  All  the  people  here  know  I  done  the 
right  thing." 

And  over  and  over  again  : 

"I  blame  them.  They  shouldn't  a  taken 
me  over  that  night." 

He  gave  us  an  exhibition  of  how  he 
had  looked  at  the  negro  in  the  cell  at 
Princeton  :  the  look,  certainly,  of  a  ma 
niac.  T  could  imagine  a  crowd  of  over 
a  thousand  men  all  with  that  bestiality  in 
their  eyes,  all  as  merciless  and  maniacal, 
and  I  could  understand  why  Robert 
[ohnson  screamed  to  the  officers  to  shoot 
him  down  and  end  his  life  before  he  fell 
i  1 1 1  <  1  their  hands. 
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[This  is  the  third  article  General  Wilson,  the  well  known  writer  and  historian,  has  writ 
ten  for  us  under  the  above  title.  His  first  article  appeared  in  our  issue  of  August  9,  1906; 
the  second  October  20,  1910. — Editor.] 


DURING  his  visit  to  this  country  in 
i860  the  Prince  of  Wales  planted 
on  the  Mall  in  Central  Park  an 
American  elm  and  an  English  oak,  em- 
blematic of  the  two  powerful  nations 
soon  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
December,  1814,  and  a  century  of  peace. 
The  Prince  arrived  early  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  October  12,.  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  other 
members  of  his  suite,  and  was  received 
by  Samuel  M.  Blatchford  and  his  four  as- 
sociate park  commissioners.  Addressing 
the  handsome  young  English  Prince  of 
eighteen,  he  said : 


ENGLISH   OAK  ON   THE   MALL,  CENTRAL 

PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Planted    April,    1912,    in    place    of    an    oak    planted    by 

Prince   cf   Wales   in   October,    i860 


"The  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park, 
to  whom  the  State  of  New  York  has  entrusted 
the  construction  of  this  great  pleasure  ground 
for  the  people,  have  requested  me  to  ask  you 
to  do  them  the  favor  to  plant  here  two  trees — 
one  an  English  oak,  the  other  an  American 
elm.  They  trust  these  trees  will  long  flourish 
and  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  your  visit  to 
this  city  and  this  park." 

The  elm  did  flourish,  and  is  not  sur- 
passed in  beauty  of  form  by  any  tree  of 
its  age  and  kind  in  the  park,  but  the  oak 
was  not  a  success,  being  gnarled  and 
stunted  in  growth.  The  latter  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mall  some  thirty 
yards  north  of  the  elm  and  near  a  fine 
white  oak  planted  in  1850  by  Washington 
Irving,  and  now  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  healthy  tree.  The  Prince  al- 
ways displayed  an  interest  in  them,  and 
early  in  1883,  at  Cannes,  made  innuiries 
about  the  two  trees  of  the  present  writer, 
as  he  did  seven  years  later  in  London.  In 
1908,  after  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  save  the  oak,  it  died  and  was  cut  down. 
Securing  from  the  park  commissioner  a 
piece  of  the  tree  for  the  purpose,  the 
writer  ordered  a  dozen  paper  knives 
made,  sending  one  to  Queen  Victoria's 
eldest  son  and  successor,  who  exprest 
pleasure  in  receiving  the  little  souvenir 
of  his  well-remembered  visit  to  our  me- 
tropolis in  i860.  Asa  memorial  of  Kin?- 
Edward  the  Peacemaker,  and  the  friend 
of  this  country,  a  fine  young  English  oak 
was  on  April  23,  IQ12,  placed  on  the 
same  spot  where  the  Prince  had  planted 
one  fifty-two  years  earlier.  In  his  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  the  writer  said : 

"I  trust  this  memorial  oak  may  grow  to 
surpass  in  age  and  size  the  oldest  and  largest 
living  tree  on  Manhattan  Island.  Henry  Hud- 
son may  have  seen  the  gigantic  tulip  tree  on 
Inwood  Hill  as  he  passed  up  and  down  the 
grandest  of  rivers  which  bears  his  name  and 
will  always  continue  to  be  his  most  enduring 
monument." 

The  ancient  tulip  tree,  in  which  Park 
Commissioner  Stover  is  much  interested, 
has  by  his  order  had  a  large  cavity  in  its 
huge    four-century-old   trunk   filled   with 
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cement,  and  the  mammoth  surrounded 
with  an  iron  picket  fence  to  prevent  any 
possible  injury  to  Manhattan's  oldest  and 
most  interesting  tree. 

When  Dean  Stanley  was  in  New  York 
he  wished  to  see  the  elm  and  oak  planted 
by  the  Prince,  also  the  group  of  thirteen 
trees  planted  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  Boston  the  Dean  exprest  a  desire  to 
gaze  upon  the  grave  of  the  dear  Indian 
apostle,  John  Eliot,  who  graduated  at 
English  Cambridge  in  1623,  and  to  see 
the  Eliot  oak  at  South  Natick.  He  was 
interested  in  a  tree  story  related  to  him 
by  Whittier.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  War  a  country  Quaker  called  on  the 
poet.  The  disciple  of  George  Fox  was 
the  owner  of  a  small  forest  of  sturdy  oaks 
which  the  Government  wished  to  pur- 
chase for  the  construction  of  warships. 
He  was  of  course  aware  that  a  sale  for 
such  a  purpose  was  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Whittier,  believing  that 
he  had  decided  to  sell,  or  else  consider- 
ing that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  forcing 
a  creed  too  far,  replied:  "Well,  friend, 
if  thee  dost   sell   timber   to  the  United 


THE  SMALL  TREE  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS 
\NT  ENGLISH  OAK  PLANTED  IN  HONOR  01 
KING   EDWARD 


WASHINGTON    IRVING    WHITE    OAK 

(Planted    1857)    In   the  background   is   the    King 

Edward  oak 


States,  be  sure  that  it  is  all  sound."  The 
Quaker's  farm  supplied  the  oak  that  was 
in  the  "Kearsarge"  when  she  sank  the 
"Alabama,"  and  the  writer  possesses  a 
paper  knife  made  from  her  well-seasoned 
timber.  A  duplicate  was  sent  to  the  Dean 
of  Westminster.  Eliot's  oak  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Longfellow's  finest  sonnets 
praised  by  Stanley. 

In  the  Oregon  Sierra  is  a  forest  of  gi- 
ant pine  that  covers  four  thousand  square 
miles.  These  noble  trees  tower  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  arc  excelled 
in  size  only  bv  the  enormous  redwoods  of 
California.  Tho  the  sugar  pine — so  called 
because  its  sap  is  sweet— predominates, 
the  forest  also  contains  oaks,  spruces,  ce- 
dars, firs,  laurels  and  huge  hemlocks,  the 
latter  growing  on  elevations  of  seven 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  This  vast 
forest  empire  is  the  p  ion  of  the  Na- 

tional Government,  and  is  as  large  as  the 
entire  State  of  Connecticut.  Its  magnifi- 
cent trees  are  protected  and  preserved 
for  future  generations.  In  North  Amer- 
ica there  is  nothing  comparable  to  this 
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primeval  park,  thru  whose  trackless 
depths  the  black  and  cinnamon  bear,  the 
cougar  and  panther,  the  lynx  and  wolf, 
the  elk  and  deer,  roam  undisturbed,  for  a 
large  force  of  vigilant  rangers  patrol 
every  portion  of  the  enormous  reserva- 
tion during  the  summer  season.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  anywhere  in  the 
wide  world  there  exists  an  equally  vast 
forest  containing  so  many  millions  of 
magnificent  and  gigantic  trees  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  evergreen  garden  of  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  Oregon  Sierra,  and  fit,  to 
quote  a  line  from  John  Milton : 

"to  be  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral." 
It  is  also  now  believed  that  the  Oregon 
junipers  and  not  the  California  redwoods 
are  the  oldest  living  things  upon  earth,  it 
being  asserted  that,  while  the  sequoia 
may  attain  to  an  age  of  three  or  four 
thousand  years,  the  junipers  live  in  manv 
instances  to  more  than  double  that  period. 
For  a  particular  tree  of  this  species  in 
the  John  Day  Valley  an  age  has  recently 
been  claimed  of  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand years ! 

Baron  Humboldt's  Giant  Tree,  or  the 
Zamang  de  Guerro  of  the  Valley  of  Ara- 
gua,  Venezuela,  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  tree  and  among  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  When  discovered  by  Christopher 
Guerro  earlv  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  it 


was  the  same,  size  that  it  is  today.  Hum- 
boldt saw  and  described  the  giant  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Its  beauty  is  hightened  by 
orchids  and  other  parasitic  plants,  whose 
blossoms  adorn  its  enormous  green 
masses  of  verdure.  Just  before  his  death 
an  American  traveler  showed  him  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  Zamang,  as  it  is  called  bv 
the  natives,  and  he  was  greatly  affected, 
saying:  "Ah!  see  what  I  am  now,  and 
this  noble  tree  is  just  what  it  was  when  I 
beheld  it  sixty  years  ago.  Not  a  branch 
has  drooped.  It  stands  precisely  as  it  did 
when  Bonpland  and  I  gazed  at  it  in  won- 
der, both  young,  vigorous  and  full  of  life, 
our  serious  studies  enlivened  by  youthful 
enthusiasm."  It  is  the  largest  of  its  son- 
des known.  Its  branches  are  561  feet  in 
circumference,  and  beneath  its  shade 
flocks  and  herds  find  shelter  from  the  op- 
pressive midday  sun. 

Another  equally  famous  tree,  supposed 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  was  the  gi- 
gantic Dragon  Tree  (Draccrna  draco)  of 
Orotava,  an  object  of  veneration  among 
the  Gouanches  of  Teneriffe.  Its  circum- 
ference when  it  fell,  in  1871,  was  forty- 
six  feet.  It  was  at  Orotava  that  Hum- 
boldt is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "I  have 
found  the  Garden  of  Eden !"  He  also  ex- 
prest  the  opinion  that  the  view  overlook- 
ing" the  lovelv  rose-filled  Vallev  of  Oro- 
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lava  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Island 
of  Tenerifle  was  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pect in  all  the  wide  world,  but  a  visitor  in 
191 1  to  the  summit  of  Corcovado  Moun- 
tain at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  believes 
that  glorious  view  surpasses  it  both  in 
beauty  an^j  in  grandeur.  An  anonymous 
author  writes  recently  of  Orotava,  where 
the  ancients  placed  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  or  assigned  it  as  the  ultimate 
limit  of  heroic  striving  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  things  of  the  gods.  The 
poet  concludes : 

"Lost  to  the  world  the  golden-fruited  trees, 
Age  upon  age  the  world  has  sought  for  these — 
Man's  heart  restores  him  the  Hesperides." 

In  the  Economic  House  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  London,  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  celebrated  dragon  tree, 
carried  there  when  the  giant  was 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  forty-one 
years  ago.  •  The  branch  was  re- 
moved from  the  fallen  monarch  of  the 
forest  and  carried  to  Kew,  where  it 
still  thrives,  and  is  an  object  of  interest 
to  many  American  visitors. 

In  Spain  may  still  be  seen  the  ancient 
oak  of  Guernica,  a  most  venerable  nat- 
ural monument.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  1476,  many  years  before  they  first  saw 
Columbus,  repaired  to  this  celebrated 
tree,  under  which  the  King  and  Queen 
made  oath  to  the  Biscayans  to  truly  main- 
tain their  fueros  (privileges).  Words- 
worth in  1810  made  the  historic  oak  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  many  noble  sonnets. 
What  other  interest  belongs  to  the  famous 
giant  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Biscay 
will  appear  in  the  English  poet's  lines : 

"Oak  of  Guernica !     Tree  of  holier  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 
(So  faith  too  fondly  deemed),  voice  divine, 

Heard  from  the  depths  of  its  aerial  bower — 

How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting  hour  ? 
What  hope,  what  joy,  can  sunshine  bring  to 

thee, 
Or  the  soft  breezes  from  the  Atlantic's  sea, 

The  dews  of  morn,  or  April's  tender  shower? 

Stroke  merciful    and  welcome  that  would  be 
Which    should    extend   thy   branches    on    (he 

ground, 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
Those  lofty-minded  Lawgivers  shall  meet, 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seat, 

Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  liberty." 

Tn  Greece  may  be  seen  an  olive  tree 

under  the  branches  of  which  it  is  believed 
Plato  conversed  with  Socrates  aboul  the 
soul,  and  St.  Paul  rested  under  its  shade 
when  on  his  wav  to    Athens  to  announce 


the  word  of  God  to  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics.  This  wonderful  tree,  which  has 
nourished  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  still  bears  abundant  fruit.  Another 
remarkable  tree,  represented  as  among 
the  largest  in  the  world,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Aiascali,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna. 
It  is  called  "The  Chestnut  Tree  of  a  Hun- 
dred Horses."  Its  name  originated  from 
the  report  that  Queen  Jane  of  Aragon, 
with  a  party  of  her  principal  nobility,  took 
refuge  from  a  violent  storm  under  its 
broad  branches. 

Cos,  the  celebrated  island  of  the  Spora- 
des,  that  gave  birth  to  Hippocrates,  great- 
est of  physicians,  and  Apelles,  the  great- 
est of  the  painters  of  Greece,  contains  in 
the  center  of  its  public  square  a  magnifi- 
cent plane  tree,  famous  thruout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Its  far-reaching  branches 
cover  the  whole  square.  Left  to  them- 
selves they  would  break  of  their  own 
weight,  had  not  the  inhabitants  support- 
ed them  on  marble  columns.  The  people 
devote  to  this  monarch  of  trees  a  kind  of 
worship,  not  less  sincere  nor  less  pro- 
found than  they  pay  to  the  surrounding 
edifices,  the  last  witness  of  their  former 
greatness  and  grandeur. 

On  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  a  sacred  tree 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  Orientals  The  Bo-tree  was 
planted  in  228  B.  C,  and  is  therefore  now 
two  thousand  two  hundred  years  old,  and 
lias  during  all  those  centuries  been  drop- 
ping its  consecrated  leaves  into  the  hands 
of  pious  pilgrims.  They  are  carried 
away  only  when  they  fall,  for  they  are 
deemed  too  sacred  to  be  touched  with  a 
knife.  Sir  Emerson  Tennant  gives  rea- 
sons for  believing  the  historic  tree  is 
really  of  this  wonderful  age.    He  says: 

"Estimates  of  the  age  of  other  old  trees  in 
the  world  are  matters  of  conjecture,  which, 
however  ingenious,  must  be  purely  inferential 
Whereas  the  age  of  this  Bo-tree  is  matter  of 
record;  its  conservancy  has  been  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  successive  dynasties,  and  the 
story  of  its  vicissitudes  has  been  preserved  in 
a  series  of  continued  chronicles  among  the 
mOSl  authentic  handed  down  to  mankind.  To 
it  kings  have  even  dedicated  their  dominions, 
in  testimony  of  belief  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
identical  tig  tree  under  which  Buddha  reclined 
at  Qrumelya  when  he  underwent  his  apotheo- 
sis. Tts  green  old  age  would  seem  almost  to 
verify  the  prophecy  given  when  it  was  planted 
-    that   it   would  flourish  and  he  green   forr\ 

\  colossal  yew  tree  that  stands  in  one 
of  ihe  courts  "i"  ihc  feudal  Castle  of  la 
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THE  DRAGON  TREE  OF  OROTAVA 

From    an    ancient    picture    published    in    a    New    York 
paper  in   1819 

Motte-Feuilly,  on  the  borders  of  the  for- 
mer provinces  of  Berry  and  La  Marche, 
is  at  once  a  monument  of  nature  and  of 
history,  for,  after  witnessing  the  Roman 
legions  march  past,  it  was  watered  by  the 
tears  of  Charlotte  d' Albert,  the  unfortu- 
nate wife  of  Caesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Val- 
entenois,  and  by  those  of  Jeanne  of 
France,  divorced  from  Pius  XII,  who 
came  hither  to  mingle  her  grief  with  that 
of  her  cousin.  Another  yew  whose  trunk 
is  of  equal  circumference,  if  not  of  age, 
whose  branches  have  mostly  died  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  Copped  Hall,  near  the 
battlefield  of  Barnet,  where  Bulwer  wrote 
"The  Last  of  the  Barons"  and  other 
novels,  and  where  Cardinal  Manning  was 
born,  in  the  same  year  as  his  classmate, 
Gladstone,  President  Lincoln  and  the 
poet  Tennyson.  To  quote  the  lines  of  an- 
other English  singer : 

"What  scenes  have  passed  since  first  this  an- 
cient yew 
In  all  the  strength  of  youthful  beauty  grew! 
Here  patriot  barons  might  have  musing  stood 
And   plann'd   the   Charter   for   their   country's 
good." 

Another  celebrated  yew  is  the  one  in 
the  beautiful  churchyard  of  Stoke-Pogis. 
under  which  the  poet  Gray  composed  his 
matchless  "Elegy,"  and  where  he  is 
buried ;  a  second  in  the  churchyard  of 
Fortingal,  in  Perthshire,  believed  by  bot- 
anists to  be  twenty-five  centuries  old,  and 
another  still  older  standing  at  Hedsor  in 
Buclas. 


The  giant  ceiba,  or  silk  cotton,  near 
the  Government  House  in  Nassau,  is 
among  the  world's  famous  trees.  The 
aerial  roots  have  grown  into  immense 
buttresses,  giving  strength  to  the  trunk 
in  its  support  of  the  massive  branches, 
which  in  their  proportions  .rival  the 
.trunks  of  lesser  trees.  At  Santiago,  Cuba, 
is  another  smaller  ceiba  near  San  Juan 
Hill  known  as  the  "Surrender  Tree,"  un-' 
der  which  the  Spanish  troops  surren- 
dered to  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
In  Havana  is  carefully  cherished  a  ceiba 
tree  which  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
original  ceiba  under  which  Velasquez, 
the  founder,  held  the  first  religious  serv- 
ice at  the  establishment  of  the  town. 
These  forest  monarchs  are  among  the 
most  magnificent  trees  of  the  American 
tropics. 

The  highest  hedge  in  Great  Britain,  or 
I  believe  elsewhere,  is  to  be  seen  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's  Scottish  estate  of  Meikleour 
in  Perthshire.  The  hedge  is  of  beeches 
planted  closely  together  in  1745,  but  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den  fought  in  that  year ;  they  are  about 
a  hundred  feet  in  hight  and  the  hedge  is 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
When  the  writer  was  there  a  few  sum- 
mers ago  the  annual  operation  of  prnn- 
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NAPOLEON    GUARDING    HIS    OWN    TOMB. 

From   drawing  made   on   the  spot  soon  after  his  death 
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ing  was  going  on  at  an  expense  of  several 
hundred  dollars  for  each  season's  per- 
formance. A  special  ladder  seventy  feet 
high  is  used  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
same  county  not  far  distant  and  some 
three  miles  south  of  Crieff  is  the  ancient 
Drummond  Castle,  approached  thru 
grand  old  avenues  of  oaks  and  elms, 
which  are  perhaps  unsurpassed,  if  indeed 
they  are  equaled,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  gardens  are  the  most  famous  in  Scot- 
land. The  present  chatelaine  of  the 
castle,  the  Countess  of  Ancaster,  is  an 
American. 

The  largest  oak  now  standing  in  Eng- 
land is  the  Cowthorpe,  near  Wetherbv, 
which  measures  seventy-eight  feet  in 
circumference.  At  one  time  its  branches 
covered  more  than  an  acre.  The  gigantic 
Parliamentary  oak  in  Clipstone  Park, 
London,  is  believed  to  be  one  thousand 
five  hundred  years  old. 

"Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 
What  tales,  if  there  were  tongues  in  trees. 
That  giant  oak  could  tell !" 

The  Fairlop  Oak  of  Hainault  Forest 
was  one  of  England's  most  famous  trees. 
Every  year  "one  Daniel  Fay  did  come  to 
give  bacon  and  beans  away"  in  what 
must  have  been  almost  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. The  custom  grew  popular,  and 
from  towns  and  hamlets  near  excursions 
to  the  oak  were  made  by  multitudes.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  Bean  Feast,  which  an 
English*  friend  writes  that  he  frequently 
attended  when  a  youth.  Its  name  is  to 
be  perpetuated  by  the  cricket  ground 
opened  by  the  present  King  of  England 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  oak,  the  circuit 
of  whose  branches  was  more  than  three 
hundred  feet,  also  by  the  planting  on  the 
same  spot  of  a  scion  of  the  famous  tree. 

There  is  a  handsome  and  interesting 
oak  to  be  seen  in  Penhurst  Park.  It  was 
planted  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  "whose  spirit  was  too  high 
for  the  court,  and  his  integrity  too  stub- 
born for  the  Cabinet."  Ben  Jonson,  in 
describing  Penshurst,  thus  refers  to  the 
oak: 

"That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth  where  all  the  muses  met." 

The  poet  Waller  endeavored  to  impress 
his  love  for  "Saccharissa"  upon  the  me- 
morial tree : 

"Go,  hoy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  hark 
Of  yonder  tree,  which  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sidney  s  birth." 


THE  GEORGE   WASHINGTON  PALM 

More    than    200    years    old.       Belonged    to    Samuel    J. 
Tilden 

Lord  Bradford  exercises  careful 
guardianship  over  the  Royal  Oak  at  Bos- 
cabel,  near  Donington  in  Shropshire,  and 
discards  as  ridiculous  the  story  that  it  is 
not  the  original  tree  that  sheltered 
Charles  II  after  his  defeat  by  Cromwell 
in  the  battle  of  Worcester.  "I  have 
known  the  tree  myself,"  he  writes,  "for 
half  a  century,  and  it  looks  now  very 
much  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago."  But 
whether  it  is  the  oak  that  saved  the  King 
or  a  scion  of  the  celebrated  tree,  the  con- 
stellation Robur  Carol,  the  Oak  of 
Charles,  was  named  by  Halley  in  1676 
and  the  memory  of  the  royal  tree  per- 
petuated for  all  time. 

An  oak  of  uncommon  size  and  beautw 
and  Heaven  knows  what  age,  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  Hawarden  Castle  and  Park, 
long  the  home  of  England's  Christian 
statesman  and  perhaps  her  greatest  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Tn  the  Opinion  of 
John  Ruskin  this  noble  oak  is  as  near  the 
perfection  of  a  tree  as  can  he  seen  any- 
where in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone 
entertained  the  same  opinion.  At  Cannes 
in  the  winter  of  188^  he  alluded  to  "old 
Ravenna's  immemorial  wood"  of  Italian 
pines  as  profoundly  impressive,  and  the 
oak,  commonly  called  the  monarch  of  the 
woods,  as  an  emblem  of  con^tancv, 
Strength,  virtue  and  long  life. 


COPPED    PI  ALL 
The    birthplace    of    Cardinal    Manning    and  for  many  years  the  home   of  Bulwer,  with   its  many  noble  oaks  and 

elms   and  the   cedar   of  Lebanon   in  the   front   of  the   house 


In  one  of  the  latest  and  largest  resi- 
dences erected  on  New  York's  favorite 
avenue  most  of  the  principal  apartments 
are  entirely  finished  in  hard  woods  of 
different  varieties.  For  use  in  the  dining 
hall  and  its  furniture  the  owner  pur- 
chased two  of  the  largest  and  finest  oaks 
to  be  found  in  Sherwood  Forest  and  sent 
them  across  the  Atlantic,  where  they  now 
form  a  part  of  his  mansion  as  above  men- 
tioned. Beneath  the  broad  branches  of 
these  monarchs  of  the  ancient  English 
forest  Saxons  hunted  and  roamed  before 
the  advent  of  the  Normans.  Thev  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  Harold :  the  campaigns 
of  the  Crusaders ;  the  victories  of  Agin- 
court  and  Poictiers;  Caxton's  introduction 
of  printing ;  the  discovery  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  by  "the  world-seeking 
Genoese" ;  the  birth  of  Shakespeare ;  the 
Protestant  Reformation  ;  the  achievement 
of  American  independence ;  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Napoleon ;  the  Civil  War  with  the 
emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  also  the  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  They 
were  a  thousand  years  old. 

At    the    Cathedral    of    Hildesheim,    a 
small  city   some   sixteen  miles  south  of 
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Hanover,  in  North  Germany,  sometimes 
called  "the  Nuremberg  of  the  North." 
may  be  seen  the  oldest  rose  tree  in  the 
world.  It  has  lived  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years !  Its  existence  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  in  old  chroni- 
cles of  the  ninth  century.  It  twines  round 
the  ancient  cathedral,  and  with  its  myriad 
and  countless  blossoms  presents  in  the 
summer  season  an  entrancing  spectacle. 
The  Hildesheimers  very  naturally  are 
proud  of  this  venerable  relic  from  bygone 
centuries,  and  regard  its  roses  as  an  al- 
most sacred  heirloom  from  their  army  of 
ancestors. 

In  my  last  interview  with  Dr.  Holmes, 
who  was  a  lover  of  trees,  he  alluded  to 
the  leaf  from  Milton's  mulberry  which 
he  planted  in  Christ  Church  garden  when 
a  student  at  Cambridge.  It  was  sent  to 
the  poet  by  the  present  writer.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  concerning  his- 
toric trees  he  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
Montaigne  first  informed  us  how  to  tell 
a  tree's  age  by  its  rings,  and  made  manv 
other  interesting  remarks,  some  of  which 
are  included  in  an  address  Dr.  Holmes 
delivered  before  the  Tree  Planters'  Assq- 
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ciation  of  Cincinnati.  He  said :  "I  have 
written  many  verses,  but  the  best  poems 
I  have  produced  are  the  trees  I  planted 
on  the  hillside  which  overlooked  the 
broad  meadows,  scalloped  and  rounded  at 
their  edges  by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Hou- 
satonic.      Nature  finds  rhymes  for  them 


in  the  recurring  measures  of  the  seasons. 
Winter  strips  them  of  their  ornament.^ 
and  gives  them,  as  it  were,  in  prose  trans- 
lation, and  summer  re-clothes  them  in  all 
the  splendid  phrases  of  their  leafy  lan- 
guage. What  are  these  maples  and 
beeches  and  birches  but  odes  and  idvlls 


THE  GREAT  TULIP  TRI  E    \  1     INWOOD 
The   oldest,   largest    and   tallest    tree   on    Manhattan    Island 
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and  madrigals?  What  are  these  pines 
and  firs  and  spruces  but  holy  hymns,  too 
solemn  for  the  many-hued  raiment  of 
their  gay  deciduous  neighbors?" 

Can  this  third  article  on  celebrated 
trees — many  of  which  the  writer  has  seen 
— better  conclude  than  with  the  beautiful 
lines  entitled  "A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the 
Master,"  from  the  pen  of  Sidney  La- 
nier, who,  alas !  died  at  the  age  fatal  to 
Burns,  Byron  and  so  many  other  gifted 
poets?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Autocrat, 
Lanier  was  among  the  most  original  and 
sweetest  of  all  our  Southern  singers : 


"Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him, 
The  thorntree  had  a  mind  to  Him, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

"Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
And  he  was  well-content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When   Death   and    Shame   would   woo    Him 
last, 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last  ; 

'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last, 
When  out  of  the  woods  He  came." 

New  Yo'rk   City. 


Before  the  Burial 

BY  CHARLOTTE  LEECH 

Now  that  thy  days  have  saddened  to  an  end, 
How  did  I  love  thee,  O  my  friend,  my  friend  ? 

I  loved  thee  as  thirst  loves  the  water  brooks, 
Or  as  the  midnight  student  loves  his  books ; 

Or  as  the  patriot  his  native  soil, 

Or  poet  the  rhymed  guerdon  of  his  toil. 

I  loved  thee  as  the  cloud  the  rainbow  arc. 
Or  as  the  listening  morning  loves  the  lark. 

Or  as  the  cloistered   nun  her  rosary 
I  joyed  to  count  thy  kindnesses  to  me. 

I  loved  thy  faith  when  mine  was  shrouded  o'er. 
Thy  courage  when  mine  ebbed  at  every  pore. 

I  loved  thy  footstep  coming  up  the  stair 
That  ever  seemed  like  answer  to  a  prayer. 

Thy  laughter  and  thy  tears  were  dear  to  me — 
Now  there  is  neither  mirth  nor  *^in  with  thee. 


Where  hast  thou  wandered  in  a  vast  amaze 
Since  yester-noon,  when  parted  all  our  ways? 

How  often  I  have  left  thee  at  the  gate — 

Nay,  but  I  will  once  more,  the  morn — then  wait. 

For  we  shall  meet  again,  O  friend,  my  friend. 
And  love  as  we  have  loved,  world  without  end. 

Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 


New  York's  Janissaries 

BY  INSIDER 

IT  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  one  of  and  he  has  all  sorts  of  conveniences  and 

these  days  we  shall  have  a  strike  of  aids  that  his  predecessor  of  twenty-five 

the  New  York  police  force  of  10,000  or  thirty  years  ago  knew  nothing  about 

men,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  see  what  In  the  old  days  there  were  no  telephones, 

we  shall  see.     It  ought  to  be  well  worth  no  patrol  boxes,  no  patrol  wagons;  pris- 

seeing,  but — from  a  distance.  oners  had  to  be  dragged  or  helped  to  the 

Every  policeman  is  well  armed,  most  station  houses.     At  the  best  a  policeman 

of   them   are   athletic   and    fearless.     If  might   borrow    the    use    of    a    truck    or 

their  places-  were  filled  and  they  resorted  wagon  or  even  wheelbarrow.     But  most 

to  the  usual  striker's  tactics,  life  in  New  prisoners    were   brought   in    "by   hand," 

York   would   certainly  not  be   dull ;   we  which  was  most  laborious.     Now  the  po- 

should  probably  have  to  call  in  United  liceman  has  a  swift  chariot  and  plenty  of 

States  troops  to  shoot  them  down.  help.     In  case  of  resistance  the  reserves 

In  such  a  case  the  place  would  be  a  get  to  his  assistance  in  five  minutes, 

criminal's  paradise,  with  all  the  evil  ele-  Burglaries,  robberies,  grand  larcenies, 

ments  on  top,  and  we  should  know  how  forgeries,   murders,   do  not  interest  the 

it  felt  for  decent  persons  to  live  in  Paris  patrolman.      They  are  none  of  his  busi* 

during  the  Terror.  ness.     His  business  is  to  patrol  along  a 

The  strike  won't  come  until  some  com-  certain  post.      Patrol  for  what  reason  ? 

missioner  undertakes  to  run  the  depart-  asks  the  citizen  who  pays.     Why,  patrol 

ment  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens  who  for  the  sake  of  patroling  is  the  apparent 

are  paying    for  it.      That    isn't  Waldo,  answer  of  the  Janissaries.     Many  of  the 

Waldo,  as  he  has  just  proclaimed  from  present  rules    of    the    police  department 

the  witness  stand,  trusts  the  police  and  make  it  appear  as  if  the  object  of  the 

does  as  they  advise — or  tell  him.     He  is  higher  authorities  was  to  keep  the  police 

surrounded  by  flatterers  who  make  him  out  of  bad  company.     They  must  not  go 

think  that  everything  is  all  right.    He  ac-  into  saloons  or  gambling  or   disorderly 

cepts  the  police  organizations,  the  patrol-  houses.     If   such   places   exist   on    their 

man's,  sergeants',  lieutenants'    and    cap-  beats  they  are  not  supposed  to  know  or 

tains'  associations,  works  in  with  them,  report  them.  Such  matters,  with  the  rob- 

submits     to   their    findings.      Practically  beries,  burglaries,  etc.,  are,  theoretically, 

these  are  trades  union  bodies ;  they  have  all  attended  to  by  the  precinct  detectives, 

no  business  to  exist  among  public   scr-  of  whom  there  are  from  three  to  five — 

vants.     They  destroy  discipline.  not  nearly  enough. 

In  each  police  precinct  now  there  is  a  The  present  policy  of  the  department 
representative  of  the  patrolman's  associa-  seems  to  be  to  conceal  crime  and  to  pre- 
tion,  and  if  the  captain  gives  orders  that  tend  that  good  order  prevails  thruout  the 
the  patrolmen  do  not  like  a  committee  of  entire  city.  If  a  citizen  goes  to  a  station 
his  men  calls  upon  him  and  persuades  house  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
him  to  modify  the  orders.  No  one  has  Robberies'  Book  he  won't  get  it.  Ten 
yet  successfully  bucked  these  police  asso-  chances  to  one  he  will  be  told  that  lor 
ciations  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  hard  all  such  information  he  must  go  to  head- 
job  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  quarters.  But  if  he  does  go  to  head- 
York  is  in  the  hands  of  its  Janissaries,  quarters  on  any  such  errand  he  will  ho 
and  we  have  reason  for  thankfulness  in  ^iven  a  long  post-graduate  course  in 
that  they  do  not  treat  us  worse.  The  cooling  his  heels  in  outer  rooms — and  he 
patrolman's  ideal  is  the  trades  union  won't  see  the  Robberies'  Book  of  any 
ideal — do  as  little  as  possible  for  the  precinct. 
wage:  "Ca  canny!"  Let  this  citizen  ask  for  a  list  of  all  the 

The  man  on  j)ost  today  is  better  off  than  burglaries    that    have    taken    place    in    a 

ever.     He  has  only  eight  hours  on  duty,  given   precinct   during  a   certain   month. 
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Quite  probably  the  officer  appealed  to 
will  say  that  there  weren't  any  burglaries 
— or  that  there  is  no  list,  no  such  statis- 
tics, or  that  only  headquarters  has  au- 
thority to  make  such  disclosures.  The 
same  with  murders,  suicides,  larcenies. 
Patrolmen  and  the  lower  officers  are  for- 
bidden to  give  out  information,  while 
headquarters  gives  out  what  it  pleases. 
The  police  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  citi- 
zens who  pay  should  have  nothing  to  say 
about  police  business,  and  the  less  they 
know  about  it  the  better. 

Violation  of  excise  law  never  was  so 
flagrant  in  New  York  as  it  is  today. 
There  is  no  pretense  of  enforcing  it.  The 
patrolman  feels  that  he  has  been  told  to 
shut  his  eyes,  so  he  gives  it  no  attention ; 
saloonkeepers  feel  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration protects  them  in  violating 
this  law! 

Chaos  reigns  in  the  department,  and 
has  reigned  ever  since  Mayor  Gaynor 
came  in.  The  policemen  do  not  know 
where  they  are  at.  They  feel,  also,  that 
some  of  the  orders  issued  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  toughs,  thugs,  hoodlums, 
gangsters  and  against  themselves.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  administra- 
tion the  police  were  called  down  hard  for 
a  number  of  things.  For  "mugging"  un- 
convicted prisoners,  for  unnecessary  club- 
bing of  citizens,  for  unnecessary  and  ille- 
gal raids,  etc.  They  were  deprived  of 
their  night  sticks. 

Of  course  the  intention  was  to  make 
the  police  keep  within  the  law.  It  was 
declared  at  the  time  that  the  London 
"bobby"  does  not  use  his  club  in  making 
an  arrest.  That  is  often  stated,  but  it  is 
not  true.  The  London  "bobby"  treats 
his  prisoner  according  to  his  quality.  In 
dealing  with  hoodlums  he  certainly  does 
use  his  club,  just  as  our  men  did  previous 
to  the  present  regime. 

And  the  results  were  better.  Most  of 
the  gangs  of  today  are  made  up  of  aliens 
and  sons  of  aliens.  Moral  suasion  has 
no  effect  upon  them.  When  they  are 
troublesome  they  need  a  clubbing,  and 
clubbing  gets  satisfactory  and  prompt  re- 
sults. The  policeman  patrolling  among 
them,  who  must  not  use  his  stick,  be- 
comes a  laughing  stock  and  a  butt  for 
their  jokes,  which  are  very  practical  and 
not  always  polite. 

The   men    selected    for   police    service 


should  be  trustworthy  and  trusted.  They 
should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  their 
rights  and  duties,  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  citizens.  ,  They  should  have  com- 
mon sense  and  a  knowledge  of  the  city, 
they  should  be  athletically  capable.  Pos- 
sessing these  things,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  judgment.  Every  case 
is  new — different  from  every  other — and 
needs  new  treatment.  The  policeman 
without  judgment  has  no  right  on  the 
force.  The  policeman  is  the  watchman, 
the  representative  of  the  busy  citizens, 
put  out  to  maintain  order,  prevent  or 
detect  crime  and  arrest  criminals.  That 
is  the  theory  on  which  the  police  force  is 
based. 

We  have  10,000  of  these  men,  and  they 
are  highly  paid,  considering  everything. 
After  five  years'  service  a  patrolman  re- 
ceives $1,400  per  annum — more  than 
many  skilled  tradesmen  get  (and  police 
work  is  really  unskilled  labor).  These 
are  all  picked  men,  having  passed  a  phys- 
ical examination  and  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination. The  New  York  police  com- 
prise a  splendid  army,  but  it  is  wofully 
mishandled  by  the  civilians  at  the  top. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  the  Mayor's  office  there 
have  been  three  police  commissioners, 
not  one  of  whom  has  understood  police- 
men or  enjoyed  their  confidence. 

After  General  Bingham  we  had  Mr. 
Baker,  who  was  an  excellent  business 
man  with  no  knowledge  of  police  duties, 
but  enough  wisdom  to  allow  police  offi- 
cers whom  he  found  honest  to  advise 
him,  even  though  he  at  times  preferred 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  com- 
mon sense  in  preference  to  the  judgments 
of  his  advisers.  He  made  a  very  good 
commissioner,  but  lost  his  position  be- 
cause the  Mayor  insisted  on  his  doing 
things  that  did  not  agree  with  his  ideas. 

Baker  was  followed  by  Cropsey,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  good  counsellor  in  ac- 
cident cases,  who  had  had  experience 
with  policemen  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  they  were  by  habit  untruthful  and 
willing  to  be  bribed.  His  administration 
of  the  commissionership  was — accordin'g 
to  police  opinion— severe  to  the  point  of 
cruelty.  For  small  offenses  he  inflicted 
the  heaviest  penalties.  He  carefully 
scrutinized  applicants  for  appointment  to 
the  police   force   and   kept   out  a  large 
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number  of  men  with  bad  records  who 
have  since  been  admitted. 

Waldo  on  coming  to  the  Police  Com- 
missionership  at  once  tried  to  make 
friends  with  the  police.  He  took  into  his 
confidence  a  number  of  men  whose  past 
records  had  been  discredited  by  former 
commissioners.  He  was  willing  to  take 
their  words  and  to  found  his  policy  on 
their  recommendations.  Waldo  was  pop- 
ular for  the  first  few  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration, for  he  promised  the  men 
fair  treatment  and  he  began  by  abolish- 
ing a  number  of  details  and  filling  up  the 
detail  places  by  temporary  assignment. 
But  his  fixed  post  idea  earned  for  him 
the  antagonism  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  department.  Men  were  planted  on 
corners  and  had  to  stand  there  for  four 
hours.  This  was  found  very  hard  in  se- 
vere winter  weather.  One  policeman  in 
Brooklyn  actually  died  of  exposure  while 
on  fixed  post  duty. 

The  man  on  fixed  post  was  not  to 
leave  except  to  answer  an  emergency 
call.  The  intention  was  that  the  citizen 
needing  the  services  of  a  policeman 
would  know  where  to  look  for  one.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  didn't  work.  A 
citizen  finding  a  burglar  in  his  house 
had  no  time  to  run  to  a  fixed  post  to 
summon  a  policeman.  The  burglar  would 
not  await  his  return.  The  patrolman's 
association  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
modification  of  the  fixed  post  rule.  The 
man  on  such  a  post  now  is  only  on  duty 
for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

The  principal  police  objection  to  the 
fixed  post  idea  is  that  it  reduces  (in  some 
precincts  by  half)  the  number  of  men  for 
patrol  duty.  That  made  more  work  for 
the  others. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  the  police  force 
of  today  is  not  giving  as  good  service  as 
was  given  by  the  force  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  Devery  may  have  been  a  robber, 
but  he  knew  police  business  and  police- 
men. He  was  fearless,  he  would  not  ask 
a  man  to  go  where  he  would  not  go  him- 
self. He  knew  his  men  and  they  knew 
and  respected  him.  He  knew  the  good 
and  the  bad  side  of  them.  They  trusted 
him  to  treat  them  fairly  and  he  did.  1  It- 
was  a  real  polico  chief. 

Schmittberger  is  the  uniformed  he-id 
now.  But  Schniittbcrgcr  is  only  an  of- 
fice boy,  doing  as  he  is  told  by  civilian 


superiors,  even  though  he  may  know  that 
the  orders  are  bad  for  the  force. 

The  real  head  of  the  New  York  po- 
lice should  be  a  man  from  the  ranks  who 
has  made  his  way  up  by  merit.  He 
should  have  the  power  and  exercise  it 
under  supervision,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  bi-partisan  police 
board.  The  old  bi-partisan  board  gave 
better  results  than  the  present  single- 
headed  commission,  and  the  old  patrol- 
man, taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, did  better  police  work  than  the  new 
man  does. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  hight  for  policemen, 
also  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  age. 
They  had  to  be  courageous  and  physical- 
ly capable,  they  had  to  know  the  city, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  have  and  exer- 
cise common  sense.  That  was  about  all 
and  it  was  enough.  They  usually  got  in 
thru  influence  of  politicians.  Sometimes 
they  paid,  sometimes  they  did  not,  some- 
times they  paid  as  high  as  $1,000  each. 
It  all  depended  on  the  politician  who  se- 
cured the  appointment.  Quite  often  he 
was  contented  with  the  friendship  of  the 
policeman  and  his  relatives.  That 
strengthened  him  in  politics.  There  was 
more  drinking  in  the  old  days,  and  more 
graft.  But  the  individual  patrolman's 
graft  was  a  small  thing — drinks,  cigars, 
petty  presents  of  money. 

That  sort  of  grafting  continues  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  police  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  I  know  a  policeman 
who  the  other  day  went  in  a  saloon  and 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"Take  whiskey,"  said  the  amiable  and 
hospitable  proprietor. 

"No,  sir.  Water,  please.  I  don't 
drink  whisky,"  said  the  policeman. 

"Here,  then,  make  it  ginger  ale,"  said 
the  proprietor,  and  he  filled  a  tall  glass 
with  ginger  ale  and  ice. 

"I  want  water,"  insisted  the  policeman. 
"I'm  thirsty."  Finally,  after  much  fuss 
lie  did  succeed  in  getting  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter. The  saloonkeeper  could  not  under- 
stand how  any  man  could  really  want  to 
drink   water. 

Small  shopkeepers  try  to  make  friends 
of  policemen  on  their  heats,  and  their 
way  is  to  give  presents.  They  want  spe- 
cial advantages  like  occupying  sidewalks 
about    their    premises,    or    letting    their 
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wagons  stand  out  on  the  streets.  I  know 
policemen  who  take  their  baskets  and  go 
out  and  do  their  marketing  without  pay- 
ing a  cent,  but  such  men  are  exceptional, 
— certainly  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten. 
Most  of  the  policemen  are  decent,  solid 
men  of  family.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  stand  together  as 
a  unit  to  cover  over  any  police  delinquen- 
cies and  perjury  is  very  common  among 
them.  They  lose  all  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  an  oath. 

In  order  to  make  the  New  York  po- 
lice force  the  best  in  the  world — as  it 
ought  to  be — it  needs  a  policeman  at  the 
head,  a  man  who  has  risen  thru  all  the 
grades  and  who  knows  police  duty  and 
the  temper,  needs  and  feelings  of  the 
men  under  him.  On  this  man  should 
rest  the  general  responsibility,  and  he 
should  have  abundant  power  to  wield  the 
great  machine  under  him.  He  should  not 
be  pulled  first  one  way,  then  another  by 
constantly  changing  commissioners,  with 
different  and  often  directly  conflicting 
views  and  policies. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  police  chief 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor. 
Maybe  the  result  would  be  better  if  the 
police  chief  were  elected.  Surely  if  the 
people  are  competent  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent or  a  mayor  they  are  competent  to 
choose  a  chief  of  police.  At  any  rate 
they  could  not  make  a  worse  botch  of 
the  matter  than  the  present  system  does, 
for  we  now  have  complete  demoraliza- 
tion.   The  Rosenthal  case  showed  that. 

There  were  policemen  all  around  when 
Rosenthal  was  killed,  yet  the  murderers 
got  clear  off  and  the  policemen  on  the 
spot  did  not  even  note  the  number  of  the 
automobile  in  which  they  escaped.  That 
was  furnished  by  a  quick-minded  citizen 
who  was  roughly  treated  for  his  pains — 
and  the  lieutenant  took  down  the  wrong 
number.  Surely  there  was  significance 
in  that.  The  citizen  gave  the  right  fig- 
ures, the  lieutenant  at  the  desk  wrote 
down  wrong  ones,  and  but  that  District 
Attorney  Whitman  saw  him  do  it,  and 
insisted  upon  his  making  correction  the 
murderers,  probably,  would  have  finally 
escaped  As  it  was,  the  attempts  of  the 
police  to  catch  them  were  mostly  farcical, 
and  they  are  now  taking  credit  for  hav- 
ing, after  a  two  months'  chase,  costing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  at  last 


arrested  "Lefty  Louie"  and  "Gyp  the 
Blood,"  who  all  the  time  were  living 
quietly  under  their  noses.  It  is  only  oc- 
casionally, and  as  it  were,  by  accident, 
that  a  criminal  is  caught. 
•  The  captains  should  be  held  responsible 
for  their  precincts  and  should  be  given 
enough  freedom  of  action  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  best  possible  disposal  of  the 
force  under  them.  As  to  the  patrolmen, 
they  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  their  beats.  They  should 
not  be  debarred,  as  at  the  present  time, 
from  talking  to  citizens  while  on  duty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  patrolman  should  be 
a  gossip,  knowing  all  the  men  and  fam- 
ilies on  his  beat.  He  should  know  the 
boys  and  girls  and  take  a  fatherly  inter- 
est in  them.  There  should  be  no  neces- 
sity for  truant  officers,  for  the  police- 
men on  beat  should  know  the  boys  who 
are  missing  school,  and  should  see  the 
parents  about  it.  If  he  were  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  a  word  from  him  would 
settle  the  trouble.  He  would  see  the  boy 
or  girl  going  wrong  and  take  the  right 
steps  to  pull  them  straight,  he  could  give 
a  word  of  advice  to  parents,  and  if  nec- 
essary bring  parents  to  court.  Criminals 
like  blackhanders,  blackmailers,  bomb- 
throwers,  burglars,  highwaymen,  could 
not  make  nests  on  his  beat  because  he 
would  know  every  family,  and  the  source 
of  income  of  every  family.  He  would 
know  all  honest  workers  (too  busy  for 
crime),  and  he  would  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  others.  Such  a  policeman  would 
soon  make  himself  recognized  as  the 
friend  of  all  decent  citizens.  He  should 
be  friendly  with  the  boys  and  help  them 
to  find  places  in  which  they  could  play 
without  doing  mischief  or  giving  annoy- 
ance. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  police  force 
should  be  on  duty  at  night  and  mostly  in 
the  congested  sections.  The  deserted 
business  sections  do  not  need  so  much 
guarding.  At  present  only  three-fifths 
of  the  force  are  on  night  duty,  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  guarding  property 
than  to  sfuarding  human  life. 

The  New  York  police  force  looks  fine 
on  parade.  The  men  are  well  set  up 
young  fellows — magnificent  material. 
But  even  Mr.  Waldo's  testimony  given 
the  other  day  before  the  Aldermen's  In- 
vestigating Committee  shows  that  many 
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of  them  are  deficient  in  character,  even 
criminal.  Waldo  has  done  away  with 
the  police  bureau  for  investigating  char- 
acter of  applicants  for  appointment. 
Waldo  trusts  the  Civil  Service  examin- 
ers, and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Civil 
Service  examination  fails — at  least  in 
that  respect. 

I  know  very  many  policemen  and  of- 
ficers and  like  them.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  force  now  for  forty  years.  Many 
of  them  come  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
they  think  and  how  they  feel.  A  police- 
man's job  is  not  by  any  means  always 
pleasant — citizens  don't  realize — 

Now,  the  other  day  a  friend  of  mine 
was  on  beat  and  a  lady  came  to  him  and 
said : 

"Officer,  there's  a  strange  dog  in  our 
back  yard,  and  I  wish  you  would  put  him 
out.     He  seems  to  be  sick." 

All  innocently  my  friend  went  with 
the  lady  and  was  ushered  thru  the 
house  into  a  small  back  yard  where  he 
found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
St.  Bernard  dog  big  as  a  lion  and  much 
more  dangerous,  for  he  was  mad,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth.  He  flew  at  the  police- 
man, who  finally  and  by  great  good  luck 
managed  to  shoot  him  dead.  The  woman 
had  given  him  no  warning  of  what  to  ex- 
pect in  her  back  yard.  To  her  mind  facing 
mad  dogs  at  close  quarters  was  a  police- 
man's duty.  And  that  generally  is  the 
citizens'  mental  attitude  toward  the  po- 
liceman. It  is  his  duty  to  face  every 
danger  on  behalf  of  the  citizens'  peace 
and  comfort.  If  there  is  a  burglar  down 
in  a  dark  cellar,  it  isn't  the  citizen  who 
has  to  go  after  him.  The  policeman  is 
expected  to  do  that,  and  to  do  it  without 
any  change  of  countenance — and  to  his 
credit  he  usually  does. 

Of  course  all  policemen  are  not  heroes 
— on  the  contrary.  A  poor  Homeless 
Horace  was  holding  up  a  corner  store 
down  by  the  water  front  a  few  nights 
ago,  when  along  came  a  policeman  and 
said  : 


"Come  along!" 

"What  for?"  asked  Horace,  "I  ain't 
done  nothin'." 

"Ye  never  do.     Come  along." 

He  marched  Horace,  down  to  the  end 
of  a  dock  and  threw  him  off  into  the 
river.  Then  he  jumped  in  and  rescued 
him.  Then  he  went  to  the  station  house 
and  reported  the  brave  rescue,  and  it  has 
gone  down  in  his  record  With  honorable 
mention.  There  are  a  lot  of  fake  rescues 
from  fire  and  water  nowadays. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  New  York  is  not 
getting  what  it  is  paying  for  in  the  way 
of  policing,  and  it  will  not  receive  good 
service  until  certain  thoro  and  searching 
reforms  are  carried  out.  This  is  a  sum- 
mary : 

1.  A  policeman   the  actual   head  of  the  po 
lice  force. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  patrolmen's,  sergeants', 
lieutenants'  and  captains'  associations — no 
unionism  among  city  servants. 

3.  Restoration  of  the  two-platoon,  system. 

4.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  force  on  duty 
at  night,  paying  most  attention  to  guarding 
homes  and  lives  instead  of  property. 

5.  The  captain  held  strictly  responsible  for 
conditions  in  his  precinct. 

6.  The  patrolman  held  strictly  responsible 
for  conditions  on  his  beat. 

To  bring  about  these  changes  will  be  a 
good  day's  work  for  a  full  grown  man, 
but  such  men  have' sometimes  appeared. 
Just  at  present  the  police  are  sulking. 
They  feel  that  they  are  misunderstood 
and  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Many 
of  them  would  rather  see  things  go 
wrong  than  right  in  order  to  "get  square 
with  the  administration,"  which  they 
think  has  humiliated  them  and  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  put  heart  into  the  thugs 
and  gangsters,  their  natural  enemies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  desire  to  do  as  they 
please  with  or  without  law.  and  they 
have  and  will  have  a  deep-seated  grudge 
against  any  one  who  interferes  with  their 
pleasure  and  convenience. 

They  are  badly  in  need  of  discipline 
and  a  fine,  strong,  just  commander  who 
knows  them  thoroly. 

New  York  City. 


Mount  Holyoke  College 

BY  SUSAN  HAYES  WARD 

[This  week  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
gives  honor  to  its  founder,  Mary  Lyon,  the  most  distinguished'  of  all  our  leaders  in  female 
education,  and  to  its  own  development  from  a  girl's  seminary  into  a  college  of  the  first  rank. 
— Editor.] 


LOOKING  back  at  its  beginning,  it  is 
evident  that  no  woman  could  be 
better  fitted  to  be  the  founder  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College  than  Mary 
Lyon.  Born  of  Christian  parents,  on  a 
small  farm  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
the  fifth  of  seven  children,  and  losing  her 
father  when  a  little  girl,  how  unlikely  it 
seems  that  she  could  fit  herself  for  such 
a  work !  Of  her  widowed  mother  she 
wrote : 

"She  was  not  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.  But  want  at  that  mountain  home  was 
made  to  walk  so  fairly  and  gracefully  within 
that  circle  of  limited  means  that  there  was 
always  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  a  more 
restricted  neighbor.  T  can  now  remember  just 
the  appearance  of  that  neighbor  as  she  said 
one  day,  'How  is  it  that  the  widow  can  do 
more  for  me  than  any  one  else?'" 

By  the  time  she  was  seven  years  old 
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the  district  school  she  had  walked  a  mile 
to  attend  was  removed  twice  that  dis- 
tance, and  she  could  only  go  irregularly. 
When  Mary  was  thirteen  years  old,  her 
older  sisters  having  married,  Mrs.  Lyon 
married  again,  and  removed  to  Ashfield, 
taking  her  two  younger  daughters  with 
her,  Mary  remaining  with  her  only 
brother  on  the  farm.  But  she  struggled 
for  an  education,  living  for  short  periods 
with  relatives  or  working  for  her  board 
in  families  where  she  could  enjoy  school 
privileges.  Her  ability  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge was  marvelous,  and  she  sought  in- 
struction wherever  a  way  was  opened  for 
her,  now  under  some  college  professor 
and  again  in  some  neighboring  academy, 
literally  working  her  way.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  she  was  teaching  a  small 
country    school,    receiving    as    wage    75 
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cents  a  week  and  her  board.  By  that 
time  she  had  resolved  to  devote  her  life 
to  teaching,  and  with  that  aim  before  her 
the  next  year  found  her  in  Byfield  under 
the  instruction  of  that  pioneer  in  the 
higher  education  of  women,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Emerson,  who  trained  about  a 
thousand  New  England  women,  fitting 
them  to  be  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  sent 
them  broadcast  over  the  country.  In 
after  years  Mr.  Emerson  said  that  in 
original  power,  tho  not  in  discipline,  she 
was,  in  his  judgment,  superior  to  any 
other  pupil  he  had  ever  had  in  his  semi- 
nary. 

Miss  Lyon  often  said  that  she  owed 
more  to  Mr.  Emerson  than  to  any  other 
teacher.  Until  she  came  under  his  in- 
struction her  attention  had  been  given  to 
intellectual  attainment;  in  other  schools 
she  had  learned  merely  to  study  and  to 
recite,  "not  at  all  as  good  for  the  char- 
acter as  Mr.  Emerson's."  He  changed 
entirely  her  views  of  education,  and 
taught  her  those  great  principles  of  ac- 
tion which  with  wonderful  power  she 
afterward  inculcated  upon  her  pupils. 

It  was  in  1824  that  Mary  Lyon  joined 
Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  (Mrs.  Banister),  an- 
other famous  teacher  trained  under  Mr. 
Emerson,  and,  like  Miss  Lyon,  still  bet- 
tering his  instruction.  Together  they 
taught  a  girl's  school  in  Derry,  N.  H., 
but  in  1828  removed  it  to  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Seven  years  later  this  famous  Ipswich 
Seminary  had  sent  out  from  its  walls 
thirteen  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  fifty-three  teachers  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  three  hundred  teachers  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey ;  for  Miss  Grant's  school  was  primar- 
ily a  school  for  teachers.  This  seminary 
was  not  endowed,  and  after  Miss  Grant's 
and  Miss  Lyon's  retirement,  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  For  ten  years 
they  worked  together;  a  beautiful  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  them  which  was 
helpful  to  each;  one  supplied  enthusiasm 
to  the  neglect  of  convention,  the  other 
judgment  and  moderation. 

The  school  in  Derry  had  no  winter 
term  and  Miss  Lyon  for  six  years  taught 
a  winter  school  in  Ashland  or  Buckland, 
which  grew  till  its  numbers  almost 
rivaled  those  of  Ipswich  Seminary;  and 
here  the  need  of  an  endowed  school  for 


young  women  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
was  brought  home  to  her. 

In  1834  she  closed  her  connection  with 
the  Ipswich  school  to  devote  her  energies 
altogether  to  the  raising  of  an  endow- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school.  It  was  during '  this  year  that 
Judge  Wheaton  enlisted  her  interest  in 
his  plan  for  a  seminary  for  young- 
women  in  Norton,  Mass.  She  visited  in 
his  home,  suggested  plans  for  the  school 
building  and  boarding  house,  and  even 
lent  to  Wheaton  Seminary  Miss  Cald- 
well, her  chosen  and  pledged  assistant 
for  Mount  Holyoke.  The  story  is  still 
told  in  Norton  that  Mary  Lyon,  walking 
behind  loitering  schoolgirls  when  visiting 
the  school  in  1835,  would  urge  them  for- 
ward with  the  admonition,  "Don't  daw- 
dle, young  ladies." 

The  story  of  the  first  thousand  dollars 
that  Miss  Lyon  raised  from  women  for 
her  new  seminary  has  been  often  told. 
Her  scholars  in  Ipswich  gave  her  the 
first  money,  $265 ;  the  ladies  of  Ipswich 
contributed  $475 ;  and  then,  going  from 
house  to  house  and  town  to  town,  in  less 
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than  two  months  the  sum  was  nearly  all 
secured.  Twenty-seven  thousand  dollars 
was  to  be  the  cost  of  the  new  building 
for  Mount  Holyoke,  and  this  money  was 
given  by  eighteen  hundred  subscribers, 
the  largest  contribution  being  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  That  has  ever  been  Mount 
Holyoke's  way.  It  has  not  depended  for 
its  life  upon  a  few  rich  patrons,  but 
upon  the  community  at  large. 

Tho  the  building  was  not  complete,  the 
seminary  opened  November  8,  1837. 
Mary  Lyon  was  then  forty  years  of  age. 
She  had  studied  much,  had  taught  for 
eighteen  years,  had  cultivated  a  passion 
for  souls,  and  knew  much  of  the  power 
of  prayer.  She  was  a  trained  judge  of 
character,  could  teach  the  moral  and 
Christian  virtues  as  systematically  as  she 
would  teach  geography,  and  she  believed 
that  character  was  more  important  than 
mere  learning.  She  was  fitted  to  become 
a  pathmaker  and  set  up  a  standard  for 
crowds  of  educators  who  should  follow 
in  her  steps. 

From  a  letter  written  November  26, 
1837,  by  a  pupil,  Nancy  Everett,  to  her 
home  friends,  I  here  make  a  few  quota- 
tions. Miss  Everett  afterward  became 
the  wife  of  John  Dwight,  the  donor  of 
the  Dwight  Art  Building  of  the  college. 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  the  school 
diet,  regimen,  teachers  and  scholars ;  thinking 
you  might  wish  to  learn  how  I  am  situated 
and  what  I  am  doing,  I  venture  to  write. 

There  are  just  seventy-nine  scholars,  which, 
with  three  teachers,  Miss  Lyon  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  domestic  department,  make  a 
family  of  only  eighty-four.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  what  a  formidable  line  we  make  go- 
ing to  church  or  taking  our  daily  walks. 

I  believe  if  ever  there  was  a  happy  family  it 
is  this,  we  are  so  independent ;  if  we  wish  for 
anything  or  to  do  anything  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  or  get  it  without  a  parcel  of  hired 
girls  wishing  us  out  of  the  way. 

The  bell  rings  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  call  up  those  who  get  breakfast,  which  con- 
sists of  potatoes  (very  nice)  and  cream,  white 
bread  and  butter.  Sometimes  for  variety 
hasty  pudding  is  substituted  for  the  former. 
It  takes  fourteen  to  get  breakfast,  eight  to  set 
the  tables,  there  being  five  to  set — one  to 
make  the  fires,  in  the  stove,  under  the  set  ket- 
tles, for  dish  water,  potatoes  and  washing 
floors ;  and  in  the  seminary  hall,  spaceway  and 
dining  room,  etc. — then  five  or  six  to  peel  the 
potatoes.  I  rise  at  half-past  five  every  morn- 
ing, having  an  appointment  from  that  time  till 
breakfast  time.  If  we  fail  of  being  down  at 
the  set  time  Miss  Lyon  sends  up  for  us.  I 
really  do  not  know  when  she  sleeps,  for  she  is 
up   the    first   in    the   house,   sometimes  before 


four.  After  breakfast  there  is  such  a  number 
for  washing  tumblers,  of  which  there  is  a  host, 
all  drinking  cold  water  but  five ;  so  many  for 
washing  and  scouring  knives,  so  many  for  the 
crockery  of  whatever  sort,  and  eight  or  ten  for 
sweeping  the  various  stairways,  spaceways, 
etc.  About  the  same  number  for  dinner  and 
supper,  only  different  ones.  Dinner  is  made 
up  of  roasted  beef,  codfisn  and  the  like,  and 
always  a  second  course  of  dumplings,  pies  or 
puddings;  supper  of  bread  and  butter,  sauce 
and  cake  or  gingerbread.  So  you  see  we  live 
well,  yet  all  is  plain. 

In  the  evening  there  is  a  circle  of  ladies  that 
attends  to  making  bread,  paring  apples  for 
dumplings  and  pies,  washing  potatoes  for  the 
next  day,  and  another  in  the  morning  for 
making  pies  and  preparing  the  dinner.  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  establishment  and  apparatus 
connected  with  it. 

x\fter  describing  the  building  itself, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

Miss  Lyon  has  not  yet  had  much  to  do  with 
the  exercises  in  school,  for  she  has  had  enough 
beside  to  attend  to.  Therefore  Miss  Caldwell 
takes  the  lead.  I  wish  you  could  hear  her 
converse  an  hour  and  I  think  you  would  be 
charmed.  She  gives  us  a  short  lecture  every 
morning.     .     .     . 

They  are  very  thoro  here,  more  so  than  I 
expected.  They  will  make  us  get  our  lessons 
and  get  them  well.  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing before  I  came  here,  but  sometimes  I  feel 
as  if  I  did  not  know  anything.    .    .    . 

Miss  Lyon  does  not  attend  church  in  the 
evening;  she  does  not  think  it  profitable  for 
her,  altho  she  does  not  discountenance  our  at- 
tending. Miss  L.  has  been  reading  to  us  since 
meeting  President  Edwards's  "History  of  Re- 
demption." I  like  it  very  much,  and,  oh !  I 
love  her.  She  is  in  truth  one  of  the  Mothers 
in  Israel.  We  do  not  begin  to  see  her  worth, 
her  piety  and  talents  until  we  are  fully  ac- 
quainted. Those  who  best  know  her  say  they 
can  hardly  feel  reconciled  to  her  not  being 
longer  in  school.  She  is  very  careful  of  our 
time,  so>  when  we  are  eating  she  lays  down 
her  plans  for  the  day,  gives  us  good  advice  in 
regard  to  our  manners  at  table,  toward  one 
another,  etc.  I  have  heard  her  lecture  an 
hour  at  a  time  without  appearing  the  least 
tired.  She  is  not  one  of  those  teachers  that 
keeps  at  a  distance,  but  is  around  within  all 
our  work,  ready  to  rejoice  when  we  rejoice 
and  weep  when  we  weep.  I  think  her  emi- 
nently pious  and  also  Miss  Caldwell  and  the 
other  teachers.  They  are  what  you  may  call 
accomplished. 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how 
enthusiastic  an  early  pupil  became  over 
Mount  Holyoke  before  it  had  really  set- 
tled down  to  its  work,  which  was  then 
and  has  always  been  the  development  of 
intelligent  Christian  womanhood. 

Domestic  industry  was  introduced,  not 
to  teach  housework,  but  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, so  that  young  women  of  limited 
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means  might  enjoy  the  seminary's  advan- 
tages. Possibly  the  plan  at  that  early 
date  won  favor  with  many  plain  people, 
who  feared  that  higher  education  might 
unfit  women  for  home  life,  and  no  doubt 
it  promoted  the  democratic  spirit  that 
must  prevail  where  all  work  together. 
Of  late  years  this  characteristic  of 
Mount  Holyoke  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied. Some  years  ago  I  asked  my  young 
cousin,  then  a  senior  in  the  college,  what 
domestic  service  fell  to  her  share.  She 
laughingly  answered : 

"I  am  the  tallest  girl  in  my  class,  so  I 
dust  the  electric  lamps  in  the  parlor." 

Even  that  easy  service  may  be  given 
up  by  this  time  to  a  hired  servant. 

Last  year  the  catalog  named  144  mem- 
bers of  faculty  and  other  officers,  assist- 
ants, superintendents  of  buildings,  halls, 
etc.,  and  754  students.  Of  the  students, 
6  were  from  foreign  countries,  17  from 
the  South,  224  from  the  Middle  States, 
all  but  31  of  these  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey ;  258  from  Massachusetts,  89 
from  Connecticut ;  89  from  the  other 
three  New  England  States,  and  62  from 


the  West.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are 
gaining  on  some  of  the  New  England 
States  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of 
girls. 

Harvard's  Memorial  Hall  preserves  its 
list  of  soldiers  enrolled  during  the  Civil 
War.  Mount  Holyoke  has  preserved  its 
roll  of  missionaries,  178  teachers  and 
pupils  who  enlisted  for  foreign  service 
during  its  first  fifty  years,  and  it  has 
graduated  so  vast  a  number  of  teachers 
that  it  has  well  been  called  the  mother  of 
schools  and  colleges.  The  members  of 
its  faculty  today  represent  a  high  degree 
of  advanced  work,  and  its  president  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  Mary  Lyon,  whose 
works  and  words  make  for  righteousness. 

How  many  lovers  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
as  they  celebrate  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
this  month  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  will  walk  about  its  noble 
buildings,  enjoy  its  enchanting  views, 
will  recall  its  beneficent  and  worldwide 
influence  and  echo  the  Psalmist's  excla- 
mation, "Beautiful  for  situation!  The 
joy  of  the  whole  earth !" 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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BY  HARRIET  McEWEN  KIMBALL 


Lord  God,   since   Thou  hast   raised   me  up 
When  life  seemed  almost  o'er, 

To  drink  again  the  earthly  cup 
That  Thou  art  pleased  to  pour, 

Make  sweet  its  taste,  I   numbly  plead, 

With  grace  sufficient  still 
To  meet  my  still   increasing  need 

To  know  and  do  Thv  will. 

However  long,  however  brief 

My  added  days  may  be. 
Or  bring  they  joy  or  bring  tney  grief, 

All  rests,  dear  Lord,  with  Thee. 

By  Thee  created  and  by  Thee 

Redeemed,   regenerate, 
Oh,  may  each  day  an  offering  be 

For  Thee  to  consecrate ! 


Claim   for  Thyself  my  mortal  breath 

Till  I  return  to  dust; 
My  soul  and  body  save  from  death, — 

Thou  who  art  all  my  trust ! 

Both  must  be  precious  in  Thy   sight 
Since  Thou  didst  both   redeem ; 

O  love,  no  love  could  e'er  requite 
Less  than   the  Love   Supreme ! 

Could  I  but  .feel  what  Thou  hast  telt 
To  make  and  keep  me  Thine, 

What   gratitude   my   heart    would    melt- 
Melt  it.  O  Love  Divine ! 

And  when  at  last  my  soul  is  freed 
From  this   poor  bouse  of  clay. 

Tr.  Paradise,  1  humbly  plead, 
Prepare  mo  for  That  Day! 

P    RTSMOUTH,    V    II. 


A.   Wendell  Jackson 

BY  GEORGE  L.  FOWLER 

[The  report  that  the  Chinese  Government  may  turn  to  Mr.  Jackson,  after  negotiating  the 
fifty  million  loan,  to  negotiate  one  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  makes  this 
article  of  special  interest.  Mr.  Fowler  is  an  engineer  who  has  intimately  known  Mr.  Jack- 
son   for   twenty-five   years. — Editor.] 


WHO    is    A.    Wendell    Jackson?  man.       Starting  as  most  such  men  do, 

Why,  he  is  in  the  limelight  as  with  small  craft,  he  soon  became  an  ex- 

the  negotiator  of  a  new  Chi-  pert  sailor.     Once  the  owner  of  a  steam- 

nese  loan.      A  cultivated,  educated  gen-  propelled  houseboat,  he  was  his  own  cap- 

tleman,   and   whilom   professor   of   min-  tain  and  held  a  master's  license  for  the 

eralogy  in  the  University  of  California,  navigation  of  the  waters  of  New  York 

of   which  he   is   a   graduate,   afterward  Bay,  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island 

a  student  in  Leipzig  and  Freiburg ;  mod-  Sound. 

est,  unpretentious  and  very  far  from  In  all  of  this  work  and  play  he  seemed 
seeking  or  enjoying  the  attention  that  to  show  the  traces  of  that  thoroness  of 
his  latest  achievement  has  thrust  upon  investigation  and  preparation  which  must 
him.  Of  course  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  have  characterized  the  work  that  fitted 
exposition  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  gold-  him  for  the  chair  of  mineralogy  in  a 
bearing  quartz  or  the  differences  be-  large  university.  And  it  was  always  in- 
tween  cuprite  and  azurite  to  the  placing  teresting  to  see  the  scope  of  his  knowl- 
of  a  loan  of  international  importance,  edge  of  the  details  of  those  things  with 
But  the  transition  was  gradual  and  was  which  he  worked  or  played.  His  method 
preceded  by  years  of  what  was  real,  tho  seemed  to  be  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
quite  unconscious,  preparation.  The  edge  of  his  subject  from  his  reading,  and 
first  step  outside  was  the  negotiation  or  then  the  development  of  it  by  practical 
promotion  of  a  newly  discovered  chem-  application  and  practice  until  every  trace 
ical  product  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  the  book  had  disappeared  and  he  was 
This  and  the  management  of  the  concern  the  full-fledged  sailor  or  Sunday  school 
based  upon  that  product  brought  him  to  superintendent,  as  the  case  might  be.  So 
the  East,  and  New  York  has  been  his  as  president  of  the  men's  club  he  was  al- 
home  since  that  time.  ways  posted  on  the  subject  of  the  even- 
Here  he  has  been  interested  in  vari-  ing's  talk,  not  pedantically,  but  natural- 
ous  enterprises,  but  the  things  that  were  ly  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  his 
mostly  in  the  foreground,  so  far  as  his  comments  were  poignant  and  to  the 
friends  were    concerned,  were    activities  point. 

that  were  far  from  producing  revenue  or  The  same  method  of  systematic  care- 
dividends.  He  was,  for  example,  great-  ful  investigation  was  also  carried  into 
ly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  a  small  business  matters,  and  he  put  a  great  deal 
Unitarian  church  in  Harlem.  He  was  of  painstaking  investigation  into  every- 
the  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school,  thing  he  undertook,  whether  it  were  the 
the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees,  the  construction  of  a  water  power  or  the  de- 
president  of  its  men's  club  and  one  of  velopment  of  a  system  of  electric  trac- 
the  prime  movers  and  organizers  of  the  tion.  So  that  it  was  in  work  and  play 
activities  and  distractions  of  this  lively  of  this  character  that  he  was  engaged 
little  congregation.  His  vigorous  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  New  York ; 
strength  and  abounding  activity  also  led  living  quietly  and  known  only  to  the  few 
him  into  many  of  the  pleasures  of  out-  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  associated 
door  sports,  and  during  the  bicycle  craze  with  him  in  his  play  and  work. 
he  was  one  of  its  most  ardent  devotees.  It  was  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
But  as  a  sportsman  he  was  best  known,  that  reports  were  brought  to  this  country 
perhaps,  among  his  intimates  as  a  yachts-  of    the    existence     of    large     bodies    of 
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auriferous  ores  in  Manchuria.  These  re- 
ports came  from  Russian  sources  and 
Russia  and  presumably  Russian  subjects 
being  barred  from  the  exploitation  of 
these  properties,  inquiries  came  to  Amer- 
ica.    Mr.  Jackson  became   interested  in 


do  it  was  the  labor  and  the  burden.  The 
task  took  him  to  the  Orient.  But  before 
he  went,  with  his  usual  thoroness,  he 
paved  his  way  and  that  of  his  engineers 
by  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  which  took 


the  matter  and  the  meager  details  that 
were  brought,  checking  with  his  own 
knowledge  of  mineralogy,  showed  that 
the  existence  of  these  ores  was  probable, 
and  he  undertook  to  secure  the  rights  of 
exploitation  fnr  an  American  syndicate. 
To  say  this  is  an  easy  matter    but  to 


on  the  very  practical  form  of  letters  to 
the  diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  at 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  Pekin  and  To- 
kyo, besides  to  the  consulates  at  the 
minor  Chinese  and  Manchurian  ports,  in- 
structing them  to  assist  him  in  every  wax 
that  lay  in  their  power. 
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It  can  be  readily  realized  that  it  was 
no  small  thing  that  he  had  attempted. 
With  Russia,  China  and  Japan  in  the 
field,  and  each  watching  like  a  hungry 
wolf  for  a  chance  to  snatch  the  whole 
bone ;  for  a  simple,  quiet  American  cit- 
izen to  attempt  to  secure  one  of  its  frag- 
ments would  require  diplomatic  skill  and 
fighting  qualities  of  a  high  order.  And 
aside  from  a  cursory  examination  of 
records,  he  could  hardly  go  into  the  field 
until  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
powers  at  St.  Petersburg,  Pekin  and 
Tokyo.  Then  came  the  long  and  weary 
effort  to  fathom  the  intricacies  of  Chi- 
nese titles  and  local  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms, all  of  which  brought  him  into  such 
close  touch  with  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  that  people  from  the  viceroy  of 
a  province  «to  the  peasant  working  in  the 
fields,  that  he  acquired  at  first  hand  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese  character  and  Chi- 
nese methods  that  especially  fitted  him 
for  the  undertaking  of  his  latest  achieve- 
ment. 

Then  he  went  to  Japan,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  made,  it  cannot  be 
called  his  home,  but  his  headquarters  at 
Tokyo.  He  became  really  a  resident  of 
the  city,  and  lived  in  a  house  of  his  own, 
in  the  Japanese  fashion,  surrounded  by 
Japanese  servants  and  in  close  daily  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  official  and  busi- 
ness classes  in  the  community  until  he 
had  learned  the  Japanese  point  of  view 
to  the  full.  In  this  he  was  especially 
close  to  the  development  of  the  Tokyo 
railways. 

Those  who  know  him,  and  know  of  the 
care  with  which  he  fortified  himself  in 
his  yachting  days,  when  he  sailed  a  little 
sloop  flying  the  pennant  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  with  all  the  lore  as  to 
the  rigging  of  full-rigged  ships,  and 
how  well  he  knew  every  rock  and  shoal 
and  channel  in  the  waters  about  the  city, 
can  appreciate  the  interested  thoroness 
with  which  he  must  have  undertaken  this 
campaign  of  informing  himself  as  to  all 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  Oriental 
point    of   view.      And    with     his    broad 


knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  still 
broader  sympathies  with  all  of  its  vaga- 
ries and  idiosyncrasies,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  fully  and  perfectly  he  could 
accept  their  point  of  view  and  be  guided 
thereby  in  everything  affecting  their  in- 
terests, regardless  as  to  whether  those 
interests  were  of  morals,  religion  or 
finance. 

Then  he  has  the  habit  of  telling  things 
as  they  are,  or  as  he  thinks  they  are,  and 
the  two  are  usually  in  agreement.  Points 
that  are  of  supreme  importance,  when  it 
comes  to  such  matters  as  the  negotiation 
of  a  national  loan. 

This,  then,  in  fine,  is  the  story  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Jackson  did  not  leap  a 
full-armored  diplomatic  negotiator  from 
untrained  obscurity,  but  for  many  years 
has  been  building  up  in  experience  for 
the  task.  He  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  bankers  of  New  York  and  Lon- 
don for  many  years,  starting  with  the 
exploitation  of  the  chemical  product  in 
his  university  days,  and  knows  well  the 
avenues  by  which  they  may  be  ap- 
proached, as  well  as  those  by  which  their 
doors  are  blocked.  He  knows  the  Chi- 
nese, too,  as  only  a  man  who  has  lived 
and  worked  among  them  can  know  them. 
It  was  a  peculiar  combination  of  first- 
hand knowledge  that  was  demanded  for 
this  negotiation — a  knowledge  needed 
that  each  principal  of  the  transaction 
might  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
other,  and  so  modify  personal  prejudices 
and  methods  as  to  make  a  union  on  a 
common  ground  a  possibility.  And  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  man  im- 
bued with  great  powers  of  observation 
and  adaptability  and  one  who  puts  his 
whole  soul  into  whatsoever  he  may  un- 
dertake. 

So  this  is  given  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  is  A.  Wendell  Jackson, 
and  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  chance  hap- 
pening, but  the  development  that  chance, 
to  be  sure,  has  thrust  into  the  limelight, 
of  a  long  series  of  years  of  careful  inves- 
tigation and  training  in  a  peculiar  field. 

New  York  City. 
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London  and  Labrador 

You  never  can  tell  what  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  is  going  to  do  next.  We  suspect 
him  sometimes  of  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
at  his  public,  a  very  disrespectful  thing 
to  do  His  recent  novels,  "Ann  Veron- 
ica" and  "The  New  Machiavelli,"  dealt 
so  frankly  and  tolerantly  with  aberrant 
modes  of  matrimony  as  to  alienate  many 
of  his  old  admirers  and  to  threaten  a 
boycott  by  the  British  public  libraries. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  announce- 
ment that  his  next  novel  was  to  be  enti- 
tled Marriage*  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  worst  of  apprehensions  as  to  its  prob- 
able character.  What  effect  these  appre- 
hensions had  upon  the  circulation  of  the 
magazines  in  which  it  has  been  appear- 
ing serially  during  the  year  can  only  be 
surmised,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  many  readers  were  disappointed,  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  when  month  by 
month  unfolded  a  story  of  unobjectiona- 
ble character,  as  stories  go  nowadays. 

The  Traffords  are  exceptionally  decent 
people,  and  if  their  marriage  is  not  a  suc- 
cess it  is  not  on  account  of  any  interfer- 
ence from  a  third  party,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  cares  and  complications  that 
come  from  family  life  and  financial  pros- 
perity. '  The  heroine  is  a  charming  speci- 
men of  the  modern  young  woman,  edu- 
cated at  "Oxbridge,"  whose  chief  fault  is 
a  constitutional  inability  to  keep  her 
accounts  straight.  She  spends  money 
with  excellent  taste,  but  without  regard 
to  her  husband's  bank  balance.  Conse- 
quently Trafford  has  to  lay  aside  his  re- 
searches in  molecular  physics  to  work 
out  a  successful  process  for  synthetic 
rubber — easy  to  a  man  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Wells  apparently  adopts  the  the- 
ory formulated  by  Professor  Devine,  of 
Columbia,  as  to  the  normal  division  of 
labor  between  husband  and  wife,  that 
men  should  be  experts  in  the  art  of  get- 
ting money  and  women  experts  in  the  art 
of  spending  it.  Where  both  parties  fail 
is  in   regarding  these  duties  as  ends  in 

'Marriage,      Pv   If.   C.    IVclls.      New    York:    Duffield 
&  Co.     $1.35. 


themselves,  the  men  getting  absorbed  in 
business  and  the  women  buying  things 
that  they  do  not  want,  that  nobody 
needs,  just  for  the  sake  of  buying.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Wells  has  hope  of  curing 
the  men,  but  none  of  curing  the  women. 
Premature  attempts  at  realization,  the 
demand  for  immediate  results,  the  disre- 
gard of  purely  scientific  research,  the 
swamping  of  life  by  restless  activity  and* 
futile  efforts  at  reform,  these  are  the  ail- 
ments of  the  modern  world,  according  to 
our  author.  His  satire  spares  neither 
conservatives  nor  radicals.  The  follow- 
ing passage  reminds  us  of  what  Mrs. 
Harris  wrote  for  The  Independent 
about  "World  Movements  in  New  York" 
a  few  years  ago  : 

"London,  of  course,  is  always  full  of  Move- 
ments. Essentially  they  are  absorbents  of  su- 
perfluous feminine  energy.  They  have  a  com- 
mon flavor  of  progress  and  revolutionary  pur- 
pose, and  common  features  in  abundant  meet- 
ings, officials,  and  organization  generally.  Few 
are  expensive  and  still  fewer  produce  any 
tangible  results  in  the  world.  They  direct 
themselves  at  the  most  various  ends :  the 
poor,  that  favorite  butt,  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  such  typical  sections  as  the  indigent  in- 
valid or  the  indigent  aged,  the  young,  public 
health,  the  woman's  cause,  tht  prevention  of 
animal  food,  anti-vivisection,  the  gratuitous  ad- 
vertisement of  Shakespeare  (that  neglected 
poet),  novel  but  genteel  modifications  of  med- 
ical or  religious  practice,  dress  reform,  the  po- 
liter aspects  of  socialism,  the  encouragement 
of  aeronautics,  universal  military  service,  gar- 
den suburbs,  domestic  arts,  proportional  rep- 
resentation, duodecimal  arithmetic,  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  drama.  They  range  in  size  and 
importance  from  campaigns  on  a  Plessingto- 
nian  scale  to  sober  little  intellectual  Becking- 
liam  things  that  arrange  to  meet  half  yearly 
and  die  quietly  before  the  second  assembly. 
If  Heaven  by  some  miracle  suddenly  gave  ev- 
ery Movement  in  London  all  it  professed  to 
want,  our  world  would  be  standing  on  its  head 
and  everything  would  be  extremely  unfamiliar 
and  disconcerting.  But,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
once  remarked,  the  justifying  thing  about  life 
is  the  effort  and  not  Hie  goal,  and  few  Move- 
ments involve  any  real  and  impassioned  Strug- 
gle to  get  to  the  ostensible  object.  They  exist 
as  an  occupation;  thev  exercise  the  intellcctua' 
and  moral  activities  without  undue  disturbance 
of  the  normal  routines  o\  life.  In  the  days 
when  everybody  was  bicycling  an  ingenious 
mechanism  called  Hacker's  home  bicycle  used 
to  be  advertised.  Hackers  home  bicycle  was 
a    stand    bearing    small     rubber    wheels,    upon 
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which  one  placed  one's  bicycle  (properly 
equipped  with  a  cyclometer)  in  such  a  way 
that  it  cculd  be  mounted  ana  ridden  without 
any  sensible  forward  movement  whatever.  In 
bad  weather,  or  when  the  state  of  the  roads 
made  cycling  abroad  disagreeable,  Hacker's 
home  bicycle  could  be  placed  in  front  of  an 
open  window  and  ridden  fruiously  for  any 
length  of  time.  Whenever  the  rider  tired,  he 
could  descend — comfortably  at  home  again — 
and  examine  the  cyclometer  to  see  how  far  he 
had  been.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  ordinary 
London  Movement  gives  scope  for  the  rest- 
less and  progressive  impulse  in  human  nature 
without  the  risk  of  personal  entanglements  or 
any  inconvenient  disturbance  of  the  milieu." 

To  accomplish  a  cure,  or  at  least  to 
obtain  a  diagnosis  of  the  evil,  Mr.  Wells 
resorts  to  a  curious  expedient  which  he 
suggested  first  in  his  "Modern  Utopia," 
where  he  laid  down  as  one  of  the  rules 
of  his  new  order  of  Samurai  that  a  man 
who  aspired  to  be  a  leader  of  men  should 
for  a  week  every  year  go  off  into  the  des- 
ert and  live  absolutely  alone,  without 
books  or  other  distractions  to  keep  him 
from  thinking.  But  in  Marriage  Mr. 
Wells  improves  upon  this  plan,  for  Traf- 
ford  and  his  wife  go  into  the  wilds  of 
Labrador  together,  "How  sweet  is  soli- 
tude," as  the  Irishman  said,  "when  you 
have  your  sweetheart  with  you."  So,  in- 
deed, they  found  it,  and  in  their  fight 
with  cold,  starvation  and  wild  beasts  they 
learned  how  to  found  their  love  upon 
mutual  comprehension  and  respect,  and 
made  of  their  marriage  a  true  union. 
The  change  of  heart  which  Trafford  ex- 
periences is  not  altogether  unlike  what 
Christians  call  conversion.  His  line  of 
argument,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
development  of  thought,  finds  expression 
in  fragmentary  sentences  muttered  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  a  Freudian  emergence 
of  fundamental  feelings,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  said  it — or  some- 
body said  it — about  this  collective  mind  being 
mixed  with  other  things.  It's  something  aris- 
ing out  of  life — not  the  common  stuff  of  life. 
An  exhalation.  .  .  .  It's  like  the  little 
tongues  of  fire  that  came  at  Pentecost.  .  .  . 
Queer  how  one  comes  drifting  back  to  these 
images.  Perhaps  I  shall  die  a  Christian  yet. 
.  .  .  The  other  Christians  won't  like  me  if 
I  do.  What  was  I  saying?  .  .  .  It's  what 
I  reach  up  to,  what  I  desire  shall  pervade  me, 
not  what  I  am.  «Just  as  far  as  I  give  myself 
purely  to  knowledge,  to  making  feeling  and 
thought  clear  in  my  mind  and  words,  to  the 
understanding  and  expression  of  the  realities 
and  relations  of  life,  just  so  far  do  I  achieve 
salvation.    .    .    .     Salvation !    .    .    . 


"I  wonder  is  salvation  the  same  for  every 
one  ?  Perhaps  for  one  man  salvation  is  re- 
search and  thought,  and  for  another  expression 
in  art,  and  for  another  nursing  lepers.  Pro- 
vided he  does  it  in  the  spirit.  He  has  to  do  it 
in  the  spirit.    .     .    . 

"This  flame  that  arises  out  of  life,  that  re- 
deems life  from  purposeless  triviality,  isn't  life. 
Let  me  get  hold  of  that.  That's  a  point. 
That's  a  very  important  point." 

These  suggest  that  Wells's  thought  is 
entering  upon  a  new  phase,  considerably 
in  advance  of  that  revealed  in  his  "First 
and  Last  Things."  He  seems  to  be 
working  toward  some  sort  of  belief  in 
God,  a  Bergsonian  God,  struggling  up- 
ward in  spite  of  and  by  means  of  inert 
matter  and  recalcitrant  humanity.  It 
would  indeed  be  queer  to  find  Wells  not 
only  among  the  prophets,  but  among  the 
Christian  prophets,  and,  as  he  intimates, 
some  of  the  other  Christians  would  not 
like  it.  In  some  respects  his  latest  novel 
is  his  best.  He  shows  in  it  the  same 
craftmanship,  the  shrewd  observation  of 
human  traits  and  the  flexible  style  that 
has  always  distinguished  his  novels, 
while  his  vision  has  widened  and  clari- 
fied. And  his  solution  of  the  marriage 
question,  if  not  capable  of  universal 
application,  is  at  least  original.  Labra- 
dor is  certainly  preferable  to  Reno  as  a 
resort  for  disharmonious  couples. 

Edwin  E.  Slosson. 

The  Mystery  of  Socialism 

"What  is  truth?"  said  jesting  Pilate. 
And  he  would  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
"What  is  Socialism?"  asks  the  earnest 
student.  And  the  longer  he  waits  the 
more  confusing  the  answer.  New  vari- 
eties develop  each  season.  A  fresh  lot  of 
books  about  them  is  issued  each  spring 
and  autumn.  Socialism  has  well  passed 
the  stage  of  being  merely  a  term  of  re- 
proach. When  the  young  inventor,  in 
1886,  in  the  play  "Milestones,"  is  discov- 
ered to  be  a  disciple  of  William  Morris 
and  a  Socialist,  the  well-bred  English 
family  whose  daughter  he  is  courting  is 
so  horrified  that  its  hair  stands  on  end 
and  his  proposal  is  rudely  squelched.  Up 
to  the  twentieth  century  that  was  also  the 
attitude  of  well-fed  America. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  here 
are  actually  two  college  textbooks  on  the 
dangerous  subject,  with  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  a  bibliography,  aca- 
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demic  paragraphing  and  all  the  other 
insignia  of  the  classroom.  The  work  by 
Professor  Cross1  is  a  brief,  objective  ex- 
position, free  from  advocacy  or  condem- 
nation. The  Elements  of  Socialism2  ex- 
pounds a  doctrine  which  has  been  disin- 
fected. In  this  and  his  other  work,  Ap- 
plied Socialism?  Mr.  Spargo  abandons, 
in  the  name  of  Socialism,  the  greater 
part  of  the  teaching  which  made  Social- 
ism a  bogey.  The  wild  beast  of  the  jun- 
gle, red  in  tooth  and  claw,  turns  out  to 
be  a  well-mannered  pussy.  Without 
winking  or  blinking,  Mr.  Spargo  an- 
nounces that  "equality  of  remuneration 
.  .  .  is  by  no  means  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  economy  of  Socialism" ;  tho 
that  free  lance  Socialist,  the  irrepressible 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  has  recently  con- 
tended, to  the  so-called  "conservative" 
Socialists  of  the  English  Fabian  Society, 
that  by  no  other  means  than  equality  of 
remuneration  can  a  just  distribution  be 
attained.  Mr.  Spargo  also  declares  it  to 
be  axiomatic  that  "Socialism  would  not 
do  away  with  the  private  accumulation 
of  'surplus  income,  nor,  necessarily,  with 
the  inheritance  of  such  accumulations." 
Nor  does  Socialism  make  any  such  pre- 
posterous claim  as  that  "Labor  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth."  Indeed,  Socialism 
explicitly  declares,  as  against  ignorant 
labor  demagogs,  that  labor  is  not  the 
source  of  all  wealth.  Further,  no  Social- 
ist of  repute  advocates  the  confiscation 
of  those  mines,  factories  and  the  like 
which  a  Socialist  state  simply  must  own. 
The  transition  from  a  capitalist  to  a 
Socialist  state  would  be  eased  by  "paying 
the  owners  of  property  for  whatever  is 
taken  from  them."  That  should  be  pleas- 
ant for  the  expropriated.  Government 
bonds  in  exchange  for  business  cares 
would  be  no  hardship — except  to  the 
community  which  had  to  pay  interest  in 
perpetuity. 

As  to  marriage  and  the  family,  why, 
bless  your  life.  Socialism  has  absolutely 
no  theory  about  marriage  or  the  family. 
The  subject  is  entirely  beyond  its  pur- 
view.    It  even  loathes  the  endowment  of 

'The  Essentials  of  Socialism.  By  Ira  B.  Cross. 
New  York:  The  Macmillnn  Company.     $1. 

2Elemf.nts  of  Socialism.  A  Textbook.  Ry  John 
Spargo  and  G.  L.  Amcr.  The  Macmillnn  Company. 
$1.50. 

'Aph.if.d  Socialism.  Hv  John  Spargo.  Now  York: 
B.   W.   Huebsch.     $1.50. 


motherhood  which  Utopian  Socialists 
like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  so  naively  advocate. 
(Those  literary  fellows  are  strangely 
guileless  and  credulous).  For  if  mothers 
are  paid  for  bearing  and  rearing  children 
the  state  would  want  to  determine  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  babies,  and  a 
tyrannous,  bureaucratic  control  would 
result,  and  expurgated  Socialism  dreads 
state  control. 

Mere  public  ownership  is  not  Social- 
ism and  "may  not  even  be  an  approach 
to  Socialism."  How  should  it  when, 
pace  Spargo,  the  Socialist  state  will  in- 
clude private  production  and  co-operative 
production  (both  for  profit)  as  well  as 
public  production?  What  then  remains 
of  that  ancient  bugaboo,  revolutionary 
Socialism?  Wherein  lies  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  Socialism  and 
the  existing  order?  Truly  it  is  hard  to 
discover.  For  Mr.  Spargo,  with  an  eye 
on  the  party  committees  and  no  wish  to 
depart  into  outer  darkness  along  with  the 
excommunicated,  backs  up  every  one  of 
his  concessions  by  an  appeal  to  the  sacro- 
sanct scriptures  of  Karl  Marx. 

Realizing  our  perplexity,  Mr.  English 
Walling  has  written  430  compact,  learned 
pages  to  reveal  Socialism  as  it  really  is.4 
If  Mr.  Spargo  has  lulled  our  fears  Mr. 
Walling  awakens  them  afresh.  Alas ! 
that  revolutionary  beast  is  not  a  tabby 
cat.  It  turns  out  to  be  fiercer,  wilder, 
craftier,  stronger  than  ever,  a  terrible 
creature  that  Mr.  Walling  has  seen,  veri- 
tably seen,  while  Wells,  Spargo,  Arner 
and  the  rest  were  sporting  with  a  domes- 
tic pet.  Roosevelt,  Hearst,  Lloyd-George 
and  the  other  politicians  who  frighten 
peaceful  householders  with  their  "Social- 
ist" proposals  (Socialist,  forsooth!)  are 
mere  capitalist  reformers,  with  no  more 
notion  of  what  Socialism  is  than  a  bunch 
of  kittens.  Socialism,  my  friends,  is  a 
class  war!  There!  Doesn't  that  scare 
you?  Syndicalism  in  France,  Tom 
Mannism  in  England  and  Rill  TTayward- 
ism  in  .America  are  ushering  in  the  new 
era.  the  real  Socialist,  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat.  Tt  is  not  here  yet:  but  it  is 
coming,  as  sure  as  Christmas.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  Socialist  organiza- 
tions and  the  more  explosive  of  the  trade 

■Socialism    is    u    Is.      By    English    Walling.      The 
Vfacmillan    Company.      $2. 
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unions.  Not  the  unions  of  the  Gompers 
school.  They  are  not  class  conscious ; 
not  ready  to  inaugurate  the  millennium 
with  a  bang.  But  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  They  are  the  stuff. 
They  are  not  too  squeamish  about  ways 
and  means  and  ready  to  fight  with  both 
bullet  and  ballot.  Don't  be  deluded  by 
milk  and  water  reformers.  As  yet  "no 
government  has  taken  any  step  whatever 
in  the  direction  of  the  Socialist  policy." 
That  is  truly  discouraging.  If  the  most 
aggressive  democratic  governments  in 
the  world  have  not  made  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  this  ideal  after  half  a  century 
of  propaganda,  either  the  people  are 
incurably  stupid,  the  ideal  is  incompre- 
hensible, or  (can  it  be?)  Mr.  Walling  is 
utterly  mistaken. 

Weary  of  this  strife,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  his  fellow  essayists  have  renounced 
the  term  "Socialism"  and  use  The  Great 
State5  as  the  label  for  the  ideal  common- 
wealth. With  his  famous  literary  deft- 
ness Mr.  Wells,  in  his  preliminary  chap- 
ter, which  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
book,  opens  up  wide  new  vistas.  From 
Olympian  hights,  far  above  the  mists 
and  narrow  valleys  that  confine  profes- 
sional Socialists,  he  surveys  the  life  of 
mankind  and  suggests  the  road  which 
would  lead  to  a  nobler  existence.  He 
foresees  "a  social  system  no  longer  local- 
ized, world  wide  in  its  interests  and  out- 
look and  catholic  in  its  tolerance  and 
sympathy,  a  system  of  great  individual 
freedom  with  a  universal  understanding 
among  its  citizens  of  a  collective  thought 
and  purpose."  How  to  get  there?  The 
exact  route  has  never  been  mapped. 
Even  within  the  volume  there  are  con- 
flicting directions.  One  guide  says  that 
meals  must  be  furnished  school  children 
because  women  in  the  home  today  are  so 
dreadfully  overtaxed.  Another  alleges 
that  woman's  industry  has  been  removed 
from  the  home  and  she  is  left  workless 
and  dull.  But,  despite  such  imperfec- 
tions of  editing,  the  volume  is  worth 
attention  for  its  freshness  and  good  will. 
Perhaps  an  agreement  about  Socialism  is 
as  impossible  as  a  union  of  all  the 
churches ;  but  it  is  a  good  omen  that  so 
many  thinkers  and  writers  are  busy  upon 
the  plans  for  a  new  world. 

'Socialism  and  the  Great  State.  By  H.  G.  Wells 
and   others.      New   York:   TTarper  &   P>ros*.      $2. 


Mary,   Mary.      By   James  Stevens.      Boston : 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.20. 

The  American  publishers  of  this  novel 
by  an  Irish  poet  who  writes  in  English 
tell  us  that  this  is  "the  first  Dublin  nov- 
el," and  quote  an  English  reviewer  who 
finds  in  its  descriptions  "all  Dublin,  and 
almost  all  Ireland."  Infinitely  more  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  the  read- 
er is  the  fact  that  the  book  is  instinct 
with  charm.  The  pleasant  admixture  of 
sentiment  and  quiet  humor  of  which  Mr. 
Stephens  possesses  the  secret  would  en- 
dear almost  any  scene,  and  Mr.  Stephens 
is  obviously  an  artist.  As  a  study  of 
personality  and  manners,  modest  both  in 
method  and  subject,  Mary,  Mary  merits 
comparison  with  Barrie  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  some  of  the  French  romancers 
on  the  other.  If  this  seems  to  the  reader 
something  of  an  overstatement,  the  re- 
viewer will  not  try  to  justify  himself;  he 
will  only  insist  that  here  is  a  thing  of 
delicate  and  wistful  beauty  no  less  grate- 
ful after  the  stridency  and  of  contem- 
porary fiction,  than  the  voice  of  a  young 
girl,  heard  in  the  lull  of  a  conversation 
between  'longshoremen.  Mary's  mother 
is  a  highly  imaginative  and  improvident 
charwoman  who  lives  in  a  garret  and  fills 
her  daughter's  head  with  what  any  Yan- 
kee would  call  mischievous  nonsense. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  mischief  in 
Mrs.  Makebelieve.  She  is  even  a  good 
woman  in  her  faulty  way,  and  in  the  se- 
quel, which  is  hinted  at,  she  is  likely  to 
prove  extravagantly  generous  to  all  her 
neighbors  and  the  servants.  As  it  is,  she 
loves  Mary  as  well  as  the  reviewer  does. 
(This  is  saying  a  good  deal,  too — tho  for 
that  matter,  one  loves .  almost  all  these 
characters.)  But  it  isn't  strange,  this 
mother-love ;  nor  is  that  of  Mrs.  Caf- 
fertv's  thin  young  lodger  with  the  ex- 
pensive appetite — to  say  nothing  of  the 
big  red  policeman  in  Grafton  street.  As 
for  ourselves,  it  is  not  only  that  Mary 
herself  is  very  good  to  see,  and  sweet 
besides,  but  also  that  she  needs  love.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  Mr.  Stephens  to  reck- 
on with,  and.  he  tells  us,  in  his  mildly  hu- 
morous and  wholly  afTectionate  wav,  of 
Mary's  gentle  entry  into  the  cruel  divin- 
ity of  womanhood  and  love ;  a  theme  for 
a  poet  if  ever  there  was  one.  There  is 
nothing  realistic  about  this  novel  except 
a    hundred    little    intimate    touches    that 
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prove  the  author's  observation  and  un- 
derstanding. Why,  it  even  ends  happily 
— or  stops  happily;  which  shows  what  a 
poor  thing  it  is.  We  stick  to  generali- 
ties, you  see :  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  plot  be  analyzed.  There  is  so 
little  plot  that  it  must  all  be  saved  for 
the  delighted  reader.  True,  not  every 
reader  will  be  delighted ;  for  not  every 
reader  deserves  Mary,  Mary.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  admirers  will  be  one  with  Mr. 
Chambers's  in  calling  the  book  slow,  and 
any  one  who  values  David  Graham  Phil- 
lipics  very  highly  may  be  expected  to  find 
it  deficient  in  "red  blood."  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Stephens  to  those  persons  who 
do  not  read  a  novel  a  week,  or  a  novel 
a  day.  May  they  find  his  little  story  at 
once  restful  and  winsome. 

Outdoor  Philosophy.       By  S.   D.   Kirkham. 
New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Kirkham's  essays  seem  to  come 
under  the  term  philosophy  only  in  its 
broadest  acceptation,  for,  as  he  warns  us, 
they  preach  no  doctrine,  but  only  seek  to 
relate  how  nature  touches  the  author's 
sensibilities.  If  he  makes  any  preach- 
ment it  is  in  praise  of  privacy,  of  the 
value  of  retirement  and  scrutiny  of  ideas. 
This  is  not  particularly  novel  as  advice ; 
nor  do  the  impressions  reported  by  this 
philosopher,  when  he  has  placed  himself 
in  receptive  mood  out  of  doors,  seem 
very  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
folks ;  yet  for  "naturalists"  in  his  state  of 
mind  his  cogitations  will  no  doubt  form 
excellent  reading.  A  paragraph  on  page 
109  gives  a  fair  idea  of  both  method  and 
result : 

''There  is  no  better  seat  than  a  log  in  the 
woods,  and.  while  it  is  comfortable  enough, 
its  chief  advantage  is  of  a  subtle  char- 
acter— a  certain  power  to  transport  one  to  an 
enchanted  world,  not  of  marble  nalaces,  but  of 
woodland  quiet.  Only  those  whom  the  genii 
serve  are  thus  carried  away.  T  have  more 
than  once  sat  upon  a  log  with  some  intruder 
in  the  woods  and  found  mvself  sailing  along 
while  he  remained  stolidly  behind.  From  my 
log  T  have  observed  the  home  life  of  birds  and 
their  racial  and  family  aversions  and  preju- 
dices; have  watched  their  expressions  and 
read  their  simple  emotions.  I  have  come  to 
have  a  feeling  for  plants  so  that  I  sometimes 
sense  them,  which  is  merely  the  result  of  asso- 
ciating various  types,  not  only  with  each  other 
but  with  certain  natural  environments,  and 
also  with  their  insect  visitors  Yet  some  peo- 
ple wonder  what  there  is  to  do  in  the  woods 
if  you  do  not  take  a  gun." 


The  Evolution  of  the  Vertebrates  and  Their 
Kin.  By  William  Patten.  Cloth,  royal 
8vo,  486  pages,  illustrated.  Philadelphia : 
Blakiston.     $4.50. 

That  the  genealogy  of  the  vertebrates 
leads  back  to  an  arthropod  as  its  ances- 
tor, and  more  particularly  to  the  arach- 
nids of  paleozoic  times,  is  the  thesis  to 
which  Dr.  Patten  devotes  this  imposing 
volume.  This  zoologist  has  developed 
his  theory  in  scientific  periodicals  thru 
the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  has  not 
been  dismayed  by  the  little  attention  paid 
to  it  by  naturalists,  for  he  is  convinced  of 
its  adequacy  to  explain  the  progress  of 
vertebrate  evolution.  The  right  key  to 
the  problem,  in  his  belief,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  development  (phylogeny)  of  the 
head — an  arthropod  head  to  which  a  ver- 
tebrate body  has  been  added.  The  two 
principal  connecting  forms  between  prim- 
itive and  recent  types  are  the  eurypterids, 
merostomes  (Limulus)  and  the  ostraco- 
derms  (mailed  "fishes").  In  his  view 
those  resemblances  which  have  led  mor- 
phologists  to  trace  vertebrate  lineage 
back  to  anellids,  echinoderms,  tunicates, 
etc.,  are  themselves  due  to  offshoot  de- 
velopments of  the  arthropod  stock  in  its 
early  stages.  Whatever  the  outcome,  Dr. 
Patten  has  here  furnished  naturalists 
with  a  mass  of  demonstrative  material, 
plentifully  and  admirably  illustrated, 
which  he  offers  as  evidence,  so  that  no 
one  need  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  foun- 
dations of  the  argument. 

Literary  Notes 

....Devotees  of  the  kodak  will  welcome' 
Photography  Outdoors  (New  York:  Tennant 
&  Ward;  60  cents).  It  is  a  concise  treatise 
on  the  methods  and  conditions  most  favorable 
for  obtaining  reproductions  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Specific  directions  are  given  for  fo- 
cusing the  camera  and  regulating  the  ex- 
posure. 

....The  present  Presidential  campaign  dif- 
fers from  previous  ones  in  that  the  part] 
platforms  really  mean  something  and  are  not 
all  alike.  *  Their  points  of  difference  and  siu 
nificancc  are  most  strikingly  brought  out  in 
the  pamphlet  just  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Vive  National  Platforms,  dissected,  classi- 
fied and  indexed  by  William  George  Jordan. 
(New  York:  Jordan  Publishing  Company. 
172  West  Eighty-first  street.  25  cents.")  This 
ingenious  scheme  shows  at  a  glance  jus; 
where  each  party  stands  on  any  given  issue. 
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...  .In  The  Christian  View  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Eaton  &  Mains;  $i),  by  Prof.  Fred- 
erick Carl  Eiselen,  one  finds  a  popular  and 
reliable  presentation  of  the  critical,  archeo- 
logical  and  historical  work  that  has  been  done 
recently  in  connection  with  the  Old  Testament 
and  judicious  estimates  of  its  results  upon  the 
trustworthiness  and  inspirational  use  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  author  has,  how- 
ever, failed  to  grasp  the  full  significance  and 
illuminating  value  of  comparative  religion  in 
Old  Testament  study. 

. . .  .Four  Hundred  Good  Stories,  by  R.  R. 
Whiting  (Baker  &  Taylor;  $i),  are  the  cream 
skimmed  off  many  issues  of  the  "Under  the 
Spreading  Chestnut  Tree"  department  of 
Everybody's  Magazine.  Like  other  "four  hun- 
dreds" the  aristocracy  of  jokes  contains  both 
parvenus  and  descendants  of  ancientest  line- 
age side  by  side.  On  the  whole  the  ''four 
hundred"  must  be  regarded  as  a  real  aristoc- 
racy in  the  original  Greek  sense,  for  the  aver- 
age merit  of  the  collection  is  high. 

....The  book  which  Phcebe  Allen  calls  The 
Last  Legitimate  King  of  France — Louis  XVII 
frankly  owes  much  to  a  French  work  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  title,  by  Henri  Provins 
(Foulon  de  Vaulx).  The  writer  believes  in 
the  identity  of  Louis  XVII  and  the  pretender 
Naundorf,  whose  heirs  have  made  a  stir  in  re- 
cent years.  The  argument  runs  that  the  Dau- 
phin was  removed  from  the  Temple ;  that  his 
death  certificate  was  forged ;  that  the  child 
substituted  for  him  in  the  prison  was  poi- 
soned. One  of  the  illustrations  shows  us  the 
grave  of  Miss  Allen's  Louis  XVII  at  Delft— 
where  he  was  buried  in  1845.  It  makes  an  in- 
teresting romance — tho  the  material  is  ill 
enough  digested.     (Dutton;  pp.  432;  $5.) 

....From  Macmillan  comes  a  handsome 
book  of  Dramatic  Poems  (revised  and  en- 
larged) by  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  second  volume  in 
his  Poetical  Works  (pp.  533,  $2).  "I  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  the  play  written  to  be  read 
only  as  an  imperfect  form,"  writes  the  Irish 
poet.  While  Lady  Gregory  has  made  "joyous, 
extravagant,  and,  as  I  am  certain,  distinguished 
comedy  out  of  the  common  life  of  the  vil- 
lages," Mr.  Yeats  has  chosen  his  themes  "from 
Irish  legends  or  Irish  history."  As  he  avows, 
almost  all  his  plots  and  personages  are  out  of 
Lady  Gregory's  "Gods  and  Fighting  "Men"  and 
"Cuchulain."  Here,  then,  we  may  properly 
note  the  publication  of  several  plays  by  Lady 
Gregory  herself,  called,  for  some  reason,  Irish 
Folk-History  Plays  (pp.  207,  196 ;  Putnam ; 
$1.50  each).  The  two  volumes  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition  are  dedicated,  respectively,  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  to  Mr.  John  Quinn, 
patron  of  art  and  adviser  of  the  Tammany 
chieftain. 


Pebbles 

The  question  is  whether  Flinnsylvania  is  bet- 
ter than  Quaysylvania  or  Pennsylvania. — 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Teacher. — What  is  velocity,  Johnny? 
Johnny. — Velocity   is  what  a   fellow  lets  go 
of  a  wasp  with.— Pathfinder. 

Tweenie  Ann. — Oh,  mum,  I've  fallen  down- 
stairs and  broken  me  neck. 

Her  Mistress. — Well,  whatever  you've  broken 
will   be    deducted    from   your   wages. — Sketch. 

The  sins  of  our  youth  certainly  follow  us. 
Now  it  is  charged  that  Woodrow  Wilson  wore 
side  whiskers  when  he  sang  tenor  in  the  glee 
club. — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  at  the  Three  Arts  Club 
benefit  at  the  Republic  Theater,  in  New  York, 
told  this  after  his  witty  speech : 

"Two  young  girls  were  drinking  tea  when  a 
young  man  past.  As  he  past  the  first  girl 
blushed,  displayed  a  beautiful  ring  on  her 
white  hand,  and  murmured :  'Well,  Jack  and 
I  are  to  be  married  Easter  week." 

"  'But,  said  the  other  girl,  T  thought  you 
had  thrown  Jack  over!' 

"'Oh,  so  I  did,'  the  first  replied;  'but— but 
you  know  how  a  girl  throws.'  " — Washington 
Star. 

To  run  a  newspaper  all  a  fellow  has  to  do 
is  to  be  able  to  write  poems,  discuss  the  tariff 
and  money  questions,  umpire  a  baseball  game, 
report  a  wedding,  saw  wood,  describe  a  fire 
so  that  the  readers  will  shed  their  wraps,  make 
$1  do  the  work  of  $10,  shine  at  a  dance,  meas- 
ure calico,  abuse  the  liquor  habit,  test  whisky, 
subscribe  to  charity,  go  without  meals,  attack 
free  silver,  wear  diamonds,  invent  advertise- 
ments, sneer  at  snobbery,  overlook  scandal, 
appraise  babies,  delight  pumpkin  raisers,  min- 
ister to  the  afflicted,  heal  the  disgruntled, 
fight  to  a  finish,  set  type,  mold  opinions,  sweep 
the  office,  speak  at  the  prayer  meetings,  and 
stand  in  with  everybody  and  everything. — 
The   Wabash  Pearl,  Palestine,  Mo. 

The  early  rising  customary  on  the  farm  is 
often  a  source  of  comment  to  those  whose  oc- 
cupation does  not  require  it.  The  palm  for 
early  rising,  however,  must  be  given  to  a  Kan- 
sas farmer. 

"I  reckon,"  said  the  first  farmer,  "that  I  get 
up  earlier  than  anybody  in  this  neighborhood. 
I  am  always  up  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

The  second  farmer  said  he  was  always  up 
before  that  and  had  part  of  the  chores  done. 
The  first  farmer  thought  he  was  untruthful, 
and  decided  to  find  out.  A  few  mornings  later 
he  got  up  at  two  o'clock  and  went  to  the 
neighbor's  house,  rapped  at  the  back  door,  and 
the  woman  of  the  house  opened  it.  "Where 
is  your  husband?"  asked  the  farmer,  expecting 
to  find  the  neighbor  in  bed.  "He  was  around 
here  early  in  the  morning,"  answered  the  wife, 
"but  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now." — Grove 
County  Advocate. 
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The  Parties  Compared 

When  a  voter  is  to  cast  his  ballot  he 
has  to  consider  two  things,  one  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  campaign,  the 
other  the  personal  character  of  the  candi- 
dates. Circumstances  may  make  either 
one  of  these  considerations  paramount. 
Sometimes  the  candidate's  character  may 
be  such  that  a  conscientious  voter  cannot 
bring  himself  to  vote  for  him,  however 
much  he  may  be  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  the  party ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  pres- 
ent aim  and  past  history  of  the  party  is 
such  that  the  voter  will  feel  compelled  to 
.vote  for  a  candidate  who  he  believes  will 
carry  out  its  principles,  while  he  disbe- 
lieves in  the  man ;  just  as  a  soldier  may 
be  ardently  devoted  to  a  commander 
whom  he  knows  to  be  personally  profane 
and  immoral.  Fortunately,  in  the  pres- 
ent political  campaign,  the  three  prin- 
cipal candidates  are  men  of  unblemished 
personal  character.  Of  Governor  Wilson 
we  have  never  heard  anything  worse 
charged  than  that  he  is  a  schoolmaster ; 
of  President  Taft  only  that  he  lacks 
drang  und  sturm;  and  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt  that  the  quality  which  Taft 
lacks  he  possesses  in  superfluity.     Wil- 


son is  academic,  Taft  is  yielding,  and 
Roosevelt  conceited  and  imperious — this 
is  the  worst  that  is  said  of  the  three  can- 
didates. In  each  case  it  is  their  enemies 
that  offer  these  criticisms.  Wilson  is 
not  pedantic;  Taft  is  not  weak;  and 
Roosevelt  has  the  merit  of  a  full  confi- 
dence in  his  opinions.  The  voter  will  be 
excused  if  he  discards  the  personal  ele- 
ment, tho  even  here  not  unimportant,  and 
is  governed  by  his  judgment  of  the  polit- 
ical issues  involved. 

To  this,  then,  we  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  and  we  ask  them  what 
they  believe  as  to  the  points  on  which 
the  three  parties  differ.  We  do  not  now 
take  into  consideration  the  Prohibitionist 
or  the  Socialist  party.  The  personal 
character  of  these  candidates  is  of  no 
importance,  for  they  cannot  be  elected, 
and  those  who  support  these  two  minor 
parties  are  so  devoted  to  them  that  they 
can  see  no  good  in  any  one  of  the  three 
major  parties,  and  they  must  regard 
their  principles  vastly  more  important 
than  the  personality  of  the  man  for 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  vote.  Their 
loyalty  is  to  the  party,  not  to  the  man. 

For  a  fair  comparison  of  the  claims  of 
the  three  parties  it  will  be  fair  to  note 
what  they  say  of  themselves  and  what 
they  omit  to  say.  They  put  their  claims 
before  the  country  in  their  platforms, 
making  pledges  of  what  they  will  do  if 
entrusted  with  government  by  the 
people. 

We  observe,  first,  that  the  three  par- 
ties all  claim  to  be  progressive,  but  in 
different  degrees,  the  Republican,  pro- 
gressive, the  Democratic  more  so,  and 
the  Roosevelt  party,  which  takes  the 
name  Progressive,  most  so.  So  the  Re- 
publican is  called  conservative  by  the 
Progressive  party,  and  the  latter  is  called 
radical  in  turn.  We  observe,  also,  that 
the  Republican  platform  was  the  first  to 
be  constructed,  and  the  two  others,  fol- 
lowing, have  added  specifications  to  cap 
whatever  they  have  found  progressive  in 
the  earlier  platform  or  platforms.  Par- 
ticularly the  Progressive  platform  has 
annexed  whatever  seemed  good  also  in 
the  Socialist  party's  platform. 

The  first  point  on  which  the  three  plat- 
forms appear  to  differ  is  on  the  tariff. 
We  say  that  they  appear  to  differ,  for  it 
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is  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
The  Republican  and  the  Progressive 
parties  both  declare  their  faith  in  protec- 
tion, while  the  Democratic  party  declares 
definitely  against  protection,  and  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  Here  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage.  Says 
the  Democratic  platform : 

"We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution  has  no 
right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff 
duties,  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue." 

That  is  as  positive  as  it  can  be  made. 
"No  right  or  power."  The  Republican 
platform  says  just  as  bluntly,  "We  re- 
affirm our  belief  in  a  protective  tariff." 
But  the  contradiction  is  chiefly  in  words. 
The  Republican  platform  declares  that 
"some  of  the  existing  import  duties  are 
too  high,  and  should  be  reduced";  that 
"readjustment  should  be  made  from  time 
to  time"  "to  reduce  excessive  rates" ; 
while  the  Democratic  platform,  while  de- 
claring that  the  high  tariff  is  the  cause 
of  high  prices  and  of  the  inordinate 
wealth  of  a  few,  yet  calls  for  "an  imme- 
diate downward  revision"  "that  will  not 
injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry." 
In  theory  the  two  platforms  are  in  oppo- 
sition ;  but  in  application  there  is  no  seri- 
ous difference.  There  would  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  concrete  reduction 
desired. 

And  yet  there  is  a  difference  that  is 
serious.  The  Democratic  party  wants 
"immediate  reduction" ;  the  Republican 
party  wants  reduction  as  soon  as  an  im- 
partial tariff  commission  can  report  what 
is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  this  is  conserva- 
tism, then  the  Republican  party  is  con- 
servative in  that  it  would  look  before  it 
leaps.  To  our  mind,  that  is  simple  pru- 
dence. We  do  not  want  again  a  succes- 
sion of  hard  times  caused  by  reckless- 
ness in  tariff  reduction.  We  had  the 
experience  with  the  Wilson  tariff  and  we 
do  not  like  it.  Such  a  tariff  revision  we 
hold  that  President  Taft  was  justified  in 
vetoing.  He  would  willingly  have  signed 
the  special  tariff  bills  of  the  late  session, 
just  as  they  were,  if  he  could  have  had 
expert  testimony  that  they  were  reason- 
able and  safe.  Here  we  agree  wholly 
with  the  Republican  platform  and  the 
Progressive  platform,  which  is  just  the 


same.  The  Republican  position  is  pro- 
gressive and  safe;  the  Democratic  posi- 
tion is  rash.  It  does  not  "slow  down" 
and  is  in  danger  of  jumping  the  track. 
Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  strict  Demo- 
cratic theory.  Our  Government  has  for 
a  century  levied  a  tariff  for  protection  as 
well  as  revenue,  and  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  "no  right  or  power"  to  do 
what  every  nation  can  do  must  seem  ab- 
surd. It  is  proper  to  argue  against  pro- 
tection as  a  financial  policy,  but  it  is 
futile  to  declare  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. On  that  matter  we  hold  with 
Daniel  Webster,  the  great  expounder  of 
the  Constitution,  and  with  the  succession 
of  justices  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

A  second  point  of  difference  between 
the  platforms  has  to  do  with  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Constitution.  On  this  the 
Republican  platform  has  not  a  word  to 
say.  It  did  not  occur  to  its  writers  to 
criticise  it.  The  Democratic  platform 
simply  approves  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  House  and  the 
Republican  Senate  authorizing  an  in- 
come tax  and  the  popular  election  of 
Senators.  But  the  Progressive  platform 
takes  more  radical  ground.  It  not  only 
pledges  the  party  "to  secure  such  altera- 
tions in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  of  the  United  States  as 
shall  secure  the  representative  character 
of  the  Government,"  implying  that  the 
Government  is  not  now  representative, 
but  it  adds  the  following  startling 
pledge : 

"The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  a 
free  people  should  have  the  power  from  time 
to  time  to  amend  their  fundamental  law  so 
as  to  adopt  it  progressively  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  people,  pledges  itself  to  provide 
a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of 
amending  the  present  Constitution." 

In  the  view  of  the  party  the  present 
way  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  too 
deliberate;  it  should  be  done  "expedi- 
tiously." Now,  the  very  purpose  of  a 
constitution  is  to  prevent  expedition. 
We  need  no  constitution  if  it  can  be 
changed  expeditiously.  We  might  as 
well  have  no  Constitution,  only  laws.  On 
this  subject  the  Progressives  agree  with 
the  Socialists,  who  have  put  a  similar 
plank  in  their  platform.  We  believe  our 
sober  and  intelligent  readers  will  ap- 
prove in  this  matter  the  conservatism,. if 
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you  will  call  it  so,  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties. 

The  Progressive  party  goes  even  fur- 
ther; it  declares  that  when  in  any  State 
its  supreme  court  shall  declare  a  State 
law  violates  its  State  Constitution,  the 
people  shall  have  "an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  question  whether  they  desire  the 
act  to  become  law,  notwithstanding  such 
decision."  This  proposition  utterly  sub- 
verts the  very  purpose  of  a  constitution. 
It  applies,  to  be  sure,  to  the  subordinate 
State  constitutions,  and  not  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  but  the  principle 
would  equally  apply.  Passing,  for  the 
present,  the  question  whether  a  national 
convention  should  meddle  with  State 
matters,  we  are  still  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  hold  that  constitutions,  whether  of  a 
nation,  a  State,  a  corporation  or  a  debat- 
ing -society,  should  be  amended  in  the 
regular  way,  and  not  violated  and  an- 
nulled at  pleasure.  As  well  have  no 
constitution.  Here  the  Socialists  suc- 
ceed in  going  a  little  beyond  the  Pro- 
gressives; they  demand  the  abolition  of 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Another  important  question  of  differ- 
ence between  the  three  parties  is  that  of 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  The 
Progressive,  Prohibition  and  Socialist 
parties  briefly  and  positively  favor  these 
measures ;  while  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  are  silent,  doubtless 
because  there  is  no  unity  of  sentiment; 
many  favor  and  many  oppose.  We  have 
been  inclined  to  favor  these  measures, 
which  will  bring  the  people  into  closer 
touch  with  legislation.  We  often  apply 
the  referendum  at  present.  The  people 
ought  to  have  power  to  initiate  legislation 
if  the  legislature  is  delinquent.  The  recall 
is  a  more  debatable  matter,  and  seems 
unnecessary  in  short  terms  of  office, 
such  as  most  are ;  for  within  the  suitable 
period  of  deliberation  and  discussion  the 
term  of  office  will  expire.  But  the  case 
is  different  with  judges.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  declares  the  recall  of 
judges  "unnecessary  and  unwise."  It 
may  surprise  our  readers  that  the  Pro- 
gressive platform  makes  no  such  specific 
mention  of  the  recall  of  judges  as  has 
the  party's  candidate,  but  it  makes  no 
exception  as  to  recall.     Tt  is  also  to  be 


noticed  that  it  is  only  as  to  States  that 
it  urges  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  not  as  to  Federal  officials  and 
legislation.  The  recall  of  judges  by  pop- 
ular vote  is  utterly  indefensible.  Im- 
peachment for  definite  offense  is  enough. 

Another  debatable  subject  on  which 
the  Republican  platform  is  silent  is  that 
of  popular  primaries.  On  this  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Progressive  platforms  partly 
agree.  They  both  declare  for  nation-wide 
preferential  primaries  for  candidates  for 
the  Presidency ;  and  the  Progressive 
platform  goes  further,  and  declares  for 
"direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of 
State  and  national  officers."  We  presume 
the  reason  why  the  Republican  dodges 
the  matter  is  because  its  framers  did  not 
think  the  experiments  thus  far  made  are 
sufficiently  conclusive  as  to  its  wisdom. 
It  has  proved  expensive  and  seems  to 
give  occasion  for  improper  use  of  money, 
while  it  invites  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  to  seek  office.  Nevertheless  we 
have  been  inclined  to  hope  that  proper 
guards  can  be  found  to  avoid  these  evils. 
Certainly  a  direct  appeal  to  an  intelligent 
people  is  ideal  and  should  be  encouraged. 
At  the  same  time  the  results  thus  far 
justify  or  at  least  excuse  the  hesitation 
which  characterizes  the  platforms  of 
both  the  old  parties. 

The  Democratic  platform  begins  its 
pronouncement  on  Corporations  and 
Trusts  with  the  assertion,  "A  private 
monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intoler- 
able." There  are  many  private  monop- 
olies that  are  defensible  and  tolerable. 
Such  are  all  patents  and  copyrights. 
Even  competition  may  be  so  extravagant 
as  to  be  deadly,  while  there  are  condi- 
tions under  which  the  consolidation  of 
business  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  But  the  Democratic  platform 
knows  nothing  of  this.  It  shows  no  dis- 
tinction. It  begins  by  asking  for  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  criminal  as  well 
as  civil  law  against  trusts  and  trust  offi- 
cials ;  demands  legislation  which  shall 
''make  it  impossible  for  a  private  monop- 
olv  to  exist  in  the  United  States"  ;  forbids 
all  holding  companies  and  interlocking 
directors,  as  well  as  stock  watering;  pro- 
vides legislation  to  put  new  force  into 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law:  and  favors 
legislation  to  "prohibit  railroads,  express, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  from 
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entering    into    any    business    that    shall  Federal    and    State    control;    while    the 
bring  them  into   competition  with  their  Progressive  platform  stands  for  "bring- 
shippers    or   patrons."      This    is   a    very  ing  under  effective  national  jurisdiction 
drastic    program.      If    the    party    really  those  problems  which  have  expanded  be- 
means   it,   we   fear   financial   disaster   in  yond    reach    of    the    individual    States." 
case  of  success.     But  we  suspect  they  do  Here  the  Democratic  position  is  not  con- 
not  mean  it,  for  they  add  that  they  call  servative ;    it  'is    regressive   and    absurd, 
for    reduction    of    transportation    rates,  Congress  and  the  courts  have  left  it  far 
"care  being  taken  to  avoid  reduction  that  behind.      The    Democrats    demand    two 
would  compel  a  reduction  of  wages,  pre-"  battleships  a  year,  and  with  that  we  dis- 
vent  adequate  service,  or  do  injustice  to  agree.    The  Democrats  also  pledge  their 
legitimate  investments."     They  marched  candidate  to  a  single  Presidential  term, 
up    the    hill    and    then    marched    down  Therein  they  condemn  Washington,  Jef- 
again.  ferson,*    Jackson,    Lincoln,     Grant    and 
There  is  no  such  excess  of  radicalism  Cleveland      They  make   experience  and 
in  either  the  Progressive  or  the  Repub-  success  a  bar  to  re-election     The  Demo-, 
lican  platform.     Their  test  and  purpose  CI?tic  platform  condemns  the  acquisition 
is  to  secure  prosperity  for  all,  and  they  of    the.  Philippines,  ^  characterizes    it   as 
seek  correction  of  wrongs  thru  efficient  imperialism    ;  and  it  requires  us  to  get 
regulation,  by  a  Federal  commission,  of  out  oiJ**  lslanfs  as  soon  as  we  can  with 
interstate  corporations.     They  recognize  a  good  face.     Arid  yet  it  does  not  corn- 
abuse  by   monopolies   and  trusts   which  Plain    <>*   our   taking   Hawaii    or    Porto 
must  be  restrained,  but  they  also  recog-  Rl«>-     We  rf/a/d  £«  P°s*10n.  as  cow" 
nize  that  large  corporations  are  neces-  f.rdly  and  selfish.     The  Philippine  ques- 
sary.      But    there    must    be    "publicity,  tion  is  about  the  only  one  mentioned  in 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  most  ^e  earlier  platforms  which  the  Progres- 
efficient  sort."     It  is  on  a  strong  Federal  sive  carefully  avoids, 
trade  commission  that  they  depend,  with  There  are  one  or  two  matters  of  im- 
full  powers  to  forbid  the  abuses  of  which  portance  which  all  three  platforms  avoid. 
we    properly    complain.      It    is    a    pro-  0nf  ls  *e  grant  of  suffrage  to  women, 
gressive  policy,  a  step  in  advance,  which  an^  an<*her  «  }hQ  protection  of  negroes 
appears  to  us  safer  than  the  radicalism  und<*    the+  n^su  ?lven    b7  uthe   |atest 
of  the  Democratic  platform.  amendments.      The    civil    rights    of    ten 
„-,-,,.             ,    _                 a1             ,  million  negroes,  and  the  suffrage  rights 
On  Banking  and   Currency  the  most  of  fif      mm{on  wQmen  did  notsoccur  t0 

that  is  said  is  platitude.    All  want  an  im-  yex  ^  minds  of  these      liticians> 

proved  currency  system,  and  all  want  it  We  haye  th        ag  brfefl     as           iWe 

protected  against   Wall   Street,  and  the  and  as  faid    as  we  couM   without       Hce 

Democratic    and    Progressive    platforms  or   f            made  the  comparison   of  the 

are  afraid  of  the  Aldnch  bill,  and  the  principles  and  pledges  of  the  three  chief 

Democrats   are   aS>  afraid    of   a   central  parties>     Let  ^  cand;d  reader    .. 

bank  as  in  Jackson  s  day.  To  be  sure>  the  profest  principles  are  not 

Of  course,  all  the  parties  have  much  to  all;  the  personality  of  the  candidates  is 

say  in  defense  of  Labor,  but  they  all ^ say  something;  their  attitude  toward  inter- 

the  same  thing,  ask  for  the  same  legisla-  national  difficulties  that  may  arise  is  very 

tion,  except  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  important ;  their  experience  and  also  the 

authors  of  the   Republican  platform  to  history   of  the  several   parties   must  be 

ask   for   a    Secretary   of   Labor   in    the  considered.      As    we   have   weighed   the 

Cabinet.  promises    and   purposes    of    these    three 

We  need  not  dwell  on  other  points  on  parties  the  balance  inclines  strongly  to 
which  there  is  no  practical  difference,  the  Republican  party  and  its  candidate, 
such  as  Conservation,  Economy,  Alaska,  and  the  trend  of  feeling  is  moving  more 
Arbitration,  etc.,  and  we  briefly  note  toward  him,  altho  the  dead  weight  of 
some  matters  which  are  peculiar  to  a  the  States  which  do  not  allow  a  free 
single  platform.  The  Democratic  plat-  ballot  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  ex- 
form  is  stiff  on  State  rights,  and  denies  cellent  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
that  there  is  any  "twilight  zone"  between  party. 
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What  It  Is  All  About 

The  Balkan  situation  is  very  easy  to 
grasp  as  a  whole ;  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand in  detail.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  is  going  to  happen  next ;  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
it  all.  We  can  visualize  it  in  personified 
form  at  a  giance,  a  scene  such  as  one 
may  come  across  in  a  schoolyard  at  re- 
cess ;  a  big  boy  with  his  back  against 
the  fence  and  his  fists  doubled  up,  four 
little  boys  forming  a  semicircle  in  front 
of  him  bent  on  revenge,  an  outer  ring  of 
men  looking  on  over  their  heads,  uncer- 
tain whether  they  had  better  put  a  stop 
to  it  or  let  them  fight  it  out,  hesitating  to 
interfere  lest  they  should  get  drawn  into 
the  fight  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  see  by 
the  expression  on  their  faces  that  the 
grownup  spectators  would  not  mind  the 
big  boy  getting  pummeled  a  bit ;  he's  ob- 
viously a  bully,  but  they  will  not  let 
things  go  too  far,  and  if  he  should  get 
one  of  the  little  fellows  down  they  would 
pull  him  off.  It  will  not  be  a  fight  to  a 
finish. 

Now  whether  there  is  a  war  in  the 
Balkans  or  not,  and  whichever  party 
beats  if  there  is  a  war,  the  ultimate  out- 
come will  be  much  the  same.  Whatever 
the  event  the  aim  of  the  war  will  be  in 
some  measure  attained,  that  is,  the  Chris- 
tian races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will 
gain  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
of  Turkish  rule.  There  is  no  braver 
people  than  the  Turks,  no  better  war- 
riors, none  more  patriotic.  Nevertheless 
they  always  lose,  whether  victorious  or 
not.  In  1897  Greece  made  an  attack 
upon  Turkey  to  get  Crete  and  was  bad- 
ly beaten.  But  Turkey  practically  lost 
Crete,  and  all  she  got  as  token  of  her 
victory  was  a  thin  slice  of  Thessaly.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  is  essentially  nothing 
but  a  military  despotism  of  conquered 
countries,  and  as  such  it  is  an  anachron- 
ism and  must  disappear. 

The  present  affair,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to,  is  merely  another  step  in  the 
continuous  process  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  going  on  ever 
since  1683,  when  Sobieski  checked  the 
advance  of  the  Turk  at  Vienna.  A  glance 
at  the  following  list  will  show  how  prov- 
ince after  province  has  fallen  away : 


The  Disintegration  of  Turkey. 

Greece :    Independent  kingdom,   1830. 

Algeria :  French  occupation,  1830 ;  now  a  prov- 
ince of   French   republic. 

Servia :  Autonomous  principality,  1830 ;  inde- 
pendent principality,  1878;  kingdom,   1882. 

Roumania :  Autonomous  principality,  1862;  in- 
dependent principality,  1878;  kingdom, 
1881. 

Montenegro:  Independent  principality,  1878; 
kingdom,   1910. 

Bosnia  and  .Herzegovina:  Occupied  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 1878;  annexed  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  1908. 

Bulgaria:  Autonomous  principality,  1878;  in- 
dependent kingdom,  1908. 

Eastern  Rumelia :  Administrative  autonomy, 
1878;  annexed  to  Bulgaria,  1885. 

Cyprus :  Ceded  by  Turkey  to  England,   1878. 

Tunis:   French  protectorate,   1881. 

Egypt :  Occupied  by  Great  Britain,  1882. 

Crete:  Autonomous,  1898;  now  striving  for 
annexation  to  Greece. 

Tripoli:   Occupied  by  Italy,   191 1. 

Albania :   Now  in  rebellion. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
process  of  disintegration  is  over.  Four 
years  ago,  when  the  Young  Turks  rose 
and  overthrew  Abdul  Hamid  and  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  races  and  creeds  should 
be  equal,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  tho  a 
new  era  had  dawned  for  Turkey,  and 
there  was  hope  for  its  regeneration.  But 
the  Young  Turks  proved  better  at  prom- 
ises than  performance.  The  Christians 
were  made  eligible  to  all  offices — but 
were  appointed  to  none.  The  Albanians 
were  allowed  schools — but  only  Arabic 
characters  were  used.  Arms  were  taken 
away  from  Bulgars,  Serbs  and  Greeks — 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  Mohamme- 
dans. The  Government  was  no  longer 
under  the  dictation  of  a  secret  circle  at 
court — it  was  under  the  dictation  of  a 
secret  political  committee. 

At  any  rate,  whether  better  or  worse, 
the  new  regime  was  no  stronger  than  the 
old.  Austria  absorbed  JBosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  de- 
clared himself  a  king  and  Eastern  Ru- 
melia as  part  of  his  kingdom.  Italy  seized 
Tripoli.  The  Turks  were  fighting  mad 
about  it,  but  they  could  not  fight.  Africa 
was  too  far  away  and  they  could  not  get 
at  Italy.  For  a  year  now  they  have  had 
to  watch  the  desperate  struggle  of  their 
brethren  in  Tripoli  against  the  invader 
without  being  able  to  lend  effective  aid. 
Now   thai    they   have   a   chance   at   foes 
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within  reach  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  of  6.5  for  the  registration  area.    Boston, 

jump  at  the  chance.     A  treaty  of  peace  a  little  bit  behind  the  rest  of  us,  has  a 

with  Italy  has  been  drawn  up,  but  the  rate  of  only  4.8.    Brooklyn,  a  slow  place, 

Turkish    Government   dare   not    sign    it  has  a  rate  of  only  3.6,  and  Milwaukee 

and  so   cede  away  part  of  the  empire,  hardly  worth  noticing,  a  rate  of  only  2.8. 

But  if  they  have  another  war  on  their  But  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  show  up 

hands  or  in  prospect,  they  can  without  very  well  with  a  rate  of  6.9.     Chicago 

disgrace  accept  the  terms  of  Italy.  beats  us  with   a   rate  of   9.1,  and    San 

Turkey  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  cov-  Francisco  with  a  rate  of  104. 
etous  enemies.  When  Russia  conquered  The  South,  as  we  cheerfully  acknowl- 
Turkey  in  1878,  Bulgaria  was  given  edge,  is  the  banner  section.  New  Or- 
territory  reaching  to  the  iEgean,  but  the  leans  has  a  rate  of  24.  t  ;  Atlanta  a  rate 
Congress  of  Berlin  took  away  two-thirds  of  29.8 ;  Nashville  a  rate  of  35.3 ;  Savan- 
of  it  and  gave  it  back  to  Turkey.  This  nah  a  rate  of  37.8;  Charleston  a  rate  of 
territory  or  part  of  it  Bulgaria  is  deter-  32.3,  and  Memphis  a  rate  of  63.4.  Wash- 
mined  to  regain.  Servia,  which  comes  ington,  D.  C.  very  properly  has  a  fairly 
next  as  we  go  round  the  ring,  would  en-  representative  rate  of  9.2,  intermediate 
large  to  the  limits  of  Old  Servia,  taking  between  the  rates  of  the  Northern  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  Macedonia  and  those  of  the  Southern  cities.  The  aver- 
the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar.  But  Novi-  age  rate  for  thirty  cities,  North  and 
bazar  is  wanted  by  Austria-Hungary,  for  South,  is  8.3. 

here  is  her  only  chance  to  send  a  railroad  These  are  the  rates  for  the  year  191 1. 
down  to  the  JEgean.  Montenegro,  a  For  the  ten-year  period,  1901-1910,  in- 
little  country  with  vast  ambitions,  would  elusive,  the  average  rate  for  the  thirty 
like  at  least  to  take  Albania  under  her  cities  was  6.9.  The  rate  for  Manhattan 
wing.  Greece  wants  all  of  Thessaly  and  and  the  Bronx  was  5.1  and  for  Memphis 
Epirus,  and  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  47- 1.  For  the  Eastern  cities  together 
^Egean  isles.  it  was  4.3,  for  the  central  cities  7.8,  for 

So  that  is  the  situation.  The  four  the  Western  cities  9.7,  and  for  the  South- 
kings  are  spoiling  for  a  fight.  The  Sul-  ern  cities  14.7.  The  authority  for  these 
tan  is  always  ready  for  one.  In  the  figures  is  the  well  known  insurance  actu- 
meantime  there  is  The  Hague  standing  ary  and  statistician,  Mr.  E.  L^  Hoffman, 
by  with  nothing  to  do.  At  the  first  who  makes  the  comment  upon  them  that 
Hague  Conference  the  Bulgarian  repre-  they  are  "not  compatible  with  the  com- 
sentatives  complained  because  they  had  mon  assumption  that  actual  progress  is 
to  take  seats  behind  the  Turkish  delega-  being  made  in  the  United  States  in  all 
tion  and  sign  the  resolutions  as  subsid-  that  is  summed  up  under  the  term  civili- 
iary  to  the  Sultan.  At  the  second  Hague  zation  and  national  welfare." 
Conference  the  Bulgarians  were  delight-  Mr.  Hoffman  should  remember  that 
ed  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  there  are  differing  views  or  conceptions 
Power  and  to  be  seated  according  to  of  progress.  The  people  of"  the  United 
their  alphabetic  rank,  well  to  the  front.  States  have  been  making,  we  suppose, 
But  has  The  Hague,  in  their  opinion,  no  the  most  rapid  progress  on  record  in  the 
other  function  than  to  settle  questions  of  art  of  treating  malefactors  with  tender 
etiquet  and  precedence  ?  consideration.       We    don't    particularly 

mind  the  sufferings  of  murdered  people 

a    u        •    •  j   1    p        i  and  their  relatives,  but  we  resent  any- 

A  rtomicidal  reopie  thing  that  savors  of  harshness  toward 

This    nation    of   ours   is    the   biggest  those  unfortunate  persons  whose  inherit- 

thing  going — in  some  ways.      We  hold  ance  and  upbringing  prompt  them  to  kill, 

many  records.     A  new  one  has  just  been  Would  Mr.  Hoffman  have  us  go  back  to 

published.     In  disregard  of  human  life  the  days  when  murderers  were  hanged? 

no  other  big  nation  this  side  of  Russia  Surely  he  must  know  that  we  are  defi- 

can  touch  us.  nitely  committed  to  the  maxim :    "Better 

England  and  Wales  are  content  to  get  that  one  hundred  innocent  men  and  wo- 

along  with  a  homicide  rate  of  0.9  per  men  should  be  butchered  than  that  one 

t 00,000  of  population  per  annum.      We  bloody  murderer  should  be  put  to  death." 

beat  that  with  an  excess  of  6.22,  or  a  rate  No,  we  are  really  making  progress,  as 
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they  view  it  whose  sentiments  have  not 
been  burdened  by  statistics  and  execu- 
tions. Or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  most 
of  us  are  making  progress.  New  Jer- 
sey, it  appears,  is  almost  as  backward  as 
England.  Newark  has  the  preposter- 
ously low  homicide  rate  of  1.7.  But  New 
Jersey  clings  to  the  old-fashioned  notion, 
just  as  England  does,  that  murderers 
should  promptly  be  brought  to  trial  and, 
when  convicted,  be  made  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Such  back- 
ward areas  may  always  be  found  within 
civilized  territory,  but  they  are  mere  sur- 
vivals of  the  disappearing  past.  New 
Jersey  will  soon  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
"great  throbbing  heart  of  humanity" 
that  is  beating  all  about  her  borders,  and 
Mr.  Hoffman  will  be  able,  when  next  he 
casts  up  his  accounts,  to  show  a  fairly- 
respectable  murder  rate  to  the  credit  of 
our  sister  town  across  the  river. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Hoffman's  figures 
are  conclusive  against  those  impossible 
persons  who  want  to  be  nice  to  murder- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  discourage 
murder.  They  have  been  telling  us  for 
many  years  that  capital  punishment,  in- 
stead of  checking  murder,  increases  it  by 
brutalizing  the  community.  The  facts 
are  now  too  patent  and  indisputable  to 
allow  any  truthful  humanitarian  to  re- 
peat that  nonsense  unless  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  head. 

But  for  those  gentle  souls  who  find 
murder  interesting,  who  like  murderers 
and  love  to  send  roses  to  them ;  and  for 
those  noble  minds  who  associate  murder 
with  chivalry  and  self-respect,  the  statis- 
tics are  full  of  enocuragement.  Already 
the  humblest  murderer  may  hope  in 
America  to  rise  to  eminence  and  die,  full 
of  honors,  of  old  age.  As  for  those  stu- 
pid unfortunates  who  can't  live  on  good 
terms  with  murderers,  or  get  out  of  their 
way,  they  must  go  the  way  of  the  unfit. 
Progress  can  no  longer  be  held  up  by 
them. 

Pere    Lagrange's  Submission 

Two  weeks  ago  we  noted  the  condem- 
nation by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
at  Rome  of  all  the  works  of  the  Domini- 
can, Pere  Lagrange,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  Catholic  Oriental  scholars, 
head  of  the  School  of  Archeology  at  Je- 
rusalem   and    editor  of  La   Revue  Bib- 


lique.  His  condemnation  followed  that 
of  Duchesne,  the  famous  French  Catho- 
lic historian  of  the  early  Church.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex not  only  to  examine  all  books  sub- 
mitted, to  prohibit  them,  and  to  concede 
dispensations  to  those  who  may  be  al- 
lowed to  read  in  order  to  refute  them, 
but  also  officially  to  investigate  whether 
writings  of  any  kind  that  should  be  con- 
demned are  being  circulated ;  and  to  re- 
mind the  bishops  how  solemnly  they  are 
bound  to  denounce  them  to  the  Holy  See. 
Pere  Lagrange  submits  obediently  to  this 
interdict  of  his  works  from  the  Vatican. 
The  words  in  which  he  yields  his  liberty 
are  worth  reading,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  compulsion  which  it  is  a  shame  to 
put  on  scholarly  freedom.  Thus  writing 
from  Jerusalem  he  addresses  the  Most 
Holy  Father : 

"Prostrated  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness  I 
come  to  protest  my  sorrow  that  I  have  grieved 
You,  and  my  entire  obedience.  My  first  pur- 
pose has  been,  and  my  last  will  ever  be,  to 
submit  in  spirit  and  heart  without  reserve  to 
the  orders  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
precisely  because  J  feel  my  heart  to  be  that 
of  a  most  submissive  son,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  to  a  Father,  the  most  august  of  Fathers,  and 
yet  a  Father,  my  grief  at  some  reflections 
which  seemed  attached  to  the  reprobation 
of  numbers  of  my  works  and  which  were 
charged  with  rationalism.  That  these  works 
contained  some  errors,  1  am  ready  to  recog- 
nize, but  that  they  were  not  written  in  a  spirit 
of  disobedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission,  allow  me,  Most  Holy  Father,  to 
declare,  for  nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  my  thought.  I  remain  on  my  knees  be- 
fore Your  Holiness,  and  implore  Your  bless- 
ing. 

It  must  have  been  very  humiliating  to 
him  thus  to  prostrate  himself,  but  we  ob- 
serve that  he  retracts  nothing.  He  ad- 
mits "some  errors,"  such  as  may  appear 
in  any  book  not  mathematical,  and  he 
submits  to  the  condemnation,  but  noth- 
ing more.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  man  I  1 
change  his  opinions  at  command,  or  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
Thus  he  falls  short  of  that  full  mental 
subserviency  which  The  Pilot,  organ  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Boston,  pro- 
claims in  discussing  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission : 

"The  Church  welcomes  investigation  and 
encourages  scholarship,  but  wiseh  sets  tin 
limits  to  prevent  fruitless  work.  .  .  .  Cath- 
olic scholars  may  now  follow  a  scientific  meth- 
od without  losing  time  in  chasing  will-o'-w  isps, 
and  the  gain  in  real  Scriptural  knowledge  will 
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be  proportioned  to  the  economy  of  intellectual  other    questions    about    the    Pentateuch, 

;?«cfKi!^ich  ?ele  df,cisions  have  saved   for  Isaiah,   Jonah,   Daniel,   etc.,   are  proper 

sensible  investigators.  ,  .     !    %         '  .,.     ,    .  '      .     '       t»          i 

^i-                ~  r  •      11          ,   r        .,  .  subjects  for  critical  inquiry.     But  there 

Economy  of  intellectual  force    is  ad-  is  a  school  of  protestantiSm,  tho  a  de- 

mirable.  r    •                    u  ■  i             *             • 

t^  •    +i      /mi  t-                      1,,  dining  one,  which  resents  any  improve- 

It  is  the  Old  Testament  scholars  that  ments  in  theology  as  much  as  does  the 

thus  get  into  trouble  on  both  sides  of  the  p       ,  mblica,  C5o;imission)  or  as  did  the 

Atlantic.     A  similar  victory  of  conserva-  cnemies  of  jonathan  Edwards  when  he 

tivism  over   ivlodernisin   appears   in   tie  •                ±    ^                            ^  • 

,-         i         .         .       "^  appeals   ni    liic  inaugurated    criticism    in    this    country. 

farced  resignation  of  Professor  Day   in  Suc£  removals    from    theological    semi- 

Califorma       After  eight  years    conflict  naries  in  the  East  have  been  *are  of  late 

fn^fVnHe^e sbyterf n  sy^d  of  cah-  since         j   m   h    B    ist 

S,r!TVmSeel0f    the    Stn  seminaries    of    Newton    and    Louisville, 

fvnnrl  h°          W     Seminaiy,      he  the  transfer  of  a  Rebraist  frQm  prince_ 

here  ZZ'n       f  ¥?°%          C°^d  ton    to   Canada,   the   successful   Presby- 

fnr  ef^Tn              Dr   1  homas  R  Day,  terian  attack  ^  Lane  Semi          and  tne 

e        7  ^e ars  professor  of  Hebrew  unsuccessful   one    on    Union    Seminary, 

uf h    hi .,    T           literature,   charged  The  recedi       wave  of  fear  for  th    Bibfe 

with    heresy    because    he    believed    and  •               t  ;ts  temnorarv  lu^ht  anion?  the 

taught  that  the  story  of  Jonah  is  not  his-  Z       T  ^mp0iar/  h  gfht  f/110^  ^e 

frxrfl„i         Ac                 ■        J          •    -1  invalids  who  have  retired  to  the  Pacific 

torical    and     for    certain    other    similar  (-oast 

lapses    from    the    synod's    standard    of 

orthodoxy.     He  had  many  defenders  in  Probing  the    During   the   past  week  the 

the  synod,  particularly  among  the  active  Contributors     Senatorial    Committee    has 

pastors,  but   California  has   a  multitude  been  probing  the  gifts — not 

of  retired  ministers  who  are  not  inter-  the  expenditures — made  by  wealthy  men 

ested    in    modern   studies   of   the    Bible,  for  the  political  campaign  of  1904,  par- 

Twice  the  synod  has  asked  the  trustees  ticularly,  and,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 

to  dismiss  Professor  Day,  and  twice  they  Republican     treasury    which     aided    the 

have  refused,  so  that  the  synod  planned  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President, 

to  elect  three  trustees  in  place  of  three  All   that    water    has    past   the    mill    and 

whose  term   would   expire   sure   to  vote  ground  its  grist  and  will  grind  no  more, 

against  him,  and  also  to  stir  up  a  cam-  What  we  need  to  know,  and  what  we  are 

paign  against  two  or  three  other  profes-  being  told,  is  what  are  the  present  politi- 

sors  who  were   supposed  to  sympathize  cal  contributions  and  expenditures.      We 

with   him.      Under   these   circumstances,  have  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  stand  to 

and  desiring  to   shield  them,   Professor  tell  what  he  knew  about  1904,  not  that  it 

Day  resigns.    The  charges  made  against  is    of   any    importance    except    to    show 

him  in  the  synod  a  year  ago  were  that  he  whether  he  lied  when  he  said  that  he  was 

does  not  believe  in  miracles ;  that,  in  his  ignorant    of    certain    contributions    from 

view,  before  the  coming  of  Christ  there  unpopular       corporations       or       trusts, 

was  no  knowledge  of  the  coming  of  such  Among   the   other   witnesses    Mr.    Mor- 

a  savior;  that  passages  in  the  New  Tes-  gan    was    heard,    and    with    the    utmost 

tament  supposed  to  teach  the  fulfilment  willingness  he  told  that  he  had  in  all  con- 

of  Old  Testament   prophecy  are  misin-  tributed    $150,000    in    1904,    $30,000    in 

terpreted  or  spurious;  that  the  Levitical  1908,  and  nothing  at  all  in   1912.      He 

law  came  into  existence  after  the  exile ;  declared  that  he  asked  no  favors  for  his 

that    the    Book    of    Daniel    was    written  gifts  and  received  none.     We  are  so  sim- 

long    after     Daniel's     death ;     that     the  pie  that  we  can  believe  this  quite  true, 

stories  of  Jonah,  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  We  can  believe    that    he    regarded  it  as 

den,  and  the  three  in  the  fiery  furnace,  very  important  for  the  prosperity  of  the 

are  parables ;  and  that  Isaiah's  prophecy  country,  in  which  also  his  own  business 

of  the  virgin  who  should   conceive  and  interests  were  involved,  that  the  Repub- 

bear  a  son  did  not  refer  to  the  birth  of  lican    party    should   be    in   control.      He 

Christ.     Professor  Day  declared,  in  re-  could  afford  to  give  first  $100,000,  then 

ply  before  the  synod,  that  he  fully  be-  $50,000,  as  well  as  others  of  us  could  af- 

lieved   in  the  miraculous,  but  that  these  ford  to  give  $10,  and  it  was  not  to  his 
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discredit  that  he  did  it.  In  reference  to 
such  a  gift  there  are  two  questions  of 
importance,  one  whether  he  had  received, 
or  expected  in  the  future,  such  special 
favors  from  the  administraton  as  should 
make  the  money  tainted ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this.  The  other  is  as  to  how 
the  money  was  expended.  We  are  for- 
tunately getting  to  be  more  critical  on 
this  subject,  and  it  needs  close  and  con- 
stant investigation  and  punishment  of  the 
bribery  of  voters. 

We   give   in   another   column 
Nicaragua     the  story  of  the  landing  of  a 

small  force  of  marines  in 
Nicaragua  to  relieve  American  and  Euro- 
pean citizens  threatened  by  a  rebel  force 
with  loss  of  property  and  life,  and  in 
danger,  with  the  native  people,  of  starva- 
tion. This  was  no  political  intervention. 
It  was  a  case  in  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua,  and  acting 
in  behalf  of  all  other  nations,  the  United 
States  did  an  act  of  mercy,  at  the  cost  of 
precious  life.  The  saddest  part  of  it  all 
is  that  this  rebellion  and  this  aid  by  our 
brave  marines  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary if  the  Senate  had  not  refused  to 
approve  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Nica- 
ragua by  which  we  should  have  done  for 
that  little  distracted  country  very  much 
what  we  arc  doing  with  success  for 
Santo  Domingo.  It  was  not  a  kindly  re- 
fusal. It  is  our  duty  to  give  all  possible 
aid  to  such  distracted  Latin  republics, 
and  to  do  so  is  the  best  way  to  keep  out 
of  trouble. 

On  Exclusion  We  are  ver>"  sorr>'  to  see 
of  Orientals  tms  letter  from  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  ex- 
Mayor  Phelan,  of  San  Francisco,  in  sup- 
port of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese : 

"Tn  the  matter  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
coolie  immigration  T  stand  for  the  national 
policy  of  exclusion.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  assimilation  of  diverse  races.  We  can- 
not make  a  homogeneous  population  out  of 
people  who  do  nol  blend  with  the  Caucasian 
race.  Their  lower  standards  of  living  as 
lahorers  will  crowd  out  the  white  auricnltur- 
ists  and  will  in  other  fields  prove  a  most  seri- 
ous industrial  menace.  The  success  of  free 
democratic  institutions  demands  of  cur  people 
education,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  the 
State  should  protect  them  against  unjust  and 
impossible  competition  United  lahor  is  the 
basis  of  contentment.  Democracy  rests  on 
equality   of    the    citizens.       Oriental    coolieism 


will  give  us  another  race  problem  to  solve,  and 
surely  we  have  had  our  lessons.' 

Senator  Gore  quotes  this  as  in  defense  of 
Mr.  Wilson;  and  in  order  to  injure  Mr. 
Roosevelt  he  quotes  from  Roosevelt's 
Presidential  message  of  December  4, 
1906,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  an  act  be 
passed  specifically  providing  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Japanese  who  come  here  intending  to 
become  American  citizens." 

As  we  see  it  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  is 
the  really  democratic  and  Christian  and 
patriotic  one. 

It  is  Sir  Edward 
That  Ulster  Covenant     Carson     and     the 

few  hotheads  who 
stir  up  the  Orange  rabble  in  Ulster  that 
are  threatening  rebellion  and  treason, 
but  the  sober  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
party  do  not  talk  in  that  way,  and  they 
must  have  had  influence  to  tone  down 
the  pledge  taken  at  the  Ulster  demon- 
strations.    The  pledge  reads  as  follows : 

"We  ...  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in 
solemn  covenant  thru  this  our  time  of  threat- 
ened calamity  to  stand  by  each  other  in  de- 
fending for  ourselves  and  our  children  our 
cherished  possession  of  equal  citizenship  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  using  all  means 
which  may  be  found  necessary  to  defeat  the 
present  conspiracy  to  set  up  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament  in  Ireland.  And  in  the  event  of 
such  a  Parliament  being  forced  upon  us,  we 
further  solemnly  and  mutually  pledge  our- 
selves to  refuse  to  recognize  its  authority." 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  fighting. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Conservative  leader, 
is  wholly  opposed  to  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son's fiery  threat  to  oppose  home  rule  to 
the  uttermost.  He  said  in  a  speech  in 
Parliament  last  year : 

"If  the  people  of  this  country  decide  that 
they  will  make  the  experiment  of  home  rule. 
then — and  here  I  must  certainly  part  company 
with  some  of  my  honorable  friends  in  this 
I  louse,  and  with  some  of  those  who  supported 
me  in  the  constituency  I  represent — I  should 
say  T  believe  in  representative  government, 
and,  however  much  T  dislike  it.  you  cannot 
compel  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep  up  the 
present  arrangement  against  their  will.  And 
T  should  say  to  the  loyalists  of  Ulster.  'You 
have  got  to  submit/  " 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  a  Canadian,  and  he 
knows  that  under  home  rule  Protestants 
and  Catholics  can  live  together  in  peace; 
and  he  knows  that  a  majority  of  the 
Ulster  men  want  home  rule,  and  largely 
becanse  they  hate  the  control  of  tin 
large  landholders,  who  will  not  sell,  but 
keep  the  fanners  as  renters. 
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For  downright  unblushing  pride  in  his 
shame  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  Mr. 
Flinn's  testimony  before  the  Senatorial 
committee  on  political  contributions.  He 
6 told  with  smacking  satisfaction  how  he 
"gold-bricked"  Mr.  Quay  in  a  fight  for 
boss-ship,  and  he  reminded  Senator 
Oliver  of  their  shady  political  deals  to- 
gether, and  saw  nothing  irregular  in  the 
big  contributions  he  had  made,  evidently 
not  so  much  out  of  love  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  for  his  own  rule  as  the  big  boss 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Flinn  did  not 
give  $144,308  just  because  he  loved 
Roosevelt  so  much,  nor  because  he  was 
such  an  ardent  reformer — w'e  can't  be- 
lieve it ;  but  because  he  wanted  to  run 
the  State  as  Quay  had  done  before  him. 
To  the  two  factions  into  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Republican  party  is  split,  one  is 
inclined  to  say,  "A  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  But  the  conduct  by  the  com- 
mittee of  this  investigation  has  thus  far 
been  very  partial,  directed  against  the 
Progressive  party,  when  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  contributions  have  been 
equally  suspicious.  Senator  Dixon  says 
that  before  the  convention  the  Demo- 
crats spent  five  dollars  to  the  Progres- 
sives' one,  and  are  now  spending  ten  to 
one 

The  lesson  of  the  terrible  accident  on 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  at  Westport  is 
so  plain  that  it  will  bear  no  discussion. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  an  accident,  but  the 
reckless  daring  of  danger  by  the  engi- 
neer, who  purposely  disregarded  signals 
and  made  the  curve  at  the  speed  of  50 
or  60  miles  an  hour  when  the  rules  re- 
quired 15.  Such  wilful  hazard  of  life  of 
innocent  passengers  entrusted  to  him  de- 
serves severe  punishment.  It  is  not  a 
case  like  that  of  the  aviator,  who  risks 
only  his  own  life  to  show  off  his  hazard- 
ous skill  to  a  gaping  crowd,  and  who 
kills  only  himself.  When  the  aviator 
falls  we  are  chary  of  sympathy,  for  he 
risked  nobody  else ;  but  in  this  case  the 
engineer  killed  four  outright  and  maimed 
twenty  others.      No  apology  is  possible. 

The  genesis  of  the  article  in  this  issue 
on  the  lynching  in  West  Virginia  was  in 
the  sending  of  Mr.  Oppenheim  by  the 
National   Association    for   the   Advance- 


ment of  Colored  People  to  the  scene  of 
the  lynching  to  discover  whether  it 
would  be  wise  for  that  association  to 
give  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  leader 
of  the  mob.  An  anonymous  letter  from 
a  colored  man  in  Bluefield  had  asked 
for  such  aid.  He  did  not  desire  to  sign 
his  name  for  fear  the  letter  would  be 
opened  and  his  life  endangered.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  association  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  lynchings,  of  which  there 
have  been  over  2,500  since  1885.  It  aims 
to  upiift  the  colored  people  by  securing 
them  their  civil  rights,  justice  in  the 
courts,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  giv- 
ing aid  to  education.  Its  organ  is  The 
Crisis,  of  which  magazine  Dr.  W.  E. 
Burghardt  Du  Bois  is  editor. 

Were  the  men  who  lynched  a  negro  in 
Wyoming  last  week  among  its  "best  citi- 
zens"? They  were  convicted  prisoners 
at  work  in  the  yard  of  the  State  peniten- 
tiary. The  negro  had  not  been  tried, 
altho  probably  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime,  and  the  convicts  thought  him  un- 
fit to  live.  That  prisoners  should  be  able 
to  overcome  the  guards  within  the  peni- 
tentiary itself,  get  the  keys,  unlock  the 
cell  and  hang  the  man  without  inter- 
ference indicates  very  lax  control. 

An  address  'To  the  White  Voters  of 
the  South  in  Behalf  of  the  Progressive 
Party"  is  signed  by  its  leader,  John  M. 
Parker,  who  was  the  Southern  candidate 
for  Vice-President  at  the  Roosevelt  con- 
vention, and  is  published  in  Southern 
papers.  It  is  all  white,  negroes  not 
wanted.     This  is  one  sentence  : 

"Many  of  us  earnestly  believe  that  the  only 
gate  for  future  salvation  politically  thruout 
the  South  is  thru  the  formation  of  two  white 
parties." 

That  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
accepts  for  the  States  which  disfranchise 
the  negro. 

Readers  who  cut  out  and  preserve  the 
Book  Lists  as  they  are  published  in  The 
Independent  will  find  this  accumulative 
bibliography  growing  more  valuable  year 
by  year.  Book  List  No.  27,'  published  in 
our  issue  of  October  22,  1908,  contained 
references  to  sixty-five  of  the  most  im- 
nortant  books  on  Turkey  and  her  neigh- 
bors. 
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Agency  Cost  in  Fire  Insurance 

Last  week's  edition  of  The  Independ- 
ent contains  a  communication  from  Air. 
Russell  M.  L.  Carson,  a  local  fire  insur- 
ance agent,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  he  takes  issue  with  some  of  the 
views  exprest  in  our  article  of  August  8 
last,  "The  Expense  Factor  in  Fire  In- 
surance." As  we  observed  last  week 
preparatory  to  presenting  the  matter  in 
full,  Mr.  Carson  should  possess  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
discussion,  and  we  are  quite  sure  he  has 
made  good  use  of  the  materials  at  hand. 

Omitting  the  largest  general  and  local 
agencies  (the  rewards  of  which  are  in- 
dubitably ample)  from  consideration 
here,  it  is  not  contended  that  the  average 
local  fire  insurance  agent  receives  an  an- 
nual compensation  that  could  be  classed 
as  excessive  in  comparison  with  that 
yielded  by  other  occupations.  Regarded 
from  the  viewpoint  of  actual  time  invest- 
ed, his  returns,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
be  called  unsatisfactory;  and  right  there 
lies  one  of  the  troubles  constituting  this 
problem:  his  entire  time  is  not  filled  up 
with  insurance  agency  duties.  He  is 
generally  compelled  to  combine  fire  in- 
surance with  other  branches  of  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  law,  service  in  a  bank 
and  other  kindred  enterprises.  We  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  there  are  thousands 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  of  from 
5,000  to  10,000  population  in  which  there 
are  from  twice  as  many  to  ten  times  as 
many  local  agents  as  could  live  comfort- 
ably at  a  reasonable  rate  of  commission 
calculated  on  the  premiums  collected. 
To  put  the  case  in  another  wav  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  city  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  could  be  as  well  served  by 
four  or  five  local  agents  as  it  is  now  by 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  engaged  in  that 
business,  while  the  cost  to  the  companies 
(that  is  to  saw  the  public  who  buy  insur- 
ance policies)  would  be  lowered,  and  the 
aggregate  return  to  the  four  or  five 
agents  doing  the  work  would  be  consid- 
erably enlarged. 

If,  as  our  correspondent  seems  to  be- 
lieve, the  buyers  of  insurance  protection 
insist  on  the  impracticability  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  companies ;  that  it  is 
"impossible  for  the  average  business  man 


to  give  the  time  necessary  to  master  all 
the  details  of  the  insurance  business  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  competently 
place  his  business  with  a  company  many 
miles  away,''  and  for  his  own  conven- 
ience he  requires  the  services  of  a  go- 
between,  then  he  is  estopped  from  com- 
plaining about  the  cost  of  the  service  he 
delegates  to  another.  But  he  does  com- 
plain,  and  his  grievance  finds  utterance 
through  State  Insurance  Commissioners. 
Regulation  and  reduction  of  commis- 
sions by  statute,  with  their  implied  criti- 
cism of  company  extravagance,  have 
been  favorite  themes  in  the  official  rec- 
ommendations for  several  years  past. 

As  we  originally  observed,  the  ques- 
tions of  agency  and  agency  commissions 
are  full  of  difficulties.  They  may  be  im- 
posible  of  solution.  Perhaps  the  agency 
system  offers  the  only  satisfactory  me- 
dium between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of 
insurance  protection.  Admitting  all  this. 
the  conclusion  is  still  obvious  that  there 
is  something  defective  in  a  scheme  that 
uses  23  out  of  every  too  cents  furnished 
by  the  buyer  for  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
change. It  is  not  necessary  to  regard 
such  a  statement  as  a  criticism  of  the 
compensation  received  by  individual 
agents,  nor  is  it  applicable.  We  are  con- 
sidering conditions  as  a  whole  and  pre- 
miums and  commissions  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  waste  ma- 
terial in  the  agency  field ;  from  the  un- 
derwriters' point  of  view,  much  of  it  is 
below  standard  in  efficiency ;  a  small 
fraction,  but  too  large,  is  both  inefficient 
and  immoral ;  most  of  it  is  underpaid, 
because  the  pay  is  divided  among  a  su- 
perfluous number  of  workers ;  and  all  of 
it,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  is  more 
costly  to  the  insuring  public  than  it 
should  be. 

Our  correspondent  descrbes  an  office, 
tire  work  of  which  is  carried  on  with 
intelligence,  efficiency  and  a  keen  desire 
to  render  the  best  service  possible  to  its 
companies  and  its  customers.  It  is  fairly 
entitled  to  such  rewards  as  it  receives. 
but,  if  the  system  now  prevailing  were 
cured  of  its  defects,  the  opportunities  of 
the  office  would  broaden,  the  service 
would  increase  in  value,  and  the  ratio 
expense  to  the  public  would  lessen. 


FINANCIAL 


Bonds  vs.  Mortgages 

By  the  big  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
best  bonds  which  has  taken  place  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  the  rate  of  in- 
come obtainable  from  this  class  of  secu- 
rity, a  new  turn  has  been  given  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  high-grade  bonds 
or  real  estate  mortgages  are  the  more 
desirable  form  of  investment.  As  long 
as  the  income  obtainable  from  the  best 
mortgages  remained  considerably  above 
the  income  obtainable  from  the  best 
bonds,  the  superior  investment  qualities 
of  bonds  did  not  count  for  so  much  and 
the  real  estate  mortgage  seemed  to  have 
the  better  of  the  argument.  But  now 
that  bonds  have  declined  to  a  point 
where  they  yield  very  nearly  if  not  quite 
so  much  as  mortgages,  the  many  advan- 
tages which  they  do  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  and  seem 
to  make  them  the  more  desirable  from 
an  investment  standpoint. 

Assuming  that  some  given  railroad 
bond  and  some  given  real  estate  mort- 
gage are  equally  safe  and  yield  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  income,  in  what  re- 
spects is  the  bond  the  more  desirable 
form  of  security? 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  its  great- 
er degree  of  marketability.  A  good 
mortgage  cart,  of  course,  be  converted 
into  cash  without  the  incurring  of  any 
very  great  delay  or  the  making  of  any 
great  concession  in  price.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  bond  there  need,  as  a  rule,  be 
no  delay  at  all  nor  any  concession 
in  price.  During  times  of  panic  or  even 
of  great  financial  stress,  there  are  occa- 
sions when  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  full 
price  for  corporation  securities  of  any 
sort,  but  at  such  times  the  holder  of 
bonds  is  far  better  off  than  the  holder  of 
mortgages.  At  the  hight  of  the  panic  of 
1907  the  market  for  first  mortgage  rail- 
road bonds  was  not  an  attractive  one 
from  the  seller's  standpoint,  but  there 
was  never  a  time  when  the  market  was 
not  there.  That  occasion,  .on  the  other 
hand,  saw  more  than  one  holder  of  good 
mortgages  hard  put  to  it  as  to  where  to 
raise  ready  cash. 

A  second  point  of  advantage  in  favor 
of  bonds  is  that,  by  judicious  selection 
and  purchase  at  a  favorable  time,  money 


can  be  so  invested  as  to  allow  a  chance  of 
some  appreciation  of  principal.  Nor  is 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  this  chance,  that  any  risk  whatever  be 
taken.  High  grade  bonds  bought  during 
times  when  money  is  scarce  and  dear, 
as,  for  instance,  at  present,  almost  in- 
variably rise  somewhat  in  price  upon  the 
advent  of  easier  monetary  conditions. 
Mortgages,  on  the  other  hand,  sell  at  the 
same  price,  whether  conditions  are  good 
or  bad,  and  allow  no  opportunity  for 
skilful  investment  to  increase  the  prin- 
cipal involved. 

A  further  point  of  advantage  in  favor 
of  bonds  is  their  distant  maturity,  and 
the  fact  that,  the  investment  once  having 
been  made,  the  investor  need  not  trouble 
himself  every  three  years  or  five  years 
about  the  question  of  repayment  or  re- 
newal. A  further  consideration  of  im- 
portance is  that,  because  of  bonds  being 
split  up  into  separate  amounts,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  invest  any  particular  sum,  and  if 
desired  at  any  time,  to  liquidate  or  shift 
part  of  the  investment.  That,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  a  mortgage,  cannot  be 
done. 

About  the  only  thing,  indeed,  that  can 
be  claimed  in  favor  of  the  real  estate 
mortgage  as  against  the  corporation 
bond  of  equal  safety  and  income  yield  is 
that  the  mortgage  does  not  fluctuate  in 
price.  Five  thousand  dollars  put  into  a 
good  mortgage,  due  in  three  years, 
means  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  five 
thousand  dollars  will  be  available,  what- 
ever the  state  of  the  money  market  or 
the  other  markets  may  be.  And  that,  to 
a  large  class  of  investors,  makes  a  strong 
appeal. 

....  India's  cotton  crop  is  not  increas- 
ing. The  estimate  for  this  year  is  3,i42<~ 
000  bales,  which  may  be  compared  with 
3,833,000  last  year,  and  an  average  of 
4,054,000  in  the  five  years  preceding. 

....  Nelson  Olcott,  cashier,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  York.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  is 
$25,000,000,  the  surplus  fund  and  undi- 
vided profits  $16,157,543,  and  the  total 
resources  $200,365,805. 
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„     „  .         The     investigation     of 

Pre-Convent.on      the  c,  committee  of 

Expenditures        the  United  Statgs   Sen. 

ate  is  not  completed,  and  its  figures  will 
be  considerably  .  increased  before  ■  the 
actual  sum  spent  on  the  primaries  and 
conventions  is  arrived  at.  The  evidence 
shows,  however,  that  over  $600,000  was 
raised  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pre-conven- 
tion  fight  and  at  least  $500,000  for  Mr. 
Taft's.  On  Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign 
$139,867  was  spent  by  William  Flinn ; 
and  this  does  not  include  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  New  York  committee.  Dan 
R.  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  contributed  $127,000 
to  the  same  cause,  and  Ormsby  McHarg 
spent  $25,000  in  the  South.  Mr.  Hanna 
is  in  the  coal  and  iron  business,  and  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  George  W.  Perkins. 
His  testimony  stated  that  his  interest  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  began  in  the 
spring  of  191 1.  It  was  on  April  26, 
191 1,  that  he  was  indicted  for  illegal 
rebating  at  the  instance  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. The  notable  feature 

of  the  investigation  so  far  as  it  has  con- 
cerned Mr.  Taft's  expense  account  is  the 
generosity  of  members  of  his  family. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  told  the 
committee  that  he  contributed  this  year 
for  preconvention  expenses  $213,592.41. 
Some  of  this  money  was  spent  on  the 
Ohio  contests.  Exclusive  of  the  pre- 
convention campaign  of  [908,  according 
to  C.  P.  Taft,  he  had  spent  in  the  Presi- 
dent's interests,  for  political  purposes, 
$372,000.  This  did  not  include  $150,000 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  [908  campaign 
from  his  considerably  larger  contribution 
that  year.  "Personally,"  said  Mt.  C.  P. 
Taft,  "I  believed  my  brother  admirably 


equipt  for  the  nomination.  I  believed  in 
his  integrity,  in  his  fearlessness,  and  that 
no  man  could  bulldoze  him.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  obviated  was  any  influ- 
ence that  might  be  aimed  against  him 
from  a  monetary  consideration.  If  elect- 
ed, I  wanted  him  to  walk  into  the  White 
House  free  from  any  embarrassment  or 
obligation.  On  that  basis  I  was  persuad- 
ed to  go  the  limit."  Other  contributors 
to  the  President's  1912  pre-convention 
fund  are  Henry  W.  and  Horace  Taft, 
other  brothers  (each  gave  $50,000)  ;  An- 
drew Carnegie,  the  Philadelphia  banker 
E.  T.  Stotesbury  and  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, mining  engineer  (each  of  these 
gave  $25,000)  ;  Ambassador  Kerens, 
Senator  Crane,  Secretary  Knox,  etc. 
Representative  W.  B.  McKinley  agreed 
with  Mr.  McHarg  that  the  report  of  the 
underwriting  of  the  Roosevelt  campaign 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  million 
dollars  was  "absurd." John  D.  Arch- 
bold,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, testified  before  the  committee  that 
the  Standard  Oil  contributed  $too,ooo  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign  fund  in  1904. 
This  seems  to  be  the  contribution  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  admitted  he  knew  had 
been  given,  under  the  name  of  the  late 
IT.  H.  Rogers,  a  director  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
stated  that  he  accepted  assurances  that 
Mr.  Rogers  had  large  interests  outside 
of  the  Standard  Oil,  and  that  his  con- 
tribution was  essentially  personal. — ■ — 
Mr.  Archbold  testified  that  he  did  not 
remember  the  letters  published  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  but  that  they  were  no  doubt  au- 
thentic. He  denied,  however,  any  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  and  stated  that  he 
never  asked  any  one  to  break  the  law  or 
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to  secure  the  enactment  of  an  improper 
law.  Ex-Senator  Foraker's  payments 
were,  he  said,  in  connection  with  legal 
services  performed  in  the  so-called  Ohio 

cases. Ogden  Mills,  treasurer  of  the 

Republican  Committee  for  New  York 
County,  testified^that  wholesale  bribery 
was  practised  by  the  Roosevelt  leaders  in 
the  Eighth  Assembly  District  of  New 
York  County  last  March,  and  that  cor- 
ruption on  a  smaller  scale  had  been  prac- 
tised elsewhere.  Further  he  testified  that 
the  primary  election  in  general  was  "the 
cleanest  in  the  history  of  the  country," 
partly  because  there  were  so  many 
watchers  on  hand.  The  Eighth  Assem- 
bly District  is  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  and  was  the  only  district  on 
the  East  Side  carried  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  these  primaries. 

Altho  increased  hopeful- 
The  Campaign     ness  on  the  part  of  the 

Republicans  was  mani- 
fested during  the  last  week  the  betting 
odds  quoted  in  New  York  were  4  to  1  on 
Wilson,  and  money  was  offered  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Democratic  nominee 
would  poll  a  greater  vote  than  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  combined.  Mr.  Taft  returned 
last  week  from  a  motoring  tour  thru  the 
White  Mountains,  undertaken  for  recre- 
ation, while  Governor  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  continued  talking,  ending  the 
week  with  voices  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  While  the  enthusiasm  among  ad- 
herents of  the  Democratic  candidate  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  partisan  rather 
than  personal,  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  has  been 
noted,  and,  while  this  might  have  been 
explained  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
by  the  fact  that  he  spoke  from  the  same 
platform  with  Champ  Clark  (as  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  he  spoke  with  Mr.  Bryan),  at 
Chicago  the  friendliness  of  his  reception 
by  the  great  crowds  could  be  ascribed  to 
no  coincidence.  Governor  Wilson  has 
continued  to  concentrate  his  fire  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  alleging  in  particular  that  he 
expresses  the  point  of  view  of  the  trusts 
and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  Pro- 
gressive program  of  trust  regulation  has 
for  a  principal  supporter  George  W.  Per- 
kins. In  return  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at- 
tacked Governor  Wilson  as  a  "tory"  and 
as  having  failed  in  his  own  State  to  sup- 


press or  adequately  regulate  the  many 
trusts  chartered  therein.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  also  attacked  Governor  Wilson  for 
alleged  inconsistency  in  his  attitude  re- 
specting immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  concerning  labor, 
adding  that  his  thought  had  advanced 
since  he  was  a  college  president,  but  that 
he  has  not  yet  "entirely  reached  as  ad- 
vanced a  position  as  I  (Mr.  Roosevelt) 
took  eleven  years  ago  in  my  first  message 
to  Congress."  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  invited 
to  address  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
Chicago  on  the  12th,  but  the  invitation 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  same  day  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Knights  at 
New  York  City  and  made  an  address  on 
the  part  played  by  the  various  elements 
in  our  population,  notably  by  Italians, 
since  the  address  was  made  on  Columbus 
Day.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  especially  de- 
nied Governor  Wilson's  statements  in  re- 
gard to  his  trust  affiliations.  In  the 
course  of  the  week  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams II  of  Boston  advocated  in  a  public 
letter  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft,  finding 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "a  man  of  lawless  mind" 
and  regarding  Governor  Wilson  as  "an 
experiment."  Another  Bostonian,  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  told  New  York  social  and 
charitable  workers  in  a  meeting  at  the 
United  Charities  Building  (where  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  editorial  offices  are)  that  so- 
cial reform  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  Democratic  nominee  rather  than  from 
the  Progressive,  in  spite  of  the  many  ex- 
cellencies of  the  platform.  Mr.  Brandeis 
regarded  the  latter  as  threatening  to  labor 
unions  and  as  providing  negative  rather 
than  positive  benefits :  prohibiting  work 
for  less  than  a  living  wage,  working  un- 
der conditions  destructive  of  health,  etc. 
These  are  measures  he  regarded  as  pro- 
tections for  the  weak,  but  he  added : 
"What  we  long  for  in  this  republic,  what 
every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to,  is 
not  the  protection  of  prohibition,  but  the 
opportunity  of  developing.  .  .  .  We 
need  the  development  that  comes  from 
self-help,  and  I  find  in  the  program  of 
the  new  party  what  would  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  killing  of  this  possibility. 
.  .  .  We  need  now  the  qualities  of  the 
statesman  more  than  those  of  the  agitator 
or  warrior.  We  need  the  man  who  is 
able  to  listen  with  open  mind." 


WHAT   ARE   POLITICS   AND   WAR  TO   A  WORLD'S    SERIES? 


The  trial  of  forty-five  men  ac- 
Labor  used  of  complicity  in  dynamit- 
ing jobs  attributed  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers  is  under  way  at 
Indianapolis.  Ortie  E.  McManigal,  the 
informer,  has  pleaded  guilty,  and  has 
been  identified  by  hotel  clerks  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  as  having  regis- 
tered at  times  when  explosions  occurred 
in  the  vicinity.  The  movements  of  J.  B. 
McNamara  have  been  similarly  followed. 
Many  telegrams  said  to  have  been  sent 
in  cipher  by  members  of  the  Iron  Work- 
ers' Association  have  been  introduced 
into  the  evidence,  and  one  of  the  forty- 
five  defendants  has  changed  his  original 
plea  of  "not  guilty"  to  "guilty."  Ac- 
cording to  the  prosecution,  J.  J.  McNa- 
mara, who  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence 
at  San  Quentin  Prison,  in  California, 
was  paid  one  thousand  dollars  monthly 
while  active  as  a  dynamiter  of  non-union 
bridges  and  other  structures.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  claims  that  a  plot  to  dyna- 
mite the  locks  at  Panama  was  discussed. 

The  trial  of  the  Industrial  Workers 

of  the  World  organizers  at  Salem. 
Mass.,  was  reopened  on  the  14th.  All 
but  about  500  of  the  30,000  textile  work- 


ers of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  had  meantime 
returned  to  work,  those  not  working  be- 
ing blacklisted,  it  is  said,  for  intimida- 
tion. On  Columbus  Day,  October  12, 
30,000  American  flags  were  carried  thru 
three  miles  of  muddy  streets  by  as  many 
men,  women  and  children  of  Lawrence 
in  a  demonstration  against  the  Industrial 
Workers  and  their  "No  God,  No  Mas- 
ter" slogan.  Patriotic  songs  and  "On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers"  were  sung. 

The  President  came  to 
Various  Items      Xew    York   on   the    14th 

to  review  the  largest 
naval  demonstration  ever  seen  in  the 
I  nited  States:  fifteen  miles  of  warships 
in  a  double  line  extending  from  West 
Thirtieth  street  to  Spuytcn  Duvvil  Creek. 
The  fleet  is  commanded  by  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Hugo   Osterhaus. The  trial  of 

Charles  Becker,  a  lieutenant  of  police  in 
New  York,  is  in  progress.  He  is  charged 
with  ordering  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal,  a  public  gambler,  the  alleged 
motive  being  fear  of  Rosenthal's  dis- 
closure of  a  system  of  blackmailing  gam- 
blers and  other  lawbreakers  by  unscrup- 
ulous police  officers.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  ea^e,  a  Russian  immigrant 
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named  Zelig,  was  shot  and  killed  just 
before  the  trial  began  by  a  petty  gam- 
bler and  an  alleged  thief,  "Red  Phil" 
Davidson.  The  murderer  states  that  he 
had  no  confederates,  but  many  persons 
suspect  a  connection  between  the  removal 
of  this  witness  and  the  criminals  respon- 
sible for  the  Rosenthal  crime.  The  Ro- 
senthal case,  involving  as  it  does  the 
New  York  police,  has  led  to  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen. This  investigation,  conducted 
by  Emory  R.  Buckner  as  counsel,  has  re- 
vealed infraction  of  civil  service  rules  by 
the  present  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 
James  Creelman,  and  also  the  fact  that 
under  Police  Commissioner  Rhinelander 
Waldo  any  man  who  has  not  committed 
a  felony  is  eligible  to  the  force. Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  total  value 
of  1912  farm  products  will  be  over  $900,- 
000,000,  establishing  a  record. Presi- 
dent Taft  has  addrest  a  letter  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States  inviting  them 
to  confer  with  him  on  the  occasion  of 
their  next  annual  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. The  subject  which  he  wishes  to 
discuss  with  the  Governors  is  a  plan  for 
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a  co-operative  credit  system  to  reduce 
the  interest  on  loans  made  to  American 
farmers  for  productive  enterprises.  In 
his  opinion  the  systems  used  in  France 
and  Germany  are  instructive  in  this  con- 
nection and  the  President  bases  his 
recommendations  on  reports  submitted 
by  American  diplomatic  officers  who 
have  since  March  been  investigating  the 
question.  The  President  commends  the 
Massachusetts  law  which  allows  the 
incorporation  of  agricultural  credit 
unions. 

Colonel  Felix  Diaz,  who 
Latin  America  recently  resigned  his 
•  commission  in  the  Mexi- 
can army,  has  joined  the  rebels  against 
the  Madero  regime.  Diaz  is  a  nephew 
of  the  former  President  of  Mexico,  and 
the  revolutionary  factions  are  said  to 
unite  in  desiring  to  instal  him  as  provi- 
sional President  until  another  "free  elec- 
tion" can  be  held.  He  has  headed  his 
uncle's  partisans  since  the  latter  left 
Mexico  to  reside  in  Paris  and  is  said 
now  to<  be  recruiting  an  army  in  Oaxaca. 
A  revolutionary  attempt  in  Hon- 
duras was  crushed  last  week  by  the  ac- 
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tion  of  the  Nicaraguan  army.  A  force 
was  organized  on  the  Nicaraguan  side 
of  the  boundary  and  was  to  have  been 
marched  across  into  the  neighboring  re- 
public.  American     bluejackets     and 

marines  in  Nicaragua  are  to  be  mounced 
and  sent  into  the  interior  to  patrol  dis- 
tricts not  accessible  by  railway.  The 
American  force  in  and  about  Leon  and 
Chinandhea  now  numbers  over  1,200. 
Altogether  there  are  over  2,500  Ameri- 
cans under  arms  in  Nicaragua 

The    Austrian    and 
Preparations  for  War    Russian  envoys  de- 

1  i  v  e  r  e  d  ,  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  8,  a 
joint  note  to  the  P>alkan  states  informing 
them  that  the  great  Powers  were  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  realization  of  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  European 
Turkey  and  warning  them  that  if  war  ' 
broke  out  'net ween  tlie  Balkan  states  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  no  modification  of 
the  territorial  status  quo  would  be  per- 
mitted. Bui  Montenegro  forestalled  this 
action  by  a  declaration  of  war  two  hours 
and  a  half  earlier.  The  Ottoman  repre- 
sentative at  Cetinge  was  handed  his  pass- 


ports and  the  Montenegrin  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  Constantinople  asked  for 
his.  The  declaration  of  war  was  issued 
on  the  seventy-first  birthday  of  King 
Nicholas,  who,  after  a  public  farewell  to 
Queen  Milena  and  his  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, amid  the  ringing  of  church  bells 
and  firing  of  salutes,  rode  forth  to  join 
his  sons  at  the  front.  In  his  proclama- 
tion to  his  people  he  says  : 

"Montenegro  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Serhs  in  Turkey  without  the 
shedding  of  blood,  hut  peaceful  endeavors 
proved  unavailing,  and  no  other  recourse  was 
left  but  to  take  up  the  sword  on  their  behalf. 

"We  are  assured,  in  this  holy  undertaking, 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  we  will  have  the  loyal  assistance  of  the 
Kings  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  and 
their  peoples,  who  in  tin's  affair  have  ranged 
themselves  with  the  Montenegrins  like  broth- 
ers. 

"Montenegro  is  attacking  Turkey  not  from 
motives  of  arrogance,  but  inspired  by  a  noble 
ilve  to  prevent  the  final  extermination  o\ 
her  brethren." 

Pari  of  the  Servian  troops  has  been 


assembled  at  Nish,  and   from  that  point 
are  being  dispatched  to  the    Turkish  fron- 
tier.     Another  division  is  to  be  concen 
t rated  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  Bulgarian  forces,  and  a 
third  is  preparing  to  invade  the  Sanjak 
of  Novibazar.  The  total  number  is  esti- 
mated at  220,000. The  Greek  army, 

amounting  to  125,000  men,  is  mobilized 
and  concentrated  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
frontier,  under  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince. The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  seized  all  the  Greek  shipping  in 
Turkish  ports,  stopt  the  ammunition  in 
transit  to  Servia,  and  held  the  Bulgarian 
railroad  cars,  altho  these  states  have  not 
yet  formally  declared  war.  The  Greeks 
who  are  returning  home  are  being  forced 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  year  before  they  are 

allowed  to  leave. The  Turkish  army, 

which  has  been  concentrated  at  Adriano- 
ple  to  meet  the  main  attack  of  the  Bul- 
garians, now  numbers  450,000  men.  A 
mob  of  several  thousand  students  armed 
with  revolvers  marched  to  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Grand  Vizierate,  de- 
manding war.     The  Grand  Vizier  came 


out  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
never  grant  autonomy  to  Macedonia,  but 
when  he  reminded  them  that  the  longer 
war  was  put  off  the  better  for  Turkey, 
they  hissed  him  and  smashed  the  win- 
dows. The  Sultan  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  his  army  and  people : 

"While  the  Turkish  Government  is  carrying 
out  reforms  and  working  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  small  neighbors  having  designs  en 
our  country,  and  realizing  that  our  progress 
would  defeat  the  attainment  of  their  illegiti- 
mate aims,  want  to  prevent  the  reforms.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  difficulties  they  have 
united  in  an  attack  on  our  provinces. 

"The  Chauvinists  of  Bulgaria,  Montenegro, 
Servia  and  Greece,  which  have  been  the  theater 
for  six  hundred  years,  of  the  exploits  of  Tur- 
kish arms,  have  sent  troops  against  our  fron- 
tier, compelling  us  to  mobilize  the  army  for 
the   sacred   duty  of   defending  the  fatherland. 

"It  depends  upon  you  to  do  your  duty  and 
not  to  allow  our  enemies  to  tread  one  inch 
of  the  sacred  soil  soaked  with  the  blood  of 
our  ancestors. 

"Your  enemies  are  gathering  on  the  frontier 
seeking  to   snatch  your  patrimony   from  your 
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NICHOLAS   OF   MONTENEGRO   AND   QUEEN  HELENA  OF    ITALY 
The   King   of   Montenegro   and   his   daughter   are   leaving   the    Cathedral    at   Cetinge,    after   the    proclamation 
of  the  States'   elevation  from  a  principality  to    a  kingdom   in    1910.      In    the   second   row   appears  the   Queen   of 
Montenegro,    walking    with    Victor    Emmanuel  II,  King  of  Italy,  who  is  all  but  concealed  by  the  figure  of  his 
Queen,    in    the    foreground.       Montenegrin  troops    (on   the  left)    are   saluting  the   royalty. 
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hands   and  to   destroy  the  nappiness   of  your 
sons  and  your  grandsons. 

"Fight  with  the  courage  of  your  ancestors." 

Montenegro  Attacks     Montenegrin  troops 
Turkey  began   the   invasion 

of  Turkish  terri- 
tory last  week  in  two  directions,  toward 
the  northeast  into  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
bazar  and  toward  the  southwest  into 
Albania.  The  latter  attack  has  for  its 
apparent  objective  Scutari,  a  fortified 
town  of  about  36,000  inhabitants  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Expeditions  of  Montenegrin 
troops  were  sent  down  both  sides  of  the 
lake.  One  party  went  by  boat  to  Anti- 
vari  to  attack  Scutari  from  the  Adriatic 
side  and  reached  Tarakash,  while  the 
main  force  advanced  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Scutari  from  Podgoritza, 
the  largest  town  of  Montenegro,  tho 
only  having  6,000  population.  Here  the 
Montenegrins  had  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  October  9,  under  Crown 
Prince  Danilo,  when  King  Nicholas  rode 
out  to  join  him,  and,  advancing  to  the 
front  line,  was  received  with  cheers  and 


the  singing  of  his  own  war  songs.  The 
honor  of  firing  the  first  shot  was  given  to 
Prince  Peter,  who  is  serving  as  captain 
of  artillery.  The  Turks  retired  from 
Mount  Planinitza,  just  across  the  fron- 
tier from  Podgoritza,  to  make  a  stand 
at  Mount  Detchitch.  This  was  captured 
on  the  following  afternoon,  after  a  hard 
fight,  in  which  the  Montenegrins  lost  120 
killed  and  400  wounded.  The  Turkish 
commander  surrendered  his  troops  and 
four  guns.  The  Montenegrins  then 
pushed  on  to  Tusi  (Tuji,  Tushi),  which 
was  surrounded  after  the  capture  of  its 
protecting  forts.  The  temper  of  the 
Montenegrins  is  shown  by  an  incident 
during  the  bombardment  of  Mount 
Detchitch.  The  King  rode  up  to  General 
Basovich  and  reproved  him  for  wasting 
ammunition,  whereupon  the  general 
saluted    his    sovereign    and    immediately 

committed    suicide. Accounts    of   the 

operations  in  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar 
are  conflicting.  According  to  the  Monte- 
negrin reports  General  Vukotich  cap- 
tured Byelopolye  (Akova)  after  a  hard 
fight  with  the  Turkish  garrison  and  set 
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The    Crown    Prince    (in   the   foreground)    is    General-Commander    of  the    Greek  Army 


up  a  provisional  government  there.  The 
Serb  inhabitants  welcomed  the  Monte- 
negrins as  liberators  and  held  a  church 
service  at  which  prayers  were  offered 
for  King  Nicholas.  Turkish  reports,  on 
the  contrary,  say  that  Byelopolye  was  re- 
captured by  the  Turks  and  the  Monte- 
negrins driven  back  to  the  frontier.  They 
charge  the  Montenegrins  with  massa- 
cring men,  women  and  children  in  the 
surrounding  villages  of  the  Sanjak  of 
Novibazar     as     well     as     in     Northern 

Albania. The     Servians    have     also 

made  raids  across  the  border  into  Novi- 
bazar and  this  invasion  of  the  Sanjak 
from  both  sides  has  aroused  Austria,  for 
this  narrow  strip  of  territory  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro  is  the  only  point 
of  access  which  Austria  has  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  if  it  is  closed  she  loses 
all  chance  of  carrying  out  her  cherished 
dream  of  running  a  railroad  thru  the 
Sanjak  to  Salonika  and  extending  her 
territory  to  the  ^Egean.  Austria  was 
permitted  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  to 
occupy  certain  fortified  posts  in  the  San- 
jak of  Novibazar,  but  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  she  withdrew  her  troops 
from  the  coveted  district.  All  Monte- 
negrins .in  Turkish  territory  were  or- 
dered on  October  12  to  leave  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Malissoris  of 
Albania  are  divided  in  their  sympathies; 
the   Christian  tribesmen   are   aiding  the 
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Montenegrins,  while  the  Moslem  have 
joined  the 'Turks,  with  whom  they  have 
just  been  fighting. 

On  October  12 
Diplomatic  Maneuvers  Italy  issued  a  de- 
mand that  the 
Ottoman  Government  consent  within 
three  days  to  conclude  peace  upon  the 
terms  discussed  and  said  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  at  the  informal  conferences 
held  in  Switzerland.  In  case  Turkey 
does  not  comply  Italy  threatens  to  dis- 
patch her  fleet  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  more 
vital  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  than 
has  yet  been  reached.  In  preparation  for 
the  blow  the  Italian  fleet  has  been  col- 
lected in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  tho  whether  the 
blow  will  be  struck  at  Salonika  or  at 
Constantinople  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Italian  Government  has  expended  on  the 
war  up  to  October  12  about  a  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  average  annual  sur- 
plus is  about  $13,000,000,  so  that  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  will  be  necessary. 

The  exchange  of  views  among  the  Pow- 
ers on  the  Balkan  question  instigated  by 
the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Count 
Berchtold,  some  weeks  ago,  resulted 
finally  and  perhaps  too  late  in  the  follow- 
ing collective  note  delivered  to  the  Otto- 
man Government  on  October  10 : 

"The  undersigned  Ambassadors  of  Austria- 
Hungary,   Great   Britain,   France,   Russia  and 
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Germany  have  been  instructed  by  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  inform  the  Sublime  Porte 
that  the  five  Powers  take  note  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Turkey,  publicly  announced,  to  intro- 
duce reforms  and  they  will  immediately  dis- 
cuss with  the  Porte,  in  the  spirit  of  Article 
XXIII,  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  law  of 
1880,  the  reforms  required  in  the  administra- 
tion of  European  Turkey  and  the  measures 
capable  of  assuring  their  realization  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  populations,  it  being  understood 
that  the  reforms  will  not  affect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire." 

Article  XXIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
referred  to  was  quoted  in  last  week's 
Independent.  It  authorizes  the  Powers 
to  take  under  their  joint  protection  other 
parts  of  Turkey  (meaning  Macedonia) 
in  the  same  way  as  they  have  Crete,  but 
they  have  never  taken  advantage  of  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
clause. On  Sunday  night  the  Bul- 
garian Government  presented  notes  to 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  envoys  at 
Sofia  in  reply  to  the  collective  note  of 
the  Powers.  Its  tenor  is  in  efTect  that 
the  three  Governments  (Bulgaria,  Servia 
and  Greece;  Montenegro  having  by  en- 
gaging in  hostilities  passed  beyond  the 
diplomatic  stage)  express  their  gratitude 
at  the  interest  shown  by  the  great  Tow- 
ers in  the  condition  of  the  population  of 
European  Turkey,  but  adds  that  after  so 
many  promises  made  by  Turkey  and  re- 
COrded  in  international  documents,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  these  populations  not 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  more  radical  and 


definite  reforms  in  order  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  The  three  states,  there- 
fore, have  addrest  themselves  directly  to 
Turkey,  indicating  the  general  nature  of 
these  reforms  and  the  necessary  guaran- 
tees for  their  application.  Should  the 
Turkish  Government  act  as  proposed, 
order  and  tranquillity  will  be  established 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions  and  durable 
peace  will  be  assured  between  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  states,  toward  which 
Turkey  has  too  often  assumed  an  arbi- 
trary and  provocative  attitude.  The  note 
to  Turkey  referred  to  above  was  deliv- 
ered simultaneously  with  that  to  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  is  reported  to  include 
demands  for  the  immediate  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Turkish  army  and  a  promise 
to  carry  out  within  six  months  certain 
specific  reforms,  among  which  are :  The 
administrative  autonomy  of  the  prov- 
inces under  the  control  of  the  great 
Powers  and  the  four  interested  Balkan 
states ;  the  appointment  of  Christian 
governors;  elective  provincial  assem- 
blies; free  education,  and  proportional 
representation  n\  the  various  national- 
ities in  the  parliament  at  Constantinople. 
This  note  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ultimatum,  as  it  specifies  no  time  \<>v 
an  answer  and  makes  no  threats,  but  the 
efTect  is  much  the  same,  for  the  Otto- 
man Government  could  hardly,  under 
the  circumstances,  accept  the  terms  die 
tatcd. 
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FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  Cardinal 
Gibbons  has  worn  the  Red  Hat. 
Strangely  enough,  he  got  it  large- 
ly by  chance.  When,  in  1884,  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  was  con- 
vened, Cardinal  McCloskey,  of  New 
York,  was  living.  As  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  and  hence  papal  legate 
a  latere,  he  should  have  presided.  As 
his  health  was  poor,  he  waived  this  priv- 
ilege and  suggested  Archbishop  Gibbons, 
of  Baltimore,  instead  of  his  own  coad- 
jutor and  future  successor,  Corrigan, 
whom  the  invalid  cordially  disliked. 
Here,  then,  came  the  first  great  oppor- 
tunity for  Gibbons.  The  council  lasted 
about  a  month  and  was  stormy.  Its  in- 
ner history  has  not  as  yet  been  written. 
It  ended  satisfactorily  to  Rome,  who 
found  that  its  schema,  prepared  and  for- 
warded beforehand,  had  been  rather 
closely  carried  out.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Primate  of  Baltimore  received  in 
1887  the  Red  Hat  in  succession  to  Mc- 
Closkey, but  only  after  it  had  first  been 
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offered  to  Williams,  of  Boston,  who  re- 
fused it.  The  rivalry,  started  over  the 
charge  of  the  council  and  fostered  by  the 
entrance  of  Gibbons  into  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, was  brought  to  a  head  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Catholic  University.  To 
Cardinal  Gibbons  the  public  at  large  ac- 
cord the  credit  of  its  establishment.  He, 
however,  deserves  it  but  little.  Bishop 
Spalding  was  its  father,  Mary  Caldwell 
its  mother,  and  Archbishop  Ireland  its 
sponsor.  Before  the  bitter  controversy, 
stirred  up  by  the  American  reaction- 
aries, the  Jesuits  and  the  friarhoods,  the 
timid  Gibbons  weakened  and  threw  up 
the  effort.  Ireland  was  of  sterner  stuff. 
He  determined  never  to  leave  Rome, 
where  he  was  laboring  for  the  venture,  a 
loser.  He  not  only  won,  but  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  his  friend,  Bishop  J.  J.  Keane, 
of  Richmond,  appointed  the  first  rector. 

Gibbons,  however,  secured  Washington 
in  his  own  diocese  as  the  seat  of  the  new 
school.  The  Madames  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of 
Corrigan,  had  offered  to  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, whose  sister  was  one  of  the  order, 
part  of  their  property  in  Manhattan- 
ville  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  uni- 
versity. Corrigan,  Spalding  and  New 
York  were  left  aside.  The  result  was  a 
fresh  alignment  of  the  American  bish- 
ops, the  liberals  and  the  '  'mossbacks." 
The  latter  were  endorsed  by  the  German 
Centrum,  and  Cahenslyism  tormented 
the  American  Church  for  a  decade  or  so 
of  years.  On  this  question  of  national 
churches  Cardinal  Gibbons  avoided 
many  pitfalls  by  taking  the  stand  that 
the  movement  would  die  out.  In  the 
long  run,  he  held,  the  children  of  Ger- 
mans would  prefer  English  and  would 
?ttend  English  schools  and  churches. 
The  national  movement,  now  defunct  or 
dormant  among  Germans,  is  strong  with 
the  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Lithuanians. 
These  last,  by  the  way,  have  married 
clergy.  In  his  own  diocese  Gibbons  has 
national  churches,  of  which  seven  Ger- 
man are  in  Baltimore  alone. 

In  another  contemporarv  question  Gib- 
bons won,  but  showed  his  now  well- 
recognized  timidity.  His  first  act  as 
Cardinal  was  his  defense  of  the  Knights 
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of  Labor,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Canadian  hierarchy.  Taschereau,  of 
Quebec,  and  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore, 
traveled  together  to  Rome,  there  to  re- 
ceive the  Red  Hat  and  to  take  opposite 
sides  on  the  question  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  Prelates  who  were  then  in  Rome 
have  assured  me  that  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  Gibbons  up  to  the 
scratch.  The  latter's  main  argument 
was,  it  was  useless  and  needless  to  con- 
demn that  organization,  as  it  would  sure- 
ly fall  of  its  own  weight.  Leave  them 
alone,  he  advised.  This  Leo  XIII  did. 
The  Cardinal's  prophecy  proved  correct. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Fair  in 
1893,  Cardinal  Gibbons  turned  a  neat 
trick  on  the  Methodist  bishop,  Fowler, 
I  believe,  who  offered  the  opening 
prayer.  The  Baltimore  prelate  not  only 
imparted  the  benediction,  which  was  his 
assigned  part,  but  also  delivered  a  well 
prepared  speech,  which  he  should  not 
have  done.  In  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  the  Papal  Delegate  to 
the  Fair,  Satolli,  who  had  come  osten- 
sibly for  that  purpose,  but  mainly  to  im- 
pose a  set  of  rules  to  cover  the  school 
question.  These  he  had  laid  down  to  the 
assembly  of  archbishops  at  the  See 
House  of  New  York  in  the  shape  of 
fourteen  propositions,  which  thencefor- 
ward became  the  norma  for  Catholic 
schools.  Then  Rome  showed  its  true 
self.  It  availed  nothing  "that  the  arch- 
bishops, setting  aside  all  other  differ- 
ences, voted  unanimously  against  the 
new  regulations.  Gibbons  was  thus  ig- 
nored and  superseded. 

A  new  question  followed,  the  creation 
of  a  Delegate  Apostolic  in  Washington. 
In  its  favor  were  the  men  whom  the 
Delegation  has  since  hit  the  hardest. 
This  step  seemed  a  blow  at  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  who  never  openly  opposed  it, 
altho  probably  foreseeing  the  entrance  of 
the  never  withdrawn  Curia!  wedge.  The 
object  of  the  liberals  in  securing  the 
legation  was  to  hold  a  weapon  over  the 
reactionaries.  Tt  is  related  that  a  Cath- 
olic politician  of  high  name  once  said  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons:  "Why  docs  not  Rome 
send  us  a  man  whom  we  may  bring 
out?"  "We  American  bishops  do  not 
want  such  a  man."  It  was  had  enough 
to  have  the  higher  office. 

At  the  start  all  went  well.  Satolli,  the 
first  Delegate,  traveled  around  the  coun- 


Copy      lit,  Pacli  Bros  ,  New  York 

CARDINAL    JOHN    MURPHY    FARLEY 
Archbishop  of  New  York 

try  telling  Catholics  that  they  should 
have  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  Con- 
stitution or  American  flag  in  the  other. 
When  nominated  Cardinal,  the  Roman 
prelate  stood  forth  in  his  true  colors.  In 
two  speeches — one  at  the  dedication  of  a 
( ierman  church,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  the 
other  at  the  Jesuit  Seminary,  Wood- 
stock, Md. — Satolli  threw  overboard  the 
American  liberals.  His  addresses  had 
been  published  and  the  first  edition 
exhausted.  For  the  second  edition 
Satolli  had  sent  the  two  new  addresses. 
But  when  the  volume  appeared  these 
speeches  were  not  in  it.  Schroeder,  of 
the  Catholic  University,  called  the  ed- 
itor's attention  to  the  omission-.  The 
latter  and  his  coworkers  remembered 
distinctly  that  they  had  had  one  address 
in  galley  proof  and  the  ether  in  both 
galley  and  page  proofs.  Satolli  was  in- 
dignant, lie  charged  his  own  secretary. 
Rooker,  who  afterward  died  a  bishop  in 
the  Philippines,  with  having  destroyed 
the  addresses,  while  he  exonerated  the 
editor.  R<  >oker  and  the  editor  took  up  the 
matter  and  traced  the  destruction  of  the 
two    addresses    to    the    printer's    office. 
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CARDINAL  WILLIAM  HENRY  O'CONNELL 

Archbishop    of    Boston 

Then  the  matter  was  dropped.  The  sup- 
pression was  a  thin  attempt  to  hide 
Satolli's  turnover.  It  is  enough  to  add 
that  Cardinal  Gibbons  had  asked  the  ed- 
itor to  give  the  book  to  that  Baltimore 
press. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Cardinal 
Satolli  charged  Bishop  Keane,  the  rector 
of  the  university  at  Washington,  of  be- 
ing a  Pelagian,  that  is,  one  who  believes 
a  man's  first  efforts  must  come  from 
himself,  while  grace  steps  in  and  co- 
operates thereafter.  The  wily  Italian 
cloaked  his  schemes  under  the  zeal  of 
religion.  Leo  XIII  demanded  of  Gib- 
bons the  removal  of  Keane.  Had  Man- 
ning of  London  or  even  Richard  of 
Paris  been  in  Baltimore,  the  order  would 
have  gone  into  the  waste  paper  basket. 
When  Rome  ordered  Manning  to  restore 
Mgr.  Capel,  whom  the  former  had  sus- 
pended from  all  clerical  functions,  the 
English  Cardinal  told  the  Vatican  that  it 
would  have  to  send  another  archbishop 
to  Westminster.  Gibbons  yielded.  He 
was  content  to  sign  a  letter  written  in 
French  and  directed  to  Rampolla,  which 


was  as  strong  and  terse  a  document  as 
Rome  received  in  many  a  day.  Its 
writer  was  Dr.  Magnien,  of  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  but  we  doubt  if  the  Cardinal 
saw  the  drift  of  its  contents.  The  letter 
was  a  balm  to  himself  and  left  Keane  a 
Canon  Sub-Deacon  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
Rome. 

Keane  made  no  resistance.  The  blow 
struck  him  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Not 
so  the  next  victim,  Mgr.  D.  J.  O'Connell, 
rector  of  the  American  College,  Rome. 
He  fought  and  fought  hard,  staving  off 
his  removal  till  Cardinal  Gibbons  arrived 
in  Rome  in  June,  1895.  Once  more  Gib- 
bons left  the  friend  who  had  worked 
harder  and  done  more  for  him  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  save  perhaps  his  par- 
ents. O'Connell  had  to  resign,  but  only 
to  open  "Liberty  Hall,"  which  becnme 
the  rallying  point  of  Catholic  liberalism 
and  scholarship. 

In  1898,  during  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Archbishop  Ireland  was  in  Washington 
at  the  Pope's  command  in  an  effort  to 
avert  it.  He  failed.  At  the  most  critical 
point  in  the  proceedings,  when  Cardinal 
Gibbons's  help  seemed  useful,  if  not 
necessary,  His  Eminence  slipped  off  to 
New  Orleans  to  visit  his  family,  and  left 
Ireland  to  be  blamed,  notably  by  the 
Jesuits,  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  Later 
on  this  resulted  in  the  Taft  Commission 
to  Rome  in  order  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  Friars'  Land.  Ireland  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  single-handed  against  Corri- 
gan  of  New  York,  who  fought  it  inch  by 
inch.  Cardinal  Gibbons  would  not  com- 
mit himself. 

As  the  pioneer  Bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1868  to  1872,  when  the  Catholics 
numbered  less  than  3,000;  later  on,  1872 
to  1877,  as  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va., 
with  a  Catholic  population  of  14,000  in 
a  population  far  in  excess  of  1,500,000, 
Bishop  Gibbons  learned  to  rough  it.  He 
had  to  use  his  saddlebags  as  a  sacristy, 
and  was  forced  at  times  to  curtail  litur- 
gical ceremonies  in  a  way  which  would 
have  shocked  Rome. 

Thus  he  had  a  severe  apprenticeship, 
which,  in  his  case,  while  ruining  his 
health,  rather  mellowed  his  character 
and  in  no  small  measure  won  him  to  the 
simple  life.  He  is  a  great  sufferer  and 
yet  gentle  in  his  ways ;  simple  enough  to 
be  content  with  a  working  room  and  a 
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bedroom    in    the    Cathedral    parsonage ;  sidetracked.      It    was    the    Episcopalian 

quite  unlike  his  two  brother  Cardinals,  Bishop,  Potter,  who  was  to  the  front  in 

who  live  in  luxury.  civic  gatherings.      Cardinal  McCloskey, 

The  next  Cardinal — Farley,  of  New  altho  a  master  of  English  and  one  of  the 
York — has  had  pretty  smooth  sailing.  A  finest  elocutionists  I  ever  heard,  cared 
Roman  student,  then  a  working  priest  of  not  to  push  himself  forward.  On  his 
New  York,  afterward  secretary  to  Car-  part,  Archbishop  Corrigan  had  his  hands 
dinal  McCloskey,  later  on  pastor  of  St.  full  with  Church  squabbles  at  home  and 
Gabriel's  Church  in  the  old  twenty-first  abroad.  Farley,  however,  seems  to  re- 
ward. This  parish  was  formed  by  Dr.  vert  to  the  Hughes  type.  The  latter 
Clowry,  who  also  founded  its  parochial  stood  upon  his  own  feet ;  the  former 
schools ;  altho  nowadays  +he  present  Car-  seems  rather  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  made 
dinal  gets  the  credit.  When  Archbishop  up  of  Jesuits,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Corrigan  applied  to  Rome,  Farley  was  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  and  the 
not  his  choice.  His  name  was  on  the  New  York  Catholic  Club.  The  last 
Terna.  In  all  decency,  Corrigan  had  to  named  had  once  upon  a  time  blackballed 
insert  Farley's  name,  as  he  had  been  politicians.  But  since  the  advent  of 
McCloskey's  secretary  and  was  a  vicar-  Farley,  the  Catholic  Club  has  become  the 
general  of  the  diocese ;  the  more  so,  as  he  Wigwam  of  South  Central  Park.  We 
had  named  the  other  vicar-general,  Mgr.  wonder  if  the  politicians  will  work  Far- 
Mooney,  who,  the  report  goes,  was  the  ley  or  will  he  manage  them.  He  will 
Archbishop's  choice.  Farley  was  named,  make  no  very  striking  mark  in  the  his- 
Corrigan  died  rather  suddenly,  and  the  tory  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States, 
pallium  fell  to  Farley,  who  owed  his  ele-  In  the  story  of  the  canonization  of  saints 
vation  chiefly  to  the  unanimity  of  the  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  man 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  supported  by  the  who  bought  and  presented  to  the  reign- 
archbishops  of  the  country.  Farley's  ap-  ing  Pontiff  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Pius 
pearance  in  the  limelight  was  not  very  IX.  In  the  archives  of  New  York  he 
masterful.  Farley  hardly  sizes  up  to  will  be  recorded  as  the  Catholic  Arch- 
the  importance  of  his  see.  bishop  who  cried  out  to  the  city's  repre- 

His  first  prominent  appearance  as  sentative,  the  Catholic  Comptroller, 
Archbishop  of  New  York  was  at  the  Prendergast,  "Hands  off!" 
mass  meeting  held  in  the  Hippodrome  to  On  passing  to  the  third  Cardinal,  Wil- 
protest  against  separation  in  France.  No  Ham  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  we  meet  a  dif- 
doubt  Rome  ordered  this  and  similar  ferent  man.  While  he  was  rector  of  the 
meetings  thruout  the  world,  and  Farley  American  College  in  Rome,  the  successor 
obeyed  orders.  But  his  speech  was  not  of  his  namesake,  D.  J.  O'Connell,  Cardi- 
merely  a  round  of  abuse  of  the  Eldest  nal  Gibbons  never  stayed  at  that  college, 
Daughter  of  the  Church,  but  proof  posi-  his  rightful  abode,  where  is  a  splendid 
tive  that  he  knew  practically  nothing  suite  of  rooms.  O'Connell,  of  Boston, 
about  the  real  trouble  and  its  causes  be-  however,  may  thank  the  Cardinal  of  Bal- 
tween  France  and  the  Vatican.  Since  timore  for  his  own  entrance  into  Rome, 
then  we  heard  little  of  him  till  he  re-  For  Gibbons's  weakness  in  not  upholding 
fused  to  Comptroller  Prendergast  all  in-  the  other  O'Connell  was  the  occasion 
formation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  why  the  rectorship  of  the  American  Col- 
Catholic  institutions  expend  the  grants  lege  was  vacant.  Both  Gibbons  and  Wil- 
received  by  them  from  the  city  of  New  Hams,  who  suggested  William  O'Connell 
York.  Within  the  fold,  Farley  gave  for  the  honor,  lived  to  regret  bitterly  the 
great  offense  by  removing  Dr.  Driscoll,  a  day.  As  Rector  of  the  American  Col- 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  from  the  presi-  lege  in  Rome,  William  O'Connell  en- 
dency  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  Dun^  larged  its  buildings.  He  got  and  took 
woodie.  This  Farley  did  by  letter  from  exclusive  credit  therefor,  altho  to  make 
Rome.  the  purchase  he  had  at  his  command  a 

Since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  large  sum — some  say  $45,000 — gathered 

who  was  a  great  public  character,  the  two  by  his  predecessor  and  handed  over  to 

men    who   have   held    the    See   of    New  him.      In    Rome   the    new    Rector   bios- 

York,  McCloskey  and  Corrigan,  have  al-  somed,    flourished,    fruited.      Always     a 

lowed  themselves  in  great  measure  to  be  Curialist,  he  was  also  during  the  Span- 
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ish-American  War  an  out  and  out  pro- 
Spaniard.  He  was  soon  made  Bishop  of 
Portland.  His  dear  friend  Satolli,  man- 
aged the  affair.  When  the  venerable 
Archbishop  Williams,  of  Boston,  asked 
Rome  for  a  coadjutor,  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam O'Connell  was  not  put  upon  any 
Tenia,  i.  e.,  the  canonical  list  of  three 
candidates.  Neither  the  clergy,  nor  the 
bishops  of  the  province,  nor,  in  this  case, 
the  Archbishops  of  the  United  States, 
listed  him.  William  O'Connell,  then 
Bishop  of  Portland,  Me.,  went  to  Rome 
ostensibly  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  December  8, 
1904,  and  remained  there  till  the  follow- 
ing April.  Once  again  Satolli  took  hold 
of  the  nonlisted  and  discarded  aspirant, 
who  left  the  Eternal  City  only  after  he 
had  secured  the  coveted  prize.  It  was  a 
long  fight.  The  choice  of  Williams  was 
Harkins,  Bishop  of  Providence.  Ranged 
with  the  old  Archbishop  was  Cardinal 
Gotti,  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  who, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  thus  left  the  opening  to  Satolli's  pro- 
tege. Within  the  inner  circles  the  story 
went  the  rounds  that  a  well-known  priest 
of  Boston  left  that  city  the  day  on  which 
the  cable  announced  the  nomination  of 
William  O'Connell.  En  route  to  Wash- 
ington, he  stopped  off  at  Baltimore  and 
told  about  the  cablegram  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  who  answered  that  he  did  not 
believe  it,  as  Rome  would  never  inflict 
that  indignity  on  the  American  hier- 
archy. The  "indignity"  was  canonically 
installed.  In  Holy  Cross  Cathedral,  Bos- 
ton, in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  con- 
gregation, the  Bull  was  read,  the  new 
coadjutor  delivered  an  address  and  the 
clergy  responded.  Thruout  the  whole 
ceremony  Archbishop  Williams  sat  like 
a  statue  upon  his  throne.  When  the  ad- 
dresses were  over,  he  stood  up  and  with- 
out uttering  even  a  syllable  passed  out 
of  the  sanctuary.  Thus  he  showed  his 
disapproval,  affronting,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic way,  Rome's  choice.  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  proven  some  comfort  to  the 
wounded  heart  of  the  old  Archbishop 
that  Pius  X  sent  him,  thru  one  of  his 
own  clergy,  the  message :  "Tell  your 
Archbishop  that  I  am  very  sorry  that  he 
did  not  get  the  man  he  wanted" — Bishop 
Harkins. 

The  most  notable  event  in  O'Connell's 


life  while  Bishop  of  Portland  was  his 
mission  as  special  Delegate  Apostolic  to 
Japan.  Up  to  the  present  the  reasons  for 
that  appointment  have  not  leaked  out. 
A  missionary  of  the  Society  for  Foreign 
Missions  of  Paris,  who  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  Mikado's  kingdom,  declared 
that  O'Connell's  visit  in  all  the  millinery, 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  Papal  Del- 
egate was  disastrous  to  all  missionary  ef- 
forts. Heretofore  the  Japanese  h.id 
seen  only  the  missionary,  hard  working 
and  poor.  Now  Dives  in  purple  and  fine 
garments  feasted  before  them,  who  were, 
in  consequence,  disillusioned  of  their 
Lazaritic  imaginings.  When  referring 
to  his  Japanese  mission,  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell never  forgets  to  declare :  "Your 
Archbishop  was  the  second  Delegate  to 
Japan;  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  the  first." 

As  Archbishop,  O'Connell  has  wrought 
two  very  much  'needed  reforms :  he  di- 
vided the  large  parishes  and  abolished 
the  custom  of  giving  the  Easter  and 
Christmas  collections — the  largest  of  the 
year — to  the  clergy,  chiefly  the  pastor. 
In  earlier  days  this  extraordinary  help 
was  needed,  and  Archbishop  Williams 
had  grown  up  with  the  custom.  This 
important  step  brought  home  to  the 
clergy  that  they  had  a  master.  Very 
likely,  O'Connell  handles  his  clergy  at 
their  own  standards,  for  as  they  are  in 
the  main  Irish,  the  clan  idea  dominates 
them.  In  fact,  O'Connell's  iron  hand  in 
Boston  seems  but  a  repetition  of  Par- 
nell's  over  the  Irish  party ;  John  Kelly  or 
Croker  over  Tammany  Hall,  and  "Boss" 
McLoughlin  in  Brooklyn.  Luckily,  too, 
for  O'Connell  the  French-Canadian  ele- 
ment— more  than  a  million  in  numbers — 
mostly  dwell  in  the  other  dioceses  of 
New  England. 

To  control  his  people  the  better  O'Con- 
nell bought  The  Pilot — the  old  Irish 
Catholic  weekly — of  Boston.  To  main- 
tain its  circulation  he  levies  a  subscrip- 
tion list  on  the  various  parishes  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  congrega- 
tions, their  wealth  or  both.  The  parish 
priests  are  held  responsible.  In  fact,  The 
Pilot  is  the  parish  tax.  Fulsome  is  its 
praise  of  its  owner,  who  maintains  it  at 
his  ease  and  without  expense. 

Of  his  addresses  the  first  notable  one 
was  delivered  in  Boston  while  he  was 
still  bishop  of  Portland.  It  was  on  the 
Latin   and   Teutonic   races.       His   thesis 
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was  that  the  former  had  all  the  poetry, 
chivalry,  courtesy,  religiousness,  while 
the  latter  were  gross,  materialistic,  plod- 
ding, without  much  religious  or  artistic 
sense.  And  yet  the  same  Cardinal  is 
very  fond  of  hobnobbing  about  Back 
Bay,  where  dwell  the  offspring  of  these 
northern  peoples.  As  Archbishop  of 
Boston  he  spoke  at  a  meeting,  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  in  which  he  reviewed 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  tiff  with  the  Vatican 
on  his  return  from  Africa.  O'Connell 
called  the  well-known  journalist,  John 
Callan  O'Loughlin,  who  was  the  inter- 
mediary, a  '  'Judas."  He  then  and  there 
put  the  ban  on  the  writer  by  declaring 
no  Catholic  should  ever  vote  for  him  or 
his  likes,  if  a  candidate  for  office. 

As  Cardinal  he  laid  down  the  law  that 
he  is  a  prince  of  the  church,  ranking 
next  to  royalty.  To  honor  this  prince- 
let,  the  committee  in  charge  of  his  re- 
ception desired  that  the  Ninth  Regiment 
— the  Irish  Catholic — should  appear  in 
the  parade.  Governor  Foss  had  nothing 
to  say  against  those  militiamen  taking 
part;  but  he  refused  to  allow  the  uni- 
forms and  muskets  of  the  State  to  ap- 
pear. At  a  dinner  following  soon  after, 
orders  came  from  the  See-House,  that 
the  new  Cardinal  should  have  the  place 
of  honor  next  to  President  Taft,  who 
presided.  Governor  Foss  refused  to  be 
present.  The  ruler  of  the  Bay  State 
would  yield  his  place  to  no  one  but  the 
President  of  the  country. 

Taking  the  three  Cardinals  together, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  word  "schol- 
arly" fits  none  of  them.  Not  one  of 
them  has  taken  up  the  great  questions  of 
scholarship,  higher  criticism,  modern 
ethics,  history,  modern  psychology,  and 
many  more  subjects  to  which  are  devoted 
thoughtful  men  the  world  over.  Proba- 
bly the  Cardinals  feel  no  need  of  ad- 
vanced study.  The  Sacred  College  is  a 
political  body.  As  a  student  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Gibbons,  so 
an  old  professor  of  his  assured  us,  was 
devoted  to  reading  the  English  Catholic 
Bible ;  and  as  a  seminarian  he  had  to 
steal  in  Brownson's  Re^'icw,  which  the 
Snlpitian  faculty  had  forbidden.  Of  his 
writings,  the  little  book  "The  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers"  describes  an  idyllic 
Church  ;  and  because  of  its  putting  aside 


all  rancor  and  controversy  it  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons's  popularity  among  Protestants.  In 
the  first  edition  there  was  no  chapter  on 
the  Virgin  Mary.  His  other  works, 
"Our  Christian  Heritage"  and  "The  Am- 
bassador of  Christ,"  are  largely  compila- 
tions. In  the  former  he  went  to  sea 
when  handling  some  scientific  questions. 
Another  point  in  Gibbons's  favor  is  his 
happy  knack  of  giving  out  popular  views 
on  various  public  questions  in  rather  a 
plain,  homely  fashion. 

Farley  is  rather  unknown.  On  no 
great  public  questions  has  he  shown  much 
aptitude,  but  some  idea  of  his  literary 
baldness  as  well  as  of  his  narrowness  of 
view  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
speech  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  last 
commencement  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
College,  one  of  the  Jesuit  schools  of  New 
York : 

"We  always  look  upon  commencement  as 
the  harvest  of  occasions  to  the  holy  priesthood. 
I  hope  that  St  Francis  Xavier  will  show  in 
the  fifty  years  to  come  what  she  has  shown 
tonight,  that  she  is  up  to  date.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  the  leading  men  in  this  city  who  are 
maintaining  law  and  order  are  graduates  of 
this  college.  I  congratulate  your  parents  for 
choosing  a  Catholic  college  for  the  education 
of  your  children." 

Finally  O'Connell  is  the  true  dema- 
gog, masterful  and  unscrupulous.  He  is 
a  musician,  but  thus  far  has  produced 
nothing  but  speeches  and  pastorals. 

The  three  men  seem  to  illustrate 
phases  of  Catholicism.  Gibbons,  in  his 
personal  appearance  of  a  delicate  man 
and  from  his  unceasing  preaching  of 
morals  and  ethics,  may  be  said  to  typify 
the  ascetic  side.  Farley,  as  priest,  bishop, 
archbishop  and  cardinal,  may  stand  for 
the  ordinary  Catholic  of  every  dav  life. 
O'Connell  is  the  Curia  itself  transplanted 
under  the  shadow  of  Harvard.  Curial 
bv  training,  he  is  curial  in  ruling.  "Ant 
Ccesa/r  out  nullus,"  seems  his  watch- 
word, as  it  was  Cardinal  Manning's.  Tn 
llie  long  run,  Rome  will  regret  his  Red 
Hat.  Tt  cannot  take  it  back,  but  one 
need  never  be  surprised  if  the  Cardinal 
of  Boston  is  transferred  to  Rome.  Some 
twentv  odd  years  ago,  the  liberals  among 
American  churchmen  talked  of  having  a 
cardinal  in  curia,  who  would  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  American  Church. 
O'Connell  of  Boston  may  vet  fill  the  bill. 

Ni:\v   York  City. 


What  If  No  President  Is  Elected? 


BY  ALBERT  E.  PILLSBURY 

Ex-Attorney    General   of    Massachusetts. 


AFTER  the  makeshift  Electoral  Com- 
mission of  1877  had  cast  the  dis- 
puted Presidency  in  favor  of 
Hayes,  an  eminent  scholar  and  publicist, 
referring  to  the  fact  triat  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  no  provision  in  certain  con- 
tingencies for  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, said  :  "The  methods  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  and  succession  are  now 
the  only  points  in  the  Constitution  which 
can  seriously  threaten  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union;  in  them,  if  anywhere,  lie  con- 
cealed the  germs  of  disintegration  and 
destruction." 

Events  are  impending  which  may 
again  put  a  serious  strain  upon  this  his- 
torical weakest  point  in  our  frame  of 
government.  Various  writers  in  the 
public  press  have  called  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  political  parties  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  if  neither  of  the  three  Presi- 
dential candidates  secures  a  majority  of 
all  the  electoral  votes,  the  election  of  a 
President  will  devolve  upon  the  House, 
and  of  a  Vice-President  upon  the  Senate. 
But  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, has  traced  or  perceived  all  the 
consequences  which  may  follow  from  the 
present  situation,  without  precedent  in 
our  political  history,  nor  disclosed  the 
most  dramatic  and  disturbing  of  its  fea- 
tures. There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
it  contains  the  seeds  of  possible  mischief, 
and  it  ought  to  be  fully  understood,  espe- 
cially by  Congress,  which  alone  has  pow- 
er to  deal  with  it,  while  actual  danger  is 
yet  afar  off. 

By  the  Electoral  Count  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 3,  1887,  24  Statutes  at  Large  373, 
the  electors  are  required  to  cast  their 
votes  on  the  second  Monday  of  January 
following  the  election,  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  are  required  to  meet 
and  count  the  electoral  votes  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  February  thereafter. 
If  it  appears  that  neither  candidate  for 
President  has  received  a  majority  of  all 
the  electoral  votes,  Amendment  XII  of 


the  Constitution,  which  arose  out  of  the 
Jefferson-Burr  episode  of  1801  and  was 
substituted  for  the  original  electoral 
scheme  of  Article  II,  Section  1,  requires 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  "choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  a  President."  If 
the  same  failure  of  choice  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  the  electors  appears,  the  amend- 
ment prescribes  that  "the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice-President,"  tho  without 
the  injunction  that  it  shall  be  clone  "im- 
mediately." The  person  so  chosen  by  the 
House,  if  any,  is  President  of  the  United 
States  as  completely  as  tho  cftosen  by  the 
electors.  In  default  of  an  election  of 
President,  the  person  chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  the  Senate,  if  any,  "shall  act  as 
President,"  as  in  the  case  of  any  vacancy 
otherwise  occurring. 

It  is  now  familiar  that  in  electing  a 
President  the  House  of  Representatives 
votes  by  States,  each  State  delegation 
having  one  vote,  the  choice  being  restrict- 
ed to  the  three  candidates  having  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  being  necessary 
to  a  choice.  Different  and  conflicting 
statements  have  been  made  of  the  party 
alignment  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  In  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  by 
the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review 
in  the  September  number,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  delegations  of  Maine,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico  and  Rhode  Island  are  even- 
ly divided  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  so  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  vote,  and  that  of  the  remaining  forty- 
four  States,  twenty-two  delegations  are 
Republican  and  twenty-two  are  Demo- 
cratic. According  to  late  information, 
which  ought  to  be  authoritative,  this 
classification  is  correct.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
however  unlikely  it  may  be  to  occur,  that 
neither  candidate  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  votes  of  the  necessary  twenty-five 
States,  and  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives will  fail  to  make  choice  of  a 
President  if  that  duty  devolves  upon  it. 
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If  neither  Presidential  candidate  se- 
cures a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  it 
is  probable  that  each  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  also  will  be  left  without 
a  majority,  whereupon  the  Senate  is  to 
elect  a  Vice-President.  But  here  the 
Senators  vote  by  the  head,  their  choice 
being"  restricted  to  the  two  candidates 
having  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  The  votes  of  forty-nine  Senators, 
being  a  majority  of  the  whole  Senate,  are 
necessary  to  a  choice.  The  political 
classification  of  the  Senate  is  sufficiently 
uncertain  to  make  the  result  in  that  body 
at  least  a  'subject  of  interesting  specula- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  th:re  are 
nominally  fifty  Republicans  and  forty- 
four  Democrats,  with  two  present  vacan- 
cies, in  Illinois  and  Colorado  respectively, 
which  may  be  filled  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  the  incoming  Legislatures  of 
these  States.  The  group  of  so-called  in- 
surgent Senators,  who  may  or  may  not 
act  with  those  of  the  "old  guard,"  is 
reckoned  to  embrace  Senators  Borah, 
Bourne,  Clapp,  Dixon,  Poindexter  and 
Works.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  know  cer- 
tainly whether  both  of  the  two  Senators 
to  be  elected  will  be  Republicans,  or 
whether  one  or  both  will  fall  into  the  in- 
surgent group.  It  is,  therefore,  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  can  make,  at  least 
without  some  difficulty,  a  choice  of  Vice- 
President,  especially  in  the  unlikely  but 
not  impossible  event  that  the  choice  may 
have  to  be  made,  by  the  votes  of  Repub- 
lican Senators,  between  Marshall  and 
Johnson. 

At  this  point  appears  the  moct  remark- 
able feature  of  the  situation.  In  the  pub- 
lic discussion  of  this  subject  it  seems,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  to  be  universally 
assumed  that  in  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  House  to  elect  a  President  and  of  the 
Senate  to  elect  a  Vice-President,  the 
Presidential  Succession  Act  of  January 
19,  1886,  24  Statutes  at  Large  I,  comes 
into  operation,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  if  there  be  none,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  so  down  thru  the  first  seven 
cabinet  officers  in  the  order  of  their  his- 
torical creation,  would  succeed  as  acting 
President  to  the  powers  of  that  office. 
This  is  a  mistaken  assumption.  This  act 
provides  for  the  succession  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Presidency  only  "in  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of 


both  the  President  and  Vice-President." 
The  event  which  we  are  contemplating  is 
neither  removal,  death,  resignation  nor 
inability,  but  a  vacancy  by  failure  to 
elect.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  is  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  four  years,  and  runs  from 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy >ixed  that  day  t':r  the  first  in- 
auguration of  President  Washington, 
whereupon  it  was  adopted  into  the  law  of 
1792,  which  is  still  in  force  (Revised 
Statutes  U.  S.,  Section  152),  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term.  It  follows  from 
the  statutory  beginning  of  the  term  at 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional limitation  of  it  to  four  years, 
that  neither  President  nor  Vice-Presi- 
dent can  hold  over  or  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  of  his  office  after  that  day. 

Accordingly,  the  actual  situation  is 
that  in  default  of  a  choice  of  President 
at  the  polls  and  of  an  election  of  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  or  of  Vice-President 
by  the  Senate,  each  office  will  become 
vacant  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  and 
no  clause  of  the  Constitution  nor  any  ex- 
isting Federal  statute  provides  for  the 
filling  of  either  office.  The  executive 
power  of  the  United  States,  except  such 
minor  parts  of  it  as  particular  statutes 
have  conferred  upon  the  heads  of  de- 
partments or  other  administrative  of- 
ficers, is  suspended  and  adrift,  without 
any  law  providing  for  its  exercise  or  for 
the  choice  of  a  person  to  exercise  it 

The  Succession  Act  of  1886  repealed 
the  clauses  of  the  act  of  1792,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  calling  of  a  new  election  in 
such  an  event  (Revised  Statutes  U.  S.. 
Sections  147-150),  prescribing  that  the 
Cabinet  officer  succeeding  to  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency,  if  Congress  is  not  then 
in  session,  shall  summon  it  to  meet  on 
twenty  days'  notice,  leaving  the  situation 
to  be  dealt  with  by  that  body  as  best  it 
may  within  such  constitutional  powers 
as  it  may  have  for  the  purpose.  But  as 
this  act  does  not  come  into  operation 
upon  a  vacancy  by  failure  of  election, 
there  is  no  existing  law  for  calling  a  r.ew 
election  or  for  summoning  ( 'ongress  to 
provide  for  an  election. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  tin's  conjunc- 
tion of  events,  though  doubtless  so  re- 
mote   as    to    be    beyond    the    bounds    of 
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probability,   would  be  highly  interesting  out  of  such  a  difficulty,  which  may  be 

if   it  should   actually   occur.     It  is   rea-  and  ought  to  be  perfected  in  advance  of 

sonable    to    believe,    indeed    in   view    of  the  event. 

what  we  have  lately  seen  and  heard  of  The  specific  grants  of  particular  pow- 
the  third  term  claimant  it  would  be  diffi-  ers  to  Congress,  in  Section  8  of  Article 
cult  to  believe  anything  else,  that  if  and  I  of  the  Constitution,  are  supplemented 
whenever  it  should  occur  he  will  be  cry-  in  the  same  section  by  a  general  power 
ing  aloud  that  he  has  been  cheated  of  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
the  election,  and  that  a  large  number  sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
of  people  will  believe  him.  It  needs  the  cution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
addition  of  but  one  element  to  set  the  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
stage  and  furnish  all  the  paraphernalia  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  revolution,  and  that  element  is  sup-  or  in  any  deparment  or  officer  thereof." 
plied  by  the  circumstance  that  Major-  Omitting  the  words  which  are  imma- 
General  Leonard  Wood,  the  original  terial  to  the  present  purpose,  this  clause 
creation  and  bosom  companion  of  Theo-  may  properly  be  read  as  an  express 
dore  Roosevelt,  a  man  of  whose  per-  grant  of  authority  to  Congress  "to  make 
sonal  characteristics  the  public  knows  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
but  little,  is  in  command  of  the  army.  ing  into  execution  all  powers  vested  by 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  rev-  this  Constitution  in  any  officer  of  the 
olutions  are  made  of  blood  and  gunpow-  United  States."  The  event  against 
der.  It  is  not  so.  The  thing  may  be  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  is  the 
done,  and  has  been  done,  without  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
firing  of  a  shot.  A  revolution  around  dent,  thru  failure  to  choose  at  the  proper 
the  corner,  as  it  were,  while  the  people  time  any  person  who  may  lawfully  exer- 
are  not  looking,  might  be  regarded  as  cise  them  and  thru  lack  of  any  stand- 
impossible  but  for  the  fact  that  there  ing  law  authorizing  their  exercise 
are  just  such  events  in  recorded  history,  by  any  person.  This  is  plainly  a  case 
Wre  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  re-  for  the  making  of  a  necessary  and 
garding  ourselves  as  exempt  from  the  proper  law  for  carrying  into  execution 
calamities  that  afflict  and  sometimes  de-  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
stroy  other  nations.  This  is  only  the  de-  the  President,  which  seems  to  be  direct- 
lusion  of  ignorance.  What  has  hap-  ly  authorized  by  that  clause  of  section 
pened  to  others  may,  under  similar  con-  8  above  quoted, 
ditions,  happen  to  us.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unaccounted 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  for  and  unaccountable  that  provision  was 
is  any  occasion  for  excitement  or  the  not  made  in  the  Succession  Act  of  1880 
burning  of  red  fire.  There  are  several  against  an  emergency  of  this  character, 
reasons  for  this  conclusion.  First,  fail-  and  others  which  might  lead  to  the  same 
ure  of  election  of  a  President,  both  at  result  of  putting  the  Presidency  in  limbo, 
the  polls  and  by  the  House  of  Represen-  The  actual  purpose  of  that  act  seems  to 
tatives,  is  highly  improbable.  In  the  have  been  principally  if  not  wholly  parti- 
most  unfavorable  view,  a  change  of  po-  san,  tho  perhaps  not  more  in  the  in- 
sition  by  less  than  half  a  dozen  repre-  terest  of  one  party  than  of  another.  The 
sentatives,  perhaps  by  two  or  three,  act  of  1792,  in  force  in  1886  as  Section 
would  enable  the  House  to  make  an  146  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  enacted  un- 
election.  Still  more  unlikely  does  it  ap-  der  the  authority  of  Section  1  of  Article 
pear  that  the  Senate  would  fail  to  make  II  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares 
choice  of  a  Vice-President.  Neither  is  that  "the  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
there  at  present  any  substantial  reason  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
for  believing  that  the  commander  of  the  tion,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President 
army  would  lend  himself  to  an  attempt  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  of- 
to  seize  the  Presidency  by  force,  nor  ficer  shall  then  act  as  President, ''  pre- 
that  our  army  could  be  made  the  in-  scribed  that  in  such  event  the  President 
strument  of  so  desperate  an  enterprise,  of  the  Senate,  or  if  none,  the  Speaker  of 
Finally,  and  of  most  importance,  there  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  act  as 
is   in   my   opinion   a   constitutional   way  President  until  the  disability  is  removed 
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or  a  President  elected.  It  was  deemed 
anomalous  and  objectionable  that  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  should  pass,  in 
the  middle  of  a  Presidential  term,  to  an 
officer  who  may  be  and  often  has  been 
of  the  political  party  opposed  to  the 
President,  thus  changing  the  political 
character  of  the  administration  without 
any  action  of  the  people.  The  Succes- 
sion Act  of  1886  removed  this  objection 
by  repealing  the  succession  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  substituting  succession  by  the 
Cabinet  officers,  and  it  accomplished 
nothing  else. 

Public  attention  has  been  sharply 
called  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  this 
dangerous  gap  in  the  fundamental  law, 
especially  in  the  election  of  1801,  which 
exposed  the  weakness  and  led  to  the 
abolition  of  the  original  electoral  scheme 


of  the  Constitution,  again  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824, 
and  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy  of 
1876.  The  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  our 
National  Legislature  in  providing  for 
the  day  only  what  is  sufficient  unto  the 
evil  thereof,  leaving  this  menace  per- 
petually overhanging  the  Government, 
has  been  the  subject  of  severe  and  de- 
served criticism  by  political  and  histori- 
cal writers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  goes 
far  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  in  view  of  the  vast  scope 
and  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  it 
has  in  charge,  its  manifold  sins  of  omis- 
sion no  less  than  of  commission,  and  its 
general  incapacity  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
statesmanship  on  the  most  important  oc- 
casions, is  the  most  incompetent  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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As  Ye  Did  It  Not" 


BY  CHARLES  L.   GREAVES 


Jesus  Christ  is  passing  by. 
Throw  thy  cheerful  casement  high ; 
Haste,  oh  haste !  bid  Him  abide 
This  day  with  thee,  the  Crucified ! 

"Nay,  nay,  it  is  not  He, 
No  lambent  glory  do  I  see, 
No  angels  fill  the  throbbing  air, 
No  being  passes,   kingly,   fair; 
Tis  but  a  beggar  in  the  throng, 
Who  drags  his  shuffling  feet  along, 
All  weazened,  wrinkled,  pale  of  face, 
I  [e  treads  the  street  with  weary  pace." 

Haste,  oh  haste !      He  comes  again, 
Jesus  walks  the  ways  of  men, 
Thy  door  throw  open,  open  wide, 
And  draw  the  heavenly  Guest  inside  ! 

"Nay,  nay,  no  star  I  see, 

I  hear  no  holy  minstrelsy, 

No  ringing  shout,  no  kingly  cry  ; 

'Tis  but  a  child  is  passing  by, 

All   soiled  and   touseled.   of   the   street, 


With  hatless  head  and  shoeless  feet, 
Pushed,    and   jostled,    giving   place 
With  timid  tread  and  pitiful  face."' 

Jesus  Christ  is  passing  by, 
He  is  coming,  He  is  nigh 
He  is  looking  to  your  door, 
He  may  never  pass  you  more  ! 

"Nay,  nay,  ye  do  but  jest, 
For  I  see  no  holy  Guest. 
No  hosannas  do  I  hear, 
Proclaiming  that  the  Lord  is  near; 
But  I  see  a  swarthy  slave, 
Bending  neath  his  burden  grave. 
Numb  and  silent  in  his  woe, 
Down  the  sultry   roadway  go." 

Blind,  blind  !  ye  would  not  see, 
Jesus  Christ  came  thrice  to  thee : 
Pray,  that  on   some  sad  tomorrow 
He  doth  not  despise  thy  sorrow, 
When  thou  tread'st  the  tearful   way, 
That   the    Saviour   trod    today. 
Hawki nsvii .i.e.   Gbokcia. 


The  Future 
Home  Theater 

BY  S.   C.  GILFILLAN 


[What  gives  this  prophecy  both  timeliness  and  corroboration  is  the  first  demonstration  of 
a  new  form  of  primitive  home  theater,  which  combines  the  kinetoscope,  phonograph  and  tele- 
phone, and  promises  to  be  of  very  great  value  in  large  halls. — Editor.] 


THERE  are  two  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, one  now  taking-  its  first  un- 
steady steps  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  other  still  in  inventors'  labora- 
tries,  each  of  which  bears  in  itself  the 
power  to  revolutionize  entertainment, 
doing  for  it  what  the  printing  press  did 
for  books.  They  are  the  talking  motion 
picture  and  the  electric  vision  apparatus 
with  telephone.  Either  one  will  enable 
millions  of  people  to  see  and  hear  the 
same  performance  simultaneously,  by  the 
''seeing  telephone"  and  the  telephone,  or 
successively  from  kinetoscopic  and  pho- 
nographic records  of  it,  with  the  result 
that  a  matchless  production  may  be  at- 
tended for  almost  nothing.  Furthermore 
(if  we  may  use  a  dogmatic  style,  but  of- 
fering proof),  these  inventions  will  be- 
come cheap  enough  to  be,  like  the  coun- 
try telephone,  in  every  home,  so  that  one 
can  go  to  the  theater  without  leaving  the 
sitting  room.  From  this  fact  we  may  call 
both  devices  the  home  theater. 

One  of  them  bears  entertainment  into 
the  home  by  the  telephone  wires.  To 
witness  a  play,  speech,  lecture,  music  or 
dance  one  will  simply  throw  a  switch  or 
two  and  the  voices  will  be  heard,  while 
a  picture  in  motion,  naturally  colored  and 
apparently  three  dimensional,  will  be  pro- 
jected on  a  wall  of  the  room.  A  view 
of  moving  objects  has  already  been  tele- 
graphed by  Professor  Rosing,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  by  a  number  of  other  in- 
ventors,  but   their  apparatus   is  not  yet 


perfected.  The  other  home  theater,  the 
combined  phonograph  and  kinetoscope,  is 
now  in  commercial  use.  To  come  into 
our  homes  it  needs  only  to  have  its  re- 
producing apparatus  cheapened ;  the 
records  can  be  borrowed  from  a  library. 
Or,  still  more  conveniently,  it  can  be 
combined  with  the  electric  home  theater, 
so  that  a  person  wishing  to  see  a  certain 
production  may  simply  telephone  the 
library  to  play  their  records  of  it  mto  his 
wires. 

The  home  theater  has  been  a  dream  of 
Bellamy,  Wells  and  other  prophets,  but' 
now  it  is  a  thing  invented  twice  over. 
Its  forms  are  both  crude,  of  course.  But 
are  our  locomotives  like  Stephenson's,  or 
our  automobiles  like  those  of  the  nine- 
ties? One  element,  the  phonograph,  is 
already  often  mistakable  for  a  human 
voice,  and  the  kinetoscope  is  being  adapt- 
ed to  color  photography  and  stereoscopy. 
The  screen  of  the  future  home  theater 
will  not  have  the  flat,  flickering,  black 
and  white  pictures  of  today,  but  scenes 
like  those  in  the  ground-glass  plate  of  a 
camera,  fresh  and  bright  with  blue  sky 
and  green  foliage,  or  the  tints  of  a  close- 
by  face.  And  by  stereoscopy  the  scenes 
will  be  more  yet — three  dimensional,  not 
flat  pictures,  but  vistas  of  reality.  To 
this  add  music  or  the  natural  voices,  and 
you  have  the  home  theater  of  1930,  oh  ye 
of  little  faith !  It  is  just  as  certain  that 
the  home  theater  will  be  improved  as  it 
is  that  color  printing  has  been  improved. 
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The  electric  form  of  home  theater,  to 
describe  it  more  fully,  sends  sight  and 
sound  instantaneously  from  a  central 
stage  to  millions  of  homes,  using  wires 
which  also  serve  for  telephone  and  tel- 
autograph. The  sound  is  increased  by  a 
microphone,  so  that  one  can  hear  plain- 
ly anywhere  in  a  room,  and  the  moving 
colored  stereoscopic  picture  is  thrown  on 
a  wall.  At  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
actors  play  on  a  stage  of  a  central  the- 
ater, which  at  first  will  serve  a  city  and 
its  suburbs,  and  then,  as  the  difficulties  of 
long-distance  transmission  are  overcome, 
an  urban  district  and  then  a  time  belt  or 
a  whole  lingual  country.  If  the  actors 
need  an  applauding  audience  for  inspira- 
tion one  can  easily  be  secured,  but  this 
is  not  used  today  by  the  motion  picture 
producers.  The  writer  has  seen  Florence 
Turner,  leading  woman  of  a  moving  pic- 
ture company,  playing  tragedy  before  an 
audience  of  a  few  managers  and  bystand- 
ers and  the  camera.  It  is  usual  in  pa- 
thetic scenes  to  have  sad  music  from  a 
violin  ofT  stage,  but  Miss  Turner  needed 
none.  She  played  sheer  emotion  herself, 
so  that  the  group  stood  wordless  and  the 
only  sound  was  the  low  metallic  purring 
of  the  shutter.  She  knew  well  that  she 
was  playing  to  millions  all  over  the 
world. 

In  the  same  central  plants,  and  often 
from  the  same  productions,  the  records 
for  the  disk  and  film  theater  will  be  pre- 
pared. There  are  two  French  compa- 
nies already  producing  these  "film  par- 
lants"  for  use  in  motion  picture  theaters. 
Toward  making  them  cheap  enough  for 
the  home  Edison  has  brought  out  his 
school  kinetoscopes,  in  which  the  appara- 
tus is  simplified  and  the  1,000  foot  reel 
put  into  75.  Films  have  always  been 
rented,  not  sold,  and  the  public  libraries, 
some  of  which  are  already  lending  out 
phonograph  and  piano-player  records, 
will  without  doubt  see  the  value  of  sup- 
plving  home  theaters  to  homes.  They 
will  lend  records  over  the  counter  and 
also  supply  printed  catalogs,  so  that  one 
can  have  any  plav  that  is  in  the  main  citv 
library  by  merely  looking  up  its  shelf 
number  and  telephoning  for  it  to  be 
plaved  into  one's  wire.  But  this  very 
convenient  combination  of  the  two  forms 
of  theater  suffers  from  having  the  me- 
chanical imperfections  of  both  systems. 


The  peculiar  ability  of  the  disk  and 
film  theater  is  to  preserve,  to  halt  time. 
We  shall  see  the  actors  of  the  past  play 
again,  dead  orators  will  speak,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  can  be  reopened.  Independence 
of  time  again  enables  it  to  represent  the 
supernatural,  by  merely  concealing  an 
interval,  as  when  in  moving  pictures  we 
see  a  man  vanish  into  the  air.  And  by 
doctoring  films  centaurs,  elves,  earth- 
quakes, murder,  everything -to  be  seen  on 
canvas  or  in  joke  books  will  become  the 
material  of  the  playwright. 

The  disk  and  film  theater  can  easily 
use  natural  scenery,  for  the  players  have 
time  between  scenes  to  travel  from  one 
spot  to  another.  A  natural  setting  is 
more  beautiful,  more  correct,  and  may 
even  be  authentic.  A  recent  motion  pic- 
ture drama  about  the  battle  of  Lexington 
was  fought  over  again  on  the  bridges 
and  fields  of  the  original.  As  for  beauty, 
we  may  use  the  Piazza  San  Marco  and 
the  Alhambra's  Court  of  Lions  and  every 
lovely  spot  between  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Vale  of  Kashmir.  The  scene  painter's 
poor  versions  laid  aside,  we  need  only 
give  the  actors  temporary  eminent  do- 
main over  our  places  of  interest  and 
beauty  to  make  as  great  an  advance  in 
scenery  as  our  present  stage  has  made 
over  the  Elizabethan. 

The  electric  theater  as  well  will  come 
to  use  natural  scenery  somewhat  when  it 
has  been  adapted  to  "see"  in  the  twilight 
of  the  evening  and  in  moonlight,  so  that 
a  troupe  can  play  to  evening  audiences 
without  the  necessity  of  being  30  degrees 
to  westward  of  them,  and  still  more  when 
we  have  learned  to  superpose  actors 
upon  a  record  of  natural  scenery.  But 
instantaneity  is  a  recommendation  also. 
By  the  electric  theater  a  whole  nation 
will  be  able  actually  to  see  an  inaugura- 
tion, a  launching,  a  ball  game,  or  a  first 
performance.  It  will  not  seem  a  me- 
chanical device,  but  a  window  or  a  pair 
of  magic  opera  glasses  thru  which  one 
will  watch  the  actors  or  doers. 

Since  the  two  forms  of  home  theater 
are  better  for  different  purposes  they  will 
doubtless  exist  side  by  side.  The  electric 
form  will  publish  the  more  timely  and 
popular  productions;  the  disk  and  film 
those  involving  the  supernatural  or  past 
actions.  The  electric  will  be  the  cheaper 
and  more  convenient,  and   it  had   fewer 
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problems  to  solve  to  become  available  in 
the  home,  but  the  disk  and  film  has  a  few 
years'  start  of  it. 

The  two  forms  will  often  be  combined 
by  playing  records  into  wires,  not  only  at 
libraries,  but  also  at  the  central  electric 


by  William  Shakespeare.  Thirty  dra- 
matic sketches.  A  reading  by  Shaemas 
O'Sheel  of  some  of  his  poems.  "When 
Sappho  and  Alcseus  Sang,"  reenacted 
history.  Recent  Finds  at  Herculaneum, 
by    Guglielmo    Ferrero.        The    Annual 


plants,  on  anniversaries,  for  instance,  to      Metropolitan   Exhibit,    First   Section   of 
recall  the  events  being  celebrated  or  the      Paintings,  with  comments  by  X,  Direc- 


great  man  who  in  one  sense  had  died. 

There  will  be  wide  variety  of  offerings, 
even  in  the  communal  electric  theater, 
for  there  will  be  many  stages  in  a  pro- 
ducing  plant,    each   connected   with   the 


tor  of  the  Museum.  Los  Angeles  at  the 
Moment ;  glimpses  from  various  view- 
points in  the  city,  with  ciceroni.  Win- 
nipeg vs.  Gary,  championship  baseball 
srame.     "The   Management  of  Monopo- 


telephone  centrals  of  the  country,  from      lies,"    by    Y,    candidate    for    the    Presi- 
which  last  one  could  have  whichever  of      dency. 


the  productions  one  desired.  On  some 
evening  of  1930  we  may  find  in  the 
newspaper  such  a  program  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic  Symphony," 
by  the  Eighth  Telharmonic  Orchestra. 
Popular  Music,  Telharmonic,  instru- 
mental and  vocal.  "Coppelia,"  by  the 
National  Corps  de  Ballet  of  South 
America.  "Francesca  of  Rimini," 
grand  opera.     "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 


Lectures  can  be  interesting  in  the 
home  theater ;  suppose  we  hear  Ferrero 
on  Herculaneum.  We  adjust  the  tele- 
phone and  he  appears  on  the  wall  before 
us,  speaking  in  a  quiet  tone.  Soon  he 
shows  us  one  of  the  new-found  statues, 
turning  it  around,  now  holds  a  seal  ring 
under  the  magnifier,  now  calls  up  people 
attired  like  the  old  Herculaneans,  now 
introduces  us  to  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

Let  us  hear  an  act  of  "Fran- 
cesca of  Rimini."  The  overture  is 
grander  than  any  music  today,  and 
different — it  is  from  a  telharmonic 
orchestra.  Singing  begun,  we  note 
that  the  words  are  clearer,  for  our 
being  so  close ;  in  addition,  the 
libretto  is  thrown  line  by  line  on 
the  base  of  the  screen.  We  note 
too  that  perfect  understanding  and 
the  nearness  of  the  singers  make 
the  acting  more  significant  and  less 
theatrical.     Delicacy  is  the  rule. 

Let  us  switch  to  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra."  We  find  it  being 
played  in  all  its  thirty-eight  scenes, 
for  the  actors 
need  only  walk 
from  one  pre- 
pared stage  to 
another,  and  the 
expense  of  extra 
costumes  and 
scenery  hardly 
counts   in  a  na- 
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tional  theater.  The  plays  of  1930  are 
written  with  still  more  scenes,  for  the 
best  way  to  tell  a  story  is  to  tell  its 
every  important  incident.  The  old  mo-, 
tion  picture  shows  had  an  average 
length  of  scene  of  about  fifty  seconds. 

If  we  elect  the  thirty  dramatic 
sketches  we  shall  find  that  brief  scenes 
have  made  very  short  plays  possible, 
even  ones  of  three  seconds.  To  skim 
the  cream  of  a  plot  there  are  five-minute 
versions  of  a  tale  with  a  sting  in  it,  and 
bits  briefer  still  which  are  actings-out, 
electrifications,  so  to  speak,  of  our  anec- 
dote, our  joke  with  a  picture  and  our 
story  told  in  pictures.  Some  are  sympa- 
thetic, most  are  satirical,  and  all  are 
lightning  character  sketches. 

Some  dramas  are  to  be  much  longer 
than  any  of  today,  since  convenience 
and  cheapness  allow  shows  of  more  than 
one  sitting.  That  History  of  Greece  is 
to  take  a  year,  in  instalments  each  even- 
ing from  seven  till  a  quarter  past.  The 
limits  of  drama  have  been  made  as  wide 
as  those  of  literature,  which  are  the  sin- 
gle word  and  the  ten-volume  novel.  In 
drama  and  opera,  too,  the  breaking  up 
of  these  restrictions  as  to  time,  scenery, 


the  supernatural,  etc.,  which  only  hamp- 
er the  playwright's  thought  have  made 
drama  more  perfectly  bendable  to  teach- 
ing and  entertainment. 

"The  play — the  play's  the  thing!"  as 
Shakespeare  said,  and  he  ought  to  know. 
For  proof  he  might  have  put  it  that  all 
the  players  are  merely  men  and  women. 
Drama  is  the  Art  of  human  life,  and  of 
all  arts  the  most  universally  appreciated. 
When  freed  from  cost  and  trouble  and 
the  crudeness  of  motion  pictures  it  will 
be  the  dominant  art,  and  the  chief  rec- 
reation in  most  people's  lives. 

Opera,  when  understandable  and  not 
prohibitively  costly,  will  perhaps  stand 
next  in  popularity,  but  the  other  classes 
of  music  will  rival  it.  The  dance  and 
the  art  exhibit  will  amount  to  far  more 
than  they  do  to-day.  The  lecture  will 
be  developed  into  an  art.  and  oratory  be 
reborn  when  for  the  first  time  in  history 
it  will  be  worth  while  for  a  really  great 
man  to  give  his  genius  to  a  speech  in- 
tended for  ordinary  people,  not  legisla- 
tors. The  great  write,  that  they  may 
give  their  thought  to  millions.  But  a 
page  of  print  is  something  less  than  the 
author  himself. 

SSo 
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Home  theater  art  will  be  better  than 
any  to-day.  For  not  only  will  the  bad 
and  mediocre  artists  be  massacred  in 
their  thousands  and  the  great  heaped 
with  honor  and  riches,  but  the  great  will 
be  introduced  to  a  new  competition,  that 
with  the  great  dead.  Sight  and  sound 
records  mean  that  the  actor,  singer, 
dancer,  musician  and  orator  will,  like 
the  painter,  writer  and  composer  be  in- 
spired by  the  masters  of  the  past,  and 
taught  and  competed  with. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  home  theater 
will  be  excellent.  For  the  electric  form, 
like  the  motion  pictures,  but  in  much 
greater  degree,  will  be  supported  by 
family  audiences.  And  the  disk-and- 
film  form  will  be  dominated  by  these 
and  the  public  libraries,  in  the  main,  and 
for  the  rest  the  inevitable  concentration 
of  the  producing  industry  will  make 
easy  the  protection  of  the  innocent  pub- 
lic. Some  such  body  as  the  present  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  for  Motion 
Pictures  will  be  given  legal  power  to  re- 
view all  productions  and  either  delimit 
or  forbid  their  circulation. 

There  will  be  enormous  educational 
value  in  the  home  theater,  just  as  there 
is  in  the  analogous  inventions  of  printed 
words  and  printed  pictures.  From  these 
two  we  have  derived  almost  all  our  edu- 
cation, including  a  rough  knowledge  of 


"TO   WANDER   THRU   THE    LOUVRE    WITH 
WILLIAM   M.    CHASE" 


the  visual  aspect  of  almost  every  import- 
ant thing  and  person  that  is  or  has  been 
on  the  earth.  But  would  our  knowledge 
of  Greek  history,  for  example,  be  so 
rough,  so  hazy,  if  we  had  watched  and 
listened  to  that  long  historical  drama  of 
Greece,  where  every  fact  was  presented 
in  the  most  interesting  and  vivid  form, 
and  the  really  essential  part  of  history, 
the  civilization  of  the  epochs,  was  por- 
trayed as  it  could  be  by  no  other  me- 
dium? And  lectures,  giving  us  all  of 
Naples  but  the  smell,  and  all  of  chem- 
istry but  the  drudgery,  will  cover  well 
nigh  every  field  of  knowledge  almost  as 
attractively.  The  home  theater  will  be 
of  far  more  educational  value  than  the 
motion  pictures,  good  as  they  are,  and 
be  attended  twenty  times  as  often.  The 
.State  will  probably  require  that  each 
house  or  apartment  contain  a  branch  of 
the  electric  theater,  on  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  which  calls  for  a  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law.  But 
even  in  the  most  ignorant  homes  com- 
pulsion can  stop  with  the  installation. 

Outside  of  education  lies  culture,  the 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  ideas,  aspects, 
sounds  and  gestures.  The  home  theater 
will  impart  culture — remember  that  we 
shall  be  wakened  from  sleep  by  Hoff- 
mann playing,  to  wander  thru  the 
Louvre  with  Chase,  and  in  the  evening 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Maeterlinck,  or  before 
the  great  artists  of  the  stage. 

To  make  room  for  its  own  life  the 
home  theater  will  strike  right  and  left 
among  our  institutions.  The  theaters 
and  nickelodiums,  of  course,  and  orches- 
tras, will  almost  all  go,  as  already  the 
melodrama  houses  have  been  practically 
abolished  by  the  "pictures."  The  novel 
and  the  short  story  will  fall  from  their 
pinnacle,  the  all-story  magazines  are  al- 
ready feeling  the  motion  pictures'  com- 
petition. The  schoolhouse  Edison  is  pre- 
paring to  invade  with  his  educational 
films — how  far  will  these  replace  the 
teacher  when  to  sight  are  added  speak- 
ing and  color,  depth  and  perfection? 
What  about  churches,  the  rural  ones 
especially,  in  competition  with  national 
churches  which  offer  glorious  music  and 
the  best  preachers  in  the  land?  What 
will  happen  to  our  political  forms  when 
a  candidate  must  appeal  directly  to  all 
the  electorate,   revealing  his  personality 
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by  his  close  range  appearance  and  nor-  But  a  limited  use  will  come  soon.     The 

mal  voice  ?     Will  representative  govern-  disk  and  film  form,  being  already  in  five- 

ment  survive  this  nation-wide  extension  cent  theaters,  ought  to  reach  some  pri- 

of  the  neighborhood  in  which  a  man  can  vate  homes  by  the  end  of  the  decade.   Of 

be  known  ?  the  electric  theater  a  fairly  complete  form 

The  home  theater,  in  contrast  to  most  for  sound  has  been  in  use  in  Budapest 

modern  developments,  will  tend  power-  for  a  dozen  years.     It  is  called  the  Tele- 

fully  to  preserve  the  home,  as  the  news-  phone    Herald,    and    distributes    hourly 

paper  has  by  superseding  the  Athenian  news,  editorials,  speeches,  language  les- 

barber  shop,  the  Roman  forum  and  the  sons,  music  of  all  sorts  and  the  audible 

Queen  Anne  coffee  house.     And  to  those  part  of  the  town's  best  plays.      In  this 

who  live  in  small  towns  and  the  country  country  a  similar  thing  has  been  in  Wil- 

the  home  theater  will  be  a  minister  of  mington  for  two  years,  and  is  now  ap- 

life.             '  pearing  elsewhere,  and  the  telharmonium 

How  soon  shall  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  will  open  this  winter  in  New  York.  If 
The  chief  obstacles  to  the  home  theater's  the  industries,  political  included,  which 
growth  are  not  on  the  mechanical  side,  the  electrk:  theater  threatens,  do  not  for- 
but  the  human.  The  public  must  be  bid  it  to  be  born,  as  they  endeavored  to 
taught  the  value  of  the  novelty,  new  or-  strangle  the  telharmonium,  it  ought  to 
ders  of  playwrights  must  be  trained  up  appear  in  a  few  theater  buildings  about 
and  great  companies  must  be  developed  five  years  from  now,  and  be  in  the  ma- 
in a  totally  new  business  and  controlled.  jority  of  homes  within  twenty. 

New  York  City. 
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BY  JOHN  B.  CLARK,   LL.D. 

[Professor  Clark  has  been  since  1895  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  has  written  much  on  his  subject.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Economics 
and  History  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  is  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank  for  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats. —  Editor.] 

A  UNIQUE  fact  in  the  pending  platforms,  however,  what  interests  the 
canvass  for  the  Presidential  elec-  people  is  not  so  much  what  they  say  as 
tion  is  the  equanimity  with  how  sincerely  they  say  it,  and  how  like- 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  regard  ly  the  parties  are  to  act  according  to  it. 
it.  The  intellectual  interest  in  it  is  keen,  The  people  are  making  up  their  minds 
but  there  is  little  real  anxiety  about  the  as  to  tendencies,  leanings  and  seen  and 
outcome — partly  because  there  is  no  unseen  influences.  They  want  certain 
great  uncertainty  about  it,  and  partly  be-  results  and  will  take  the  course  which 
cause  few  people  would  regard  the  elec-  they  think  will  give  them, 
tion  of  either  of  the  three  leading  can-  The  Republican  Party. — The  Repub- 
didates  as  a  disaster.  A  vast  number  lican  party,  tho  less  progressive  than  the 
have  either  not  decided  for  whom  they  others,  is  not  reactionary.  It  proposes 
wfll  vote  or  have  reached  only  a  tenta-  no  backward  step  in  the  march  of  de- 
rive decision,  which  it  would  not  take  mocracy,  but  has  been  careful  not  to  ad- 
much  in  the  way  of  new  light  to  change,  vance  at  a  double-quick  step.  It  would 
One  cause  of  this  indecision  is  the  high  require,  however,  only  a  small  change  in 
character  and  the  superior  ability  of  all  its  recent  program  of  action  to  make  it 
three  candidates,  and  another  is  the  fact  more  drastic  than  either  of  the  others 
that  they  stand  upon  platforms  all  of  proposed.  The  overshadowing  issue  of 
which,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  rated  to-day  is  the  treatment  of  great  business 
as   progressive.      With    regard    to   these  corporations.     The   Sherman   law,  inter- 
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preted  in  the  light  of  so  much  reason  as  make   exorbitant  prices   possible   in   the 

has    recently    been    exemplified,    would  American  market,  and  leave  a  trust  free 

break  up  consolidated  companies  into  ra-  from   danger    from    foreign   rivals   and 

ther    numerous    constituent    parts,    but  able    to   use    its    resources    in    crushing 

would   allow   the   parts    to   be   held   to-  competitors  at  home.     They  build  up  a 

gether    by    a    "community    of    interest"  vast  and  sinister  power  in  politics.     The 

more  perfect   than  any   which  the  emi-  Republican  party   has  fortified  the  case 

nent  financier  who  introduced  the  name  against  itself  by  making  the  people  ex- 

and  the  measure  ever   dreamed  of.     It  pect  very  little   relief    from  this   condi- 

is  clear  that  if,  after  such  a  division,  the  tion  so  long  as  that  party  is  dominant, 

units    act    in    complete    concert,    if    the  To  the  question,  ''Will  you  control  the 

prices  of  their  products  do  not  fall  and  trusts,'  and,  to  that  end,  will  you  reform 

their  monopoly  is  as  strong  as  ever,  a  the  tariff?"   the  practical   action  of  the 

rule  of  reason  calls  for  some  addition  to  party  has   given  the   answer  which   the 

the  law.    Though  the  buying  and  selling  people  believe,  and  it  has  not  been  found 

of  stocks  will  in  time  trench  somewhat  satisfactory. 

on  this  community  of  interest,  one  must  The  Progressive  Party. — The  Pro- 
wait  for  a  generation  before  this  process  gressive  party  enters  the  field  with  one 
will  go  far  enough  really  to  break  up  large  advantage.  The  trusts  will  have 
the  consolidations.  Yet  if  the  stock  held  to  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
by  one  owner  had  voting  power  in  only  ment,  since  States  cannot  do  it.  No  op- 
one  of  the  corporations,  the  situation  position  to  this  use  of  the  Federal  power 
would  take  a  very  new  complexion,  and  can  last  very  long,  and  there  is  no  op- 
it  is  startling  to  think  what  might  thus  position  now  that  counts.  The  people 
be  done  by  a  very  simple  legal  change  need  the  protection  of  the  general  Gov- 
in  the  accepted  policy  of  the  Republican  eminent  and  will  have  it.  To  this  extent 
party.  If,  however,  the  people  should  we  are  all  nationalists,  and  this  fact  puts 
give  this  party  a  new  lease  of  life,  the  us  in  some  sympathy  with  the  "new  na- 
action  would  be  interpreted  as  meaning  tionalism"  of  the  Progressive  party.  We 
that  they  endorse  its  policy,  not  as  it  all  prefer  getting  what  is  of  vital  im- 
might  be,  but  as  it  has  been.  The  vote  portance  rather  than  losing  it  by  a  too 
would  be  a  mandate  calling  for  conserv-  cautious  safeguarding  of  local  rights  un- 
atism  and  rebuking  excessive  progress.  der  a  written  constitution.  We  may  differ 
Every  platform  promises  to  obey  the  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  Federal 
moral  law  and  specifies  ways  in  which  it  activity  should  go,  and  some  may  act  on 
will  do  so.  In  labor  legislation,  in  hygi-  the  injunction  in  the  familiar  motto 
enic  measures,  in  improving  the  cur-  which  says  "Be  bold"  and  others  on  the 
rency  and  the  banking  system,  in  con-  one  that  adds,  -'Be  not  too  bold."  Draw- 
serving  natural  resources  and  means  of  ing  a  line  between  the  two  tendencies  is 
transportation,  in  reforming  court  pro-  an  interesting  theoretical  exercise;  but 
cedure  and  in  other  equally  obvious  practically  the  people  are  drawing  it,  in 
ways  every  party  knows  that  the  people  their  own  irresistible  way,  by  making 
expect  it  to  do  its  duty  and  promises  to  the  Federal  Government  perform  one 
meet  the  expectation.  The  doubtful  and  service  after  another  as  new  needs  arise, 
critical  issues  are  those  which  concern  If  this  is  nationalism  let  us  make  the 
the  trusts  and  the  tariff,  and  they  are  most  of  it.  Wo  be  to  a  party  that  here 
closely  intertwined.  Effective  control  of  tries  to  stand  against  fate.  In  the  prac- 
trusts  requires  a  modification  of  the  tical  case  that  is  before  us  for  decision 
tariff.  Till  recently  such  a  reform  has  no  body  of  citizens  has  the  temerity  to 
been  a  dream  with  small  prospect  of  ma-  do  it,  and  all  of  them  know  that  the  Fed- 
terializing,  and  it  is  the  trusts  that  have  eral  Government  must  control  the  trusts, 
lifted  it  from  that  position.  The  re-  The  platform  of  the  National  Progres- 
forming  of  the  tariff  has  a  bearing  on  sive  Party  calls,  in  broad  terms,  for  a 
the  treatment  of  monopolistic  corpora-  general  and  effective  control  of  trusts  by 
tions.  Tho  protective  duties  are  not  the  an  administrative  commission,  and  the 
only  cause  of  their  existence,  they  are  utterances  of  its  candidate  give  reason 
the  source  of  much  of  their  power.  They  for  believing  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
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use  his  powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
reducing  them  to  good  behavior.  Doubt- 
less the  party  would  take  measures  to 
stop  the  local  cutting  of  prices  for  the 
sake  of  ruining  independent  producers, 
the  "factors'  agreement,"  which  boy- 
cotts the  customers  of  independents,  the 
securing  of  special  rates  for  transporta- 
tion and  kindred  practices.  It  would 
make  good  rules  of  the  ring  and  give 
rivals  of  the  trusts  a  fairer  chance  to 
survive. 

Fifteen  years  ago  these  measures 
would  have  seemed  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient; but  at  present  they  do  not.  They 
constitute  an  indispensable  preliminary 
program  and  would  help  powerfully  in 
keeping  competition  alive.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  that  can  be  omitted  with 
safety.  There  is  a  popular  impression 
that  the  Progressive  party  has  another 
measure  in  view,  as  its  main  reliance, 
namely,  the  regulation  of  prices  by  a 
commission.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
people  have  concluded  that  its  policy  is 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  good 
trusts  and  bad  ones,  calling  those  good 
that  observe  the  rules  of  the  ring,  and 
letting  them  alone.  If,  as  a  result,  most 
trusts  become  good  and  still  remain 
monopolistic,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate the  prices  of  their  products  thru 
an  administrative  commission. 

The  danger  from  this  policy  lies  in 
the  innocent  appearance  that  it  presents 
to  those  who  have  not  gone  deeply  into 
the  economic  questions.  The  fatal  ob- 
jection to  price  regulation  is  very  little 
appreciated.  Every  one  perceives  that  it 
would  be  a  complex  and  difficult  opera- 
tion and  full  of  chances  of  error  and  of 
corrupting  influence.  With  many  peo- 
ple, indeed,  this  objection  alone  suffices; 
but  there  is  another  which  is  much  more 
serious. 

The  summnm  bonum  of  Economics  is 
progress  in  production — a  continual  in- 
crease of  the  power  to  create  wealth. 
Nothing  less  than  this  can  mnke  wages 
rise  and  cause  conditions  of  life  to  im- 
prove. With  the  world  crowding  itself 
more  and  more  densely  with  people,  the 
art  of  extracting1  a  living  from  it  must 
be  practised  more  and  more  effectively. 
We  must  invent  new  machinery,  dis- 
cover new  raw  materials,  use  new  mo- 
tive powers,  apply  chemistry  to  the  soil 


and  in  every  way  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  laborer  in  his  battle  with  Nature 
Otherwise  humanity  will  grow  poorer 
with  every  passing  decade.  The  only 
thing  that  can  guarantee  such  progress 
is  competition.  That  only  can  turn 
the  increasing  poverty  into  increasing 
wealth.  If  we  surrender  to  the  monopo- 
lies, we  shall  invite  the  increasing  pov- 
erty, for  monopoly  is  hostile  to  progress. 
Trusts  would  become  far  less  progres- 
sive than  they  now  are  if  the  prices  of 
their  products  were  regulated  by  a  com- 
mission, even  tho  that  body  performed 
the  miracle  of  adjusting  them  all  hon- 
estly and  intelligently. 

Any  monopoly  is  reluctant  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  a  scrap  heap.  When  it 
is  secure  in  its  power  it  will  adhere  to 
its  old  methods  and  keep  its  antiquated 
appliances  rather  than  make  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  get  new  ones.  Why  should 
it  do  so  when  its  prices  are  so  regulated 
as  to  give  it  a  fixed  return  on  its  capital  ? 
A  commission,  in  fixing  prices,  would 
count  the  cost  of  an  article,  add  a  rea- 
sonable profit  and  adjust  the  rate  ac- 
cordingly. When  a  producer  lowered 
the  cost  of  his  product  he  would  invite 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  it.  A  mode 
of  price  regulation  might  be  devised 
which  would  partially  obviate  this  evil ; 
but  the  progress  which  it  might  possibly 
ensure  would  not  be  comparable  to  that 
which  exists  under  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion. We  must  see  to  it  that  the  trusts 
do  not  monopolize  their  several  fields ; 
and  while  in  this  brief  article  we  cannot 
show  how  this  can  be  done,  we  take  the 
responsibility  of  asserting  that  it  can  be 
done  and  that,  too,  by  methods  which 
are  now  in  sight. 

How  then  shall  we  judge  the  Progres- 
sive party  if  the  test  is  its  probable 
course  in  dealing  with  trusts?  The  peo- 
ple do  not  credit  its  leader  with  giving 
much  attention  to  protective  duties,  and 
unless  its  followers  perceive  that  these 
duties  have  a  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  monopoly,  force  their  leader's 
hand  and  compel  reforms,  there  is  no 
strong  reason  for  expecting  vigorous  ac- 
tion in  this  direction.  Tf  the  hand  real- 
Iv  is  reluctant,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
to  force.  Repressing  predatory  compe- 
tition is  thoroly  admirable,  but  doing 
that   and   nothing  more  may  amount  to 
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a  surrender  to  monopoly.  A  proposal  of 
price  regulation  implies  some  expecta- 
tion of  thus  surrendering.  If  the  party 
does  not  have  this  expectation,  it  should 
lose  not  a  day  in  making  that  fact  clear 
and  in  showing  what  it  will  do  to  pre- 
serve competition.  In  the  continuance 
of  competition  lies  the  sole  prospect  of 
that  increasing  productivity  by  means  of 
which  alone  the  alluring  hopes  which 
this  party  holds  out  to  the  laboring  class 
can  be  realized.  By  its  pledges  it  is  al- 
most under  a  contract  to  produce,  if 
placed  in  power,  a  condition  of  prosper- 
ity for  laborers.  It  is  a  vast  contract 
and  can  be  partially  fulfilled  only  by  ac- 
tion that  is  not  in  line  with  what  seems 
to  be  the  party's  purposes.  If  the  lead- 
ers can  show  that  this  is  not  so,  it  be- 
hooves them  to  do  it. 

The  Democratic  Party. — There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  question  as  to 
which  party  can  succeed  in  the  election 
is  quickly  answered  by  a  rule  of  exclu- 
sion, since  the  Democratic  party  is  the 
only  one  which  is  practically  undivided. 
Much  depends,  however,  on  its  attitude 
toward  trusts  and  the  tariff,  for  only  by 
excelling  the  Progressive  party  in  this 
particular  can  it  draw  many  votes  from 
its  rivals.  Its  platform  is  certainly  not 
above  criticism,  and  for  the  clause  which 
asserts  that  a  protective  tariff  is  uncon- 
stitutional, the  best  apology  that  can  be 
offered  is  that  it  is  a  temporary  lapse 
from  common  sense.  If  said  seriously 
and  deliberately,  it  would  mean  "strict 
construction"  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion raised  to  the  nth  power.  Happily 
the  probable  action  of  the  party  is  fore- 
shadowed by  other  official  utterances, 
and  these  give  promise  of  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  reform  of  abuses  in  the 
present  tariff.  This  plan  accords  well 
with  an  intelligent  policy  in  dealing  with 
trusts,  and  the  actual  policy  of  the  party 
is  intelligent.  It  proposes  to  exclude 
from  interstate  trade  companies  having 
the    clear    characteristics    of    monopoly 


and  recognizes  as  one  of  these  traits, 
"the  control  by  any  one  corporation  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  an  industry  as  to 
make  it  a  menace  to  competitive  condi- 
tions." There  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  applying  this  test,  but  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  about  them  is  that  it  will  take 
wisdom  and  earnest  effort  to  overcome 
them,  A  party  which  declares  that  it 
will  not  let  a  corporation  become  big 
enough  to  be  a  monopoly  will  certainly 
never  admit,  in  advance  of  complete 
proof,  that  competition  is  dead.  To  ad- 
mit this  and  act  on  the  admission  would 
be  the  most  fatal  error  that  the  people 
could  fall  into.  It  would  be  like  pro- 
nouncing life  extinct  in  a  man  the  mo- 
ment he  fell  into  the  water.  Competi- 
tion is  clearly  existing  under  difficulties. 
In  spots  it  looks  moribund ;  but  not  even 
in  transportation  is  it  absolutely  dead 
and  elsewhere  it  has  great  remaining  vi- 
tality. Said  the  Democratic  candidate  in 
a  recent  speech:  "We  propose  to  intro- 
duce (if  I  had  time  I  would  show  you 
how  it  could  be  introduced)  competition 
again."  The  vital  incentive  of  progress, 
the  hope  of  large  future  production,  the 
prospect  of  a  rising  level  for  human  life 
are  staked  on  this  restoration  of  the 
force  that  ensures  them.  The  keen 
rivalry  of  producers  can  do  this ;  but 
nothing  else  can ;  and  a  country  would 
deserve  to  perish  itself  that  should  let 
competition  perish  without  using  the  last 
atom  of  its  strength  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve it.  Here  lies  the  heart  of  the  prac- 
tical issue  between  the  parties. 

The  present  writer  is  a  Republican, 
the  descendant  of  Republicans,  Whigs, 
and  Federalists.  Tested  by  general 
views  of  the  Federal  constitution,  he 
thinks  both  his  hereditary  party  and  the 
new  Progressive  one  have  the  advantage 
over  their  common  rival.  By  the  test  of 
practical  action  in  the  most  vital  issue  of 
the  day  he  concedes  that  the  Democrats 
win. 

New   York   City. 
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THE  effectiveness  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  was  long 
ago  ascertained  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  Within  limits  men  know 
what  to  expect  from  a  despotism,  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  or  a  democracy. 
The  public  has  learned  also  how  to  dis- 
tinguish a  Tweed  from  a  reformer.  The 
various  forms  of  government  and  the 
various  kinds  of  men  who  govern  are 
recognized  as  types  that  function  with 
some  degree  of  regularity. 

Analysis  has  to  some  extent  gone 
back  of  both  the  forms  of  government 
and  the  personalities  of  the  men  who 
govern.  In  those  municipalities  where 
live  ignorant  and  heterogeneous  popula- 
tions we  expect  the  boss.  In  communi- 
ties composed  of  an  intelligent  and  alert 
body  of  citizens,  whose  desires  are  many 
but  reasonably  harmonious,  we  expect 
thoro  discussion  and  efficient  public  ac- 
tion. There  are  known  conditions  which 
produce  good  government. 

In  similar  general  fashion  we  know 
what  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  an  intelligent  body  of  citi- 
zens. Among  these  conditions  are  pros- 
perity, schools  and  tbe  means  for  public 
discussion.  To  discover  the  road  to 
prosperity,  economics  is  applving  scien- 
tific method.  To  discover  how  to  obtain 
the  best  schools  educators  are  also  apply- 
ing scientific  method. 

To  discover  how  to  obtain  the  best 
means  for  public  discussion,  however,  no 
thorogoing  investigations  have  yet  been 
made.  What  is  actually  known,  for  ex- 
ample, concerning  the  net  stimulus  to 
public  opinion  given  bv  the  25,000  daily 
papers  of  this  country?   Practically  noth- 


ing. Most  men  are  acquainted  merely 
with  the  character  of  not  more  than  one 
or  two  newspapers  and  a  half  dozen 
magazines.  A  few  experts  know  in  a 
general  way  the  "policy"  of  possibly  a 
hundred  periodicals.  Nobody,  however, 
knows  in  exact  terms  even  such  a  simple 
quantitative  fact  as  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  attention  paid  by  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  matters  of 
cultural  interest  compared  with  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  topics  of  a 
political  or  business  nature.  Even  in  the 
political  field  no  one  can  state  just  how 
much  increased  attention  has  been  given 
by  the  press  of  the  nation  during  the 
past  few  years  to  the  subject  of  social- 
ism. Yet  it  would  be  of  practical  value 
to  know  the  facts.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible to  investigate  the  truth  of  such  a 
proposition  as  that  the  vote  of  the  social- 
ist party  rises  and  falls  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  socialism 
in  the  press.  More  important  still  would 
be  the  opportunity  to  prove  whether  or 
not  increased  attention  to  socialism  by 
the  press  precedes  an  increased  socialist 
vote  or  vice  versa.  As  socialism  in  this 
country  has  thus  far  made  its  chief  gains 
in  particular  municipalities,  the  posses- 
sion of  facts  by  which  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  same  degree  of  press  atten- 
tion has  uniformlv  preceded  an  increased 
socialist  vote  in  those  particular  munici- 
palities might  throw  some  light  on  at 
least  one  of  the  possible  factors  produc- 
ing the  change  Tt  might  be  possible 
thus  to  advance  the  exact  analysis  of  so- 
cial causation  another  step. 

Similar    exact    knowledge    concerning 
the  relation   of  press  attention   to  other 
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matters,  such  as  civic  reform,  legislation  ber  of  comparisons  was  obtained.     The 

on  finance,  taxation,  labor  and  business,  periodicals  studied   were   17  New  York 

the   commission  of   particular   forms  of  City   daily   newspapers.     The   choice  of 

crime  and  other  topics  of  public  concern  individual  newspapers  was  made  partly 

might  also  throw  some  light  on  the  prob-  jn   accordance   with    the  preferences   of 

lem  of  social  causation.  the  volunteers    who  did    the    work    of 

To  anticipate  fairly  close  correlations  classification  and  enumeration.  Of  the 
pointing  to  causal  connections  on  such  Yy  New  York  City  dailies,  5  were  pub- 
topics  as  have  been  mentioned,  is  no  Hshed  in  English,  3  in  German,  5  in  Ital- 
more  unreasonable  than  to  expect  defi-  ian  and  4  in  Yiddish.  With  the  excep- 
nite  results  from  advertising.  The  ad-  tion  of  a  slight  study  of  advertising  in 
vertiser  knows  from  careful  bookkeep-  one  Italian  paper,  attention  was  directed 
ing  when,  where  and  how  advertising  exclusively  to  the  news — defined  as 
pays.  By  analysis  of  his  results  he  everything  printed  except  editorials,  il- 
learns  both  the  best  method  and  the  ex-  lustrations  and  advertising.  Of  the 
act  cost  of  producing  certain  definite  papers  published  in  English  13  issues 
changes  in  the  public  mind.  He  thus  each  were  examined,  of  the  German  6, 
obtains  accurate  knowledge  of  how  to  Italian  6,  Yiddish  7.  The  total  news 
make  people  think  what  he  desires  them  space  measured  was  for  papers  in  Eng- 
to  think.  lish  98,497  inches,  German   13,099,  Ital- 

Why  should  not  society  study  its  own  ian  14,218,  Yiddish  33,768.  For  pur- 
methods  of  producing  its  various  varie-  poses  of  comparison  the  figures  of  gross 
ties  of  thinking  by  establishing  an  equal-  space  devoted  to  the  various  classes  of 
ly  careful  system  of  bookkeeping?  news  were  reduced  to  percentages  of  the 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  of  total    news    space.      For    example,    the 

such  questions  as  have  been  suggested  is  2,194  inches  of  news  space  devoted  to 

to  obtain  data  concerning  the  degree  of  cultural  topics    in  the    13    issues  of  the 

attention  paid  by  the  press  to  the  various  New    York   daily  previously   mentioned 

topics    it    actually    notices.      Equipment  constituted    13  per    cent,  of    the   16,572 

for  continuous  analysis  of  the  press  of  inches  of  news  in  those  issues ;  economic 

the  entire  country,  or  even  for  analysis  news  occupied  31  per  cent.,  and  political 

of  the  material    sent    out    by  the    chief  33  per  cent. 

news-supplying      agencies      each      day.  In  the  chart   on   the   next   page  such 

would  require  the  continuous  services  of  percentages   are   represented   graphically 

paid    investigators.      That    an    extended  for  the  news  topics :  Governmental,  eco- 

trial  of  such  continuous  analysis  should  nomic,  cultural,  amusements,  crime  and 

be  made,  however,  is  perhaps  a  justifi-  accidents,    and    personal,    derived    from 

able  conclusion    from  the  results  of  an  the  total  figures  for  each  topic  in  each 

experiment  made  by  certain  students  of  class  of  journals  studied, 

sociology   in    Columbia    University  last  The   most   striking   facts   reflected   in 

year.     The  first  part  of  this  experiment  this  figure  are  the  high  rank  of  dailies 

consisted  in  measuring    the    number  of  published    in    English    in    political    and 

linear    column  inches  of    space  devoted  economic  news,  the  low  rank  of  the  non- 

on   the   average  by  various   newspapers  English-language   papers   in   these  cate- 

to  each  of  the  various  classes  of  articles  gories,  the  extraordinarily  high  rank  of 

or  items  published.     For  example,  it  was  German  and  Yiddish  dailies  in  cultural 

ascertained  concerning  a  prominent  New  news,  and  the  extremely  high  proportion 

York  City  daily  that,  out  of  a  total  of  of  crime  and  accident  news  in  the  Italian 

16,572  column  inches  devoted  to  news  in  dailies.     It  is  true  that  there  was  consid- 

13  issues,  cultural  topics  occupied  2,194  erable    variation    among   the    individual 

linear  column  inches,  economic  matters  papers    composing    the    various    classes 

5,107  inches,  political  5,514,  other  topics  represented  in  the  graph.     Nevertheless, 

3'757-    Trie-  amount  of  space  devoted  to  if   each   of   the    seventeen    papers   were 

various     subdivisions     of     these     main  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  line,  even 

classes  was  also  ascertained.     By  apply-  the  extreme  variations,  with  but  few  ex- 

ing  the  same  categories  and  method  to  ceptions,  would  not  in  any  category  be 

several  periodicals,  material  for  a  num-  found  to  remove  any  member  of  a  class 
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from  the  relative  rank  of  the  average 
of  that  class.  This  simply  means  that  the 
individual  papers  did  not  vary  so  much 
from  the  average  of  their  respective 
classes  as  to  render  the  comparison  of 
averages  misleading.  The  five  papers 
printed  in  English  were  less  alike  than 
were  the  representatives  of  any  other 
class.  For  these  five  papers  the  variation 
from  the  highest  percentage  to  the  low- 
est was :  for  political  news,  from  33  per 
cent,  to  16  per  cent. ;  economic,  32  to  16 ; 
cultural,  23  to  12;  amusements,  26  to  8; 
accidents  and  crime,  16  to  4;  personal, 
14  to  7.  These  variations,  even  tho  they 
do  not  invalidate  the  comparison  of  aver- 
age rank,  are  nevertheless  great  enough 
to  be  significant. 


Comparison  of  figures  in  more  de- 
tailed news  divisions  than  the  six  repre- 
sented in  the  graph  yielded  some  curious 
results.  It  so  happens  that,  of  the  five 
New  York  dailies  printed  in  English, 
the  paper  that  published  the  maximum 
proportion  of  financial  news  had  next  to 
the  minimum  percentage  of  labor  news, 
whereas  the  paper  giving  the  minimum 
financial  news,  published,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  maximum  of  labor  news. 
The  paper  publishing  the  maximum  labor 
news  was  next  to  the  lowest  in  financial 
news.  It  would  be  interesting  to  dis- 
cover by  further  investigation  whether 
this  relationship  of  financial  and  labor 
news  would  hold  true  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  papers  over  a  longer  period  of 


Political,  Economic,  Cultural,  Amusement,  Crime  and  Accident,  and  Personal  News, 
Expressed  as  Percentages  of  Total  News-Space. 
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This  figure  shows  the  high  rank  of  dailies  printed  in  English  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic news,  the  low  rank  of  non-English  papers  in  these  subjects,  the  extraordinarily 
high  rank  of  German  and  Yiddish  journals  in  cultural  news  and  the  high  proportion  of 
news  of  crime  and  accidents  in  the  Italian  journals.  Of  the  52%  cultural  news  in  Yiddish 
journals,  however,  20  units  were  serial  story;  of  the  41%  cultural  in  German  papers  12 
units  were  serial  story.  The  percentage  of  news  of  crime  alone  for  the  Italian  journals 
was  27,   of  which  less  than  6  units  were  due  to  the  Viterbo  trial. 
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time,  or  is  merely  a  somewhat  peculiar 
coincidence.     It  would  be  desirable  also 
to  test  further  the  somewhat  unexpected 
result  that  the  paper,  in  English,  giving 
the    maximum    to    sporting    news    was 
found  well  to  the  front  in  cultural  news, 
and  that  it  actually  printed  more  than 
the  proportion  devoted  to  that  topic  by 
the  paper  paying  the  least  proportionate 
attention  to  sports.    These  results  throw 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  the  popular  idea 
that   much    attention    to    sports    accom- 
panies little  attention  to  cultural  topics. 
For  the  Yiddish  and  German  dailies 
the  52  per  cent,  and  41  per  cent,  cultural 
news  shown  in  the  figure  comprehended 
the  following  percentages  in  sub-classes : 
Serial  story,  20  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent, 
respectively;  education,  14  and  6;  anec- 
dotes and  verse,  2  and  1 1 ;  drama,  6  and 
y2  ;  music,  1  and  4^  ;  religion,  2  and  1 ; 
letters,  2  and  o;  other  cultural,  5  and  6. 
In  the  Italian  papers  the  21  per  cent,  of 
cultural  news  divided  as  follows:  Serial 
story,  10 ;  science  and  education,  5 ;  art, 
5;  philanthropy,  1.    These  figures  reflect 
the  known  interest  of  Hebrews  in  educa- 
tion and  drama,  the   German's   love  of 
music  and  the  Italian's  of  art.     A  fur- 
ther analysis  of  the  type  of  serial  story 
published    by    each    class    of    journals 
would  doubtless  show  the   influence   of 
further  characteristic  traits. 

The  category    "crime    and    accidents" 
revealed  the  most  startling  facts  of  the 
whole    investigation.      For    the    Italian 
dailies  the  figure  was  38  per  cent.     Of 
this  only  1  of  the  units  was  "accidents," 
leaving  37  per  cent,  as  the  average  for 
crime  alone.    Of  these  37  not  more  than 
6  units  were  due  to  the  Viterbo  trial,  and 
as  far  as  known  there  was  nothing  else 
to  render    the    37  per  cent,  other    than 
typical.     This  class  of  news  in  the  vari- 
ous Italian  papers    of    New  York  City 
ranged  from  a  maximum  of  45  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  news  space  to  a  minimum 
of  25  per  cent.      Thirteen    issues  of    a 
standard    daily,    published    in    Italy    at 
about  the  same  dates,  showed  only  8  per 
cent,  "crime"  news.      The  37  per  cent, 
of  "crime"  news  was  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows:    Trials    16,   arrests  4,  fights  and 
brawls  3^2,  bomb  and  black  hand   3^, 
murder    and    suicide  3,  other    crime  7. 
Such  figures  seem  to  sustain  the  opinion 
of  a  leading  New  York  Italian,  that  "the 


Italian  press  of  the  city  has  no  more 
constructive  value  than  a  band  of  brig- 
ands." In  the  advertising  columns  of  a 
single  issue  of  one  of  the  Italian  dailies 
there  were  187  insertions  of  "physi- 
cian's" cards.  Of  these  90  were  Italian 
names,  97  non-Italian.  In  the  same  issue 
there  were  also  69  items  advertising 
medicines. 

The  necessarily  limited  experiment 
which  produced  these  results  did  not 
constitute  an  adequate  test  of  the  meth- 
od. What  is  needed,  as  was  earlier  in- 
dicated, is  the  continuous  analysis  of  a 
large  number  of  journals.  Data  would 
then  exist  for  discovering  the  exact  re- 
lation which  may  obtain  between  press 
attention  and  public  action.  The  rec- 
ords in  themselves  would  constitute  a 
series  of  observations  of  the  "social 
weather,"  comparable  in  accuracy  to  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  use  to 
which  the  data  could  be  applied  that 
might  alone  justify  an  extended  trial  to 
discover  whether  the  method  here  em- 
ployed will  prove  valuable  when  analy- 
sis of  a  much  larger  number  of  publica- 
tions is  attempted.  If  newspapers  were 
compelled  by  law  conspicuously  to  pub- 
lish the  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly 
averages  of  the  percentage  of  attention 
which,  upon  continuous  analysis  of 
space,  they  found  they  were  actually 
giving  to  various  specified  subjects,  they 
might  soon  be  advertising  their  relative 
rankings,  in  kinds  of  news  published,  as 
they  now  advertise  circulation.  This 
might  lead  eventually  to  more  detailed 
comparisons  involving  discussion  of  the 
treatment,  style  and  social  value  of  the 
news  as  printed.  Without  raising  the 
question  of  values,  however,  if  the  per- 
centage of  news  attention  to  a  definite 
set  of  subjects  were  continuously  ob- 
tained a  long  siep  toward  the  scientific 
analysis  of  the  press  would  be  taken.  At 
any  rate,  the  New  York  Times  could 
then  inform  us  in  exact  terms  what 
news,  on  the  average,  it  really  does  con- 
sider "all  that's  fit  to  print,"  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  could  tell  how 
nearly,  in  reality,  it  is  utilizing  its  space 
in  accordance  with  the  ideals  it  pro- 
fesses. 

New  York  City. 


Where  Suicide  Is  a  Virtue 

BY  H.  K.  TONG 

[Mr.  Tong  is  a  young  man  who  came  to  this  country  from  Shanghai  a  few  years  ago  to 
acquire  an  American  education,  and  after  studying  at  Park  College  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  he  is  now  a  student  in  the  new  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University.  He 
has  done  all  sorts  of  work  on  various  newspapers  from  the  setting  of  type  to  the  writing  of 
editorials,  for  he  is  ambitious  to  acquire  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  him  to  start  in 
China  a  weekly   magazine   somewhat  after  the  style  of  The  Independent. — Editor.] 

MORE    than    1,500   people    commit  We  are  not  surprised  at  his  old  Samurai 
suicide  every  year  in  Japan,  and  idea  of  loyalty,  for  he  was  brought  up 
perhaps   50,000  in   China.     The  in    a    warrior    family,    whose    code    of 
causes    of    most    cases    of     suicide    in  honor   is  to  serve  the  Emperor   in  life 
America   are   found  in   economic  condi-  and  in  death,  and  he  was  thoroly  influ- 
tions  or  in  temporary  derangement,  but  enced  by  the  poetry  which  describes  in 
in   the   Oriental   countries   there  are   so  the    most    effective    way    how    such    a 
many  causes  for  it  that  they  defy  classi-  statesman  and  such  an  official  commit- 
fication.     Some  commit  suicide  because  ted    harakiri    for   the    welfare    of    their 
they  want  to  move  God  to  aid  them  in  country  and  became  gods.    Thus  a  nura- 
their  noble  deeds;,  some   do   it  because  ber   of    old  Japanese   believe   that  they 
they  desire  to  stir  men  to  take  up  the  will    become    divine    if   they    kill   them- 
work  which  they   have  just   feebly   be-  selves  for  good  causes,  and  as  they  have 
gun;  some  do  it  for  devotion;  some  for  worshiped     those     dead    patriots,     they 
sentimental   reasons ;   some   for   loyalty ;  would  be  worshiped  by  men  and  women 
some  for  economic  conditions ;  some  for  of  future  generations, 
vengeance;  some  for  a  threat;  some  in  It  is   hard  to   tell  how  the  Japanese 
the  belief  that  they  will  become  gods;  have  got  this  idea  of  becoming  divine 
and  some  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sin-  by   harakiri,   or   kappuku,   which  is  the 
cerity  of  their  advice  or  as  a  proof  that  word  used  by  men  of  refinement.    How- 
what    they   wanted    to    achieve    for    the  ever  it  is  known  that  Buddhism  and  feu- 
welfare    of    the    nation;    while    a    good  dalism  have  fostered  the  spirit  of  hara- 
number  of   others   commit   suicide   sim-  kiri.     Altho   the   Buddhist  teaches   that 
ply  because  they  are  tired  of  living.  men  should  not  take  life,  this  doctrine  is 
The  predominant  popular   conception  offset   by    his   preaching   of    metempsy- 
of   harakiri  in  Japan,   however,   is   that  chosis — the  transfer  of   soul  into   some 
one  who  commits  suicide  for  the  cause  other  being  or  animal  according  to  the 
of  his  country  usually  becomes  a  god.  merit  and  demerit  of  the  person,  and  the 
Thus    the    Nippon    army   worship    as    a  ill  deeds  of  his  life  and  the  good  acts  to 
guardian    spirit   of  the   empire   Captain  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  future  ava- 
Shima,  who  performed  the  rite  of  hara-  tars.     As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  some 
kiri    upon    the    deck    of    the    transport  persons    commit    suicide,    thinking    that 
"Kinshumara"  in  the  midnight  of  April  their  evil  deeds  are  to  be  redeemed  by 
24  and  25  in  1904,  as  the  ship  was  sink-  the  sacrifice;  and  others  end  their  life, 
ing.      So    the    Japanese    worship    Com-  believing    that    the    future    reward    for 
mander  Hirose,  who,  on  his  first  day  in  their    good    deeds    will    be    doubled    by 
bottling  up  Port  Arthur,  wrote  upon  a  means    of    their    self-destruction.      The 
paper  with  his  own  blood :  "Thru  nine  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  fosters  kap- 
cycles  of  existence  shall  I  come  back  to  puku,  while   feudalism,  which  nourishes 
earth  till  I  see  my  work  accomplished."  the  military  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
So    will    the    Japanese    people    worship  Japanese  warrior  class,  makes  suicide  an 
General  Nogi,  whose  soul  is  believed  by  act   of  honor   and  bravery.      Feudalism 
many   of   his   kinsfolk   to   have   traveled  teaches  people  to  love  honor  more  than 
together  with  that  of  the  late  Emperor  life.     Boys  and  girls  obey  its  command 
to  heaven.     Probably  Nogi  had  in  mind  by  self-destruction  whenever  their  honor 
that   he   could   only   in   this   way   follow  is  in  danger.     Seventeen  hoys  of  about 
the    Emperor,    and    serve    him    there    in  sixteen  years  of  age  committed  kappuku 
the    next    world    without    intermission,  after    the    battle    of    Wakamatsu    about 
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fifty  years  ago,  in  which  they  had 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  their  el- 
ders, and  were  defeated.  Following 
their  example,  thousands  of  Japanese 
men  and  women  at  that  time  ended 
their  lives  in  the  same  way.  One  grand- 
father is  said  to  have  ordered  his  whole 
family,  including  children  and  baby,  to 
kneel  down  on  a  mat  in  a  line.  Then 
he  cut  off  their  heads  with  his  big  sword 
and  committed  harakiri  himself,  in  or- 
der not  to  survive  the  defeat. 

At  the  same  time  harakiri  is  the  re- 
treat of  honor  for  those  who  are  hope- 
less and  despondent.  A  Japanese  pros- 
titute committed  suicide  some  years  ago 
in  Tokyo,  after  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  poor  visitor.  He  had  no  money 
to  redeem  her,  and  she  felt  life  was  not 
worth  living  in  that  infamous  house. 
She  proposed  to  him  that  they  should 
commit  harakiri  together,  and  he  agreed. 
This  kind  of  joint  suicide  is  called  "the 
Joshi,"  or  a  suicide  compact.  Some- 
times people  also  seek  consolation  in 
harakiri.  About  six  years  ago  five 
Japanese  young  men  from  the  Tokyo 
colleges  in  a  moment  of  despondency, 
jumped  into  the  Kegon  Fall  at  Chuzenji. 
Naokuma  Yamada,  a  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Tokyo,  cremated  himself 
alive  in  1906  in  the  crater  of  Mount 
Aso.  A  note  was  found  by  the  edge  of 
the  volcano.    It  reads  : 

"How  mistaken  are  they  who  say  that  sui- 
cide betrays  weakness  of  will.  .  .  .  But  the 
strongest  will  is  his  who  can  go  down  to  a 
death  that  makes  men  shudder  even  to  hear. 
...  Is  it  not  the  most  blessed  ending  of  hu- 
man life  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  pure 
nature  and  forever  to  quit  the  dust  of  exist- 
ence? Thinking  these  thoughts  I  pass  into  the 
smoke  of  Aso's  crater." 

Frequently  the  Japanese  people  think 
that  harakiri  can  be  employed  to  atone 
for  wrongdoing.  For  instance,  a  father 
would  recommend  harakiri  to  his  son 
who  committed  any  crime  in  order  to 
save  "the  face"  of  the  family.  Some 
time  ago.,  it  was  published  in  a  Tokyo 
newspaper  that  a  father  said  to  his 
criminal  son :  "One  death  is  not  enough, 
and  this  dishonor  must  be  redeemed  by 
two  deaths.  Therefore  you  and  I  should 
die  to  redeem  the  name  of  our  family." 

The  Chinese,  however,  have  a  differ- 
ent idea  in  regard  to  suicide.  They  do 
not  believe   that   after  "seeking   death," 


they  will  become  gods ;  and  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  people  believe 
that  their  spirits  will  live  and  have  pow- 
er to  avenge  themselves  upon  their  foes, 
after  committing  suicide.  Some  Chinese 
women  belieVe  that  their  spirit  can  unite 
with  that  of  their  dear  ones  if  they  end 
their  lives  thru  devotion.  A  very  small 
number  of  Chinese  at  present  believe 
that  "seeking  death"  or  suicide  can 
move  God  to  champion  their  causes,  and 
can  procure  for  them  better  life  in  the 
future,  as  Buddhism  teaches.  Most 
people  commit  suicide  because  they  are 
poverty-stricken  and  in  despair. 

There  are  at  least  four  kinds  of 
"seeking  death"  in  China ;  namely,  sui- 
cide for  devotion  and  loyalty,  suicide  for 
vengeance,  suicide  on  account  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  suicide  as  an  ap- 
peal to  God  or  men  for  help.  It  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
where  purity  and  love  are  highly  valued, 
that  the  wife  commits  suicide  because 
of  her  devotion  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  What  is  the  use  of  living 
while  the  man  whom  she  loves  above 
everything  else  is  dead?  That  a  woman 
once  married  should  never  marry  a  sec- 
ond husband  is  an  old  idea  in  China, 
and  the  people  of  the  present  generation 
still  regard  it  as  a  virtue,  but  perhaps 
do  not  hold  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  did. 
As  a  result  of  this  idea  of  true  virtue 
of  4,000  years'  standing,  in  addition  to 
the  belief  that  her  soul,  like  her  body, 
can  live  together  with  her  husband 
either  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  the  widow 
gives  up  her  vain  earthly  glories  and 
follows  her  husband  to  the  grave. 
Sometimes  a  widow  ends  her  life  in  or- 
der that  her  body  may  lie  by  the  side 
of  her  husband's  coffin.  A  stone  portal 
is  occasionally  erected  in  honor  of  a 
woman  who  thus  died  because  of  her 
pure  devotion  to  her  husband.  The 
idea  that  a  monument  may  be  erected  as 
an  appreciation  of  a  high  type  of  virtue, 
tends  to  enforce  a  high  standard  of 
purity  among  Chinese  women,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  causes  more  suicides. 

Another  kind  of  suicide  under  the 
same  class  is  the  suicide  for  loyalty 
which  was  prevalent  in  ancient  China. 
Many  statesmen  have  committed  suicide 
because  the  kingdom  was  in  danger,  or 
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the  Emperor's  life  was  imperiled.  At 
the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  many 
Chinese  loyal  statesmen  ended  their 
lives  together  with  the  Emperor.  They 
did  not  have  any  idea  of  becoming  di- 
vine as  Japanese  statesmen  or  warriors 
had.  They  were  taught  by  Confucius  to 
be  loyal  to  their  Emperor  even  unto 
death.  They  died  on  account  of  faith- 
fulness,.not  in  the  hope  of  future  reward. 
There  is  still  a  small  percentage  of 
people  in  China  who  take  vengeance  by 
resorting:  to  suicide.  Under  the  Man- 
chu  rule,  official  graft  prevailed,  rich 
men  always  had  an  upper  hand  in  any 
case  in  which  they  were  involved,  while 
innocent  poor  persons  were  ill-treated, 
having  no  money  to  bribe  the  officials 
and  so  get  justice.  All  that  is  left  for 
the  poor  man  to  do  is  to  die  at  the  door 
of  the  rich  householder.  Before  dying, 
he  calculates  that  his  suicide  will  ruin 
the  rich  family;  the  people  hearing  the 
cause  of  his  death,  will  be  aroused  to 
right  the  wrong;  perhaps  they  will  even 
destroy  the  building  of  his  rich  foe ;  or 
the  magistrate  of  the  city  will  extort 
from  the  rich  man  a  large  amount  of 
money  as  a  bribe,  or  the  latter  may  be 
given  severe  punishment  for  the  death. 
In  any  case  the  rich  man  is  ruined,  as 
the  poor  innocent  man  wanted,  and  thus 
he  has  taken  full  vengeance  upon  his 
foe  by  means  of  suicide.  Another  idea 
of  suicide  in  connection  with  vengeance 
is  that  of  haunting.  Some  people  have 
this  conception  in  mind:  "If  I  am  un- 
able to  avenge  myself  upon  you  while 
living,  I  will  be  able  to  do  so  after  I 
become  a  ghost  who  is  invisible,  omnipo- 
tent, and  can  take  your  life  with  the 
consent  of  the  God  who  has  the  power 
over  death."  This  idea  has  been  fost- 
ered by  novels  which  are  full  of  stories 
where  a  headless  man  in  spirit  demands 
the  return  of  his  head  before  his  living 
foe,  a  black- faced  ghost  is  ready  to  take 
the  life  of  his  enemy  for  whom  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  the  like.  Thus  there 
are  a  few  who  attempt  to  commit  sui- 
cide thinking  that  if  they  die  in  a  place 
where  no  one  knows  but  God,  the  Heav- 
enly Emperor  will  send  his  thunderbolt 
to  kill  their  enemy  for  whom  their  lives 
are  sacrificed.  The  people  always  want 
to  find  out  about  the  life  of  a  man  killed 
by  lightning,   and    would   say   that   that 


man  must  have  either  committed  mur- 
der, or  caused  some  one  to  "seek  death," 
when  they  fail  in  their  effort  to  find  out 
any  scandal.  But  all  these  methods  for 
vengeance  are  waning  in  popularity,  and 
the  people  gradually  realize  that  self-de- 
struction will  hardly  pay  for  what  they 
desire  to  accomplish. 

But  once  in  a  great  while  a  man  in  a 
certain  locality,  commits  suicide,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  demonstrate  his  sin- 
cerity in  the  cause  he  advocates,  or  be- 
cause he  desires  to  extend  his  cause 
thruout  the  whole  country.  Thus  two 
years  ago  a  Manchu  lady,  principal  of  a 
girls'  school,  unable  to  raise  enough 
money  for  her  school,  committed  sui- 
cide, and  left  a  note  to  tell  the  tale.  She 
said  that  by  her  death,  the  school  could 
exist,  and  many  men  and  women  would 
come  out  to  support  the  institution.  In 
truth,  the  school  received  more  money 
than  it  needed,  after  the  news  of  her 
death  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 

In  China  opium  is  the  most  common 
means  of  committing  suicide,  for  it  is 
easv  to  secure,  cheap  to  buy,  and  easy 
to  swallow.  Besides,  it  has  been  the  su- 
perstitious belief  of  some  natives  that 
a  man  once  beheaded,  remains  a  head- 
less ghost.  Therefore  they  prefer  a  drug 
which  will  leave  no  physical  mark  on  the 
victim. 

Such  superstitions  as  believing  in  the 
power  of  different  kinds  of  ghosts — the 
white  ghost,  the  hanging  ghost,  the 
long-head  ghost,  and  the  like — are  grad- 
ually disappearing  from  the  popular 
mind  of  China.  The  people  will  no 
longer  believe  in  suicide  as  a  mode  of 
vengeance,  nor  as  a  sign  of  devotion  or 
loyalty,  nor  use  it  as  a  demonstration 
of  one's  sincerity,  nor  do  the  poor  re- 
sort to  it  in  order  to  ruin  the  fortune 
of  the  rich  enemy,  for  the  new  repub- 
lican government  gives  due  justice  and 
equality  to  every  citizen  whether  poor 
or  rich  ;  education  to  the  ignorant ;  en- 
lightment  to  the  superstitious ;  civiliza- 
tion to  the  whole  population.  No  longer 
will  the  coming  generation  in  China  be- 
lieve and  act  like  their  forefathers  in 
regard  to  "seeking  death,"  and  in  their 
slight  esteem  for  life,  but  they  will 
struggle  on  and  on  to  win  victory  after 
victory  in  the  field  of  intellect,  com- 
merce, and  morality. 

New    York    City. 
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Three  Books  on  Africa 

A  trio  of  books  on  Africa  is  at  hand 
which  curiously  supplement  one  another 
and  almost  constitute  a  complete  library 
on  the  subject.    The  most  general  one  is 
Africa  of  Today,1  by  Prof.  Joseph  King 
Goodrich,  since  it  is  in  effect  an  up  to 
date  encyclopedia  of  Africa,  presenting 
in  condensed  and  readable  form  such  an 
account   of   the   physical   characteristics, 
ethnology,   exploration   and   modern   ex- 
ploitation of  that  continent  as  elsewhere 
one  must  gather  laboriously.    This  infor- 
mation is  arranged  geographically,  pro- 
ceeding, after  an  excellent  historical  in- 
troduction,  from  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, especially  Egypt,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, southward  up  the  Nile  Valley.    The 
development  of  the  Sudan  has  been  so 
extraordinary   and   rapid   since   it   came 
under   British   sway   that   one   feels   the 
chapter  devoted  to  it  a  little  scanty.   The 
chapters    on    Eastern    and    on    Western 
Africa  are,  however,   satisfactorily   full, 
and  the  latter  bristles  with  facts  novel 
and     important.       This     Atlantic     coast 
seems  at  last  to  have  jostled  itself  polit- 
ically into  some  sort  of  settled  condition, 
so  that  the   various   European    govern- 
ments which  have  possessed  themselves 
of  pieces  of  coast  and  spaces  of  hinter- 
land    have     pretty    well     agreed     upon 
boundaries   and   have   gone   to   work   to 
cultivate    their    fields.      Railroads    and 
steam  river  transportation  have  replaced 
the    old    carrier    system    with    startling 
quickness,  and  a  greater  civilization  and 
commerce  than  most   of   us   imagine   is 
flourishing  along  the  old  "Slave  Coast." 
A  special  chapter  is  given  to  the  negro 
peoples,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a 
consideration  of  the  political  relations  of 
the   outer  world,   and   especially   of   the 
United  States,  toward  this  speedily  devel- 
oping continent,  and  a  forecast  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  course  of  its  evolution. 
The  author  is  sure  it  is  to  be  a  "white 
man's  Africa,"  and  is  optimistic. 

1Africa  of  Today.    By  Joseph  King  Goodrich.    i2mo, 
314  pages,  illustrated.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg.    $1.50. 
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Professor  Goodrich  seems  to  have 
written  from  full  information,  altho  he 
confesses  he  has  not  been  there;  and  in- 
spires confidence  in  his  general  accuracy. 
The  book  seems  well  adapted  for  school 
libraries,  but  will  be  particularly  welcome 
to  any  business  man  interested  in  African 
trading  or  investment,  or  to1  the  sports- 
man or  traveler  who  proposes  to  visit 
that  ever-fascinating  part  of  the  globe. 

On  one  topic,  however,  and  that  one  in 
which  Africa  has  been  most  conspicuous 
of  late,  if  not  always,  Professor  Good- 
rich's book  is  silent — the  topic,  namely, 
of  natural  history,  especially  as  to  game. 
Those  who  miss  this  information  may 
find  the  matter  fully  and  admirably  cov- 
ered in  Major  J.  Stephenson-Hamilton's 
Animal  Life  in  Africa2.  This  is  alto- 
gether the  most  comprehensive  popular 
account  of  African  vertebrate  zoology 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  It 
includes  the  whole  continent  south  of  the 
Sahara  (the  desert  and  Mediterranean- 
border  fauna  are  really  European),  but 
is  fullest  for  the  natural  history  of  the 
southeastern  plains.  Naturally,  the 
broadest  treatment  is  given  to  those  ani- 
mals interesting  to  the  sportsman  and 
settler — the  big  game ;  but  fair  space  is 
accorded  to  the  birds,  reptiles  and  fresh- 
water fishes.  The  information  is  authori- 
tative, admirably  exprest  and  readable ; 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  many  capitally 
reproduced  photographs  of  wild  animals 
and  of  hunting  scenes.  A  chapter  is  ap- 
pended of  detailed  advice  to  hunters  or 
settlers  intending  to  go  to  Africa,  with  a 
digest  of  game  laws,  etc. 

The  third  volume  of  this  trio  would 
certainly  stand  first  in  the  estimation  of 
most  readers  for  interest  and  perhaps  for 
value,  since  it  exhibits  the  human  phase 
of  Africa,  as  the  European  feels  it.  A 
Resident's  Wife  in  Nigeria*  is  an  Eng- 

2Animal  Life  in  Africa.  By  Maior  S+cvensnn- 
Hamilton.  With  a  Foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
8vo,  536  pages,  illustrated.  New  York:  E.  P.  Duttorr 
&  Co.     $5. 

3A  Resident's  Wife  in  Nigeria.  By  Constance 
Larymore.  Second  Edition,  revised,  i2mo,  296  pages, 
illustrated.     New  ^nxk\  E.   P.  Piatton  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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lishwoman's  account  of  her  sojourning 
and  travels  in  the  interior  of  that  West 
Coast  province,  where  her  husband  was 
a  magistrate,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of 
the  tea-and-toast  order.  Constance  Lary- 
more,  the  writer,  is  evidently  a  wise, 
capable  and  cheery  woman,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  wise  and  cheery  book,  without  a 
needless  paragraph  or  a  dull  one.  This 
is  higher  praise  than  it  looks.  It  was  a 
rough  life,  at  any  rate  at  first,  and  ad- 
ventures and  hardships  were  incessant 
and  sudden;  but  each  was  taken  with 
courage  and  humor,  and  is  sketched  upon 
a  background  which  exhibits — aided  by 
a  map — the  Nigerian  land  and  people  in 
clearest  light.  Incidentally  one  sees  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  trained 
British  agents  in  such  frontiers  maintain 
order  and  educate  the  natives  in  respect 
for  law  and  industry.  It  is  plain  that  in 
this  function  Mrs.  Larymore  took  a  very 
important  if  informal  part,  altho  she 
would  have  you  think  that  she  was  en- 
tirely concerned  with  her  often  sadly 
interrupted  housekeeping  and  in  her 
plants,  butterflies  and  pets. 

Tales  of  Towered  Cities 

When  books  were  few,  men  and  wo- 
men were  contented  with  the  simple 
pleasures  of  country  life.  But  the  spread 
of  reading  changed  all  that.  Men  with 
burning  words  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  toiler  on  the  land,  filling  his  mind 
with  dreams  of  towered  cities  and  their 
pleasures.  The  farmer  threw  down  his 
hoe,  and  in  the  riding  clouds  beheld  the 
palaces  of  men.  Across  the  quiet  pas- 
tures there  crept  the  insidious  cry  of  busy 
cities,  calling  with  voice  that  brooked  no 
denial.  At  evening  in  the  inglenook  the 
farmer  boy  spelled  out  the  magic  mes- 
sage of  the  printed  book  bidding  him  go 
up  to  the  Town — the  cruel,  maddening 
Town.  And  today  it  is  the  same — be  we 
country  dweller  or  city  dweller.  We 
teach  ourselves  to  believe  that  life  alone 
is  pulsing  in  those  busy  streets  where  we 
in  fancy  follow  the  characters  of  our 
books. 

Here,  then,  is  store  of  city  reading  for 
us. 

A  whistling  woman  for  the  town,  a 
crowing  hen  for  the  country.  And  both 
out  of  place  in  nature,  say  the  wiseacres. 


Mr.  Robert  Halifax,  however,  invests  the 
heroine  of  his  A  Whistling  Woman1 
with  virtues  that  delight  and  have  re- 
ward. She  is  a  hard-working  little  Lon- 
don girl,  whose  lover,  a  clerk,  cannot  see 
marriage  on  his'  salary  of  a  pound  a  week. 
She,  by  her  stronger  nature,  keeps  him 
by  her  side.  The  suburban  life  of  subur- 
ban people  is  told  in  a  suburban  style, 
plainly  and  crudely,  sparing  nothing  in 
the  way  of  drab  effects,  but  lightened  by 
flashes  of  epigrammatic  humor.  There 
is  little  or  no  plot,  but  the  characters  are 
full  of  charm  and  pathos.  It  is  a  slice  of 
life  in  which  the  plums  of  characteriza- 
tion are  many.  The  girl's  mother,  enact- 
ing the  comedy  of  an  invalid,  with  a  crav- 
ing for  predigested  foods ;  the  barroom 
bully  and  orator  Casswade,  with  his  de- 
pendent Martha ;  the  little  Sunday  school 
teacher,  with  her  secret  love  for  the  cler- 
gyman ;  the  bookmaker  barber :  they  are 
all  vivid  notes  in  this  picture  of  Barking 
Town. 

Lucille  Baldwin  van  Slyke  has  written 
one  of  the  most  charming  collections  of 
stories  of  city  dwellers  that  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  Her  Eve's  Other 
Children2  are  the  Syrians  in  Brooklyn, 
tho  we  do  make  the  acquaintance  of 
those  aliens,  Tommee-oo-Breen  and  Ger- 
aldine,  the  Dutch  baker  lady's  daughter. 
But  our  interest  centers  chiefly  in  Nazi- 
leh,  daughter  of  the  East ;  her  mother, 
Leila,  and  that  wonderful  baby,  Antar ; 
and  the  quaint  "Ameercan  En'leesh," 
shimmering  with  Oriental  imagery  and 
poetry,  is  a  fascinating  accompaniment. 
There  are  laughter  and  tears  in  those 
tales  of  the  meeting  of  East  and  West. 
Sometimes  we  do  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry  when  we  read  how  Nazi- 
leh  sought  the  "magic  mare"  to  save  the 
baby  Antar  from  the  bogey  "fresh-air 
fun'";  how  she  sold  her  "mashallah" 
beads  that  ward  off  the  evil  eye  to  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  Antar's  first  tooth  ; 
how  Nejeez  Baddour,  with  the  gift  of 
tongues,  found  the  thing  called  Play.  Tt 
is  a  book  to  read  more  than  once,  for  it  is 
born  of  the  heart,  not  the  head. 

Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  apparently 
left     several     unpublished     works.      We 

lA  Whistling  Woman.     Bv  Robert  Halifax.      N. 
York:    F.   A.   Stokes  Co.     $1.25- 

2Eve's   Other  Children,      fix   Lucille   Baldwin    Va 
Slyke.     New  York:   F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1. 
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wonder  if  they  had  not  better  been  left 
in  the  desk,  for  a  more  unpleasant  book 
of  repulsive  people  we  have  seldom  read 
than  The  Price  She  Paid.3  New  York 
in  this  book  smells  unclean,  a  city  of 
men  with  "watering  lips  of  desire" — a 
phrase  we  borrow  from  the  author.  The 
story  told  is  that  of  a  girl  who  makes  a 
loveless  marriage  with  a  physically  odi- 
ous wealthy  man,  leaves  him,  and  strug- 
gles to  achieve  distinction  as  a  singer. 
She  is  assisted  by  two  men,  one  giving 
her  money,  the  other  good  advice,  and 
there  is  not  an  ounce  of  humanity  in 
either  of  them.  There  is  the  same  shal- 
low psychology,  the  same  lack  of  dis- 
crimination, the  same  bad  taste,  which 
characterize  the  author's  most  popular 
works. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  an  unassuming  story  by  Edward 
Marshall,  which,  with  no  pretension  to 
style,  no  dabbling  in  problems,  yet  has 
more  human  nature  in  it  than  half  a 
dozen  heavier  novels.  Bat*  is  an  idyllic 
story  of  a  young  architect's  love  for  the 
granddaughter  of  a  New  York  boarding- 
house  keeper.  When  the  grandmother 
dies  he  finds  himself  appointed  guardian 
of  the  girl,  and  his  manlike  blundering 
and  self-sufficiency  lead  him  to  cause  his 
ward  a  good  many  heartbreaks  before  he 
sees  things  clearly.  There  are  several 
other  characters  whose  portrayal  reveals 
powers  of  close  observation.  Decidedly 
a  pleasant  story  without  banal  sentimen- 
tality. 

Chicago,  Detective  Burns  and  Peggy, 
little  mother  of  waifs  and  proprietor  of  a 
news  stand,  are  woven  into  the  woof  of 
The  Penny  Philanthropist-,5  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  Irish  Peggy  is  the  philanthro- 
pist, giving  her  penny  a  day  in  charity, 
and  devoting  herself  to  helping  others. 
Among  those  whom  she  aids  is  a  young 
man,  who  gets  entangled  in  a  dynamite 
plot  against  a  millionaire.  Peggy  is  able 
to  save  him  and  to  have  that  romance 
which  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  her. 
This  is  a  good  little  story  with  a  moral 
that  is  not  too  preachy,  and  should  sell 
well  at  Christmas  time. 

3The  Price  She  Paid.  By  David  Graham  Phillips. 
New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.     $1.30. 

4Bat.  By  Edward  Marshall.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.     $1. 

5The  Penny  Philanthropist.  By  Clara  E.  Laugh- 
lin     New  York:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.     $1. 


The   Supreme   Court  and   the    Constitution. 

By  Charles  A.  Beard.     New  York:     The 
Macmillan  Co.    $1. 

Professor  Beard  has  given  us  the  fruits 
of  a  careful  investigation  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  "makers  of  the 
Constitution"  intended  the  Supreme 
Court  to  possess  the  power  of  nullifying 
acts  of  Congress  by  declaring  them  un- 
constitutional. He  has  discovered  that  in 
one  way  or  another  twenty-five  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  includ- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  the  leaders,  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  principle  of  ju- 
dicial control  of  legislation  or  at  least 
regarded  it  as  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  the  other  side  but  five  mem- 
bers can  be  quoted.  Having  thus  estab- 
lished his  thesis  by  direct  evidence,  Pro- 
fessor Beard  analyzes  the  general  nature 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  class  of  men 
who  framed  it,  and  finds  that,  next  to  es- 
tablishing a  strong  central  government, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  convention  was  to 
protect  property  rights,  endangered  by 
radical  legislatures  in  many  of  the  lately 
freed  colonies.  His  conclusion  is  not  that 
the  judiciary  should  retain  thruout  the 
future  the  powers  first  exercised  under 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  but  that  the  op- 
ponents of  these  powers  "cannot  rest 
their  case  on  the  intent  of  the  eighteenth 
century  statesmen  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution." For  a  brief  and  quite  inter- 
personal piece  of  historical  research  the 
book  is  eminently  readable  and  should 
find  a  wider  audience  than  that  of  law- 
yers and  historians  alone. 

The  Port  of  Hamburg.  By  Edwin  J.  Clapp. 
Pp.  xiii,  220.  New  Haven :  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.      $1.50. 

Next  to  London,  Hamburg  is  the  chief 
center  of  sea-borne  commerce  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Clapp  discusses  all  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  such 
as  port  facilities,  oversea  lines,  ship- 
builders and  merchants,  and  the  water- 
ways and  railways  which  have  tapped 
the  hinterland.  Numerous  photographs 
and  maps  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  text.  Mr.  Clapp  has  written  with  a 
purpose.  He  believes  that  Hamburg  of- 
fers to  Americans  important  lessons, 
both  as  to  the  modernizing  of  ocean  and 
lake  terminals  and  as  to  the  develop- 
ment, in  connection  with  them,  of  river 
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transportation.  "The  equipment  of  the 
port  and  the  use  of  that  equipment  have 
been  made  in  circumstances  similar  to 
our  own.  Therefore  a  study  of  the  port 
of  Hamburg-  has  more  than  the  theoreti- 
cal interest  which  attaches  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  any  perfect 
thing."  No  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
the  lessons  to  American  conditions ;  but 
such  a  careful  investigation  is  bound  to 
have  influence  whenever  the  time  comes 
for  formulating  a  program.  If  Ham- 
burg may  be  called  "a  perfect  thing,"  its 
high  efficiency  is  due  not  only  to  natural 
advantages  and  the  intensity  of  competi- 
tion between  the  five  great  ports  which 
strive  for  the  central  European  trade, 
but  also  to  the  energy  which  Germans 
are  manifesting  in  every  branch  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life.  The  history 
of  Hamburg  is  significant  of  the  inevita- 
ble expansion  of  German  commerce  at 
the  expense  of  the  English.  For  very 
good  reasons  Napoleon  called  Hamburg 
"that  English  city"  ;  as  late  as  1869,  six- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  registered  tonnage 
came  from  England,  transshipment  tak- 
ing place    at    London.      But    today  the 


'ACCORDING  TO  THE  NEWSPAPERS  HER  EN- 
GAGEMENT TO  SIR  CHARLES  WAS  EXPECTED" 
One  of  C.   I).  Gibson's  illustrations  for  Mr.  Chambers's 

new   novel 


English  middlemen  have  been  largely 
thrown  off ;  direct  lines  ply  over  all  the 
seven  seas.  Of  course,  various  influ- 
ences have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
change  and  the  consequent  stimulation 
of  German  industry;  and  in  describing 
them  Mr.  Clapp  has  presented  an  in- 
forming study  of  the  means  by  which 
the  empire  has  achieved  its  economic 
eminence. 

The  Streets  of  Ascalon.  By  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     $1.40. 

Mr.  Chambers  calls  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  New  York  society  for  the  pres- 
ent year  The  Streets  of  Ascalon,  and  it 
is  much  above  his  average  work.  He 
takes  a  clear-eyed  boy,  just  out  of  col- 
lege, and  finds  it  unwholesome  for  him 
to  become  a  boudoir  pet,  "always  in  some 
fat  woman's  opera  box  or  in  some  fat 
man's  yacht  or  coach,"  just  because  he 
is  so  delectable  a  companion  with  his 
sunny  nature,  good  heart,  and  a  genius 
for  friendship.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Chambers  furnishes  his  hero  with  a  few 
thoroly  nice  friends,  as  well  as  many  un- 
worthy ones.  A  young  widow,  who  had 
been  disillusionized  by  two  years  of  a 
most  unhappy  marriage,  is  the  means  of 
awakening  him  to  his  better  and  more 
ambitious  self.  Other  characters  crowd 
the  pages  and  we  get  the  sense  of  rush 
and  hurry  and  of  futile  activity  charac- 
teristic of  the  moving  multitude  in  the 
streets  of  a  modern  Philistine  city. 

Literary  Notes 

....There  is  nothing  new  in  The  \/oice  of 
the  Garden  by  George  W.  Cable  (Lane;  $1). 
It  is  a  collection  of  about  250  of  the  world's 
choicest  bits  of  verse  and  lyrical  prose  dealing 
with  "the  place  of  spiritual  repose." 

....Another  book  for  the  "tired  business 
man,"  that  is.  if  he  is  interested  in  raising 
poultry.  C.  S.  Valentine  devotes  over  400 
pages  to  the  subject.  If  commuters  follow  the 
scientific  methods  they  will  not  miss  the  6:37. 
The  Beginner  in  Poultry   (Macmillan  ;  $1.50). 

....Every  one  has  always  known  how  to 
play  "blindman's  bull."  Mary  Woodhou^' 
gives  the  rules  if  you  have  forgotten  them 
Drcni'ing-Room  Games  and  Amusements  may 
be  of  some  help  to  a  hostess,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  games  are  not  already  indelibly  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  every  child.      (Duttoti;  50  cent--.) 
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...  .A  pageant  of  Pocahontas  by  Marget  Ull- 
man  is  published  by  the  Poet  Lore  Company, 
Boston.  The  ten  characters  are  differentiated 
by  the  use  of  blank  verse  of  varying  meters 
which  reads  well,  but  we  should  reserve  our 
opinion  as  to  its  practicability  as  a  play  until 
we  have  seen  it  staged. 

....One  chapter,  "The  Anatomy  of  the 
Foot,"  lifts  William  H.  Dooley's  A  Manual  of 
Shoemaking  out  of  the  class  of  most  trade 
textbooks.  The  information  contained  in  the 
other  chapters  could  be  gained,  by  any  intelli- 
gent laborer,  in  six  months'  factory  experi- 
ence. The  book,  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  ($1.50),  will  be  of  interest  to  traveling 
salesmen  who  want  information  concerning  the 
preparation  of  their  goods. 

...  .In  Famous  Houses  and  Literary  Shrines 
of  London  A.  St.  John  Adcock  writes  of  the 
lodgings  and  mansions  of  the  poets,  essayists, 
painters  and  novelists  of  two  centuries;  also 
of  Shakespeare's  London.  The  American  vis- 
itor to  London  will  find  this  a  pleasantly  ram- 
bling volume,  full  of  suggestions ;  and  it  is 
equally  a  book  for  the  library.  There  are 
sixteen  portraits  and  seventeen  illustrations  in 
line  by  Frederich  Adcock.  (Button;  pp.  356; 
$2.50.) 


Wills  CorrseJ/ouu 
%uss£ll  Smear 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  FREDERICK  ADCOCK 

From    A.     St.    John    Adcock's    "Famous    Houses    an<i 
Literary   Shrines  of   London"    (Dutton) 


....Mr.  Mitchell  Kennerley's  bookshop  in 
Twenty-ninth  street,  just  east  of  Fifth  avenue, 
has  been  taken  over  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Vaughan 
and  L.  J.  Gomme,  who  plan  to  add  to  its  of- 
ferings French  books  and  old  and  rare  books. 
"The  Little  Book-Shop  Around  the  Corner" 
is  known  to  discriminating  New  Yorkers  as 
one  of  the  few  places  where  something  like 
the  old-world  spirit  of  the  trade  persists ; 
where  the  bibliophile  is  sure  of  finding  good 
browsing,  good  service,  and,  as  often  as  not, 
a  good  look  at  a  good  minor  poet  or  two. 

....A  more  optimistic  view  of  conditions 
and  life  in  American  colleges  than  has  been 
common  of  late  is  given  by  Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper  in  Why  Go  To  College?  (Century; 
$1.50).  We  should  not  recognize  them  as  the 
same  institutions  so  harshly  condemned  by  the 
late  Mr.  Crane,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Cooper  finds 
the  average  undergraduate  deeply  religious, 
far  more  temperate  than  his  predecessors  and 
not  too  much  given  to  athletics.  Yet  he  sug- 
gests some  deficiencies  in  our  system,  particu- 
larly the  need  of  great  teachers  and  inspiring 
personalities  in  the  faculty.  The  volume  is 
attractively  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
etchings. 

....A  Half  Century  Among  the  Siamese 
and  the  Lao.  By  Dr  Daniel  McGilvary.  With 
illustrations.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  $2.  This  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  contains  Dr.  McGilvary's  life  as  a  mis- 
sionary for  half  a  century  in  the  "land  of 
white  elephants."  The  author  tells  of  his  self- 
sacrifice  and  strenuous  service  in  saving  the 
natives  from  such  powers  of  darkness  as 
witchcraft,  fever  and  famine  by  introducing 
quinine  and  vaccination  among  the  people  af- 
flicted by  malaria  and  smallpox.  Besides  this, 
he  founded  educational  institutions  for  little 
Siamese  boys  and  gins.  Dr.  McGilvary  un- 
derstands the  Siamese  and  the  Lao  thru  and 
thru,  and  his  book  records  the  true  character 
of  the  people. 

....  The  Birds  of  God,  by  Theron  Brown. 
Decorated  cloth,  i2mo,  318  pages,  colored  il- 
lustrations. Boston :  American  Humane  Edu- 
cation Society.  $1.  Here  is  what  its  compiler 
styles  "a  portfolio  of  anecdotes"  showing  "par- 
allels of  man  in  the  feathered  creation."  He 
confesses  that  he  does  not  know  whether  his 
anecdotes  are  true  ot  not,  bur  declares  that 
this  does  not  much  matter  anyway — what  he 
cares  for  is  the  "lesson."  The  stories  are,  in 
fact,  merely  a  lot  of  unverified  clippings  from 
Sunday  school  journals  and  newspaper  cor- 
ners, nine-tenths  of  them  absurdly  erroneous 
in  fact  and  foolish  in  sentiment,  and  the 
other  tenth  doubtful  or  badly  exprest.  Yet 
this  mess  is  offered  as  "materials"  for  teach- 
ers and  preachers,   who  are   expected   to  base 
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messages  alleged  to  be  of  divine  truth  upon 
tales  about  birds  (no  more  peculiarly  God's 
creatures,  by  the  way,  than  spiders  or  croco- 
diles) which  the  smallest  critical  intelligence 
would  reject 

.  ..  .From  Paris  comes  the  second  volume  of 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere's  Histoire  de  la  Litera- 
ture Franqaise  Classique,  treating  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  (Ch.  Delagrave ;  pp.  652;  7 
francs  50).  The  first  volume — De  Marot  a 
Montaigne — appeared  several  years  ago :  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  great  critic.  Now,  the 
seventeenth  century  was,  peculiarly,  Brune- 
tiere's own ;  and  tho  his  history  of  its  lit- 
erature was  left  uncompleted,  we  are  glad  that 
one  of  his  pupils,  M.  Cherel,  has,  from  Bru- 
netiere's outlines,  and  from  the  notes  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Eeole  normale  superieure,  pre- 
pared what  is  (in  M.  Doumic's  words)  a  work 
that  contains  all  the  materials,  at  least,  and 
faithfully  reproduces  the  general  lines  of  the 
monument  which  the  master  planned.  At 
least  one  more  volume  is  projected  by  the 
publishers. 

...  .It  is  a  tragedy  of  letters  that  Brunetiere 
did  not  live  to  execute  for  himself  the  work 
in  which  his  friends  and  pupils  have  collabo- 
rated in  this  Dix-Septieme  Siccle.  Here  he 
found  that  principle  of  authority  which,  in  his 
philosophy,  was  the  essential ;  here  he  found 
his  own  style.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
work  performed  under  the  conditions  of  the 
one  before  us  should  have  proved  so  excellent 
as  is  this :  which  bears  witness  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  Brunetiere  the  teacher.  The  method 
applied  to  the  century  of  Louis  XIV  is  pre- 
cisely that  used  by  the  "naturalistic"  critic  in 
other  fields.  Evolution — objectivity — erudi- 
tion :  here  are  the  key  words.  It  is  Pascal 
whom  Brunetiere  considers  the  greatest  sev- 
enteenth century  name — tho  Racine  is  of 
course  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  all  the 
writers  of  his  century.  Why  is  this  volume 
not  indexed  ?  Doubtless  we  must  await  the 
final  volume  of  the  work  for  that  essential 
convenience. 

....Brunetiere  is  himself  the  subject  of  a 
telling  paragraph  in  Georges  Pellisier's  new- 
essay  in  criticism,  Le  Realisme  du  Romantisme 
(Paris:  Hachette ;  3  francs  50).  "After 
Taine,"  writes  M.  Pellisier, 

"Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  anxious  to  apply  a  method 
in  accord  with  recent  progress  in  the  natural  sciences, 
wished  to  be  a  disciple  of  Darwin  and  Hacckel.  How- 
ever, by  the  characteristic  traits  of  his  mind  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  Taine;  he,  too.  is  a 
doctrinaire.  Besides,  when  he  set  up  his  evolutionary 
method,  his  doctrine  was  already  long  established; 
assuredly  it  is  rooted  in  reason  (being  essentially 
classical):  reason  that  is  universal  and  eternal.  .  .  . 
His  method  is  not  itself  'realistic'  .  .  .  From  the 
moment  he  practises  it,  ...  it  leads  toward  ab- 
straction" 


Pebbles 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  to  see  while  I  am 
in  Europe."  "And  that  is?"  "The  Hungarian 
goulash  in  session." — Washington  Herald. 

Some  people  gaze 

On  pretty  view, 
And  then  exclaim : 

"How  'pictures-que' !" 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

Iowa  Tenn.  to  my  Cousin  Cal. 

I'll  Pa.  it  as  soon  as  I  Kan. 
Del.  Johnsing   (Col.)    I  owe  for  the  Wash. 

And  Mo.  to  the  cook,  Miss.  Anne ! 

Ohio  high  do  the  prices  fly ! 

And  interest  has  Ariz. 
And  I  can't  be  Ga.  for  the  bills  I  must  Pa. 

O.  La.  but  'tis  sad,  I  Wis. ! 

If  I  could  find  a  man  I  could  Conn. 

I'd  Pa.  the  family  Md., 
But  I've  tried  the  loan  agents  o'er  and  Ore. 

And  I  meet  with  a  cold  N.  C. 

O.  Iowa  Tenn.  that  I  never  Kan.  Pa., 

And  the  V  a.  friend  wants  must  go  by; 
I'll   never   Mo.    Pa.    the   Maine   Mass.    of   my 
debts, 
But  Ala.  man  Kan.  do  is  (t)R.  I.! 

— Lip  pine ott. 

Sir — Why  not  use  your  valuable  Finial  of 
Public  Utility  to  put  third  party  applicants 
thru  their  entrance  exams?     As,  for  instance: 

(a)  Define  the  irritative  and  neverendum. 

(b)  Do  you  believe  in  direct  primaries,  or 
do  you  think  the  women  should  propose? 

(c)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Re- 
publican ? 

(d)  Do  you  prefer  Theodore  Roosevelt  or 
moving  pictures? 

£e)  Which  is  the  harder  on  the  eyes? 

(f)  Who  would  you  rather  be:  1.  If  you 
were  President  Taft?  2.  It  the  high  cost  of 
living  would  let  you? 

(g)  Suppose  you  were  putting  on  your 
shoes,  and  you  got  one  foot  up  and  found  you 
had  the  wrong  shoe  for  it,  would  you  put  up 
the  other  foot?  Or  reach  the  other  shoe?  Or 
both  ? 

This  last  is  a  Munsterberg  test  for  political 
defectives.  The  answer  indicates  the  degree 
of  the  applicant's  progressivism.  Try  it  your- 
self.— New  York  Mail. 

Heeatsasthoeachminutewerehislast, 

Hegulpshiscoffeebeansandpie. 
Inf  ran  tichastetocatchhi  strain, 

Heboltshisfoodbotlnvetanddry. 

Hegrabsasandwiclimadeofhalfcookedhani 

I  lisw allow sbeerallfrothandbubble, 
And  then  he  wonders  how,  in  after  years. 
He 

ever 

had 

contracted 

stomach 

trouble. 
— Satire. 
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Indian  Summer 

Indian  summer  used  to  be  an  after- 
thought, a  little  kodak  glimpse  of  June ; 
it  is  now  a  compensation  for  the  genu- 
ine summer.  April  has  a  habit  of  im- 
pinging on  May,  and  frequently  on 
June,  leaving  July  and  August  doubly 
hot,  as  if  they  were  doubled  over  on 
each  other.  September  and  October  are 
the  only  really  comfortable  parts  of  the 
year,  and  they  are  not  unf retted  by 
frosts.  Indeed  Indian  summer  has  be- 
come a  necessity,  a  compensation  for 
the  June  which  used  to  be.  Crowded 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  year  it  is 
dropped  into  November. 

If  one  could  only  know  just  when 
Indian  summer  is  come,  it  should  be- 
come a  national  jubilee ;  a  two  weeks' 
festival,  and  Thanksgiving  Day  might 
be  placed  just  at  the  end  of  it.  But  it 
has  a  habit  of  coming  when  it  pleases, 
and  lasting,  one  never  knows  just  how 
long. 

Indian  summer  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
a  lot  of  corn  to  husk,  and  some  of  the 
best  apples  still  hanging  on  the  trees. 
We  will  leave  the  Winesaps  and  Seek- 
no-furthers,   until   the   last,   and  that   is 


to  make  sure  that  the  flavor  has  got  into 
them.  That  is  the  trick  with  some 
apples,  that  they  are  picked  too  early 
and  have  not  quite  enough  sunshine  in 
them.  Wait  for  these  Indian  summer 
days,  about  the  first  of  November,  and 
the  work  will  be  done;  but  do  not  wait 
for  the  very  last  day. 

For  sure  as  the  zodiac  there  will  be  a 
sudden  snap-off,  and  it  will  come  after 
a  luscious  day,  where  there  have  been 
belated  sweet  peas  in  blossom  and 
string-beans  for  dinner.  The  cars  that 
roll  in  from  the  west  will  have  snow  on 
the  roofs,  and  the  black  sky  will  spread 
over  from  the  north  and  a  howl  will 
rend  the  peace,  for  winter  is  coming. 

If  you  have  a  little  forethought  to 
throw  down  a  few  poles  of  beans  in 
October,  and  to  cover  a  plat  of  nastur- 
tiums, you  can  have  fresh  flowers  and 
fresh  vegetables,  and  so  the  summer 
conceit  will  be  complete.  Kick  aside  the 
grass  under  your  Seckel  trees,  and  you 
will  find  enough  of  the  delicious  little 
pears  to  fill  your  pockets.  Grand  Duke 
plums  are  still  purpling  on  the  limbs,  and 
as  rich  as  the  Fellenburgs  of  October. 
Possibly  a  few  belated  strawberries  can 
be  found  in  the  garden  rows. 

Do  not  fail  to  get  into  the  beechwoods 
just  now  for  an  afternoon,  if  indeed  a 
few  beech  trees  still  remain  near  you, 
and  smell  the  wonderful  brown  leaves. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  yet  too  old  to  enjoy 
picking  up  beechnuts  while  the  squirrels 
scold  and  would  drive  you  away.  The 
editor  prefers  to  kick  his  feet  thru  the 
dry  leaves,  or  throw  himself  into  a  pile 
on  the  bank  of  a  brook. 

Ah,  that  dear  old  brook ;  it  has  been 
going  on  in  this  way  ever  since  we  were 
boys  and  girls  that  jumped  over  it  when 
we  went  blackberrying.  It  still  has  the 
same  pleasant  ways  of  laughing  and 
gurgling  and  carrying  leaves  down  from 
the  wood  lot  into  the  meadows.  Where 
did  it  get  its  water ;  where  did  it  learn 
its  songs ;  and  when  will  it  ever  get  tired 
enough  to  stop  ?  What  a  blessed  thing  it 
is  that  Nature  never  gets  tired.  It  has 
gone  thru  the  same  old  round — a  moving 
picture  show — these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  will  go  on  much  the 
same  after  we  are  gone.  But  the  won- 
der of  it  is  the  variety  she  manages  to 
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work  in  year  by  year.  Dear  old  folk! 
she  seems  to  be  saying;  my  sixty  and 
seventy  year  old  children!  I  have  you 
always  in  mind.  I  never  made  two 
Indian  summers  alike.  There  is  always 
the  unexpected,  and  I  do  not  forget  that, 
as  you  get  older,  you  will  want  all  the 
more  "something  else." 

It  is  this  craving  for  change  that  fits 
us  so  well  to  the  world  we  occupy.  The 
father  comes  in  saying,  "The  Burgamot 
pears  lack  flavor  this  year,  mother,"  and 
she  answers,  "We  should  have  thinned 
them  when  Jialf  grown."  "To  be  sure, 
little  mother,  and  next  time  we  will  not 
forget."  Now  with  bags  over  our  shoul- 
ders we  search  for  butternuts ;  but  the 
squirrels  laugh  at  us,  from  their  holes 
half  way  up  the  trees.  Yes,  yes,  there 
are  no  butternuts  this  year.  That  is  why 
they  will  be  so  good  next  year.  That  is 
the  way  of  it.  Nature  knows  how  to 
manage  it,  and  while  she  gives  us 
enough,  she  never  gives  us  the  same 
basketful. 

There  is  nothing  like  it,  this  Indian 
summer.  It  is  all  other  good  times 
crowded  into  one.  It  is  not  exactly 
May,  for  May  was  all  going  ahead,  a 
restless  month,  of  growth,  and  then  more 
growth.  Nor  is'  it  quite  June,  when  the 
berries  and  roses  set  the  tune.  Nor  is  it 
July  and  August,  when  the  quiet  fields 
smiled  with  golden  wheat,  and  the  corn 
grew  all  night  for  fear  it  would  not  be 
ripe  in  time.  The  hard  work  is  over 
with.  There  is  the  smile  of  May,  and 
the  warmth  of  June,  and  the  sweet  peace 
of  August.  Nature  moves  quietly  about 
with  a  notebook,  to  sum  it  all  up.  Wild 
grapes  hang  from  the  elms,  and  the 
buskers  have  stained  their  mouths,  while 
they  toss  the  ears  into  golden  piles. 

Oriental  Worship  of  the  Dead 

The  death  of  Mutsuhito,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  and  the  almost  divine  honors  giv- 
en him  at  his  burial,  call  attention  to  the 
nature  of  that  worship  of  ancestors,  and 
particularly  of  Confucius  among  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  Emperors  of  Japan, 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of 
Oriental  religion.  There  was  nothing 
like  it  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  while 
in  Egypt  the  worship  of  Osiris  had 
much  of  this  nature;  and  among  the  old 


Babylonians  a  great  king  was  soon  after 
his  death  given  divine  honor.  Equally 
the  designation  divus  was  given  to  de- 
ceased Roman  Emperors,  and  some  of 
them  hastened  to  anticipate  that  distinc- 
tion during  life.  It  has  been  a  serious 
question  with  the  native  Christians  of 
China  how  far  it  is  right  for  them  to 
join  in  the  required  adoration  of  the 
spirit  of  Confucius,  and  with  those  of 
Japan  as  to  the  worship  of  the  deceased 
Emperors.  Is  it  a  real  worship  of 
prayer,  such  as  should  be  given  to  God 
only,  or  is  it  such  as  Catholics  give  to 
saints,  or  is  it  only  such  as  we  ask  our 
children  to  give  when  they  salute  the 
flag?  The  services  in  honor  of  Mutsu- 
hito may  shed  some  light. 

The  Japanese  papers  give  us  the  pray- 
ers read  on  the  occasion  of  the  state 
funeral  of  the  Emperor.  We  have  al- 
ready quoted  the  dirges  sung,  and  we 
now  give  the  prayers. 

The  officer  in  general  charge  of  the 
services  offered  this  prayer,  at  least  that 
is  what  he  called  it : 

"I,  Takatsukasa  Hiromichi,  of  the  Second 
Senior  Grade,  Third  Order  of  Merit,  Chief 
Ritualist,  with  awe  and  reverence  offer  a 
prayer  in  the  presence  of  His  August  Majesty, 
the  Meiji  Tenno,  whose  mortal  remains  now 
rest  for  a  brief  space  in  this  Hall. 

"His  Majesty's  glory  shines  both  inside  and 
outside  the  realm  to  the  furthest  extremities 
of  the  globe.  His  Majesty's  people  have  en- 
joyed his  fathomless  benevolences  and  wished 
for  the  endless  continuance  of  his  reign,  but 
His  Majesty  was  suddenly  taken  by  illness  and 
ascended  to  the  Heavens,  whereupon  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  an  abyss  of 
wonderment,  sorrow  and  grief.  Especially 
great  was  the  grief  that  overwhelmed  the  Im- 
perial Palace,  where  the  mourning  continued 
day  and  night.  Deep  homage  was  paid  to  the 
late  Emperor  during  the  lying  in  state,  and 
there  being  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  the 
present  world,  on  this  very  day  the  funeral 
ceremony  has  been  performed  preparatory  to 
burying  the  remains  deep  and  secure  in  the 
adamantine  rocks  of  Momoyama  in  Fushimi, 
Yamashiro. 

"For  that  purpose  His  Imperial  Majesty 
stands  here  in  this  Ceremonial  Hall  and  per- 
sonally prays  with  offerings  of  silk  brocades 
and  food  and  sake  and  sundry  other  things. 
Let  the  spirit  of  His  departed  Majesty  hearken 
in  peace  and  gratification  to  this  prayer,  that 
His  Majesty  may  start  on  his  long  journey 
without  mishap." 

This  is  not  exactly  what  we  would  call 
a  prayer.  It  is  rather  a  historical  state- 
ment, with  the  expression  of  the  most 
profound  honor   in   which   the   late   Em- 
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peror   was   held,   and  the   hope  that  his  Sweetness   and   Light 

spirit  will  hear  and  accept  these  dutiful  .                        . 

expressions    of    respect.      Now    let    us  JT  1S  a  Sreat  satisfaction  to  recognize 

hear  the  more  important  "prayer"  of  his  efforts   to   promote   the   welfare  of   the 

son   the  new  Emperor :  men  who  o°  t^ie  ^aro  work  of  the  world, 

«t  *i     T7             tt-    w\               «.i    a    1  even  tho  those  efforts  may  seem  to  be  a 

I,  the  Emperor  Hirohito,  reverently  declare  ,       ~       ,       ir   ,           -J.    A       i     ,   ,      • 

in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  my  late  father,  sort  of  refined  selfishness  intended  to  in- 

that  since  his  accession  to  the  Heavens,  day  crease  the  efficiency  of  labor  for  the  ulti- 

and  night  I  have  had  his  gentle  features  in  mate  advantage  of  capital.     A  bright  ex- 

m11^-    n   hreriliadf  otferin£s  and  worshipped  {        f          {{               .    f        workers    is 

in  the  Death  Chamber  and  in  the  Chamber  of  v   .      ,,      ^             &       f  TT 

Lying  in  State  for  forty  days  to  no  avail,  and  seen  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  on  one 

have  now   come  to  this   place   escorting  the  sugar  plantation  at  least.     It  is  said  that 

funeral  car  previous  to  burying  the  remains  at  that    industry,    which    produces    550,000 

2J2fiyani?;   1  *.    -KK  •    4.    a       *  a  ^       11  tons  of  sugar  annually,  is  permeated  by 

When  his  late  Majesty  departed,  the  whole  -            .       °      .     .           J'        K  .        .. rf       J. 

people,  high  and  low,  prayed  to  the  Heavens  the  wise  and  humane  spirit  diffused 
and  Earth,  and  now  that  the  funeral  is  to  be  thruout  the  islands  by  the  early  mission- 
performed  the  whole  nation  is  sunk  in  deep  aries,  but  modern  scientific  social  en- 
sorrow-a  manifestation  of  the  nation's  loyal  deayor  fe  f  f rQm  b  ■  universal  even 
feeling  engendered  by  His  Majesty  s  benen-  L.  A  .  .  &  . 
cent  rule.  When  I  think  of  these  things  I  there.  Apparently  there  is^  no  reason, 
am  sunk  in  still  deeper  sorrow."  except  the  lack  of  such  a  spirit,  why  all 

There  is  in  all  this  nothing  that  we  the  sugar  plantations  should  not  be  con- 
should  call  prayer,  in  the  sense  of  peti-  ducted  on  the  lines  of  this  model  one  on 
tion  for  aid  or  comfort,  or  future  guid-  the  surf-beaten  shores  of  Oahu. 
ance  or  benefit.  But  there  is  the  men-  A  tract  of  3,000  acres,  2,500  of  it  in 
tion  of  prayers  by  the  whole  people  to  sugar  cane,  gives  ample  opportunity, 
the  Heavens  and  Earth,  following  the  among  the  six  or  seven  hundred  employ- 
Emperor's  death,  but  whether  of  adora-  ees  of  ten  different  nationalities,  to  carry 
tion  or  petition  we  are  not  told.  on   sociological    experiments    in   connec- 

It  would  seem  that  the  "worship,"  or  tion  with  the  process  of  sugar-making : 

whatever  it  might  be  called,  of  the  Jap-  the    diffusion    of    light    along   with    the 

anese  Emperor  can,  at  least  in  the  pres-  production  of  sweetness..    So  far  as  pos- 

ent  case,  be  interpreted  easily  as  having  sible,  the  laborers  are  married  when  em- 

in  it  nothing  pagan  or  inconsistent  with  ployed.     Thus,  with  about  150  Japanese 

Christian  faith.-    At  the  same  time  it  is  men  there  are   no  Japanese  women   in 

certain   that   the    revolution   of    thought  the  field.     Each  nationality  has  its  own 

which  has  taken  place  in  Japan  during  camp,   the   unmarried   men   in   barracks, 

the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  has  tended  the  married  couples  each  in  a  little  house 

to  modify   the   deification  of   Emperors  of  two  or  three  rooms,  with  ample  space 

past  and  present ;  and  the  language  of  for  a  garden,  where  the  generous  climate 

these  "prayers"  may  be  affected  by  such  gives    them    flowers    and    vegetables    in 

change.    We  do  not  see  why  the  foreign  profusion  in  return  for  modest  exertion. 

Christian   princes   and    Secretary   Knox,  Six  days   in  the  week  a  well-ordered 

who  attended  the  funeral,  could  not  have  creche    receives,    bathes    and    feeds    the 

consistently  and  worshipfully  taken  part  little  children  whose  mothers   share  the 

as   Christians   in   the   ceremonies.     This  lighter  labors  of  the  field  with  their  hus- 

is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  bands.    Well  cared  for,  the  babies,  after 

the   young   Christian   Church   in   Japan,  a  joyous  day,  return  to  their  mothers  at 

and  still  more  to  the   Christian   schools  night   to    be    welcomed    with   unfeigned 

in  China,  where  the  periodical  "worship"  happiness  after  the  hours  of  separation, 

of  Confucius  is  required.     While  this  is  For  the   older  children  there  are  excel- 

commanded,  the  teachings  of  Confucius  lent  day  schools,  best  and  most  impor- 

and   of   the   classics   generally   are   now  tant   of   all,   an   agricultural   department 

generally  dropt  in  the  schools,  and  the  where  for  the  four  morning  hours  they 

bowings  before  his  image  will  be  made  are  trained  in  such  work  as  their  parents 

more  and  more  perfunctory.     The  new  are  doing  and  which  promises  most  for 

China,  like  the  new  Japan,  will  discard  their  own   future,  an  independent  rural 

the   old   religions.     The   danger   is   that  life.      To    encourage   the   children,   they 

they  will  be  atheistic.  are  not  only  taught  the  secrets  of  raising 
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sugar  cane  and  other  growing  things,  to  ing  there  eighteen  years,  an  almost  un- 

figlit    insect    pests    and    weeds,    to   raise  heard  of  time  in  a  semi-tropical  climate, 

fowls  and  other  creatures,  but  as  fast  as  Even  more  important  is  the  harmony 

they    prove    their    efficiency    by    doing  that  exists.     That  ten  nationalities,  who 

things  well,  they  are  paid  a  small  sum  of  in  many  sections  sadly  ruffle  each  other, 

money.      This    school    is    comparatively  jealous  of  supposed  preferences,  should 

recent,  but  it  has  already  proved  that  the  live  together  in  peace  is  a  striking  fact. 

ability  to  use  the  hands  helps  to  develop  It  is  because  they  are  treated  with  equal 

the  ability  to  use  books  and  the  subjects  courtesy   and   justice.     It   is   evident  to 

connected    therewith    more    intelligently  them  that  the  manager,  while  never  los- 

and  seriously.  ing  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  con- 

For  the  girls  and  women  there  is  in-  cern    which    is    raising    sugar,    feels    an 

struction    in    branches    essentially    femi-  even     greater     responsibility      for      the 

nine — cooking,   needlework,   the  care   of  human     element     that     enters     into     its 

the  family  and  the  home.     The  men  and  manufactory.     The  manager  himself  has 

boys  have  athletic  clubs,  games,  reading  found  that  these  people  must  be  treated 

rooms  and  similar  provision   for  leisure  as  individuals.     The  mistake  is  too  often 

hours,  which  come  to  them  in  spite  of  made  of  dumping  laborers  into  a  com- 

their  constant  occupation  in  the  beautiful  mon    pot    and    expecting    good    results, 

sugarcane  fields.   .  Each  man,  he  declares,  must  be  treated 

In  case  of  sickness  there  is  an  admir-  as   an    individual,   with   absolute   justice 

ably  equipt  hospital,  with  the  best  modern  and    truth.      If    an    ignorant    workman 

appliances  and  skilled  physicians,  where  thinks  he  has  a  grievance  and  can  come 

without  money  and  without  price  the  in-  to  his  "boss,"  knowing  that  he  will  find 

jured  or  ill  workman  or  woman  may  be  a  willing  ear  to  listen  to  his  tale  of  wo, 

cared  for  wisely,  and  tenderly.    The  cost  and   that   he   will   be   kindly  and   justly 

of  all  these  things  is  large,  undoubtedly,  treated,  the  grievance  dissolves  almost  in 

but  after  all,  why  should  not  employers  the  telling.     The  man   is   suddenly  im- 

consider   that    educational   expenses    are  prest  with  the  idea  that  the  boss  looks 

as  justifiable  as  charges  for  machinery?  on  him  as  a  free  individual  and  not  as  a 

Is   moral   machinery   less  necessary  and  slave.    He  is  not  encouraged  by  any  dole 

valuable  than  that  of  steel  and  concrete?  of  false  charity;  he  is  not  encouraged  to 

Why  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  malinger,  but  he  learns  to  realize  that  if 

for  irrigation  of  the  cane  and  leave  the  he  does  his  work  well  he  is  worthy  of  his 

minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  who  do  the  hire,  and  that  something  besides  money 

work  as  barren  and  dry  as  the  unwa-  is  included  in  his  "hire" ;  a  chance  to  be 

tered  volcanic  soil?    These  are  the  ques-  a  man  as  well  as  a  "hand." 

tions  that  the  sugar  planters  themselves  The    religious    life    of    this    complex 

are  beginning  to  ask.     It  seems  a  good  community  is  not  neglected.    A  Buddhist 

omen   to  those  who   still   remember  the  temple,  furnished  complete  from  Japan, 

old  sugar  plantation  days  of  the  South,  a    Roman    Catholic,  chapel    and    a   little 

and  the  time  when  the  chief  beauty  of  Protestant  meeting  house,  minister  to  the 

the   waving   cane   brakes   was   that   they  different  races  and  creeds,  thru  the  aid 

afforded  such  safe  hiding  places  for  the  of    sympathetic    priests    and    clergymen, 

harassed  slaves.     Compare  their  chances  the  results  of  which  must  be  helpful, 

for  life  and   freedom  with  those  of  the  As  for  the  agricultural  school,  it  will 

worker  in  Oahu !  take   some  years  yet  to   demonstrate  its 

What  is  the  result  thus  far  of  this  one  full    value,    but    already    it    is    easy    to 

experiment?     Tn  the  first  place,  there  is  prophesy  that  five  years  hence  the  boys 

more  continuity  of  service — hence  more  and    girls    now    attending    it    will    have 

efficiency.     The  man  who  has  his  family,  proved  that   in  learning  how  to  till  the 

liis   little  home,   his   bit   of  ground,   the  soil  they  have  acquired  an  education  that 

chance   for  his   children   to  learn   some-  "stimulates    the    imagination,    trains    the 

tiling  useful,  is  far  less  restless  than  the  hand  and  eye,  increases  self-respect  and 

ordinary    laborer.       On    this    particular  enhances  the  market  value  nf  their  own 

plantation  are  men  who  have  been  work-  labor." 
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The  Way  of  Syndicalism 

We  have  in  a  previous  issue  described 
the  principles  of  Syndicalism  as  it  is  pro- 
claimed ;  we  propose  here  to  give  briefly 
,its  theory  and  practice  in  this  country  as 
we  learn  it  from  its  unabashed  teachers. 
We  depend  on  "Syndicalism,"  a  lurid  red 
pamphlet  by  Earl  C.  Ford  and  William 
Z.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Syndicalist 
League  of  North  America,  and  the  Inter- 
nationalist Socialist  Revierv,  which  rep- 
resents the  International  Workers  of  the 
World,  known  as  I.  W.  W.,  who  are 
frankly  Syndicalists,  and  who  have  made 
the  late  trouble  in  Lawrence,  led  by  Mr. 
Haywood.  We  notice  that  the  cover  of 
this  review  is  of  pure,  innocent  white  ex- 
cept as  Candidate  Debs's  face  fills  it, 
while  the  new  Catholic  anti-socialist  mag- 
azine, The  Common  Cause,  is  of  the  most 
blazing  Anarchist  red.  We  give  quota- 
tions from  "Syndicalism."  This  of 
scabs : 

"A  poverty-stricken  workingman,  in  his  pre- 
dicament, can  do  anything  save  scab.  He  may 
beg,  borrow,  steal,  starve,  or  commit  suicide, 
and  still  retain  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow  workers ;  biit  let  him  take  the  place 
of  a  striker  and  he  immediately  outlaws,  him- 
self. He  becomes  so  much  vermin,  to  be 
ruthlessly  exterminated." 

That  means  murder.  We  are  told  ap- 
provingly of  the  French  Syndicalists : 
"They  literally  hunt  scabs  as  they  do  wild 
animals."  Compared  with  this  Syndical- 
ism's other  weapon,  sabotage,  is  inno- 
cent, but  sabotage  is  claimed  to  be  the 
more  effective  and  the  less  dangerous. 
The  workman  who  uses  it  does  not 
strike ;  he  simply  remains  at  work  to  do 
all  the  hurt  he  can  by  spoiling  the  prod- 
ucts and  injuring  machinery.  Says  an 
authority  of  the  Syndicalist: 

"He  allows  no  consideration  of  'legality,' 
'religion.'  'patriotism,'  'honor/  'duty,'  etc.,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  adoption  of  effective 
tactics." 

The  end  justifies  the  means. 

Mr.  Foster  tells  us  that  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1905  the  I.  W.  W.  "has 
progressed  far  toward  Syndicalism  by 
the  rejection  of  political  action  and  the 
adoption  of  'direct  action'  tactics" ;  that 
is,  of  violence  and  sabotage.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  is  a  fact ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  Syndicalism  will  capture 
the    labor    movement    generally  in    the 


United  States,  and  the  Socialist  party,  as 
in  France. 

Now  we  return  to  the  International 
Socialist  Review.  Observe  that  it  is  So- 
cialist— it  supports  Debs  for  President. 
It  is  also  the  organ  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  as 
its  name  International  indicates.  Also  it 
will  be  discovered  that  it  is  thoroly  Syn- 
dicalist. William  D.  Haywood  is  one  of 
its  associate  editors. 

The  leading  article  in  the  October 
number  is  by  Edward  D.  Kintzler,  So- 
cialist candidate  for  State  Auditor  of 
West  Virginia,  and  it  tells  the  story  of 
the  present  coal  strike.  The  mines  had 
been  patrolled  by  "mine  guards,"  who 
are  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and 
described  as  "assassins,  brutes  in  human 
guise,  traitors,  rapists,  the  lowest  form 
of  man."  The  miners  wanted  a  good 
chance  to  kill  them.  The  story  is  glee- 
fully narrated.  They  secured  guns,  am- 
bushed the  guard  house  by  night,  started 
loaded  coal  cars  down  an  incline.  We 
quote : 

"This  was  the  signal  for  the  battle.  A  few 
of  the.  mine  guards  who  rushed  out  to  learn 
the  cause  of  -the  damage  moistened  the  dusty 
platform  with  their  blood.  Any  light  was  the 
target  for  the  miners  who  had  gone  behind 
boulders  and  trees  on  the  hillside  where  they 
were   comparatively   safe   while   shooting." 

The  battle  raged  two  days,  till  the 
Governor  sent  the  militia.  There  is  trou- 
ble brewing  in  the  November  election. 
S.  W.  Houston,  secretary  of  the  Socialist 
party,  is  candidate  for  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  Kanawha  County.  We  quote  fur- 
ther : 

"Watchers  will  be  stationed  at  the  polls. 
If  any  treachery  is  detected  a  signal  will 
bring  an  armed  force  of  miners^  to  demand 
their  rights  in  no  uncertain  terms.  They  are 
prepared  to  carry  the  election  and  secure  the 
political  powers  of  the  county  in  which  the 
State  capital  is  situated." 

William  S.  Towne  tells  the  story  of  a 

sudden  street  car  strike  in  Duluth : 

"Cars  were  derailed,  scabs  were  shown  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  the  fear  of  God  was 
put  in  their  hearts.  .  .  This  strike,  mark  you, 
may  be  won,  not  by  strikers,  but  by  the  'direct 
action'  of  5,000  sympathizers." 

That  is,  the  strikers  will  themselves 
keep  quiet,  and  their  sympathizers  will 
attend  to  the  violence. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  cover  our  eyes 
and  go  it  blind,  wilfully  refusing  to  see 
the  glaring  facts.      There  is — and  it  is 
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our  business  to  know  it — a  faction  in  fed- 
erated labor  that  is  trying  with  an  eager 
passion,  which  would  be  religious  if  it 
were  not  demoniac,  to  capture  all  feder- 
ated labor  and  all  Socialism  to  the  meth- 
ods   of    merciless  violence,  murder  and 
ruin,  with  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
and  then  usurping  all  government.      It 
will  not  do  it  by  peaceful  tactics,  educa- 
tional or  political,  but  by  "direct  action," 
allowing    "no    consideration    of   legality, 
religion,  patriotism,  duty,  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  effective  tactics." 
Tt  blankly  defends  and  practises  what  we 
hang  people  for.     Murderers  are  its  mar- 
tyrs.     Men  who  refuse  to  go  on  strike, 
or  who  take  the  place  of    strikers,  are 
"vermin,"  to  be  "exterminated."    This  is 
not  anarchism,  but  worse  than   anarch- 
ism.    It  is  the  reign  of  terror  in  place  of 
the  reign  of  law.      It  is  not  the  rule  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  "militant  minor- 
ity," the  aristocracy  of  assassins.     It  is 
trying,   really  hoping,   to   capture   labor. 
But  we  do  not  believe  this  possible.    The 
great  body  of  federated  labor  hates  Syn- 
dicalism.    If  one  wants  to  be  happily  as- 
sured of  this  let  him  read  the  reports  of 
the  demonstration  against  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  its  Syndicalistic  tactics  at  Lawrence 
on  Columbus  Day,  when  25,000  marched 
in  line  thru  the  streets,  each  carrying  the 
United  States  flag:,  while  scarce  500  at- 
tended the  rival  Socialist — there  a  Syn- 
dicalist— I.  W.  W.  picnic. 

The  Four  Kingdoms 

The  Balkan  states  have  stolen  a  march 
on  the  Powers  by  getting  up  a  concert  of 
their  own  and  mobilizing  against  their 
common  foe.  The  outside  world  is  sur- 
prised and  puzzled ;  surprised  that  the 
four  rival  and  discordant  kingdoms 
should  have  been  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  so  suddenly  and  secretly ;  puz- 
zled to  comprehend  how  far  that  agree- 
ment extends.  Is  the  quadruple  combine 
an  alliance,  entente,  federation,  confeder- 
ation, pool,  gentlemen's  understanding, 
trust,  holding  company  or  some  other 
sort  of  arrangement  new  to  political  and 
financial  circles?  Was  the  gun  fired  by 
Prince  Peter  of  Montenegro  at  the  Turk- 
ish fort  on  Mount  Planinitza  at  5  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  October  9,  part  of 
the  prearranged  program  of  the  attack 
on  Turkey?    Or  did  Montenegro  precipi- 


tate the  conflict  by  acting  on  her  own  ini- 
tiative ?  Or  did  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy  instigate  his  father-in-law,  King 
Nicholas,  to  the  attack  in  order  to  force 
Turkey  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Trip- 
oli ?  Perhaps  we  shall  know  next  week. 
Perhaps  the  secret  will  be  kept  until  some 
youthful  aspirant  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  history 
digs  it  out  of  chancellery  letter  files  fifty 
years  from  now  and  publishes  to  an  in- 
different world  at  his  own  expense  the 
information  that  any  newspaper,  capital- 
ist or  foreign  secretary  would  now  give 
a  fortune  to  know. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  four  kingdoms 
should  be  willing  to  make  a  simultaneous 
raid  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  hard 
to  understand  how  they  could  have  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  the 
spoils  in  case  of  success.  The  cause  of 
their  present  harmony  must  lafer,  it 
seems,  become  a  reason  for  their  discord. 
They  all  want  to  free  Macedonia — and 
annex  it.  What  is  more,  they  all  can 
establish  their  several  claims  to  it,  in  the 
customary  way,  by  an  appeal  to  history. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  dominant  part- 
ner in  the  new  Balkan  firm,  Bulgaria. 
The  schools  established  by  the  Bulgarian 
Government  since  its  independence  in 
1838  have  been  assiduously  cultivating 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  imperialism. 
Since  Macedonia  by  definition  belongs  to 
Bulgaria,  all  its  ancient  glories  belong 
also  to  Bulgaria.  This  is  what  the  boy 
Bulgar  reads  in  his  history  book: 

"The  most  celebrated  sovereigns  of  Bulga- 
rian nationality  in  antiquity  were  the  Czar 
Philip  and  the  Czar  Alexander  the  Great. 
These,  after  having  conquered  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  territories,  extended  the  Bulgarian 
empire  as  far  as  India." 

Whether  the  present  Czar  Ferdinand, 
self-styled  so  since  October  5,  190S, 
aspires  to  Persia  and  Egypt  by  virtue  of 
his  inheritance  from  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, the  great  Czar  Alexander,  does 
not  yet  appear,  but  he  doubtless  has  am- 
bitions, even  hopes,  of  extending  the 
kingdom  at  least  to  the  limits  allowed  to 
it  by  Russia  after  the  conquest  of  Tur- 
key. According  to  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  before  it  was  revised  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  the  principality  of  Bul- 
garia reached  from  the  Danube  to  the 
yEgean,  including  most  of  Macedonia, 
and  leaving  to  Turkey  two  detached  ter- 
ritories, Albania  to  the  west  and  the  Con- 
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stantinople  country  to  the  east.     This  in-  with  many  days  on  which,  in  tropical  cli- 
cked was  not  so  great  as  the  Bulgarian  mates  at  least,  it  rises  even  above  ioo°. 
kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  First  Cru-  the  human    temperature    remains  at  an 
sade,  for  then  it  reached  to  the  Adriatic,  average  of  98.4.   In  the  winter  time,  with 
But  in  1885,  the  last  time  when  young  the   average   external   temperature    well 
Bulgaria  attempted  to  expand  to  the  lim-  below  500,  and  with  many  days  in  se- 
its  of  Old  Bulgaria,  it  was  attacked  by  verer  climates  below  zero,  human  tem- 
Servia,  which  also  has  aspirations  in  the  perature  is  maintained  at  the  same  98.40 
same     direction.      The     Servians     were  with   but   slight   cyclic   daily   variations, 
promptly    defeated,    and    the    Bulgarian  Whether  it  be  in  Central  Africa,  under  a 
army  was  well  on  its  way  to  Belgrade  direct  sun  of  1200,  or  at  the  North  Pole, 
when  it  was  stopped  by  Austria  with  the  with  the  mercury    in    the    thermometer 
command:   "As  you  were!"       Now  the  frozen  and  the  temperature  perhaps  yo° 
imperialistic  dreams  of  Servia  revert  to  below  zero,  there  is  no  variation  in  hu- 
the    fourteenth    century,    when    Stephen  .man  temperature    unless  there   is   some 
Dushan  ruled  over  an  empire  stretching  serious  illness  at  work.      Fever  runs  the 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  temperature  up,  collapse  runs  the  tem- 
and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  /Egean  Sea,  perature  down,  but  there    is    a    definite 
embracing    Bosnia,    Albania    and    Mace-  tendency  in  each  case  for  restoration  to 
donia.     But  on  the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo  the   normal,   and  if  health   is   recovered 
in  1389  the  Servians  were  overcome  by  that  is  what  actually  happens, 
the  Turks  and  remained  in  subservience  Almost  needless  to  say,  such  a  main- 
for     five     hundred     years     until     Black  tenance  of  a  definite  temperature  in  spite 
George,  the  cowboy,  rose  and  freed  his  of    conditions    that    would    seem    surely 
country  from  the  Moslem  yoke.      Peter  bound  to  disturb  it  can  only  be  secured 
Karageorgevich,  now  King  of  Servia,  is  by  the  nicest  kind  of  adjustment  of  the 
the  grandson  of  Black  George.  mechanisms    of    heat    accumulation    and 
But  tho  the   Servian  empire   fell,  not  heat  dissipation.     Nearly  always  nature 
all  the  Servians  were  conquered.      One  must  make  arrangements  for  heat  accu- 
band  of  patriots  took  shelter  in  the  dense  mulation,  for  the  external  temperature  is 
forests  of  the  Black  Mountains.      There  generally  below  that  of  the  normal  level 
they  defied  the  Turk  in  the  hight  of  his  of  human  temperature.      On  the  other 
power  and  now  in  the  days  of  his  de-  hand,  those  external  conditions  may  go 
cline  thev  return  to  the  valleys  for  their  very  much  above  normal  human  temper- 
revenge/    The  Montenegrins  are  begin-  ature  without  producing  serious  results, 
ning  to  adopt  the  conventionalized  cloth-  Men  can  work,  for  instance,  in  a  glass 
ing  of  the  civilized  world,  but  there  is  foundry  or  in  steel  mills  at  a  temperature 
one   part   of   their   picturesque    national  for  hours  around  1200.    The  stokers  111  a 
costume  that  they  refuse  to  discard,  their  large  steamer  may  work    for    hours  at 
caps  of  red  cloth,  encircled  by  a  black  even  1300  to  1400.     The  evaporation  of 
band  and  adorned  with  five  gold  stripes ;  perspiration  brings  down  their  body  tern- 
red  for  Kossovo,  black  in  mourning  for  perature  so  that  it  does  not  rise  above 
lost  Servia,  the  gold  stripes  for  the  five  normal  in  spite  of  these  untoward  exter- 
centuries  during  which  they  alone  of  all  n*l  conditions.      Men  have  been  able  to 
the  Balkan  peoples  have  maintained  their  remain  for  a  considerable  period  in  ovens 
independence.      It  is  poetic  justice  that  with  the  heat  above  even  2000,  where  meat 
this   saved   remnant  should  lead  in   this  might  be  cooked  and  baking  done,  and 
war  for  the  liberation  of  those  that  still  yet  their  temperatures  not  rise,  provided 
remain  under  Ottoman  domination.  their  heat  dissipation  was  good.     Under 

such  circumstances  they  could  not  touch 

Variations  in   Temnerarure  any  metal  or  solid  object  °?  any  kInd 

v  anations  in    1  emperature  without  being  burned  yet  their  tempera- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  biological  ture   did  not  rise  materially  above  the 

facts  in  human  phenomena  is  the  main-  normal. 

tenance  of  the  bodily  temperature  at  a  In  spite  of  this  definite  power  to  main- 
definite  level  in  spite  of  external  condi-  tain  temperature  at  an  even  level  it  has 
tions.  In  the  summer  time,  with  the  been  found  that  living  in  a  perfectly 
average  temperature  above  70  °   F.,  but  equable  temperature  is  not  conducive  to 
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the  health  of  man.  It  might  be  expected 
that,  if  conditions  could  be  found  in 
which  there  were  but  very  slight  varia- 
tions of  temperature  from  season  to  sea- 
son and  from  time  to  time  during  the 
day,  they  would  be  particularly  benefi- 
cial to  man  and  enable  him  to  store  up 
much  more  energy  to  apply  to  other 
things,  since  it  did  not  have  to  be 
consumed  in  the  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture. Like  so  many  other  things  that 
seem  at  first  sight  beneficial,  any  such 
equability  of  temperature  in  living  con- 
ditions rather  weakens  than  strength- 
ens man,  and.  above  all,  fails  to  supply 
him  with  extra  energy.  The  climatic 
ideal  would  seem  to  be  to  live  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  980,  so  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  consuming  verv  little 
heat-giving  material'  or  using  up  calories 
simply  in  maintaining  the  temperature. 
As  every  one  knows,  that  temperature 
would  be  almost  absolutely  fatal  to  con- 
tinuous effort  of  any  kind,  and  as  a  rule 
we  do  not  expect  accomplishment  from 
men  who  live  under  such  conditions — 
and  we  do  not  get  it — unless  they  have 
accumulated  incentive  while  living  in  a 
more  stimulating  climate. 

Even  for  the  ailing  it  has  been  found 
that  a  perfectly  equable  climate  is  not 
conducive  to  the  regaining  of  health. 
Lauder  Brunton  in  England  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  no  climate  with 
an  average  variation  during  each  day  of 
less  than  300  seems  to  be  beneficial  for 
consumption.  The  stimulus  of  such 
variation  seems  to  be  the  best  possible 
tonic  for  patients,  or  at  least  in  its  ab- 
sence they  do  not  get  on  nearly  so  well 
and  curative  reactions  are  not  nearly  so 
likely  to  be  awakened.  They  may  have 
fewer  symptoms  for  a  time  in  the  more 
equable  climate,  but  recovery  does  not 
take  place  or  is  delayed,  and,  above  all, 
that  gain  in  appetite  and  weight  which  is 
so  important  for  the  tuberculous  docs  not 
take  place.  Indeed,  it  is  often  said  now 
that,  while  elevation  is  good  for  con- 
sumptives, the  reason  why  it  is  so  favor- 
able is  not  entirely  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  and  the  consequent  deeper  breathing 
required,  which  brings  all  the  lungs  into 
play,  but  there  are  other  very  important 
factors.  Mountain  climates  arc  usually 
dryer  and  consequently  there  is  less  irri- 
tation of  the  lungs  by  damp  air;  they  are 
always  less  dusty  and  therefore  less  try- 


ing in  this  way ;  but  more  important  than 
any  of  these  is  the  daily  variation  of  tem- 
perature, which  is  always  marked  in 
mountainous  countries  and  sometimes 
runs  above  400  of  difference  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  the  tonic 
stimulant  of  altitudes  which  proves  so 
beneficial  to  so  many  tuberculous  pa- 
tients. 

What  is  good  for  the  ailing  is  even 
better  for  the  well.  In  recent  years  this 
principle  of  therapeusis  has  come  to  be 
recognized  very  generally.  It  was  thru 
the  benefit  obtained  by  the  tuberculous 
that  we  learned  the  value  of  outdoor 
sleeping  and  of  the  maintenance  of 
weight  for  bight  and  of  many  other 
maxims  of  health.  Erom  its  effect  on 
them  we  learn  the  value  of  variations  of 
temperature  as  stimulants  to  natural 
processes  and  to  human  vitality.  There 
is  a  definite  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people  that  our  climate,  with  its 
large  variations,  cannot  be  particularly 
favorable  to  health.  Many  people  envy 
the  good  fortune  that  some  few  enjoy  of 
being  able  to  live  in  an  equable  climate 
in  the  Southwest,  or  of  being  able  to 
escape  the  rigors  of  the  winter  in  the 
South.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
dweller  in  the  ruder  clime,  where  large 
variations  of  temperature  occur,  gets 
more  out  of  life,  and,  above  all,  develops 
more  energy  for  work  and  more  resist- 
ive vitality  for  health  than  those  who  live 
under  more  equable  conditions.  There  is 
some  consolation  in  this  thought,  at  least 
for  those  of  us  whose  conditions  of  life 
require  that  our  work  shall  be  done  in  this 
disturbed  Eastern  climate  of  what  is 
called  the  Temperate  Zone,  tho  so  many 
of  us  are  likely  to  find  it  intemperate  in 
its  variability. 

Caloric 

There  are  cycles  of  fashion  in  the 
forms  of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  forms 
of  furniture  and  dress.  Just  as  the 
housewife  rummages  the  garret  to  find 
old  clocks  and  spinning-wheels  for  her 
parlor,  and  put  trails  and  paniers  on  her 
new  dress  after  having  long  rejoiced  in 
the  freedom  of  light,  short  skirts,  so  the 
man  of  science  often  returns  to  the  ideas 
of  a  former  generation  and  furbishes  up 
antiquated  and  discarded  hypotheses  to 
use  in  his  latest  laboratory.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  fashions  in   furniture 
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and  dress,  there  is  usually  a  good  reason  scientists  feel  entitled  to  draw  checks  ad 
in  the  case  of  science  for  this  reversion  libitum.  He  conceives  of  the  ether,  not 
to  an  earlier  mode  of  thinking,  and  this  as  a  solid  denser  than  platinum,  but  as 
is  because  the  later  conception,  tho  it  having  a  grained  or  molecular  structure, 
may  be  better  than  the  old,  is  found  like-  and  from  this  and  perhaps  from  the  in- 
wise  to  fall  short  of  the  perfect  require-  side  of  the  atoms  too  the  corpuscles  of 
ment  of  telling  "the  truth,  the  whole  caloric  get  dislodged  by  violent  action, 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth"  about  and  then  the  body,  as  we  say,  gives  off 
the  phenomena  it  is  designed  to  explain,  heat.  These  heat  corpuscles  he  suggests 
When  this  is  realized  the  mind  reverts  to  may  be  like  the  electrons  or  corpuscles 
the  older  notion  and  it  is  sometimes  of  electricity,  but  neutral,  each  consist- 
found  that  this  is  not  altogether  unrea-  ing  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  electron 
sonable,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time  hitched  together.  If  they  possess  weight 
when  it  was  discarded,  but  contains  it  must  be  exceedingly  small,  since  the 
some  germ  of  truth,  perhaps  not  so  well  most  careful  experiments  have  never 
exprest  in  the  more  modern  conception,  been  able  to  distinguish  any  difference  in 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  philo-  weight  between  a  hot  and  a  cold  body, 
sophical  atavism  was  shown  by  the  re-  This  new  old  idea  that  caloric  is  an 
cent  Dundee  meeting  of  the  British  indestructible  form  of  matter,  the  car- 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  rier  of  energy,  not  energy  itself,  is  cer- 
Science,  when  Professor  Callendar,  tainly  revolutionary,  but  is  quite  in  line 
president  of  the  section  of  physics,  de-  with  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  extend 
voted  his  opening  address  to  the  advo-  the  atomic  theory  into  the  field  of  ener- 
cacy  of  a  revival  of  the  theory  that  heat  getics.  A  ray  of  light  is  nowadays  re- 
is  a  material  substance  instead  of  a  mere  garded  by  many  physicists  as  having  a 
form  of  energy,  a  theory  that  we  of  the  granular  structure  instead  of  being  a 
laity  thought  dead  and  buried  along  with  continuous  wave.  A  few  years  ago  we 
phlogiston,  the  philosopher's  stone  and  used  to  think  of  the  electric  current  as 
perpetual  motion.  In  fact,  we  Amer-  merely  a  flow  of  energy  along  the  wire, 
icans  had  been  taking  pride  in  thinking  or  even  as  a  transmitted  strain  in  the 
that  it  was  an  American,  altho  a  Tory  surrounding  ether.  Now  it  is  the  fash- 
traitor,  who  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  ion  to  look  upon  the  electric  current  as 
old  substance  theory  of  heat,  Benjamin  a  veritable  stream  of  corpuscles  running 
Thompson,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  later  Count  thru  the  wire  like  water  in  a  pipe.  .But 
Rumford  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  heat  also  is  carried  along  a  wire  in  much 
While  boring  cannon  for  the  Bavarian  the  same  way  as  electricity.  A  metal 
Government,  he  was  struck  by  the  im-  that  is  a  good  conductor  for  the  one  is  a 
mense  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  good  conductor  for  the  other.  So  if  we 
friction  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  think  of  the  electric  current  as  composed 
one  could  not  call  that  ordinary  matter  of  minute  material  particles,  it  is  natural 
which  could  be  obtained  in  unlimited  to  think  of  heat  in  the  same  way,  as  an 
quantity  from  a  single  block  of  bronze,  allotropic  form  of  electricity,  if  we  may 
He  rightly  reasoned  that  the  heat  must  be  allowed  the  expression.  The  aim  of 
in  some  way  have  come  from  the  work  science  is  to  promote  easy  thinking  on 
done  by  the  horses  in  turning  the  cannon  hard  subjects,  and  scientists  are  always 
and  he  determined  with  quite  remark-  ready  to  adopt  whatever  conceptions 
able  accuracy  the  numerical  relation  be-  prove  most  convenient, 
tween  the  horse-power  expended  and  the 

heat   evolved,   thus    establishing    one   of  A     correspondent     from 

the    most    useful    of    the    constants    of  Taft  or  Wilson    Washington    who    is    no 

nature,    the    mechanical    equivalent    of  politician  is  not  satisfied 

heat.        •  that  we  are  emphatic  enough  in  our  sup- 

The  objection  to  the  material  theory  port  of  Mr.  Taft  and  our  opposition  to 

that    thru    friction    or    incandescence    a  the    success    of    the    Democratic    party, 

continuous  flow  of  heat  may  be  produced  President  Taft,  he  reminds  us,  is  charac- 

indefmitely     Professor     Callendar     gets  teristically    the    advocate    of    scientific 

around  by  resorting  to  the  ether,  that  ideas  in  legislation.     He  wants  a  tariff 

bank  of  unlimited  credit  upon  which  all  based  on  thoro  investigation  of  cost  of 
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manufacture  at  home  and  abroad,  a  river 
and  harbor  bill  free  from  logrolling, 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  the  widest  pos- 
sible arbitration,  civil  service  on  merit 
thruout,  and  the  retirement  system  de- 
manded for  its  complete  establishment. 
For  all  these  things  The  Independent 
has  repeatedly  supported  Mr.  Taft.  On 
the  other  side  our  correspondent  asks  : 

Why  do  you  not  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  lynchings  in  the  IJnited 
States  occur  in  Wilson's  sure  States,  and  that 
the  practice  is  there  upheld  by  public  senti- 
ment; that  the  social  ideal  of  these  States  is 
of  a  higher,  and  a  lower  caste ;  that  if  Mr. 
Wilson  carries  out  his  progressive  ideas  it  will 
be  in  spite  of  the  Southern  element  in  his 
party  and  by  the  aid  of  non-Democratic  allies, 
that  if  the  Democratic  party  gets  into  power 
there  will  likely  be  a  Jim  Crow  law  enacted 
for  the   Capital  city? 

To  this  aspect  of  the  political  issue  we 
have  given  clear  expression  more  than 
once.  A  conclusive  objection  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  fact 
that  its  controlling,  support  comes  from 
a  public  sentiment  opposed  to  free  and 
equal  democracy  and  pledged  to  caste 
aristocracy,  to  conservatism  of  the  worst 
sort. 

Arid  and  Reclamation  of  arid  and 

Swamp  Lands  swamp  lands  is  a  part  of 
the  program  for  restor- 
ing the  balance  of  prices,  that  is,  the  nor- 
mal relation  between  food  and  the  people. 
Of  course,  promoters  take  advantage  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the 
States,  and  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  fraud  and  suffering  as  a  consequence. 
It  remains,  however,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
vast  Everglades  of  Florida,  at  present- 
onlv  the  home  of  alligators,  will  become 
within  fifty  years  one  of  the  most  fertile 
gardens  of  the  world.  Those  who  desire 
to  settle  in  such  sections  should  be  al- 
most immune  to  malaria  and  insects,  and 
the  preliminary  work  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  for  at  least  half  a  century  before 
wholesome  homesteads  will  cover  the 
area.  In  Wyoming,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia. New  Mexico  and  elsewhere  the 
Government  appropriations  are  rapidly 
turning  waste  land  into  farm  land.  The 
"Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona  irrigates  over 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  F.lcnhant  Butte,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  has  been  under  wav  for  two 
years,  and  it  will  take  at  least  five  years 


more  to  finish  it.  The  lake  that  will  be 
constructed  will  cover  forty-one  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  from  ten  feet  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  it  will  be 
forty  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
from  one  to  ten  miles.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres  are  to  be  reclaimed 
in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  while  a  part 
of  the  benefit  will  recur  to  old  Mexico. 
All  these  harnessings  of  water  power 
will  not  only  irrigate  vast  areas  of  arid 
land,  but  will  furnish  power  in  the  way 
of  electricity,  which  will  make  the  farm 
homes  as  well  furnished  with  power  and 
with  light  as  the  most  progressive  of 
our  cities  and  villages.  We  are  only  be- 
ginning this  work  of  conservation  and 
reclamation.  The  United  States  of  2000 
will  be  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
We  are  not  as  badly  crowded  as  our 
British  ancestors,  who  could  only  settle 
along  the  river  courses,  but  we  have  by 
no  means  as  yet  mastered  the  continent. 
We  are  on  the  road  only. 

It  is  a  real  relief 
Mixt  Marriages        which  the  authority  of 

the  Vatican  gives  in 
revoking  a  rigorous  clause  in  the  "Nc 
Temcre"  decree  against  marriage  of 
Catholics  with  non-Catholics,  and  for  the 
past  few  weeks  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  in  Catholic  jour- 
nals,  a  number  of  which  were  more  Papal 
than  the  Pope  and  unwilling  to  admit 
that  any  relief  was  given.  The  Western 
Watchman  has  been  especially  severe  in 
rebuking  these  foes  of  clemency.  The 
"Ne  Tcmere"  decree  forbade  priests  to 
assist  in  any  marriages  in  which  the 
Protestant  party  should  persistently  re- 
fuse to  have  the  children  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  present  de- 
cree, on  account  of  practical  difficulties 
that  have  arisen,  withdraws  the  previous 
prohibition.     It  reads : 

"The  prescription  of  the  decree  'Ne  Tetnere,' 
concerning  requiring  the  officiating  priest  to 
require  and  to  receive  the  consent  of  those 
wishing  to  marry,  in  the  case  of  mixt  mar- 
riages when  the  parties  Dertianciously  refuse  to 
consent  to  the  required  cautions,  is  hereafter 
ni>rno-atcd  (loeu**  posthac  nan  habere)" 
Of  course,  tin's  is  meant  to  be  very 
exceptional,  and  the  parish  priest  is 
required  to  use  his  utmost  influence  to 
secure  the  desired  pledge,  but  if  it  is  re- 
fused   he    can    marry    the    parties    as    a 
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better  course  than  to  have  them  driven 
to  a  civil  marriage  not  recognized  by  the 
Church  as  true  wedlock.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  represent  this  as  apply- 
ing only  to  certain  countries,  but  the 
Latin  text  of  the  decree  makes  it  general. 

The  Tamils  are 
An  Arithmetical  Test  one  of  the  primi- 
tive races  of 
India,  driven  into  the  hills  and  islands 
long  ago  by  the  invading  Aryans,  which 
conquest,  according  to  prevailing  no- 
tions, demonstrated  the  racial  superiority 
of  the  Aryans.  Now  the  Indian  Aryans 
are  in  subjection  to  the  Aryans  of  the 
West.  How  much  superior  must,  then, 
be  an  educated  Englishman  to  a  Tamil 
boy?  The  measure  of  mental  superiority 
adopted  in  this  country  is  the  examina- 
tion, particularly  in  mathematics.  "Pass 
him  anyway,  if  his  arithmetic  paper  is 
good,"  is  the  tacit  rule  all  the  way  up 
our  educational  ladder.  There  was  an 
interesting  test  of  this  kind  at  Colombo 
last  month,  when  a  Tamil  boy  appeared 
before  the  Ceylon  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  convened  to  consider  his 
arithmetical  powers.  The  boy  was,  by 
special  permission  of  the  president,  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford,  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Ceylon,  permitted  to  sit  down  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior  race,  because  he 
could  not  cipher  so  well  standing.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ceylon  Department 
of  Education  were  on  hand  with  compli- 
cated problems,  worked  out  in  advance. 
One  of  them  was :  "A  man  gave  to  173 
persons  a  bushel  of  rice  each.  Each 
bushel  contained  3,431,272  grains,  and 
the  donor  stipulated  that  17  per  cent, 
should  be  given  to  the  temple.  How 
many  grains  did  the  temple  receive?" 
When  the  question  was  translated  to  the 
boy  he  gave  the  answer  within  three 
seconds,  100,913,709.52.  "Wrong,"  said 
the  representative  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, who  had  100,913,719  on  his 
paper.  But  the  boy  shook  his  head,  and 
altho  the  problem  was  repeated  to  him 
several  times  he  stuck  to  his  answer. 
After  the  representative  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  had  gone  home  and  fig- 
ured it  out  once  more — nothing  said 
about  how  long  it  took,  the  stopwatch 
not  being  held  on  him — he  was  obliged 
to    confess    that    he    had     accidentally 


added  a  ten  and  forgotten  the  decimal. 
Making  all  due  allowances,  our  race 
pride  as  an  Aryan  has  received  a  shock 
by  this  incident.  We  know  that  such 
mathematical  prodigies  are  liable  to  crop 
up  anywhere,  and,  like  musical  prodi- 
gies, often  do  not  show  any  more  ability 
in  other  lines  than  less  gifted  individuals. 
We  are  ready  also  to  admit  that  the 
significance  of  arithmetic  is  exaggerated 
in  our  examination  system.  But,  after 
all,  we  can  nevermore  look  down  on 
Tamils  and  other  of  the  "lesser  breeds" 
from  the  proper  hight  again.  It  is  get- 
ting very  hard  for  us  Aryans  to  main- 
tain that  sublime  confidence  in  racial 
superiority  which  Max  Muller  instilled 
into  us  and  Kipling  and  Chamberlain  are 
assiduously  cultivating.  The  exceptions 
of  one  kind  and  another  are  so  conspicu- 
ous— and  so  numerous. 

The  Latest  Perhaps  Dr.  Lidz- 

Phenician  Inscription    barski,     editor     of 

the  Semi  t  is  c  he 
Epigraphik,  regards  the  Moabite  inscrip- 
tion as  rather  Hebrew  than  Phenician, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  inscription  lately 
found  at  Sendjirle,  in  Cilician  Asia 
Minor,  as  the  most  important  Phenician 
inscription  yet  discovered,  being  more 
interesting  in  .its  contents  than  that  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  tariff  of 
sacrifices  from  Marseilles,  while  older 
than  either.  In  a  later  portion  of  the 
same  palace  "had  been  found  Aramean 
inscriptions  of  the  kings  Hadad,  Bar- 
rekub  and  Panammu ;  this  is  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  C,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  is  not  Aramaic,  but  pure 
Phenician,  except  in  the  use  of  bar  in- 
stead of  ben  for  son,  and  is  thus  closely 
allied  to  Hebrew.  It  is  interesting,  not 
only  for  philological  or  historical  rea- 
sons, but  also  for  its  ethical  and  patri- 
otic spirit.  Following  the  translation  of 
Lidzbarski,  who  is  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank  and  who  has  the  advantage  of 
late  attempts  at  translation  by  Littman, 
D.  H.  Muller,  Praetorius,  Lagrange, 
Halevy  and  Helm,  it  reads  as  follows : 

''I  am  Kilamu,  son  of  Haya.  Gabbar  ruled 
over  Yadi,  and  he  accomplished  nothing.  Then 
followed  Bamah,  and  he  accomplished  nothing" ; 
then  was  my  father  Haya,  and  he  accom- 
plished nothing;  then  was  my  brother  Saal, 
and  he  accomplished  nothing.      I  am  Kilamu, 
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son  of  Tammat  [mother],  and  what  I  have 
accomplished  that  have  my  predecessors  not 
accomplished.  The  house  of  my  father  was 
under  the  power  of  mighty  kings,  and  all 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  devastate  it.  Then 
was  my  beard  consumed,  then  was  my  hand 
consumed.  The  king  of  the  Danians  had 
power  over  me,  since  he  had  hired  against 
me  the  king  of  the  Assyrians.  A  maiden  a 
man  gave  for  a  sheep,  a  man  for  a  garment. 

"I,  Kilamu,  son  of  Haya,  set  myself  on  the 
throne  of  my  father.  In  the  presence  of  the 
earlier  kings  the  Muskab  had  walked  about  like 
dogs.  But  I  was  to  them  like  a  father ;  I 
was  to  them  like  a  mother ;  I  was  to  them  a 
brother.  Him  who  had  not  the  sight  of  a 
single  sheep  1  made  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
flock  of  sheep".  Him  who  had  not  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  a  single  ox  I  made  the  possessor 
of  a  herd  of  oxen,  the  possessor  of  silver,  the 
possessor  of  gold.  The  one  who  from  his 
youth  had  seen  no  linen,  in  my  days  clothed 
himself  in  byssus.  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
Muskab  as  a  protector,  so  that  they  showed  to 
me  their  mind,  as  the  fatherless  child  to 
its  mother." 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  given 
to  blessings  or  curses  on  whosoever 
should  preserve  or  deface  it.  In  that 
early  day,  as  now  the  cost  of  living  was 
a  political  question,  and  the  aim  of  a  just 
ruler  was  to  bring  prosperity  to  his 
people. 

It  is  only  twenty- 
Revising  the  Revision     five     years     since 

the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  English  Bible  was  issued, 
and  already  the  desirability  of  a  second 
revision  has  been  seriously  broached.  A 
committee  of  English  Nonconformist 
scholars  have  considered  it,  and  have  put 
forth  a  statement  signed  by  J.  Rendel 
Harris  and  fifteen  others,  in  which  they 
say  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it. 
While  they  recognize  the  great  improve- 
ment made  over  the  Old  Version,  they 
yet  recognize  that  it  is  not  without  de- 
fects. A  principal  one  is  that  the  revis- 
ers, while  they  made  needed  corrections 
in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
yet  held  close  to  the  common  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  to 
the  Jewish  commentary  found  in  the 
vowel  points.  While  the  apparatus  for 
emending  the  Hebrew  is  not  as  Complete 
as  for  the  Greek,  yet  their  are  nol  a  few 
cases  where  it  is  clearly  wrong  and 
should  be  corrected  in  translations,  as  it 
is  in  critical  commentaries.  Yet  it  would 
be  well  that  this  study  of  the  original 
text    should   go    further   before   a   new 


translation  be  attempted.  In  the  New 
Testament  much  new  study  has  been 
given  to  the  Greek  text  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  particularly  of  the 
versions,  and  much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  particularly  on  the  Septuagint,  the 
various  texts  of  which,  Hesychian,  Luci- 
anic,  etc.,  must  be  disentangled.  There 
has  been  a  striking  increase  of  material 
for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
text,  particularly  in  the  separation  of  the 
families  in  which  manuscripts  may  be 
classified,  as  wrell  as  in  the  discovery  of 
old  manuscripts.  The  defects  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  are  caused  in  part  by  the 
dependence  on  textual  theories  which 
now  command  less  confidence,  and  partly 
on  a  rigid  literalness  of  translation,  using 
the  same  English  for  a  Greek  word, 
which  savors  of  pedantry.  The  discov- 
ery of  fragments  of  Greek  papyri  in 
Egypt  has  given  much  knowledge  of  the 
popular  language  in  which  the  New 
Testament  was  written  and  shows  how 
the  Revisers  at  times  were  too  faithful 
to  classical  usage.  These  scholars  say 
that  at  least  ten  years  more  are  needed 
for  settling  questions  of  text  before  a 
new  revision  should  be  attempted,  and 
that  when  it  is  made  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew  should  be  corrected  as  well  as 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
following  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  declared  the  will  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Christian 
Science,  to  be  valid,  and  that  the  heirs 
at  law  have  no  legal  claim  upon  her 
estate  as  against  the  Christian  Scientist 
First  Church  of  Boston.  But  under  a 
Massachusetts  statute  no  church  can  hold 
property  of  more  than  $2,000  income  an- 
nually (parsonage  excluded).  There- 
fore the  trustees  of  the  church  cannot 
hold  the  property,  but  it  will  be  held  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  Science 
faith  by  a  trustee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court.  The  property  is  a  large  one,  and 
its  existence  as  an  endowment,  if  it  is  not 
providentially  exhausted  or  lost,  will  tend 
to  keep  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church  from  becoming  extinct  a 
good  deal  longer  than  it  otherwise  would. 
We  suppose  that  as  the  property  was  all 
made  out  of  the  Church  it  is  proper  that 
it  should  return  there. 
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Altho  the  Japanese  court  which  tried 
the  Koreans  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
to  kill  General  Terauchi,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Korea,  has  condemned  over  a 
hundred  of  them  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, it  is  far  from  wise  for  American 
Christians  to  flood  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
with  individual  letters  asking  him  to 
grant  clemency  to  them.  We  understand 
that  appeals  have  been  taken  to  a  higher 
court.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
reports  published  of  the  arguments  in 
defense,  they  went  very  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  admitting  that  some  of  the  men 
were  guilty  and  pleading  extenuating 
circumstances. 

A  very  small  incident  may  involve  a 
large  principle.  Such  was  the  act  of  the 
school  board  of  Cedar  Grove.  N.  J.,  in 
suspending  a  boy  because  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  father,  who  is  a  Canadian, 
he  refused  to  promise  allegiance  to  this 
country  in  saluting  the  flag.  The  school 
board  said  that  if  the  boy  could  not 
promise  allegiance  he  should  be  sent  to 
a  private  school.  We  do  not  see  it  so. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  to  edu- 
cate all  children  who  live  here,  whether 
of  native  or  foreign  birth,  and  certainly 
a  father  who  pays  taxes  has  the  right  to 
the  advantage  of  the  schools  as  well  as  of 
the  streets. 

One  would  expect  the  purpose  of  The 
International f  judging  from  its  title,  to 
be  to  cultivate  sympathy  between  the 
nations.  But  a  long  article  this  month 
declares  Great  Britain  to  be  "The  Arch- 
Enemy  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  con- 
cludes by  asserting  that  every  self- 
respecting  American  should  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  celebration  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  with  Great 
Britain  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
"should  be  prevented  by  every  possible 
means."  We  had  hoped  that  even  our 
Irish  patriots  had  mollified  their  hatred 
of  England  in  these  late  years. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  regret- 
table condition  by  which  a  vicious  Cali- 
fornia law  disfranchises  the  members  of 
the  national  Republican  party.  The 
Progressives  took  possession  of  the  Re- 
publican primaries  and  chose  Roosevelt 
men  as  electors,  and  the  peculiar  law 
does  not  now  allow  a  genuine  Repub- 


lican ballot  to  be  cast,  except  as  the 
names  of  the  Taft  electors  are  written  in. 
The  Chief  Justice  said,  when  the  Repub- 
licans sought  relief  ineffectually :  "It  is 
a  very  bad  primary  law.  It  disfranchises 
absolutely  voters  of  this  State  and  de-' 
prives  them  of  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  as  independent  voters."  Thou 
shalt  not  steal. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Japanese  comments  on  the  suicide  of 
General  Nogi  and  his  wife  are  bv  no 
means  all  favorable.  They  all  express 
admiration  for  the  man,  but  some  of  the 
most  influential  journals  plainly  declare 
that  it  was  rather  his  duty  to  give  what 
aid  he  could  to  the  new  Emperor,  whose 
father  he  had  served.  One  distinguished 
Buddhist  scholar  calls  it  the  "last  flicker 
of  buskido."  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  hold  of  this  exaggerated 
loyalty  in  Japanese  thought. 

A  leading  German  paper  publishes  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  perfectly  impractica- 
ble scheme  which  Sun  Yat-sen  has  un- 
dertaken to  carry  out,  to  construct  a 
great  railway  system  for  China,  and  that 
he  is  not  the  man  to  do  it.  Perhaps  so  ; 
but  we  remember  that  it  was  a  most  im- 
possible scheme  he  undertook  to  over- 
throw the  empire  and  create  a  republic 
for  China,  but  he  did  it.  To  gridiron 
China  with  three  railways  from  the  coast 
to  Tibet  is  a  more  reasonable  task. 

That  extraordinary  lynching  in  the 
Wyoming  penitentiary  by  the  prisoners 
there  of  a  negro  who  was  so  bad  that  the 
prisoners  could  not  endure  him  has  had 
a  strange  sequel.  Finding  that  they 
could  overpower  the  guards  they  did  it 
again,  and  many  escaped,  and  some  of 
them  have  already  met  with  death  in  the 
attempt  to  capture  them.  Thus  irregular 
justice  results  in  more  irregular  justice, 
and  prison  discipline  will  have  to  be 
hardened. 

The  British  Unionists  complain  that 
the  Home  Rule  bill  is  to  be  "rushed."  A 
party  that  does  not  want  a  bill  enacted 
always  complains  that  way.  One  would 
think  that  thirty-two  more  days  for  dis- 
cussion, in  addition  to  the  seventeen  al- 
ready spent,  would  be  enough  in  all  rea- 
son. 
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Insurance 

Publicity  Work 

A  meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity 
of  the  International  Association  of  Casu- 
alty and  Surety  Underwriters  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York  City, 
one  day  last  week,  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution and  take  action  on  a  proposal 
looking  to  the  absorption  of  the  Educa- 
tional Bureau,  recently  organized  by  the 
Detroit  Conference.  The  last  named 
organization  is  composed  entirely  of 
stock  and  mutual  companies  and  associa- 
tions which  make  a  specialty  of  furnish- 
ing the  working  classes  with  protection 
against  accident  and  sickness  on  the 
monthly  instalment  premium  plan.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  Detroit  Confer- 
ence are  likewise  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  and  its  Bureau  of 
Publicity,  and  there  was  naturally  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  merge 
into  one  working  body  the  educational  or 
publicity  work  of  both. 

The  first  obstacle  encountered  consist- 
ed in  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  International  Casualty  people  to  re- 
move the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 
Publicity  from  Hartford  to  New  York, 
a  proposition  which  was  opposed  by  all 
the  Detroit  Conference  faction  and  an 
influential  coterie  of  International  mem- 
bers. The  motion  to  make  the  change 
was  voted  down. 

It  developed  later  that  the  Interna- 
tional members  advocating  this  change 
had  not  only  excepted  to  a  circular  letter 
sent  out  by  the  Conference  people,  which 
the  former  insisted  would  be  construed 
into  an  adverse  criticism  of  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  and  which  the  Inter- 
national people  were  promoting,  but  that 
they  had  in  mind  a  program  that  would 
materially  alter  the  official  personnel  of 
the  amalgamated  bureaus  if  the  merger 
occurred. 

The  Conference  people  explained  and 
defended  the  circular  letter  objected  to, 
and  disavowed  any  intention  of  oppos- 
ing the  enactment  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  They  further  held  that 
the   objectionable   document  would   bear 


no  such  construction  as  that  put  on  it, 
and  that  a  fair  interpretation  would  prove 
it  to  be  but  a  fair  argument  for  the  use 
of  industrial  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance as  a  complement  of  workmen's 
compensation  indemnity,  particularly  as 
the  last  named  form  of  benefits  cover 
but  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  workmen's 
time,  leaving  the  other  ninety  per  cent, 
to  be  protected  by  some  other  form  of  in- 
surance. 

The  resolution  to  negotiate  with  the 
Detroit  Conference  Bureau  of  Education 
for  a  merger  was  adopted  by  a  small  and 
close  vote,  all  the  Conference  and  a  part 
of  the  International  membership  voting 
for  it ;  but  the  vigorous  opposition  of  a 
number  of  International  companies  indi- 
cates their  secession  in  the  future  from 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity. 
There  seems  to  be  an  irremediable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  factions  at  present, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  seces- 
sionists, with  a  few  others,  will  organize 
a  separate  bureau  under  the  direction  of 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  prominence 
in  industrial  economics. 

Whatever  the  merits  may  be  of  the 
contention  that  the  Conference  circular 
is  injurious  to  the  promotion  of  future 
compensation  laws,  if  the  argument 
made  in  its  justification  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, then  it  was  at  best  injudicious,  for 
it  gives  the  advocates  of  State  insurance 
an  opportunity  to  advance  their  cause  at 
the  expense  of  both  industrial  and  lia- 
bility companies.  The  legislator  is  apt 
to  conclude  that  if  existing  compensa- 
tion laws  reach  but  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
way  in  the  interest  of  workmen,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  widen  their  activity 
by  enacting  laws  that  will  cover  the 
whole  one  hundred  per  cent. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  last  week,  Colonel  Roosevelt  ad- 
vocated Federal  supervision  of  insur- 
ance, "not  to  the  extent  of  interfering 
with  the  taxing  power  of  the  States,  but 
so  as  properly  both  to  regulate  and  pro- 
tect the  insurance  companies." 


Financial 


The  Demand  for  a  Higher  Yield 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  radi- 
cal revision  of  the  average  investor's 
ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  income  he 
ought  to  be  getting  from  his  investments. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  4  per  cent. 
was  considered  a  fair  return ;  today  the 
bond  houses  report  that  they  cannot  get 
their  clients  to  consider  bonds  which 
yield  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
real  demand  is  for  securities  yielding 
even  more. 

The  cause  of  this  most  important 
change  in  investment  conditions  is  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  gener- 
ally understood.  Its  effects,  unfortu- 
nately, are  less  well  appreciated.  In  a 
general  way  the  buyer  of  investments 
realizes  that  the  demand  for  a  higher 
yield  has  brought  about  something  of  a 
change  in  the  general  character  of  the 
securities  being  offered,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  some  of  the 
corporations  to  be  paying  what  they  are 
being  forced  to  pay  for  the  money  they 
need.  But  by  few  investors  is  the  im- 
portance of  these  developments  fully 
understood.  The  public  realizes  that 
higher  income-bearing  stocks  and  bonds 
are  being  offered  than  formerly,  but  it 
doesn't  realize  the  vast  amount  of  in- 
secure "securities"  which  have  been 
brought  into  existence  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. It  knows  in  a  general  way  that 
some  of  the  railroads  and  big  industrial 
corporations  have  had  to  raise  their  bids 
for  money,  but  there  is  nothing  like  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  difficulty  some  of 
these  companies  have  had  in  getting 
needed  funds  at  all,  or  of  the  makeshift 
forms  of  financing  to  which  they  have 
been  forced  to  resort. 

Seven  per  cent,  preferred  stocks,  high 
interest-bearing  income  bonds,  real  estate 
debentures  —  these  and  a  number  of 
other  comparatively  new  forms  of  secur- 
ity have  been  widely  distributed  during 
the  past  year  in  response  to  investors' 
demands  for  a  higher  yield.  Some  of 
them  are  securities  of  merit,  but  along 
with  the  wheat  there  has  gone  a  great 


amount  of  chaff.  Discrimination  among 
new  and  comparatively  untried  kinds  of 
securities  is  difficult ;  it  isn't  easy,  for  in- 
stance, to  judge  the  relative  merits  of 
several  issues  of  real  estate  bonds  or  of 
the  new  industrial  preferred  stocks.  And 
very  much  alive  to  that  fact  have  been 
the  less  scrupulous  sellers  of  securities. 
If  investors  have  developed  an  appetite 
for  this  or  that  kind  of  stock  or  bond, 
they  have  reasoned,  that  particular  secur- 
ity is  the  kind  to  offer.  Buyers  haven't 
yet  had  enough  experience  to  be  able  to 
tell  what's  good  from  what  isn't. 

That  is  one  important  result  of  this 
development  of  a  demand  for  a  high 
yield.  Another  is  the  serious  weakening 
of  the  financial  position  of  many  big 
companies  which  have  had  to  get  money, 
and  in  order  to  get  it  have  had  to  pay 
exorbitant  rates.  One  of  the  biggest 
railroads  in  the  country  recently  ar- 
ranged a  long-term  loan  on  a  basis  which 
made  the  money  cost  it  between  10  and 
11  per  cent.  It  had  to  have  the  money 
and  the  terms  were  the  best  it  could 
make.  Nor  is  that  an  isolated  instance. 
All  over  the  country,  railroads  and  in- 
dustrial companies  have  been  forced  to 
pay  rates  for  money  which  will  prove  a 
burden  on  their  necks  for  years  to  come. 

In  some  cases  that  has  been  apparently 
obviated  by  the  issue  of  bonds  having 
only  a  few  years  to  run.  We'll  issue 
these  notes  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
the  company  reasons,  to  tide  us  over ;  in 
a  few  years,  when  they  come  due,  condi- 
tions will  be  better  and  we'll  be  able  to 
replace  them  with  regular  long-term 
bonds  sold  on  a  more  advantageous 
basis.  Makeshift  financing!  High  bank- 
ers' commissions  in  the  first  place  and 
several  of  them.  A  high  rate  of  interest. 
And  then,  what  certainty  that,  when  the 
notes  come  due,  "investment  conditions" 
will  be  so  much  better  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  sell  regular  bonds  on  better 
terms  ? 

Certainly  there  is  another  side  to  the 
present  high  income  obtainable  than  the 
mere  receiving  of  more  interest  on  the 
same  amount  of  principal. 
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On    the     14th     Mr. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Shot     Roosevelt     was 

scheduled  to  deliver 
a  speech  in  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium, 
but  before  going  to  the  theater  his  party 
motored  to  the  Gilpatrick  Hotel.  After 
dining,  the  campaigners  were  taking 
their  places  in  automobiles  when  a  man 
in  the  cheering  crowd  raised  a  38-caliber 
Colt  revolver  and  fired  at  Mr.  Roosevelt 
at  close  range.  A  stenographer,  former- 
ly a  college  football  player,  Elbert  E. 
Martin,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  prevent- 
ed the  man  from  firing  a  second  shot, 
and  it  was  at  first  thought  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  unwounded.  After  it  was 
found  that  the  ball  had  entered  his 
breast,  about  half  an  inch  under  the  right 
nipple,  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  insisted  upon 
delivering  his  speech.  ''It  takes  more 
than  that  to  kill  a  bull  moose,"  he  said  in 
opening,  and  continued  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  He  showed  his  audience  the 
fifty-page  manuscript  of  his  speech, 
which  had  reduced  the  force  of  the  bullet 
in  its  passage,  as  had  a  spectacle  case. 
Of  his  assailant,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

"I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  or  what  party 
he  upresented.  lie 'was  a  coward.  He  stood 
in  the  darkness  in  the  crowd  about  the  auto- 
mobile, and  when  they  cheered  me,  and  I  got 
up  10  bow,  he  stepped  forward  and  shot  me  in 
the  I  reast.  It  is  a  very  natural  thing  that 
weak  and  vicious  minds  should  be  inflamed  by 
the  kind  of  vile  mendacity  and  abuse  that  have 
hem  heaped  upon  me  for  the  last  three  months 
by  the  newspapers,  in  the  interests  not  only 
of  Mr.  Debs,  but  also  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Taft.  ...  1  wish  I  were  able  to  impress 
"ii  our  pe<  pie  the  duty  to  feci  strongly  hut  to 
speak    truthfully    of    their   opponents. 

When  he  had  discussed  at  some  length 
the  attack  upon  him,  and  said  that  for 
his  own  part  he  "did  not  mind  a  rap" 
having  been  shot,  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  up 


"the    lines    of    his    speech    as    originally 
planned.      His  friends  were  greatly  re- 
lieved when  he  reached  the  end  without 
showing  grave  signs   of   weakness,    for 
evil  effects  were  dreaded  from  the  strain. 
Afterward    the    speaker    was    removed 
without  discomfort  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  placed  in  the  Mercy  Hospital.    There 
it  was  found  that  the  wound  was  more 
serious  than  had  been  realized ;  tho  the 
bullet  missed  the  lung,  it  had  not  given 
a   mere  flesh   wound,   as   supposed,   but 
had  penetrated  four  inches   inward  and 
downward,  breaking  a  rib.     The  wound 
was  not  probed,  and  the  only  danger  spe- 
cifically feared  was  infection.     The  pa- 
tient was  inoculated  against  tetanus,  and 
up  to  Monday,  the  21st,  his  improvement 
was  constant  and  rapid.      Campaigning 
dates   were   at    once   canceled,   tho    Mr. 
Roosevelt   did   not   lose  touch   with   the 
situation     and     issued     press     bulletins. 
Members    of    the   ex-President's    family 
hastened  to. Chicago.    On  the  21st  he  left 
Chicago  on  a  slow  train  for  New  York, 
en   route   for   Oyster   Bay.     Among  the 
many    messages    of    sympathy    received 
were  those  of  President  Taft,  Mr.  Debs, 
Governor    and    Mrs.    Wilson,    and    the 
Democratic    campaign    managers.      John 
Schrank,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  assailant,  aged 
thirty-six     years,     is     a     native     of     the 
village  of  Erding,  in  Northern  Bavaria, 
where    he    is    remembered    today    as    a 
young   man  of  eccentric   and   inefficient 
character.      He    is    still    carried    on    the 
German  army  lists  as  a  deserter.        lie 
emigrated    to    New    Vork    City    sixteen 
years  ago,  with   bis  father,  who  became 
a  saloonkeeper   on   the  lower   East   Side. 
Schrank   himself    formerly    worked   as   a 
bartender,     till     he     inherited     property 
valued  at  $25,000.      Since  then  he  has  not 
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prospered.  He  has  nursed  an  imaginary 
grievance  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever 
since  the  latter  served  as  police  commis- 
sioner in  New  York  in  1895,  and  closed 
his  uncle's  saloon;  and  latterly  has  re- 
garded himself  as  a  divine  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a 
supposed  enemy  to  the  nation's  liberties, 
and  to  save  the  country  from  civil  war. 
Tho  he  says  he  attended  New  York  night 
schools,  he  is  incoherent  in  the  style  of 
his  letters  and  numerous  memoranda. 
Yet  he  read  newspapers — notably  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  third  term  tradition.  Among 
his  papers  was  found  an  account  of  a 
dream  in  September,  1901,  in  which  the 
late  President  McKinley  told  him  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  not  Czolgosz,  was 
responsible  for  the  assassination  at  Buf- 
falo in  1901.  McKinley  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision  last  month,  he  says,  and 
told  him  to  avenge  his  death.  Schrank's 
confession'  is  signed  "Innocent-Guilty," 
and  is  inscribed  with  the  opening  line  of 
the  Lutheran  hymn,  "Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott" — "A  Mighty  Fortress  is 
Our  God."  Schrank  was  placed  under 
immediate  arrest,  and  protected  from  the 
angry  crowd  which  witnessed  his  at- 
tempt at  assassination.  He  pleaded 
guilty  on  the  15th,  and  was  bound  over 
to  the  December  session  of  the  Criminal 
Court.  He  followed  Mr.  Roosevelt 
south  from  New  York,  on  September  21, 
and  north  again  to  Milwaukee.  Schrank 
says  he  took  no  one  into  his  confidence. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  man  is  an 
Anarchist.  He  says  he  is  a  member  of 
no  political  party.  He  is  unmarried. 
His  fiancee  lost  her  life  in  the  "General 
Slocum"  disaster,  in  1904,  when  the  ex- 
cursion boat  burned  and  caused  the  loss 
of  over  1,000  persons — many  of  them 
German  Lutherans. 

r^r.**  ~(  4.u~      After  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
Course  or  the       1  ,.     « <    .      ,         .  . 

Campaign  disabled     by     his 

wound,  Governor  Wil- 
son decided  to  cancel  as  many  of  his 
platform  engagements  as  could  be  laid 
aside.  As  Mr.  Taft,  he  said,  had  not 
been  active  in  the  campaign,  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  the  only  candidate  on  the 
stump,  and  he  would  await  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's recovery.  Reports  of  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  18th 


were  read  with  much  interest,  on  account 
of  his  statement  concerning  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  attitude  toward  the  tariff. 
He  said:  .  • 

"The  Democratic  party  does  not  propose 
free  trade  or  anything  approaching  free  trade. 
It  proposes  merely  a  reconsideration  of  the 
tariff  schedules  such  as  will  adjust  them  to 
the  actual  business  conditions  and  interests  of 
the  country.  Every  observant  business  man 
must  have  realized  long  ago  that  the  tariff 
schedules  were  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
business  was  not  upon  a  normal  basis  in  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  well  considered  protection.  On  the 
contrary,  they  embody  innumerable  cunningly 
devised  and  carefully  concealed  special  favors 
and  particular  groups  of  capitalists  and  manu- 
facturers have  taken  advantage  of  these  spe- 
cial favors  to  build  monopoly  up  in  a  way  that 
is  threatening  and  dangerous  to  every  new 
and  independent  enterprise.  Our  field  of  in- 
dustry is  like  an  untended  garden.  Some  of 
the  plants  have  so  overshadowed  the  rest  as 
to  give  them  no  chance  of  light  or  air.  Their 
roots,  moreover,  have  monopolized  the  soil, 
and  new  growths  are  all  but  impossible.  If 
we  would  have  stable  prosperity,  we  must  ad- 
mit light  and  air  and  freedom  into  the  whole 
process  of  our  industrial  life,  and  it  is  with 
that  object  that  the  Democrats  will  approach 
the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Their  desire  is  not 
to  check,  but  to  aid ;  not  to  embarrass,  but  to 
quicken.  They  will  not  undertake  the  task 
like  amateurs,  either.  They  will  seek  and  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  advice  in  the  country, 
but  they  will  seek  it  far  and  wide,  and  not 
only  in  the  quarters  from  which  it  has  usually 
come." 

Two  or  three  letters  written  by  Mr.  Taft 
were  published.  In  one  of  them,  ad- 
drest  to  the  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  in  New  York,  he  said : 

"I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  contest  that  is 
now  pending  will  result  in  a  Republican  vic- 
tory and  that  in  this  way  the  protective  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Government  may  remain 
unchanged,  business  be  undisturbed  and  the 
prosperity  that  is  now  on  our  threshold  may 
not  be  halted  or  driven  away,  and  that  the 
lovers  of  our  Constitution  and  the  institutions 
of  civil  liberty  preserved  therein  may  have  no 
cause  for  alarm  from  threatened  radical 
changes  which  would  shake  the  structure  of 
democratic,  representative,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment which  our  forefathers  and  we  have 
so  laboriously,  carefully  and  lovingly  reared 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  American  people." 

Writing  to  Congressman  Moore,  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  urged  that  State  to 
"hold  to  her  moorings."  He  had  vetoed 
the  Democratic  tariff  bills  "because  they 
were  not  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
workingman,  but  were  especially  adapt- 
ed to  encourage  industrial  activity  and 
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Competition  in  foreign  lands."  He  de- 
plored the  interference  of  a  third  party: 

"In  a  contest  between  Republicans,  who  be- 
lieve in  protection,  and  Democrats,  who  seek 
to  tear  it  down,  the  protectionist  who  votes 
for  a  third  candidate  is  giving  aid  to  the  ene- 
my.    In  effect  he  votes  for  tne  Democrat." 

In  a  statement  published  on  the  20th  he 
asserted  that  the  wave  of  extremely  high 
prices  for  food  had  reached  its  hight  in 
the  United  States  and  was  subsiding. 
Agricultural  prosperity  here  was  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  food  products,  altho  the 
reduction  had  not  yet  reached  consum- 
ers. The  great  crops  of  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  hay  must  within  a  few  months 
affect  the  price  of  meat.  In  another 
statement,  on  the  following  day,  he  pre- 
dicted Republican  victory : 

"From  all  parts  of  the  country  assurances 
are  coming  that  Democrats  intend  to  vote  for 
the  Republican  candidates  and  a  continuance 
of  prosperous  business  conditions,  and  against 
the  programs  of  economic  confusiotx  and  so- 
cialistic subversion  of  our.  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  candidates  and  their 
allies.  Democratic  workingmen  refuse  to  be 
led  from  the  factory  and  good  wages  of  1012 
back  to  the  Democratic  hard  times  of  1893-97. 
They  prefer  independence  and  money  in  the 
savings  bank  to  loss  of  employment  and  de- 
pendence on  charity." 

it  was  obvious,  he  added,  that  either  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  nominee 
would  be  elected,  and  "not  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidates  is  in  effect  to  sup- 
port their  Democratic  opponents."  It 
was  well  known  to  every  one  that  the 
third  term  party  did  not  expect  success, 
and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  many 
Republicans  were  "willing  to  hand  the 
reins  of  government  over  to  the  Demo- 
crats to  gratify  mere  desire  for  re- 
venge."  Betting    in    New    York    last 

week  was  at  odds  of  3  or  4  to  1  in  favor 
of  Governor  Wilson  and  at  even  terms 
on  the  President  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Additional  testimony  was 
Political  Funds     taken    last   week   by   the 

Senate  committee  that  is 
inquiring  concerning  campaign  funds.  It 
was  shown  thai  $208,565  was  contributed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Wilson,  and  that  $85,(800  of 
this  sum  was  given  by  a  small  group  of 
men  who  had  been  classmates  of  the 
Governor  or  trustees  Of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity  at    the  time  when  he  was  presi- 


dent. The  leader  of  this  group  was 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  who  gave  $51,300. 
Another  contributor  was  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  who  has  been  associated  with 
George  W.  Perkins  in  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  This  corporation 
had  not  then  been  sued,  but  Mr.  Dodge 
suggested  to  Mr.  McCormick  that  he 
should  take  back  the  money,  $12,500. 
But  Governor  Wilson  decided  that  the 
contribution  should  be  retained,  as  the 
giver  had  been  a  generous  friend  of  the 
university  and  had  contributed  in  good 
faith  and  without .  conditions.  Among 
the  other  gifts  was  one  of  $10,000  from 
Charles  R.  Crane.  In  the  interest  of 
Governor  Harmon  there  was  a  fund  of 
$150,946,  and  $77,000  of  this  came  from 
Thomas  F.  Ryan.  The  latter  also  gave 
$35,000  to  Congressman  Underwood's 
fund,  which  amounted  to  about  $50,000. 
Mr.  Dodge  and  George  W.  Perkins 
loaned  $35,000  to  a  Trenton  newspaper 
which  supported  Mr.  Wilson,  but  for  the 
loan  there  was  ample  security.  .  Arthur  I. 
Vorys  testified  that  about  $80,000  was 
received  in  Ohio  for  the  promotion  of 
President  Taft's  renomination.  This 
sum  included  $64,800  from  Charles  P. 
Taft.  Alton  B.  Parker  said  that  late  in 
the  campaign  of  1904  he  was  told  by 
Daniel  S.  Lamont  that  a  group  of  men 
representing  corporate  interests  had 
agreed  to  contribute  a  large  sum  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  These  men 
were  E.  H.  Harriman,  James  Stillman, 
H.  C.  Frick,  Robert  Bacon,  Charles  F. 
Brooker,  George  W.  Perkins  and  Daniel 
G.  Reid.  Mr.  Reid  denies  that  he  was  in 
such  a  group.  On  the  18th  Elmer  Dover, 
secretary  of  the  Republican  committee  in 
1904,  produced  at  the  investigation  a  list 
of  the  contributors  in  that  year.  This  list 
had  been  copied  from  Treasurer  Bliss's 
private  memorandum  book  with  the 
treasurer's  consent.  It  fills  three  columns 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  the  total  is 
$2,280,018.  Among  the  contributors 
were  E.  H.  Harriman,  $150,000;  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  $150,000;  George  J. 
Gould,  $100,000;  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
$100,000;  George  W.  Perkins,  $160,000. 
and  Whitelaw  Reid,  $30,000.  Thirteen 
contributions  in  one  group,  amounting  t« 
$260,000,  appear  to  be  those  collected  In 
Mr.    Harriman    after    his    visit    to    the 
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White  House,  and  the  testimony  of  the  A  New  Revoiution     The  Madero  Govern- 

list  tends  to  support  Mr.  Harriman's  ac-  in  Mexico            ment  is  now  menaced 

count   of  the   incident   rather   than   Mr.  by  a  new  and  formid- 

Roosevelt's.    To  "H.  H.  R.  and  J.  D.  W."  able    revolutionary    movement,    led    by 

is  credited  $100,000.     The  initials    (one  Felix   Diaz,    a   nephew    of   ex-President 

copied   incorrectly)    are   supposed  to  be  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  was  formerly  chief  of 

those   of    H.    H.    Rogers    and   John    D.  police  at  the  capital  and  was  a  colonel  in 

Rockefeller   or   John   D.   Archbold.      In  the  Federal  army  until  two  months  ago, 

some  instances  large  sums  were  raised  by  when  he  resigned.     On  the   16th,  Diaz, 

committees  and  were  assigned  in  the  list  with  500  men,  took  possession  of  the  city 

to  the  committee's  chairman.  Medill  Mc-  and  port  of  Vera  Cruz.     Nearly  all  of 

Cormick,  of  Chicago,  a  prominent  sup-  the  Federal  troops  there  joined  him,  and 

porter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  course  of  with  them  came  1,000  volunteers.    Three 

his  testimony   called   Secretary   Hilles   a  of   the    Government's    four   gunboats   in 

liar,    "whose    falsehoods    incited    weak-  the  harbor  fell  into  Diaz's  hands.    At  last 

minded  men  to  actual  assassination."   He  accounts  he  had  about  3,000  men  in  the 

was  checked  and  reproved  by  the  com-  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz.     At  Jalapa,  under 

mittee.  General  Aguilar,  were  1,000  more,  and 

the  movement  was  spreading.  The  Fed- 
Storm  Losses  A  typhoon  of  great  eral  garrison  at  Tuxpam  went  over  to 
in  the  Philippines  violence  swept  over  Diaz.  Madero  hastily  withdrew  soldiers 
the  Philippine  archi-  from  the  north  and  elsewhere  and 
pelago  on  the  16th,  causing  a  loss  of  at  planned  an  attack  upon  the  new  revolu- 
least  1,000  lives  and  $25,000,000  worth  of  tionist.  General  Huerta,  who  command- 
property.  The  area  affected  by  the  storm  ed  the  army  in  its  successful  attack  upon 
extended  from  Surigao  on  the  south  to  Orozco  in  the  north,  was  directed  to  lead 
Tacloban  on  the  north.  Cebu's  loss  is  the  forces  against  Diaz.  He  declined  to 
$10,000,000.  It  is  said  that  half  of  the.  do  so.  Some  think  a  large  part  of  the 
island's  600,000  people  are  homeless.  In  army  will  join  the  new  rebel  commander, 
the  chief  harbor  twelve  steamships,  It  is  said  that  our  State  Department  has 
twelve  tugs  and  seventeen  schooners  proof  that  he  is  supported  with  money 
were  wrecked.  In  other  places  hundreds  and  otherwise  by  his  uncle  Porfirio. 
of  small  sailing  vessels  were  sunk  or  Evidence  that  several  officials  at  the  capi- 
beached,  and  many  sailors  were  drowned,  tal  are  in  sympathy  with  him  has  been 
In  Leyte  2,000  nouses  were  destroyed,  obtained  by  Madero.  Orozco  is  on  his 
and  the  sugar,  hemp  and  cocoanut  crops  way  from  the  north  to  join  him,  but 
were  ruined.  Tidal  waves  inundated  the  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of 
coasts  of  Leyte  and  Cebu.  Late  reports  Zapata.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a 
say  that  all  of  the  Government  ships  are  resolution  calling  for  the  resignation  of 
safe.  Naval  vessels  from  Manila  have  Made'ro's  Cabinet  was  rejected,  and  one 
gone  to  aid  the  unfortunate  islanders  in  expressing  confidence  in  the  Madero 
Cebu  and  Leyte,  taking  doctors  and  sup-  Government  was   adopted,  on  the    18th, 

plies. Mr.  Taft  will  nominate  Walter  after    a    stormy    debate.      Madero    has 

F.  Frear  to  succeed  himself  as  Governor  vetoed    a    bill    increasing    the    Deputies' 

of  Hawaii.     There  were  charges  against  salaries  by   100  per  cent.     He  says  the 

him,  and   Secretary  Fisher  went  to  the  Diaz  movement  is  not  one  of  much  im- 

islands,  where  he  made  a  careful  inquiry,  portance,  but  many  think  his  Government 

He  was  convinced  that  the  charges  had      is  in  danger. The  father  of  General 

not  been  well  founded  and  that  the  Gov-  Orozco,  arrested   for  conspiring  to  vio- 

ernor  ought  to  be  reappointed. It  is  late  the  neutrality  laws,  has  been  acquit- 

expected  that  the  report  of  the  commis-  ted  at  El  Paso,  but  is  held  to  await  the 

sion  which  has  been  considering  the  sit-  result  of  extradition  proceedings.     Two 

uation  in  Santo  Domingo  will  not  be  fa-  Americans  were  captured  by  rebels  in  the 

vorable  to  the  oresent  Government,  and  north   last  week,   and  held   for   ransom, 

will  say  that  a  new  election,  under  Amer-  One  of  them,  Arthur  McCormick,  man- 

ican  supervision,  is  needed.  ager  of  the  Palomas  ranch,  was  released 
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when  his  friends  paid  $5,000. At  the 

beginning  of  the  present  week  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  battle  would  soon  be  fought 
near  Vera  Cruz.  In  that  city,  on  Satur- 
day, the  Diaz  forces  fired  upon  a  pro- 
cession of  Maderists  and  killed  fifteen. 

Central  and  Minister  Weitzel  report- 
South  America  ed  on  the  *5th  that  peace 
had  been  restored  '  in 
Nicaragua.  Six  thousand  Government 
soldiers  had  been  paid  off  and  discharged 
and  the  army  was  virtually  disbanded. 
Fifty  men  prominent  among  the  revolu- 
tionists fled  to  Salvador,  where  they 
were  captured  and  disarmed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    They  are  now  under  guard  at 

the  capital  of  Salvador. Mr.  Taft  is 

planning  another  trip  to  Panama,  desir- 
ing to  inspect  the  canal.  It  is  said  that 
he  will  go  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Our   Minister  to  Colombia,   who  is 

now  in  this  country,-  has  prepared  for 
the  State  Department  a  report  concern- 
ing terms  for  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Colombia  about  Panama. 
Dispatches  from  Washington  say  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  ignore  Colom- 
bia's claims  and  arguments,  and  that  he 
hopes  to  bear  with  him,  on  his  return  to 
P)Ogota,  instructions  that  will  facilitate 
a  settlement. The  British  Govern- 
ment decided,  last  week,  to  appoint  a  se- 
lect committee  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  English  directors  of 
the  Peruvian  Amazon  Company  for  the 
cruel  treatment  of  natives  in  the  Putu- 
mayo  rubber  districts. 

Turkey  Makes  Peace      °n    l,1°    lhinl    an(1 

with  Italy  last.  (la-v  ()f  tllc  final 

limit     allowed     by 

the  Italian  ultimatum,  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment gave  way  and  consented  to  the 
terms  insisted  upon  by  Italy.  The  six 
Italian  and  Turkish  representatives  met 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Hotel  Beau 
Rivage  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  I  fctober  [9, 
but  it  was  not  until  6  o'clock,  after  re- 
peated conferences  and  withdrawals  for 
consultation  and  telegraphing,  that  the 
details  were  settled  and  the  papers  pre- 
pared for  signature.  Then  Signor  Berto- 
lini  with  a  bow  offered  the  pen  to  Nab) 
Bey,  who  signed  the  protocol.     The  de- 


finitive treaty  will  be  signed  soon  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne. 
Italy's  sovereignty  in  Tripoli  is  to  be 
recognized,  but  the  Sultan  is  to  have 
judicial  jurisdiction  over  the  Moslem  in- 
habitants. At  the  beginning  this  will  be 
vested  in  Shemsedin  Bey,  the  former 
Turkish  Minister  at  Teheran,  who  will 
have  a  native  judge  under  him,  as  is  done 
in  Egypt.  Turkey  will  withdraw  her 
forces  from  Tripoli  and  Italy  will  bring 
back  her  troops  from  the  iEgean  Islands. 
The  pacification  of  the  Arabs  will  be  left 
to  Italy.  Italy  under  the  agreement  is  to 
associate  herself  with  the  Powers  in  try- 
ing to  end  the  war  in  the  Balkans  speed- 
ily. She  will  also  pay  an  annual  sum  to 
Turkey,  but  the  amount  has  not  yet  been 
fixed. 

Fighting  on  The  allied  Balkan  states 
Four  Frontiers  to°k  the  initiative  last 
week  by  the  invasion  of 
Turkish  territory.  The  first  to  act  was 
the  smallest,  Montenegro,  for  in  this 
case  mobilization  is  a  short  and  simple 
operation.  The  men  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains always  carry  arms  and  the  women 
constitute  the  commissary  department 
and  hospital  corps.  While  the  able- 
bodied  men  are  at  the  front  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  expected  to  prepare  food 
and  take  it  to  them.  This  primitive 
method  of  warfare  is  obviously  not  suit- 
ed to  a  distant  or  long  continued  cam- 
paign, .so  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  Montenegrin 
army  from  Podgoritza  toward  Skutari, 
recorded  last  week,  has  been  checked  and 
little  progress  has  been  made  since  so 
far  as  can  be  told  by  the  dispatches.  The 
army  has  been  embarrassed  by  its  very 
success,  for  in  the  capture  of  the  first 
Turkish  town  on  the  road,  Tuzi,  5,000 
or  6,ooo  Ottoman  soldiers  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  is  probably  over  1,000.  Doc- 
tors and  nurses  are  few,  and  three  days 
after  the  battle  hundreds  of  suffering 
soldiers  still  lay  upon  the  field  at  Tuzi 
without  having  received  even  first  aid. 
The  need  of  Red  Cross  assistance  is  im- 
perative. King  Nicholas  of  Montene- 
gro has  been  obliged  to  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  people  by  the  publica-' 
tion  of  a  manifesto  ordering  them  nut  to 
waste  their  lives  so  recklessly  by  char« 


WILL  THEY  GET  THE  TURKEY  BY   THANKSGIVING  TIME: 


ing  the  Turkish  fortification  as  soon  as 
they  get  within  sight  of  them,  but  to  wait 
for  the  artillery  to  be  brought  up.  His 
sons,  Prince  Danilo  and  Prince  Peter, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
courage  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
latter  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  General  Martinovitch  some  days 
after  the  capture  of  Tuzi  pushed  for- 
ward along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Skutari  and  stormed  the  hights  about 
Tarakash,  the  strongest  of  the  outposts 
defending  Skutari.  The  bombardment 
of  Tarakash  has  begun.  The  Montene- 
grins have  been  equally  successful  on 
the  northeastern  frontier.  General  Vuko- 
titch,  crossing  into  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
bazar,  after  ten  days  of  hard  fighting 
captured  the  town  of  Berana  on  October 
16.  The  victory  was  achieved  by  a 
double  night  maneuver;  one  party 
stormed  Rogame  hights,  defended  by 
two  Krupp  guns,  while  General  Vuko- 
titch  with  another  division  broke  thru 
the  Turkish  lines  to  the  east,  and  in  the 
morning  appeared  on  the  rear  of  the 
town  Most  of  the  garrison,  4,000  Turk- 
ish regulars  and  3,000*  Albanians,  es- 
caped during  the  night,  but  the  rest, 
1.200  Turkish  troops,  surrendered  in  the 
morning  with  fourteen  Krupp  guns,  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  two- 
months'   supplies War  was   declared 


by  the  Turkish  Government  on  October 
17  against  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  giving 
as  reasons  that  the  note  addrest  to  the 
Porte  demanding  reforms  in  Macedonia 
was  an  interference  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that 
the  mobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  armies  and  daily  skirmishes  on 
the  frontier  made  peace  impossible. 
King  Peter  of  Servia  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  war  the  same  day  and  followed  it 
with  a  manifesto  calling  upon  all  Chris- 
tians to  unite  in  a  holy  crusade  to  drive 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  on  the  19th 
the  First  Corps  of  Servian  troops,  un- 
der the  Crown  Prince,  crossed  the  fron- 
tier near  Ristovatz,  to  the  east  of  Prish- 
tina,  with  Uskub  as  their  objective.  The 
Turks  have  destroyed  the  railroad  lead- 
ing from  the  Servian  frontier  to  Uskub. 
— —The  Greek  army  under  Crown 
Prince  Constantine  on  October  19  at- 
tacked Elassona,  just  over  the  northern 
border,  and  after  four  hours'  fighting 
captured  it.  At  the  same  time  two  bat- 
talions and  batteries  crossed  the  Arta 
River,  which  bounds  the  Greek  territory 
on  the  west.  Two  Greek  gunboats  ac- 
complished the  difficult  feat  of  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  in  the  night,  altho  the 
narrow  and  shallow  entrance  is  com- 
manded by  the  Turkish  fortifications  at 
Prevesa,  where  a  torpedo  boat  has. been 
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sheltered  during  the  Italian  war.  Depu- 
ties from  Crete  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Greek  Parliament,  and,  since  Crete 
still  nominally  belongs  to  Turkey,  this 
was  taken  by  the  Turkish  Government 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Bulgaria,  as  the 
The  Bulgarian  Advance     largest    of    the 

Balkan  states 
and  the  nearest  to  Constantinople,  must 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  an  important,  perhaps  deci- 
sive battle  will  soon  'be  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Adrianople.  At  this  point  the 
main  force  of  the  Turks  has  been  con- 
centrated, probably  about  250,000  men, 
and  toward  this  point  the  Bulgarians  are 
marching,  with  perhaps  an  equal  number. 
Mustafa  Pasha,  the  first  town  on  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  boundary  and  17 
miles  northwest  of  Adrianople,  was  cap- 
tured* by  the  Bulgarians  on  October  19. 
King  Ferdinand  and  the  Bulgarian  com- 


mander-in-chief, General  SavofT,  wit- 
nessed the  engagement  from  a  hight  at 
Varmaly  Belitza,  on  the  frontier.  The 
attack  was  carried  out  by  General  Ivan- 
off,  who  drove  the  Turks  from  the  rail- 
road station  across  the  wagon  bridge 
over  the  Maritza  River  to  Mustafa 
Pasha,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
The  Turks  blew  up  the  bridge  behind 
them,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Bul- 
garians, who  then  took  the  town.  Be- 
sides this  advance  upon  Adrianople  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  and  down  the 
Maritza  River,  the  frontier  has  been  past 
by  two  other  divisions  of  the  Bulgarian 
army,  directed  toward  Adrianople,  one 
to  the  west  thru  the  Rhodope  Mountains 
and  the  other  30  miles  to  the  east,  near 
Kirk  Kilisse. The  Turkish  fleet  ap- 
peared before  Varna,  a  Bulgarian  port 
on  the  Black  Sea,  at  6  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  October  19,  and  bombarded 
the  town  in  the  afternoon.  The  shells 
did  no  damage  and  the  fleet  retired. 


THE   FIRST  WEEK  OF  THE  WAR 
1,  Montenegrins  advance  on  Skutari.     2,    Montenegrins    enter    Sanjak    of    Novibazar    and    capture    Berana. 
3,   Bulgarians  advance   on   Adrianople   and  capture    Mustafa    Pasha  just   across  the   frontier.      4,   Servians   advance 
on  Uskub.     5,  Orceks  cross  the  frontier  and  capture    Elassoua,   at  the   fool    of    Mount   Olympus.      6,   Turkish    fleel 
bombards  Varna.  ^ 


The  Political  Parties:  Their 
Appeal  to  the  Nation 

BY  THE   PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

During  the  last  four  Presidential  campaigns  The  Independent  has  been 
favored  by  the  candidates  with  statements  by  themselves  of  the  issues  their  parties 
have  represented  and  the  reason  of  the  appeal  they  have  severally  made  for 
support  at  the  polls.  We  are  again  much  indebted  to  the  candidates  at  the  present 
election,  who  have  acceded  to  our  request. — Editor. 


The  Republican  Party's  Appeal 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United   States. 

IN  complying  with  the  request  of  The  to  the  public  today,  not  upon  visionary 

Independent    that    I    write    some-  theories    and    dangerous    promises,    but 

thing  on  the  issues  of  the  present  clearly  and  definitely  upon  its  past  record 

campaign  and  the  claims  of  the  Repub-  and  its  long-established  principles.     It  is 

lican  party,  my  time  is  so  occupied  that  not  an  uncertain  substitute,  but  the  same 

I  can  do  it  only  in  great'  haste.    The  im-  party  thru  which  substantially  all  of  the 

portant  question  of  the  campaign  is  not  progress    and    the    development    of    our 

materially    different     from    that    which  country's   history   during  the   past   fifty 

arises  in  every  Presidential  election,  to  years  has  been  effected.     It  is  the  party 

wit,  whether  the   work   of   the   existing  which  carried  the  country  thru  the  war 

administration    shall    be    approved    by  and    saved    the    Union,    then    thru    the 

continuing  in   power  the   same  political  greenback  and  silver  crazes  to  a  sound 

party,  or  shall  be  condemned  by  turning  gold   basis,   saving   the   country's   honor 

the  administration   of   the  country's   af-  and  credit. .   It  fought  the  Spanish  war 

fairs  over  to  the  Democratic  party.  and  successfully  solved  the  problems  of 

Two  phases  of  practically  the  same  our  new  island  possessions.  It  met  the 
question  present  themselves  to  the  Amer-  evils  of  the  enormous  trade  expansion 
ican  people  at  the  present  time  :  first,  the  and  combinations  of  capital  and  has  made 
party,  its  history,  and  its  platform ;  sec-  a  successful  crusade  against  the  attempt 
ond,  the  personality  of  the  candidate  as  of  concentrated  wealth  to  control  the 
expressed  in  his  record  of  the  past  four  country's  politics  and  its  trade.  It  has 
years.  The  two  combine  in  the  normal  made  the  railroads  the  servants  and  not 
and  logical  question  to  be  asked  and  an-  the  masters  of  the  people.  It  has  en- 
swered  in  determining  whether  the  Ad-  forced  the  anti-trust  laws  until  those  who 
ministration  shall  be  continued  in  power,  were  bent  upon  monopolistic  control  are 
In  other  words — How  has  the  Govern-  now  acquiescent  in  any  plan  which  shall 
ment  been  administered?  Has  it  been  give  them  opportunity  for  legitimate  ex- 
economical  and  efficient?  Has  it  aided  pansion.  It  has  been  alive  to  the  mod- 
or  obstructed  business  prosperity?  Has  ern  duty  of  government  by  positive  law 
it  made  for  progress  in  bettering  the  con-  to  further  equality  of  opportunity  to  the 
dition  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  weaker  members  of  society  in  their  deal- 
wage  earner?  Do  its  general  policies  ings  with  the  stronger  and  more  power- 
and  efforts  recommend  themselves  to  the  ful,  and  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  of 
common  sense  of  the  patriotic  citizen?  the  people. 

Fortunately,  by  the  victory  won  at  Chi-  The  list  of  legislative  enactments  for 

cago  the  Republican  party  was  saved  in-  the  uplifting  of  those  of  our  people  suf- 

tact  for  future  usefulness,  and  it  appeals  fering  a  disadvantage  in  their  social  and 
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economic  relations,  thru  this  and  former 
Republican  administrations,  is  a  long  one 
and  shows  how  sensitive  the  party  is  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  pure-food 
law,  the  meat  inspection  law,  the  statutes 
requiring  safety  appliances  and  proper 
inspection  on  railways,  checking  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  and  limb  to  railway 
employees,  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 


terized  as  an  old  men's  pension,  the 
white-slave  act,  to  save  unfortunates 
from  their  own  degradation,  the  railroad 
legislation  by  which  shippers  have  been 
placed  much  nearer  an  equality  with  the 
railroads  whose  lines  they  use,  and  laws 
by  which  patrons  of  express,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  may  now  secure 
reasonable  rates  by  complaint  to  the  In- 
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eral  Mining  Bureau  for  the  discovery  of 
means  for  preventing  the  dangers  of 
mining,  the  creation  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  thru  which  the  whole  country 
will  be  made  aware  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  States  and  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  reforming  them,  the  increased 
pension  provisions — in  a  substantial  al- 
lowance which  may  properly  be  charac- 


terstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  mil- 
lions appropriated  annually  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  efforts  of 
Congress  to  encourage  the  movement  to- 
ward eight  hours  a  day  for  all  manual 
labor,  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
to  save  the  employee  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense   of    litigation,    the   postal    savings 
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banks,  and  the  parcels  post  are  but  a  few 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Republican 
Administration  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  poorer  and  the  weaker  and  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  living;  and  we  are  all 
in  sympathy  with  every  possible  effort  to 
remedy  injustice  and  to  aid  the  weak. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  na- 
tional administration  in  which  more  real 
steps  of  progress  have  been  taken  than  in 
the  present  one.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
plan  for  the  satisfaction  of  unrest  in- 
volves the  promise  of  a  millennium,  a 
condition  in  which  the  rich  shall  be  made 
reasonably  poor  and  the  poor  reasonably 
rich,  by  law,  that  is  chasing  a  phantom ; ' 
that  is  holding  out  to  those  whose  unrest 
we  fear  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  abuses  of  the  last  twenty  years 
ill-gotten  wrealth  has  been  concentrated  in 
some  undeserving  hands.  It  is  an  inci- 
dental evil  in  the  great  expansive  move- 
ment in  the  material  progress  of  the 
world,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  make  sure  that  there  shall  be  no  re- 
currence of  the  evil.  In  this  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  made  great  progress  and 
reform  during  the  present  administra- 
tion and  is  actively  working  along  lines 
which  will  shortly  result  in  still  forther 
betterment.  Anything  more  than  this 
means  socialism.  Socialism  means  the 
taking  away  of  the  motive  for  acquisi- 
tion, saving,  energy,  and  enterprise.  It 
means  stagnation  and  retrogression.  It 
destroys  the  mainspring  of  human  action 
that  has  carried  the  world  on  and  upward 
for  two  thousand  years. 

In  rousing  the  people  'to  the  danger 
which  threatened  our  civilization  from 
the  abuse  of  concentrated  wealth  the 
public  imagination  was  wrought  upon 
and  a  reign  of  sensational  journalism 
and  unjust  and  unprincipled  muck-raking 
has  followed  in  which  great  wrong  has 
been  done  to  some  honest  men.  Dema- 
gogs have  seized  the  opportunity  fur- 
ther to  inflame  the  public  mind  and  have 
sought  to  turn  the  peculiar  conditions  to 
their  advantage.  This  is  an  age  in  which 
by  exaggerations  of  the  defects  of  our 
present,  unavoidable  condition,  by  false 
charges  of  responsibility  for  it,  by  hold- 
ing up  to  the  feverish  imagination  of  the 
less  fortunate  and  the  discontented  the 
promise  of  an  impossible  Utopia,  a  con- 


dition of  popular  unrest  has  been  pro- 
duced. And  new  parties  are  being 
formed  upon  vague  promises  of  a  vis- 
ionary panacea. 

1  do  not  say  that  the  two  gentlemen 
who  now  lead,  one  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  other  the  former  Republicans 
who  have  left  their  party,  in  their  attacks 
upon  existing  conditions  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  the  popular  unrest  by 
promised  remedies,  are  consciously  em- 
bracing socialism ;  for  they  do  not  offei 
any  definite  legislation  or  policy  by  which 
the  happy  conditions  they  promise  are  to 
be  brought  about.  But  if  their  promises 
mean  anything  they  lead  directly  to  the 
appropriation  of  what  belongs  to  one 
man,  to  another.  Both  those  who  have 
left  the  Republican  party  under  the  in- 
spiration of  their  present  leader,  and  t**e 
Democrats,  under  their  candidate,  are  go- 
ing in  a  direction  they  do  not  definitely 
know,  toward  an  end  they  cannot  defi- 
nitely describe,  with  but  one  chief  and 
clear  object,  and  that  is  of  acquiring 
power  for  their  .party  by  popular  sup- 
port thru  the  promise  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  They  ask  for  a  change  in  the 
Government  so  that  the  Government  may 
be  restored  to  the  people,  as  if  this  had 
not  been  the  people's  Government  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Republican  party  refuses  to  make 
changes  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  change, 
cultivating  a  popular  hope  that  in  the 
change  something  beneficial,  undefined, 
will  possibly  take  place.  The  Republican 
party  believes  it  is  possible  in  this  world 
that  the  fruits  of  energy,  courage,  enter- 
prise, attention  to  duty,  work,  thrift, 
providence,  restraint  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion will  still  continue  to  have  their  re- 
ward ;  and  that  laziness,  lack  of  attention, 
yielding  to  appetite  and  passion,  dishon- 
esty, and  disloyalty  will  ultimately  find 
their  compensation.  We  do  not  believe 
in  any  way  to  avoid  human  injustice  but 
by  perfecting  our  laws  for  administering 
justice.  Whenever  we  can  see  a  statute 
which  does  not  deprive  any  person  of 
what  is  his  and  is  going  to  help  others 
we  are  in  favor  of  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  can  be  accomplished  by  min- 
imizing the  rewards  of  individual  effoit, 
or  by  infringing  or  destroying  the  right 
of  property,  which,  next  to  the  right  of 
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liberty,  has  been  the  greatest  civilizing 
institution  of  history. 

The  Republican  party  emphatically  be- 
lieves in  progress,  but  it  does  not  believe 
that  a  millennium  can  be  reached  by  the 
sudden  upheaval  and  change  of  all  of  our 
existing  institutions  which  have  been 
steadily  making  for  progress  and  better- 
ment for  more  than  a  century.  The  Re- 
publican party  stands   for  the  Constitu- 


hope  of  securing  the  votes  of  those 
whom  they  first  made  restless  and  dis- 
contented. They  have  left  the  Republi- 
can party  the  sole  nucleus  of  all  public 
opinion  which  favors  constant  progress 
and  development  along  safe  and  sane 
lines  under  the  Constitution. 

The  record  of  the  past  four  years  is 
not  only  an  indorsement  of  the  fore- 
going, but  it  is  also  a  record  of  unabated 
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tion,  with  such  amendments  as  new  con- 
ditions when  thoroly  understood  may  re- 
quire. 

To  say  that  this  is  not  an  issue  of  the 
present  campaign  is  to  deceive  oneself. 
It  is  the  supreme  issue !  The  Democratic 
party  and  the  Republicans  who  have  left 
their  party  have  made  it  so  thru  break- 
ing away   from  the  Constitution   in  the 


activity  in  broadening  plans  and  facilities 
for  further  and  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  future — plans  which  should  not  be 
set  at  naught,  in  November,  thru  the 
careless  votes  of  those  who  have  been 
rendered  restless  and  dissatisfied  by  the 
specious  arguments  of  men  who,  in  their 
own  interests,  are  seeking  to  overturn 
the  Government. 
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During  this  Administration  we  have  to  believe  that  there  has  been  more  peace 
given  special  attention  to  the  machinery  in  the  Central  American  republics  be- 
of  Government  with  a  view  to  increasing  cause  of  our  mediations  than  ever  before, 
its  efficiency  while  reducing  its  cost.  The  dignity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
The  first  year,  after  careful  examination,  Government  of  the  United  States,  to- 
we  cut  some  $50,000,000  from  the  or-  gether  with  our  responsibility  to  protect 
iginal  estimates,  and  this  policy  has  been  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska  and  the  Phil- 
maintained  thruout  the  Administration ;  ippines,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  deficit  Monroe  Doctrine,  demand  the  mainte- 
of  $58,735,000,  which  we  found,  July  1,  nance  of  an  army  and  navy.  The  plan 
1909,  was  changed  to  a  surplus  of  $47,-  of  the  Republican  party  to  maintain  a 
234,000,  July  1,  191 1.  I  also  secured  an  navy  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
appropriation  for  the  appointment  of  an  other  navies  of  the  world  was  thwarted 
Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission  by  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
which  has  now   been  working   for   two  tives. 

years  on  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  The  Philippines  have  had  popular  gov- 

Government  departments.  ernment  and  prosperity  thru  this  Admin- 

The  gigantic  work  upon  the  Panama  istration  and  under  a  continuance  of  the 
Canal,  involving  the  expenditure  of  some  same  policy  will  gradually  fit  themselves 
$40,000,000  annually,  has  been  carried  on  for  self-government.  Nothing  will  pre- 
without  a  scandal  and  with  such  efficien-  vent  the  substantial  progress  toward  the 
cy,  engineering  and  medical  skill,  as  to  best  results  but  the  ill-advised  policy  pro- 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world,  posed  by  the  Democratic  party. 
In  our.  foreign  relations  we  have  main-  The  Republican  platform  of  1908 
tained  peace,  everywhere,  and  sought  to  promised  that  the  tariff  should  be  revised 
promote  its  continuance  and  permanence,  in  extra  session.  It  did  not  say  in  spe- 
To  this  end  we  negotiated  broad  treaties  cine  words  that  the  revision  would  be 
for  the  promotion  of  universal  arbitra-  generally  downward,  but  I  construed  it 
tion,  but  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  to  mean  that.  The  work  has  been  sub- 
Senate  prevented  the  necessary  two-  ject  to  most  vicious  misrepresentation, 
thirds  vote  for  their  ratification.  The  It  has  now  been  in  operation  thirty-five 
pressure  for  intervention  in  Mexico  has  months  and  the  results  have  fully  vindi- 
at  times  been  great,  but  this  Administra-  cated  the  statement  that,  while  far  from 
tion  has  been  conscious  that  one  hostile  a  perfect  bill,  it  was  an  improvement ; 
step  would  unite  the  conflicting  parties  and  under  it  our  prosperity  has  increased, 
against  us  and  involve  us  in  a  war  with  That  bill  also  enabled  me  to  appoint  a 
the  whole  of  Mexico  costing  millions  of  Tariff  Board  to  investigate  each  schedule 
dollars,  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  accurate  in- 
and  all  of  the  subsequent  problems  which  formation  which  would,  enable  Congress 
would  arise  after  we  found  ourselves  in  to  adjust  each  schedule  upon  a  scientific 
armed  possession.  It  is  easy  to  arouse  basis  to  prevent  destructive  competition 
popular  indignation  over  instances  that  from  European  countries  from  closing 
have  occurred.  It  is  easy  to  take  advan-  our  mills  and  other  sources  of  produc- 
tage  of  that  indignation  for  the  purpose  tion.  We  are  living  on  an  economic 
of  justifying  aggressive  action.  It  is  basis  established  on  principles  of  protec- 
easy  to  cultivate  political  support  and  tion.  A  large  part  of  our  products  de- 
popularity  by  a  warlike  and  truculent  pend  for  existence  upon  a  rate  of  duty 
policy ;  but  with  the  experience  which  we  sufficient  to  save  the  producer  from  a 
had  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba,  no  foreign  competition  which  would  make 
one  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  the  continuance  of  his  business  impossi- 
whole  American  people  would  involve  ble.  If  Congress  had  had  the  benefit  of 
them  in  the  almost  unending  burden  and  the  Tariff  Board  during  the  extra  session 
the  thankless  task  of  intervention.  I  am  the  bill  would  have  been  better.  The 
very  sure  that  the  course  of  self-restraint  Tariff  Board  made  valuable  reports  on 
which  the  Administration  has  pursued  in  wool  and  its  manufactures  and  on  cotton 
respect  to  Mexico  will  vindicate  itself — at  manufactures,  and  if  the  Republican 
least  in  the  pages  of  history.     I  am  glad  party  had  controlled  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  during  the  past  year  there  stances  can  be  and  will  be  eradicated  by 

would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the  Republican  party  thru  the  aid  of  a 

a  revision  of  the  schedules  which  would  Tariff  Board. 

have  been  just  and  adequate.  But  the  Combination  of  capital  in  great  enter- 
Democrats  presented  to  me  for  my  sig-  prises  should  be  encouraged  if  within  the 
nature  a  woolen  bill  and  a  cotton  bill  law,  for  every  one  must  recognize  that 
which,  if  allowed  to  become  law,  would  progress  in  modern  business  is  by  effect- 
have  forced  the  transfer  of  the  manu-  ive  combination  of  the  means  of  produc- 
facture  to  England  and  Germany,  doing  tion  to  the  point  of  greatest  economy.  It 
incalculable  damage  to  American  laborers  should  be  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  put 
and  American  industries.  large  interstate  business  enterprises  act- 

If  the  coming  election  should  put  the  ing  within  the  law  on  a  basis  of  security 

Democrats    in    complete    control    of    all  by  offering  them  a   federal  corporation 

branches  of  the  Government  this  single  law.     But  the  prosecution  of  all  persons 

example  would  extend  thruout  all  busi-  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 

ness,  inevitably  producing  a  recurrence  have  violated  the  anti-trust  law  has  been 

of  the  hard  times  we  experienced  from  carried  on  in  this  Administration  without 

1890  to  1897.     It  is  true  the  Democratic  fear  or  favor,  and  every  one  who  has  vio- 

platform  says  that  the  change  from  pro-  lated   it,   no  matter   how    prominent   or 

tection  to  a  revenue  .tariff  should  be  made  how  great  his  influence,  has  been  brought 

in  a  way  not  to  injure  industry,  but  that  before  the  bar  of  the  court,  either  in  civil 

is  utterly  impossible.  or  criminal  suit  to  answer  the  charge.    It 

It  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  the  is  to  the  political  interest  of  some  to 
people  of  the  United  States  so  clearly  sneer  at  the  decrees  against  the  Ameri- 
that  he  who  runs  can  read  that  a  change  can  Tobacco  Company  and  against  the 
of  economic  policy,  such  as  that  which  is  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Adminis- 
deliberately  proposed  in  the  Democratic  tration  has  been  condemned  in  the  Demo- 
platform,  would  obliterate  many  of  our  cratic  platform  for  consenting  to  a  corn- 
manufacturing  enterprises,  would  throw  promise  in  the  Standard  Oil  case.  There 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  wage  was  absolutely  no  compromise.  The  di- 
earners  entirely  out  of  employment,  vision  of  the  two  trusts  by  the  decrees 
would  seriously  injure  the  home  market  into  several  companies  was  not  expected 
which  our  farmers  now  enjoy  for  their  to  show  immediate  radical  change  in  the 
products,  would  cripple  or  wreck  the  business.  It  may  take  some  years  to 
multitude  of  small  dealers  depending  up-  show  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  dissolution, 
on  the  prosperous  laborer  for  patronage,  but  the  limitations  of  the  decrees  in  those 
and  would  produce  a  condition  of  suffer-  two  cases  are  so  specific  as  to  make  al- 
ing  among  the  people  that  no  reforming  together  impossible  a  resumption  of  the 
legislation  could  neutralize  or  mitigate.  old  combination.     The  business  public  is 

The  statement  so  widely  circulated  by  at  last  convinced  that  the  anti-trust  law 
our  political  opponents  that  the  tariff  is  means  something  and  that  the  policy  of 
a  chief  factor  in  creating  the  high  cost  the  Administration  in  enforcing  it  means 
of  living  is  absolutely  not  true.  The  in-  something.  My  belief  is  that  these  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  is  world-wide,  crees  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
In  our  own  country  the  most  notable  in-  industrial  development ;  and  the  Republi- 
crease  in  prices  has  been  in  the  case  of  can  party  which  has  carried  on  the  fight 
products  where  no  duties  are  imposed,  to  this  propitious  point  should  be  entrust- 
and  in  several  instances  where  they  were  ed  to  continue  it. 

reduced  or  removed  by  the  recent  tariff  Thus  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that 
act.  No  promise  in  any  political  plat-  it  is  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
form  can  remedy  this  universal  condi-  people  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the 
tion.  Tf  the  rate  of  protection  is  higher  Republican  party  for  future  usefulness 
than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  and  to  continue  it  and  its  policies  in  con- 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  it  tempts  trol  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  T 
the  manufacturer  in  that  particular  in-  cannot  believe  that  the  American  people 
stance  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  after  careful  scrutiny  and  the  education 
and    increase   his   profits ;   but   these   in-  of  the  campaign,  during  which  they  must 
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have  been  able  to  see  thru  the  fog  of 
misrepresentation  and  demagogery,  will 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  two  great  is- 
sues which  are  here  presented  to  them 
are,  first,  whether  we  shall  retain,  on  a 
sound  and  permanent  basis,  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary  as  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  those  liberties  that 
are  the  inheritance  of  centuries,  and,  sec- 
ond, whether  we  shall  welcome  the  pros- 
perity which  is  at  our  door  by  maintain- 
ing our  present  business  basis  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  business  expansion 
and  progress  thru  the  legitimate  use  of 
capital. 

I  know  that  in  this  wide  country  there 
are  many  calling  themselves  Democrats 
who  view  with  the  same  aversion  as  Re- 
publicans the  propositions  of  change  that 
are  recklessly  advanced  to  satisfy  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  popular,  clamor. 
They  are  men  who  deprecate  disturb- 
ances in  .business  conditions  and  are 
yearning  for  that  relief  from  demagogic 
agitations  which  is  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  whole  people  of  the  great 
prosperity  which  the  good  crops  and  our 
present  conditions  ought  to  bring  us. 
To  them  I  appeal  as  to  all  Republicans 
to  join  us  in  our  earnest  effort  to  avert 
the  political  and  economic  revolution  and 
the  business  paralysis  which  a  Republi- 
can defeat  at  this  time  will  surely  bring 
about.  Such  a  misfortune  will  fall  heav- 
ily on  the  wage  earner,  and  we  most 
earnestly  hope  that  he  will  see  his  real 
interest  and  where  his  prosperity  actually 
lies,  will  understand  the  shallowness  of 
the  attacks  upon  existing  institutions,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  promises  of  unde- 
fined benefit  by  undefined  changes. 
If  he  does  he  will  support  the 
continuance  of  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration. He  will  distinguish  be- 
tween the  substance  of  performance  and 
the  fustian  of  vague  promises.  He  will 
see  that  those  who  would  deliberately  stir 
up  discontent  and  create  hostility  toward 
those  who  represent  the  real  business 
prosperity  of  the  country  are  only  sowing 
dragon's  teeth. 

Who  are  the  people?  They  are  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  many  who  are  neither — the 
wage  earner,  the  capitalist,  the  profes- 
sional man,  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 


turer, the  storekeeper  and  the  clerk,  the 
railroad  manager  and  the  employee. 
They  have  yet  to  speak  for  themselves. 
They  have  not  given  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  the  mandate  to  speak  for  them. 
This  is  not  the  first  campaign  which  the 
people  have  entered  confused  and  misled 
and  diverted  from  the  truth  and  from  a 
clear  perception  of  their  own  real  wel- 
fare by  specious  appeals  to  their  preju- 
dices. But  the  clarifying  effect  of  a 
campaign  of  education,  the  pricking  of 
the  bubbles  of  demagogic  promises  have 
more  than  once  brought  them  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  real  interests  and  to 
a  rejection  of  the  injurious  nostrums 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
it  was  feared  they  might  embrace  and 
adopt.  So,  I  believe,  it  will  be  in  the 
present  case.  I  have  faith  in  the  intelli- 
gence, the  loyalty,  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,  that  their  deliberate 
judgment  as  expressed  in  their  ballots 
cast  in  November  will  show  a  prevailing 
majority  in  favor  of  the  sound  progress 
and  real  prosperity  to  be  preserved  upon 
a  protective  basis  and  under  a  true  con- 
stitutional and  representative  govern- 
ment by  the  whole  people  only  thru  a 
continuance  of  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  real  issue  of  the  campaign  is  this : 
Shall  the  Republican  Administration,  with 
its  long  and  magnificent  record  of  new 
problems  met  and  solved,  of  things  done 
and  statutes  passed,  be  indorsed  by  the 
people?  Shall  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country  be  main- 
tained by  a  continuance  in  power  of  those 
who  have  accomplished  it,  and  whose 
policies  and  principles  have  been  tested 
and  proven  sound  thru  years  of  success- 
ful administration,  or  shall  there  be  put- 
in  power  a  party  the  chief  characteristic 
of  which  has  been  its  search  for  new  is- 
sues and  sophistical  theories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  unrest  and  catching 
votes,  with  but  little  regard  for  the  prac- 
tical results  of  their  propositions  and  but 
small  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  real 
business  and  the  labor  interests  of  the 
whole  country? 

I  believe  that  my  countrymen  can  and 
will  answer  this  question  in  the  only  way 
to  secure  for  the  nation  the  blessings  of 
peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  which  it 
now  enjoys. 


The  Democratic  Party's  Appeal 

BY  WOODROW  WILSON 

Candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United   States. 


* 


WHENEVER  things  are  to  be 
done  in  a  new  way,  in  response 
to  a  new  popular  impulse,  in 
obedience  to  the  great  democratic  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation  itself,  it  is  to  the 
Democratic  party  that  the  country  nat- 
urally turns.  It  lias  been  spoken  of  as 
the  party  of  opposition,  the  party  of  pro- 
test, and  its  long,  unbroken  party  history 
has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  attempt  a  constructive  program,  but 
was  always  critical  and  on  the  defensive, 
always  harking  back  to  ideals  set  up  at 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  to 
which  it  was  never  wholly  possible  for  it 
to  adjust  its  own  actual  policies.  But, 
altho  there  have  been  times  when  this 
•characterization  of  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  justified  by  the  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  abounds  in  instances 

\-    compiled    from    his    campaign    Bpeeches    by    his 
secretary. 


when  our  great  party  showed  itself  con- 
structive and  aggressive,  not  protesting, 
but  performing,  not  criticizing,  but  pro- 
jecting great  reforms.  Other  parties 
have  tied  themselves  up  to  particular 
lines  of  action  to  which  they  presently 
became  wholly  subject,  upon  which  they 
at  length  became  dependent,  but  the 
Democratic  party  has  remained  free  to 
act,  free  to  take  on  the  new  elements  of 
popular  impulse,  free  to  read  new  times 
in  new  terms. 

Tts  freedom  is  now  about  to  serve  it  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Those  who 
look  about  them  see  parties  apparently 
breaking  up;  but  if  they  will  look  closer 
what  they  will  see  is  simply  this,  that 
men  are  turning  away  by  the  thousand- 
from  those  courses  of  policy  and  of  ac- 
tion to  which  the  alliances  and  practices 
of  the  Republican  party  have  at  last 
bound  the  country  as  if   with  a   grip  of 
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iron.  The  free  elements  of  thought  in 
the  country  are  asserting  themselves 
with  an  extraordinary  energy  and 
majesty  that  must  presently  work  pro- 
found changes  and  mark  this  as  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  eras  of  our  politics. 
But  they  are  not  exerting  themselves  to 
destrov :  thev  are  exerting  themselves, 
rather,  to  find  means  of  co-operation  and 
action.  Some  men  among  the  Republi- 
can leaders  see  what  it  is  necessary  to 
do,  but  they  are.  not  numerous  enough 
to  dominate  their  party  councils ;  they 
cannot  turn  or  guide  the  great  organiza-' 
tion  of  their  party  in  the  direction  of  the 
desired  reforms.  The  great  mass  of 
voters  in  the  country  perceive  this.  They 
are  looking,  therefore,  with  great  ex- 
pectation toward  the  Democratic  party 
to  see  if  it  will  now,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, prove  true  to  its  traditions  and 
supply  them  with  men  and  measures. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  had 
the  impulse  of  reform  because  it  has 
always  been  based  upon  deep  and  funda- 
mental sympathy  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  has  now  only  to 
prove  that  its  impulse  can  find  expression 
in  a  wise  and  feasible  program  in  order 
to  capture  both  the  imagination  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
power  of  self-renewal,  this  power  of 
looking  forward,  this  power  of  realizing 
the  present  and  projecting  itself  into  the 
future,  that  has  kept  it  young  and  which 
must  now  make  it  the  party  of  young 
men,  the  party  to  which  those  must  re- 
sort who  are  coming  for  the  first  time 
into  the  activities  of  politics ;  with  which 
those  must  ally  themselves  whose  hopes 
jire  forming  into  purposes,  whose  im- 
pulses a7e  ^ram^nR  themselves  by  sober 
thought  int?  concrete  judgments,  who 
know  what  &e?  want  and  are  fast  find" 
ing  out  by  wh#  means  they  can  &* 
what  they  want.      ->  ,.  -    -      1M       . 

If  we  recount  the  rtVt™  °f  the.llberal 
program  to  which  the  co^7  '!  n°W 
looking  forward,  it  will  be  el  Y  *?  1^ 
that  it  is  already  the  program  s?l  .rr. 
Democratic  party.  The  first  item  0  i >• 
program  is  that  the  machinery  of  not!  K 
cal  control  must  be  put  in  the  hands  *£1 
the  people.     That  means,  translated  inte. 


concrete  terms,  direct  primaries,  a  short, 
ballot,  and,  wherever  necessary,  th<V 
initiative,  the  referendum  and  the"  recar 


These  things  are  being  desired  and  ob- 
tained, not  by  way  of  revolution,  not 
even  with  a  desire  to  effect  any  funda- 
mental change  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, but  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
what  seems  to  have  been  lost — the  peo- 
ple's control  of  their  own  instruments, 
their  right  to  exercise  a  free  and  con- 
stant choice  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs. 

Another  great  item  of  the  program  is 
that  the  service  rendered  the  people  by 
the  national  government  must  be  of  a 
more  extended  sort  and  of  a  kind  not 
only  to  protect  it  against  monopoly,  but 
also  to  facilitate  its  life.  We  are,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  postal  savings  banks 
and  of  a  parcels  post,  and  feel  with  some 
chagrin  that  we  have  lagged  behind  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  in  estab- 
lishing those  manifestly  useful  and 
necessary  instruments  of  our  common 
life. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff,  of  course, 
looms  big  and  central  in  the  program, 
because  it  is  in  the  tariff  schedules  that 
half  the  monopolies  of  the  country  have 
found  covert  and  protection  and  oppor- 
tunity. We  do  not  mean  to  strike  at  any 
essential  economic  arrangement,  but  we 
do  mean  to  drive  all  beneficiaries  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  into  the  open  and  de- 
mand of  them  by  what  principle  of  na- 
tional advantage,  as  contrasted  with  self- 
ish privilege,  they  enjoy  the  extraor- 
dinary assistance  extended  to  them. 

The  regulation  of  corporations  is 
hardly  less  significant  and  central.  We 
have  made  many  experiments  in  this 
difficult  matter,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  crude  and  hurtful,  but  our  thought 
is  slowly  clearing.  We  are  beginning  to 
see,  for  one  thing,  how  public  service 
corporations,  at  any  rate,  can  be  gov- 
erned with  great  advantage  to  •  the 
public  and  without  serious  detriment  to 
themselves,  as  undertakings  of  private 
capital.  Experience  is  removing  both 
prejudice  and  fear  in  this  field,  and  it  is 
likely  that  within  the  very  near  future 
we  shall  have  settled  down  to  some  com- 
mon, rational  and  effective  policy.  The 
regulation  of  corporations  of  other  sorts 
lies  intimately  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral question  of  monopoly,  a  question 
which  ramifies  in  a  thousand  directions, 
but  the   intricate  thieads  of  which,  we 
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are  slowly  beginning  to  perceive,  consti- 
tute a  decipherable  pattern.  Measures 
will  here  also  frame  themselves  soberly 
enough  "as  we  think  our  way  forward. 

Again,  there  is  the  great  question  of 
conservation.  We  are  not  yet  clear  as 
to  all  the  methods,  but  we  are  absolutely 
clear  as  to  the  principle  and  the  inten- 
tion and   shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we 


Beyond  all  these  waiting  to  be  solved, 
lying  as  yet  in  the  hinterland  of  party 
policy,  lurks  the  great  question  of  bank- 
ing reform.  The  plain  fact  is  that  con- 
trol of  credit — at  any  rate  of  credit  upon 
any  large  scale — is  dangerously  concen- 
trated in  this  country.  The  large  money 
resources  of  the  country  are  not  at  the 
command  of  those  who  do  not  submit  to 
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have  found  the  way,  not  only  to  preserve 
our  great  national  resources,  but  also  t<» 
conserve  the  strength  and  health  and 
energy  of  our  people  themselves  by  pro- 
tection  against  wrongful  forms  of  labor 
and  by  securing-  them  against  the  myriad 
forms  of  harm  which  have  come  from 
the  selfish  uses  of  economic  power. 


the  direction  and  domination  of  small 
groups  of  capitalists,  who  wish  to  keep 
the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try under  their  own  eye  and  guidance. 
The  great  monopoly  in  this  country  is 
the  money  monopoly.  So  long  as  that 
exists  our  old  variety  and  freedom  and 
individual    energy    of    development    are 
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out  of  the  question.  A  great  industrial  The  American  people  are  an  eminently 
nation  is  controlled  by  its  system  of  just  and  an  intensely  practical  people, 
credit.  Our  system  of  credit  is  concen-  They  do  not  wish  to  lay  violent  hands 
trated.  The  growth  of  the  nation,  there-  upon  their  own  affairs,  but  they  do  claim 
fore,  and  all  our  activities  are  in  the  the  right  to  look  them  over  with  close 
hands  of  a  few  men  who,  even  if  their  and  frank  and  fearless  scrutiny  from  top 
action  be  honest  and  intended  for  the  to  bottom ;  to  look  at  them  from  within 
public  interest,  are  necessarily  concen-  as  well  as  from  without,  in  their  most 
trated  upon  the  great  undertakings  in  intimate  and  private  details,  as  well  as 
which  their  own  money  is  involved  and  in  their  obvious  exterior  proportions ; 
who  necessarily,  by  very  reason  of  their  and  they  do  hold  themselves  at  liberty, 
own  limitations,  chill  and  check  and  attacking  one  point  at  a  time,  to  read- 
destroy  genuine  economic  freedom,  just,  corect,  purify,  rearrange;  not 
This  is  the  greatest  question  of  all,  and  destroying  or  even  injuring  the  elements, 
to  this  statesmen  must  address  them-  but  filling  their  altered  combination  with 
selves  with  an  earnest  determination  to  a  new  spirit.  This  is  the  task  of  the 
serve  the  long  future  and  the  true  liber-  Democratic  party.  It  is  the  task  of  all 
ties  of  men.  statesmanship.     It  is  a  task  which  just 

I  have  said  that  the  Democratic  party  at  this  particular  juncture  in  our  affairs 

is   now   to   attempt    constructive   states-  looms     particularly     big.       It     is     not 

manship.     There  are  well  known  condi-  ominous,  but  inviting;  not  alarming,  but 

ions  which  surround  so  great  a  task.     In  inspiriting.       We     should     congratulate 

the    first    place    it    cannot    be    executed  ourselves  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 

if    attempted    with    inconsiderate    haste,  take  part  in  the  true  spirit  of  those  who 

That  is  not  constructive  which  is  loosely  would  serve  a  great  country,  in  a  task 

or  hastily  put  together.     Its  parts  must  which  may  recover  for  America  her  old 

be  sound,  and  their  combination  must  be  happiness  and  confidence,  her  old  spirit 

true    and    vital.       No    man    can    in    a  of  triumphant  democracy, 

moment  put  great,  policies  together  and  The  only  way  to  settle  the  tariff  ques- 

reconstruct  a  whole  order  of  life.  tion  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 

We  must  remember  that  the  abuses  we  not  for  the  good  of  anybody  in  par- 
seek  to  remedy  have  come  into  existence  ticular.  Link  it  with  special  interests  ;  let 
as  incidents  of  the  great  structure  of  in-  special  interests  have  the  chief  interest 
dustry  we  have  built  up.  This  structure  in  it,  and  you  cannot  settle  it  and  take 
is  the  work  of  our  own  hands ;  our  own  it  out  of  politics.  But  once  apply  the 
lives  are  involved  in  it.  Reckless  attacks  rule  of  general  interest  and  you  have 
upon  it,  destructive  assaults  against  it,  taken  it  out  of  politics.  The  minute  you 
would  jeopardize  our  own  lives  and  dis-  make  it  a  tariff  for  revenue  you  have 
turb,  it  might  be  fatally,  the  very  prog-  taken  it  out  of  politics.  Then  you  have 
ress  we  seek  to  •  attain.  It  would  be  got  something  to  stand  on.  I  am  not 
particularly  fatal  to  any  successful  pro-  saying  that  you  must  do  this  thing  off- 
gram  to  admit  into  our  minds,  as  we  hand,  without  considering  all  the  vested 
pursue  it,  any  spirit  of  revenge,  any  pur-  interests  that  have  been  built  up.  That's 
pose  to  wreak  our  displeasure  upon  the  a  different  question, 
persons  and  the  institutions  who  now  The  tariff  question  is  not  now  what  it 
represent  the  abuses  we  deprecate  and  was  a  generation  ago.  There  was  a 
seek  to  destroy.  I  do  not  say  these  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  policy  of 
things  because  I  feel  that  there  is  danger  protection.  A  generation  and  a  half  or 
of  vengeful  action  or  of  revolutionary  two  generations  ago  the  men  in  favor  of 
haste,  but  merely  because  we  ought  al-  it  defended  it  with  the  greatest  success, 
ways  to  recognize  that  it  is  of  the  very  They  said :  "It  does  not  matter  how  high 
essence  of  constructive  statesmanship  a  tariff  wall  you  build  around  the  coun- 
that  we  should  think  and  act  temperate-  try,  because  here  is  a  great  continent 
ly,  wisely,  justly,  in  the  spirit  of  those  with  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  in 
who  reconstruct  and  amend,  not  in  the  which  the  initiative  will  build  up  a  great 
spirit  of  those  who  destroy  and  seek  to  many  enterprises  of  a  great  many  kinds 
build  from  the  foundations  again.  and    a    great    many    enterprises    of    the 
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same  kind,  and  prices  will  be  kept  down  the   country  is  being   drained   from   the 
by  competition."     One  of  the  things  the  farms  into  the  factories.     A  great  many 
people  do  not  realize  is  that  we  have  ex-  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  our  society 
hibited  one  of  the  biggest  experiments  in  are  due  to  this  same  excessive  fostering 
business  that  have  ever  been  set  up.  There  of  one  side  of  national   life  at  the  ex- 
was  once   free   trade   within  the   whole  pense  of  the  other.     We  have  stimulated 
area   of   this   great   country,   free   trade  manufacture  so  much  that  we  have  not 
between  innumerable  competitors,  and  it  a  large  enough  market  or  the  means  of 
was   reasonable   to   expect   then,   as   the  disposing  of  the  surplus  product.     This 
earlier  advocates  of  protection   did   ex-  nation  calls  itself  a  trading  nation,  and 
pect,     as     great     men     later     constantly  has  the  knowledge  of  other  manufactur- 
believed     it     was     reasonable     to     ex-  ing  nations  as  to   foreign  markets ;  but 
pect,  that  prices  would  be  kept  down  by  whenever  we  have  to  ship  any  goods  we 
internal  competition.     But  prices  are  not  have  to  ship  them  under  some  other  flag 
now  kept  down  by  internal  competition,  than  the  flag  of  the  United  States.     How 
I  don't  have  to  point  out  that  the  bene-  did  it  happen  that  we  destroyed  our  own 
ficiaries  consulted  with  one  another  and  merchant   marine,    and    were    associated 
said :    "Now,  is  it  really  necessary  that  with  the  policy  by  which  we  taxed  the 
we    should    cut    one    another's    throats?  stuff  out  of  which  ships  were  built?    We 
These    gentlemen    in    Washington    will  could  not  build  them,  and   so,  as  if  by 
build  this   wall   as  high   as   we  want   it  deliberation,    we    deprived    ourselves    of 
built.     Let's  get  together.     If  the  law  is  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  which, 
too  watchful,  let  us  have  an  understand-  if  we  had  kept  on  our  original  plan,  we 
ing.     WTe  are  men  of  honor.     We  will  might  have,  had  almost  to  the  exclusion 
keep  our  word  of  honor.     We  can  form  of  other  nations.     Now  we  are  getting 
an  arrangement  by  which  we  can  deter-  very  much  interested  in  foreign  markets, 
mine,   to  a   very  considerable   extent   at  but  the  foreign  markets  are  not  particu- 
any  rate,  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  larly    interested    in    us/    We    have    not 
We  can,  if  we  will,  control  the  sources  been  very  polite ;  we  have  not  encour- 
of  the  raw  materials,  by  means  ad  libi-  aged  the  intercourse  with  foreign  mar- 
tum.     We  can  buy  mines  we  do  not  in-  kets    that    we    might    have    encouraged, 
tend  to  use  for  a  generation  and  keep  and    have    obstructed    the    influence    of 
them  in  our  side  pockets,  and  so  we  can  competition  abroad. 

cut  out  any  automatic  regulation  of  this  So     these     circumstances     make     the 

kind,  instead  of  having  a  price  schedule  tariff  question  a  new  question ;  and  yet 

that  is  not  our  own  and  in  open  competi-  the  standpat  Republican  leaders   remain 

tion  with  the  market."  unenlightened,     uninformed,     absolutely 

Do  you  realize  the  extent  of  the  au-  blind   and   stubborn.     They   don't   know 

dacity  of  the  men  who  created  the  pro-  anything  has  happened.    These  gentlemen 

tective  system?    They  said,  "We  are  go-  talk  in  the  same  phrases  that  were  used 

ing  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  is  done  for  thirty,   forty  and  fifty  years   ago.     One 

the  farmers,"  who  at  that  time  were  pro-  of  the  things  they  say  is  that  they  are 

ducing  the   wealth   of   the   nation,   "and  the    guardians    of    prosperity    and    that 

that  everything  is  done  for  the  men  who  nothing   but   the   protective   system    can 

have   not   yet    produced    any    wealth    at  bring  us  prosperity ;  and  when  you  press 

all"  ;   and   by  this  process  of   favoritism  them   to  define  prosperity  they   will   de- 

and  subsidizing  of  one  kind  or  another,  fine  it  in  terms  of  the  bulk  of  business, 

direct   or   indirect,   we  have   altered   the  One  of  their  most  delightful  expositions 

natural  planes  of  life  in  this  country.  of  patriotic   purpose   is.   We   must   have 

How  does  it  happen  that  when  immi-  new  industries;  if  we  have  not  got  them 

grants  come  to  this  country  from  agri-  we    must    acquire    them    at    any    cost, 

cultural   regions   they  do   not   go   to  the  Professor  Taussing  calls  attention  to  the 

farms,  but   are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  fact  that  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on 

our  cities?    For  the  same  reason  that  the  the    Aldrich    bill,    Mr.    Aldrich    said,    in 

boys  of  the   plow   of   our  country   have  defense   of    a   duty   of    50   per   cent,    on 

been   turned   away   from   the   farms   and  some  article,  that  he  was  just  as  willing 

into  the  factories.     All  the  life-blood  of  to  pay  300,  400  or  500  per  cent.,  provide 
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ed  he  could  thereby  bring  that  industry  fear  we  will  go  on  doing  it  at  an  enor- 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Aldrich's  idea  of  mous  waste.  Has  this  country  really 
prosperity  is  to  get  as  many  industries  husbanded  and  used  its  resources  prop- 
as  possible  established  in  this  country  at  erly?  Hasn't  it  used  them  in  a  way 
any  price.  Who  pays  the  price,  I  would  disgracefully  wasteful?  Haven't  we 
like  to  know  ?  The  consumer,  of  course ;  stopped  working  a  mine  the  minute  it 
but  rather  the  price  is  distributed  in  the  began  to  be  difficult  to  work?  Haven't 
readjustments  of  the  whole  economic  we  stopped  using  them  the  minute  our 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  find  who  virgin  properties  seemed  difficult  to 
pays  it.  If  you  could,  you  might  make  manipulate?  Haven't  we  left  scrap 
him  mad.  But  the  trouble  is,  you  can-  heaps  everywhere?  Haven't  we  left  off 
not  convince  anybody  in  particular  that  taking  care  of  our  forests,  the  splendid 
he  is  paying  it.  But  we,  let  us  say  trees,  ripping  and  tearing  everywhere 
in  general  terms,  are  paying  50,  100,  we  have  gone?  Hasn't  our  progress 
200  or  300  per  cent,  in  order  that  some  been  marked  by  scenes  of  devastation ; 
gentlemen  may  set  up,  and  make  profit  nothing  looked  to,  nothing  saved,  noth- 
in,  some  business  that  ought  not  to  be  ing  utilized  to  the  utmost?  The  Gov- 
set  up  in  America,  because  America  does  ernment  has  made  everybody  pay  this 
not  offer  the  ideal  conditions.  And  that  bill  of  wastefulness,  and  we  have  even 
is  prosperity !  I  understand  prosperitv  gone  to  the  extent  of  paying  bills  of  the 
to  be  the  abundant,  intelligent,  economic  next  generations.  Don't  you  know  the 
development  of  resources  possessed  by  combinations  bought  up  mines  they  do 
the  country  itself.  That  is  prosperity !  not  intend  to  use  while  we  are  still  alive. 
It  is  using  the  plow,  engines,  mills  and  and  we  are  paying  the  interest  on  what 
water  powers  of  this  country  just  as  you  it  cost  them  to  buy  those  mines  which 
would  use  your,  own  intellectual  and  the  next  generation  is  going  to  use  Isn't 
physical  resources.  My  prosperity  con-  there  an  enormous  economic  waste  when 
sists  in  the  best  development  of  my  every  generation  must  not  alone  pay  it^ 
powers.  -  It  does  not  consist  in  my  load-  own  bills,  but  the  next  generation's  bills  ? 
ing  my  back  with  borrowed  plumage  The  whole  thing  is  an  extravagant 
that  1  have  to  pay  something  for  and  mirage  of  philanthropy,  and  this  eco- 
wear  with  an  unaccustomed  awkward-  nomic  waste  has  bred  in  us  something 
ness.  That  is  not  prosperity.  And  by  that  is  contrary  to  our  trade  genius — a 
the  same  token  they  say  you  are  mak-  sort  of  indulgence  of  looseness,  a  method 
ing  business,  therefore  you  are  making  of  imperfection. 

employment ;   and  we  must  assume,  we  In  the  second  place,  we  have  got  our- 

must    still    assume,    that    the    American  selves  in  the  habit  of  legislating  for  the 

workingman  is  so  ignorant,   so  unintel-  few  instead  of  for  the  many  on  an  in- 

ligent  as  to   suppose  they   are   doing   it  terestino-  theory  that  I  am  very  fond  of 

for    his    sake.      I'd    like    to    know    how  explaining. 

he  ever  got  into  the  game?     I'd  like  to  The  theory  of  the  Republican   party 

know   how   many   gentlemen   voluntarily  has  been,  if  a   few  prosper,  all  will  be 

share  the  profits  of  production  with  their  given  a  share  of  their  prosperity ;  if  you 

workingmen?     I  know  how  the  work-  make  the  great  captains  of  industrv  rich, 

ingmen  got  their  share — they  got  it  by  they  will  make  the  country  rich.    It  isn't 

saying  they  would  not  work  until  they  so,  but  we  have  been  foolish  enough  to 

did.      That's    the    reason    the    heart    of  believe    it    sometimes.      We    have    been 

America    really    sympathizes    with    the  foolish  enough  to  settle  national  elections 

combinations   of  labor;  that's   the   onlv  on  the  belief  that  it  was  so.    We  believed 

way  they  are  going  to  prosper  in  what  is  that    factories    would,  be    shut    up    and 

a  selfish  game.  some  thousands  of  poor  devils  sent  out 

Now,   what   is  the   conclusion   of  the  of   employment   and   that   symptoms   of 

whole    matter?     There   are    three    con-  distress     would     be     established,     when 

elusions.      In   the   first    place,    we   have  there  was  no  genuine  necessity  for  dis- 

been  doing  this  thing  at  a  tremendous  tress  at  all.    Oh.  the  greed  of  these  men, 

economic  disturbance,  artificially  chang-  the  indulgence,  the  eternal  indulgence  of 

ing  our   whole  plans  of  society,   and   I  selfishness !    They  will  say  you  have  paid 
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the  bills  for  us  and  for  our  fathers,  and 
you  have  got  to  pay  them  again  or  we 
will  know  the  reason  why.  I  don't  feel 
any  bitterness  about  this ;  all  that  is 
buried ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that*  we  should 
have  been  so*  put  upon;  that  we  should 
have  been  so  innocent  as  to  believe  the 
incredible — which  we  could  demonstrate 
as  untrue,  if  we  only  took  the  pains  and 
looked  into  the  facts;  what  the  con- 
sumers knew  to  be  untrue  at  the  very 
time  they  were  patiently  casting  Repub- 
lican ballots  and  made  believe  they 
thought  it  wise ;  this  putting  the  advan- 
tages of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  at  the  constant  service  of  the  many ; 
and  the  dream  of  America  has  been  re- 
versed, to  a  government  for  the  privi- 
leged few  and  not  for  the  many. 

There  is  a  quotation  which  we  have 
been  applauding  nearly  every  Fourth  of 
July,  as  I  remember,  but  which  we  have 
not  believed  since  I  can  remember.  We 
have  applied  that  quotation  from  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  from  one  of 
Washington's  addresses,  in  which  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  American  affairs,  that  when  the 
people  deem  their  government  is  not 
serving  their  interests  they  have  a  right 
to  resume  it  into  their  own  hands. 
Haven't  you  heard  that  before  and 
haven't  you  applied  it?  Well,  do  you 
believe  it?  America  has  not  acted  upon 
that  in  my  lifetime.  That  belief  is  mere- 
ly intended  to  be  engraved  in  golden 
letters  upon  some  tablet  of  our  memories 
and  enshrined  as  a  fragrant  recollection. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  the 
tariff  has  done — it  has  reversed  all  our 
natural  conceptions  of  government.  The 
worst  feature  of  protection  is  the  de- 
moralization of  our  political  ideas.  We 
have  based  government  upon  patronage 
and  privilege  instead  of  upon  justice  and 
equality.  That's  the  cancer  that  eats  at 
the  hearts  of  all. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Are 
we  going  to  turn  revolutionists?  Are 
we  going  to  act  as  free  traders?  T  wish. 
T  might  hope  that  our  grandchildren 
could  indulge  in  free  trade,  but  I  am 
afraid    even    thev   cannot,    because   thev 


have  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  a  Federal  system  of 
government,  but  it  is  wise,  it  is  good 
housekeeping,  it  is  good  management  to 
leave  direct  taxes,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  State  government,  because  they  have 
current  bills  to  pay.  It  is  likely  that  for 
an  indefinite  period  we  shall  have  to  pay 
our  national  bills  by  duties  collected  at 
the  ports.  Tho  I  am  not  for  drastic 
changes,  yet  I  wish  I  saw  some  ultimate 
escape  from  it.  At  present  I  do  not. 
Therefore,  -what  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  not  the  principle  upon  which 
we  are  to  act,  for  that  is  plain.  We  are 
to  act  upon  the  fundamental  principle  oi 
the  Democratic  party,  not  free  trade,  but 
tariff  for  revenue,  and  we  have  got  to 
approach  that  by  such  avenues,  by  such 
stages,  and  at  such. a  pace  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  stability  and  safety  of 
the  business  of  the  country.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  are  some  things  that  are  plain. 
The  very  wide-awake  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  saw  the 
opening  in  the  line  and  carried  the  ball 
thru.  They  saw  the  schedules  upon 
which  it  was  safe  to  act,  and  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  it  was  safe  and  wise  to 
act  now,  which  they  did ;  and  now  they 
may  have  to  act  again  to  the  same  effect, 
because  all  excuses,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
for  any  co-operation,  are  swept  away. 
Many  excuses  were  offered.  The  cover 
of  the  tariff  bill  was  an  excellent  cover 
while  it  lasted,  but  the  Tariff  Board  has 
uncovered  the  defense  and  now  there  are 
certain  schedules  upon  which  our  minds 
are  fixt,  with  a  sufficient  illumination  of 
the  facts  and  conditions  to  enable  us  to 
act  upon  them.  We  can  act  upon  them, 
and  feeling  our  way  prudently  here  and 
there,  not  like  doctrinaires  but  like  prac- 
tical and  prudent  men,  we  can  by  pru- 
dent stages  bring  this  tariff  down  to  our 
children  on  a  proper  tariff  basis.  That's 
a  plain  program.  It  is  a  practical  man's 
program.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  pro- 
gram; it  is  not  a  program  based  upon 
patience  that  special  privilege  has  tx 
hausted ;  it  is  merely  an  open-minded, 
prudent,  statesmanlike  course  of  action. 


The  Progressive  Party's  Appeal* 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Candidate  of  the  Progressive  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

THE  time  is  ripe  for  a  genuine  Pro-  on  account  of  sex,  and  we  pledge  onr- 
gressive    movement.       We    must  selves  to  the  task  of  securing  equal  suf- 
put  at  the  service  of  all  our  people  frage  to  men  and  women  alike."     We 
the  collective  power  of  the  people,  thru  stand  for  Presidential  primaries;  for  the 
their  governmental   agencies.      We  pro-  election    of    United    States    Senators   by 
pose  boldly  to   face  the  real  and  great  popular  vote ;  for  a  short  ballot ;  for  strin- 
questions    of    the    day    on    a    platform  gent  and  efficient  corrupt  practices  acts 
which  is  a  contract  with  the  people.     If  and  publicity  of  campaign  contributions 
the  people  accept  this  platform  by  put-  during  the  campaign.   We  would  provide 
ting  us  in  power  we  shall  hold  ourselves  thruout  this  Union  for  giving  the  people 
under     honorable    obligation    to     fulfill  in  every  State  the  right  really  and  not 
every  promise  it  contains  as  loyally  as  if  nominally  to  control  their  public  service 
it  were   actually   enforceable  under   the  arid  their  agencies  for  doing  public  busi- 
penalties  of  the  law.  ness;    wherever    representative    govern- 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ment  has  in  actual  effect  become  non- 
economic    evolution.      There    is    urgent  representative,  there  the  people  should 
necessity     of     applying     both     common  secure  for  themselves  the  initiative,  the 
sense  and  the  highest  ethical  standard  to  referendum   and   the   recall.      I    do   not 
this  movement  for  better  economic  con-  mean  that  we  shall  abandon  representa- 
ditions  among  the  mass  of  our  people  if  tive  government.    My  proposal  is  merely 
we  are  to  make  it  one  of  healthy  evolu-  that   we   shall    give    to    the   people    the 
tion  and  not  one  of  revolution.     To  do  power,  to  be  used  not  wantonly  but  only 
this  we  must  break  up  old  party  organi-  in  exceptional  cases.   The  American  peo- 
zations  and  obliterate  the  old  cleavage  pie,  and  not  the  courts,  are  to  determine 
lines  on  the  dead  issues  inherited  from  their  own  fundamental  policies.     I  deny 
fifty  years  ago.     Our  fight  is  a  funda-  that  the  American  people  have   surren- 
mental  fight  against  both  of  the  old  cor-  dered  to  any  set  of  men  the  final  right  to 
rupt  party  machines,  for  at  present  both  determine   those    fundamental    questions 
the  old  parties  are  controlled  by  profes-  upon   which    free   self-government   ulti- 
sional  politicians  in  the  interests  of  the  mately  depends.     Means  should  be  de- 
privileged  classes      Our  aim  will  be  to  vised  for  making  it  easier  than  at  pres- 
use  the  government  as  an  efficient  agency  ent  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  judge, 
for  the  practical  betterment  of  social  and  and  by  the  bar  and  the  bench  acting  in 
economic  conditions  thruout  the  land.  conjunction  with  the  various  legislative 
We    have    founded    a    new    party    of  bodies  to  make  justice  far  more  expe- 
nation-wide  and  non-sectional  principles,  ditious  and  more  certain  than  at  present, 
a  party  where  the  titular  national  chiefs  The    first    charge    on    the    industrial 
and   the   real   State   leaders   shall   be   in  statesmanship  of  the  day  is  to  prevent 
general  accord ;  a  party  in  whose  coun-  human  waste.     In  the  last  twenty  years 
sels  the  people  shall  be  supreme ;  a  party  an  increasing  percentage  of  our  people 
that  shall  represent  in  the  nation  and  in  have   come   to   depend   on    industry    for 
the  several  States  alike  the  same  cause,  their  livelihood,  so  that  today  the  wage 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  gov-  Workers  in  industry  rank  in  importance 
ernmental  efficiency.  side  by  side  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  first  essential  in  the  Progressive  As    a    people    we    cannot    afford   to   let 
party  program  is  the  right  of  the  people  citizens   live   or   labor   under   conditions 
to  rule.    We  stand  for  woman  suffrage,  injurious  to  the  common  welfare.     In- 
believing,  as  our  platform  declares,  that  dustry,  therefore,  must   submit  to  such 
"no  people  can  justly  claim  to  be  a  true  public  regulation  as  will  make  it  a  means 
democracy  which  denies  political  rights  of  life  and  health. 
— 7T1 Z- : u — Z 1  The   public   has   a   right   to   complete 

As  compiled  from   his  campaign   speeches  by   one   of  F             r      .       •  -           °      r               .           >~ni 

his  supporters.  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  work.      Ine 
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constituted  authorities  should  be  empow-  minimum   occupational   standards   below 

ered  to  require  all  employers  to  file  with  which,  demonstrably,  work  can  be  prose- 

them  such  wage  scales  and  other  data  as  cuted  only  at  a  human  deficit.   Minimum 

the  public  element  in  industry  demands,  wage  commissions  should  be  established 

All    tallies,    scales    and    check    systems  in  the    nation    and    in    each    State    to 
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should  be  open  to  inspection.  All  deaths, 
injuries  and  diseases  due  to  industrial 
operation  should  be  reported  to  public 
authorities.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts 
and  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  physi- 
cians   and    neurologists,    engineers    and 

formulate 


economists,    the    public 


can 


inquire  into  wages  and  determine  the 
standards  which  the  public  ought  to  sane 
tion  as  a  minimum.  There  should  be  at 
once  established  minimum  standards  for 
the  wages  of  women.  We  stand  for  the 
-age  of  legislation  in  the  nation  and 
in  all  States  providing  standards  of  com- 
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pensation  for  industrial  accidents  and 
death,  and  for  diseases  clearly  due  to  the 
nature  of  conditions  of  industry,  and  we 
stand  for  the  adoption  by  law  of  a  fair 
standard  of  compensation  for  casualties 
resulting   fatally  which  shall   clearly  fix 


normal  and  should  be  prohibited ;  that 
the  seven-day  working  week  is  abnor- 
mal, and  that  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
should  be  provided  by  law.  We  hold 
that  the  continuous  industries,  operating 
twenty- four   hours   out   of   twenty- four, 


MR.    ROOSEVELT   CAMPAIGNING 


the  minimum  compensation  in  all  cases. 
We  stand  for  a  living  wage.  We  hold 
that  the  night  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  abnormal  and  should  be  prohib- 
ited; that  the  employment  of  women 
over  forty-eight  hours  per  week  is  ab- 


are  abnormal,  and  where,  because  of 
public  necessity  or  of  technical  reasons 
(such  as  molten  metal),  the  twenty- four 
hours  must  be  divided  into  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours,  or  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours,  they   should   by   law   be   divided 
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into  three  of  eight.  Safety  conditions 
are  abnormal  when,  thru  unguarded  ma- 
chinery, poisons,  electrical  voltage,  or 
otherwise,  the  workers  are  subjected  to 
unnecessary  hazards  of  life  and  limb ;  all 
such  occupations  should  come  under 
governmental  regulation  and  control. 
Home  life  is  abnormal  when  tenement 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  house- 
hold. Temporary  construction  camps 
are  abnormal  homes  and  should  be  sub- 
jected to  governmental  sanitary  regula- 
tion. The  premature  employment  of 
children  is  abnormal  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited; so  also  the  employment  of 
women  in  manufacturing,  commerce  or 
other  trades  where  work  compels  stand- 
ing constantly ;  and  also  any  employment 
of  women  in  such  trades  for  a  period  of 
at  least  eight  weeks  at  time  of  child- 
birth. Our  aim.  should  be  to  secure  con- 
ditions which  will  tend  everywhere 
toward  regular  industry,  and  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  rush  periods 
followed  by  out-of-work  seasons. 

The  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  a  basic 
need  of  this  nation.  The  Country  Life 
Commission  should  be  revived  with 
greatly  increased  powers.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  better  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  farmer,  and  also 
to  increase  the  social  value  of  the  life  of 
the  farmer,  the  farmer's  wife  and  their 
children.  The  Government  must  co- 
operate with  the  farmer  to  make  the 
farm  more  productive.  Every  invention 
and  improvement,  every  discovery  and 
economy,  should  be  at  the  service  of  the 
farmer  in  the  work  of  production;  and, 
in  addition,  he  should  be  helped  to  co- 
operate in  business  fashion  with  his  fel- 
lows, so  that  the  money  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer for  the  product  of  the  soil  shall 
to  as  large  a  degree  as  possible  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  man  who  raised  that 
product  from  the  soil.  Steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tend- 
ency toward  absentee  landlordism  and 
tenant  farming.  The  question  of  rural 
banking  and  rural  credits  is  also  of  im- 
mediate importance. 

The  present  conditions  of  business 
cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  We 
heartily  approve  of  prosperity,  no  matter 
how  great,  of  any  man,  if  it  comes  as  an 
incident  to  rendering  service  to  the  com- 
munity.     But   we   wish   to   shape   condi- 


tions so  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
small  men  who  are  decent,  industrious 
and  energetic  shall  be  able  to  succeed, 
and  so  that  the  big  man  who  is  dishonest 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  at  all. 

Our  aim  is  to  control  business,  not  to 
strangle  it.  Our  aim  is  to  promote  pros- 
perity, and  then  see  to  its  proper  divi- 
sion. We  wish  to  control  big  business  so 
as  to  secure  among  other  things  good 
wages  for  the  wage  workers  and  reason- 
able prices  for  the  consumers.  Says 
President  Van  Hise,  "concentration,  co- 
operation and  control  are  the  keywords 
for  a  scientific  solution  for  the  mighty 
industrial  problem  which  now  confronts 
this  nation." 

We  Progressives  stand  for  the  rights 
of  the  people.  When  these  rights  can 
best  be  secured  by  insistence  upon 
States'  rights,  then  we  are  for  States' 
rights.  When  they  can  best  be  secured 
by  insistence  upon  national  rights,  then 
we  are  for  national  rights.  Interstate 
commerce  can  be  effectively  controlled 
only  by  the  nation.  There  is  no  surer 
way  to  prevent  all  successful  effort  to 
deal  with  the  trusts  than  to  insist  that 
they  be  dealt  with  by  the  States  rather 
than  by  the  nation,  or  to  create  a  conflict 
between  the  States  and  the  nation  on  the 
subject.  The  only  effective  way  in  which 
to  regulate  the  trusts  is  thru  the  exercise 
of  the  collective  power  of  our  people  as 
a  whole  thru  the  governmental  agencies 
established  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  trusts  merely  by  the  anti-trust 
law  or  by  any  law  the  same  in  principle, 
no  matter  what  the  modifications  may  be 
in  detail.  In  the  first  place,  these  great 
corporations  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
trolled merely  by  a  succession  of  law- 
suits; the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  must  exercise  such  control. 

While  the  anti-trust  law  should  be  kept 
on  the  statute  books  and  strengthened  to 
make  it  generally  and  thorolv  effective 
against  monopoly  or  anti-social  practices, 
at  the  same  time  a  National  Industrial 
Commission  should  be  created  which 
should  have  complete  power  to  regulate 
and  control  all  great  industrial  concerns 
enr-aircd  in  interstate  business. 

This  commission  should  exercise  over 
these  industrial  concerns  like  powers  to 
those  exercised  over  the  railways  by  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
over  the  national  banks  by  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency,  and  additional  powers 
if  found  necessary.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  commission  would  enable  us 
to  punish  the  individual  rather  than 
merely  the  corporation.  This  commis- 
sion should  deal  with  all  the  abuses  of 
the  trusts.  It  should  have '  complete 
power  to  make  the  capitalization  abso- 
lutely honest  and  put  a  stop  to  all  stock 
watering.  It  should  have  free  access  to 
the  books  of  each  corporation  and  power 
to  find  out  exactly  how  it  treats  its  em- 
ployees, its  rivals  and  the  general  public. 
It  should  have  power  to  compel  the  un- 
sparing publicity  of  all  the  acts  of  any 
corporation  which  goes  wrong.  The 
regulation  should  be  primarily  under  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  by  lawsuit.  It  should  pro- 
hibit and  effectually  punish  monopoly 
achieved  thru  wrong,  and  also  actual 
wrongs  done  by  industrial  corporations 
which  are  not  monopolies,  such  as  the 
artificial  raising  of  prices,  the  artificial 
restriction  on  productivity,  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  by  unfair  or  preda- 
tory practices,  and  the  like ;  leaving  in- 
dustrial organizations  free  within  the 
limits  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  to  pro- 
mote thru  the  inherent  efficiency  of 
organization  the  power  of  the  United 
States  as  a  competitive  nation  among 
nations,  and  the  greater  abundance  at 
home  that  will  come  to  our  people  from 
that  power  wisely  exercised. 

The  Progressive  proposal  is  definite. 
It  is  practicable.  We  promise  adequate 
control  of  all  big  business  and  the  stern 
suppression  of  evils  connected  with  big 
business,  and  this  promise  we  can  abso- 
lutely keep.  Our  proposal  is  to  help 
honest  business  activity,  however  ex- 
tended, and  to  see  that  it  is  rewarded 
with  fair  returns,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  oppression  either  of  business  men  or 
of  the  common  people.  We  propose  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  our  business 
men  to  develop  the  most  efficient  busi- 
ness agencies  for  use  'in  international 
trade.  But  we  propose  to  make  those 
business  agencies  do  complete  justice  to 
our  own  people.  Whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable we  propose  to  preserve  competi- 
tion, but  where,  under  modern-  condi- 
tions,   competition   has   been    eliminated 


and  cannot  be  successfully  restored,  then 
the  Government  must  step  in  and  itself 
supply  the  needed  control  on  behalf  of 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  tariff  question  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people,  and  not  as  a 
bundle  of  preferences  to  be  given  to 
favored  individuals.  The  American 
people  desire  a  protective  tariff  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  wage-worker  and 
the  consumer.  The  chief  opposition  to 
our  tariff  at  the  present  moment  comes 
from  the  general  conviction  that  certain 
interests  have  been  favored  by  overpro- 
tection. 

It  is  not  merely  the  tariff  that  should 
be  revised,  but  the  method  of  tariff 
making  and  of  tariff  administration. 
Wherever  nowadays  an  industry  is  to  be 
protected  it  should  be  on  the  theory  that 
such  protection  will  serve  to  keep  up  the 
wages  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
wage-worker  in  that  industry,  with  full 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  tariff  to  be  levied 
should  as  nearly  as  is  scientifically  pos- 
sible approximate  the  differential  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  differential  is  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  in  labor  cost. 

The  first  step  in  tariff  reform  should 
be  the  creation  of  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  non-partisan  experts  whose  busi- 
ness shall  be  to  study  scientifically  all 
phases  of  tariff  making  and  of  tariff  de- 
fects. As  a  further  means  of  disrupting 
the  old  crooked,  log-rolling  method  of 
tariff  making,  all  future  revisions  of  the 
tariff  should  be  made  schedule  by  sched- 
ule, as  changing  conditions  may  require. 
Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  the 
tariff-making  power.  It  should  not  be 
the  purpose  in  creating  a  tariff  commis- 
sion to  take  anything  away  from  this 
power  of  Congress,  but  rather  to  afford 
a  wise  means  of  giving  to  Congress  the 
widest  assistance  possible,  and  of  fur- 
nishing disinterested  information. 

We  in  this  country  are  blessed  with 
great  natural  resources,  and  our  men 
and  women  have  a  very  high  standard 
of  intelligence  and  of  industrial  capacity. 
We  cannot  permanently  support  condi- 
tions under  which  each  family  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  a  fair  share  of  its  com- 
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forts  thru  the  earnings  of  its  members. 
The  cost  of  living  in  this  country  has 
risen  during  the  last  few  years  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  most  salaries  and  wages;  the  same 
situation  confronts  alike  the  majority  of 
wage-workers,  small  business  men,  small 
professional  men,  the  clerks,  the  doctors, 
clergymen.  The  problem  is  worldwide. 
No  conditions  have  been  shown  which 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  protective  tariff  as  a  whole 
would  bring  any  substantial  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  while  it  would  certainly 
cause  unheard  of  immediate  disaster  to 
all  wage-workers,  all  business  men  and 
all  farmers,  and  in  all  probability  would 
permanently  lower  the'  standard  of  liv- 
ing here. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  trusts  are 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Trusts  which  increase  production — un- 
less they  do  it  wastefully  as  in  certain 
forms  of  mining  and  lumber — cannot 
permanently  increase  the  cost  of  living ; 
it  is  the  trusts  which  limit  production, 
or  which,  without  limiting  production, 
take  advantage  of  the  lack  of  govern- 
mental control,  and  eliminate  competition 
by  combining  to  control  the  market,  that 
cause  an  increase. 

There  remain  many  other  elements. 
Wrong  taxation,  including  failure  to  tax 
swollen  inheritances  and  unused  land  and 
other  natural  resources  held  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  is  one  of  these  elements. 
The  tendency  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
town  is  another ;  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  and  poor  methods  of  raising  and 
marketing  the  products  of  the  soil  make 
up  another.  Another  element  is  that  of 
waste  and  extravagance,  individual  and 
national.  There  are  yet  other  elements. 
There  should  be  a  fearless,  intelligent, 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject by  a  non-partisan  body  of  ex- 
perts, with  no  prejudices  to  warp  their 
minds,  no  objects  to  serve,  who  shall 
recommend  any  necessary  remedy,  heed- 
less of  what  interests  may  be  helped  or 
hurt  thereby.       , 

We  must  conserve  the  soil,  the  for- 
ests, the  mines.  The  public  should  not 
alienate  its  fee  in  the  water  power.  Just 
as  the  nation  has  gone  into  the  work  of 
irrigation  in  the  West,  so  it  should  sr° 
into  the   work    of    helping   reclaim   the 


swamp  lands  of  the  South.  We  should 
undertake  the  complete  development  and 
control  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  national 
work,  just  as  we  have  undertaken  the 
work  of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
the  West,  the  forests,  the  grazing  lands, 
the  reserves  of  every  kind,  should  be  so 
handled  as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
actual  settler,  the  actual  home  maker. 
Alaska  should  be  developed  at  once,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  actual  settler.  The 
Government  should  at  once  construct, 
own  and  operate  the  railways  in  Alaska. 
The  Government  should  keep  the  fee  of 
all  the  coal  fields  and  allow  them  to  be 
operated  by  lessees,  with  the  condition 
in  the  lease  that  non-use  shall  operate  as 
a  forfeit. 

In  international  affairs  we  should  do 
no  wrong  to  any  nation,  weak  or  strong, 
and  we  should  submit  to  no  wrong. 
Above  all,  we  should  never  in  any  treaty 
make  any  promise  which  wre  do  not  in- 
tend in  good  faith  to  fulfil.  I  believe 
it  essential  that  our  small  army  should 
be  kept  at  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
that  the  navy  should  be  steadily  built  up. 
The  process  of  upbuilding  must  not  be 
stopped  until  it  proves  possible  to  secure 
by  international  agreement  a  general  re- 
duction of  armament. 

The  Panama  Canal  must  be  fortified. 
In  time  of  war  the  canal  would  of  course 
be  open  to  our  warships  and  closed  to 
the  warships  of  the  nation  with  which 
we  were  engaged  in  hostilities.  But  at 
all  times  the  canal  should  be  opened  on 
equal  terms  to  the  ships  of  all  nations 
engaged  in  international  commerce. 

Surely  there  was  never  a  fight  better 
worth  making  than  the  one  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  It  matters  little  what  be- 
falls any  one  of  us  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
I  hope  we  shall  win,  and  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  wake  the  people  to  what  the 
fight  really  means  we  shall  win.  But. 
win  or  lose,  we  shall  not  falter.  Our 
cause  is  based  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  righteousness ;  in  the  end  the  cause 
itself  shall  triumph. 

We,  here  in  America,  hold  in  our 
hands  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  fate  of 
the  coming  years;  and  shame  and  dis 
grace  will  be  ours  if  in  our  eyes  the  light 
of  high  resolve  is  dimmed,  if  we  trail 
in  the  dust  the  golden  hopes  of  men. 


The  Socialist  Party's  Appeal 

BY  EUGENE  V.  DEBS 

Candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  or 
since  the  Civil  War,  a  great  moral 
question  cleaves  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  this  nation. 

Socialism  indicts  capitalism  at  the  bar 
of  civilization  and  challenges  its  political 
spokesmen  of  whatever  name  or  brand 
to  defend  it. 

The  political  struggle  now  on  in  this 
nation  is  a  struggle  to  the  death ;  either 
capitalism,  with  its  gorgeous  wealth  and 
power  for  its  successful  devotees  and 
owners,  and  its  brutal,  degrading  strug- 
gle for  existence  for  its  workers,  will 
write  uesto  perpetua"  upon  the  scroll  of 
Time  and  this  civilization  will  enter 
eclipse  and  decline,  as  have  the  civiliza- 
tions of  every  previous  age,  or  else  capi- 
talism will  surrender  the  scepter  of 
power  to  socialism  and  the  race  will 
progress  to  hights  undreamed  and  estab- 
lish a  civilization  as  far  in  advance  of 
capitalism  in  its  beneficence  to  mankind 
as  capitalism  is  in  advance  of  savagery. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Socialist  political  organization  of  this 
and  every  other  nation  of  earth  and  all 
other  political  organizations  is  in  its 
economic  program. 

In  this  nation  the  politicians  or  states- 
men of  the  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson  type, 
who  are  the  chosen  or  self-appointed 
spokesmen  for  their  respective  political 
organizations,  may  have  widely  different 
convictions  or  opinions  upon  political 
issues,  such  as  direct  legislation,  recall 
of  public  officials,  including  the  judi- 
ciary, direct  election  of  Senators,  etc., 
but  upon  economic  questions  affecting 
the  present  social  order  they  are  at  one. 
They  represent  the  capitalist  system  and 
they  stand  or  fall  with  capitalism. 

The  Socialist  party  and  its  chosen 
spokesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  challenge 
the  right  of  capitalism  to  longer  exist, 
and  they  boldly  proclaim  the  program  of 
socialism  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  present  order. 

Again,  socialism  appeals  to  the  world's 
workers    upon    the    lines   of   their    class 
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interests.  The  Socialist  nominees  make 
no  pretense  of  attempting  to  serve  both 
capitalists  and  workers.  That  is  a  polit- 
ical sophistry  which  socialism  leaves  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
spokesmen  for  capitalism. 

Socialism  counts  among  the  world's 
workers  all  those  who  labor  with  hand 
or  brain  in  the  production  of  life's  neces- 
sities and  luxuries.  The  services  of  a 
general  manager  of  a  great  railway  sys- 
tem, or  the  superintendent  of  a  great 
department  store,  are  quite  as  essential 
to  modern  civilization  as  are  the  section 
hand  of  the  one  or  the  delivery  boy  of 
the  other,  and  the  program  of  socialism 
appeals  to  the  self-interest  of  every  man 
and  woman  so  employed.  With  the  in- 
terests of  the  owners  of  the  great  ma- 
chines of  modern  production  and  dis- 
tribution the  Socialists  have  no  concern, 
except  to  abolish  that  ownership  and 
vest  it  in  the  public,  thru  legislation, 
municipal,  State  and  national. 

Capitalism  is  founded  upon  produc- 
tion for  profit.  Socialism  is  postulated 
upon  production  for  use.  Whenever  the 
owners  of  the  world's  machinery  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  fail  for  any 
reason  to  realize  profit,  it  is  in  their 
power  to  cease  production  or  distribu- 
tion and  the  world's  workers  may  starve. 
Again,  if  the  owners  of  the  world's  ma- 
chinery of  production  and  distribution 
permit  it  to  be  operated,  they  dictate  the 
terms  upon  which  the  world's  workers 
may  use  that  machinery.  In  other  words, 
the  only  function  of  the  modern  capi- 
talist is  to  ozvn  that  which  his  brother 
man  must  use.  The  worker  has  naught 
but  his  labor  power,  of  hand  or  brain,  to 
sell,  and  if  he  must  sell  his  labor  power 
upon  terms  dictated  by  another,  he  is  a 
slave. 

He  who  controls  my  bread  controls 
my  head,  and  so  the  contest  between 
modern  capitalism  and  socialism  resolves 
itself  into  the  age-old  question  of  human 
slavery. 

Upon  this  question  the  political  forces 
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of  this  nation  and  the  world  are  cleav- 
ing. 

Deny  it  as  they  may,  confuse  it  as  they 
will,  the  spokesmen  for  the  existing 
order  are  being  slowly  but  surely  driven 
to  an  admission  of  the  Socialist  indict- 
ment of  capitalism. 

The  so-called  progressive  programs  of 
the  Democrats  under  Bryan  and  Wilson 
and  the  Republicans  under  Roosevelt  are 


the  ranks  of  the  workers  in  free  trade 
England,  save  the  Socialists  the  neces- 
sity for  wasting  time  upon  this  hoary  but 
oft  resurrected  k4issue"  of  capitalism. 
Whether  under  high  or  low  tariff,  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  the  worker  and 
producer  is  exploited  at  the  door  of  the 
factory  or  farm  to  the  point  of  mere  ex- 
istence. 

With  the  owners  of  the  machinery  of 
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merely  so  many  apologies  for  the  crimes 
of  capitalism.  The  standpat  capitalists 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Taft 
offer  few  apologies,  but  boldly  take  their 
stand  for  the  existing  order  as  it  is. 

The  deplorable  poverty  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  workers  in  high  tariff 
America,  and  a  like  condition  existing  in 


production  and  distribution  in  possession 
of  both  the  machinery  and  its  product,  it 
matters  little  to  them  or  to  the  workers 
whether  wages  be  high  or  low,  since 
thru  manipulation  of  prices  under  capi- 
talism the  capitalists  readily  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  workers'  wages 
to  the  point  of  subsistence,  and  thai  is 
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the  point  at  which  the  world's  workers 
always  will  exist  under  modern  capital- 
ism. 

The  present  high  cost  of  living  can 
never  be  reduced  without  throwing  capi- 
talism into  helpless  bankruptcy ;  present 
prices  are  necessary  in  order  to  pay  in- 
terest and  dividends  upon  the  monstrous 
capitalization  of  this  age.  The  monu- 
mental capitalization,  so  huge  in  the 
aggregate  as  to  stagger  human  imagina- 
tion, represents  the  investments  and  the 
incomes  of  the  owners  of  this  nation. 
No  capitalist  politician,  statesman  or 
party  dares  lift  a  finger  to  reduce  it,  and 
it  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  com- 
ing of  socialism  unless  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  capitalism  breaks  down  previ- 
ous to  that  time,  bringing  with  it  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  and  a  complete  read- 
justment of  our  social  and  industrial 
system  under  capitalism.  Such  an 
eventuation  is  a  possibility,  but  not  a 
probability. 

Control  of  corporations  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penal  clauses  of  capi- 
talist anti-trust  legislation,  by  capitalist 
politicians,  are  twin  frauds  in  the  pro- 
gram of  capitalism's  efforts  to  fool  the 
people. 

The  corporate  wealth  of  this  nation 
controls  the  capitalist  government  of 
this  nation  and  will  to  the  end  of  capital- 
ism. Corporate  wealth  is  the  result  of 
economic  and  industrial  evolution.  Un- 
til corporate  wealth  is  supplanted  by 
common  wealth  in  the  ownership  of  this 
nation,  it  will  continue  to  write  our  laws 
and  to  enforce  them  or  not,  as  best 
pleases  its  owners. 

If  it  were  possible  to  imprison  the 
trust  owners  of  this  nation,  it  would 
have  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  eco- 
nomic evolution  which  has  produced  the 
trusts  as  the  imprisonment  of  Galileo 
had  upon  the  turning  of  the  planets  in 
their  orbits. 

But  the  Socialist  wastes  little  time  in 
expatiating  upon  these  fleeting  fantasies 
of  the  capitalist  politicians.  He  realizes 
that  the  issues  which  divide  the  capitalist 
political  camps  are  merely  quarrels  be- 


tween rival  groups  of  capitalists  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils  which  they 
have  expropriated  from  the  workers. 
He  is  no  more  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  these  political  quarrels  than  he  would 
be  in  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between  two 
hold-up  men  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
purse  and  who  had  fallen  out  over  a 
division  of  its  contents. 

The  Socialist  contents  himself  with 
sticking  to  his  political  text.  The  monu- 
mental corruption,  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
shams  of  capitalist  politics  he  sets  down 
as  one  of  the  counts  in  his  indictment  of 
capitalism.  Beside  it  he  places  the  inex- 
cusable impoverishment  of  his  brother 
workers,  the  prostitution  of  his  sisters, 
the  destruction  of  his  wife  and  children 
in  the  mines  and  sweatshops  of  capital- 
ism. 

The  Socialist  calls  upon  his  brother 
worker  to  join  him  in  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism  thru  capturing  the  powers  of 
government  and  legally  transferring  the 
ownership  of  the  world  from  capitalism 
to  socialism. 

He  points  out  the  staggering  burden 
of  militarism,  the  colossal  fraud  of  capi- 
talist courts,  the  indescribable  corruption 
of  capitalist  business,  the  cant,  the 
chicanery  and  the  hypocrisy  of  capitalist 
society,  and  he  urges  his  brother  worker 
to  join  him  in  the  struggle  to  usher  in 
a  better  day. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history 
a  subject  class  has  it  in  its  own  power  to 
accomplish  its  own  emancipation  with- 
out an  appeal  to  brute  force. 

This  is  the  appeal  which  socialism 
makes  to  the  workers  of  this  nation  and 
the  world. 

It  invites  them  to  seize  political  power 
in  the  name  of  the  working  class,  and  to 
legally  write  their  own  economic  eman- 
cipation proclamation. 

Under  this  invitation  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  including  our  own,  are  seeth- 
ing with  political  revolt. 

It  is  the  sure  precursor  of  mighty 
changes,  political,  social  and  economic, 
thruout  the  world. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


The  Prohibition   Party's  Appeal 

BY  EUGENE  W.  CHAFIN 

Candidate  of  the  Prohibition   Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United   States. 


THERE  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Prohibition  ticket   should  be   vic- 
torious   at    the    coming    national 
election. 

The  greatest  of  all  reasons  is  that  we 
are  the  only  party  which,   if   elected  to 


the  problem  of  good  government  for  our 
great  cities,  which  are  now  ruled  by  the 
saloon  vote. 

It  will  also  solve  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  There  are  nearly 
one  million  men  engaged  in  making,  dis- 
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power,  will  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  tnbuting  and  selling  liquor.      These,  to- 

liquor  by  national   legislation    in    every  gether  with  their  families,  make  an  army 

inch    of    territory    under    the    American  of   nearly    five    millions    of    people    who 

flag.      The  solution  of  the  liquor  prob-  produce  no  wealth,  but  arc   in   the  class 

lem  will  also  solve  many  other  problems  of  consumers  only.      As  a  result  of  this 

It  will  solve  traffic    we   have   those   who   are    in    jails. 


in  American  government 
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penitentiaries,     insane     hospitals,     poor  lions   of    consumers  •  transferred    to    the 

houses   and   other  places,  who  are   sent  army    of    consumers    and    producers,    it 

there   because   of   the   liquor   traffic,   to-  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  high  cost 

gether     with     officers     and     attendants,  of  living. 

which  makes  another  army  of  more  than  There  is  but  one  solution  of  these 
five  millions  of  people.  Thus  we  have  problems  and  that  is  the  election  to 
more  than  ten  millions  of  people  in  this  power  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  which 
country  who,  as  a  result  of  the  liquor  will  administer  the  government  and  in- 
traffic,  produce  neither  food,  clothing  or  terpret  the  Constitution  and  laws  from 
shelter,  the  necessaries  of  life.  More  the  standpoint  of  making  the  manufac- 
than  one  hundred  and  six  millions  ( 106,-  eure  and  selling  of  liquors  a  crime  and 
000,000)  of  bushels  of  grain  are  de-  not  a  business.  No  relief  can  come  to 
stroyed  each  year  in  the  making  of  in-  the  people  by  the  election  of  any  one  of 
toxicating  liquors.  If  this  grain  could  the  other  parties  now  asking  for  the 
be  turned  into  food  and  these  ten  mil-  suffrages  of  our  people. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 


The  Socialist  Labor  Party's  Appeal 

BY  ARTHUR  ELMER  REIMER 

Candidate  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

TIME  was  when  the  Socialist  was  Hanfords  on  judiciaries,  to  the  Harry 
spoken  of  as  a  man  who  rocked  Thaws  in  millionaire  circles,  the  cancer 
a  boat  and  said  there  was  a  of  dissolution  of  the  social  bonds  that 
storm.  That  time  is  no  more.  Not  make  society  possible  is  on  the  rampage 
since  the  days  when  the  old  Roman  Em-  at  the  nation's  vitals.  At  one  end  of  the 
pire,  long  undermined,  took  a  header  to-  line  the  terms  "friendship,"  "personal  in- 
ward dissolution  and  reconstruction  has  tegrity,"  "respect  for  womanhood," 
a  society  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  such  "social  safety,"  "public  spirit"  are  being 
universal  unrest,  irritation,  discord  and  soberly  twisted  awry  from  their  struc- 
"high  words,"  accentuated  by  the  shrill  tural  sense  to  individual  purposes ;  at 
notes  of  the  storm  hawk  of  anarchy,  as  the  other  end  of  the  line — as  exemplified 
is  presented  today  upon  the  vast  politi-  by  the  set  with  headquarters  at  Chicago 
cal  stage  of  the  United  States.  which    sails   under   the    false    colors    of 

For  all  this  there  is  no  hopeless  chaos.  "Industrial   Workers    of    the    World" — 

Thru  the  thick  dust  raised  by  the  uni-  individual  appropriation,  theft,  is  raised 

versal    clash,    the    lines    are    perceptible  to  the  category  of  the  rational  sociologic 

that  distinguish  the  diverse   social   cur-  principle     of     class     expropriation  _  by 

rents.  society  thru  the  working  class ;  individ- 

In  the  state  of  social  statics,  however  ual  deeds  of  mischief,  such  as  "sabo- 
bitter  the  outburst  of  feuds  among  the  tage,"  and  even  murder,  are  pointedly 
ruling  sections  of  a  commonweal,  the  «  suggested  in  print  as  methods  of  "war- 
menace  of  social  dissolution  is  absent,  fare" ;  fraud  is  glorified  as  "tactics" ; 
It  is  otherwise  at  the  transition  stage  of  and  to  "strike  at  the  ballot-box  with  an 
dynamics.  At  that  stage  the  menace  of  axe"  is  interpreted  as  "political  action." 
the  dissolution  of  the  social  bonds  leaps  From  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
up  hideously — and,  then,  rough  hewn  the  apparition  is  that  of  gaunt,  raw- 
tho  class  tactics  may  be,  that  menace  boned  anarchy — the  bankruptcy  of  the 
shapes  ruling  class  strategy.  moral  sense;  the  dissolution  of  all  social 

Centering  in  the  slums  of  our  society,  bonds, 

and   ramifying  upward   to  the   Beckers  In    sight    of    the    dread    apparition, 

in  police  departments,  to  the   Lorimers  society,     instinctively     alarmed     for    its 

in    legislatures,    to    the    Archbalds    and  safety,  ever  flies  to  the  other  extreme — 
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absolutism.  The  move  ever  proceeds 
from  the  ruling  class.  The  historic 
phenomenon  reappears  in  the  present 
campaign  in  the  two  banners  that  have 
been  unfurled  over  the  camp  of  the  Re- 
publican Party — the  banners  of  Taft 
and  of  Roosevelt. 

Bitter  tho  these  two  standard-bearers 


''Don't  deceive  yourself  by  supposing 
all  the  people  in  this  country  believe  in 
democratic  government,  because  they  do 
not.  You  have  only  to  listen  to  the  ut- 
terances of  very  distinguished  Republi- 
can speakers  to  see  that  they  do  not 
believe  and  do  not  pretend  to  believe  in 
popular  government.     They  will  tell  you 
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may  be  toward  each  other,  they  repre- 
sent not  merely  and  broadly  the  identi- 
cal principle  of  capitalist  class  rule ;  they 
also,  and  specifically,  represent  the 
identical  prescription — "absolutism" — 
to  save  society  at  the  present  crisis.  The 
terse  sentences  with  which  Woodrow 
Wilson  addressed  his  Nashville,  Tenn., 
audience  on  last  February  24  denote 
that  neither  is  he  in  the  dark  upon  this 
head : 


they  do  not  believe  the  judgment  of  the 
people  can  be  trusted." 

Nevertheless,  at  one  tho  they  be  as  to 
the  prescription — "absolutism" — the  two 
Republican  spokesmen  differ  seriously 
upon  the  method  of  administering  the 
same.  The  method  of  the  one  is  the 
gum-shoe  of  theocracy ;  the  method  of 
the  other  is  the  rattle  of  the  spurs  o^  the 
man  on  horseback. 

Neither  have  I  space,  nor  should  it  be 
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necessary,  here  to  pass  in  review  the 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  systematic 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  political  hierarchy — ambushed 
behind  religion,  and  in  league  with 
kindred  spirits  Jewish,  Protestant  and 
Atheist — -to  revolutionize  the  country 
backward  to  the  theocratic  social  system 
of  the  Dark  Ages ;  nor  have  I  space,  nor 
should  it  be  necesary,  here  to  recite  the 
recently  multiplying  proofs  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  been  chosen  as  and  has 
accepted  the  historic  function  of  a  twen- 
tieth century  makeshift  for  the  fourth 
century  Constantine  to  place  ultramon- 
tane theocracy  in  the  political  saddle  of 
the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
have  I  space,  nor  should  it  be  necessary, 
here  to  recapitulate  the  long  list  of 
events  which — beginning  with  his  ex- 
ploits as  police  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  continued  almost  to  the 
last  act  of  his  Presidential  term,  the 
abortive  attempt  to  Cromwellize  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives,  and 
prolonged  by  utterances  unnumbered 
since  his  return  from  Africa — expose  the 
absolutistic  convictions  both  of  Roose- 
velt and  of  his  plutocratic  as  well  as  slum 
Rough  Riding  admirers. 

With  all  the  respect  due  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  whose  scholarly  personality 
colors  the  Democratic  party  in  this  cam- 
paign, I  must  award  to  Hamlet  the  palm 
for  wariness.  Hamlet,  perceiving  his 
household  to  be  out  of  joint,  cursed  the 
spite  that  called  on  him  to  set  it  right. 
With  less  wariness,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
perceiving  his  capitalist  household  to  be 
out  of  joint,  quixotically  tackles  the 
problem  to  set  the  smash-up  right. 

Whence  does  the  flood  of  anarchy — 
governmental  and  slum — proceed  ?  Sure- 
ly not  from  the  clouds ;  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  too  intelligent  a  man  to  im- 
pute the  phenomenon  simply  to  human 
depravity.  Woodrow  Wilson  admits 
that  today  "opportunity  is  double-bolt- 
ed." Legislation  may  tighten  the  bolt,  or 
loosen  it,  and  the  door  may  be  set  ajar — 
but  nevermore,  under  capitalism,  thrown 
wide  open  again.  Further  economic 
evolution  will  reclose  the  door,  and  re- 
double-bolt opportunity.  Where  the 
social  system  starts  with  the  private 
ownership  of  the  necessaries  for  produc- 
tion, the  bolt  that,  at  first,  slightly  im- 


pedes fatedly  becomes  in  the  end  a  total 
bar  to  "opportunity" — so  far  as  the 
masses  are  concerned.  The  chains  of 
wage  slavery  become  more  galling ;  the 
precariousness  of  existence  sets  widen- 
ing areas  of  the  population  under  its 
ban ;  labor  reacquires  the  biblical  stigma 
of  a  curse ;  to  escape  the  same  govern- 
mental coruption,  manifold  crime,  anar- 
chy, in  short,  becomes  the  asylum  of  in- 
creasing numbers.  At  such  a  stage  of 
capitalist  rotten-ripeness,  to  look  for  re- 
formatory redress  in  the  govern- 
mental and  economic  maxims  that 
rocked  the  cradle  of  the  green  in- 
fancy of  capitalism  is  to  be  blind 
to  economic  evolution.  It  is  to  seek  to 
hold  back  a  runaway  horse  by  the  tail. 
Vastly  more  sagacious  is  the  absolutists' 
proposition  of  insinuating  or  forcing  a 
sharp-toothed  curbing  bit  into  the  mouth 
of  the  runaway.  Even  under  the  chief- 
tainship of  the  scholarly  Woodrow  Wil- 
son the  Democratic  party  of  our  genera- 
tion makes  good  its  reputation  for  "see- 
ing events  only  after  they  have  hap- 
pened"— with  Hamlet's  fate  as  its  re- 
ward. 

Capitalism  has  organized  the  forces 
for  and  firmly  sunk  the  piers  on  which 
to  rear  the  structure  of  the  industrial 
republic — the  social  system  under  which 
the  plants  of  production  are  owned  col- 
lectively and  democratically  adminis- 
tered. That  way  social  evolution  points, 
pushes  and  pulls.  Around  a  banner  with 
"Socialism"  blazoned  on  its  folds,  a 
globe-encircling  movement  for  human 
freedom  and  physicaPwell-being  is  under 
way — a  movement  never  before  practi- 
cal because  never  before  was  the  ma- 
terial basis  therefor  at  hand.  The 
Socialist  propaganda  which  that  move- 
ment trumpets  is  a  bold,  at  once  destruc- 
tive and  constructive  doctrine  that  needs 
for  its  triumph  the  oneness  of  purpose 
of  its  votaries,  and  men  behind  its  vote. 
With  a  purpose  equal  to  that  of  the  Taft, 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  parties, 
in  point  of  sincerity  and  error,  the 
Socialist  party  visionarily  expects  to  en- 
compass the  triumph  of  Socialism  by 
rendering  the  name  of  Socialism  fly- 
paperly  "attractive  to  the  vote  of  discon- 
tent," and  realizes  not  that  that  way  lies 
a  social  cataclysm. 

Socialism  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
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motto,  "Down  with  the  political  state,  up 
with  the  industrial  administration!"  To 
general  and  to  cultivated  ignorance  the 
motto  savors  of  the  anarch's  "No  gov- 
ernment!"— afraid,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
alienate  the  vote  of  the  "furtive  Social- 
ists" by  a  propaganda  which  these  may 
mistake  for  anarchism,  the  Socialist 
party  suppresses  this  vital  revolutionary 
feature  of  socialism;  on  the  other  hand, 
afraid  to  forfeit  the  vote  of  floating, 
hence  anarchistically  tainted  discontent, 
the  Socialist  party  has  elected  a  notor- 
ious anarchist  to  its  national  executive 
committee. 

Socialist  economics  teach  that  the 
wage,  that  is,  the  purchasing  power  in 
money  which  the  working  class  receives, 
depends  upon  the  supply  of  labor  in  the 
labor  market,  and  that  the  wage  is  bound 
to  decline  because  the  supply  is  bound  to 
increase,  owing  to  the  otherwise  desir- 
able concentration  of  the  plants  of  pro- 
duction and  the  otherwise  still  more  de- 
sirable perfection  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. Socialism  proves  that,  as  a 
consequence,  taxes  come  out  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  workingmen's  product  that 
never  reaches  their  pockets,  it  being 
plundered  by  the  capitalist  class  in  the 
shops  of  production,  distribution  and 
communication.  Socialism,  accordingly, 
establishes  the  pregnant  fact — a  fact 
necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of 
society — that  the  working  class  pays  no 
taxes.  Afraid,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lose 
the  vote  of  workingmen  by  a  propaganda 
that  runs  counter  to  a  popular  economic 
delusion,  the  Socialist  party  declares  that 
"taxes  are  paid  by  the  workers,"  and 
thereby  palsies  its  striking  arm ;  on  the 
other  hand,  afraid  lest  the  vote  of  the 
tax-paying,  petty-bourgeoisie  slip  thru 
its  fingers,  Socialist  party  literature  ad- 
vances the  derailing  tenet  that  taxation 
is  shifted  upon  "the  assessable  property 
of  the  workers" — a  class  the  badge  of 
which  is  to  be  stript  of  property — a 
class  that  has  no  property  to  assess,  and 
that  the  petty  bourgeoisie  claims  to  be  of. 

Socialism  warns  that,  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  affluent  financial,  real  estate 
and  political  bodies  escape  their  share  of 
the  burden  of  government,  thereby  add- 
ing financial  grease  to  the  capitalist 
elbow  of*  their  pernicious  duplicity. 
Afraid  to  seem  to  be  afraid  to  be  con- 


sidered reactionary,  the  Socialist  party 
one  moment  demands  the  taxation  of  all 
church  property  and  the  next  moment, 
afraid  to  lose  this  or  that  creed  vote, 
takes  backwater  with  a  general  clause, 
which,  read  by  the  light  of  the  debate 
that  brought  the  clause  about,  may  mean 
whatever  is  suitable  to  the  vote-catching 
purpose,  according  to  the  occasion. 

The  overthrow  of  the  political  state, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  industrial 
regime,  implies  the  previous  organiza- 
tion of  the  useful  ocupations  of  the  land. 
This  previous  organization  is  all-essen- 
tial. It  at  once  furnishes  the  transitory 
weapon  of  the  requisite  physical  force — 
the  class-conscious  union — whereby  to 
supplement  the  revolutionary  ballot,  and 
the  permanent  structure  of  future 
society,  the  constituencies  of  the  indus- 
trial or  Socialist  republic.  Afraid  to 
scare  away  the  "labor  vote"  that  gravi- 
tates toward  Socialism,  but  that  reac- 
tionarily  clings  to  the  civic  federation 
and  the  militia  of  Chrjst ;  hoping  to 
escape  entangling  itself  in  "labor  dis- 
putes" ;  and  fatuously  imagining  a  party 
of  Socialism  could  accomplish  the  mir- 
acle, the  Socialist  party  muffles  the 
most  important  drum  in  the  orchestra  of 
Socialist  agitation,  education  and  organi- 
zation.' 

Socialist  economics  teach  that  the 
wage  of  the  working  class  is  bound  to 
decline  owing  to  the  fated  increase  of 
the  supply  of  labor  in  the  labor  market, 
brought  on  by  capitalist  development. 
Of  course,  immigration  does  not  tend  to 
depress  the  supply — on  the  contrary. 
Nevertheless,  an  anti-immigration  post- 
ure is  fatal  to  the  solidification  of  the 
workers.  The  anti-immigration  posture 
at  once  turns  the  workers'  faces  from 
the  nerve  that  aches — the  private  owner- 
ship of  the  necessaries  for  work — and  it 
ruptures  the  class  solidarity  of  the  pro- 
letariat by  quickening  the  latent  super 
stitions  of  racial  vanities.  Afraid  to 
estrange  the  vote  of  error-born  jingoism, 
the  Socialist  party  renders  a  shame- 
faced homage  to  the  capitalist-born  and 
machiavellic  policy  of  rupturing  labor's 
ranks  with  echoes  of  nativistic  supersti- 
tion. 

\nd  so  forth,  all  along  the  line,  a  true 
word  creeping  in  here  and  there  as  con- 
traband. 
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The  healthiest  of  meats  attracts  flies ; 
so  much  more  does  carrion.  Altho  the 
flies  of  impure  elements  will  flock  thick- 
est upon  the  carrion  of  error,  neverthe- 
less, to  overlook  the  circumstance  that 
the  social  flies  would  have  no  standing 
ground,  hence  no  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief, but  for  the  honesty  of  the  social 
error  upon  which  they  alight,  would  be 
wo  fully  to  miss  the  point.  Leaving, 
accordingly,  such  "flies"  aside  as  neg- 
ligible and  as  only  disturbing,  but  not 
essential  factors  in  the  consideration  of 
the  political  parties  that  I  have  passed  in 
review — 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  rings  the 
note  of  warning  against  the  Taft  Re- 
publican party  of  ultramontane  theo- 
cratic absolutism.  Even  four  hundred 
years  ago  economic  development  was 
far  enough  advanced  to  cast  off  the  in- 
cubus, altho  at  the  price  of  a  long  and 
devastating  war.  Twentieth  century  en- 
lightenment will  not  brook  the  social 
monstrosity.  The  Taft  Republican  party 
menaces  the  land  with  a  repetition,  in 
America,  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  of 
Europe. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  rings  the 
note  of  warning  against  the  Roosevelt 
Republican  party  of  mailed-hand  ab- 
solutism. Dearly  did  France  pay  when 
the  absolutism  of  Napoleon  III  threw 
her  back  upon  her  haunches.  A  similar 
check  upon  American  progress  is  threat- 
ened by  the  apparition  of  our  own  would- 
be  Napoleon  the  Little. 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  rings  the 
note  of  warning  against  the  Democratic 
party.  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
"absurdity" — such  answer  as  comes 
from  the  deaf — the  program  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  absurd.  It  is  not  respon- 
sive to  the  huge  socio-political  interroga- 
tion mark  of  our  age,  particularly  in  our 
own  country.  At  best  it  is  a  "pious 
wish,"  or  a  "motion  to  defer  action." 


The  Socialist  Labor  party  rings  the 
note  of  warning  against  the  party  named 
"Socialist."  Success,  at  the  polls,  of 
drag-netted  forces  spells  bankruptcy 
after  the  polls  close.  The  triumph  of 
^w-schooled  "discontent,"  much  more  so 
when  mu-schooled,  only  raises  the  crop 
of  mutually  destroying  beings  produced 
by  the  sown  dragon's  teeth  told  of  in  the 
mythologic  parable.  That  way  lies 
massacre  for  the  proletariat,  with  their 
bleaching  bones  as  pavement  for 
absolutism  to  trample  over  into 
power. 

The  problem  that  addresses  itself  to 
this  generation  brings  up  the  great  issue 
of  all  ages  since  the  rupture  of  society 
into  classes,  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
political  government.  The  issue  is 
brought  strongest,  because  clearest,  to 
America,  where  Socialism  confronts 
capitalism,  both  clip  and  clear.  Upon 
our  people  devolves  the. duty,  as  theirs 
will  be  the  glory,  of  giving  the  signal  to 
all  others  for  economic  freedom,  the  end 
of  class  rule,  the  downfall  of  political 
government,  the  rise  of  the  industrial  re- 
public. Translated  into  modern  idiom, 
the  issue  is  "the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  capitalist  class"— nothing  more, 
because,  that  goal  once  attained,  man- 
kind is  free  at  last ;  nothing  less,  because 
the  demand  of  the  hour  is  not  for  half 
measures. 

Upon  these  principles  the  Socialist 
Labor  party — 14,000  strong  four  years 
ago,  34,000  strong  two  years  later — 
plants  itself,  challenging  refutation,  and 
conscious  of  ascendancy.  Toward  their 
promotion  the  S.  L.  P.  unfurls  its  ban- 
ner. 

In  the  words  of  Martin  Luther — usin^ 
them  as  a  historic  utterance,  made  by  a 
historic  personage,  at  a  historic  juncture 
in  the  annals  of  man — "Here  we  stand, 
we  can  no  otherwise!" 

St.    Paul,    Minn. 
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Spirits  Imprisoned 

In  tragedy  there  is  no  emotion  so 
poignant  as  that  of  souls  within  cages, 
fretting  spirits  which  beat  their  wings 
against  the  bars  of  circumstance. 

The  spirit  of  imaginative  youth  strug- 
gling against  the  ordering  of  a  well 
intentioned  conventional  mind  has  given 
E.  Temple  'Thurston  the  subject  of  The 
Antagonists}  It  is  a  definite  story  with 
none  of  the  author's  usual  interludes, 
which,  delightful  as  they  are,  detract 
from  the  main  issue ;  and  it  is  charming- 
ly told,  with  full  understanding  and  a  re- 
strained strength. 

An  imaginative  boy,  son  of  a  gov- 
erness and  an  ex-butler,  now  a  miller, 
has  within  him  the  tenderest  feeling  for 
art.  The  father  does  not  understand — 
that  is  the  tragedy  of  it — and  maps  out 
a  commercial  career.  The  lovable  child 
awakens  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
of  life,  hastened  by  a  precocious  love 
affair  with  a  designing  woman  of  twen- 
ty-nine. The  boy  knows  that  he  cannot 
be  anything  but  a  painter.  Then  he  is 
enfolded  by  the  passionate  love  of  a  girl 
whose  childish  playmate  he  has  been. 
His  father,  the  mother  now  dead,  can- 
not understand  his  son's  innocent  plea 
for  early  marriage  that  he  may  be  saved 
from  himself.  Then  the  boy  breaks 
forth  of  his  prison,  takes  his  fate  into 
his  hands,  and  runs  away  to  London. 

"We  all  be  in  the  same  boat — three 
old  maids,  an'  rowin'  ter  nowhere,"  says 
the  old  servant  of  the  Misses  Budd  and 
Peacock  in  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney's  latest 
novel,  Maids'  Money.2  Truly  they  are 
in  a  cage  with  the  imp  of  the  perverse 
leering  outside.  Two  spinster  cousins, 
a  governess  and  a  mother's  help,  have 
their  days  of  struggle,  as  they  fancy, 
terminated  by  the  bequest  of  a  country 
house  and  a  comfortable  income.  But 
there  is  a  sting  to  their  joy.  They  must 
live  together  in  the  house ;  they  may 
leave  it  only  for  a  month  in  the  year,  but 

•The  Antac.onjsts.      By  E.   Temple   Thurston. 
York:  D.  Apoleton  &  C<>.     $1.30. 
'Maids'    Money.      B\   Mrs.   Ifonv   Dudeney.     New 

York:   Dufficld  &  Co.     $1.25. 


still  remain  in  company ;  if  one  marries 
the  other  gets  everything.  What  an 
idea  for  a  farce !  In  Mrs.  Dudeney's 
hands  it  becomes  a  gripping  tragedy. 

Constant  companionship  breeds  dis- 
like, contempt  and  finally  hate,  hate  so 
terrible  that  one  prays  for  the  death  of 
the  other.  The  prayer  is  answered,  and 
remorse  comes  to  stay  her  happiness 
with  the  man  she  might  have  married. 
For  two  men  came  wooing  the  cousins, 
a  dreamy  penniless  insurance  clerk  with 
an  inventive  crank,  -  and  a  slovenly 
money-seeking  doctor.  There  are  really 
only  four  people  in  this  story,  but  each 
stands  out  clearly  and  consistently.  It 
is  a  novel  of  ripe  reflection,  careful  in 
analysis,  full  of  humor  that  bites ;  and 
it  carries  the  reader  along  in  the  slow 
current  of  its  tragic  action  to  the  inevita- 
ble and  final  plunge  into  darkness. 

Why    Should    We    Change    Our    Form    of 

Government?  Studies  in  Practical  Pol- 
itics. By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1. 

This  is  a  collection  of  half  a  dozen  ad- 
dresses which  were  delivered  on  various 
occasions  in  the  past  five  years  and  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  question  pro- 
pounded in  the  title.  As  a  controver- 
sialist President  Butler  has  conspicuous 
merits.  In  the  field  of  politics  there  are 
very  few  American  writers  who  manage 
to  discuss  complicated  questions  with 
Such  a  combination  of  vigor  and  lucidity. 
Bitterly  opposed  to  the  socialistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  and  to  the  growing 
impatience  with  constitutional  restric- 
tions, he  has  restated  the  old  doctrine^ 
boldly  and  given  us  what  is  probably  the 
most  effective  popular  apology  for  the 
conservative  position.  ITis  arguments 
arc  based  upon  broad  considerations.  He 
maintains  that  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, which  would  overthrow  repre- 
sentative government  and  destroy  the 
fundamental  guarantee  of  civil  liberty, 
are  reactionary  a^  well  as  revolutionary; 
for  political  advancement,  like  all  evolu- 
tionary processes,  is  marked  by  differen- 
tiation of  function.      Direct  democracy, 
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like  the  amoeba,  is  a  primitive  form. 
Now,  such  an  argument  is  open  to  grave 
objection.  Is  it  not  fantastic  to  say  that 
the  initiative  and  referendum  will  chan.ee 
the  form  of  our  government?  Certainly 
experience  in  Oregon  has  shown  no 
weakening  of  the  legislature ;  and  that 
sinister  group  of  radicals  known  as  the 
People's  Power  League  has  been  trying 
to  secure  annual  sessions  and  a  six-year 
mandate  for  the  members !  Curiously 
President  Butler  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  judicial  veto,  which 
would  appear  to  impair  the  responsibil- 
ity of  legislators  and  the  alertness  of  citi- 
zens in  watching  votes  at  Albany  or  Har- 
risburg.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  too 
pessimistic  about  the  present  and  too  rev- 
erential toward  trie  past.  If  "our  poli- 
tics has  become  sadly  commercialized," 
it  is  well  to  remember  such  incidents  as 
the  Yazoo  frauds  and  the  warning  of 
Professor  Ford  that  there  has  never  been 
a  golden  age  of  political  purity  in  this 
country.  If  we  are  now  "condemned  to 
the  mediocre  and  second-rate 
whose  only  claim  to  eminence  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  thirst  for  office,"  should 
it  be  seriously  implied  that  Webster  did 
not  thirst  for  office,  or  John  C.  Calhoun  ? 
And  as  for  those  constitutional  debates 
whose  absence  is  bemoaned,  did  any  good 
ever  come  out  of  them?  Was  any  im- 
portant constitutional  question  settled  by 
talking?  And  was  Webster  sounder  on 
the  tariff  before  or  after  the  economic 
interests  of  New  England  had  converted 
him?  It  will  be  seen — to  put  it  mildly 
— that  our  author  is  not  "glowing  with 
the  memory  of  tomorrow  afternoon." 
The  definiteness  of  his  views  and  the  ad- 
mirable expression  which  he  gives  to 
them  should  make  the  little  book  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  gospel  for  the 
friends  of  the  old  order. 

Woman  Adrift.      By  Harold   Owen.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Woman  Adrift  is  probably  the  ablest 
book  yet  written  against  woman  suf- 
frage, and,  as  such,  deserves  a  notice  to 
which  on  other  grounds  it  could  scarcely 
lay  claim.  But  among  pygmies  a  man  of 
middle  hight  appears  gigantic,  and  an 
anti-suffrage  book  which  develops  a 
clear  and  consistent  line  of  argument, 
has  the  courage  to  face  the  conclusions 


of  its  own  logic,  and  is  written  in  an 
incisive  and  readable  style  to  boot,  how- 
ever gross  its  defects  may  be  in  other 
ways,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically 
unique.  Mr.  Owen's  contention  is  that 
woman  is  practically  useless  and  even 
harmful  outside  of  the  home,  or,  in  the 
more  emphatic  language  of  the  book,  "if 
women  were  limited  merely  to  the  pur- 
poses of  reproduction,  the  State  and  the 
nation  could  still  continue."  All  state- 
craft, almost  all  of  industry,  the  great 
bulk  of  art,  literature  and  science  is 
man's  sphere,  created  and  maintained  by 
him  alone :  "He  is  the  dynamic  force, 
the  creator,  the  originator,  the  impera- 
tive voice.  She  is — sometimes  charm- 
ing." The  author  opposes  the  entrance 
of  women  into  business  of  almost  any 
sort  and  denies  that  English  women  suf- 
fer any  important  legal  injustices,  altho 
to  maintain  this  thesis  in  the  face  of  the 
one-sided  divorce  law  of  his  country  he 
is  forced  into  an  endorsement  of  the 
"dual  code  of  morality"  .  (p.  159).  But 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  merits  of 
the  book,  frankness  and  clarity,  the  con- 
scientious reviewer  is  forced  to  point  out 
certain  defects  in  its  treatment  of  the 
suffrage  question.  One  of  these  is  re- 
vealed in  an  amazing  footnote  wherein  is 
explained  the  reason  why  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  actual  working  of 
the  system  condemned,  the  explanation 
being  that  no  experience  of  foreign 
nations  or  distant  colonies  could  apply  to 
the  "widely  different"  conditions  of 
England.  A  book  which  devotes  over 
300  pages  to  speculating  on  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  extending  the 
suffrage  and  complacently  ignores  all 
evidence  as  to  what  the  consequences 
really  are  in  women  suffrage  countries 
comprising  over  12,000,000  population  is 
irrelevant  in  a  scientific  age,  however 
ingeniously  written  it  may  be.  That 
selfsame  footnote  (p.  296)  illustrates 
something  worse  when  it  speaks  of 
woman  suffrage  as  existing  in  "one  or 
two  of  the  least  settled  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  It  illus- 
trates the  author's  chronic  inaccuracy  of 
statement.  Worst  of  all  are  the  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  pure  nonsense  which 
may  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  sanest 
chapters.  A  typical  example  of  this  is 
the    interjection    into    an    otherwise    ra- 
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tional  critique  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  posi- 
tion the  remark  that  Mill's  was  "the  only 
first-class  mind  that  has  supported 
woman  suffrage."  Only!  Shades  of 
Plato,  Meredith  and  Lincoln ! 

Saint  Gregory  The  Great.  By  Sir  Henry 
H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  Hon.  D.CL, 
F.  R.  S.,  etc.  With  Illustrations,  Map  and 
Tables.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$3-50. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  not  only  possesses  large  histor- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  significance,  but  ap- 
peals strongly  to  the  universal  spirit  of 
heroism  and  achievement.  Gregory's 
noble  extraction,  his  early  entrance  into 
public  life,  his  ecclesiastical  preferments 
and  service  as  papal  nuncio  at  Constanti- 
nople, fittingly  prepared  him  for  the 
great  task  of  shouldering  the  burdens  of 
the  bishopric  of  Rome  at  a  critical  period 
o£  ecclesiastical  development.  But  when 
one  recalls  the  fact  that  Gregory  filled 
his  high  office  for  only  fourteen  years, 
and  that  during  most  of  this  period  his 
health,  which  had  never  been  robust,  was 
shattered  by  disease  and  harsh  ascetic 
observances,  the  amount  and  variety  of 
his  labors  and  the  effectiveness  of  his 
efforts  are  simply  amazing.  Besides  the 
reforms  in  ecclesiastical  discipline  which 
he  pushed  with  remarkable  vigor,  he 
showed  an  interest  in  every  question 
which  concerned  the  life  of  the  Church, 
he  managed  with  great  astuteness  the 
vast  patrimonies  of  St.  Peter's,  took  de- 
cisive action  from  time  to  time  in  the 
political  troubles  that  harassed  Italy, 
planned  great  missionary  enterprises, 
made  far-reaching  changes  in  the  calen- 
dar, musical  forms  and  Church  litur- 
gies, and  wrote,  preached  and  taught  so 
effectively  that  his  example  and  writings 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  Church's 
thought  and  usage  to  this  day.  Not  all 
his  great  influence,  however,  was  exert- 
ed for  the  best.  Side  by  side  with  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  high  character  as  a 
bishop  of  his  flock  we  find  his  foolish 
adulation  of  the  base  and  cruel  emperor 
Phocas  and  lvs  weak  subserviency  to  the 
vicious  rulers  in  Gaul.  I  lis  many  marks 
of  intellectual  distinction  and  practical 
wisdom  were  curiously  paralleled  by  the 
most  fanciful  theories  of  Scripture  ex 
position,  by  childish  credulity  and  crass 
superstition,    lie  greatly  strengthened,  if 


he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of,  Rome's 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  and  opened  the 
way  for  her  universal  dominion,  but  his 
contempt  for  classical  learning,  art  and 
all  secular  culture,  and  his  religious  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry  did  much  to  block 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  encourage 
obscurantism  in  its  centuries  of  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  enlightenment. 
These  various  traits  in  Gregory's  com- 
plex character  and  their  reactions  on  the 
life  of  his  time  are  carefully  set  forth  iru 
Sir  Henry  Ho  worth's  new  volume,  which 
is  rather  a  series  of  studies  than  a  con- 
secutive biography.  The  author  has 
made  a  conscientious  and  extended  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  and  draws  much 
of  his  material  from  the  writings  of 
Gregory,  especially  from  his  voluminous 
letters.  His  familiarity  with  the  works 
of  Dudden,  Barmby  and  others  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  as  his  many  quota- 
tions show,  but  he  has  followed  an  inde- 
pendent course  in  arriving  at  his  conclu- 
sions and  has  set  down  his  own  estimates 
with  both  sympathy  and  decision.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  book  of  such  solid 
worth  should  be  frequently  marred  by  a 
halting  style  and  crude  if  not  ungram- 
matical  expressions.  The  author  prom- 
ises another  volume,  to  be  issued  soon, 
dealing  with  Gregory's  mission  to  Eng- 
land, which  is  barely  mentioned  here,  but 
this  hardly  warrants  the  caption  which 
the  publishers  have  printed  on  the  cover 
of  this  book :  "The  Birth  of  the  English 
Church." 

Literary  Notes 

.  ..  .Some  good  advice  to  young  men  on  the 
cultivation  of  habits,   manners  and  ethics  that 
make    character    and    bring    success    will    be. 
found  in  Building  llic  Young  Man  (McClurg; 
5/)  cents)  by   Kenneth    II.   Wayne. 

....The  choice  language  and  gracious  style 
of  Rev.  Oliver  Hnckel  are  the  most  attractive 
Features  of  his  book  on  Spiritual  Surgery 
(Crowcll;  y^  cents"),  wherein  he  points  out 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  thru  the  medium  of 
analog} . 

....Those  interested  in  practical  religious 
work  among  boys  will  (\^  well  to  add  to  their 
literary  helps  the  suggestive  book  by  Prof. 
Allan  lloben.  Ph.  lb.  on  The  Minister  and  the 
Hoy  (Univ.  *^  Chicago;  $i),  which  is  based 
on  the  author's  own  experience  in  hoys'  or- 
ganizations 
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.  . .  .The  inaugural  address  of  President  Por- 
ras,  of  Panama,  October  1,  1912,  is  published  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Progressive  Panama,  by  J. 
A.  Ferguson,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  with  many 
portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  promi- 
nent politicians  of  the  republic  and  statistics 
of  its  resources. 

...  .A  new  edition  of  the  late  Bishop  Whip- 
ple's autobiography)  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a 
Long  Episcopate  (Macmillan),  has  just  been 
published.  It  is  the  story  of  a  high-souled 
Christian  apostle,  working  successfully  for  the 
establishment  of  religious  institutional  life  in 
what  was  then  a  frontier  section,  and  well  de- 
serves its  continued  popularity. 

....What  literary  value  there  is  in  the 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  by  Judith  Gautier  and 
Pierre  Loti,  evaporated  in  the  translating  and 
adapting  of  it  for  the  Century  Theater  in  New 
York  city.  The  spectacle  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  the  unexcelled  realism  and  richness 
of  its  stage  effects,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its 
costuming  and  color.  Yet  the  action  is  al- 
most as  much  clogged  by  these  splendors  as 
by  those  preliminary  scenes,  not  found  in  the 
French  text  as  published,  but  added  by  M. 
Loti  or  by  his  graceless  adapter,  "George  Eger- 
ton."  The  drama  is  not,  in  its  original  form, 
strong  in  action :  as  played,  it  is  deplorable, 
and  leaves  the  spectator  cold  except  during 
perhaps  ten  minutes  of  the  evening.  The 
English  translation  of  the  Fiile  du  del,  by 
Ruth  Helen  Davis,  issued  by  Duffield  &  Co. 
($1.25),  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  the 
dipt  and  stilted  version  used  on  the  stage. 

....The  acting  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames's 
Little  Theater  company  in  New  York  is 
marked  by  more  finish  than  we  usually  remark 
on  the  American  stage,  and  the  performance 
of  Arthur  Schnitzler's  witty  Anato\t  a  dramat- 
ic essay  in  cynicism,  demands  high  praise. 
True,  there  is  less  variety  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  principal  figure  than  one  might  expect 
from  a  more  talented  actor  than  John  Barry- 
more,  but  Mr.  Barrymore,  as  the  "toy  philoso- 
pher," is  convincing  in  his  portrait  ot  well- 
bred  fatuity,  refined  sensualism  and  egotistical 
sentimentality,  and  the  player's  monotony  of 
gesture  and  delivery  is  no  serious  blemish 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  anything  like  char- 
acter-development in  this  social  satire.  Schnitz- 
ler  may  be  condemned  as  a  German  decadent 
and  his  characters  in  this  piece  are  triflers  and 
light  o'  loves,  but  if  such  episodes  as  those 
of  Anatol  are  deserving  of  representation  on 
any  stage  they  are  best  produced  by  a  man- 
ager of  Mr.  Ames's  taste  and  sense  of  fitness. 
The  adaptation  of  the  play  is  that  made  by 
Granville  Barker,  published  by  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 


.  . .  .Modem  Business  Methods  has  a  scholas- 
tic ring.  The  corporation  of  today  hires  a 
man  whose  business  it  is  to'  invent  a  system 
applicable  to  its  needs.  The  volume  by  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Brown  and  Mr.  William  P.  Teller  is 
an  attempt  to  synthesize  these  and  give  the 
student  the  basis  that  he  may  adapt  himself  to 
the  methods  of  any  firm.  Its  value  is  doubled 
by  the  extensive  illustrations.  (Chicago: 
Rand  McNally;  75  cents.) 

Pebbles 

A  country  dentist  advertises  that  "he  spares 
no  pains"  to  render  his  operation  satisfactory. 
— Lip  pine  ott's. 

Miss  Inez  Milholland  tells  of  a  Newport 
man  who  was  invited  to  a  house  party  at  Bar 
Harbor,  and  telegraphed:  "Regret  I  can't 
come.     Lie  follows  by  post." 

"Say,  I  want  to  show  you  something  funny. 
Come  over  here  where  we  can  watch  without 
being  seen." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Wait  till  you  see  it.  Let's  stand  herje. 
Don't  let  them  know  we're  watching,  but  1 
want  you  to  look  at  that  couple  straight  across 
from  us.  The  girl  has  blue  bows  on  her  shoul- 
ders.    Do  you  see  them?" 

"Yes.  The  boy  has  a  rather  high  pompa- 
dour." 

"Those  are  the  ones.  Just  watch  them  for 
a  moment.     Don't  let  them  know." 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  about  them. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  dancing  very  well." 

"Oh,  they're  dancing  all  right;  but  they're 
foolish.  Notice  the  way  she's  looking  at  him 
and  the  way  he  smirks  at  her.  Do  you  know 
what  I'd  do  if  I  were  that  girl's  father?" 

"What?" 

"I'd  go  in  there  and  yank  her  off  that  floor." 

"Why?" 

"She's  a  silly  acting  thing.  See  how  she's 
making  eyes  at  that  young  fool  now.  They 
both  ought  to  be  spanked." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  they  mean  any  harm. 
They're  both  young  and  having  a  good  time — 
that's  all." 

"You  wouldn't  think  that  if  the  girl  were 
vour  daughter." 

"Yes,  I  would." 

"It's  all  right  to  stand  here  and  say  so,  but 
you  wouldn't,  just  the  same." 

"It  happens  that  she  is  my  daughter." 

"What?"     . 

"I  say  she  is  my  daughter." 

"My  dear  fellow,  let   me  congratulate  you." 

"You've  changed  your  mind  rather  quickly, 
haven't  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"But  yon  were  insinuating  a  moment  ago 
that  my  daughter  was  foolish.  Now  you're 
congratulating  me  on  being  the  father  of  such 
a  girl." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  congratulating  you  on  being 
her  father.  I'm  congratulating  you  on  your 
self-restraint." — Chicago    Record-Herald. 
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The  Attempted  Assassination 

What  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill 
could  not  do  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  the 
surer  bullet  of  a.  brooding-  weakling  has 
done — it  baptized  him  with  blood ;  it  has 
made  him  the  Confessor — we  trust  not 
the  Martyr — of  his  gospel.  It  has  brack- 
eted him  with  our  martyr  Presidents, 
scarce  missing  their  full  canonization. 
We  rejoice  that  the  assassin's  pistol  failed 
of  its  murderous  purpose.  Roosevelt  has 
done  great  service  to  his  country  in  the 
years  of  his  administration ;  may  he  live 
to  do  more. 

The  exhibition  he  made  of  physical  and 
spiritual  self-control  on  the  occasion  was 
most  masterly.  There  is  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  who  could  have  done  what 
he  did.  He  would  not  hasten  to  a  hos- 
pital ;  he  would  not  consider  his  own  life ; 
he  would  speak,  and  he  did  speak.  He 
stood  before  the  vast  audience,  told  them 
very  seriously  that  he  had  been  shot  but 
five  minutes  before,  that  the  bullet  was 
in  his  body.  He  held  up  the  pierced  man 
uscript  that  had  saved  his  life,  and  point- 
ed out  the  spot  where  the  ball  had  en- 
tered his  breast.  Then  he  told  them  that 
he  cared  not  for  himself;  that  he  mighl 
die — that  was  of  no  importance;  that  all 


he  cared  for,  that  all  any  man  fit  to  lead 
should  care  for,  was  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought.  And  then  he  continued  for 
fifty  minutes,  reading  from  his  mangled 
notes  until  his  weakening  voice  and  the 
loss  of  blood  compelled  him  to  stop ;  but 
not  until  he  had  exhibited  such  force  of 
will,  such  superb  nerve,  as  will  be  a  pat- 
tern and  inspiration  for  thousands  who 
in  the  generations  to  come  will  hear  and 
tell  the  tale.  That  was  a  man  who  was 
man  all  thru ;  and  more  persuasive  than 
any  vote-getting  speech  will  be  this  san- 
guinary incident  in  the  long  life,  we  trust, 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

This  is  the  time  to  acknowledge  what 
has  been  forceful  and  admirable  in 
Roosevelt's  carrer.  It  is  the  time  to  put 
a  period  to  that  flood  of  vituperation 
which  has  disgraced  this  campaign.  But 
it  is  not  the  time  to  slacken  the  contest 
of  argument  or  to  abate  enlightening  the 
voting  people  on  the  new  and  old  issues 
involved.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr..  Bryan 
are  right  in  saying  that  the  appeal  must 
still  be  prest  up  to  the  day  of  decision ; 
but  it  must  be  made  without  personal 
rancor.  It  was  right — it  was  only  decent 
— that  President  Taft  and  Governor  Wil- 
son should  express  to  Mr  Roosevelt  their 
sympathy  with  him  and  their  horror  at 
the  crime,  but  they  and  their  friends  must 
still  consider  the  people,  the  nation,  rather 
than  their  contesting  rival.  It  is  simply 
time  to  cease  abuse  and  hold  to  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  been  in- 
nocent in  this  war  of  epithets,  and  has 
been  free  in  the  use  of  short  and  ugly 
words;  and  some  of  the  speakers  against 
him,  tho  not  candidates  themselves,  have 
tried  to  make  us  believe  that  Mr.  Room 
velt  in  his  personal  ambition  was  ready 
to  overthrow  the  pillars  of  the  republic 
and  proclaim  himself  tyrant  of  the  nation. 
That  charge  of  treason  is  absurd  and 
false,  but  there  were  those  who  believed 
what  irresponsible  journals  and  speakers 
declared. 

Such  a  one  was  Schrank,  the  half- 
witted, semi-responsible  dreamer  and 
addled  fanatic,  who  had  the  conceit  t" 
believe  himself  chosen  by  Providence  to 
save  the  republic  From  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  despot.  He  believed  what  he 
had  been  told  in  the  reckless  journals  he 
read,  and  acted  on  it  conscientiously  ac- 
cording to  his  lights.      What   .1  pity   it  is 
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that  we  cannot  corral  and  confine  all  the 
cranks  as  possible  bullet-saviors  of  the 
nation !  What  a  greater  pity  it  is  that 
we  cannot  gag  the  mouths  and  blot  the 
sheets  that  riot  and  reek  with  slander ! 
They  are  crimson  with  the  blood  of  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States ;  they  are 
guilty  of  the  death  of  three.  The  chief 
guilt  of  such  crimes  does  not  rest  on  the 
men  who  drew  the  trigger,  but  on  the 
men  who  inflamed  the  passion  that  pulled 
it. 

Of  the  eight  men  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  before  the  present  in- 
cumbent, three  have  been  assassinated 
and  a  fourth  has  by  a  miracle  escaped 
the  like  fate,  but  now  carrying  in  his 
body  the  bullet  which  he  escaped  in  war.. 
War  has  her  victories,  but  for  Presidents 
peace  has  far  greater  perils.  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  McKinley,  died  on  the  battle- 
fields of  peace,  and  only  the  accidental 
breastplate  of  his  written  speech  saved 
Roosevelt's  life.  It  is  a  horrible  penalty 
that  we  pay  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  country.  We  have  to  surround  our 
Presidents  with  guards  to  save  them 
from  skulking,  vengeful  murder.  We 
are  a  murderous  nation ;  we  kill  our  best. 
Murder  is  a  habit.  We  make  it  easy. 
Any  witless  fool  can  buy  a  pistol ;  any 
gangster  can  draw  his  gun  in  a  saloon 
fight ;  volleys  of  shots  can  fly  in  a  street 
riot.  The  carrying  of  concealed  weapons 
is  forbidden  in  some  States  by  laws  that 
cannot  be  enforced;  and  in  other  States 
the  man  without  a  pistol  in  his  hip-pocket 
is  very  nearly  as  faulty  in  attire  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  his  watch.  The  chief  use 
of  a  pistol  is  to  kill  people.  Its  sale 
should  be  forbidden ;  its  possession  in  a 
house  should  be  regulated  and  registered 
by  law. 

Lincoln,  Garfield,  McKinley,  Roosevelt 
— it  is  a  mighty  succession  of  victims, 
such  as  Russia  or  France  or  Italy  cannot 
equal.  Booth,  Guiteau,  Czolgosz,  Schrank 
— it  is  a  motley  register  of  the  refuse  of 
the  nations. 

''Down  with  Roosevelt ;  we  want  no 
king!"  was  what  Schrank  wrote  in  his 
vindication.  "Amen"  say  we  to  the  sec- 
ond clause ;  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
say  "Amen"  to  the  first  is  because  we 
have  no  fear  that  Roosevelt  will  become 
king.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  wants 
to  be  a  king  or  that  the  American  people 


want  a  king.  It  is  particularly  absurd 
to  charge  the  Progressive  party  with 
making  the  President  into  a  king  when 
that  party  has  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  suggesting  that  the  President 
be  subject  to  recall  by  popular  vote. 
If,  however,  we  thought  that  Schrank 
had  been  induced  to  think  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  meant 
the  overthrow  of  popular  government, 
that  this  one  man  thru  selfish  ambition 
and  revenge  was  bringing  ruin  to  the 
country  and  that  his  removal  would  avert 
the  danger,  then  we  could  well  see  how 
a  flig'hty  patriotism  could  come  to  regard 
it  as  duty  to  sacrifice  one's  own  life  to 
free  his  country  from  the  impending  dan- 
ger. "Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God." 

To  be  sure  we  read  history  in  the  op- 
posite way  from  Schrank.  We  fail  to 
find  in  history  that  assassination,  what- 
ever excuse  there  may  have  been  for  it, 
has  ever  accomplished  its  purpose.  Ma- 
rat was  a  villainous  man  without  any 
legal  right  to  the  power  he  used  so  ruth- 
lessly. Alexander  II  ruled  Russia  as  an 
autocrat.  But  the  murder  of  the  first  did 
not  stop  the  Terror  and  the  murder  of 
the  second  postponed  parliamentarianism 
in  Russia  for  a  generation.  Still  the 
world  accords  to  Charlotte  Corday  and 
the  Nihilists  a  certain  measure  of  admira- 
tion for  their  well  meant  but  misguided 
acts. 

No,  we  cannot  throw  the  blame  for  the 
dastardly  deed  altogether  upon  the  man 
who  held  the  revolver  Schrank's  crime 
had  its  origin  in  credulity  and  for  this  he 
was  less  to  blame  than  those  who  have 
deliberately  played  upon  that  credulity 
with  all  the  arts  known  to  writer  and 
artist.  The  worst  feature  of  it  is  that 
there  are  many  thousands  equally  credu- 
lous even  tho  not  so  easily  moved  to  vio- 
lence. Roosevelt,  like  Lincoln,  Garfield 
and  McKinley,  was  struck  down  by  the 
miasma  of  malice  that  had  enveloped 
him.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  worked 
thru  telepathy,  auras  or  any  supernatural 
agency.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the 
agency  is  clear.  The  assassin  has  him- 
self incriminated  the  men  higher  up  and 
specified  thru  what  channels  the  evil  in- 
fluence reached  him.  There  are  only  two 
ways  by  which  such  catastrophes  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future ;  one  is  to  make  all 
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of  the  people  immune  to  virulent  sugges-  matron  of  judgment,  no  less  than  by  a 
tions  from  the  press ;  the  other  is  for  the  change  of  heart.  Lincoln  and  McKinley 
press  to  refrain  from  virulent  personal  probably  stand  higher  in  popular  estima- 
attack.  The  first  remedy  is  impractica-  tion  than  they  would  have  done  if  they 
ble,  altho  the  majority  of  the  American  had  died  natural  deaths.  Garfield,  sub- 
people  have  acquired  an  astonishing  de-  jected  to  the  same  searching  revision  of 
gree  of  immunity  to  printer's  ink  there  estimate,  probably  neither  gained  nor 
is  no  antitoxin  with  which  the  rest  could  lost  greatly  by  the  ordeal.  We  think  it 
be  inoculated.  The  second  is  the  only  probable  that  this  will  be  true  also  of 
way.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  enter  Mr.  Gaynor  and  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
with  earnestness  into  political  questions,  The  emotional  reaction  to  a  murderous 
to  point  out  the  dangers  of  certain  poli-  attack  upon  a  public  man  not  only  awak- 
cies,  to  call  attention  to  defects  in  char-  ens  sympathy  for  him,  but  also  it  pres- 
acters  of  candidates  without  using  Ian-  ently  makes  every  thoughtful  man  ask 
guage  that  would  afford  any  pretext  of  himself  whether  his  opinion  of  the  vic- 
justification  for  such  a  crime  as  this  of  tim  has,  after  all,  been  just.  A  certain 
Schrank's.  element  of  bitterness,  perhaps,  at  least  of 

prejudice,  drops  out  of  his  consciousness 

The   Reaction  and  he  looks  at  the  facts  dispassionately. 

After    full   consideration,    the    politi-  This  calmer  attitude  of  mind  is  distinctly 

cians,  in  their  wisdom,  have  decided  that  *avorable ■  *>  \™th  finding.     Jt  therefore 

not  more  than    100,000  voters,   or  less  JaPPf ns  that. the  Public  fm  who  has  in 

than  1  per  cent,  of  the   15,000,000  citi-  *act  been  misrepresented  emerges   from 

zens  that  are  expected  to  go  to  the  polls  the ^examination  of  his  character  with 

on  election  day,  will  be  influenced  by  the  ™™\    ™e  uman  wb°  has  merely  been 

attack  upon  Mr    Roosevelt's  life.     This  ™i1q*>  b.ut  has  no*  bee,n  to  any .  great 

is  the  "second  thought"  estimate  of  an  fxtent   misrepresented    does   not  in  the 

influence  which,  on  the  day  after  the  at-  long.T  ?am  much'. j *nd  he  may  not  lose 

tempted  assassination,  was  expected  by  muc h'  b^  the  reconsideration  of  his  char- 

+u    L,              •.  11         '.•         .  .      1     .  ,1  acter  and  behavior, 

the  more  excitable  contingent  to  elect  the  t  •       1          ,  „  T7.  , 

Progressive  candidate.  \mco\n  and  McKinley  were  not  only 
,,„  ^  ., ,  .  maligned,  they  were  also  misrepresented. 
Whether  wild  or  conservative,  the  ex-  Thousands  of  men  disposed  to  be  just 
pectation  and  the  estimate  are,  equally,  misunderstood  them.  Their  tragic  taking- 
frank  recognitions  of  an  interesting  off  brought  to  light  the  facts  and  a  more 
phase  of  popular  psychology.  It  is  ques-  nearly  truthful  account  of  their  charac- 
tionable,  however,  whether  the  usual  ters<  Garfield  was  maligned  but  never 
interpretations  of  it  are  true.  seriously  misrepresented.  Gavnor  was 
The  reaction  in  favor  of  a  public  man  maligned,  but  his  habit  of  declaring  him- 
who  has  been  roundly  abused  and  then  self  over  his  own  signature  on  all  pos- 
gets  hurt  or  killed  is,  of  course,  emo-  sible  occasions  has  prevented  any  serious 
tional,  and  we  are  all  of  us  emotional,  misapprehension  of  his  character  or  of 
even  the  "hard-headed"  persons  that  his  attitude  toward  public  questions. 
President  Hadley  once  rashly  discrim-  In  a  yet  greater  degree  all  this  is  true 
inated  from  the  "soft-hearted."  Men  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  We  doubt  if  any  con- 
who^  remember  the  assassination  of  siderable  number  of  his  fellow  citizens 
President  Lincoln  have  had  unfortu-  have  ever  seriously  misunderstood  him. 
nately  numerous  opportunities  to  observe  His  life  and  his  mind  have  been  an  open 
the  effect  upon  the  common  mind  of  book.  Tn  public  and  in  private  he  has 
murderous  assaults  upon  public  men.  talked  and  he  has  acted  perhaps  with  less 
Including  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gaynor  reserve  than  any  other  prominent  man  in 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there  have  been  five  modern  times.  His  devoted  followers 
of  these  highly  sensational  events.  Our  and  his  political  opponents  alike  have 
older  readers,  who  remember  them  all,  known  the  man  about  as  he  lias  actually 
will  amfirrn  our  judgment,  we  think,  been.  Those  who  admire  him  and  work- 
that  in  each  instance  the  emotional  recoil  with  him.  do  so  because  he  represents 
has  been  followed  by  a  sober  re-exam-  and  stands  for  things  for  which  his  op- 
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ponents  detest  or  fear  him.  There  is  no 
misunderstanding  on  either  side.  The 
issue  is  clean  cut.  Partisans  and  enemies 
perfectly  understand  what  he  is  and 
what  he  fights  for,  and  they  are  aligned 
for  or  against  him  because  they  are 
themselves  aligned  for  or  against  these 
things. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  community 
that  mankind  is  thus  competent  and  dis- 
posed, now  and  then,  to  take  its  judg- 
ments in  hand,  examine  them  calmly  and, 
if  reason  is  found  for  so  doing,  subject 
them  to  revision.  Happily,  no  such 
shock  as  that  which  is  given  by  murder- 
ous assault  is  necessary  to  provoke  re- 
examination and  revision.  No  public 
character  in  American  life  has  been  more 
universally  respected  or  more  sincerely 
honored  since  his  death  than  Grover 
Cleveland.  m  The  animosities,  the  gross 
personal  attacks  that  disgraced  the  polit- 
ical campaigns  in  which  he  was  a  central 
figure  died  out  and  are  almost  forgotten. 
The  mere  passing  of  years  has  disclosed 
the  true  character  of  political  events  and 
the  reasons  for  policies  which  Mr.  Cleve- 
land stood  for,  and  has  revealed  the  ster- 
ling sincerity,  truthfulness  and  courage 
of  the  man. 

There  is  no  surer  basis  upon  which  to 
rest  our  belief  in  the  mental  and  moral 
soundness  of  the  American  people  than 
this  habit  which  they  invariably  display 
of  taking  their  own  judgments  in  hand. 
The  popular  sympathy  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  frank  readiness  of  the  pub- 
lic to  acknowledge  that  it  has  sometimes 
dealt  with  him  severely  will  not  elect  him 
to  the  Presidential  office ;  but  they  will 
secure  for  him  an  enduring  regard  and 
a  final  estimate  of  his  career  which  will 
be  at  once  true  to  the  facts  and  essen- 
tially just. 

For  Whom  Shall  We  Vote? 

The  day  of  political  decision  is  near 
at  hand.  Not  a  few  who  are  yet  unde- 
cided will  of  necessity  within  a  few  days 
make  up  their  minds  for  whom  to  vote. 
The  hard-and-fast  Democrats  must  vote 
for  Wilson,  for  Jackson  is  dead.  The 
stand-pat  Republicans  will  as  certainly 
vote  for  Taft.  The  cowboy,  regiment  and 
the  army  of  his  admirers  could  not  be 
swerved  from  Roosevelt.    The  followers 


of  the  two  warring  Socialist  factions  and 
the  Prohibitionists  are  immovably  fixt  to 
their  single  idea.  But  there  are  wide 
fringes  of  the  three  chief  parties  in 
which  a  multitude  of  voters  are  yet  look- 
ing for  the  conclusive  reason  why  they 
should  choose  one  rather  than  another  of 
the  leading  candidates.  To  such,  and  to 
all,  we  offer  the  pleas  this  week  of  the 
candidates  themselves.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself. 

In  our  view  the  conclusion  is  clear.  We 
do  not  say  he  will  be  elected,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  the  republic  at  home,  and  for 
honor  and  peace  abroad,  we  advocate  the 
re-election  of  President  Taft. 

We  do  not  favor  the  election  of  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  is  the  best  candidate  it 
could  present,  a  scholar  of  American  his- 
tory and  he  has  made  a  good  Governor. 
But  he  represents  his  party  and  its  prin- 
ciples. We  have  -previously  pointed  out 
a  consideration  that  has  serious  weight 
with  us,  and  on  which  we  will  not  now 
dwell,  that  his  is  the  party  of  racial  oli- 
garchy, which  asserts,  wherever  it  is  in 
full  control,  white  man's  government, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  votes  of  a 
tenth  of  our  people  because  of  color. 
That  ought  to  be  enough  to  damn  a 
party,  if  it  is  not.  We  in  the  North  are 
shortsighted  and  cannot  look  far  enough 
to  see  a  wrong  that  does  not  exist  with 
us.  But  let  that  pass.  Nearer  at  hand 
for  those  who  are  balancing  their  duty  is 
the  threat  of  business  disturbance  which 
the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  pre- 
sents. 

We  believe  in  doing  right  tho  the 
heavens  fall ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Democratic  platform  is  not  right,  and  the 
attempt  even  partially  to  enact  it  into  law 
would  be  hazardous.  It  declares  all  pro- 
tective duties  wholly  wrong  and  also  unT 
constitutional.  Then  the  party,  if  in 
power,  ought  to  reduce  all  tariff  to  a 
revenue  standard.  To  be  sure,  it  will  not 
do  it  and  does  not  intend  to  do  it ;  but 
the  reductions  proposed  will  be  in  the 
line  of  the  principle  proclaimed,  and  will 
frighten  manufacturers.  They  will  not 
extend  operations  by  enlarging  factories 
and  making  large  contracts  when  they  do 
not  know  what  to  expect.  There  will  be 
a  reduction  of  wages  and  strikes  will 
follow,   as   when   the  Wilson   tariff  be- 
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came  law.  Of  course  there  should  be 
and  will  be  tariff  revision  and  reduction, 
but  the  promises  of  the  Democratic  party 
will  seem  to  augur  reckless  reduction. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  will  be  reckless 
reduction,  but  it  is  threatened,  and  that 
will  frighten  business,  whch  has  a  very 
sensitive  nerve. 

Further,  this  danger  would  be  accentu- 
ated by  the  fear  of  radical  action  as  to 
trusts  and  monopoly.  The  Democratic 
proposals  are  radical  enough  to  alarm 
capital.  They  do  not  seek  regulation,  but 
legal  suppression.  The  platform  demands 
criminal  prosecution  of  trust  officials, 
the  absolute  suppression  of  monopolies, 
of  all  holding  companies  and  inter- 
locking directors,  a  stronger  Sherman 
anti-trust  law,  and  sharp  restraint,  still 
by  law  and  not  by  a  regulating  commis- 
sion, of  railroad  and  express,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram were  to  be  carried  out,  in  full  and 
speedily,  as  threatened  and  promised, 
without  gradual  and  careful  amendment, 
the  result  could  hardly  fail  to  be  disas- 
trous. 

The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to 
two  other  policies  that  are  utterly  wrong. 
One  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  re-elect  a  President  who  has  served 
the  people  well,  and  that  without  length- 
ening the  term  to  six  years.  But  much 
more  important  is  its  attitude  on  the 
Philippines.  It  condemns  the  acquisition 
of  the  islands,  and  demands  that  we 
should  hasten  to  get  rid  of  them.  That 
is  enough  to  condemn  the  party  that  has 
no  pride  in  the  admirable  work  for  civili- 
zation we  are  doing  there. 

Nor  do  we  favor  the  election  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  a  third  term  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Two  terms  are  enough.  But  let- 
ting that  pass,  the  Progressive  party's 
attitude  to  the  Constitution  is  a  danger- 
ous one.  It  promises  that  an  "easy"  and 
"expeditious"  way  will  be  found  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  which  would  be 
tantamount  to  having  none  at  all,  for  a 
Constitution  which  could  be  amended  ex- 
peditiously whenever  a  law  seemed  for- 
bidden by  it,  is  already  sunken  wreckage. 
It  is  proposed  by  widening  referendum 
to  enact  a  State  law  which  may  be  plainly 
unconstitutional.  And  not  only  are  con- 
stitutions made  of  no  account,  but  equally 
the  judiciary  is  weakened  by  the  recall  of 


judges  and  the  reversal  by  popular  vote 
of  their  decisions,  as  approved  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Like  the  Democratic  party, 
the  Progressive  party  is  seeking  power  in 
the  Southern  States  on  the  doctrine  that 
popular  government  means  white  gov- 
ernment and  white  only.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  not  admit  Southern  negroes  to  his 
Chicago  Convention  because  the  people 
did  not  want  them,  meaning  white  peo- 
ple, as  if  negroes  were  not  people. 

On  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation 
we  fear  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  opposed 
reciprocity  and  the  arbitration  treaties. 
He  has  great  self-confidence ;  he  loves 
the  activity  of  war ;  he  is  ambitious  to  do 
great  and  spectacular  things.  We  should 
fear  him  in  case  the  Mexican  situation 
should  again  become  acute.  His  ambi- 
tion might  easily  plunge  us  into  war. 
There  are  a  plenty  of  chances  for  war, 
and  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  worse 
than  any  probable  domestic  peril. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  we  heartily  desire  the  re-election  of 
President  Taft.  We  support  him  be 
cause  he  represents  the  party  of  equal 
rights  for  all,  the  party  which  opened 
and  has  never  shut  the  door  of  equal 
opportunity.  We  support  him  because 
he  represents  the  party  which  is  most 
likely  to  give  us  a  period  of  continued 
and  growing  prosperity.  His  party  is 
pledged  to  reduce  excessive  tariffs,  and 
will  do  it  under  information  impartially 
obtained,  and  based  on  the  comparative 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  It 
will  control  the  trusts  by  a  commission 
which  will  restrain  them  as  railroad  com- 
missions operate  in  the  States.  This  is 
the  method  already  proved  effective,  and 
yet  sufficiently  conservative  to  avoid 
business  disaster.  Unlike  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  it  is  flexible,  and  corporations 
can  learn  what  they  can  do. 

We  specially  desire  the  re-election  of 
President  Taft  because  we  trust  him  in 
international  affairs.  He  lias  proved  him- 
self a  prudent  Executive.  We  have  had 
great  danger  of  war  with  Mexico,  but 
Mr.  Taft  resisted  demands  for  invasion, 
and  held  our  troops  on  the  Texas  side  of 
the  border.  Tic  lias  maintained  peace 
with  Japan  and  all  the  world.  We  have 
not  that  confidence  in  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Taft's  good  record  is  not  at  all  confined 
to  his  admirable  foreign  policy;  it  covers 
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his  domestic  administration.  Within  the 
last  week  he  has  put  the  great  army  of 
minor  postmasters  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice, putting  them  out  of  politics,  an  im- 
mense step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
has  urged  Congress  to  allow  him  to  do 
the  same  by  the  offices  which  require 
Senatorial  confirmation.  The  Senate  is 
not  up  to  this  progressive  mark.  On 
another  page  he  recounts  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  four  years,  and  it  is 
well  in  advance  of  anything  that  can  be 
said  of  other  administrations  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Particularly  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fearlessness  with  which  the 
Sherman  law  has  been  enforced,  as  com- 
pared with  the  slackness  of  its  enforce- 
ment during  the  four  years  following  the 
contributions  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
trusts  to  secure  the  election  in  1904  of 
his  predecessor.  He  has  made  mistakes, 
but  they  have  been  personal  and  minor 
ones,  while  his  successes  have  been  many 
and  notable,  and  his  failures,  as  in  the 
arbitration  treaties  and  Canadian  reci- 
procity, have  been  to  his  credit  and  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  defeated  his  pro- 
gressive policy.  For  such  reasons  we 
support  the  candidacy  of  President  Taft. 

Offices  Taken  Out  of  Politics 

By  an  executive  order  issued  last  week 
President  Taft  "took  out  of  politics" 
35,000  post  offices.  Only  a  few  lines  of 
print  were  given  by  the  daily  press,  as  a 
rule,  to  this  order,  which  goes  far  to- 
ward completing  the  work  of  reform  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  act  of  a  progressive  states- 
man. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Taft's  mes- 
sages know  that  he  would  go  further  in 
this  direction  if  he  could  do  so  without 
new  legislation.  He  would  place  in  the 
classified  service  and  under  the  merit 
rules  not  only  these  35,000  fourth-class 
postmasters,  but  all  the  other  postmas- 
ters, all  the  collectors  of  customs  and 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  all  the 
marshals.  He  would  take  out  of  politics 
the  customs  collectors  of  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco,  the  postmasters  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  the  internal  revenue 
collectors  North  and  South.  These  are 
the  officers  whose  influence  may  be  and 


sometimes  has  been  used  effectively  in 
politics.  We  think  that  two  years  ago 
he  first  asked  Congress  to  put  them  un- 
der the  civil  service  rules.  In  December 
last  he  asked  again. 

Has  any  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  White  House  urged  Congress,  in  the 
public  interest,  to  take  from  him  the 
power  to  appoint  these  officers?  Let  us 
see  what  this  year's  platforms  say.  The 
Republicans  "favor  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation empowering  the  President  to  ex- 
tend the  competitive  service  so  far  as 
practicable."  This  is  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Taft's  desire  and  aim,  but  the  recom- 
mendations in  his  messages  should  have 
been  distinctly  approved.  The  Demo- 
crats would  have  "the  law  pertaining  to 
the  civil  service  honestly  and  rigidly  en- 
forced." They  say  nothing  about  new 
legislation,  without  which  the  extension 
desired  by  Mr.  Taft  cannot  be  made. 
The  Progressives  demand  "legislation 
which  will  bring  under  the  competitive 
system  postmasters,  collectors,  marshals 
and  all  other  non-political  officers,"  but 
they  give  no  credit  to  Mr.  Taft  for  his 
repeated  efforts  to  procure  such  legisla- 
tion. In  his  message  of  last  December 
the  President  said : 

"I  wish  to  renew  my  recommendation  that 
all  the  local  officers  thruout  the  country,  in- 
cluding collectors  of  internal  revenue,  collec- 
tors of  customs,  postmasters  of  all  four  class- 
es, immigration  commissioners,  and  marshals, 
should  be  by  law  covered  into  the  classified 
service,  that  the  necessity  for  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  be  removed,  and  that  the  President 
and  others,  whose  time  is  now  taken  up  in 
distributing  this  patronage  under  the  custom 
that  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  the  majority  party,  be  relieved  of  this  bur- 
den. 

"I  am  confident  that  such  a  change  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Government,  and  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  its  efficiency.  It  would  take  away  the  power 
to  use  the  patronage  of  the  Government  for 
political  purposes.  When  officers  are  recom- 
mended by  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
political  motives  and  for  political  services 
rendered,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  while 
in  office  the  appointees  will  not  regard  their 
tenure  as  more  or  less  dependent  upon  contin- 
ued political  service  for  their  patrons;  and  no 
regulations,  however  stiff  or  rigid,  will  pre- 
vent this,  because  such  regulations,  in  view 
of  the  method  and  motive  for  selection,  are 
plainly  inconsistent  and  deemed  hardly  worthy 
of  respect." 

But  Congress  failed  to  honor  his  rec- 
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ommendation.  Neither  the  Republican  knows  his  sixty-four  squares.  It  has 
Senate  nor  the  Democratic  House  would  been  fought  over  many  times  and  by 
pass  the  Burton  bill  or  any  other  bill  de-  many  peoples  in  the  eighteen  hundred 
signed  to  embody  it  in  law.  He  has  years  since  the  Emperor  Hadrian  built 
done  what  he  could.  By  one  order  he  here  his  strong  city  and  gave  it  his  name, 
has  added  35,000  postmasters  to  the  But  the  Turkish  commanders  do  not 
merit  list.  In  this  important  field  for  have  to  depend  upon  the  misleading- 
reform  he  is  far  in  advance  of  many  who  precedents  of  history  for  their  knowl- 
call  themselves  Progressives.  The  credit  edge  of  how  to  best  defend  the  key  to 
he  deserves  should  not  be  withheld  from  Constantinople.  They  have  enacted  dress 
him.  rehearsals  of    the  war  upon    this   .stage 

year  after  year;  the  problem   that  they 

The  New  War  ave  set  ^or  ^e  annua^  maneuvers — the 

very  problem  that  now  confronts  them, 

There  was  no  time  to  close  the  gates  the  advance  of  a  Bulgarian  army  on  Ad- 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus.  A  new  war  rianople.  In  the  maneuvers  of  1909  the 
was  on  before  the  old  war  was  off.  On  Recj  arrny>  the  imaginary  enemy,  was 
the  day  that  the  three  Italians  and  the  supposed  to  cross  the  Bulgarian  border 
three  Turks  sat  in  conference  together  in  at  Mustafa  Pasha,  as  now  the  Bulgari- 
the  reading  room  of  the  Hotel  Beau  ans  have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
Rivage  at  Ouchy, 'while  just  outside  the  tiie  raiir0ad  connection  at  Demotica,  as 
window  the  band  played  waltzes  for  the  doubtless  the  Bulgarians  intend  to  do. 
guests  taking  tea  on  the  terrace,  another  But  t}len  the  invading  army  was  headed 
kind  of  music  was  being  heard  in  the  0^  at  ieast  t0  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Balkans,  for  on  that  day  King  Ferdinand  Turkish  commanders.  In  the  following 
watched  from  a  hight  on  the  frontier  the  year  70,000  Turkish  troops  were  con- 
capture  of  Mustafa  Pasha  by  his  troops,  centrated  about  Adrianople  to  oppose 
the  first  step  in  their  march  toward  another  fictitious  invasion  by  an  army 
Adrianople.  From  this  point  to  Adn-  from  Bulgaria.  It  is  only  since  the  con- 
anople  is  only  seventeen  miles,  say  half  an  stitution  was  granted  that  such  maneu- 
hour's  ride  by  rail.  How  long  will  it  vers  on  a  iarge  scaie  have  been  attempt- 
take  the  Bulgarians  to  get  there?  ec^   but  whether    the    discipline    of  the 

The  man  who  last  tried  to  go  from  the  army  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  the  Greek 

Balkans  to  Adrianople  in  this  rude  way  war  of  1898,  when  it  had  been  drilled  by 

was  Czar  Alexander  II,  and  it  took  him  German    officers,    remains    to    be    seen, 

six  months.  On  July  16,  1877,  he  crossed  Formerly   the   Ottoman   army   consisted 

the  Balkans;    on    January   15,   1878,  he  exclusively  of  Mohammedans,  but  under 

entered  Adrianople.      And  the  Russians  the  new  regime  of  equality  and  religious 

then  outnumbered    the    Turks    three  to  toleration  Christians  are  also  admitted  to 

one.     The  Bulgarians  can  barely  muster  military  service.     It  has  been  questioned, 

as  many  soldiers  as  are  now  gathered  to  however,  '  whether     this     change     has 

the  defense  of  Adrianople,  and  if  they  strengthened  the  army  by  adding  to  its 

are  not  quick  about  it  they  may  find  dou-  numbers  or  weakened    it    by  destroying 

ble  their  number  confronting  them.    But  the  unity  and  fanatical  zeal  to  which  it 

the  Bulgarians  have  the  advantage  over  owed  its  former  victories,  a  question  now 

the  Russians  of  1878  in  that  they  start  likely  to  be  decided. 

with    Shipka,  Plevna    and    Philippopolis,  The  Bulgarians  have  shown  marvelous 

which  cost  the  Russians  such  sacrifice,  celerity  and  enthusiasm.      From  a  popu- 

already  in  their  hands.      And  we  may  lation    of    4,000,000    an    army    of    some 

question  whether   the  Ottoman    Govern-  250,000  has  been  put  into  the  field  within 

ment  of  today  has  an  Osman  Pasha  to  two  weeks.      It  took  us  two  months  to 

conduct    its,   defense.       There    are    not  get  15,000  ready,  or  apparently  ready,  to 

many  such.  start  for  Cuba  in  1898.     The  Bulgarian 

This    is    an    old    and    familiar    battle-  Government  did  not  have  to  notify  the 

ground.     Military  strategists  must  know  reservists  individually.      A  notice  tacked 

it  as  well  blindfolded  as  the  chess  player  up  in  a  village  brought  out  not  only  thoce 
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under  orders,  but  old  men  and  boys  and 
others  exempt.  If  the  troop  trains  were 
not  ready  for  them  they  walked  or  drove 
in  their  carts  to  headquarters.  The  sin- 
gle track  railroad  conveyed  them  to  the 
frontier  without  confusion  or  accident. 

Three  rivers  running  from  the  Balkan 
Mountains  meet  at  Adrianople,  the  Mar- 
itza,  the  Arda  and  the  Tundza.  Down 
each  of  these  a  Bulgarian  army  is  now  on 
the  march,  converging  at  their  junction, 
Adrianople.  If  they  should  capture  the 
city  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  reach 
Demotica,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  and 
then  Macedonia  would  be  cut  off  from 
Constantinople  and  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies— or  if  you  choose,  friends — on 
four  sides,  Bulgaria  to  the  east,  Servia 
to  the  north,  Montenegro  to  the  west  and 
Greece  to  the  south. 

A  British  View       Dr-    DiUon,    whom    no- 
of  Panama  body    ever    accused    of 

being  an  optimist  on 
international  politics,  introduces  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Panama  question  with  the 
following  paragraph.  It  is  a  little  start- 
ling to  have  pcrfide  Albion  held  up  as  a 
model  in  the  matter  of  keeping  diplo- 
matic promises,  but  in  this  case  we  fear 
that  the  United  States  has  given  some 
grounds  for  criticism,  particularly  if  our 
Government  refuses  to  submit  to  The 
Hague  the  question  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 

'  'One  day,'  says  a  Turkish  fable,  'two  op- 
timistic little  fishes  were  caught  and  laid  on  a 
gridiron  to  broil  for  the  angler's  midday  meal, 
whereupon  one  of  them  told  the  other  that  he 
would  not  believe  it.'  This  Oriental  parable  is 
brought  back  to  my  mind  by  the  childlike 
faith  which  the  British  people  place  in  parch- 
ment treaties  and  diplomatic  treaty-breakers. 
It  is  invincible.  They  make  no  practical  dif- 
ference between  the  plighted  troth  and  the 
self-denying  deed  even  of  those  Governments 
whose  interest  it  is  to  break  faith  and  circum- 
vent them.  They  are  ready  to  ground  their 
policy — nay,  to  stake  their  national  existence 
— on  the  dead  letter  of  a  faded  State  paper ; 
and  their  belief  is  proof  against  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  senses.  And  now 
that  our  trusty  American  cousins  have  treated 
us  to  a  piece  of  clumsy  sharp  practice,  the 
British  nation,  like  the  little  Turkish  fish, 
says  it  cannot  believe  it.  In  French  politics 
'Panama'  has  long  had  an  evil  sound  and  a 
sinister  meaning.  Yankee  sharp  practice  is 
now  investing  it  with  a  still  worse  import  in 
world  politics.  Panama  will  soon  be  taken  to 
connote  the  utter  futility  of  international  stip- 
ulations." 


The  protest  of  Kia- 
A  Turkish  Protest     mil     Pasha,    Turkish 

Premier  and  aged 
statesman,  against  the  appeal  by  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  religious  pas- 
sion against  the  Moslem  Turks,  pitting 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent,  is  hu- 
mane and  we  might  say  Christian  in  the 
truest  sense.  We  have  a  way  of  calling 
whatever  is  good  Christian,  sometimes 
forgetting  that  what  is  good  may  be  hu- 
man for  all  faiths,  and  that  what  is  not 
Christian  is  not  necessarily  all  bad.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  something  of  this  same 
incitement  of  religious  passion  in  Pro- 
fessor Pupin's  otherwise  excellent  ad- 
dress to  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins 
in  a  meeting  in  this  city  last  Sunday. 
For  the  fund  for  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
Balkans,  and  "for  other  purposes,"  he 
subscribed  $10,000,  which  was  very 
proper,  but  he  said,  "It  is  the  Christian 
against  the  Moslem.  ...  To  arms, 
then,  fellow  Serbs ;  to  arms,  ye  followers 
of  Christ."  That  language  is  unchris- 
tian. It  is  after  the  pattern  of  a  Moslem 
holy  war.  It  is  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Kiamil  Pasha  well  says :  "The 
war  is  likely  to  be  bitter  enough  without 
letting  loose  religious  passions.  The  Ot- 
toman Government  condemns  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner." 


The  Youthfulness 
of  Students 


Whenever  the  alumni 
return  to  the  alma 
mater  the  common  re- 
mark is,  "How  much  younger  the  stu- 
dents are  than  they  used  to  be."  In  vain 
the  registrar  brings  forward  his  statistics 
and  proves  that  the  average  age  of 
entrance  to  college  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing for  a  generation ;  they  persist  in 
their  conviction.  Now,  Professor  Keeble 
in  his  presidential  address  before  the 
botanical  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
comes  to  the  support  of  the  common  con- 
ception by  laying  down  "the  biological 
law  that  as  society  grows  older  its  young- 
men  grow  younger.  Undergraduates  call 
themselves  men,  not  solely  from  a  sense 
of  pride,  but  also  in  obedience  to  tradi- 
tion. Centuries  ago  they  went  up  to  the 
university  as  men  of  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
now  they  go  up  as  youths  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  With  respect  to  moral  disci- 
pline  we  are   not   unforgetful   of   their 
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youth;  but  with  respect  to  intellectual 
education  we  treat  them  as  tho  they  were 
grown  up."  This  reminds  us  of  the  sar- 
castic remark  of  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican scientist,  that  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  was  a  device  for  the  artificial  prolon- 
gation of  boyhood. 

Philae  and  the  George    Birdwood    is 

Dresden  Madonna      one   of   the  most   ac- 
complished    of     the 

students  of  the  antiquities  of  India.  He 
is  greatly  offended  that  the  ruins  of 
Philae  should  be  covered  and  destroyed 
by  the  Nile  Dam,  which  is  just  now  com- 
pleted. It  is  of  no  comparative  conse- 
quence to  him  that  the  dam  will  provide 
irrigation  that  will  supply  food  and  com- 
fort to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  he  says.  The  Parthenon,  Philae 
and  the  Taj  Mahal  are,  he  declares, 
taken  with  their  surroundings,  "the  three 
most  enchanting  'beauty  spots'  on  the 
face  of  the  world,"  yet  he  would  not  put 
the  Parthenon  before  Philae,  with  its 
temple  of  Isis,  the  palm-tufted  Jeziret- 
el-Birbe,  "and  its  grouped  columns  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  set  like  an 
emerald  in  the  golden  silence"  of  the 
most  spiritual  stretch  of  scenery  along 
the  historic  vallev  of  the  Nile ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  would  not  prefer  the  Taj 
Mahal.  "But,"  says  he,  "to  an  engineer 
nothing  is  sacred."  Sir  Henry  Knollys, 
soldier  and  administrator,  thought  to 
pose  Mr.  Birdwood  and  asked,  "Were 
one  in  a  garret,  with  a  Dresden  Ma- 
donna on  the  walls  and  a  live  babv  on 
the  floor,  and  suddenly  it  was  all  ablaze 
— which  would  one  save?  He  answers 
the  question  thus  startlingly  in  the  Lon- 
don Times: 

"Well,  I  would  try  to  save  both,  but  if  the 
direful  choice  were  forced  on  me  T  should 
certainly  save  the  Dresden  Madonna  first. 
One- can  get  another  baby  any  day,  by  adop- 
tion, if  not  by  .ofrnce ;  but  there  is  only  ore 
Dresden  Madonnn  to  1>p  had  for  love  or 
money." 

One  can  imagine  the  horror  which  other 
correspondents  express.  Tt  reminds  one 
of  the  dilemma  set  before  a  certain 
Greek  philosopher:  If  you  had  the 
chance  to  save  only  one  of  your  drown- 
ing wife  and  child  and  sister,  which 
would  it  be?  His  answer  was.  almost  in 
George  Birdwood's  words,  "The  sister ; 


for  I  could  get  another  wife  and  another 
child,  but  not  another  sister,  for  my 
mother  is  dead." 

We  heartily  commend  the  effort  of 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to 
raise  $300,000  for  the  beginning  of  an 
endowment.  We  have  had  close  knowl- 
edge of  that  institution  since  its  found- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  for  the 
education  of  .the  freedmen.  It  was 
named  after  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  who 
was  as  devoted  to  all  good  service  after 
the  war  as  he  was  admirable  as  a  soldier. 
Fisk  University  stands  second  in  rank  of 
scholarship  of  all  institutions  for  colored 
youth,  Howard  University,  at  Washing- 
ton, being  allowed  the  first  rank.  The 
General  Education  Board  has  offered 
Fisk  $60,000  on  condition  that  private 
gifts  raise  the  amount  to  $300,000,  and 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Simmons, 
treasurer,  of  this  city,  that  $126,000  re- 
mains yet  unpledged.  The  graduates 
and  faculty  are  giving  and  doing  what 
they  can,  but  the  gifts  of  churches  and 
men  of  means  are  desired,  and  can  find 
hardly  a  worthier  object.  We  much  re- 
gret that  President  Gates's  accident  and 
subsequent  illness  has  compelled  his 
resignation.  On  another  page  a  fuller 
statement  is  made,  but  we  may  here  give 
our  full  endorsement  to  an  effort  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fail. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  imprest 
Ambassador  James  Bryce  in  his  visit  to 
South  America  was  the  absence  of  color 
prejudice.  Everywhere  cvervbodv  is 
called  white  who  is  not  a  lull-blooded 
Indian.  There  is  no  color  problem,  as 
in  the  United  States,  where  every  one 
who  is  not  pure  white  is  classed  ns  col- 
ored. And  he  finds  that  the  white  cro- 
with  Indian  blood  does  not  degenerate, 
as  some  of  the  most  forceful  are  mes- 
tizos : 

'*  Hie  Mestizo  in  Peru  is  nol  palpablv  in- 
ferior in  intellect  t  the'  Snanish  Colonial  of 
unmixl  blood,  but  seems  to  be  substantially  his 
equal." 

We  observe  a  similar  fact  in  this  coun- 
try, 

Thai  pugilist  Johnson  is  a  disgrace  to 

his  race  as  well  as  i<>  humanity.    VV< 
not  mean  because  of  his  profession,  altho 
that  IS  discreditable  enough,  but  because 
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of  his  personal  behavior,  a  rowdy  as  well 
as  a  prizefighter.  Nor  do  we  have  in 
mind  his  marriage  to  a  white  woman, 
for  that  is  not  necessarily  culpable,  altho 
she  had  to  divorce  him.  His  last  esca- 
pade with  a  silly  white  girl,  to  whom  he 
is  not  married,  gives  occasion  to  the  Chi- 
cago outbreak  against  him,  and,  with  the 
story  of  his  whole  career,  justifies  Dr. 
Washington  in  stigmatizing  him  as  a 
disgrace  to  his  people. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  the 
ex-Carmelite  friar  and  famous  preacher, 
Pere  Hyacinth,  La  Croix,  the  pugna- 
cious and  clerical  daily  of  the  Assump- 
tionists,  stated  that  his  son,  Paul  Hya- 
cinth Loyson,  had  kept  his  father  from 
returning  to  the  Church.  The  young 
man  wrote  an  indignant  denial,  which 
La  Croix  refused  to  publish.  He  next 
brought  the  affair  into  court  On  Oc- 
tober 9,  the  court  condemned  La  Croix 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ioo  francs,  damages  of 
i  franc,  and  ordered  it  to  print  the  letter 
which  it  had  refused. 

The  patriotic  passion  of  the  allies  in 
the  present  war  against  Turkey  appears 
in  the  fact  that  8,000  Greeks  have  al- 
ready volunteered  from  this  country  and 
sailed  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  less  than  30,000  will  go. 
There  are  fewer  Serbs  and  Bulgarians 
here,  but  they  are  enlisting  and  pouring 
out  their  money  for  their  country.  One 
Serb  farmer  from  Montana  came  to  New 
York  bringing  $5,000  out  of  his  $7,000 
savings  for  his  native  country's  cause. 
These  farmers  and  peanut  venders  have 
heroism  in  their  souls. 

The  way  the  Democratic  campaign 
committee  is  acknowledging  its  receipts 
as  fast  as  the  money  comes  in  is  admira- 
ble. We  are  told  who  has  given  $15,000, 
who  $10,000,  and  so  down  the  list;  and 
in  the  State  journals  the  giver  of  a  sin- 
gle dollar  has  his  name  printed.  We  are 
not  sure,  but  if  this  way  prevails  we 
shall  find  at  last  as  much  rivalry  to  subj 
scribe  as  there  has  been  unwillingness. 

Now  that  the  price  of  beef  has  gone 
so  high  that  families  will  not  buy  it,  and 
the  butchers  are  shutting  up  their  shops, 
it  is  time  to  agitate  for  free  beef.  The 
food  of  the  people  should  not  be  taxed. 


England  gets  her  beef  from  Argentina 
at  little  more  than  half  what  we  have  to 
pay.  There  is  a  2yy2  per  cent,  tariff  on 
live  cattle  and  22}^  per  cent,  on  drest 
beef. 

Three  miles  an  hour  is  the  best  rate 
for  walking.  Elaborate  experiments 
made  in  Germany  on  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  proved  that  to  be 
the  most  economical  speed  for  the  aver- 
age man  with  no  load  or  a  light  one.  To 
go  50  per  cent,  faster  requires  nearly 
100  per  cent,  more  energy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  in  a  late 
essay  stated  that  "the  death  rate  among 
negroes  is  increasing,  whereas  it  is  de- 
creasing among  whites."  Professor  Du- 
Bois  quotes  the  census  figures  to  show 
that  it  has  decreased  with  the  negroes  as 
well  as  with  the  whites. 

A  woman  who  has  taken  the  platform 
as  a  spellbinder  says  that  she  likes  one 
who  is  100  per  cent,  a  man.  But  the 
wisest  of  the  Roman  authors  gave  his 
preference  to  the  man  who  had  a  touch 
of  the  child  in  him,  and  the  child  who 
had  something  of  the  man. 


It  is  a  comfort 
Athencuum  that,  as 
of  the  Hon.  James 
on  South  America, 
United  States  has 
arly  English."  So 
tations  he  remains 


to  learn  from  The 
proved  by  the  diction 

Bryce's  new  volume 
"long  residence  in  the 
not  spoiled  his  schol- 

in  spite  of  all  temp- 
an  Englishman. 


Straw  votes  are  too  partial  to  be  worth 
much,  but  we  expect  that  the  straw  vote 
to  be  taken  thruout  the  country  on  No- 
vember 5  will  indicate  pretty  clearly,  tho 
of  course  it  will  not  determine  who  is 
going  to  be  elected  president  on  Jan- 
uary 13. 

Probably  it  would  be  unfair  to  accuse 
Governor  Wilson  of  trying  to  catch  the 
1,500,000  women  voters  when  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  Pullman  berth  and  sewed 
a  button  on  his  coat  with  white  thread. 

Already  we  have  Greece,  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  on  account  of  their  reluctance 
to  join  Montenegro  in  the  fight  against 
Turkey,  alluded  to  as  "the  Balkin' 
States." 


Insurance 

MSB 

A  New  Voice  in  New  Hampshire 

For  more  than  twenty-seven  years  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  thru  its  laws 
and  the  advocacy  of  successive  insur- 
ance commissioners,  has  been  committed 
to  the  principles  of  that  queer  populistic 
doctrine  engrafted  years  ago  on  West- 
ern and  Southern  insurance  codes  and 
known  as  the  valued  policy  law.  To 
students  of  sectional  populations  who 
understand  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween them,  the  principle  is  known  to  be 
alien  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  NewT  England,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  enactment  of  such  a  law 
in  New  Hampshire  was  an  amazing 
thing  at  tne  time  and  has  remained  an 
anomaly  since. 

Altho  the  valued  policy  law  is  an  in- 
vitation to  the  holders  of  policies  in  fire 
insurance  companies  to  secure  insurance 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  their  property, 
guaranteeing  them  if  it  is  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  that  the  insurers  will  be 
compelled  by  the  courts  to  pay  the  face 
of  the  policies  regardless  of  the  values 
involved,  the  results  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have 
remained  beyond  temptation.  Appar- 
ently, the  fire  insurance  loss  ratio  in  that 
State  has  not  been  materially  augmented 
by  the  existence  of  the  law.  Fire  insur- 
ance companies  do  not  seem  to  have 
complained  of  difficulties  encountered  in 
adjusting  losses  on  an  honest  basis,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  buyers 
of  fire  insurance  protection  in  that  State 
are  grossly  misrepresented  before  the 
world  by  the  valued  policy  statute. 

In  the  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Insurance  Department  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, recently  issued,  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.  Hon.  Robert  J.  Merrill, 
makes  three  recommendations  of  inter- 
est— one  of  them  being  the  repeal  of  tin 
valued  policy  law.  a  law  which,  as  he 
says,  provides  "that,  in  case  of  total  loss 
resulting  to  a  building,  the  amount  paid 
by  the  insurance  companies  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  be  the  amount  stated 
in  the  policy  regardless  of  the  true  value 
of  the  property."  He  expresses  the  opin 
ion  that  New  Hampshire  should  rely  for 
prominence  upon  grounds  other  than  a 


law  founded  on  suspicion  and  an  appar- 
ent confession  of  inability  to  mete  out 
justice  to  insurers  and  insured.  "That 
the  results  of  the  valued  policy  law,"  he 
says,  "have  been  neither  as  bad  nor  as 
good  as  its  enemies  or  its  friends  claimed 
is  only  evidence  that  the  great  majority, 
both  of  insurance  companies  and  insured, 
are  honest  and  deal  fairly  with  each 
other." 

That  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
situation.  The  results  under  the  law  in 
New  Hampshire  have  been  nothing  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  possible 
among  a  less  virtuous  population.  The 
immunity  of  the  companies  from  being 
plundered  rests  solely  on  the  general 
honesty  of  their  policyholders  in  the 
State.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  law  there  except  upon  the  theorv 
that  it  represents  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  a  mass  of  people — they  may  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  electorate — 
who  own  little  or  nothing,  insurable  or 
uninsurable,  and  who  possess  a  consti- 
tutional dislike  for  corporations  of  anv 
and  every  kind.  Again,  it  is  recalled 
that  the  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  a  pe- 
riod of  depression  and  social  unrest  in 
the  United  States,  when  populistic  reme- 
dies were  regnant,  and  perhaps  the  State 
became  a  temporary  victim  to  economic 
delusions  from  which  it  has  long  since 
recovered 

In  common  with  most  of  the  people 
of  the  country  now,  those  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  become  apostles  of  conserva- 
tion and  some  of  their  insurance  laws 
are  anachronistic  and  destructive.  '  In- 
surance Commissioner  Merrill  says  that 
every  year  the  department's  attention  is 
called  to  "suspicious  fires  in  which  then- 
is  little  question  but  that  the  existence  of 
this  law  plays  greater  or  less  part."  Ik 
characterizes  it,  and  justly  SO,  as  "con- 
trar)  to  the  fundamental  principles  oi 
insurance,  namely,  indemnity  t'or  loss,  is 
vicious    in    conception,    an    incentive    to 

crime,  and  ought    to   he  repealed." 

This    is   a    new    voice    in    Xew     I  [amp 
shire,  weighted   with  truth  and  sense,  the 
words  of  a  thinker  and  leader  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents. 
and  it  is  hoped  he  will  be  hearkened  to. 


Financial 


Diversity  in  Investment 

The  head  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany which  is  known  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  recently  invest- 
ed the  sum  of  $101,000  thru  a  firm  with 
which  the  writer  happened  at  one  time 
to  be  connected.  At  the  very  outset  this 
man,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  in  his  own  line,  "announced  to 
his  brokers  that  he  believed  in  getting  as 
great  an  element  of  diversity  into  an  in- 
vestment as  possible,  and  that  he  wanted 
this  moeny  to  go  into  a  lot  of  different 
bonds.  When  his  selection  was  finally 
made  there  were  exactly  fifty  different 
bonds  in  the  list,  all  railroad  mortgage 
issues  of  the  highest  grade. 

This  investor  thought  he  was  getting 
diversity,  but  he  wasn't — except  in  a 
most  limited  sense.  The  bonds  he  bought 
all  have  different  names,  it  is  true,  and 
some  of  them  are  perhaps  a  little  better 
than  others,  but  all  ^pf  them  are  about 
alike.  They  are  all  absolutely  safe  mort- 
gage bonds,  all  yield  about  the  same 
amount.  All  of  them  are  railroad  issues, 
and  the  same  influence  which  will  cause 
the  price  of  any  one  of  them  to  rise  or 
fall  will  exert  an  absolutely  similar  influ- 
ence on  the  price  of  all  the  others. 

Splitting  up  an  investment  into  a 
great  number  of  different  issues  fur- 
nishes a  certain  amount  of  diversity,  it 
is  true,  but  not  of  the  kind  that  the 
scientific  investment  of  money  demands. 
And  that  is  true  whether  the  amount  in- 
volved is  $5,000  or  $100,000.  It  isn't 
enough,  by  any  means,  to  fix  on  some 
kind  of  stock  or  bond  and  then  pick  out 
a  number  of  different  issues  of  that 
kind.  An  element  of  real  diversity  can't 
be  obtained  that  way.  The  investor  pre- 
viously referred  to  thought  it  could,  but 
he  was  wrong.  All  he  really  was  doing 
was  multiplying  his  chances  of  having 
something  go  wrong. 

Real  diversity  in  investment  —  the 
avoidance  of  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket — can  only  be  had  by  an  intelligent 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  investor 
of  his  own  individual  needs,  and  the 
purchase  of  different  kinds  of  securities 


conforming  to  these  needs.  I_  an  in- 
vestment is  very  small,  it  will  hardly  do 
to  try  to  split  it  up  among  several  classes 
of  stocks  or  bonds,  but  where  the  amount 
involved  is  as  much  as  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars,  the  element  of  diver- 
sity should  be  carefully  considered.  It 
is  easier,  perhaps,  to  pick  out  some  good 
bond  or  some  good  stock  that  seems  to 
be  suitable,  and  say,  "I'll  take  three  of 
those"  or  "I'll  take,  fifty  shares  of  that," 
but  it  isn't  the  way  to  do — the  way  to 
get  the  best  results.  During  the  life  of 
the  investment  a  time  is  almost  sure  to 
come  when  the  investor  will  wish  that  he 
had  taken  more  care. 

Suppose  that  the  amount  to  be  invest- 
ed is  .$15,000  and  the  income  desired  is 
5  p£r  cent.  Lots  of  good  public  service 
corporation  and  industrial  bonds  and  not 
a  few  railroad  issues  can  be  had  to  yield 
exactly  that,  but  the  investor  who  picked 
out  one  class  of  bond  and  bought  ten  of 
that  kind  would  not  be  making  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  A  far  more  reason- 
able thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to 
divide  his  investment  into  three  parts 
and  buy  five  of  each  kind  of  bond,  sub- 
dividing the  parts  by  buying  two  bonds 
of  one  company,  perhaps,  and  three  of 
another.  His  railroad  bonds  might  yield 
him  4*/£  per  cent.,  his  public  service 
bonds  5  per  cent.,  and  his  industrial 
bonds  $y2  per  cent.  The  average  would 
be  the  5  per  cent,  he  was  looking  for, 
but  he  would  be  in  a  far  better  position 
than  the  man  who  wanted  5  per  cent, 
and  set  out  to  get  it  by  buying  bonds  all 
of  one  class.  His  investment  would 
have  not  only  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
diversity,  but,  in  the  case  of  changing 
conditions,  would  be  flexible  as  well. 

....  In  the  first  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  Canada  received  273,649  im- 
migrants, and  89,659  of  these  were  from 
the  United  States. 

.  .  .  .The  index  number  of  Bradstreet's 
for  October  1  was  9.4515,  the  highest 
point  reached  since  this  average  of  the 
prices  of  a  large  variety  of  staple  com- 
modities was  $rst  published. 
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Under  the  new  law  re- 
Political  Funds'      quiring   the   publication 

of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  long  statements 
were  filed  last  week  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
treasurers  of  three  political  parties.  The 
National  Progressive  party  reported  that 
$304,116  had  been  received  and  $292,756 
expended.  Unpaid  obligations  amount 
to  $41,341.  The  largest  contributors 
were  Frank  A.  Munsey,  $70,000 ;  George 
W.  Perkins,  $45,000;  W.  Emlen  Roose- 
velt, $30,000;  Douglas  Robinson,  $15,- 
000;  Mrs.  Willard  Straight,  $10,000. 
Among  the  others  were  Medill  McCor- 
mick,  $1,000;  Alice  H.  Longworth, 
$600;  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  and  R.  R.  Quay,  each  $500;  E.  W. 
Bok  and  Mary  E.  Pinchot,  each  $100. 
There  were  92  who  gave  $50,  and  170 
whose  contribution  was  $25.  The  num- 
ber of  those  giving  $1  was  4,687,  and 
there  were  .two  contributions  of  10  cents. 
The  largest  items  of  expenditure  were 
as  follows :  Sent  to  thirty-seven  State 
committees,  $95,563 ;  salaries  of  employ- 
ees, $32,713;  printing,  $58,444;  station- 
ery, $9,573;  telegrams,  $10,298;  speak- 
ers, $45,665  ;  rent,  $6,242  ;  advertising, 
$20,565.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee's receipts  were  $678,364,  from 
53'363  persons,  52,246  of  whom  gave 
less  than  $100.  P>y  Justice  James  W. 
Gerard  the  largest  sum,  $13,000,  was 
contributed.  Among  those  who  gave 
$10,000  were  Jacob  Schiff,  Samuel  Un- 
termeyer,  James  Speyer,  Charles  R. 
Crane  and  F.  C.  Penfield.  Tn  the  $5,000 
group  were  Nathan  Straus,  Rolla  Wells 
and  Roger  C.  Sullivan.  Ralph  Pulitzer 
gave  $2,000.  Contributions  of  $t,ooo 
were  received  from  Perry  Belmont,  E.  C. 
Benedict.  William   F.  Sheen  an,  William 


J.  Bryan  and  others.  L.  D.  Brandeis 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  are  in  the  list  for 
$500  each.  Governor  Dix  gave  $100. 
No  sum  whatever  was  credited  to 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  or  August  Belmont, 
who  gave  $700,000  in  1904.  The  ex- 
pense list  resembled  that  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party.  To  States  $121,489  was 
sent,  and  the  cost  of  speakers  was  $130,- 
870.  The  Republican  Committee's  re- 
ceipts were  $591,032.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  were  Charles  P.  Taft,  $56,000; 
F.  L.  Leland,  $50,000;  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, $35,000;  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
$25,000.  In  the  $5,000  group  were  the 
names  of  Edwin  Gould,  J.  W.  Seligman, 
Otto  T.  Bannard  and  George  Lauder. 
Henry  C.  Frick  gave  $2,000,  and  $1,000 
was  the  contribution  of  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, Charles  Lanier,  H.  W.  Taft,  Frank 
Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  For 
advertising  and  publicity  $232,000  was 
set  down  in  the  expense  list,  and  $53,000 
had  been  paid  for  speakers. An  un- 
official estimate  of  the  prc-convention 
expenditures  made  in  the  interest  of  can- 
didates has  been  published,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  $836,015;  Mr.  Taft. 
$378,000;  Governor  Wilson,  $219,104; 
Governor  Harmon,  $150,964;  Mr.  Un- 
derwood,  $51,951;  Speaker  Clark,  $45,- 
948. Several  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  last  week. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  said  that  he  contrib- 
uted $50,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  T904;  that  within  a  short 
time  lie  added  $50,000.  and  after  the 
campaign  had  collapsed  he  added  $35<V 
000  to  pay  the  committee's  debts  and 
save  the  Democratic  organization.  He 
had  decided,  even  before  the  nomination 
was  made,  that  Judge  Parker  could  not 
be  elected.  Tic  paid  the  money  with  no 
hope  of  reward.    He  had  recently  contrib 
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uted  about  $75,000  for  the  benefit  of 
Governor  Harmon,  and  had  given  about 
$30,000  to  Mr.  Underwood's  fund. 
George  W.  Perkins  testified  and  repeat- 
edly became  much  excited,  denouncing 
Senator  Penrose,  Mr.  Hilles  and  others. 
He  was  frequently  at  variance  with 
members  of  the  committee.  Among  the 
subjects  touched  upon  during  the  inquiry 


were  the  Harvester  Trust  suit  and  the 
contribution  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company's  money.  He  had  giv- 
en $122,500  for  the  pre-convention  cam- 
paign of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  said.  It  was 
shown  by  other  witnesses  that  work  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  begun 
in  December  last..  Senator  Penrose  was 
invited    to    assist    the    movement.      He 
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asked  for  ten  days'  time,  it  was  asserted, 

and    then    declined    the    invitation. 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick's  contribution  of 
$12,500  for  the  promotion  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Wilson  has  been  re- 
turned to  him.  The  Governor  says  this 
was  not  done  at  his  request,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
whose  opinion  was  that  no  one  should  be 
able  to  say  that  the  Governor  had  been 
aided  by  money  given  by  a  representa- 
tive of  a  corporation  with  which  the 
Government  was  or  might  be  in  litiga- 
tion.  It  was  shown  by  several  wit- 
nesses, one  of  them  being  ex-Senator 
Beveridge,  that  the  latter  received  for 
use  in  his  campaign  in  1904  the  follow- 
ing sums :  From  George  W.  Perkins, 
$30,000;  from  E.  L.  McLean,  $25,000; 
from  Gifford  Pinchot,  $2,500,  and  that 
all  of  this  money  he  returned  to  the  con- 
tributors immediately  after  the  election. 
They  were  his  intimate  friends.  He  had 
not  cashed  the  checks. 

Course  of  the  Mr-  Roosevelt  arrived  at 
Campaign  ,11S  ll0mc  in  Oyster  Bay 
on  the  22d.  T lis  physi- 
cians said  he  needed  rest  and  quiet,  but 
he  longed  to  resume  his  work  in  the  cam- 
paign. Three  days  later  it  was  thought 
that  he  might  be  able  to  speak  for  twenty 


minutes  on  the  30th  at  a  public  meeting 
in  New  York.  The  26th  was  his  birth- 
day. He  was  fifty-four  years  old.  Hun- 
dreds of  congratulatory  messages  were 
received  at  his  home.  He  walked  a  short 
distance  in  the  open  air.  He  has  sued, 
for  libel,  George  A.  Newett,  of  Ishpe- 
ming,  Mich.,  publisher  of  Iron  Ore,  a 
weekly  paper,  in  which  it  was  said  of 
him,  two  or  three  weeks  ago:  "He  gets 
cfrunk,  not  infrequently,  and  all  his  inti- 
mates know   about  it." In   published 

interviews.  Mr.  Taft  has  deprecated  the 
use  of  personalities  in  campaign  work. 
Writing  to  John  Wanamaker,  he  urged 
that  voters  should  preserve  our  prosper- 
ity by  supporting  the  protective  policy 
and  by  declining  to  experiment  with 
Democratic  tariff  theories.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Hardware  Association  he  spoke 
of  his  veto  of  the  hill  revising  the  metal 
schedule : 

"1  vetoed  tin  hill,  which  would  have  spelled 
ruin  to  many  <*f  you,  because  I  was  unwilling 
to  approve  legislation  which  vitally  affected 
not  only  millions  of  workingraen  and  the  fam- 
ilies dependent  on  them,  hut  hundreds  oi  mil- 
lions  of   dollars'   worth   of   storks   of   goods   in 

the  hands  .if  storekeepers  and  distributors 
erally,  without  first  providing  for  a  careful 
and  disinterested  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
tin-  whole  industry.  We  must  not  make  legi- 
timate business  the  football  of  politics." 

Seven    Governors  replied  to   his   recent 
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letter,  expressing  approval  of  his  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  establishment  of 
mortgage  banks  for  farmers.  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  speaking  at  Circle- 
vilie,  Ohio,  said  that  Dan  R.  Hanna's  in- 
terest in  the  Roosevelt  third  party  move- 
ment was  born  in  April,  191 1,  when  he 
was  indicted  for  rebating.  "Hanna  was 
highly  indignant,"  he  continued,  "and 
sent  a  thinly  veiled  threat  to  President 
Taft  that  if  the  indictments  were  not 
dismissed  his  influence  and  that  of  his 
papers  would  be  thrown  against  the 
President."  Fines  of  $123,000  were 
paid.  Mr.  Hanna  has  expended  $177,000 
in  support  of  the  Roosevelt  movement. 

Referring  to  a  report  that  he  had 

decided  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress if  he  should  be  elected,  Governor 
Wilson  said  he  had  not  given  a  thought 
to  the  question.  It  has  been  erroneously 
asserted  that  he  recently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  McAdoo  he  denies  this, 
saying  he  has  not  been  asked  to  become 
an  active  or  an  honorary  member,  and  is 
not  eligible  because  he  is  not  a  Catholic. 
He  adds : 

"I  am  a  normal  man,  following  my  own  nat- 
ural courses  of  thought,  playing  no  favorites 
and  trying  to  treat  every  creed  and  class  with 
impartiality  and  respect." 

The  New  York  World  (Democratic) 
publishes  the  results  of  a  canvass  indi- 
cating the  election  of  Wilson.  It  gives 
him  325  of  the  531  electoral  votes  and  a 
popular  vote  of  7,024,000,  against  a  Re- 
publican vote  of  7,920,000,  of  which 
Taft  has  58  per  cent,  and  Roosevelt  42 
per  cent. 


in  the  second  degree.  Becker  will  ap- 
peal, of  course.  It  is  said  that  decision 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  cannot  be 
reached  within  three  months,  and  that, 
if  the  motion  be  granted,  Becker  cannot 
be  brought  to  trial  again  in  less  than  a 
year.  The  men  who  shot  Rosenthal  are 
soon  to  be  tried.  It  is  reported  that  at 
least  one  of  them  is  seeking  an  agree- 
ment by  which  his  life  may  be  saved. 


Collapse  of  the 
Diaz  Revolt 


Felix  Diaz's  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Mex- 
ico ended  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  on  the  23d,  when  Federal 
troops,  led  by  General  Beltran,  easily 
captured  Vera  Cruz,  Diaz  himself,  and 
his  army.  This  collapse  of  the  revolt 
caused  much  surprise  at  Washington,  for 
the  movement  was  regarded  as  one  that 
promised  to  be  successful.  Preparation 
for  a  great  battle  had  been  made.  Fif- 
teen thousand  residents  of  the  city  had 
sought  refuge  on  ships  in  the  harbor. 
On  the  22d  Beltran  politely  asked  Diaz 
to  surrender,  and,  when  Diaz  with  equal 
politeness,  declined  to  do  so,  gave  notice 
of  a  truce  until  the  following  morning. 
When  the  truce  expired,  Beltran's  army 
entered  the  city  and  easily  took  posses- 
sion.     It  was  all  done  in  two  or  three 


Conviction  of 
Lieutenant  Becker 


At  the  end  of  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant 
Charles  Becker,  of 
the  New  York  police  force,  on  the  24th, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  The  charge  was  that  he 
instigated  and  procured  the  murder  of 
Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler,  in  July 
last.  Three  of  his  accomplices  or 
agents  testified  against  him.  They  had 
been  concerned  in  the  employment  of 
the  four  "gunmen,"  now  in  custody, 
who  shot  Rosenthal.  The  trial  con- 
sumed nineteen  days,  and  the  jurors  were 
out  seven  and  a  half  hours.  Four  of 
them  at  first  voted  for  a  verdict  of  guilty 
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hours.  There  was  little  fighting  and  the 
casualties  were  few.  The  rebels  fled  to. 
the  barracks,  where  they  surrendered, 
with  Diaz  and  his  staff.  It  is  said  that 
Diaz  fell  into  a  trap  prepared  for  him. 
r'or  some  time  he  had  been  under  sus- 
picion, and  among  the  advisers  around 
him  were  several  of  Madero's  agents. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  would  join  him.  His 
men  say  he  told  them  that  Beltran's  sol- 
diers would  enter  the  city  only  to  come 
under  his  flag.  Therefore  they  offered 
little  or  no,  resistance.  In  a  telegram  to 
the  American  press,  Madero  said : 

''The  Federal  troops'  easy  capture  of  the 
important  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  Felix  Diaz, 
the  commander  of  the  rebel  movement  there. 
insures  the  speedy  pacification  of  the  entire 
country.  Foreigners  are  assured  of  complete 
protection  of  their  lives  and  property  thruout 
the  republic.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  period  of  trouble  thru  which  the 
country  has  passed  is   practically   at   an   end.'"' 

At  once  there  were  trials  by  court  mar- 
tial. It  was  at  first  reported  that  on  the 
25th,  Majors  Zarate  and  Cuesta,  of 
Diaz's  staff,  had  been  sentenced  and  shot, 
and  that  on  the  following  day  the  lives  of 
Lima  and  Migoni,  also  of  the  staff,  had 
been  taken.  This  was  not  true.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  save  Diaz.  A  Fed- 
eral court  ordered  that  his  case  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  civil  tribunal  for  investiga- 
tion. For  two  months  he  had  not  been 
an  officer  of  the  army.  Six  hundred  stu- 
dents pleaded  for  him  with  Madero,  who 
declined  to  interfere.  "If  Juarez,"  said 
he,  "could  have  shot  Porfirio  Diaz  Mex- 
ico would  have  avoided  thirty  years  of 
tyranny.  Felix  is  a  traitor,  like  his 
uncle."  The  Senate  asked  Madero  for  a 
report  about  the  Diaz  movement.  He 
refused  to  give  one,  but  advised  the  Sen- 
ators to  send  a  committee  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Diaz,  at  his  trial,  said  he  alone  had  been 
responsible  for  the  revolt.  It  appears 
that  he  had  chosen  General  Trevino  to  be 
provisional  President.  The  general  is  in 
command  of  the  Monterey  Military  Zone. 
This  choice  had  been  approved  by 
Orozco.  There  were  two  battles  with 
rebels  in  Durango  last  week,  and  one  in 
Chihuahua,   but    the    Zapatists,    in     the 

south,    were   quiet. On    the    27th    the 

military  court  condemned  to  death  Diaz, 
Major  Zarate,  Colonel  Migoni  and  Lieu 
tenant   Lima,   and    sentenced   three  other 


officers  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years. 
General  Beltran  did  not  ignore  the  civil 
court,  but  accepted  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  for  Diaz  and  Zarate.  The  exe- 
cution of  their  sentences  was  suspended. 

Political  Riots      °n      November      1      the 
in  Cuba  Cuban  people  will  elect  a 

President,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, members  of  Congress,  Governors 
of  States  and  officers  of  many  municipal- 
ities. President  Gomez  is  not  a  candi- 
date. The  Liberals  have  nominated 
Vice-President  Zayas,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives' nominee  is  General  Mario  Meno- 
cal.  There  is  much  excitement  and  there 
have  been  several  riots.  On  the  25th,  in 
the  evening,  a  large  mass  meeting  was 
held  by  the  Liberals  in  Havana's  Central 
Park.  At  the  close  of  it,  a  little  after 
midnight,  there  was  a  battle  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  Sev- 
eral hundred  shots  were  fired.  Forty 
persons  were  wounded,  two  wrere  killed, 
and  several  of  the  injured  cannot  sur- 
vive. Mounted  police  and  cavalry 
charged  upon  the  mob,  there  were  many 
shots  from  the  windows  of  houses,  the 
Liberals  attacked  the  house  of  the  Asbert 
Club,  the  house  was  defended  by  gun- 
men in  the  balconies,  and  much  time 
passed  before  peace  was  restored.  The 
same  night  there  was  a  riot  at  a  Con- 
servative meeting  in  an  outlying  boro. 
(  harles  Aguirre,  chief  of  police,  a  Zayas 
partisan,  was  displaced  on  the  following 
day  by  Colonel  Pujol,  a  soldier  of  good 
repute,  but  the  influence  of  Dr.  Zayas 
and  of  Speaker  Ferrara  (Aguirre's 
brother-in-law)  caused  the  speedy  with- 
drawal of  Pujol,  who  was  succeeded  by 
General  Mendieta,  an  earnest  Zayista. 
The  Conservative  newspapers  say  that 
there  should  be  no  more  political  meet- 
ings, and  some  think  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  hold  a  fair  and  peaceful  election. 
The  Asbert  Club  is  supported  in  the  in- 
terest of  General  Asbert,  Conservative 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Havana.  Af- 
ter the  riot  the  club  house  was  searched 
by  the  police,  and  several  members  were 
arrested. The  commissioners  (Gen- 
eral Mclntyre,  of  the  War  Department, 
and  \Y.  T.  Doyle,  of  the  State  Depart 
ment)  who  accompanied  750  marines  to 
Santo  Domingo  recommend  that  a  gen 
eral  election  be  held  there.       President 
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Victoria,  who  could  legally  remain  in  of- 
fice until  1 91 8,  announces  by  proclama- 
tion that  he  will  retire  in  July,  1914,  and 
that  an  election  will  be  held  in  the  pre- 
ceding May.  His  nephew  Alfredo,  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  really  the  head  of  the 
Government,  is  to  retire  from  the  Cabi- 
net at  once.  Cordova,  Minister  of 
Finance,  whose  course  has  been  criti- 
cised, will  also  withdraw.  Amnesty  is 
offered  to  all  rebels,  political  prisoners 
are  to  be  released,  and  exiles  are  invited 
to  return.  Late  reports  show  that  the 
revolution  is  spreading  and  becoming 
more  formidable. At  the  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Conference,  last  week,  Major  Fin- 
ley,  Governor  of  Zamboanga,  said  that 
all  efforts  to  evangelize  the  non-Christian 
or  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Min- 
danao and  adjacent  Philippine  islands 
were  doomed  to  failure.  The  education 
of  these  people,  he  argued,  should  be  ex- 
clusively   industrial. Pirates     are     at 

work  again  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  and 
the  Government  at  Manila  has  ordered 
the  construction  of  a.  fast  armed  cutter 
to  be  used  in  pursuing  them. 

In  Ecuador,  the  revolu- 
South  America     tionists,    led    by    Colonel 

Saavedra,  who  fought 
with  Alfaro  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt  a 
few  months  ago,  have  attacked  and  cao- 
tured  the  city  of  Limonez.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  reached  an  agreement  with 
Ecuador  for  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  Guayaquil,  a  port  which  has  been 
called  "the  pest  hole  of  the  Pacific."  A 
preliminary  survey  will  be  made  by 
American  experts,  and  the  expenses  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  for 
sanitary    work   in    connection    with    the 

construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Historical  Institute  of  Lima  has 
protested  against  a  contract  made  by 
Peru's  Minister  of  Instruction,  which 
gives  Yale  University  exclusive  privi- 
leges for  archaeological  exploration  and 
excavation.  The  protest  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  Congress. 

Train  service  on  the  Trans-Andean  rail- 
road was  resumed  on  the  22d,  after  a 
suspension  of  five  months,  due  at  first,  to 
snowdrifts  forty  feet  deep,  and  afterward 
to    avalanches    which    buried    the   track. 

An  army  of  brigands  has  attacked 

and  defeated  the  police  in  the  Brazilian 


State  of  Parana,  killing  forty  of  them. 
Troops  have  been  sent  to  Parana  by  the 

central   Government. Venezuela,    our 

Minister,  Mr.  Northcott.  says,  is  enjoy- 
ing great  prosperity,  owing  to  long  con- 
tinued freedom  from  revolutionary  dis- 
turbance. Many  public  improvements 
have  been  made.  A  dozen  young  Amer- 
icans, graduates  of  scientific  schools,  are 
exploring  the  country  in  search  of  depos- 
its of  oil  and  gas. It  is  expected  that 

American  marines  will  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  in  guarding  the  polls 
at  the  Presidential  election  on  November 

2. A  ship  will  pass  thru  the  Panama 

Canal,  it  is  said,  on  October  23,  1913, 
altho  the  formal  opening  will  take  place 
on  or  about  January  1,  1814. 


Bulgars  Capture 
Kirk-Kilisse 


The  allied  Balkan  states 
have  astonished  the 
world  by  the  swiftness 
and  success  of  their  attack  on  Turkey. 
They  concluded  a  secret  alliance,  mobi- 
lized with  unexpected  celerity,  invaded 
Ottoman  territory  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  north,  the  west  and  the  south, 
and  have  so  far  met  with  no  defeat  or 
serious  check.  During  the  second  week 
of  the  war  the  Bulgarian,  the  Servian  and 
the  Montenegrin  armies  each  captured 
important  cities.  Of  these  three  move- 
ments the  first  is  of  greatest  interest,  for 
if  it  continues  to  be  successful  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  taking  of  Adrianople  and  the 
seizure  of  the  railroad  20  miles  to  the 
south  of  it,  thus  cutting  off  Macedonia 
from  Constantinople.  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  map  will  make  the  move- 
ment plain.  The  Bulgarian  army  fol- 
lowing the  railroad  entered  Turkish  ter- 
ritory at  Mustafa  Pasha  and,  as  was  an- 
ticipated, advanced  upon  Adrianople 
from  the  northwest.  But  what  appar- 
ently was  not  anticipated  by  the  Turks 
was  that  the  blow  was  not  delivered  from 
this  quarter  but  32  miles  to  the  eastward 
at  Kirk-Kilisse  (Kilissi  or  KilissehV 
The  Bulgarian  line  extended  as  far  east 
as  Uskub  (not  to  be  confused  with  Us- 
kub  in  Macedonia,  captured  by  the 
Serbs),  so  Kirk-Kilisse  was  attacked 
simultaneously  from  the  northeast,  north 
and  northwest.  The  Bulgarian  infantry 
pushed  forward  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, sometimes,  like  the  Montenegrins, 
getting  into  the  way  of  their  own  artil- 
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lery.  On  Wednesday  night,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moonlight,  the  Bulgars 
began  at  10  o'clock  to  force  their  way 
thru  the  vineyards  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  fighting  with  bayonets  step  by  step 
into  the  streets,  until  by  10  o'clock  the 
next  morning  they  were  masters  of  the 
place.  The  defenses  of  Kirk-Kilisse  had 
been  planned  by  the  German  officers  in 
the  Turkish  army  and  were  thought  to 
be  very  strong.  According  to  Turkish 
statements  150,000  of  their  troops  were 
massed  about  Kirk-Kilisse.  Many  of 
these  retreated   during  the  night  in  the 


is  estimated  at  15,000  and  that  of  the 
Bulgars  at  5,000.  If,  as  last  reported, 
the  Bulgars  have  actually  taken  Baba- 
Eske,  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  them  off  the 

Orient    railroad. Meanwhile    General 

Ivanoff  was  engaged  in  enveloping  Adri- 
anople  by  sending  troops  down  both 
banks  of  the  three  rivers  uniting  at  that 
point,  until  the  Bulgarian  line  wrapt 
around  the  city  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tundja  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
Arda.  With  hard  fighting  at  such  out- 
posts as  Havaras,  Kadekoi  and  Maras, 
the  Turkish  troops  were  driven  in  until 


direction  of  Bunar-Hissar,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  Bulgars.  The  main  force  retreat- 
ed to  the  Ergene  River.  Mere  the  new 
line  of  defense  is  drawn  up  between 
Baba-Eske  and  Sule-Burgas  in  order  to 
protect  the  railroad  connecting  Constan- 
tinople with  Adrianople  and  Sal  nika. 
The  Bulgars  claim  to  have  taken  T,200 
prisoners  at  Kirk-Kilisse  as  well  as  fift) 
eight  guns,  two  aeroplanes  and  a  [at 
quantit)  of  ammunition.  Mukhtar  Pasha, 
who  was  in  command,  escaped,  tho  with 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  baggage,  but  his 
son  was  captured.  The  losses  on  both 
-ides  were  very  heavy,  that  of  the  Turks 


now  the  Bulgarian  artillery  is  stationed 
on  the  hights  within  range  of  the  city. 
The  Bulgars  even  hold  Karagesh.  the 
railroad  station  of  Adrianople.  jus'. 
across  the  Maritza  River.  The  Turkish 
garrison  is  estimated  at  00.000. 


Serbs  Capture 
Uskub 


The  Servian  army,  ad- 
vancing from  Vranya 
along  the  railroad  en- 
countered the  enemy  in  force  al  Kuma- 
nova.  ten  miles  from  Uskub  (Uskup). 
The  Turks  numbered  about  -'5.000  men. 
including  the  model  cavalry  regimenl 
drilled  bv  German  officers  and  command 
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ed  by  Faik  Pasha.  The  Servian  artil- 
lery, under  the  personal  command  of 
the  Crown  Prince  was  employed  with 
terrible  effect,  practically  wiping  out  of 
existence  three  squadrons  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry.  In  an  all  night  engagement 
ending  on  Thursday  morning  the  Turks 
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were  driven  back  to  Red  Rock,  famous 
as  a  battleground  between  Christian  and 
Moslem.  Here  the  fighting  was  fiercest ; 
first  gunshot,  then  bayonet  and  finally 
knife  and  dagger.  Five  thousand  Turks 
fell,  killed  and  wounded,  if  we  may  ac- 
cept   the    estimate    of    the    Serbs,    who 
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acknowledge  a  loss  on  their  side  of  2,000 
killed  and  900  wounded.  The  Serbs  cap- 
tured fifty-five  field  guns,  six  howitzers, 
six  machine  guns  and  two  aeroplanes. 
The  Turks  retreated  on  Uskub  and  later 
surrendered  that  city  without  a  struggle. 
This  gives  the  Serbs  the  command  of  the 
railroad  leading  from  the  Sanjak  of 
Novibazar  to  Salonika.  They  have  also 
captured  the  city  of  Novibazar  after 
three  days  of  hard  fighting,  and  have 
joined  forces  with  the  Montenegrins 
coming  from  Berana.  This  brings  the 
entire  Sanjak  under  the  control  'of  the 
allies  and  closes  the  passage  by  which 
Austria  has  long  hoped  to  enter  Turkey. 

The    Montenegrins    completed    the 

investment  of  Skutari  on  October  24, 
and  by  the  occupation  of  the  forts  of 
Tarakash  (Tarabosh),  which  surren- 
dered after  a  long  bombardment,  they 
gained  a  position  overlooking  the  city 
from  a  night  1,000  feet  above  the  lake. 
Shells  were  dropt  into  the  Mohammedan 
quarter  until  the  panic-stricken  inhabit- 
ants raised  white  flags  on  their  houses. 

The    Czarevitch    Alexis, 
Foreign  Notes     the  only  son  and  heir  of 

the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
has  been  severely  injured  in  the  abdomen 
and  for  a  time  it  was  feared  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
was  born  August  12,  1904.  The  details 
of  the  affair  arc  very  mysterious.  It  is 
officially  asserted  with  the  utmost  posi- 
tiveness  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of 
an  accident,  but  various  causes  are 
alleged,  one  being  that  the  boy  fell  from 
a  high  cupboard  which  he  attempted  to 
climb  in  the  hunting  lodge  at  Spala, 
where  the  imperial  family  was  staying, 
and  that  in  falling  lie  struck  against  the 
sharp  corner  of  a  chair.  ( )ther  official 
versions  state  that  he  fell  from  a  pony, 
and  that  he  slipt  in  the  bathtub  and 
struck  the  tap.  According  to  other  re- 
ports the  affair  took  place,  not  at  Spala, 
l)iu  on  the  imperial  yacht  "Standart," 
and  the  Crown  Prince  was  injured  either 
by  a  fall  from  a  spar,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  believed,  by  a  shot  or  dag 
thrust  from  a  terrorist.  At  any  rate. 
Rear-Admiral  Chagin,  commander  of 
the  yacht,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
safetj  of  the  Czarevitch  while  on  the 
vessel,    committed    suicide    by    shooting 


himself.  He  filled  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
with  water  in  addition  to  the  load  and 
the  discharge  almost  blew  his  head  off. 
That  the  act  was  premeditated  was 
shown  by  his  care  in  arranging  his 
affairs  and  making  his  will,  which  left 
$25,000  to  his  sweetheart,  Helen  Soko- 
loff.  The  girl,  who  is  a  college  student, 
visited  the  flat  of  the  admiral,  and  learn- 
ing of  his  death,  tried  also  to  commit 
suicide,  at  first  by  drinking  acetic  acid 
from  a  bottle  she  brought  with  her,  and 
when  this  was  knocked  out  of  her  hand 
she  attempted  to  cut  her  throat  with  the 
broken  glass.  According  to  rumors  she 
is  a  revolutionist,  and  it  was  thru  her  in- 
trigue that  the  admiral  was  absent  from 
the  yacht  at  the  time  when  the  attempt 
was   made  upon  the  life  of  the   Crown 

Prince.  France     and     Spain     have 

agreed  upon  the  partition  of  Morocco 
and  a  treaty  is  ready  for  signature.  By 
these  negotiations,  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  eight  months,  there  is  secured 
from  Spain  more  territory  than  was  ac- 
corded to  her  by  the  secret  treaty  of 
1904.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
France  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Germany 
a  large  area  of  her  Kongo  possessions  in 
order  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Ger- 
man opposition  to  the  French  protec- 
torate in  Morocco,  Spain  agrees  to  give 
to  France  nearly  200,000  square  kilo- 
meters in  the  Ifni  region  south  of  Aga- 
dir.  The  town  of  Tangier  and  a  zone  of 
15  to  16  kilometers  around  it  will  be 
international  territory  because  Great 
Britain  did  not  wish  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  any  single  European  Tower. 
A  railroad  is  to  be  constructed  from 
Tangier  to  Fez  by  a  Franco-Spanish 
company.  Of  the  capital  of  this  com- 
pany France  will  supply  56  per  rent.. 
Spain  36.  and  foreign  capitalists  eight. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco  will  retain  his 
honors  and  titles  and  will  be  represented 
in  the  Spanish  zone  by  a  khalif  residing 

at  Tel  nan. In  the  British  Parliament, 

the  1  lome  "Rule  bill  is  being  both'  de- 
bated. One  of  the  points  of  attack  is  the 
apprehension  that  Gaelic  will  be  adopted 
as  the  language  of  Ireland,  An  amend- 
ment prepared  by  Fan  Malcolm  to  make 
English  the  sole  official  language  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  courts  and  public 
services  was  defeated. 


Dr.   Alexis  Carrel 


Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine 
BY  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D, 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Fordham  University  Medical  School,   New  York. 


opyrl^  it,  B  ow.i   Bros. 

THE  announcement  of  the  award  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine  for 
this  year  to  a  man  who,  tho  not  an 
American,  has  done  all  of  his  best  work 
here  in  the  United  States,  naturally  at- 
tracts special  attention.  Dr.  Carrel's 
principal  scientific  investigations  have 
been  carried  out  at  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  and  his  announcements 
have  been  made  in  American  medical 
journals  and  before  our  medical  soci- 
eties, where  they  met  with  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserved.  In  spite  of  his 
French  birth  then,  and  even  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  with  us  much  less  than  a 
decade,  we  think  of  him  as  one  of  our- 
selves. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  in  this 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  this  year 
that  are  worthy  of  note.  Attention  has 
been  called  rather  frequently  to  the  fact 
many  of  those  on  whom  the  Nobel  Prizes 
have  been  conferred  in  the  last  ten  years 
were  not,  almost  as  a  rule,  the  sort  of 
persons  on  whom  the  founder  of  the 
prizes  would  apparently  have  planned  to 
have  them  conferred.    For  Alfred  Nobel, 


the  great  dynamite  manufacturer,  who 
founded  this  series  of  prizes,  wanted  to 
encourage  scientific  development.  His 
idea  was  not  so  much  to  reward  scientific 
authorities  for  the  work  that  they  had 
done  or  to  bring  consolation  to  great 
scientists  in  advancing  years,  but  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  younger  men 
who  had  made  the  distinguished  discov- 
eries and  to  rouse  them,  if  possible,  to 
further  good  work.  He  knew  that  many 
a  genius  has  his  opportunities  for  orig- 
inal work  hampered  by  material  neces- 
sities which  sometimes  prevent  the  full 
development  of  his  powers.  These  diffi- 
culties Nobel  hoped  to  ameliorate. 

Dr.  Carrel  is  a  young  man ;  at  least  he 
is  a  man  not  yet  forty,  and  for  all  those 
who  are  over  forty  that  is  surely  young. 
He  has  the  promise  of  a  long  career  be- 
fore him.  His  position  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  puts  him  above  the  ham- 
pering call  of  material  necessities,  but 
the  $40,000  of  the  Nobel  Prize  will  un- 
doubtedly be  welcome  and  ought  to  pro- 
vide thoro  stimulus  and  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  every  effort  and 
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faculty  of  the  man  on  whom  it  is  con- 
ferred. 

There  will  naturally  come  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  a  good  deal  of 
kudos  because  of  this  award  to  one  of 
its  workers  of  this  greatest  of  present 
day  distinctions  in  science.  The  Rocke- 
feller Institute  itself  is  doing  such  good 
work,  has  been  developed  along  such 
broad  lines,  and  in  general  has  so  well 
carried  out  certain  ideals  of  a  medical 
investigating  institution  that  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it  in  its  details  of 
work  will  rejoice  particularly  over  this 
merited  recognition.  Probably  nowhere 
has  Mr.  Rockefeller  invested  money  so 
productively  for  the  good  of  the  race  as 
in  this  New  York  institution.  I  believe 
that  it  was  founded  originally  because  of 
the  impelling  desire  to  investigate  certain 
diseases  and  especially  diseases  among 
children,  after  the  death  of  a  grandchild. 
The  loss  of  that  little  life  in  the  million- 
aire's family  is  probably  going  to  prove 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  many,  many 
children  of  families  of  all  degrees,  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  lives  of  many  of 
maturer  years.  Others  may  well  emulate 
the  fine  use  to  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  put 
his  money  when  he  founded  the  Institute 
with  such  liberal  policy  that  its  possibili- 
ties for  good  are  enormous. 

The  man  who  deserves  particularly  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  Dr.  Carrel  is  the  medical 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner.  Dr.  Flexner  himself  is 
a  distinguished  medical  investigator,  a 
discoverer  of  many  important  phases  of 
bacteriological  progress  in  recent  years, 
but  he  is  much  more  than  that,  he  is  an 
administrator  of  high  degree  and  a 
knower  of  men  of  special  ability.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  art  is  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  among  young 
men  and  secure  budding  genius  so  as  to 
encourage  and  foster  its  work.  The 
Carnegie  Institution  had  this  for  one  of 
the  special  features  of  its  foundation,  for 
Mr.  Carnegie  recognized  how  much  it 
would  mean  for  human  progress.  Dr. 
Flexner,  at  the  Rockefeller,  however,  has 
succeeded  in  fulfilling  this  important 
social  need  all  by  himself.  His  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  Carrel's  ability  receives  its 
due  appreciation  in  this  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  within  six  years  of  Carrel's 


coming  to  America.  How  much  this 
means  for  the  institution  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
that  more  than  one  European  institution, 
notably  the  Pasteur  Institute,  has  suf- 
fered in  its  productivity  because  of  fail- 
ure to  recognize  promising  talent  and 
give  it  opportunity. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  was  born  June  28, 
1873,  in  Lyons,  France.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Lyons,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  of  B.  L.  in  1890  and  B.  S. 
in  1 891.  He  did  not  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine  until  1900.  Dr. 
Carrel's  academic  degrees  came  earlier 
than  would  be  possible  in  this  country, 
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but  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  delayed  until  he  was  twenty-seven, 
and  his  medical  studies  were  evidently 
made  after  thoro  preparation.  He  was 
connected  with  the  University  of  Lyons 
for  some  years  after  his  graduation,  and 
while  there  published  a  monograph  on 
"Cancerous  Goitre"  ("Le  Goitre  Can- 
cerenx,"  Lyon,    1900).     This  is  a  very 


careful  study  of  an  affection  usually  con- 
sidered quite  rare,  but  which  the  careful 
study  of  some  eighty-three  cases  shows 
to  be  relatively  frequent.  This  first  con- 
tribution to  medical  literature  was  much 
more  than  the  conventional  thesis  of  the 
graduate  in  medicine,  and  will  hold  a 
place  in  our  recent  literature. 

His  first  work  in  America  was  done  at 
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the  Hull  Physiological  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  the  latter  half  of 
1905  two  papers,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  C.  G.  Guthrie,  appeared  in 
American  Medicine  and  attracted  wide 
attention  from  those  who  are  intently 
watching  for  new  lines  of  investigation 
in  medicine.  The  first  appeared  in 
August,  1905,  on  the  "Anastomosis  and 
Transplantation  of  Blood  -Vessels,"  the 
second  in  December,  was  on  the  "Trans- 
plantation of  Veins  and  Organs."  A  new 
field  of  research  was  thus  opened  up,  and 
then  there  came  the  striking  paper  in 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  1906,  by  the  same  two  men, 
on  "Amputation  of  the  Thigh  and  Its 
Replantation,"  showing  the  possibility  of 
having  the  whole  series  of  structures  in 
the  leg  grow  together  after  complete 
separation.  This  -  was  not  an  entirely 
new  idea,  but  it  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
anything  that  had  been  thought  possible 
before  as  to  prove  startling.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  finger  has  been 
cut  off*  by  some  sharp  instrument,  re- 
placed carefully,  and  has  grown  on 
again.  Ears  have  been  re  fastened  to  the 
head  after  removal  accidentally  and  have 
become  successfully  reimplanted.  That 
a  whole  limb  should  be  removed  and  then 
be  reimplanted  seemed  almost  out  of  the 
question. 

After  this  there  came  another  interest- 
ing development  of  Carrel's  work,  now 
in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,"  to  which  he  had  become  at- 
tached. His  studies  in  the  transplanta- 
tion of  veins  and  organs  seemed  to  have 
no  practical  bearing,  because  it  would 
apparently  be  impossible  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  another  healthy  vein  to  use  for 
such  transplantation  purposes.  Carrel 
showed  by  his  article  on  "The  Hetero- 
transplantation of  IJIood  Vessels  Pre- 
served in  Cold  Storage,"  published  in 
1907,  that  it  was  possible  to  preserve 
portions  of  veins  and  arteries  in  such  a 
condition  by  cold  storage  that  the  ordi- 
nary death  changes  did  not  occur  in  them 
and  that  they  could  be  grafted  on  to 
arteries  or  veins  successfully.  This 
showed  at  once  the  practical  value  of  this  ' 
line  of  work,  for  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  f<>r  surgeons  to  be  able  to  obtain 
such  grafts  as  they  might  need  from  the 
healthv   bodies  of  those   who   had   been 


killed  by  accident.  These  might  be  pre- 
served until  needed.  The  idea  of  having 
a  portion  of  another's  tissue  grafted  on 
to  us  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  but  the 
possibilities  of  successful  surgical  relief 
for  conditions  threatening  life  would 
soon  outweigh  that  sentiment. 

In  1908  there  came  the  description  of 
the  successful  transplantation  of  kidneys 
from  one  animal  to  another.  In  one  case 
at  least  both  kidneys  were  successfully 
transplanted  and  the  animals  not  only 
survived,  but  remained  healthy.  In  one 
of  these  cases  a  rapid  calcification  of  the 
arteries  of  the  animal  took  place,  show- 
ing that  there  was  some  element  in  kid- 
ney function  which  had  been  interfered 
with  and  which  when  disturbed  led  to 
serious  degeneration  of  arteries.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  in  modern 
medicine  is  the  question  of  premature 
senility  consequent  upon  degeneration  of 
arteries.  The  place  of  the  kidneys  in  this 
had  not  been  clear  before,  and  this  was 
a  distinct  contribution  to  etiology. 

In  1909,  1910  and  191 1  papers  were 
written  showing  further  developments  of 
the  work  on  transplanting  and  repairing 
blood  vessels.  For  instance,  it  was 
shown  that  so  important  a  blood  vessel  as 
the  aorta  might  be  repaired  by  using  a 
piece  of  peritoneum  as  a  patch.  Some- 
how Nature  is  able  to  make  use  of  such 
heterogeneous  elements.  The  study  of 
the  "Latent  Life  of  Arteries,"  in  191 1, 
showed  that  while  arterial  tissues  might 
be  killed  by  various  physical  and  chem- 
ical agencies  and  then  react  as  dead  ma- 
terial when  attached  to  a  living  body, 
portions  of  arteries  carefully  removed 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  might  well  re- 
tain life,  tho  without  exhibiting  any  of 
its  manifestations  except  that  when  at- 
tached to  living  tissue  it  was  accepted 
kindly  and  not  rejected  as  dead  matter. 

In  191 1  came  the  ''Cultivation  in  Vitro 
of  Thyroid"  and  then  of  various  other 
tissues;  that  is,  the  demonstration  of  the 
growth  of  the  cells  of  various  organs 
when  placed  upon  proper  nutritive  media 
in  glass  or  other  vessels.  For  instance, 
portions  of  thyroid  placed  on  plasma  of 
;m  animal  corresponding  to  that  from 
which  the  organ  had  been  removed  actu- 
ally grew,  that  K  cells  gave  birth  to  new 
<vlls  and  new  tissue  was  formed.  The  con- 
nective tissue  grew  more  than  the  epithe- 
lial! cells,  but  the  two  elements  actuallv 
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increased.     Dr.  Carrel  called  attention  to  Carrel's     work     has     not     been     due 

how  much  this  might  mean  for  the  study  to    flashes   of    genius   or   brilliant   ideas 

of  the  internal  secretions  in  men,  one  of  that     luckily     worked     out     into     scien- 

our   most  difficult   and   important  prob-  tific    demonstrations.      He    is    above    all 

lems  in  modern  medicine.  a    tireless,    faithful    worker.      Most    of 

During  the  past  year  his  work  has  whose  work  has  doubtless  led  nowhere 
been  on  the  preservation  of  life  in  cold  and  seemingly  was  wasted,  but  some  of 
storage.  It  has  long  been  known  that  which  has  proved  to  have  fine  results, 
the  heart  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  his  faithfulness 
continues  to  beat  for  a  considerable  time  to  his  tasks  may  be  gathered  from  the 
after  the  animal's  death.  The  frog  heart,  experience  of  reporters  the  morning 
for  instance,  may  easily  be  kept  alive  for  after  the  announcement  that  the  Nobel 
hours  or  even  days.  The  same  thing  is  Prize  had  been  conferred  on  him  wab 
true  for  practically  all  of  the  cold-  made.  All  those  who  called  up  to  secure 
blooded  animals.  It  was  known  that  in  personal  details  of  his  history  were  in- 
warm-blooded  animals  stimulation  might  formed  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
give  rise  to  a  short  series  of  beats  of  the  important  operation  which  would  take 
heart  after  the  death  of  an  animal.  It  several  hours  and  that  he  could  not  be 
was  left  for  Dr.  Carrel,  however,  to  disturbed.  He  might  be  seen  after 
demonstrate  that  portions  of  the  heart  of  2  o'clock,  but  not  during  the  morning 
warm-blooded  animals  might  be  stimu-  hours.  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
lated  into  activity  for  a  long  time  after  morning  after  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
the  death  of  the  animal,  indeed  almost  scientific  world  came  to  a  man  under 
indefinitely  if  kept  under  conditions  in  forty,  that  he  would  take  a  day  off  or  at 
which  exhausted  material  was  removed  least  not  occupy  himself  with  such  a  seri- 
and  some  nutritious  material  supplied,  ous  laboratory  procedure  as  would  pre- 
Portions  Of  the  heart  of  the  chick,  for  vent  him  from  seeing  friends  and  re- 
instance,  might  be  thus  made  to  beat  porters.  Dr.  Carrel's  arrangement,  how- 
after  removal  from  the  body,  and  then  if  ever,  had  been  made  to  do  this  work  on 
kept  in  cold  storage  the  renewal  of  the  Friday  morning,  and  it  was  done.  He 
beating  might  be  brought  about  by  was  interested  in  it,  but  it  was  much 
stimulation  after  long  intervals.  As  to  more  a  sense  of  duty  that  sent  him  to  his 
how  long  life  in  the  heart  might  be  thus  laboratory  on  what  must  have  been  one 
retained  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  existence, 
seems  possible  for  an  indefinite  period  to  Personally  Dr.  Carrel  is  very  far  from 
reawaken  this  functional  vital  activity  the  kind  of  man  so  often  pictured  as  the 
under  favorable  conditions.  typical    scientific    investigator.       He    is 

Almost  needless  to  say,  the  publication  far   more   than   ordinarily   interested    in 

of  these  results  attracted  wide  attention,  literature  and  sociology.   There  are  many 

The  promise  of  such  discoveries  is  very  deep   philosophic   questions   that   he   has 

great.      The    work    opens    up    vistas    as  thought  of  much  more  than  superficially, 

significant    as    those    which    came    when  and  he  is  particularly  interested  in  cer- 

Virchow    established    cellular    pathology  tain  phases  of  psychology.    The  question 

and  Pasteur  laid  the  foundation  of  bacte-  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body, 

riology.     Many  of  the  ideas  are  so  un-  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  medicine, 

familiar  that  to  most  people  they  seem  and  the  wonderful  cures  even  of  definite 

impossible,  but  it  can  be  readily  under-  physical  conditions  that  sometimes  follow 

stood  that  these  are  just  the  sort  of  dis-  strong  influence  exerted  upon  the  mind 

coveries    that    after    a    while    will    seem  have   always   had   special   attraction    for 

almost    obvious.      All    great    discoveries  him.     Those  who  know  him   intimately 

are  said  to  run  the  gamut  from  the  im-  think  of  him  as  a  charming  man  of  the 

possible  to  the  obvious.     The  giving  of  world,  without  any  of  that  abstraction  or 

the  Nobel  Prize  will  doubtless  stimulate  self- absorption  that  is  supposed  to  char- 

the  discoverer  to  the  full  development  of  '  acterize    the    man    who    takes    the    step 

his  fine  scientific  investigating  spirit,  and  across  the  borderland  into  the  unknown 

we  may  look  for  an  evolution  of  these  in  science,  and  makes  a  path  along  which 

basic  truths  to  a  new  science  of  life.  others  may  easily  follow. 

New  York  City. 
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BY  CHARLES  NAGEL 

Secretary   of   Commerce  and    Labor. 


OWING  to  the  excitement  which  has 
attended  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, a  number  of  measures  of 
very  considerable  importance  just  enact- 
ed by  Congress  have  not  received  de- 
served attention.  In  fact,  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  intensely 
personal  campaign  to  divert  public  atten- 
tion from  the  consideration  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's record  of  very  unusual  ac- 
complishments. 

Among  the  measures  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  no  doubt  have 
been  extensively  noticed  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Bureaus  of  Manufactures  and 
Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  under  the  title  of  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  This 
consolidation  had  been  suggested  during 
the  last  Administration,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Taft.  Just  when 
hope  of  success  was  about  abandoned, 
and  when  a  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  threatened  its 
practical  destruction,  the  consolidation 
was  effected  by  a  clause  in  one  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  While  no  essentially 
new  authority  is  conferred  upon  this  new 
bureau,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  its 
present  organization  this  bureau  repre- 
sents the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the 
part  which  the  Government  should  play 
in  the  development  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce.  The  new  title  expresses 
this,  and  clearly  indicates  the  purpose  of 
the  authority  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  distributed  among  two  or  more 
bureaus,  and  had  been  correspondingly 
ineffective.  As  now  constituted,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  bureau  are  practically  to 
be  measured  by  the  appropriation.  As- 
suming that  Congress  will  hereafter  sup- 
ply the  means,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  now-  do  for 
the  promotion  of  general  commerce  what 
has  been  successfully  done  for  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  in  it  generally  understood  in  how 
limited  a  sense  our  Government  has  been 
active  in  this  field,  altho  of  late  very 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made.  For 
a  long;  period  we  provided  general  pro- 


tection against  foreign  competition,  and 
looked  to  commerce  to  do  the  rest.  With- 
in a  few  years  the  Consular  Service  has 
been  reorganized,  and  now  constitutes  a 
very  effective  force  for  the  collection  of 
information  of  value  to  export  trade. 
Now  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  if 
properly  sustained,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  render  assistance  at  least 
similar  to  that  which  foreign  gov- 
ernments extend  to  their  foreign  trade. 
This  bureau,  if  it  is  provided  with  a 
proper  force  of  commercial  agents,  will 
be  in  a  position,  by  the  publication  of  the 
reports  made  by  these  agents,  and  by 
consuls,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
industries  the  information  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 
Even  then  the  relation  between  Govern- 
ment and  commerce  will  not  be  as  close 
as  it  is,  for  illustration,  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France;  but  we  have 
probably  gone  as  far  as  we  can  or  should 
under  our  system. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  greater  reliance  upon  export 
trade  presents  other  problems  for  solu- 
tion. The  very  improvement  just  re- 
ferred to  will  give  prominence  to  short- 
comings in  other  directions.  For  illus- 
tration, we  lack  a  merchant  marine.  It 
is  sometimes  contended  that  we  are  fully 
accommodated  by  foreign  ships,  which 
are  as  ready  to  serve  us  as  they  are  the 
patrons  of  the  countries  under  whose 
flags  they  sail.  This  may  be  doubted.  In 
cases  of  close  competition,  when  rates 
control,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
the  foreigner  must  have  an  advantage, 
particularly  in  those  countries  where  the 
control  of  governmental  agencies  over 
common  carriers  is  great.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  n\  equitable 
rates  to  the  normal  development  of 
domestic  trade.  (  )bviously,  the  same 
factor  must  be  guarded  if  foreign  trade 
shall  be  conducted  and  extended  under 
similar  conditions;  and  unquestionably 
the  most  potent  force  for  equitable  rates 
would  he  competing  carriers  over  whom 
our  Government  lias  undoubted  jurisdic- 
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tion.  The  provision  to  admit  foreign- 
built  ships  to  American  registry,  and  the 
admission  of  free  material  for  ship  build- 
ing, are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  If 
these  measures  do  not  alone  accomplish 
the  desired  result,  they  may  at  least  point 
out  what  else  is  needed  to  accomplish 
what,  by  general  consent,  we  must  have 
— a  merchant  marine. 

Again,  the  organization  of  large  busi- 
ness is  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 
In  all  the  discussion  that  has  been  had 
about  the  anti-trust  law,  and  the  need  for 
further  legislation  to  authorize  and  to 
regulate  concerns  engaged  in  large  busi- 
ness, we  apparently  have  had  in  mind 
only  domestic  interstate  commerce.  It  is 
true  that  the  need  for  constructive  legis- 
lation in  this  field  is  pressing  enough. 
But  how  much  more  urgent  is  that  need 
with  respect  to  international  business, 
now  that  export  trade  is  made  more  and 
more  our  reliance,  as  the  demand  for 
lower  import  duties  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  We  have  been  content  to 
regard  great  questions  from  the  domestic 
point  of  view  only,  but  we  shall  have  to 
modify  our  attitude,  politically  and  com- 
mercially speaking.  The  question  is  not 
solely  what  we  may  regard  as  wise  in 
making  rules  for  competition  at  home. 
The  question  has  become,  what  kind  of 
competition  may  be  forced  upon  us  from 
abroad ;  not  how  large  a  concern  we  may 
wish  to  tolerate  at  home,  but  how  power- 
ful a  concern  may  be  sent  into  the  field  of 
foreign  competition  against  us.  We  may 
still  discuss  theories,  but  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  conditions.  Our  legislation 
must  be  so  framed  as  to  allow  of  or- 
ganizations that  may  satisfactorily  serve 
us  at  home  and  successfully  represent  us 
abroad.  Investigations  and  reports  for 
campaign  purposes  will  not  answer  that 
situation.  We  shall  have  to  study  condi- 
tions in  other  countries,  and  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  pattern  our  policy  upon 
theirs,  we  shall  at  least  have  to  invent  a 
new  one  that  may  challenge  theirs. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  important 
condition  to  the  successful  extension  of 
our  trade,  and  that  is  a  reorganization  of 
our  trade  bodies.  At  present  we  still 
have  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  business  men's  leagues  or 
similar  associations  of  one  name  or 
another  in  most  cities.    There  is  a  strong 


movement  in  some  cities  to  concentrate 
organizations,  and  in  a  few  this  purpose 
has  been  accomplished,  with  marked  ad- 
vantage to  these  cities.  The  saving  in 
energy,  the  effectiveness  of  harmonious 
and  well  directed  effort  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. But  what  is  true  of  cities  is 
equally  true  of  whole  States,  and  indeed 
of  the  entire  country.  We  need  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade — a  truly  repre- 
sentative body  whose  counsel  may  be 
sought  with  confidence  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  ail  matters  of  national  com- 
mercial concern.  Such  a  body  could  se- 
cure an  enormous  saving  by  the  preven- 
tion of  unintentional  mischief  and  by  the 
promotion  of  much  needed  general  legis- 
lation. As  special  legislation  has  '  done 
much  injustice,  so  general  legislation 
may  furnish  great  relief. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  which 
was  organized  in  Washington  this  year. 
It  is  only  a  beginning,  but  it  starts  with  a 
support  from  commercial  bodies  thru- 
out  the  country  that  promises  success. 
Without  destroying  or  discouraging  in- 
dividual enterprise,  ambition  or  resource- 
fulness, without  denying  these  their 
legitimate  triumphs,  there  must  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  the  idea  of  com- 
mercial patriotism.  We  must  learn  to 
understand  and  to  support  the  common 
cause.  We  must  grasp  that  foreign 
countries  triumph  today  not  so  much  by 
the  organization  of  armies  as  by  the  or- 
ganization of  their  commercial  forces, 
who  are  trained  like  students  and  who 
press  forward  like  soldiers  to  have  their 
country  excel  and  win.  With  commerce 
and  industry  so  organized  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's Department  of  Commerce 
properly  supported,  we  have  a  combina- 
tion which  wiU  be  the  nearest  approach 
feasible  in  our  country  to  the  systems 
which  prevail  in  other  countries.  Here 
as  elsewhere  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  system 
that  brings  happiness  or  unhappiness, 
success  or  failure.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
people  that  gives  life  and  purpose  to  the 
system.  We  have  the  plan  for  intelligent 
co-operation  between  Government  and 
business.  What  we  need  is  the  deter- 
mination to  employ  our  opportunity. 

Washington,  D.   C. 


The  War  in   the   Balkans 

BY  GEORGE  WASHBURN,  D.D.,   LL.D. 

Ex-President  of  Robert  College,   Constantinople. 


IT  has  long  been  obvious  that  this  war 
was  inevitable  unless  the  great 
Powers  could  agree  to  compel  the 
Turkish  Government  to  grant  some  form 
of  autonomous  government  to  Macedo- 
nia. This  was  agreed  to  in  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  but  the  Turks  declined  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-third 
article  and  the  Powers  could  not  agree 
to  enforce  it.  They  have  since  brought 
diplomatic  pressure  to  bear  upon  Turkey 
in  various  ways — but  Sultan  Hamid  was 
too  clever  for  them.  Since  his  dethrone- 
ment they  have  done  nothing,  trusting 
to  the  promises  of  the  new  Young 
Turkey  Government.  During  all  these 
years  there  has  been  a  reign  of  terror  in 
Macedonia,  which  has  not  only  been  a 
disgrace  to  Europe  but  has  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  neighboring  Christian 
states  and  forced  them  at  last  to  take  up 
arms  to  save  their  brethren  from  exter- 
mination. The  Christians  of  Macedonia 
are  of  Bulgarian,  Greek  and  Servian 
races  and  akin  to  the  Montenegrins. 
Nothing  more  remarkable  or  unexpected 
has  happened  in  Europe  for  many  years 
than  the  alliance  of  these  four  rival 
states  to  fight  the  Turks.  Nothing  could 
have  brought  about  such  an  alliance  but 
the  cold-blooded  neglect  of  the  great 
Powers  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  Balkan  people  have  listened 
to  this  cry  until  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  they  have  forced  tbeir  rulers 
to  unite  and  declare  war.  What  the  end 
of  it  all  will  be  no  one  can  foresee,  but 
while  it  lasts  it  will  be  a  bloody  and  des- 
perate conflict. 

The  Turks  have  gone  into  the  war 
with  light  hearts  and  wild  enthusiasm. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  welcomed  in 
Constantinople  with  as  much  joy  as  the 
revolution  of  1908.  They  feel  sure  of 
victory,  and  nothing  could  please  them 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  crush  these 
states,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  their 
Empire.  Whether  they  win  battles  or 
lose  them  they  will  fight  until  a  Euro- 
pean intervention  compels  them  to  de- 
sist, and  we  can  hardly  blame  them,  for 


they  fe'el  that  they  are  fighting  for  the 
existence  of  their  Empire.  The  prime 
motive  of  the  revolution  of  1908  was  the 
hope  that  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  would  put  an 
end  to  European  interventions  and  the 
gradual  dismemberment  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  restore  and  perpetuate  the 
Turkish  power.  The  action  of  the  great 
Powers  at  the  time  confirmed  their 
hopes.  I  think  that  the  leaders  honestly 
believed  that  they  could  hold  the  power 
and  at  the  same  time  inaugurate  a  period 
of  good  government  with  equal  rights 
for  all — which  would  satisfy  the  people 
and  the  world.  In  all  this  they  failed, 
and  a  few  months  ago  another  revolu- 
tion destroyed  the  power  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress,  which  had 
misgoverned  the  country  for  four  years 
and"  had  done  nothing  for  Macedonia. 
The  revolution  and  the  constitutional 
government  have  failed  to  strengthen  the 
Empire.  Europe  has  allowed  the  Bal- 
kan states  to  declare  war,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  Turks  to  do  but  to 
fight  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their 
Empire. 

That  is  the  Turkish  view  of  the  present 
crisis — at  least  the  popular  view.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  present  ministry 
wished  for  war.  They  knew  the  truth 
of  what  a  venerable  old  Turk  once  said 
to  me — "Whenever  the  pot  boils  in 
Europe  and  blows  off  the  cover  it  al- 
ways falls  on  our  heads."  If  they  had 
dared  to  do  it  they  would  have  made 
great  concessions  in  Macedonia  and  qui- 
eted the  Greeks  by  giving  up  Crete.  The 
threat  of  a  war  in  the  Balkans  enabled 
them  to  surrender  Tripoli  and  make 
peace  with  Italy.  But  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  was  still  strong 
enough  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  government  if  any  concession 
was  made  to  the  demands  of  the  Balkan 
states  in  Macedonia.  They  cried  out 
for  war  and  roused  all  the  fanaticism  ni 
the  Moslem  population. 

The  European  Powers  might  have 
prevented    the    outbreak    of   war    if   thc\ 
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could  have  agreed  upon  any  form  of  in- 
tervention. No  one  of  them  desired  a 
war  in  the  Balkans.  The  summum  bo- 
num  in  their  eyes  was  the  status  quo. 
They  threatened  the  Balkan  states. 
They  cajoled  Turkey,  but  they  did  noth- 
ing". A  late  number  of  the  London 
Times  contains  an  elaborate,  explanation 
and  apology  for  their  inaction,  entitled 
"The  Limitations  of  the  Powers."  An 
extract  from  this  is  worth  quoting,  for  it 
involves  a  very  honest  confession  of  the 
weakness  of  what  is  known  as  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe : 

At  first  sight  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the 
Powers  should  delay  at  all  in  taking  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  war  which, 
all  recognize,  can,  if  it  once  breaks  out,  only 
with  difficulty  be  prevented  from  developing 
into  a  great  European  conflict.  The  tempta- 
tion to  scold  them  for  their  comparative  in- 
activity is  so  obvious  that  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  lectures,  the  objurgations,  and 
the  appeals  to  do  their  duty  which  are  now 
being  showered  on  them.  The  problem  before 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  is,  however,  not  so 
simple  as  it  looks.  The  Concert  of  Europe, 
if  we  may  use  a  phrase  which  has  seldom  cor- 
responded to  reality,  is  not  a  single  organiza- 
tion directed  by  a  single  mind,  or  even  by  a 
group  of  men  in  close  and  constant  touch  with 
one  another,  sharing  the  same  interests  and 
having  complete  confidence  in  one  another.  It 
consists  of  six  absolutely  independent  gov- 
ernments, each  possessing  special  interests  of 
its  own,  and  its  own  sympathies  and  point  of 
view.  In  some  cases  their  interests  are  widely 
divergent,  and  their  points  of  view  are  very 
far  apart ;  they  have  not  all  adsolute  confidence 
in  one  another,  and  the  contact  between  them 
is  neither  very  close  nor  very  constant.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  for  them  to  co-operate  effec- 
tively for  any  purpose,  especially  for  any  pur- 
pose involving  immediate  and  decided  action. 
Nor  is  the  action  which  they  are  now  being 
urged  to  take  without  risks  and  difficulties 
which  render  hesitation  explicable  enough. 
They  could,  if  united,  order  the  Balkan  States 
to  abandon  their  bellicose  intentions;  but  if 
the  order  were  not  accompanied  by  a  definite 
of  the  Macedonian  question  satisfactory  to  the 
undertaking  to  force  upon  Turkey  a  solution- 
allies,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  followed 
bv  revolutions  in  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia. 
No  solution  of  the  Macedonian  question 
would  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  that  did  not 
involve  the  disappearance  of  direct  Turkish 
rule  from  the  greater  part  of  European  Tur- 
key. No  Power  which  wishes  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  Turkey — and  several  of  the 
Powers  have  very  good  reasons  for  so  wishing 
— or  which,  having  numerous  Mahomedan 
subjects,  wishes  to  avoid  provoking  a  reaction 
among  them,  could,  without  grave  hesitation, 
take  the  lead  in  imposing  such  a  concession 
upon  the  Porte.      Were  the  Porte  to  concede 


that  large  degree  of  autonomy  to  the  Macedo- 
nian provinces  which  alone  would  satisfy  the 
allies,  it  would  have  to  face  the  imminent 
probability  of  another  revolution  in  Turkey. 
The  popular  passion  now  rising  against  the 
Balkan  States  would  be  turned  against  the 
Government  which  made  what  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  humiliating  concession  to  them. 
The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which 
the  Ministers  in  office  have  overthrown  but  not 
crushed,  has  proclaimed  its  intention  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  defense  of  Otto- 
man rights.  In  the  event  of  such  a  surrender 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  situation ;  and  the  results  of  the  chaos 
which  would  ensue  might  be  almost  as  incal- 
culable as  those  of  the  threatened  conflict.  We 
pray  that  the  war,  with  the  horrors  it  cannot 
fail  to  oroduce,  may  yet  be  averted ;  and  we 
dread  as  much  as  any  one  the  effects  of  the 
strain  it  may  put  upon  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  and  <  their 
friends;  but  we  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  in  which  the  Powers  find  them- 
selves, and  we  deprecate  any  hasty  criticism 
of  the  statesmen  who  are  called  upon  to  tackle 
a  well-nigh  insoluble  problem."' 

The  Powers  chiefly  interested  are 
Austria,  Russia  and  Italy.  Austria  is 
supported  by  Germany.  She  is  opposed 
to  any  change  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
which  does  not  leave  the  way  open  for 
her  to  come  down  to  Salonica  and  annex 
Macedonia  to  her  own  empire.  She  is 
consequently  opposed  to  any  enlarge- 
ment of  Montenegro,  Servia,  Bulgaria 
or  Greece.  So  long  as  Albania  and 
Macedonia  remain  Turkish  she  is  willing 
to  bide  her  time.  She  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  country  peaceful  and  better 
governed  by  the  Turks  until  her  time 
comes ;  but  she  would  rather  see  the 
whole  population  massacred  than  to  see 
the  territory  divided  among  the  neigh- 
boring Christian  states.  Her  chief  op- 
ponent in  this  matter  is  Russia.  It  is 
still  the  great  ambition  of  Russia  to  se- 
cure Constantinople.  They  are  not  talk- 
ing about  it  since  the  war  with  Japan, 
but  the  purpose  has  never  been  aban- 
doned. Austria  is  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way.  Russia  might  allow  Austria  to 
come  to  Salonica  if  she  would  consent 
to  allow  Russia  to  take  Constantinople, 
but  on  no  other  terms.  Meanwhile  Rus- 
sia feels  it  to  be  for  her  interest  to  favor 
the  extension  of  the  Balkan  states,  espe- 
cially the  three  Slavic  States.  Italy  also  is 
opposed  to  the  farther  advance  of  Aus- 
tria to  the  south.  She  has  her  own  am- 
bitions on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
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which  Austria  will  never  tolerate  if  she 
can  prevent  it. 

German  ambition  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  exploitation  and  perhaps  the  an- 
nexation of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  it  is  not 
many  years  since  an  English  statesman, 
then  a  minister,  assured  me  that  Eng- 
land would  be  glad  to  see  Germany  in 
possession  of  Asia  Minor.  If  he  were 
alive  he  might  not  be  of  this  opinion 
now.  France  and  England  have  more 
important  interests  at  stake  in  Turkey 
than  any  other  Powers,  altho  of  late 
years  Germany  has  gained  upon  them, 
and  both  France  and  England  are  now 
ruling  a  vast  Mohammedan  population 
in  Asia  and  Africa  which  is  supposed  to 
have  more  or  less  sympathy  with  Tur- 
key. Their  policy  in  Turkey  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  this  fact.  France  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  special  protector 
of  Greece  and  has  friendly  relations  with 
Bulgaria.  The  English  and  French  are 
generally  in  sympathy  with  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Macedonia,  but  the 
governments,  since  the  Crimean  War 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  They  at  least  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  ambitions  of  Austria, 
Russia  or  Italy.  England,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  went 
wrong  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and 
since  that  day  has  never  had  a  fixt  policy 
at  Constantinople.  She  has  a  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  opprest  Christian  races 
and  no  Power  has  used  stronger  lan- 
guage in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
Turks ;  but  whenever  it  has  come  to  ac- 
tion she  has  drawn  back,  generally  be- 
cause she  was  unwilling  to  act  alone. 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  in  a  public  ad- 
dress that  the  Crimean  War  was  a  mis- 
take. He  said,  "We  bet  our  money  on 
the  wrong  horse,"  but  at  Berlin  he  made 
the  same  mistake.  The  treaty  of  St. 
Stephano,  which  he  helped  to  destroy, 
was  far  more  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  England  than  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  he  helped  to  make.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  treaty  of  St.  Stephano  was 
drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  decisions  of 
the  conference  at  Constantinople,  which 
Lord  Salisbury  dominated,  and  the  re- 
jection of  which  by  the  Turks  led  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  If  England  had  ac- 
cepted that  treaty  we  should  have  been 


spared  the  Armenian  massacres  of  1894- 
96  and  the  troubles  in  Macedonia  which 
have  led  to  the  present  war.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  her  policy  will  be  in  the 
Balkan  struggle.  The  Grand  Vizier  in 
Constantinople  declared  the  other  day 
that  England  was  the  chief  friend  and 
defender  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
truth  is  that  Turkey  has  no  protectors. 
Every  Power  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
last  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  who  shall  have  the 
spoils  of  the  Empire.  As  England  and 
France  do  not  covet  any  of  these,  they 
are  in  a  limited  sense  her  best  friends. 

Something  is  said  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  probable  intervention  of  Ruma- 
nia, the  small  kingdom  on  the  lower 
Danube.  It  is  rumored  that  she  has  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Turkey  and  may 
attack  Bulgaria  in  the  rear.  Rumania 
is  a  flourishing  little  state,  more  or  less 
allied  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  her 
next  neighbor  to  the  east  is  Russia,  and 
it  is  most  improbable  that  she  will  be 
allowed  to  attack  Russia's  principal 
friend  in  the  Balkans. 

If  Europe  does  not  intervene  and  the 
war  is  prolonged,  the  chances  are  favor- 
able to  the  Turks.  The  genuine  Turk, 
of  whom  there  are  some  five  millions  in 
the  Empire,  is  first,  last  and  always  a 
soldier.  He  has  proved  his  prowess 
upon  a  thousand  battlefields  ever  since 
the  time  of  Ghenghis  Khan.  The  Otto- 
man Turks,  always  a  small  minority, 
have  ruled  the  Empire  and  defied  Europe 
for  six  hundred  years.  The  only  for- 
eign soldier  of  whom  the  Turk  is 
afraid  is  the  Montenegrin.  These 
mountaineers  have  never  been  con- 
quered. A  Turkish  soldier  once  said  to 
me,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  men,  but  these 
Montenegrins  are  devils.''  The  Turkish 
army  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years  under  the  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished German  officers  loaned  to  Turkey 
h\  the  Emperor.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  training  of  the  officers — 
and  they  have  sonic  experienced  and  dis- 
tinguished generals.  The  Bulgarian  army 
in  training  and  discipline  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  but  it  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  actual  war  and  the  Turks  will 
probably  concentrate  their  forces  against 
Bulgaria,  simply  taking  the  defensive 
against  the  other  states.      The  Bulgarians 
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will  fight  to  the  death,  but  the  Turks  will 
have  the  advantage  in  numbers  and  ma- 
terial of  war. 

The  Greek  army  is  full  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, but  it  disgraced  itself  in  the 
last  war  with  Turkey  and  is  undisci- 
plined. The  great  advantage  of  the 
Greeks  is  in  their  navy,  and  if  the  Turks 
dare  to  venture  outside  of  the  Darda- 
nelles they  will  probably  be  defeated — 
but  such  a  defeat  would  not  determine  the 
fate  of  the  army. 

The  Servians,  like  the  Montenegrins, 
have  been  fighting  the  Turks  for  centu- 
ries, often  with  success,  but  the  Servian 


army  is  not  supposed  to  be  very  well  dis- 
ciplined or  very  reliable.  It  has  suffered 
from  the  general  corruption  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  general  the  Balkan  alliance  is  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  each  state  is  fight- 
ing for  itself,  independently.  There  is 
no  central  control  to  direct  the  campaign 
as  a  whole,  while  the  Turks  have  a  com- 
mander-in-chief who  can  co-ordinate  the 
movement  of  the  armies  and  adapt  it  to 
any  exigencies  which  may  arise.  If  they 
can  crush  the  Bulgarians  they  will  be 
free  to  deal  with  the  other  states  at  their 
leisure. 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  May-Day  Journey  to  Stratford 


BY  JAMES  A.  B.  SCHERER 

President  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 


EVERY  good  American  ought  to  go 
to  Stratford  before  he  dies — and 
to  Paris  afterward,  if  he  must. 
Only  the  best  Americans  deserve  the 
luck  that  befell  McClintock  and  me  on 
our  first  visit  to  the  shrine.  On  a  Sun- 
day in  May  we  entered  Stratford — and 
what  a  wonderful  May  day  it  was !  The 
train  would  carry  us  no  farther  than  to 
Honeybourne,  as  English  railways  half 
revere  the  Sabbath  day.  The  name  was 
fragrant  with  delight  to  our  keen  nos- 
trils— this  gateway  to  the  bourne  where 
lies  "Sweet  Will."  The  tonic  of  the  air 
made  the  intervening  ten  miles  seem  as 
naught  to  youngsters  such  as  we  became 
that  morning,  when  we  stoutly  faced  the 
verdant  hills  of  Warwickshire.  It  was 
only  our  second  -day  in  England,  the  first 
having  slipped  away  at  Oxford,  and 
every  prospect  pleased  us  with  a  new  de- 
light. England,  as  all  know,  is  an  ex- 
quisite garden,  cultured  to  the  acme  of 
perfection,  without  loss  of  its  natural 
charm.  There  is  never  a  brown  house 
by  the  roadside  but  it  fits  into  the  scene 
as  tho  it  had  grown  there ;  and  the  first 
one  we  approached  not  only  lured  us 
with  its  quaintness,  but  bade  us  be  at 
home  with  swinging  outstretched  sign. 
It  is  what  they  call  "a  public,"  and  the 
chief  charm  of  a  public  is  its   privacy. 


Seated  there  in  rare  good  fellowship 
with  McClintock,  in  that  social  frankness 
and  that  delightful  mental  abandon  that 
comes  all  too  seldom  to  men  beyond  the 
age  of  thirty,  I  thought  of  Irving  in  his 
solitary  comfort  at  the  Red  Horse  Inn  of 
neighboring  Stratford,  and  his  soliloquy 
upon  His  Majesty  the  Traveler:  "The 
armchair  is  his  throne,  the  poker  his 
scepter,  and  the  little  parlor  of  some 
twelve  feet  square  his  undisputed  em- 
pire." 

We  had  come  into  our  own.  Taught 
from  childhood  that  every  man's  a  king, 
we  never  realized  our  royalty  until  we 
sat  armchaired  in  the  English  inn-parlor 
of  Mr.  John  Eva,  near  the  nestling  green 
village  of  Shakespeare's  Honeybourne. 

But  with  the  thought  and  the  mention 
of  Washington  Irving  both  of  us  leaped 
to  our  feet,  eager  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  before  we,  too,  should  sit  by  the 
"soft-flowing  Avon,"  and  tread  the 
haunted  ground  where  Shakespeare 
walked. 

As  we  were  setting  forth  once  more 
on  our  tramp,  the  hospitable  Eva  inter- 
posed. 'E  'ad  a  trap  that  we  might  use, 
for  a  consideration.  Quite  as  much  for 
his  name  and  his  haccent  as  for  his  trap's 
sake  we  bargained  with  Mr.  John  Eva, 
and    soon    went    bowling    away    toward 
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Stratford,  in  the  very  highest  trap  I  ever 
saw.  McClintock  perched  behind  like  a 
monkey;  while  I,  from  my  throne  beside 
the  Cornish  driver,  looked  down  an  in- 
definite  distance  on  the  back  of  the  sleek 
little  cob. 

We  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  round- 
ed hill  beyond  the  railway  than  the  glory 
of  Shakespeare's  England  burst  upon  us, 
in  flowers  and  bird  song  together.  Great 
golden  lamps  of  laburnum  flamed  in 
every  green  field,  and  strewn  about  were 
myriad  sparks  of  yellow  gorse.  The 
May  arose  -from  either  hedge-row,  fra- 
grant and  white  as  a  bride.  I  could 
almost  swear  that  I  heard  Perdita's 
merry  voice  exclaiming,  silver  sweet : 

— Here's  flowers  for  you ! 
Hot  lavender,  mints,   savory,   marjoram; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises   weeping ; 

Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength, — 

bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds! 

I  cannot  say  that  all  these  flowers  were 
there;  I'can  only  vow  that  I  seemed  to 
see  them  all,  and  that  I  surely  heard  the 
voice  of  the  "queen  of  curds  and  cream" 
as  she  made  her  way  thru  the  May  fields 
with  Florizel,  both  in  their  best  Sunday 
clothes. 

And  the  birds!  I  jumped  nearly  out 
of  Mr.  John  Eva's  trap,  so  that  the  pony 
shied  abominably,  at  the  first  song  of 
Browning's  wise  thrush — 

That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song 
twice  over. 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recap- 
ture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 

We  recognized  him  on  the  golden  in- 
stant, and  felt  as  if  he  must  know  all 
about  Browning,  and  were  greeting  us 
to  England  with  a  very  sweet  and  secret 
word  of  welcome,  which  he  and  we  had 
learned  from  the  poet's  soul.  And  there 
soars  Shelley's  lark,  which  Shakespeare 
had  heard  long  before  him,  singing  at 
heaven's  gate.  "The  birds  chant  mel  idy 
on  every  bush,"  a  very  tuneful  and  mul- 
titudinous choir,  as  we  bowl  thru  the 
fields  of  Shakespeare.  I  never  dreamed 
that  England  would  be  half  so  beautiful, 
or  that  birds  could  sing  in  Paradise  more 


sweetly  than  one  hears  them  in  every 
roadside  English  copse  "in  the  merry 
month  of  May." 

There  is  a  good  bit  of  sentiment  in  the 
average  American  bosom,  and  neither 
McClintock  nor  I  should  feel  ashamed 
of  what  happened  when  we  actually  rode 
down  into  Stratford.  We  had  passed 
thru  "Piping  Pebworth,"  where  I 
thought  of  the  "Farrier  Lass"  of  Amelie 
Rives,  and  where  John  Eva  religiously 
told  us  the  old  yarn  of  Shakespeare's 
drinking-bout,  which  I  do  not  like  to  be- 
lieve ;  the  laburnum  had  vied  with  the 
sun  in  lighting  us  on  our  pilgrimage,  all 
the  way,  and  the  vocal  honey  of  the  birds 
had  almost  teased  us  with  unbroken 
liquid  delight,  when  suddenly,  as  we 
ascended  a  green  oval  hill,  the  spire  of 
Shakespeare's  church  shot  u  p  ward 
toward  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  Avon 
glinted  here  and  there  among  the  trees 
like  broken  silver.  "This  were  enow ;" 
we  held  our  breath  for  the  beautiful  pain 
of  it;  but  on  that  breathless  instant,  as 
tho  England  were  outdoing  herself  in 
honor  of  Shakespeare  and  spring,  the  air 
crashed  with  the  ringing  tongues  of 
Shakespeare's  chime  of  bells,  and  it  was 
as  if  we  verily  heard  that  mighty  voice 
of  myriad  universal  tones.  Yes,  I  shiv- 
ered ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it ;  and  as  I 
looked  backward  at  old  McClintock,  that 
bronzed  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians  was 
swallowing  hard,  I  tell  you !  It  was  ex- 
actly eleven  o'clock ;  we  had  come  upon 
our  shrine  at  worship  time. 

I  remind  myself  of  a  comfortable 
word  out  of  Hazlitt :  "An  overstrained 
enthusiasm  is  more  pardonable  with  re- 
spect to  Shakespeare  than  the  want  of  it ; 
for  our  admiration  cannot  easily  surpass 
his  genius." 

On  my  second  day  in  Stratford  the 
highly  intelligent  spinster  whom  we  had 
been  fortunate  to  meet  at  the  hotel  was 
quizzing  me,  as  we  stood  at  Anne  ITath- 
away's  gate,  as  to  whether  Americans 
truly  appreciate  Shakespeare.  (The 
story  is  embellished  in  the  telling,  but  its 
essentials  are  true.)  We  had  just  come 
from  his  tomb  in  the  beautiful  church, 
where  there  is  a  distinct  American 
chapel,  furnished  thruout  by  my  coun- 
trymen, and  where  the  verger  further 
volunteered  the  information  that  the 
greal    window    jusl    behind    the    reredos 
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had  been  given  recently  by  an  English  my  favorite  hen  of  all  my  prairie  chick- 
nobleman  for  the  express  purpose  of  ens  is  named  Macduff." 
preventing  the  main  window  in  the  sane-  "Most  extraordinary!"  exclaimed  my 
tuary  from  becoming  an  American  dona-  new-found  friend,  in  the  inimitable  Brit- 
tion.  We  had  also  seen  the  great  Amer-  ish  manner  of  saying  those  two  words ; 
ican  fountain  in  the  square,  and  Mr.  "most  extraordinary !"  she  repeated — 
Carnegie's  gift  near  the  Birth  House,  so  "and  may  I  awsk  you  why?" 
that  Milady,  flushed  with  perhaps  par-  "Because  I  want  her  to  lay  on,"  I  an- 
donable  jealousy  of  the  Yankee  monop-  swered  her,  of  course.  But — would  you 
oly  of  Stratford,  proceeded  to  intimate  believe  it?  Her  expression  grew  grave 
to  me  that  our  appreciation  contains  and  perplexed ;  she  shook  her  head  very 
rather  more  of  swagger  than  sincerity.  thoughtfully ;  then  finally  replied : 

"Ah  yes!"  she  said,  very  sweetly,  "we  "Ah,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well;  but — 

quite  understand  the  immense  power  of  you   will   pardon   me? — it   seems   to   me 

American  wealth,  and  its  tendency — you  most  extraordinary,  trained  as  an  Eng- 

will  pardon  me? — to  advertise  itself,  as  lishwoman  in  the  niceties  of  our  language 

it  were,  by  the  purchase  of  Shakespeare  and   of    its   grammar,    don't   you   know, 

memorials    here    in    Stratford ;    but    can  that  you  should  bestow  a  masculine  name 

you  really  assure  me  that  your  country-  upon  a  hen?'' 

men  appreciate  the  immortal  poet  as  When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  con- 
much  in  their  homes  as  they  seem  to  do  sciousness  I  remembered  that  when 
when  they  come  over  to  England?"  Eugene     Field    visited     England,     Mrs 

This   was    just    a    little    more    than    I  Humphry  Ward  gravely  inquired  of  him 

could  peacefully  receive,  even  from  her  where  he  had  been  when  "discovered" ; 

Highly  Acidulous  Spinstership,  so  I  said  and  that,  upon  Field's  reply,  with  equal 

to  her,  very  solemnly :  gravity,  that  he  had  been  "up  a  tree," 

"Yes,  madame,  I  do  assure  you.   Why,  Mrs.  Ward  promptly  asked  him,  "What 

we  name  even  the  fowls  of  the  air  with  kind  of  a  tree?"     And  I  feel,  so  far  as 

pet  Shakespearean  nomenclature  over  in  British  humor   is  concerned,  that   I   am 

the  land  of  the  prairies.     For  example,  just  where  Field  was. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Out  of  Doors 

BY  MARTHA   R.  McCABE 

Oh,  it's  ho!  for  the  fields  today! 

For  the  sweet,  wide,  out-of-doors ! 

For  the  air,  like  wine, 

For  the  crisp  sunshine, 
And  the  asters  along  the  way. 

And  it's  ho !  for  the  quiet  wood ! 

For  the  flame  on  bush  and  tree ! 

For  the  stream,  leaf  strewn, 

For  the  rifle's  tune, 
And  the  quail  with  her  scuttling  brood. 

Oh,  it's  ho !  for  the  everywhere 
That's  out  under  Heaven's  blue ; 
For  meadow  and  stream, 
And  hillsides  a-gleam, 

And  the  autumn  that's  in  the  air. 

Emporia,  Kan. 


Competition   Versus   Monopoly    the 
Issue  of  the  Campaign 

BY  BENJAMIN  M.  ANDERSON,  JR. 

Instructor  in   Economics  in  Columbia  University. 

ONE  vital  issue  between  Governor  we  are  determined  to  do  it.  The  ques- 
Wilson  and  ex- President  Roose-  tion  here  raised  is  as  to  the  desirability 
velt  in  the  present  campaign  is  of  so  doing.  And  from  the  standpoint 
the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  of  economics,  the  central  question  in- 
competition  and  monopoly  in  the  field  of  volved  on  that  point  is  as  to  the  signifi- 
manufactures  and  mining.  Neither  of  cance  of  the  alleged  "economics  of  com- 
thern,  probably,  would  question  the  con-  bination."  Other  non-economic  ques- 
tention  that  competition  is,  and  should  tions  remain  after  that  is  settled,  it 
be,  the  rule  in  agriculture ;  neither  would  might  be  maintained  that,  even  if  the 
question  the  proposition  that  competition  trusts  should  be  somewhat  more  efficient 
cannot  be  trusted  to  regulate  railroad  than  competitive  business,  they  are  dan- 
rates,  and  that,  regulated  monopoly  is  gerous  in  a  political  democracy — a  view 
preferable  to  competition  in  such  enter-  for  which  much  might  be  said,  but  the 
prises  as  water  and  light,  telephone,  local  discussion  of  which  lies  outside  the  scope 
transportation,  etc.  The  question  hinges  of  this  paper.  The  writer,  conceding  for 
on  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  the  sake  of  the  argument  the  possibility 
competition  in  that  great  field  now  so  that  under  proper  regulation  the  iniqui- 
largely  occupied  by  our  industrial  trusts :  ties  of  monopoly  from  the  standpoints  of 
manufactures,  oil,  steel,  anthracite,  etc.  political  corruption  and  the  unfair  distri- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  maintains  that  competi-  bution  of  wealth  might  be  checked, 
tion  is  impossible  and  undesirable,  in  the  wishes  to  center  attention  upon  the  ques- 
main,  in  these  fields ;  that  we  should  ac-  tion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  trusts  as 
cept  the  fact  of  monopoly  and  make  the  producers  of  wealth.  Are  the  claims 
best  of  it,  by  regulating  the  great  com-  made  for  the  "economies  of  combina- 
binations  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  tion"  substantial  or  illusory? 
their  power  to  oppress  the  public  and  la-  A  distinction  must  first  be  made  be- 
bor,  and  to  gain  for  the  public  the  ad-  tween  the  social  viewpoint  and  the  busi- 
vantages  that  come  from  their  efficiency,  ness  viewpoint,  in  the  evaluation  of  these 
Mr.  Wilson  maintains  that  competition  alleged  economies.  The  two  viewpoints 
in  these  fields  is  possible  and  desir-  are  not  entirely  opposed,  but  the  analysis 
able;  that  we  should,  however,  so  raise  which  follows  will  show  many  points  in 
the  level  of  competition  as  to  eliminate  which  they  are.  Combination  may 
the  unfair  practices  which  have  enabled  enable  the  business  concerned  to  make 
large  firms  to  crush  out  rising  rivals ;  larger  profits,  but  it  may  do  so  simply  by 
that  if  we  make  the  field  fair,  men  will  enabling  it  to  draw  to  itself  income 
win  only  thru  efficiency,  and  that  the  which  would  under  competition  have 
public  will  gain  thru  immediately  lower  gone  to  other  elements  of  society.  The 
prices,  and  thru  that  continuous  progress  question  will  be  considered  primarily 
which  the  spur  of  competition  assures.  from  the  social  viewpoint.  Conceding. 
The  writer  waives  a  discussion  of  the  provisionally,  the  claims  of  the  trust  pro- 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  destroy-  motor's  prospectus  as  to  the  business 
ing  the  great  monopolies.  Tt  is  true  that  gains  to  come  from  combination  to  those 
much  is  written  about  "inevitable  eco-  in  the  combination,  let  us  see  how  far 
nomic  tendencies,"  and  the  helplessness  these  gains  are  really  social  gains, 
of  law  to  prevent  them.  Rut  for  the  The  terms  "economies  of  combina- 
purposes  of  this  discussion  it  will  be  as-  tion"  and  "wastes  of  competition"  are 
sumed  that  we  can  destroy  the  trusts  if  usually  correlative  terms  as  used  in  cur- 
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rent  discussions.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  economies  of  combination  are  in  no 
sense  the  same  as  the  economies  of  large 
scale  production.  The  question  at  issue 
is  not  whether  we  shall  have  business 
done  in  small  shops  or  in  big  shops,  but 
rather,  whether  we  shall  have  the  big  en- 
terprises run  in  competition  with  each 
other,  or  shall  have  them  under  one 
financial  control.  Thus,  in  the  packing 
business,  Swift  in  Chicago  has  an  enor- 
mous plant,  in  which  every  by-product  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  is  utilized  to  the 
utmost.  Armour  has  a  similar  plant  in 
Chicago.  There  are  like  plants  in 
Kansas  City,  in  Omaha,  and  other  cen- 
ters. '  The  number  of  great  packing 
plants  in  the'country  is  really  quite  large. 
Now  the  question  at  issue  between  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
as  to  whether  these  plants  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  big;  it  is  simply  as  to 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
allow  them  all  to  be  under  the  same 
financial  control.  We  must,  therefore, 
rule  out  from  the  "economies  of  com- 
bination" which  are  at  issue  all  those 
economies  which  come  simply  from  hav- 
ing large  scale  production.  Unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  large  scale  production 
does  not  reach  its  full  efficiency  till  all 
the  business  in  each  line  is  done  in  a 
single  plant,  it  is  clear  that  the  gains 
from  large  scale  production  do  not  justi- 
fy monopolistic  combination. 

What  are  the  specific  gains  that  are 
supposed  to  come  from  combination  as 
such,  from  the  elimination  of  the 
"wastes  of  competition"?  They  have 
been  set  forth  in  numerous  trust  prospec- 
tuses and  numerous  books.  A  list  of  the 
claims  of  the  trust  promotor  follows : 

i.  Power  over  prices:  power  to  raise 
prices  and  to  keep  them  steady. 

2.  Power  over  labor :  power  to  control 
unionism  and  to  prevent  strikes. 

3.  Power  over  jobbers  and  other 
middle  men :  power  to  compel  them  to 
pay  promptly:  power  to  refuse  to  allow 
their  claims  for  shortages  and  damaged 
goods,  etc. 

4.  Power  over  the  producer  of  raw 
material  (often  stated  simply  as  the 
ability  to  buy  more  cheaply  because  buy- 
ing in  larger  quantities). 

I  presume  that  little  question  will  be 
raised  but  that  virtually  all  these  advan- 
tages of  combination  are  socially  disad- 


vantages, however  much  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  profits  of  the  combine,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
plan  of  regulation  will  seek — whether 
successfully  or  not  I  shall  not  here  con- 
sider— to  curb  the  power  of  our  com- 
binations at  these  points.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  monopoly's 
power  to  keep  prices  steady  is,  in  itself, 
a  good  thing  in  part,  even  tho  it  be  one 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  have  at  the 
price  of  monopoly,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion. Concession  must  be  made,  too,  to 
the  principle  that  there  is  economy  in 
wholesale  buying  (item  4  in  the  list)  in 
so  far  as  it  comes  from  eliminating  un- 
necessary handling  of  the  goods.  Of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, the  cheaper  raw  material  has 
come  thru  the  power  of  the  combine  to 
oppress  the  tobacco  growers,  and  is 
wholly  indefensible.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  that  the  advantage  of  whole- 
sale buying  is  one  that  can  continue  in- 
definitely. It  is  one  which  makes  large 
scale  production  in  so  far  more  advan- 
tageous than  small  scale  production,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  is 
added  to  much  by  the  financial  combina- 
tion of  many  big  plants. 
To  resume  the  list : 

5.  The  big  firm  can  utilize  by- 
products, which  are  wasted  by  the  small 
producer. 

But  this  is  merely  an  argument  for 
large  scale  production.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  show,  in  the  packing 
business,  e.  g.,  that  Armour  and  Swift 
cannot  utilize  by-products  about  as  effec- 
tively when  competing  with  each  other 
as  they  can  in  financial  combination  with 
each  other.  This  is  accomplished  by 
technical  methods,  and  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  individual  plant,  rather  than 
on  the  financial  control. 

6.  There  is  a  gain  from  the  integration 
of  different  stages  in  the  same  line,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  ("Concentration  and 
Control,"  p.  10),  where  by  combining 
different  stages  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  you  are  able  to  put  the  metal  thru 
several  processes  without  allowing  it  to 
get  cold,  whereas  if  the  different  proc- 
esses were  performed  in  different  plants 
it  would  have  to  be  reheated  each  time. 

But,  pretty  obviously,  this  is  again 
merely   an   argument   for   technical   big- 
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ness  of  a  single  organization  in  a  single 
locality.  It  means  nothing  as  an  argu- 
ment for  combining  different  plants  in 
different  localities.  It  is,  iurther,  in  no 
sense  an  argument  for  the  combination 
of  competing  producers  in  the  same 
stage  of  production. 

7.  Where  you  have  several  competing 
firms,  each  will  have  a  few  patents  cov- 
ering certain  parts  of  the  process  oi 
manufacture,  while  the  others  will  have 
patents  covering  other  parts  of  the  proc- 
ess. None  will  be  able  to  use  the  best 
methods  at  all  stages  of  production,  be- 
cause of  'the  monopoly  by  others  on 
patented  processes.  If  they  combine, 
however,  then  all  plants  can  use  all  of 
the  patents. 

This  is  really  a  very  curious  argument. 
It  says,  in  effect:  "Monopoly  in  patents 
is  a  bad  thing;  let  us  remedy  it  by  get- 
ting a  monopoly  of  the  whole  business !" 
The  logical  conclusion  of  the  argument 
would  be  the  throwing  open  of  all 
patents  to  all  producers.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  original  theory  of  the 
patent  itself.  A  patent  is  useful  to  its 
owner  only  in  so  far  as  it  gives  him  a 
differential  advantage  over  rivals  who 
are  trying  to  perform  similar  services. 
It  presupposes  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tion. If  all  the  producers  in  a  given  line 
are  in  combination,  then  the  idea,  un- 
patented, would  be  just  as  useful  as  if  it 
were  patented.  The  idea  in  the  patent 
is,  of  course,  to  stimulate  invention  by 
giving  the  inventor  a  chance  at  profits 
from  which  others  are  excluded,  as  com- 
pensation to  him  for  his  risk  and  trouble 
as  inventor.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  inventors  are 
themselves  complaining  that  the  great 
monopolies  have  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  make  profits  out  of  their  patents. 
The  inventor  has  a  much  better  chance 
when  a  number  of  rivals  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  use  of  his  invention.  Fur- 
ther, the  inventors  complain,  many  of 
their  patents  are  shelved  by  the  big 
monopolies,  whereas  firms  under  the 
spur  of  competition  would  be  compelled 
to  put  them  to  immediate  use.  Conced- 
ing, however,  the  desirability  of  having 
all  the  producers  in  a  given  line  make 
use  of  all  the  patents,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  combination  among  them  is 
neccssarv.  The  plan  of  throwing  all 
patents  open  to  all  who  care  to  use  them 


upon  the  payment  of  a  royalty  (the  same 
rate  to  all  J  to  the  inventor,  would  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view  equally  well, 
and  would  leave  the  spur  of  competition 
as  a  means  of  forcing  into  immediate  use 
all  really  useful  inventions.  It  would, 
further,  assure  the  inventor  of  a  real  re- 
ward when  his  patent  is  put  into  use. 

8.  Competing  firms  have  large  adver- 
tising expenses,  which  are  counted  as 
part  of  cost  of  production,  and  raise  the 
prices  of  goods.  A  monopoly  can  dis- 
pense with  much  of  this  advertising. 
Tremendous  figures,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
are  given  in  connection  with  this  argu- 
ment, and  the  implication  of  a  tremen- 
dous social  waste  is  seemingly  taken  for 
granted.  This  phase  of  the  matter  is 
especially  stressed  by  President  Van 
Hise  on  p.  89  of  his  "Concentration  and 
Control." 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  monopolies 
need  to  advertise  less  than  competitive 
firms  do,  and  so  can  save  a  considerable 
part  of  the  expense  of  production.  Bur 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  society  at 
large  is  saved  the  sums  that  this  surface 
fact  seems  to  indicate, — even  assuming 
that  regulation  of  monopoly  could  give 
the  consumer  correspondingly  cheaper 
prices.  What  competition  takes  with  one 
hand,  it  restores  with  the  other.  The 
consumer  pays  more  for  advertised 
goods ;  well  and  good.  But  he  also  pays 
vastly  less  for  newspapers,  periodicals, 
etc.  Competition  among  publishers  in 
expanding  their  circulations  so  as  to  get 
advertising,  has  compelled  them  so  to  re- 
duce the  subscription  rates  to  their 
papers  and  periodicals  that  the  purchaser 
often  gets  them  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
The  social  cost  of  advertising  is  simply 
the  labor  of  typesetters,  the  labor  of  ad- 
vertising writers,  the  paper  and  ink  used 
in  printing  advertisements,  etc. — a  vast- 
ly smaller  cost  than  the  amounts  paid  for 
advertising  would  indicate.  And  the 
educational  gain  that  comes  from  such  a 
wealth  of  cheap  reading  matter — making 
all  concessions  that  any  one  demands  as 
to  the  cheap  quality  of  much  of  the  read 
ing  matter! — is  simply  incalculable.  Be- 
sides, the  advertising  itself  is  not  by  any 
means  social  loss.  It.  ton,  has  educa- 
tional value.  Tt  stimulates  wants — and 
wants  are  the  steam  that  keeps  social 
progress   going.      Tt    i^    as    much    in    the 
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multiplicity  and  insistence  of  his  wants 
as  in  anything  else  that  civilized  man  is 
superior  to  the  savage. 

9.  Combination  enables  a  business  to 
discharge  numerous  traveling  salesmen, 
and  impressive  figures  have  been  offered 
to  show  how  much  is  thereby  saved. 

That  the  business  does  save  thereby  is, 
for  argument's  sake,  admitted,  and  that 
there  is  some  social  saving,  after  the 
discharged  salesmen  get  to  work  at 
something  else,  is  also  admitted.  But 
it  is  denied  that  the  saving  is  net,  by 
any  means.  For  the  traveling  salesman 
is  a  dynamic  social  agent.  He  spreads 
ideas ;  he  keeps  the  trade  up  to  stand- 
ards ;  he  aids  in  making  the  country 
socially  homogeneous ;  he  breaks  up 
provincialism  and  traditional  methods  of 
doing  business.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
many  specific  instances  where  young 
business  men  in  small  communities  have 
been  tremendously  aided  by  advice  from 
experienced  traveling  salesmen,  and 
cases  where  young  men  about  to  embark 
in  business  have,  on  the  advice  ot  ex- 
perienced elders,  spent  a  few  months 
"on  the  road"  as  a  means  of  learning 
business  methods  in  the  line  they  wished 
to  undertake  from  men  engaged  in  that 
business  in  many  communities. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  would  be 
some  social  saving  from  the  elimination 
of  salesmen.  The  considerations  raised 
on  the  other  side  are  incapable  of  pre- 
cise quantitative  measurement,  and  the 
writer  cannot  say  what  they  are  worth 
in  dollars  and  cents.  But  that  they  are 
substantial,  and  that  their  existence 
makes  necessary  a  substantial  discount 
in  the  ''economies  of  combination"  at 
this  point,  he  is  convinced. 

10.  Combinations  find  it  unnecessary  to 
offer  premiums,  and  so  save  an  item  of 
expense  often  incurred  by  competitive 
businesses. 

But,  socially  considered,  the  premium 
is  no  loss.  To  be  effective  as  a  premium, 
the  thing  offered  must  be  something  that 
the  people  want.  Whether  they  patron- 
ize firms  which  offer  premiums,  and 
charge  a  little  more  on  the  main  line  to 
make  up  for  the  fact,  or  whether  they 
patronize  firms  that  offer  no  premiums, 
in  either  case  they  pay  for  what  they 
want.  And  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  it  is  a  proper  purpose  of  monop- 
olistic  combinations   to  keep  the  people 


,from  spending  their  money  foolishly, 
even  if  it  should  be  contended  that  the 
premiums  are  often  things  that  the  peo- 
ple could  well  do  without.  Moreover, 
not  all  combinations  have  refrained  from 
offering  premiums. 

11.  Combinations  can  save  cross- 
freights,  which  under  a  competitive  sys- 
tem are  likely  to  occur.  Instead  of  a 
Chicago  firm  shipping  goods  to  New 
York  at  the  same  time  that  a  New  York 
firm  in  the  same  line  is  shipping  the 
same  goods  to  Chicago,  under  combina- 
tion the  New  York  branch  of  the  com- 
bine would  supply  all  the  New  York 
trade,  and  the  Chicago  branch  all  the 
Chicago  trade,  and  large  freight  bills 
would  be  eliminated. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  cross  shipments  have 
taken  place  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem. The  presumption  is,  of  course,  that 
if  the  New  York  firm  really  has  goods 
just  as  good  and  cheap  as  the  Chicago 
firm,  it  could,  with  the  freight  item  in  its 
favor,  undersell  the  Chicago  firm  in  the 
local  market,  and  prevent  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  the  argument  that 
follows  applies  whether  the  amount  of 
cross-freight  is  large  or  small :  the  sav- 
ing on  this  point  may  be  big  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
bination ;  socially  considered,  it  is  subject 
to  a  big  discount.  Because  the  railroad 
business  is  a  business  subject  to  the  law 
of  "diminishing  costs."  Given  the  ex- 
pensive roadbed,  given  the  terminals, 
given  the  train  crews  and  rolling  stock, 
given  the  office  organization,  there  is  a 
huge  expense,  a  fixt  expense,  whether 
the  transportation  business  done  is  large 
or  small.  A  train  may  run  full  almost 
as  cheaply  as  empty.  A  track  may  be 
used  twenty  times  a  day  almost  as  cheap- 
ly as  once  a  day.  Extra  business  does 
increase  the  expenses,  the  variable  ex- 
penses, but  it  does  not  increase  that 
tremendous  item  in  the  railroad's  book- 
keeping, the  fixt  expenses.  If  the  traffic 
is  large,  the  railroad  may  spread  these 
fixt  expenses  over  many  items,  and  so 
make  moderate  rates  to  all ;  if  the  busi- 
ness is  lessened,  the  fixt  expenses  must 
be  met  by  a  smaller  number  of  items,  and 
the  rates  on  all  freight  correspondingly 
increased.  Assuming  that  governmental 
regulation  of  rates  keeps  rates  down  to 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  railroad's  in- 
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vestment,  then  increasing  traffic  means 
lower  general  rates.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
true  that  the  social  saving  from  the 
elimination  of  cross-freights  is  anything 
like  as  great  as  the  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  the  members  of  the  combine, 
even  assuming  that  regulation  of  their 
prices  by  the  government  commission 
made  them  give  the  saving  to  the  people. 
The  net  saving  is  only  the  variable  ex- 
penses of  the  transportation  concerned. 

12.  Combination  enlarges  the  field  of 
operations  for  men  of  great  ability,  and 
prevents  their  wasting  their  energies  as 
managers  of  single  plants  where  the  full 
use  of  their  powers  is  impossible. 

This  is  an  argument  doubtless  very 
pleasing  to  the  vanity  of  "captains  of  in- 
dustry." But  it  is  very  questionable 
indeed  if  it  be  more  than  an  argument 
for  large  scale  industry.  There  may  be 
men  whose  abilities  are  so  great  that  only 
monopoly  can  fully  utilize  them,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  men  whose 
ambitions  are  so  great  that  nothing  short 
of  monopoly  can  satisfy  them.  Theory 
cannot  answer  the  question.  An  appeal 
to  the  facts  of  American  industrial  his- 
tory might.  But  from  the  angle  of 
theory  it  might  be  suggested  that  men 
will  be  more  apt  to  use  their  ability  to 
the  utmost  if  spurred  thereto  by  the  com- 
petition of  men  of  similar  ability  in  in- 
dependent enterprises.  The  writer  has 
no  first-hand  data  which  would  justify 
him  in  answering  the  question  he  pro- 
poses, but  he  raises  the  question  if  the 
men  who  were  with  Mr.  Carnegie  before 
the  organization  of  the  Steel  Trust  and 
who  have  since  taken  important  positions 
wifrh  the  Steel  Trust  have  manifested 
greater  productive  efficiency  in  the  big- 
ger company  than  they  did  in  the 
former? 

13.  The  combination  need  make  no 
extensions  of  credit,  and  so  gets  along 
with  less  capital  than  the  separate  firms 
require,  thus  saving  interest. 

True,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  job- 
bers and  retailers  must  then  use  more 
capital,  paying  interest  for  it  at  higher 
rates  than  the  manufacturer  pays,  so 
that  an  even  larger  interest  charge  enters 
into  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays, 
and  there  is  no  social  saving  of  capital. 

Tn  general  conclusion  on  this  point  it 
may  be  said  that  many  of  the  gains  to 
the  combination  arc  clearly  socially  dis- 


advantageous, representing  merely  sub- 
tractions from  tiie  incomes  of  other 
elements  of  society  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  monopoly's  gain;  that  many 
others,  in  so  far  as  legitimate,  come  not 
from  combination  as  such,  but  merely 
from  large  scale  production  in  the  single 
plant;  that  of  those  gains  which  come 
directly  from  combination,  thru  the  eli- 
mination of  "competitive  wastes,"  vir- 
tually all  are  subject  to  great  discount 
before  they  can  be  reckoned  as  social 
gains,  and  many  are  socially  illusory. 

Further,  as  against  these  and  all  simi- 
lar arguments,  are  to  be  put  the  familiar 
doctrines  of  the  classical  economics  as  to 
the  stimulating  effect  of  competition,  the 
great  dynamic  agent,  which  both  in  the 
biological  and  in  the  social-economic 
world  has  been  the  mainspring  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  fact  that,  other  things 
equal,  size  is  a  handicap,  leading  to  un- 
wieldiness  and  red  tape.  "Cut-throat 
competition"  has  been  much  complained 
of,  and  it  is  held  that  cut-throat  and  un- 
fair competition  are  inevitable  unless  you 
stop  competition  entirely.  But  competi- 
tion means  different  things  in  different 
ages.  Primitive  man  competes  with  a 
club;  Since  his  day,  society  has  been 
continually  raising  the  moral  and  legal 
"level  of  competition,"  so  that  it  is"  a 
vastly  different  thing.  Physicians  com- 
pete— but  not  as  Standard  Oil  competes ! 
It  is  the  business  of  organized  society  to 
lay  down  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
in  competition,  and  hold  competitors  to 
them.  Further,  cut-throat  competition 
occurs  when  competitors  aim  at  monop- 
oly: If  competitors  were  sure  that 
society  would  not  tolerate  monopolv  if 
they  should  secure  it,  the  main  incentive 
to  ruinous  competition  would  be  gone. 

In  the  argument  that  has  preceded,  I 
have  provisionally  conceded  that  the 
claims  of  the  trust  promoter  as  to  the 
business  gains  of  combination  are  valid. 
But  this  concession  need  not  be  made. 
It  is  certainly  undemonstrated  that  any 
combination  has  been  successful  because 
of  these  economies  alone.  The  success- 
ful trusts  have  been  successful  primarily 
tfim  monopoly  which  they  have  secured 
by  means  other  than  the  economies  of 
combination,  and  there  are  numerous 
wrecks  in  the  history  of  trusts  in  cas 
where  thru  failure  to  get  monopolv  the 
big  combine  found  itself  unable  to' hold 
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its  own  with  less  clumsy  competitors,  power  can  be  destroyed  and  that  they 
Professor  E.  S.  Meade,  of  the  Uni-  can  be  made  no  longer  a  menace  to 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  easily  one  of  the  democracy,  conceding  that  the  claims 
best  informed  men  in  the  country  as  to  made  for  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  business  aspects  of  corporations,  business  profits  are  valid,  it  still  remains 
maintains  vigorously,  in  the  April,  19 12,  true  that  the  social  benefits  supposed  to 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  flow  from  them  are  largely  illusory,  and 
Economy,  that,  from  the  angle  of  busi-  much  more  than  offset,  in  the  writer's 
ness  profits  itself,  the  trusts  have  not  view,  by  the  loss  of  the  industrial  prog- 
made  good,  and  similar  views  have  come  ress  which  competition  assures.  And  it 
from  other  quarters.  need  not  be  added  that  the  concessions 
Our  conclusion  is,  then,  distinctly  ad-  listed,  made  for  the  purpose  of  narrow- 
verse  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy.  Con-  ing  the  scope  of  the  argument,  are 
ceding  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  wholly  unproved  assumptions,  the  proba- 
trusts  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  take  away  bility  of  which  is  so  doubtful  that  to  rely 
their  power  of  oppression,  of  consumer,  on  them  as  a  basis  of  practical  action 
of  laborer,  and  of  producer  of  raw  ma-  would  be  a  wild  leap  in  the  dark, 
terial,     conceding     that     their     political  new  York  City. 

The  Gray  Sisters 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

What  is  that  which  walks  by  night 

In  flying  tatters  of  leaves  and  weeds, 

When  the  clouds  rush  by  like  demon  steeds, 

And  the  moon  is  a  jack-o'-lantern  light 

Low  in  the  pool's  dark  reeds? — 

What  is  that,  like  a  soul  who  sinned? — 

Is  it  a  witch?  or  the  Autumn  wind? 

What  is  that  which  sits  and  glowers 

Under  the  trees  by  the  forest  pool? 

With  a  cloak  of  moss  whence  the  raindrops  drool, 

Chilling  the  air  with  a  sense  of  showers 

And  touch  of  the  cold  toadstool: 

What  is  that,  with  its  breath  of  gloom?— 

Is  it  a  witch?  or  the  Fall  perfume? 

What  is  that  in  a  mantle  of  gray, 

Writh  rags  like  water  that  wreathe  and  wind? 

That  gropes  the  forest,  as  if  to  find 

A  path  long  lost,  on  its  midnight  way, 

Shadowy,  old  and  blind : 

What  is  that,  so  white  and  whist? — 

Is  it  a  witch?  or  the  Autumn  mist? 

You  may  have  met  them  ;  you  may  have  heard ;     . 

As  I  heard  them ;  as  I  have  met ; 

The  three  gray  sisters  of  wind  and  wet, 

Each  with  a  spell,  or  a  cryptic  word, 

Working  her  magic  yet. 

The  three  gray  sisters,  the  witches  old, 

Daughters  of  Autumn,  who  haunt  the  wold. 

Louisville,   Kentucky. 
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What    Shall    We    Do    With    the 

Constitution  ? 

BY  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND 

United   States   Senator   from    Utah. 

N  the  minds  of  some  people  the  pro-  difference  from  things  that  are.  Experi- 
visions  of  the  Constitution  are  of  the  ment  is  more  highly  regarded  than  dem- 
same  casual  nature  and  as  lightly  re-  onstration.  Prediction  is  exalted  above 
garded  as  the  resolutions  they  make  with  experience.  To  advocate  old,  well- 
the  New  Year  season  of  repentance ;  but  proven  methods  is  to  be  suspected  of  ne- 
to  the  thoughtful  student  of  law  and  gov-  fariously  working  a  confidence  game  up- 
ernment  the  great  principles  of  the  Con-  on  a  virtuous  and  progressive  population, 
stitution.  as  old  as  the  struggle  for  human  We  are  told  that  the  Constitution  stands 
liberty,  are  as  nearly  eternal  as  anything  in  the  way  of  reforms  which  are  demand- 
in  this  mutable  world  can  be.  We  can-  ed  by  the  people ;  that  it  has  become  a 
not  outgrow  them  any  more  than  we  can  dead  wall  in  the  path  of  progress,  to  be 
outgrow  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  assaulted  and  overthrown  before  we  can 
enduring  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  move  on. 

Mount.  Fortunately  there  are  many,  still,  who 
The  Constitution  did  not  create  the  do  not  accept  this  view ;  who  believe  that 
Union,  but  by  perfecting  it  made  it  en-  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  liv- 
during — preserved  it  from  destruction,  ing  forces,  as  vital  now  as  when  they 
If  the  present-day  teachers  of  vague  and  were  adopted ;  that  it  is  not  a  wall  but  a 
visionary  reform  would  know  the  fate  wide,  free-flowing  stream  within  whose 
which  will  overtake  the  Republic  if  the  ample  banks  every  needed  reform  may 
Constitution  shall  lose  its  binding  force  be  launched  and  carried ;  who  believe  that 
they  have  but  to  read  the  history  of  our  the  newly  developed  tendency  in  the  di- 
country  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera-  rection  of  breaking  down  the  organic 
tion  and  see  it  repeated  and  intensified  consciousness  of  the  people  is  the  over- 
in  the  proportion  that  our  population  has  shadowing  and  sinister  menace  to  the 
increased,  our  territory  extended,  and  our  American  social  structure  today, 
problems  become  more  numerous  and  in-  If  this  tendency  shall  go  forward,  in- 
tricate. The  patriotic,  intelligent,  justice-  creasingly,  disaster  must  inevitably  re- 
loving  people  of  our  land  after  all  con-  suit,  for  an  aggregation  of  individuals 
stitute  but  the  body  of  the  Union.  Its  can  no  more  escape  the  consequences 
soul  is  the  Constitution.  which  follow  a  violated  law  of  their  be- 
But  it  is  becoming  unfashionable  to  ing  than  can  a  single  individual.  In  both 
speak  well  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  cases  the  penalty  for  excising  the  vital 
abroad  in  the  land  a  new  political  propa-  organs  is  death  and  dissolution.  In  the 
ganda  whose  teachings  suggest  that  the  political  body  the  vital  organs  are  the 
written  Constitution  is  binding  only  upon  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
the  minority  and  that  its  meaning  may  departments.  The  functions  of  govern- 
be  ascertained  more  accurately  by  in-  ment  committed  to  these  organic  institu- 
specting  the  casual  contents  of  the  ballot  tions  can  no  more  be  carried  on  by  so- 
box  than  by  invoking  the  trained  and  de-  ciety,  en  masse,  than  the  functions  of  the 
liberate  judgment  of  the  Bench.  The  human  body  can  be  discharged  without 
lessons  of  history  are  being  consigned  to  its  organs. 

the  limbo  of  ancient  and  discredited  su-  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 

perstitions.     The  past  is  useful   only  in  deeply  learned  in  the  science  and  history 

teaching    us    what    to    avoid.     Doctrines  of  government.     They  knew  the  dangers 

and  laws  are  right  only  in  proportion  as  to  be  guarded  against  if  government  by 

they  are  novel.     The  desirability  of  the  the  people  was  to  be  just  and  enduring, 

thing  proposed  is  measured  only  by  its  They  knew  that  pure  democracy   was  a 
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beautiful  but  barren  and  deceptive  ideal-  sidered,  impractical  theories.  If  the  vast 
ity  which  had  never  survived  and  in  the  majority  of  mankind  had  not  earnestly 
nature  of  things  could  never  survive  the  desired  that  their  dealings  with  one  an- 
test  of  practical  experience,  since  it  con-  other  should  be  characterized  by  the  prin- 
stitutes  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  com-  ciples  of  justice,  organized  society  would 
plex  functions  of  social  organism  with-  never  have  emerged  from  savagery, 
out  the  necessary  and  appropriate  organs,  much  less  have  gone  steadily  onward  to 
They  realized  that  for  even  the  three  higher  and  higher  levels  of  development, 
million  people  of  their  day  to  undertake  advancing  quite  as  much  by  the  sturdy 
by  direct  action  the  making  of  laws,  the  retention  of  the  old  truths  as  by  the  dis- 
interpreting  of  laws,  the  executing  of  covery  and  application  of  new  ones, 
laws  would  only  be  substituting  for  the  We  learn  to  distinguish  what  is  wise 
orderly,  despotic  rule  of  the  king  the  and  right  from  what  is  wrong  and  fool- 
spasmodic  and  often  no  less  despotic  rule  ish  by  experience  which  compels  our  as- 
of  the  fluctuating  majority.  sent  rather  than  by  precept  which  only 

The  voice  of  the  people  may  be  the  advises  our  understanding;  molding  by 
voice  of  God,  but  neither  God  nor  the  evolutionary  rather  than  by  revolutionary 
people  at  all  times  speaks  thru  the  excited  methods  the  fundamental  principles  of 
will  of  the  majority.  The  problem  which  law  and  government  into  appropriate 
faced  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  form.  But  the  last  decade  of  our  history 
to  devise  a  means  of  securing  the  sober  has  witnessed  the  advent  of  certain  amia- 
and  deliberate  will  of  the  people ;  not  the  ble  but  restless  gentlemen  who  have  em- 
mechanical  and  helpless  register  of  the  ployed  their  talents  in  an  effort  to  per- 
passing  whims  and  caprices  and  fleeting  suade  themselves  that  the  Constitution 
emotions  of  the  constantly  changing  nu-  stands  in  the  way  of  social  and  moral 
merical  majority.  So  they  established  a  advancement.  They  have  made  slight  in- 
representative  republic — a  self-limited  quiry  as  to  their  probable  destination,  but 
democracy.  They  provided  for  three  sep-  they  are  anxious  to  be  on  the  way  and 
arate  departments,  conferring  upon  each  are  impatient  at  obstacles  which  they 
its  distinctive  powers,  denying  to  each  fancy  the  discredited  document  presents 
any  authority  to  invade  the  domain  of  to  an  immediate  start.  They  do  not  seem 
the  others.  to   realize   that   while   progress   involves 

So  delicate  and  yet  so  strong  was  the  change,    change   does   not  always  mean 

adjustment  that  the  average  citizen,  ex-  progress. 

cept  in  periods  of  stress,  has  been  scarce-  There  stands  in  Paris  a  stately  and  im- 
ly  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  gov-  posing  structure  called  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
ernmental  agencies.  Until  recently  it  has  umph.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
never  occurred  to  him  that  direct  partici-  the  descent  from  the  summit  may  be 
pation  on  his  part  in  the  framing  of  laws,  made,  namely,  going  laboriously  down 
the  recall  of  judges,  the  revision  of  ju-  the  stairway  or  utilizing  the  force  of 
dicial  decisions  was  a  fundamental  or  gravitation  by  jumping  from  the  parapet, 
valuable  right  of  which  he  was  being  un-  A  few  years  ago  several  gentlemen  were 
justly  deprived.  He  has  lived  in  peace,  standing  on  the  top  of  that  famous  mon- 
secure  in  his  possessions,  only  subject  to  ument.  All  but  one  of  them  being  corn- 
such  restraints  as  would  enable  others  to  monplace  people  descended  in  the  old- 
do  the  same.  But  all  at  once  the  call  has  fashioned,  orthodox  way.  That  one,  a 
gone  forth  for  the  people  to  take  pos-  gentleman '  of  advanced  views  who  had 
session  of  the  machinery  of  government  charmed  the  others  by  the  brilliancy  of 
and  by  their  direct  action  perform  the  his  conversation  and  the  boldness  and 
difficult  and  complicated  functions  of  originality  of  his  speculations,  took  the 
making,  construing,  and  executing  laws,  other  route,  with  the  result  that  the  fol- 

We  may  not  question  the  good  faith  of  lowing  afternoon  he  was  buried  in  the 

the  people   themselves   in   seeking   these  cemetery  attached  to  the  lunatic  asylum 

radical  changes,  but  we  may  doubt  their  from  which  he  had  escaped.     The  lesson 

wisdom  in  having  lent  too  ready  ear  to  of    the     incident     I     commend     to     the 

the  professional  demagog  whose  strident  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  impatient 

voice  has  filled  the  land  with  his  ill-con-  reformers  of  these  days.     The  constitu- 
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tional   stairway   may   be  slow  and  tire-  more  sacred  than  the  desires  of  all  the 

some,  but  it  at  least  assures  safe  arrival.  world  beside.     The  law  and  the  evidence 

The  chief  value  of  the  written  consti-  constitute  the  only  compelling  voice  to 
tution  is  that  it  operates  to  prevent  ill-  which  he  must  listen.  The  scales  of  Jus- 
considered  and  impulsive  action.  It  tice  and  not  the  ballot  box  is  the  insignia 
rarely   presents   an   obstruction    to    real  of  his  office. 

progress,  and  in  that  rare  instance  it  will  The  Constitution  can  be  amended 
be  far  better  to  reach  the  desired  result  against  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  by  the 
by  the  slow  process  of  amendment  rather  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
than  by  the  drastic  and  dangerous  ex-  States,  but  it  cannot  be — and  it  ought  not 
pedient  of  constitutional  violation.  It  is  to  be — construed  by  a  majority  of  the 
urged  that  the  Constitution  was  made  for  people,  however  preponderating,  so  as  to 
a  past  generation,  whose  problems  were  bind  the  minority,  however  small.  Such 
wholly  different  from  those  which  we  are  binding  construction  is  the  question  aris- 
called  upon  to  solve;  that  its  provisions  ing  in  justiciable  form  for  tne  court,  the 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  duly  established  official  arbiter  for  that 
.present  day  problems  in  accordance  with  purpose.  In  that  fact  lies  the  safety  of 
enlightened  modern  sentiment ;  that  the  every  State  and  of  every  individual.  To 
will  of  the  people  is  progressive  but  ju-  suggest  that  the  court  must  construe  the 
dicial  interpretation  is  reactionary.  Uto-  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  pop- 
pian  plans  of  reform  are  conceived  which,  ular  will,  or  that  judicial  decisions  should 
because  they  cannot  be  put  into  instant  be  subject  to  be  overruled  by  popular 
operation,  engender  a  spirit  of  almost  in-  opinion,  however  exprest,  is  simply  to 
tolerant  impatience,  and  the  search  for  a  advocate  a  method  by  which  the  rights  of 
short  cut  to  the  desired  end  is  strenuous  the  minority  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
and  persistent.  It  is  proposed  to  make  will  of  those  who  for  the  time  being  pre- 
judges more  responsive  to  the  popular  dominate  in  numbers, 
opinion  by  hanging  above  their  heads  the  Abuse  of  sovereign  power  is  an  ever- 
threat  of  the  recall.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  present  danger  under  any  form  of  gov- 
suggested  as  another  expedient  the  recall  ernment.  If  the  sovereign  power  be 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  other  contriv-  vested  in  a  king  every  one  realizes  the 
ances  are  from  time  to  time  advocated  vital  necessity  of  guarding  against  its. 
whereby  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  abuse.  The  sovereign  power,  with  us,  is 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  may  be  en-  the  people  themselves.  The  people  as  a 
forced  upon  the  courts,  both  State  and  whole  desire  to  do  no  wrong,  but  the  will 
Federal.  Quite  recently  a  Senator  some-  of  the  people  as  exprest  thru  the  decrees 
what  petulantly  demanded  to  know  why  of  constantly  changing  majorities  may  be 
judges  should  not  be  responsive  to  the  unwise  and  sometimes  unjust ;  and  that 
wishes  of  their  constituents.  this  danger   may  be  minimized   without 

This  demand  that  courts  shall  abdicate  preventing  the  effective  operation  of  the 
the  duty  of  determining  what  is  the  exist-  deliberate  will  of  the  people,  certain  fail- 
ing rule  of  law  and  automatically  accept  damental  principles  were  formally  enuni- 
the  impressions  of  the  multitude  proceeds  crated  which  the  people  agreed  in  ad- 
upon  a  complete  misconception  of  the  ju-  vance  should  be  beyond  their  own  power 
dicial  office.  Perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  to  alter  except  in  a  way  specifically  nomi- 
why  a  judge  should  not  follow  the  wishes  nated  in  the  compact  which  they  made, 
of  his  constituents  is  that  he  has  no  con-  There  is  no  other  way  by  which,  in  a 
stituents.  The  judge  is  not  the  record-  democracy,  the  weak  can  he  safeguarded 
ing  agent  of  a  constituency.  He  is  an  against  the  abuse  of  the  sovereign  power 
authoritative  umpire  between  two  con-  by  the  strong,  or  the  few  protected 
tending  parties,  lie  administers  not  the  against  the  aggressions  of  the  many. 
edicts  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  but  the  1 1"  these  cardinal  principle-  were  not 
laws  and  statutes  of  all.  Tt  is  incnm-  first  of  all  fixed  and  determined  and 
bent  upon  him  to  enforce  the  rights  of  thereafter  faithfully  adhered  to;  if  in  the 
the  few  against  the  many.  He  is  not  last  analysis  the  most  despised  and  un- 
concerned with  anybody's  wishes.  He  popular  individual  might  not  have  his 
must  regard  the  rights  of  one  man  as  case    determined    by    the    independent 
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judgment  of  the  court,  uninfluenced  by 
'any  consideration  other  than  the  learn- 
ing and  the  conscience  of  the  judge, 
standing  with  naked  soul  before  God, 
this  government,  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  would  not  be  an  immutable  gov- 
ernment of  law,  but  a  fickle  and  incon- 
stant government  of  the  changing  wishes 
of  men. 

So  long  as  human  judgment  is  fallible 
judges  will  be  fallible.  Judges  have 
erred  in  the  past  and  will  err  in  the 
future.  But  to  overturn  their  decisions 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  at  the  polls  would 
be  to  put  the  most  ignorant  voter,  in  a 
purely  intellectual  problem,  on  a  par 
with  the  wisest  and  the  best  informed, 
since  at  the  ballot  box  men  are  counted, 
not  measured.  There  can  be  no  greater 
delusion  than  to  suppose  that  by  putting 
a  ballot  into  the  hands  of  a  voter  you 
thereby  put  wisdom  into  his  head,  or  that 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  can  reach 
accurate  conclusions  by  intellectual  proc- 
esses differing  essentially  from  those  em- 
ployed by  the  single  individual. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  the  United  States  they  have 
always  done  so  and  they  do  so  now.  The 
question  is  not  at  all  whether  the  people 
shall  govern,  but  by  what  method  they 
can  govern  best — by  direct  action  or  by 
the  governmental  agencies  which  they 
have  created.  All  history  demonstrates 
that  where  the  power  to  make  laws,  to 
interpret  and  to  execute  them  is  vested 
in  the  same  individual  or  body,  despotism 
invariably  results.  The  great  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  avoid  this  danger, 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  citizen  by 
the  definite  and  unchanging  law  of  the 
land,  instead  of  leaving  him  at  the  mercy 
of  the  transitory  opinions  of  a  constantly 
changing  majority.  The  judges  who  pre- 
side over  our  courts  are  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
order  to  interpret  them  justly.  We 
should  pause  long  and  think  well  before 
we  conclude  that  their  decisions,  based 
upon  ripe  and  exact  learning,  can  be 
safely  overruled  at  the  ballot  box. 


"Progress"  is  an  elusive  term  and  very 
much  abused.  To  publicly  label  a  thing 
"progressive"  is  of  itself  suggestive  of 
doubt,  for  progress  should  be  self-evi- 
dent. Progress  consists  in  securing  bet- 
ter products — not  in  smashing  old  pro- 
ducing appliances  and  setting  up  ineffi- 
cient substitutes.  To  destroy  the  govern- 
mental methods  of  modern  civilization  in 
order  to  revive  the  primitive  methods  of 
the  tribe  is  not  progress.     It  is  reaction. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  my- 
self that  ability  to  mark  a  ballot  is  evi- 
dence of  ability  to  make  laws,  or  that 
because  an  individual  possesses  the 
necessary  skill  to  insert  a  ballot  in  the 
aperture  at  the  top  of  a  box  it  follows 
that  he  is  wise  enough  to  interpret  con- 
stitutions in  their  application  to  the 
diverse  and  intricate  cases  which  from 
time  to  time  arise  among  our  people.  It 
is  not  progress  to  place  this  direct  power 
in  his  hands.  Society  advances  not  by 
trying  to  do  everything  itself,  but  by  util- 
izing the  services  of  those  best  capable 
and  qualified  to  serve  it,  and  by  replacing 
with  better  men  those  who  serve  it  ill. 
We  do  not  employ  every  man  coming 
down  the  street  if  we  have  work  requir- 
ing the  most  skilled  and  experienced  me- 
chanics. The  function  of  law  making  and 
law  construing  requires  not  only  special 
training,  but  constant  and  deliberate  con- 
centration, which  the  people  acting  as  a 
whole  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  per- 
sistent inclination  to  exert.  Instead  of 
attempting  the  impossible  task  of  direct 
government  the  people  should  employ 
their  energies  in  the  simpler  work  of 
selecting  the  right  representatives  to  per- 
form for  them  the  duties  of  the  bench 
and  the  legislature.  If  they  would  enter 
into  this  work  as  zealously  as  they  have 
followed  the  preachers  of  new  faiths 
they  would  very  quickly  discover  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  already  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  land,  and  that  what- 
ever the  people  deliberately  desire  and 
demand  they  will  obtain — obtain  thru  the 
Constitution,  not  in  violation  of  it ;  and 
that  in  so  doing  they  are  making  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  progress. 

Washington,   D.    C. 


Is  the  Cost  of  Living  Really  Increasing? 

BY   WILLIAM   FREDERICK  DIX 

Author  of  "The  Face  in  the  Girandole,"   "The  Lost  Princess." 

THE  much  discussed  increased  cost  so,   those   dollars   become   less   valuable, 

of  living  is  more  of  a  theory  than  We  sacrifice  the  quality  in  order  to  get 

an  actual  condition.     People  prat-  the  quantity.     By  their  constant  demands 

tie  about  the  steady  growth  in  prices  of  to  their  bosses,  by  trades  union  agitation, 

commodities  and  complain  of  the  present  by  strikes  and  otherwise,  workmen  have 

great    expense    of    everything    without  been,  little  by  little,  forcing  their  wages 

realizing  that,  while  the  purchasing  price  scale  upward.     They  did   not  take   into 

of  the  dollar  is  less  than  it  was  a  decade  consideration    that   their    increasing   pay 

or  so  ago,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  earning  meant  increasing  cost  of  production  of 

more    dollars.      It    isn't   that   living   has  everything  required  for  them  to  live,  but, 

gone  up,  but  that  the  value  of  gold  has  even  if  they  did,  they  would  rather  be 

gone   down.      The   housemaid   need   not  paid   more   and   pay   out   more.      If   the 

complain  that  she  has  to  pay  eight  dollars  same    general    set    of    influences    which 

for  a  hat  which  she  formerly  got  for  five  brought  about  an  increased  pay  in  one 

dollars,   because,   when   she   was   paying  trade  raised  the  cost  of  the  product  of 

five,  she  was  earning  eighteen  dollars  a  that  trade,  these  influences  also  increased 

month,  while  she  is  now  getting  twenty-  the  pay  and  the  cost  of  the  products  in 

five,  and  her  employer  need  not  complain  other  trades. 

that  he  is  paying  her  more  wages,  be-  An  economic  shifting  of  balance  such 
cause  he,  likewise,  is  doubtless  receiving  as  this  country  has  been  experiencing  is 
more  for  his  work.  Overlooking  this,  a  dangerous  one  to  the  social  body.  It 
however,  he  does  complain,  and  he  com-  arrays  the  employers  against  the  em- 
plains  likewise  of  his  high  plumbers'  and  ployees,  for  the  employers  increase  their 
carpenters'  bills,  caused  by  the  fact  that  wage  scales  only  with  great  reluctance, 
these  artisans,  who  were  formerly  get-  and  employees  must  fight  for  every  in- 
ting  two  or  three  dollars  a  day  now  re-  crease,  and  this  constant  pressure  which 
ceive  four  or  five.  And  those  same  the  latter  put  upon  the  former  class 
plumbers  and  carpenters  are  complaining  causes  restlessness,  discontent  and  some- 
because  they  have  to  pay  more  for  their  times  serious  disorder,  and  it  speaks  well 
food  and  clothes.  And  so  it  goes  around  for  the  country  that  so  much  has  been 
the  circle.  done  with  equanimity. 

Why  have  prices  gone  up?     Because  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  adapt 

the   labor   that   produces   everything   re-  ourselves  to  the  changed  conditions  with 

ceives    more    dollars.      And    we    are    all  perfect  serenity,  for  prices  rise  unevenly, 

laborers  and  are  getting  those  extra  dol-  just    as    the    remuneration    of    different 

lars,  so  why  complain?    The  purchasing  branches    of    work    increases    unevenly. 

power  of  the   dollar   has   simply  grown  One  trade  will  receive  an  advance  before 

less  because  gold  is  more  plentiful  and  another,  one  large  commercial  house  will 

consequently  it  is  a  cheaper  commodity,  arrange  an  increased  wage  scale  before 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  prices  of  its  competitor  docs,  and  that  will  cause 

everything    should    be    put    back    to    the  the  employees   in  the  other  house  to  be 

scale   of   a    decade   ago — furniture    and  seemingly    underpaid.       And     in    many 

commutation  tickets,  millinery  and  house-  establishments     salaries     will     be     raised 

building — would  we  rejoice?     Would  we  individually,  and  the  clerks  who  are  not 

stand  it  for  a  moment?     Would  the  cab-  raised    will   he   envious   of  the    fortunate 

inet  makers  and  railroad  employees  and  ones.     So,  at  various  times,  nearly  every 

silk   weavers    and    carpenters    accept    the  worker  will  feel  that  his  remuneration  is 

big  cut  in  wages  that  would  he  neces-  not   increased    in   a   way   commensurate 

sary?    Hardly.     We  all  like  to  earn  more  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  he  is  dissatis- 

dollars  than    formerly  even   if,   by  doing  fied.      Meanwhile,   directors   in   large   in- 
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dustrial   institutions,   presidents   of   rail-  has   a   steam-heated  flat   and   the   house 

ways,  public  service  companies,  banking  servants  who  demand  separate  bedrooms 

and  commercial  corporations,  in  addition  and  a  bathroom,  even  in  modest  houses, 

to  the  regular  problems  of  finance,  main-  Does  your  cook  consent  to  do  the  family 

tenance,  competition  and  so  on,  are  con-  laundering    on    Mondays  and  Tuesdays 

stantly  harassed  by  wage  problems,  labor  nowadays  ? 

agitation  and  strikes.  One    very    important   development    in 

And  the  whole  trouble  is  that  dear  old  our  national  commercial  life  which  has 
Mother  Earth,  out  of  her  generosity,  is  contributed  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
giving  us  more  and  more  gold !  And,  merchandise  and  consequent  increase  in 
instead  of  being  grateful,  her  children  their  prices,  and  one  which  I  cannot  re- 
are  discontented !  call   has   ever    been    considered    in   this 

Another  feature  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  connection,  is  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  in  connection  with  the  increased  cost  of  the  art  of  advertising  inspired  by  the 
of  living — our  wants  have  increased.  We  brilliant  work  of  the  various  large  ad- 
are  not  content  to  live  as  simply  as  we  vertising  agencies.  This  new  branch  of 
did  a  generation  ago.  If  I  remember  the  profession  of  middlemen  has  opened 
rightly  the  best  hotels  in  New  York,  the  eyes  of  manufacturers  and  the  purses 
twenty-five  years  ago,  charged  only  five  of  buyers  to  an  amazing  degree.  Corn- 
dollars  a  day  for  "room  and  board."  The  pare  the  lavish  advertisements  in  the 
elaborately  furnished  "room  and  bath/'  magazines  today,  with  their  artistic  illus- 
with  a  la  carte  restaurant  service,  were  trations  and  witty  and  terse  text,  with 
unknown.  Summer  resort  hotels  charged  the  crude,  amateurish  announcements  of 
even  less.  The  famous  old  Crawford  a  generation  ago.  The  writing  of  adver- 
House,  in  the  White  Mountains,  for  in-  tisements  today  is  a  literary  development 
stance,  charged,  I  think,  four  dollars  a  all  its  own,  and  the  brief,  pithy,  attention 
day  to  transients  and  less  by  the  week,  compelling  context  in  these  illuminating 
There  were  no  Mount  Washington  pal-  pages  has  had  a  real  effect  upon  literary 
aces  in  those  days,  nor  such  winter  resorts  style.  A  great  modern  advertising 
as  Palm  Beach.  A  generation  ago  the  agency  will  take  hold  of  a  more  or  less 
average  modest  houseowner  was  content-  moribund  industry  and  inaugurate  an 
ed  with  one  bathroom,  and  the  waitress —  aggressive  campaign,  which  will  make 
who  received  perhaps  $12  to  $16  a  month  the  house  known  from  ocean  to  ocean 
— did  not  wear  white  cap  and  black  uni-  and  usher  it  into  prosperity.  A  large 
form  and  serve  every  dish  at  his  left  percentage  must  be  charged  up  by  a 
elbow.  The  silver-plated  cruet  stand  still  manufacturing  concern  nowadays  to  the 
adorned  the  center  of  the  table,  and  cost  of  production  because  of  its  adver- 
when  dinner  was  ready  the  dinner  bell  rising,  and  the  buyer  must  necessarily 
was  rung.  The  modest  houseowner  did  pay  for  it.  In  other  words,  the  buyer 
not  dream  of  a  motor  car,  as  he  most  cer-  must  pay  for  having  the  thing  he  buys 
tainly  does  now  ;  he  did  not  belong  to  a  made  known  to  and  urged  upon  him. 
golf  club,  and  his  wife  did  not  yearn  for  Day  after  day  he  reads  these  alluring  an- 
her  daily  hint  from  Paris.  He  wore  de-  nouncements  in  street  cars,  in  circulars 
tachable  cuffs  and  manicured  his  finger  and  in  magazines  till  he  comes  to  believe 
nails  himself.  Comparatively  few  peo-  that  life  will  not  be  complete  till  he  has 
pie  went  abroad  in  those  days,  and  when  acquired  a  certain  brand  of  chewing  gum 
they  did,  compare  the  ship  they  sailed  on  or  fountain  pen  or  garter  or  shingle 
with  the  monster  floating  palace  of  to-  stain  or  motor  car.  As  the  psychologist 
day!  Hotels  did  not  have  valets  on  would  express  it,  the  constant  appeal  of 
every  floor  and  telephones  in  every  bed-  the  advertiser  sinks  into  his  inner  con- 
room,  and  a  man  with  a  hundred  thou-  sciousness,  which  will  in  time  force  his 
sand  dollars  was  considered  wealthy,  conscious  volition  to  demand  that  he 
Every  class  of  society  is  nowadays  more  purchase,  or  words  to  that  effect^ 
luxurious,  from  the  multi-millionaire,  So  the  public  pays  for  the  privilege  of 
with  town  and  country  houses,  shooting  being  thus  urged,  and  the  effect  is  that 
boxes  in  Scotland  and  a  yacht  on  the  the  catalog  of  human  wants  and  desires 
Mediterranean,  to  the    journeyman  who  for  the  material  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
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this  world  has  enormously  increased. 
And,  fortunately,  our  great  prosperity 
enables  us  cheerfully  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vices of  this  great  profession.  And  it 
undoubtedly  has  a  great  economic  value, 
worthy  of  its  remuneration  because  it 
galvanizes  into  life  many  feeble  busi- 
nesses and  makes  the  prosperous  ones 
even  more  prosperous.  Many  thousands 
of  factories  are  built,  many  furnaces 
burn,  many  offices  are  kept  busy,  and 
countless  thousands  of  workers  are  em- 
ployed and  supported  by  the  prosperous 
public  caused  by  the  energy  of  the  adver- 
tising agency.  To  drop  into  the  vernac- 
ular, the  advertisement  delivers  the 
goods  because  it  makes  the  public  come 
across. 

While  on  the  whole  the  increased  pay 
people  receive  for  their  work  fairly  well 
balances  the  increase  in  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing, there  is  one  large  and  very  honor- 
able and  useful  class  which  suffers — the 
clerical  forces  of  large  concerns.  Their 
scales  of  remuneration  have  not  in- 
creased in  twenty-five  years.  Office  boys 
who  got  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year  a  generation  ago  receive  that  same 
wage  today.  Clerks  of  almost  every 
grade,  bookkeepers,  men  and  women  em- 
ployed behind  counters,  at  desks,  trusted, 
faithful  young  workers  who  must  be 
fairly  well  educated,  neatly  dressed, 
accurate  and  honest — all  the  routine 
workers  in  banks,  insurance  offices,  finan- 
cial and  commercial  corporations  of 
every  description  are  struggling  along  at 
the  old  rates.  They  are  not  organized 
into  any  union  and  can  only  make  indi- 
vidual requests,  with  no  power  behind 
them  to  influence  their  employers,  and, 
almost  without  exception,  the  heads  of 
these  concerns,  who  are  forced  to  pay 
more  for  everything  else  in  the  operation 
of  their  business,  economize  here.  Many 
a  young  man  remains  unmarried  because 
he  cannot  support   a    family,   and   those 


who  are  married  find  their  house  rents, 
food,  clothes  and  everything  steadily  in- 
creasing with  no  corresponding  remu- 
neration for  their  faithful  work. 

This  is  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  to 
carry  the  metaphor  further,  it  pinches  the 
very  foundations  of  business — the  class 
of  workers  that  does  the  yeoman  work, 
keeping  the  wheels  of  trade  running. 
Presidents  of  large  corporations  are 
eagerly  piling  up  surplus  or  increasing 
their  dividends  to  their  stockholders, 
thereby  adding  to  the  value  of  their 
stock,  themselves  amassing  wealth  and 
enriching  those  who  share  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  concern,  and  resolutely  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  whose  comfort  and 
prosperity  depend  upon  their  generosity, 
who  have  put  their  welfare  into  their 
keeping,  giving  daily,  faithful  work,  and 
who  now  look  in  vain  for  the  largesse 
which  they  deserve. 

With  this  one  important  exception, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
who  have  no  earnings  from  work,  but 
who  live  on  the  income  of  an  invested 
estate — chiefly  widows  and  retired  busi- 
ness men,  a  class  numerically  very  small 
— the  chief  difference  between  our  life 
today  and  a  generation  ago  lies  in  the 
change  in  customs  rather  than  in  any 
great  shift  in  balance  between  cost  and 
remuneration.  European  travel,  wider 
reading,  spread  of  education  and  culture, 
have  made  our  wants  greater.  Formal- 
ity, luxury,  a  new  zest  in  sports  and  an 
emergence  from  cis- Atlantic  provincial- 
ism, have  been  the  chief  factors  in  the 
evolution,  so  it  seems  rather  absurd  to 
complain  of  the  alleged  increased  cost  of 
living,  does  it  not,  when  there  isn't  one 
of  us  who  would  go  back  to  other  times, 
other  manners,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so.  Would  you,  for  instance,  have 
dear,  well-meaning  old  Mother  Earth 
tighten  up  her  purse  strings  again? 

\'i  w  York  City. 
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The  American  Presidency 

Edward  Stan  wood's  History  of  the 
Presidency  from  T897  to  iqocj*  a  sequel 
to  an  earlier  volume,  issues  from  the 
press  just  before  the  people  make,  or  try 
to  make,  one  more  President.  The 
reader  finds  himself,  in  Chapter  1,  living 
under  William  McKinley,  with  the  ghost 
of  bimetalism  none  too  well  laid,  and  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  about  to  be  enacted — 
with  the  log-rolling  amendments  and 
disfigurements  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can tariff  legislation.  Imperialism  is 
about  to  become  the  "paramount  issue," 
the  United  States  developing  into  a 
world-power  thanks  to  a  Latin-American 
insurrection  and  the  blowing  up  of  the 
"Maine"  in  Havana  harbor. 

In  one   respect   the  situation   in    1900 
was   without  precedent   since   the   adop- 
tion of  the  convention  system      Both  the 
leading    candidates    for    the    Presidency 
were  as  good  as  nominated  months  be- 
fore the  conventions.     McKinley,  the  in- 
cumbent,   was    the    Republican    choice; 
Bryan  the  Democratic.     The  latter's  ca- 
pacity for  leadership  had  already  exprest 
itself  more  unmistakably  than    that    of 
any  earlier  defeated  candidate.      But  the 
emphasis  of  the  1900  campaign  lay  upon 
issues  quite  different  to  those  of  1896,  The 
Republican   party  shouldered   the  white 
man's  burden,  and,  tho  some  of  the  most 
earnest    anti-imperialists    were    lifelong 
Republicans,  their  protest  was  academic, 
for  few  of  them  supported  the  Democrat. 
It  was  a  year  of  many  nominations  and 
heavy    voting;    13,973,071    ballots    were 
cast,  or  more  than  four  years  before,  or 
four  years  after.     The  common  impres- 
sion that  the  aggregate  vote  given  to  the 
minor  parties  shows  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease is  not  substantiated  by  Mr.  Stan- 
wood's  figures.     The  Socialist  party  has 
increased  its  vote  largely  at  the  last  two 
elections,  but  its  vote  in  1908  was  only 
slightly  larger  than  in   1904.     The  fol- 
lowing table  is,  perhaps,  significant: 

*A  History  of  the  Presidency  from  1897  to  1909. 
By  Edward  Stanzvood.  Pp.  298.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Co.      $1.75. 
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Minor 
Year.  candidates. 

1880  318,883 

1884  325736 

1888  400,510 

1892  1,318,259 

1896  538.881 

1900  394.809 

T904  809,881 

1908  800,219 

In  1896,  the  vote  for  Bryan  and  Watson 
under  the  Populist  party  emblem  swelled 
the  total.  Four  years  earlier  General 
Weaver,  as  the  Populist  nominee,  polled 
1,040,886  votes.  In  1900,  the  increase 
of  the  Socialist  and  independent  Popu- 
list vote  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
revolt  of  radical  Democrats  against^ the 
nomination  of  Judge  Parker.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  compare  these  statistics 
with  those  which  will  become  available 
early  in  November. 

How  the  act  of  an  assassin  may  mod- 
ify the  national  record  is  suggested  in 
his  sober  manner  by  this  historian  in  his 
chapter  on  McKinley's  second  term.  The 
President  seems  to  have  cherished  proj- 
ects for  developing  our  foreign  trade, 
"and  to  reach  that  end  by  an  important 
modification  of  the  commercial  policy." 
But  his  plans  for  reciprocity  were  check- 
mated by  the  crime  at  Buffalo,  and  a 
new  President  took  office  in  1901.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  pledge  to  try  "to  continue 
absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley"  was  "absolutely  sin- 
cere," and  during  the  next  three  years 
the  new  executive  "exercised  self-re- 
pression." But  the  two  men  were  "ex- 
traordinarily different  in  training  and 
experience  as  well  as  in  temperament 
and  tastes  and  tendencies." 

No  real  issue  presented  itself  when,  in 
1904,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  again  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans,  this  time  as 
President  to  succeed  himself,  and  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats.  Imperialism  was,  as  an  is- 
sue, as  "dead"  as  the  silver  question.  A 
conservative  candidate  nominated  by  a 
party  formerly  radical  contested  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt:  regarded  as 
the    somewhat    radical    candidate    of    a 
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party  grown  unmistakably  conservative. 
No  wonder  there  was  a  falling  off  of  more 
than  460,000  in  the  popular  vote,  as  com- 
pared with  1900! 

Thruout  his  second  term  Mr.  Roosevelt 
felt  freer  than  during  his  service  as  an 
accidental  President  to  express  his  own 
personality  in  policies  and  in  perform- 
ance. Moreover,  he  had  announced 
more  than  once  that  he  would  "not 
again"  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  that  there  were  "no  strings  to  this 
statement" ;  and  thus  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  loose  from  the  traditional 
trading  of  Presidents  with  an  eye  on  the 
renomination.  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered 
upon  his  second  term  with  a  personal 
popularity  (as  distinguished  from  a  po- 
litical popularity)  "greater  than  that  of 
any  other  President,  unless  General 
Jackson."  His  sincerity  was  no  more 
questioned  than  his  strict  integrity.  The 
years  1901-TQ05  teemed  with  events  and 
discussions,  "all  owing  to  the  prodigious 
activity  of  the  President's  mind  and  to 
his  extraordinary  enCrgy."  "He  always 
had  a  long  program  of  reforms,  and 
turned  swiftly  from  one  to  another,  rep- 
resenting each  in  turn  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance." 

Besides  what  was  accomplished  in  the 
admission  of  new  States,  a  coal  strike 
arbitration,  international  affairs,  the  au- 
thorization of  a  Panama  canal,  etc.,  this 
Presidency  was  notable  for  its  develop- 
ment of  what  the  historian  calls  "  'pro- 
gressive' insurgency,"  and  the  politico- 
social-economic  unrest  which  remains 
the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
times.  Mr.  Stanwood  is  imprest,  too, 
by  the  "singular"  absence  of  the  tariff 
question  from  discussions  in  Congress : 

"Altho  the  President  was  believed  to  sym- 
pathize at  least  mildly  with  the  revisionists,  he 
was  too  earnest  in  securing  the  social  reforms 
which  he  advocated  to  favor  the  taking  up  of 
the  tariff  question." 

A  valuable  feature  of  this  book  as  an 
historical  record  will  be  found  in  its  in- 
clusion of  the  party  platforms  for  the  pe- 
riod covered — with  those  of  1912  to  boot 
— and  of  tables  of  statistics  of  popular 
and  electoral  votes,  etc. 

Mr.  Stanwood  devotes  his  concluding 
chapter  to  "The  Evolution  of  the  Presi- 
dency." Madison  feared  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  legislature,  which,  he  wrote 


"is  everywhere  extending  the  sphere  of 
its  activity,  and  drawing  all  power  into 
its  impetuous  vortex."  Today,  at  least, 
Madison  would  be  condemned  as  a  nerv- 
ous conservative ;  and  so  some  reviewers 
will  classify  Mr.  Stanwood,  who  fears 
the  encroachment  of  the  executive.  The 
powers  of  the  legislative  branch  are,  as 
he  points  out,  minutely  specified ;  so 
much  so  that  the  cry  is,  Down  with  the 
Constitution!  It  is  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  that  document  phrases  broadly 
and  in  general  terms.  Now,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Presidential  powers  has  been 
constant  in  recent  years ;  and  "it  is  the 
teaching  of  experience,"  writes  Mr. 
Stanwood,  "that  power  always  tends  to 
its  own  increase,  at  the  expense  of  a 
weaker  power."  The  British  House  of 
Commons  has  taken  centuries  to  gain  its 
supremacy  over  king  and  lords:  but  it 
has  never  let  go  an  advantage  once 
gained.  Mr.  Stanwood  cites  also  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  American  Speak- 
ership. "So  it  has  been  with  the  Presi- 
dency." Mr.  Roosevelt  having  carried 
his  conception  of  the  prerogatives  of  this 
office  to  the  highest  point,  Mr.  Taft,  his 
successor,  has  used  the  same  powers  and 
methods,  runs  the  argument.  But  Mr. 
Stanwood  says  little  or  nothing  of  Mr. 
Taft's  placing  a  great  many  more  post- 
masterships  under  the  civil  service  rules. 
"It  would  not  be  difficult,"  our  author- 
ity continues,  "to  sustain  the  proposition 
that  the  extension  of  executive  power 
and  influence  .  .  .  was  imported  into 
Washington  by  those  who  had  filled  the 
executive  chair  at  Albany,"  i.  c,  b) 
Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt. 

"The  justification  for  the  change,  if  it  is  to 
be  justified,  lies  in  the  contention  that  in  mod- 
ern times  the  executive  of  the  State  or  the 
nation  is  placed,  in  popular  estimation,  and  by 
the  popular  will,  in  the  position  of  a  leader. 
He  is  expected  to  do  things,  and  to  gel  things 
done.  .  .  .  The  party  machine  is  by  no  means 
the  perfect  machine  it  is  in  most  countries  hav- 
ing a  parliamentary  government." 

To  quote  Justice  Hughes — his  words 
wore  spoken  at  Harvard  while  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York: 

"The  scope  of  administration  has  increased 

rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  not  only 
with  respect  to  tin-  multiplication  of  demands 
traditionally  associated  with  it,  hut  also  in  the 
provision  that  has  been  made  to  secure  ade- 
quate supervision  of  activities  related  to  the 
public  interest.   .   .       But  the  aggrandizement 

ot    the    executive    is    not    to    be    accounted    for 
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simply  in  this  way.  It  is  rather  that  out  of  the 
conflicts  between  competing  interests  or  dis- 
tricts the  executive  emerges  as  representative 
of  the  people  as  a  whole." 

This  has  been  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  of  Governor  Wilson  no 
less  than  that  of  Justice  Hughes  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  In  modern  politics 
the  executive  is  the  people's  man. 

By  Any  Other  Name 

Authors  are  "kittle  cattle"  if  all  re- 
ports be  true,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
saying  what  new  scheme  they  may  not 
try  out  on  the  unoffending  public. 
Anonymity  is  ancient  craft,  but  of  late 
certain  novelists,  aided  and  abetted  by 
their  publishers,  have  invented  a  new 
war  game.  It  consists  in  putting  out  a 
work  under  a  new  pen  name — but  here 
comes  the  artful  dodge — labelling  it  as 
the  work  of — a  well-known  novelist, 
who  assumes  the  name  as  an  experiment, 
etc.  When  we  come  across  this  notice 
please  let  us  be  calm.  We  must  not  let 
our  curiosity  get  the  better  of  us,  and 
if  we  are  hardened  novel  readers  who  go 
by  quality  of  work  rather  than  by  pomp 
of  names — we  don't. 

What  does  an  author  with  an  assured 
public  seek  to  gain  by  tricks  of  this  sort? 
Does  he  fear  his  vogue  is  declining  and 
seeks  to  enlist  a  new  army  of  admirers 
under  a  fresh  banner?  If  his  masque- 
rading work  fails  he  has  the  mortifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  has  been  living 
on  reputation  of  earlier  days.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds then  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  has 
done  so  on  its  own  merits  or  owes  its 
sale  to  a  semi-mysterious  advertisement. 
Be  it  noted,  however,  that  we  bear  no 
grudge  against  the  author  who  hides  be- 
hind an  honest  anonymity. 

Who  is  "John  Inglis"?  The  publish- 
ers say :  "An  author  of  considerable  note 
who  chooses  in  this  case,  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  use  an  assumed  name."  Well, 
whoever  it  is,  the  author  of  George 
Wendern  Gave  a  Party1  has  no  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  his  work.  It  is  a  good 
story,  the  craftsmanship  is  admirable, 
and  the  interest  sustained  until  the  re- 
markable denouement  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  novel.  The  scene  is  London. 
The     principal     characters — a      dreamy 

1George  Wendern  Gave  a  Party.  By  John  Inglis. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 


quixotic  man,  manager  of  a  shady  syn- 
dicate and  the  woman  he  loves,  a  charm- 
ing American  heiress  whom  her  father's 
wealth  has  destined  for  a  coronet — are 
striking  personalities.  There  is  a  minor 
love  story  told  with  many  delightful 
touches,  and  several  other  characters  are 
deftly  handled.  Decidedly  a  story  to 
read,  betraying  the  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic hand  of — No  ! — wild  horses  will 
not  drag  the  name  from  us. 

Who  is  the  fanciful  "M.  P.  Revere," 
author  of  The  Bride's  Hero,2  "by  one  of 
the  leading  writers  of  fiction,  whose 
books  have  sold  into  the  millions.  The 
author  wishes  to  make  a  test  of  popu- 
larity, and  has  chosen  to  issue  this  latest 
work  without  disclosing  identity." 

Doesn't  that  whet  your  curiosity? 
Millions !  Let  us  hurry  to  it.  We  find 
it  written  in  the  form  of  confessions  in  a 
Self-Book,  which  ''locks  up  with  a  gold- 
en key,  like  the  bangle  Jimmy  McLean 
gave  my  cousin  Marguerite,  which  got 
on  her  nerves,  and  made  her  have  hys- 
terics one  night  because  she  couldn't  get 
it  off."  (Query.  Off  her  nerves?).  It 
is  a  twittering  tale  of  girly  revelation's, 
absurdly  melodramatic,  but  saved  to  pop- 
ularity by  some  really  clever  character 
studies.  An  American  heiress  loves  an 
English  soldier  hero  with  a  marble  heart. 
Tho  his  love  is  in  the  grave  with  an 
opera  singer,  he  marries  the  diarist  in 
order  to  get  money  for  a  costly  operation 
on  his  brother,  who  has  received  grave 
injuries  while  running  away  with  the 
opera  singer,  who  was  killed  in  the  ac- 
cident. The  girl  knows  this  fact  of 
faithlessness,  the  hero  doesn't.  The  hero 
is  cold  as  ice ;  the  wife  is  wife  in  name 
alone,  loving  still,  thrilled  by  the  sight  of 
her  marble  husband  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
having  "calm  and  golden  happiness  in  the 
thought  of  mending  a  sock  for  Miles." 
Finally  there  is  an  explosion,  not  do- 
mestic, but  in  a  mine,  which  sets  the  sun- 
dered couple  out  on  a  fresh  honeymoon. 

Between  Tzvo  Thieves*  stands  apart. 
Its  author,  "Richard  Dehan,"  claims  no 
trimmings  of  "millions,"  "experiments," 
or  anything  else.  Yet  "Richard  Dehan" 
cloaks  the  identity  of  a  woman  whose 
"One' Braver  Thing"  caused   much   talk. 

2Tiie  Bride's  Hero.  By  M.  P.  Revere.  New  York: 
Frederick   A.    Stokes   Company.      $1.25. 

3Uetween  Two  Thieves.  By  Richard  Dehan.  New 
York:    Frederick   A.    Stokes   Company.      $1.40 
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We  believe  we  are  right  in  naming  her 
as  Miss  Go  Graves.  This  latest  work, 
nearly  700  pages  long,  has  all  the  faults 
and  all  the.  greatness  of  her  other.  It 
contains  same  prodigality  of  incident, 
burning  sincerity,  passionate  outbursts  of 
vituperation  and  panegyric ;  the  same  un- 
restrained energy  which  knows  no  dis- 
crimination in  its  use  of  material,  its  se- 
lection of  the  fitting  phrase.  There  is 
reckless  splattering  of  full  colored  ad- 
jectives, sentimentality,  sanctimonious 
invocation  such  as  even  Dickens  never 
employed.  We  bow  our  heads  beneath 
a  torrent  ol  words,  words,  confused  and 
amazed.  And  yet  there  is  a  passionate 
power  and  insight  which  makes  this  a 
notable  work.  Her  characters  are  stage 
characters,  heavily  emphasized :  the  noble 
sinning  and  suffering  Hector  Dunoisse, 
Henriette  de  Roux,  the  Circe  of  incredi- 
ble enchantments,  the  depraved  monster 
Napoleon  Third,  the  angelic  Ada  Mer- 
ling  (a  portrait  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale), the  rascally  army  contractor — but 
they  hold  our  attention.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  England,  France  and  Russia  be- 
fore and  during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
are  masterly  in  detail  and  documentallv 
exact. 

Majority  Rule  and  the  Judiciary.  Bv  Wil- 
liam L.  Ransom.  With  an  introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     60  cents. 

This  is  a  very  timely  and  important 
book,  for  it  presents  in  a  form  compre- 
hensible to  the  layman  as  able  an  argu- 
ment as  can  be  made  for  the  recall  of 
judicial  decisions,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  author  is  a  New  York 
lawyer,  and  makes  his  plea  in  the  legal 
manner,  citing  precedents  to  show  that 
the  right  of  the  people  to  reverse  judicial 
interpretations  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions has  been  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  founding  of  our 
Government  to  the  present,  and  that  the 
people  have  in  fact  often  overruled  the 
judiciary,  tho  necessarily  in  roundabout, 
dilatory  and  sometimes  objectionable 
ways.  Lincoln  said  of  the  Dred  Scott 
case:  "Somebody  has  got  to  reverse  that 
decision  since  it  is  made,  and  we  mean  to 
reverse  it,  and  we  mean  to  do  it  peace- 
ably." He  did  reverse  it,  but  was  not 
able  to  do  it  peaceably.  As  late  as  [890 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 


referring  to  the  Eleventh  Amendment, 
said:  'This  amendment,  expressing  the 
will  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  country,  superior  to  all  legisla- 
tures and  all  courts,  actually  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Mr. 
Ransom  quotes  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
the  effect  that  "the  people  themselves 
.  .  .  as  grantors  of  the  commission, 
can  also  declare  its  true  meaning  and 
enforce  its  observance." 

Literary  Notes 

....The  Rev.  Richard  Roberts  has  made  a 
fine  popular  restatement  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith  in  The  High  Road 
To  Christ  (Cassell;  $1).  The  enthusiasm  ot 
conviction  flashes  from  his  direct  and  spirited 
sentences. 

.  ..  .Announcement  is  made  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  that  Julius  Ccesar,  the  seventeenth  vol- 
ume in  the  New  Variorum  Edition  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  is  on  press  for  publica- 
tion early  in  1913.  The  series,  which  was  the 
life  work  of  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  is 
continued  by  his  son,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness, Jr.,  who  has  contributed  two  volumes. 

....The  Story  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hudson,  is  imported  by  Cassell  & 
Co.  (pp.  268;  $1.50).  There  are  eight  full- 
page  plates — fewer  than  the  subject  suggests. 
The  story  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  England.  The  author 
is  a  university  extension  lecturer  who  presents 
an  account  of  his  great  subject  that  will  be 
found  fairly  adequate  by  the  general  reader. 

....Mr.  J.  A.  Packer,  a  journalist  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  true  reporter  style,  gives  a  sprightly 
account  of  his  travels,  experiences  and  obser- 
vations Among  the  Heretics  in  Europe  (Cas- 
sell), especially  among  those  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion.  The  book  furnishes  many  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  the  official  tyranny  and 
petty  annoyances  to  which  missionaries  and 
native  Protestant  workers  have  almost  con- 
tinuously been  subjected  in  their  religious  ef- 
forts. 

.  ..  .The  short  story  as  a  specific  type  is  be- 
ing  nowadays  more  read,  more  written  and 
more  Studied  than  ever  before,  so  there  should 
be  a  welcome  for  the  neat  pocket  volumes  of 
Short  Story  Masterpieces  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Berg 
Esenwein,  <•)'  Lippincott's.  The  two  volumes 
first  published  by  the  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.  ($1.62),  contain  at- 
tractively written  essays  on  ten  French  writ- 
ers. Loti,  Maupassant,  Bal/ac.  etc..  followed 
by  very  brief  specimens  of  their  work. 
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....A  collection  of  first-rate  detective  sto- 
ries is  Scientific  S Prague,  by  Francis  Lynde 
(Scribner;  $1.25).  The  fight  between  rivals 
for  the  possession  of  a  railroad  furnishes  a 
thread  of  continuity  for  these  stirring  tales, 
and  the  reader  is  allowed  to  use  a  little  of  his 
own  cleverness  in  anticipating  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  unprofessional  detective, 
who  is  a  Government  chemist,  but  skilled  in 
analysis  of  men's  thoughts  and  motives  as 
well  as  of  seeds  and  soils. 

....The  musician  Massenet  must  have  been 
correcting  the  proofs  of  his  autobiography 
very  shortly  before  his  recent  death,  for  here 
are  Ales  Souvenirs,  1848-1912,  published  by 
Pierre  Lafitte  et  Cie.,  with  a  preface  by 
Xavier  Lecroux,  author  of  the  score  of  "Le 
Chemineau,"  and  other  modern  compositions. 
Massenet  confesses  that  all  thru  his  career  he 
was  haunted  by  a  doubt  whether  the  exact 
sciences  were  not  his  true  field.  Like  his 
music,  these  memoirs  are  of  an  almost  cloying 
sweetness. 

....Dr.  Rudolph  Steiner,  the  theosophic 
writer,  adds  to  his  recent  book  on  The  Gates 
of  Knowledge  (Putnams)  a  lecture  in  which 
he  discusses  the  relation  of  philosophy  and 
theosophy.  He  takes  the  philosophers  sharply 
to  task  for  not  going  "to  the  foundation  of 
things."  "They  are  blinded  and  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  their  own  theories  out  of  which 
they  are  unable  to  find  an  exit."  Of  course 
"when  once  they  extricate  themselves  from 
their  present  coil,  they  will  find  their  way  to 
theosophy."  The  poor  philosophers  have  our 
sympathy. 

.  . .  .The  Home  University  Library  has  added 
a  volume  on  Missions,  Their  Rise  and  Devel- 
opment (Holt;  50  cents),  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Creighton,  who  writes  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  more  especially  familiar  with  the  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
perspective  of  her  book,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  spirited  style,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  fuller  account  of  missionary 
progress  given  by  Dr.  Alfred  De  Witt  Mason 
in  his  Outlines  of  Missionary  History  (Doran; 
$1.50).  The  latter  volume  emphasizes  the  par- 
ticular contributions  of  great  missionary  lead- 
ers in  relation  to  the  movement  as  a  whole. 
Both  books  are  worthy  additions  to  missionary 
literature. 

....Certain  similarities  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  have  often  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion and  sometimes  to  the  assertion  of  Budd- 
histic influence  in  the  formative  period  of 
Christian  thought,  but  no  definite  relationship 
has  ever  been  satisfactorily  established.  Mr. 
Arthur    Lloyd,    M.  A.,    in    his   sketch    of    The 


Creed  of  Half  Japan  (Dutton;  $2.50),  gives 
some  very  good  evidence  for  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  connection  made  by  way  of  gnos- 
ticism which,  it  is  well  known,  influenced 
largely  the  thinking  of  the  early  Church. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt,"  he  says,  "that  the  sys- 
tem known  in  Japan  as  the  shingon,  and  introduced 
into  that  country  about  A.  D.  8o4_,  by  the  celebrated 
Kobo  Daishi,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  system  which 
is  not  Indian  in  its  origin,  but  which  has  been  foisted 
upon  Buddhism  from  some  extraneous _  quarter,  and 
that  it  is  essentially  Egyptian  and  Gnostic." 

Pebbles 

If  we  would  have  corruption  stop 
Let's  have  a  cop  to  watch  each  cop, 
And  then  a  cop  to  tag  the  cop 
We've  set  to  watch  the  other  cop. 

— Exchange. 

The  following  poem,  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Century,  aptly  illustrates  the 
complexities  of  unsimplified  spelling.  It  may 
also  serve  as  a  test  to  determine  if  one  reads 
by  eye  or  ear,  for  to  an  eye-minded  person  it 
is  quite  incomprehensible  until  read  aloud. 

APE  OWE  'EM. 

BY    DEEMS   TAYLOR. 

When  fur  stews  can  this  sill  leer  I  'm, 
Toot  rye  tomb  ache  theme  e'en  ink  Lear, 

Youth  inked  wood  Vutt  bee  weigh  sting  thyme; 
Use  eh,  "It's  imp  lean  on  scents,  shear !" 

Gnome  attar ;   Anna  lies  align ! 

Nation  mice  lender  verse  says  knot — 
Fork  rip  tick  poet  real  Ike  mine. 

How  Aaron  weal,  demesnes  allot. 

"I  have  never  said  an  insulting  word  of  an 
Orange  Irishman — ignorant,  bigoted  and  in- 
conceivably narrow-minded  tho  he  may  be !" — 
William  Redmond 

Now    comes    another    scientist,    who    seeks    to 

shock  us  with 
A    very   grave    announcement   that   old    Adam 

was  a  myth ; 
He  says  the  fig  leaf  is  a  simple  figment  of  tne 

brain  ; 
We  must  not  blame  old  Adam  when  we  go  to 

raising  Cain  : 
So,   goodby,    Adam ;    Noah,   too,   and   Jonah — 

all  are  gone — 
But,   Mister   Scientist,  please  leave  us   Eve  to 

blame  things  on. 

We  cling  to  Eve — we've  got  to  have  a  plausi- 
ble excuse 

For  every  little  tendency  to  turn  our  language 
loose, 

Or  steal  a  horse,  or  crack  a  bank,  or  gayly  to 
deceive — 

Those  things,  you  know,  originated  with  good 
mother  Eve. 

So.  shatter  Adam,  if  you  will,  but  in  our  lex- 
icon 

Be  sure  to  leave  the  name  of  Eve   for  us  to 
blame  things   on. 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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Before  the  Election 

Next  Tuesday  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try will  select  the  electors  who  will  elect 
the  next  President,  if  they  can.  We  pre- 
sume they  can,  for  the  outlook  favors  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  gamblers  have  so  decided. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Taft  was  chosen 
President  with  321  electoral  votes  against 
162  for  Mr.  Bryan  ;  but  States  that  gave 
Taft  an  overwhelming  majority  went 
Democratic  on  the  State  tickets.  Ohio 
was  Republican  by  75,000,  but  it  elected 
Harmon  for  Governor  by  25,000.  Here 
was  a  difference  of  100,000  votes.  Min- 
nesota gave  Taft  90,000  majority,  but  it 
elected  the  Democratic  Johnson  as  Gov- 
ernor by  25,000  majority.  Tn  New  York 
Taft  had  a  majority  of  200,000,  but 
Hughes's  majority  was  only  70,000.  A 
Democratic  drift  had  set  in,  which  has 
grown  stronger  since  and  has  given  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Demo- 
cratic part}-.  The  country  may  make  the 
experiment  again  of  giving  the  Govern 
ment  to  that  party,  as  it  did  under  Cleve- 
land, with  the  Wilson  tariff  to  follow, 
and  its  financial  disasters.  1 1  is  to  be 
hoped  that   success  will   not  breed   reck- 


lessness ;  Mr.  Wilson  promises  that  it  will 
not.  We  are  not  so  confident.  The 
burnt  child's  memory  does  not  wholly 
fail  in  eight  years. 

An  article  in  our  issue  this  week  ably 
discusses  a  question  which  has  become 
more  prominent  as  the  campaign  is  clos- 
ing, that  of  competition  against  monop- 
oly. Mr.  Wilson  will  allow  no  monop- 
oly whatever  in  the  great  manufacturing 
industries,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears 
to  believe  that  not  only  trusts,  but  mo- 
nopolies are  inevitable,  and  he  would 
have  them  controlled  by  a  Federal  com- 
mission. Now  a  Federal  commission  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  Taft  also  urges,  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  two.  Mr.  Taft  has  rather  insisted 
on  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  he  asks 
for  a  commission  to  be  ancillary  to  it,  as 
it  exists  or  may  be  amended  ;  while  Mr. 
Roosevelt  puts  little  or  no  emphasis  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  seems  to 
put  the  control  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
almost  or  quite  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  which  is  to  decide  whether 
the  trust  is  a  benevolent  one  or  a  selfish 
and  mischievous  one.  Mr.  Wilson  well 
says  that  this  is  a  very  large  power  to  be 
put  wholly  into  the  hands  of  an  executive 
commission ;  and  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  its  falling  into  alliance  with,  or 
becoming  subservient  to  the  trusts  them- 
selves. Better  than  either  is  the  method 
urged  by  President  Taft,  which  presses 
the  prosecution,  under  an  amended  Sher- 
man law,  of  trusts  which  violate  it,  and 
gives  the  aid  of  a  Federal  commission  to 
guard  and  ensure  its  strict  enforcement. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  final  con- 
siderations which  the  citizen  should  keep 
in  mind  when  deciding  how  to  vote  on 
election  day  are  these: 

Historically:  What  party  has  best  rep- 
resented the  liberty,  fraternity  and  equal- 
ity of  all  its  citizens  ;  and  does  it  still  rep- 
resent them  ? 

Industrially  :  What  party  is  most  likely 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  busin<  ss 
prosperity  of  the  country,  while  firmly, 
yet  prudently,  controlling  the  encroach- 
ments of  selfish  combinations  on  the  free 
dom  of  competition  ? 

[nternationally :  What  party  will  most 
assuredly  preserve  peaceable  and  honor- 
able relations  with  foreign  countries,  and 
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especially  with  our  weaker  neighbors  to 
the  south,  which  are  disturbed  by  chronic 
revolution  ? 

These  are  the  considerations  which  the 
voter  should  have  in  mind  next  Tuesday 
morning,  if  he  cares  for  his  country's 
honor,  prosperity  and  peace. 

Political  Campaign  Funds 

Nearly  all  of  the  testimony  recently 
taken  in  the  campaign  fund  inquiry  at 
Washington  relates  to  the  money  con- 
tributed in  1904  for  the  elections  of  that 
year,  and  in  191 2  to  promote  the  nomina- 
tion of  Presidential  candidates.  In  the 
facts  thus  given  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
in  the  record  of  national  and  State  legis- 
lation, there  is  evidence  of  a  continuous 
forward  movement.  Only  a  little  more 
than  four  years  ago,  the  late  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  treasurer  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  who  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  many  good  men,  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  committee's  chairman : 

"During  the  years  that  T  have  served  as 
Treasurer  of  the  committee  1  have  considered 
the  relations  between  the  committee  and'  the 
contributors  as  confidential.  I  have  persist- 
ently refused  to  make  the  accounts  public.  In 
my  opinion,  contributors  have  the  same  right 
to  object  to  publication  of  their  gifts  that  they 
have  to  cast  a  secret  ballot  at  election  time." 

But  the  American  people  now  insist 
upon  publicity  and  have  made  laws  to 
compel  it.  These  laws,  however,  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  Additional 
legislation  is  needed. 

We  shall  refer  briefly  to  parts  of  the 
testimony.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
contributions  to  the  Republican  campaign 
fund  in  1904  amounted  to  $2,280,018, 
and  that  73*^  per  cent,  of  this  sum  was 
given  by  corporations.  These  are  now 
by  law  forbidden  to  contribute.  Mr. 
Bliss  said  that  the  Republican  fund  in 
1900  was  a  little  less  than  $3,000,000; 
that  $3,450,000  was  received  in  1896,  and 
that  the  contributions  in  1892  were  $1,- 
600,000,  to  which  a  debt  of  $100,000  was 
added.  Among  the  contributors  in  1904 
were  E.  H.  Harriman,  $150,000;  J.  P. 
Morgan,  $150,000;  George  J.  Gould, 
$100,000 ;  H.  H.  Rogers,  $100,000,  and 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  $100,000.  Large 
sums  were  assigned  in  the  list  to  other 
men  who  represented  corporations  or 
who  had  acted  as  collectors.     George  W. 


Perkins  appears  to  have  given  at  least 
$160,000.  In  the  same  year  August  F. 
Belmont  gave  about  $250,000  and  Thom- 
as F.  Ryan  $450,000  to  the  Democratic 
fund.  Mr.  Ryan  has  testified  that  near- 
ly all  of  his  $450,000  was  paid  after  he 
realized  that  Judge  Parker  could  not  be 
elected.  His  aim  was  "to  save  the  honor" 
of  his  party. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Republi- 
can fund  in  1904,  or  $1,675,000,  was 
given  by  corporations  subject  to  investi- 
gation and  control — possibly  to  prosecu- 
tion— by  the  Government  or  Administra- 
tion for  which  the  contributors  sought 
another  term  of  four  years.  We  are  not 
saying  that  during  those  four  years  any 
of  the  contributors  were  improperly  fa- 
vored because  of  their  large  gifts,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  favors  shown  to 
them  could  not  fail  to  excite  sharp  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  testimony 
said  that  Henry  C.  Frick  (who  gave 
$50,000),  "a  strong  supporter  of  mine," 
had  offered  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the 
Standard  Oil  contribution,  if  this  contri- 
bution should  be  rejected  or  returned. 
This  was  in  1904.  .  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Frick  and  Judge  Gary,  representing  the 
Steel  Corporation,  called  at  the  White 
House  and  obtained  President  Roose- 
velt's approval  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by 
the  Steel  Corporation.  As  our  readers 
know,  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  attack  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  that 
action,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
many  would  say  the  steel  capitalists'  gifts 
had  determined  the  President's,  course  ; 
also  that  they  would  point  out  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  not  prosecuted 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President,  and 
that  he  restrained  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  proceeding  against  the  Har- 
vester Trust,  in  which  Mr.  Perkins  was 
deeply  interested.  If  great  combinations 
contribute  largely  to  the  successful 
party's  fund  and  afterward  appear  to  be 
favored  by  the  Government,  critics  will 
assert — unjustly,  it  may  be — that  the  fa- 
vor is  related  to  the  gift.  Corporations 
should  be,  as  they  now  are,  restrained  by 
law  from  contributing  to  a  party's  fund. 

We  do  not  think  anv  considerable  part 
of  the  campaign  funds  in  recent  years 
has  been  used  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
votes.      Expenditures  have  been  mainly 
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for  speakers,  employees'  salaries,  print- 
ing, advertising,  rent,  telegrams,  office 
supplies  and  the  like.  There  has  been 
indirect  purchase,  however,  in  the  unnec- 
essary employment  of  men  on  and  before 
election  day.  Mr.  Harriman  said  the 
$260,000  contributed  by  himself  and  a 
few  associates  "turned  50,000  votes  in 
New  York  City  alone."  Probably  he  was 
misinformed.  His  aim  was  to  magnify 
the  political  effect  of  his  action. 

The  testimony  shows  that  more  than 
$1,500,000  was  contributed  and  used,  be- 
fore the  regent  national  conventions,  to 
promote  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
our  highest  office.  In  round  numbers  the 
totals  (not  all  of  them  completed)  are  as 
follows :  Mr.  Roosevelt,  $600,000 ;  Presi- 
dent Taft,  $500,000 ;  Governor  Wilson, 
$208,000;  Governor  Harmon,  $151,000; 
Mr.  Underwood,  $52,000 ;  Speaker  Clark, 
$50,000.  More  than  $1,500,000,  and  how 
much  more  the  public  does  not  yet  know, 
was  spent  in  connection  with  the  pri- 
maries and  conventions  and  by  the  bu- 
reaus which  the  aspirants  maintained. 
With  respect  to  these  expenditures  there 
is  need  of  reform.  They  are  too  large. 
The  use  of  so  much  money  tends  to  in- 
vite corruption. 

Many  of  the  States  now  have  publicity 
laws  for  campaign  funds.  The  commit- 
tees of  both  the  great  parties  voluntarily 
subjected  themselves  to  the  New  York 
law  in  1908.  One  Federal  statute  for- 
bids corporations  to  contribute,  and  an- 
other, which  became  operative  for  the 
first  time  last  week,  requires  publicity, 
before  and  after  'election,  for  the  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures  of 
Presidential  and  Congressional  candi- 
dates. To  these  should  be  added  laws, 
State  and  national,  limiting  the  expendi- 
tures of  candidates  in  primary  elections 
and  for  conventions.  With  complete  and 
timely  publicity  there  must  be  reasonable 
restraint  to  prevent  an  extravagant,  un- 
necessary and  demoralizing  use  of  money 
in  promoting  nominations  or  carrying 
elections. 

The  Metropolis  Dishonored 

Did  you  ever  stand  still  on  the  side- 
walk of  the  city  street  to  admire  a  pla- 
toon of  the  city's  police  striding  by?  Did 
you  ever  watch  a  thousand  policemen 
march   along   Broadway    in    their   annual 


parade?  What  tall,  strong,  stalwart, 
splendid,  picked  samples  of  humanity 
they  appeared  to  you !  What  men  to  be 
proud  of,  what  brave  and  competent  de- 
fenders of  the  city's  peace,  what  protec- 
tors of  the  defenseless  citizens,  what  a 
terror  to  evildoers !  You  thought  with 
what  courage  and  skill  and  power  they 
would  quell  a  mob,  for  have  we  not  been 
told  that  they  are  "the  finest,"  and  do 
they  not  look  it? 

On  these  guardians  of  the  peace  of  our 
metropolis  there  has,  in  the  conviction 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree  of  Lieuten- 
ant Becker,  fallen  a  terrible  disgrace. 
He,  a  trusted  officer  of  New  York's 
police,  has,  after  a  full  and  careful  trial, 
been  proved  guilty  of  summoning  a  band 
of  criminals  to  murder  a  gambler  with 
whose  nefarious  and  unlawful  business 
he  had  been  in  partnership.  He,  officer 
of  the  city's  guard,  planned  the  murder, 
sent  his  trusted  companion  to  gather  a 
squad  of  ruffians  from  the  worst  gang  in 
the  city,  promise  them  protection,  and 
then  send  them  to  slay  his  victim,  and 
when  they  delayed  sped  them  to  their 
ugly  task.     It  is  incredible  and  true. 

If  this  is  true  what  can  we  not  believe 
as  to  the  venality  of  the  New  York 
police?  Here  we  have  an  officer  who  had 
enriched  himself  by  laying  tribute  on 
gamblers  and  disorderly  nouses,  fattening 
himself  on  the  shame  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  who  was  in  the  very  center  of  the 
"system"  of  which  we  guessed  so  much, 
but  could  prove  so  little ;  who  was  so 
hardened  in  the  infamy  of  his  crime  that 
he  crowned  it  with  the  murder  of  the 
poor  wretch  who  he  feared  would  betray 
him.  Is  he  a  specimen  of  the  force? 
Are  there  others  as  bad  ?  It  would  seem 
so,  for  the  term,  "the  system,"  accepted, 
acknowledged,  requires  the  combination 
of  a  multitude  of  men  of  the  force  who 
are  banded  together  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  any  required  amount  of  lying, 
and  perjury  even,  to  protect  each  other's 
graft.  Hence  it  is  that  in  this  case  the 
jury  of  unusually  intelligent  men  be- 
lieved the  oath  of  gamblers  rather  than 
that  of  policemen. 

The  question  whether  it  is  possible  in 
our  large  cities  to  suppress  gambling 
houses  and  dives  and  the  white  slave 
traffic  is  largely  one  of  the  power  to 
purify  the  police.  The  one  wa\  thai  po 
licemen    can    get    graft    is    by    protecting 
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these  illegal  resorts  and  businesses.  It 
is  the  old  question,  '  Ouis  custodiet  ipsos 
custodies?"  "Who  will  guard  the  guards  ?" 
We  must  have  policemen  to  close  up  the 
houses  of  prostitution,  as  they  are  now 
trying  to  do  in  Chicago,  and  then  organ- 
izations of  citizens  to  see  that  they  do  it, 
and  to  punish  those  policemen  who,  like 
foul  parasitic  insects,  feed  on  the  blood 
of  the  outcasts  of  society.  This  lieuten- 
ant of  police,  now  convicted  of  murder, 
committed  this  horrible  crime  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  had  enriched  himself  in 
two  years  by  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
dollars  extorted  from  the  profits  of  crime. 
He,  chosen  to  suppress  crime,  was  the 
companion  and  protector  of  criminals. 
We  must  have  a  thoro  cleaning  up  of  the 
police  of  the  city,  for  he  has  disgraced 
them  all  and  smirched  them  all,  honest 
as  we  believe  most  of  them  to  be,  while 
deeply  dishonoring  the  chief  city  of  the 
continent.  It  is  a  splendid  service  which 
Prosecutor  Whitman  has  done  in  con- 
victing this  officer  and  murderer,  but  it 
is  only  the  beginning.  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  complete  exposure  of  "the 
system,"  and  the  persistent  effort  to  re- 
move the  evil  resorts  which  have  been 
such  a  temptation  to  officers  of  the  law 
as  well  as  to  weak  minded  and  vicious 
minded  citizens.  This  physically  mag- 
nificent corps  of  our  constabulary  can  be 
made  the  city's  pride,  so  that  its  shield 
upon  the  breast  shall  become  the  badge 
of  honor  as  well  as  of  courage. 

Can  Business   Be  a  Profession? 

The  late  James  B.  Dill  remarked,  not 
long  before  his  death,  that  the  practice 
of  the  law  was  getting  to  be  a  business, 
rather  than  a  profession.  A  successful 
medical  specialist  tells  his  acquaintances 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  likewise  is 
losing,  in  a  degree,  the  professional  qual- 
ity. And  now  comes  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  who  contends  that  business  is 
becoming  a  profession  !  Like  enough  all 
three  observations  may  be  true. 

It  depends  in  part  upon  our  definitions" 
of  "business"  and  "profession."  Mr. 
Brandeis  says  that  a  profession  differs 
from  a  business  occupation  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  "business"  by  rea- 
son of  intellectual  preparation  and  in  be- 
ing pursued   so  largely   for  the  general 


good  that  financial  reward  is  not  the 
measure  of  success. 

This  definition  is  perhaps  substantial- 
ly equivalent  to  that  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  professional  circles  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  but  it  does  not  ade- 
quately express  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  highest  professional  ideal. 

Aristotle,  as  all  his  readers  know,  was 
of  opinion  that  no  gentleman  could  con- 
cern himself  with  business,  and  that  no 
business  man  could  be  a  gentleman.  The 
thought  in  the  back  of  the  philosopher's 
head  has  not  always  been  rightly  appre- 
hended, however,  by  modern  critics. 
Aristotle  was  an  aristocrat,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  not  quite  for  this  reason  that 
he  objected  to  business.  The  real  reason 
and  the  highest  conception  of  the  pro- 
fessional attitude  was  best  exprest  by 
Ruskin,  whose  test  by  which  to  discrim- 
inate a  profession  from  business  was  that 
a  profession  subordinates  gain  to  honor, 
while  business  too  often  subordinates 
honor  to  gain.  True  professional  ideal- 
ism, according  to  Ruskin,  carries  this  dis- 
tinction so  far  that  both  life  and  reputa- 
tion must  be  held  at  the  service  of  man- 
kind. The  military  career  is  rightly 
looked  upon  as  professional,  because  the 
soldier  must  expose  himself  to  death  for 
his  country.  The  physician  must  risk 
death  in  facing  the  most  deadly  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases.  The  lawyer 
must  remember  that  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  court  and  stand  ready  to  disregard 
any  attack  upon  his  motives  or  his  repu- 
tation in  the  performance  of  his  sworn 
duty. 

A  good  many  high-minded  members 
of  the  bar  and  of  the  medical  profession 
can  be  found  today  who  sadly  acknowl- 
edge their  agreement  with  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Dill  and  his  medical 
contemporary.  We  prefer  to  believe 
that  their  view  is  more  pessimistic  than 
the  facts  call  for.  Undoubtedly,  an  im- 
pressive .array  of  evidence  might  be  set 
forth  in  proof  of  a  commercializing 
tendency  in  both  law  and  medicine.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  age  has  shown  a  more 
reckless  sacrifice  of  life  and  material 
well  being  in  the  advancement  and  appli- 
cation of  medical  knowledge  than  this  in 
which  we  live. 

Is  it  further  true,  as  Mr.  Brandeis 
argues,  that  business  is  advancing  to  the 
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professional  level?  This  we  want  to  be- 
lieve as  much  as  we  want  to  disbelieve 
the  criticisms  of  the  older  professional- 
ism. Mr.  Brandeis  gives  some  strong 
reasons  for  his  faith.  That  business  is 
demanding  and  securing  intellectual 
training,  broad  knowledge  and  first  class 
mental  power  no  well-informed  person 
is  likely  to  deny.  The  present  day  atti- 
tude of  the  successful  business  man 
toward  the  university  is  a  combination 
of  respect  and  demand.  He  looks  to  the 
university  for  invaluable  assistance  in 
dealing  with  the  big  new  problems  of 
the  relations  of  business  to  legislation 
and  the  courts,  to  social  welfare  and  to 
the  labor  movement,  quite  as  naturally 
as  he  looks  to  it  for  trained  engineers, 
physicists  and  chemists.  Far  more  often 
than  a  generation  ago  the  up-to-date 
business  man  is  himself  a  college  and 
university  man. 

Mr.  Brandeis  would  not  claim,  how- 
ever, that  intellectual  equipment  alone 
puts  the  business  man  into  the  profes- 
sional rank.  It  is  because  also  the  men 
of  big  business  are  beginning  to  look  at 
their  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  citizen  and  the  servant  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  money- 
maker, that  they  may  be  admitted  to 
professional  rank.  They  are  beginning 
to  have  a  code  of  ethics  as  well  as 
ratings  in  the  credit  books.  Thousands 
of  them  are  not  only  sincerely  interested 
in  the  general  aspects  of  the  big  social 
questions,  but  are  also  endeavoring  to 
work  out  solutions  of  them  in  their  own 
factories  and  department  stores. 

Doubtless  these  men  are  still  the  ex- 
ceptions. Business  in  general  is  not  yet 
a  profession,  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Brandeis  that  it  is  being  professional- 
ized.    And  nothing  better  could  happen. 

To  Suppress  Tuberculosis 

Sunday,  October  27,  was  chosen  as 
the  day  on  which  special  attention  would 
be  given  in  the  churches  to  the  question 
of  tuberculosis,  its  cure  and,  above  all, 
its  prevention.  There  is  probably  no  dis- 
ease that  causes  so  much  suffering  to  hu- 
manity .i-  tuberculosis,  though  pneu- 
monia now  lends  it  as  "the  captain  of  the 
men  of  death"  in  mortality.  Tn  a  great 
many    rasc^    the    fatality    in    pneumonia 


has  been  predisposed  to  by  a  previous 
lessening  of  resistive  vitality  thru 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  consump- 
tion, moreover,  the  suffering  affects  not 
only  the.  victim,  but  also  the  relatives  and 
friends  and  for  a  prolonged  period. 
There  could  be  no  finer  Christian  pur- 
pose than  the  lessening  of  all  this  suffer- 
ing. The  present  crusade  against  tuber- 
culosis has  done  much  to  mitigate  the  in- 
roads of  the  affection.  In  our  large  cities 
the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  used  to 
be  nearly  one  in  six  and  always  more 
than  one  in  seven;  it  is  now  said  to  be 
only  one  in  eight  of  all  the  deaths.  To 
have  reduced  human  suffering  and  the 
mortality  of  a  single  disease  by  nearly 
one-third  is  an  achievement  to  be  proud 
of  and  is  most  promising  for  the  future 
now  that  the  campaign  of  information 
has  been  so  strenuously  taken  up.  Tu- 
berculosis is,  above  all,  the  child  of  igno- 
rance, tho  also  of  alcoholism  and  living 
in  crowded  quarters  with  insufficient 
nourishment. 

While  often  spoken  of  as  the  great 
white  plague  and  as  a  scourge  of  human- 
ity it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  disease  which,  by  the  impres- 
sion it  creates,  causes  a  forcible  reaction 
toward  healthy  living  that  of  itself  is 
very  precious  for  the  race.  The  best  pos- 
sible remedy  for  it  is  an  abundance  of 
pure  air.  It  is  literally  the  cheapest  and 
most  abundant  remedy  in  the  world  and 
can  practically  be  had  for  the  taking. 
Tuberculosis  occurs  particularly  in  those 
who  live  in  dusty,  dirty  quarters,  which 
of  themselves  predispose  individuals  to 
slothful  and  vicious  living.  It  occurs 
with  special  frequency  among  those  who 
work  in  dusty  places  and  in  certain 
trades  it  is  impossible  to  provide  death 
benefit  funds  from  the  contributions  of 
the  workmen,  because  they  die  off  so  fast 
that  the  treasury  becomes  exhausted. 
There  are  some  metal  polishing  trades  in 
which,  unless  special  precautions  are 
taken,  the  limit  of  the  workmen's  life  is 
scarcely  more  than  seven  years.  Strong, 
healthy  individuals  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  who  go  into  the  trade  are  dead  as 
the  victims  of  tuberculosis  in  an  average 
of  five  years. 

Vacuum  apparatuses  by  which  the  dust 
would  he  carried  off  before  reaching  the 
workmen    would    save   most   of   this   fa- 
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tality,  but  as  they  are  somewhat  expen- 
sive to  install,  tho  not  expensive  to  main- 
tain, for  they  can  practically  be  run  with 
the  surplus  steam  of  a  plant,  manufac- 
turers have  until  recent  years  refused  to 
install  them. 

Almost  as  a  rule  such  protection  for 
workmen  has  not  been  installed  until  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  community  or  the 
development  of  legislation  demanded  it. 
Tuberculosis  has  been,  then,  in  these 
cases,  not  a  scourge  that  came  upon  hu- 
manity from  without,  but  a  source  of  evil 
consequent  upon  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  In  many  trades  besides  the  pol- 
ishing trades,  in  the  hat  and  feather  in- 
dustries, in  certain  of  the  milling  trades, 
in  the  coal  industry,  similar  results  have 
been  noticed.  The  well  known  anthrac- 
osis  of  the  lungs,  in  which  they  become 
blackened  as  the  result  of  the  inspiration 
into  the  lungs  of  coal  dust,  has  often 
been  spoken  of  and  similar  conditions  are 
noted  where  stone  is  sawed  or  where 
grinding  of  stone  goes  on. 

All  this  constitutes  the  warning  with 
regard  to  the  disease.  To  be  free  from 
it  people  must  live  as  far  as  possible  in 
quarters  free  from  dust  and  work  in 
fresh  pure  air.  Human  nature  does  its 
best  work  only  under  such  conditions, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  tuberculosis  were 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  nature  against 
attempting  to  make  men  and  women  live 
and  work  under  any  but  reasonable  and 
favorable  conditions.  If  men  fail  to  obey 
nature's  laws  in  this  matter  then  some 
one  must  bear  the  consequences.  It  is 
well  known  how  much  of  energy  men  de- 
velop when  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  air  and  how  sluggish  they  become 
in  vitiated  atmosphere.  Nature  would 
have  only  man's  best  work  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  abhors  conditions  in  which  poor 
work  is  inevitable. 

In  a  sense,  then,  tuberculosis  is  really 
a  conservative  agency  punishing  men  for 
the  violation  of  hygienic  laws  and  tempt- 
ing as  far  as  possible  to  the  living  in  such 
conditions  as  will  make  for  the  best  and 
the  highest  effort.  Unfortunately  the 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  nature's 
laws  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just in  the  sense  that  all  suffer,  tho  not 
all  are  to  blame.  Sometimes  those  who 
are  most  guilty  in  the  matter  of  viola- 
tions of  law  escape  the  immediate  pun- 


ishment. One  thing  is  sure,  however, 
that  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  and 
the  campaign  of  information  that  have 
been  carried  on  have  made  many  people 
live  much  healthier,  and  as  a  consequence 
happier  and  on  a  higher  plane  of  produc- 
tive energy  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Humanity  has  learned 
not  to  dread  fresh  air,  even  tho  it  be 
cold,  and  to  know  that  nieht  air,  far 
from  being  harmful  in  itself,  is  the  only 
fresh  air  there  is  at  night,  and  having 
less  dust  in  it,  because  there  is  less  move- 
ment of  persons  and  vehicles,  is  absolute- 
ly fresher  than  the  day  air  in  the  same 
region. 

Without  the  lessons  that  have  been 
taught  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
disease,  the  living  quarters  in  our  cities 
would  have  grown  more  and  more 
cramped  and  less  and  less  of  air  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  inhabitants. 
As  it  is  every  day  striking  improvements 
are  coming  in  providing  larger  supplies 
of  fresh  air  for  city  folk,  in  laying  out 
parks  even  in  the  most  crowded  quarters, 
parks  that  are  really  lungs  for  the  cities, 
and  in  arousing  the  feelings  of  those 
who  see  how  much  good  may  be  thus 
done  to  renewed  efforts  for  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  the  city  dwellers, 
whose  meager  wages  necessitate  the  slum 
life  that,  thanks  to  Christian  charity,  is 
now  rapidly  disappearing. 

Balkan  Surprises 

Real  war  is  different  from  KHegspiel. 
Last  week  we  told  how  the  Turkish  com- 
manders had  for  years  devoted  their 
grand  maneuvers  to  the  problem  of  the 
defense  of  Adrianople  against  an  invad- 
ing army  from  Bulgaria.  This  week  we 
tell  how  the  Bulgars  outwitted  them  and 
outfought  them  on  that  very  practice 
ground.  That  is  always  the  difficulty 
with  these  chess  openings.  .Your  oppo- 
nent, not  having  studied  the  game  so 
much,  does  not  move  according  to  Las- 
ker.  The  Bulgarian  commander  flung 
out  a  battle  line  of  fifty  miles  and  within 
a  week  had  coiled  his  right  wing;  closely 
about  Adrianople,  while  with  his  left  he 
drove  the  enemy  from  Kirk-Kilisee  and 
threatens  to  paralyze  Turkey  by  a  blow 
at  its  spinal  cord,  the  railroad  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Salonika. 
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This  is  a  severe  shock  to  Turkish 
pride,  for  Kirk-Kilisse  was  defended  by 
more  troops  than  Adrianople  and  by 
fortifications  planned  by  German  engin- 
eers according  to  the  latest  principles  of 
military  science.  It  is  next  in  impor- 
tance to  Adrianople  among  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  and  has  been  held  up  as  a  model 
to  show  what  an  excellent  administration 
the  Turks  could  give.  Mr.  Allen  Up- 
ward, an  eloquent  apologist  of  the  Otto- 
man Government,  gives  in  his  "Unknown 
Turkey,"  an  interesting  account  of  his 
visit  to  Kirk-Kilisse  five  years  ago. 
He  found  that  the  Turkish  Governor  of 
this  vilayet  of  a  million  population,  Gahb 
Pasha,  had  two  sons  in  Robert  College, 
the  American  college  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  studying  English  by  himself  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  them,  his  text- 
book being  "East  Lynne."  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  distributed,  according 
to  nationality,  as  follows : 

Hellenes    9,210 

Turks    6,120 

Bulgars 4.045 

Jews    1,526 

Strangers    150 


21,051 

No  wonder  that  the  Governor  added 

in  the  note  he  wrote  in  English  to  Mr. 

Upward : 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  direct  that  department 
where  are  the  different  and  hostiles  inhabitants 
(Mussulmans,  Greeks,  Bulgars,  Jewishs).  But 
for  to  annihilate  the  hostility  the  Government 
arranges  the  concerts,  the  representations  and 
the  picnics  with  them." 

Mr.  Upward  found  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  schools  well  equipt  with  desks, 
maps,  and  shelves  of  books  as  well  as 
provided  with  a  stage  for  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments.  Trees  had 
been  planted  in  the  streets  and  flower 
beds  in  the  parks.  But  the  Young  Turks 
have  now  lost  their  chance  to  "make 
good"  in  the  administration  of  Kirk- 
Kilisse  and  it  is  up  to  the  Bulgarians  to 
show  that  they  can  do  better  with  "the 
different  and  hostiles  inhabitants." 

The  name  "Kirk-Kilisse"  means 
"forty  churches"  or  rather  shrines,  not 
four,  as  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  has  it. 

These  "impregnable  fortresses"  ap- 
pear to  be  about  as  unreliable  as  "fire- 
proof buildinj  Skutari,  the  ancient 


Venetian  stronghold,  withstood  an  eight 
months'  siege  by  Mohammed  II  in  I477> 
and  the  baffled  conqueror  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  obliged  to  give  it  up 
and  get  by  treaty  what  he  failed  to  get 
by  force  of  arms.  Skutari  also  had  been 
fortified  by  the  Germans,  but  a  little 
band  of  Montenegrins,  unskilled  in  the 
use  of  heavy  artillery,  brings  it  down 
within  a  few  days.  That  reminds  us 
that  the  crack  cavalry  regiment,  trained 
by  German  officers,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Servian  reports,  still  command- 
ed by  them,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated at  Kumanovo  by  a  smaller  force 
of  Serbs  last  week.  The  Balkan  war  is 
playing  havoc  with  military  experts.  Al- 
ready the  reputation  of  the  Turks  for 
indomitable  courage  and  stubborn  resist- 
ance is  shattered,  and  it  looks  as  tho  the 
reputation  of  German  military  science 
would  also  suffer. 

Double  Personality  in  the  Drama 

Imagination  and  originality  of 
thought  are  at  the  present  time  more  evi- 
dent in  science  than  in  literature  and  we 
see  the  strange  sight  of  authors  standing 
humbly  outside  the  door  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  and  the  clinic,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  pick  up  new  themes  for 
their  stories  and  plays.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  plays  of  the  season,  "The 
Case  of  Becky,"  by  Edward  Locke,  now 
running  in  New  York,  is  virtually  a  dra- 
matization of  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  "The 
Dissociation  of  a  Personality,"  and 
sticks  about  as  close  to  its  text  as  do  most 
of  the  dramatizations  of  novels.  The 
last  act  of  this  play  is  a  veritable  psycho- 
logical laboratory  stocked  with  appara- 
tus; all  "practicable"  you  may  be  sure, 
since  it  is  installed  by  Belasco,  a  Holtz 
machine  giving  a  ten-inch  spark,  a  chron- 
oscope,  a  dynamograph  and  all  manner 
of  devices  for  inducing  hypnosis  by 
means  of  falling  cadences,  pneumatic 
hushes  and  revolving  mirrors.  With  the 
aid  of  these — the  modern  form  of  the 
ancient  dcus  ex  mochina — the  villain  is 
unmasked  and  the  heroine  is  freed  from 
her  obsession.  Miss  Dorothy  as  we  meet 
her  in  her  normal  personality  in  the  first 
act  is  a  demure  and  well-behaved  damsel, 
and  we  are  startled  to  see  her  reappear 
sliding  down  the  bannisters  as  her  alter 
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ego,  "Becky,"  greedy,  slovenly,  vulgar 
and  vindictive.  Still  more  startling  is  to 
see  the  transformation  from  the  good  to 
the  bad  nature  take  place  before  our  very 
eyes  in  the  second  act  and  then  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  evil  spirit  from  the  body 
of  the  girl,  under  the  influence  of  the 
doctor's  reiterated  command,  "Go  back 
where  you  came  from,  Becky;  you 
must."  It  is  almost  a  murder,  this  "re- 
call" of  a  •  personality,  and  we  cannot 
suppress  a  touch  of  sympathy  with  the 
mischievous  and  malicious  being  who, 
while  she  slowly  passes  into  annihilation, 
protests  and  pleads  as  did  Dr.  Prince's 
"Sally,"  as  did  the  devils  of  Gadara. 

The  dramatist  in  this  case  keeps  close 
to  his  authorities,  the  reports  of  the  psy- 
chopathic clinics,  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggeration  and  condensa- 
tion necessary  in  a  drama,  but  little  fault 
can  be  found  with  it  by  the  scientific 
critic.  Stevenson,  however,  whose  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful presentation  of  double  personality 
on  the  stage,  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  magical  means  to  effect  the  trans- 
formation, an  unknown  drug  of  strange 
potency.  The  dramatic  possibilities  of 
the  idea  were,  however,  thoroly  demon- 
strated by  Richard  Mansfield,  who,  by 
stooping  and  pulling  his  forelock  down 
over  his  forehead  and  curling  up  his  fin- 
gers, could  turn  instanter  from  the 
gentleman  and  scholar  into  the  human 
brute. 

But  in  saying  that  this  was  the  first 
dramatization  of  double  personality  we 
are  ignoring  the  new  book  of  Dr.  Isador 
H.  Coriat  on  "The  Hysteria  of  Lady 
Macbeth."  The  quotation  of  a  few  para- 
graphs will  show  his  standpoint: 

"The  act  of  washing  the  hands  is  a  com- 
promise for  self-reproach  and  represt  experi- 
ences. The  mechanism  here  is  the  same  as  in 
the  compulsion  neuroses,  a  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's remarkable  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  When  the  doctor  later 
states,  'This  disease  is  beyond  my  practise,'  he 
exprest  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession 
toward  these  psycho-neurotic  symptoms  until 
the  advent  of  modern  psychopathology. 

"In  the  words,  'Out  damned  spot — Out  I  say/ 
the  mechanism  is  that  of  an  unconscious  and 
automatic  outburst.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
Lady  Macbeth  would  have  used  these  words 
if  she  were  in  her  normal  waking  condition. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  personality  of 
Lady  Macbeth  in  her  somnambulistic  and  in 
her  normal  mental  state,  is  a  proof  of  the  wide 


gap  existing  between  these  two  types  of  con- 
sciousness. Lady  Macbeth  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  possessing  two  personalities, 
which  appear  and  disappear  according  to  the 
oscillations  of  her  mental  level." — The  Hys- 
teria of  Lady  Macbeth,  bv  Isador  H.  Coriat, 
M.D.     (Moffat,  yard;  75'cents.) 

What  a  pity  Lady  Macbeth  lived  so 
long  ago!  If  now  Dr.  Coriat  had  been 
the  attending  physician  at  Dunsinane 
when  Macbeth  asked : 

"Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck   from  the  memory   a   rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?'' 

he  would  have  answered,  "Why,  certain- 
ly. Send  her  up  to  the  clinic  of  the 
Emmanuel  Church  and  we  will  use 
psychoanalysis  and  suggestion." 

We  must  confess  that  such  applica- 
tions of  the  new  psychology  to  fictitious 
personages,  as  in  Dr.  Coriat's  diagnosis 
of  Lady  Macbeth's  case  and  Dr.  Jones's 
paper  on  "The  CEdipus  Complex  as  Ex- 
planation of  Hamlet's  Mystery,"  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Janu- 
ary, 19 10,  tend  rather  to  arouse  our  dis- 
trust than  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
method.  It  seems  to  us  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  If  a  Baconian  cipher  is  found 
to  work  as  well  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  on  Shakespeare's  works, 
we  naturally  suspect  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  How  much  there  is  in  the  dream  the- 
ory of  Freud  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated, but  it  must  be  said  that  the  use 
made  of  it  by  his  enthusiastic  followers 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  a  layman. 

What  a  comfort 
A  Saving  of  Thought      and     easement    it 

would  be  for  all 
other  biblical  scholars  if  they  did  not  have 
to  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  evidence  and 
decide  any  question  for  themselves,  but 
had  a  final  authority  which  would  say 
Yes  or  No  to  their  questions.  Such  an 
authority  is  the  Pontifical  Commission  on 
the  Bible.  About  every  six  months  or  a 
year  it  emits  a  series  of  decisions  on 
critical  questions,  telling  what  one  ought 
to  believe.  The  last  decisions  have  to  do 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  they  end 
the  matter  for  all  those  who  are  obliged 
to  teach  in  the  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  priests,  and  equally  for  every 
other  good  Catholic.     The  first  decision 
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is  one  with  which  most  of  us  will  agree, 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  were  the  verita- 
ble authors  of  the  Gospels  which  bear 
their  names.  The  next  decision  we  trans- 
late in  full  from  the  Latin : 

"Whether  the  reasons  by  which  certain 
critics  attempt  to  prove  that  the  twelve  last 
verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  were  not  writ- 
ten by  Mark  himself,  but  were  added  by  an- 
other hand,  are  such  as  to  give  us  the 
right  to  affirm  that  they  are  not  inspired  and 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  canonical;  or  at  any 
rate  to  show  that  Mark  was  not  the  author  of 
these  verses  ? 

"Ans.  No,  to  either  question." 

Another  decision  is  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  first  in  his  native  language, 
and  that  Mark  followed,  and  then  Luke ; 
but  it  is  allowable  to  hold  that  Matthew 
and  Mark  were  composed  before  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  was  translated  from  Ara- 
maic to  Greek.  Again,  one  is  not  al- 
lowed to  doubt  the  inspiration  and  can- 
onicity  of  the  stories  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ,  or  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  comfort  Jesus,  or  the  bloody  sweat. 
Yet  another  decision  declares  that  we 
cannot  postpone  the  writing  of  Mark 
and  Luke  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  prophesy  in  Luke 
about  the  destruction  of  the  city  was 
written  before  the  siege  began.  Again, 
the  sayings  and  acts  of  our  Lord  as  told 
by  Mark  and  Luke  are  to  receive  full  ac- 
ceptance, without  any  allowance  for  a 
supposed  misapprehension  as  to  the  order 
of  events,  or  thru  new  conceptions  of 
Christ  which  had  arisen,  or  thru  any  pre- 
conceived notions  on  the  part  of  the  writ- 
ers. Nevertheless,  so  long  as  one  holds 
firmly  to  the  foregoing  statements  as  to 
the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  these 
three  Gospels,  and  to  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Greek  translation  to  Matthew's  origi- 
nal Aramaic,  the  scholar  can  dispute 
freely  as  to  the  sources  and  the  de- 
pendence of  one  Gospel  or  another.  But 
it  is  not  allowable  to  hold  or  teach  that 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  de- 
pend on  what  are  called  the  two  sources, 
one  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  other  a 
lost  collection  of  the  Sayings  of  our 
Lord.  All  these  critical  questions  are 
hereby  settled.  Much  labor  and  study  are 
saved.  "Roma  1 0  cut  a  est;  causa  fniita." 
In  the  immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, "For  them  that  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  we  should  think  it  such  a  thing  as 
such  people  would  like." 


Butte,    Mont.,     li  k  e 
A  Socialist  Success    most  other  American 

cities,  has  suffered 
from  misgovernment  and  graft  until 
many  of  its  best  citizens  have  been  forced 
to  vote  for  Socialists  against  their  will, 
since  there  was  absolutely  no  chance  for 
betterment  thru  either  of  the  old  parties. 
The  taxes  have  been  higher,  however, 
and  less  received  in  return  than  in  most 
cities  of  its  size,  both  parties  ignoring 
absolutely  the  rights  of  the  people.  It 
was  shown  recently,  when  an  audit  of 
the  city's  business  was  made,  that  former 
administrations  had  balanced  the  books 
by  taking  them  with  them  when  their 
terms  expired.  Consequently  the  Social- 
ists have  elected  their  tickets  and  under 
Mayor  Duncan  have  given  the  people  a 
clean  city,  morally  and  physically.  The 
streets  and  alleys  for  the  first  time  in 
Butte's  history  are  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  infant  mor- 
tality due  to  unclean  conditions  such  as 
have  prevailed  here  always  formerly  has 
been  almost  eliminated.  At  this  time 
contagious  diseases  are  almost  nil. 
The  Socialists  have  regulated  traffic, 
graded  streets,  made  city  employees 
work  like  other  men,  given  us  honest  po- 
licing, and  an  adequate  return  for  our 
money.  They  have  taken  a  bankrupt  city 
and  made  its  credit  good,  and  they  have 
done  all  this  under  most  distressing  con- 
ditions, as  the  newspapers  are  all  owned 
by  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company. 
They  have  hounded  the  Socialist  admin- 
istration until,  notwithstanding  their 
good  work,  they  have  been  discredited, 
they  have  been  lied  about  and  maligned, 
so  that  weaker  men  might  easilv  have 
given  up.  Facts  like  these  explain  the 
success  of  the  Socialists  at  the  polls  in 
other  communities. 

Slanders  of  Vei7  properly  has  Mr. 
Public  Men  Roosevelt  brought  suit  for 
libel  against  an  editor  who 
had  charged  him  with  drunkenness.  ( )n 
the  face  of  it  the  charge  is  incredible.  A 
public  man,  ever  in  the  public  gaze,  it 
could  not  be  true,  and  only  recklessness 
or  viciousness  could  have  Issued  the  slan- 
der for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  an  in- 
jury. The  story  had  been  whispered 
abroad  for  months  that  he  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  met  it 
by   declaring  on  his  personal  knowledge 
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that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quite  as  temperate 
as  he  is  himself.  A  similar  charge  of  in- 
temperance has  been  privately,  and  to 
some  extent  publicly,  given  out  against 
Assistant  Indian  Commissioner  Abbott, 
promulgated  just  at  the  time  when  Com- 
missioner Valentine  has  resigned  and  a 
successor  is  to  be  appointed.  It  is  to  our 
knowledge  utterly  unjust.  Before  tak- 
ing the  position  he  holds  he  was  one  of 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  editor  of  a  paper  which  al- 
ways supported  temperance  measures, 
and  his  friends  know  him  to  be  an  ab- 
stainer. The  strictest  warning  against 
the  introduction  of  intoxicants  into  In- 
dian reserves  or  its  use  in  schools  or 
agencies  has  recently  been  issued  under 
his  signature.  The  law  forbids  it  for  any 
purposes  whatever,  except  sacramental, 
under  Church  authority.  Slanders  of 
this  sort  have  a  purpose,  and  that  not  a 
good  one. 

TU    TT  .         ,     The   inventor   of  Vola- 
The  Universal  ,    .      ,      .     ^    1   ^r  , 

T  A     .      puk  is  dead.    But  Vola- 

Language  Again    x     ,      ,.    ,   ,     , 

puk  died  before  its  in- 
ventor. Esperanto  is  hardier.  Tidings 
of  Esperanto  come  to  us  from  Saint-Die 
— the  town  in  the  Vosges  where  Hylaco- 
mylus  Waldseemuller's  "Cosmogrophia? 
Introductio"  was  published  in  1507,  with 
its  reference  to  the  New  World — "which, 
since  Amerigo  found  it,  we  may  call 
Amerige  or  America/'  The  bishop  of 
this  town  of  Saint-Die,  whose  Waldsee- 
miiller  named  our  continent,  formerly 
exprest  his  fear  lest  "the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion might  seize  upon  the  new  tongue 
[Esperanto]  to  make  of  it  a  weapon  for 
war  against  the  Church."  More  recent- 
ly, the  prelate  has  noted  the  movement 
among  Catholics  in  favor  of  Esperanto 
and  Ido,  and  that  "the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
himself,  deigning  to  interest  himself  in 
the  question,  has  blessed  the  works  and 
encouraged  the  efforts  in  this  direction." 
Therefore  does  Monseigneur  Foucault 
call  upon  all  Catholics  who  are  interested 
in  one  or  other  of  these  "universal"  lan- 
guages to  leave  off  quarreling,  and  to 
meet  in  convention  to  study,  "on  the 
basis  of  the  least  effort,  the  unification 
of  the  alphabet  and  of  grammar,  while 
waiting  till  usage,  master  in  the  matter, 
if  we  may  believe  old  Horace,  brings  us 
insensibly  to  the   unification   of  the  vo- 


cabulary, and  consequently  to  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  the  auxiliary  uni- 
versal tongue."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  good  bishop  would  have  this  univer- 
sale! parolilo  a  modified  Esperanto  or  a 
simplification  of  one  of  the  national 
tongues.  Of  the  latter,  English,  a  lan- 
guage which  foreigners  find  far  from 
simple,  is  at  least  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused. According  to  the  Annates  of 
Paris,  English  is  spoken  more  or  less 
correctly  by  two  hundred  millions — twice 
as  many  as  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  French.  Next  comes — not  Ger- 
man, but  Spanish,  spoken  by  seventy-five 
million  persons,  not  counting  those  who 
speak  Portuguese.  German,  Russian, 
Italian,  Swedish,  Rumanian,  Danish  and 
Provengal  follow,  in  the  order  given. 

Incitement  When  a  man  protests  vigor- 
to  Murder  ousry  for  or  against  legisla- 
tion and  declares  that  a  de- 
cision contrary  to  his  protest  will  be 
followed  by  assassinations,  that  is  incite- 
ment to  murder.  Here  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Crozier,  who  is  wisely  or  un- 
wisely opposing  the  Aldrich  currency 
bill,  declaring  that  it  will  put  dangerous 
power  into  the  hands  of  money  kings,  all 
very  proper  for  him  to  say  it  if  he  be- 
lieves it.  But  he  proceeds  in  circulars 
sent  all  over  the  country  to  declare  that 
if  it  is  past  there  will  be  more  assas- 
sinations, like  the  attempt  on  Roosevelt 
at  Milwaukee.     He  is. thus  quoted: 

"When  the  people  wake  up  and  find  them- 
selves and  all  their  interests  helpless  in  the 
tightening  grasp  of  one  private  corporation 
controlled  by  the  selfish  interests  of  Wall 
Street  there  may  be  many  acts  of  violence 
against  those  in  control  and  the  public  officials 
responsible  such  as  occurred  at  Milwaukee. 
If  mere  fear  of  an  individual  despotism  will 
cause  one  weak  mind  to  attempt  to  assassinate 
an  ex-President,  will  not  a  soulless  incorpor- 
ated despotism  like  the  Aldrich  central  bank 
inspire  thousands  to  similar  acts  when  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact?  The  insane  greed  and  lust 
of  special  privilege  for  supreme  power  and 
profits  is  making  anarchists  and  mentally  des- 
perate men  about  as  fast  as  they  can  be  count- 
ed, and  if  they  succeed  in  putting  over  the 
Aldrich  scheme  the  next  great  tragedy  like 
that  at  Milwaukee  will  take  place  in  Wall 
Street." 

Such  language  is  criminal.  It  tells 
"anarchists  and  mentally  desperate  men" 
what  they  should  be  expected  to  do,  and 
it  incites  them  to  do  it. 
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Union  of  Theological       What  would    they 
Seminaries  think  °f  it  in  Eng- 

land? The  An- 
glican, Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational theological  seminaries  in 
Montreal  attached  to  McGill  University 
have  united  their  faculties  and  their  stu- 
dents will  receive  common  instruction  in 
all  except  their  denominational  peculiari- 
ties. In  Canada  the  Episcopalian  does 
not  feel  ecclesiastical  superiority,  and 
there  are  no  "Dissenters"  or  "Noncon- 
formists" to  be  patronized  or  excluded 
from  religious  courtesies.  The  British 
Conservatives  think  it  a  fearful  thing  to 
disestablish  the  Church  of  the  minority 
in  Wales,  forgetting  what  has  been  done 
in  all  the  British  dependencies.  Equally 
they  think  it  disunion  and  treason  to  al- 
low Ireland  a  provincial  parliament, 
which  is  precisely  what  Canada  enjoys. 
In  this  union  of  theological  seminaries 
Canada  is  in  advance  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  proposed  union  of  those 
about  San  Francisco  hangs  fire.  Dr. 
Tipple,  the  new  president  of  Drew  The- 
ological Seminary,  said  in  his  inaugural 
address  last  week  that  "most  theological 
seminaries  are  denominational  and  ought 
to  be."  What  a  fearful  waste  that  is  of 
good  brains,  and  what  an  incentive  to 
keep  up  denominational  fences.  We  still 
have  professors  of  "Polemic  Theology." 
P>ut  we  have  also  a  Federation  of 
Churches,  and  why  not  of  seminaries,  as 
in  Canada  and  China? 

General  Nogi's    Tlie  best  account  of  the 
Religion  character  and   beliefs  of 

the  late  General  Nogi 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Tnouye,  professor 
of  ethics  and  philosophy  in  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University.     lie  says  of  him: 

"lie  was  downright  opposed  to  religion.  At 
the  lime  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  reli- 
gions was  talked  about,  he  was  positively  op- 
'I  to  the  scheme.  He  did  not  helieve  in 
Buddhism  and  still  less  in  Christianity.  He 
disliked  religions  and  hated  priests.  To  Con- 
fnn'anism,  he  was  comparatively  less  strongly 
opposed,  bul  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  He  did 
nol  despise  Confucius,  hut  he  honored  the  na- 
tional cod<  of  ethics  more.  Only  in  Shinto- 
ism  did  he  take  a  deep  interest  He  studied 
it  with  a  greal  deal  of  interest  and  zeal— and 
in  fact  he  had  a  religious  faith  which  con- 
forms with  tin*  doctrine  of  Shintoism  more 
than  ;m,  thing  else  " 
Shintoism    is    not    really   n    religion,   hut 


more  a  system  of  ethics.  When  he  was 
made  head  of  the  school  for  nobles  he 
made  its  motto  to  be : 

"Honor  and  respect  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  Follow  the  teachings  of 
the  wise  and  sage.  Read  the  ethics  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  unchangeable  basis  and 
criterion  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Read 
the  sage  words  of  classics,  as  without  them 
no  culture  is  possible.  Read  those  noble  and 
sacred  words,  and  understand  and  practice 
what  is  taught." 

This  means  national  ethics  and  not  reli- 
gion. When  a  few  months  a^ro  the  Min- 
ister  of  Education  called  together,  repre- 
sentatives of  Buddhism,  Shintoism  and 
Christianity  to  unite  against  dangers  to 
morality,  General  Nogi  was  strongly  op- 
posed, believing  that  the  old  Japanese 
ethics  and  tradition  are  sufficient.  But 
his  suicide  was  in  harmony  with  those 
traditions,  and  the  wiser  Young  Japan 
does  not  approve. 

Do  our  readers  remember  the  shiver, 
the  terror,  that  blanched  the  country 
when  Captain  Hobson,  M.  C,  standing 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  solemnly 
warned  us  that  within  twenty  months 
Japan  would  declare  war  on  the  United 
States,  to  be  followed  by  the  seizure  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
devastation  of  our  unprotected  Pacific 
Coast?  We  are  very  glad  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  twenty  months  have 
peacefully  past,  ending  last  week,  and  not 
a  dreadnought,  not  a  cruiser,  not  a  gun- 
boat, not  a  submarine  destroyer,  not  an 
admiral  nor  a  midshipmite  has  floated 
over  or  dived  under  the  ocean  to  do  us 
detriment.  No  more  shall  we  tremble 
at  the  predictions  of  the  hero  of  the  col- 
lier in  Santiago  Harbor.  "When  a 
prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not  nor  come 
to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  tlie  T  ord 
hath  not  spoken :  the  prophet  hath 
spoken  it  presumptuously,  thou  shalt  not 
be  afraid  of  him." — Deut.   [8:22. 

During  the  last  six  months  we  have 
received  main-  letters  charging  The  In- 
dependent with  being  bought  un  bv  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  of  being  fesuil  in 
disguisi  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
contradict  this  false  notion  by  the  Fol 
lowing  testimonial  from  the  Boston  jour 
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nal  owned  by  Cardinal  O'Connell,  who 
is  in  the  very  highest  favor  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  of  whom  we  published  a  sketch 


two  weeks  ago : 

"Incidentally  one  has  to  smile  at  the  atti- 
tude of  the  editors  of  The  Independent  on  all 
matters  touching  the  Catholic  Cnurch.  Their 
arrogance  and  pretense  to  superior  knowledge 
are  laughable  in  face  of  their  extravagant 
statements.  To  narrowness,  ignorance  and  in- 
grained prejudice  they  join  petty  spite,  and 
indulgence  in  intolerable  personalities.  This, 
with  very  careless  editing,  is  a  combination 
that  forces  the  conviction  that  The  Indepen- 
dent is  independent  only  of  common  sense 
and  ordinary  information." 

"Give  us  something  authoritative," 
some  correspondents  write  us,  "about 
the  genuineness  of  that  oath  attributed 
to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  for  we  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  your  denial, 
which  may  be  based  on  your  view  of  its 
inherent  improbability."  Its  inherent 
absurdity  ought  to  be  sufficient ;  but  we 
wrote  to  headquarters  and  have  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  National  Sec- 
retary, William  J.  McGinley: 

"Speaking  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  I 
desire  to  make  a  flat  denial  of  the  entire  state- 
ment and  each  and  every  part  of  it,  contained 
in  said  alleged  oath,  and  will  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit to  you  any  further  proof  in  connection 
therewith  that  you  desire. 

"The  Knights  of  Columbus,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  take  no  oath  wrhatsover,  but  any  obli- 
gations   taken   are   promises   of  gentlemen." 

That  should  be  conclusive  to  the  most 
suspicious  hater  of  Popery. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  leading  editorial  in  the  October 
number  of  Mother  Earth,  published  by 
Emma  Goldman  and  edited  by  Alexan- 
der Berkman : 

"We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  fu- 
ture historians,  who  will  not  be  content  with 
picturing  the  glories  of  great  generals  and 
their  armies,  but  who  will  deal  with  the  strug- 
gles of  humanity  for  greater  freedom,  will  as- 
sign to  Leon  Czolgolz  a  more  honorable  niche 
in  the  temple  of  humanitv  than  to  William 
McKinley." 

That  comes  very  near  to  incitement  to 
murder,  and  suggests  exclusion  from  the 
mails. 

To  be  independent  is  not  to  be  indif- 
ferent. We  claim  to  be  an  independent 
journal,  but  we  have  plainly  favored  the 
re-election  of  President  Taft.    If  we  had 


taken  no  position,  that  would  not  have 
been  independence,  but  cowardice.  We 
have  praised  points  in  all  parties  and 
have  criticised  all.  To  have  supported 
one  party's  candidate,  and  then  to  have 
been  blind  to  that  party's  or  candidate's 
blunders,  would  have  been  truckling 
servitude.  Independence  consists  in  criti- 
cally weighing  and  marking  every  act  or 
policy  of  every  party,  and  then  faithfully 
balancing  their  comparative  claims. 

A  lawsuit  brings  out  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  a  single 'brewery  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  certainly  not  one  of  the  largest, 
has  spent  $100,000  in  the  last  ten  years 
in  political  contributions  to  fight  prohibi- 
tion. ^  Just  as  Congress  is  conducting  an 
investigation  on  contributions  for  Pres- 
idential campaigns,  it  would  be  well  if 
every  State  legislature  should  order  an 
investigation  of  the  sums  contributed  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  suppress- 
ing the  liquor  traffic.  They  must  amount 
to  many  millions,  largely  spent  in  cor- 
rupting the  electorate. 

The  foci  of  nearly  all  religious  vaga- 
ries are  to  be  found  in  or  about  Boston 
and  the  cities  of  Southern  California, 
and  it  is  the  women  that  swarm  about 
the  Swamis  and  Babis.  The  last  report- 
ed convert  is  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Merriman, 
of  Palo  Alto,  philanthropist,  who  has 
adopted  the  faith  of  Abdul  Baha,  and  at 
his  orders  will  go  to  Palestine — the  pa- 
pers say  Persia — to  teach  the  children  of 
the  temple.  A  famous  Elizabethan  poet 
tells  of  a  teacher  of  his  day: 

"He    weighed   vanity, 
And  fild  his  ballaunce  full  of  idle  toys; 
Yet  was  admired  much  of  fooles,  wemen  and 
boys." 

A  letter  received  from  an  English 
correspondent  declares  that  the  reports 
current  and  accepted  by  us  that  Miss 
Pankhurst  was  warned  by  the  French 
authorities  that  any  attempt  at  annoying 
Premier  Asquith  would  be  followed  by 
expulsion,  and  that  the  Canadian  author- 
ities refuse  to  let  these  militant  suffragets 
be  admitted,  are  untrue. 

The  sympathy  of  the  world  goes  out  to 
Marconi,  who  after  an  accident  has  been 
obliged  to  have  one  eye  removed. 
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Wisconsin  an  Insurer  of  Lives 

Enlarging  the  political  limitations 
which  for  more  than  a  century  have  been 
carefully  observed  by  the  several  com- 
monwealths composing  the  American 
constitutional  system,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, under  a  previously  enacted  act, 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  present 
month  enters  the  domain  of  private  busi- 
ness as  a  proprietor.  For  several  months 
past  the  machinery  necessary  to  com- 
mencing the  -business  of  life  insurance 
was  being  set  up  and  the  State  is  now 
ready  to  issue  policies. 

Unlike  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  has 
also  recently  embarked  in  the  business, 
taking  it  over  as  a  monopoly,  the  Wis- 
consin venture  will  be  subject  to  the 
competition  which  characterizes  all  en- 
terprises of  that  kind  in  a  given  field,  and 
as  it  will  not  have  the  valuable  assistance 
consequent  upon  the  aggressive  services 
rendered  by  agents,  we  may  expect  its 
progress  to  be  comparatively  slow.  As 
an  offset  to  this,  however,  there  should 
be  a  material  saving  in  initial  expenses 
as  a  reward  to  those  who  voluntarily  join 
the  fund. 

The  system  of  life  insurance  as  it  has 
finally  been  reduced  to  practice  is  not 
complicated,  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
find  a  number  of  men  of  ripe  experience 
to  guide  a  State  institution  devoted  to 
that  purpose.  Under  the  proper  auspices 
there  should  exist  no  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  government-controlled  life  in- 
surance fund,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  constitutionally  unstable  nature 
of  party  politics  is  a  feature  that  is  full 
of  danger.  A  company  properly  found- 
ed and  equipped  will,  as  to  its  physical 
affairs,  almost  run  itself.  It  is  not  un- 
like a  fine  piece  of  machinery — every 
part  is  accurately  balanced  and  geared ; 
when  the  steam  is  turned  on,  it  instantly 
responds,  and  thru  days  and  weeks  and 
years,  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it, 
keeps  at  its  task,  never  slipping  a  cog. 
But  its  attendants,  from  chief  engineer 
to  oilers,  numt  be  tried  and  experienced 
men,  familiar  by  association  with  the 
parts  they  arc  caring  for,  and  confident 
as  to  the  permanency  of  their  positions. 
The  success  of  a  life  insurance  company 
which  renders  good  service  to  its  mem- 


bers is  mainly  due  to  three  things:  the 
ability  of  its  managers,  the  honesty  of 
its  managers,  and  the  permanency  of  its 
managers.  Granting  that  nearly  every 
life  company  worth  considering  possesses 
the  first  two  of  these  requisites,  it  will  be 
but  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  it  will 
be  a  failure  if  its  affairs  pass  into  a  new 
set  of  hands  with  any  degree  of  fre- 
quency. If  the  new  Wisconsin  trust 
goes  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  capa- 
ble life  underwriters  of  undoubted  integ- 
rity, and  remains  there  undisturbed,  save 
by  those  successions  occasioned  by  the 
natural  mutations  of  human  affairs,  it 
can  be  made  into  an  instrument  of  prac- 
tical beneficence,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  insurable  persons  every  year 
will  voluntarily  seek  its  benefits. 

We  here  arrive  at  another  inherent 
weakness  in  the  plan :  the  average  insur- 
able human  being  does  not  usually  seek 
life  insurance.  He  knows  he  will  die 
some  time,  and  he  will  admit  that  his  ten- 
ure is  uncertain — that  his  death  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  near  as  remote.  But  in  spite 
of  that  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
continue  in  life  is  so  strong  that  he  has 
to  be  pursued,  harassed,  persuaded,  se- 
duced and,  occasionallv,  deceived  into 
doing  the  prudent  thing.  Why  this 
should  be  so,  every  man  consulting  his 
own  thoughts  and  hopes  understands, 
but  no  man  can  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain. 

To  do  without  representatives  at  large 
among  insurable  persons,  urging  them 
to  become  members,  is  the  old  way,  the 
slow  way,  and,  admittedly,  the  least  ex- 
pensive way  to  those  who  go  in ;  but  it 
narrows  the  organization's  field  of  benefi- 
cence. There  are  several  old  English 
companies  which  adhere  to  the  ancient 
customs,  and  while  they  render  good 
service  to  their  patrons  at  a  most  eco- 
nomical annual  cost,  their  membership 
continues  exceedingly  small  and  their 
gmwth  is  very  slow. 

American  companies  will  probablv  not 
regard  the  competition  in  Wisconsin  due 
lo  the  State  organization  with  any  greal 
degree  of  seriousness  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  ever] 
life  underwriter  will  watch  with  una 
hated  interest  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  experiment. 
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Securities  and  Business 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
last  week,  2,482,800  shares  were  sold. 
There  was  an  average  loss  of  about  1J/2 
points  for  railroad  stocks  and  2  points 
for  industrial  issues.  A  little  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  trading  was  in  three 
stocks,  and  their  net  losses  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Reading,  3^  ;  Union  Pacific,  3%  ; 
Steel,  3^4.  The  decline  was  due,  not  to 
conditions  at  home,  which  are  sound  and 
encouraging,  but  to  disturbances  in 
European  markets,  caused  by  the  war, 
and  fo  the  sale  here  of  American  secu- 
rities by  European  holders  of  them. 
Estimates  of  the  quantity  sold  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  vary,  ranging  from 
300,000  to  800,000  shares.  It  is  said 
that  200,000  have  already  been  delivered, 
and  that  300,000  more  are  now  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  Probably  the  value  is  from 
$40,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  These  sales 
were  made,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  American  corporations,  but 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  necessary  to 
sell  something,  and  our  market  was  the 
best  one.  Sales  of  our  securities  could 
be  made  here  at  very  little  sacrifice.  The 
full  effect  upon  prices  was  not  seen  until 
actual  delivery  of  the  shares  brought  on 
steamships  increased  the  floating  supply 
and  affected  the  volume  of  loans,  at  a 
time  when  money  here  was  in  demand 
for  moving  the  crops. 

This  liquidation  by  foreign  holders 
tends  to  prevent,  or  to  delay,  an  upward 
movement  which  is  warranted  by  our 
abundant  crops,  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness, and  great  activity  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. The  broad  foundation  here  is 
the  crops.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown  the  yields  of  this  year,  those  of 
last  year,  and  the  record,  or  greatest 
yields  in  a  long  series  of  years.  The  last 
three  figures  have  been  omitted : 

Record 
1912.  1911.  yields. 

Corn    3,016,000  2,531,488  2,927,416 

Oats    1417,000  922.208  1,186,341 

Wheat    720,000  621,388  748,460 

Barley    224,000  160,240  178,016 

Rye    35.ooo  33.119  34,897 

Buckwheat     18,000  17,549  22,792 

Flaxseed     29,000  19,370  29,285 

Rice    24,000  22,934  24,510 

Potatoes     401,000  292,737  389,195 

Hay    (tons)    ....      72,425  55,ooo  70,798 

Tobacco    (lbs.)       974,000  905,109  1,103,415 


The  records  were  made,  before  this 
year,  for  corn  in  1906,  for  wheat  in 
1901,  for  oats,  rice,  rye  and  tobacco  in 
1 9 10,  and  for  potatoes  in  1909.  This 
year  there  are  new  high  records  for 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and  hay. 

Our  wheat  exports  last  week  were 
greater  than  in  any  other  week  since  the 
beginning  of  1908.  Heavy  orders  for 
steel  (including  those  for  200,000  tons 
of  rails)  make  it  impossible  for  produc- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  demand.  The 
condition  of  general  business  is  excel- 
lent.   Dun's  Review  says : 

"Every  report  from  every  section  of  the 
country  is  favorable,  and  the  general  situation 
is  not  only  very  active,  but  is  entirely  healthy. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  remarkable  up- 
lift in  American  business  than  that  which  is 
now  in  progress  at  a  time  of  foreign  disturb- 
ance and  of  an  important  domestic  political 
campaign." 

.  .  .  .The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany recently  ordered  1,000  freight  cars 
intended  solely  for  the  transportation  of 
automobiles. 

....  Sauerbeck's  index  number  for  the 
month  of  ^September,  relating  to  the 
prices  of  commodities  in  England,  is  the 
highest  that  has  been  shown  in  the  series 
since  1880. 

....  November  interest  and  dividend 
payments,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
says,  will  amount  to  $104,425,275,  which 
may  be  compared  with  $94,099,471  in 
November  a  year  ago. 

....At  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Tanners,  in 
Chicago,  last  week,  the  prediction  was 
made  that  there  must  be  a  further  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  shoes,  unless  the 
farmers  raise  more  cattle  and  thus  en- 
large the  supply  of  leather. 

....Following  the  merger  of  the 
Standard  Trust  Company  with  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  the  latter  reported 
last  week  deposits  of  $180,301,170.  Thus 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  has  become 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation a  trust  company  member  has 
shown  deposits  exceeding  those  of  any 
bank  member. 
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Death  of  Vice  "  President 

Vice-President  Sherman  James  School- 
craft Sherman 
died  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  in  the  evening.  He  had  been 
very  ill  for  several  days,  and  his  death, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  attend- 
ing physicians,  was  due  to  Bright's  dis- 
ease, heart  disease  and  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  He  was  born  in  1855,  was  grad- 
uated from  Hamilton  College  in  1878, 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Utica  when  he 
was  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  for  several 
terms  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  The  news  of  his  death 
came  to  President  Taft  while  the  latter 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  celebration 
of  the  launching  of  the  battleship  "New 
York."  In  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
President  on  the  following  day,  direct- 
ing that  the  executive  offices  be  closed 
on  the'  day  of  the  funeral  and  that  the 
flag  be  displayed  at  half  mast  at  all  ports 
and  stations  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
he  said : 

"Elected  at  an  early  age  to  the  mayorship 
of  his  native  city,  the  continuance  of  his  pop- 
ularity was  shown  by  his  election  for  ten 
terms  in  the  national  Congress.  As  a  legisla- 
tor he  at  once  took  and  retained  high  rank, 
and  displayed  such  attributes  of  upright  and 
wise  statesmanship  as  to  commend  him  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  second 
highest  office  in  their  gift.  As  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  he  won  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  by  Ins  fairness  and  impartiality. 
His  private  life  was  noble  and  good.  Mis 
genial  disposition  and  attractiveness  of  char- 
acter endeared  him  to  all  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  know  him.  His  devotion  to  the  besl 
interests  of  bis  native  land  will  endear  bis 
memory  to  bis  fellow  countrymen." 

While  the   body   of    Mr.    Sherman   was 


lying  in  state,  on  the  1st,  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  court  house  at  Utica,  25,000  per- 
sons passed  by  the  casket.  There  were 
private  funeral  services  at  his  home,  on 
the  2d,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holden,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
of  which  Mr.  Sherman  had  been  the 
treasurer.  Later,  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  there  were  simple  but  im- 
pressive services,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
M.  W.  Striker,  president  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holden  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Brokaw, 
pastor  of  that  church.  All  of  the  hon- 
orary pallbearers,  except  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  were  residents  of  Utica.  Among 
those  present  were  President  Taft,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Cabinet,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  many  Senators 
and  Representatives.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  grand  parade  in  New  York  that 
day,  in  honor  of  Governor  Wilson.  The 
organizers  had  been  at  work  On  their 
plans  for  a  month,  and  77,500  men  were 
to  be  in  the  procession.  Governor  Wil- 
son directed  that  the  parade  should  not 
take  place.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  decided  not  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy on  the  national  ticket  until  after  the 
election.  It  was  reported  that  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Taft  and  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee was  Governor  Hadley,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

T     L  ~  ,  Tn  the  closing:  days  of  the 

Last   Days   of  ,i       n   "    •  1      .•   1 

.      ^  .  campaign  t lie   Presidential 

the  Campaign  f.  ,  °.  .    ,  . 

K    &  candidates  and  those  who 

spoke    for   them   repeated   the   arguments 

and  appeals  with  which  the  people  were 

alread)    familiar.     Mr.  Taft  addresl  the 

public  in  letters  which  were  given  to  the 

press.      He  emphasized  what  he  believed 
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to  be  the  danger  by  which  prosperity 
would  be  menaced  it  the  Democratic 
party  should  be  successful.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  candidate,-  lie 
said,  would  be  a  leap  in  the  dark.  He 
assured  farmers  that  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  ruin 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry.  In  a 
letter  to  a  Republican  in  Ohio  he  said : 

"From  absolutely  dependable  sources  infor- 
mation comes  to  me  tbat  none  of  the  leaders 
of  the  third  party  believes  it  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  and  that  they  realize  that  a 
vote  for  it  means  a  vote  for  the  Democrats. 
But  they  are,  most  of  them,  so  filled  with  ha- 
tred for  the  Republican  party  because  it  re- 
fused to  accept  their  dictation  that  they  are 
willing  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try simply  to  gratify  their  revenge.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Wilson  as- 
sured the  public  than  the  Republican  talk 
about  panic  and  hard  times,  to  follow  a 
Democratic  victory,  was  "a  childish 
bluff,"  and  Chairman  McCombs  was 
saying  that  the  Governor  was  not  in  fa- 
vor of  free  trade,  but  of  a  readjustment 
of  tariff  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Between  the  Governor  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  there  was  an  interchange  of 
argument  about  the  treatment  of  Trusts. 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Senator  La  Follette  at- 
tacked Mr.  Roosevelt  sharply  in  pub- 
lished statements.  On  the  30th  Mr. 
Roosevelt  addrest  a  great  audience  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  there  was 
continuous  cheering  for  41  minutes* 
The  following  evening,  at  the  same 
place,  another  great  audience  cheered 
Governor  Wilson  for  59  minutes.  When 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  again  at  the  Gar- 
den, a  day  later,  those  who  heard  him 
were  inclined  to  make  "a  new  high 
record"  of  endurance  in  applauding,  but 
at  the  end  of  25  minutes  he  checked 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  week  his  mes- 
sage to  the  public  was : 

"We  have  already  won.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballot  is,  the  Progressive  party  has 
been  founded  and  put  upon  a  lasting  basis. 
The  old  boss-controlled  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  dream  of 
the  people  for  social  justice,  and  a  return  of 
their  Government  into  their  own  hands,  has 
been  formulated  into  a  party  program  and  an 
organization  which  will  carry  on  the  fight  until 
it  is  won.  It  is  immaterial  what  part  1  play. 
Tf  I  am  able  to  serve,  that  is  sufficient.  If 
another  can  serve  better,  that  is  equally  satis- 
factory. The  main  thing  is  for  the  movement 
to  go  forward  to  definite  results." 


As  reported  by  the  press,  the  betting,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  was  4  or  5  to  1  in 
favor  of  Governor  Wilson,  and  10  to  8, 
or  even  7,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
against  President  Taft.  Estimates  pub- 
lished by  prominent  Democratic  papers 
gave  Governor  Wilson  a  large  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  and,  as  a  rule, 
placed  Mr.  Roosevelt  second.  But  Sen- 
ator Dixon,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign  bureau,  pre- 
dicted that  the  ex-President  would  have 
287  electoral  votes  (or  more  than  a  ma- 
jority) and  would  receive  the  votes  of 
6,117,000  persons.  To  Governor  Wil- 
son  he   assigned   5,648,900,  and  to   Mr. 

Taft  only  .2,560,000. John    Schrank, 

who  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
says,  he  hopes  the  latter  will  be  kind  and 
lenient  to  him.  "Now  that  it  is  all 
over,"  says  Schrank,  "his  better  self 
surely  has  concluded  that  I  should  be 
pitied  and  not  condemned.  If  he  will 
come  to  Milwaukee  and  speak  for  me. 
and  adopt  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  1 
shall  get  a  light  sentence.  I  should  think 
he  would  come." 

p  ..  .    .      Supplemental  reports  concern- 
F  ing  campaign  funds  were  filed 

at  Washington  last  week  by 
the  committees  and  many  Congressional 
candidates.  To  the  Republican  national 
fund  $153,655  had  been  added,  making 
a  total  of  $744,688.  Among  the  new 
contributions  were  the  following:  Sena- 
tor Crane,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  and  Lloyd 
S.  Bryce.  each  $5,000;  Andrew  Carnegie, 
an  additional  $5,000;  Taft  Cub,  of  the 
Yale  class  of  ^78,  $8,175.  The  largest 
item  of  expenditure  was  $10,000,  paid  to 
the  Association  of  Foreign  Newspapers. 
The  contributions  reported  by  the  Repul - 
lican  committee  at  Chicago'  includid  $10  - 
000  from  Julius  Rosenwald,  $4,000  from 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  $2,500  from  Mrs. 
George  M.  Pullman,  and  $2,500  from 
Secretary  MacVeagh.  The  addition  of 
$136,688  had  made  the  entire  receipts  of 
the  Democratic  national  committee  $815,- 
053.  but  $845,814  had  been  expended, 
thanks  to  a  loan  of  $40,000.  Officers  of 
the  committee  said  $150,000  more  would 
be  needed.  Contributors  of  large  suns 
were  as  follows :  C.  S.  Guggenheim, 
$10,000;  W.  R.  Craig,  $9,000;  F,  S.  Pea- 
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body,  $6,400;  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  and  John 
D.  Ryan,  each  $5,000;  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
$2,500;  Senator  Newlands  and  Lewis 
Nixon,  $1,000.  Of  64,647  contributors. 
63,414  had  given  less  than  $100  each. 
The  Progressive  party  reported  an  addi- 
tion of  $93,974,  making  nearly  $400,000 
in  all.  Among  the  new  contributions 
were  the  following :  George  W.  Per- 
kins, $25,000 ;  Alexander  Smith  Cochran, 
$25,000;  Robert  Bacon,  $10,000;  August 
Hecksher,  $10,000;  O.  C.  Barber,  $4,500. 
To  the  Prohibitionist  party's  fund  $20,- 
035  has  been  given.  No  contribution  ex- 
ceeded $1,000.  The  Socialist  party  re- 
ported $42,735,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  was  procured  by  the  sale  of  litera- 
ture and  by  assessments  for  campaign 
speakers.  Included  in  the  sum  of  $18,- 
745  reported  by  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York  was  $5,000  from  Frank  J. 
Gould.  To  the  Democratic  Congression- 
al Committee  $21,381  had  been  given, 
and  $5,000  of  this  was  from  Thomas  F. 
Ryan.  Many  reports  from  Congre  sioml 
candidates  were  received.  Among  these 
were  the  following:  F.  S.  Hicks,  $^,638; 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  $1,250;  Speake~  C  ark, 
$547;  ex-Speaker  Cannon,  $3,012;  Amos 
R.  E.  Pinchot,  $1,259;  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  $1,350.  Of  forty-six  reporting 
from  New  York,  only  ten  showed  receipts 
or  expenditures  exceeding  $1,000.  Six 
candidates,   Victor  Berger  one  of  them, 

had  spent  nothing. Ex- Senator  For- 

aker  and  ex-Congressmen  Grosvenor 
and  Sibley  have  asked  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  hear  their  testimony  concerning 
references  to  them  in  the  Archbold  let- 
ters. 

„        r  ,  T7i  Those   who    expected 

Peaceful  Election  ,.  ' 

~  ,  Sfreat     disorder     in 

in  Cuba  %   ,  .  , 

Luba  on  election  day 

were  agreeably  disappointed.  Ten  men 
were  shot'  at  political  meetings  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  hut  on  the  28th  the 
leaders  in  both  parties  agreed  that  no 
more  meetings  should  be  held.  There 
were  3,000  soldiers  in  Havana.  On  elec- 
tion day,  the  1st,  there  were  no  riots. 
One  man  was  killed  in  Havana,  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  rural  guards,  but  no 
additional  casualties  w  e  r  e  reported. 
President  Gomez  had  closed  the  cafes, 
forbidden    the   sale    of    alcoholic    drinks. 


and  ordered  that  no  one  going  to  the 
polls  should  carry  arms.  Even  canes 
must  be  laid  aside.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment is  controlled  by  the  Liberal 
party,  but  the  successful  candidates  at 
the  election  were  Conservatives,  Gen. 
Mario  Menocal  for  President  and  En- 
rique Jose  Yarona  for  Yice-President. 
Their  majority  in  the  electoral  college 
was  small.  Less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  voters  went  to  the  polls. 
General  Andrade,  Conservative,  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Havana.  General 
Menocal  has  been  manager  of  the  largest 
sugar  estate  on  the  island,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  gives  up  a  salary  of  $50,000.  He 
says : 

"My  own  success  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  Cuba's  demonstration  of  her  ability  to 
hold  law-abiding  elections,  in  which  her  dis- 
approval of  corrupt  government  was  thoroly 
established.  We  feel  and  will  soon  prove 
that  we  are  worthy  of  that  confidence  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  out- 
side world  once  placed  in  us."' 

He  promises  to  cultivate  close  relations 
with  the  United  States,  to  reduce  ex- 
penses,  to   seek  agricultural  and   indus- 
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trial  development  and  to  negotiate,  if 
possible,  modifications  of  the  present 
tariff  treaty  with  this  country.  A  com- 
mission to  study  the  tariff  will  be  ap- 
pointed. Some  expect  that  the  defeated 
candidates  will  complain  because  ap- 
proaches to  polling  places  were  guarded 

by   soldiers. In    Santo   Domingo   the 

rebels  have  gained  several  victories  and 
have  defied  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Two  warships  were  sent  to  the 
island  on  the  30th  ult.  Alfredo  Victoria, 
the  President's  nephew,  has  retired  from 
the  Cabinet.  He  was  Minister  of  War. 
A  new  magazine,  owned  bv  Dele- 
gate Quezon  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Filipino  independence,  publishes  a  letter 
in  which  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  for- 
merly president  of  Cornell  University 
and  now  Minister  to  Greece,  warmly 
commends  the  Democratic  plan,  set  forth 
in  the  Jones  bill,  for  giving  the  Philip- 
pines tentative  independence  for  eight 
years  and  full  independence  thereafter. 
As  this  is  at  variance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Taft  Government,  it  excites  com- 
ment at  Washington. 

Gen.  Felix  Diaz  remains  in 
Mexico  prison  at  Vera  Cruz.  Presi- 
dent Madero  says  his  case  is  in 
the  courts,  with  which  he  cannot  inter- 
fere. Colonel  Diaz  Ordaz,  one  of  Diaz's 
associates,  was  captured  last  week,  and 
he  is  soon  to  be  tried  by  a  military  court. 
In  the  north.  General  Rojas,  one  of 
Orozco's  officers,  is  looting  ranches  and 
holding  captives  for  ransom.  Last  week, 
near  Saltillo,  37  of  Orozco's  rebels,  who 
had  been  captured,  were  summarily  shot 
by  order  of  the  Federal  commander. 
Railroad  service  between  Chihuahua  and 
the  capital  has  been  resumed.  In  the 
south  there  is  much  disorder.  On  the 
2d,  after  three  days'  fighting,  the  Zapa- 
tists  were  driven  from  the  hills  near 
Cuernavaca.  It  was  reported  at  the  cap- 
ital that  Madero  was  negotiating  a  peace 
treaty  with  Zapata.  In  an  address  at 
his  birthday  reception,  on  the  31st  ult,  he 
said  that  the  collapse  of  the  Diaz  rebel- 
lion presaged  a  speedy  restoration  of 
peace.  Much  loss  was  caused  at  the  Pa- 
cific port  of  Acapulco  on  the  30th  ult.  by 
a  hurricane.  More  than  half  the  town 
was    wrecked.      Among    the    buildings 


which  were  unroofed  was  the  American 
consulate. 


Central  and  South 
America 


A  peaceful  election 
was  held  in  Nica- 
ragua on  the  2d. 
Adolfo  Diaz,  now  Provisional  President, 
and  Fernando  Solorzano,  who  was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  by  Congress  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  were  the  candidates 
of  the  Conservative  party.  There  was 
no  opposition,  and,  of  course,  they  were 

elected. The    women  of    the  city  of 

Granada  have  sent  to  Rear  Admiral 
Southerland,  commander  of  our  forces 
in  Nicaragua,  a  letter  expressing  their 
gratitude  for  the  relief  brought  to  their 
city  by  the  American  marines,  commend- 
ing the  prudence  and  good  judgment  of 
the  officers  in  command  and  testifying 

to    the    fine    conduct    of    the    men. 

Nicaragua's  Government  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  foreign  bondholders 
concerning  the  debt  incurred  in  1909, 
about  $7,500,000.  The  interest  rate  has 
been  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  provided  that  the  customs  revenue 
shall  be  collected  under  the  supervision 
of  officers  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  A  part  of  the  reve- 
nue is  to  be  sent  to  New  York  every 
month  and  deposited  there  for  payment 

of  the  debt. General  Mena,  leader  of 

the  revolutionists  in  Nicaragua,  who  was 
sent  to  Panama  and  has  been  a  prisoner 
there,  now  seeks  release  by  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  He  is  ill  and  in  the 
Ancon  Hospital.  In  Nicaragua  there  is 
a  price  on  his  head.  Probably  he  will 
be  released  by  order  of  the  Zone's  Su- 
preme    Court. Peru's      Government, 

intending  to  punish  those  officers  who 
permitted  the  atrocities  in  the  Putumayo 
rubber  district,  has  arrested  Lieutenant 

Villa. It  is  reported    that  Argentina 

has  undertaken  to  employ  1,800  Ameri- 
can seamen,  formerly  in  our  navy  or 
merchant  marine,  to  man  her  new  war- 
ships.  It  was  reported  last  week  that 

Germany  was  seeking  to  acquire  an  is- 
land in  the  Magellan  Channels  for  a  coal- 
ing station,  and  that  a  German  cruiser 
was  making  surveys  in  those  waters. 
This  suggested  comment  as  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  recent  Monroe  Doctrine  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  upon  such  a  project. 
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The  islands  belong  to  Chili.  The  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office    says    the  report  is 

without    foundation. It    is    said    that 

some  interest  has  been  shown  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  sale  of  Christinas  Island, 
in  the  Pacific,  by  the  Grieg  family  and 
Father  Rougier,  to  a  German  syndicate, 
which  will  take  possession  on  December 
5,  and  will  establish  a  coaling  station 
there. 


troops  withdrew  to  the  southward  and 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  between 
Eski-Baba  and  Lule-Burgas,  in  order  to 
defend  the  railroad,  which  runs  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  these  towns,  but 
they  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bulgars, 
who  attacked  the  left  wing  at  Baba-Eski 
and  cut  the  communications  between 
Constantinople  and  Adrianople  at  that 
point.     Then,  under   the   personal   com- 
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The  Advance  on 
Constantinople 


Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  correspond- 
ents are  not  allowed 
at  the  front  few  details  of  the  heavy 
fighting  of  last  week  have  been  received, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Turkish  troops 
have  suffered  a  serious  defeat  and  have 
been  driven  back  along  the  line  of  the 
Orient  Railroad  toward  Constantinople. 
The  principal  movements  may  be  easily 
understood  by  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying map.  After  the  capture  of 
Kirk-Kilisse  by  the  Bulgars,  the  Turkish 


mand  of  Nazim  Pasha,  Minister  of  War, 
the  Turks  were  drawn  up  in  a  new  line 
of  defense  stretching  across  the  point  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Turkish  left  wing  was  at  Lule-Burgas 
and  the  right  was  advanced  from  Sarai 
to  Visa.  The  left  wing  was  reinforced 
by  new  levies  of  Asiatics  landed  at  Ro- 
dosto  and  the  right  by  troops  from 
Constantinople  under  Torgut  Shefket 
Pasha  landed  at  Midia.  The  Bulgarians 
brought  up  troops  from  Adrianople,  and 
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on  Tuesday,  October  29,  began  a  three 
days'  engagement  along  the  whole  front. 
The  Turkish  right  in  the  forests  about 
Visa  was  overcome,  but  instead  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  Sarai  and  Istranja,  as  they 
should,  the  routed  troops  fled  to  the 
south  and  became  entangled  with  the 
troops  of  the  left  wing  already  in  retreat 
from  Lule- Burgas.  The  whole  of  the 
army,  frightened  and  completely  disor- 
ganized, was  thus  crowded  together  in 
confusion  on  the  road  to  Tchorlu,  while 
the  Bulgarian  left  wing  swept  around  to 
the  north  by  Sarai  and  Istranja  and  to 
the  south  the  right  wing  reached  to  the 
sea  at  Rodosto.  The  undisciplined  re- 
serves from  Anatolia  could  not  stand 
against  the  well-directed  artillery  fire  of 
the  Bulgars,  and  once  in  retreat  became 
altogether  unmanageable.  Some  of  their 
officers  are  no  better.  Aziz  Hassan,  an 
Egyptian  prince,  trained  in  the  German 
service,  displayed  signal  incapacity,  if 
not  cowardice,  in  deserting  Kirk-Kilisse. 
The  Turkish  cavalry  at  Lule-Burgas 
dashed  upon  the  Bulgars  with  their  old 
war  cry  of  "Allah!  Allah!"  and  swept 
all  before  them,  but  their  artillery  was 
poorly  placed  and  insufficiently  supplied 
with  ammunition.  The  inefficiency  and 
confusion  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ammuni- 
tion supplied  to  the  Turkish  troops  at 
the  battles  of  Visa  and  Kumanova  con- 
sisted of  blank  cartridges.  No  wonder 
it  did  not  stop  the  Bulgarian  charges. 
Many  of  the  Asiatic  troops  had  never 
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seen  a  magazine  rifle  until  the  Mausers 
were  put  into  4heir  hands  on  the  battle- 
field, and  they  attempted  to  load  them  at 
the  muzzle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bul- 
garian artillery  was  splendidly  handled 
and,  as  the  Turks  retreated,  took  posi- 
tions upon  bights  previously  picked  out 
with  as  much  coolness  and  precision  as 
if  they  were  merely  engaged  in  maneu- 
vers. The  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  was 
terrible.  The  Turkish  loss  in  the  three 
days'  fighting  is  estimated  at  20,000.  The 
Bulgarians  report  only  their  victories, 
not  their  losses.  Thousands  of  wounded 
Turks  were  brought  back  to  Constan- 
tinople by  train,  but  most  of  them  were 
left  without  medical  aid  to  suffer  or  die 
upon  the  battlefield.  How  large  a  part 
of  the  army  succeeded  in  getting  behind 
the  Tchataldja  line  of  defense,  back  of 
Constantinople,  is  not  known,  nor  how 
long  this  last  line  of  fortifications  can  be 
held  against  the  allies.  The  Porte  has 
publicly  confest  defeat  and  has  applied 
to  the  Powers  for  mediation. 

The  Sieges  of  A/ter*he    battle 

Adrianople  and  Skutari     of      Kirk-Kilisse 

the  Bulgarian 
army  pushed  forward  to  the  south,  cut- 
ting the  Turkish  lines  in  two.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Turkish  troops  with- 
drew in  the  direction  of  Constantinople, 
but  30,000  retreated  to  the  southwest  in 
order  to  defend  Demotika,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  the  ^Egean  Sea 
with   the  line    from    Constantinople  to 
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Adrianople.  The  Bulgarian  army,  how- 
ever, pursued  them  to  Demotica  and  cap- 
tured that  place,  thus  completing'  the  in- 
vestment of  Adrianople.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  contingents  were  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Turks  retreating  upon  Con- 
stantinople, the  siege  of  Adrianople  has 
been  actively  prosecuted.  The  Bulgarian 
leaders  are  confident  in  their  ability  to 
capture  Adrianople  at  any  time  by  means 
of  assault  or  by  a  destructive  bombard- 
ment, but  King  Ferdinand,  who  has  per- 
sonally visited  the  besieging  army,  does 
not  believe  such  a  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  is  necessary,  and  has  accord- 
ingly ordered  that  the  bombardment  be 
confined  to  the  fortifications.  The  attack 
has  been  chiefly  directed  against  Tcha- 
taldja  Fort  and  other  defenses  to  the 
northwest  of  Adrianople.  The  Bulga- 
rian bombardment  is  continued  for  eight 
hours  a  day  and  is  said  to  be  very  effect-  . 
ive.  The  batteries  of  the  defenders 
make  but  feeble  reply.  A  very  stubborn 
resistance,  however,  has  been  offered  by 
the  Turkish  troops  to  the  Bulgarians  ad- 


vancing along  the  Arda  and  Maritza 
Rivers  to  Marash  and  Karagash,  the 
railroad  station  of  Adrianople.  The 
garrison  of  Adrianople  is  said  to  number 
40,000.  Bulgarian  aviators  flying  over 
the  city  have  been  of  great  assistance  in 
directing  the  bombardment,  but  one  of 
them  was  reached  by  the  Turkish  fire 
and  brought   down,  the  first  airman  to 

lose     his     life     in     combat. Horrible 

atrocities  have  been  committed  by  the 
Turks  on  their  retreat.  Some  villages 
have  been  burned  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  massacred.  Women  and 
children  as  well  as  men  have  been  tor- 
tured and  killed,  and  the  bodies  are 
found  mangled  in  the  most  frightful 
manner.  It  is  greatly  feared  that  the  in- 
furiated and  desperate  Mohammedans 
will  massacre  the  Christians  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Salonika,  and  for  that  reason 
cruisers  of  the  great  Powers  are  to  be 
stationed  at  both  these  ports  in  readiness 
to  land  marines  for  the  protection  of  the 

Christians   whenever   necessary. The 

announcement  last  week  of  the  capture 
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of  Skutari  by  the  Montenegrins  was  in- 
correct, but,  as  that  stronghold  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  troops  under 
Crown  Prince  Danilo,  its  fall  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  Montenegrins  are 
anxious  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  King 
Nicholas  refuses  to  permit  them,  because 
this  would  add  to  the  heavy  losses  al- 
ready suffered  by  his  troops.  The  de- 
fense of  the  city  is  aided  by  the  overflow 
of  the  three  rivers  surrounding  it,  and 
the  Montenegrins  have  been  obliged  to 

wade  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  startled  Europe  by 
sending  to  King  Peter  of  Servia  a  tele- 
gram of  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  the  Servian  armies  in  Macedonia 
without  outside  assistance.  This  is  taken 
to  indicate  that  Russia  will  intervene  if 
Austria  attempts  to  prevent  Servia  from 

extending  her  territory. The  German 

Emperor  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  Princess  Sophie,  congratu- 
lating her  upon  the  exploits  of  her  hus- 
band, Crown  Prince  Constantine,  who  is 
leading  the  Greek  troops  in  Macedonia. 


The  Advance 


While    the    successes    of 


the  Greeks  have  not  been 
on  Salonika  ,  ,  - 

so  spectacular  as  those  of 

the  Serbs  and  Bulgars,  they  have  been 
continuous,  and  the  Turks  have  been 
driven  back  at  every  point  except  Janina, 
which  still  holds  out,  with  a  garrison  of 
20,000,  altho  entirely  isolated.  Pushing 
north  from  Elassona  the  Greeks  have 
captured  Verria  and  Janitza,  thus  cut- 
ting off  Salonika  from  Monastir.  Be- 
sides this  army  under  the  Crown  Prince, 
which  is  now  upon  the  Vardar  River  to 
the  west  of  Salonika,  that  city  is  to  be 
attacked  from  the  east  ■  by  a  divi- 
sion under  General  Smolensky,  which 
was  landed  at  Stavros,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Chalci- 
dice.  It  is  not  expected  that  Salonika 
can  long  resist  this  double  attack  be- 
cause the  provisions  are  insufficient  to 
supply  the  soldiers  and  refugees  now 
crowded  into  the  city.  A  large  part  of 
the  army  driven  out  of  Uskub  by  the 
Serbs  retreated  to  Salonika,  and  20,000 
villagers  from  the  surrounding  country 
have  sought  shelter  there.  The  7,000 
Anatolians  sent  from  Constantinople 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Salonika 
are  more  likely  to  prove  an  embarrass- 


ment than  a  help.  The  Turks  and  Al- 
banians who  were  defeated  by  the  Serbs 
at  Kumanova  are  said  to  be  completelv 
demoralized,  and  the  retreat  from  Uskub 
degenerated  into  a  riot.  "Every  man  for 
himself"  was  the  cry,  and  artillerymen 
deserted  their  guns,  cutting  traces  and 
riding  away  on  their  horses.  Some  of 
the  Turkish  officers  threw  off  their  uni- 
forms and  tried  to  escape  in  civilian 
clothes.  Zekki  Pasha,  who  had  com- 
mand at  Uskub.  is  said  to  have  rallied 
the  remnant  of  his  army  and  made  a 
stand  at  Dibra  to  the  southwest,  between 
Uskub  and  Monastir.  The  Serbs  have 
possession  of  Novibazar,  Prisrend  and 
Mitrovitza,  and  a  column  sent  southward 
from  Uskub  down  the  Vardar  has  come 
into  conjunction  with  the  Greeks  to  the 
northwest  of  Salonika.  Thus  the  Otto- 
man Empire  has  been  cut  across  at  two 
points  within  a  week,  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks  on  the  Vardar 
River  and  by  the  Bulgars  in  their  march 

to    the    sea   at    Rodosto. The    Greek 

fleet  is  beginning  to  play  a  part  in  the 
campaign.  The  Turkish  cruiser,  "Feth- 
I-Buland,"  at  anchor  in  Salonika  Bay, 
was  approached  on  the  night  of  October 
31  by  a  Greek  torpedo  boat,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fire  of  the  guns  from  the 
forts  above,  was  able  to  discharge  three 
torpedoes  at  the  cruiser  from  a  distance 
of  about  200  yards.  The  first  torpedo 
hit  its  mark  and  exploded,  and  the 
cruiser  sank  in  five  minutes.  Most  of 
the  crew  were  on  shore.  The  torpedo 
boat  withdrew  without  injury  to  Kater- 
l'na,  a  Turkish  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lonika, now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greeks.  The  salvage  steamer  "Con- 
stance," conveying  Turkish  troops,  was 
captured  and  taken  to  the  Piraeus.  Greek 
marines  have  been  landed  on  the  islands 
of  Samothrace,  Thasos  and  Imbros.  The 
Turkish  torpedo  boat  in  the  harbor  of 
Prevesa  was  burned  by  the  Greeks,  and 
after  they  had  captured  the  hights  of 
Nikopolis,  overlooking  Prevesa,  the 
Turkish    garrison    abandoned    that   city. 

Anticipating,   doubtless,  the  fall  of 

Salonika,  the  deposed  Sultan,  Abdul 
Hamid,  has  been  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople and  transferred  with  his  harem  to 
the  Asiatic  side.  He  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  war  with  the  Balkan 
states  and  of  the  loss  of  Tripoli. 
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The  Record  of  The  Independent 


BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


DURING  the  sixty-four  years  of  its 
history  The  Independent  has 
been  under  the  responsible  con- 
trol of  two  men  as  its  proprietors,  Henry 
C.  Bowen  and  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  his 
son.  For  its  future  direction  and  success 
his  grandson,  Hamilton  Holt,  will  be  re- 
sponsible. As  I  have  served  with  them  in 
the  editorial  department  for  forty-five 
years,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  testify 
to  the  intelligent  enthusiasm  and  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  the  unfailing  courtesy 
and  thoughtfulness  for  their  associates, 
which  have  made  it  always  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  them,  not  so  much  for  finan- 
cial profit  as  for  the  advancement  of 
righteousness  and  truth. 

I  had  known  Henry  C.  Bowen  for  ten 
years,  often  visiting  in  his  family,  when 
on  January  i,  1868,  I  came  into  the  office 
as  assistant  editor.  The  Independent 
was  then  nineteen  years  old.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Bowen  had  put  its  editorial 
direction  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  its 
editors,  while  he,  a  busy  merchant  until 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  his  Southern 
losses  drove  him  into  bankruptcy,  had 
been  satisfied  to  pay  its  annual  deficit. 
Then  he  took  the  publishing  of  The 
Independent  as  his  main  business,  and 
soon  made  it  a  great  financial  success, 
but  still  gave  his  editors  full  editorial 
control.  Por  thirteen  years  the  editors 
were  three  distinguished  Congregational 
pastors,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  of  New 
Haven ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of  New 
^ork,  aided  by  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  an 
old  war  horse  of  reform.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  conservatism  both  in  theology 
and  politics  of  the  Boston  organ  of  Con- 
gregationalism, they  provided  the  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  denomination 
with  a  journal  that  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  times,  radically  anti-slavery 
and  theologically  progressive.  They 
not  only  represented  the  New  School 
teachings  of  New  Haven  and  Andover 
as  against  Princeton,  but  defended  the 
liberty   of    Horace    Bushnell   as   against 
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Old  School  Congregationalism  which 
charged  him  with  Unitarian  laxity. 
They  denounced  Daniel  Webster  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  and  every  effort  to 
extend  the  area  of  slavery. 

When  the  war  opened,  and  Mr.  Bowen 
lost  all  his  property,  he  held  on  to  the 
hitherto  unprofitable  Independent,  and 
the  three  editors  resigned.  This  was  no 
fatal  blow,  for  Mr.  Bowen  immediately 
called  Mr.  Beecher  to  its  editorship,  aid- 
ed by  the  handsome  and  brilliant  boy, 
Theodore  Tilton.  This  changed  its  char- 
acter, for  it  ceased  to  be  a  Congrega- 
tional paper,  and  it  became  the  first  of 
undenominational  journals.  It  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  war,  which 
was  sure  to  destroy  the  institution  of 
slavery,  but  it  cared  nothing  for  theology. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Beecher  silently 
withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  Tilton  in  full 
charge,  and  with  Oliver  Johnson,  a  Gar- 
risonian  Abolitionist,  as  his  active  helper. 
Tilton  wrote  the  flashing,  double-leaded 
leading  editorial,  and  Mr.  Johnson  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  editorial  matter.  Mr. 
Johifson  had  occupied  the  same  position 
in  Garrison's  Liberator,  and  was  a  cross 
between  a  radical  Unitarian  and  a 
Quaker ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  radi- 
cally— I  will  not  say  insidiously — the  re- 
ligious character  of  The  Independent 
was  changed,  and  its  constituency  was 
alarmed.  Mr.  Bowen  recognized  the 
danger,  but  was  very  loyal  to  his  editor, 
and  sought  to  modify  the  editorial  utter- 
ances. It  was  as  a  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion that  he  called  me  as  an  assistant, 
January  t,  1868.  But  with  Mr.  Tilton 
and  Mr.  Johnson  as  responsible  editors, 
very  little  could  be  done.  Tilton  was 
exuberant  and  reckless,  while  Johnson 
was  conscientious  and  confident.  Mr. 
Bowen's  patience  was  exhausted.  They 
had  to  be  dismissed,  and  in  December, 
1870,  the  change  was  made.  Mr. 
Bowen's  extraordinary  enterprise  had 
drawn  in  multitudes  of  subscribers,  while 
the  political  attitude  of  the  paper  aided 
its  popularity.     It  was  a  strong  advocate 
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of  justice  to  the  slave  and  the  freedman 
and  also  of  woman's  suffrage,  then  not 
very  popular,  but  a  Garrisonian  asset 
brought  in  from  the  Liberator,  and  it 
was  a  scarcely  disguised  critic  of  the  doc- 
trines called  evangelical. 

Mr.  Bowen  resolved  that  never  again 
would  he  give  any  other  man  than  him- 
self the  name  and  power  of  editor. . 
Henceforth,  as  long  as  he  lived  he  was 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor.  He 
asked  me  to  be  superintending  editor,  but 
I  advised  that  the  position  be  given  to  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston,  and  he  remained  for 
two  years,  when  I  succeeded  to  the  same 
position,  which  I  held  until  Mr.  Bowen's 
death  in  1896. 

I  have  given  my  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Bowen  in  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
issue  of  The  Independent,  December 
10,  1908.  But  I  cannot  forbear  here  to 
pay  my  honor  to  the  Woodstock,  Conn., 
boy  who  came  to  New  York  to  make  his 
fortune,  became  clerk  with  the  dry  goods 
firm  of  Arthur  &  Lewis  Tappan,  mar- 
ried Lewis  Tappan's  daughter,  and  him- 
self became  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
silk  houses  in  the  metropolis;  who  when 
six  thousand  New  York  merchants 
signed  a  condemnation  of  the  Abolition- 
ism that  provoked  Southern  anger,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  his  goods  and  not 
his  principles  for  sale ;  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Dr.  Storrs's  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  and  later  of 
Plymouth  Church,  and  brought  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  to  be  its  pastor;  who 
after  his  failure  in  the  Civil  War  re- 
covered his  fortune  and  paid  every  out- 
lawed debt ;  whose  gift  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  inaugurated  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society;  who  founded 
The  Independent  and  held  it  dearest 
to  him  for  forty-eight  years ;  and  who 
was  ever  as  genial  and  kindly  as  he  was 
positive,  aggressive  and  alert. 

During  this  period  one  great  sorrow 
came  to  him  which  had  its  effect  on  The 
Independent,  and  that  was  his  separa- 
tion from  his  dearest  friend  and  pastor, 
Mr.  Beecher.  It  had  the  unfortunate 
result  of  allying  him  with  the  conserva- 
tive party  in  the  sharp  conflicts  over 
Andover  theology,  and  the  American 
Board,  which  for  seven  years  refused  to 
send  as  missionaries  any  candidates  who 
had  imbibed  what  was  regarded  as  the 


new  Andover  heresy  of  a  second  proba- 
tion.     Altho    this    device    of    theodicy 
seemed  to  me  quite  needless  for  its  pur- 
pose,  I   publicly   supported   the    side   of 
liberty ;  but  Mr.  Bowen,  who  was  editor, 
gave  the  influence  of  The  Independent 
to   Joseph    Cook   and    Secretary   Judson 
Smith  of  the  American  Board,  while  I 
waited  with  what  patience  I  could,  cer- 
tain  of   the   result   which   came   at   last. 
But  The  Independent  suffered  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  wrong  side,  losing  not  a 
little  of  its  normal  liberal  constituency. 
It  was  not  long  after  that  Mr.   Bowen 
died,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 
After  Mr.  Bowen's  death  in  1806,  his 
third  son,  Clarence  W.   Bowen,  became 
the  publisher  and  later  the  owner  of  The 
Independent,  while  I  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  editor.     It  is  only  just  to  say  for 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bowen,  now  that  he  retires 
from  long  and  arduous  labor — for  he  was 
with     The     Independent     twenty-two 
years  before  his  father's  death — that  he 
has  maintained  always  the  highest  ideals 
of  editorial  independence.     He  has  been 
careful   never   to  allow   the  interests   of 
the  publishing  office  to  affect  the  editorial 
conduct    of    the    magazine.      His    chief 
desire  has  been  that  it  might  be  worthy 
of  its  name,  organ  of  no  party,  but  free 
to  tell  the  very  truth  honestly  and  to  sup- 
port  it   both   intelligently   and   strongly. 
It  has  been  influence  more  than  money 
that  he  has  sought.     To  the  business  of 
The  Independent  he  has  given  his  in- 
herited energy,  and  with  success.     Dur- 
ing these  thirty-eight  years  not  a  clerk, 
not  an  office  errand  boy  has  ever  heard  a 
harsh  word  from  him,  not  one  that  failed 
of  considerate  courtesy.    I  do  not  believe 
that  he  seeks  rest,  but  am  confident  that 
he  will  give  his  time  largely  to  the  his- 
torical studies   in  which   he  first  earned 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
to  the  American  Historical  Association, 
of  which  he  has  long  been  treasurer.   His 
authority  now  passes  to  his  nephew,  son 
of  Judge  George  C.  Holt,  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  New  York,  and  grand- 
son of  Henry  C.  Bowen.     He  has  been 
my  associate  for  eighteen  years,  most  of 
the  time  as  office  editor.     It  may  not  he 
seemly  for  me  here  to  express  my  warm 
regard  for  him,  but  the  public  knows  his 
deep  interest  in  moral  questions  of  public 
import,  and  the  readers  of  this  journal 
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do  not  know  how  milch  they  owe  to  his  popular,  but  that  contest  is  long  past.  It 
intelligent  initiative  in  its  conduct.  Tome  has  fought  strongly  for  woman  suffrage, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  lives  to  see  women's  votes  counted 
to  be  assured  that  under  this  third  regime  for  the  President  in  half  a  dozen  States, 
there  will  be  no  break  in  the  determina-  and  more  to  follow.  It  supported  the 
tion  to  wed  progress  with  faith  in  God  annexation  of  San  Domingo  under  Presi- 
and  man  and  speed  the  day  when  the  dent  Grant,  and  tho  that  failed  it  has 
spindles  of  the  Fates  shall  decree  peace  since  seen  Samoa,  Guam,  Porto  Rico, 
between  the  nations  and  equal  justice  be-  tne  Philippines  and  Hawaii  brought  un- 
tween  man  and  man.  der  our  beneficent  flag.  It  has  taken  a 
As  I  recall  the  sixty-four  years  during  deep  interest  in  peace  and  arbitration, 
which  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  In-  and  glories  in  the  conferences  of  The 
dependent — for  its  first  issue  came  10  Hague.  In  every  movement  for  the 
my  father's  home — and  particularly  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  labor  it 
years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  it  has  taken  its  part.  Not  less  is  it  proud 
and  known  every  one  of  the  many  mem-  of  what  it  has  sought  even  where  success 
bers  of  its  editorial  staff,  it  is  pleasant  is  delayed,  as  in  equal  justice  for  the 
to  recall  the  good  and  victorious  causes  struggling  races,  yellow  or  black,  which 
which  it  has  championed.  It  was  right  arrogance  calls  inferior.  Till  the  Golden 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  when  Age  arrives,  so  long  as  science  is  making 
slavery  perished  it  stood  stoutly  for  the  fresh  discoveries  and  invention  is  revolu- 
freedman,  as  it  still  stands  for  justice  to  tionizing  industry,  and  speedier  trans- 
its children.  It  has  stood  for  the  sub-  portation  is  annexing  suburbs  and  frat- 
stance  of  faith  shown  in  service  rather  ernizing  the  nations,  so  long  as  patriot- 
than  for  the  niceties  of  creed ;  not  care-  ism  shall  seek  to  fight  corruption  at  home 
less  of  intellectual  sanity,  but  caring  more  rather  than  foes  abroad,  and  militant 
for  Christian  character  than  for  the  charity  shall  have  hot  quarrel  with  greed 
formulas  on  which  good  men  differ ;  and  and  oppression,  so  long  and  till  then  may 
it  has  seen  year  by  year  more  freedom  The  Independent  gently,  graciously 
and  more  charity.  It  has  sought  nnitv  help  the  erring  and  weak  and  wield  the 
in  the  Church  and  has  been  gratified  by  two-handed  engine  of  valorous  truth 
the  successful  federation  of  the.  Churches,  against  the  strong  and  wrong. 
It  defended  evolution  when  it  was   not  New  York  City. 


Autumnal  Leaves 

BY  EDWARD  N.  POMEROY 

No  more  ye  sway  and  shimmer  in  the  sky, 

In  happy  fellowship  together  bound, 

But  swirl  and  scatter  o'er  the  alien  ground, 
Strange  to  each  other  in  adversity. 
Forgotten  is  the  amorous  melody 

That,  in  the  equinoctial  roar,  was  drowned, 

As  up  and  down  ye  wander',  sorrow-crowned, 
Like  Jephthah's  daughter  who  must  childless  die. 
Yet,  as  the  stars  unquenched,  unflickering,  burn 

While  daylight  chases  darkness  round  the  sphere, 
The  germ  of  life  in  dissolution's  urn 

heeds  not  the  pressure  of  its  swathings  sere ; 
And  ever,  as  aforetime,  shall  return 

The  efflorescence  of  the  opening  year. 

Wellesley,  Mass, 


Turkey  at  Bay 

BY  HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS 

Instructor  in   Robert  College,  Constantinople. 


VERY  month  of  the 
year  is  interesting 
at  Constantinople. 
There  is  always 
'Something  doing." 
If  it  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary crisis,  fall 
of  Cabinet  or  new 
Albanian  revolu- 
tion, it  is  another 
revolt  in  the  Yemen  or  Hauran,  more 
massacres  in  Asia  Minor,  or  frehh 
bomb  outrages  and  terrorism  in  Mace- 
donia. When  wars  themselves  become 
commonplace  and  rumors  of  wars  are 
lacking,  and  we  get  tired  of  reading 
about  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  chol- 
era terrifies  us,  an  earthquake  shakes  us, 
or  a  big  fire  in  Stamboul  satisfies  our 
appetite  for  excitement. 

But  this  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1912,  promises  to  be  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  Constantinople. 
For  Turkey  is  at  bay.  Her  envovs  are 
treating  with  Italy  for  a  peace  that  will 
rob  her  of  the  last  vestige  of  her  African 
possessions  and  destroy  forever  her  in- 
fluence in  the  ALgean  Sea.  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Servia  and  Montenegro  are 
united  in  the  supreme  effort  to  drive  the 
Turkish  flag  back  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. Crete  has  once  more  pro- 
claimed her  union  with  Greece,  and  Cre- 
tan deputies  are  in  Athens  waiting  for 
admittance  to  the  Hellenic  Parliament. 
Rhodes  is  in  the  hands  of  Italy.  In  Sa- 
mos  the  Turkish  troops  are  besieged  by 
the  islanders  in  insurrection.  The  other 
islands  have  expelled  their  Turkish  offi- 
cials. The  covetous  eyes  of  Austria  see 
the  waters  of  the  TFgean  glimmering 
beyond  Salonika,  and  Russia's  fleet  is 
hovering  around  the  Black  Sea  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus. 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  in  The  Independ- 
ent that  the  declaration  of  war  by  Italy 
created  no  excitement  in  Constantinople, 
and  that  the  Turks  seemed  to  have  no 
real  animosity  against  the  Italians.    This 


same  calm  indifference  has  existed  thru- 
out  the  year.  The  question  of  Tripoli 
has  not  affected  the  Turks  vitally.  Even 
the  bombardment  and  closing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles created  only  a  momentary  ex- 
citement in  Constantinople.  Thruout 
Turkey  the  whole  Tripoli  tan  war  has  not 
affected  the  people  in  any  noticeable  de- 
gree. The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
passes  without  comment. 

In  sharp  contrast,  however,  to  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  ultimatum  of  Italy 
is  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Balkan  states  and  their  con- 
certed action  against  Turkey.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  a  Balkan  war  is  as  vehement 
as  it  is  instantaneous.  The  confidence 
in  the  invincibility  of  the  Turkish  armies 
is  unwavering.  Every  one  is  happy.  For 
a  year  the  Turks — that  is,  the  "men  in 
the  street"  among  them — have  wanted  a 
war  with  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  That 
these  states  have  taken  the  initiative  is 
news  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Dem- 
onstrations of  great  magnitude  are  being 
made  daily,  and  systematic  recruiting  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  city  and  in  the 
Bosphorus  villages.  Every  one  is  volun- 
teering. For  the  past  week  passenger 
service  has  been  suspended  on  the  rail- 
ways, and  troops  are  being  sent  to  the 
Bulgarian  and  Grecian  frontiers.  Horses 
and  wagons  and  stores  of  provisions  are 
requisitioned,  and  every  one  feels  that 
war  is  in  the  air.  In  this  city  of  poor 
tramway  service  the  lack  of  cabs  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to 
wall*  you  have  to  stay  at  home.  State 
of  siege  has  been  proclaimed,  and  busi- 
ness is  at  a  standstill.  But  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  is  the  awakening  of 
religious  fanaticism,  which,  if  Turkey  is 
defeated  in  the  field,  may  lead  to  deplor- 
able and  awful  events  here. 

Only  the  inability  of  the  Balkan  states 
to  meet  on  common  ground  has  post- 
poned this  war  so  long.  In  1897  aTlfl  m 
1903  Turkey's  neighbors  had  their  op- 
portunity, but  they  could  not  lake  advan- 
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tage  of  it.  Rival  racial  and  economic 
claims  in  Macedonia  seemed  to  make  the 
Christian  states  worse  enemies  of  each 
other  than  of  Turkey.  But  since  then 
there  has  been  a  steady  improvement, 
and  I  have  noticed  for  several  years  that 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  have  been  making 
every  effort  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Bulgarian  leaders  for  their  good  will  and 
common  sense  in  viewing  the  Macedo- 
nian problem.  Two  years  ago  I  was 
present  at  the  memorable  meeting  on  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens,  when  300  Bulgari- 
an students  were  feted  by  the  Greeks. 
Speeches  made  then  were  a  prophecy  of 
present  events.  Servia,  desperate  since 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina revealed  to  her  the  peril  of  annihi- 
lation by  Austria  which  ever  menaces 
her,  has  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Bulgaria.  But  the  chief  credit  of  the 
Balkan  confederation  must  go  to  Mr. 
Venizelos,  the  ex-Cretan  patriot,  who  is 
now  Prime  Minister  of  Greece.      He  is 


one  of  the  most  astute  statesmen  of  our 
age,  and  is  equally  able  in  the  manage- 
ment of  internal  and  external  affairs. 
For  three  years  he  has  worked  with  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  and  was  successful  last 
spring  in  convincing  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  that  a  Balkan  war  was  in- 
evitable. 

United  in  what  they  consider  a  holy 
cause,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Montenegro  will  never  rest  until  they 
have  secured  fundamental  changes  in  the 
administration  of  Macedonia.  The  hor- 
ror and  hopelessness  of  Turkish  rule  in 
Macedonia  cannot  be  told.  You  .have  to 
see  with  your  own  eyes  to  comprehend. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  great  Powers  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Christians  in 
this  unhappy  country  have  been  in  vain. 
Ever  since  the  Crimean  War  Turkey  has 
been  making  promises  and  passing  laws. 
The  futility  of  European  diplomacy  at 
the  Sublime  Porte  can  be  proved  merely 
by  reading  the  record  of  over  thirty  de- 
crees, laws  and  projects  of  laws — none 
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of  them  ever  carried  out — which  have 
been  thrown  from  time  to  time  as  a  sop 
to  appease  the  clamoring  ambassadors. 
A  leading  Bulgarian  recently  said  to  me : 
"No  assurance  from  the  European  chan- 
celleries can  mean  anything  to  us.  The 
diplomats  have  come  to  be  contemptible 
and  ridiculous  in  our  eyes.  Our  situa- 
tion is  like  that  of  Italy  after  Solferino. 
We  must  reject  all  counsels  of  the  Pow- 
ers and  rely  upon  ourselves." 

Four  years  of  "constitutional"  govern- 
ment have  accentuated  the  miseries  of 
the  Macedonians.  The  past  year  has 
been  worse  than  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Hamidian  regime.  I  went  thru  Mace- 
donia last  month  from  the  Servian  fron- 
tier to  Salonika  and  from  Salonika  to 
Adrianople.  All  along  the  railway  line 
soldiers  are  stationed.  Near  every  bridge 
and  tunnel  permanent  guardhouses  have 
been  built.  On  every  train  a  baggage 
car  directly  behind  the  engine  carries  its 
soldiers  with  loaded  rifles.  Your  pass- 
port is  demanded  frequently.    Your  com- 


partment is  examined  for  hidden  bombs. 
In  the  villages  assassinations  are  com- 
mon on  the  open  street.  No  man  dares 
to  go  to  his  farm.  Anarchy,  extortion, 
murder  and  licentious  cruelty  are  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  The  Balkan  states  are 
full  of  refugees  who  have  come  over  to 
tell  their  tale  of  atrocities.  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, Servia  and. Montenegro  have  been 
seeing  in  their  dreams  for  thirty  years 
the  man  from  Macedonia  calling  them  to 
help  him.  They  can  endure  no  longer. 
All.  the  pitiful  subterfuges  of  diplomat 
are  nothing,  now  that  the  call  of  blood 
has  become  too  strong  to  resist.  I  saw 
some  of  the  demonstrations  in  Bulgaria 
this  last  summer.  They  have  their  Julia 
Ward  Howes,  and  the  songs  they  are 
singing  are  not  unlike  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic." 

As  for  Turkey,  she  appreciates  the  vi- 
tal character  of  this  war  and  knows  that 
her  European  possessions  are  at  stake. 
The  Turks  have  never  lost  their  con- 
tempt for  the  races  which  were  so  lon<* 
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subject  to  them,  and  they  do  not  fear  the 
result. 

Created  by  the  aid  and  favor  of  the 
great  Powers,  the  small  Balkan  states 
have  always  been  considered  as  little 
children  who  should  be  good  and  do  what 
they  are  told.  But  the  little  children 
have  grown  to  manhood,  have  prospered 
wonderfully  during  a  generation  of  free- 
dom, and — what  is  most  important — 
have  developed  strong  and  well-disci- 
plined armies.  They  are  ready  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  No  disillusionment 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean Concert  during  the  past  month.  On 
October  14,  by  their  reply  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Powers,  the  Balkan  states 
declared  their  emancipation  from  diplo- 
matic tutelage. 

One  hears  about  "the  interests"  of  the 
Powers  in  the  Near  East  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Near  Eastern 
states.  Bound  by  ties  of  blood,  and  di- 
rectly influenced  in  their  political  and 
economic  life  by  their  juxtaposition  to 
Macedonia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Servia  and 
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Montenegro  have  tired  of  listening  to 
the  self-interested  advice  of  the  Powers, 
who  have  many  irons  in  the  fire  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  could  well  afford 
to  forego  a  little  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. 

But  special  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon 
the  particular  interests  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, which  far  transcend  those  of  the 
other  Powers  in  the  Near  East.  Eng- 
land has  India,  Egypt  and  her  many 
oilier  colonial  problems;  France  has  her 
African  Empire,  Russia  has  her  Asiatic 
empire,  and  Italy  is  engrossed  in  Tripoli. 
Germany  thinks  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  the  Portuguese  colonies,  but  may 
lose  her  interest  in  that  direction  if  oil 
proves  a  successful  substitute  for  coal  as 
ship  fuel.  Even  then  her  attention  is 
mainly  directed  toward  Asiatic  Turkey, 
which  will  some  day  be  hers.  Austria- 
Hungary,  however,  has  her  eyes  upon 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  she  realises 
that,  to  her,  supremacy  in  the  Balkans  is 
a  question  of  life  and  death. 

Nothing   is   more  certain,  then,  than 
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that  Austria  will  be  compelled  to  inter- 
vene in  the  Turco-Balkan  war.  To  show- 
that  such  an  intervention  is  an  economic 
and  political  necessity  is  one  purpose  of 
this  article. 

The  loss  of  Silesia  to  Frederick  the 
Great  was  an  event  which  demonstrated 
that  the  Hapsburgs  must  find  their  fu- 
ture in  the  East.  Maria  Teresa  and 
Joseph  II  saw  this.  If  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleon  had  not  intervened, 
Austria  might  have  found  her  inevitable 
destiny  a  hundred  years  sooner.  But 
Metternich  led  her  back  into  Europe,  and 
Sadowa  was  the  result.  Bismarck  had 
merely  repeated  the  lesson  which  was  not 
well  enough  taught  by  Frederick.  An 
Austria  barred  from  German  hegemony, 
must  carve  out  for  itself  a  way  to  the 
Mediterranean  thru  a  territory  of  Slav 
subjects,  or  forever  remain  in  hopeless 
subserviency  to  Prussianised  Germany. 
This  is  equally  true  of  Hungary.  The 
dual  monarchy,  as  it  exists  today,  was 
formed  the  year  after  Sadowa,  and  a  pol- 
icy of  aggrandizement  in  the  Balkans 
was  inaugurated  by  the  common  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Hungarian 
Count  Andrassy. 

To  comprehend  and  sympathize  with 
Austria-Hungary's  Balkan  policy  you 
must  look  at  the  map  and  note  three 
things :  The  dual  monarchy's  present 
outlet  to  the  world  market,  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  by  nationalities,  and 
the  present  Balkan  boundaries  of  this 
conglomerate  organization  which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  nation  as  that  term 
is  applied  to  the  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  economic  ne- 
cessity which  drives  Austria-Hungary 
into  the  Balkans. 

This  is  the  industrial  age,  the  day  of 
the  world  market,  when  a  nation's  pros- 
perity is  largely  dependent  upon  untram- 
meled  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  We  are  developing  rail- 
roads ;  these  railroads  run  to  the 
sea  or  to  navigable  rivers,  and  tre- 
mendous sums  are  being  spent  upon 
ports.  We  build  and  maintain  navies  to 
protect  our  commerce,  and  our  greatest 
fear  is  that  of  being  shut  in  by  a  block- 
ade in  time  of  war.  For  every  nation  is 
producing  either  manufactured  goods  or 
raw  materials  or  food   supplies   far  be- 


yond its  own  needs  for  consumption. 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  in  a  unique  po- 
sition. Each  has  but  one  port,  and  these 
are  both  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Adri- 
atic, Italian-speaking  cities,  to  reach 
which  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
pass  thru  large  Slav  populations.  The 
only  outlet  of  the  Adriatic  is  thru  the 
Straits  of  Otranto,  one  side  of  which  is 
owned  by  Italy.  The  other  side  is  in 
European  Turkey.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  Greece  holds  the  Island  of  Corfu. 
What  a  precarious  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  for  an  em- 
pire of  fifty  millions !  To  the  east,  it  is 
true,  there  is  the  navigable  Danube,  but 
to  reach  the  Black  Sea  hundreds  of  miles 
of  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  territory 
must  be  traversed. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  state  railroads 
have  pushed  from  Budapest  thru  Brod 
and  Serajevo  to  the  frontier  of  the  San- 
jak  of  Novi-Bazar.  Sixty  miles  beyond 
is  Mitrovitza.  in  the  Turkish  vilayet 
(province^  of  Kossova.  From  Mitro- 
vitza a  railroad  is  already  built  to  join 
the  Nisch-Salonika  line  at  Uskub.      To 


ON    THE    ORIENTAL    RAILWAY 
The  main  feature  of  the  war  so   far  is  the  struggle  of 
t lie    Bulgars    and    Turks    for    the    possession    of    this 
line,  which  connects  the  capitals,   Sofia  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  passes  thru  Adrianople. 
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build  up  those  sixty  miles,  and  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  friendly  control  of  the  coun- 
try thru  which  the  railroad  passes  from 
the  Bosnian  frontier  to  Salonika — that  is 
the  economic  side  of  Austrian  policy  in 
the   Balkans. 

The  political  considerations  which  may 
lead  to  an  armed  intervention  of  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  present  war  are  most 
potent.  One-half  of  the  population  of 
the  dual  monarchy  is  Slav,  and  only  by  a 
clever  division  have  the  Teutons  and 
Hungarians  been  able  to  rule  the  coun- 
try since  the  days  of  parliaments.  Aus- 
tria holds  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians  in 
the  long  narrow  strip  of  Galicia,  pressed 
in  by  the  Hungarians  on  the  south,  the 
Rumanians  on  the  east,  and  their  Rus- 
sian brethren  on  the  north.  Her  Bohe- 
mians and  Moravians  are  surrounded  by 
Germans.  Her  Slovaks  are  nicely  di- 
vided with  Hungary.  Her  Slovenes  are 
hemmed  in  by  Italians  and  Ladins.  But 
her  million  Serbo-Croats  and  Hungary's 
three  millions,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  two  millions  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina held  in  common  as  a  Reiehsland, 
make  a  compact  body  of  six  millions, 
whose  geographical  position  is  a  menace 
to  the  future  of  Austria-Hungary  so 
long  as  she  is  not  the  dominant  power  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Why?  There  are  two  cogent  reasons. 
The  Serbo-Croat  population  lies  between 
Hungary  and  the  Adriatic,  between 
Austria  and  her  Dalmatian  coast,  be- 
tween both  Austria  and  Hungary  and 
Salonika.  The  Serbo-Croats  are  the 
same  race  as  the  Servians,  the  Montene- 
grins, the  inhabitants  of  the  Sanjak  of 
Novibazar,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  thru  which  the 
Salonika  railroad  passes — at  least,  as  far 
as  Uskub.  U  the  Balkan  confederation 
is  successful  in  the  present  war,  and  the 
states  are  allowed  their  own  free  will  in 
the  settlement  of  Macedonian  problems, 
a  "Greater  Servia"  comprised  of  Servia, 
Montenegro,  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar 
and  a  portion  of  Macedonia  will  not  only 
erect  a  barrier  against  the  Austrian  out- 
let to  Salonika,  but  will  also  enable  the 
Servians  to  run  a  railroad  to  the  Adri- 
atic Sea.      That  is  the  first  reason. 

There  is  also  another  risk  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  which  the  fragilely  con- 
structed dual  monarchy  cannot  afford  to 


run.  Croatia,  so  essential  even  for  the 
sole  present  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  has  in 
late  years  drawn  very  close  to  Servia, 
with  whom  her  boundaries  march.  Cro- 
atia is  also  limitrophe  to  her  kinsmen  of 
Bosnia  and  Dalmatia.  A  "Greater  Ser- 
via," with  the  emancipation  of  the  Mace- 
donians, would  bring  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  Serbo-Croats  into  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  What  would  the  effect  be 
upon  the  six  million  adjacent  Serbo- 
Croats  of  Austria-Hungary?  I  visited 
Croatia  last  spring  and  investigated  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Agram.  The  hatred 
of  the  Croatians  for  the  Hungarians  is 
beyond  expression,  and  they  realize  that 
their  geographical  position  makes  Aus- 
tria support  Hungary  in  refusing  them 
the  autonomy  to  which  they  have  a  treats' 
right.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  Servian  success  in  the  present  war 
with  Turkey  would  give  rise  to  a  sepa- 
ratist movement  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  the  stability  of  Austria-Hungary. 

What,  then,  will  Franz  Joseph  and  his 
ministers  do,  or  rather  what  must  they 
do  in  the  present  crisis?  Now  that  the 
war  has  started  they  cannot  allow  Tur- 
key to  crush  the  Balkan  states.  For  Vi- 
enna knows  that  St.  Petersburg  would 
not  stand  idle.  During  the  summer,  from 
one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other,  I  asked 
the  question :  "What  would  happen  if 
the  Turks  occupied  Sofia  in  the  coming 
war?"  "We  should  go  to  Constantino- 
ple," was  the  invariable  and  unhesitating 
response.  Nor  can  Austria  allow  the 
Balkan  states,  by  their  own  efforts,  to 
crush  Turkey.  This  would  be  as  great  a 
disaster  for  Austria  as  for  Turkey. 

There  are  three  courses  open  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary if  the  war  begins  to  go 
against  Turkey.  She  might  throw  her 
troops  into  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar 
and  prevent  a  Servian  and  Montenegrin 
advance  on  Uskub.  For  this  service  she 
would  demand  the  cession  of  the  San- 
jak of  Novibazar,  reforms  in  Macedo- 
nian administration,  and  the  connection 
of  her  Bosnian  railroad  with  Salonika 
via  Mitrovitza.  In  event  of  Turkey 
gaining  some  decisive  battles  over  the  al- 
lied Christian  states,  she  might  move  with 
Russia  to  save  the  vanquished  and  still 
demand  of  Turkey  just  what  she  could 
ask  in  the  opposite  situation.  She  could 
base  her  claim  upon  the  same  grounds 
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as  those  of  England  when  she  secured 
Cyprus  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1878. 

The  third,  and  rashest  course,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
war.  It  would  be  to  make  the  dash  for 
Salonika  now.  Attractive  as  it  looks, 
this  is  hardly  feasible  at  present.      For  it 


would  practically  mean  the  annihilation 
of  Servia,  and  necessitate  a  readjust- 
ment into  a  triple  monarchy  with  a  Slav 
member.  But  how  could  Hungary  keep 
her  hold  on  Fiume  and  Zimony?  What 
division  of  spoils  would  satisfy  Bulgaria 
and  Greece?  And  would  the  Russian 
bear  stay  in  his  winter  quarters? 

Constantinople,    Turkey. 


Home  Industries  in  Old  Deerfield 


BY  FLORENCE  K.  GRISWOLD 


SOME  time  during  the  same  year  the 
world  lost  William  Morris,  that 
great  spirit  of  the  early  craft 
movement,  there  gathered  together  one 
sunny  afternoon,  in  one  of  Massachu- 
setts^ oldest  and  most  beautiful  towns,  a 
handful  of  women  who  loved  to  work 
with  both  brains  and  hands.  It  seems 
that  one  day  a  matron  of  Old  Deerfield, 
inspired  by  the  beauty  of  design  and  tex- 
ture of  some  old  embroideries  in  the 
town's  Memorial  Hall,  tried  to  repro- 
duce them  herself.  She  was  successful, 
and  spread  her  enthusiasm  to  others. 
Then  followed  the  first  organized  indus- 
try in  the  village,  "The  Society  of  Blue 
and  White  Needlework,"  whose  object 
was  "the  revival  of  the  household  em- 
broideries that  were  brought  over  by  the 
early  colonists  and  kept  true  to  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  design  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.'' 

This  small  beginning  was  immediately 
followed  by  other  efforts  to  restore  to  the 
home  its  half-forgotten  industries  of  past 
generations.  The  village  people  will  tell 
you  that  the  movement  was  spontaneous. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  yet  there  was 
no  one  who  was  willing  to  affirm  posi- 
tively that  the  teachings  of  Morris  had 
not  in  some  way  been  wafted  from  over 
the  seas.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoret- 
ical causes  of  this  "spontaneous  move- 
ment," we  may  be  certain  that  the  motive 
power  lay  in  an  inherited  love  of  indus- 
trial work  fostered  by  intense  patriotism. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  in  such  a  village  as 
Old  Deerfield,  where  the  principal  indus- 
try of  the  men  is  farming,  that  a  reac- 
tionary movement  could  have  sprung 
into    life.       Nothing    except    a    trolley, 


which  breaks  the  stillness  every  half 
hour,  and  a  tearoom,  savor  of  modernity. 
All  else  is  of  the  past ;  even  time  is  meas- 
ured from  the  Indian  massacres.  Could 
trees  speak,  the  elms  that  flank  the  street 
could  teach  this  generation  so  easily  all 
they  are  endeavoring  to  pick  out  by 
threads  woven  by  ancestors.  The  houses 
— homesteads  they  are  called — are  hos- 
pitably square,  with  rooms  on  each  side 
the  quaintest  of  doors,  which  open  into 
two,  sometimes  three,  sections,  longitu- 
dinally. Paint  seems  to  be  little  in  de- 
mand, hence  nature  has  put  her  own  col- 
oring on  boards  and  shingles.  Most  of 
the  homes  from  the  day  they  were  built 
have  been  handed  down  from  "sire  to 
son"  until  the  present  day.  The  people 
of  Old  Deerfield  keep  alive  the  heroism 
and  tradition  of  the  past.  Scarcely  may 
one  go  a  hundred  feet  without  stopping 
to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  simple 
granite  stones  commemorating  patriotic 
acts  of  ancestors.  The  atmosphere  of 
this  little  town  of  a  few  over  two  thou- 
sand souls  would  make  possible  a  move- 
ment to  return  to  the  house  what  it  lost 
when  the  factory  system  rose  in  power. 
The  sturdy,  intelligent  character  of  its 
native  population  has  made  that  move- 
ment a  success. 

With  certain  concessions  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  modern  household,  the  in- 
dustries are  carried  on  very  much  as  they 
were  in  the  days  when  machinery  was 
unknown.  Each  family  specializes  in 
one  industry,  working  individually  and 
independently,  but  with  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. These  people  have  simply 
returned  to  their  original  crafts.  Fifty 
years   ago    the    housewife    used    to   buy 
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palm  leaves  at  the  general  store.  How 
they  happened  to  be  there  for  sale,  or 
from  where  they  came,  no  one  seems  to 
know.  In  spare  moments  she  braided 
the  palm  into  hats  for  her  family  first, 
and.  as  money  was  scarce  and  the  hats 
found  a  ready  sale  in  the  store,  she 
braided  more,  which  she  exchanged  for 
groceries.  There  were  a  few  old  ladies 
in  Deerfield  who  had  been  taught  the 
craft  in  their  youth.  They  were  hunted 
up  and  a  "braiding  bee"  was  arranged 
where  the  young  fingers  were  again 
taught  by  the  experienced,  and  a  beauti- 
ful industry  of  the  past  again  became  an 
active  reality.  This  developed  very  nat- 
urally into  basket  making.  First  the 
small  baskets  of  finely  braided  palm, 
corn-husks  and  native  grasses  were 
made;  later  the  heavier  and  more  sub- 
stantial wood  and  carrying  baskets.  To- 
day the  "Pocuntuck  basket  makers"  have 
a  national  reputation  in  their  particular 
craft. 

The  popularity  of  the  Colonial  house 


has  brought  about  a  demand  for  Colonial 
furniture  and  drapery.  The  last  and 
most  perishable,  the  work  of  the  loom 
and  knitting  needles  was  peculiarly  the 
woman's  contribution  to  the  adornment 
of  the  house.  With  the  fastidious,  an 
anachronism  in  furnishing  is  not  toler- 
ated, consequently  interior  decorators 
have  been  put  to  their  wits'  end  to  supply 
this  demand.  .  The  problem  of  furniture 
was  not  so  difficult.  Excellent  models 
still  existed,  but  with  the  draperies  lay 
the  problem.  Linen  and  cotton  wear  out. 
and  handiwork  in  most  cases  had  been 
replaced  by  machine  made  articles.  If  a 
coverlet  to  fit  the  high-poster  could  be 
found  in  some  careful  family  willing  to 
part  with  a  treasured  heirloom,  there  was 
no  "tester"  to  match,  neither  were  there 
bureau  or  stand  covers  of  the  same  tex- 
ture and  pattern.  To  remedy  this  de- 
fect in  supply,  the  interior  decorators 
had  to  discover  some  one  who  could  still 
remember  the  stitches  taught  them  by 
grandmothers.      Here  again  the  revived 
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work  of  the  women  in  Old  Deerfield  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part. 

When  the  industries  were  reinstated 
in  the  home,  there  were  found  in  old 
barns  a  few  hand  looms  that  could  be 
made  workable.  These  were  brought  out 
and  set  up  in  the  house,  and  the  old  la- 
dies, who  remembered  how  to  use  them, 
again  taught  younger  fingers.  Bed- 
spreads woven  as  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago  have  found  a  ready  sale.  Knit- 
ting needles  have  also  been  brought  into 
play  to  make  the  edgings  for  curtains, 
the  bedspreads  and  testers.  Old  stitches 
that  great-grandmothers  gave  the  pictur- 
esque names  of  Moonshine  and  Matri- 
mony are  wrought  in  linen  and  cotton. 
For  the  old  candlestand,  with  its  hand- 
made, hand-decorated  cover,  Deerfield 
also  supplies  the  bayberry  candle,  soft  in 
color  and  fragrant,  made  by  the  same 
process  and  in  molds  of  generations  past. 
Floor  coverings  are  also  made  by  these 
women.  Rag  rugs,  the  braided  and 
hand-sewed,   and   also   the  larger  strips 


made     on     the     loom,     are     produced. 

"Is  a  revival  of  the  home  industries 
practical?"  is  a  question  that  naturally 
arises.  The  women  of  Deerfield — and 
they  should  know,  for  their  work  is  no 
longer  in  an  experimental  stage — answer 
in  the  affirmative.  They  have  no  theo- 
retical interest  in  the  craft  movement  as 
a  movement.  There  is  nothing  senti- 
mental in  their  work  except  that  it  may 
have  had  an  inspirational  start  in  patri- 
otism. Work  to  them  is  the  normal  ex- 
pression of  self.  The  women  are  true  to 
the  tradition  bred  in  their  bones,  they  are 
home  makers,  mothers,  housewives ;  what 
leisure  they  have  is  given  to  productive 
industrial  work  which  has  a  marketable 
value.  From  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic standpoints  they  are  performing 
their  full  duty  to  society.  Here  at  least 
we  do  not  hear  that  plaintive  and  reiter- 
ated cry  of  present  day  women,  that  the 
work  of  the  home  has  been  taken  from 
them. 

Tn  no  way  will  the  Deerfield  women 
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permit  their  work  to  be  commercialized. 
Their  patterns,  designs,  looms  and  meth- 
ods of  work  are  as  free  from  copyright 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  ances- 
tors. Their  dyes  are  made  by  no  secret 
process.  They  are  all  skilled  workmen, 
specialists  in  their  particular  trade,  not 
in  any  one  particular  part  of  that  trade. 
Aside  from  the  artistic  interest  and  per- 
sonal pride  to  turn  out  a  perfect  piece  of 
work  which  is  natural  to  a  good  crafts- 
man, they  care  little  whether  or  not  their 
work  is  carried  on  after  they  lay  it 
down.  There  is  no  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. They  gladly  and  willingly  teach 
their  trade  to  any  one  who  may  care  to 
learn.  They  have  no  trade  secrets.  Mrs. 
Henry,  who  is  secretary  of  one  of  the 
guilds  and  knits  wonderful  counterpanes 
and  bedtesters  in  the  Matrimony  stitch, 
a  happy,  charming,  elderly  woman  with 
the  pinkest  of  cheeks,  answered  to  the 
query  of  who  will  carry  on  your  industry  : 
"Bless  you,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  nor 
care ;  any  one  may  who  will" 


Do  the  home  industries  pay?  Here 
the  women  answer,  "Yes  and  no."  "We 
love  our  work,  it  takes  up  our  spare  time 
and  gives  us  money  which  we  may  call 
our  own.  As  we  do  it  with  our  house- 
hold duties,  we  feel  repaid  for  our  time 
and  energy.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
large  income,  no."  It  is  rather  a  delicate 
thing  to  be  specific  and  inquire  into  the 
personal  income  of  any  one,  particularly 
when  that  person  is  a  dignified,  self-re- 
specting, independent  woman ;  but  she 
understood  the  honest  motive  back  of  the 
question,  which  she  was  free  to  answer 
without  giving  offense,  if  she  refused. 
Her  sense  of  altruism,  a  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  others,  overcame  her  natural 
feeling  of  reserve.  She  replied :  "One 
woman  among  us,  who  makes  an  article 
for  which  there  is  rather  a  steady  de- 
mand, averages  forty  dollars  a  month. 
Of  course,  you  understand  she  does  that 
work  only  in  her  spare  time."  This 
amount  may  be  contrasted  with  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  %J-"J2.  in  Massachu- 
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setts  of  a  woman  weaver  who  works 
fifty-eight  hours  a  week  in  a  factory. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  home  produc- 
tion is  that  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
there  is  sickness,  death  or  any  of  the 
minor  ills  and  worries  of  life,  the  burden 
of  which  seems  to  fall  to  the  woman  now 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  her  productive  work 
is  interfered  with,  and  naturally  her  out- 
put is  less.  If  at  this  particular  time 
there  should  come  a  sudden  demand  for 
her  work  she  could  not  fill  it.  The  wo- 
men of  Deerfield  refuse  to  be  either  over- 
worked or  work  under  a  nervous  strain. 
Here  she  differs  from  her  highly  special- 
ized, unfortunate  sister  who  is  the  vic- 
tim of  the  factory  system.  This  fluctua- 
tion has  made  the  women  unwilling  to 
place  agencies  in  any  of  the  large  cities. 
"We  need  no  more  advertising.  Thru 
the  exhibition  of  pur  work  here  and  mail 
orders  we  are  able  to  sell  all  we  can  com- 
fortably produce,"  they  will  tell  you. . 

A  sympathetic  study  of  a  successful 
industrial  community  of  hand  workers  in 
the  home  helps  to  solve  many  economic 
problems  that  are  worrying  present  day 
reformers,  both  men  and  women.  In  the 
first  place,  Deerfield  has  neither  a  very 
rich  nor  a  very  poor  population.  There 
are  no  great  capitalists,  for  all  are  labor- 
ers with  capital  invested  in  their  tools. 
Class  distinctions  are  unknown,  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  an  unnatural  "class 
consciousness."  Every  woman  is  a 
skilled  worker  in  her  trade,  controlling 
her  hours  of  labor,  place  of  work  and 
output.  She  is  not  parasitic,  her  work 
has  not  been  taken  from  her,  she  has  no 
"boss"  and  is  not  being  exploited.  She 
knows  the  joy  of  work.     Her  needs  are 


few  and  life  simple,  free,  full  and  well 
rounded.  There  are  no  "unions,"  the 
various  occupations  being  very  loosely 
bound  together  by  a  guild  known  as  The 
Deerfield  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
The  work  is  personal,  individual,  with  a 
high  standard,  but  the  keynote  of  all  is 
co-operation.  First,  co-operation  within 
the  home.  Here  the  woman  is  doing  her 
full  share,  performing  her  natural  func- 
tion of  motherhood  and  home  maker, 
working  beside  her  farmer  husband  for 
the  support  and  upbuilding  of  the  fam- 
ily. Co-operation  in  the  community  thru 
her  productive  work,  which,  while  she 
maintains  her  own  initiative  and  individ- 
uality, she  realizes  fully  that  it  is  only  by 
working  harmoniously  together  can  they 
both  attain  the  best  results. 

Is  the  success  of  the  Deerfield  workers 
worth  anything  to  modern  industrial  and 
economic  theory?  That  must  be  judged 
individually.  The  constituents  of  an 
ideal  society  differ  with  people  and  are 
often  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  The  people  of  Old  Deerfield  did 
not  start  out  to  prove  a  theory.  As  well 
educated,  cultured  Americans,  they  sim- 
ply sought  to  express  themselves.  Un- 
consciously perhaps  these  women  realized 
that  a  full  and  happy  life  was  to  be 
gained  thru  the  union  of  working  with 
both  the  intellect  and  hands.  With  them, 
as  with  the  world  at  large,  a  divorce  was 
in  progress ;  but  they  averted  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. William  Morris  prophesied 
that  "one  day  we  shall  win  back  art  again 
to  our  daily  labor,  win  back  art,  that  is 
to  say,  pleasure  of  life  to  the  people." 
This  prophecy  at  least  they  have  made  a 
reality. 

New  York  City.    ' 


A  Visit  to  G.  K.  C. 


BY  B.  RUSSELL  HERTS 

Editor  of  The  International. 


BEACONSFIELD  is  the  little  vil- 
lage, forty  minutes  out  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  arch  cleverist  of 
his  age  resides.  Coming  to  it,  as  I  did, 
at  night,  I  saw  only  the  glimmering  sta- 
tion and  the  stone  railway  bridges,  the 
houses  near  and  far  as  I  passed  in  my 
cab,  and  finally  the  ivy-netted  cottage 
approached  by  stony  steps  reared  beside 
possibly  medieval,  but  delicate  and  thriv- 
ing flower  beds,  in  which  dwell  both  the 
Chestertons. 

T  speak  quite  justly  of  the  Chestertons, 
Gilbert  Keith  and  Frances,  his  wife.  A 
very  famous  literary  personage  in  Eng- 
land has  told  me  that  without  the  one 
there  could  not  have  been  the  other.  My 
visit  led  me  to  believe  as  much. 

I  was  left  by  a  sprightly,  possibly  or- 
thodox maid  in  a  parlor  hung  with  prints 
and  water  colors — good  ones — and  man- 
teled  with  books  in  a  revolving  case  and 
pretty    little    vases    partly    filled     with 


flowers.    But  very  soon  came  the  tremen 
dous  person  I  was  there  to  visit. 

I  had  expected  a  large  man.  I  had 
been  told  and  prepared.  But  seeing  him, 
I  gave  a  little  inward  gasp.  Chesterton 
is  enormous.  His  head  is  massive,  his 
hair  thick,  his  neck  fat,  his  belly  capa- 
cious, and  he  must  be  six  feet  three  in 
height.  I  was  a  pigmy  in  the  left-handed 
grasp  of  a  giant.  I  saw  the  right  hand, 
dangling  helplessly  in  its  sling.  For 
only  a  day  or  two  before,  the  medieval 
gardener  had  left  a  medieval  tub  before 
the  medieval  door  step  on  which  the 
world's  sublimest  propagandist  of  medie- 
valism was  forced  to  march  forth,  into 
the  open  and  modernity.  In  this  case 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall  and 
the  broken  right  arm  was  a  relic.  The 
Weekly  Illustrated  News  still  gets  its 
medieval  page,  but  this  is  now  being 
quite  modernly  dictated. 

Chesterton  I  found  no  heretic  in  hos- 


"OUR   YOUNG   MEN   HAVE   NO  MONEY— AND  EVEN  OUR  OLDER  MEN  ARE  PRETTY  DICKY' 

Did  Mr.  Chesterton  vise  John  Masefield  as  his  model  for  the  seated  figure? 


GILBERT    KEITH    CHESTERTON 


pitality.  I  was  gathered  glowingly  into 
the  larger  dining  room,  and  there  we  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  feasting  on  appro- 
priately named  Benedictine  and  cigars 
that  were  no  doubt  called  Franciscans, 
tho,  as  they  were  without  wrappers,  T 
cannot  be  sure. 

We  discoursed  as  we  drank  our  cordial 
from"  appropriately  capacious  tumblers. 


Shall  I  truthfully  confess  to  the  utter- 
ance of  ninety  words  from  half-past 
eight  till  half-past  ten?  That  surely  does 
not  impugn  the  master  conversationalist's 
abilities. 

Chesterton  is  a  phrase  maker  of  rare, 
quick  wit  and  jolly  humor.  You  readers  of 
him  could  have  guessed  it — that  his  talk 
is  but  a  slightly  milder  literacy  just   as 
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his  writing  is  but  a  sublimated  conversa- 
tion. He  talks  well  and  much,  humorous- 
ly, sincerely,  and  very  tolerantly.  And 
listening  to  him,  you  realize  that  no  one 
could  possibly  be  a  jollier,  pleasanter 
companion. 

"Even  if  the  majority  of  people  in  a 
generation  get  away  from  the  normal,  as 
they  do  today,  we  must  not  forget  the 
line  of  conduct  that  is  normal  to  history 
and  the  race.  We  must  not  take  the  ex- 
ception and  try  to  make  the  average  live 
up  to  it." 

This  is  not  exactly  what  he  said — he 
may  have  said  something  clever — but 
this  is  what  has  remained  in  my  memory 
as  the  sense  of  his  speech.  It  struck  me 
as  an  unusually  excellent  and  brief  ex- 
pression of  the  real  Chesterton,  of  every- 
thing that  he  stands  for  and  all  that  he 
means.  It  could  be  applied  to  marriage, 
to  government,  to  social  intercourse  and 
art,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  exoressed 
it  quite  so  clearly  elsewhere. 

"The  difference  between  man  and  wo- 
man is  responsible  for  almost  everything 
that  has  ever  happened,"  he  said.  "We 
must  realize  that  when  we  try  to  make 
man  and  woman  alike." 

That,  again,  suggests  the  value  of 
Chesterton's  eternal  questioning  of  all 
progressivism  to  the  progressives  them- 


'I  AM  LEAN  AND  SPRIGHTLY." 
Another    of    Mr.    Chesterton's    British   lions 


THE    STOUTER    FIGURE    REPRESENTS 
SIR   ARTHUR   CONAN   DOYLE 

selves.  They  must  answer  him  before 
they  can  sensibly  proceed.  They  must 
know  whether  they  want  things  to  hap- 
pen differently  in  the  future  and  they 
must  try  to  know  and  face  the  vast  effect 
on  all  events  that  sexual  equality  will 
have.      .     .     . 

Eor  the  first  time  I  learned  of  Chester- 
ton's expeditions  into  the  graphic  arts' 
domain.  He  had  always  scribbled  hob- 
goblins and  gargoyles  and  demons  on  his 
manuscript.  But  a  few  years  ago  he 
prepared  a  bouquet  of  cartoons,  political 
and  otherwise,  some  of  which  were  used 
for  a  tract,  Hilaire  Belloc's,  a  few  copies 
of  which  were  issued  by  a  publisher  and 
possibly  some  sold.  A  few  of  the  un- 
published pencil  drawings  he  allowed  me 
to  take  with  me,  and  they  are  gloriously 
characteristic  of  his  jollity — as  you  see. 
Mrs.  Chesterton,  who  was  curled  up  on  a 
stool  in  the  fireplace  during  our  first 
three  glasses,  left  to  fetch  the  drawings, 
and  medievally  wifelike  admired  them 
and  frowned  when  I  criticised. 

Two  hours  with  the  man  removes  for 
all  time  one's  allegiance  to  the  current 
folly  of  believing  that  Chesterton's  ideas 
are  jokes.  His  point  of  view  may  be 
ridiculed,  but  his  sincerity  is  anything 
but  ridiculous.  "St.  Augustine  and  the 
rest  thought  as  I  do,  but  then  it  wasn't 
customary  to  write  humorously,"  is  his 
explanation.  His  paradoxes  are  perfora- 
tions in  our  paper  civilization. 

N'-:\v  York  City. 
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The  spear  hath  gone  too  deep;  uplift  me,  friends. 
That  my  last  look  upon  the  earth  be  clear. 
I  leave  you  on  a  disenchanted  world, 
Whence  I  am  not  unwilling"  to  depart. 
T  would  not  tarry  amid  groves  awaked 
From  the  old  mysterv.  and  awe  of  leaves. 
And  sudden  lights  of  beautiful  faces, 
Startled  in  holy  greenness,  or  from  forms 
Naked,  from  pools  disturbed,  that  dripping  flee ; 
A  grave  and  gentle  spirit,  powerful, 
Hath  brought  in  on  us  gray  reality ; 
Making  that  beauty  like  a  moon  at  dawn. 
And  the  voice  hath  passed  from  the  waves,  the  lamentation. 
The  human  music  from  the  TEgean  thrown. 
Ah,  stricken  are  the  horses  of  the  Sun, 
Faded  is  all  the  glory  of  Aurora ; 
Thunder  is  but  a  noise  that  was  a  voice. 
Do  ye  not  hear  them  still,  the  older  gods, 
Not  all  withdrawn,  tho  sadly  all  withdrawing. 
With  melancholv  soft  departing  voices? 
All  dispossessed,  discrowned,  deposed,  dispersed ! 
And  yet,  no  lord  of  thunder  or  of  flame, 
Making  this  earth  a  second  Semele, 
Hath  done  this  thing.     A  figure  whist  and  still. 
With  woman-touch  for  all  these  troubled  brows, 
And  healing  whispers  for  humanity, 
Wandering,  but  for  a  few  followers, 
Alone,  and  with  no  legions  from  the  West, 
Hath  changed  the  ancient  order  of  the  world. 
And  yet  I  feel,  even  to  the  very  bones, 
This  newer  glory  given  to  the  world ; 
This  sighing  splendor  and  this  ray  of  tears, 
The  upward  laboring  and  the  thorny  path. 
Ending — who  knows? — in  far  invisible  peace. 
T  can  appraise,  tho  with  an  alien  will, 
The  sweat  of  blood,  the  thirst  upon  the  tree, 
The  death,  that  called  the  dead  out  of  their  graves. 
To  wander,  unrecognized,  the  streets. 
T  acquiesce,  T  bow  down,  and  I  pass. 
O  thou   hast   conquered,   Galilean !     T 
Have  fought  my  last  against  thee  and  T  yield. 
But  ah,  my  frighted  woods  and  emptied  groves, 
Unhaunted  meres,  and  thou  great  ocean  dumb! 
Lo  friends,  one  leans  above  mo  as  T  die, 
The  tender  aspect  of  my  Conqueror. 
1  ondon,  England, 


Early  Marriage 

BY  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D. 

[By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  we  are  allowed  to 
publish  the  address  made  to  the  freshmen  of  Harvard  University  by  the  distinguished  ex- 
president.  The  unusualness  of  the  subject  and  the  admirable  method  of  its  presentation 
make  this   address  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  public.      We   discuss   it  elsewhere. — Editor.] 


T  is  sixty-three  years,  gen- 
tlemen, since  I  stood 
where  you  stand  now. 
As  I  look  back  over  that 
long  stretch  in  my  life  I 
see  it  filled  day  by  day 
with  the  duties  and  en- 
joyments of  the  passing 
moment ;  and  I  wish 
that  I  had  reflected  more  on  things 
past,  and  looked  forward  more  to 
things  future.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  healthy,  active  men  have  this 
defect  in  the  conduct  of  their  daily  lives, 
and  especially  that  they  are  apt  not  to 
lay  out  beforehand  their  own  ideal 
career.  Many  young  men,  standing  as 
you  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  what 
we  hope  is  to  be  a  useful  and  happy  life, 
seldom  look  ahead,  seldom  use  their  im- 
agination with  regard  to  their  own 
future  lives,  laying  them  out,  in  broad 
lines,  of  course,  but  clearly  enough  to  de- 
fine to  themselves  what  they  are  going  to 
aim  at,  what  they  hope  for,  what  they 
mean  to  be. 

In  regard  to  your  college  life,  that 
process  of  looking  ahead  begins  now ;  be- 
cause under  some  new  good  rules  about 
the  administration  of  the  elective  system 
you  are  expected  to  shape  at  the  start 
your  whole  career  in  college,  and  to 
make  the  choice  of  studies  which  will  de- 
termine that  career.  Make  a  deliberate 
and  far-seeing  choice  in  accordance  with 
your  tastes  and  wishes,  and  your  reason- 
able expectation  of  success  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  choice  of  your  studies  do 
not  omit  to  take  account  of  your  own 
expectations  of  enjoyment  in  your  work ; 
because  your  satisfaction  in  life  is  going 
to  depend  largely  on  your  enjoyment  of 
your  habitual  labors.  Many  young  peo- 
ple think  that  it  must  be  pleasures  that 
tell  most  toward  enjoyment  of  life;  but 
that  is  not  the  fact.    If  you  will  allow  an 
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old  man  to  testify  on  that  subject,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  main  satisfactions  of 
life  come  thru  hard  work  which  one  en- 
joys. Major  Higginson  has  told  you 
that  a  large  part  of  that  enjoyable  work 
will  be  work  for  others.  Look  forward, 
then,  to  the  profession  you  are  going  to 
follow,  remembering  that  nowadays 
many  kinds  of  business  provide  a  highly 
intellectual  profession.  Be  guided  in 
your  choice  by"  your  own  convictions 
about  the  kind  of  work  you  like,  the  kind 
of  employment  which  itself  supplies  you 
with  a  strong  motive  for  strenuous  and 
constant  exertion.  I  am  sure  that  after 
but  a  little  experience  you  will  find  that 
Major  Higginson  is  right;  and  that 
altruism  is  an  important  element  in  the 
enjoyment  of  most  kinds  of  work.  This 
looking  for  the  work  you  love,  this  look- 
ing for  the  profession  you  are  going  to 
enjoy  all  your  life,  will  carry  you  some 
distance  ahead  from  your  present  stand- 
point. 

But  very  soon  you  will  be  ready  to 
practise  some  profession.  Then  look 
ahead  very  sharply ;  because  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  your  whole  lives  should 
then  be  imminent.  Look  ahead  to  mar- 
riage— and  I  should  almost  say,  the 
sooner  the  better.  It  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  among  educated  young  men  to 
wait  many  years  before  they  marry. 
That  is  a  place  where  the  life  of  the 
highly  educated  man  is  inferior  to  the 
life  of  the  mechanic,  operative,  farmer  or 
farm  hand.  Postponed  marriage  is  a 
sreat  modern  evil  in  educated  society. 
You  will  hear  such  conduct  justified. 
You  will  hear  some  young  man  say,  "I 
cannot  invite  a  girl,  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  do  nothing  for  herself, 
and  to  have  every  gratification  and  every 
luxury  provided  for  her,  to  marry  me, 
until  I  can  earn  an  income  which  will 
enable  her  to  live  with  me  in  that  way." 
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I  have  two  remarks  to  make  about  that 
doctrine — that  if  a  girl  has  been  brought 
up  in  that  manner,  the  sooner  she  has  a 
chance  to  live  differently  the  better  for 
her ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  only  fair  for 
a  young  man  who  loves  a  young  woman 
to  consult  her  as  to  whether  or  not  she 
wishes  to  marry  him  before  he  can  earn 
a  large  income.  The  young  woman  has 
a  clear  right  to  say  a  word  on  that  sub- 
ject to  the  man  she  loves,  and  not  to  be 
obliged  to  wait  till  he  is  thirty-five  years 
old  before  he  asks  her  to  marry  him. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  a  matter  of  looking 
ahead  at  a  critical  point  in  your  lives. 
You  are  not'  in  the  habit,  perhaps,  of  con- 
templating this  event  of  marriage.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  do  so.  The  sooner 
you  begin  to  think  about  it  the  better — 
first,  because  it  will  be  thinking  about  the 
most  important  event  in  your  lives  in  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  your  own 
characters  and  to  the  happiness  not  only 
of  yourselves,  but  of  the  women  you  will 
marry,  and  of  the  family  life  which  will 
normally  result. 

This  forelooking  will  bring  you  on  to 
being  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years 
old  at  the  best.  But  the  years  will  fly, 
and  soon  you  will  find  yourselves  in  the 
presence  of  little  children  every  day,  your 
own  children.  Look  ahead  to  that  situa- 
tion. The  very  thought  will  protect  you 
from  evil-doing  and  will  prepare  you  for 
the  greatest  joys  of  life  and  the  most 
lasting.  When  that  time  comes  you  will 
see  how  much  this  happiness  surpasses 
all  other  human  joys,  and  how  it  is  the 
real  foundation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
work  and  the  earning  a  living — no  mat- 
ter whether  the  way  in  which  you  earn 
your  living  be  in  itself  satisfactory  or 
not.  He  who  has  the  domestic  joys  will 
get  intense  satisfaction  even  from  the 
most  monotonous  and  tiresome  employ- 
ment. He  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
earning  the  livelihood  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  years  will  go  on  and  you  will  be 
forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  To 
what  experiences  are  you  going  to  look 
forward  at  that  period,  beyond  the  loves 
and  joys  of  family  life?  You  ought  to 
look  forward  to  and  plan  for  the  satis- 
factions that  Major  Higginson  has  been 
describing,  to  the  love  of  the  home  town 
or  city,  of  the  community  in  which  you 


dwell,  of  the  institutions  which  have 
served  you  and  which  you  hope  will 
serve  your  children,  of  the  country 
whose  ideals  have  improved  and  are  im- 
proving the  common  human  lot.  You 
will  see  herein  not  only  high  motives  for 
active  and  sympathetic  co-operation  in 
good  works,  but  also  new  sources  of  dur- 
able satisfaction.  By  the  time  you  are 
forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age  you 
ought  to  be  in  position  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  you  dwell.  You,  with  your 
education  and  training,  ought  to  be  ready 
by  that  time  to  do  what  thousands  of 
Harvard  men  are  now  doing  all  over  this 
country  and  all  round  the  world — to  be 
serviceable  in  your  day  and  generation  to 
multitudes  of  people;  and  this  service 
may  be  rendered  in  business,  in  public 
office,  in  any  of  the  responsible  functions 
of  civilized  communities. 

The  time  will  go  on,  and  you  will  be 
fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  What  is  there 
in  that  period  that  you  had  better  be 
looking  forward  to?     It  is  time  then  to 
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be  a  grandfather,  and  so  to  secure  an 
immense  satisfaction  to  be  added  to  the 
other  joys  of  human  life.  Now,  the  time 
of  life  when  a  man  will  become  a  grand- 
father is  something  to  be  considered  long 
beforehand,  and  you  had  better  begin  to 
consider  it  now.  Why?  Because  the 
time  at  which  a  man  becomes  a  grand- 
father is  determined  —  normally,  of 
course — by  the  time  at  which  he  marries. 
The  postponed  marriage  has  the  great 
disadvantage  that  a  man  cannot  begin  to 
enjoy  grandchildren  till  he  is  almost  too 
old  to  do  so  completely.  A  young  grand- 
father is  a  very  pleasing  object,  and  one 
oftener  seen  in  the  uneducated  classes 
and  in  the  barbarous  countries,  as  we  call 
them,  than  among  the  educated  men  of 
a  civilized  country.  Look  ahead  to  that 
satisfaction  in  your  later  lives.  Perhaps 
you  are  saying  to  yourselves,  "These 
things  are,  to  be  sure,  desirable;  but  are 
they  attainable  by  the  average  man?  Is 
there  any  use  in  planning  for  them?" 
They  are  attainable  with  health  and 
character.  Those  things  constitute  the 
indispensable  preparation  for  continuous 
satisfaction  in  the  kind  of  life  we  have 
been  describing.  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
look  ahead  in  regard  to  the  care  of  your 
bodies.  Avoid  the  vices.  Avoid  lust. 
And  avoid  the  habitual  use  of  any  stimu- 
lating or  narcotic  drug.  And  the  wider 
my  field  of  observation  the  more  firmly 
I  believe  that  the  best  rule  for  the  attain- 
ment of  health,  long  life  and  steady  vigor 
is  to  use  no  stimulant  whatever  habitu- 
ally, neither  alcohol  nor  tobacco,  neither 
coffee  nor  tea.  Some  recent  observations 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  in  the 
East  tend  toward  a  possible  exception  to 
this  rule  in  favor  of  tea.  The  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  make  habitual  use  of 
very  weak  tea  in  large  quantities,  and  yet 
have  survived  by  uncounted  millions  as 
indomitable  workers,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  subject  to  famines, 
floods,  occasional  pestilences,  and  chronic 
contagions,  from  which  they  have  had  till 
lately  no  defense. 

With  this  same  object  of  preserving  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  look  ahead 
with  regard  to  athletic  sports.     It  may 


make  some  difference  to  you  in  the  next 
four  years,  perhaps,  if  you  look  ahead 
with  regard  to  athletic  sports.  Under 
modern  stresses  athletic  sports  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  young  life,  and  in- 
deed, of  sound  national  life.  One  of  the 
most  serious  aspects  of  China  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  absence  there  of 
all  the  sports  we  call  "athletic."  Neither 
the  educated  nor  the  uneducated  Chinese 
have  athletic  sports  in  the  open  air.  All 
their  sports  are  of  a  gambling  nature. 
They  are  sedentary  or  quiet  games  of 
chance.  That  is  a  national  misfortune  on 
an  immense  scale.  By  looking  ahead  in 
regard  to  athletic  sports,  I  mean,  give 
preference  to  those  sports  that  last,  and 
that  you  can  pursue  at  thirty,  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy  and  I  am  beginning  to 
hope  eighty  years  of  age.  You  know 
what  the  lasting  sports  are — walking, 
rowing,  sailing  a  boat,  tennis — any  sport 
which  can  be  pursued  by  the  average 
individual  all  thru  life.  Lord  Bacon  says 
that  riding  horseback  is  the  best  recrea- 
tion for  men  who  use  their  brains.  The 
sports  that  an  individual  can  pursue  all 
thru  his  life  are  the  best  ones  to  learn  in 
youth.  The  wise  choice  involves  looking 
ahead. 

Let  me  mention  one  more  point  about 
looking  ahead.  It  is  wisest  to  hold  a 
hopeful  ideal  of  the  power  of  sustained 
enjoyment  as  life  goes  on,  an  enjoyment 
which  increases  rather  than  diminishes. 
How  common  are  laments  about  the  in- 
capacities and  disabilities  of  advancing 
years  and  the  shrinkage  in  pleasures !  It 
is  true  that  some  pleasures  which  require 
keen  senses  do  shrink;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intellectual  and  moral  delights 
increase  in  intensity  as  life  goes  on,  and 
many  physical  satisfactions  can  be  held 
level  to  the  end.  Look  forward,  there- 
fore, to  a  life  which  shall  grow  more  and 
more  enjoyable  as  time  goes  on.  That 
expectation  corresponds  with  the  facts  of 
the  normal,  healthy  life  among  civilized 
men.  It  is  a  delight  to  look  forward  to 
it ;  to  anticipate  it  is  in  itself  a  happiness. 

For  many  reasons,  therefore,  gentle- 
men, look  ahead ! 

Cambridge,   Mass. 


Training  England's  Future  King 

BY  SCOTT   BOWEN 

THE  training  of  a  prince  is  a  vastly  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  has  been 
different  affair  today  from  the  heard. to  say  that  she  never  undertakes  a 
process  of  which  Machiavelli  state  function  without  a  severe  attack  of 
wrote  for  his  Florentine  patrons  four  stage  fright.  Her  extremely  serious 
hundred  years  ago-.  At  any  rate,  the  sense  of  the  duties  of  her  position,  how- 
good  people  who  have  charge  of  the  ever,  enables  her  to  overcome  it.  From 
training  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  his  nursery  days  the  Prince  has  been 
one  day  to  rule  over  the  British  Empire,  under  the  direct  charge  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
are   running  his  education  on   different  Hansell,  who  has  also  directed  the  edu- 


cation of  his  brothers.  Mr.  Hansell  was 
tutor  to  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
and   when   thus   employed   attracted   the 

attention  of  Queen 
Mary,  who  decid- 
ed that  he  was  the 
ideal  man  to  bring 
up  her  boys.  Mr. 
Hansell,  like  the 
Queen,  is  serious, 
but  he  is  by  no 
means  what  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  schoolboys 
call  a  "mollycod- 
dle." He  is  a 
good  cricketer,  an 
excellent  tennis 
player  and  a  first- 
class  shot.  He  has 
thus  been  able  to 
supervise  the 
Princes  at  their 
sports  as  well  as 
in  the  class  room. 
A  deep  attach- 
ment has  sprung 
up  between  Mr. 
Hansell  and  his 
charge.  So  deep 
is  it,  indeed,  that 
Queen  Mary  became  alarmed  some 
time  ago  and  tried  to  separate  them. 
She  feared  that  the  Prince  was  grow- 
ing to  rely  too  much  on  his  tu- 
tor, and  that  the  development  of 
his  character  was  thus  being  retarded. 
With  such  a  mother  directing  his  edu-  The  Prince,  however,  displayed  unex- 
cation  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  pected  strength  of  character.  He  insist- 
the  Prince  has  displayed  little  taste  for  cd  on  his  tutor  being  retained  and  com- 
gaiety  or  display.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pelled  even  his  strong-minded  mother  to 
he  has  no  taste  for  them  and  is  terribly  yield.  This  was  before  the  Prince  went 
shy  as  well.     This  shyness,  no  doubt,  is     to  Osborne  for  his  naval  training.     No 
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lines. 

To  begin  with,  Prince  Edward's  edu- 
cation is  chiefly  supervised  by  his  mother 
Queen  Mary  is  a 
strong-minded  wo- 
man and  there  is 
no  concealing  the 
fact  that  she  is  the 
real  mistress  at 
Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. How  great 
her  influence  on 
affairs  of  state  is 
it  is  hard  to  say, 
for  the  King  of 
England's  influ- 
ence is  exercised 
in  all  sorts  of  de- 
v  i  o  u  s  ways,  but 
there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  has  estab- 
lished herself  as 
the  arbiter  of  the 
manners  and  mor- 
als of  English  so- 
c  i  e  ty  .  King 
George  is  a  good, 
easy  -  going  man 
who  would  never 
have     troubled     to 

snub  his  late  father's  gay  friends,  but 
he  is  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
whose  views  on  such  matters  are  almost 
puritanical.  In  certain  sections  of  Eng- 
lish society  the  King  and  Queen  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "George  and  the  Dragon." 
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doubt  he  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  should  occupy  a  bed  in  one  of  the  large 
Mr.  Hansell  with  him  to  Osborne,  but  dormitories.  This  was  vetoed,  however, 
this  was  impossible  and  he  did  the  next  by  the  Queen,  who  insisted  that  he 
best  thing.  He  wrote  daily  letters  to  his  should  have  his  own  rooms, 
tutor,  placing  all  his  schoolboy  problems  Much  the  same  plan  will  be  followed 
before  him,  and  asking  his  advice.  In  when  he  goes  up  for  a  term  at  Oxford 
the  case  of  a  man  of  less  sterling  char-  in  a  few  weeks.  The  King  is  desirous 
acter  than  Mr.  Hansell  this  domination  that  he  should  mix  freely  with  the  other 
might  be  dangerous,  but  I  have  never  students,  but  a  special  suite  of  rooms  has 
heard  it  even  hinted  that  he  has  used  his  been  fitted  up  for  him  at  Magdalen  Col- 
pupil's  affection  for  him  to  his  own  ad-  lege,  and  he  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
vantage.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  tutor  and  by  a  newly  appointed  equerry, 
separate  the  Prince  and  his  tutor  when  the  Hon.  William  Cadogan.  Mr.  Cado- 
the  Prince  was  sent  to  Paris  last  summer  gan  has  been  an  equerry  to  the  Queen 
to  perfect  his  French.  He  was  the  guest  for  some  years  and  knows  her  views, 
of  the  Marquis  of  Breteuil,  an  old  friend  When  his  term  at  Oxford  is  com- 
of  the  late  King  Edward,  who  has  two  pleted  he  will  undergo  a  little  military 
sons  of  about  the  Prince's  age,  and  one  training  as  an  officer  of  hussars.  This 
would  have  thought  that  their  compan-  will  not,  however,  bring  him  much  real 
ionship  would  have  been  enough  for  him.  experience  of  life,  for  his  regiment  will 
He  refused  point  blank  to  go,  however,  be  stationed  in  London,  and  he  will  live 
unless  Mr.  Hansell  accompanied  him,  at  the  palace  or  in  a  separate  establish- 
and  accompany  him  Mr.  Hansell  did.  ment  which  will  be  set  up  for  him. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  cur-  If  all  this  has  given  the  impression 
tailment  of  Prince  Edward's  visit  to  that  the  Prince  is  weak-minded  or 
Paris.  As  a  boy  .one  of  his  heroes  was  ' 'backward"  it  must  be  corrected.  Every 
King  Alfonso,  of  Spain,  who,  whatever  one  who  has  come  in  contact  with  him 
his  reputation  for  gallantry  may  be,  has  describes  him  as  a  boy  of  charming  and 
a  real  love  for  children  and  a  gift  for  simple  manners.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
gaining  their  affection.  Edward  has  re-  that  he  knows  less  of  the  world  and  is 
tained  this  admiration  for  Alfonso  and  still  more  of  a  boy  than  most  young  men 
frequently  corresponds  with  him.  of  eighteen  in  England  or  America,  and 
About  a  month  before  Edward's  visit  to  this  is  due  largely  to  his  mother's  scheme 
Paris  was  scheduled  to  end,  Alfonso  of  upbringing.  No  doubt  the  puritanism 
wrote  to  him  that  he  would  be  passing  of  his  training  is  largely  a  reaction  from 
thru  Paris  on  his  way  to  England  in  a  the  laxity  with  which  his  grandfather, 
few  days,  and  would  show  him  around.  King  Edward,  was  brought  up.  I  de- 
Edward  wrote  a  letter  of  boyish  delight  liberately  omit  the  upbringing  of  his 
to  his  mother  about  Alfonso's  kindness,  father,  King  George,  for  he  was  a  sec- 
and  the  next  day  he  received  a  telegram  ond  son  and  was  not  trained  for  king- 
summoning  him  home  at  once.  Queen  ship.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
Mary  did  not  fancy  the  thought  of  her  become  a  naval  officer,  and  he  had  a 
darling  boy  seeing  the  sights  of  Paris  in  thoro  sea  training  before  the  death  of 
company  with  Alfonso  of  Spain.  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence, 

So  far  every  effort  has  been  made  to  made  him  heir  to  the  throne.     It  may  be 

keep    the    education    of    the    Prince    as  said,   however,  that  the  Duke  of  Clar- 

democratic     as     possible.       Perhaps     it  ence's  death  was  hastened  by  dissipation, 

would  be  fairer  to  say  that  every  effort  The  Prince  is  described  by  those  who 

has  been  made  by  the   King,   but   that  know  him  as  above  the  average  in  intel- 

many  of  these  efforts  have  been   frus-  Hgence.    He  is  a  quick  student  of  mathe- 

trated  by  the  maternal  solicitude  of  the  matics  and  science,  but  he  has  no  taste 

Queen.     When  the  Prince  was  sent  to  for  the  classics  or  for  general  literature, 

the  naval  college  at  Osborne  the  King  He  is  quick  at  learning  to  read  modern 

ordered  that  he  should  be  treated  exactly  languages,  but  his  English  tongue  finds 

as  any  other  cadet.    This  was  carried  to  it  hard  to  speak  them  well.    He  is  keenly 

the  extent  of  limiting  his  pocket  money  interested  in  politics,  history  and  the  sci- 

to  the  same  amount — 25  cents  a  week —  ence  of  government.     Until  now  he  has 

and    it    was    at    first    intended    that    he  had  no  control  over  his  vast  income,  and 
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it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  have  for  some 
years  to  come.  As  Duke  of  Cornwall  he 
receives  from  the  duchy  estates  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $500,000  a  year.  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  this  is  spent  for 
public  purposes,  but  his  managers*  are 
quietly  accumulating  a  snug  fortune  for 
him. 

Various  rumors  have  been  circulated 
from  time  to  time  about  the  Prince's 
marriage.  So  far  there  is  no  foundation 
for  any  of  them.     Queen  Mary  does  not 


want  her  son  to  marry  too  early.  There 
was  a  story  about  a  boy  and  girl  attach- 
ment between  him  and  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess Olga,  daughter  of  the  Czar,  but  I  am 
told  that  this  was  set  afloat  by  the 
Prince's  grandmother,  Queen  Alexan- 
dra, and  her  sister,  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia,  who  wished  to  bring  the 
match  about.  The  Prince,  so  far.  has  a 
healthy  British  boy's  contempt  for  the 
society  of  girls. 

London,   England. 


The   Backward 
Nation 


The  article  by  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg  on  this  subject  in  The  Independent 
of  June  20  zvas  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  backward  nations  can  be  dealt 
zvith  successfully  neither  thru  treaties  nor  thru  existing  Hague  institutions,  for 
the  reason  that  such  nations  lack  either  the  will  or  ability  to  live  up  to  treaties 
and  to  respect  the  decisions  of  courts ;  that,  while  equals  in  the  eye  of  interna- 
tional law,  they  are  not  equals  in  point  of  moral  responsibility.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  problem,  including  the  expansion  of  the  progressive  races  without  war, 
might  be  dealt  zvith  by  a  commission  of  the  chancelleries  of  all  the  enlightened 
Powers,  big  and  little,  in  the  belief  that  "substantial  justice  would  be  done  by  it, 
just  as  substantial  justice  is  done  under  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  individual,  communities  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  activities." 
The  follozving  is  part  of  the  comment  upon  the  plan  received  by  the  editor' of 
The  Independent  and  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  in  response  to  invitation. 
The  eminence  of  many  of  the  zvriters  and  the  importance  of  the  replies  in  them- 
selves justify  fuller  quotation,  but  space  forbids.  The  question,  what  constitutes 
a  backzvard  nation,  probably  cannot  be  anszvered -until  this  or  that  nation  is  guilty 
of  specific  acts  zvhich  stamp  it  as  irresponsible  and  lawless.  In  view  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Balkan  war  this  symposium  is  most  timely. — Editor. 


other  communities,  as  private  individuals 
are.  There  has  been  a  rough  way  of 
adjusting  these  things  in  the  course  of 
the  ages  by  force,  and  might  has  often 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  element  in  mak- 
ing right.  For  the  modern  world  to 
introduce  the  principle  that  small  na- 
tions, small  communities,  should  be 
neutralized  and  protected  by  large  com- 
munities in  the  exercise  of  their  arbitrary 
wills  would  be  to  make  the  progress  of 


Edmund  J.  James, 

President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

IN  the  article,  "The  Backward  Nation," 
Mr.  Marburg  has  finally  begun  to 
go  to  the  very  root  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  whole  peace  movement.  If,  in  an 
organized  society,  we  find  an  individual 
who  is  absolutely  opposed  to  all  prog- 
ress, and  insists  upon  his  right,  real  or 

imaginary,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  civilization  in  many  directions  extremely 
progress,  we  find  some  way  or  other  of  difficult  and  in  some  almost  impossible, 
getting  around  him.  If  he  owns  a  piece  .  .  .  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the 
of  ground  which  the  community  needs  in  system  of  arbitration  among  nations  and 
the  outworking  of  its  prosperity  it  will  establish  the  rule  of  peace,  there  must  be 
take  the  ground  from  him ;  it  will  dispos-  some  method  provided  by  which  the 
sess  him  by  force,  tho  it  give  him  not  right  of  eminent  domain  may  be  exer- 
what  he  may  consider  the  value  of  the  cised  in  the  interest  of  the  civilized  world 
property,  but  what  a  jury,  constituted  and  against  recalcitrant  nations  and 
according  to  law,  may  decide  that  it  is  communities— just  as  we  have  worked 
worth.  We  may  tax  him  against  his  will  out  the  same  principle  in  our  own  society 
for  the  support  of  institutions  in  which  in  application  to  individual  refusal  to 
he  does  not  believe.  Mow,  nations     move   with   the   procession.      Mr.    Mar- 


or  communities,  large  and  small,  are  un 
fortunately  as  stupid  and  blind  some- 
times to  their  own  interests,  sometimes 
to    the    interests    of    other   nations    and 
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burg,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  man 
among  recent  writers  on  this  question  to 
put  his  finger  upon  the  very  weak  point 
in  general  international  arbitrations  and 
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to  propose  some  method  by  which  prog-  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt. 

ress  may  continue.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  your  state- 

Urbana,  ill.  ment  that  wars  will  not  cease  until  the 

tt    p   ^    a  p  hei  backward  nations  have  reached  our  level 

&^  of  civilization.     I  can  only  wish  that  you 

The  backward  nation,  as  Mr.  Marburg  had  expanded  the  idea.  The  main  causes 
has  said,  is  "an  ever-present  menace  to  0f  tension  between  England  and  Ger- 
the  peace  of  the  world."  In  fact,  one  many — so  far  as  these  are  concrete  is- 
may  without  too  great  optimism  say  that  sues— are  rivalry  in  Turkey,  conflicts 
it  is  the  only  menace  to,  not  perhaps  uni-  0Ver  Morocco,  mutual  suspicion  with  re- 
versal peace,  but  to  international  peace.  Spect  to  Asiatic  politics,  etc.  More  nega- 
No  international  war  is  likely  to  be  car-  tive  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Brit- 
ried  on  without  either  real  or  imaginary  ish  control  of  Egypt  and  India.  Were 
anticipation  of  some  gain.  And  the  the  armies  of  occupation  to  be  with- 
backward  nation  today  presents  the  only  drawn,  anarchy  would  follow  and  other 
possibility  for  a  profitable  war.  .  .  .  powers  would  promptly  take  the  nlace  of 
So  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Marburg  the  self-denying  English.  .  .  .  As  to 
and  the  expedient  which  he  suggests  can-  the  incompatibility  of  Europeans  and 
not  be  too  seriously  considered.  .  .  .  Asiatics  in  the  same  country,  do  you 
Mr.  Marburg  apparently,  by  drawing  too  press  this  home  ?  Is  not  here  one  of  the 
close  a  comparison  between  the  policy  of  most  potential  causes  of  war  now  to  be 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  system  of  found  in  the  world?  As  the  years  roll 
influence,  undervalues  the  opposition  by,  the  resentment  of  Japan  against  ex- 
which  his  scheme  would  encounter  in  elusion  from  this  country,  from  Canada 
Europe.  Americans  might  gladly  assent  and  from  Australia  (especially  the  last) 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  will  go  on  increasing,  and  the  arbitra- 
should  be  able  "to  shift  some  of  the  re-  ment  of  the  sword  may  be  appealed  to 
sponsibility  which  it  at  present  has  under  rather  than  of  The  Hague.  .  .  .  The 
the  Monroe  Doctrine"  upon  a  disinter-  question  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
ested  league  which  would  immediately  European  concert  is  indeed  a  large  one, 
vanish  after  performing  its  duties.  But  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  it  has  done 
would  not  the  case  be  different  for  Euro-  more  good  than  harm.  .  .  .  Coming  to 
peans  if  the  authority  of  some  European  your  suggestion  of  a  league  of  "all  the 
power  over  its  sphere  of  influence  were  Powers  where  there  are  just  laws  ad- 
to  be  impaired  by  this  disinterested  ministered  with  a  fair  approximation  of 
league,  merely  working  in  the  name  of  justice,"  let  me  say  that  I  am  in  thoro 
humanity?  Spheres  of  influence  are  sympathy  with  such  a  reorganized  con- 
established  for  the  purpose  of  aggran-  cert,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  practical  at  this 
dizement ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  on  the  time.  Your  hypothesis  assumes  that  such 
other  hand,  is  a  apolitical  system  estab-  a  league  will  have  power  to  intervene  in 
Hshed  for  the  purpose  of  self-preserva-  all  cases  where  the  concert  now  does, 
tion.  and  that  such  intervention  will  b»  toler- 

Cambridge,  England.  ated  because  it  will  aim  at  "substantial 

justice."     Will  those  very  nations  whose* 

James  B.  Angell,  conduct  may  require  intervention  admit 

President  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  MichiRan.  that  they  are  backward?  ...     A  second 

formerly   U.    S.    Minister   to    Tiirkcv.  ..rr       .               Mi     i                            •                   « 

.,.„,,        T                       ,111  difficulty   will  be  in  getting  a  dozen  or 

While  in  Turkey  T  was  naturally  led  fifteen  enlightened   (  ?)   nations  to  agree 

to  study  the  European  concert.     Altho  it  upon  any  Hne  of  conduct<     Tne  present 

has  sometimes  failed  of  good  results,  T  Great  powers  will  not  consent  to  aban- 

concluded  it  had  saved  Europe  a  good  rion  theIr  hegemony,  to  admit  the  lesser 

deal   of  war.      And   like  you   I  thought  nations    to    an    equality    of    counsel,    or 

some  of  the  other  American  states  might  rease  to  jntricrne  against  each  other 

join   us   in   enforcing  the   Monroe   Doc-  Nothing    happens    in    any    part    of    the 

trine  in  a  useful  way.     .     .     .     T  quite  worjrl  but  England  demands  the  right  to 

sympathize  with  your  suggestions.  be  consulted  lest  British  interests  be  af- 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  fected.       British   interests   would   be   af- 
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fected  by  a  general  plan  of  intervention. 
.  .  .  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  see  that 
your  idea  is  practical  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, either  for  forming  such  a  com- 
mittee or  for  securing  for  it,  if  it  could 
be  formed,  any  real  power  or  moral  au- 
thority. ...  In  spite  of  my  criticism, 
however,  I  should  be  glad  if  our  own 
Government  would  endeavor  to  see  what 
can  be  done,  to  sound  other  nations.  It 
would  be  an  admirable  topic  in  the 
agenda  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  Francis  Adams, 

Historian. 

I  agree  with  all  your  points,  except 
that  you  seem  to  me  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion which  must  inevitably  follow  from 
your  premises.  You  there,  for  instance, 
speak  of  some  one  American  nation — we 
will  says  the  United  States  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — be- 
ing delegated  powers  to  enforce  the  ad- 
vice of  such  a  combination  as  you  out- 
line, compelling  action  on  the  part  of 
such  "backward  nation"  in  compliance 
with  the  presumably  reasonable  recom- 
mendations of  a  central  commission.  I 
should  greatly  question  whether  it  was 
desirable  that  such  authority  should  in 
any  event  be  delegated ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  me  that  so  doing  would  be  necessary. 
As  I  see  it,  it  would  prove  itself  in  prac- 
tice a  question  of  machinery.  The  issue 
presented  would,  of  course,  first  be 
formulated  by  one  or  more  of  the  Pow- 
ers in  question.  It  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  tribunal  in  the  nature  of  that 
at  The  Hague.  The  backward  nation  in 
question  would  then  be  invited  to  appear 
before  this  tribunal.  The  tribunal  would 
in  due  process  make  its  report ;  and  it 
would  be  communicated  to  all  the  parties 
it  represented,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  tribunal  as  to  how  its 
report  and  recommendations  should  be 
made  effective.  It  seems  to  me  the 
world  has  now  advanced  to  that  point 
when  such  a  mandate,  properly  exprest, 
in  a  firm  but  kindly  way,  would  work  its 
own  results.  Should  it  fail  to  do  so,  the 
question  of  its  enforcement  thru  the  joint 
action  of  the  Powers  from  which  the 
complaint  had  emanated  would  present 
itself.     It  would  then  become  a  practical 


question  which  would  call  into  operation 
the  diplomatic  agencies  and  the  capacity, 
so  to  speak,  of  "getting  there"  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunal.  On  this  head  no 
general  rules  could  be  laid  down;  but 
the  problem  must  be  worked  out  in  an 
effective  manner  thru  the  good  judg- 
ment and  the  capacity  for  accomplishing 
results  of  those  in  charge.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  something  must  be  left  to 
time  and  the  process  of  natural  develop- 
ment. 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

William  R.  Manning, 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Spanish-American  History 
in    the    University    of   Texas. 

It  seems  that  it  could  hardly  avoid 
weakening  the  hegemony  of  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  America  based  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Even  tho  the 
United  States  should  reserve,  as  you 
suggest,  the  sole  right  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Pow- 
ers in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  in- 
tervene, yet  the  very  fact  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  await  the  consent 
of  the  Powers  before  it  could  take  any 
action,  and  would  be  morally  bound  to 
act  at  their  dictation,  would  be  yielding 
something  of  the  exclusive  position  it  has 
hitherto  maintained.  .  .  .  How  would 
the  joint  expense  be  apportioned  ? 
Would  it  be  according  to  size  of  terri- 
tory, population,  national  wealth  or  rev- 
enue? Or  would  it  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  citizens  each  nation  had  in  the 
troubled  state,  or  by  the  amount  of  in- 
vested interests?  .  .  .  Who  would  have 
a  right  to  decide  whether  a  nation  were 
a  backward  nation  or  not?  How  would 
the  representation  on  the  joint  commis- 
sion be  determined?  ...  If  there  were 
only  one  from  each  state  and  if  any  and 
all  states  should  be  asked  to  join  could 
not  the  representatives  of  the  backward 
nations  defeat  the  will  of  the  orderlv  na- 
tions? If  your  plan,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it,  could  work  properly  it  would 
be  a  happy  solution  of  a  most  vexed 
problem. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Edward  Lauterbach, 

Regent  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

You  set  forth  the  pros  and  cons  so 
fully  and  so  cogently  as  they  affect  both 
sides  of  your   unique   suggestion  as   to 
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make  the  question  of  approval  or  dissent  opinion  the  real  judge  of  the  validity  of 
extremely  difficult.   ...   It  is  difficult  to  the    classification.      I     am    afraid     that 
conceive  of   a   more   solemn   agreement  world-public-opinion  would  never  agree 
among  the  powerful   nations   than   that  on  such  a  question, 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  Hartford,  Conn. 
yet  not   only    has   that   pact   been   con- 
sistently violated  in  the  respects  to  which  Herbert  W.  Bowen, 

yOU    refer,   but,    SO    far   as    regarded   back-  Formerly    U.    S.    Minister    to    Venezuela. 

ward  Rumania,  where  its  provisions  As  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law, 
might  readily  have  been  carried  into  ef-  or  should  be,  so  all  nations  that  are  rec- 
fect,  the  drastic  regulations  embodied  at  ognized  as  sovereign  should  have  equal 
the  suggestion  of  Disraeli  have  been  sovereign  rights.  .  .  .  All  that  we  can  do 
sneeringly  disregarded  without  protest  is  to  secure  justice  from  them  (the  back- 
from  any  of  its  signatories,  altho  Rama-  ward  nations)  by  treaties  and  by  rough 
nia's  wilful  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  agreements  for  arbitration,  or  by  war. 
Jews,  supposed  to  have  been  secured,  All  who  are  opposed  to  war  should  con- 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  those  sig-  centrate  their  energies  in  an  effort  to 
natories  in  the  memorable  protest  of  establish  The  Hague  Tribunal  on  a  solid 
John  Hay.  foundation. 

New  York  City.  Woodstock,    Conn. 

Edwin  Ginn,  Talcott  Williams, 

Donor  of  the  World   Peace   Foundation.  Director    School    of   Journalism,    Columbia    University. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult,  I  fear,  to  You  are  right,  I  feel,  in  your  general 
get  the  nations  to  agree  to  such  a  plan  premise  that  there  should  be  some  ma- 
as  Mr.  Marburg's.  ...    I  still  fee!  that  chinery  by  which  perilous  conditions  in 
the  best  plan  is  the  establishment  of  an  smaller   countries   could   be   met.     It  is 
international"  force  composed  of  a  certain  doubtless  illogical  to  have  one  rule  for 
proportion   (say  ten    per    cent.)   of    the  the  weaker    countries    and    one  for  the 
present  armies  and  navies.  .  .  .    Far  bet-  stronger,  but  all  beginnings  of  organized 
ter  to  have  Mr.  Marburg's  plan  carried  institutions  have  been  full  of  these  con- 
out  than  to  have  none,   for  the  advan-  tradictions. 
tages  would  be  great ;  but  there  is  noth-  New  York  City. 
ing  which  will  have  such  permanent  re-  ~.     ,       ,T  . ,     _ 
suits  looking  to  the  peace  of  the  world  Charles  Noble  Gregory, 
as  education.     People  must  be  taught  to  1)ean  of  Law  Sch°o1'  George  Washinston  University, 
respect  the  rights  of  each  other  national-  I  think  Mr.   Marburg  maintains  suc- 
ly  as  well  as  individually.  .  .  .  cessfully  his  claim  as  to  the  right  to  in- 

Boston,  mass.  tervene  and  even  to  put  an  end  to  inde- 
pendence where  in  the  long  run  a  nation 

General  H.  M.  Chittenden.  wholly  fails  in  keeping  order  and  doing 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  justice.      I  have  myself  maintained  like 

sound  diagnosis  of  this  particular  situa-  doctrine  in  articles  written  recently  for 

tion.  the    Spanish   Review   and    the    Atlantic 

Seattle,  Wash.  Journal  of  International  Law.   ...     I 

0.            ~    0  ,,    .  cannot  so  readily  follow  Mr.  Marburg's 

Simeon  h.  Baldwin.  .-         r        *    1  u         -*.    1      *•         r 

*                 '  suggestion  of  control  by  united  action  of 

Governor    of    Connecticut.  .i_                                 .•                  01            •,.     1         ±- 

the  greater  nations.     Such  united  action 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  do  not  might   be   very   salutary,   but   is   not   so 

give   force  enough  to  the  innate  senti-  readily  got. 

ment  of  independent  personality   which  Washington,  d.  c. 
belongs  to  sovereign  nations,  great  and 

small,  enlightened  or  unenlightened.    To  Lyman  Abbott, 

put  such  a  plan  to  the  test  would  be  to  Editor  of  The  Outlook. 

start  with  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  dis-  I  do  not  get  from  Mr.  Marburg's  arti- 

tinction  between  Powers  that  are  politi-  cle    a  very  clear    idea    of    just    how  he 

cally   equal,   and   to  make   world-public-  would  bring  about  such  a  union  between 
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nations  in  the  interest  of  peace  as  he  pro- 
poses. I  have  been  inclined  myself  to 
think  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
secure  a  true  judicial  tribunal  at  Trie 
Hague  and  to  make  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence a  body  to  meet  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  eventually 
become  a  permanent  congress  of  nations 
with  only  advising  powers. 

New   York  City. 

Henry  B.  F.  MacFarland, 

Late    Commissioner    of    the    District    of    Columbia. 

Mr.  Marburg  has  himself  raised  most 
of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  plan, 
and  has  answered  them  satisfactorily  ex- 
cept as  to  the  fundamental  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  agreement  that  will  be 
workable  as  to  which  are  the  backward 
nations. 

Washington,    D.    C- 

Henry  White, 

Formerly    U.    S.    Ambassador    to    France. 

I  think  his  idea  excellent  in  itself,  but 
I  fear  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  it  out,  because  (i) 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  considerable 
number  of  great  Powers  to  agree  upon  a 
list  of  backward  nations,  as  some  of  the 
former,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  would 
object  to  so  classing  some  particular 
very  backward  one;  and  (2)  it  would  be 
very  hard  upon  such  backward  nations 
to  brand  them  by  so  classing  them,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  for  them  to  be 
in  tutelage. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Roland  P.  Falkner, 

Assistant    Director    of    the    Census. 

Your  article  suggests  a  method  by 
which  there  might  be  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  unjust 
treatment  of  foreign  citizens  by  back- 
ward nations.  .  .  .  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  organ  to  regulate  or  control  the 
unjust  treatment  of  backward  nations  by 
foreign  citizens.  ...  Is  it  not  true  that 
they  (the  vested  interests  of  foreigners) 
are  built  up  largely  on  special  privilege 
oftentimes  obtained  by  fraud  and  brib- 
ery? .  .  .  The  Powers  would  be  most 
jealous  lest  an  impartial  tribunal  might 
throw  the  case  of  some  of  their  subjects 
out  of  court. 

Washington,    D.    C. 


Frederic  R.  Coudert, 

l'.    S.     Delegate    to    (he    Universal    Congress    oi 
Lawyers   and  Jurists. 

I  think  the  idea  an  admirable  one. 
...  I  heartily  approve  of  it,  and  will 
be  glad  to  develop  it  further  if  opportu- 
nity presents. 

New   York   City. 

Henry  R.  Farnam, 

Professor    of    Political    Economics    of    Yale    University. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  problem  of  the 
backward  nation,  for  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  this  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  universal  peace. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  evils  of  war,  but 
one  who  studies  history  is  constantly 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
many  great  evils  have  been  abolished  by 
war,  and  that  it  has  been  the  means  by 
which  backward  countries  have  been 
forced  either  to  progress  or  be  absorbed. 
I  imagine  that  in  the  practical  execution 
of  your  plan  the  great  difficulty  would 
be  to  agree  upon  ideals  of  progress. 

New  Haven,   Conn. 

Alpheus  H.  Snow, 

Author  of  "The  Administration   of  Dependencies,"  etc. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States 
stands  to  lose,  and  every  other  nation 
stands  to  gain,  by  every  alliance  or  union 
into  which  the  United  States  can  possi- 
bly enter ;  and  this  will  be  so  until  the 
other  nations  adopt  our  political  philoso- 
phy, .  .  .  according  to  which  all  institu- 
tions are  the  agents  of  the  individuals 
who  create  them,  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  therefore  superior  to  all 
governments. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler, 

Lawyer   and    Publicist. 

I  think  his  suggestions  judicious  and 
educational.  One  serious  difficulty  is 
that  the  nations  which  we  consider  back- 
ward do  not  think  themselves  such.  It 
does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  if  such 
a  federation  as  is  suggested  could  be 
formed  thru  the  medium  of  the  next 
"Hague  Conference  it  would  intervene 
with  much  better  grace  than  any  indi- 
vidual nation  could  possibly  do. 

New   York   City. 
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General  James  H.  Wilson. 

The  backwardness  of  various  nations 
arises  from  local  conditions  which  are 
frequently  due  far  more  to  economic 
considerations  than  to  differences  in  race 
capacity.  .  .  .  The  conditions  in  all 
Spanish  America  are  everywhere  deplor- 
able. They  had  their  origin  not  so  much 
in  race  differences  as  in  race  practices. 
When  the  conquistadores  took  possession 
they  enslaved  the  natives  and,  in  some 
instances,  as  in  Cuba,  exterminated  them 
and  replaced  them  by  negro  slaves.  .  .  . 
The  simple  fact  is  that  Cuba's  seventy 
per  cent,  white  and  thirty  per  cent,  col- 
ored, altho  greatly  benefited  by  inde- 
pendence, still  suffer  from  an  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  her  lands  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion upon  her  labor  as  well  as  upon  her 
products  by  the  high  tariff  of  the  United 
States.  ...  In  Mexico  the  case  is,  if 
possible,  still  worse,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  and  always  has  been  a  far  less 
proportion  of  white  men.  The  Indians 
were  not  exterminated,  but  enslaved  or 
peonized  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Their  lands  were  confiscated  and  subdi- 
vided between  the  conquistadores,  and 
are  now  held  in  large  tracts  by  their 
white  successors.  In  a  population  of 
fifteen  and  one-quarter  millions  there  are 
approximately  one  and  three-quarter 
million  whites,  .  .  .  while  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation owns  but  little  land,  is  docile,  in- 
dustrious, does  nearly  all  the  work  and 
is  underpaid.  .  .  .  Clearly  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Mexico  is  the  result  of  ante- 
cedent politics  —  economic  conditions 
which  violate  and  have  violated  from  the 
year  1521  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  human  government,  namely,  "that  ev- 
ery man  shall  enjoy  in  peace  the  just  re- 
turns of  his  own  labor"  and  that  no  one 
shall  have  his  will  of  another's  person  or 
property  against  the  consenr  of  that 
other  person. 

Wilmington,   Del. 

Hannis  Taylor, 

Formerly    U.    S.    Minister    to    Spain. 

As  intervention  is  a  hostile  act  which 
the  state  interfered  with  may  treat  as  an 
act  of  war,  the  intervening  Power  or 
Powers  must  necessarily  assume  the 
right  of  final  judgment  and  the  burden 
of  proving  that  such  judgment  is  justi- 


fied by  the  facts  of  the  particular  case. 
.  .. .  The  theologian  or  metaphysician  is 
confronted  with  a  dilemma  scarcely 
more  perplexing  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  publicist  when  he  attempts  to  recon- 
cile the  right  of  independence,  which 
confers  upon  every  sovereign  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  complete  liberty  to 
live  its  own  life  and  to  manage  its  af- 
fairs in  its  /  own  way,  with  that  higher 
law  which  authorizes  one  or  more  states, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  compel  an- 
other to  do  something  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  it  would  not  do.  .  .  .  Law,  na- 
tional and  international,  is  a  governing 
organism  which  changes  as  the  relations 
of  sovereignty  change.  It  is  folly,  there- 
fore, to  attempt  to  construct,  at  any  mo- 
ment in  the  world's  history,  a  set  of  arti- 
ficial rules  designed  to  check  or  hinder 
the  progress  of  natural  and  inevitable 
development.  .  .  .  The  twentieth  century 
is  absorbed  with  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  the  field  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try. Foremost  among  the  nations  that 
must  struggle  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  or  perish  is  the  domi- 
nant military  power  of  Europe,  Ger- 
many. ...  In  the  same  situation  is 
Japan.  .  .  .  Driven  by  the  same  neces- 
sity Italy  is  forced  to  throw  her  surplus 
population,  even  at  the  expense  of  war, 
into  North  Africa.  Nothing  is  more 
chimerical  than  the  idea  that  the  natural 
and  irresistible  flow  of  such  tides  can  be 
checked  by  conventions  or  suspended  by 
arbitration — a  process  which  can  only  be 
advanced  when  it  is  confined  to  the  do- 
main to  which  it  legitimately  belongs. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

H.  E.  Bourne, 

Professor    of    History,    Western    Reserve    University. 

Nearly  all  the  small  backward  coun- 
tries are  already  within  one  of  the  many 
spheres  of  influence,  either  the  spheres 
of  some  single  Power  or  the  spheres  of 
a  group  of  Powers  like  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance or  the  Triple  Entente.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  would  be  very  difficult  in 
practice  to  persuade  these  Powers  to  re- 
lease their  rather  exclusive  interest  and 
turn  it  over  to  a  commission.  It  would 
seem  easier  to  reach  a  similar  result  by 
utilizing  and  developing  the  method  now 
much   employed,   freeing   it   of  the   ele- 
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ments  of  gross  selfishness  and  broaden-  England,  that  would  not  be  the  gainer 
ing  the  basis  as  much  as  may  be.  practi-  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
cable.  ...     It  would  probably  have  been  trine,  which  tho  in  no  sense  a  part  of 
impossible   to   persuade    the    French    to  the    law    of    nations,    has    nevertheless 
ignore  their  special  interest  in  Morocco,  proved  sufficient  thus   far  to  check  the 
due  to  common  frontier,  etc.,  and  to  turn  rapacity  of  the  Powers  in  the  Western 
over    the    restoration    of    order    to    the  hemisphere, 
agents   of   an   international   commission,  Carlisle,  pa. 
partly   because   the   French   out   of    the 
troubles    hoped     eventually    to    bring    a  J-  W.  Garner, 

handsome    addition    tO    their    North    Afri-  Professor    of    Political    Science    of    the    University 

T~,        .          .    .      .             .  of  Illinois. 

can  empire.     But  it  might  have  been  pos-  _    . 

sible  to  have  procured  from  the  Alge-  •     •    ;    }l  1S  the  d?ty  as  well  as  the 

ciras    Conference    a    settlement    which  right  of  the  more  advanced  nations  to 

should    have    precluded    anything    more  carry   the   torch    of    civilization    to    the 

than  the  safeguarding  of  legitimate  in-  m°re  backward  ones.    ...    The  diffi- 

terests— in   other   words,   prevented   the  ^   (of  the  Prresent  situation)   is  that 

French  seizure  of  Morocco.  they  cannot  go  further  without  also  ex- 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  tending  their  sovereignty  to  new  terri- 
tories   and  this  cannot  be  done  by  indi- 

F.  M.  Pierce,  vidual  action  without  exciting  jealousies 

General    Secretary    of    the    Universal    Brotherhood.  and  even  the  Opposition  Of  Other  Powers. 

All  the  great  Powers  have  their  spe-  Under  the  circumstances,  joint  or  con- 

cial  spheres  of  influence.     Might  it  not  certed  action,  such  as  you  suggest,  ap- 

be  that  your  proposal  would  break  into  pears  to  me  to  be  the  only  sensible  and 

these  sacred  places?     ...     As  to  the  practicable  solution.    .    .    . 

small   backward  peoples,   will   not  their  Urbana,  ill. 
powerful  neighbors,  or  natural  guardi- 

ans,  act  to   raise  them,   as   the   United  Leopold  Grahame. 

States  is  doing  in  Central  America,  in  There  are  almost  insurmountable  dif- 

Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines?  Acuities  in  the  way  of  a  complete  reali- 

Point  lomar,  Cal.  zation   of   the   project — difficulties   of   a 

commercial  character  as  well  as  the  diffi- 

Leon  C.  Prince,  culties  involved  in  national  policies  and 

Professor    of    History    in    Dickinson    College.  national   characteristics.        Yet   it   is   pOSSi- 

I  hesitate  to  accept  as  a  remedy  for  ble,  and  even  probable,  that  a  persistent 
the  evils  which  undoubtedly  exist  such  effort,    backed    by    adequate    authority, 
an  enlargement   of  the  dangerous  doc-  might  be   productive   of   substantial   re- 
trine  of  intervention — a  doctrine  which  suits  in  the  direction  indicated.  .  .  . 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  basic  prin-  New  York  City. 
ciples    of    international    law,    but    which 
has    already    been    strained    beyond    its  W.  F.  Sands, 

resiliency.      .      .      .      The  Small  enlightened  Formerly    U.    S.    Minister    to    Guatemala. 

nations  .  .  .  have  few  or  no  interests  This  article  opens  up  a  subject  in  which 
of  their  own  to  protect  in  these  back-  I  take  deep  concern,  having  spent  all  my 
ward  communities,  and  I  do  not  see  how  diplomatic  life  in  "backward  nations" 
they  could  interpose  an  effective  check  and  five  years  in  a  futile  endeavor  to 
upon  the  rapacity  of  the  large  enlight-  turn  the  destiny  of  that  ill-fated  little 
ened  states  which  would  be  pretty  cer-  empire,  Korea.  Mr.  Marburg's  proposal 
tain  to  develop.  You  say  the  Monroe  to  induce  the  enlightened  Powers  jointly 
Doctrine  would  indicate  the  use  of  the  to  constitute  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
United  States  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  pose  of  rendering  more  secure  the  lives 
commission  in  case  of  intervention  in  the  and  property  of  their  nationals  in  back- 
two  Americas.  I  think  it  much  more  ward  nations  is  not  new  to  me.  This 
probable  that  the  commission  would  plan  presented  itself  to  me  as  a  solution 
deny  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is  not  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  me  as  ad- 
one  of  the  great  Powers,  except  perhaps  viser  to  the  Emperor  of  Korea,  but  was 
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made  visionary  and  impossible  by  the 
torrential  expansion  policies  of  those 
great  nations  whose  interests  centered  in 
that  country.  ...  In  Persia,  recently,  the 
same  case  rose  again,  .  .  .  altho  internal 
conditions  in  Persia  must  have  been 
more  favorable  to  success  than  those  of 
Korea  from  1899  to  1904,  inasmuch  as 
there  existed  a  stronger  and  more  en- 
lightened national  party  in  Persia  for 
Mr.  Shuster's  support.  I  argue  from 
these  two  instances  that  great,  and  pos- 
sibly insurmountable,  difficulties  might 
be  opposed  to  a  realization  of  Mr.  Mar- 
burg's plan  by  certain  of  the  enlightened 
nations  whose  political  interests  are  in- 
volved. 

I  argue  from  my  experience  of  six 
years  in  Central  America  that  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe  seeking  the 
co-operation    of    the    United     States    in 


maintaining  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty in  several  of  those  backward  nations 
might  easily  encounter  even  more  em- 
phatic opposition.  .  .  .  The  need  is  pal- 
pable for  an  international  understanding 
concerning  those  nations  which  have 
either  fallen  into  degeneracy  or  in  which 
certain  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous, 
rulers  have  possessed  themselves  of  pow- 
er. ..  .  Whether  those  who  guide  our 
foreign  affairs  could  be  brought  to  agree 
to  such  an  international  commission  any 
more  than  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  abuses  lying  at  our  doors,  I  doubt. 
Either  course  leads  far,  and  diplomacy, 
all  the  world  over,  is  a  policy  of  tem- 
porizing, seizing  a  little  good  here  and 
there,  and,  if  well  and  consistently 
guided,  piecing  these  tiny  advantages  to- 
gether to  make  one  whole  achievement. 

Wawa,   Pa. 


Social   Pressure  and  Moral  Weather 


BY  FRANKLIN   H.  GIDDINGS,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology   in   Columbia  University. 


THE  terrible  figures  of  homicide  in 
the  United  States,  upon  which 
The  Independent  has  made  com- 
ment, afford  an  excellent  measure  of  the 
present  ineffectiveness  of  social  control 
in  American  civilization.  Normal  social 
control  brings  pressure  to  bear  upon 
anti-social  elements  of  the  community. 
Such  as  are  modifiable,  teachable,  re- 
formable,  it  compels  to  come  up  to  stand- 
ard, to  conform  to  the  typical  behavior 
of  civilized  men.  Such  as  are  incorrigi- 
ble it  eliminates  or  sequestrates. 

This  normal  functioning  of  society  has 
broken  down  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  done  so  because  our  social  pressure, 
as  shown  in  nearly  all  its  manifestations 
— and  there  are,  of  course,  beyond  the 
repression  of  criminality,  many  ways  in 
which  social  pressure  reveals  itself — has 
fallen  to  a  low  degree.  Social  pressure 
is  curiously  analogous  to  barometric 
pressure,  and  its  rise  and  fall,  like  the 
rise  and  fall  of  barometric  pressure,  are 
followed  by  changes  of  importance  to  the 
individual  human  being.  A  fall  of  so- 
cial  pressure   always   brings    increasing 


cloudiness,   and  presently  storm,  in  the 
moral  weather. 

In  recent  years  sociology  has  rapidly 
been  mastering  and  applying  strictly  sci- 
entific methods.  It  is  now  able  to  meas- 
ure with  a  fair  approximation  to  ac- 
curacy the  rise  and  fall  of  social  pres- 
sure, and  to  tell  us  what  causes  occasion 
the  fluctuations. 

The  measuring  instrument  is  a  simple 
statistical  device  which  has  come  into 
general  use  among  physicists,  biologists, 
psychologists,  economists,  and  other  in- 
vestigators. It  is  technically  called  "the 
standard  deviation,"  or  "error  of  mean 
square."  It  is  derived  from  the  arith- 
metic average  of  any  given  set  of  arith- 
metic items  or  measures.  To  get  the 
standard  deviation  of  any  group,  arrav 
or  series  of  statistical  items,  you  first  find 
the  arithmetic  difference,  plus  or  minus. 
between  each  item  and  the  average  of  all 
the  items.  These  differences  are  called 
"deviations."  You  now  square  each  de- 
viation, and  find  the  arithmetic  average 
of  the  squares.  The  square  root  of  this 
average  is  the  standard  deviation. 
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The  use  of  this  device  is  as  simple  as  individual  that  is  told  by  the  political  fig- 

the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained.    Ob-  tires. 

jects  or  actions  that  are  subjected  to  any  The  sociologist  has  arrived  also,  as  has 
consistent  pressure,  influence  or  selec-  been  said,  at  a  definite  account  of  the 
tion  tend  to  become  uniform.  For  ex-  dominating  causes  of  fluctuation.  Social 
ample,  the  cornstalks  in  a  field  of  uni-  pressure  is  a  product  of  mental  and 
form  fertility,  which  has  been  planted  moral  homogeneity,  or  likemindedness, 
with  selected  seed  of  uniform  quality  and  in  the  population.  Men  that  think  and 
uniformly  cultivated,  tend  to  be  of  equal  feel  alike  arrive  at  common  conclusions ; 
hight.  If  a  thousand  full-grown  stalks  they  look  at  their  problems  in  much  the 
from  such  a  field  should  be  measured,  same  way;  they  can  get  together;  they 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  thousand  can  co-operate ;  they  can  shape  a  consis- 
measures  would  be  very  small.  But  if  tent  social  or  public  policy,  and  carry  it 
different  parts  of  the  field  were  of  un-  out.  Men  extremely  diverse  and  un- 
equal fertility,  or  if  it  were  planted  with  equal,  having  back  of  them  differing  ex- 
mixed  seed,  or  if  one  part  of  it  were  bet-  periences  and  traditions,  looking  at  life 
ter  cultivated  than  another,  the  full-  in  conflicting  ways,  can  do  none  of  these 
grown  stalks  would  greatly  vary  in  hight,  things,  or  can  do  them  only  with  great 
and  the  standard  deviation  of  their  meas-  difficulty,  and  imperfectly.  As  a  fact  of 
ures  would  be  large.  history,  extremely  heterogeneous  popula- 

An  interesting  application  of  this  tions  invariably  do  one  or  the  other  of 
method  of  measuring  pressure  has  been  two  things ;  they  evolve  a  highly  central- 
made  by  Prof.  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  of  ized  and  powerful  government,  which 
Smith  College,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Vari-  holds  them  in  order  with  a  despotic  hand, 
ability  of  the  Popular  Vote  at  Presiden-  or  they  fall  into  social  and  moral  an- 
tial  Elections,''  which  may  be  found  in  archy.  Mexico,  within  the  memory  of 
the  September  number  of  the  American  men  now  living,  has  done  both. 
Journal  of  Sociology.  Mr.  Chapin  has  It  is  useless  to  deny  or  try  to  disguise 
obtained  the  standard  deviations  of  the  the  fact  that  our  present  tendency  in  the 
Republican  votes  cast  in  all  the  States,  United  Staes  is  toward  anarchy  in  all 
and  of  the  Democratic  votes  cast  in  all  those  fields  of  human  interest  which  we 
the  States,  in  Presidential  elections  from  have  not  yet  brought  under  the  iron  hand 
1856  to  1908  inclusive.  These  deviations  of  our  central  Government.  It  is  useless 
show  a  nearly  continuous  increase  in  the  to  deny  that  we  have  here  the  real  cause 
Republican  column,  from  73  in  1856  to  of  a  powerful  movement  to  extend  enor- 
203  in  1908 ;  in  the  Democratic  column  mously  the  functions  of  our  central  Gov- 
from  51  in  1856  to  148  in  1908.  The  in-  ernment,  and  to  bring  an  increasingly 
crease  in  the  Democratic  column  has  large  part  of  our  life  interests  under  au- 
been  slightly  more  consistent  and  uni-  thoritative  administrative  control. 
form  than  in  the  Republican  column.  It  is  a  momentous  change,  and  it  is  no 
From  these  figures  Mr.  Chapin  draws  wonder  that  thoughtful  men  are  dis- 
the  conclusion,  confirming  popular  belief,  turbed  by  it.  But  to  the  scientific  soci- 
and  valid  if  his  technical  precedence  has  ologist  there  is  no  mystery  in  it.  On  one 
been  right,  that  independent  voting  has  side  of  his  statistical  exhibit  our  appall- 
steadily  increased.  If  it  has,  political  ing  homicide  rate,  on  the  other  side  of 
party  pressure  upon  the  individual  voter  the  exhibit  the  haste  with  which  we  are 
in  the  United  States  has  steadily  de-  turning  over  all  sorts  of  interests  to  gov- 
creased.  ernmental  control,  are  scientific  measures 

From  similar  applications  of  his  meas-  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  ideal- 

uring  device  the  sociologist  knows  with  istic  attempt  to-  mingle  in  one  political 

a  high  degree    of    certainty  that  social  aggregate  first,  antagonistic  races,  and, 

pressure   in   many   other   manifestations  secondly,  the  most  miscellaneous  assort- 

has  been  declining  in  the  United  States  ment   of  nationalities,   standards   of  liv- 

fnr  a  generation.     For  example,  the  sta-  ing,  religious,  moral  and  political  tradi- 

tistics  of  occupations  and  of  membership  tions,   temperaments  and  opinions,   ever 

in  religious  denominations  tell  the  same  nominally  combined  as  a  single  people, 

story  of  diminishing  restraint  upon  the  New  York  City. 
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John  Synge  and  His   Critics 

Beyond  a  doubt  many  of  those  who 
dave  "taken  up"  the  Irish  literary  move- 
ment are  fickle  faddists.  That  fact  does 
not  lessen  the  sincerity  of  those  of  us 
who  admired  John  Synge's  work  before 
the  poetasters  fell  in  line  and  took  to 
muttering  zd&apais  between  the  acts  of 
his  play,  chanted  by  the  Abbey  players. 
Synge's  life  was  brief — from  1871  to 
1909 — but  his  friends  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  fame  will  last  longer  than  his 
body.  It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Rein- 
hardt  will  mount  his  "Playboy"  this  sea- 
son at  the  Chamber  Playhouse  in  Ber- 
lin. One  of  his  English  biographers 
writes  that  he  seems  as  "permanent"  as 
any  man  of  his  generation;  that  it  has 
been  claimed  for  him  that  he  is  "the 
greatest  imaginative  dramatist  who  has 
written  English  since  Shakespeare."1  Yet 
this  critic  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  another 
Englishman — the  author  of  a  valuable 
account  of  "The  Repertory  Theater"— 
writes :  "In  all  the  English  drama,  from 
Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
there  is  only  one  name  that  will  go  up 
among  the  greatest,  and  that  is  the  name 
of  another  Irishman,  J.  M.  Synge."2 

What  impresses  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Bickley's  little  book,  and  Mr.  Howe's  big 
one,  is  the  simplicity  of  Synge's  life,  its 
comparative  thinness  in  incident.  The 
playwright  had  little  to  say  of  himself 
and  of  his  opinions ;  he  preferred  to  talk 
of  other  persons  and  of  events.  Yet  his 
life  was  one  which  might  well  have  been 
replete  with  adventure,  for  he  traveled 
far  and  wide  thru  Europe  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
studied  music  in  Germany  and  linguistic 
in  Paris ;  fiddled  his  way  across  the  map 
and  lived  in  the  families  of  peasants  and 
petty  bourgeois ;  then,  acting  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  poet  Yeats,  returned  to 
Ireland  and  learned  the  wild  west  coast 
better  than  any  of  his  books — better  even 

1J.  M.  Synge  and  the  Irish    Dramatic  Movement. 

By   Francis  Bicklcy.      Pp.   97-      Frontispiece.      Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Co.      75   cents. 

2J.   M.   Synge:    A  Critical  Study.    By  P.  P.   II 
Pp.   216.      Frontispiece.      New    York:    Mitchell   Kenner- 
ley.      $2.50. 


than  his  favorites  Villon  and  Rabelais. 
Synge's  residence  in  France  was  not 
wasted,  for,  as  Mr.  Bickley  writes,  it 
helped  to  open  up  before  him  "that  clean, 
disillusioned  view  of  life  which  gives  his 
plays  their  lucid  reality."  Priestly  con- 
troversialists have  tried  to  persuade  us 
that  he  plagiarized  certain  Frenchmen, 
and  name  Loti.3  Yet  we  cannot  classify 
Synge  cavalierly  as  of  a  school.  To  quote 
Mr.  Francis  Bickley : 

"Character,  situation  and  language  he  bor- 
rowed from  actual  life,  improving  and  em- 
bellishing them,  but  never  altering  their 
essence.  His  plays  are  never  symbolical,  his 
characters  never  projections  of  his  own  moods 
and  ideas,  as  with  Maeterlinck  or  Mr.  Yeats. 
But,  when  all  is  said,  no  sincere  artist  has 
ever  produced  absolutely  impersonal  work. 
He  depicts  things  as  he  sees  them,  and  each 
has  his  peculiar  mental  vision.  .  .  .  The 
moods  of  his  various  plays — laughter  and  pas- 
sion and  knavery — were  what  he  saw  in  the 
world ;  but  the  light  in  which  he  saw  them 
was  his  own,  a  clear,  hard  light,  striking  thru 
smoky  glass.  If  there  be  an  actual  reality  in 
things — an  authentic  value  to  stultify  all  our 
illusions — Synge  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
got  very  near  to  seeing  it.'' 

So  much  for  this  eminently  sane  critic 
— sane,  even  tho  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  "Deirdre"  was  Synge's  great 
achievement,  and  can't  help  pointing  out 
that  in  one  sense  Synge's  writing,  like 
all  representative  art,  is  inevitably  sym- 
bolical. Mr.  Bickley  goes  on  to  discuss 
those  qualities  of  style  which  make 
Synge's  dialog,  now  trenchant,  now 
powerfully  poetic,  qualities  much  talked 
of  in  the  salons  and  praised  in  The  In- 
dependent before  the  cult  of  Synge  be- 
came so  fashionable  as  today.4  We  like 
Mr.  Bickley's  book,  tho  we  could  wish 
that  he  had  stuck  to  his  author  and  saved 
his  knowledge  and  criticism  of  Synge's 
contemporaries  in  Ireland  for  another 
book,  where  he  would  have  room  to  turn 
round  in.  Besides,  Mr.  Yeats  may  be 
counted  upon  to  blow  his  own  horn ;  that 
is  a  part  of  the  "movement." 

And  Mr.  Yeats's  book  on  Synge, 
tho  we  have  seen  it  only  in  the  edition 

;!Ilis    debt    to    M.    Georges  ^Clemenceau's    "Voile    du 
Bonheur"    in    his   own    "well    of   the    Saints"   is 
justly  estimated  by   Mr.    Hour,   op,   cit.,   pp,    122  12$. 

'Tin.    Independent,    April    13,    1911. 
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issued  by  the  Cuala  Press,  at  Dundrum,  pie."  True,  his  critics  almost  inevitably 
has  already  been  announced  by  an  Amer-  treat  the  book  as  a  record  of  his  plots,  as 
ican  publisher.5  he  gleaned  them  from  the  lives  of  the  isl- 

Tho  some  of  Synge's  plays— even  his  anders ;  a  gallery  of  his  types ;  a  treasury 
striking  and  not  to  be  classified  "Playboy  of  his  vivid  words  and  phrases.  But  we 
of  the  Western  World"— maybe  weak  in  cannot  think  that  Synge  coldly  regarded 
design,  there  are  no  weaknesses  in  exe-  these  people  as  so  much  "copy,"  for  some- 
cution.  The  sum  of  his  "not  exception-  thing  he  found  in  Ireland,  on  his  return 
ally  prolific"  production  was  restricted  to  there,  fired  him,  and  gave  life  to  his  style 
some  four  or  five  years.  Here  is  one  and  direction  to  his  life,  so  that  Mr. 
who  bided  his  time  (which  he  was  late  Howe  can  write:  "No  writer  has  seen 
in  finding)  and  kept  hidden  the  chips  Ireland  with  such  intimacy,  at  the  same 
from  his  workshop.  Yet  in  his  travel  time  with  such  detachment."  It  is  a  vol- 
books  (if  one  may  so  describe  his  Irish  ume  of  his  travel  sketches  that  a  Boston 
journalism)  he  offers  the  reader  numbers  publisher  issues  in  a  form  identical  with 
of  "uncut  crystals,  '  beautiful  in  them-  that  of  his  plays;  notes  that  tell  us  of 
selves,  but  from  which  will  be  fashioned  the  Wicklow  vagrants  and  their  pic- 
jewels  still  more  beautiful."  Synge's  turesqueness ;  the  kelp  makers;  the  har- 
"Aran  Islands"  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  vesters  of  Mayo.6  This  work  may 
"few  great  journals  giving  a  simple  and  scarcely  measure  up  to  the  level  of  "The 
direct  account  of  a  life  among  a  peo-  Aran  Islands,"  but  how  infinitely  supe- 
rior is  it  to  the  common  run  of 
travel  literature !  It  has  much 
of  the  crispness,  poesy  and  in- 
conclusiveness  of  the  plays  which 
he  constructed  from  these  mate- 
rials; nor  it  is  wholly  wanting 
in  their  native  rhythm.  The 
abundance  of  beggars  in  Ireland 
has  often  been  regretted,  yet  in 
one  sense,  writes  the  dramatist, 
it  is  an  interesting  sign : 

"For  wherever  the  laborer  of  a 
country  has  preserved  his  vitality, 
and  begets  an  occasional  tempera- 
ment of  distinction,  a  certain  number 
of  vagrants  are  to  be  looked  for. 
In  the  middle  classes  the  gifted  son 
of  a  family  is  always  the  poorest — 
usually  a  writer  or  artist  with  no 
sense  for  speculation — and  in  a  fam- 
ily of  peasants,  where  the  average 
comfort  is  just  over  penury,  the 
gifted  son  sinks  also,  and  is  soon  a 
tramp  on  the  roadside." 

These  tramps  and  tinkers,  so 
often  chosen  by  Synge  as  the 
characters  of  his  plays,  are  men 
and  women  "a  little  richer  in 
life  than  the  ordinary  man,"  and 
rendered  by  the  dramatist  a  lit- 
tle richer  again  than  he  found 
them.  It  is  rural  Ireland  that 
Synge   paints   for  us,   and  por- 

SJ.  M.  Synge  and  the  Ireland  of  His 
Time.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

6In  Wicklow,  West  Kerry,  the  Con- 
gested Districts,  Under  Ether.  By  John 
Millington  Synge.  Pp.  215.  Boston:  John 
W.  Luce  &  Co.     $1.25. 


JOHN  MILLINGTON  SYNGE 
From  the  painting  by  J.  B.  Yeats,  R.H.A. — "the  best  portrait 
of  the  man,"  as  Mr.  Howe  writes,  and  hung  in  the  Municipal 
Gallery  in  Dublin.  "It  shows  a  homely  Irish  face,  gallicized 
just  a  little  deliberately;  with  features  that  are  insignificant, 
save  for  remarkable  eyes.  The  black  hair  is  in  a  careless  sweep, 
the  attire  negligent  but  determinedly  ordinary.  The  hands  are 
the  delicate  hands  of  a  craftsman.  You  come  back  to  the  eyes — 
eyes  that  assert  nothing,  that  begin  by  questioning  your  asser- 
tions merely,  that  hold^vou  under  their  calm,  amused  gaze,  a 
gaze  tolerant  and  a  little  cynical.  They  are  curiously  wide 
eyes,  lidded  a  little  lazily.  As  you  look,  the  impartial  gaze  ap- 
pears to  have  shifted;  it  is  beyond  you,  on  the  things  of  eternal 
concern." 
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traits    of     countrymen ;    we     have    Mr. 
Bickley's     word     for     it     that     at     the 
time  when  he  was  composing  "Deirdre 
of    the    Sorrows,"    the    playwright    ex- 
pressed his  weariness  of  stage  peasants 
(even  his  own),  and  contemplated  writ- 
ing a  play  of  Dublin  slum  life.     That 
play  is  one  of  the  great  works  which 
Death  denied  us.     Even  without  it,  the 
Irishman's     contribution     is     amazingly 
rich  for  its  compass.     Matthew  Arnold 
is    only    one    of    the    critics    who    has 
praised    the     Celtic    wonder-sense    and 
nature-sense;    to    this    was    added,    in 
Synge's    case,    a    gift    for    dialog    far 
different  to  that  of  Sheridan  and  Wilde 
and    Shaw,   yet   even    more    remarkable 
than  the  cleverness  of  these  fellow  Irish- 
men.    "One  has  only  to  read  'The  Play- 
boy' or  'Riders' — or  hear  them  finely  de- 
claimed by  the  Irish  actors,"  writes  the 
more  succinct  of  Synge's  two  commen- 
tators, "to  recognize  that  a  stage  speech 
has   been   created  more   adequate   in   its 
energy    and    beauty    than    anything,    at 
least,   since   Lady   Wishfort  abused  her 
maid,    or    Millament    dictated    terms    to 
Mirabell."     "It  can  by  no  means  be  set 
down   to   accident   that   the   sole    major 
dramatist  who  had  written  in  English  in 
our   time    should    have   been    moved    to 
write  in  a.  country  where  life  still  has 
its  aspects  that  are  free  and  wild,  and 
where    speech    is    unconscious    of    the 
newspapers,"  writes  Mr.  Howe.     "Lon- 
don, since  it  outgrew  the   just  propor- 
tions of  a  city,  has  produced  no  great 
drama.      Paris   does  not   produce   great 
drama.     No  great  drama  has  come  out 
of   the   United    States."      There    is,    he 
continues,     a     real     antipathy     between 
great  drama  and  great  cities,  where  ir- 
relevant business  confuses  and   distorts 
the  concerns  of  playwright  and  audience, 
and   you   cannot   see   life    for   the   lives. 
The  newspaper  is  the  rival  of  the  dram- 
atist nowadays,  even  more  than  his  in- 
spiration ;    the    war    correspondent    and 
the    chronicler    of    the    crime    passioncJ 
displace   your    Beaumont   and    Fletchers 
and  Dumas  fils — if,  indeed,  the  reincar- 
tions  of  these  celebrated  personages  are 
not  themselves   writing  newspaper  stor- 
ies instead  of  plays.     And  that  is  why 
the   drama   in    English    has   had    a    new 
birth  in  Dublin  when  it  is  dead  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York ;  for  we  read  : 


"Dublin  is  a  great  deal  nearer  to  Periclean 
Athens  or  Elizabethan  London  than  to  mod- 
ern London  or  modern  Paris.  A  man  may 
see  life  in  a  city  the  size  of  Dublin,  in  every 
sense  but  that  of  the  cosmopolitan  guide-book ; 
he  may  even  see  it  whole." 

Synge's  plots  we  need  scarcely  dis- 
cuss— for  they  have  been  analyzed  in  so 
many  places  and  nowhere  better  than 
in  Mr.  Howe's  study.7  And  why 
should  we  not  read  the  author  at  first 
hand?  As  for  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Synge's  life  conveyed 
by  his  critics,  one  of  them  has  an  admi- 
rable way  of  excusing  himself.  An  old 
man  on  the  road  once  asked  the  drama- 
tist about  himself,  and  Synge  writes  of 
his  reply :  "I  told  him  that  I  was  born 
in  Dublin,  but  that  I  had  traveled  after- 
ward and  been  in  Paris  and  Rome  and 
seen  the  Pope,  Leo  XIII."  Mr.  Howe 
tells  this  story  and  adds :  "Outside  of 
the  work  he  left,  that  is  his  life,  one 
thinks,  as  he  would  have  it  told." 

Far  Horizons  in  Fiction 

If  the  people  of  far  horizons  charm 
because  their  cares  are  not  upon  us, 
then  there  is  every  reason  for  the  read- 
er of  David  Gray's  new  book,  Ensign 
Russell,1  to  be  delighted  with  the  persons 
therein  introduced.  It  is  not  alone  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  flirt  and  fight  and 
feast  in  the  Far  East  and  the  South  Seas 
that  Mr.  Gray's  men  and  women  are. 
charming.  He  must  be  so  himself,  so 
of  course  they  cannot  help  it.  The  book 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  all  con- 
nected but  the  last  and  that's  the  best. 

Short  stories  are  too  short,  novels  are 
too  long;  separately  they  please  and  do 
not  please.  But  in  combination?  How 
does  that  idea  tickle  the  taste?  Impos- 
sible as  it  may  seem,  Roger  Pocock  has 
produced  such  a  novelty  in  his  really 
gripping  book,  The  Man  in  the  Open.2 
It  is  really  a  novel,  but  the  opening 
chapters  are  short  stories  in  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  it's  a  dialog  by  diary 
— almost.  The  scene  is  spread,  without 
stretching,  from  the  Labrador  to  Abi- 
lene and  north  again  to  British  Colum- 
bia,   and   the   book    is    as    American    in 


7Not  that  we  agree  with  all  his  judgments — as  where 
he  places  "Tn  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  higher  than 
"The    Riders." 

Mansion  Russell.  B31  David  Gray.  New  York:  The 
Century    Company.      $1. 

2The  Man  in  tup.  Open.  By  Roger  Pocock. 
Indianapolis:    TCohhs-Merrill    Company.      $1.35. 
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flavor  as  a  Baldwin  apple.  'The  author's  which  had  been  injured.  It  is  harsh  to 
manner  is  odd,  but  very  vivid  if  one  be  so  vague,  but  one  can  scarcely  talk 
does  not  allow  his  disdainful  neck-hair  above  a  whisper  about  this  story  with- 
to  ruff  before  he  gets  into  the  story.  out  giving  away  the  snap,  and  to  do  that 
The  grand,  "" forbidding  loneliness  of  would  be  a  pity.  The  author  shows  con- 
the  H.  B.  C.'s  country  becomes  a  trifle  siderable  knowledge  of  the  Idaho  In- 
confidential  after  Harold  Bindloss,  in  dians,  sage  and  sand  (both  kinds  of  the 
straight,  newspaper  English,  has  led  his  latter  two),  but  the  story  is  a  tale  and 
parties  over  The  Long  Portage*  The  none,  of  the  information  is  offensively 
story  is  of  the  out-witting  of  a  weak  displayed.  It  just  seems  to  fall  into 
English  gentleman  by  a  fine  young  place  as  the  book  progresses,  the  way 
Canadian.  Bella  Crestwick,  tho  not  the  the  letters  fall  from  the  busy  finger  of  a 
heroine,  is  the  most  interesting  charac-  linotyper. 

ter  in  the  book,  but  unfortunately  you  The  figure  of  Romance  waves  his 
do  not  feel  that  you  get  very  well  ac-  cloak  dangerously  near  the  present  in 
quainted  with  any  one  of  them.  the  Secret  of  Front  ellac,6  but  the  short- 
Many  people  do  not  read  for  the  pur-  ened  focus  does  not  seem  to  affect  His 
pose  of  making  friends  of  the  charac-  Quality  seriously.  The  story  is  of  a 
ters  in  their  books.  The  more  their  loss,  hunt  for  buried  treasure  in  a  French 
Any  who  seek  thus  for  $1.25  a  new  set  chateau  left  somewhat  improbably  to  a 
of  acquaintances  will  find  them  in  'steenth  descendant  of  an  old  line,  who 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams'  The  Secret  of  happens  to  be  an  American.  The  style 
Lonesome  Cove.4"  It  is  a  detective  story  is  not  very  easy,  rather  stilted,  but  the 
with  the  over-done  Doctor- Watson  en-  plot  is  excellent  and  an  unburied  treas- 
tree  omitted  from  the  menu.  Unlike  lire  in  the  form  of  a  delectable  made- 
most  detective  stories,  the  atmosphere  moiselle  quite  makes  up  for  the  slight 
of  this  book  is  not  one  of  cold  cynicism,  disappointment  one  feels  in  regard  to 
but  rather  of  warm  human  interest  in  the  disposition  of  the  treasure  that  was 
the   motives   behind   the   actions   of   the  buried. 

characters.  A  dead  body  is  found  on  it  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Pocock's 
the  shores  of  a  treacherous  Massachu-  book,  mentioned  above,  that  it  was  liter- 
setts  cove  and  Professor  Chester  Kent  ature,  but  not  literary.  Of  Concerning 
undertakes  the  solution  of  the  mystery  Sally,7  by  William  John  Hopkins,  ra- 
for  his  own  pleasure.  He  adds  to  the  ther  the  reverse  is  true.  It,  too,  might 
mystery,  greatly,  and  is  very  irritating  be  called  literature— you  know  the  char- 
in  his  secretiveness  about  most  interest-  acters— but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  wish- 
ing points,  but  in  the  end  he  grows  an  jng  that  their  sculptor  had  worn  gloves 
athletic  pair  of  the  Little  God's  wings  when  he  was  modeling  his  clay  because 
and  helps  tie  two  lovers'  hearts  in  a  true  his  finger-prints  are  everywhere  in  evi- 
loyer's  knot.     'Most  anyone  would  like  dence.       They     are     nice     finger-prints, 

this  story.  whimsical  in  pattern,  but .   And  why 

And  the  same  is  true  of  Good  In-  must  he  employ  so  many  suppositional 
dian,5  another  of  B.  M.  Bowers's  books,  and  conditional  clauses  and  assume  to 
This  scene  is  on  the  far  horizon,  too,  know  so  little  of  the  motives  of  some 
but  instead  of  the  exalted  air  of  British  Qf  his  characters?  For  instance,  the  en- 
Columbia  or  the  bitter  bite  of  the  Far-  gaging  professor,  tho  a  delight,  must  be 
ther  North,  the  reader  swelters  in  an  damned  by  one's  ignorance  of  him,  an 
Idaho  summer  while  Good  Indian  saves  ignorance  born  of  the  author's  innu- 
Peacefnl  Hart's  ranch  from  the  devil  endo.  Possibly  he  does  not  speak  out 
and  Squaw-talk- faroff  weaves  magic  because  that  very  mannerism  will  make 
about  the  hero's  broken  heart  and  proves  him  popular  among  people  who  are  not 
it  was  only  the  capillaries  of  that  organ  swift    to    judge    and    who    like    to    find 

»The   Long  .  Portage.      By    Harold    Bindloss.      New  Others      wllO      doubt     the      infallibility      of 

York:    F.    A.    Stokes   Co.      $1.25.  ! ; ; 

4Thf.  Secret  of  Lonesome  Cove.      By  Samuel  11of>-  6The   Secret   of   Frontellac.      By   F.    K.    Scribnet, 

kins  Adams.     Indianapolis:     Bobbs-Merrill   Co.     $1.25.  Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co.     $1.25. 

°Good    Indian.      Bv    "B.    M.    Bowers'-    (B.    M.    Sin-  Concerning    Sally.       By    William    John    Hopkins. 

clair).     Boston:   Little,   Brown   &   Co.     $1.25  Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.35- 


'ALWAYS   CLIMBING  BY   EASY   GRADIENTS   TOWARD  THE   GREAT   V" 
From   Winthrop    Packard's    "White    Mountain   Trails"    (Small) 


their  judgment.  The  twenty-five  years 
unfolded  of  Sally's  life  are  strong, 
heartening  years  to  the  reader,  tho  ra- 
ther disheartening,  some  of  them,  to 
Sally.  She  begins  as  the  modern  little 
girl — a  type  full  of  hope  for  the  future, 
don't  you  think? — a  girl  of  imagination, 
the  friend  of  the  fairies  and  of  the 
fairies'  apparent  foe,  Science.  The  au- 
thor has  read  Arnold  Bennett,  tho  per- 
haps it  is  unfair,  and  certainly  it  is  nec- 
essary to  say  so,  for  he  is  quite  likely 
the  American  result  of  the  same  literary 
impulse  which  has  produced  Bennett  for 
England.  Environment  must  answer  to 
many  charges  of  plagiarism  before  the 
final  bar  of  judgment.  Hopkins  is,  like 
Bennett,  a  little  long-winded  at  times, 
but  so  warm-hearted  and  concerned  that 
he  may  be  forgiven  by  most  of  the  many 
who  ought  to  read  his  book. 

White     Mountain     Trails.       I'.\      Winthrop 
Packard.     Boston:  Small.  Maynard  &  Co. 

$3- 

Tf  one  likes  honey  without  bread,  pan- 
sies  without  greenery,  color  as  color;  if 
he  prefers  tinkling  streams  to  broad  riv- 


ers that  may  be  swept  by  the  horn  of  a 
searchlight  on  some  steamer's  brow — 
that  one  will  like  the  purling  mosaic  of 
words  which  sets  forth  the  White  Moun- 
tain Trails  and  the  views  to  be  seen 
therefrom.  Yes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Winthrop  Packard's  foot  slipped  when 
he  was  climbing  the  mountain  of  descrip- 
tive writing  and  that  he  went  down  with 
the  avalanche  called  Fine  and  was  buried 
in  the  valley  named  Shallow.  Yet  why 
mourn  ?  Many  readers  do  like  fine  writ- 
ing, so  let's  see  what  Mr.  Packard  has  for 
them.  In  the  first  place,  he  knows  his 
country  and  loves  it,  that's  evident  from 
the  occasional  striking  phrases  he  hits 
off,  such  as  "the  snow  arch  at  the  head  of 
Tuckerman's  ravine  holds  winter  in  its 
heart  all  summer  long."  Tf  he  loves  pel- 
lucid fluting  on  the  Pan-evoking  pipe 
better  and  plays  that  doubtful  instrument 
with  his  pen,  why  shouldn't  he?  All  true 
poets  love  the  vermeil  stricken  caravans  of 
the  amethystine  West,  when,  at  the  back 
of  evening,  they  come  forth  to  parry  the 
last  dying  thrusts  <.f  the  immortal  efful 
genec  of  the  day.  This  isn't  quoting,  but 
it's  an  idea.      Apart  from  the  adjectives 
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— nay,  even  in  spite  of  them — the  book 
makes  the  tramper  long  to  go  forthwith 
to  the  White  Mountains  and  see  their 
splendors  for  himself.  Possibly  that  was 
its  purpose. 

Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Robert  William 
Rogers,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.     $4.50. 

Professor  Rogers  has  rendered  a  valu- 
able service  to  ministers  and  other  stu- 
dents of  the  Old  Testament  by  bringing 
together  all  the  cuneiform  parallels,  so 
far  recovered,  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  texts,  literary  materials  and 
historical  questions  of  the  Bible,  or  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  Hebrew  traditions, 
customs  and  religious  practices.  These 
excerpts  from  the  cuneiform  literature 
are  presented  in  translations  which  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  has  worked  over  to  repre- 
sent the  latest  results  in  decipherment 
and  Assyriological  study.  For  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  those  who  have  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Assyrian  or  other 
Semitic  tongues  a  transliteration  of  the 
original  text  is  given  with  each  transla- 
tion. The  editor  has  selected  about  the 
same  material  as  Gressmann  included  in 
the  Assyrio-Babylonian  part  of  his  "Alt- 
orientalische  Texte  und  Bilder,"  and  the 
grouping  follows  the  general  plan  found 
in  that  work,  to  which  frequent  reference 
is  made.  In  fact,  this  new  volume  in- 
vites comparison  with  Gressmann's  ex- 
cellent collection,  not  only  because  it  is 
intended  to  do  for  English  readers  prac- 
tically what  the  earlier  work  did  for  the 
German,  but  also  because  of  its  parallel- 
ism to  the  German  compilation.  There 
are  fewer  notes  in  connection  with  the 
English  translations  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment parallels  are  less  frequently  point- 
ed out.  Sometimes  the  order  is  changed 
without  any  good  result,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Sennacherib  inscriptions.  But  in 
general  Dr.  Rogers  has  made  advances 
on  the  work  of  his  German  predecessor. 
He  has  brought  forward  helpful  addi- 
tions, as  in  the  number  of  Tell-el-Amar- 
na  letters  translated,  and  his  introduc- 
tions to  the  historical  texts  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  students.  One  wishes 
that  the  author  had  provided  equally 
helpful  introductions  to  the  mytholog- 
ical texts,  the  hymns  and  prayers,  and 


especially  to  the  chronological  materials. 
We  believe  that  fuller  notes  thruout 
would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  book,  and  this,  too,  without  de- 
stroying, as  the  editor  feared,  the  real 
student's  desire  to  investigate  and  judge 
for  himself.  Those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed clqselv  the  results  of  research  in 
these  fields  will  be  surprised  at  the  abun- 
dance of  material  now  accessible  for 
comparative  study  in  biblical  lines. 
Among  Dr.  Rogers's  translations  are 
various  stories  of  the  creation  and  flood, 
hymns  and  prayers  similar  to  the  He- 
brew psalms,  parallels  to  the  pentateuchal 
ark  of  bulrushes  and  the  scapegoat,  his- 
torical texts  relating  to  biblical  events 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  and  an  almost  complete  version 
of  the  great  law  code  of  Hammurapi, 
echoes  of  which  are  found  thruout  Isra- 
el's long  legal  development.  To  this 
wealth  of  literary  material  the  editor  has 
added  a  large  chronological  table  and 
about  fifty  fine  half-tone  pictures  of 
inscribed  tablets  and  cylinders,  boundary 
stones  and  monuments,  statues  and  other 
works  of  art,  making  a  very  attractive  as 
well  as  useful  volume. 

Illustrious  Dames  at  the  Court  of  the  Valois 
Kings.  By  Pierre  de  Bourdeille  and 
C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  by  Kath- 
arine P.  Wormeley.  Pp.  308.  New  York : 
Lamb  Publishing  Co.     $3. 

The  Ruin  of  a  Princess  as  Told  by  the  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme,  Madame  Elizabeth,  Sis- 
ter of  Louis  XVI,  and  the  King's  Valet 
de  Chambre  Translated  by  Katharine  P. 
Wormeley.  Pp.  329.  New  York:  Lamb 
Publishing  Co.     $3. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes  the  eager 
and  restless  society  of  sixteenth  century 
France,  with  all  its  emphasis  upon 
beauty  and  adornment,  with  its  courtli- 
ness and  etiquet,  its  turbulence  and 
crime,  is  set  forth  in  the  lives  of  such 
women  as  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Eliza- 
beth of  France  and  Marguerite  of  Na- 
varre. Most  of  the  narrative  is  from 
the  pen  of  de  Bourdeille,  or  Brantome, 
as  he  was  more  usually  called  after  be- 
ing invested  with  the  abbey  of  that  name 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Several  short 
essays  by  Sainte-Beuve  have  been  added, 
apparently  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
slight  knowledge  of  the  period  would 
lead  them  to  accept  Brantome's  uncriti- 
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cal  judgments  too  readily.  Modern  writ- 
ers are  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
"noble  and  incomparable  virtue"  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici  or  to  deny  that 
Mary  Stuart  granted  favors  to  Rizzio 
and  Bothwell.  It  will  surprise  those 
who  have  read  other  works  by  Brantome 
that  the  ladies  are  all  so  virtuous;  but, 
as  he  takes  care  to  inform  us,  the  nu- 
merous scandals  were  held  back  for  a 
later  appearance  in  his  "Dames  Gal- 
antes,"  where  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pals are  suppressed.  Brantome  was  an 
abbot,  but  of  the  Renascence  mold,  less 
devoted  to  his  abbey  than  to  soldiering, 
intrigue  and  literature.  There  are  curi- 
ous and  quaint  passages,  as  where  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  when  his  teeth  troubled 
him,  sent  "an  herb  very  special  for  that 
ache,  which,  on  merely  being  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  cures  the  pain  sudden- 
ly, as  it  did  very  quickly  for  me."  His 
father,  playing  at  cards  with  Pope  Julius 
and  losing  all  he  had,  pledged  one  of  his 
ears  (even  promising  to  eat  it)  against 
five  hundred  crowns — and  fortunately 
won.  The  translation  is  excellently 
done,  as  are  the  reproductions  of  eight 
paintings  by  Rubens,  Clouet  and  others. 
The  chief  figure  in  the  second  volume 
is  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Louis 
XVI.  A  sweet  and  charming  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  an  understanding  which 
would  be  very  remarkable  today  in  a  girl 
of  twenty-odd,  appears  in  the  letters 
written  to  various  friends  between  1786 
and  the  tragic  10th  of  August,  1792. 
The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  king 
she  knew  perfectly.  He  has  such  good 
intentions,  she  says ;  he  desires  the  right 
so  much,  and  has  kept  himself  so  pure ; 
but  "the  king  returns  upon  his  steps, 
just  as  our  grandfather  did.  It  seems 
to  me  that  government  is  just  like 
education.  We  should  not  say  T  will' 
until  sure  of  being  right.  But,  once  said, 
there  should  be  no  yielding  of  what  has 
been  ordained."  Elizabeth  was  sent  to 
the  guillotine  in  1794  after  nearly  two 
years'  imprisonment.  The  story  of  her 
confinement,  with  the  king  and  the  queen 
and  their  children,  in  the  tower  of  the 
Temple  is  told  simply  and  vividly  in  the 
journal  of  CJery,  Louis'  devoted  valet. 
The  hardships  were  not  so  great  as  some 
sympathetic  royalists  have  imagined. 
The  king  had  his  hair  rolled  at  night  and 


dressed  in  the  morning;  he  possessed  a 
library  of  1,500  volumes;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden.  But  the 
I^uchess  of  Angouleme  gives  a  revolting 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
young  dauphin  after  the  death  of  his 
father  and  mother :  his  bed  unmade,  his 
clothes  not  changed  for  a  year,  fleas 
everywhere,  the  solitary  little  window 
tight  closed,  and  no  sanitary  arrange- 
ments whatever.  Altogether,  these  let- 
ters and  memoirs  are  very  interesting ; 
their  publication  in  a  moderate  priced 
edition  was  distinctly  worth  while.  Al- 
tho  historians  give  less  attention  to  the 
daily  life  of  kings  than  they  used  to  do, 
most  of  us  are  still  fascinated  when 
brought  into  close  touch  with  those  who 
have  played  a  part  in  stirring  times. 

The   Hoosac   Valley.       By   Grace    Greylock 

Niles.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3-50. 

When  most  of  us  went  to  school  we 
studied  the  history  of  our  whole  country 
in  the  space  of  something  under  300 
pages.  Now  comes  Grace  Greylock 
Niles'  history  of  The  Hoosac  Valley, 
which  comprises  600  pages,  including  the 
notes.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  engravings  and  photographs 
and  is  filled  with  the  stirring  anecdote 
and  legend  of  frontier  life.  It  is  mostly 
a  story  of  fighting  in  the  earlier  days,  but 
the  poets  who  have  sung  the  praises  of 
the  region,  Bryant,  Thomas  Moore,  and 
may  I  say  Hawthorne  and  Irving,  come 
in  for  their  share  of  mention.  Good  to- 
pographic descriptions  abound  and  the 
author  seems  thorolv  acquainted  with 
her  field.  The  book  was  written  because 
the  Hoosac  Valley  deserves  well  of  the 
historian,  Miss  Niles  accrediting  it  with 
a  leading  role  in  the  early  scenes  of  the 
fight  for  independence.  No  claim  to  new 
material  is  made,  but  especial  emphasis 
is  thrown  upon  the  relation  of  the  history 
of  the  valley  and  region  to  that  of  the 
world. 

My  Demon  Motor  Boat.     By  George  Fitch. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.10. 

A  book  of  real  humor  is  a  rarity  now- 
adays, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  herald  a 
genuinely  funny  one.  This  is.  The  au- 
thor of  "In  Good  Old  Siwash"  is  at  his 
best,  an<l  the  many  misadventures  he  had 
in  learning  to  run  the  "Imp"  are  narrated 
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with  delightful  drollery.  That  maltreat- 
ed and  misunderstood  engine  becomes  a 
ludicrous  monster  of  ingenious  malicious- 
ness, coughing  and  sputtering  oil  into  the 
laces  of  the  amateur  boatmen  and  retali- 
ating with  fiendish  vindictiveness  the  suf- 
ferings it  undergoes  from  their  ignorant 
"monkeying"  with  its  anatomy.  The  book 
is  something  like  Jerome's  "Three  Men 
in  a  Boat"  with  an  American  flavor.  It 
is  an  instant  dissipator  of  gloom. 

The  Marriage  of  Captain  Kettle.  By  C.  J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne.  Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Mer- 
rili  Co.      $1.25. 

The  efficient  Owen  Kettle,  Welshman, 
is  mate  on  a  British  tramp  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  partial  account  of  his  activ- 
ities. Fearless  and  even  a  lover  of 
trouble,  which  he  has  a  way  of  over- 
coming in  his  own  masterful  way,  he 
saves  the  crew  of  the  "Norman  Towers" 
from  the  incompetence  of  a  tippling  cap- 
tain and  an  insane  chief  engineer.  Be- 
fore we  come  to  the  "Finis"  page  Mr. 
Kettle  is  master  of  the  steamship  "Wan- 
garoo."    The  narrative  of  his  adventures 


is  nervous,  vivid  and  humorous.  The 
cruise  thru  lonely  seas,  with  almost 
empty  bunkers  and  gradually  decreasing 
stores,  might,  to  be  sure,  have  had  a 
tragic  ending ;  but  Owen  Kettle  believes 
in  happy  endings.  He  proves  this  off  the 
African  coast  as  well.  And  he  marries 
most  happily. 

The  Woman  of  It.      By  Mark  Lee  Luther. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.30. 

Mr.  Luther's  works  are  always  faithful 
to  life  and  interesting,  but  this  story  of 
official  life  in  Washington  would  be  more 
effective  if  it  were  more  condensed.  One 
can  enjoy  trivial  details  when  elaborated 
by  Mr.  Howells,  but  they  are  a  little  te- 
dious when  not  done  by  a  master  hand. 
The  reader  is  tempted  to  "skim"  the 
pages  of  this  story  of  the  social  rise  of  a 
successful  pickle  manufacturer  and  his 
family,  who  go  to  Washington  and  try  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  unfamiliar  intric- 
acies of  congressional  social  life.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  the  epi- 
sodes are  realistic,  but  there  is  no  humor 
and  little  action  in  the  story. 


CAPTAIN    KETTLE   AND   HIS    FRIENDS 
From  the  novel   of  C.   T.   Cutcliffe  Hyne   (Bobbs) 
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The    Rich    Mrs.    Burgoyne.        By    Kathleen 
Norris.      New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

$1.25. 

The  author  of  "Mother,"  that  appeal- 
ing little  book  of  last  year,  has  written 
another  story  of  American  social  life, 
which  sounds  the  same  note  of  warn- 
ing as  Dorothy  Canfield's  "The  Squir- 
rel Cage."  These  books  are  not  so 
warm  with  humor  as  "Keeping  Up 
With  Lizzie,"  by  Irving  Bacheller ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  almost  sav- 
age in  their  intensity — perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  written  by  women  who 
have  been  in  the  squirrel  cage  them- 
selves, feverishly  driven  by  a  senseless 
round  of  social  exactions  and  ambitions. 
Into  a  little  California  city,  where  each 
woman  in  a  certain  set  is  wearing  her- 
self into  nervous  prostration  to  outdo  her 
latest  hostess,  comes  a  certain  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne, reputedly  .worth  eight  millions, 
whose  simplicity  of  dress  and  of  liv- 
ing has  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  community.  She  is  sweet  natured, 
unostentatious  and  withal  extremely  at- 
tractive. She  has  the  prestige  of  years 
spent  abroad  in  diplomatic  circles  and  of 
having  been  presented  at  the  English 
court,  and  the  tired  women  look  at  her 
with  puzzled  eyes ;  having  unlimited 
means  of  procuring  novel  and  luxurious 
possessions  why  doesn't  she  do  it?  Then, 
under  her  influence,  they  begin  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  the  little  city  copying  San 
Francisco,  that  copies  New  York,  that 
copies  London  or  Paris.  At  the  end 
they  are  eager  to  help  her  whole-hearted 
attempt  to  make  their  town  a  happier 
home  for  working  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  in,  and  they  and  the  reader  think  very 
little  about  Mrs.  Burgoyne's  money,  find- 
ing her  so  rich  in  all  the  best  character- 
istics of  lovely  and  useful  womanhood. 

Paul  Rundel.      By  Will  N.   Harben.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.30. 

Mr.  Harben's  latest  novel  of  the  moun- 
tain people  in  Georgia  strikes  a  new  note 
— *that  of  intense,  religious  feeling.  Paul 
Rundel  treats  of  that  terrible  time  in  the 
history  of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  administered 
the  law  of  Judge  Lynch  at  nigfht  and  in 
disguise;  and  some  of  their  midnight  as- 
sizes are  portrayed  with  power.  The 
hero  accepts  the  savage  code  of  the  time. 


but  after  having  shot  an  enemy  in  re- 
venge for  a  wrong  done  his  dead  father 
feels  the  stirring  of  nobler  impulses.  His 
transformation,  or  conversion,  or  what 
you  will,  is  not  unnatural  in  a  sensitive 
boy  of  fine  fibre,  nor  is  the  psychology  of 
his  returning  to  give  himself  up  to  jus- 
tice' unsound.  Such  cases  are  not  un- 
known in  legal  annals,  and  if  Paul  seems 
impossibly  good  after  his  change  of 
heart,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  experience  that  had  trans- 
formed his  life.  There  are  other  char- 
acters that  interest  and  a  few  that  revolt 
by  their  brutality,  but  the  book  has  a 
deeper  message  than  the  mere  telling  of 
a  story ;  it  shows  a  wide  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  fallen  into  sin,  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  their  regenera- 
tion thru  the  power  of  God,  so  that  even 
the  brutal  leader  of  the  Klan  does  not  en- 
tirely forfeit  our  sympathy.  He  thought 
himself  the  instrument  of  a  wild  justice  ; 
turned  at  last  against  himself,  it  brings 
a  tragic  reprisal.  Paul  Rundel  is  a  cour- 
ageous book,  in  that  it  dares  to  follow  the 
working  of  God's  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
rough  and  irreverent  men. 

The  Boy.    By  N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr.    New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1.25. 

What  a  lot  of  good  advice  "the  boy"  is 
always  getting!  We  cannot  help  won- 
dering sometimes  what  would  happen  if 
he  should  attempt  to  carry  out  all  which 
he  receives  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so. 
But  the  present  volume  should  certainly 
be  called  to  his  attention  because  it  con- 
tains the  results  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable questionaires  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken.  Twenty-five  well  chosen 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  fac- 
tors which  make  for  success  were  sent 
out  to  over  three  hundred  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  the  professions  and  es- 
pecially in  commerce  and  industry,  and 
the  replies,  which  are  given  in  full  as  well 
as  in  summary,  make  interesting  reading 
even  for  those  who  are  no  longer  shiver- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  career.  The  real 
distinction  of  most  of  these  consulting 
experts  on  success  as  well  as  the  frank- 
ness and  fulness  which  distinguish  their 
answers  add  value  to  what  otherwise 
would  be  mere  opinion.  The  author's 
own  suggestions  are  safe  and  sane,  hut  in 
no  respeel  original. 
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Wilhelmina  Changes  Her  Mind.  By  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley.  Boston :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  $i. 
With  a  heroine  who  is  said  to  be 
"compellingly,  distractingly,  almost  sin- 
fully pretty,"  and  who  is  certainly  the 
silliest  girl  of  the  season,  the  author 
manages  to  get  together  enough  highly 
laughable  incidents  to  fill  the  192  small 
pages  of  the  volume.  Hardly  so  good  as 
"The  Singular  Miss  Smith,"  yet  this  new 
tale  will  serve  to  while  away  an  hour  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  On  the  stage  it 
would  go  better,  for  the  incidents  and 
characters  would  gain  verisimilitude  by 
the  process  of  objectivation. 

Dawson,  '11 — Fortune  Hunter.  By  John 
T.  McCutcheon.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.      $1. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
the  courage  of  the  boy  who  goes  out  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Chicago,  and  writes 
home  jolly  letters  to  his  mother,  when  he 
is  half  starving  during  his  vain  search 
for  a  job.  One  letter  in  particular,  writ- 
ten from  a  park  bench,  when  he  has  no- 
where else  to  go,  brings  a  mist  to  the  eyes 
and  a  lump  to  the  throat.  The  little 
story  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  author, 
one  of  the  most  witty  and  thoughtful  of 
American  cartoonists. 


Literary  Notes 


"CHARLEY'S    GOT    A   JOB!" 

From    John    T.    McCutcheon's    "Dawson    'n — Fortune 
Hunter"    (Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.) 


.  ..  .Those  looking  for  Light  on  Life's  Diffi- 
culties (Crowell;  75  cents)  will  tind  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  "new  thought'*  illumina- 
tion in  the  volume  of  Mr.  James  Allen  bearing 
that  attractive  title. 

.  ..  .Sicilian  history,  that  is  notably  confused, 
is  clarified,  in  certain  aspects,  for  readers  of 
Edmund  Curtis's  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  1016 — 1154;  an  addi- 
tion to  Putnam's  "Heroes  of  the  Nations  Se- 
ries"  (pp.  xii,  483). 

.  . .  .T.  A.  Daly's  third  book  of  verse,  entitled 
Madrigali,  is  announced  for  publication  by 
David  McKay,  of  Philadelphia.  Very  appro- 
priately the  illustrations  are  contributed  by 
John  Sloan,  whose  feeling  for  the  folk  of 
street  and  tenement  is  of  the  strongest. 

.  ..  .H.  Noel  Williams  is  not  the  least  read- 
able and  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  work- 
manlike of  the  Englishmen  who  spend  their 
time  nowadays  adapting  from  French  sources 
the  biographies  of  great  Gauls.  His  latest 
contribution  is  The  Love  Affairs  of  the  Con- 
des,  an  illustrated  volume  of  350  pages,  im- 
ported by  Scribner. 

.  . .  .Among  the  autumn  publications  of  John 
W.  Luce  &  Co.  will  be  General  Morris  SchafFs 
The  Sunset  of  the  Confederacy,  a  translation 
of  Henri  Bergson's  Introduction  to  a  Nezv 
Philosophy,  Ludovici's  Nietzsche  and  Art,  a 
volume  of  plays  by  Strindberg,  a  translation 
of  Remy  de  Gourmont's  A  Night  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  Sydney  Brooks's  Aspects  of  the 
Irish  Question. 

....Rev.  Frank  Crane  always  writes  with 
the  directness  and  snap  that  secure  for  his 
messages  a  sure  place  in  the  esteem  of  prac- 
tical and  unconventional  readers.  The  essays 
on  religion,  gathered  out  of  the  newspapers 
and  put  into  the  volume  entitled  Lame  and 
Lovely  (Forbes;  $1),  are  directed  to  "the 
common  folks,"  and  from  his  dissertation  on 
these  words  of  Charles  Lamb  to  his  own  re- 
ligious "Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  au- 
thor brings  moral  and  spiritual  truth  close!} 
into  touch  with  the  actual  life  of  the  plaifc 
people. 

....It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to 
read  the  succinct  and  eminently  fair  statement 
of  the  points  of  contact  and  unfortunate  mis- 
understandings between  Christianity  and  the 
Labor  Movement  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.; 
$1),  by  William  M.  Balch,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Serv- 
ice. Every  chapter  in  the  book  has  the  ring 
of  sincerity  and  the  note  of  hopefulness. 
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The  tenth  annual  issue  of  The  Christian 

Movement  in  Japan  is  more  than  its  name  im- 
plies, for,  in  addition  to  its  complete  survey  of 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  it  covers  Japanese 
domestic  and  colonial  politics,  social  reforms, 
etc.  (Yokohama:  Published  for  the  Confer- 
ence of  Federated  Missions.) 

.  . .  .Appropriate  Prayers  for  Little  Men  and 
Women  (Harpers;  $1.25),  aspiring  toward 
childhood's  ideals  and  couched  in  language 
easy  for  children  to  grasp,  have  been  put  into 
rhymed  verses  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  and  taste- 
fully illustrated  by  Mr.  John  Rae. 

....Prof.  George  L.  Raymond  has  selected 
and  published ,  about  twenty  of  his  college 
chapel  talks  as  Suggestions  for  the  Spiritual 
Life  (Funk  &  Wagnalls ;  $1.40).  Professor 
Raymond  says  many  good  things,  but  his  chap- 
ters are  too  long  for  "suggestions,"  and  too 
moralizing  and  dry  for  "spiritual"  nourish- 
ment. 

....The  niggardliness  and  cold  indifference 
which  sometimes  characterize  missionary  giv- 
ing are  caustically  satirized  in  The  First 
Church's  Christmas  Barrel  (Croweil ;  '50  cents), 
by  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley.  The  effect  of  the 
story  is  all  the  more  striking  because  of  the 
touching  instance  of  real  self-denial  so  ap- 
propriately introduced. 

....Henrietta  Maria,  Henry  IV's  daughter, 
the  queen  of  Charles  II,  is  an  ideal  subject  for 
the  modern  popular  biographer,  for  this 
Frenchwoman  who  became  English  by  mar- 
riage is  touched  by  and  vividly  touches  the 
kingdoms  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  {Hen- 
rietta Maria,  by  Henrietta  Haynes  ;  pp.  xv-335  ; 
twelve  illustrations.  New  York :  Putnam ; 
$3-50.) 

....A  new  volume  in  the  "Wisdom  of  the 
East  Series"  contains  The  Buddha's  Way  of 
Virtue  (Button;  60  cents),  which  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Dhammapada  from  the  Pali  text 
made  by  W.  D.  C.  Wagiswara  and  K.  J.  Saun- 
ders, the  latter  of  whom  has  supplied  the  work 
with  a  short  introduction  and  needful  notes. 
The  moral  teachings  of  Buddhism  are  here 
found  in  their  purest  and  best  forms. 

....Prof.  J.  Alfred  Faulkner,  D.  D.,  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  has  written  schol- 
arly and  readable  chapters  on  some  Crises  in 
the  Early  Church  (Eaton  &  Mains;  75  cents), 
in  which  he  points  ou1  the  bearing  of  those 
early  struggles  and  decisions  on  present  ec- 
clesiastical issues.  The  conservative  theolog- 
ical note  is  everywhere  prominent,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  bit  too  much  criticism  of  other 
views  of  history's  judgments,  but  the  book  is 
stimulating  and  forceful 


. ..  .Oliver  Huckel,  the  Wagnerite,  has  done 
another  of  the  musical  dramas  into.  English 
verse.  This  time  it  is  Die  Meister singer. 
To  those  who  call  the  composer  "master"  it 
will  be  a  rare  treat.  The  translation  drifts 
away  from  the  text,  but  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose ;  it  brings  Wagner's  conception  of  the 
gild  system  to  those  unable  to  grasp  the 
speech  feeling  of  the  original.  (Croweil;  75 
cents.) 

....Every  bibliophile  will  want  to  own 
Frank  A.  Mumby's  Romance  of  Bookselling, 
which  is,  besides,  a  work  that  deserves  to  have 
a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  reference  li- 
brary. It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  book  to  at- 
tempt to  traverse  its  field  in  cxtenso;  and  part 
of  its  value  lies  in  the  bibliography  compiled 
by  W.  H.  Peet,  printed  as  one  of  the  appen- 
dices. An  importation,  this  work  is  fullest 
in  its  account  of  publishing  and  bookselling  in 
England.  It  is  richly  and  most  interestingly 
illustrated,  and  is  replete  with  anecdote  as 
well  as  with  more  formal  information.  (Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. ;  pp.  xviii,  491 ;  $4.50.) 

....Much  of  a  writer's  force  and  ability  in 
handling  his  medium  of  expression  depends 
upon  the  conscious  mastery  of  his  own 
thought.  The  ananymous  author  of  Voluntas 
Dei  (Macmillan;  $1.60)  thus  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  leading  the  way  over  what 
to  him  are  well  known  paths  of  thought.  In 
a  previous  volume,  entitled  "Pro  Christo  et 
Ecclesia,"  he  established  his  claim  to  respect- 
ful attention  and  this  new  work  gives  further 
proof  that  anonymity  is  not  a  mere  attempt  to 
shield  mediocrity.  Tn  the  spirit  of  reasonable- 
ness as  well  as  assurance  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  Christian  belief  are  set  forth  in  a 
way  that  will   appeal  to  thoughtful   readers. 

....Two  new  volumes  in  the  Music  Stu- 
dent's Library,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  are  William  llarkness  Arnold's 
French  Diction  ($1)  and  C.  G.  Hamilton's 
Outlines  of  Music  History  ($1.50).  This 
latter  work  is  marked  by  a  certain  sanity,  even 
in  its  concluding  chapter  on  the  Music  of  the 
Present  Day:  which  is,  however,  almost  too 
cautious  in  its  avoidance  of  critical  judgments. 
We  hold  no  brief  for  Massenet,  but  why  does 
he  receive  only  seventy-odd  words — about  one- 
sixth  of  the  space  Richard  Strauss  has?  True. 
Massenet's  melody  is  not  very  provocative  of 
discussion:  but  how  about  exposition?  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  slap  Frenchmen;  all  he  tells  us  of  the  com- 
poser of  "Carmen"  is  that  Ik  was  the  first  of 
his  nation  to  show  Wagner's  influence!  \ 
more  admirable  production,  the  companion 
\olnme,  French  Diction  for  Singers  and  Speak- 
ers: a  little  book  which  will  lill  a  long  felt 
want  and  js  founded  upon  sound  principles 
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....  Students  of  music  who  wish  to*  learn 
something  of  the  basic  theories  and  physical 
characteristics  of  sound  will  find  an  admirable 
handbook  adapted  to  their  needs  in  Prof. 
Clarence  G.  Hamilton's  Sound  and  Its  Rela- 
tion  to  Music    (Ditson;  $1.25). 

.  . .  .There  can  scarcely  be  too  many  sensible 
and  honest  books  published  on  the  care  of 
children.  Mother  and  Baby,  by  Dr.  Anne  B. 
Newton  (Lothrop;  $1),  contains  valuable  ad- 
vice from  a  wise  physician,  summarizing  the 
contents  of  each  chapter,  in  a  few  sentences, 
at  the  end,  so  that  it  may  be  consulted  with- 
out loss  of  time  in  an  emergency,  making  a 
good  addition  to  a  mother's  library. 

....Volume  two  of  Minutes  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
edited  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  State  Histo- 
rian, and  published  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  a  bulky  folio  of  806  pages  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  Francis  Lovelace,  1668- 1673, 
containing  collateral  and  illustrative  docu- 
ments (xx-xeviii)  and  prefaced  by  a  por- 
trait of  Cornelius  Steenwijck,  mayor  of  New 
York,  1668-1670,  and  a  member  of  Lovelace's 
council. 

....Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson's  little  volume 
on  The  Minister  as  Shepherd  (Croweh;  $1) 
is  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  on  pas- 
toral theology.  Without  departing  from  prin- 
ciples of  universal  application  he  has  presented 
his  subject  in  close  and  vital  relationship  to 
the  present  tasks,  opportunities  and  difficulties 
of  the  ministry.  Every  one  of  the  chapters 
will  repay  careful  reading,  but  that  on  The 
Shepherd's  Temptations  is  particularly  strik- 
ing as  the  passionate  utterance  of  a  mind 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  and  deeply  de- 
voted to  the  highest  ideals  of  tne  Christian 
ministry.  The  book  is  based  on  the  George 
Shepard  Lectures  on  Preaching,  delivered  by 
Dr.  Jefferson  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

....That  theosophic  speculation  and  science 
do  not  mix  more  readily  than  oil  and  water  is 
plainly  seen  in  The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death 
(Kennerley;  $1.50),  by  Edward  Carpenter. 
Even  the  employment  of  that  powerful  medi- 
um of  quasi  scientific  psychical  research  does 
not  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Such  attempts 
arc  apt  to  lead  to  peculiar  complications.  It 
is  at  least  amusing  that  Mr.  Carpenter  should 
seek  to  expound  the  theories  of  the  Upanishads 
in  the  light  of  the  investigations  of  such  men 
as  Professors  Wilson  and  Loeb,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  berates  "the  doctors  and  sky- 
pilots"  because  they  do  not  "hurry  up  and 
tell  us  something  really  useful,  instead  of 
spending  their  time  in  vivisecting  the  wretched 
animals,  or  in  mumbling  over  ancient  creeds." 


Pebbles 

Mrs.  John  Doe  is  not  necessarily  the  wife 

of   a  bull  moose. — Columbia  State. 

A  London  evening  paper  sent  to  a  photo- 
graphic agency  for  portraits  of  Balkan  celeb- 
rities including  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar. 

"What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 
"Well,  he's  just  what  I've  been  looking  for 
— a  generous  soul,   with  a  limousine  body." — 

Life. 

"So  our  engagement  is  all  over?"  he  said 
moodily. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is,  darling." 

There  was  a  note  of  triumph  in  her  voice. 

"You  see,"  she  explained,  "I  told  it  to  my 
dearest   girl   friend    as   a   great   secret." 

Then,  indeed,  did  he  realize  that  it  was  all 
over.— Lip  pincott's. 

The  daughters  of  the  household,  ardent  suf- 
fragists, were  talking  politics. 

"Taft  will  sweep  the  countrv,"  declared 
Mabel.  « 

"Wilson  will  sweep  the  country,"  asserted 
Maud. 

"Roosevelt  will  sweep  the  country,"  an- 
swered Margaret. 

At  this  point  Dad  took  a  hand. 

"Never  mind  about  who's  going  to  sweep 
the  country,"  said  he.  "Who's  going  to  sweep 
the  kitchen  ?" — C ourier-J ournal. 

THE    JABBERWOCKY    OF    AUTHORS. 

'Twas  gilbert.     The  kchesterton 
Did  locke  and  bennett  in  the  reed. 

All  meredith  was  nicholson, 
And  harrison  outqueed. 

Beware  the   see-enn-william,   son, 
The  londonjack  with  call  that's  wild. 

Beware  the  gertroo  datherton 
And  richardwashburnchild. 

He  took  his  brady  blade  in  hand ; 

Long  time  the  partridge  foe  he  sought. 
Then  stood  a  time  by  the  oppenheim 

In  deep  menaughton  thought. 

In  Warwick  deeping  thought  he  stood — 

He  poised  on  edithwharton  brink ; 
He  cried  :  "Ohbernardshaw  !     I  could 

If  basilking  would  kink." 

Rexbeach  !  rexbeach  ! — and  each  on  each 

O.   Henry's  mantles  ferber  fell. 
It  was  the  same'sif  henryjames 

Had  wally  eaton  well. 

"And  hast  thou  writ  the  greatest  book? 

Come  to  thy  birmingham,  my  boy ! 
Oh,  beresford  way !      Oh,  holman  day !" 

He  kiplinged  in  his  joy. 

Twas  gilbert.     The  kchesterton 
Did  locke  and  bennett  in  the  reed. 

All  meredith  was  nicholson, 
And  harrison  outqueed. 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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The   Independent  Under  New 
Management 

With  this  issue  Clarence  W.  Bowen, 
the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  The  In- 
dependent, retires,  having  transferred 
his  ownership  to  Hamilton  Holt,  who, 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  been  the 
managing  editor.  Mr.  Holt  has  organ- 
ized a  company  entitled  "The  Inde- 
pendent Weekly,  Inc.,"  which  will 
henceforth  own  and  publish  the  maga- 
zine. Founded  by  Henry  C.  Bowen  in 
1848,  The  Independent  passed  after  his 
death,  in  1897,  into  the  control  of  his  son, 
Clarence  W.  Bowen,  and  is  now  taken  by 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Holt. 

The  editorial  staff  will  remain  the 
same  under  the  new  management.  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  who  has  been  with 
The  Independent  for  forty-five  years, 
continues  as  editor,  with  Hamilton  Holt, 
managing  editor ;  Frank  D.  Root,  politi- 
cal editor ;  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  literary 
editor ;  Warren  Barton  Blake,  assistant 
editor,  and  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  asso 
ciate  editor. 

The  publication  department  will  be  re- 
organized owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  publisher,  and  Gardner  Rich- 
ardson, the  assistant  publisher.      George 


French  becomes  publisher,  Frederic  E. 
Dickinson,  business  manager,  and  J. 
Stuart  Hamilton,  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Holt,  in  succeeding  to  the  man- 
agement, takes  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  ability  and  energy  which 
Mr.  Bowen  has  always  given  to  his  task, 
and  also  to  the  thoughtful  courtesy  which 
has  made  it  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 
It  is  largely  to  his  deep  personal  interest 
and  his  constant  supervision,  as  well  as 
to  his  persistent  determination  to  main- 
tain high  ideals  of  independence  and  in- 
fluence, that  The  Independent  owes  its 
present  success  and  reputation. 

Mr.  Holt  pledges  himself  to  the  readers 
of  The  Independent  that  the  editorial 
aim  will  ever  be  to  give  increasing  value 
to  its  pages  in  return  for  the  generous 
support  of  its  constituency.  With  this 
purpose  in  view  he  is  considering  certain 
important  improvements,  which  will  be 
announced  in  due  time. 

For  in  these  days  a  journal  must  go 
forward.  If  it  lags,  it  will  fall  behind. 
The  Independent  will  go  forward.  It 
has  never  sought,  however,  and  it  will 
not  seek,  by  sensational  methods  to  at- 
tract the  unthinking.  It  believes  there 
is  an  intelligent  public  of  sufficient  size 
to  appreciate  liberally  a  weekly  magazine 
which  seeks  to  tell  the  exact  truth  and  to 
discuss  with  impartial  frankness  all  ques- 
tions which  interest  men  of  thoughtful- 
ness  and  character. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  take  a 
personal  interest  in  enlarging  our  circle 
of  subscribers.  The  added  resources  thus 
available  will  be  faithfully  used  to  make 
The  Independent  more  valuable  to  its 
new  patrons  as  well  as  to  its  multitude  of 
old  friends. 

To  all  intelligent,  fair  minded  and  pro- 
gressive men  and  women  The  Inde- 
pendent makes  its  appeal. 

The  Campaign 

Tin".  Independent  has  not  pretended 

to  believe  that  Presidenl  Taft  would  be 
re-elected.  More  than  once  it  has  plain- 
ly said  that  tlie  election  of  Governor 
Wilson  was  almost  inevitable.  They 
were  not  safe  prophets  who  tried  to  de- 
ceive Mr.  Taft  with  the  hope  of  success. 
The    fates    were    against    him    from    the 
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first,  for  the  Democratic  tide  had  not 
ebbed;  and  the  secession  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  only  made  sure  what  was  be- 
fore scarcely  doubtful.  The  party  which 
had  suffered  the  defection  of  its  most 
famous  leader,  with  perhaps  half  of  its 
members  following  him,  was  already 
doomed  to  defeat. 

This  we  write  by  way  of  anticipation 
of  the  result,  for  we  must  go  to  press 
before  the  vote  is  announced.  We  can 
now  only  give  some  comments  on  the 
campaign. 

One  is  that  the  two  old  parties  went 
on  with  their  old  bosses  still  much  in 
evidence.  Their  candidates  were  not 
the  bosses'.  The  public  has  got  afraid  of 
bosses,  because  some  bosses  are  bad. 
They  are  selfish ;  they  have  no  patri- 
otism. The  highest — or  lowest — exam- 
ple of  that  sort  of  a  boss  is  he  of  Tam- 
many. Somehow  he,  and  the  boss  of 
Democratic  finance  who  generously  gave 
over  $400,000  for  a  previous  campaign 
that  had  already  gone  against  him,  both 
in  its  candidate  and  the  election,  were 
beaten  at  the  convention  in  Baltimore. 
Bosses  were  not  popular  with  the  dele- 
gates. To  be  against  the  bosses  was  an 
asset  for  Governor  Wilson  and  he  slew 
them  right  and  left.  The  contributions 
to  party  funds  were  less  than  for  many 
elections,  and  will  be  reduced  in  the 
future,  which  will  still  more  weaken 
boss  rule,  while  the  direct  primary  will 
limit  boss  power.  The  Republican 
bosses  were  of  less  note.  Ex-Senators 
Aldrich  and  Lodge  do  not  belong  to  the 
boss  class,  and  they  had  retired  from 
politics  in  time  to  escape  responsibility 
for  this  campaign.  That  leaves  Barnes 
as  chief  Republican  boss,  and  he  is  hard- 
ly a  national  character.  Of  the  Pro- 
gressive party,  which  the  people  will  call 
the  Bull  Moose  party,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  easily  dictator  rather  than  boss,  with 
Flinn,  the  typical  boss  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  his  aide,  and  a  coterie  of  rich  men  as 
his  financial  backers.  The  species  lin- 
gers, but  the  boss  will  never  again  have 
the  power  he  has  had  in  the  days  when 
he  ruled  the  conventions.     . 

Another  feature,  very  undesirable, 
that  has  appeared  in  this  campaign  is  the 
prevalence  of  unusual  vituperation.  It 
began  with  the  unfounded  charges  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  nomi- 
nation   had    been    stolen    from    him    and 


that  his  opponents  were  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. Of  course,  some  believed  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  seeking  a  third  term 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  charged  with  trying 
to  make  himself  a  Diaz,  a  dictator,  an 
overturner  of  the  republic.  The  Inde- 
pendent opposed  the  violation  of  the 
tradition  which  allowed  two  terms  only, 
but  it  never  pretended  that  a  third  term 
would  endanger  our  liberties.  The  repe- 
tition of  this  charge,  which  would  make 
Roosevelt  a  Caesar,  accounted  for  a 
weak-minded  assassin's  bullet.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  neither  President  Taft 
nor  Mr.  Wilson  was  guilty  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  courtesies  of  strenuous  de- 
bate. 

One  more  noticeable  feature  'of  the 
campaign  has  been  the  ethical  appeal, 
which,  especially  in  the  West,  has  risen 
to  the  exaltation  of  a  moral  and  eveu 
religious  passion,  seen  in  the  adoption 
of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  as  a 
political  song.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  always 
a  preacher.  He  claims  that  his  are 
moral  issues,  and  such  an  appeal  is  easily 
convincing.  We  have  observed  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  ministers  have 
accepted  it.  We  cannot  see  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  do  more  for  justice  and 
mercy  than  would  either  of  the  other 
candidates,  but  his  promise  so  impres- 
sively asserted  was  very  alluring  and  has 
shorn  off  a  very  large  section  of  the 
Republican  party. 

In  what  we  have  said  we  have 
assumed  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Taft  and  we 
lay  it  in  part  to  the  refusal  of  the  leaders 
on  whom  Mr.  Taft  depended  to  recog- 
nize the  rising  tide  which  demanded 
genuine  tariff  reform  and  the  devices 
which  would  bring  legislation  nearer  to 
the  people.  They  did  not  have  the  sense 
of  the  Frenchman  who  saw  the  proces- 
sion passing  by  and  cried,  "I  must  fol- 
low them,  for  I  am  their  leader."  Our 
readers  know  that  we  have  from  the  be- 
ginning supported  these  reforms.  But 
the  Administration  has  been  represented 
too  much  by  standpatters,  whom  the 
President  has  not  so  successfully  op- 
posed as  to  convince  the  people,  and  they 
have  deserted  to  the  new  ensign,  which 
shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the 
popular  wind. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  one  of  the 
best  Presidents  we  have  ever  had,  but 
he  could  not  hold  the  popular  fancy  and 
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was  denied  a  second  term.  So  Benja- 
min Harrison  well  deserved  re-election, 
but  he  could  not  overcome  the  tide  of 
popular  discontent  which  demanded  a 
Democrat.  Mr.  Taft's  administration 
lias  been  worthy  of  general  commenda- 
tion, and  particularly  in  its  foreign  pol- 
icy. Beaten,  he  is  not  discredited.  He 
will  retire  to  private  life  to  hold  the 
honor  and  affection  of  the  country. 

A  Good  Country  for  Everybody  ? 

No 

Interpreting  the  words  as  he  meant 
them  to  be  understood,  we  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  in  the  long  run 
this  country  will  not  be  a  good  place  for 
anybody  to  live  in  unless  we  make  it  a 
pretty  good  place  for  everybody  to  live 
in.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  talking  about  so- 
cial justice.  He  had  described  condi- 
tions in  East  Side  tenement  houses,  and 
had  exprest  his  mind  about  various  de- 
cisions handed  down  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  By  "everybody"  he 
meant  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the 
working  man  as  well  as  the  employer, 
the  humble  as  well  as  the  powerful. 

But  it  would  be  calamitous  to  take  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  social  philosophy  too  literal- 
ly. Clever  remarks  are  half  truths.  Sub- 
stitute the  simple  truth  for  the  fifty  per 
cent,  of  error  and  they  become  common- 
places or  pernicious  nonsense.  One  of 
the  chief  things  that  ails  America  at 
present  is  our  lazy  and  stupid  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  we  have  made  this 
country  altogether  too  easy  a  place  for 
some  people  to  live  in. 

To  begin  with  the  quite  obvious,  it  is 
altogether  too  easy  a  place  for  the 
Schranks,  Czolgoszes  and  Guiteaus  to 
live  in.  It  is  too  easy  a  country  for  the 
common  murderer  -  to  live  in,  as  the 
dreadful  record  that  we  published  a  lew- 
weeks  ago  proves.  It  is  too  easy  a  coun- 
try for  white  slavers  to  live  in.  It  is  too 
easy  a  country  for  lynchers  and  dyna- 
miters to  live  in,  and  much  too  easy  a 
country  for  gamblers  and  "gunmen"  and 
Keekers  to  live  in. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  these  obvi- 
ously undesirable  citizens  were  all.  But 
there  are  others,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
rendered  no  greater  public  service  than 
in  his  merciless  exposure  and  unsparing 
denunciation  of  them. 


This  country  has  been  and  is  much  too 
good  a  paradise  for  land  and  timber 
thieves,  for  venal  legislators  and  venal 
voters,  for  log  rolling  protectionists, 
seeking  and  getting  special  favors,  for 
passenger  slaughtering  railroad  direc- 
tors, for  criminal  police  magistrates,  for 
sweatshop  proprietors,  for  tax  dodging 
millionaires,  for  monkey  dinner  social 
leaders,  for  cranks  and  freaks  and  found- 
ers of  new  religions,  for  trust  "mag- 
nates," and  for  judges  who  understand 
that  man  was  made  for  property,  instead 
of  property  for  man. 

About  the  best  symptom  of  intellectual 
and  moral  health  that  we  now  discover 
in  the  American  people  is  their  increas- 
ing prejudice  against  all  these  varieties 
of  undesirables.  Probably  the  best  work 
that  the  Progressive  party  and  its  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  have  done  has 
been  the  fostering  of  this  prejudice.  We 
hope  that  this  part  of  its  activity  will 
go  on. 

The  American  population  is  "great 
stuff,"  taking  it  all  in  all.  It  is  full  of 
energy  and  hopefulness  and  good  will. 
It  probably  has  as  much  common  sense 
as  the  population  of  any  other  land.  But, 
like  a  crop  well  planted  but  not  well 
cared  for,  it  needs  weeding  out,  and 
needs  it  badly.  Letting  wheat  and  tares 
grow  together  until  the  harvest  is  bad 
farming  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
bad  morals,  even  if  hell  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  not  object  to  our  amendment  of  his 
proposition.  May  he  live  long  and  tell 
us  not  only  how  to  get  social  justice  for 
every  decent  human  being  that  has  any 
business  to  be  alive,  and  not  only  how  to 
make  magnates  magnanimous  and 
judges  just,  but  also  how,  without  of- 
fending progressives  that  object  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
human  hyenas  and  jackals  that  somehow 
or  other  ought  to  be  dead. 

Where  the  Voters  Do  Not  Vote 

'I'n  is  week,  while  our  citizens  are 
voting,  and  the  votes  are  being  counted, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  some  extraor- 
dinary and  ominous  contrasts  in  the 
mailer  of  the  interest  which  our  citizens 
take  in  the  most  important  political  duty 
which  they  have  to  perform. 
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Alabama  had  a  population  in  1910  of  country  has  been  enlarging  its  electorate, 
2,138,093,  while  Minnesota  had  a  popu-  these  States  have  been  reducing  it.  They 
lation  slightly  less,  of  2,075,708,  and  yet  have  done  it  by  cunning  legislation  and 
Minnesota  polled  more  than  three  times  constitutional  amendment,  confessedly 
as  many  votes  in  1908  as  did  Alabama —  for  this  purpose.  They  have  required 
331,304,  against  Alabama's  103,809.  the  poll  tax  and  other  taxes  to  be  paid 
Alabama  peopk  do  not  vote.  There  is  a  long  before  election  as  a  condition  of 
similar  contrast  elsewhere.  Maine  has  a  voting.  They  have  imposed  absurd  lite- 
population  smaller  by  10,000  than  Flor-  rary  tests,  such  as  allow  the  registrars  to 
ida,  but  her  vote  in  1908  was  106,336,  shut  out  any  one  they  please  from  the 
while  Florida's  was  but  49,360.  The  voting  lists.  They  have  invented  grand- 
population  of  Kansas  was  100,000  less  father  clauses  and  every  other  means 
than  that  of  Mississippi,  but  its  voters  they  could  think  of  to  exclude  voters, 
counted  375,946,  while  those  of  Missis-  and  have  made  it  known  that  from  a 
sippi  were  a  scant  66,904,  not  one-fifth  third  to  a  half  of  the  citizens  will  not  be 
as  many.  South  Carolina  cast  a  vote  of  allowed  to  vote.  They  have  made  no 
66>398,  with  a  population  of  1,515,400,  secret  of  it  that  these  laws  were  de- 
while  little  Montana,  with  only  376,053  signed  to  exclude  colored  people,  and 
inhabitants,  cast  68,822.  Georgia  has  they  did  not  care  if  they  shut  out  also 
2,609,121  people,  and  New  Jersey  2,537,-  a  million  of  poor  whites.  They  have  suc- 
167,  but  while  New  Jersey  cast  467,198  ceeded,  as  the  returns  show.  It  is  suc- 
votes  in  1908,  Georgia  cast  but  132,794.  cessful  aristocracy. 

We  give  but  one  more  contrast :  Lou-         We  will   be  told  that  the  reason  for 

isiana    cast   only    79,146    votes    from    a  that  small  vote  is  because  the  primary 

population    of    1,656,388,    while    Idaho,  system  has  settled  who  will  be  elected, 

with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  population,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  vote.    That  is 

325,594,    cast    97,288    votes,    more    by  true,  for  the  Democratic  primary  makes 

22,142.  all  the  State  nominations,  and  the  Demo- 

These  are  portentous  facts.  They  cratic  nominees  are  sure  to  be  elected, 
show  very  serious  political  disease  in  the  But  why  are  they  sure  to  be  elected? 
body  politic  where  the  citizens  are  too  Simply  because  the  election  laws  have 
enfeebled  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  reader  strained  out  those  who  might  oppose  the 
will  observe  that  the  States  in  which  party  in  power.  In  such  a  case  the  pop- 
two-thirds  or  four-fifths  of  the  voters  do  ular  primary  system,  works  badly  in 
not  vote  are  safely  Democratic ;  they  can  making  it  of  little  consequence  to  go  to 
be  absolutely  depended  on  to  cast  a  the  polls — it  is  all  settled  beforehand. 
Democratic  vote,  and  have  never  done  It  does  not  work  so  in  Oregon  or  Michi- 
anything  else.     When  their  vote  decides  gan. 

a  Presidential  election  it  is  by  the  votes         What   can  be   done   about   it?     Very 

of  a  small  minority  of  their  own  citizens,  little.     These  States  that  we  have  cited, 

The  large  majority  do  not  vote  or  are  which  by  way  of  contrast  give  their  citi- 

not  allowed  to  vote.    It  is,  we  say,  a  very  zens  a  free  vote,  have  no  rights  in  the 

serious   matter    that   a   minority    should  matter.       Minnesota,     Maine,     Kansas, 

vote  instead   of   a  majority.     It  is   not  Montana,  New  Jersey  and  Idaho  and  the 

sufficient  to  say  that  this  minority  repre-  rest   cannot  police   the   elections   in   the 

sents  the  will  of  a  majority,  for  we  do  States    along   the    Southern    tier,    from 

not  know  it ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  makes  South   Carolina  to  Louisiana,  nor  is  it 

it  almost  worse,  for  it  would  show  an  practicable  for  the  national  government 

ignorant  or  besotted  majority  too  indif-  to  do  it.    Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  reduce 

ferent  to  be  fit  to  rule.  the  representation  in  Congress  in  those 

But  it  is  not  wholly  the  ignorance  or  States   which   limit  the   suffrage.     That 

the  stupidity  of  the  electorate  which  ex-  would  be  a  logical  penalty,  but  it  would 

plains  the  situation.    It  is  rather  the  fact  practically    be    a    condonation    of    the 

that   in   these   States   there   has  been   a  wrong.      If  the  people  in  those   States 

purposed  policy  of  an  aristocratic  major-  like  that  sort  of  thing  they  will  have  to 

ity  to  shut  out  voters  and  so  reduce  the  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  as  long  as  they 

electorate.     While  every  other  civilized  like  it.     It  is  not  popular  government, 
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but  they  do  not  now  like  popular  govern- 
ment. They  do  not  trust  the  people,  at 
least  not  poor  people — common  people. 
They  will  learn  better.  It  is  a  matter  of 
political  education.  Illiteracy  is  decreas- 
ing rapidly  in  all  those  States,  unless  it 
be  in  Louisiana.  The  poor  whites  will 
not  always  consent  to  be  slaves,  and  the 
negroes  will  be  more  restive  and  deter- 
mined to  get  their  rights  as  they  get  edu- 
cation. We  must  have  patience  with  in- 
valids, hoping  that  they  will  get  well 
some  time.  Meanwhile,  let  those  who 
live  in  such  States,  of  either  shade  of 
color,  pay  their  taxes,  get  education,  and 
demand  until  they  get  the  permission  to 
vote.  Let  them  learn  that  the  privilege 
is  a  right,  whatever  the  doctrinaires  of 
aristocracy  may  say,  and  that  a  man  is 
not  half  a  man  that  does  not  take  his 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country. 

President  Eliot  to  Harvard  Fresh- 
men 

It  was  the  president  of  a  Southern 
university  who  some  time  ago  warned 
President  Eliot  that  in  fifty  years  Har- 
vard would  lose  its  primacy  among  our 
institutions  of  learning.  When  Dr.  Eliot 
demurred  and  asked  the  reason  for  such 
belief  he  was  told  that  there  were  three 
reasons :  One,  that  in  fifty  years'  time 
Massachusetts  would  be  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic State,  and  that  parents  would  prefer 
to  send  their  sons  to  an  institution  con- 
ducted under  the  rules  of  their  own 
faith ;  second,  that  the  Western  stu- 
dents who  had  no  Harvard  affiliation 
would  go  to  the  State  institutions  by  that 
time  rather  than  Harvard,  and  the  third, 
that  Harvard  graduates  would  have  no 
sons  to  send  to  their  alma  mater.  We 
do  not  know  whether  President  Eliot 
then  controverted  these  arguments,  but 
the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  Harvard 
freshmen  the  other  day  might  make  us 
suspect  that  the  last  of  these  considera- 
tions has  given  him  real  concern. 

We  are  glad  to  be  allowed  to  print  the 
whole  of  that  address.  It  is  a  subject 
very  unusual  for  such  a  talk,  and  yet  one 
of  real  importance,  which  it  is  essential 
that  worthy  young  men  should  consider. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  to  think  of 
themselves  as  prospective  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  that  they  should  not  think 


of  marriage  as  a  distant  duty  to  be  long 
delayed,  but  as  a  privilege  as  well  as 
duty  to  be  sought  early  in  life.  He  told 
them  that  they  should  not  imagine  that 
marriage  must  be  put  off  until  they  could 
expect  to  take  a  wife  to  as  luxurious  a 
home  as  that  of  her  pareflts ;  but  that 
if  a  young  woman  had  been  brought  up 
in  easy  luxury,  it  would  be  better  for 
her  that  she  should  learn  the  experience 
of  humble  economy  such  as  her  mother 
had  not  hesitated  to  accept. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  of  such  instruction  and  advice 
given  to  freshmen  entering  college,  but 
it  seems  wise.  They  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  entering  young  man- 
hood, old  enough  to  look  forward  to  the 
duties  of  life,  and  they  are  already  pre- 
paring for  them.  They  expect,  or 
should  expect,  to  marry,  just  as  they  ex- 
pect to  be  lawyers  or  merchants.  They 
should  learn  to  think  of  it  seriously  and 
not  jocularly  or  flippantly.  They  should 
be  taught  to  think  of  marriage  as  a  cov- 
eted responsibility,  of  course  to  be  as- 
sumed with  proud  joy,  in  the  confidence 
of  reason  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
If  this  were  a  special  duty  for  college 
boys  only  to  anticipate  we  might  leave 
the  address  with  the  Harvard  freshmen 
who  will  not  forget  it;  but  it  applies  to 
all  young  men  of  decent  character. 

We  have  said  it  is  a  subject  for 
"worthy  young  men,"  "of  decent  char- 
acter," to  consider,  not  for  others.  If 
such  is  not  one's  character  marriage  is 
not  for  him.  We  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  if  a  young  man  does  not  marry  it 
will  be  understood  that  he  is  not  fit  for 
marriage.  Such  a  young  man,  not 
worthy,  not  clean  and  decent,  not  only 
wrongs  himself  in  his  forced  abstention, 
but  wrongs  some  young  woman,  who  by 
his  fault  is  compelled  to  remain  un- 
wedded.  It  is  better  that  she  should  die 
unwedded  than  that  she  should  wed  such 
a  man.  President  Eliot  hints  at  this 
when  he  speaks  of  marriage  as  a  safe- 
guard to  character. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  now  for  what 
ex-President  Roosevelt  will  be  most  re- 
membered in  the  years  to  come  ;  but  we 
question  whether  any  one  of  his  claims  to 
immortal  fame  will  stand  higher  than  his 
strong  preachments  against  "race  sui- 
cide."      TTc   may  not  have   invented   the 
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expression — there  is  another  claimant — 
but  it  is  he  who  has  made  it  part  and 
parcel  of  the  English  language.  Ex- 
President  Eliot  has  not  supported  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  for  a  third  term,  but 
in  this  address  he  has  added  an  admirable 
commentary  to  Mr. .Roosevelt's  sermon. 

The  New  November 

Is  November  a  sad  month?  We  have 
often  been  told  that  it  is.  There  is  no 
longer  the  vineyard  full  of  golden  Pock- 
lingtons  and  Diamonds,  nor  is  the  or- 
chard laughing  with  great  red  apples. 
But  when  one  finds  a  big  overlooked 
bunch  of  Niagaras,  hid  in  the  curled 
brown  leaves,  he  has  found  something 
worth  the  while,  and  it  is  worth  a 
deal  of  climbing  to  get  a  pocket  full  of 
Jonathans  that  the  pickers  skipped. 
There  are  clouds  most  of  the  day,  and 
there  are  drizzling  rains;  not  genuine 
showers  at  all,  but  chilly  spatters  that 
come  in  on  intemperate  gusts  of  wind, 
and  stagger  across  the  valley.  Yes,  No- 
vember is  not  the  happiest  of  the 
months. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  we  finished 
apple  picking,  a  job  full  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  and  charm.  Only  where  there 
has  been  delay  and  there  is  a  snow  fleece 
on  the  trees  and  in  the  fields,  that  is  an- 
other thing.  It  is  pretty  enough  to  look 
at  in  the  morning,  when  at  six  o'clock 
the  stiffened  grass  crackles  under  your 
shoes,  but  toward  noonday,  when  the  sun 
has  turned  it  all  into  an  indefinite  slush, 
it  is  then  that  the  fingers  grow  stiff,  and 
one's  seat  on  the  stalks  has  no  romance 
in  it,  even  tho  the  golden  piles  of  corn 
grow  bigger.  Every  half  hour  the  gust 
changes ;  now  it  is  sunshine  and  the 
farm  roofs  down  the  valley  drip,  and 
then  comes  a  west  wind  and  another 
fleece  of  snow  is  flung  over  the  whole 
scene  and  into  your  face  and  neck  as 
well.  This  is  November,  and  the  farmer 
boy  understands  right  well  that  all  of 
country  work  is  not  a  poem. 

But  there  are  golden  days  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  wind  by  night  gets  around 
to  the  south,  and  thru  the  beech  woods  it 
brings  a  smell  all  the  way  from  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  of  jasmine  and  bigo- 
nia.  Get  all  your  forces  together,  and  let 
the  husking  be  hurried,  for  it  should  not 
be  said  that  you  are  behind  the  times  or 


behind  the  days.  The  girls  as  well  as 
the  boys  may  be  turned  out  of  doors.  It 
will  help  the  tongues  to  clatter,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  will  keep  folk  warm 
like  a  brisk  conversation  with  plenty  of 
laughter. 

Nowadays  we  are  boys  until  ninety, 
and  soon  it  will  be  until  one  hundred. 
Why  not?  Machinery  does  our  hard 
work,  and  if  one  have  brains  to  keep 
pace  with  it  he  has  little  else  to  do.  As 
for  husking,  we  do  not  any  longer  do  it 
with  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  a  turn  of 
the  thumb.  But  here  is  how  it  comes 
out,  that  with  lessened  work  and  fewer 
babies  in  the  crowd,  one  may  live  longer 
and  he  may  fairly  have  his  way  till  the 
end  of  his  century.  That  is  only  fair, 
and  the  race  will  not  die  if  we  are  slower 
getting  across  the  stage.  Stalwart  old 
age,  full  of  life  to  the  end,  that  is  what 
we  are  looking  for. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  forgotten 
the  husking  bee.  There  are  always  a 
few  loads  left  in  the  field  after  the  sunny 
days  are  over,  and  these  are  drawn  down 
to  the  cow  sheds.  Now  the  neighbors 
and  the  neighbors'  boys  are  invited  in  to 
wind  up  the  work.  Co-operation  is  not 
an  invention  of  our  times  at  ail,  and  it  is 
just  as  real  around  our  barns  as  in  our 
banking  enterprises  and  stores.  It  is  a 
sight  not  to  be  forgotten  when  a  dozen, 
sitting  on  huge  pumpkins,  begin  the  trial 
for  speed.  The  moon  gives  only  fickle 
light,  sifted  in  between  great  white 
clouds,  so  there  are  lanterns  hanging 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  golden  piles  grow  apace,  while 
Tom  tosses  the  stripped  stalks  into  the 
stable  loft.  For  half  an  hour  there  it 
little  difference  in  the  result,  but  by  and 
by  the  toughened  wrists  of  old  Farmer 
Foot  begin  to  tell.  For  sixty  years  he 
has  beaten  at  every  husking  bee,  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  old.  Old  Freeman,  the 
half  breed,  is  his  only  rival.  But  to- 
night there  are  two  patent  huskers  at 
work,  and  the  old  veterans  forget  to 
boast.  How  shall  one  ever  get  stout 
wrists  at  this  rate,  for  it  is  a  machine 
that  milks  the  cows,  a  machine  that  digs 
the  potatoes,  a  machine  that  mows  the 
grass,  and  a  machine  that  husks  the 
corn. 

Grandfather  goes  from  pile  to  pile  and 
selects  the  finest  ears,  a  full  corn  basket  ; 
and  these  he  will  shell  in  the  old  fash- 
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ioned  way  over  a  spade  and  then  spread 
them  to  dry  on  the  chamber  floor  about 
the  kitchen  pipe.  Yes,  yes,  grandfather, 
says  the  little  mother,  but  get  enough, 
for  no  one  ever  had  too  much  samp.  And 
then  there  is  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  talking  wanes,  for  every  one  is 
thinking  samp,  and  tasting  samp  in  his 
mind ;  and,  truly,  to  remember  a  good 
thing  is  almost  as  well  as  to  have  it  in 
your  mouth. 

But  when  the  tongues  take  charge  again 
it  is  evident  there  has  been  some  work 
up  behind  them.  They  wag  of  efficiency 
and  of  machinery  and  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, and'  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of 
these  corn  huskers  believes  in  progress. 
One  of  the  younger  men  begins  to  tell 
what  a  short  course  at  the  State  school 
had  done  for  him — he  is  raising  better 
calves  and  he  is  building  up  a  herd  of 
Guernseys.  And  then  they  tell  what  has 
come  about  from  seed  selection,  and 
cover  crops  come  under  discussion,  and 
balanced  rations,  and  no  one  is  content 
with  what  is,  only  with  what  is  to  come. 

They  tell  us  that  everything  hereafter 
is  to  be  done  on  the  score  of  "efficiency." 
Very  well,  the  young  people  did  not  use 
to  rim  away  as  soon  as  possible  into 
large  cities,  only  because  there  were  no 
large  cities  in  which  to  herd.  It  was  a 
nation  of  farms  and  villages.  The  men 
planted  their  fields  together,  reaped  them 
together,  and  together  they  threshed 
their  grain  and  husked  their  corn.  They 
invented  the  word  "bee,"  and  it  rightly 
described  their  daily  life.  A  new  farm 
life  does  not  throw  away  the  past,  only 
improves  it.  Our  husking  bees  hereaf- 
ter will  have  to  be  fought  out  with  ma- 
chinery instead  of  wrists.  Whistle  on 
November !  Sing  thru  the  leafless  woods 
that  man  is  master  and  the  farmer  is  the 
man.  We  are  coming  bock  to  our  own 
in  country  life.  The  school  is  supple- 
ment of  the  home. 

On  to  Constantinople ! 

The  minor  Powers  have  defeated  not 
only  Turkey  but  the  great  Powers.  In  one 
brisk  month  they  have  smashed  the  status 
quo  and  upset  the  "balance  of  power." 
Whatever  the  diplomats  whom  Premier 
Poincare  has  called  into  consultation  at 
Paris  this  week  may  decide  upon  we  may 


be  sure  that  it  will  be  something  quite 
other  than  what  they  decided  upon  four 
weeks  ago,  that  futile  note  telling  the 
Balkan  states  that  if  they  would  keep 
quiet  Macedonia  would  be  attended  to, 
and  warning  them  that  if  they  did  make 
war  and  did  succeed  it  would  not  do 
them  a  bit  of  good,  for  in  any  case  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  increase  their 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  Nei- 
ther the  Triple  Alliance  nor  the  Triple 
Entente  nor  the  whole  sextuple  of  them 
would  find  it  an  easy  job  to  dike  up  with- 
in their  former  bounds  the  Balkan  floods 
now  overflowing  the  Macedonian  plains. 

The  Bulgars,  now  that  for  the  second 
time  they  have  approached  within  25 
miles  of  Constantinople,  will  not  be  so 
easily  headed  off  as  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago.  They  do  not  propose  this  time 
to  have  the  map  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, which  they  have  drawn  in  blood,  re- 
drawn in  ink  at  Berlin. 

Old  King  Nikola,  poet  and  patriarch 
of  his  people,  wanted  to  see  his  drama, 
"The  Empress  of  the  Balkans,"  put  upon 
a  larger  stage  than  that  of  the  royal  op- 
era house  of  Cettinje.  He  wanted  real 
mountains  for  scenery,  real  soldiers  in- 
stead of  supernumeraries,  so  he  came 
forward  to  the  footlights  without  wait- 
ing for  his  cue  and  undertook  to  play  the 
leading  role  regardless  of  support. 

The  Macedonian  cry  for  help  has  been 
heard  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Greek  consulate  in  New  York  is  besieged 
by  thousands  of  Greeks  anxious  to  re- 
turn home  in  time  to  fight,  but  also  by 
scores  of  young  Americans,  college  stu- 
dents, inspired  by  the  classics  to  assist  in 
the  revival  of  Hellenic  glory. 

King  Peter  of  Servia  has  entered  in 
triumph  the  city  of  Uskub,  no  longer  to 
be  called  by  this  Ottoman  name,  but  re- 
christened  by  its  ancient  appellation, 
Skopia.  Here  Justinian,  compiler  of 
the  Code  and  builder  of  Saint  Sophia, 
was  in  527  crowned  "Emperor  of 
the  Serbs  and  Romans."  And  again  in 
1346  Skopia  became  the  capital  of  a 
Servian  empire  when  Stephen  Dushan 
made  himself  "Czar  of  Macedonia  and 
Monarch  of  the  Serbs,  Greeks.  Bulgars 
and  the  Western  Coast."  The  "Western 
Coast,"  that,  too,  is  needed  before  King 
Peter  can  be  happy,  for  Servia  is,  with 
the  exception    of    Switzerland,  the  only 
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country    in    Europe    without    a    seaport,  transfer  of  power  will  serve  the  people's 
and  poor  Peter  has  nowhere  to  ship  his  interests.     General  Menocal  is  a  man  of 
pigs  whenever  Austria-Hungary  chooses  liberal  education  and  has  been  a  good 
to  put  up  the  bars  on  the  frontier  under  soldier.     For  years  the  manager  of  the 
the  pretext  of  a  quarantine  against  the  largest  of  Cuban  sugar  estates,-  he    has 
swine  plague.  enjoyed  the    confidence  and  respect    of 
The  Balkan  peoples  have  earned  their  men  of  affairs  in  this  country.     He  is  a 
freedom.   Let  them  have  it.   On  the  whole  patriot,  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
they  have   done   well    with    what   small  Cuban  people,  the  possibilities  of  Cuban 
measure  of  self  government  was  left  to  agricultural  and  industrial  development, 
them  in   1878  by  the  Congress  of  Ber-  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  Gomez  Gov- 
lin.      All  travelers  agree  that  they  can  ernrnent.    It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
notice  an  improvement  in  the  looks  of  that  he  will  give  Cuba  an  intelligent  and 
things  as  soon  as  they  pass  from  Turk-  just  business  administration.     The  task 
ish  territory   into   any  one  of  the   sur-  before  him,  however,  is  not  an  easy  one. 
rounding  states.     The  houses  are  better  Mismanagement       of       the     republic's 
built,  the  fields  are  better  tilled,  the  peo-  finances  has  left  much  hard  work  to  be 
pie  better  clothed,  than  in  the  vilayets  in-  done    in    the  way  of    economy  and    re- 
habited  by  the  same  races,  but  left  under  trenchment.        The     American     people 
Turkish  rule.      Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  heard  the  news  of  this  peaceful  election 
have  also    prospered    greatly  under  the  with  a  sense  of  relief.     A  vast  majority 
control  of  Austria-Hungary.       In   fact,  of   them    desire   that   the    Cubans   shall 
any  change  in  government  is  a  change  prove  that  they  can  govern  themselves 
for  the  better  to  the  people  of  the  Otto-  quietly  and  decently, 
man  empire.      Perhaps,  tho,  we  should  In  Santo  Domingo  the  success  of  an 
make  an  exception  of  the  Russian  Gov-  interesting  and   important  fiscal  experi- 
ernment,    considering    that    Bessarabia,  ment  has  been  imperiled  by  a  weak  Gov- 
which  Russia  took  in  her  last  raid  on  ernrnent.  which  revolutionists,  moved  by 
Turkey,  contains  Kishinef,  a  name  of  in-  greed  and  the    course  of    an  unworthy 
delible  disgrace.  Minister  of  War,  are  striving  to  over- 
The  puppet  princes  have  made  them-  throw.     Under    American    supervision, 
selves    kings.      They    have    proved    that  the  customs  revenue  has  been  honestly 
they  are  strong  enough  to  expel  the  Turk  collected  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  been 
from  Europe.     Why  should  they  not  be  set  aside  to  pay  the   republic's   foreign 
allowed  to  do  it?     Or  if  the  Great  Pow-  debt.     The  part  remaining  for  domestic 
ers  are  afraid  to  allow  Constantinople  to  use  has  exceeded  the  entire  revenue  that 
pass  into  other  hands  let.  the  Turks  keep  was    collected,    or    that    went    into    the 
that,  together  with  Tchatalja,  inhabited  Treasury,  when  the  agreement  with  our 
by  their  own.  people,  and  let  the  rest  of  Government  was  made.     In  order  that 
European  Turkey  be  divided  up,  as  near-  the  experiment  may  be  successful,  our 
ly  as  possible  on  racial  lines,  into  auton-  Government  must  assist  the  people  by 
omous   states,   all   held  together   in  one  providing  for  a  fair  election  and,  possi- 
great  Balkan  confederation.     Then  they  bly,    by    protecting   the    custom    houses 
would  have  a  chance  to  work  out  their  which  the  revolutionists  seek  to  control, 
own  destinies  as  best  they  may.  We  assume  and  we  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Santo  Domingo  desire  to  be  gov- 
Countries  South  of  Us  erned  honestly  and  prefer  peace  to  war 

Our  Government  may  reasonably  assist 

Peace  at  the  election  in  Cuba  was  not  them, 

expected,  but  there  was  peace,  and  con-  Those    treaties    or    loan    conventions 

trol  of  the  Government  is  to  pass  from  with    Nicaragua    and    Honduras    which 

one  of  the  republic's  parties  to  the  other,  the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify  were  in 

The  Cuban  people  have  shown  that  such  accord  with  the  policy  adopted  with  re- 

a  political  change  can  take  place  with-  spect   to   Santo   Domingo.      It   is    quite 

out  riots  and  the  beginnings  of  revolu-  probable   that    if    the    convention   with 

tion.    This  tends  to  confirm  the  political  Nicaragua  had  been  made  effective,  the 

independence  of  the  island.    The  coming  recent    revolutionary    uprising    in    that 
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country  would  not  have  taken  place.  We 
should  then  have  avoided  a  considerable 
expenditure,  harsh  European  criticism, 
and  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  four  marines. 
Last  week  Nicaragua  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  her  foreign  creditors  on  the 
lines  of  the  Santo  Domingo  agreement 
and  of  the  pending  treaties.  Her  revenue 
is  to  be  collected  under  the  supervision 
of  officers  whose  appointment  must  be 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  part  of  it  is  to  be  set  aside 
every  month  for  the  payment  of  the  for- 
eign debt. 

What  has  been  called  our  dollar  diplo- 
macy is  a  policy  designed  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  countries  where  it  has  been 
proposed  or  made  effective,  to  preserve 
peace  and  promote  prosperity  by  pre- 
venting revolutionary  attacks  upon  the 
custom  houses  and  by  satisfying  foreign 
creditors.  Our  Government's  attitude 
toward  the  troubled  countries  immedi- 
ately south  of  us  has  been  that  of  a  help- 
ful friend,  not  that  of  a  greedy  and  pow- 
erful neighbor  seeking  conquest  or  forci- 
ble annexation.  This  is  true  of  our  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
as  well  as  our  dealings  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Nicaragua.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, however,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  our  Government's  course  in 
Panama  is  regarded  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  We  hope  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture there  will  be  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  controversy  with  Colombia. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Auto 

A  Minnesota  farmer  tackles  the 
automobile  question  with  figures.  He 
wants  his  brother  farmers  to  know 
whether  really  the  automobile  is  an  eco- 
nomic venture  or  not;  and  he  thinks  it 
is.  He  has  used  an  auto  for  two  years 
on  his  farm,  and  for  the  year  191 1  it  cost 
for  repairs  $49.50;  for  batteries,  $4.50; 
for  cylinder  oil,  $8.50,  and  for  gasolene, 
$28.50,  which  would  make  a  little  over 
$90.  Allowing  for  some  trifling  extras, 
we  have  a  bill  that  we  can  round  up  at 
$100.  Keeping  a  horse  would  cost  for 
grain  about  $50  and  for  hay  about  the 
same  figure.  We  have  still  the  black- 
smith's bill  and  a  possible  doctor's  bill 
to  take  care  of.  If  our  farmer's  machine 
is  a  fair  average,  and  the  cost  is  a  fair 


average,  there  is  not  very  much  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  keeping  a  living  ma- 
chine and  a  machine  without  life. 

The  farmer  drove  his  auto  about  1,800 
miles,  as  near  as  he  could  estimate,  mak- 
ing the  cost  per  mile  not  very  far  from 

5  cents.  This  does  not  divide  the  ex- 
pense between  three  or  four  persons  who 
occupied  the  machine  together.  He  tells 
as  that  on  one  occasion  he  went  80  miles 
with  four  persons  in  the  auto,  and  all 
told  the  cost  was  $375 ;  to  have  gone  by 
rail  for  the  four  persons  would  have  cost 
about  five  times  the  amount  by  auto. 
This  is  a  very  good  tabulation  for  the 
travel  side  of  the  question.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  this 
sort.  The  comparison  with  railroad 
travel  is  easy,  but  those  who  cannot  have 
this  choice  must  make  their  comparison 
with  horse  traveling,  and  in  this  case  80 
miles  would  exhaust  at  least  four  days  in 
coming  and  going,  with  horse  feed  and 
wear  and  tear  of  all  sorts,  and  very  prob- 
able delays.  The  farmer  brings  in  a  part 
of  this  item  where  he  tells  us  that  going 

6  miles  for  a  load  was  easily  accom- 
plished after  his  chores  at  night.  He 
got  his  500  pounds  of  flour  and  a  pack- 
age of  trees  to  be  set  the  next  day,  and 
was  home  a  little  after  9  o'clock. 

"To  have  used  a  team  after  the  day's  work 
on  such  an  errand  as  he  accomplished,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  another  day's  work 
for  his  horses.  They  would  have  been  laid 
up  for  the  next  day's  use." 

He  estimates  that  to  have  hauled  grain 
to  the  elevator,  taken  his  cream  and  eggs 
and  poultry  to  market  with  his  auto,  was 
a  great  saving,  not  only  in  time,  but  be- 
cause he  could  be  working  his  horses  at 
the  same  time.  If  he  needed  any  gro- 
ceries he  could  run  to  town  with  his  auto 
in  fifteen  minutes,  get  what  he  wanted, 
neither  be  tired  himself  nor  break  into 
his  afternoon's  work.  He  figures  that  a 
ride  in  the  automobile  has  a  restful 
effect,  a  sort  of  recreative  influence 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  To  illus- 
trate, he  had  been  cultivating  corn  until 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  sum- 
mer day,  thermometer  at  90.  He  took 
care  of  his  team,  and  then  with  his  wife 
and  babe  drove  the  auto  18  miles  for  an 
outing,  and  back  in  time  for  the  even- 
ing's milking.  It  made  him  feel  like  a 
new  man,  and  the  day  closed  up  without 
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any  of  the  usual  effect  of  hard  work  in  a 
torrid  sun.  We  think  he  is  quite  right 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  put  a  money 
estimate  on  such  a  ride  as  that.  It  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  with  horse 
power  only.  The  old-time  farmer  had 
nothing  better  than  to  throw  himself 
down  under  an  apple  tree  and  take  a 
sleep.  If  he  used  his  horses  he  took  so 
much  out  of  his  power  for  work,  and  the 
driving  had  very  little  soothing  effect  on 
his  already  tired  limbs  and  nerves.  The 
team  would  have  to  walk  most  of  the 
time,  and  the  auto  can  spin,  giving  fresh 
air  and  cooling  it. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  that  we 
can  see  to  this  estimate ;  yes,  there  are 
two;  in  the  first  place  most  farmers  are 
not  prepared  to  use  good  judgment  and 
mechanical  skill  in  caring  for  an  auto- 
mobile. The  writer  acknowledges  that, 
farmer  or  no  farmer,  his  chief  hin- 
drance would  be  his  entire  lack  of  me- 
chanical taste  and  skill.  With  him  an 
automobile  would  need  a  chauffeur,  and 
trifles  would  probably  amount  to  break- 
downs. We  are  quite  sure  that  the  cost 
of  an  auto  is  at  its  best  in  the  hands  of 
our  farmer  friend  who  writes  this  story. 
Every  word  he  writes  indicates  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  get 
laid  up  on  the  road.  Unfortunately,  we 
know  people  who*  cannot  drive  an  auto- 
mobile twenty  miles  with  any  certainty 
of  getting  there  without  a  mishap,  and 
consequent  delays.  That  spoils  the 
whole  story.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  coming  farmer  will  be  differ- 
ently educated  as  to  tools  and  mechanics 
in  general.  More  of  our  farmers'  boys 
are  every  year  going  to  agricultural  col- 
leges, at  least  for  a  winter  term.  These 
colleges  are  educating  in  mechanics  as 
well  as  agriculture,  that  is  the  mechanics 
of  agriculture.  Besides  this,  however, 
the  average  farmer  is  not  yet  prepared 
for  wise  storage  of  an  auto.  He  cer- 
tainly will  find  it  very  far  from  being  an 
economic  investment  if  garaged  in  the 
ordinary  farm  barn  or  cow  shed ;  worse 
yet  if  left  out  of  doors  with  the  farm 
tools.  The  new  farmer  has  got  to  have 
a  new  sort  of  barn,  for  new  purposes, 
and  there  must  be  the  garage  room,  as 
well  as  the  other  rooms  for  spraying 
apparatus,  and  shop  for  repairs. 

We  believe  that  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  auto  stands  at  present  strongest 


for  the  intensive  farmer,  for  the  man 
who  runs  to  market  every  day  with  ber- 
ries, plums,  cherries,  pears  and  apples, 
and  whose  time  is  really  money.  He  is 
needed  in  two  places  at  once,  in  his  fruit 
garden  to  oversee  the  picking  and  the 
packing,  and  at  the  delivery  end  of  his 
business,  to  see  that  his  customers  are 
suited  and  satisfied.  This  man  has  been 
accustomed  to  spending  all  of  one  day 
in  the  market  place,  or  driving  from 
customer  to  customer,  making  up  on  the 
next  day  in  the  picking  field.  With  the 
auto  he  starts  at  6  or  7  in  the  morning, 
drives  deliberately  fifteen  miles  inside  an 
hour,  and  has  his  load  delivered  so  as  to 
be  back  again  at  his  home  and  in  the 
field  at  work  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  is  no  possible  money  valua- 
tion for  this  sort  of  accommodation.  Six 
hours  are  added  to  the  man's  working 
days,  and  every  bit  of  it  taken  out  of 
that  time  that  would  have  been  wasted 
by  slow  teaming — that  is  what  the  auto 
is  going  to  do  for  the  truck  farmer. 

This  is  a  matter  not  very  easily  esti- 
mated. It  means  in  reality  that  the 
farmer's  day  is  doubled,  for  twelve 
hours  make  the  average  farmer's  day ; 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  eight-hour 
day  and  has  little  interest  in  it.  But 
here  comes  the  auto,  and  in  more  cases 
than  one  gives  him  twice  as  many  hours 
for  his  work.  Time  has  been  the  one 
thing  our  intensive  farmer  has  needed 
rather  than  higher  prices  for  his  goods, 
or  easier  customers,  or  cheaper  markets 
for  what  he  has  to  buy.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  just  along  the  border  of  an  indeter- 
minate income,  in  the  way  of  passenger 
rates  and  rentals.  For  some  time  to 
come  there  will  be  a  call  of  this  sort, 
that  can  be  met  by  the  auto  owner  with 
profit.  We  do  not  see  why  the  auto 
truck,  easily  transformable  into  a  pleas- 
ure vehicle,  is  not  already  to  be  reckoned 
on  by  the  judicious  farmer.  Our  Minne- 
sota friend  has  made  no  mistake. 

Anti-Republican  Agitations  in 

France 

French  royalists  have  a  systematic 
agitation.  The  pretender,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  is  forbidden  by  law  to  live 
in  France,  keeps  court  and  signs  him- 
self "Philippe."  Royalist  committees 
exist  in  all  departments,  whose  heads  are 
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made  and  unmade  by  "Philippe."  For 
some  years  the  "Camelots  du  Roi"  made 
themselves  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  spe- 
cially about  the  Sorbonne  and  around  the 
different  monuments  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  principal  royalist  journal,  L' Action 
Frangaise,  is  also  clerical.  The  royalist 
efforts  are  well  known  in  France  and  are 
frequently  discussed. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the 
Bonapartists  are  plotting.  Their  pre- 
tender is  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  who 
married  some  time  ago  Princess  Clem- 
entine of  Belgium.  During  his  lifetime 
King  Leopold  doggedly  refused  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage.  While  Clementine 
was  waiting  for  his  death,  she  was  also 
saving.  Today  she  is  an  enormously 
wealthy  woman,  having  inherited  a  co- 
lossal fortune  from  the  royal  slave  driver 
of  the  Kongo  and  its  rubber.  Clemen- 
tine, who  is  now  the  mother  of  a  young 
Bonapartist  princess,  is  ambitious.  She 
wishes  to  be  empress.  The  first  step  was 
to  buy  up  a  number  of  newspapers — 
some  put  them  at  twenty — in  the  prov- 
inces, which  would  revive  the  Napo- 
leonic legend,  with  its  eagles.  In  Paris, 
the  old  Bonapartist  organ  is  L'Autorite, 
whose  two  brother  editors  are  attached 
to  Cardinal  Antonelli.  Recently  Paris- 
Journal  has  been  bought,  while  the  old 
royalist  sheet,  Le  Gaulois,  is  veering 
from  the  fleur-de-lis  to  the  Napoleonic 
eagles. 

These  plottings,  royal  and  imperial, 
have  now  been  brought  strongly  into  the 
limelight  by  the  instructions  of  Merry 
del  Val  to  the  Bishop  of  Annecy.  This 
prelate  made  his  visit  ad  limina  recently, 
and  on  returning  home  gave  an  inter- 
view to  Le  Matin  of  Paris,  declaring 
that  Cardinal  del  Val  authorized  him  to 
announce  to  the  Catholics  of  France  to 
abstain  from  all  political  movements. 
They  should  stand  sur  le  terrain  reli- 
gieuxj  that  is,  stand  by  the  Church.  Del 
Val  warned  them  against  all  constitu- 
tional blandishments.  In  plain  English, 
the  Curia  wishes  French  Catholics  to 
ignore  royalists,  Bonipartists  and  also 
republicans. 

From  this,  it  seems  clear  in  the  first 
place  that  Rome  takes  but  little  stock  in 
the  revival  of  a  French  throne,  but  in  the 
next  place,  Rome  has  a  free  hand  in  case 
either  kingdom  or  empire  should  return. 
Nothing  is  more  longed  for  by  the  Vati- 


can than  the  re-enactment  of  a  con- 
cordat, which  no  doubt  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  has  in  view.  He 
therefore  will  not  commit  the  Papacy  to 
weak  royalist  or  untimely  Bonapartist 
movements. 

What  chance  has  either?  The  only 
hope,  of  course,  is  by  a  coup  d'etat.  To 
such  a  stroke  France  lends  itself  ex- 
posed, because  the  whole  machinery  of 
government  is  a  highly  centralized 
bureaucracy.  Practically  the  machine  is 
that  established,  or  better,  perfected, 
under  Richelieu.  Paris  is  really  the 
heart  and  soul  of  France.  Is  there  any 
possibility  of  such  a  coup  d'etat?  For- 
merly the  army  was  feared.  Today, 
however,  the  army  is  considered  loyal  to 
the  republic.  Germany  made  the  army 
and  people  of  one  heart  when  she  inter- 
fered in  Morocco.  The  march,  wonder- 
ful as  it  was,  of  the  French  soldiers  to 
Fez,  recalled  to  the  nation  the  feats  of 
La  Grande  Armee  of  Napoleon. 

The  fear  today  is  of  the  politicians. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  a  slippery  element  in 
public  life  the  world  over.  Sinister 
rumors  are  afloat.  It  is  even  stated  that 
Millerand,  Secretary  of  War  in  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet,  a  wily,  astute  politician,  has 
succumbed  to  the  charms  or  the  gold  of 
Clementine.  The  Third  Republic  has 
lived  fortv  years  and  weathered  many  a 
storm.  This  seems  a  good  warrant  that 
it  will  hold  the  upper  hand.  Esto  per- 
pctua. 

Death  of  Vice-President      Tllc     flef th     of 
Sherman  Mr.       Sherman 

left  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  incomplete,  but  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while  for  the  committee  to 
complete  it  before  the  election,  evidently 
with  the  thought  that  after  the  election 
there  might  be  no  more  than  a  formal 
necessity.  Mr.  Sherman  fulfilled  the  in- 
conspicuous duties  of  his  office  very 
creditablv.  and  he  was  able  to  take  no 
part  in  the  campaign.  He  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  country,  but  he  had  be^n 
twenty  years  an  active  member  of  Con- 
gress when  he  assumed  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  his  most  conspicuous  service 
was-  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Convention  Committee.  He 
represented      accordingly     the      regular 
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rather  than  the  insurgent  wing  of  the 
party  and  was  in  the  inner  councils. 
Personally  he  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  was  respected  by  all. 

In  order  to  get  a 
A  Balkan  Primer  clear  idea  of  the 
scene  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Cross  and  Crescent,  we 
must  compare  the  country  with  one  that 
we  know.  A  map  even  with  a  scale  of 
miles  attached  conveys  little  meaning  to 
the  reader,  and  statistics  of  area  and 
population  still  less.  But  we  all  know 
how  big  are  the  States  we  have  traveled 
thru,  and  how  densely  settled,  even  tho 
we  may  not  be  able  to  give  their  area  or 
population.  So  the  following  compari- 
sons may  be  useful : 

Bulgaria  is  about  the  size  of  Ohio  and 
has  about  the  same  population. 

Servia  is  as  large  as  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  put  together,  and  has 
more  than  three  times  their  population. 

Montenegro  is  smaller  than  Connec- 
ticut and  has  a  fourth  of  its  population. 

Greece  is  about  the  size  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  has  twice  its  population. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  smaller  than 
Missouri  and  has  twice  its  population. 

From  Cettinje,  the  capital  of  Monte- 
negro, on  the  extreme  west,  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  extreme  east,  is  about  the 
same  distance  as  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington. 

From  Adrianople,  where  the  Bul- 
garians are  now,  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  want  to  be,  is  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  Albany. 

The  Bulgarian       Professor      Metchnikoff 
Bacillus  would  not  be  at  a  loss  to 

explain  the  astonishing 
vigor  displayed  by  the  Bulgars  in  the 
present  war.  He  would  doubtless  ascribe 
it  to  the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  we  published  in  our  arti- 
cle on  Metchnikoff,  December  7,  191 1. 
This  is  the  lactic  acid  ferment  which  is 
now  sold  all  over  the  world  and  used  to 
make  yoghurt,  the  Bulgarian  national 
beverage,  or  rather  food.  The  Turks 
contemptuously  call  the  Bulgars  "yo- 
ghurtji,"  or  sour  milkers,  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  events  of  the  past  month 
a  pretty  sturdy  race  of  men  can  be  raised 
on  a  diet  of  Bulgarian  buttermilk.    In  a 


national  sense,  if  not  in  individual  cases, 
it  leads  to  a  "prolongation  of  life." 

Benzoic  Acid  Extensive  experim  e  n  t  s 
Harmless  made  by  V.  Gerlach,  of 
Wiesbaden,  confirm  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Referee  Board  as 
to  the  harmlessness  of  benzoic  acid  and 
sodium  benzoate,  and  discredit  Dr. 
Wiley's  ruling  against  it  as  a  preserva- 
tive for  food.  The  author,  experiment- 
ing .upon  himself,  took  as  much  as  10 
grams  of  benzoic  acid  within  three  and 
one-half  hours  without  producing  any 
noticeable  effect  upon  respiration,  body 
temperature,  digestion  or  general  condi- 
tion. This  is  about  the  amount  which 
would  be  used  to  preserve  30  pounds  of 
meat  or  other  food,  so  if  a  person  did 
not  eat  more  than  that  amount  of  benzo- 
ated  food  at  any  one  meal  he  need  not 
be  afraid  of  it.  In  tests  upon  the  con- 
tents of  his  own  stomach  he  found  that 
the  addition  of  benzoic  acid  to  his  break- 
fast did  not  alter  the  strength  of  the 
gastric  juice  or  interfere  with  the  diges- 
tive process.  Daily  doses  of  a  gram  of 
benzoic  acid  were  given  to  men  for  peri- 
ods ranging  from  one  week  to  twelve 
without  in  any  way  affecting  their 
health.  This  is  more  than  any  person 
would  get  unless  he  lived  exclusively  on 
preserved  foods  and  was  a  hearty  eater 
at  that.  How  much  benzoic  acid  a  man 
could  take  without  injury  to  his  health 
was  not  determined,  but  it  must  be  very 
great,  for  in  experiments  on  rabbits  as 
much  as  one  part  per  thousand  of  body 
weight  was  injected  into  the  veins  every 
day  for  twelve  days  without  causing  loss 
of  weight  or  affecting  the  pulse,  tem- 
perature or  respiration.  Since  this 
method  of  administering  the  dose  direct- 
ly into  the  blood  is  more  potent  than 
taking  it  with  food,  this  experiment 
would  indicate  that  a  man  might  safely 
take  about  2^  ounces  a  day,  tho  it 
would  be  risky  to  take  more  than  five 
ounces.  So  it  would  to  take  five  ounces 
of  common  salt  every  day.  In  fact,  in- 
jections of  sodium  benzoate  into  the 
suspended  hearts  of  frogs,  cats  and  rab- 
bits were  found  to  produce  less  effect 
than  solutions  of  common  salt  of  equal 
concentration.  It  seems,  then,  from 
these  and  similar  experiments  that  we 
have  in  benzoic  acid  a  preservative  as 
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harmless  as  salt  and  considerably  more 
useful,  since  it  is  tasteless  and  much 
more  effective  in  preventing  decay.  If 
so,  it  is  very  important  that  the  fact 
should  be  generally  known,  in  order  that 
the  popular  prejudice  that  has  been 
aroused  against  it  should  be  removed, 
for  a  safe,  cheap  and  tasteless  preserva- 
tive would  contribute  greatly  to  the  con- 


against  the  day  when  they  take  to  the 
road.  In  Mr.  Bennett's  play  an  idea  has 
been  carried  out  at  once  so  simple  and 
full  of  possibilities  that  one  wonders  it 
has  never  been  tried  before.  The  chief 
characters  are  depicted  at  the  three  great 
milestones  of  life — youth,  middle  age 
and  old  age.  The  playwright's  purpose 
is   evidently   to   contrast   the   radicalism 


THE    FOUR    "LITTLE    WOMEN" 
From  left  to  right:   Beth    (Gladys  Hulette),  Jo    (Marie   Pavey),    Meg    (Alice    Brady),    and   Amy    (Beverly    West) 


servation  of  the  health  and  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  paper  referred  to  is  ab- 
stracted in  the  Experiment  Station  Rec- 
ord for  September,  191 2. 

Two  Remarkable     Despite    the    amazing 
Plays  intellectual  gymnastics 

performed  by  Bernard 
Shaw  in  "Fanny's  First  Play,"  the  two 
best  theatrical  productions  of  the  season 
are  "Milestones,"  by  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Edward  Knoblauch,  and  "Little  Wom- 
en," a  dramatization  by  Marian  de  For- 
est of  Miss  Alcott's  famous  story.  Our 
readers  who  are  to  be  in  town  this  win- 
ter should  plan  to  see  both  of  them. 
Others    should    make    a    mental    note 


and  romantic  idealism  of  youth  with  the 
conservatism  and  worldly  wisdom  of  age. 
In  the  first  act  the  stage  is  lit  with 
candles,  in  the  second  with  gas.  in  the 
third  with  electricity.  In  i860  John 
Rhead,  the  central  character,  builds  iron 
ships  in  the  days  of  wooden  ones ;  in 
1885  iron  ships  are  at  their  zenith  and 
steel  is  coming  in ;  in  1912  steel  ships 
are  universal.  Yet  the  young  fellow 
who  risked  his  business  and  the  hand  of 
his  sweetheart  for  iron  ships,  as  a  ma- 
ture man  oppose-  the  introduction  of 
steel  into  his  plant.  Ever  the  younger 
generation  revolts  from  the  older  and  the 
older  does  not  understand  why.  "Mile- 
stones" is  forcefully  written  and  excep- 
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tionally  well  acted.     We  commend  it  to  ter,   but  had   introduced   the   measure  at 

all — especially  those  over  fifty.    If  "Mile-  the  suggestion  of  the  man  in  charge  of 

stones"   appeals   to  the   intellect,   "Little  the  Western  headquarters  of  the  colored 

Women"  goes  straight  to  the  heart.     It  Democrats,  and  he  promised  to  drop  it 

is  a  perfect  joy.     We  doubt  if  any  more  at  once.     Separation  in  the  schools  would 

wholesome,   tender  or   beautiful  picture  mean  separation  also  in  the  street  cars 

of  girl  life  has  ever  been  portrayed  on  and  places  of  amusement  and  in  residence 

the  stage.     And  best  of  all,  the  drama  sections  of  cities  and  other  properties, 
follows  the  story  almost  literally.      Our 

fond  recollections  of  Meg,  Joe,  Beth  If  the  Taft  Republicans  of  California 
and  Amy  are  ideally  reproduced  in  flesh  were  disfranchised  by  means  of  that  sec- 
and  blood,  tho  possibly  Mr.  Marsh  is  tion  of  the  direct  primary  law  which 
made  more  attractive  in  the  play  than  provides  that  the  State  party  conven- 
the  story.  "Little  Women"  as  now  pro-  tions  shall  be  composed  of  the  legislative 
duced  is  the  best  play  we  have  ever  seen  candidates,  they  have  yet  themselves  to 
of  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles,  praise,  thank  for  it,  inasmuch  as  they  went  to 
blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles.  the  courts  for  the  right  to  name  the  Re- 
publican electors  instead  of  making  the 
The  Whirligig  Dr-  Edward  J.  Hanna,  situation  sure  by  going  on  the  ballot  by 
of  Time  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  petition.  The  Roosevelt  men  did  this, 
just  been  named  auxil-  but  the  Taft  men  neglected  it,  and  when 
lary  Bishop  of  San  Francisco,  in  succes-  tjle  court  gave  tjie  rig-ht  to  the  Roosevelt 
sion  to  Bishop  D.  J.  O'Connell,  now  of  electors  it  was  too  late.  It  was  bad 
Richmond,  Va.  It  was  the  naming,  o-eneralship. 
some  years  ago,  of  Dr.  Hanna  as  aux- 
iliary to  San  Francisco  which  occasioned  The  sale  of  two  horse-car  lines  in 
his  denunciation  to  Rome  by  a  brother  -New  York  is  rumored.  If  the  deal  goes 
professor  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Hanna  thru  storage  battery  cars  will  be  in- 
was  denounced  as  a  Modernist,  because  stalled.  Even  so,  some  half  dozen 
of  an  article  on  "Absolution"  in  the  streets  in  the  city  will  still  be  served  by 
"Catholic  Encyclopedia,"  and  also  be-  horse  cars.  Yet  New  York  pretends  to 
cause  of  a  paper  in  the  American  Jour-  be  up  to  date!  A  little  girl  from  Yon- 
nal  of  Theology,  of  Chicago.  Now  he  is  kers  reported  to  her  father,  as  the  most 
appointed  and  not  a  word  of  the  past,  remarkable  thing  she  had  seen  in  a  visit 
We  have  questioned  whether  some  one  to  New  York,  "I  saw  a  trolley  car  drawn 
— not  Dr.  Hanna — would  denounce  to  by  horses !" 
Rome  as  a  plagiarist  the  professor  who 

first  started  the  affair.     Some  years  ago  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  the  congrat- 

he    brought    out    a    work    on    Scripture  ulations  of  the  Catholic  press  over  the 

which   was  almost  entirely  copied   from  improved     condition     in     France     since 

Scrivener,  the  Oxford  scholar,  if  we  can  separation,  the  larger  congregations  and 

trust   as    our   authority   the    well-known  the  new  churches    built.      Much    as    the 

Catholic  weekly  of  London,  The  Tablet,  authors    of    separation    were    vilified    as 

which  berated  him  soundly   for  literary  Masons    and    atheists,  they  have    turned 

piracy.      This    is,    however,    hardly    an  out,  as  American  experience  could  have 

offense  for  which  he  would  be  haled  be-  shown,  to  have  been  the  best  friends  of 

fore  the  Index.  the  Church. 

It    is    a    curious    condition     that    has  It  is  reported  that  another  Cardinal  is 

brought  up  a  school  question  in  Buffalo,  to  be  given  to  America,  and  the  Catholic 

X.  Y.     An  alderman  introduced  a  propo-  Fortnightly  Review  says  that  the  "logical 

sition  to  separate    the    colored    from  the  candidate"    would    be   Archbishoo    Bru- 

white  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  chese,  of  Montreal.      But    it  adds,  with 

instantly  the  colored  people  were  in  arms  extraordinary    frankness    and    freedom, 

against  it,  as  they  were  satisfied  with  the  that  Rome  does  not  always  choose  the 

system    which  had  made  no  segregation  logical  candidate,  or  she  would  not  have 

these  forty  years.     Then  it  appeared  that  given  the  honor  to  Farley  or  O'Connell 

the  alderman  had  no  interest  in  the  mat-  instead  of  to  Ireland. 
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Federal   Workmen's    Compensa- 
tion 

The  Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  applies  only  to  artisans  or 
laborers  employed  in  certain  specified, 
branches  of  the  Government  service  or 
in  certain  hazardous  occupations  there- 
under. Under  the  law,  a  workman  who 
is  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment is  entitled  to  receive  his  usual 
salary  or  wages  during  the  term  of  the 
succeeding  year,  unless  sooner  able  to 
resume  work,  except  those  whose  inju- 
ries are  due  to  their  own  negligence  or 
misconduct.  In  the  event  that  death  re- 
sults from  the  injury,  the  compensation 
due  is  paid  to  the  workman's  depend- 
ants. Charles  Earl,  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has 
recently  submitted  to  Secretary  Nagel  a 
compilation  of  his  opinions  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  law,  from  which  we 
extract  the  figures  indicating  the  pecu- 
niary benefits  distributed.  From  August 
i,  1908,  to  December  1,  1911,  the  amount 
paid  on  account  of  non-fatal  injuries 
aggregated  $704,815;  amount  paid  to 
surviving  dependents  on  fatal  injuries 
was  $112,879.  Since  December  1,  addi- 
tional benefits  of  about  $300,000  have 
been  distributed.  During  the  first  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  1,805  claims 
were  made  and  1,689  were  allowed. 
During  the  second  year  2,624  claims 
were  submitted  and  2,499  allowed. 

Tontine  Surplus  Decision 

A  court  decision  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  to  life  insurance  compa- 
nies and  their  policyholders  is  that  ren- 
dered last  week  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Judge 
Day  presiding.  A.  M.  Webber,  a  pol- 
icyholder in  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
brought  suit  against  the  company  for  an 
accounting  of  funds  alleged  to  aggregate 
$32,000,000,  claiming  that  the  company 
had  earned  an  average  of  4.6  per  cent. 
on  its  tontine  funds  while  it  had  credited 
but  3  per  cent,  to  its  policyholders,  re- 


taining the  remainder  in  its  general  sur- 
plus fund.  The  company,  thru  its  coun- 
sel, arguing  on  a  demurrer,  held  that  its 
tontine  policies  did  not  provide  for  an 
accounting  of  interest  earnings  and  that 
under  those  contracts  the  rights  of  pol- 
icyholders were  limited  by  the  policy 
provisions.  Against  this  position  the 
complainant  contended  that  as  the  com- 
pany was  purely  mutual,  without  any 
proprietary  interests  save  those  inher- 
ing* in  the  policyholders,  its  surplus 
is  a  trust  fund  and  the  relation  is 
one  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust.  The 
court  adopted  the  latter  view.  This 
conclusion  may  have  far  reaching  re- 
sults if  adhered  to  by.  the  higher  courts, 
as  it  may  result  in  claims  for  additional 
dividends  to  tontine  policyholders  with 
whom  final  settlements  were  supposed  to 
have  been  made  heretofore,  even  tho 
their  policies  had  been  surrendered, 
especially  if  they  settled  in  ignorance  of 
the  possible  claim  they  had  on  the  gen- 
eral surplus. 

Albert  F.  Dean,  of  Chicago,  who, 
thru  the  death  of  A.  J.  Harding,  be- 
comes sole  Western  manager  of  the 
Springfield  F.  and  M.  Insurance  Com- 
pany, has  been  connected  with  that  de- 
partment for  thirty-seven  years,  and  is 
conspicuous  in  the  business  as  the  author 
of  what  is  known  as  the  analytic  system 
of  rating,  which  is  widely  used  thruout 
the  country. 

The  death  of  Emanuel  H.  A.  Correa, 
vice-president  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  American  fire  insurance.  He  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Home  for 
thirty-three  years,  possessed  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  American 
fire  underwriters. 

A  rumor  persistently  circulated  last 
week,  and  as  persistently  denied,  was  to 
the  effect  that  a  syndicate  had  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  $800  per  ^liare.  That  is  about 
sixteen  hundred  for  one. 


Financial 


The  Steel  Industry 

One  of  the  barometers  of  trade  is  the 
steel  industry.  Last  week  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration published  its  net  earnings  for 
the  quarter  that  ended  on  September  30. 
These  earnings  were  $30,063,512,  or 
about  $5,000,000  more  than  those  of  the 
quarter  immediately  preceding.  The 
surplus  remaining  after  payment  of  divi- 
dends was  $2,434,801,  against  only  $56,- 
483  at  the  end  of  the  June  quarter.  Un- 
filled orders  on  hand  have  risen  to  6,551, - 
507  tons,  a  gain  of  744,000  since  June  30 
and  of  nearly  3,000,000  since  September 
a  year  ago.     Net  earnings  for  two  years 

are  shown  below : 

1911.  1912. 

First  quarter    $23,519,203  $17,826,973 

Second  quarter   28,108,520  25,102,265 

Third  quarter    29,522,725  30,063,512 

Fourth   quarter    23,105,115  

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  tonnage 
delivered  in  the  September  quarter  was 
under  old  contracts  and  at  prices  lower 
than  those  now  ruling,  a  larger  net,  per- 
haps as  much  as  $35,000,000,  is  expected 
at  the  end  of  December. 

The  steel  mills  are  running  at  full  ca- 
pacity, and  products  are  sold  for  several 
months  ahead.  Orders  for  140,000  tons 
of  rails  were  recently  placed,  and  orders 
for  about  30,000  cars  were  given  in  Oc- 
tober. The  New  York  Central  will  pay 
$5,000,000  for  steel  passenger  cars.  Oc- 
tober payrolls  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
were  the  largest  ever  handled  by  the 
banks  of  that  city.  While  the  demand  in 
this  country  for  steel  has  been  growing, 
with  an  advance  of  prices,  there  has  also 
been  a  growth  of  the  export  trade.  Ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  in  August  were 
$25,450,107,  and  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  they  were  about 
$194,500,000,  showing  a  gain  of  $31,- 
000,000  over  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  in  191 1. 

Savings  Banks 

Reports  recently  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  country.  There  are 
1,925  of  these,  630  being  of  the  mutual 


class  (those  which  have  no  capital 
stock),  while  the  remaining  1,295  are 
stock  savings  banks,  which  are  engaged 
in  commercial  banking  business.  The 
year's  gain  in  deposits  is  $238,000,000. 
Following  are  the  figures  for  five  years: 

Number  Number  of 

Year.  of  banks.  Deposits  depositors. 

1908  1,453  $3,660,553,945  8,705,848 

1909  1,703  3,7i3,405,7io  8,831,863 

1910  1,759  4,070,486,246  9,142,908 

1911  1,854  4,212,583,598  9,794,647 

1912  1,925  4,450,882,552  10,009,804 

The  average  amount  due  to  each  de- 
positor increased  from  $430.09  in  191 1 
to  $444.64  in  19 1 2. 

Currency  Reforrri 

The  National  Citizens'  League,  which 
was  formed  to  promote  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  our  currency  and 
banking  system,  decided  last  week  to 
maintain  its  organization  until  legislation 
is  enacted.  The  league  has  sought  to 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education.  It 
should  not  give  up  the  work.  The  aid 
of  commercial  organizations  is  needed. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men  has  determined 
to  exert  its  influence  in  this  direction. 
If  the  movement  for  reform  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  must  have  the  earnest  support 
of  the  business  men  of  the  country. 
Action  at  Washington  cannot  be  expect- 
ed before  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
new  Congress,  a  year  hence.  In  the 
meantime  there  should  be  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain this  support. 

.  . .  .The  price  of  Indiana  crude  petro- 
leum rose  last  week  above  the  dollar 
mark,  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years. 

....  Canada's  Minister  of  the  Interior 
says  that  Western  Canada's  crops  this 
year  are  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
200,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  48,000,000 
bushels  of  barley  and  12,000,000  bushels 
of  flax,  grown  on  35,000,000  acres,  and 
that  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  land  there 
available  for  cultivation.  The  elevator 
storage  capacity  of  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  has  grown  from  12,700,000 
bushels  in  1901  to  61,500,000  in  191 2. 
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At     the    national 
The  National  Election     election      on      the 

5th  inst.,  the  can- 
didates of  the  Democratic  party,  Gov- 
ernor Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Governor  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  were 
chosen  by  a  great  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns, the  result  was  as  follows.  Wilson, 
429;  Roosevelt,  90;  Taft,  12.  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  concerning  Cali- 
fornia, where  incomplete  returns  give 
Roosevelt  only  600  more  votes  than  are 
counted  for  Wilson.  There  are  allega- 
tions of  fraud,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
question  will  be  taken  to  the  courts.  The 
gain  of  California's  13  votes  would  in- 
crease Wilson's  total  to  442  and  reduce 
Roosevelt's  to  JJ.  Idaho  is  for  Taft  by  a 
narrow  margin.  Estimates  of  the  popular 
vote  vary,  and  the  exact  number  of  votes 
cast  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained. 
The  latest  trustworthy  estimate  is  about 
as  follows:  Wilson,  6,300,000;  Roose- 
velt, 4,200,000;  Taft,  3,500,000.  It  ap- 
pears that  Wilson's  popular  vote  proba- 
bly did  not  exceed  the  vote  for  Bryan  in 
IQ08,  and  that  it  is  less  than  the  com- 
bined votes  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft  by 
about  1,400,000.  The  States  voting  for 
Taft  were  Idaho,  Utah  and  Vermont. 
Roosevelt's  States  were  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and,  probably,  California. 
The  Democrats  largely  increased  their 
majority  in  the  House.  In  the  new  Con- 
gress it  will  be  from  155  to  160.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  party  had  complete  Congres- 
sional tickets  in  fourteen  States  and  had 
nominated  candidates  in  .many  districts 
elsewhere.  Among  the  defeated  are  ex- 
Speaker  Cannon  and  Mr.  Longworth, 
the      son-in-law      of      Mr.      Roosevelt. 


Changes  in  the  Senate  will  give  control 
of  that  body  to  the  Democrats.  There 
may  be  a  tie,  to  be  broken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Vice-President's  casting  vote,  or, 
without  his  vote,  the  Democrats  may 
have  a  majority  of  two.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  the  Democratic  party  will 
have  137  of  the  201  members  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Taft's  vote  in  that 
State  exceeded  Mr.  Roosevelt's  by  about 
70,000.  The  Socialist  vote,  420,000  in 
1908,  was  probably  doubled.  Mr.  Berger, 
the  Socialist  member  of  the  House,  was 
defeated  by  the  candidate  of  a  fusion.  It 
appears  to  have  been  decided  that  no  one 
shall  be  named  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Republican 
ticket  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sher- 
man. Before  the  election  a  majority  of 
the  committee  desired  to  nominate  Gov- 
ernor Hadley,  of  Missouri.  On  the  9th, 
in  a  public  address,  the  Governor  said 
that  if  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  successful 
in  his  administration  he  doubted  whether 
the  Republican  party  would  "ever  come 
to  life  again."  If  Mr.  Wilson  should 
fail,  however,  he  expected  to  see  the  two 
factions  of  the  Republican  party  united. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  accepted  the  result 
"with  entire  good  humor  and  content- 
ment" : 

"As  for  the  Progressive  cause,  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  have  already  so  many  times 
said:  The  fate  of  the  leader  for  the  time  be- 
ing is  of  little  consequence,  but  the  cause  itself 
must  in  the  end  triumph,  for  its  triumph  is 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  American 
people." 

Mr.  Taft  said  he  sincerely  hoped  the 
change  of  economic  policies  in  reference 
to  the  tariff  could  be  made  without  halt- 
ing prosperity.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Debs,  he  added,  was  a  warn- 
ing that   their   propaganda   in    favor   of 
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fundamental  changes  in  our  constitu- 
tional representative  government  has  for- 
midable support.  He  urged  Republicans 
to  gather  under  the  party  standard  and 
to  organize  again  for  the  defense  of  their 
party's  principles: 

•'We  must  make  clear  to  the  young  men  of 
the  country,  who  have  been  weaned  away 
from  sound  principles  of  government  by  prom- 
ise of  reforms  impossible  of  accomplishment 
by  mere  legislation  that  patriotism  and  com- 
mon sense  require  them  to  return  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  Constitution.  Without  compro- 
mising  our  principles  we  must  convince  and 
win  back  former  Republicans  and  we  must 
reinforce  our  ranks  with  Constitution-loving 
Democrats.  We  favor  every  step  of  progress 
toward  more  perfect  equality  of  opportunity 
and  the  ridding  society  of  injustice.  But  we 
know  that  all  progress  worth  making  is  possi- 
ble with  our  present  form  of  government  and 
that  to  sacrifice  that  which  is  of  the  highest 
value  in  our  governmental  structure  for  un- 
defined and  impossible  reform  is  the  wildest 
folly.  We  must  face  the  danger  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  it  is." 

We  have  quoted  elsewhere  a  part  of  the 

statement  made  by  Mr.  Wilson.  He  said  : 

"The  result  fills  me  with  the  hope  that  the 
thoughtful  progressive  forces  of  the  nation 
may  now  at  last  unite  to  give  the  country 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  a  government  re- 
leased from  all  corporate  and  private  influ- 
ences, devoted  to  justice  and  progress.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  honest  and  en- 
lightened business  men  of  the  country  to  fear. 
No  man  whose  business  is  conducted  without 
violation  of  the  rights  of  free  competition  and 
without  such  private  understandings  and  se- 
cret alliances  as  violate  the  principle  of  our 
law  and  the  policy  of  all  wholesome  com- 
merce and  enterprise  need  fear  either  inter- 
ference or  embarrassment  from  the  Adminis- 
tration. Our  hope  and  purpose  is  now  to 
bring  all  the  free  forces  of  the  nation  into 
active  and  intelligent  co-operation  and  to  give 
to  our  prosperity  a  freshness  and  spirit  and 
a  confidence  such  as  it  has  not  had  in  our 
time.  The  responsibilities  of  the  task  are  tre- 
mendous, but  they  are  common  responsibil- 
ities which  all  leaders  of  action  and  opinion 
must  share.  And  with  the  confidence  of  the 
people  behind  us  everything  that  is  right  is 
possible.  My  own  ambition  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  the  frank 
spokesman  of  the  nation's  thoughtful  pur- 
poses in  these  great  matters." 

A  movement  for  a  spe- 
Tariff  Revision    cial  session  of  Congress, 

to  be  called  in  March  or 
April  next  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
has  the  earnest  support  of  many  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  Representatives.  Im- 
mediately after  the  election  it  was  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Underwood,  chairman  of 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
said : 

"The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  an  im- 
mediate downward  revision  of  the  tariff  taxes. 
This  promise  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  consumers  of  the  country  from  many 
unjust  and  burdensome  customs  duties.  The 
customs  duties  are  interwoven  with  a  large 
part  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
business  of  the  country.  Uncertainty  as  to 
what  changes  will  be  made  in  the  customs 
taxes  may  delay  business  development.  In 
my  judgment,  in  the  interest  of  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the.  manufacturer,  all  uncertainty 
should  be  avoided  by  immediate  action  of 
Congress  in  an  extra  session  called  next  spring 
for  that  purpose." 

There  has  since  been  published  the  ap- 
proval of  many  other  Democrats,  altho 
some,  apparently  a  minority,  prefer  to 
wait  for  the  first  regular  session,  recall- 
ing the  fact  that  extra  sessions  for  tariff 
legislation  have  sometimes  been  unfortu- 
nate for  the  party  in  power.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  declined  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject. 


Gains  for 


Four     States    were 

gained  for  woman  suf- 
Woman  Suffrage      5*  .      ,  .  . 

&       frage    at    last   week  s 

election.  The  necessary  Constitutional 
amendments  were  adopted  in  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Arizona  and  Oregon.  The  num- 
ber of  States  in  which  women  are  en- 
titled to  vote  was  thus  increased  to  ten. 
From  Washington  was  reported  the  elec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Josephine  Preston  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  'of  Public  In- 
struction. In  that  State  the  leader  of 
the  successful  Presidential  electors,  rep- 
resenting the  Progressive  party,  was 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Scott,  of  Tacoma.  In 
New  York,  Saturday  evening,  the  9th, 
there  was  a  grand  torchlight  parade  to 
celebrate  the  accession  of  four  States. 
About  20,000  women  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  marched  down 
Fifth  avenue  from  Central  Park  to 
Union  Square,  where  addresses  were 
made.  Among  the  speakers  were  the 
venerable  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Villard.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  400,000  people  saw  the  pro- 
cession from  the  sidewalks  and  window-. 
It  had  been  elaborately  planned  and  care- 
fully organized.  All  newspaper  reports 
agree  in  saying  that  the  marching  women 
were  treated  with  respect  by  those  who 
came  to  see  them. 
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„  In  the  first  public  announce- 

Roosevelts     ment      made      by      Colond 

statement  Roosevelt  since  tne  election, 
given  out  on  Monday  night,  he  congrat- 
ulates the  Progressives  of  the  country 
and  says : 

"What  the  Progressive  party  has  done  since 
the  theft  of  the  Republican  organization  by 
the  Republican  bosses  at  Chicago  last  June  is 
literally  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  free 
government,  worked  under  representative  in- 
stitutions. Three  months  have  gone  by  since 
some  hundreds  of  earnest  men  and  women 
gathered  to  found  the  new  Progressive  party. 

"Without  much  money,  without  any  organi- 
zation, against  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
against  the  entire  organized  political  ability  of 
the  country,  against  the  bitter  hostility  of  90 
per  cent,  of  the  press  of  the  country,  against 
the  furious  opposition  of  every  upholder  of 
special  privilege,  whether  in  politics  or  in  bus- 
iness, and  with  the  channels  of  information  to 
the  public  largely  choked — the  Progressive 
party  has  polled  between  four  and  four  and 
one-half  million  votes ;  has  hopelessly  beaten 
one  of  the  old  parties,  both  in  the  Electoral 
College  and  in  the  popular  vote ;  has  carried 
several  of  the  important  States  in  the  Union, 
and  has  taken  second  place  in  the  Nation,  and 
either  first  or  second  place  in  some  thirty- 
seven  of  the  forty-eight  States. 

"During  the  campaign  I  said  repeatedly  that 
this  was  in  no  shape  or  way  a  one-man  move- 
ment, but  a  movement  for  great  principles — a 
movement  which  has  sprung,  as  all  healthy 
movements  in  our  democracy  must  spring, 
from  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  people 
themselves.  This  truth  must  be  kept  steadily 
before  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  The  Pro- 
gressive party  has  come  to  stay.  If  either  of 
the  old  parties  will  endeavor  to  put  into  legis- 
lation any  one  of  our  planks  it  can  count  upon 
our  hearty  support  in  so  doing;  but  we  will 
not  rest  contented  until  the  entire  platform  is 
enacted  into  law  and  becomes  part  of  our  po- 
litical system,  national  and  State. 

"I  am  proud  indeed  that  the  great,  good  for- 
tune has  been  mine  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  men  and  women  who,  in  the 
ranks  and  in  various  positions  of  leadership, 
have  waged  this  great  battle  for  social  and 
industrial  justice.  So  far  from  being  over, 
the  battle  has  just  begun.  We  will  not  rest 
content  until  every  feature  of  the  Progressive 
program  has  been  put  into  effect;  and  when 
this  has  been  done,  unquestionably  there  will 
have  opened  to  us  new  avenues,  along  which 
it  will  still  be  a  duty  to  work  for  the  moral 
and  economic  betterment  of  our  people." 

McManigal's  An  inquiry  concerning  the 
Testimony  destruction  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  building,  in 
which  twenty-one  persons  were  killed, 
led  to  the  arrest  of  certain  persons.  One 
of  these,   Ortie   E.   McManigal,  made  a 


long  confession  to  Detective  William  J. 
Burns,  and  to  this  confession  was  due 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  two 
McNamaras,  who  are  now  in  prison. 
For  some  time  past  forty-five  labor 
union  leaders  have  been  on  trial  at  In- 
dianapolis upon  indictments  charging 
that  they,  or  several  of  them,  planned  the 
Los  Angeles  explosion  and  about  one 
hundred  similar  attacks  upon  life  and 
property,  using  the  funds  of  the  Iron- 
workers' Union  to  pay  those  who  did  the 
foul  work.  At  this  trial,  on  the  9th, 
McManigal,  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, began  to  tell  his  story.  He  was  in- 
duced, he  said,  to  make  his  first  attack 
upon  a  structure  by  Herbert  S.  Hockin, 
now  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union, 
who  threatened  to  prevent  him  (by  a 
union  boycott)  from  earning  a  living  if 
he  should  refuse  to  do  the  job.  This 
was  in  1907,  and  he  received  $75.  Con- 
tinuing his  testimony  he  gave  the  history 
of  his  connection  with  many  explosions 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  showing 
how  he  procured  the  dynamite  and  trans- 
ported it,  who  employed  him,  and  how 
much  pay  he  received.  The  confession 
implicates  Hockin  and  other  officers  of 
the  union,  and  McManigal,  before  he 
leaves  the  witness  stand,  it  is  expected, 
will  give  an  account  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred explosions,  bringing  the  record 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Times 
building  in  Los  Angeles. 

Last  week  was  a  comparatively 
Mexico     quiet  and  encouraging  one  for 

the  Madero  Government.  At 
the  beginning  there  was  revolutionary 
disturbance  in  the  States  of  Vera  Crnz 
and  Oaxaca,  but  the  rebels  surrendered  a 
few  days  later.  There  were  battles  with 
the  Zapatists  within  a  few  miles  of 
Cuernavaca.  General  Blanquet  com- 
manded the  Government's  forces.  On 
the  8th,  after  four  days'  fighting,  the 
Zapatists  were  routed.  They  fled  to  the 
mountains,  leaving  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dead  on  the  field.  In  the  north,  sev- 
eral railway  bridges  south  of  Juarez  and 
near  the  city  of  Chihuahua  were  wrecked 
by  Orozco's  men.  The  Government  de- 
nies that  thirty-eight  of  his  followers 
were  recently  put  to  death  near  Saltillo. 
It  was  reported  at  Washington  that  Ma- 
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dero  would  not  permit  the  execution  of 
General  Felix  Diaz.  The  hurricane  that 
wrecked  Acapulco  caused  much  loss  on 
a  long  line  of  coast.  In  Acapulco  150 
persons  were  killed.  Four  small  towns 
in  Guatemala  were  ruined.  A  steamship 
went  down  near  Mazatlan,  with  eighteen 
of  those  on  board.  It  is  said  that  1,000 
lives  were  lost  between  Mazatlan  and 
Panama.  The  election  of  Governor  Wil- 
son and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  are 
regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  believes  that  the  new 
President's  policy  with  respect  to  Mexico 
will  be  like  Mr.  Taft's.  The  Foreign 
Minister  says: 

'The  Government  of  Mexico  views  with 
genuine  satisfaction  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dential election,  and  feels  assured  that  the 
newly  chosen  President  will  prove  another 
such  friend  .of  Mexico  as  Mr.  Taft  unmis- 
takably has  been.  Mr.  Wilson's  poise  and  his 
high  reputation  as  an  author  of  works  on  the 
theory  of  government  and  political  economy 
augur  well  for  the  future  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico." 

At  the  recent  election  in 
The  Islands      Cuba     all      the     provinces 

were  carried  by  the  Con- 
servatives. General  Menocal,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  President,  says 
there  must  be  radical  changes  in  the 
tariff,  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Before  his  inauguration,  which  will  take 
place  in  May,  he  will  visit  the  United 
States.  The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party, 
whose  candidate  was  Dr.  Zayas  (now 
Vice-President),  have  decided  to  con- 
vene the  Liberal  Assembly  on  the  23d 
inst,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  for 
disputing  the  legality  of  General  Meno- 
cal's  election.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  House  may  block 
legislation  by  refusing  to  attend  sessions, 

thus    preventing  a   quorum. At    the 

election  in  Porto  Rico,  on  the  5th,  all  of 
the  seven  electoral  districts  were  carried 
by  the  Unionists.  Luis  Munoz  Rivera 
was  re-elected  Resident  Commissioner  at 

Washington. In  Santo  Domingo,  the 

rebels,  last  week,  besieged  Monte  Christi 
and  surrounded  Puerto  Plata.  They 
were  warned  by  the  United  States  gun- 
boat "Wheeling"  that  they  must  not  mo- 
lest the  custom  houses  or  the  property 
of  foreign  residents.     The  commissioners 


sent  from  Washington,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  local  Government, 
are  to  have  a  conference  with  Horatio 
Vasquez,  the  revolutionist  leader. 

General  Jose  Valla- 
Central  America    dares,    who     for    some 

years  past  has  pro- 
moted revolutionary  uprisings  in  Hon- 
duras, was  killed,  on  the  7th,  by  Govern- 
ment troops  near  Ojojona,  his  native 
town.  At  the  head  of  400  men  he  had 
set  out  to  capture  the  capital.  In  the 
first  skirmish  with  the  Government 
forces  he  was  shot,  and  the  uprising 
ended  with  his  death.  He  hated  Ameri- 
cans. Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was 
in  command  at  the  port  of  Amapala 
when  the  new  United  States  Minister, 
Mr.  McCreery,  arrived  there,  and  he 
was  directed  by  President  Davila  to  re- 
ceive the  Minister  with  the  customary 
honors.  His  reply  was  that  he  would 
not  honor  "any  of  Taft's  and  Knox's 
dogs."  Having  been  deposed,  he  became 
a  rebel.  Forces  were  landed  from 
American,  British  and  German  ships,  as 
he  had  threatened  to  kill  all  foreigners. 
He  surrendered  and  was  exiled.  Last 
March  he  entered  Honduras  from  Salva- 
dor with  a  considerable  number  of  fol- 
lowers, but  was  defeated.  In  the  moun- 
tains, to  which  he  fled,  he  met  General 
Soto  and  killed  him.  Last  week  he  be- 
gan another  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment.  Rear-Admiral    Southerland    is 

still  receiving  letters  from  prominent 
Nicaraguans,  expressing  their  gratitude 
to  the  United  States  and  commending 
the  marines  who  were  landed  during  the 
recent  rebellion.  General  Mena  has  not 
yet  been  released.  It  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest that,  after  his  surrender,  he  was 
taken  to  Panama  on  an  American  ship. 

At    a    meeting    of    the    New    York 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  last  week,  the 
committee  on  foreign  commerce  by 
unanimous  vote  made  an  adverse  report 
upon  Lewis  Nixon's  resolution  express- 
ing approval  of  President  Taft's  asser- 
tion that  remission  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls  on  American  ships  is  not  forbidden 
by  treaty.      Action  upon  the  report  was 

deferred. In  an  article  published  last 

week,  Mr.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War, 
argues  that  the  United  States  has  a  right, 
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under  treaties,  to  fortify  the  canal  and 
that  national  expediency  requires  forti- 
fications.  There   is   great   activity   in 

European  shipyards,  owing  mainly  to  the 
approaching  opening  of  the  canal.  The 
two  leading  German  steamship  compa- 
nies have  thirty-one  ships  under  con- 
struction. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner 
South  America     given  in  his  honor  by  the 

Pan-American  Union  in 
Washington,  last  week,  Dr.  Manuel  de 
Oliviera  Lima,  of  Brazil,  said  that  the 
South  American  countries,  while  they  ap- 
preciated the  protection  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  did  not  regard  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  favor,  because 
they  resented  our  assumption  of  the 
power  of  a  protectorate.  He  suggested 
as  a  substitute  a  league  or  agreement  of 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  oppose  encroachment  by  Europe.  He 
has  been  lecturing  upon  international 
politics    in    several    of    our    universities. 

It  is  expected  that  Colonel  Gorgas, 

head  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone's  De- 
partment of  Sanitation,  will  go  to  Guaya- 
quil, sometimes  called  "the  pest  hole  of 
the  Pacific,"  to  make  an  investigation 
there  and  to  advise  with  Ecuador's  Gov- 
ernment concerning  the  sanitary  im- 
provement   of    the    port. Diplomatic 

relations  between  Chili  and  Peru,  it  is 
said,  will  soon  be  resumed.  Warships 
have  been  sent  to  Punta  Arenas,  where 

the    Chilian    garrison    is    in    revolt. 

Stuart  J.  Fuller,  United  States  consul  at 
Iquitos,  has  completed  his  inquiry  in  the 
Putumayo  rubber  district  and  is  on  his 
way  to  Washington.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment seeks  the  extradition  from  Bar- 
bados of  Andre  O'Donnell,  a  Peruvian 
indicted  there  for  the  murder  of  natives 

in  Putumayo. It  is  reported  that  the 

Farquahar  syndicate,  which  owns  rail- 
ways in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  has  opened 
negotiations  with  Uruguay  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  State  railways  in  that  conn- 
try,  and  intends  to  build  additional  roads. 
Uruguay's  new  Government  Insurance 
Bank,  in  the  five  months  ending  with 
July,  issued  insurance  as  follows :  Fire, 
$14,129,560 ;  life,  $10,600,000;  accident, 
$1,549,513.  The  business  is  growing, 
and  the  losses  thus  far  have  been  far  be- 
low  the  premiums  received. 


c  .     .,  On    Thursday,    November 

o  j      j      7,     the      commandant     of 

Surrendered       c   1      *i  j  4. 

balomka  and  representa- 
tives of  Tahsin  Pasha,  commander 
of  the  Turkish  army,  came  to  the 
Greek  headquarters  with  the  consuls 
of  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Austria  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  army.  They  asked 
that  the  army,  while  engaging  to  remain 
neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war,  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece  refused  any 
concession,  but  that  their  arms  should 
be  returned  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  gave  them  until  6  o'clock  next 
morning  to  reply.  At  5  o'clock  the  com- 
mandant again  appeared,  ready  to  agree 
to  the  surrender  of  arms,  except  5,000 
rifles  destined  for  the  instruction  of  re- 
cruits. The  Crown  Prince  insisted  that 
the  surrender  of  all  arms,  except  the 
swords  of  the  officers,  was  a  necessary 
condition,  but  extended  the  time  for 
two  hours.  When  that  .limit  had  ex- 
pired he  ordered  the  Greek  troops  to  ad- 
vance, and  they  had  drawn  near  to  the 
Turkish  outposts  at  half  past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Tahsin  Pasha  sent  a 
letter  agreeing  to  the  surrender  on  the 
terms  imposed.  The  Turkish  garrison 
of  Salonika  numbers  25,000,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  42,000  prisoners  of  war  already 
in  their  hands,  puts  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  Greeks.  Crown  Prince  Con- 
stantine  entered  Salonika  on  November 
10  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  marched 
direct  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

The  Turks  were 
The  Rout  of  the  Turks     not  able  to  make 

a  stand  at 
Tchorlu  and  Sarai,  but  were  driven  back 
to  Tchataldja,  the  last  line  of  defense 
outside  Constantinople.  The  newspaper 
correspondents  with  the  Turkish  army 
give  harrowing  accounts  of  the  suffering: 
of  the  starving  and  wounded  soldiers  on 
the  retreat.  Left  upon  the  firing  line 
with  neither  ammunition  nor  food,  they 
held  their  posts  as  long  as  they  could, 
then  stoically  trudged  back  toward  Con- 
stantinople in  the  mud  and  rain  without 
order  or  orders,  leaving  some  40.000  01" 
their  number  upon  the  field.  The  troops 
were  undisciplined  and  underofficcred. 
and  the  commissary  and  hospital  service 
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broke  down  completely.  One  correspond- 
ent relates  that  during  the  decisive  battle 
of  Lule-Burgas,  October  30,  Abdullah 
Pasha  with  his  staff  stood  upon  an  ancient 
burial  mound  about  fifty  feet  high  over- 
looking the  field,  but  was  entirely  with- 
out communication  with  the  four  army 
corps,  extending  over  a  frontage  of  25 
miles,  which  he  was  supposed  to  direct. 
There  was  no  telegraph,  telephone  or 
wireless  apparatus,  and  during  the  whole 
day  only  one  orderly  rode  up  with  mes- 
sages. We  are  reminded  that  during  the 
Manchurian  war  General  Oyama  was  20 
miles  behind  the  firing  line,  but  was  in 
constant  touch  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone with  every  regiment  and  battery  of 
the  Japanese  army.  Abdullah  Pasha  and 
his  staff  would  have  spent  the  following 
night  without  food  if  one  of  the  newspa- 
per men  had  not  shared  his  stores  with 
them  and  brought  a  kettle  of  hot  cocoa 
to  the  house  where  they  slept.  During 
the  retreat  120  guns  were  abandoned. 
Many  of  the  Turkish  officers  proved  to 
be  cowardly  or  disobedient.  Fifty  of 
them  have  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
Nazim  Pasha  shot  three  with  his  own  re- 
volver in  an  outburst  of  rage  at  their 
cowardice.  Besides  the  advantage  of  bet- 
ter marksmanship  and  ammunition  serv- 
ice the  Bulgarians  are  said  to  possess  bet- 
ter guns.  The  Creusot  guns  of  French 
model  are  superior  to  the  German 
Krupps.  Some  experts  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  lesson  of  the  war  will  compel 
the  German  army  to  discard  its  present 
equipment  and  military  methods.  The 
rout  of  the  Turkish  right  was  most  com- 
plete, and  when  forced  back  from  Is- 
trandja  it  did  not  rally  until  it  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  forests  about  Lake  Der- 
kos  (see  map  in  last  week's  Independ- 
ent). Here  the  fighting  is  now  most 
lively,  for  if  the  Bulgars  following  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  East  can 
gain  Derkos  they  will  be  able  to  outflank 
the  Tchataldja  lines  and  reach  Constan- 
tinople. A  chain  of  forts  upon  hills  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  high  stretches  across 
the  peninsula  from  Derkos  to  Tchataldja, 
near  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles.  This  line  of  defense,  25 
miles  to  the  west  of  Constantinople,  has 
been  thought  to  be  impregnable,  but  the 
Bulgars  are  now  putting  its  reputation 
to  a  more  severe  test  than  it  has  ever  suf- 


fered before.  Cholera  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  among  the  soldiers  and  people 
of  Constantinople.  The  Government  has 
ordered  the  disarmament  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  in  order  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christians  by  the  infuriated 
Mohammedans  in  case  the  city  is  lost. 

The   Bulgars  have  reduced  two  of 

the  leading  forts  about  Adrianople  and 
the  food  supply  is  so  short  that  the  city 
must  soon  surrender.  The  position  of 
Great  Britain  was  stated  plainly  by  Pre- 
mier Asquith  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  ban- 
quet at  the  Guildhall  Saturday  night. 
The  following  passages  indicate  its 
tenor : 

"In  these  anxious  times  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land with  the  other  Powers,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  never  more  friendly  and  cor- 
dial. 

"The  great  Powers  are  working  together 
with  a  closeness  of  touch  and  a  frankness  and 
freedom  of  communication  and  discussion 
which  is  remarkable  and  which  may  seem  al- 
most unintelligble  to  those  who  believe  that 
because  for  certain  purposes  the  Powers  have 
been  and  are  ranged  in  different  groups  they 
must  therefore  in  a  time  of  a  European  crisis 
be  arrayed  in  opposite  camps. 

"As  a  result  of  the  victories  of  the  Balkan 
alltes  the  map  of  Europe  must  be  recast  and 
the  Powers  are  unanimous  that  the  victors 
must  not  be  robbed  of  th«  fruits  of  the  war 
that  has  cost  them  so  much. 

"I  purposely  refrain  at  this  time  from  even 
indicating  in  a  general  way  the  points,  some 
of  them  full  of  difficulty,  which  must  inevit- 
ably emerge  for  solution,  but  so  long  as  the 
state  of  belligerency  continues  this  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  its  influence  goes,  will  depre- 
cate the  raising  and  pressing  of  isolated  ques- 
tions which  if  handled  separately  and  at  once 
may  lead  to  irreconcilable  divergencies,  but 
which  if  dealt  with  from  the  wider  viewpoint 
of  a  general  settlement  may  assume  a  different 
and  more  tractable  aspect." 

The  Ottoman 
Turkey  Sues  for  Peace      representatives  at 

the  Euro  pean 
capitals  on  November  5  presented  the 
following  note : 

"The  Ottoman  Government  requests  the 
great  Powers  to  undertake  collective  media- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  determination  of  conditions 
of  peace." 

Since  the  Powers  have  collectively  and 
individually  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  many  treaties 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  since 
they  as  well  as  Turkey  are  pledged  to 
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proffer    their   good    offices    in    such    an  she  desires  with  the  exception  of  Adri- 

emergency  by  The    Hague   conventions,  anople,  now  practically  within  her  grasp, 

the  request  of  the  Ottoman  Government  If  the  Ottoman  Government  is  to  retain 

is  not  unreasonable.      Nevertheless,  none  any  part  of  its  European  possessions  it 

of  the  Powers  is  willing  to  come  forward  will  probably  be  Constantinople  and  the 

to  act  as  intermediary  at  this  juncture,  tip  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  east  of  a  line 

and  they  cannot  agree  upon  any  form  of  drawn  from  Midia  to  Rodosto.     This  is 

joint  action.      The  French  Premier,  M.  almost  the  only  part  of  European  Tur- 

Raymond  Poincare,  has  been  most  ener-  key  where  the  Turkish  population  is  in 

getic  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  such  an  the    majority.      Bulgaria    will    doubtless 

agreement,  but  so   far  without  success,  claim  the  ^Egean  coast  from  Rodosto  to 

He  has  asked  the  Powers  to  express  a  Seres,  if  not  to  Salonika.     Even  then  the 

willingness    to    concede    to    the    Balkan  area  of  Greater  Bulgaria  would  be  less 

states    the   country   conquered    by    their  than  Russia  procured  for  her  in  1878  by 

arms  and  to  declare  their  disinterested-  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  before  it  was 

ness  and  lack  of  territorial  ambitions  for  revised     by    the     Congress     of     Berlin, 

themselves.     This  formula  failed  to  gain  Greece  will  lay  claim  to  the  country  she 

the  adhesion  of  the  Powers,  on  account,  has  now  gained  as  far  north  as  Salonika 

it  is  said,  of  the  opposition  of  Austria,  and  Veria.     Montenegro  will  want  a  bit 

But  even  Count  Berchtold,  the  Austrian  of  northern  Albania,  including  Skutari, 

Foreign  Minister,  has  publicly  conceded  which  she  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  cap- 

the   right  of   the  allies  to  extend  their  turing.     So  far  the  demands  of  the  allies 

boundaries,  tho  he  refuses  to  allow  Ser-  will  meet  with    no    opposition  from  the 

via  access  to  the  Adriatic.      If  anything  Great  Powers,  but  the  question  of  what 

is  done  to  stop  it  it  must  be  done  quickly,  shall  be  done  with  the  rest  of  Macedonia 

for   the   Serbs   and    Montenegrins   have  and  Albania  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

joined  forces  south  of  Skutari  and  are  Servia's  great  ambition  is  for  a  strip  of 

marching   on   Durazzo,   which    probably  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  here  she  comes 

will  soon  be  in  their  hands.     Dibra  has  into  conflict  with  Austria  and  Italy,  both 

been  taken    by  the    Serbs    after  severe  of  which  have  long  had  aspirations  in  the 

fighting,  and  Monastir  is  being  attacked  same  direction.      The    Servian    Premier 

on  the  north  by  the  Serbs  and  on  the  announces  that  Servia  wants  three  Adri- 

south  by  the  Greeks.  atic  ports,  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Ales- 

sio  and  Durazzo,  all  of  which  belonged 
The  Partition  Now  tnat  tne  victory  of  to  Old  Servia.  Austria  and  Italy  are  de- 
of  Turkey  tne  Balkan  allies  is  prac-  termined  that  Servia  be  excluded  from 
tically  inevitable  attention  the  Adriatic  and  that  Albania  ■  become 
is  directed  toward  the  question  of  the  autonomous  or  a  Turkish  province,  with 
fate  of  European  Turkey.  At  the  out-  a  Christian  governor.  The  Prince  of 
break  of  the  war  the  Great  Powers  the  Abruzzi,  cousin  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
united  in  a  warning  to  the  Balkan  [s  suggested  as  the  ruler  of  Albania. 
States  that  under  no  circumstances  would  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
they  be  allowed  to  extend  their  territory  tria  to  Servia's  securing  an  yEgean  sea- 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  but  the  success  port,  even  Salonika,  but  this  will  not  sat- 
of  the  allies  has  been  so  swift  and  de-  isfy  Servia,  and  perhaps  would  not  be 
cided  that  the  Powers  have  altogether  allowed  by  her  allies.  The  Austrian  de- 
abandoned  the  expectation  of  reestab-  mands  also  include  a  permanent  custom 
lishing  the  status  quo.  Doubtless  the  and  commercial  union  with  Servia  and 
Balkan  allies  had  a  definite  understand-  Montenegro.  This,  however,  will  not 
ing  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils,  but  readily  be  granted,  because  it  is  feared 
that  is  still  a  secret  and  their  designs  can  .  that  it  will  lead  ultimately  to  annexation 
only  be  surmised.  It  does  not  appear  by  the  Austrian  Empire,  as  in  the  case 
that  the  holding  of  Constantinople  enters  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  As  it  now 
into  their  plans,  tho  they  doubtless  hope  stands  the  Balkan  States  are  favored  by 
to  see  the  four  kings  make  a  triumphal  the  Triple  Entente  of  Russia.  France 
entry  into  the  ancient  capital  of  the  By-  and  Great  Britain  and  opposed  by  the 
zantine  and  Ottoman  empires.  Bulgaria  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
lias  already  possession    of    the  territory  ftalv. 


Seventy  Miles  An  Hour 

By 
Locomotive  Engineer 


I  BELONG  to  a  railroad  family.  My 
father  before  me  was  a  railroad 
man.  I  have  five  brothers  and  three 
brothers-in-law  in  the  railroad  business. 
I  was  brought  up  with  railroad  ideas  all 
about  me;  railroading  was  the  big  busi- 
ness of  the  place  where  I  was  born  and 
went  to  school,  and  the  boys  played  at 
railroading.  So,  of  course,  when  I  was 
still  very  small  I  knew,  or  thought  I 
knew  a  lot  about  railroading,  and  it  was 
the  hight  of  my  ambition  to  become  a 
locomotive  engineer. 

Locomotive  engineers  are  often  called 
the  aristocracy  of  labor,  and  they  deserve 
the  title  because  they  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent arid  trustworthy,  and  they  have 
great  responsibilities  on  them.  They 
must  be  good  men,  and  they  are  good 
men. 

But  it  is  not  so  easv  to  become  an  en- 
gineer.  You  do  not  get  such  a  place 
merely  by  wishing  for  it.  I  had  to  start 
in  at  the  bottom  and  I  was  late  in  doing 
that.  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  be- 
fore I  made  a  beginning,  for  I  was  the 
youngest  of  ten — four  sisters — and  one 
thing  and  another  delayed  me.  Father 
was  braking  twenty-four  years  before 
ever  he  got  up  to  be  engineer. 

I  began  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  line, 
braking  on  gravel  trains.  One  season  I 
laid  track,  which  is  heavy  work — hand- 
ling rails  and  ties  and  spiking  rails. 
Then  I  put  in  four  years  in  the  yard  at 
Rensselaer — switching,     in     charge     of 
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seven  men.  I  had  to  switch  the  cars  and 
sort  them  and  get  them  on  the  right 
tracks.  And  I  had  to  pull  all  my  own 
pins,  going  between  the  cars  to  do  it. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  were  no  automatic 
couplings.  A  man  had  to  run  in  and 
drop  the  coupling  pin  in  place  when  the 
cars  bumped  together,  and  if  he  slipped 
something  happened  to  him. 

I  was  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  for 
thirteen  years  doing  all  sorts  of  things, 
toward  the  last  mostly  braking  and  run- 
ning as  train  conductor.  Then  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  get  a  job  with 
New  York  Central  as  fireman,  leading  up 
to  engineer,  and  at  last  I  did. 

I  put  in  eleven  years  firing  on  the  New 
York  Central,  freight  and  passenger,  and 
then  came  my  promotion — the  place  I 
had  been  after  all  the  time,  the  one  it  had 
been  my  ambition  to  fill.  I  was  made  an 
engineer,  but  even  at  that  I  was  not  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  because  the  old  en- 
gineers have  the  preference.  It'  is  only 
fair  that  the  men  longest  in  service 
should  be  best  looked  after. 

There  are  slack  seasons  in  railroading 
as  in  other  businesses,  and  that  leaves 
roads  with  more  engineers  than  they 
need.  So  some  engineers  have  to  go 
firemen  and  take  firemen's  pay.  Natu- 
rally it's  the  old  hands  who  are  kept  in 
their  places.  But  the  men  who  go  fire- 
men don't  lose  their  seniority.  They  just 
have  patience  and  bide  their  time,  and 
presently  when  slack  season  comes  again 
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they  stay  engineers  and  it  is  the  ones 
younger  in  the  service  who  have  to  take 
firemen's  places  for  a  spell. 

Even  at  its  best  the  engineer's  job  has 
its  troubles.  One  who  never  tried  it  can't 
understand  the  wear  and  tear  there  is  on 
a  man's  system  when  he's  on  an  engine 
Hying  along  at  maybe  seventy  miles  an 
hour  with  two  or  three  hundred  passen- 
gers behind  him,  and  he  knows  that  any 
moment  he  and  his  engine  and  the  passen- 
gers and  train  may  land  in  Kingdom 
Come. 

What  from?  Why,  from  anything — 
something.unforeseen— something  no  one 
could  have  thought  of.  Of  course  there's 
inspection — good  careful  inspection.  But 
accidents  can  happen  in  spite  of  that. 
Maybe  a  rock  on  the  track,  maybe  a  land- 
slide, maybe  a  softened  roadbed  in  the 
spring,  maybe,  slipping  rails,  maybe 
something  wrong  with  signals  that  let 
you  smash  into  another  train,  maybe  a 
wagon  at  a  crossing,  maybe  something 
wrong  with  engine  or  one  of  the  cars. 

Everything  was  inspected  and  the  loco- 
motive and  train  were  all  right  when  you 
started,  but  who  is  to  tell  that  something 
won't  come  loose  while  you  are  going? 
!No  matter  how  careful  you  are,  such 
things  will  happen  at  times.  Once  after 
running  ten  minutes  the  forward  spring 


hanger  worked  loose.  It  had  been  all 
right  at  inspection.  I  managed  to  stop 
her  without  a  bad  break-up,  but  I've  had 
accidents. 

My  left  leg  is  no  longer  straight  and 
I'm  a  little  lame.  That  comes  from  a 
smash-up  in  1902,  when  I  lay  for  an  hour 
and  forty-five  minutes  with  both  my  legs 
crushed  under  the  boiler,  my  back  almost 
broken  against  the  seat,  my  head  down  in 
a  ditch,  and  the  steam  scalding  me. 

The  boys  thought  I  was  done  for  then, 
and  I  thought  1  was  done  for,  too,  at 
first.  But  finding  I  didn't  die  at  once,  I 
kept  my  head  and  made  a  try  for  life.  I 
managed  to  get  a  handkerchief  out  of  my 
back  pocket  and  stuff  it  in  my  mouth  to 
keep  me  from  inhaling  the  steam  and 
cooking  my  lungs.  The  boys  were  so  ex- 
cited that  they  couldn't  do  things  right, 
and  after  a  time  when  I  was  able  to  take 
the  handkerchief  out  of  the  way  I  told 
them  what  to  do  and  they  got  the  boiler 
lifted  and  me  out.  Things  might  have 
been  much  worse,  for  this  was  a  con- 
struction train  and  no  lives  lost.  Suppos- 
ing it  had  been  a  passenger  train? 

I  lay  a  year  in  the  hospital  before  I 
was  able  to  go  back  to  work  again.  Yet 
I'm  almost  as  good  as  ever. 

Once  I  was  rolled  between  two  trains. 
I  was  braking  from  the  top  on  one  train 
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and  started  to  climb  down  the  side  when 
we  came  to  where  another  train  was 
standing  and  there  wasn't  room  between 
them.  All  the  time  in  passing  I  was 
rolled  round  and  round  between  the  two, 
and  them  holding  me  so  tight  that  I 
couldn't  fall.  When  we  passed  the  stand- 
ing train  I  dropped  to  my  feet  and  I 
wasn't  hurt  a  bit.  The  trains  had  a  sort 
of  joke  on  me.  But  while  I  was  between 
them  I  didn't  see  the  joke.  I  thought  it 
was  good-bye. 

Another  time  when  I  was  on  top  of  a 
train  and  had  to  set  the  hand  brakes  in  a 
hurry,  both  my  feet  slipped  from  under 
me  because  of  the  ice,  and  I'd  have  fallen 
off  the  car,  but  I  just  happened  to  strad- 
dle the  break-head  and  that  kept  me  up. 
When  the  boys  saw  me  fall  they  thought 
1  was  a  goner  sure. 

Another  time  I  got  down  off  a  car  to 
make  a  coupling  and  the  bumper  was 
missing  off  the  moving  car,  and  it  looked 
like  I'd  be  crushed  between  the  two,  but 
I  put  out  both  hands  against  the  moving 
car  and  shoved  with  all  my  might  against 
the  standing  car  and  got  her  going,  and 
then  I  was  able  to  step  but  safe. 

Another  time  my  train  broke  in  three 
pieces  and  ran  three  miles  that  way  be- 
fore they  got  her  braked  down.  Yet  no 
harm  was  done.     I   don't  know   how   it 
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happened ;  most  likely  the  coupling  pins 
were  smashed.  Take  it  on  the  whole, 
tho,  I've  come  out  very  well  considering 
all  the  years  I've  been  in  railroad  busi- 
ness. I  have  all  my  fingers  yet,  and  two 
good  eyes,  and  I  have  my  strength,  and 
my  game  leg  is  not  so  bad.  Lots  of  the 
boys  got  it  worse  than  me.  My  eldest 
brother  had  his  leg  so  badly  crushed  in 
an  accident  that  the  doctors  had  to  take 
it  off,  and  he.  died  under  the  operation. 

Railroading  now  isn't  as  bad  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  roadbed  is  better, 
the  locomotives  are  better,  the  signals  are 
better,  the  new  appliances  in  a  locomotive 
make  the  engineer's  duty  easier.  He  can 
do  things  more  surely  and  quickly.  And 
the  new  rule  allowing  the  engineer  to 
wear  goggles  to  protect  his  eyes  from  fly- 
ing dirt — that's  the  best  of  all. 

We  cut  down  the  accidents ;  no  doubt 
about  that.  There  are  not  nearly  as 
many  today  as  there  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  in  proportion  to  the 
trains  running.  But  even  at  the  best  and 
with  all  the  care  taken  and  all  the  safety 
appliances,  railroading  is  a  risky  business 
like  going  to  sea  in  a  fishing  smack. 

And  some  men  get  careless,  even  reck- 
less. A  few  of  the  young  fellows  make 
sport  of  the  danger.  You  see  them  in  the 
yard  jumping  on  the  running  boards  of 
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moving  engines,  going  in  between  mov- 
ing cars  sometimes,  showing  off  how 
smart  they  can  be  and  not  be  caught — 
and  railroading  is  no  business  for  a 
Smart  Aleck.  Sooner  or  later  such  a 
fellow  gets  snapped — maybe  ground  up. 

A  man  to  be  a  good  engineer  must  be 
without  fear,  but  without  recklessness, 
too.  He  must  avoid  danger  if  he  can, 
but  if  he  has  to  face  it  he  must  be  cool 
and  steady  and  quick.  He  must  not 
worry. 

Americans  are  high  strung,  and  some 
might  think  that  that  puts  them  out  of 
line  for  the  engineer's  job — makes  them 
too  nervous.  But  they're  the  best  in  the 
world.  They're  steadier  and  cooler  and 
hold  their  nerve  better  when  the  real 
danger  comes.  Give  me  an  American 
every  time.  Most  of  us  engineers  on  the 
Central  here  are  Americans.  Some  have 
foreign  parents,  but  they  were  born  in 
this  country. 

Wages  are  pretty  good.  They  average 
from  $175  to  $200  a  month,  and  the  hours 
are  so  that  a  man  can  have  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  his  family.  Now  and  then  he 
is  sixteen  hours  on  duty,  but  afterwards 
he  lays  off  for  thirty-six  hours,  maybe. 
And  the  sixteen  hour  stretches  don't 
come  often.  You  can't  make  an  eight 
hour  day  in  this  business.  It  has  been 
tried  and  it  can't  be  done.  A  man  on 
this  division  has,  say,  the  run  to  Albany, 
and  then  must  wait  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  bringing  his  train  back 
again.  I  don't  think  that  a  sixteen 
hour  stretch  is  dangerous.  It  is  exhaust- 
ing, of  course,  but  men  can  stand  it.  If 
a  man  fell  unconscious  in  his  cab  the 
fireman  would  step  in  his  place  till  he  re- 
covered or  till  they  got  another  engineer. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  case,  tho,  and  I 
never  heard  of  an  engineer  going  crazy 
while  he  was  on  duty.  I  guess  that 
those  things  only  happen  in  books. 

On  the  passenger  trains  now  they  have 
two  engineers,  so  that  if  one  does  fall 
down  there's  the  other.  Both  get  the 
same  pay. 

The  engineer  doesn't  need  to  be  a 
young  man.  One  might  think  that  a 
young  man  would  be  quicker.  But  the 
old  experienced  man  does  the  right  thing 
instantly  without  thinking  at  all.  He  has 
grown  to  be  a  part  of  the  engine.  His 
mind  runs  the  engine  just  as  it  runs  his 


body.  An  engineer  must  retire  when  he  is 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  then  he  gets  a 
pension.  But  I  have  known  men  of  seventy 
years  just  as  steady  and  keen  as  any  of 
the  young  fellows;  just  as  reliable,  too. 
They  quit  because  of  the  rule,  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  fit  for  the  duty.  I 
fired  for  a  veteran  like  that  one  time — a 
fine  man.  He  retired  on  a  pension  a 
while  ago,  but  has  plenty  of  life  in  him, 
and  I  guess  is  enjoying  the  holidays. 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
a  man  runs  a  freight  or  a  passenger  loco- 
motive. If  he  is  a  real  engineer  he  can 
run  anything  in  the  yard.  Supposing 
something  happens  to  the  engine  of  a 
passenger  train  and  there  is  a  freight 
train  close  by.  The  passenger  engine  is 
taken  off,  the  freight  engine  put  on,  and 
away  goes  the  passenger  train  about  its 
business.  Passenger  trains  have  first 
rights  on  the  tracks,  then  fast  freights. 
Extra  freights  have  no  rights  on  the 
tracks  at  all,  except  when  the  others  are 
not  using  them.  Extra  freights  have  to 
run  in  between,  and  then  get  on  sidings 
when  fast  freights  or  passengers  come 
along.    I've  run  all  kinds. 

The  new  engines  are  great — these 
superheaters.  They're  powerful  and  they 
save  coal  and  water.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the 
new  electrics.  Maybe  they'll  run  out  the 
steam  locomotives.  Some  say  they're  not 
strong  enough  for  heavy  loads.  But  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  in  that,  be- 
cause it  is  easy  enough  to  build  them 
more  powerful.  The  heaviest  load  a 
steam  engine  on  our  road  pulls  now  is 
about  5,000,000  pounds,  an  eighty  car 
train  of  fifty  ton  cars.  Grades  are  good 
about  here.  The  heaviest  pull  on  this 
division  is  between  Albany  and  West  Al- 
bany, where  there  is  a  rise  of  ninty-five 
feet  to  the  mile.  One  engine  can't  pull 
an  eighty  car  train  up  that  grade.  It 
takes  two.  As  to  the  petroleum  engines, 
I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  hear  that 
they  are  used  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
line  runs  over  a  lot  of  trestling,  because 
steam  locomotives  throw  sparks  which 
may  set  a  fire.  We  never  used  a  pe- 
troleum engine  on  this  line. 

It  won't  make  any  difference  to  en- 
gineers if  the  electric  engine  drives  the 
others  out.  The  same  engineers  will  re- 
main, with  the  older  men  having  the 
preference.    All  we'll  have  to  do  will  be 
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to  learn  how  to  run  the  electric  engine, 
and  that  isn't  such  a  hard  joh. 

I  made  a  mistake  when  1  set  my  ambi- 
tion on  being  an  engineer.  1  can  see  that 
now.  I  got  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  car. 
Railroad  passenger  conductor — that's  the 
better  job.  If  1  had  it  to  do  over  again 
that's  what  I'd  go  for.  But  even  at  that 
engineering  isn't  bad.  It  gives  good  pay 
and  steady  work,  and  most  of  us  live  at 
our  terminal  points,  so  that  we  can  go 
home  at  the  end  of  our  runs,  and  if  some- 
thing happens  so  that  we  can't  get  home 
we  have  these  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Railroad 
Branches  now,  and  they  help  a  lot. 
There's  the  reading  room  and  the  game 
room,  and  you  meet  good  company,  and 
a  fellow  can  get  a  good  meal  or  a  bed. 
In  the  old  days  we  did  not  have  such 
rooms  and  there  used  to  be  a  lot  of  drink- 
ing. But  no  drinking  now.  No  sir,  an 
engineer  has  to  cut  out  all  booze. 

In  regard  to  home  life,  engineers  are 
much  like  other  men.  We're  married 
and  we  stay  married — no  Reno  for  us. 
There  is  an  average  of  six  children  to  the 
family  among  the  railroad  men  that  I 
know. 

We  are  great  for  having  family  jollifi- 
cations;  take  the  wife  and  kids  and  all 
go  to  a  picnic  maybe.  Railroading  is 
hard  work,  and  when  a  railroad  man  gets 
home  and  has  had  a  good  wash  and  a 
meal  he  feels  like  enjoying  himself  with 
his  wife  and  family.  Other  women  don't 
bother  him  at  all.  He  has  no  time  to 
think  about  them. 

I'm  different  from  most  of  the  other 
engineers,  for  I  have  a  farm.  My  boys 
run  it.  I  have  three  boys — one  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  one  twenty  and  another 
sixteen.  We  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  twenty  head  of 
good  cattle,  thirty-five  pigs,  five  horses, 
two  hundred  chickens,  turkeys,  guinea 
hens,  and  about  twenty  ducks  and  geese. 
We  raise  pretty  nearly  everything,  and 
the    boys    do    the    work,    except    when 


they're  getting  the  crops  in,  when  I  take 
two  weeks  off  and  help  them.  My  eldest 
boy  has  been  through  agricultural  college, 
and  he  knows  all  about  farming.  We 
made  $3,000  clear  on  our  farm  last  year. 
After  all,  farming  is  the  best  business 
there  is.  A  man  is  his  own  boss  when  he 
owns  a  farm  and  stock.  We  raise  pretty 
nearly  everything  we  need — and  that  of 
the  best.  And  what  we  don't  raise  we 
can  buy  at  the  store  by  exchange. 

In  two  years  I'll  be  seventy,  and  must 
retire  on  a  pension,  and  there's  the  farm 
ready  for  me.  Plenty  to  do  when  I  feel 
like  work,  but  if  I  want  a  day  off  that's 
my  privilege. 

My  farm  is  near  Rensselaer,  where  1 
was  born.  Rensselaer  is  the  greatest  rail- 
road town  in  the  State ;  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  it  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  railroad  men  living  in  it.  Most  of 
them  live  in  detached  houses  with  gar- 
dens. They're  the  greatest  fellows  in  the 
world  for  trying  to  raise  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  and  some  of  them 
make  a  pretty  good  fist  of  it. 

Passenger  engineers  have  the  best  of  it 
in  regard  to  home  life.  Their  runs  are 
more  regular  and  hours  shorter  than 
those  of  the  "freighters." 

As  to  getting  up  in  the  world,  an  en- 
gineer has  about  as  good  a  chance  as  an- 
other. I've  seen  quite  a  few  go  up  from 
the  motive  power  department.  As  many 
engineers  as  conductors  make  the  climb. 

There  are  grievances  about  pay  and 
hours.  But  there  won't  be  any  strike,  no 
chance  of  it.  The  matter  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  arbitration  commission,  and 
whatever  they  agree  on  will  bind  us. 
We're  a  pretty  quiet  set  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  There 
are  about  twenty-seven  thousand  of  us  in 
the  country,  and  the  general  sentiment  is 
strong  against  unnecessary  strikes.  As 
to  the  company  we  feel  that  it  is  doing 
the  right  thing  as  far  as  it  or  any  other 
company  can. 

New    York    City. 
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NOTHING  in  our   political   history 
quite    parallels    the    comparative 
suddenness  with  which  the  Pres- 
ident-elect has  vaulted  into  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive.      We  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  office  as  within  the 
reach  of  only-  the  most  experienced  poli- 
ticians.     It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  was  in  some 
ways  out  of  the  accepted  routine.      While 
he  was  advanced  from  the  Governorship 
of  New  York  direct  to  the  White  House, 
he  had  nevertheless  long  been  active  in 
State  and  municipal  politics.      But  for  a 
"schoolmaster,"     as     former     Governor 
Griggs  contemptuously  dubbed  Mr.  Wil- 
son when  the  latter  ran  for  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  fairly  to  leap  into  the  Presi- 
dency before  having  been  in  the  political 
arena     for     three    years,    is    something 
unique.      The  phenomenon   suggests  an 
analysis  of  the  personal  qualities  and  the 
varied  experiences  of  the  man  who  has 
achieved  this  distinction.     Four  distinct 
elements  that  have  gone  to  his  making 
may   be   readily   recounted — inheritance, 
early  social  environment,  scholarlv  pur- 
suits,  and   political   apprenticeship.      Of 
these  the  first  in  order  is  ancestry,  with 
its   endowment   of   entailed    characteris- 
tics. 

A    dominant    seriousness    of    purpose 
was    certainly    a    very    notable    parental 
legacy  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Certainly   nothing   has   ever   been   more 
alien  to  the  Wilson  blood  than  lightness 
or  shallowness  of  aim.      A  grim  earnest- 
ness of  endeavor  has  always  persisted  in 
the  activities  of  the  President-elect ;  and 
those  who  knew  his  father  but  slightly 
could  not   fail   to  discover   the   habitual 
bent  reiterated  in  the  daily  habit  of  the 
son.     To  but  "festoon  the  outward  porch 
of   things"    was   never    a     temptation    to 
VVoodrow    Wilson.      The    role   of   idler, 
trifler,   amateur,   was   an   impossible   one 
for  him  to  essay.      It  is  perhaps  fruitless 
to  try  to  apprehend  this  lineal  inheritance 
more  completely.     It  was  and  is  the  basic 


stuff  and  core  of  Mr.  Wilson's  personal- 
ity. One  so  constituted  may  be  mis- 
taken, but  he  cannot  be  insincere.  He 
may  err,  but  it  will  not  be  because  he  is 
not  striving  mightily  for  what  he  consid- 
ers the  right  way.  Nor  is  this  temper  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  relaxation ;  but 
the  relaxation  is  purposeful.  There  is  no 
overlap  between  the  zone  of  striving  and 
the  zone  of  recreating  energy  for  con- 
tinued striving.  More  than  any  one 
else,  perhaps,  Governor  Wilson,  if  he 
gave  the  matter  thought,  and  if  he  per- 
mitted himself  the  disclosure  of  his  in-* 
trospection,  would,  ascribe  to  his  ancestry, 
and  particularly  to  his  father,  the  charac- 
teristic traits  that  have  molded  his  own 
life  activities. 

Second,    among    the    elements    which 
have  blended   in   his   personality,   is   the 
impress  of  his  early  Southern  residence 
and  associations.     In  some  external  par- 
ticulars these  are  not  so  conspicuous  as 
they  were   in   the   Woodrow   Wilson   of 
twenty  years  ago.    But  at  heart  they  per- 
sist.   Had  an  untoward  fortune  immured 
him  in  a  backward  rural  community,  par- 
ticularly in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
States,  he  might  be,  to  all  appearances, 
the   counterpart   of  many   a   Southerner 
of  the  old  school.     A  certain  old-world 
deference  of  manner  with  a  certain  old- 
world  pride  of  bearing  and  demeanor  are 
native  to  this  type.     So,  too,  is  a  quick, 
native    resentment    upon    slightest    sus- 
picion of  intended  double  dealing,  a  feel- 
ing as  quickly  dispelled  and  atoned  for 
if  once  convinced  of  error#    They  enter- 
tain  a  generous   and   sometimes   almost 
a  naive  presumption  in  favor  of  the  sin- 
cerity  and   worth   of   a   new   or   untried 
acquaintance.     In  the  finest   type   there 
is  a  real  guilelessness,  which  might  pass 
for  credulity  in  the-  more  wary  and  dis- 
trustful  strata   ni   artificial    and   cosmo 
politan  society.      Bui   in  reality   this   I 
ural  bent  of  disposition  is  one  of  the  fine 
flowers  which  a  busy,  thriving  age  hard 
1v  suffers  to  flourish.     And  its  concomi- 
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tants  of  openness,  frankness,  heartiness, 
good  comradeship  and  large  discourse 
are  more  than  an  offset  for  the  small 
economies  on  which  men  pride  them- 
selves who  are  submerged  by  the  de- 
vouring rush  and  hurry  of  the  age.  The 
traditional  ''visitor  from  Mars"  would 
find  such  an  unspoiled  American,  despite 
his  primitiveness,  well  worth  knowing, 
and  would  appraise  many  an  up  to  date 
city  man  narrow,  provincial  and  limited 
by  comparison. 

Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Wilson's  varied  experiences 
inevitably  acquires  the  cosmopolitan 
habit,  bred  of  close  and  constant  inter- 
course with  men  of  affairs.  But  the 
stamp  of  his  early  Southern  residence 
and  associations  is  too  deeply  ingrained 
for  complete  effacement;  and  without 
being  cramped  by  a  delimited  or  sectional 
viewpoint,  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  native 
trend  of  feeling,  responsive  to  the  in- 
delible traditions  of  his  old  home.  Even 
in  speech  there  peers  over  the  edge  oc- 
casionally the  trace  of  the  older  and  more 
formal  age.  Who  but  Governor  Wilson, 
in  his  telegraphic  acknowledgment  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  congratulations, 
would  employ  the  courtly  term  "pray" — 
"pray  accept  my  thanks,  etc."  ? 

Until  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
a  university  just  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Wil- 
son's career  had  been  that  of  a  student 
and  a  scholar.  His  books  disclose  the 
native  habit  of  his  mind.  From  the  very 
outset  of  his  political  writings  he  kept 
clear — surprisingly  clear — of  trie  pitfalls 
of  the  conventionalized  study  of  politics. 
At  a  time  when  constitutional  questions 
were  pursued  within  the  strict  metes  anil 
bounds  of  technical  legal  interpretation, 
he  displayed  the  then  unwonted  virtue 
of  raising  "the  previous  question,"  as  to 
whether  these  lines  of  inquiry  yielded 
fruitful  resists  of  fundamental  value. 
His  "Congressional  Government,"  of- 
fered as  a  thesis  for  his  doctor's  degree, 
pointed  to  the  congenial  origins  of  his 
speculations.  Prefaced  to  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  work  are  short  citations  from 
Burke  and  John  Morley.  The  deep  wells 
of  political  philosophy  were  the  only 
sources  from  which  he  drew  inspiration 
or  enlightenment.  His  imperative  quest 
in  the  study  of  politics  was  basic  reality, 
and  with  the  neat  classifications  and  art- 


fully contrived  verbal  distinctions  which 
enshrined  the  dicta  of  the  pundits  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  citation 
from  Morley  is  particularly  characteris- 
tic of  Wilson's  own  remorseless  quest 
for  fundamentals  in  the  science  of  poli- 
tics. It  serves  so  well  as  a  keynote  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  thinking  that  it  may  well 
be  quoted: 

"The  great  fault  of  political  writers  is  their 
too  close  adherence  to  the  torms  of  the  sys- 
tem of  state  which  they  happen  to  be  expound- 
ing or  examining.  They  stop  short  at  the 
anatomy  of  institutions,  and  do  not  penetrate 
to  the  secret  of  their   functions." 

Against  the  then  prevalent  great 
American  political  superstition  of  the  co- 
eternal  equality  and  mutually  exclusive 
nature  of  the  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment— legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial— the  young  essayist  flung  the  indis- 
putable dictum  of  Burke  that  "every  sort 
of  government  ought  to  have  its  admin- 
istration correspondent  to  '  its  legisla- 
ture." If  there  had  been  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  in  American  political  science 
at  the  time,  the  daring  controversialist 
would  have  been  figuratively  burned  at 
the  stake.  But  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mission government  idea  in  our  cities, 
and  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  scientific 
budgetary  legislation  generally  in  our 
legislatures  shows  how  accurate  the  po- 
litical vision  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
proved.  He  was  intractable  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  notion  that  a  written  consti- 
tution is  identical  with  a  wooden  consti- 
tution, and  that  a  divine  deposit  of  iner- 
rant  political  wisdom  had  once  for  all 
been  delivered  to  "the  Fathers."  He 
concludes  his  essay  with  the  brave  and 
sober  verdict : 

"The  charm  of  our  constitutional  system 
has  now  been  long  enough  wound  up  to  enable 
sober  men  who  do  not  believe  in  political 
witchcraft  to  judge  what  it  has  accomplished, 
and  is  likely  still  to  accomplish  without  furth- 
er winding.  The  Constitution  is  not  honored 
by  blind  worship.  The  more  open-eyed  we 
become,  as  a  nation  to  its  defects,  and  the 
prompter  we  grow  in  applying  with  the  un- 
hesitating courage  of  conviction  all  thoroly 
tested  or  well-considered  expedients  necessary 
to  make  self-government  among  us  a  straight- 
forward thing  of  simple  method,  single,  un- 
stinted power,  and  clear  responsibility,  the 
nearer  will  we  approach  to  the  sound  sense 
and  practical  genius  of  the  great  and  honor- 
able statesmen   of   T787." 

One  who  could  have  spoken  thus  at 
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the  beginning  of  his  career  was  not  un- 
susceptible of  conviction  as  to  such  po- 
litical devices  as  the  referendum  or  the 
initiative,  altho  with  characteristic  cau- 
tion he  approved  them  as  political 
restoratives  rather  than  as  a  steady  diet. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  energies  were  first 
engaged  upon  a  large  scale  in  adminis- 
trative work  when  he  became  president 
of  a  university.  If  is  true  that  prior  to 
this  he  had  won  a  commanding  place  in 
the  world  of  letters.  It  is  true  also  that 
among  his  colleagues  his  capacity  for 
such  tasks  as  fall  commonly  to  the  lot  of 
the  leading  members  of  a  college  faculty 
was  universally  conceded.  His  rare  gift 
of  telling  speech  and  his  handsomely 
won  eminence  in  his  profession  were, 
however,  the  basis  at  that  time  upon 
which  his  reputation  mainly  rested.  His 
practical  administrative  talents  and  espe- 
cially the  daring  initiative  he  speedily 
evinced  were  a  genuine  surprise  even  to 
those  of  his  admirers  who  thought  they 
knew  him  best.  The  scope  of  action 
which  the  position  offered  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  wide.  But  when  the  disci- 
plinary administration  of  the  student 
body  had  been  keyed  up  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  institution ;  when 
the  heterogeneous  course  of  study  had 
been  definitely  mapped  out  and  co-ordi- 
nated ;  when  even  the  governing  body  of 
the  university  had  been  aggressively 
purged  by  an  onslaught  led  by  the  new- 
president,  the  university  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  When  first  additional 
money  in  any  considerable  amount  was 
put  at  his  disposal,  he  had  already 
evolved  a  novel  scheme  for  using  it. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  intensive 
instruction,  by  which  a  personal  bond 
was  re-established  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  Instead  of  simply  adding  new 
chairs  as  chance  permitted  or  decreed, 
he  brought  in  a  corps  of  capable  young 
men  to  strengthen  and  vivify  the  extant 
courses  of  the  college.  The  embargo 
upon  the  reading  habit  among  collegians 
was  lifted,  and  the  preceptorial  plan  was 
permanently  incorporated  into  the  make- 
up of  the  university. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  differences 
which  developed  along  the  latter  part  of 
his  college  presidency.  Outsiders  who 
were  without  prejudice  have  always  been 
puzzled  over  the  matter,  and  even  those. 


who  viewed  the  situation  from  near  at 
hand  have  not  always  been  able  to  view 
the  occurrences  without  distortion  of 
mental  vision.  The  details  are  matters 
in  which  the  general  public  have  lost  in- 
terest. But  the  president's  project  for 
reconstituting  the  whole  scheme  of  uni- 
versity life  evoked  opposition  from 
alumni,  who  entertained  a  different  ideal 
from  his  own  of  what  a  university  stood 
for.  Later  on,  when  large  gifts  were 
proffered  on  conditions  which  seemed  to 
him  to  suggest  an  unwarrantable  lodge- 
ment of  control  over  academic  policy  in 
the  donors,  he  sharply  defined  his  posi- 
tion of  opposition.  Viewed  retrospec- 
tively, it  appears  to  the  writer  that  uni- 
versity men,  not  alone  in  Princeton,  but 
everywhere  in  America,  had  gradually 
lost  the  earlier  and  clearer  vision  of  a 
university's  proper  function  and  its  obli- 
gations to  the  nation  at  large.  The  ready 
influx  of  large  gifts  and  the  insinuating 
pleasantness  of  collegiate  life  had  pro- 
duced something  akin  to  a  materialistic 
acquiescence  in  keeping  college  a  cul- 
tured paradise  of  outward  comfortable- 
ness. The  rude  challenge  which  this 
widely  held  sentiment  suffered  from 
President  Wilson's  ringing  blast  of  op- 
position was  the  storm  center  of  the 
academic  whirlwind.  It  was  criss-crossed 
with  some  personalities,  better  forgotten ; 
it  was  perhaps  more  violent  than  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  president's  plan 
of  erecting  residential  halls  as  a  substi- 
tute for  student  club  houses  had  been 
more  advantageously  timed.  His  pro- 
gram, however,  never  alienated  the  sup- 
port of  the  larger  part  of  his  faculty. 
The  students  who  had  graduated  under 
him  remained  loyal,  and  much  of  the  op- 
position of  the  middle  aged  alumni  was 
bottomed,  T  believe,  on  their  failure  to 
realize  either  the  changed  conditions  in 
college  life  or  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
president's  university  policy.  To  the 
outsider's  criticism  that  a  university 
president  should  prevent  acute  division 
from  arising  among  the  university's 
sons,  perhaps  the  best  answer  is  that 
where  the  division  arises  from  conflict- 
ing principles  as  to  a  university's  func- 
tion, silence  on  the  president's  part  may 
easily  be  disloyalty  to  the  supreme  duty 
which  his  position  casts  upon  him. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  administrative  e\ 
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perience  as  head  of  a  university  served  merit  of  a  State  such  as  New  Jersey  was 
Mr.  Wilson  in  good  stead  when,  having  two  years  ago  seemed  politically  the  most 
resigned  the  academic  post  and  having  visionary.  It  was  not  "corrupt  and  con- 
been  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  tented,"  as  one  of  its  neighbors  is  reported 
essayed  the  more  complex  task  of  admin-  to  be,  but  it  was  misrepresented  and  had 
istering  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  grown  cynical.  The  achievement  of 
The  task  at  the  threshold,  of  repulsing  Governor  Wilson  was  to  excite  public  in- 
the  Senatorial  aspirations  of  Mr.  James  terest  in  bettering  conditions,  and  to  cre- 
Smith;  Jr.,  was  perhaps  the  most  trying  ate  popular  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
to  encounter,  but,  despite  well-inten-  party  associates  as  an  instrumentality  of 
tioned  advice  of  fearful  friends  to  the  reform.  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
contrary,  his  perception  of  duty  was  too  express  his  disdain,  even  his  contempt, 
clear  in  this  matter  to  be  blunted.  The  for  the  view  that  politics  is  but  a  game, 
sure  touch  he  had  acqured  in  handling  His  strength  has  lain  in  his  conviction 
men  and  affairs,  his  rare  persuasiveness  that  politics  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
and  his  tactfulness  were  also  evinced  in  public  service.  But  this  innate  convic- 
his  first  experience  with  a  legislature  in  tion  has  served  him  more  than  once  to 
which  one  house  was  politically  in  op-  upset  the  shrewd  legerdemain  of  the  old 
position.  He  refused  from  the  start  to  hands  who  sat  around  with  knowing 
serve  a  patronage-counter  and  to  buy  de-  winks  that  they  were  up  against  a  novice, 
sirable  legislation  -at  the  price  of  ac-  Even  if  politics  were  only  a  game,  the 
cording  office.  At  the  same  time  he  .  new  player  who  sees  in  it  something 
made  shrewd  and  commendable  use  of  much  more  worth  winning  than  place 
his  power  of  appointment.  He  did  not  and  party  advantage,  has  so  changed  trie 
give  away  his  hand  by  first  handing  out  rules  that,  albeit  unconsciously,  he  is  not 
offices  and  then  supplicating  for  needful  unlikely  to  win  by  sheer  audacity.  It  is 
legislation.  not  always  the  length  of  an  apprentice- 
The  success  of  a  politician  of  the  first  ship,  however,  even  a  political  appren- 
order  is  in  a  way  like  that  of  a  successful  ticeship,  which  defines  its  value,  and  the 
inventor.  He  makes  practicable  a  proj-  President-elect  appears  to  have  been  a 
ect  that  looks  desirable,  but  perhaps  chi-  very  apt  pupil.  Hosts  of  his  supporters 
merical.  Of  all  hopeless  projects  the  will  be  disappointed  if  at  Washington  he 
enlisting  of  general  public  interest  and  does  not  show  himself  a  veritable  Master 
public  confidence  in  a  thorogoing  better-  Builder. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


Ever  Onward 

BY  ANTOINETTE   BROWN   BLACKWELL 

Safeguard  with  zeal  the  coming  man ;  Just   "give  and  take,"   with  no   alloy, 

Young  Future's  good  in  wisdom  plan;  Is  flowing  fount  of  mutual  joy; 

With   morning  sunshine  hide  the  barb  Its  glowing,  sparkling,  freshening  dew 

And  weave  in  love  new  wondrous  garb ;  Will  everything  that  lives  renew, 

Find  open  doors  and  high  new  birth  For  children's  children  fruit  and  seed, 

For  all  imperfect  things  of  earth.  White  lilies,  born  of  surge  and  weed. 

Life's  sentient  wealth  has  given  life's  race 
One  pulse  that  throbs  thru  time  and  space, 
One  hope  that  shines  with  meteor  light 
And  as  it  speeds  devours  the  night, 
Blends  soul  with  soul,  lights  eye  from  eye, 
And  wins  God's  own  love-lighted  sky 
Elizabeth,    N.    J. 
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What    Becomes   of  College    Graduates? 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  BAILEY,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  in   Economics  at  Yale  University. 

TO  the  United  States  Bureau  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  entered  the  minis- 
Education  we  are  indebted  for  a  try.  Education,  which  was  selected  by 
study  covering  the  occupations  of  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
our  college  graduates,  from  1642  to  down  to  1825,  has  advanced  with  great 
1900.  Statistics  of  thirty-seven  colleges  rapidity,  until  now  it  outranks  all  other 
and  universities  furnished  this  material,  professions  and  is  chosen  by  over  one- 
Taking  three  periods  a  century  apart,  fourth  of  the  graduates.  Law,  at  the 
we  have  the  following  percentages :  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
1696-1700.  1796-1800.  1896-1900.  profession  of  nearly  one-third  of  all 
Ministry  65.6          21.4            5.9  graduates  and  outranked  all  other  pro- 

i?^..". l6  2o'5  ISA  fessions  at  this  time.     Since  then  it  has 

Medicine    3.1  8.4  6.6  ,  ,    .  ,.«        ,, 

Education  4.7  5.7  26.7  *ost    ln    relative    importance,    altno    the 

Business  1.6  5.6  18.8  actual    number    of    graduates    entering 

Public  service   9.4  i.i  1.0  this  field  has  increased.     Business  claims 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  an    increasing   proportion   of   graduates, 

the  ministry  overshadowed  all  other  pro-  until  at  present  nearly  one-fifth  enter  an 

fessions  and  was  chosen  by  about  two-  active  business  career.     Less  than  1  per 

thirds  of  aH  the  graduates.     One  hun-  cent,   of   the   graduates   of   these   thirty- 

dred  years  later  only  about  one-fifth  of  seven  colleges  now  enter  agriculture.     A 

the   graduates    adopted    this    profession,  century  ago  the  proportion  was  between 

At  the  close   of  the  nineteenth   century  three  and  four  times  as  great. 


My  Principles  of  Home  Management 


BY  ERNA  WEIDENBACH 


WING  been  a  col- 
lege girl  I  was 
determined  to  run 
my  home  as  intel- 
ligently as  possi- 
ble in  order  to 
justify  my  educa- 
tion. The  throes 
I  first  went  thru 
in  compelling  my 
spirit  to  dignify 
its  drudgery  on  a  salary  of  $1,400  a  year 
have  no  place  in  this  article.  I  will  say, 
however,  that  education  and  religion 
soon  combined  to  show  me  the  value  of 
a  task  well  done  and  the  possibility  of 
joy  in  any  work  well  accomplished. 

This  article  is  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic basis  on  which  I  ran  my  house  in 
the  early  days,  and  on  which,  for  the 
most  part,  I  am  still  continuing  to  run  it. 
In  going  over  the  record  of  fifteen  years  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  telling  of  principles  of 
action  rather  than  mere  figures  which 
may  be  helpful  to  others. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  early  days  of. 
our  home  making,  property  being  low  in 
price  for  its  quality,  we  bought  a  home 
for  $2,600,  paying  $400  down  and  secur- 
ing the  rest  by  mortgage  and  personal 
notes.  Such  was  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, however,  that  being  modernized  it 
is  well  located  and  ample  for  a  college 
professor  today.  The  lots  are  large  and 
we  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  land- 
scape gardening  to  beautify  them.  In- 
terest we  paid  at  6  per  cent,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  paying  the  principal  and 
keeping  up  the  place,  deferred  our  really 
owning  it  for  twelve  years.  During  this 
time  our  salary  had  increased  from  $1,400 
to  $1,700,  where  it  remained  for  most  ^f 
the  fifteen  years,  and  then  went  to  $2,500. 
During  this  time  our  family  had  in- 
creased from  two  to  four,  with  the  tem- 
porary expense  of  nurses  and  doctors 
and  the  regular  additional  expenses  of  a 
student  girl  helper  and  a  needy  friend. 

If  I  had  the  fifteen  years  to  live  over 
again  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  manage 
for  our  family  any  better  and  keep  our 
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spirits  free  from  petty  economies.  Our 
necessities  class  themselves  under  four 
heads,  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  and  in 
addition  the  things  of  the  spirit  or  for 
mental  uplift. 

My  advice  to  any  young  couple  on  a 
limited  but  definite  income  is  to  buy  a 
home  early  in  their  career  which  they 
think  will  be  ample  for  some  time,  and 
pay  for  it  gradually.  There  is  nothing 
so  steadying  financially  in  family  life  as 
the  necessity  each  month  of  paying  some- 
thing for  a  home.  Many  statisticians 
say  that  rent  should  be  15  or  20  per  cent, 
of  the  income.  It  may  sometimes  need 
to  be,  but  I  always  felt  that  to  be  too 
much,  at  least  for  us,  and  I  rented  a  room 
to  keep  our  rent  or  interest  down  to  10 
per  cent,  of  our  income.  When  we  really 
owned  the  house — in  fact,  before  we  did 
— I  no  longer  rented  the  room.  Living 
on  a  10  per  cent,  rent  basis,  our  heating 
and  lighting  bills  were  also  less.  If  a 
household  is  not  worried  over  too  large 
rent  or  fuel  or  light  bills,  much  else  in 
domestic  management  comes  easily.  I 
always  wished  the  sense  of  happiness 
which  comes  from  living  abundantly  on 
the  scale  chosen  or  necessary  no  matter 
how  simple.  And  by  these  plans  I  have 
been  able  to  attain  and  keep  a  joy  in 
living. 

In  the  matter  of  food  I  worked  hard 
to  acqurre  a  knowledge  of  food  values 
and  the  needs  of  the  human  organism  so 
that  I  might  feel  sure  that  my  family 
are  well  nourished  at  the  least  cost  pos- 
sible. 

I  did  not  divide  up  the  income  and  say 
we  will  spend  so  many  per  cent,  of  it 
each  week  for  food,  as  so  many  advocate 
doing.  I  felt  I  could  not  allow  myself 
that  much  latitude  when  a  home  and  so 
many  other  things  needed  to  be  provided 
on  a  limited  salary.  I  knew  I  must  feed 
the  family  abundantly  at  the  least  possi- 
ble cost. 

I  think  my  college  training  helped  me 
to  do  this  attractively  and  well  at  one- 
fourth  less  cost  than  my  most  intelh'gent 
neighbor  was  doing  it.      I  tried  to  take 
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into  consideration  the  age,  sex,  occupa- 
tion of  those  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  cost  of  food  in 
planning  for  my  table.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  buy  good  food  wherever  it  could 
be  purchased  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  I 
aimed  to  live  attractively  enough,  so  that 
an  occasional  guest  was  always  welcome. 

My  attitude  on  the  clothes  question 
was  somewhat  similar.  I  made  all  of  the 
children's  clothing  and  most  of  my  own. 
I  could  make  the  children  look  as  well  as 
a  fashion  plate,  a  talent  I  acquired  since 
I  left  college,  thanks  to  good  patterns, 
but  for  myself  I  needed  occasionally  the 
help  of  a  good  dressmaker.  My  hus- 
band's business  made  it  necessary  that 
we  should  be  presentable  at  all  times. 
By  proper  care  and  pressing  and  the 
making  by  myself  of  dress  accessories 
we  could  make  our  best  clothes  last  sev- 
eral years.  The  children's  clothes,  for 
the  most  part,  were  cut  by  good  patterns 
from  our  old  ones  if  possible.  And  here 
I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  good  patterns,  who  have  con- 
tributed almost  incalculably  to  the  self- 
respect  of  the  race  in  its  development  by 
making  artistic  and  presentable  clothes 
possible  to  the  poor. 

Of  course  I  used  foresight  in  buying 
and  made  use  of  special  sales  wherever 
possible,  always  bearing  in  mind  Frank- 
lin's motto :  "Do  not  buy  anything  you 
do  not  want  just  because  it  is  cheap." 
My  principle  in  clothes  lias  been  much 
the  same  as  my  principles  in  food,  which 
is  to  avoid  needless  expense,  but  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  the  family 
comfortable,  neat  and  attractive. 

The  next  division  of  the  income  is  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit  or  for  mental  up- 
lift and  progress.  In  this  field  probably 
some  will  think  I  was  too  extravagant.  I 
took  the  ground  that  as  young  people  on 
a  limited  income  if  we  saved  for  a  home 
and  saved  for  some  insurance,  and  lived 
economically  for  food  and  clothing,  be- 
cause we  lived  intelligently,  we  were  en- 
titled to  the  rest  of  our  income,  whatever 
it  might  be,  to  use  in  developing  the  life 
of  the  spirit  by  keeping  us  in  touch  with 
our  environment,  so  that  if  added  posi- 
tion ever  did  come  to  11s  we  would  not  be 
back  numbers.  We  joined  a  magazine 
club  and   a  book   club,   went  riding  into 


the  country  occasionally  to  ''invite  our 
souls,"  were  active  spiritually,  socially 
and  financially  in  a  church  and  in  the 
wider  life  of  the  community  as  far  as 
time  and  strength  would  permit.  We  did 
not  attend  the  theater  much.  The  ex- 
pense was  too  great  in  proportion  to  the 
gain,  but  all  first-class  concerts  found  us 
in  the  audience.  At  home  we  made  our 
own  music  on  violin,  guitar  and  flute. 
We  never  had  the  luxury  of  a  piano, 
even  on  the  instalment  plan,  for  we  de- 
termined to  go  in  debt  for  nothing  except 
our  home. 

We  belonged  from  the  first  to  the  best 
intellectual  and  social  organizations  of 
the  town,  and  we  have  always  tried  to  let 
originality  and  thoughtfulness  compen- 
sate for  lack  of  lavish  expenditure  and  to 
make  our  home  a  happy  social  center  of 
usefulness  and  pleasure. 

Occasionally  by  means  of  careful  sav- 
ing my  husband  was  able  to  attend  one 
of  his  scientific  meetings  out  of  town,  or 
we  were  able  to  take  a  vacation  trip.  If 
he  happened  to  earn  a  little  extra  by 
writing,  I  always  insisted  on  his  saving 
it  to  "develop  the  business,"  that  is  to 
buy  books,  attend  meetings,  or  do  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  his  business  which 
otherwise  he  could  not  afford.  I  took 
the  ground  that  our  ordinary  living  ex- 
penses must  come  from  our  salary. 

In  order  that  our  children  should  be 
trained  in  the  value  of  money  we  gave 
an  allowance  each  week.  Beginning  at 
the  time  he  was  two  years  old  each  child 
received  each  week  as  many  pennies  as 
he  was  years  old.  This  plan  has  worked 
well  with  us  in  giving  the  children  a 
sense  of  independence  and  in  teaching 
them  the  habits  of  wise  saving  or  judi- 
cious spending  of  money. 

In  order  to  accomplish  during  the 
years  these  necessities  and  luxuries  for 
our  home  we  adopted  certain  fixt  prin- 
ciples, first  of  which  was  "Pay  cash." 
There  is  nothing  so  alluring  and  illusive 
for  a  young  couple  as  credit.  If  they 
pay  cash  they  know  just  what  they  have 
to  count  upon  each  daw  Then  we  kept 
strict  cash  accounts ;  my  husband  kept 
his  own,  and  T  kept  a  separate  one  for 
myself,  for  household  expenses,  for 
housc  furnishings,  and  for  each  child,  so 
that  I  could    tell    earli  week    and    month 
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to  month  and  year  to  year  just  where  the  gains  and  losses  from  year  to  year.      In 

money  had  gone  or  where  it  could  be  di-  order   to   be   an   efficient  woman   in   the 

verted  if  necessary.     These  in  later  years  home  I  must  do  similarly.     Yet  the  bal- 

I  have  found  valuable,  as  well  as  inter-  ancing   and   comparing  of   material   ac- 

esting,    by    way     of     comparison,    since  counts  in  the  home  is  not  the  only  requis- 

prices  have  soared  so  high  that  even  with  ite  of  the  good  home  maker.     She  needs 

an  increased  income  I  find  it  more  diffi-  more  to  ask  herself  what  are  the  perma- 

cult  to  make  the  ends  meet  than  in  the  nent  results  of  the  family  efforts,  how 

early  days,  but  I  do  it,  nevertheless,  fol-  effectively   all   this   expenditure  of  time 

lowing  the  same  principles  of  the  early  and  money  and  effort  is  aiding  in  devel- 

days.  oping  the  characters  for  which  the  real 

These,  then,  are  the  fundamental  prin-  home  exists, 

ciples  for  the  successful  management  of  As   I  take  account  of  values  for  the 

any  home :    Start  with    a    rent  entirely  past  eighteen  years  the  profits  seem  far 

within  one's  means,  pay  cash,  make  an  to  exceed  the  losses.     On  the  loss  side  I 

intelligent    study    of    the    profession    of  find   only  what  my   friends  were  polite 

home  making,  and  maintain  a   scale  of  enough  in  my  youth  to  call  "a  brilliant 

living  within  the  income,  and  remember  career."    But  I  know  that  it  would  prob- 

to  keep  the  spirit    alert    and    happy  by  ably  have  ended  only  in  disappointment, 

congenial  recreation  and  associations.  On  the  profit  side  I  find  a  normal  life,  a 

In  general  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  happy  home,  a  devoted  and  appreciative 

much  with  little,  as  many  acquaintances  husband,  children  who  because  of  their 

tell  me,  it  is  because  I  have  tried  to  use  sterling  worth  and  ability  we  are  proud 

what  intelligence  I  possess  in  following  to  call  our  own,  and  an  opportunity  for 

these  principles  and  along  this  pathway  usefulness  limited  only  by  our   willing- 

we  are  finding    a    happy  and    abundant  ness,  our  finances  and  our  ability.     As 

life.  long  as  home  life  can  bring  these  returns 

Every  competent  business  man   takes  alarmists  need  not  fear  its  disintegration, 

frequent  account  of  stock,  comparing  his  IowA  City,  ia. 


The  Envoys  to  the  Imperial   Funeral 

BY  COUNT  OKUMA 

THE  fact  that  all  the  leading  nations  lighted  that  the  envoy  from  America  was 

of    the    world    dispatched    special  no  less  a  person  than  the  Secretary  of 

envoys  to  the  funeral  of  our  late  State,  who  is  next  in  official  rank  to  the 

sovereign,  Meiji  Tenno,  is  an  honor  Ja-  President  himself.     And  similarly  all  the 

pan  deeply  appreciates,  and  indicates  a  other    countries,    France,    Italy,   Spain, 

consideration    for    us    that    will    greatly  Holland,    Denmark,    Portugal,   Belgium 

strengthen    our    international    relations,  and    even    the    South    American    states, 

Having  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  were  worthily  represented  at  our  great 

imperial     funeral     myself,     and     seeing  and  solemn  ceremony,  when  we  laid  to 

something    of   the    foreign   princes    and  rest  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  our  long 

other  envoys  of    their  respective  coun-  imperial  line. 

tries,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few         The  presence  of  these  great  represen- 

remarks  in  reference  to  them.  tatives  of  the  mighty  world  Powers  made 

Japan  was  especially  pleased  that  both  a  profound  impression  upon  me,  and  in- 

England  and  Germany  sent  to  us  such  deed  upon  all  Japan.  It  was  an  outward 

high  personages  as  princes  of  the  blood,  manifestation  of  how  vast  has  been  our 

which  shows  how  very  intimate  are  the  transformation  and  how  marvelous  our 

relations  now  prevailing  between  Japan  progress  during  the  Meiji  era.      At  the 

and  these  nations,    Nor  were  we  less  de-  time  of  the  Restoration  no  one  could  have 
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imagined  that  in  the  brief  space  of  forty- 
five  years  the  outside  world  would  have 
itself  so  changed  toward  us,  so  as  thus  to 
concede  us  such  consideration  and  re- 
spect. The  sudden  rise  of  this  island 
empire  in  the  Orient  sea  to  such  a  hight 
of  fame,  attracting  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  world,  is  something  so 
extraordinary  in  the  annals  of  history  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  foremost 
minds.  The  honors  so  bountifully  be- 
stowed upon  us  at  this  period  of  our  na- 
tional mourning  represent  something  to 
be  long  remembered,  and  may  be  taken 
as  an  earnest  of  the  still  greater  future 
that  lies  before  Japan.  When  I  look 
back,  as  I  can  easily  do,  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  were  disregarded  when  the  late 
Emperor  ascended  the  throne,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  notice  we  receive  today, 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  happy 
change.  In  so  short  a  period  have  we 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  that  isolated 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  at- 
tained a  position  of  wonder  and  respect, 
which  encourages  us  to  further  achieve- 
ments. This  was  the  sentiment  that  most 
deeply  took  hold  upon  me  as  I  partici- 
pated in  the  sacred  obsequies  of  our  be- 
loved Meiji  Tenno. 

Of  course,  the  occasion  itself  was  suf- 
ficiently imposing  to  leave  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  the  mind.  But  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  numbers  of  high  personages 
uniting  with  our  young  Emperor  and  his 
people  in  honoring  the  imperial  dead,  I 
was  thrilled  with  a  feeling  never  to  be 
forgotten.  There,  in  the  beautiful  pa- 
vilion erected  for  the  funeral,  a  structure 
matchless  in  its  appropriate  unadorned- 
ness  and  truly  typical  of  our  simple 
Shinto  faith,  were  gathered  the  accred- 
ited representatives  and  ambassadors  of 
all  lands,  together  with  our  own  Emper- 
or, the  Empress,  the  Empress  Dowager, 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nobles  and 
all  the  great  ones  of  the  Empire;  and,  as 
I  beheld  the  spectacle  of  their  reverent 
devotion,  and  felt  myself  a  part  of  it,  I 
realized  as  never  before  how  truly  inter- 
national my  country  had  become. 

Such  a  profoundly  inimitable  moment 
naturally  fills  one  with  humility,  and  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  we  are  worthy 
of  the  unusual  consideration  now  accord- 
ed us  by  the  world.     Of  course,  we  have 


some  brilliant  achievements  to  our  credit. 
The  two  great  wars  successfully  waged 
against  China  and  Russia,  gigantic  ad- 
veisaries  indeed,  were  in  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Western  world.  But  to  me  these  exploits 
have  never  seemed  matters  for  boasting 
until  now,  when  I  behold  that  by  them 
my  country  has  been  lifted  high  in  the 
world's  estimation.  The  foreign  envoys 
at  the  imperial  funeral  helped  to  impress 
this  fact  upon  my  mind  as  never  before. 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  that  Japan  is  no 
longer  the  Japan  of  yore ;  she  is  no  more 
the  Japan  of  Japan,  but  the  Japan  of  the 
world.  Henceforth  her  politics,  her  dip- 
lomacy, her  economics,  her  education, 
her  civilization  can  never  be  peculiar  to 
herself :  they  must  be  of  the  world  as 
well.  From  this  time  onward  we  have  to 
remember  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  man- 
kind as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Japan  is 
now  expected  to  add  something  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  nobler  forces  affecting 
the  world.  And  so,  as  I  beheld  the  bril- 
liant array  of  foreign  representatives  at 
the  imperial  funeral,  I  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  greatness  of  our  international 
responsibility. 

There,  in  the  quietness  of  that  solemn 
midnight  hour,  the  sacred  ceremony  went 
on.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  religious 
devotions  of  that  vast  multitude,  bowed 
before  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great 
Emperor.  That  long  and  voiceless  peti- 
tion was  indeed  a  prayer  of  the  heart. 
And  then  across  the  fragile  silence  came 
the  sad  but  soothing  strains  of  the  an- 
cient Shinto  dirges,  striking  a  chord  of 
sympathy  and  heavenly  exaltation  in 
every  one  present.  For  a  moment  that 
whole  multitude,  foreigners  and  Japanese 
alike,  were  of  one  mind  and  one  heart. 
Nay,  at  that  moment  the  vaster  millions 
of  the  Empire — yes,  and  of  the  entire 
world — were  united  in  affectionate  sym- 
pathy and  respect  for  Japan  and  her  de- 
parted ruler.  What  a  revelation  of 
beauty  and  power !  But  whence  was  it  ? 
We  can  never  forget  that  it  was  the  heart 
of  the  great  Emperor  Meiji,  that  made 
this  glorious  unity  and  friendship  possi- 
ble. Before  him  and  his  time  it  was  not. 
It  was  for  his  sake  alone  that  all  these 
envoys  had  come  from  all  four  corners 
of  the  earth  to  represent  the  millions  of 
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their  respective  countries,  and  unite  them 
with  the  millions  of  Japan..  The  magic 
personality  of  the  i;reat  sovereign  attract- 
ed to  himself  and  to  japan  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world;  and  the 
world  sent  its  greatest  men  to  pay  a  uni- 
versal tribute  of  respect  and  devotion. 
When  I  say  devotion  I  mean  no  less,  for 
when  the  representatives  of  Japan  bent 
low  in  solemn  adoration,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  world  Powers  did  likewise. 
What  a  character  was  his  to  have  thus 
drawn  the  heart  of  the  whole  world  to 
him  and  to  his  country !  Who  that  calls 
himself  a  Japanese  will  ever  forget  or 
cease  to  heed  the  brilliant  virtues  that 
thus  deserved  the  honor  and  respect  of 
mankind ! 

Nor  was  I  less  profoundly  imprest  by 
the  singular  reverence  displayed  by  the 
foreign  representatives  toward  the  im- 
perial remains.  Even  the  Japanese  could 
not  have  shown  more.  The  funeral  cere- 
mony, as  the  world  knows,  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  old  way  after  the  purest  rites 
of  Shinto.  At  a  certain  moment  these 
involved  profound  obeisance  before  the 
imperial  catafalque.  In  this  sacred  act 
of  heartfelt  reverence  the  Emperor  and 
all  the  princes  and  other  Japanese  par- 
ticipated with  becoming  decorum.  But 
the  foreign  envoys  paid  our  dear  depart- 


ed Emperor  exactly  the  same  tribute  of 
devotion.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  these  envoys  and  great  men 
were  Christians  and  unaccustomed  to 
bend  the  knee  before  anything  less  than 
Heaven,  and  that  they  had  been  brought 
up  not  to  worship  the  dead,  the  honor 
conceded  our  Meiji  Tenno  must  appear 
all  the  greater,  and  something  to  be  by 
us  accordingly  appreciated.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  no- 
bleminded  men  felt  in  any  degree  guilty 
of  idolatry.  Their  religious  attitude  on 
that  solemn  occasion  was  just  the  same 
as  that  of  our  Emperor  and  of  those  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  there  assembled; 
and  for  this  Japan  will  ever  be  grateful 
to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Ah,  what  a 
lesson  there  is  in  this  for  us  all !  These 
foreign  envoys,  representing  divers 
creeds  and  countries,  for  the  moment 
forgot  their  differences,  and  felt,  as  we 
all  did,  that  on  the  greatest  occasion 
there  is  but  one  religion.  What  that  re- 
ligion is  must  be  left  for  each  to  decide 
and  define.  But  we  Japanese  believe  it 
to  be  the  religion  of  Supreme  Personal- 
ity :  in  other  words,  Shinto.  This  shall 
ever  remain  the  religion  of  Japan ;  for 
she  has  never*  before  been  so  perfectly  in- 
carnated as  in  the  late  ruler,  Meiji 
Tenno. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


In  the  Berkshire  Hills 


BY  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

Plow  can  the  village  dead  remain  so  still — 
Surely  they  tingle  with  the  winy  air, 
When  the  skies  riot,  and  the  sunsets  flare 

And  all  the  world  becomes  a  flaming  hill. 

Surely  the  driest  dust  must  turn  and  thrill 

When  these  wild  breezes  sweep  out  all  despair — 
And  lakes  are  bluest,  pools  are  starriest  where 

The  streaming  heavens  overflow  and  spill.     .     .     . 

Oh.  were  it  I  that  lay  like  any  clod, 

Tho  buried  under  rock  and  gnarled  tree, 

I  would  arise,  and  thru  the  clinging  sod 

Go  struggling  upward,  passionate  and  proud — 

Laugh,  with  the  winds  and  mountains  watching  me, 

And  dance  in  triumph  on  my  crumbling  shroud ! 

New  York  City. 


The  New  York   School  Investigation 

BY  ERNEST  CARROLL  MOORE 

[Since  it  became  known  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York  had 
determined  to  have  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  school  system  of  the  city  by  outside  edu- 
cational experts  headed  by  Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  have  been 
awaited  with  eagerness  by  teachers  and  school  authorities  all  over  the  country.  It  was  there- 
fore a  cause  of  surprise  and  disappointment  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Board  of  Estimate 
refuses  to  accept  that  part  of  the  report,  prepared  by  Professor  Moore,  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  control  of  its  funds. 
Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  gives  the  following  as  the  reasons   why  that  board  rejected  the  report: 

"The  report  contains  allegations  and  general  conclusions  unsupported  by  any  facts  cited 
or  evidence  submitted,  many  of  which  to  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
as    established   by    public    records    are    absurd   and   false. 

"Certain  of  these  estatements,  if  true,  reflect  seriously  upon  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions  by   the   members   of   the    Board    of   Education  and  other  responsible  officials. 

"The  committee  addressed  two  requests  to  Professor  Moore  for  such  facts  and  evidence 
as  he  might  have  in  support  of  the  above  allegations  and  conclusions,  and  requested  a  state- 
ment of  the  sources  from  which  such  facts  and  evidence,  if  any  there  were,   had  been   drawn. 

"Professor  Moore  evasively  declined  to  submit  to  the  committee  either  his  facts  or  the 
sources  from  which  those  facts  were  derived,  or  a  statement  of  the  offices  in  which  his  in- 
vestigation had  been  conducted." 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  we  have  asked  Professor  Moore  to  present,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  his  side  of  the  case.  The  author  received  his  A.M.  from  Columbia  in 
1896  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1898.  He  has  worked  in  the  University 
Settlement,  New  York,  and  Hull  House,  Chicago,  and  in  other  philanthropic  organizations. 
He  was  called  two  years  ago  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  to  the 
chair  of  education  at  Yale. — Editor.] 

EDUCATION  and  the  welfare  of  the  portionment  should  have  taken  just  this 
public  schools  are  my  life  interest,  method  of  getting  into  touch  with  me  re- 
My  never-ending  obligation  to  garding  its  work.  In  common  with  most 
them  began  thirty-five  years  ago  on  a  school  men,  I  had  known  that  a  rather 
wooden  bench  in  a  district  schoolhouse.  bitter  feud  had  existed  between  Mr. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  given  me  to  Allen  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  superin- 
teach  thousands  of  teachers  at  Yale,  Har-  tendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City,  for 
vard  and  California,  and  with  their  aid  some  years,  which  had  led  to  much  criti- 
to  consider  the  high  import  of  the  cism  of  the  schools,  not  all  of  which  was 
teacher's  calling  and  the  no  uncertain  self-evidently  just.  I  also  had  reason  to 
duty  which  those  who  profess  it  have  believe  that  other  men  had  already  been 
to  defend  the  national  fortress  —  the  approached  on  this  subject  and  for  some 
American  public  schools.  And  I  have  reason  or  other  negotiations  with  them 
also  had  charge  for  a  period  of  years  had  not  been  completed.  I  have  since 
of  a  great  city  school  system  and  found  out  from  them  that  this  was  true, 
there  fought  off  the  sinister  influences  Mr.  Allen  and  I  have  discussed  the  mat- 
which  were  striving  to  make  private  ter  somewhat  at  length,  and  as  I  was  to 
property  of  public  education.  be  in  New  York  on  Monday  afternoon, 
On  Saturday,  February  25,  191 1,  my  February  27,  on  my  way  back  to  New 
diary  tells  me  that  Mr.  William  H.  Allen  Haven,  Mr.  Allen  asked  permission  to 
came  to  me  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  told  arrange  a  dinner  that  evening  and  to  have 
me  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  had  ap-  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  the  chairman 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  of  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  and  that  Board  of  Estimate  there.  Coming  up  on 
I  had  been  picked  as  the  man  who  should  the  train  I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  well- 
conduct  the  investigation.  I  had  never  known  school  expert  of  New  York  City 
met  Mr.  Allen  before.  I  was  interested  but  not  officially  connected  with  its 
in  what  he  had  to  say,  but  not  a  little  sur-  schools,  who  told  me  somewhat  of 
prised  that  the  Committee  on  School  In-  the  proposed  changes  in  the  New 
quiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap-  York    City    charter    in    regard    to    the 
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schools.        My     diary     entry     for     that 
day  says : 

"The  Mayor  wants  to  make  the  schools  a 
part  of  the  city  government  and  to  have  a 
small  paid  board  in  control,  to  all  of  which  I 
am  most  bitterly  opposed." 

The  dinner  took  place  at  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel.  Mr.  Allen  brought 
Mr.  Bruere  with  him.  Mr.  Mitchel 
was  late  in  coming  and  had  to 
leave  very  shortly  to  go  to  a  banquet 
elsewhere.  I  think  he  stayed  about  thirty 
minutes  in  all.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation I  was  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  to  make  a  thoro  investigation  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York.  I  replied 
from  three  to  thirty  years.  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  undertake  it.  I  replied  that 
it  was  far  too  large  a  task  for  one  man, 
but  if  they  would  put  the  work  in  charge 
of  a  committee,  say,  of  three  men,  I 
would  consider  the  matter.  I  was  asked 
to  suggest  names  of  men  who  might  be 
added,  and  because  of  his  very  great 
knowledge  of  classroom  instruction,  I 
proposed  Professor  Frank  McMurry  of 
the  Teachers  College.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Mitchel  was  compelled  to  leave,  and 
turning  to  the  others  he  said,  "I  am  satis- 
fied ;  go  ahead  with  the  arrangements." 
We  broke  up  with  the  understanding  that 
Professor  McMurry  was  to  be  seen  and 
we  were  to  have  another  meeting  some- 
time that  week. 

One  who  undertakes  a  task  of  this  sort 
is  naturally  anxious  to  learn  as  much 
about  it  beforehand  as  possible.  I  had 
learned  one  thing  very  clearly  at  this 
meeting — that  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  responsi- 
ble director  of  this  investigation,  was  not 
eager  for  it  and  that  Mr.  Allen  was  ex- 
ceedingly eager  for  it.  Professor  Mc- 
Murry was  seen  and  another  conference 
was  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Belmont  on  Saturday,  March  4,  at  four 
o'clock.  To  this  conference  Professor 
McMurry,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Bruere 
came.  My  diary  says:  "Professor  Mc- 
Murry thinks  this  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity to  serve  education  which  has  ap- 
peared." The  statement  of  the  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  political  aspects  of  the 
proposed  investigation  is  true.  I  asked 
particularly  what  their  political  interest 
was.  One  who  has  been  trained  in  public 
school  administration  learns  in  time  to 
look  for  possible  sinister  influences  be- 


fore they  appear.     I   raised  four  points 
at  that  conference.      ( 1 )    Has  the  com- 
mittee definite  and  certain  legal  authority 
to  make  this  investigation?     (2)  Will  it 
define  its  understanding  with  its  experts 
as  to  what  they  are  to  do,   in  writing? 
(3)  How  will  the  work  of  its  experts  be 
tested  and  approved?  and  (4)  Since  Mr. 
Creelman    had    just    resigned    from    the 
Board  of  Education  and  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  had  proposed  a  new  plan  of 
school  administration,  which  the  Mayor 
in    accepting    his    resignation    had    ap- 
proved, I  asked  whether  the  investigation 
was  in  any  way  intended  to  support  a 
preconceived  scheme  of  school  adminis- 
tration.    The   answer   to  my  first  point 
was  not  definite  and  not  satisfactory,  for, 
as  I  have  since  found  out,  no  sufficient 
legal    authority    for  •  such    a   proceeding 
seems  to  exist.    The  answer  to  my  second 
was  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  gentlemen  and  that  it  was  neither 
necessary  nor  usual  for  them  to  put  their 
agreements  in  writing.     This  is  still  the 
crux  of  our  contention  with  the  commit- 
tee.   It  will  not  state  what  the  investiga- 
tion was  to  include,  but  insists  upon  try- 
ing that  which  was  done  by  that  which 
was  not  done  nor  directed  to  be  done  nor 
undertaken.    After  working  over  its  ques- 
tions carefully,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has 
not  yet  taken  pains  to  inform  itself  what 
the   real  subject  of  my  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation was.     A  public  officer  is  so 
much  happier  if  he  issues  only  general 
and  indefinite  instructions.     If  their  out- 
come is  unpropitious  he  is  then  able  to 
hop  from  one  point  of  his  plastic  base  to 
another    and    so    escape    responsibility. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  being  repeat- 
edly instructed  after  the  fact  in  the  same 
way  that  the  committee's  experts  were. 
To  the  third  question  two  answers  were 
made ;  one  by  Mr.  Allen  that  the  com- 
mittee would  test  the  work  of  its  experts 
by    cross-examining    them     and    would 
itself  determine  the  sufficiency  of  their 
judgments  by  passing  upon  the  evidence 
for  their  conclusions.    As  this  was  plain- 
ly intended  to  make  the  committee  itself 
the  expert  and  responsible  for  interpret- 
ing the  facts  without  studying  them  ex- 
haustively or  having  been  trained  by  long 
periods    of    work    in    connection    with 
schools   to   understand   their   bearing  or 
significance,  this  wras  pointed  out  to  be 
a  misconception  of  the  real   function  of 
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an  expert  and  a  wholly  unworkable  re- 
lation for  him  to  enter  into.  An  example 
of  the  incompetence  of  this  method, 
which  is  the  one  the  committee  has  used. 
is  seen  in  the  committee's  statement  that 
my  report  contained  the  generality  un- 
supported by  facts,  that  the  city  school 
system  has  a  fence  about  it.  Yet 
definite  reference  was  made  in  the  report 
to  the  recent  law  forbidding  the  merging 
of  new  lists  of  names  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment until  old  ones  are  exhausted  or 
three  years  have  elapsed,  and  every 
school  man  knows  that  this  erects  a  wall 
about  the  school  system.  The  competi- 
tion is  no  longer  to  the  best  now ;  all 
who  pass  must  take  their  turn.  Again, 
the  committee  has  asked  for  tabulations 
of  facts  where  tabulations  were  not  onlv 
impossible  for  lack  of  time  but  out  of  the 
question  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  the  facts  to  a  common  de- 
nominator. Familiarity  with  the  facts 
enables  one  to  judge  them  according  to 
their  kinds,  whereas  to  lump  them  all 
together  in  an  enumeration  would  do 
violence  to  them.  This  principle  as  it  ap- 
plies to  school  work  is  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  sections  of  my  report. 

But  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen 
has  been  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by 
the  committee.  Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Allen 
who  applied  it  for  the  committee.  For 
I  am  prepared  to  bring  court  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  mass  of  pseudo  ques- 
tions, most  of  wrhich  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  my  instructions  and  which 
is  characterized  by  a  degree  of  incoher- 
ence and  confusion  of  thought  approxi- 
mating irrationality,  was  prepared  for  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  very  man 
who  has  sought  to  direct  the  inquiry 
from  the  first,  and  when  fought  off  from 
that,  according  to  repeated  assertions 
from  various  sources,  has  both  publicly 
and  privately  endeavored  to  discredit  the 
report  which  Professor  Han  us  is  making 
in  advance  of  publication. 

I  say  this  advisedly,  for  T  have  gone 
over  this  mass  of  pseudo  questions  "upon 
the  report"  critically  and  also  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  other  men.  and  have  found 
but  one  mistake  in  the  report  pointed  on! 
in  the  whole  installment  of  223  questions 
Tt  is  because  of  their  character  that  T  re- 
fused to  answer  them. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  conference. 
When  Mr.  Allen  had  announced  his  posi- 


tion in  the  matter  and  exception  had 
been  taken  to  it.  Mr.  Bruere  declared 
that  the  school  expert  would  be  treated 
just  like  any  other  expert,  say,  an  engi- 
neer who  submitted  plans  for  the  aque- 
duct or  a  city  building  or  a  report  upon 
them.  His  work  would  of  necessity  be 
checked  up  by  another  engineer  and 
could  not  be  by  any  one  not  at  home  in 
engineering,  or  a  physician,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  whose  work  can  be  determined 
only  by  a  physician.  This  statement  was 
reassuring,  and  this  is  the  position  for 
which  Professor  Hanus  has  stood.  It 
is  a  reasonable  position,  for  only  one 
familiar  with  school  necessities  and 
school  procedure  can  be  trusted  to  tell 
a  school  fact,  i.  e.  a  fact  in  its  specific 
bearing  upon  the  schools,  when  he  sees 
it.  We  have  reported  that  the  method  of 
school  administration  which  the  Board  of 
Education  must  now  observe  is  that  of 
"the  paralyzed  arm,"  and  we  have  proven 
it,  but  those  who  made  the  method 
naturally  do  not  appreciate  the  proof. 
The  school  authorities  do.  Section  1060 
of  the  charter,  a  special  provision  which 
according  to  the  rules  of  interpretation 
is  not  set  aside  by  general  provisions  of 
the  charter  but  is  a  specific  exception  to 
them,  says : 

''The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to 
administer  and  shall  administer  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  city  of  New  York." 

We  have  reported  that  the  coun- 
ter conception  which  the  fiscal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  seem  to  hold  is  that 
the  school  department  is  in  all  respects  a 
subordinate  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  statement  is  not  proven, 
says  the  committee.  That  contention 
turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  ad- 
minister when  applied  to  school  affairs. 
If  the  city  authorities  first  cut  down  the 
estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
then  segregate  their  appropriations  into 
a  great  number  of  funds  which  they  ear- 
mark for  definite  purposes  and  then  re- 
quire the  Board  of  Education  to  go  to 
them  for  permission  to  transfer  money 
from  one  fund  to  another  whenever 
necessary,  and  if  the  Board  of  Education 
docs  not  always  gel  tin's  permission  and 
is  required  to  have  its  building  plans  ap- 
proved and  its  transfers  of  clerks  ap- 
proved, and  tho  it  has  the  power  under 
the  law  to  make  its  own  by-laws,  is  re- 
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quired  to  keep  a  system  of  accounts  uni- 
form with  those  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  city,  and  must  submit  to 
have  the  work  of  its  teachers,  who  have 
no  contract  with  the  city,  and  the  work 
of  its  janitors,  and  the  work  of  its  su- 
perintendents officially  examined  and  re- 
ported upon  at  will  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  where  does  its  right  to  ad- 
minister the  schools  of  the  city  come  in? 
Every  school  man  knows  that  this  sort 
of  thing  is  school  administration  in  its 
most  essential  form,  tho  others  may  not. 
When  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment tells  the  Board  of  Education 
when,  what  and  how  it  may  do,  it  re- 
duces its  power  to  administer  the  schools 
to  a  shadow. 

I  left  that  conference  with  serious 
questions  as  to  the  authority  of  these  un- 
official gentlemen  to  speak  for  and  to 
bind  the  city  officials  who  made  up  the 
committee.  The  conviction  grew  upon 
me  that  this  great  matter  was  being  mis- 
managed and  jumbled  in  a  most  distress- 
ing way,  for  the  committee  nominally  in 
charge  of  it  was  not  acting  as  tho  it  was 
in  charge  of  it,  and  the  men  who  were 
in  charge  of  it,  it  seemed  to  me,  should 
not  have  been,  and  were  not  legally 
responsible  for  it.  In  other  words,  that 
while  one  man  held  an  office  of  the 
greatest  responsibility  another  man  was 
filling  it.  I  was  greatly  relieved,  there- 
fore, to  hear  nothing  more  about  another 
conference,  and  finally  about  two  weeks 
afterwards  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Mitchel  telling  me  that  what  I  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  call  to  a  most 
difficult  professional  duty  which  I  could 
not  without  cowardice  escape,  had  passed 
me  by ;  for  the  committee  had  decided 
that  one  man  must  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  I  had  been  unwilling  to 
take  it  without  having  others  joined  with 
me  in  it. 

Professor  Hanus  was  finally  appointed 
as  educational  expert  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation. His  experience  in  that  posi- 
tion he  will  himself  narrate  when  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  Suffice  it  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there 
is  no  other  man  in  the  United  States  in 
educational  work  who  could  have  tri- 
umphed finally  over  so  many  obstacles 
which  were  put  in  his  way  as  he  has 
done.  The  school  report  has  been  made 
in  suite  of  them  and  it  is  a  work  the  like 


of  which  has  never  before  been  accom- 
plished anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
altogether  the  most  thoro  survey  of  the 
activities  of  a  working  school  system 
which  has  yet  been  made.  Its  immediate 
practical  value  to  New  York  City  cannot 
be  overestimated,  while  its  usefulness  to 
the  whole  world,  both  now  and  to  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  beyond  calculation. 

After  defining  the  plan  of  his  inquiry 
and  successfully  fighting  off  certain  influ- 
ences which  sought  to  wrest  the  control 
and  direction  of  it  from  his  hands,  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  sent  up  a  cry  for  help  to 
which  I  had  to  respond.  The  detail  to 
which  he  assigned  me  was  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  text  of  his 
request  read: 

"The  work  which  I  should  like  to  assign  to 
you  is  an  investigation  into  the  organization, 
methods  and  records  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  so  much  of  this  work  as  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do.  What  I  am  particularly  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  is  whether  the  conception  of 
its  functions  which  the  Board  of  Education  has 
is  clearly  defined ;  whether  that  conception  is 
justified  and  whether  the  organization  and 
methods  of  the  board  tend  toward  efficiency. 
Naturally  whatever  recommendations  as  to  the 
function,  organization  and  methods  we  might 
make  should  be  based  on  some  such  inquiry  as 
I  have  indicated." 

At  last  I  had  definite  written  instruc- 
tions, and  I  have  carried  them  out  to  the 
letter.  As  Professor  Hanus  was  the 
educational  expert  in  charge  of  the  in- 
quiry, I  not  only  got  my  instructions 
from  him,  but  consulted  with  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  the  end  submitted 
my  report  to  him,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
amined it  and  I  had  replied  to  a  series  of 
questions  which  he  asked  concerning  par- 
ticular passages  in  it,  he  accepted  it.  We 
also  worked  over  the  first  galley  proof 
together.  The  second  galley  and  the 
page  proof  are  yet  to  be  gone  over,  and 
errors  which  further  proofreading  should 
correct  certainly  exist  in  the  copy.  Since 
he  has  examined,  approved  and  accepted 
the  report  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  his  is  the  only  examination  of  it 
which  is  authoritative,  I  feel  no  obliga- 
tion to  any  one  else  in  the  matter  and  I 
am  the  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
this  position  when  I  remember  that  it  is 
a  well  established  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  one  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  time  be  the  defendant,  the  judge 
and  the  jury  in  a  case  at  law.  This  is 
the  unhappy  position  in  which  the  Board 
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of  Estimate's  committee  finds  itself  in 
condemning  my  report.  For  one  who  is 
commissioned  to  report  upon  schools  and 
their  work  is  in  every  case  called  upon  to 
examine  into  the  relation  of  those  who 
employ  him  to  the  schools.  If  he  finds 
them  scrupulously  correct  and  careful  in 
all  these  relations,  well  and  good.  He 
commends  them  for  this  and  his  report  is 
accepted  and  printed.  But  if  he  finds 
them  remiss  in  their  duty  and  failing-  to 
meet  either  the  requirements  of  the  law 
or  the  plain  necessities  of  the  schools, 
even  tho  thev  are  his  employers  and  will 
bury  him  under  reproach  and  condemna- 
tion, yet  his  obligation  to  the  truth  is 
greater  than  his  obligation  to  any  man, 
and  the  truth  as  he  finds  it  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  must  be  his  guide. 

I  spent  more  than  forty  days  in  New 
York  City,  most  of  that  time  in  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Every 
facility  was  accorded  me  there.  Copies 
of  the  printed  minutes  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education  were  loaned  to  me. 
I  took  them  home  and  worked  at  the  sub- 
ject night  and  day.  I  read  and  analyzed 
some  4,000  pages  of  the  finely  printed 
minutes  of  the  board  and  its  committees. 
Every  explanation  that  I  asked  for  was 
made,  and  all  the  documents  and  letters 
which  I  requested  were  brought  to  me. 
Methods  of  research  differ  according  to 
the  subject  under  investigation.  My  in- 
structions were  to  investigate  the  meth- 
ods, organization  and  records  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  order  to  determine 
whether  its  conception  of  its  function 
was  clearly  defined,  whether  that  con- 
ception is  justified,  and  whether  the  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  board 
tend  toward  efficiency ;  in  short,  to  dis- 
cover and  outline  the  present  plan  of 
school  administration.  I  was  not  direct- 
ed to  make  an  audit  of  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  board  nor  to  discover  and 
write  the  natural  history  of  its  actions  or 
those  of  its  committees  thru  a  period  of 
months,  or  how  successful  its  various  en- 
terprises are  in  their  detailed  workings, 
nor  how  the  Board  of  Estimate  conducts 
the  details  of  its  business,  but  simply  how 
the  results  of  its  action  affect  the  schools. 
Instead,  I  was  instructed  to  examine  the 
sufficiency  of  the  plan  by  which  the 
public  educational  interests  of  New  York 
City  are  administered  and  are  carried 
forward. 


This  was  a  vast  undertaking,  and  the 
time  was  all  too  short  for  it.  It  was  an 
important  undertaking,  for  it  required  an 
exact  determination  of  the  machinery 
bv  which  a  building  fund  of  $12,000,000 
and  an  annual  maintenance  fund  of  about 
$34,000,000  are  expended  in  providing 
schools  in  which  nearly  700,000  children 
are  being  prepared  for  the  struggle  of 
adult  life. 

The  conception  which  every  Board  of 
Education  must  have  of  its  functions  is 
determined  for  it  by  the  law  which 
creates  it  and  which  regulates  its  actions. 
The  law  which  controls  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  is  the  Edu- 
cation Law  of  New  York  as  formulated 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  general  and 
special  laws  of  the  State,  and  interpreted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  courts  of  the 
State.  To  determine  if  possible  what  the 
law  is  became,  therefore,  our  first  duty. 
In  this  we  had  the  painstaking  assistance 
of  the  chief  school  law  officer  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbert,  head  of  the 
Law  Division  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Section  1061  of  the  revised  charter  of 

New  York  City  declares 

"There  shall  be  in  the  City  of  New  York  as 
constituted  by  this  act  a  Board  of  Education 
which  shall  have  the  management  and  control 
of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  general 
statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  the  public 
school  instruction  and  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of 
forty-six  members  and  possesses  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporation. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  listed  as  a 
department  of  the  city.  What  is  the  legal 
status  of  the  Board  of  Education  thus 
created  ?  Is  it  a  separate  corporation  or 
a  department  of  the  city  government  ?  Are 
the  public  school  officers  officers  of  the 
State  or  officers  of  the  city  ?  Is  the  public 
school  system  itself  a  municipal  or  a  gen- 
eral affair?  Hear  what  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  has  said  upon  this 
subject  in  the  case  of  Gunnison  vs.  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (176  N.  Y.,  13)  in  its  decision 
handed  down  on  October  6,  1903. 

"If  the  Stale  has  departed  from  the  settled 
policy  that  lias  prevailed  since  its  organizatioi 
of  keeping  the  work  of  public  education  and 
the  control  and  management  of  its  schools 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  municipal 
interests  and   business    by   the   selection    of   it- 
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own  agents  and  clothing  them  with  corporate 
powers  to  represent  the  schools,  such  as  school 
boards  and  boards  of  education,  and  has  de- 
volved these  powers  and  duties  directly  upon 
the  city  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  such 
a  departure  and  notable  change  exprest  in  lan- 
guage so  clear  that,  no  doubt  would  arise  as  to 
this  chsnge  of  policy.  If  the  board  cannot  be 
sued  for  teachers'  wages  and  the  teachers  must 
resort  to  a  suit  against  the  city,  then  surely 
the  board  must  have  sunk  into  a  mere  city 
agency,  and  it  no  longer  has  any  use  for  inde- 
pendent corporate  powers.  Public  education 
then  becomes  a  city  function  exposed  to  the 
taint  of  current  municipal  politics  and  to  any 
and  every  mismanagement  that  may  prevail  in 
city  departments.  But  we  still  have  the  very 
plain  provisions  of  the  charter  that  the  Board 
of  Education  is  the  representative  of  the  en- 
tire school  system  and  has  the  power  to  ad- 
minister all  school  funds  and  is  vested  with 
the  right  to  manage  and  control  all  school 
property.'"' 

Again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  opinion 
the  court  held : 

"The  city  has  the  custody  of  the  money,  but 
the  board  must  administer  and  expend  all 
school  funds  as  the  representative  of  the  school 
system,  and  the  financial  officer  of  the  city  can- 
not pay  out  any  part  of  these  funds  except 
upon  the  order  and  audit  of  the  board." 

It  is  a  fairly  general  opinion  among 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  children  that  the  worst 
misfortune  that  can  happen  to  a  school 
system  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
city  hall.  What  is  the  situation  in  New 
York  City  today?  "The  policy  of  this 
State  for  more  than  half  a  century," 
which  has  been  "to  separate  public  edu- 
cation from  all  other  municipal  functions 
and  entrust  it  to  corporate  agencies  of 
its  own  creation,"  is  carried  out  neither 
in  the  letter  nor  in  the  spirit  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
not  "the  sole  representative  of  the  school 
system  with  exclusive  power  to  control, 
manage  and  administer  all  school  prop- 
erty and  school  funds."  The  counter 
conception  which  the  fiscal  authorities  of 
the  city  seem  to  hold  is  that  the  school 
system  is  in  all  respects  a  subordinate  de- 
partment of  the  city  government.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  and  steadily  increas- 
ing assumption  of  control,  until  at  last 
the  school  department  is  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  manage  and  control  the  school 
afTairs.  It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  space 
at  my  command  to  set  forth  the  evidence 
for  this  fact  in  complete  form.  There  is 
enough  of  it  to  make  a  book.  Here  is 
some  of  it.  Section  1060  of  the  charter 
directs  that  "all  money  raised  for  educa- 


tional purposes  shall  be  raised  in  two 
funds  to  be  known  as  the  General  School 
Fund  and  the  Special  School  Fund.  The 
General  School  Fund  is  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, etc.  "The  General  School  Fund 
shall  be  raised  in  bulk  and  for  the  citv 
at  large,"  says  the  charter ;  and  tho  it 
says  this  in  as  unmistakable  words  as 
there  are  in  English,  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  after  practis- 
ing for  a  time  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  the  budgets  for  191 1  and  1912  it  took 
upon  itself  the  apportioning  of  said  gen- 
eral fund,  conditioning  its  allowance  of 
money  in  excess  of  the  three-mill  tax 
upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  apportionment  which  it 
had  made.  This  action  the  Board  of 
Education  quite  properly  refused  to  carrv 
out.  The  destructive  effect  which  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  would  have 
had  upon  the  school  work  of  New  York 
City  had  it  been  carried  out  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  in  its  attempted  appor- 
tionment of  the  General  Fund  for  191 2 
it  named  the  sum  of  $500,000  for 
"special  branches,"  such  as  cooking, 
manual  training,  drawing,  physical  train- 
ing, music,  etc.,  an  amount  far  below  the 
actual  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  sys- 
tem at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
budget.  If  the  apportionment  of  the  citv 
authorities  had  been  followed  teachers 
already  employed  and  at  work  would 
have  had  to  be  discharged  and  classes 
abandoned. 

Section  1066  declares  that  the  Board 
of  Education  "shall  have  power  to  lease 
property  required  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing school  accommodations  and  to 
prepare  and  execute  leases  therefor." 
Yet  since  1909  the  funds  for  the  rental 
of  school  premises  have  been  diverted 
from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Finance,  and 
the  responsibility  for  leasing  properties 
for  school  purposes  has  been  given  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  bv 
whom  the  Board  of  Education  is  notified, 
in  common  with  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments, officers,  boards  and  commissions, 
"that  applications  for  the  renewal  of 
leases  to  the  city  should  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund." 
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Section  1075  of  the  charter  directs  that 
the 

"Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  all  books,  apparatus,  stationery 
and  other  things  necessary  and  expedient  to 
enable  the  schools  of  the  city  to  be  properly 
and  successfully  conducted.  It  shall  cause 
to  be  furnished  all  necessary  supplies.    .    .    ." 

But  no  funds  are  granted  to  the  board 
for  the  lighting  of  school  buildings,  on 
the  theory  that  the  lighting  of  school 
buildings  pertains  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity. 

Section  1073  of  the  charter  reads : 

"All  plans  for  new  school  buildings,  for  ad- 
ditions to  school  buildings  and  for  structural 
changes  in  old  buildings  shall  be  passed  upon 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings,  who  shall  submit  such 
plans  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  action 
thereon  shall  be  final." 

But  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  bearing 
date  of  July  17,  191 1,  requires  all 
boards,  departments,  bureaus,  com- 
missioners or  officers  of  the  city  and 
county  government  authorized  by  this 
board  to  incur  obligations  and_execute 
contracts  payable  out  of  corporate  stock, 
be  and  are  hereby  directed  to  submit  to 
this  board  for  approval,  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  estimates  of  cost  prior  to  ad- 
vertising for  bids.  In  addition,  the 
Board  of  Education  must  send  its  build- 
ing plans  to  the  Municipal  Art  Commis- 
sion for  approval  twice,  in  preliminary 
and  in  final  form,  in  some  cases  to  the 
Fire  Department,  to  the  Borough 
Building  Department,  in  some  cases 
to  the  Highway  Department,  and 
to  the  Department  of  Water  Sup- 
ply, Gas  and  Electricity.  All  this 
takes  time,  and  records  which  are 
before  me  show  that  weeks  and  even 
months  are  required  after  the  "final"  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Education.  Illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied  to  show  the 
further  encroachments  of  a  bureau- 
cratic scheme  of  administration  which  is 
sapping  the  vitality  of  public  education 
in  New  York  as  certainly  as  it  ever 
sapped  the  vitality  of  administration  in 
the  Russian  Empire.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression from  the  requirements  that  have 
been  made  that  record  making  is  actually 
held  to  be  more  important  than  securing 
educational  efficiency. 

The  school  is  one  of  the  four  great  in- 


stitutions of  civilization, — government, 
the  home  and  the  church  are  the  others. 
At  first  education  was  a  home  affair, 
next  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  affair,  and 
next  it  was  subordinated  to  government. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  making 
itself  free,  and  free  it  must  be,  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  Church  is  free  under 
the  State  and  the  home  is  free  under  the 
State,  and  the  school  is  related  to  but  not 
dominated  by  the  home  and  related  to 
but  not  dominated  by  the  Church. 
Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  in 
teaching  it  has  already  achieved.  The 
freedom  to  determine  its  own  require- 
ments of  money  under  general  laws 
and  freedom  to  direct  and  control  its 
own  expenditures  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  instruction  and  to  make  account- 
ing of  them  to  the  State,  and  not  the  dic- 
tates of  local  governmental  authorities, 
it  must  have,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  nation  it  has  already 
secured  this  freedom.  This  is  a  rapidly 
accumulating  tendency  of  our  age. 
What  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
education  in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Pittsburgh,  Denver,  Indianapolis  and 
Milwaukee  is  necessary  for  education  in 
New  York  City. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  criticise 
the  Board  of  Education,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause it  has  not  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments upon  its  legal  right  to  manage  and 
control  the  school  affairs  of  the  city;  and 
yet  I  remember  that  after  three  years  of 
fighting  for  freedom  from  city  hall  domi- 
nation which  was  contrary  to  the  Educa- 
tion Law,  it  was  whispered  to  the  de- 
partment for  the  direction  of  whose 
schools  I  was  then  responsible  that  unless 
the  Board  of  Education  ceased  to  resist 
the  city  council  it  would  not  get  a  cent 
from  the  city  for  the  schools  next  year. 
Fortunately,  other  sources  of  revenue 
had  been  provided  by  the  Legislature 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  whisperer 
and  the  danger  from  citv  hall  domination 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  a  very  real 
power.  It  must  be  strictly  guarded  and 
restrained.  As  all  teachers  must  teach 
the  children  of  the  nation  to  obey  the 
laws,  it  is  particularly  imperative  that 
there  should  he  no  departure  from  or  sn^ 
pension  of  the  laws  of  the  State  which 
guide  and  direct  its  school  system. 
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The  Wail   of  an  Absentee 


BY  CHESTER  T.  CROWELL 


THERE  are  approximately  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  this  country 
who  have  to  restrain  themselves 
when  they  get  to  a  city  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing" upon  the  expansive  breast  of  the  first 
Irish  "copper"  they  meet  and  turning  his 
brass  buttons  green  with  briny  tears  of 
joy.  There  are  just  about  as  many  men 
who  are  nearly  overcome  with  emotion 
when  a  sure-enough  waiter,  wearing  the 
appropriate  waiter's  misfit  clothes,  in- 
cluding the  spotty  white  shirt  bosom,  de- 
livers the  glass  of  ice  water  and  the 
menu  card.  There  are  men  of  learning 
and  experience  and  big  property  interests 
who  leave  home  and  business  every  year, 
frequently  when  the  summer  heat  is 
worst,  just  to  stand  on  a  street  corner  or 
in  a  hotel  lobby  and  see  some  human  be- 
ings again. 

Who  are  these  men?  They  are  the 
former  residents  of  cities  who  have  gone 
to  live  in  some  little  one-night  stand  or 
cross  corners  either  because  there  was 
more  money  in  it  or  because  they  had 
read  some  misguided  person's  condem- 
nation of  the  wicked  city  and  eulogy  of 
the  small  towns  and  new-mown  hay. 

There  are  just  two  classes  of  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  live  in  a  small  town ; 
those  who  formerly  lived  in  no  town  at 
all  and  those  who  have  never  lived  in 
any  but  a  small  town.  Any  one  who  can 
glibly  say  "potatoes  'au  gratin"  or  go 
thru  a  subway  without  regarding  it  as  an 
adventure  in  wonderland  or  pass  a  fif- 
teen-story building  without  dislocating 
several  vertebrae  in  an  effort  to  see  the 
flag  pole,  has  lost  his  license  to  live  in  a 
small  town.  He  may  think  he  hasn't. 
He  may  go  deliberately  and  get  into  one 
and  try  to  coax  himself  into  thinking  he 
is  still  on  earth,  but  it  will  not  work. 
Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  get  up  some 
day  when  he  least  expects  it  and  whisper 
something  that  will  make  him  willingly 
part  with  the  profits  of  months  of  strug- 
gle just  to  lean  against  a  post  somewhere 
on  a  paved  street  and  watch  the  taxicabs 
go  by  under  the  arc  lights  until  a  police- 
man tells  him  to  move  on. 

It  is  true  a  great  many  of  the  best  jobs 
in  the  big  cities  are  held  by  men  from 
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small  towns.  But  that  only  proves  the 
assertion  that  a  small  town  is  a  fine  place 
to  come  from  and  the  wrong  place  to  go 
to.  Any  city  man  who  has  ever  made 
the  mistake  of  exiling  himself  from  ten- 
derloin steaks  produced  by  artists  and 
"something  doing"  at  the  theater  every 
night  will  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  much  criticised  poor  who  would 
rather  starve  in  New  York  than  prosper 
somewhere  else.  It  is  worth  it  to  be  in 
the  vibration  waves  of  a  throbbing  city. 
It  is  worth  something  more  precious 
than  money  to  see  the  crowds  go  by.  It 
is  worth  something  vital  to  the  very  soul 
of  a  man  to  see  others  about  him  doing 
big  things  and  prospering;  it  is  worth 
something  to  suffer  because  of  the  com- 
parison and  to  resolve,  even  tho  vainly, 
to  "get  there." 

Some  day  the  small  town  is  going  to 
be  an  ideal  place  to  live  in.  But  it  will  be 
only  after  those  three  able  reformers,  the 
undertakers,  the  mothers  and  the  school 
teachers,  have  completed  their  work.  It 
will  devolve  upon  the  undertakers  to  re- 
move that  widely  and  well-known  class 
of  human  vinegar  stills  and  reincarnated 
mummies  who  usually  own  anywhere 
from  35  to  99  per  cent,  of  every  small 
town  and  spend  their  declining  years  dis- 
couraging any  one  from  trying  to  make 
the  property  more  valuable  or  collect  a 
fair  share  of  the  taxes  upon  it.  The 
mothers  will  have  to  produce  a  new  crop 
of  humanity  and  the  school  teachers  will 
have  to  remove  from  their  minds  the 
worm-eaten  business  and  moral  and  in- 
tellectual standards  that  have  taken  their 
last  stand  in  the  small  towns  after  hav- 
ing been  driven  out  everywhere  else  by 
gradual  effort  beginning  in  6000  B.  C. 
and  continuing  until  the  present  time. 

The  assertion  is  made  without  hesita- 
tion that  a  suburban  ward  improvement 
club  composed  of  barbers  and  bookkeep- 
ers, all  living  in  houses  on  which  the 
mortgages  amount  to  more  than  the  ac- 
tual value,  will  raise  more  money  in  one 
meeting  to  plant  lilac  bushes  than  the 
average  town  of  1,500  will  raise  in  a  year 
to  abolish  some  insanitary  public  nui- 
sance on  Main  street. 
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One  of  the  first  thoughts  about  the 
small  town  that  will  usually  occur  to  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  a  city  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  something  beside  the  motion 
picture  shows  to  furnish  amusement. 
Some  of  the  aforementioned  five  hundred 
thousand  men  in  this  country  would  give 
$100  to  see  a  real  musical  comedy  and 
have  dinner  somewhere  other  than  the 
railway  station  eating  house  afterward. 
They  know  they  can't  have  musical  com- 
edy for  $100,  but  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing. About  the  only  thing  that  makes 
living  cheaper  in  a  small  town  is  the  fact 
that  one  cannot  get  three-fourths  of  the 
things  he  would  like  to  have.  The  kind 
of  clothes  that  are  offered  are  cheaper, 
but  the  kind  you  are  used  to  cost  more 
than  they  would  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Mel- 
bourne or  the  City  of  Mexico.  What  is 
quite  an  ordinary  comfort  of  life  in  a  city 
becomes  a  luxury  in  a  small  town  that 
must  be  paid  for  accordingly.  And  the 
funny  thing  is  that  you  will  pay  a  higher 
price  for  an  inferior  article  in  the  small 
town  of  the  neighborhood  that  produces 
the  raw  material  than  you  will  for  the 
same  article  prepared  by  a  high-priced 
man  in  New  York  after  freight  charges 
have  been  added.  This  is  notably  true 
of  meats  in  the  Southwest.  Leaning 
against  the  railing  of  the  international 
bridge  at  El  Paso  one  can  contemplate, 
if  his  mind  runs  in  that  direction,  the 
pleasant  fact  that  the  nearest  place  to  get 
a  real  beefsteak  cooked  by  a  master  and 
served  at  a  reasonable  price  is  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  is  about  two  thousand  miles 
away,  with  the  greatest  cattle  producing 
ranges  in  the  United  States  between. 

And,  turning  from  the  material  to  the 
spiritual,  think  of  being  forced  for 
months  and  months  and  years  and  years 
to  bow  to  the  public  opinion  of  a  com- 
munity which  labels  excellent  speeches 
and  sermons  and  songs  and  instrumental 
music  and  plays  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  appeal  to  the  mind  or 
emotions  that  you  know  very  well  would 
deserve  to  be  set  down  as  "rotten"  if  of- 
fered by  admitted  amateurs  from  a  city 
high  school !  The  sports,  and  especially 
baseball,  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  it  would  not  interest 
some,  while  the  baseball  fans  could  never 
survive  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  imprisoned  comrades  who  are  in- 
humanlv  tortured  everv  summer. 


For  news  the  back  fence  wireless 
brings  all  the  latest  reports  on  new  ba- 
bies in  town  and  detailed  information 
about  prospective  engagements  between 
"our  popular  butcher"  and  the  young 
lady  with  the  golden  freckles  who  stands 
next  to  him  at  the  regular  Sunday  morn- 
ing squawkfest  of  the  village  choir.  Or 
one  can  get  detailed  information  on  the 
exact  location  of  the  pains  that  various 
aged  dowagers  have  nursed  for  consider- 
able sections  of  the  century.  But  if  one 
must  discuss  the  movement  for  interna- 
tional peace  or  employer's  liability  legis- 
lation or  currency  reform  it  is  just  as 
well  to  pick  out  an  intelligent  looking 
fence  post  and  then  make  the  discussion 
as  much  of  a  monologue  as  possible.  No 
well-behaved  fence  post,  even  tho  reared 
in  the  country,  will  interrupt  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  or  an 
insanity  charge.  Think  of  the  flat-headed 
prominent  citizens  whom  you  must  treat 
as  great  men  in  order  to  remain  in  good 
standing!  Think  of  the  choice  of  ill-fed 
ministers  and  moss-backed  little  churches 
from  whom  you  must  choose  a  spiritual 
adviser  or  fall  without  the  pale !  Think 
of  the  politics  in  which  you  must  engage 
and  of  the  pleasant  taste  it  puts  in  one's 
mouth  to  know  that  he  must  pick  the 
man  he  will  yell  for  and  fight  with  among 
a  collection  of  dubs  who  couldn't  possi- 
bly be  worth  more  than  $15  a  week  if 
they  ever  got  as  far  from  their  own  back 
yards  as  the  nearest  town  of  100,000! 

And  let  this  be  set  down  not  in  malice 
but  to  keep  the  record  straight:  that 
neighborly  spirit  which  we  so  often  hear 
exists  in  small  towns  is  so  mixt  up  with 
rude  and  ill-concealed  curiosity  and  a  de- 
sire to  intrude  and  find  out  something, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  good- 
fellowship  or  the  anxiety  to  contribute  a 
fair  share  of  gossip  to  the  next  front 
porch  gabfest  is  the  prevailing  motive. 
There  are  women  in  every  small  town 
who  carry  with  them  for  years  a  mortal 
terror  of  falling  ill  suddenly  some  day 
when  the  house  is  not  as  clean  as  it  might 
be  because  some  sweet,  neighborly  old 
witch  might  come  in  with  wordy  sym- 
pathy and  take  an  inventory  of  even- 
grain  of  dust  and  fly  speck. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cliff 
dwellers  of  the  apartment  houses  not 
knowing  each  other.  Tf  they  have  noth- 
ing in  common  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
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friends,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  one 
another  alone.  They  should  thank  the 
Lord  that  the  world  in  which  they  live 
provides  something  more  for  them  to 
think  about  than  the  pettiest  of  petty  in- 
formation about  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors. 

For  Christian  charity,  true  neighborly 
spirit  and  a  feeling  of  good  will  toward 
all  mankind  commend  me  to  a  hotel  clerk 
or  a  bartender,  and  if  any  one  desires 
proof  that  those  virtues  do  not  exist  let 
him  get  a  dictagraph  record  of  the  sew- 
ing circle  conversation  or  most  any  other  ■ 
small  town  scandal-bund. 

Small  towns,  as  has  been  said,  are  very 
delightful  places  for  those  who  have 
never  lived  anywhere  else  and  for  those 
who  are  used  to  the  open  country.  The 
most  contented  people  in  the  world  live 
in  small   towns ;   that   is   what  makes   a 


city  man  prefer  to  seek  his  excitement  in 
some  forgotten  cemetery.  Small  towns 
usually  look  quite  picturesque,  and  it  was 
a  clever  idea  to  scatter  them  along  the 
railroad  tracks  so  that  one  might  get  his 
money's  worth  out  of  the  Pullman  fare. 
They  are  indispensable  to  writers  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  fiction  and  quite  useful  to 
circuses.  In  fact,  the  nation  would  be 
in  a  sorry  plight  but  for  the  small  towns. 
The  big  cities  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight 
also  if  it  were  not  for  the  small  towns. 
People  have  to  go  from  the  small  towns 
to  the  cities.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
some  of  them  proceed  backward.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of 
those  sufferers  that  these  few  words  of 
warning  were  penned  by  one  who  has 
definitely  located  this  bog  of  mental  stag- 
nation and  now  desires  to  hang  a  red 
lantern  in  the  road. 

Austin.  Tex. 


A  Dream  of  Invasion 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,   LL.D. 

President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD 
is  reported  to  have  said  at 
Berkeley,  on  October  18,  that  "it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  for  an  ene- 
my of  any  strength  to  land  at  San  Fran- 
cisco," unless  the  proposed  military  bill 
for  "the  establishment  of  three  large 
mobile  forces,"  one  at  Seattle,  one  at  San 
Francisco  and  one  near  Los  Angeles, 
should  go  into  effect.  This  bill,  it  is  said, 
has  the  "endorsement  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  "Sit- 
uated as  the  coast  at  present  is,"  General 
Wood  is  quoted  as  saying, 

"we  are  prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation 
so  far  as  bombardment  of  cities  and  towns  is 
concerned,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  pro- 
tect our  people  from  the  landing1  of  a  hostile 
force  beyond  the  reach  of  our  coast  artillery. 
The  sea  coast  defense  is  useless  without  a 
mobile  army.  Now,  how  are  we  to  get  men 
for  this  army?  At  present  there  are  approx- 
imately 130,000  to  140,000  men  in  the  various 
stations  of  the  army  service  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  need  of  450,000  more.  It 
is  imperative  that  a  reserve  be  established,  as 
we  wish  to  train  the  citizen  to  defend  his 
country  in  time  of  war." 

Nowthis  may  all  be  true  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  costly  flight 


of  fancy  in  fact  because  there  is  no  real- 
ity in  this  "military  point  of  view."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  "comparatively 
easy,"  nor  in  any  way  humanly  possible, 
"for  an  enemy  of  any  strength  to  land  in 
San  Francismo,"  because  no  such  enemy 
exists  on  earth. 

The  only  nation  ever  pictured  as  a 
hostile  invader  of  California  is  Japan. 
For  Japan  to  send  a  land  force  to  attack 
the  Pacific  Coast  we  have  to  imagine  the 
following  series  of  incidents  in  our  fu- 
ture history : 

(1)  The  abandonment  of  our  unbro- 
ken tradition  of  national  friendliness  to- 
ward Japan.  Thus  far,  whatever  may 
have  been  done  or  said  by  individuals, 
our  Government  has  preserved  for  sixty 
years  an  unbroken  attitude  of  courtesy 
and  friendliness. 

(2)  That  such  breaches  of  this  rule  as 
might  arise  in  Washington  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  arouse  an  insatia- 
ble feeling  of  humiliation  and  an  uncon- 
trollable spirit  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  people.  This  spirit  must 
be  so  strong  as  to  overturn  the  patient 
and  conservative  ministry  which  desires 
and  must  desire,  above  almost  all  other 
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things  political,  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  That  this  supposed  outbreak 
should  take  place  before  the  American 
advisers  in  the  Japanese  Government 
could  make  their  influence  felt  toward 
mutual  understanding  and  before  the 
friends  of  international  decency  in  Amer- 
ica could  exert  a  similar  influence. 

(4)  It  would  further  be  essential  that 
the  rulers  of  Japan  should  be  determined 
on  national  suicide  in  the  face  of  this  as- 
sumed provocation.  To  send  an  armada 
to  attack  on  her  own  ground  6,000  miles 
away  a  nation  of  twenty  times  her  wealth 
and  practically  out  of  debt,  with  a  pop- 
ulation half  greater,  would  be  self-de- 
struction. 

(5)  It  would  involve  further  the  ne- 
cessity that  the  cause  of  war  was  so 
flagrant  as  to  give  Japan  the  sympathy 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  of 
the  world  of  finance.  This  sympathy 
must  be  deep  enough  to  induce  the  bank- 
ers of  London  and  Paris  to  give  to  Japan 
outright  the  $1,000,000,000,  more  or  less, 
necessary  to  equip  this  armada  and  to 
carry  on  the  war.  They  could  not  lend 
the  money,  for  to  Japan  today,  lending 
would  be  giving.  Japan  already  owes 
more  than  $1,300,000,000,  and  to  dupli- 
cate this  debt  would  make  her  securities 
worthless.  In  Japanese  affairs  today  al- 
most every  other  interest  is  subordinated 
to  that  of  keeping  her  credit  good. 

(6)  The  coast  of  Japan  itself  is  no 
better  defended  than  that  of  California. 
"It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  an 
enemy  of  any  strength  to  land"  at  Mat- 
sushima  in  order  to  overrun  northern 
Japan,  to  land  at  unprotected  Kamakura 
to  flank  and  starve  Tokyo,  to  land  at 
Sakai  to  march  on  Osaka,  and  to  isolate 
Kyoto.  In  fact,  no  nation  with  a  long 
seacoast  can  ever  raise  money  enough, 
no  matter  how  grinding  the  taxation,  to 
have  every  foot  of  it  protected  from  in- 
vasion. On  the  other  hand,  no  such  in- 
vading army,  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
country,  without  a  base  of  supplies,  could 
ever  finally  escape. 

(7)  As  the  United  States  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  provocation,  whatever  that 
may  be,  why  do  we  assume  that  she  will 
act  only  on  the  defensive.  Is  not  our 
monstrous  naval  expenditure  based  on 
the  theorv  that  we  shall  "meet  the  enemy 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea"?      I  have  as- 


sumed, of  course,  that  provocation  would 
necessarily  be  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  No  other  nation  is 
so  careless  as  to  civilities,  tho  we  have 
not  often  shown  real  insolence.  Any  one 
familiar  with  affairs  in  Japan  must  know 
that  all  her  resources,  and  more,  are  de- 
voted to  holding  on  to  what  she  now  has. 
The  occupation  of  Korea  is  a  costly  and 
perilous  experiment,  perhaps  necessary 
as  a  defense  against  Russian  aggression, 
but  nevertheless  involving  the  nation  in 
many  dangers  which  unexpanded  Japan 
would  have  avoided.  The  lease  of  the 
railways  of  South  Manchuria,  with  the 
city  of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur,  further 
greatly  extends  the  danger  line  of  Japan. 
The  United  States  receives  more  than  a 
third  of  the  exports  of  Japan.  Among 
nations  with  stable  government  she  is 
Japan's  nearest  neighbor  and  most  stead- 
fast friend.  Whatever  the  petty  flurries 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  small  rivalries 
of  the  European  labo'rers  with  the  rice 
field  hands,  the  determination  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  us  in  every  honorable  way  cannot 
be  shaken. 

If  any  great  insurance  company  of  the 
world  ever  underwrite  against  war  a  pol- 
icy covering  our  whole  Pacific  Coast 
could  be  had  for  half  the  present  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 
Men  sometimes  speak  of  the  "dream  of 
universal  peace"  as  a  most  desirable  but 
quite  impossible  ideality.  But  it  is  a  real- 
ity so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  goes  farther 
and  farther  every  year.  Almost  any  na- 
tion could  attain  it  at  once  by  substitut- 
ing in  part  a  civil  tongue  for  its  reliance 
on  army  and  navy.  The  real  obsession 
of  the  world  is  "the  dream  of  universal 
war."  This  is  the  noxious  dream  of 
our  times. 

Tt  has  no  foundation  save  in  the  exist- 
ence of  armies  and  navies  maintained  in 
idleness.  Tf  they  did  not  exist  the  world 
would  never  miss  them.  Meanwhile  our 
generals  and  admirals  have  their  reveries 
and  imagine  a  world  in  which  soldiery  is 
not  plsty,  but  action.  To  them  we  listen, 
and  because  their  art  is  one  we  do  not 
understand  we  spend  unquestioned  our 
money  as  the  world's  money  was  never 
spent  before  on  their  "great  illusion." 
ideal  defense  against  imaginary  dangers. 
Stanford,  Cat.. 
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The  present  reviewer  knows  two  men, 
one  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  business 
man,  who  for  eighteen  years  have  met 
one  evening  in  the  week  to  read  the  Latin 
classics.  Nearly  all  the  principal  works 
in  poetry  and  prose  they  have  thus  read. 
They  were  simply  college  graduates,  not 
at  all  philologians,  but  they  thought  they 
would  not  like  quite  to  forget  their  Latin 
and  hoped  for  some  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  the  classics.  Of  course,  they  have  be- 
come proficient  in  the  language,  and  have 
learned  much  and  enjoyed  much.  But  it 
is  Latin  only — they  have  forgotten  their 
Greek — a  busy  man  can't  know  every- 
thing. One  hobby  is  enough.  We  know  in 
the  same  neighborhood  half  a  dozen  men 
who  meet  once  a  fortnight  to  read  Plato 
or  Sophocles  in  the  original  Greek.  They 
think  it  pays.  But  there  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  multitude  of  graduates  who  may 
not  be  able  to  join  others  in  classical 
reading,  and  have  no  time  to  do  regular 
study,  and  will  surely  forget  what  little 
of  the  two  languages  they  know  if  some 
easy  aid  is  not  given  them.  To  such 
there  is  a  real  boon  offered  in  the  Loeb 
Classical  Library,  the  eight  first  volumes 
of  which  come  to  our  table ;  of  the 
Greek  section  two  volumes  of  Euripides 
and  one  of  The  Apostolic  Fathers;  and 
of  the  Latin  section  two  of  Augustine's 
Confessions,  two  of  Terence  and  one  of 
Propertius. 

For  the  student  it  is  the  prime  advan- 
tage of  these  handy  and  very  neat  vol- 
umes, that  the  English  translation  has  on 
the  opposite  page  the  Latin  or  Greek. 
One  can  very  easily  refresh  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  tongue.  One  does 
not  have  to  worry  over  unfamiliar  words 
or  difficult  constructions,  but  can  im- 
prove his  knowledge  in  the  easiest  and 

*The  Loeb  Classical  Library.  Edited  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  Eight  vol- 
umes, including  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  with  Eng- 
lish translation  hy  William  Watts,  1631,  two  vols. 
Terence,  translated  by  John  Sargeant,  two  vols.  Pro- 
pertius, translated  by  H.  E.  Butler.  Euripides,  trans- 
lated by  Arthur  S.  Way,  two  vols.  The  Apostolic 
Fathers,  translated  by  Kirsopp  Lake,  vol.  1,  i6mo. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  each. 


most  natural  way,  much  as  a  child  gets 
a  language,  without  study,  without  a  lex- 
icon. 

Mr.  James  Loeb  is  a  member  of  the 
great  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
and  has  been  much  imprest  by  the  loss 
that  would  follow  the  neglect  of  the  clas- 
sics. In  France  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  collections  of  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors with  the  translation  accompanying 
the  original  text,  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  English,  only  separate  authors.  Mr. 
Loeb  has  undertaken  to  assure  the  pub- 
lication of  all  that  is  valuable  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  down  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  a  magnificent  plan,  of 
which  these  ten  volumes  are  hardly  more 
than  an  introduction.  In  some  cases  a 
well-known  old  translation  will  be  used, 
where  it  has  become  in  a  measure  classic, 
but  in  most  cases  the  translation  will  be 
new,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  older 
translations  they  will  be  revised  after  the 
most  approved  modern  critical  texts.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  create 
the  critical  text.  That  a  scholarly  busi- 
ness man  should  have  conceived  so  im- 
mense a  plan  and  found  a  publisher  able 
to  carry  it  out  is  a  boon  to  English  and 
American  scholarship  that  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  entire  series  will  be 
essential  in  a  good  library,  and  selections 
should  be  on  the  bookshelves  of  every 
scholar.  Particularly  we  recommend  this 
to  college  graduates  who  have  the  re- 
spectable ambition  not  wholly  to  forget 
the  languages  of  the  sources  of  polite 
learning.  They  should  remember  the 
words  of  Goethe,  who  bids  us  combine 
the  study  of  ancient  with  modern  au- 
thors : 

"Study  Moliere,  study  Shakespeare ; 
but  above  all  things  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  always  the  ancient  Greeks." 

Of  the  present  volumes  that,  with  the 
second  to  follow,  of  the  Apostolic  Fath- 
ers includes  the  two  Clements,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Barnabas  and  the  Didache, 
works  which  for  the  earlier  development 
of  Christian  doctrine  are  of  value  next 
to  the  New  Testament,  and   should  be 
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familiar  to  every  minister.  Augustine's 
Confessions  is  given  in  the  old  trans- 
lation, but  revised  according  to  the  best 
and  latest  Latin  text  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  plays  of  Euripides  will  re- 
quire four  volumes  in  a  new  translation. 
On  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  side  Augus- 
tine's Confessions  is  a  classic,  not  so 
much  for  its  Latinity  as  for  its  spiritual 
value.  Terence's  comedies  are  favor- 
ites, and  if  Propertius  is  less  read  his  ele- 
gies, which  tell  us  that  youth  is  the  time 
to  sing  of  love,  and  age  of  war,  may  well- 
delight  both  old  and  young.  To  those 
who  try  to  read  but  find  their  Latin  will 
not  return  to  them,  we  commend  the 
verse  of  Propertius  quoted  approvinglv 
by  Erasmus  in  his  "Praise  of  Folly," 
which  tells  us  that  it  is  much  to  have 
wished  what  we  cannot  attain,  "In  mag- 
nis  et  voluisse  sat  est." 

Two  Little  Girls 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  which  brings 
out  at  the  same  time  two  journals  written 
by  two  little  girls  during  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  as  far  apart 
temperamentally  as  Nice  and  New  York, 
where  they  respectively  wrote.  One  is 
the  part  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  journal,1 
hitherto  unpublished,  written  when  she 
was  a  girl  of  twelve.  The  other2  is  the 
diary  of  a  younger  child,  Caroline  Cowles 
Richards,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  begun 
when  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  taking 
in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  One  is 
morbid,  egotistical,  unwholesomely  ma- 
ture in  emotion  for  a  girl  of  twelve ;  the 
other  is  modest,  witty,  and  altogether 
charming  and  childlike  in  its  unaffected 
recital  of  each  day's  events,  giving  gen- 
erous space  to  the  bright  sayings  of  little 
sister  Anna.  The  unhappy  little  Marie 
of  an  aristocratic  Russian  family  was 
born  to  wealth  and  high  position,  Carrie 
was  brought  up  in  a  village  by  her  grand- 
parents, and  the  restraints  of  a  Puritan 
household,  sweet  and  refined  in  its  tradi- 
tions, and  of  modest  state,  as  the  diary 
speaks  of  several  servants,  but  simple 
and  plain  in  its  furnishings  as  befitted 
people  of  quiet  tastes  and  unquiet  con- 
sciences, for  it  was  in  the  stirring  times 

'The  New  Journal  of  Marie  IJashkirtseff.  New- 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $i. 

2Village  Life  in  Amkrica  (1852-1872).  By  Caro- 
line Coules  Richards.      New   York:   Henry   Holt  &   Co 

$r.3o. 


of  the  abolition  controversy  and  the  Civil 
War.  One  must  read  the  book  in  order 
to  get  any  idea  of  its  charm,  its  quaint 
humor,  and  its  atmosphere  of  happy  girl- 
hood. Many  people  important  in  their 
day,  and  not  unknown  to  ours,  figure  in 
the  child's  journal : 

"December  20,  1855. 
''Susan  B.  Anthony  is  in  town  and  spoke  in 
Bemis  Hall  this  afternoon.  She  made  a  spe- 
cial request  that  all  the  seminary  girls  should 
come  to  hear  her  as  well  as  all  the  girls  and 
women  in  town.  She  had  a  large  audience 
and  she  talked  very  plainly  about  our  rights 
and  how  we  ought  to  stand  up  for  them  and 
said  the  world  would  never  go  right  until  the 
women  had  just  as  much  right  to  vote  and  rule 
as  the  men.  She  asked  us  all  to  come  up  and 
sign  our  names  who  would  promise  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  bring  about  that  glad  day 
when  equal  rights  should  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  A  whole  lot  of  us  went  up  and  signed 
the  paper.  When  I  told  Grandmother  about 
it  she  said  she  guessed  that  Susan  B.  Anthony 
had  forgotten  that  St.  Paul  said  the  women 
should  keep  silence.  I  told  her,  no,  she  didn't, 
for  she  spoke  particularly  about  St.  Paul  and 
said  if  he  lived  in  these  times,  instead  of  1800 
years  ago,  he  would  have  been  as  anxious  to 
have  the  women  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  she  was.  I  could  not  make  Grandmother 
agree  with  her  at  all  and  she  said  we  might 
better  all  of  us  stayed  at  home.  We  went  to 
prayer  meeting  this  evening  and  a  woman  got 
up  and  talked.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Sands. 
We  hurried  home  and  told  Grandmother  and 
she  said  she  probably  meant  all  right  and  she 
hoped  we  didn't  laugh." 

In  some  prayer-meetings  of  today 
there  would  be  more  astonishment  if  a 
man  got  up  and  talked,  but  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  Equal  Rights  have 
not  changed  greatly  in  fifty-seven  years, 
little  Carrie ! 

Now,  a  few  remarks  from  the  other 
girl  of  twelve: 

"Why  do  women  yawn  when  they  are  jeal- 
ous and  curious?  My  mother  has  noticed  it  a 
hundred  times,  and  I,  too,  in  my  short  life. 

"Wretched  feminine  position.  Men  have  all 
the  privileges,  women  have  only  that  of  wait- 
ing their  good  pleasure.  T  should  be  quite 
proud  if  I  could  make  myself  really  loved  by 
this  man.  T  rate  myself  above  everything,  and 
the  idea  that  I  am  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  any  one,  that  people  do  not  consider  me 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  bare 
idea  makes  me  angry.  T  wish  them  to  forget, 
to  trample  everything  under  foot,  to  scorn  and 
destroy  all  that  preceded  me — T  desire  that 
there  should  be  nothing  before,  nothing  after 
— except  remembrance  of  me.  Then  only  T 
should  lie  content. 

"Many  things  have  changed  since  Monday. 
I  don't  wish  to  die,  no  matter  where  and  no 
matter  how,  and   !   have  since  been  ashamed 
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of  myself.  I  meant  to  trifle  with  the  man, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  man  was  trifling  with 
me.  I  do  think  of  him,  and  yet  if  he  loved 
me  I  would  not  consent  to  be  his  wife,"  etc. 

A  small  girl  once  remarked  to  us :  "All 
girls  have  foolish  thoughts  sometimes, 
but  Marie  Bashkirtseff  is  the  only  girl 
who  was  ever  fool  enough  to  write  them 
down."  Carrie  has  more  wholesome 
things  to  occupy  her  mind : 

"We  played  snap  the  whip  at  recess  today 
and  I  was  on  the  end  and  was  snapped  off 
against  the  fence.  It  is  not  a  very  good  game 
for  girls,  especially  the  one  at  the  end.  .  .  . 
Grandmother  kneeled  down  by  the  bed  and 
prayed  aloud  for  us  that  we  might  be  good 
children  and  that  she  might  have  strength 
given  to  her  from  on  high  to  guide  us  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  which  leads  to  life 
eternal.  Those  were  her  very  words.  After 
she  had  gone  down  stairs  we  sat  up  in  bed 
and  talked  about  it  and  promised  each  other 
to  be  good,  and  crossed  our  hearts  and  'hoped 
to  die,'  if  we  broke  our  promise.  Then  Anna 
was  afraid  we  would  die,  but  I  told  her  I 
didn't  believe  we  would  be  as  good  as  that,  so 
we  kissed  each  other  and  went  to  sleep." 

Friend  F.    P.  A. 

Now  that  election  day  is  come  and 
gone,  we  can  find  time  to  praise  Franklin 
P.  Adams.  For  that  is  the  name  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  paragrapher 
and  comic  poet,  whose  fame  today  is  as 
great  as  B.  L.  T.'s  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune ;  who,  like  Mr.  Taylor  again, 
signs  his  initial  to  a  column  a  day. 
What  true  Manhattanite  does  not  buy  the 
evening  moose-paper  to  see  what  the 
modern  Pepys  is  doing — whether  he  has 
motored  with  Mr.  Flagg  or  joshed  with 
Mawruss  Perlmutter,  or  dined  with  Mis- 
tress Inez,  or  gone  to  the  theater  with 
good  Mrs.  Pepys-Adams?  Even  when 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  Mail  worth 
reading  there  is  F.  P.  A. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  gathered  up  some  of  his  best 
verses  and  given  them  book  covers.  A 
year  ago  it  was  "Toboganning  on  Par- 
nassus";  this  year.  In  Other  Words* 
True,  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Adams's 
publishers  had  given  him  a  better  printed 
book  and  one  better  "made"  physically ; 
we  could  wish,  too,  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  pruned  more  courageously,  for  not 
all  his  verses  deserve  resetting ;  but  what 
a  wonder  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  give 

*In  Other  Words.  By  Franklin  P.  Adams.  Garden 
City,   N.   Y.:    Doubleday,"  Page  &   Co.      $i. 


us  repeated  increments  of  joy.  A  column 
a  day !  No  wonder  the  humorist  is 
moved  to  paraphrase  from  Stevenson's 
"Garden" : 

"In  winter,  when  I  have  to  write, 
I  hate  to  do  my  work  at  night; 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  hate  to  have  to  write  by  day. 
''What  time   the  year  is   at   the   spring, 
I  hate  to  work  like  anything; 
And  in  the  days  of  early  fall 
1   sort  of  hate  to  write  at  all. 

"Oh,  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you 
That  people  should  have  work  to  do? 
But  I  cannot  afford  to  miss, 
And  so  I  pen  a  pome  like  this." 

This  delectable  trifle  is,  besides,  a  fair 
sample  of  Mr.  Adams :  his  cleverness,  his 
charm  and  his  limitations  of  journalist. 
If  he  wrote  by  the  week  instead  of  by 
the  day,  perhaps  he  could  have  given  us 
a  stronger  final  couplet.  But  why  quib- 
ble? We  love  him  just  as  he  is.  Hear 
him  on  "Us  Potes."  Again  he  is  per- 
sonal, you  see : 

"Swift    was    sweet   on    Stella; 

Poe  had  his  Lenore , 
Burns's  fancy  turned  to  Nancy 

And  a  dozen  more. 
"Pope  was  quite  a  trifler ; 

Goldsmith  was  a  case ; 
Byron'd  flirt  with  any  skirt 

From  Liverpool  to  Thrace. 

"Sheridan  philandered; 

Shelley,  Keats,  and  Moore 
All  were  there  with  some  affair 

Far  from  lit'rachoor. 

"Fickle  is  the  heart  of 

Each  immortal  bard. 
Mine  alone  is  made  of  stone — 

Gotta  work  too  hard." 

Franklin  P.  Adams  is  a  true  humorist, 
and  we  regard  his  "literary"  flavor  as  a 
distinct  asset,  tho  we  doubt  whether  his 
slangy  renderings  of  Latin,  French  and 
German  poets  in  In  Other  Words  meas- 
ure up  to  those  in  the  earlier  volume. 
Here  is  an  echo  of  Longfellow : 

"There  was  a  little  fluff, 
And  she  wore  a  little  puff 

And  a  rat   made  of  shoddy  and  of  cotton. 
When  they  were  there 
She  looked  very,  very  fair, 

And  when  they  were  off  she  looked  rotten." 

We  are  grateful  for  F.  P.  A.  He  kept 
our  spirits  up  when  the  campaign  was 
running  full  blast,  and  our  faith  in  the 
American  sense  of  humor — which  is 
proportion.  One  of  his  poems  is 
modeled  upon  Henley's 
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"I  was  a  king  in  Babylon 
And  you  were  a  Christian  slave." 

"T.  R.  TO  W.  H.  T. 

"Or  ever  the  knightly  fight  was  on, 
The  skirmish  of   smear  and  smudge, 

I   was   a  king   in   Washington 
And  you   were  a  circuit  judge." 

We  do  not  quote  the  rest.  You  can 
read  it  for  yourself  if  you  buy  a  copy  of 
In  Other  Words:  and  it  is  not  too  local 
or  specialized  a  volume  for  any  one  who 
has  enjoyed  "Rejected  Addresses"  or 
Calverley's  "Flyleaves."  We  do  not  un- 
dertake to  compare  Mr.  Adams  with  his 
British  forerunners ;  and  a  newspaper 
paragrapher  none  too  carefully  edited 
must  inevitably  offer  verses  of  uneven 
quality.  But  we  regard  that  uneven 
paragrapher  as  a  find  and  a  friend.  That 
he  has  his  deep  sincerity  such  an  un- 
humorous  poem  as  ''The  Fool"  (April 
10,  1912)  ably  demonstrates,  embedded 
as  it  is  in  pages  of  gayety  and  kindly 
satire.  Hats  off  to  the  Chicagoan  who 
raised  the  level  of  New  York's  lighter 
journalism !  And  thanks  be  to  his  Gar- 
den City  publishers  for  helping  to  widen 
the  circle  of  his  friends. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  Atlas. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  P.  B.  A. ; 
G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.  D.,  F.  B.  A. ;  Stanley 
Leathes,  M.  A.,  C.  B. ;  Assisted  by  E.  A. 
Benians.  M.  A.  141  Maps ;  Pp.  228.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.      $4. 

In  our  various  notices  of  the  great  un- 
dertaking brought  to  a  conclusion  in  Vol- 
ume XIV  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory we  have  referred  to  the  work  as  "a 
catalog,  whose  general  divisions  are  the 
chapters,  explanatory  of  the  subjects 
treated,"  and  have  described  it  as  "the 
nursery  of  thought  germs"  (March  23, 
1905).  We  have,  too,  commended  it  for 
its  full  and  ably  composed  bibliographies 
(May  16,  1907;  March  23,  1911).  No 
other  work  presents  the  views  of  mod- 
ern authorities  on  so  wide  a  range 
of  topics.  One  cannot  so  unre- 
servedly praise  the  maps  and  charts 
which  supplement  the  printed  pages, 
and  are  provided  with  a  valuable  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Benians.  Tho  the 
scope  of  the  work  will  ensure  its  useful 
ness  to  man)-  classes  of  readers,  and  by 
no  means  exclusively  those  who  possess 
the  thirteen  other  volumes  of  the  history, 
some  of  the  plates  give  an  impression  of 


muddiness,  confusion  and  crudity  of 
color,  and  technical  perfectiorr  has  by  no 
means  been  achieved.  German  and  even 
recent  American  map  making,  is  superior 
to  these  examples  of  British  craftsman- 
ship. The  information,  at  least,  is  here, 
however,  and  for  that  we  are  grateful. 
Such  a  chart  as  that  which  shows  the 
universities  of  Europe,  their  location  and 
their  date  of  foundation,  or  that  of  Ire- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  tribal  and  other  family 
names  indicated  in  the  right  places,  is 
often  a  remarkable  aid  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  one  particular  page  of  history. 

Fires.       By   Wilfred   Wilson    Gibson.        New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

There  is  a  new  note  in  the  poems  of 
Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson.  Sympathy  with 
the  toilers  has  been  voiced  by  many  of 
our  modern  poets  since  Mr.  Markharns 
"Man  with  the  Hoe,"  but  there  has  been 
often  a  touch  of  bitterness,  even  of  vin- 
dictiveness,  in  some  of  the  verses.  Fires, 
by  the  author  of  "Daily  Bread"  and 
"Womenkind,"  shows  the  gentlest  and 
tenderest  of  spirits,  an  understanding  of 
the  workman's  life,  of  his  sorrows  and 
joys  as  well,  touched  with  compassion 
and  deep  sympathy,  and  all  the  more 
persuading  because  of  its  restraint.  In 
such  a  poem  as  "The  Machine"  we  feel 
all  the  maddening  monotony  of  the  reit- 
eration of  the  machine-tender's  task : 

"But  soon  again  he  was  upon  his  feet, 

And  tending  that  unsatisfied  machine, 

And  printing  pictures,  red  and  blue  and  green, 

Until  again  the  green  and  blue  and  red 

Went  jigging  in  a  riot  thru  his  head; 

And.  wildest  of  the  raging  rout, 

The  blinding,  screeching,  racking  yellow — 

A  crazv  devil  of  a  fellow — 

O'er  all  the  others  seemed  to  shouV 

But  we  follow  him  into  the  street,  where 
the  Christmas  shopping  is  in  progress, 
and  ripples  of  careless  laughter  "stole 

Like  waves  of  cooling  waters  thru  his  soul. 
While  sometimes  he  would  lift  his  aching  eyes, 
And  sees  a  child's  face  flushed  with  proud  sur- 
prise, 
As,    gripping    both    its    parents'    hands    quite 

tight, 
It   found  itself  in  fairylands  of  lisrli t. 
Walking  with  grown-up  people  thru  the  night." 

And  a  frank,  fresh-cheeked  young  girl 
becomes  his  companion  and  friend. 
"The  Shop"  is  a  perfect  poem,  hi  the 
workshop  the  anvils  have  a  trick  of  play- 
ing a  tune  to  any  words  running  thru  the 
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workman's  head,  and  in  his  gentle  sym- 
pathy with  the  shopkeeper  whose  little 
son  is  ill,  he  hears  all  day : 

"The    bellows    puffing    out:    It's    strange,    it's 

strange 
That  little  ones  should  suffer  so   .    .    . 
And  now,  my  hammer,  at  a  blow : 
I'd  like  to  take  them  all,  to-night! 
And,  in   the   clouds  of  steam,   and   white  hot 

glow, 
I  seemed  to  see  primroses  everywhere, 
Primroses,  and  primroses,  and  primroses." 

Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than 
the  simple  expression  of  the  workman's 
sorrow  when  the  bell  of  the  shop  is 
silenced  not  to  disturb  the  sick  boy,  and 
his  joy  when  he  hears  it  again  when  the 
child  is  better.  "The  Crane"  is  beautiful, 
too,  with  the  mother  who  has  no  time  to 
talk  with  her  crippled  son,  but  always 
cleans  the  window  pane  so  that  he  may 
watch  the  crane  against  the  sky,  with  its 
almost  human  companionship  for  his 
lonely  hours.  The  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  these  poems  should  win  them  a  wide 
audience,  their  message  is  one  of  love 
and  brotherliness,  which  makes  a  more 
effective  appeal  for  better  conditions  of 
labor  than  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
rich  or  pictures  of  the  degradation  of  the 
poor. 

The   Voice.       By   Margaret    Deland.       New 
York:     Harper  &  Brothers.    $1. 

Old  Chester  is  one  of  the  towns,  in 
fiction,  where  one  would  like  to  live. 
With  Dr.  Lavendar  for  his  pastor  and 
Dr.  William  King  as  the  family  physi- 
cian the  gentle  ripple  of  the  roads  over 
the  fluted  hills  would  lead  to  a  home  of 
peace  for  one's  declining  years.  The 
Voice  is  the  latest  of  the  series  of  charm- 
ing Old  Chester  tales  that  Mrs.  Deland 
has  told  so  lovingly  for  many  years.  It 
is  a  quaint  and  pretty  story  of  a  whole- 
some and  natural  girl,  who  tries  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  love  potion  upon  a  young  and 
consequently  harshly  rigid  Presbyterian 
minister,  most  anxious  to  save  her  soul. 
Philippa  is  a  dear  girl — "old-fashioned," 
Dr.  King  calls  her — but  it  is  a  sweet 
fashion  of  gentleness  and  affectionate- 
ness  that  ought  never  to  grow  old.  Her 
father  is  an  Irvingite,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  Voice,  with  unshaken  faith  thru 
disappointing  years,  and  the  little  un- 
worldly household  has  its  own  fascina- 
tion. 


Literary   Notes 


....The  American  Jezvish  Year  Book  for 
the  year  5673,  which  began  September  12,  has 
as  its  leading  feature  an  article  on  the  "Agri- 
cultural Activities  of  Jews  in  America."  (Phil- 
adelphia :  Jewish  Pub.  Soc.) 

.  ..  .An  admirable  little  handbook  of  house- 
hold remedies  for  common  emergencies  and 
minor  ills  is  A  Stitch  in  Time  (Putnam;  75 
cents).  The  directions  are  clear  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  antiseptic  methods, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  some  books 
of  this  class. 

....The  Bancroft  Co.  announces  for  publi- 
cation a  new  edition  of  The  New  Pacific,  by 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  for  sixty  years  a  resi- 
dent of  California,  and  Retrospection,  a  po- 
litical and  personal  review  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  same  writer. 

....Many  men  of  distinction  have  borne 
witness  to  the  help  and  encouragement  they 
have  received  from  their  wives ;  that  others 
have  owed  as  much  to  their  sisters  is  the 
theme  of  Sarah  G,  Pomeroy's  new  book: 
Little-Known  Sisters  of  Weil-Known  Men 
(Dana  Estes ;  $1.25).  These  biographies  from 
Mary  Sidney  to  Eliza  Parkman  are  pleasing 
and    unpretentious — like    their    subjects. 

....An  edition  of  plays  by  William  Con- 
greve  comes  to  us  from  the  American  Book 
Company  in  a  series  of  "Masterpieces  of  the 
English  Drama."  The  general  editor  is  Pro- 
fessor Felix  E.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  editor  of  the  present  vol- 
ume is  William  Archer,  who  contributes  a  sat- 
isfying introduction.  There  are  notes,  also ; 
and  the  general  form  of  the  volume  is  alto- 
gether pleasing.      (Pp.  466;  70  cents.) 

....Since  color  enters  into  the  dress  of 
women  more  extensively  than  used  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  used 
judiciously.  Color  Harmony  in  Dress  (New 
York:  McBride.  Nast  &  Co.;  75  cents),  by 
G.  A.  Andsley,  is  a  useful  shopping  compan- 
ion if  a  woman  who  is  not  primarily  an 
artist  wants  to  avoid  inharmonious  color-ef- 
fects in  her  attire.  Dr.  Andsley  makes  a 
scientific  study  of  the  subject  of  types  of 
beauty  and  the  colors  to  be  worn  or  avoided 
by  each. 

....The  New  Richard  Grant  White  Shake- 
speare, a  revised  edition,  "supplemented  and 
annotated"  by  W.  P.  Trent,  B.  W.  Wells  and  J. 
B.  Henneman,  published  in  twelve  volumes, 
181110,  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  appears  half  a 
century  after  the  original  Grant  White  Shake- 
speare, issued  by  the  same  house.  The  work- 
is,  however,  less  a  new  edition  than  a  reprint, 
with  only  minor  alterations  in  text.      As  books 
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the  little  volumes  are  delightful :  large  type, 
pleasing  illustrations,  and  varying  styles  of 
binding,  to  suit  the  purse.  The  volumes  are 
sold  separately  at  $1.50  each. 

....  The  Lover's  Calendar  is  a  compilation 
of  appropriate  verse  and  a  few  passages  of 
prose,  too,  by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  (Dutton; 
pp.  423;  $1.75).  The  anthology  is  arranged 
by  months  and  days  and  includes  some  con- 
temporary authors. 

....A  plea  for  history  written  with  human 
interest  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  assumed  impartiality  and  aloofness  from 
life  is  made  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  an  address 
published  as  No  Mummified  History  in  New 
York  Schools  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Bardeen). 
He  says : 

"The  Confederate  veterans  would  rather  read  the 
story  by  Colonel  Haskell  of  what  happened  on  the 
Union  side  at  Gettysburg;  and  the  Union  veterans, 
that  by  General  Pickett,  of  what  happened  on  the 
Confederate  side,  than  any  story  by  an  historical 
philosopher  who  was  not, there  and  who  tries  to  write 
judicially,  when  the  whole  thing  was  one  of  arms  and 
had  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  judicial  determina- 
tion." 

....Most  of  our  readers  will  want  interest 
in  and  sympathy  for  work  translated  in  Mr. 
Jethro  Bithell's  Contemporary  French  Poetry 
(Pp.  227;  London:  Walter  Scott;  1/).  His 
poets  are  (to  name  a  few  of  the  best  known) 
Henri  Bataille,  Paul  Fort,  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont,  Fernard  Gregh,  Francis  Jammes,  Kahn, 
Lahor,  Jean  Moreas,  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles, 
Regnier,  and  the  Americans — Stuart  Merrill 
and  Francis  Viele-Griffin.  The  translations  as 
translations  are  creditable  rather  than  brilliant. 
The  little  volume  opens  with  a  critical  intro- 
duction devoted  to  the  Parnassians,  Symbol- 
ists, and  Decadents,  and  to  "color  audition" — 
with  frequent  references  to  Professor  Irving 
Babbitt's  "New  Laocoon."  It  closes  with  bib- 
liographies and  notes. 

....An  unusual  literary  skit,  or  shall  we 
call  it  an  educational  work?  has  the  title,  sup- 
posed to  be  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a 
London  volume  of  1714;  with  the  startling 
title  "An  Original  Canto  of  Spencer  [sic]  : 
Design'd  as  part  of  his  Faery  Queen,  but 
never  printed."  It  is  said  to  have  been  found 
by  Nestor  Tronside,  Esq..  great  grandson  of 
a  near  friend  of  the  poet  Spenser.  The  pref- 
ace and  the  poem  of  forty-six  stanzas  are 
much  in  the  style  of  Spenser.  We  take  it  that 
it  is  presented  to  pupils  in  literature  as  a  study 
of  the  indicia  of  a  forgery.  We  advise  can- 
didates to  begin  the  study  with  tin  title  page 
and  its  spelling  of  the  poet's  name,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  motto  ascribed  to  Horace.  "Ficta 
roluptatis  causa  sint  proximo  verts"  and  to 
compare  with  it  the  following  genuine  and 
scanable  words  of  lloracc.  "Nova  Hctaque 
wiper  habchunt   verba   fidem."       The  classes 


which  engage  in  external  and  internal  criticism 
will  hardly  fail  to  consider  whether  Spenser 
could  ever  have  thought  to  represent  Brito- 
mart,  the  mirror  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
shamed  by  the  foul  magician.  (New  York: 
Arthur  H.  Nason;  30  cents.) 

....A  story  of  summer  seas  and  of  an  isl- 
and beside  them,  a  runaway  yawl,  and  of  a 
group  of  interesting  people,  ashore  and  at 
sea,  is  entitled  Blue  Anchor  Inn,  by  Edwin 
Bateman  Morris  (Penn  Pub.  Co.;  $1.25). 
There  is  a  husband  who  had  never  seen  his 
wife's  face,  because  he  had  given  her  his 
name,  in  order  to  secure  a  large  fortune  to 
her  left  by  an  eccentric  will,  and  various 
complications  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
bride  had  gone  West  at  once  to  secure  her 
divorce,  had  changed  her  mind  and  returned 
to  Lugger  Island.  A  pleasant  story  for  an  idle 
hour. 

....The  Societe  du  Mercure  de  France,  of 
Paris,  publishes  an  Essai  sur  la  littcraturc 
chinoise,  by  Georges  Soulie,  in  which  one 
finds  an  account,  not  only  of  the  classic  lit- 
erature, but  even  of  contemporary  journalism. 
"The  press,"  writes  M.  Soulie,  "which  the 
foreigners  created  to  augment  their  popular- 
ity, was  the  means  by  which  the  Chinese  na- 
tionalism found  expression,  and  developed 
with  a  surprising  rapidity.  The  editions,  even 
now,  are  limited :  the  chief  newspaper  pub- 
lishes only  15,000  copies.  But  these  are 
passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  are  commented 
upon  and  discussed ;  their  contradictory  ar- 
ticles enlighten  opinion.  Finally,  the  neces- 
sities of  journalism  transform  style,  little  by 
little,  and  .  .  .  the  language  used  approach- 
es more  and  more  nearly  to  the  spoken 
tongue." 

....An  exceedingly  ambitious  compendium 
is  the  Petite  Histoire  Contemporaine  (1789- 
jgio)  of  J.  Isaac  (Pp.  231;  Paris:  Hachette; 
2  fr.).  Modern  history  is  summarized  from 
the  French  standpoint,  but  the  New  World  as 
well  as  the  Old  is  included,  and  the  United 
States  has  over  four  pages.  Within  that  space 
our  national  record  is  most  skilfully  con- 
densed, with  but  one  glaring  error:  a  refer- 
ence to  coffee  plantations  in  our  Southern 
States.  As  a  desk  manual,  the  book  will  lie 
found  convenient  by  the  journalist  and  by  many 
another,  and  not  only  for  its  summary  of 
French  political  and  military  events,  and  Eu- 
ropean relations  and  alliances,  but  also  for  its 
sections  on  such  subjects  as  the  African  par- 
tition, the  Fast  and  the  Near  East,  the  Sci- 
ences and  the  Economic  Revolution,  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  the  General  Characteristics 
"i  Civilization.  There  is  even  a  section  on 
the-  Romantic  Movement  in  Literature  and 
Tainting. 
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....  Now  that  the  triumph  of  aviation  is  as- 
sured we  will  view  with  greater  interest  than 
ever  the  mysterious  genius  who  long  ago  fore- 
told the  day  when  man  should  fly,  and  even 
tried  to  make  himself  wings.  To  get  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  artist-engineer  of  the  Re- 
naissance there  is  no  pleasanter  way  than  to 
read  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
the  second  volume  of  Merijkowski's  strange 
trilogy  of  which  Julian  the  Apostate,  Leonar- 
do Da  Vinci  and  Peter  the  Great  are  the  cen- 
tral figures.  In  The  Independent  of  No- 
vember 15,  1906,  we  devoted  an  article  to  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  novels  of  the 
great  Russian  mystic,  so  here  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  note  that  Putnams  have  brought 
out  part  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
the  many  distinguished  personages  who  figure 
in  its  pages. 

.  . .  .The  first  chapter  of  George  A.  Birming- 
ham's Lighter  Side  of  Irish  Life  is  a  good- 
natured  protest  against  the  contemporary  tra- 
dition of  what  the  Irish  are :  a  tradition  that 
is  in  many  respects  flattering,  but  founded 
upon  ignorance  no  less  than  the  older  and 
less  kind  tradition.  Other  chapters  describe 
the  Irishmen  of  the  past,  those  of  Lever,  those 
of  today;  the  Irish  clergy;  the  Irishmen  who 
write  verse  and  the  Irishmen  who  write  plays : 
enemies,  for  the  most  part,  to  illusion  and 
old-fashioned  sentimentality ;  Irish  officials, 
peasants,  servants,  and  "Yanks"  (Irish  Amer- 
icans) ;  Irish  humor  and  superstition  and 
speech.  This  book  by  a  distinguished  writer 
of  fiction  is  not  brilliant,  but  is  understand- 
ing, sympathetic  and  interesting  thruout.  Il- 
lustrations in  color  are  contributed  by  H.  W. 
Kerr,  R.  S.  A.      (Stokes;  pp.  271;  $1.75.) 

....The  tremendous  expansion  of  our  lit- 
erature is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  new  edi- 
tion of  The  United  States  Catalog  is  two  and 
a  half  times  as  large  as  the  last  edition  pub- 
lisht  ten  years  ago.  The  books  of  3,000  pub- 
lishers are  included  in  the  directory.  This 
mammoth  volume  is  indispensable  for  all  large 
libraries  and  book-buyers,  for  it  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  books  now  in  print,  with  par- 
ticulars of  binding,  price  and  date,  arranged 
and  cross-indexed  in  the  convenient  manner 
devised  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  of 
Minneapolis,  for  their  Cumulative  Index  of 
current  publications.  We  have  consulted  the 
Index  and  the  United  States  Catalog  about 
once  a  day  on  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  have  been  amazed  at  its  invariable 
accuracy.  Tf  any  of  the  ladies  who  assist 
Miss  Marion  E.  Potter,  its  editor,  in  copy- 
writing  and  proofreading  want  to  move  east 
we  should  like  to  know  it  so  we  can  get  their 
services  on  The  Independent. 


Pebbles 

"A  tip  is  a  small  sum  of  money  you  give  to 
somebody  because  you're  afraid  he  won't  like 
not  being  paid  for  something  you  haven't  asked 
him  to  do." — The  Bailie,  Glasgow. 

Fred. — How  would  you  like  me  for  your 
husband? 

Isabel. — Oh,   I  should  like  nothing  better. 
Fred. — Er — ahem !       Good   evening. — ludge 

Chap  about  to  wed  was  nervous ; 
To  the  young  best  man  he  cried : 
"Tell  me,  is  it  kisstomary 
For  the  groom  to  cuss  the  bride?" 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

aYes,  madam,  I  can  get  you  the  divorce. 
For  five  hundred  dollars  I  can  get  you  a  di- 
vorce— and  get  it  without  publicity,  too." 

"But  what  would  it  cost  with  publicity?"  she 
asked. — East  and  West. 

"What  has  become  of  your  hyphenated 
friend?" 

"My  hyphenated  friend?" 

"Yes;   your  friend,   Mr.   Wombat- Wombat." 

"He  is  ill  of  beri-beri.' 

"Where?" 

"In  Walla-Walla." — Louisville  Courier- Jour- 
nal. 

The  girl  with  the  ruby  lips  we  like, 

The  lass  with  teeth  of  pearl, 
The  maid  with  the  eyes  like  diamonds. 

The  cheek-like-coral  girl; 
The  girl  with  the  alabaster  brow, 

The  lass  from  Emerald  Isle. 
All  these  we  like,  but  not  the  jade 

With  the   sardonyx   smile. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

"Bang!"  went  the  rifles  at  the  manoeuvres. 

"O0-00 !"  screamed  the  pretty  girl — a  nice, 
decorous,  surprised  little  scream.  She  stepped 
backward  into  the  surprised  arms  of  a  young 
man.  "Oh,"  said  she,  blushing,  "I  was  fright- 
ened by  the  rifles.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  young  man.  "Let's 
go  over  and  watch  the  artillery." — Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

AT    WORK. 

I  bid  my  desk  a  glad  farewell, 
Yes,  that's  about  the  way  it  looks. 

The  boss  must  get  another  man, 
For   I   am  done  with  office  books. 

And,  mother,  don't  rely  on  me 

For  doing  any  household  chore, 
For  I  have  got  a  task  on  hand 

That   takes   all  day  and    night   and   more. 

Best  take  the  children  out  of  school 
That  they  may  bring  the  shekels  in. 

For  I  sha'n't  have  a  bit  of  time 
To   waste  on  gathering  the  tin. 

Yes,  I  have  got  a  steady  job 

Till  January,  you   can  bet 
I'll  spend  my  waking  moments  all 

In   picking  Wilson's   Cabinet. 
—McLandburgh  Wilson,  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
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The  Recent  Election 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Taft  had  a  large 
majority  in  the  electoral  college,  and  his 
popular  vote  exceeded  that  of  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  by  1,250,000,  or  about  20 
per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term 
the  tariff  was  revised  by  a  Republican 
Congress.  A  political  revolution  fol- 
lowed, in  1910,  when  his  party's  major- 
ity in  the  House  was  displaced  by  a 
Democratic  majority  of  more  than  sixty. 
Congressional  districts  in  which  Repub- 
licans had  been  elected  for  many  succes- 
sive terms  by  majorities  of  from  5,000  to 
10,000  sent  Democrats  to  Washington. 
Since  that  time  the  tariff  duties  have  not 
been  reduced  and  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
revision  of  1909.  Now  we  have  had  an- 
other Presidential  election,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  won  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory. Governor  Wilson  has  442  of  the 
531  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  J  J  and  Mr.  Taft  only  12.  In  the  new 
House  there  will  be  a  Democratic  major- 
ity of  nearly  160,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  Vice-President's  casting 
vote,  or  possibly  without  such  aid,  the 
Democratic  party  will  control  the  Senate. 
But  the  popular  vote  cast   for  Mr.  Taft 


and  Mr.  Roosevelt  exceeds  by  1,500,000 
that  winch  was  given  to  Governor  Wil- 
son. 

The  Democratic  party  won  because  the 
Republican  party  was  split  in  two.  Its 
popular  vote  appears  to  have  been  less 
than  Mr.  Bryan's  in  1908.  In  States 
having  more  than  350  electoral  votes  the 
combined  popular  vote  of.  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  exceeded  Wilson's,  but  the  Repub- 
lican division  gave  these  electoral  votes 
to  the  Democratic  party.  That  party  was 
practically  united  in  support  of  Wilson, 
altho  in  some  States  a  few  of  its  voters 
were  drawn  to  Roosevelt.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Taft  Republi- 
cans voted  for  Wilson,  to  emphasize 
their  opposition  to  Roosevelt.  We  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  very  large  major- 
ity, or  nearly  all,  of  the  Roosevelt  voters 
were  Republicans.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  preliminary  election  in 
Vermont  the  Roosevelt  movement  was 
supported  by  37  per  cent,  of  the  Repub- 
lican voters  and  was  not  perceptibly  aid- 
ed by  Democrats,  whose  party  gained 
4,000. 

The  meaning  of  the  figures  is  that  the 
Republican  party  was  divided,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  taking  a  little  more  than  half 
of  it.  We  are  not  saying,  however,  that 
Taft  could  have  been  elected  if  there  had 
been  no  Roosevelt  movement.  For  a  long 
time  we  had  felt  that,  because  of  the  re- 
volt against  the  Payne-Aldrich  revision, 
it  would  be  difficult,  probably  impossi- 
ble, for  the  party  to  re-elect  him.  The 
excess  of  the  combined  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  popular  vote  over  the  Wilson  pop- 
ular votes  does  not  prove  that  Mr.  Taft 
would  have  been  successful  if  there  had 
been  no  Roosevelt  opposition. 

In  the  history  of  American  politics 
there  is  shown  no  greater  blunder  than 
the  tariff  revision  of  1909.  Our  opinion 
to  this  effect  has  repeatedly  been  exprcst. 
The  Republican  party,  virtually  com- 
mitted to  downward  revision,  left  the 
tariff  substantially  unchanged,  as  a 
whole,  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  consum- 
ers was  concerned.  Governor  Dix  said 
that  the  Republicans  "increased  the 
duties  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life." 
This  was  not  true,  for  the  duties  on 
many  necessaries  of  life  were  reduced, 
but   the  reductions  were   ineffective   with 
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respect  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  party 
lost  its  opportunity,  and  that  was  t4ic  be- 
ginning of  its  downfall.  While  the  tariff 
bill  was  pending,  Mr.  Taft  either  knew 
little  about  tariffs  or  was  badly  advised. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  bill  his  de- 
fense of  the  new  law  deprived  him  of 
much  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  given 
to  him  because  of  his  policy  concerning 
other  questions.  That  this  error  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term  was  followed  by 
many  most  commendable  acts  is  ad- 
mitted and  asserted  by  so  prominent  a 
partisan  opponent  as  the  New  York 
World,  which  says : 

"As  President  Mr.  Taft  will  leave  a  record 
of  many  triumphs  and  a  single  conspicuous 
and  fatal  blunder.  He  has  been  a  constitu- 
tional magistrate,  governing  by  law  and  not 
by  caprice.  He  has  given  us  the  greatest 
Supreme  Court  since  the  days  of  Marshall 
and  Story.  He  was  the  first  President  to  en- 
force the  criminal  clauses  of  the  Sherman  law. 
He  has  powerfully  supported  the  cause  of 
arbitration.  He  has  worked  for  reciprocity. 
He  has  suppressed  jingoism.  He  has  pro- 
moted civil  service  reform.  He  brought  about 
the  corporation  tax.  He  has  had  regard  for 
economy." 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson  says  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  gone  down,  "never  to  rise 
again."  Senator  Dixon,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Roosevelt  campaign  bureau, 
remarks  that  it  will  never  again  muster 
strength  enough  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  President.  In  our  opinion,  both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  wrong.  The  history 
of  our  country  shows  parties  that  were 
said  to  be  dying  or  dead,  because  of  some 
great  reverse,  rising  again  and  exercising 
great  power.  The  Republican  party  has 
had  a  grand  record.  It  has  been  a  great 
agency  in  the  interest  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  will  survive.  Even  in  the  near 
future  it  may  regain  its  strength.  Its 
policies  may  undergo  some  change,  but 
it  will  not  die.  We  hope  to  see  the  two 
factions  united,  under  the  old  name,  with 
the  best  things  of  both  platforms  in  one 
new  one.  In  several  States  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roosevelt  branch  will  prob- 
ably prevail  in  any  reorganization  that 
may  take  place ;  in  others  this  influence 
will  be  much  weaker;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  will  be  a  reunion  upon  a 
basis  involving  mutual  concessions. 

Governor  Wilson  approaches  his  task 
with    a    solemn    sense    of    responsibility. 


He  is  a  good  American,  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  excellent  record,  admirable  en- 
vironment, intelligent  courage  and  high 
ideals.  His  bearing  thruout  the  cam- 
paign was  most  commendable.  His  pub- 
lic addresses  were  free  from  partisan 
bitterness  or  denunciation  of  individuals. 
His  appeals  were  made  to  reason,  not  to 
passion  or  prejudice.  He  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  the  agent  of  a  party. 
We  shall  expect  to  find  him,  in  office, 
more  conservative,  or  more  reasonably 
cautious,  than  some  members  of  his  party 
in  Congress.  Much  of  the  legislation  to 
be  proposed  will  be  closely  related  to 
business  interests.  Remarks  in  his  re- 
cent addresses  or  statements  may  now  be 
recalled.  He  has  said  that  tariff  changes 
should  be  made  "only  at  such  rate  and  in 
such  way  as  will  least  interfere  with  the 
normal  healthful  course  of  commerce 
and  manufacture" ;  that  his  party  is  "not 
seeking  disturbance  of  any  sound  or  hon- 
est thing,  but  merely  the  rule  of  right 
and  the  common  advantage" ;  that  Demo- 
crats have  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  "had  better  pull  the  house 
down  about  their  ears."  And  he  has 
spoken  as  follows  since  the  election : 

"The  result  fills  me  with  the  hope  that  the 
thoughtful,  progressive  forces  of  the  nation 
may  now  at  last  unite  to  give  the  country 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  a  government,  re- 
leased from  all  selfish  and  private  influences, 
devoted  to  justice  and  progress.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  honest  and  enlight- 
ened business  men  of  the  country  to  fear. 
No  man  whose  business  is  conducted  without 
violation  of  the  rights  of  free  competition  and 
without  such  private  understandings  and  se- 
cret alliances  as  violate  the  principle  of  our 
law  and  the  policy  of  all  wholesome  com- 
merce and  enterprise  need  fear  either  inter- 
ference or  embarrassment  from  tne  Adminis- 
tration. 

wrongs  have  been  done,  but  they  have 
not  been  done  malevolently.  We  must  have 
the  quietest  temper  in  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  must  not  let  any  man  divert  us.  We 
must  have  quiet  temper  and  yet  be  resolute 
of  purpose.  Let  us  hear  them  all  patiently, 
and  yet  hearing  all  let  us  not  be  diverted. 
Prosperity  has  carried  us  into  devious  paths. 
There  is  much  to  reconstruct,  and  it  will  take 
a  generation  to  work  out  what  America  must 
achieve." 

Mr.  Underwood  and  other  prominent 
Democrats  in  the  House  say  that  there 
should  be  a  special  session  of  Congress, 
beginning  in  March  next,  for  tariff  re- 
vision.    Probablv  the  new  President  will 
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call  such  a  session.  As  the  party  is  dis- 
tinctly committed  to  revision,  the  work, 
it  seems  to  us,  should  be  done  without 
delay.  Postponement,  causing  prolonged 
uncertainty,  would  affect  business  inter- 
ests unfavorably.  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term  President  Wilson  will  be  associated 
with  the  Democratic  Congressional  ma- 
jority. This  majority  is  a  very  large  one. 
In  opinion  and  policy  it  may  not  always 
be  in  agreement  with  the  new  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  President  and  Congress  majority 
will  be  able  to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously for  the  public  good. 

The  Independent  supported  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign, but  it  believes  Governor  Wilson 
will  be  a  good  President.  It  desires  and 
intends  to  show  a  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful interest  in  the  work  of  his  Adminis- 
tration and  all  commendable  legislative 
projects  of  his  party. 

The  Defeat  of  President  Taft 

We  had  anticipated  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Taft,  but  his  defeat  is  more  spectacular 
and  absolute  than  we  or  any  one  else  had 
expected.  In  a  sense  it  is  humiliating, 
for  the  popular  vote  has  placed  him  third 
in  the  race,  beaten  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Wilson.  However  hu- 
miliated he  is  not  disgraced.  He  has 
been  beaten  for  no  fault  of  his,  for  no 
failure  to  give  his  most  honest  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  country. 

The  conditions  have  been  utterly 
against  him,  and  his  own  error  early  in 
his  administration  he  could  never  over- 
come. Yet  it  was  not  so  much  his  error 
as  it  was  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
On  his  inauguration  they  were  pledged 
to  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
He  desired  it.  He  had  influence  enough 
to  secure  a  slightly  greater  reduction  in 
some  items  than  that  which  they  had  put 
in  the  bill,  but  it  was  not  what  had  been 
promised.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living 
was  soaring,  and  people  laid  it  to  the 
tariff,  which  was  really  a  minor  element 
in  the  problem.  Mr.  Taft  had  been  a 
student  of  law  and  an  administrator,  not 
a  student  of  finance.  It  is  fair  to  believe 
that  he  had  110  great  knowledge  of  the 
tariff,  and  that  be  trusted  his  official  ad- 


visers. He  signed  the  bill,  and  then 
made  the  mistake  of  praising  it  in 
speeches  in  the  West.  The  people  did 
not  believe  in  it  or  like  it,  nor  did  they 
like  his  advisers.  Then  began  the  insur- 
gent movement  within  the  party.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  believing  in  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  then  attempted  to  reduce  it  across 
the  Canadian  border,  an  admirable  piece 
of  statesmanship.  He  turned  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  advice  and  help  and  got 
his  pledged  support,  and  carried  the 
measure  thru  Congress.  Then  came  the 
foolish  rejection  of  it  by  Canada,  but 
meanwhile  the  insurgents,  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  reduce  the  tariff,  concluded 
that  they  did  not  like  this  sort  of  reduc- 
tion ;  they  wanted  full  protection  for 
their  wheat  and  corn  which  they  had  to 
sell,  a  tariff  on  the  necessities  of  life. 
Mr.  Taft  was  blamed  for  what  was  to  his 
credit.  One  or  two  other  smaller  and 
personal  matters  also  were  used  noisily 
against  him,  particularly  related  to  the 
action  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
Alaska,  who  was  compelled  to  resign, 
and  whom  Mr.  Taft  defended  too  long. 

Then  came  the  elections  of  1910,  which 
showed  an  alarming  drift  toward  the 
Democratic  party  and  a  growing  rift  in 
the  Republican  party.  It  gave  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Democrats, 
with  the  insurgent  Senators  voting  with 
the  Democrats  on  critical  occasions.  The 
country  anticipated  Republican  defeat  at 
the  next  Presidential  election.  Mr.  Taft 
was  swimming  already  against  the  tide. 

Then  came  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  the  leader  of  the  insurgent 
hosts  against  the  President,  himself  the 
candidate  for  the  nomination.  That  cre- 
ated a  friction  and  portended  the  break- 
up of  the  party,  which  came  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  convention.  The  schism 
could  not  be  healed,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Taft,  which  was  not  improbable  be- 
fore, was  now  certain,  and  both  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  went  down  before  it.  This 
can  fairly  be  said  for  Mr.  Taft.  that  in 
the  very  trying  position,  with  the  friend 
whom  he  had  served  leading  the  hosts 
against  him,  his  attitude  was  restrained 
and  courteous.  His  Democratic  foes 
show  him  full  respect,  and  recognize  the 
great  achievements  of  his  administration. 
T11  a  previous  editorial  column  we  quote 
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the  enumeration  of  his  worthy  achieve-  to  one,  as  Mr.  Taft  and  a  good  many  of 

ments  from  the  leading  Democratic  jour-  his  friends  see  it,  against  a  progressive- 

nal  in  the  country,  noted  for  the  ability  ism  that  is  really    radicalism.      In   this 

of  its    editorial    comments.      It    is    only  view  the  real  question  before  the  people 

some  of  the  new  party's  spokesmen  who  was  the  one    propounded    by  President 

spice  with  venom  their  charges  of  weak-  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "Why  should 

ness;    but    against    that    put    the    list  we  change  our  form  of  government?" 

of  his  achievements  and  the  testimony  of  And  by  an  overwhelming  majority  we 

his  Democratic  opponents.   For  his  faith-  are  assured  that    no    reason    why  is  in 

fulness    in     breaking     up    monopolizing  sight. 

trusts  and  thus  carrying  out  the  policy  ^  If,  however,  it  is  legitimate  to  corn- 
laid  down  by  his  predecessor  he  has  had  bine  the  votes  for  two  candidates  against 
scant  thanks  where  they  were  most  due.  the  vote  for  a  third,  or  against  the  field, 
The  support  of  corporations  left  him,  and  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  how  the 
half  the  party  ran  after  his  popular  rival,  situation  looks  if  we  put  together  all  the 
while  others  of  his  party,  knowing  that  votes  that  apparently  express  an  essen- 
defeat  was  sure,  in  their  anger  with  Mr.  tially  radical  interest.  The  Socialist  vote 
Roosevelt  swelled  the  vote  for  Mr.  Wil-  has  not  reached  the  million  mark  of  So- 
son.  cialist  aspiration,  but  it  comes  so  near  to 
Mr.  Taft  will  retire  to  private  life,  it  that  the  Roosevelt  vote  and  the  Social- 
beaten  but  not  dishonored,  with  the  right  ist  vote  in  combination  will  almost  cer- 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  a  term  of  crit-  tainly  round  out  over  five  millions.  We 
ical  service  honestly,  ably  and  fruitfully  have,  then,  the  rather  startling  showing 
accomplished,  and  deserving  and  receiv-  of  a  presumably  radical  vote  within  a 
ing  the  grateful  honor  of  the  people.  We  million  or  so  of  the  Democratic  vote,  and 
trust  that  President  Wilson  will  receive  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  Democratic 
from  his  party  a  better  support  than  the  and  Republican  votes  combined. 
Republican  party  has  given  Mr.  Taft.  Consequently,  it  is  of  prime  importance 

to  ask  in  just  what  sense  the  Progressive 

tu      t>       ~     «:*r~   tx.~«~,>:+:~«  vote  is  radical.    Altho  details  are  not  yet 

The  Progressive  Proposition  ^  be  had;  there  can  be  no  doubt  thJit 

That  there  has  been  neither  "land-  is  chiefly  a  wage-earner  vote,  and  very 
slide"  nor  "slump"  is  the  fact  from  which  largely  a  foreign-born  vote.  A  major 
any  estimate  or  interpretation  of  Pro-  part  of  it  was  cast  in  the  industrial 
gressiveism  must  start.  Mr.  Wilson  has  towns.  It  represents,  therefore,  elements 
received  the  normal  Democratic  vote,  in  the  population  substantially  like  those 
neither  increased  nor  greatly  diminished,  that  support  the  Socialist  ticket.  These 
Therefore  the  belief  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  elements  are  year  by  year  becoming  a 
and  his  supporters  that  they  were  found-  larger  proportion  of  the  total  population 
ing  a  party  which  would  not  merely  split  and  of  the  population  legally  qualified  to 
the  Republican  party,  but  would  draw  vote.  Apparently,  if  they  could  get  to- 
impartially  from  Republicans  and  Demo-  gether  they  could  not  only  have  a  large 
crats  alike,  has  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled,  representation  in  Congress,  but  could 
The  expectation  of  stand-pat  conserva-  look  forward  to  the  day,  not  far  distant, 
tives  that  a  fear  of  radical  departures  in  when  they  could  hope  to  elect  the  Presi- 
our  political  system  would  drive  cautious  dent.  They  could  at  least  hope  to  play 
men  into  the  Democratic  ranks  as  the  as  large  a  part  in  American  politics  as 
only  way  of  defeating  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Socialist  party  plays  in  Germany, 
after  the  third  ticket  was  put  in  the  field,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  most  active  sup- 
has  not  been  very  largely  borne  out.  So  porters  have  frankly  appealed  to  these 
far  as  the  returns  show,  both  the  elements.  They  have  told  us  that  old  is- 
Democracy  and  the  Taft  Republicans  sues  are  dead  and  that  the  new  issues  are 
have  alike  been  standing  pat.  industrial.    The  supreme  issue,  they  have 

There  is  something  to  be  said  accord-  assured  us,  is  "social  justice,"  by  which 
ingly.   for  that  view  of  the  general   re-  they  mean,  specifically,  distributive  jus- 
suit  which  we  understand  Mr.  Taft  him-  tice. 
self  takes.     The  country  has  voted  three  If  there    were  nothing    more    to  say. 
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there  could  be  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that,  altho  for  the  time  being  the 
country  has  voted  for  a  conservative  re- 
gime, we  are  nevertheless  unmistakably 
drifting  into  the  politics  of  class  struggle, 
and  that  the  day  is  already  in  sight  when 
the  line  will  be  sharply  drawn  between 
the  allied  interests  which  for  short  we 
call  "property"  and  the  allied  interests 
which  for  short  we  call  "labor." 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  The 
Roosevelt  vote  was  not  drawn  exclusive- 
ly from  the  wage-earning  population, 
nor  even  from  that  population  rein- 
forced by  a  contingent  of  humanitarians, 
academic  and  literary  folk  and  sentimen- 
talists. It  was  drawn  also  in  part  from 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
and  from  the  multi-millionaires.  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Frank  Mun- 
sey  were  not  the  only  gentlemen  of  no- 
torious solvencv  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  "the  Colonel." 

Now  Western  farmers  and  New  York 
magnates  have  not  joined  the  Progres- 
sive forces  because  they  are  tainted  with 
socialism.  Quite  the  contrary.  One  and 
all  they  are  rank  individualists.  Neither 
are  they  in  the  least  disposed  to  throw  in 
their  fortunes  with  a  class  conscious 
proletariat.  They  think  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  and  having  their  being  in  a 
different  world  from  that  of  the  prole- 
tarians. 

Here  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous phases  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment when  looked  at  from  a  sufficiently 
detached  viewpoint  to  command  its 
broader  outlines.  Rural  insurgents,  in- 
dustrial progressives,  and  trusts  yearn- 
ing for  national  regulation  have  been 
drawn  together  for  campaign  purposes 
by  the  personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but 
they  are  queer  comrades.  The  trusts  and 
the  industrial  workers  want  to  restrict 
competition,  the  one  by  getting  rid  of 
the  Sherman  act,  and  legally  recognizing 
big  combinations ;  the  other  by  establish- 
ing standards  in  wages  and  shop  condi- 
tions, and  by  restricting  the  employer's 
freedom  of  contract.  The  insurgents,  on 
the  other  hand,  want  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  recall  in  order  that 
they  may  extend  the  area  of  competition. 
They  want  to  do  as  they  please  with  their 
own. 

Is  there,  then,  any  one  character,  ten- 


dency or  purpose  which  the  various  pro- 
gressive, or,  if  you  please,  radical  ele- 
ments in  American  politics  have  in  com- 
mon, and  which  may,  therefore,  unite 
them  for  effective  political  action  in  the 
immediate  future?  Quite  obviously,  we 
think,  there  is.  It  is  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  great  concern  over  our  form  of 
government  as  a  form.  It  is  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  class  consciousness.  Nor  is 
it  either  a  sentiment  or  an  ideal  of  social 
justice.  It  may  perhaps  be  called  a  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  not  a  theoretical  or  aca- 
demic principle.  It  is  purely  a  prag- 
matic principle,  a  practical  proposition. 
Five  million  voters  who  disagree  among 
themselves  about  most  other  things  agree 
in  believing  that  government  should  be 
a  more  flexible  and  effective  instrument 
for  the  promotion  of  human  wellbeing 
than  it  now  is.  They  believe  that  our 
legislation,  our  administration  and  our 
judicial  procedure  are  clumsy  and  that 
they  are  run  in  much  too  slavish  ad- 
herence to  antiquated  rules.  They  ob- 
ject to  a  limitation  of  the  functions  of 
government  by  a  laissez  faire  philosophy, 
and  to  a  restriction  of  the  methods  of 
government  to  devices  that  were  invent- 
ed before  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph. 
They  believe,  in  short,  that  mankind  is 
quite  as  able  today  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  decide  what  things  to  leave 
to  individual  enterprise,  what  things  to 
command  government  to  undertake,  and 
hew  to  make  government  perform  its 
task. 

A  union  of  forces  for  immediate 
action,  however,  and  a  permanent  polit- 
ical organization  may  be  different  things. 
A  Progressive  party  will  endure  only  if, 
after  uniting  men  to  work  for  an  ef- 
fective governmental  expression  of  col- 
lective purpose,  it  embodies  also  the  col- 
lective purpose.  The  collective  purpose 
of  socialism  is  well  known.  What  is  the 
collective  purpose  of  progressivism  ? 

The  Expansion  of  Equality 

It  is  no  wonder  that  20,000  wo- 
men marched  thru  the  streets  of  New 
York  City,  with  music  and  banners  and 
many  colored  lights  last  Saturday  even- 
ing. Their  feet  fairly  danced  upon  the 
pavement  and  their  faces  were  bright 
with  smiles,  for  they  rejoiced  in  the  tri- 
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umph  of  their  sisters  of  the  West  and  in 
the  hope  that  their  own  emancipation 
might  not  be  long  delayed.  In  truth  they 
have  good  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them.  The  tidal  wave  of  equal  rights 
has  swept  over  the  Great  Divide  and  is 
rolling  down  upon  the  plains  and  coast. 
It  cannot  be  stopt,  because  it  is  part  of  a 
great  worldwide  movement ;  it  is  merely 
the  political  phase  of  feminism,  of  the 
demand  that  woman  shall  be  treated  as 
an  independent  personality  and  freed 
from  the  artificial  restrictions  imposed 
upon  her  in  days  of  bygone  barbarism 
because  of  her  physical  weakness. 

It  is  the  topmost  State  in  the  Union 
that  bears  upon  its  arms  the  motto 
"Equality."  It  was  Wyoming  that  first 
of  all  the  world  put  the  ballot  into  the 
hands  of  wives  and  mothers.  That  was 
forty-three  years  ago  and  the  people  of 
that  State  have  never  since  had  occasion 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment. 
One  by  one  the  neighbors  of  Wyoming, 
seeing  the  workings  of  the  policy,  adopt- 
ed it,  first  Utah  (1870),  then  Colorado 
(1893),  Idaho  (1896),  Washington- 
(1910),  and  California  (1911).  Last 
week  four  more  States  fell  into  line — 
Oregon,  Arizona  and  Kansas,  all  adja- 
cent to  the  suffrage  States,  and  Michi- 
gan, the  first  case  where  non-contiguous 
territory  has  been  attained.  The  manner 
in  which  the  movement  has  spread,  slow- 
ly, steadily,  and  by  example,  not  by  blus- 
ter or  violence,  is  in  itself  the  best  assur- 
ance of  success. 

And  now  in  a  fourth  part  of  the 
United  States  a  man"  may  look  his  wife 
in  the  face  without  blushing  with  shame 
at  the  thought  that  she  is  deprived  of 
rights  which  he  holds  dearer  than  life. 
This  area,  nearly  a  million  square  miles, " 
is  larger  than  all  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  population,  over  ten 
and  a  half  millions,  is  as  great  as  that  of 
all  the  New  England  States  with  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  added. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  ten  suffrage  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Kansas  and  Michigan,  is  in- 
creasing from  three  to  six  times  as  fast 
as  that  of  the  nonsuffrage  States.  This 
is  not  from  immigration  altogether 
either,  for  in  the  States  where  women 
have  long  been  voters  there  are  more 
wives  in  proportion    to    old    maids  than 


elsewhere,  more  mothers  in  proportion 
to  childless  wives,  and  more  children  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  mothers. 
The  common  allegation  that  woman  suf- 
frage destroys  the  home  is  most  baseless 
of  lies,  as  it  is  the  most  infamous  of 
slanders. 

Kansas  narrowly  missed  the  glory  of 
being  the  leader  in  this  great  reform.  In 
1867,  two  years  before  the  Wyoming 
Legislature  adopted  equal  suffrage,  a 
band  of  courageous  women,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone 
Blackwell,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign in  Kansas,  riding  over  the  prairies 
in  such  conveyances  as  were  available, 
and  speaking  in  churches  and  school- 
houses.  But  the  people  were  not  ready 
for  it  and  the  two  amendments  to  strike 
out  from  the  Constitution  the  words 
"white"  and  "male"  were  both  defeated 
by  votes  of  nearly  two  to  one.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
are  today  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
the  people  of  Kansas  were  forty-five 
years  ago,  for  last  September  they  voted 
against  eliminating  either  the  word 
"white"  or  "male"  from  their  Constitu- 
tion. The  Kansans  again  rejected  wo- 
man suffrage  in  1894,  altho  they  had 
given  women  the  ballot  in  municipal 
elections  in  1887.  Michigan  voted 
against  woman  suffrage  in  1874  and 
Oregon  in  1884,  and  several  times  since. 
But  in  this  campaign  negative  votes  do 
not  count.  They  only  cause  delay  and 
more  bother.  Heads  or  tails  the  "antis" 
always  lose  in  the  end. 

The  Independent  cannot  forbear 
some  elation  at  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  woman's  cause,  since  we  labored 
for  it  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  object 
of  contumely  and  contempt.  Nowadays 
quite  respectable  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers can  openly  advocate  votes  for  wo- 
men without  loss  of  reputation  or  sub- 
scriptions, tho  some  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  do  not  realize  it.  We 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
shock  the  people  of  today  as  much  as  our 
espousal  of  the  women's  cause  did  their 
fathers,  unless  perhaps  it  would  be  to  ad- 
vocate the  burning  down  of  all  school- 
houses  and  the  dispensing  with  all  cloth- 
ing during  the  hot  weather ;  neither  of 
which  we  are  disposed  to  take  up.      It 
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used  to  be  charged  that  The  Inde- 
pendent had  two  hobbies,  abolition  and 
woman's  rights.  The  charge  was  unjust, 
for  it  was  only  one  hobby,  the  hobby  to 
which  we  still  cling,  that  no  human  be- 
ing should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  color  or  sex.  We  have  lived  to 
see  this  generally,  tho  not  altogether,  ac- 
cepted. The  black  man  today  is  con- 
ceded the  right  to  control  his  own  per- 
son, to  possess  property,  to  acquire  edu- 
cation, to  enter  professions,  and  in  some 
States  to  vote.  The  white  woman  is  to- 
day conceded  the  right  to  control  her 
own  person,  to  possess  property,  to  ac- 
quire education,  to  enter  professions  and 
in  some  States  to  vote.  Our  endeavors  in 
the  future  will  be  directed  toward  the 
completion  of  these  rights  and  their 
profitable  utilization. 

What  we  have  .said  above  about  the 
way  the  woman  suffrage  cause  has  ad- 
vanced is  put  into  more  spirited  and 
poetic  language  by  Mr.  McLandburgh 
Wilson  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

THE    MARCH    OF    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 

One  little  suffrage  State,  lonely  to  the  view, 
Didn't  go  and  bust  the  home;  then  there  were 
two. 

Two  little  suffrage  States,  where  the  sex  was 

free, 
Didn't  take  men's  jobs  away;  then  there  were 

three. 

Three     little     suffrage     States,     hollerin'     for 

more, 
Didn't  seem   to  blight  the   crops;   then  there 

were  four. 

Four   little    suffrage    States,    helping   men    to 

strive, 
Didn't  go  and  put  on  "pants" ;  then  there  were 

five. 

Five  little  suffrage  States,  deep  in  politics, 
Didn't  scorn  the  frying  pan;  then  there  were 
six. 

Six  little  suffrage  States,  voting  just  like  men, 
Didn't  lack  for  chivalry;  then  there  were  ten. 

Ten  little  suffrage  States  where  the  Right  is 
great, 

Heaven  speed  the  happy  day  there'll  be  forty- 
eight. 

Thessalonica 

These  are  the  days  when  the  Sunday 
school  scholar  is  in  his  glory.  The  geo- 
graphic and  ethnographic  details  that 
puzzle  others  have  no  terrors  for  him. 
It  is  familiar  ground  to  him,  for  he  has 
been  over  it  more  than  once  as  a  child. 
When  he  reads  in  his  morning  paper  that 


the  Turks  defeated  at  Veria  retreated  to 
Salonika  he  recalls  a  more  modest  and 
momentous  retreat  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  turning  to  Acts  xvii  he  reads 
how  Paul  and  Silas  left  Thessalonica  by 
night  for  Berea.  If  the  paper  fails  to 
provide  him  with  a  war  map  he  uses  the 
one  in  the  back  of  his  Bible.  Such 
changes  as  the  softening  of  a  B  to  a  V 
and  the  dropping  of  a  prefix  are  but 
slight  disguises.  Besides,  he  and  his  Sun- 
day school  teacher  have  always  been  a  bit 
uncertain  about  the  accent  and  pronunci- 
ation of  these  words  anyway.  But 
whether  you  call  it  Berea,  as  it  used  to 
be  on  the  top  of  the  lesson  leaf,  or  Veria. 
or  Verria,  or  Varria,  as  it  is  on  the  maps 
nowadays,  he  has  an  ineradicable  impres- 
sion that  the  Jews  there  were  more  noble 
than  those  of  Salonica  and  took  more 
readily  to  Bible  class  work. 

He  does  not  need  to  be  told  by  any  cub 
reporter  that  both  cities  have  a  mixt  pop- 
ulation of  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  that  in 
Salonika  the  Jews  are  strong  enough  to 
put  political  pressure  on  the  officials  and 
practically  to  run  the  city  to  suit  them- 
selves. The  Jews  now  number  more 
than  half  of  the  population  and  the  pre- 
vailing tongue  is  Ladino,  a  dialect  com- 
pounded of  Spanish  and  Hebrew,  as 
Yiddish  is  of  German  and  Hebrew.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  number  of  Jews  who 
took  refuge  here  when  expelled  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492 
as  a  thank  offering  for  the  capture  of 
Granada  from  the  Mohammedans. 

On  account  of  the  predominant 
Jewish  interests  in  Salonika,  Israel 
Zangwill,  the  author  of  "The  New 
Religion"  and  "The  Melting  Pot," 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  it 
be  made  a  free  city  under  Jewish  con- 
trol. Mr.  Zangwill  has  long  been  in 
search  of  a  suitable  site  for  Zion.  Jeru- 
salem being  unavailable  and  also  unat- 
tractive he  has  taken  into  consideration 
Africa  and  various  other  places,  but  this 
is  the  best  proposal  yet.  No  place  offers 
better  opportunities  for  the  enterprising 
business  man.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  is  over  twenty  million  dollars  a  year 
now  and  the  tow.n  is  bound  to  boom 
when  the  railroad  is  completed  thru  the 
Sanjak  of  Novibazar,  as  it  will  be  now 
whoever  gets  possession  of  that  neck  of 
timber.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  the  idea  that 
the  Jews  would  flock  tp  Salonika  from 
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all  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  live 
under  a  ruler  of  their  own  race  instead 
of  a  Christian,  and  he  suggests  that 
President  Wilson  nominate  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  former  minister  to  Turkey,  as 
governor  of  Salonika,  This  shows  that 
Air.  Zangwill,  for  all  his  brilliancy,  fails 
to  understand  the  intricacies  of  Ameri- 
can politics  or  the  psychology  of  his  own 
race. 

In  New  York  State  the  Jews — about 
twenty  times  as  many  as  there  are  in 
Salonika — had  a  chance  the  first  Tues- 
day in  this  month  to  elect  Mr.  Straus  as 
their  governor,  and  with  one  accord 
they  knifed  him  and  cast  their  votes  for 
.Mr.  Sulzer  instead.  We  imagine  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  first  municipal 
election  of  the  free  city  of  Salonika  a 
good  Catholic  candidate  with  Tammany 
Hall  back  of  him  will  stand  a  better 
chance  than  the  most  orthodox  and  hon- 
orable of  Hebrews. 

But  whatever  disposition  may  be  made 
of  Salonika,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
happier  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  482 
years,  since  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks. 

Crown  Prince  Constantine,  when  he 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city 
last  Sunday  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
marched  first  to  what  was  formerly  the 
cathedral,  but  which  since  1589  has  been 
a  mosque,  St.  Sophia,  built,  like  its  more 
famous  namesake  in  Constantinople,  by 
Justinian's  architect.  The  church  of  St. 
Demetrius  is  even  older,  and  the  Greeks 
at  Athens  take  grateful  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  on  the  day  of  St. 
Demetrius,  patron  saint  of  Salonika,  that 
his  city  past  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Fortunately  there  appears  to  be 
no  truth  in  the  reports  that  there  was  a 
massacre  at  Salonika.  Surely  that  city 
has  suffered  more  than  enough  of  such 
atrocities  in  its  long  life.  In  390  there 
was  a  terrible  massacre  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius.  In  904  the  Sara- 
cens took  the  city  by  storm  and  carried 
off  into  slavery  22,000  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1 185  the  Normans  took  Salonika 
after  a  ten  days'  siege,  and  again  the 
people  were  punished  unspeakably.  At 
last  let  us  hope  they  will  realize  the  bene- 
diction which  Paul  bestowed  upon  them 
in  his  second  letter: 

"Now  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give  you 
peace  always  by  all  means." 


Amending  the        The  United  States  cer- 

Monroe  Doctrine  tainlY  ought  not  to  ob- 
ject to  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  is  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Manuel  de  Oliveira,  of  the 
Brazilian  Legation.  He  declares  that  the 
southern  republics  are  resentful  of  the 
assumption  by  the  United  States  that  it 
exercises  a  protectorate  over  all  the  lands 
south  of  us ;  and  he  suggests  the  com- 
munal action  of  the  American  republics 
for  their  protection  against  European  or 
Asiatic  aggression.  When  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  enunciated  there  were  no 
nations  to  the  south  of  us  able  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  great  protection 
to  them.  Now  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Chile  have  strong  and  reasonably  set- 
tled governments,  and  their  union  with 
the  United  States  in  enforcing  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  would  be  of  value,  and  we 
ought  to  welcome  it.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  begun  to  share  with  Mexico  our 
benevolent  influence,  as  shown  in  the 
combined  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional court  for  the  Central  American 
states.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  American  nations 
to  consult  on  matters  of  common  interest 
is  another  step  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion. We  doubt  if  there  is  quite  as  much 
resentment  toward  American  assumption 
as  Dr.  Lima  represents,  but  our  Govern-, 
ment  ought  to  be  ready  to  share  its  re- 
sponsibility with  any  nation  that  will  take 
it  up. 

"The  Independent"     The    October    num- 
in  Ido  ber      of     Progreso, 

published  in  Paris, 
selects  two  articles  from  The  Inde- 
pendent for  translation  into  Ido,  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the 
new  international  language  for  different 
styles  of  writing.  The  following  para- 
graphs will  show  how  they  look: 

"Ma  sive  la  kauchuko  esos  facata  de  ter- 
pomi  e  maizo  o  kreskinta  en  plenterii,  la 
kauchuko  esos  liberigita  de  la  reda  makulo, 
quan  ol  partis.  La  subita  grandega  demando 
por  la  lakto  di  la  kauchuk-arboro,  dum  la 
maxim  recenta  yari,  koaktas  viri  serchar  ol 
en  la  neacesebla  loki  di  la  du  sudala  konti- 
nenti.  En  la  sekreta  loki,  for  la  kontrolo  di 
legi  e  religro,  1'  avideso  genitis  kruelaji,  e  la 
mondo  hororis  pro  rumori  di  sklaveso,  tor- 
mentado  e  mutilado;  en  Kongolando  da  la 
Belgi;  en  Peruo  da  la  Angli.     Tala  abominaji 
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esos  neposibla  sub  la  nova  kondicioni  di  ta 
industrio.  La  nova  deskovro  signifikas  pro- 
greso    morala    same    kam    ciencala." 

"Ante  sisdek  yari,  Emerson  dicis :  'la  maxim 
bona  politikala  ekonomio  esas  la  sorgado  e 
kultivado  di  la  homo.'  Ta,  tamen,  semblas 
esar  la  lasta  punto  konsiderata  da  la  guv- 
ernantaro. 

"La  Eugenikala  Edukado-Societo  esas  fon- 
dita,  e  multi  de  la  maxim  eminenta  homi  di 
Anglio  esas  lua  membri.  En  ica  'somero,  la 
societo  aranjis  la  unesma  internaciona  kon- 
greso. 

"La  cienco  eugeniko  esas  tre  yuna,  e  la 
punti  studienda  ne  esas  ankore  klare  definita, 
ma   omna-die   la   konoci   augmentas." 

Ido  is  so  simple  in  structure  and  utilizes 
such  a  large  part  of  the  vocabulary  com- 
mon to  all  languages  descended  from  the 
Latin  that  it  may  almost  be  read  at  sight. 
But,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  used  a 
"pony",  we  will  say  that  the  first  quota- 
tion is  from  an  editorial  on  the  making 
of  caoutchouc  from  potatoes,  published 
July  11,  1912,  page  106,  and  the  second 
from  an  article  by  Henry  J.  Forman  on 
eugenics  in  England,  published  June  20, 
1912,  page  1375.  The  promoters  of  Ido 
are  pursuing  a  different  policy  from  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Volapiik  and 
Esperanto.  Instead  of  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  large  number  of  protest  adherents 
to  a  language  invented  in  advance  by  a 
single  man,  they  are  devoting  their  en- 
ergies to  the  scientific  development  of 
the  language.  All  proposed  words  and 
grammatical  forms  are  thoroly  discust  in 
Pro  greso,  and  then  if  approved  are  ten- 
tatively adopted  for  trial.  This  is  slower 
and  less  spectacular  than  the  other  way, 
but  promises  a  better  result. 

A  Fairv  Play  The   youngest    member    of 

for  Children     TlTE  '  INDEPENDENT       Staff 

can  remember  having  seen 
in  his  extreme  youth,  as  plays  for  chil- 
dren, only  a  performance  of  "Cinderel- 
la," and  Joe  lefferson's  masterly  study 
of  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  But  that  is  all 
changed  now,  and  the  managers  of  New 
York  theaters  mount  plays  for  the  chi1- 
dren  as  well  as  for  their  grown-ups — 
staging  more  of  them  this  season  than 
ever  before.  Do  you  remember  the 
Brothers  Grimm  and  their  "Snow- 
White?"  Of  course  you  do!  and  so  will 
take  your  daughters,  nieces,  grand- 
daughters, and  grand-nieces,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  sons,  nephews,  grand- 
sons, and  grand-nephews,  to  see  Jessie 
Braham    White's    dramatization    of    the 


fairy  tale  at  Winthrop  Ames's  Little 
Theater.  You  will  do  so,  at  least  (and 
not  be  disappointed)  if  you  live  anywhere 
near  New  York,  and  haven't  too  many 
small  relations ;  for  the  theater  is  little 
indeed,  but  not  the  prices.  The  stage 
pictures  are  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had 
been  devised  for  the  most  critical  and 
esthetic  of  all  Mr.  Ames's  fifty  year  old 
patrons,  and  except  for  a  very  few  mo- 
ments of  somewhat  intense  emotion,  the 
play  of  "Snow- White"  is  just  what  a 
small  girl  might  wish  to  make — and  act 
out  with  her  playmates.  From  the 
grown-up  point  of  view,  all  this  is  infe- 
rior in  depth  to  Maeterlinck's  "feerie" 
and  to  Mr.  Barrie's  "Peter  Pan,"  but  the 
children  dote  on  "Snow- White,"  its 
beauty  of  setting,  finish  of  acting,  and 
mingled  sentiment  and  humor.  And  for 
whom  is  a  children's  play  intended,  if 
not  for  children? 

The  Disciples  ™e     Disciples     of 

A     .     .  c     .    .     .         Christ   are   one    of 
Against  Sectarianism     ,,       .  - 

the    largest    of  our 

American  denominations ;  they  count 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  members, 
mostly  in  the  West  and  South.  In  their 
polity  they  are  hyper-Congregational, 
and  they  have  had  no  delegated  national 
organization,  only  annual  missionary  as- 
semblages attended  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. The  proposal  to  make  these  meet- 
ings hereafter  representative  meets  with 
much  opposition,  but  is  likely  to  prevail. 
Much  more  important,  however,  was  the 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  baptism  and 
Christian  fellowship.  The  denomination, 
which  has  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  it  is  not  a  denomination,  has  been 
very  strict  as  to  believers'  baptism  by 
immersion,  as  the  rule  definitelv  com- 
manded in  the  Bible.  But  the  Disciple 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  united 
with  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  in 
supporting  a  university  in  Nanking. 
China.  Does  not  that  show  a  weakness 
in  the  faith?  And,  here  at  home,  the 
Hyde  Park  Church  in  Chicago  accepts 
"associate"  members,  not  immersed,  and 
it  has  a  missionary  in  China.  A  motion 
to  disfellowship  the  Hyde  Park  Church 
because  of  its  laxity  was  pronounced  out 
of  order,  and  this  was  supported  by  a 
two-thirds'  vote  of  the  six  thousand 
members  present.  That  will  not  end  the 
discussion.     There  are  two  leading  Dis- 
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ciple  papers,  The  Christian  Evangelist, 
of  St.  Louis,  liberal,  and  The  Christian 
Standard,  of  Cincinnati,  conservative. 
The  latter  paper  has  pronounced  for  sev- 
eral years  against  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  has  supported  a  small 
independent  mission  in  France.  It  at- 
tacks the  plan  of  delegated  meetings, 
which  seemed  to  find  approval,  and  de- 
clares that  the  late  "mass  meeting"  had 
no  authority,  indeed  that  the  saying  "Vox 
populi  vox  Dei"  is  utterly  untrue.  We 
judge  it  would  amend  it  to  read  "Vox 
populi  mix  vomica."  It  publishes  com- 
plaints that  the  late  convention  failed  to 
call  attention  to  "the  distinctive  things  for 
which  this  paper  stands,"  and  that  rep- 
resentatives of  other  denominations  were 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  unity.  We  rejoice  to  gather 
that  the  denomination  is  breaking  down 
its  sectarian  walls,  just  as  the  Baptists 
have  been  doing,  and  that  the  victory  is 
in  sight.  The  Christian  Standard  gives 
most  prominent  place  to  this  saddened 
confession : 

"Neither  in  the  Convention  in  its  entirety, 
nor  in  its  single  sessions,  was  emphasis  placed 
upon  'our  position.'  Faith,  repentance  and 
baptism  were  mentioned,  but  frequently  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intimate  that  we  had  in  the 
past  overstressed  baptism.  It  is  no  longer 
heresy  to  belittle  the  ordinance  of  baptism — 
when  in   convention   assembled.    .    .    . 

"It  is  my  belief  that  we  as  a  people  have 
shifted  in  our  point  of  view.  Some  things 
once  respected  are  today  become  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  old-time  message 
was  not  spoken  in  this  Convention,  and  if 
what  was  spoken  is  the  message  we  would 
bring  the  world,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
move  out  of  our  narrowness  into  the  largeness 
of  the  denominational  Churches,  where,  I  am 
free  to  say,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  would  be 
received  with  great  applause." 

This  registers  the  progress  of  Christian- 
ity against  churchianity. 

That  was  a  very  unfortu- 
A  Holy  War  nate  expression  in  the  ad- 
dress of  King  Ferdinand 
to  his  Bulgarian  subjects,  that  this  is  a 
war  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent.  It 
is  not  and  should  not  be  such  a  war.  If  it 
were  then  other  Christian  nations  would 
be  involved  in  the  crusade.  It  is  a  war 
between  nations  only,  one  nation  Mos- 
lem, four  others  Christian.  King  Ferdi- 
nand's provocative  language  has  given  a 
fair  occasion  to  the  Moslem  Sheikh  nl- 
Islam   to  assert   that  the    King  of   Bul- 


garia has  called  a  holy  war,  and  he  has 
responded  by  proclaiming  such  a  holy 
war  on  the  Mohammedan  side.  That 
may  very  likely  provoke  wholesale  as- 
sassination. There  are  six  hundred  thou- 
sand Christians  in  Constantinople  and 
millions  more  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
they  are  quite  unprotected  against  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  We  fear  that  the 
ships  of  war  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
the  nations  of  Europe  can  do  little  to 
prevent  such  an  outbreak.  At  best  they 
could  enter  the  narrow  streets  after  the 
killings  had  begun ;  or  the  Bulgarian 
army  entering  would  be  likely  to  find  it 
too  late  to  save  many  lives.  We  presume 
that  in  case  of  immediate  danger  Ameri- 
can residents,  missionaries  and  teachers 
could  escape  to  any  of  the  foreign  ves- 
sels, but  the  two  cruisers  sent  from  this 
country  will  be  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
unless  they  find  dangerous  conditions  ex- 
tended to  the  other  Mediterranean  ports, 
such  as  Smyrna  and  Beirut. 

Perhaps  not  as  notable  a  result  of  the 
late  election  as  was  the  gain  of  four  fe- 
male suffrage  States,  and  yet  very  nota- 
ble is  the  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote  in 
the  country,  from  420,000  to  712,000. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  that 
many  who  believe  in  Socialism,  but  that 
many  believe  that  reforms  urged  by  the 
Socialists,  as  in  Milwaukee,  must  attract 
their  votes.  We  are  not  as  much  afraid 
of  what  is  called  Socialism  as  we  were. 

Great  Britain  sent  her  best  man  to  be 
her  Ambassador  at  Washington,  the  one 
whom  we  would  honor  most.  We  can- 
not be  surprised  that  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-four Mr.  Bryce  resigns  the  post  to 
retire  to  private  life.  He  will  carry  back 
the  admiration  and  honor  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

Our  sincere  felicitations  to  Col.  George 
Harvey.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  inspira- 
tion and  exploitation,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  probably  never  have  thought 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  Presidential 
possibility. 

"Remember,   remember 
The  Fifth  of  November." 

runs  the  old  English  song  about  Guy 
Fawkes's  Day.  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  remembering  this  year's 
fifth  of  November. 


IIII 

Insurance 

iim 

Workmen's  Compensation  in 
Washington 

A  copy  of  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  of 
Washington  for  the  first  year  ending 
September  30,  1912,  reviewing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  before  us. 

A  summary  of  the  year's  operations 
shows  5,750  -firms  listed  and  assessed; 
130,000  employees  listed  and  protected; 
11,896  accidents  reported;  6,984  claims 
allowed ;  2,256  claims  disallowed,  sus- 
pended or  waived;  953  claims  in  process 
of  adjustment,  and  1,703  accident  re- 
ports incomplete.  -  During  the  year  the 
Commission  received  $980,446  for  the 
accident  fund  and  paid  out  on  claims 
against  it  $445,528.  It  has,  invested  in 
interest  bearing  securities  as  a  reserve  to 
guarantee  pensions,  the  sum  of  $243,085 
and  a  net  cash  balance  of  $290,933.  The 
total  funds  handled  by  the  Commission 
amount  to  $1,088,314,  while  the  expense 
incident  to  doing  the  work  aggregated 
$107,868 — a  ratio  of  9.9  per  cent. 

The  Commissioners  call  attention  to 
the  low  expense  ratio  as  an  answer  to 
the  claim  made  by  the  opponents  of  the 
law  to  the  effect  that  no  State  can  do 
business  as  cheaply  as  a  private  com- 
pany. "And  yet,"  they  say,  "where  the 
private  casualty  company  is  spending 
over  sixty  per  cent,  to  handle  its  busi- 
ness, the  State  is  doing  it  for  nine  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent."  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  inexactness  in  this  statement 
which  may  tend  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion :  in  the  first  place,  the  management 
expense  ratio  of  the  casualty  companies 
is  slightly  exaggerated ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  casualty  experience  of  the 
companies  is  not  fairly  comparable  with 
that  of  workmen's  compensation,  a  line 
of  business  wholly  unlike  any  of  those 
transacted    by    the    casualty    companies. 

A  point  of  interest  in  the  report  is  that 
dealing  with  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  different  trades  and  occu- 
pations and  the  actual  cost  during  the 
first  year.  For  lumbering,  logging,  etc., 
the  rate  assessed   is  $2.50  per  $100  of 


pay-roll.  Seven  assessments  at  that  rate 
were  levied,  bringing  in  $324,103,  from 
which  $206,146  was  paid  on  claims  and 
$117,366  invested  for  pension  reserves, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $590  in  the  fund. 
The  cost  of  compensation  is  reported  as 
being  $1.46  per  $100.  Coal  mining,  as- 
sessed at  $3  per  $100,  secured  a  fund 
of  $82,399  on  six  calls,  paid  out  $40,817 
on  accidents  and  reserved  $28,041.  The 
compensation  rate  worked  out  at  $1.23 
per  $100.  Laundries,  referred  to  in  the 
report  as  "a  particularly  troublesome 
class,"  were  rated  at  $2,  and  resulted  in 
an  experience  of  17  cents.  Another 
class  in  which  the  experience  was  unex- 
pectedly low  during  the  year  was  street 
railways.  Rated  at  $3,  after  applying  the 
most  liberal  methods  in  appraising 
claims,  the  average  -cost  was  but  23  cents 
per  $100  of  pay-roll.  In  this  class,  to  il- 
lustrate the  freedom  with  which  awards 
were  made,  the  report  states  that  com- 
pensation was  made  to  a  conductor  who 
was  beaten  by  a  passenger,  to  a  motor- 
man  who  was  assaulted  by  a  truck  driver 
and  to  a  conductor  who  was  bitten  by  a 
dying  dog  that  had  been  run  over  by  the 
car.  Other  occupations  cited,  with  the 
legal  rate  and  the  actual  rate  experienced 
were:  Fish  canneries,  legal,  $3,  actual. 
14  cents ;  brick  manufactures,  legal,  $2, 
actual,  13  cents;  textile  manufactures, 
legal,  $1.50,  actual,  12  cents;  food  stuffs, 
legal,  $1.50,  actual,  9  cents. 

From  the  awards,  suspensions  and  re- 
jections made  by  the  Industrial  Insur- 
ance Commission  on  the  11,896  accidents 
reported  to  it,  but  twenty-one  appeals 
were  taken  to  the  courts,  of  which  three 
were  subsequently  withdrawn,  three 
were  tried  and  the  remainder  are  yet  in 
litigation.  Only  one  appeal  is  by  an  em- 
ployer, three  are  by  dependents  and  the 
others  are  by  workmen.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  instituted  forty-three  suits 
against  employers  who  defaulted  in  their 
payments  to  the  Accident  Fund,  of 
which  seventeen  were  settled  before 
judgment,  four  following  judgment, 
seven  in  which  judgments  were  entered, 
but  remained  uncollected.  Thirteen 
cases  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 


Financial 


After  the  Election 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
closed  on  Election  Day.  On  Wednesday, 
the  day  following,  the  course  of  the  mar- 
ket excited  much  interest.*  Some  thought 
that  the  sweeping  victory  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  cause  a  decline  of 
prices.  Opening  with  slight  advances  here 
and  there,  the  market  then  receded  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  heavy 
buying  movement  set  in,  there  were  gains 
of  from  2  to  4  points,  and  prices  were 
highest  at  the  close.  This  was  the  first 
million  share  day  in  several  months.  A 
large  short  interest  had  been  obliged  to 
cover.  Those  who  had  sold  for  a  fall 
saw  that  there  was  no  frightened  public 
to  aid  them.  A  considerable  part  of 
Wednesday's  gain  was  lost  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  week,  owing  mainly  to  the 
effect  of  European  war  complications, 
but  still  there  was  a  net  advance  for  near- 
ly all  the  active  issues.  American  Beet 
Sugar,  with  a  loss  of  to  points,  was  a 
notable  exception.  Sales  for  the  week 
were  3,040,300  shares  against  2,183,600 
in  the  week  immediately  preceding. 

Ordinary  domestic  news  of  the  week 
was  of  a  favorable  character.  It  included 
an  official  report  largely  increasing  the 
corn  crop  estimate,  a  record-breaking 
output  of  pig  iron;  great  activity  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  good  railroad  earn- 
ings. So  far  as  the  political  contest  was 
concerned,  there  was  a  sense  of  relief 
because  the  voting  had  been  so  decisive. 
There  were  no  complications.  The  elec- 
tion was  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  House, 
and  the  successful  party  would  be  free  to 
enforce  its  policy  by  legislation.  There 
was  a  prevailing  belief  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
influence  would  be  exerted  for  conserva- 
tism in  legislation  affecting  business  in- 
terests. This  was  indicated  in  published 
interviews  with  prominent  financiers  and 
manufacturers.     Bradstreefs  said : 

"The  Presidential  election  has  come  and 
gone  with  the  barest  possible  apparent  effect 
upon  trade  and  industry.  Neither  the  election 
itself  nor  its  results  have  thus  far  changed 
the  optimistic  undertone  previously  character- 
izing trade  sentiment,  the  situation  in  this  re- 
spect presenting  one  of  the  most  notable  phe- 


nomena of  recent  times.  Natural  conditions 
coincident  with  heavy  crop  yields  and  conse- 
quent heavy  consumptive  requirements  con- 
tinue predominant  in  trade  and  industrial  cir- 
cles. Buying  is  large,  and  in  lines  that  may 
in  the  long  run  feel  the  effects  of  prospective 
tariff  revisions  business  continues  heavy,  with 
no  talk  of  cancellations." 

Crops 

The  corn  crop  has  grown  steadily  with 
each  successive  official  report.  Last  Fri- 
day, the  final  statement  added  153,000,- 
000  bushels  to  the  October  estimate, 
making  the  total  3,169,137,000.  Last 
year's  crop  was  only  2,531,488,000,  and 
the  high  record  had  been  the  2,927,416,000 
bushels  of  1906.  The  yield  per  acre  this 
year  is  29.3  bushels,  against  a  ten  years' 
average  of  only  26.7.  In  the  Govern- 
ment's report  additions  were  made  to  the 
estimates  of  certain  other  crops.  There 
are  414,289,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  the 
largest  crop  ever  known,  and  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  yield  per  acre  is  112.3 
bushels,  against  81  a  year  ago,  and  a  ten 
years'  average  of  94.3.  The  farm  value 
of  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  hay  and  po- 
tatoes on  November  1  was  $4,171,134,000. 

A  new  high  record  has  been  made  in 
pig  iron.  October's  output  was  2,689,- 
933  tons.  The  largest  quantity  reported 
for  any  preceding  month  was  2,635,680 
tons,  for  December,  1909. 

....  South  Africa's  production  of  dia- 
monds in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  was  valued  at  $22,100,970. 

.  . .  .Deposits  in  our  postal  savings 
banks  now  amount  to  $28,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  depositors  is  about  290,000. 

...  .A  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
pany, and  a  special  meeting  of  stock- 
holders will  be  called  this  week,  Wednes- 
day, to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  com- 
mon stock  from  $5,500,500  to  $10,000,- 
000.  The  stock  dividend  of  $2,500,000 
will  be  declared  out  of  the  $4,500,000 
new  stock.  The  remainder  will  be  held 
in  the  treasury  for  future  use.  The  stock 
sold  last  week  at  355,  a  gain  from  145  in 
Januarv. 
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Mr.  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
An  Extra  Session    dent-elect,     let     it     be 

known  on  the  15th, 
just  before  he  sailed  for  Bermuda,  where 
he  is  to  rest  for  a  month,  that  he  had  De- 
cided to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  new 
Congress  in  April  next.    He  said : 

"I  shall  call  Congress  together  in  extraordi- 
nary session  not  later  than  April  15.  I  shall 
do  this  not  only  because  I  think  that  the 
pledges  of  the  party  ought  to  be  redeemed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  but  also  because  I  know 
it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  business  that  all  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  particular  items  of 
tariff  revision  are  to  be  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible." 

A  majority  of  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  said  that,  in  their 
judgment,  there  ought  to  be  such  a  ses- 
sion. Among  these  were  Speaker  Clark, 
who  will  be  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Under- 
wood, who  will  again  be  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Un- 
derwood has  said : 

"I  am  sure  the  committee  will  give  a  fair 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  every  one  to 
be  heard  on  every  schedule  before  action  is 
taken.  The  bills  passed  by  the  present  Con- 
gress indicate  the  line  of  revision  that  will 
probably  be  followed  by  the  committee,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  committee  will  be 
hidebound  and  will  not  amend  these  bills  if 
new  facts  are  presented  that  warrant  a  change. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  protecting  any  man's 
profits,  nor  would  I  injure  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness." 

Governor  Marshall,  Vice-President-elect, 
had  predicted  that  such  a  session  would 
be  called.  In  an  address  made  on  the 
14th  he  said: 

"The  Democratic  party  has  promised  to  take 
away  unjust  privileges  from  those  not  entitled 
to  them  and  to  lift  unjust  burdens  from  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  bear  them.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  any  man  to  fear  a  panic.  De- 
mocracy does  not  propose  to  overthrow  at  one 


stroke  all  the  existing  institutions.  It  is  not 
our  policy  to  destroy  in  thirty  minutes  that 
which  it  has  taken  thirty  years  to  create. 
There  is  no  objection  to  big  business  except 
that  big  business  does  not  do  the  things  for 
which  it  was  created.  When  giant  corpora- 
tions use  their  power  to  stamp  out  competition, 
to  create  a  standard  of  false  prices  and  to 
grind  down  the  workingman,  it  is  time  to  cry 
halt.  Evil  Trust  magnates  should  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea  that  they  will  be  able 
to  play  the  ostrich,  hide  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  escape  unscathed,  for  the  Democratic 
administration  proposes  to  hunt  down  the  evil- 
doers relentlessly." 

Mr.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  said  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  ought  to  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  His  program  for  the  extra  ses- 
sion was  that  the  protective  tariff  should 
be  repealed,  that  a  bill  for  a  general  in- 
come tax  should  be  passed,  that  the 
Sherman  act  should  be  supplemented  by 
definitions  and  an  increase  of  penalties, 
and  that  the  financial  system  and  laws 
should  be  revised.  Mr.  Underwood  said 
a  complete  revision  of  the  banking  and 
currency  system  was  needed.  The  excise 
tax  bill  of  last  session,  it  is  said,  will  not 
be  taken  up,  because  it  was  proposed  to 
take  the  place,  in  part,  of  an  income  tax. 
The  party  leaders  now  expect  that  the 
way  for  an  income  tax  will  be  cleared  be- 
fore April  by  the  action  of  certain  State 
legislatures.  Three  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  in  the  new  House. 
Two  of  these  will  be  in  the  Senate.  The 
Republicans  will  lose  five,  the  most 
prominent  survivor  being  Mr.  Payne.  Tn 
the  Senate  there  will  be  a  contest,  it  Is 
expected,  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
North  Carolina,  the  ranking  Democratic 
member   of   that   committee,   is   opposed, 
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because  he  is  regarded  as  a  protectionist. 
Mr.  Bryan's  influence,  it  is  asserted,  will 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Gore,  of 
Oklahoma. 

National  At  ^ie  en(^  °f  ^as^  week  the 
Politics  count  in  California  showed 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  lead- 
ing by  119  votes.  Idaho  was  carried  for 
Mr.  Wilson  by  a  little  more  than  1,000. 
Governor  Hawley,  a  Democrat,  at  first 
consented  to  resign  and  to  be  appointed 
United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Heyburn,  but 
he  changed  his  mind  and  appointed 
Judge  K.  I.  Perky.  In  Nevada,  the  of- 
ficial returns  elect  Key  Pittman,  Demo- 
crat, to  the  Senate,  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Nixon,  by  89  votes.  In  Wash- 
ington, Lister,  Democrat,  was  elected 
Governor,  over  Hay,  Republican,  by  a 
plurality  of  472.  As  no  candidate  for 
Governor  in  New  Hampshire  had  a  ma- 
jority over  all,  the  Legislature,  which 
has  a  Republican  majority  of  11,  will  fill 
the  office.  Mr.  Wilson  carried  the  State 
by  about  1,800.  The  Socialist  vote  was 
nearly  doubled,  rising  to  about  800,000. 
In  the  new  House,  at  Washington,  there 
will  be  297  Democrats,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  over  all  will  be  159. 

The  national  Democratic  campaign  fund 


was  a  little  more  than  $1,100,000,  con- 
tributed by  91,000  persons.  The  larg.st 
contributions  were  those  of  Charles  R. 
Crane,  $40,000,  and  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 

$35.000. Reports     from   Washington 

say  that  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  A.  S.  Burleson,  of  Texas ;  and 
Josephus    Daniels,    of    North    Carolina, 

will  be  members  of  the  Cabinet. The 

serious  and  probably  fatal  illness  of 
Senator  Rayner  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  death  would  make  a  tie  in 
the  Senate,  as  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land would,  it  is  expected,  appoint  a  Re- 
publican.    More  than  a  year  will  elapse 

before    the    Legislature   assembles. ■ 

Leaders  of  the  Roosevelt  Progress've 
party  will  attend  a  conference  in  Chicago 
on  December  10.  Senator  Dixon  pre- 
dicts that  the  party  will  "sweep  the 
country"  in  1914.  In  Maine  the  party 
will  oppose  the  election  of  Mr.  Burleigh, 
Republican,  to  the  Senate,  and  will  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  all  the  offices  to  be 
filled  by  the  Legislature.  At  the  recent 
State  election  the  Republican  party  there 
was  not  openly  divided.  The  Progres- 
sives say  they  have  more  than  half  of  it. 

Mr.   Taft,   on   the    12th,   addressing 

the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, who  laid  a  cornerstone  for  a  mon- 
ument to  General  Lee,  said  that  his  im- 
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mediate  Republican  predecessors,  as  well 
as  he  himself,  had  labored  to  remove 
the  sectional  antagonism  which  followed 
the  Civil  War.     He  continued: 

"But  I. am  free  to  admit  that  circumstances 
have  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  a  Repub- 
lican administration  than  for  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  give  to  our  Southern  brothers 
and  sisters  the  feeling  of  -close  relationship 
and  ownership  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  in  solving  the  mys- 
tery of  that  providential  dispensation  which 
now  brings  on  a  Democratic  administration  to 
succeed  this,  we  must  admit  the  good  that  will 
come  to  the  whole  country  in  a  more  con- 
firmed sense  of  partnership  in  this  Govern- 
ment which  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Southland  will  enjoy  in  an  administration  in 
which  Southern  opinion  will  naturally  have 
greater  influence,  and  the  South  greater  pro- 
portionate representation  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
Congress,  and  in  other  high  official  station." 

He  was  confident,  he  '  added,  that  his 
"worthy  and  distinguished  successor" 
would  use  his  greater  opportunity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Speaking,  on 
the  16th,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  Lotos  Club,  of  New  York,  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  Presidential  term 
should  be  made  six  years,  with  no  re- 
election, and  that  members  of  the  Cabin ;t 
should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  Congress 
and  take  part  in  debates.  His  chief  re- 
gret, he  said,  was  concerning  his  failure 
to  secure  from  the  Senate  ratification  of 
his  peace  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 

France. John  Schrank,  who  shot  Mr. 

Roosevelt,  pleaded  guilty  in  court,  at 
Milwaukee,  last  week.  He  explained 
that  he  sought  to  kill  the  ex-Presidsnt 
because  the  latter  was  a  menace  to  the 
country  and  ought  not  to  have  a  third 
term.  The  prosecuting  attorney  exprest 
the  opinion  that  Schrank  was  insane, 
and  the  court  appointed  a  commission  of 
alienists  to  inquire  and  report  concerning 
his  mental  condition. 

Mr.  Taft  desires  that  all  pend- 
Trusts     ing  suits  against  Trusts  shall  be 

brought  to  a  conclusion,  if  posci- 
ble,  before  the  end  of  his  term,  but  sev- 
eral of  them,  including  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration case,  must  go  over.  Final 
decisions  in  the  Anthracite  coal  and  cot- 
ton corner  suits  will  probably  be  an- 
nounced within  a  short  time.  During' 
Mr.  Taft's  term  there  have  been  seventy- 
one  prosecutions,  against  sixty-two  dur- 
ing the  terms  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Cleveland,     Mr.      McKinlcy     and      Mr. 


Roosevelt. Attorney    General    Wick- 

ersham  said,  last  week,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress, he  was  satisfied  that  the  effect  of 
the  Trust  dissolutions  ordered  by  the 
courts  had  been  beneficial.  The  use  of 
unfair  methods  in  competition  had  been 
checked,  and  in  the  last  four  years  no 

new  combinations  had  been  formed. 

It  was  reported,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the 
Government  was  about  to  proceed  against 
the  United  Fruit  Company  under  the 
Sherman  act.  Later,  it  was  said  that  the 
company  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  and  also  to  improve  its  methods. 
This  corporation,  capitalized  at  $35,000,- 
000,  has  a  large  fleet  of  steamships  and 
is   extensively   interested   in   the   banana 

and  sugar  trade. South  D  kota's  law, 

forbidding  unfair  discrimination  in  sell- 
ing prices  by  a  corporation  or  Trust  for 
the  discomfiture  or  ruin  of  less  powerful 
rivals,  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  last  week,  by  a  defendant  com- 
pany which  questioned  the  constitutional- 
ity of  it.  After  the  opposition  had  made 
argument,  the  court  declined  to  h?ar 
counsel  for  the  State,  thus  indicating 
that  its  decision  would  be  in  support  of 
the  statute.  This  was  said  to  be  unex- 
pected approval  of  a  policy  recently  ad- 
vocated by  Governor  Wilson,  and  of  cer- 
tain bills  pending  in  Congress,  but  At- 
torney General  Wickersham  points  out 
that  such  unfair  competition  can  be  pre- 
vented under  the  Sherman  act.  Several 
defendant  corporations,  among  them  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  the  Alu- 
minum Company,  have  been  restrained 
from  practising  such  competition  by  de- 
crees of  the  Federal  courts  in  suits 
brought  by  the  Government  under  that 
statute.      Therefore,    he    says,    no    new 

legislation  on  that  point  is  needed. 

It  is  understood  that  objection  has  been 
raised  by  our  Government  against  the 
German  Government's  bill  for  a  monop- 
oly of  the  sale  of  illuminating  oil.  This 
bill  is  aimed  at  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's subsidiaries  in  Germany,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  interest  of  powerful 
German  banks  whose  investments  in 
Galician  and  Roumanian  oil  fields  have 
not  been  profitable.  The  establishment 
of  the  monopoly,  it  appears,  while  in- 
creasing prices  paid  by  consumers,  would 
reduce  our  exports  of  oil  to  Germany 
by  promoting  the  sale  of  the  Galician 
and  Roumanian  product. 
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Panama  Canal  President  Taft,  on  the  Philippine  and  In  Manila,  on  the  nth, 
Tolls  I3t^,  issued  a  proclama-  other  Islands  there  was  a  notable  pub- 
tion  announcing  the  rates  lie  demonstration  in 
to  be  paid  by  ships  passing  thru  the  celebration  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Panama  Canal.  These  rates  are  based  Ten  thousand  Filipinos  took  part  in  a 
upon  a  long  report  submitted  by  Pro-  parade,  carrying  banners  bearing  the 
fessor  E.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  University  words  "Immediate  Independence/*  and 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  as  a  special  com-  20,000  attended  a  mass  meeting  at  which 
missioner,  has  been  at  work  on  this  sub-  addresses  were  made  by  Delegate 
ject  for  a  year.  They  are  to  be  $1.20  Quezon,  Speaker  Osmena  and  Emilio 
per  net  ton  for  merchant  vessels  carry-  Aguinaldo,  formerly  leader  of  the  insur- 
ing cargo  or  passengers,  or  both,  each  rection.  The  speakers  exprest  their  con- 
100  cubic  feet  of  earning  capacity  to  be  fidence,  the  dispatches  say,  in  "the  Demo- 
counted  as  a  ton ;  40  per  cent,  less,  or  72  cratic  promises  of  immediate  independ- 
cents  per  ton,  for  vessels  in  ballast,  with-  ence  for  the  Philippines."  The  Demo- 
out  passengers ;  50  cents  for  each  dis-  cratic  bill  now  pending  in  Congress, 
placement  ton  of  warships;  $1.20  per  net  however,  grants  qualified  or  tentative  in- 
ton  for  army  or  navy  transports,  colliers,  dependence  for  eight  years,  with  corn- 
hospital  ships  and  supply  ships.     There      plete      independence      thereafter. In 

is  to  be  no  per  capita  charge  for  pas-  Cuba  the  representatives  of  the  defeated 

sengers.     The  rates  are  practically  the  Liberal  party  still  prevent  organization  in 

same  as  the  reduced  rates  which  are  to  Congress  by  absence   or   by    refusing  to 

go  into  effect  on  the  Suez  Canal  in  Janu-  vote.      Colonel  Acea,  a  hardened  crim- 

ary  next.     It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  inal,  who  had  been  sent  to  jail  under  a 

of  the  canal  will  be  $375,000,000,  inclnd-  sentence   of    imprisonment    for   ninety- 

ing  the  payments   to  the   French   com-  eight    years,    was    recently    released    by 

pany  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  President  Gomez  and  appointed  to  the 

that,  to  make  the  canal  self-supporting,  secret  service.      In  the  Havana  election 

about  $19,250,000    annually  will    be  re-  riots  he  killed  a  lieutenant  of  the  rural 

quired,  as  follows :    Operation  and  main-  guard.      Last    week    he    was    shot    and 

tenance,  $3,500,000;  sanitation  and  gov-     killed  by  the  police. At  a  conference, 

ernment  of  the  Zone,  $500,000;  annual  last  week,  between  the  United  States 
payment  to  Panama,  $250,000;  interest  commissioners  and  General  Vasquez, 
on  the  investment,  at  3  per  cent.,  $11,-  leader  of  the  revolutionists  in  Santo  Do- 
250,000;  1  per  cent,  in  a  sinking  fund  for  mingo,  it  was  agreed  that  President  Vic- 
ultimate  amortization,  $3,750,000.  The  toria  and  the  members  of  the  Council  at 
toll  revenue,  it  is  expected,  will  rise  from  the  capital  should  resign  at  once,  and  that 
about  $12,000,000,  in  the  first  year,  to  a  provisional  government  should  be  pro- 
about  $20,000,000  in  1925.  In  his  report,  claimed,  with  Archbishop  Nouel  as 
Professor  Johnson  opposes  the  exemp-  President  There  will  be  a  new  cabinet, 
tion  of  American  coastwise  shipping,  the  electoral  laws  will  be  improved,  and 
saying  that  this  shipping  does  not  need  a  convention  will  be  held  to  amend  the 
such  aid;  that  if  it  should  pay  tolls  the  constitution, 
steamship  and  railroad  rates  would  not 

be  appreciably  increased;  that  it  has  a  At  the  beginning  of  last  week 

monopoly  of  coastwise  trade,  which  will  Mexico     there  were   reports  about   new 

be  increased  by  the  canal,  and  that  such  revolutionary  plots  in  Mexico, 

subsidies  as  are  given  to  the  American  A  manifesto  circulated  at  the  capital,  and 

merchant  marine  should  be  paid  to  ves-  signed  by  followers  of  Orozco  and  Felix 

sels  in  the  foreign  trade.     Mr.  Taft  will  Diaz,  named  General  Trevino  (who  re- 

not  recommend  a  repeal  of  the  act  ex-  cently  retired  from  the  army)   for  Pro- 

empting   coastwise    shipping. By    a  visional  President.      Another  proclama- 

new  act  of  Congress,  Colombia  has  au-  tion,  copies  of  which  were  found  in  the 

thorized  a  suit  against  the  Panama  Rail-  pockets    of   Zapatist    prisoners,    assured 

road  Company  for  $20,000,000,  the  claim  rebel  soldiers  that  Zapata  would  set  up  a 

being  that  annual  dues  to  Colombia  for  guillotine  in  the  capital,  cut  off  the  heads 

nftv-cight  years  have  not  been  paid.  of  the  rich,  and  imprison  other  promi- 
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nent  supporters  of  the  Government  in  a 
Mexican  Bastille.  In  the  south  the  Za- 
patists,  recently  defeated  by  General 
Blanquet,  sought  revenge  by  many  atro- 
cious crimes  in  unprotected  districts. 
They  murdered  the  conductor  of  a  rail- 
way train  and  thrust  the  engineer,  alive, 
into  his  firebox.  In  the  north,  American 
officers  arrested,  in  Texas  or  New 
Mexico,  the  father  of  General  Orozco 
and  seven  other  prominent  rebels, 
holding  them  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws.  On  the  American  side 
of  the  boundary  they  had  been  planning 
an  attack  upon  Juarez.  In  Morelos,  Ma- 
dero  caused  the  arrest  of  several  rich 
land  owners,  among  them  being  ex-Gov- 
ernor Escandon  and  a  son-in-law  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  believing  that  they  were  aiding 
Zapata.  For  lack  of  evidence,  however, 
they  were  released.  To  Kentucky  there 
came  by  mail,  from  Oaxaca,  a  story  that 
Felix  Diaz  had  escaped  from  prison  and 
made  his  way  to  Galveston  or  New  Or- 
leans, and  that  the  news  had  been  sup- 
prest.  Orozco's  junta  in  San  Antonio 
said  the  story  was  true,  but  denials  were 
telegraphed  from  the  Mexican  capital. 
The  cash  bail  of  $10,000,  given  by  Gen. 
Bernardo  Reyes  when  he  was  arrested  in 
Texas,  has  been  forfeited.  He  is  in 
prison  at  the  capital.  In  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, last  week,  there  was  published 
an  assertion  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, thru  the  agency  of  a  steamship 
company,  whose  officers  advanced  money 
needed  for  the  payment  of  an  engineer 
contractor  making  improvements  in  the 
harbor  of  Manzanillo,  has  obtained  con- 
trol of  500  acres  on  the  shore  of  that 
harbor  for  a  coaling  or  naval  station. 

Deplomatic  relations  be- 
South  America    tween     Peru    and     Chili 

were  resumed  last  week, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  controversy  about 
Tacna  and  Arica  has  practically  been 
settled.  The  agreement,  which  awaits 
approval  by  the  two  Congresses,  pro- 
vides that  the  proposed  plebiscite  shall  be 
deferred  for  twenty-one  years,  Chili  in 
the  meantime  paying  rental  for  the  prov- 
inces. There  is  to  be  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  A  settlement 
of  the  boundary  dispute  with  Ecuador 
also  is  at  hand,  the  Argentine  Minister, 
acting  as  arbitrator,  having  returned  to 


Lima  from  Quito,  bringing  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  accepted. Testifying  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  in  London,  last 
week,  Sir  Roger  Casement  repeated  his 
story  about  the  atrocious  treatment  of 
natives  in  the  Peruvian  rubber  district  of 
Putumayo.  The  company's  books,  he 
said,  showed  that  the  local  authorities 
had  been  bribed.  The  Peruvian  directors 
knew  what  the  company's  agents  were 
doing,  but  the  British  directors  did  not. 

There  is  anarchy  in  Fortaleza,  the 

capital  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Ceara, 
where  rival  factions  are  fighting  for  con- 
trol of  the  legislature.  Factories  owned 
by  the  family  of  ex-Governor  Accyolis 
have  been  burned  by  a  mob. Argen- 
tine has  employed  a  Japanese  expert  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and 
prizes  have  been  offered  to  cotton  grow- 
ers.  Uruguay's  Government  has  un- 
dertaken to  assist  the  poultry  industry, 
and  has  employed  an  expert  from  the 
United  States. 

Tumult  in  The  discussion  of  the  Home 
Parliament  Rule  bill  has  been  inter- 
rupted for  a  week  by  the 
riotous  demonstration  of  the  Unionists. 
The  trouble  began  on  Monday  night, 
Nov.  11,  when  by  a  Tory  trick  the  Gov- 
ernment was  defeated  on  an  amendment 
presented  by  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  a 
Unionist  from  the  City  of  London.  This 
restricted  the  assistance  which  Ireland 
could  receive  from  the  imperial  treasury 
in  case  the  local  taxation  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  $12,000,000.  Premier  Asquith 
explained  that  $30,000,000  might  be 
needed,  so  the  Government  could  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  but  when  the  divi- 
sion was  called  the  Opposition  members 
were  hurried  into  the  House  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  from  the  club  where  they  had 
been  in  ambush  and  the  Liberal  whips 
could  not  muster  enough  votes  to  match 
them.  So  the  amendment  was  past  by 
228  to  206.  The  Unionists  shouted 
"Resign!"  and  the  session  broke  up  in 
disorder.  Since  the  amendment  was  ob- 
viously sprung  as  a  trap  and  the  Govern 
ment  has  a  majority  of  about  no,  Mr. 
Asquith,  when  the  House  of  Common^ 
reassembled  the  next  night,  moved  to  re- 
scind the  Banbury  amendment.  The 
Speaker  declared  that  the  motion  was  in 
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order  altho  there  was  no  precedent  for 
it.  Then  the  Unionists  resorted  to  up- 
roar in  order  to  prevent  the  ministers 
from  being  heard  and  the  scenes  that  en- 
sued almost  rivaled  those  of  the  Hun- 
garian parliament.  Sir  Frederick  Ban- 
bury declared  that  "the  Government  is 
only  a  circus  led  by  rebels"  and  called 
members  of  the  Cabinet  "grinning  apes/' 
H.  P.  Craft,  Unionist  member  for 
Christchurch,  shouted,  "The  name  of  this 
Government  stinks  in  London."  The 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  for  an 
hour,  but.  when  it  reconvened  the  dis- 
order was  worse  than  ever.  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  who  organized  the  Ulster  revolt, 
declared :  "There  will  be  no  more  busi- 
ness ever  in  this  House."  The  Speaker 
then  ruled  that  a  scene  of  disorder  had 
arisen  and  adjourned  the  House  until 
the  next  day.  The  Unionists,  not  con- 
tent with  insults,  hurled  hats  and  paper 
wads  at  Premier  Asquith  as  he  stood 
facing  them  with  folded  arms.  The 
members  of  his  Cabinet  gathered  around 
to  protect  him  when  a  Unionist  member, 
Ronald  McNeill,  seized  a  heavy  book 
from  the  table  and  threw  it  at  the  head 
of  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  hitting  him  in  the  eye.  A 
general  fist  fight  seemed  imminent  when 
Will  Crooks  of  the  Labor  party  restored 
good  humor  by  starting  the  singing  of 
"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot/' 
Ponar  Law,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in 
a  speech  before  the  National  Unionist 
Association,  justified  the  disturbance  and 
said  that  he  never  would  try  to  quell  an 
outbreak  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  King  is  using  his  influence  to  bring 
about  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties. 

Assassination  The  Spanish  Premier, 
of  Canalejas  Jos^  Canalejas,  was  as- 
sassinated at  Madrid  No- 
vember 12.  The  Premier  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  usual, 
about  noon,  and  had  stopt  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  books  in  the  window  of  the 
San  Martin  Library,  on  the  public 
square,  when  a  young  man  approached 
and  fired  two  shots  at  him  from  a 
Browning  revolver.  He  was  carried  into 
the  Ministry  and  died  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  King  came  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  too  late    to    see    his  esteemed 


Premier  alive.  The  assassin  was  Manuel 
Pardinas,  an  anarchist,  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Buenos  Aires  last  March  and  had  been 
in  Paris  ten  days  before.  A  number  of 
documents  in  cipher  were  found  on  h's 
person.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
his  deed  he  shot  himself  in  the  temple 
and  died  the  next  day.  The  funeral  of 
the  Premier  was  a  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  classes.  King  Alfonso,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  walked  be- 
hind the  hearse,  which  bore  the  bodv 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the 
Pantheon,  where  it  was  entombed  while 
250,000  people  stood  about  with  uncov- 
ered heads.  Canalejas  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  his  country  has  pro- 
duced in  modern  times  and  was  regarded 
by  many  as  the  only  man  capable  of  lead- 
ing Spain  along  a  path  of  orderly  prog- 
ress. He  had  been  an  active  advocate  of 
liberalism  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
on  account  of  his  service  as  sub-secretary 
to  the  President  when  the  republic  was 
established  in  1873  he  was  regarded  by 
the  ruling  classes  as  a  dangerous  agi- 
tator. But  in  1905  the  young  King  heard 
him  deliver  an  address  at  the  Academy 
of  Jurisprudence,  and  on  making  his  ac- 
quaintance liked  him  so  much  that  when 
the  Moret  Ministry  fell,  February  2, 
.  1910,  he  called  Canalejas  to  the  head  of 
the  Government,  the  first  time  that  a  man 
of  such  advanced  views  had  held  this  po- 
sition in  Spain.  His  first  reform  was  to 
grant  permission  to  the  Protestants  to 
display  the  signs  of  their  religion  on  the 
walls  of  their  churches  and  on  public 
notice.  This  aroused  the  wrath  of  Rome 
and  when  Canalejas  proposed  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  real  estate  held  by  the 
friars  and  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  the 
religious  orders  expelled  by  France  the 
breach  with  the  Vatican  became  defini- 
tive. But  the  Premier  kept  steadfastly 
to  his  policy,  suppressing  Clerical  and 
Socialistic  riots  with  an  impartial  hand. 
Canalejas  has  been  often  called  "the 
Roosevelt  of  Spain,"  because  of  his 
robust  personality,  his  radical  opinions 
and  his  love  of  books  and  of  hunting. 
His  last  act  was  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  France  in  regard 
to  Morocco,  which  was  signed  two  davs 
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after  his  death.  Count  Romanones, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Canalejas 
Cabinet,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
( 'hamber  of  Deputies,  succeeds  him  as 
Premier. 


The  Defense  of 
Tchataldja 


Since  the  battle  of  Lule- 
Burgas,  very  little  re- 
liable information  has 
been  received  and  the  military  move- 
ments are  quite  obscure.  The  despatches 
from  the  war  correspondents  on  the 
Turkish  side  are  chiefly  filled  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  retreat  toward 
Constantinople  and  of  the  distressing 
scenes  in  the'  beleaguered  capital.  Most 
of  the  correspondents  who  joined  the 
Bulgarians  have  thrown  up  the  job  in  de- 
spair because  they  could  get  no  nearer 
the  front  than  at  best  Mustafa  Pasha, 
from  which  point  they  were  occasionally 
escorted  to  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley 
of  Adrianople  and  allowed  to  watch  the 


bombardment  of  that  city  for  a  while. 
Even  Lieutenant  Wagner  of  the  Vienna 
Reichspost,  who  has  been  almost  the  sole 
source  of  news  or  channel  from  the  Bul- 
garian side,  has  failed  us  at  this  crisis, 
for  he  telegraphs  Nov.  16:  "I  am  not 
in  a  position  at  this  moment  to  give  any 
information  on  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  army  wish 
to  creat  a  fait  accompli  before  allowing 
further  information  to  be  published."  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  however,  the 
Turkish  army  was  not  closely  pursued 
by  the  Bulgars  after  its  defeat  at  Lule- 
Burgas,  but  allowed  to  retreat  behind  the 
Tchataldja  lines  without  other  embar- 
rassment than  that  caused  by  their  lack 
of  food  and  means  of  transportation  and 
the  crowds  of  wounded  soldiers  and 
starving  people.  The  Bulgarian  army 
doubtless  suffered  almost  as  severely  as 
the  Turkish,  if  not  more,  and  besides  the 
need   for  recuperation,  supplies,  ammu- 
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nition  and  siege  guns  had  to  be  brought  allies  will  refuse  a  truce  and  insist  upon 
to  the  front  before  the  attack  upon  the  immediate    compliance    with    the    terms 
Tchataldja  line  could  be  begun  in  earnest,  proposed  by  them.      What    these  terms 
This    delay    gave    the    Turks    time    to  are  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  but 
strengthen  their  fortifications  with  barbed  the  prospect  of  avoiding  a  general  Eu- 
wire   entanglements   and   mines   and    to  ropean   war   is   much   improved   by   the 
bring  up  fresh  troops  from  Asiatic  Tur-  refusal  of  Russia  to  back  up  with  arms 
key.     The  Bulgarian  attack  seems  to  be  Servia's  demand  for  a  port  on  the  Adri 
directed  chiefly  at  the  extreme  ends  of  atic.     Austria    has    despatched     14,00:* 
the  Tchataldja  line,  which  rest  respec-  troops  into    Dalmatia,  but   they  are  not 
tively  upon  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  likely  to  be  needed,  as  Servia  will  prcba- 
south  and   upon  the   Black   Sea  to  the  bly  withdraw  her  claim  in  the  face  of  th  » 
north.     To  the  south  of  the  railroad  be-  opposition  of    the    Triple    Alliance,  and 
tween  the  station  of  Tchataldja  and  the  content  herself  with  free  access  to  th^ 
Sea  of  Marmora  the  country  is  marshy  Aegean  instead  of  the  Adriatic.    One  of 
and  the  lake  of  Biyuk  Chekmeje  affords  the  Adriatic  ports  in  question,  San  Gio- 
a  natural  barrier,  for  it  is  not  fordable  vanni  di  Medua,  is  being  attacked  by  the 
nor  suitable  for  pontooning.    The  cause-  Montenegrins,    who   have   captured    the 
way  crossing  the  estuary  leading  to  the  hills  dominating  the  city.    The  Austrian 
lake  is  defended  on  the  landward  side  by  Minister  at  Cettinje  warned  the  King  of 
forts  and  on  the  seaward  side  by  four  Montenegro  that  the  operations  of  his 
Turkish  warships.    The  report  from  the  troops  against  Allessio  and  San  Giovan- 
Bulgarian  side  that  Rodosto,  a  seaport  ni  di  Medua  were  regarded  by  Austria 
on  the  Marmora  west  of  Tchataldja,  was  as  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  Al- 
occupied  on  Nov.  3  by  the  Bulgars  with-  bania,  but  King  Nicholas  retorted  sharp- 
out  opposition   is   denied  by   the   corre-  ly  that  he  disagreed  with  the  Austrian 
spondents  with  the  Ottoman  army,  who  view  and  should  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
assert  that  the  city  was  defended  until  Skutari  still  holds  out  against  the  Mon- 
the  12th,  chiefly  by  the  guns  of  one  of  tenegrins,  and  the  Turkish  commandant 
the   Turkish    battleships    in    the    harbor,  declares    that    he   will   never    surrender, 
On  the  north  end  of  the  Tchataldja  line  even  if  he  receives  orders  to  do  so  from 
the  Bulgars  appear  to  have  been  aston-  the   Sultan   himself.     The   Servians,  on 
ishingly   successful.     If   we  may  credit  November  18,  captured  the  fortress  of 
the  reports  from  Sofia  they  have  turned  Monastir.     Fifty  thousand  Turkish  sol- 
the  Turkish  right  at  Lake  Derkos  and,  diers  laid  down  their  arms.   The  Greeks 
passing    beyond    the     Belgrade     forest,  have     not     yet     taken     Janina.       King 
have  reached  Kilios,  about  12  miles  north  George,    coming   from   Athens    for   the 
of  Constantinople,  near  where  the  Bos-  purpose,  entered  Salonika  on  horseback 
phorous  enters  the  Black  Sea.    The  most  November  12,  and  in  spite  of  a  pouring 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Turks  is  the  chol-  rain   was    received   with   enthusiasm   by 
era,  which  is  now  epidemic  both  in  Con-  crowds  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  by  the 
stantinople  and  in   the   army   at  Tchat-  •  Servian    and    Bulgarian    troops    which 
aldja.     The  deaths  during  the  week  are  have  joined  his  own  since  the  surrender, 
said     to     number     thousands     and     the  The    bombardment    of    Adrianople    has 
mosques   and  public  buildings  are   filled  been   actively   continued,   and   there   ha^ 
with  the  victims,  who  receive  little  medi-  been  some  fierce  fighting  due  to  Turkish 
cal  attention.  sorties,  but  the  city  shows  no  signs  of 

capitulation.     A  Russian  aviator  in  the 

Prospects  of     The  Ottoman  Government,  Bulgarian  service  flew  over  the  city  from 

Peace  finding  that  the  Great  Pow-  Mustafa  Pasha,  twenty-two  miles  away, 

ers  were  unwilling  to  inter-  and  dropt  handbills,  from  a  hight  of  4.OCO 

vene,  has  decided  to  ask  the  Balkan  allies  feet,  printed  in  Turkish,  calling  upon  the 

for  terms  of  peace,  and  Nazim  Pasha,  inhabitants  to  surrender.      He  was  fired 

the  Turkish  commander    in    chief,  sent  upon  and  rifle  balls  and  shrapnel  struck 

envoys  thru  the  lines   at  Tchataldja  to  the  wings  of  his  aeroplane,  but  did  not 

the  Bulgarian    headquarters  to  arrange  hit  him  or  his  motor,  so  he  returned  safe 

an  armistice.     It  is  understood  that  the  to  Mustafa  Pasha. 


The   New  Ladies  of  the  White  House 


BY  HESTER  E.  HOSFORD 

[Our  readers  will  remember  the  interesting  sketch  of  Governor  Wilson  by  Miss  Hosford 
that  appeared  in  The  Independent,  July  n,  the  week  after  his  nomination  at  Baltimore.  As 
Miss  Hosford  is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  biography  of  Governor  Wilson,  which  was  of 
inestimable  service  in  the  recent  campaign,  and  enjoys  an  intimate  personal  friendship  with  the 
Wilson  family,  no  one  is  more  competent  than  she  to  write  on  the  Wilsons.  The  following 
article  contains  much  new  material  never  before  given  to  the  public.  All  the  photographs, 
except  the  one  of  Professor  Wilson  when  at  Bryn  Mawr,  are  from  the  personal  collection 
of    Mrs.    Wilson    and    are    now    published    for  the   first   time. — Editor.] 

IN    Princeton,   New   Jersey,   there   are  who  have  listened  to  him  in  the  recent 

three   fun-loving,  genuinely  Ameri-  campaign   well   know. 

can,  thoroly  democratic  girls.     They  Miss  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  is 

ride    horseback,    play    tennis,    golf    and  an   enthusiast   in   everything   which   she 

basket-ball.       Like    their    parents,    they  attempts.     She  has  the  natural  intensity 

are  fond  of  the  theater  when  the  attrac-  of  both  her  father  and  mother.     She  is 


t  i  O'  n  s  are  worth 
while.  They  are  a 
trio  of  human,  big- 
hearted,  wide 
awake,      sensible 


eirls. 


Miss  Eleanor 
Randolph  Wilson, 
the  youngest,  is 
aNell'\  Wilson  to 
her  friends.  She 
is  probably  the  best 
horsewoman  of  the 
three.  They  all 
ride  well,  but  Miss 
Eleanor  has  lived 
more  in  the  South 
than  her  sisters, 
where  the  riding 
habit  is  more  com- 
mon. She  formerly 
attended  St.  Mary's 
School  in  Raleigh,' 
North  Carolina, 
and  since  that  time 
has  been  a  student 
of  art  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia. 

Miss      Eleanor 
and      her      father, 

the  President-elect,  arc  the  funmak- 
ers  of  the  Wilson  home.  For  Miss 
"Nell"  can  take  off  a  character  well, 
with  any  brogue  you  please,  and 
her  father  can  supply  his  share  of  the 
laughs  by  telling  funny  stories,  as  those 


THE  MISSES  JESSIE  AND  MARGARET  WILSON 

As  children,  when  taught  by  their  mother  in  their 
own    kindergarten. 


the  musical  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 
Her  voice  is  a  rich 
soprano,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  insists  that 
she  inherits  her 
vocal  talent  from 
her  father,  whose 
voice  is  a  deep, 
smooth  tenor.  At 
present,  Miss  Mar- 
garet is  studying 
with  Ross  David, 
of  New  York,  and 
she  will  not  even 
allow  herself  a  va- 
cation with  the 
family,  following 
the  strenuous  days 
of  the  campaign. 
Her  reading  cov- 
ers a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  She  is 
fond  of  philosophy 
and  remarkably 
well  versed  in  the 
masterpieces  o  f 
English  literature. 
Her  development 
has  been  co-ordi- 
nate in  every  way. 
Miss  Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson  wears  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  awarded  for  special 
honors  at  the  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more, and  she  is  now  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  national  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association.     She  is 
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very  modest  concerning  her  attainments, 
altho  she  has  pronounced  natural  ability 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  uses  this  talent 
in  a  philanthropic  way.  She  has  helped 
to  make  the  Lighthouse  in  Philadelphia 
one  of  the  most  successful  church  settle- 


Jessie  is  most  companionable,  cordial  in 
manner,  and  has  the  temperament  which 
schoolgirls  call  ''likable."  She  is  of  the 
Joan  of  Arc  type  of  beauty. 

Mrs.  Edward  Axson,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  was  a  popular  South- 


MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON 
From  the  portrait  by  Fred  Yates,  the  English  artist  of  WestmorehancL  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  spent  the  summer  of  191 1  at  Rydal  in  the  English  lake  country,  a  village  famous  as  the 
home  of  William  Wordsworth.  One  evening  when  the  artist  was  the  guest  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  the  former  read  aloud  from  Sidney  Lanier,  and  the  artist,  observing  the  expression  ot 
keen  appreciation  on  Mrs.  Wilson's  face,  caught  the  suggestion  for  this  admirable  portrait. 


ments  in  America.  For  a  long  time  she 
wished  to  be  a  missionary,  but  her 
parents  believed  that  she  was  not  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  take  a  journey  to 
foreign  lands,  and  she  decided  upon 
settlement  work  as  a  compromise.     Miss 


ern  belle.  She  was,  before  her  marriage, 
Miss  Margaret  Hoyt,  the  daughter  of 
Margaret  Bliss  and  Dr.  Nathan  Hoyt,  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of 
Athens,  Georgia.  "You  certainly  is  a 
pretty    gal ;   but   you   ain't   one    half    so 
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MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON'S  MOTHER 

Mrs.  Edward  Axson   (Miss  Margaret  Hoyt,  of  Athens, 
Georgia),   from   a  daguerreotype. 

pretty  as  your  ma.  She  was  a  plum 
angel !  Milk  and  roses !  Milk  and  roses  !" 
Thus  ejaculated  an  old  family  servant  of 
the  Axsons  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson  a  few  years  ago. 

When  I  visit  the  gracious  wife  of  the 
President-elect,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dear  old  colored  "mammy" 
made  a  correct  comparison. 

Mrs.  Edward  Axson  was  no  doubt 
beautiful ;  but  I  am  a  believer  in  spiritual 
evolution,  and  to  know  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson  well  means  the  privilege  of 
breathing  an  inspiration  from  one  who 
represents  the  highest  and  most  spiritual 
type  of  American  womanhood.  I  should 
say  that  her  chief  attractiveness  is  the 
warmth  of  her  spiritual  nature,  altho 
her  complexion  would  make  any  girl  of 
eighteen  envious.  Her  soft  brown  hair 
curls  naturally  about  her  round,  plump 
face,  and  her  eyes  bespeak  kindness,  af- 
fection and  sympathy.  To  understand 
the  Wilson  home  life  is  to  know  that  ever 
since  Governor  Wilson's  advent  into  a 
political  career,  Mrs.  Wilson  has  c\ 
pressed  more  solicitude  for  her  husband's 
strength  and  happiness  than  for  his 
official  advancement.  She  is  essentially 
domestic,  and  shrinks  from  the  limelight 
of  publicity.  She  inherited  sterling  quali- 
ties from  both  the  Hoyt  and  the  Axson 


sides  of  the  house.  Both  the  Bliss  and 
the  Hoyt  families  were  descendants  of 
the  old  New  England  families  of  those 
names  who  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  paternal  grandfather 
was  Dr.  Isaac  Stockton  Keith  Axson, 
who  for  thirty-five  years  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Dr.  Axson  was  also  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  owned  a 
large  plantation  near  Savannah.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  beloved 
clergymen  of  the  South.  He  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Randolph,  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  Edward  FitzRandolph,  who 
married  the  beautiful  "Bessie"  Blossom, 
who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower." 
Nathaniel  Randolph,  donor  of  the  Prince- 
ton campus,  was  of  this  line.  Four  gen- 
erations of  the  FitzRandolphs,  ancestors 


ELEANOR   WILSON     VI    THE   ACTE  OF  THRE1 


THE   HOME   OF  THE   WILSONS   AT   PRINCETON 

This    house    was    designed    by    Mrs.  Wilson  and  occupied  by  the  family  while  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  Professor 

in   the   University   prior   to    his   election    as   its    President. 


WHERE  MRS.  WILSON  WAS  BORN  AND  MARRIED 
The   home  of   Dr.    Isaac   Stockton   Keith   Axson,   grandfather  of   Mrs.   Woodrow   Wilson,   in   Savannah,    Georgia. 
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of  Mrs.  Wilson,  lived  in  Princeton.  Dr. 
Edward  Axson,  father  of  the  wife  of 
the  President-elect,  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Rome,  Georgia, 
for  eighteen  years. 

Both  Mrs.  Wilson's  father  and  mother 
died  while  young,  leaving  four  children, 
three  of  whom  are  now  living;  Pro- 
fessor Stockton  Axson,  of  the  English 
department  of  Princeton  University, 
called  to  this  chair  by  former  President 
Patten ;  Mrs.  Edward  Eliot,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Eliot,  of  Princeton  University, 
and    Mrs.   Woodrow   Wilson.      In    fact, 


son  possesses  conspicuous  talent  in  the 
field  of  pictorial  art,  and  before  her  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Wilson  she  studied  at  the 
Art  Students'  League  in  New  York, 
where  she  made  an  admirable  record. 
After  her  marriage  in  June,  1885,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  took  his  bride  to  Arden- 
dale,  a  romantic  and  picturesque  village 
ten  miles  from  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
Here  they  spent  their  honeymoon.  In 
the  Fall  they  went  to  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  young  groom  had  a 
professorship. 

Now    Mrs.    Woodrow    Wilsun    settled 


WOODROW  WILSON  AND   MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON  AT  THE  TIME  OE  THEIR  MAURI  VGE 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Wilson  acted  as  the 
foster  parents  of  the  younger  Axson 
children.  They  took  Edward  Axson  and 
Miss  Margaret  Axson  into  their  home 
and  gave  them  the  same  care  as  they  did 
their  own  children.  Edward  was 
drowned  soon  after  his  marriage,  and 
Miss  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  Dean 
Eliot. 

Both  the  Hoyt  and  the  Axson  families 
were  deeply   intellectual,   and   they   took 
special    pains    in    the    training    of    their 
children  to  develop    the    ethical  and    es 
thetic  sides  of  their  natures.     Mrs.  Wil- 


down  to  the  sober,  practical  things  of  life, 
and  she  did  her  work  well.  The  three 
Wilson  daughters  were  taught  at  home 
by  their  parents  until  they  were  eleven 
years  of  age.  After  they  had  grown  up, 
Mrs.  Wilson  devoted  her  spare  time  to 
painting,  specializing  in  landscapes.  He^* 
friends  have  vainly  urged  her  to  ex- 
hibit her  canvasses.  Mrs.  Wilson's  ar- 
tistic talent  is  practical.  If  the  reader 
could  visit,  as  f  did,  her  Mower  gardens 
at  Sea  Girt  and  Princeton,  and  see  at 
first  hand  tin'  rare  and  exquisite  flower 
harmonies    as    I    saw    them,    he    or    she 
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would  be  tempted  to  venture  a  guess  that 
the  flower  gardens  in  Washington  will 
come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Lady  of  the  White  House  herself ;  a 
novelty  in  the  floral  culture  of  the  Capitol 
grounds.  Americans  may  look  forward 
to  a  reign  of  Democratic  hospitality,  for 


for  centuries  prominent  in  the  literary 
and  church  life  of  Scotland.  As  to  the 
Wilsons,  there  are  two  theories  of  their 
origin ;  one  that  some  English  soldier  or 
adventurer  settled  in  Ireland  about  1654, 
and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  race  of 
Irish  Wilsons,  who  were  Protestants ;  the 


WOODROW  WILSON  AND  HIS   GRANDNIECE.  JOSEPHINE  COTHREN 
The    President-elect   has   invited   his   niece,    Mrs.  Perin    Cothren,    to    make    the    White    House    her 
home    during    his    administration,  and    to    bring   Josephine,    too. 


the  traditions  and  principles  of  both 
President-elect  Wilson  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  are  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  those  of  real  democrats. 

Much  has  already  been  written  and 
published  concerning  the  ancestry  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.    The  Woodrows  were 


other,  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
native  Irish  who  loom  large  in  Con- 
naught  history.  The  fact  that  the  Irish 
Wilsons  were  not  land-owners  makes  the 
latter  theory  probable. 

The  old  Irish  Wilsons  were  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Irish  Burkes  or  De 
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Burgos,  who  descended  from  Adelm  de 
Burgo  or  Burke,  who  married  Agnes, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  VII,  King  of 
France.  Adelm  de  Burgo  was  the  chief 
ancestor  of  the  Irish  Burkes.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Robert  de  Burgo,  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1066.  The  son  of  Adelm 
de  Burgo  was  William  Mor  de  Burgo, 
who  married  Isabel,  the  daughter  of 
Richard  First,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  later 
married  Una,  the  daughter  of  Hugh 
O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  settling 
at  Castleconnel  in  Limerick,  where  his 
descendants  live  in  affluence  today. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  a  distinguished 
clergyman  of  the  .Presbyterian  Church, 
was  the  father  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  clergymen  and  editors 
devoted  to  literary  and  religious  ideals. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  he  was  called  by 
his  Church  to  the  South.  He  served  as 
pastor  of  churches  at  Augusta,  Georgia; 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina.  He  closed  his 
career  as  a  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Cl'arksville,  Tennessee. 

Governor  Wilson's  mother  was  Jessie 
Woodrow,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  She  was 
an  ardent  church  worker  and  an  adept  in 
the  culture  of  flowers.  She  knew  the 
Scriptures,  and  she  lived  by  them.  I 
once  heard  Governor  Wilson  say:  "It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  man,  for  a  boy,  who 
has  been  taught  the  Scripture  ever  to  get 
away  from  it.  It  haunts  him  like  the 
memory  of  his  mother ;  it  inspires  him 
like  the  word  of  an  old  and  revered 
teacher ;  it  forms  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  life." 

To  know  Woodrow  Wilson  is  to  know 
that  he  has  an  immaculate  conception  of 
duty  and  public  trust.     He  believes  that 


the  influence  of  every  leader  impregnates 
the  entire  body  politic.  If  I  may  venture 
an  opinion  thus  early,  I  believe  that  when 
historians  pass  their  final  judgment  on 
Woodrow  Wilson,  they  will  say :  Here 
was  a  man  whose  invigorating  statesman- 
ship took  such  a  hold  of  the  generation 
in  which  he  lived  that  that  generation 
was  revivified ;  liberty  asseverated ;  repre- 
sentative government  restored,  and  public 
officials  reinspired  with  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  their  responsibilities.  The  secret 
of  Governor  Wilson's  leadership  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  found  in  the  purity  of  his 
moral  vision.  He  will  democratise  de- 
mocracy. 

On  the  day  of  Governor  Wilson's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  he 
chanced  to  tell  me  this  story :  "When 
my  first  book,  'Congressional  Govern- 
ment,' was  accepted  for  publication,  the 
publishers  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  contract, 
in  which  it  was  provided  that  they  should 
control  the  copyright,  and  among  other 
things  in  the  contract  form,  the  firm 
reserved  the  right  to  dramatize  all  books 
printed  by  them.  When  I  returned  the 
contract  to  them  I  inserted  the  words : 
'Congressional  Government  has  already 
been  dramatized.'  "  True  it  has.  Con- 
gressional government  is  always  a 
drama ;  a  moving-picture  show !  We 
look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the 
next  administration.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Governor  Wilson  was  in  his  home  at 
Princeton,  a  few  days  after  his  election. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  just  received  a 
present  of  a  live  American  eagle,  sent  by 
one  of  the  Louisiana  electors.  "And  I 
forgot  to>  tell  those  newspaper  men  about 
it  today  !"  he  said. 

All  hail  to  the  eagle,  the  emblem  of 
strength!  All  hail  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  man  of  the  hour  ! 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 
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AI  the  time  Mrs.  Wetmore's  "Life 
and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn" 
was  published  there  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  an  excellent  appre- 
ciation of  Hearn  by  Mr.  Ferris  Green- 
slet.  The  critic  defined  the  impression 
that  persists  after  first  reading"  a  story 
by  Hearn  to  be  "that  of  weird,  sad,  de- 
licious savor,  of  ghostly  thrill."  He 
wrote  of  the  volumes  of  letters  that  "it 
is  vastly  impressive  to  see  so  many  re- 
gions of  this  colored  world,  so  much  of 
the  grey  realm  of  philosophy,  of  the 
black  universe  of  modern  science,  thru 
the  temperament  of  a  shy  and  passionate 
dreamer,  forever  peering  thru  the  ka- 
leidoscopic lens  of  his  solitary  eye."  And 
very  rightly  Mr.  Greenslet  notes  the 
change  that  was  exer- 
cised over  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  Hearn 
by  the  subtle  influence  of 
Japanese  environment 
when  he  said  in  the  ^am: 
article : 

"The  tropical  luxuriance 
of  his  [Hearn's]  earlier  man- 
ner has  been  replaced  by 
quieter  tints  and  subtler  ca- 
dences, and  henceforth  he 
gives  free  rein  to  his  faculty 
only  in  rare  hightened  pas- 
sages. ...  In  part  this  was 
the  result  of  his  sensitive  per- 
ception of  the  peculiar  color 
of  Japanese  landscape,  a  do- 
mesticated nature,  which 
loves  man,  and  makes  itself 
beautiful  in  a  quiet  gray-and- 
blue  way  like  the  Japanese 
woman' ;  which  must  be  re- 
produced in  water-color  rath- 
er than  in  the  oils  in  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing." 

Certainly  among  the  scores  of  books 
that  deal  with  Japanese  characteristics 
none  equal,  in  sympathetic  interpretation 
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combined  with  exquisite  grace  of  style, 
the  works  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Those 
familiar  with  the  strange  life  of  this 
gifted  man  know  that,  tho  he  became  a 
Japanese  citizen  by  legal  adoption  into 
the  family  of  his  wife,  Hearn  was  no 
scholar  of  Japanese.  He  himself  refers 
to  his  Japanese  patois  as  the  "Hearnean 
Dialect."  Outside  the  circle  of  his  own 
family,  he  associated  with  few  even 
among  the  Japanese.  How  then  could 
he  fashion  for  our  delight  such  subtle 
studies  of  Japanese  character,  such  mi- 
nute details  of  incense-burning  parties, 
such  fascinating  legends  and  ghost  tales 
of  the  people?  How  was  he  able  to  re- 
veal so  much  of  their  popular  poetry, 
their  superstitions,  their  inmost  feelings  ? 
Is  there  any  clue  avail- 
able as  to  how  Hearn, 
who  was  unable  to  read 
Japanese,  could  collect 
such  varied  data  as  his 
Japanese  volumes  show  ? 
How  did  the  master  gath- 
er the  materials  that, 
made  over  again  by  him 
and  retold  in  his  marvel- 
ously  rhythmic  English, 
fairly  live  again? 

Mr.  Yone  Noguchi's 
little  volume  on  "Laf- 
cadio Hearn  in  Japan" 
has  already  shown  how 
helpful  Mrs.  Hearn  was 
to  her  husband ;  how  in 
her  simple  Japanese  she 
told  him  stories  that  ap- 
pealed to  him,  which 
later  he  set  to  most  musical  prose. 
But  Mrs.  Hearn  could  not  have  com- 
municated to  her  husband  one-twentieth 
of  the  strange  studies  that  fill  his  pages. 
A  glimpse  of  this  master  workman  in  his 
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literary  researches  is  given  by  what  Mr.  Ma- 
sanobti  Otani  has  told  us.  In  November,  1904, 
shortly  after  Hearn's  death,  Mr.  Otani  wrote 
a  memorial  article  on  his  famous  teacher  for 
the  Bungaku,  the  literary  monthly  of  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo. 

While  in  Japan  I  came  across  this  article 
and  had  it  translated.  Not  only  does  it  show 
us  in  many  cases  just  how  Hearn  obtained 
material ;  it  shows,  too,  how,  month  by  month,  investigations 
in  Japanese  poetry,  religion  and  literature  were  assigned  to 
this  young  student,  acting  as  Hearn's  amanuensis  and  secre- 
tary. Often  we  can  trace  just  when  a  certain  study,  such  as 
that  on  the  singing  insects  or  Japanese  Buddhist  proverbs,  was 
made ;  and  can  further  know  what  praise  or  censure  Hearn 
gave  the  devoted  and  conscientious  investigator.  Further- 
more, this  autobiographic  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Otani  gives  stu- 
dents of  Hearn  frequent  notes 
on  what  he  found  perhaps  un- 
suited  for  his  literary  purposes; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  what 

material  he  was  probably  working  on  and  might  have 
given  us  if  death  had  not  stayed  his  hand. 

Mr.  Otani  had  been  a  student  in  the  school  in  the 
remote  province  of  Izumo  where  Hearn  first  taught, 
where  he  first  came  in  touch  with  the  Japanese  and 
of  which  he  has  left  such  graphic  accounts  in 
"Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan."  From  this  province 
Hearn  took  the  wife  who  proved  such  a  loyal  help  to  him  and  devoted  mother  to 
his  children.  As  Mr.  Otani  tells  us,  when  Hearn  became  legally  a  member  of  his 
wife's  family  and  his  name  became  Koizumi,  he  took  as  his  personal  name  Yaku- 
mo,  meaning  Eight  Clouds,  an  ancient  poetic  term  for  the  Province  of  Izumo. 
Also  the  wprd  Yakumo  (A\  may  be  pronounced  in  Sinico-Japanese,  Ha-un,  and 
this  is  almost  the  sound  V  j{/    of    Hearn.        Mr.  Otani  thus  explains  the     relation 
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with  his  old  teacher  that  developed  into 
such  an  intimate  one  for  both,  when  the 
former  Japanese  schoolboy,  seven  years 
later,  having  entered  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Literature,  was  again 
a  student  of  Lafcadio  Hearn : 

"In  the  29th  year  of  Meiji  (1896)  I 
entered  the  University  when  Hearn  was 
an  instructor  of  the  English  literature. 
Many  times  I  called  on  him.  And  I  be- 
came his  assistant.  So  my  benevolent 
teacher  became  my  patron.  From  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  on,  he  assigned  subjects  to  me 
and  I  wrote  one  composition  per  month. 

"The  theme  for  January  was  The  Life 
of  the  Policeman.'  I  wrote  a  composi- 
tion of  180  pages  and  he  said  'good.' 
The  subject  for  February  was  'An  Essay 
on  the  Lives  of  Priests  and  Nuns,  from 
the  Time  of  Childhood.  Suggestions — 
Reasons  of  Choice  of  a  Religious  Life — 
First  Duties  —  Education  —  Range  of 
Learning — Daily  Duties — Observation  of 
Vows,  etc. — Probable  Number  of  Priests 
and  Nuns — Average  of  Life.' 

"He  wrote  me  that  the  subject  for 
March  was  'A  Collection  of  Poems  of 
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Students — only  Meiji  of  course — and  es- 
pecially University  Students.'  He  used 
only  the  seventeen-syllable  hokku  from 
my  collections  for  his  'Bits  of  Poetry'  in 
'In  Ghostly  Japan.'  The  May  subject  was 
CA  Collection  of  Japanese  Proverbs  con- 
taining Allusions  to  Buddhism.'  As 
there  was  no  such  work  published,  I 
made  my  best  efforts  in  the  Uyeno  and 
University  libraries,  and  the  result  was 
better  than  I  expected  at  first,  and  I  even 
thought  that  I  had  collected  all  the 
proverbs  in  that  line.  Mr.  Hearn  was 
much  pleased,  and  used  the  material  for 
'Japanese  Buddhist  Proverbs'  in  his  Tn 
Ghostly  Japan.'  The  subject  for  June  was 
the  short  popular  songs  concerning  the 
China- Japan  war ;  I  do  not  know  where 
he  used  my  collection  of  these  songs. 

"The  theme  for  July  and  August  was 
'Inscriptions  and  Sculptures  in  Buddhist 
Cemeteries.' 

I.  Inscriptions  upon  Sutpa  [tall  wooden 
stakes  with  inscriptions,  found  in  Buddhist 
cemeteries]. 

A  list  of  these  inscriptions  (1)  in  Chinese 
characters,  separately;  (2)  in  Romaji  under 
the  Chinese  characters;   (3)   in  literal  English 
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under  the  Romaji;  (4)' explanatory.  (Some 
reference  should  be  made  to  sect  usage. 
Group  if  possible  under  respective  sects :  Shin- 
shiu,   Zenshiu,   Tendai,   Shingon,   etc.) 

II.  Inscriptions  upon  Haka   [tombstones]. 
Arrange   similarly.      Group   by    sects. 

III.  Sculptures.  Carvings  of  Buddhist  sym- 
bols in  Use  by  different  Sects :  Swastika, 
Lotos,  etc.;  but  only  Sculptures  in  Grave- 
yards. 

"I  had  read  many  books  upon  the 
sutpa;  and  I  made  many  calls  to  the 
priests  of  each  sect;  and  I  went  around 
every  graveyard  in  Matsue  during  one 
month.  And  the  result  which  I  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Hearn  to  his  delight  served  as 
material  for  his  'Literature  of  the  Dead' 
in  'Exotics  and  Retrospectives.' 

"The  subject  for  September  was  the 
relation  of  Fuji  Mountain  and  Shinto- 
ism;  and  my  essay  was  utilized  some- 
where in  'Fuji-no-yama'  in  the  same 
book.  And  the  subject  for  October  was 
'Singing-insects  that  are  Kept  in  Cages. 
(What  kind  of  music  they  make,  what 
they  feed  on,  what  beliefs  or  traditions 
or  poems  refer  to  them,  what  their  cap- 
ture and  sale  signifies  in  the  small  com- 
merce of  Tokyo,  etc.)'  His  pleasure  was 
great  and  he  used  it  as  material  for  his 
'Insect-Musicians.'      In     November    my 


work  was  to  collect  old  childrems  songs 
which  he  used  for  'Songs  of  Japanese 
Children'  in  'A  Japanese  Miscellany.' 
'Poems  on  Cicadas  and  Frogs'  was  the 
subject  for  December.  He  was  delighted 
with  my  work  on  this  subject;  his  study 
on  Frogs  in  his  'Exotics  and  Retrospec- 
tives' relied  on  it. 

"The  imposed  subject  for  January, 
1898,  was  'Poems  on  the  Sound  of  Sea 
and  Wind.'  It  is  strange  even  to  us  that 
we  have  very  few  such  poems ;  he  was 
surprised  about  that,  of  course.  'About 
Incenses  and  also  the  Poems  on  them' 
was  my  February  work,  which  was  used 
for  his  'Incense'  in  'In  Ghostly  Japan.' 
I  was  given  in  March  the  subject  of  the 
deities  and  poems  attached  to  a  Japanese 
ink-stone  (suzuri),  which,  however,  was 
a  failure,  as  I  could  find  nothing  at  all 
about  the  deities,  and  the  poems,  too, 
were  extremely  poor.  The  subject  for 
April  was  the  'Buddhist  Conception  of 
Hell' — chiefly  a  description  of  it.  I  tried 
my  best  with  it,  but  he  did  not  make  any 
use  of  my  effort,  which,  however,  pleased 
him.  He  gave  me  the  subject  of  'Gold-, 
fish'  in  May;  and  my  June  subject  was 
the   JJorai   (Elysium)   and  its  traditions. 
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and  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  poets. 

"The  subject  lor  July  and  August  was 
"Folklore  and  Mythology  of  Japanese 
Hants,'  and  in  his  'Buddhist  Names  of 
Plants  and  Animals'  in  A  Japanese  Mis- 
cellany' he  made  good  use  of  my  inves- 
tigations. 1  received  the  subject  of 
footprints  of  the  Buddha'  in  September. 
This  served  him  in  the  essay  of  the  same 
title  in  Tn  Ghostly  Japan.'  October  was 
spent  collecting  the  Japanese  ballads 
which  he  used  for  'Old  Japanese  Songs' 
in  his  'Shadowings.'  The  subject  lor 
November  was  poems  on  death  an^ 
graveyards;  and  songs  with  refrains 
were  for  December. 

"January  of  1899  was  used  to  collect 
more  songs  with  refrains,  and  also  the 
popular  love-songs;  and  February  and 
March  were  spent  in  translating  ancient 
poems;  he,  used  them  for  'Old  Japanese 
Songs'  in  his  'Shadowings.'  I  received 
the  subject  of  wtai-drama  for  April.  It 
is  true  that  my  translation  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  itself  understood  in  spite 
of  the  great  labor  I  had  given  to  it.  It 
is  sad  for  literature  that  he  died  without 
touching  his  marvelous  hand  to  it.  I  was 
asked  in  May  to  collect  the  women's 
names  according  to  their  ethical  and  es- 
thetic relations.  I  had  the  lists  of  many 
girls'  schools ;  and,  besides,  an  essay  on 
that  subject  was  written  in  some  maga- 
zine ;  with  these  helps  I  was  able  to  write 
one  article  to  my  satisfaction,  and  he 
used  the  material  I  offered  him  for  'Ja- 
panese Female  Names'  in  his  'Shadow- 
ings.' My  writing  on  semi  (cicada)  in 
June  was  developed  by  his  magic,  and  he 
put  it  in  his  'Shadowings'  also. 

"The  month  of  July  was  the  time  of 
my  graduation  from  the  University,  and 
then  I  stopped  working  for  him  as  his 
literary  assistant.  He  wrote  me  a  few 
days  before  my  graduation  : 

"I  have  gone  somewhat  into  particulars, 
•  only  because  I  want  to  feel  that  you  have 
really  paid  for  your  own  education  like  a 
man,  and  have  no  obligation  of  any  sort  as 
far  as  1  am  concerned.  .  .  .  The  work 
must  have  sometimes  been  tiresome.  But  the 
results  to  yourself  have  not  been  altogether 
bad." 

Thus  for  practically  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Otani's  three  years'  course  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature  he  was  making  lit- 
erary investigations  for  his  teacher  and 
patron.  That  he  was  abundantly  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him 


is  quite  clear  by  what  he  writes ;  and  the 
tasks  were  by  no  means  easy  ones. 

How  many  of  the  themes  Mr.  Otani 
put  into  English  from  various  Japanese 
sources  were  finally  allowed  to  see  the 
light  by  the  fastidious  and  careful  master 
of  prose  style?  Of  the  twenty-six  sub- 
jects mentioned  here  I  find  essays  on 
only  fifteen  in  Hearn's  works.  Doubtless 
some  subjects  after  investigation  proved 
disappointing  or  would  require  too  much 
explanation  to  make  them  appreciated  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Otani  himself,  by  his  re- 
port that  his  master  did  not  live  to  finish 
the  study  of  utai  poems,  seems  to  show 
that  had  Hearn  but  lived  a  few  years 
longer  we  might  have  had  several  more 
of  his  delicate,  sensitive  essays.  It  also 
opens  up  the  question,  always  inter- 
esting in  the  case  of  a  literary  man  of 
genius,  in  what  condition  his  papers  were 
left;  whether  some  considerable  number 
of  such  studies  as  were  made  for  him 
by  Mr.  Otani  might  not  have  been  vir- 
tually rewritten  by  Hearn,  and  simply  be 
waiting  for  the  kind  hand  of  his  literary 
executors  to  bring  them  to  light. 

Both  in  virtue  of  his  style  and  subject 
matter  Hearn  occupies  so  unique  a  po- 
sition in  English  letters  that  speculation 
as  to  what  posthumous  material  there  is 
must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  of 
his  admirers.  Hearn  is  not  a  fad.  Dis- 
agree with  his  conclusions  as  you  may, 
say  that  his  views  on  Japanese  character 
as  shown  in  his  books  present  strange 
contradictions  with  expressions  on  the 
same  subject  in  his  private  letters,  it  re- 
mains that  as  a  master  of  a  most  exqui- 
site style  Hearn  deserves  the  closest 
study.  His  literary  methods  are  of  real 
value ;  his  criticisms  often  keen  and  sen- 
sitive; and  it  is  interesting  to  see  just 
what  kind  of  studies  among  a  strange 
Oriental  people  appealed  to  him  and  how 
many  of  these  investigations  he  thought 
would  find  a  response  among  his  read- 
ers. Among  the  unpublished  studies  of 
such  young  men  as  Mr.  Otani  (and 
doubtless  others  helped  Hearn,  tho  not 
perhaps  as  systematically  nor  with  so 
much  semi-filial  devotion),  there  may  be 
some  material  that  has  little  value;  and, 
again,  there  may  be  some  of  those  per- 
fectly cut  and  marvelously  polished  gems 
of  phrase  and  story  that  Lafcadio  Hearn 
knew  so  well  how  to  give  us. 

N'ew  York  City. 
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CHARLES  E.  HE55ELGRAVE 


BIOGRAPHY  has  a  many-sided  in- 
terest. Here  lie  scattered  about 
the  raw  materials  that  go  into  the 
Liking  of  historical,  literary  and  social 
studies.  It  has  the  coherence  and  unity 
of  a  narrowly  centralizing  theme  and  the 
diversity  of  life  itself.  At  its  best  we 
hold  familiar  fellowship  with  the  spirits 
of  the  great  and  find  the  secret  springs 
of  noble  action,  and  even  at  its  worst  we 
cannot  deny  its  subtle  attractions  for  that 
gossipy  side  of  our  nature  which  leads 
us  to  probe  with  endless  curiosity  into 
the  lives  of  others.  Humani  nihil  alienum 
is  hardly  less  the  sentiment  of  the  aver- 
age individual  than  of  him  who  reaches 
the  sublime  nights  of  wisdom  and  uni- 
versal sympathy.  Biography  is  more 
sober  and  restrained  than  the  novel,  is 
susceptible  of  a  lighter  touch  than  his- 
tory, and  is  unencumbered  with  the 
"problems"  that  bristle  before  the  reader 
when  he  scans  much  of  the  other  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  In  fact,  one  may  easily 
enter  thru  the  door  of  biography  into 
whatever  phases  of  literary,  institutional, 
or  social  interest  he  will,  and  only  so  far 
as  his  taste  inclines  him,,  without  break- 
ing his  connection  with  the  personal  em- 
bodiments of  his  chosen  theme.  This 
variety  of  interest  and  appeal  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  dozen  and  more  volumes 
of  American  biography  lying  before  us 
as  the  output  of  the  last  year.  None  of 
these  books  are  of  the  highest  order,  but 
the  range  of  thought  and  material  for 
consideration  is  quite  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  Politics,  religion,  literature, 
education,  social  movements,  war,  gene- 
alogy and  our  foreign  relations  are  some 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  sidelights  are 
thrown  by  the  profusion  of  biographical 
works  offered  for  our  enjoyment  and 
edification. 


If  we  begin  our  survey  in  accord  with 
the  lines  of  historical  precedence,  we 
plunge  at  once  into  some  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  of  American  history. 
John  Hancock,1  who,  as  president  of  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  put  his 
name  first  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  letters  "so  plain  that  George 
III  might  read  it  without  spectacles,"  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking 
figures  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  and 
Professor  Sears  has  well  styled  him  the 
"picturesque  patriot."  A  man  of  large 
wealth,  liberal  education  and  high  social 
standing,  he  was  the  first  of  the  Colonial 
aristocracy  to  join  the  struggling  forces 
of  the  liberty  party,  and  his  aid  and  in- 
fluence were  valuable  assets  at  a  critical 
period.  His  long  and  varied  service  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  spent  his  fortune 
and  risked  his  life  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  more  prominent  achieve- 
ments of  many  of  his  contemporaries  and 
by  the  vanity  and  ostentation  which  kept 
him  from  becoming  an  idol  of  the  com: 
mon  people.  Professor  Sears  for  the 
first  time  adequately  sets  forth  these  per- 
sonal traits  and  public  services  and  shows 
beyond  doubt  that  Hancock  had  a  sincere 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  liberty 
and  the  uplift  of  his  country. 

But  lest  undue  importance  be  placed 
upon  the  contribution  of  the  "Fathers" 
to  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  we  are 
able  to  place  side  by  side  with  this  sketch 
of  a  Revolutionary  hero  the  equally  pic- 
turesque, far  more  romantic,  and  some- 
times quite  legendary  stories  of  The 
Pioneer  Mot  Iters  of  America.2  Two  of 
the  three  sumptuous  volumes  devoted  to 

•John  Hancock.  The  Picturesque  Patriot.  By 
Lorenzo  Sen:.      Boston:    Little,   Brown   &   Co.     $1.50. 

-The  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America.  By  Harrv 
Clinton  Green  and  Mary  Wolcoti  Green,  A.B.  Three 
volumes.  Illustrated.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      $4    per   volume. 
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the  record  of  their  lives  are  concerned 
with  the  same  period  to  which  Hancock 
belonged  and  give  glowing  accounts  of 
the  'Wives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  From  Dorothy 
CJuincy  Hancock  to  Molly  Pitcher,  from 
Martha  Washington  back  to  Pocahontas, 
we  are  entertained  by  traditions  and  his- 
torical glimpses  of  feminine 'achievement 
and  inhuence  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic's  greatness.  These  volumes 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  most  delightfully  written  of  these 
volumes  on  our  biographical  shelf  is  A 
Retrospect  of  Forty  Years,  by  William 
Allen  Butler.3  The  author  of  ''Nothing 
to  Wear"  had  a  vivid  imagination,  a  re- 
tentive memory  and  a  finished  literary 
style.  His  earliest  recollections  as  a 
small  boy  were  associated  with  the  very 
room  in  Albany  in  which  his  distin- 
guished father,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and 
two  associates  were  then  making  the  cele- 
brated New  York  code,  completed  in 
1830.  From  that  time  on,  thru  all  the 
trying  period  of  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  the  war  for  the  Union,  Mr.  Butler 
was  closely  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  and  movements  of 
our  country.  His  political  sidelights, 
estimates  of  men  and  measures,  literary 
ventures  and  associations  are  presented 
in  that  clear,  leisurely  and  dignified  man- 
ner that  bespeaks  the  man  of  culture  and 
high  character.  Some  of  his  poems  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  he  published  his 
most  noted  anonymously  because  he 
"feared  that  if  he  were  known  to  be  a 
writer  of  verses  it  might  injure  his  stand- 
ing as  a  lawyer." 

Quite  another  side  of  American  life 
and  high  souled  endeavor  is  seen  in  the 
memoir  of  George  Palmer  Putnam* 
founder  of  the  great  publishing  house 
which  still  bears  his  name.  Born  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  and  pushed  out  into 
the  busy  world  with  little  education,  he 
slowly  made  his  way  into  a  position  of 
prominence   in   the   publishing   business, 

8A  Retrospect  of  Forty  Years,  1825- 1865.  By  Wil- 
liam Allen  Butler.  Edited  by  His  Daughter,  Harriet 
Allen  Butler.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.      $2.50. 

4George  Palmer  Putnam,  a  Memoir.  Together  with 
a  Record  of  the  Earlier  Years  of  the  Publishing  House 
Founded  by  Him.  By  George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.D. 
New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      $5. 


and  thereby  came  into  special  and  often 
intimate  relations  with  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  the  middle  de- 
cades of  the  last  century.  His  life  was 
always  moulded  by  the  highest  ideals  ot 
business  and  moral  integrity,  and  the  un- 
selfish and  efficient  service  he  rendered  in 
the  cause  of  international  copyright  gives 
him  a  title  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  whole  gild  of  authorship. 

We  can  hardly  leave  the  realm  of  the 
makers  and  publishers  of  books  without 
reference    to    the    famous    trio    whose 
notable  contributions  to  American  cyclo- 
pedia making  and  to  the  spread  of  ac- 
curate   knowledge    among    our    people, 
are  duly  commemorated  in  the  volume 
entitled  Michael  Heilprin  and  His  Sons.5 
Sprung    from    a    long    line    of    Jewish 
scholars  and  thinkers,  Michael  Heilprin 
carried  forward  the  torch  of  learning  in 
one  hand  and  that  of  liberty  and  justice 
in  the  other.     Fleeing  early  in  life  from 
the  oppressive  conditions   of  his  native 
Poland,  he  resided  in  Hungary,  where 
his  sons  were  born,  until  his  revolution- 
ary tendencies  made  it  advisable  for  him 
to  emigrate  to  America,  where  he  arrived 
in  1856.     Not  long  after  his  settlement 
here,  his  wonderful  powers  of  memory, 
accuracy,  good  judgment  and  clear  ex- 
pression found  a  proper  field  for  exercise 
in  work  on  the  "American  Cyclopedia." 
His  special  knowledge  of  European  and 
Oriental  questions  and  his  acquaintance 
with  a  large  number  of  European  lan- 
guages were  again  brought  into  requisi- 
tion when  the  second  edition  of  that  cyclo- 
pedia was  prepared  in  1872-76.     In  this 
work  he  had  the  help  of  his  sons,  Angelo 
and  Louis,  who  afterward  became  noted 
for    their   scientific    researches    and   the 
making  of  cyclopedias  in  their  own  right. 
The  story  of  these  lives  bound  so  closely 
together  by   traditions,  home  ties,   sym- 
pathy and  common  labor  and  ideals,  is 
peculiarly    inspiring    in    its    wealth    of 
courageous  achievement   in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  and   most   exacting  in 
the    standards    of    excellency    which    it 
raises. 

The  collection  of  letters,,  documents 
and  other  materials  relating  to  the  short 
career   of    General   W.    T.   Sherman  as 

6Michael  Heilprin  and  His  Sons,  a  Biography. 
By  Gustav  Pollak.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$3-50. 
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WILLIAM    ALLEN    BUTLER 
From  "A  Retrospect"    (Scribner) 

College  President6  just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  throws  some  light  on  the  General's 
capacity  for  business  management,  and 
gives  many  suggestions  of  the  confusion 
and  indecision  which  widely  prevailed  for 
some  time  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Like  the  Letters  of  U.  S.  Grant 
to  His  Father  and  His  Youngest  Sister,7 
the  volume  claims  attention  largely  be- 
cause its  subject  attained  greatness  in 
other  spheres.  Most  of  the  letters  from 
the  pen  of  General  Grant  were  written 
during  the  war  period  and  reveal  the 
loyalty,  intense  conviction  and  restless 
energy  of  the  man. 

Of  a  far  higher  order  is  the  choice 
volume  describing  The  Personal  Traits 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.*  Miss  Nicolay  tells 
ns  in  the  preface  that  when  her  father 
began  collecting  materials  for  the  work 
which  he  and  Mr.  Hay  wrote  on  Lincoln 

"General  W.  T.  Sherman  as  College  President. 
A  Collection  cf  Letters.  Documents,  etc.  Edited  bv 
Walter  L.  Fleming,  Ph.D.  Cleveland:  The  Arthur  fl. 
Clark  Co.     $5. 

tLetters  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  His  Father  and 
His  Youngest  Sister,  1857-78.  Edited  by  His  Nephew. 
Jesse  Grant  Cramer.  With  Portraits.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $i-75- 

"Personal  Traits  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Helen 
Nicolay.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.80. 


he  put  certain  things  into  an  envelope 
marked  "Personal  Traits,"  meaning  to 
make  a  chapter  with  that  heading.  These 
items  grew  in  number  till  they  filled 
many  envelopes,  but  were  never  used,  as 
the  proposed  chapter  found  no  place  in 
the  finished  work.  Miss  Nicolay  has  now 
undertaken  the  task  of  giving  perma- 
nency to  this  collected  material  in  an  in- 
timate, authoritative  and  sympathetic 
sketch  of  Lincoln's  private  life,  modes  of 
thought,  and  habits  of  action.  The  work 
is  well  done  and  will  be  all  the  more 
gratefully  received  because  it  avoids  un- 
due adulation  and  presents  these  personal 
characteristics  with  that  simplicity  which 
befits  the  large-molded  but  still  very  hu- 
man subject. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, Congressman  Anson  Burlingame, 
one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  supporters, 
failed  in  the  effort  to  retain  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
appointed  by  Lincoln  minister  to  China. 
In  seven  years  Mr.  Burlingame  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, had  resigned  his  post  as  minister, 
and,  as  the  head  of  the  first  Chinese 
mission  to  the  Western  Powers,  was  back 
in  his  own  country  negotiating  a  treaty 
extremely  favorable  to<  his  new  constit- 
uency. The  story  of  this  famous  Bur- 
lingame treaty,  which  afterwards  aroused 
so  much  contention,  is  well  told  in  Pro- 
fessor Williams's  Anson  Burlingame  and 
the  First  Chinese  Mission  to  Foreign 
Powers.9  The  author's  vindication  of 
Burlingame  and  his  policy  goes  far  to 
substantiate  the  assertion  of  Professor 
W.  G.  Brown  that  "if  Burlingame's  name 
be  not  forever  associated  with  an  epochal 
readjustment  of  the  world's  civilizations, 
then  few  names  have  missed  immortality 
more  narrowly." 

We  come  much  nearer  to  our  own  day 
in  the  biography  of  T.  DeJVitt  Tal- 
mage,10 the  preacher  and  lecturer,  whose 
work  was  mostly  done  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  that  of  Frances  E.  Willard,11 
who  is  called  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset 

;'.\nson  P.urlingame  and  the  First  Chinese  Mis- 
sion to  Foreign  Powers.  7?v  Frederick  IVclls  Wih 
Hams.      New   York:    Charles    Scrihn-r's   Sons.      $2. 

10T.  DeWitt  Talmage  as  1  Knew  Him.  By  the 
Late  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  U.D.  An  Autobiography. 
The  Concluding  Chapter  by  Mrs.  DeWitt  Talmage. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $3 

"The  Life  of  Frances  E.  Willard.  B\  Anna 
Adams  Gordon.  Evanston.  Til.:  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 
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THE  LATE   SENATOR   HANNA 
From    Mr.    Croly's    "Life"    (Macmillan). 

"the  greatest  woman  philanthropist  of 
our  generation."  Both  volumes  are  char- 
acteristic of  their  subjects,  one  highly 
spiced  and  bewildering  in  its  chaotic  va- 


riety, the  other  restrained  and  developed 
along  lines  of  simplicity,  strength  and 
winsome  modesty. 

In  the  last  three  biographies  before  us 
we  meet  face  to  face  the  living  questions 
which  absorb  public  attention  today.  Al- 
tho  Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna12  has  been 
dead  for  eight  years,  the  later  develop- 
ment of  his  life  was  so  rapid  and  his 
career  focused  so  much  that  was  domi- 
nant and  typical  in  national  affairs,  that 
no  better  introduction  to  present  political 
conditions,  currents  and  counter  currents 
could  be  found  than  the  story  of  his 
phenomenal  rise  to  the  leadership  of  the 
"big  business"  interests  in  political 
spheres.  More  limited  in  its  immediate 
circle  of  influence  and  more  local  in  its 
activities,  but  not  less  significant  for  un- 
derstanding the  temper  and  aspirations 
of  a  large  section  of  our  people,  was  the 
life  of  Governor  Charles  B.  Ay  cock,13  of 
North  Carolina,  whose  career  was  so 
dramatically  cut  short  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year.  In  The  Autobiography  of 
an  Individualist1*  we  are  led  from  a 
humble  home  in  Scotland  to  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  finally  to 
New  England,  as  we  follow  the  steps  by 
which  Mr.  Fagan  has  arrived  at  his  full 
development  as  a  railroad  signalman,  an 
investigator  of  labor  problems,  and  a 
writer  on  social  movements.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  his  experience  has  made  the 
man  only  because  of  his  fine  native  en- 
dowments, and  that  his  social  program 
has  been  wrought  out  on  the  pattern  of 
his  own  life,  but  his  independence,  initia- 
tive, moral  courage,  economic  prudence 
and  unfailing  perseverance  are  just  the 
correctives  that  need  to  be  infused  into 
the  wavering  social  ideals  of  our  time. 
His  volume  is  characterized  by  an  un- 
usually direct,  clear  and  concise  style  that 
any  writer  might  well  covet. 

Looking  at  these  biographical  works  as 
a  whole,  one  cannot  escape  the  reflection 
that  a  marvelous  variety  of  human  ma- 
terial has  been  found  available  and  useful 
in  building  up  the  life  of  our  great  Re- 
public. 

12Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna,  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Herbert  Croly.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 

"The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock. 
By  R.  D.  W.  Connor  and  Clarence  Poe.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. :   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.25. 

14The  Autobiography  of  an  Individualist.  By 
James  O.  Fagan.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.25. 
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BY  WARREN  BARTON  BLAKE 


DO  we  travel  to  go  away  or  to 
arrive?  To  see  other  people, 
to  escape  ourselves,  or  perhaps 
only  to  find  "copy"  for  a  new  book, 
like  clever,  complacent  Arnold  Bennett?1 
Out  of  avarice  or  curiosity,  cowardice 
or  intelligence  or  empty  headedness? 
These  are  questions  too  embarrassing 
for  most  of  us  to  answer  viva  voce; 
it  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that  we 
often  travel  without  leaving  our  arm- 
chair. One  may  even  read  chapters  out 
of  a  curious  compilation,  a  new  kind  of 
keepsake  for  more  sophisticated  keep- 
sakers,  entitled  Wonders  of  the  World; 
descriptions  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  the  New  York  skyscrapers,  the 
towers  of  Babel  and  Eiffel,  the  Alhambra 
and  the  great  wall  of  China — by  I  don't 
know  how  many  celebrated  authors.2 
And  what  high-spirited  traveler  (espe- 
cially if  he  appreciates  style)  would  not 
have  Theophile  Gautier  or  Pierre  Loti 
for  a  companion,  rnther  than  a  guide  sent 
out  by  the  London  tourist  agency?3 

Time  was  when  good  people  made  the 
grand  tour  just  as  they  had  the  children 

1Your  United  .States.  Impressions  of  a  First  Visit. 
By  Arnold  Bennett.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Craicr. 
Pp.   191.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $2. 

2Wonders  of  the  World.  As  Seen  and  Describe! 
by  Great  Writers.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Esther 
Singleton.  Pp.  xii,  359.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.60.  Another  anthology  for 
the  traveler  at  home  or  abroad  is  J.  Walter  McSpad- 
den's  compilation.  The  Alps  as  Seen  rv  the  Poets* 
(illustrations  in  color;  pp.  xxi,  222;  $1.50),  published 
by   T.   Y.    Crowell   Co. 

■Gautier  makes  his  reappearance  in  a  convenient, 
well-printed  edition  published  bv  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
at  $1.50  per  volume.  (The  Travels  of  Theophile 
Gautier.  Pock<t  edition.  Seven  volumes,  i8mo,  Il- 
lustrated. Limp  leather,  $10  50.)  The  titles  included 
are  Travels  in  Spain,  Travels  in  Italy.  Constan- 
tinople, Parts  Besieged,  The  Louvre,  Travels  in 
Russia — th"  last  named  in  two  volumes.  The  good 
translation   ;s  thai   of  Prof.    F.   C.   de  Sumichrast. 

Pierre  T.oti's  latest  book,  Un  Pelerin  D'Angkok 
(pp.  234;  published  by  Calmann-Levy,  Paris;  3  franco 
50)  has  come  out  very  recently.  Apparently  Loti  has 
had  enough  of  wandering;  the  world,  even  at  its  most 
wonderful  and  most  mysterious,  charms  him  today  less 
than  it  disappoints.  Yet  an  American  magazine,  the 
Century,  promises  an  account  of  his  American  im- 
pressions   for  the   new   year. 


baptized.  Once  done,  it  was  done  for  a 
lifetime.  "Et  ce  serait  une  belle  chose 
que  de  voyager,"  wrote  La  Fontaine, 
"s'il  ne  fallait  point  se  lever  si  matin." 
Those  were  the  days  when  a  chauffeur 
was  not  a  make-believe  mechanician,  but 
a  highway  robber,  altogether  frank  about 
it.  Travel  in  those  times  is  described 
for  us  in  the  vivid  chapters  of  M.  Hum- 
bert de  Gallier's  Usages  et  Mceitrs  and 
in  those  of  Professor  Bastide's  Anglais 
et  Francois.41  Travel  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the 
French  of  the  authors  named,  or  in  the 
English  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion's  ad- 
mirer, Maude  M.  Holbach,5  was,  as  even 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  equally  ad- 
venture and  initiation ;  one  writer  likens 
it  to  a  life  membership  in  a  club.  But 
today  one  travels  every  year,  as  well 
as  everywhere ;  Canada6  and  South 
America  are  on  our  visiting  list.7 

4LTsages  et  Mceurs  D'Autrefois.  Par  Humbert  de 
Collier.  Pp.  iii,  426.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy.  3  francs 
50.  See  also  Anglais  et  Franqais  du  XVIIe  Siecle 
par  Charles  Bastide,  pp.  xii,  362  (Paris:  Felix  Alcan. 
4  francs).  Both  th°se  diverting  volumes  instruct  one 
about   much    more   than   mere   travel. 

5In  the  Footsteps  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  By 
Maude  M.  Holbach.  Illustrated.  Pp.  xii,  357.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $4.  This  author  has  really 
visited  most  of  the  scenes  of  the  agitated  life  of  this 
hero  of  romance. 

6Ten  Thousand  Miles  through  Canada.  By  Joseph 
.-Idatns.  Illustrated.  Pp.  xx,  310.  New  York:  F.  A. 
Stokes   Co.      $1.50. 

7South  America:  Observations  and  Impressions. 
Bv  James  Bryce.  Maps.  Pp.  xxiv,  611.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan   Co.     $2.50. 

Les  Democraties  Latines  df.  L'Amerique.  Par  F. 
Carcia-Calderon.  Preface  d^  M.  Raymond  Point  a  re. 
de  l'Academie  Franchise.  President  du  Conseil  des 
Ministres.  Pp.  383.  Paris:  E.  Flammarion.  3  francs 
So. 

(These  works  deserve  more  extended  notice  than 
can  be  given  here,  and  will  receive  review  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Independent.) 

The  Flowing  Road.  Adventures  on  the  Great 
Rivers  of  South  America.  By  Caspar  Whitney.  Mans 
and  Photographs.  Pp.  310-  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lin- 
pincott.     $3. 

The  Path  of  the  Conquistadores.  Trinidad  and 
Venezuelan  Guiana,  By  Lindon  Bates.  Jr.  Illustrated. 
Pp.    308.      Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin   Co.      $3.^0. 

Venezuela.  By  Leonard  V.  Daltov,  F.C.S..  F.R.G.S. 
[ondon:  T.   Fisher  Unwin. 

Through    South    America.       Bv    Hairy    II'. 
Dyke.       Introduction    by    Hon.    John     Barrett.       Illus- 
trated.     Pp.    xxiv,   446.      $2. 
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Travel  is,  indeed,  less  an  action  than 
a  state  of  mind.  We  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  great  travelers  less  because 
we  would  improve  ourselves  than  be- 
cause we  are  restless  folk :  uneasy  in 
our  very  libraries ;  utterly  irresponsible 
within  hearing  of  the  train-announcer. 
Nor  is  travel  for  the  few.  It  is  as  a  strong 
democratic  toxin — whether  one  is  a  pas- 
senger in  elevator,  subway,  or  jinriksha. 
Here  is  an  impressionistic  writer  who 
throws  his  brisk  descriptions  into  the 
moving-picture  genre,  and  calls  them 
Around  the  Clock  in  Europe :  spending 
the  hour  from  one  to  two  p.  m.  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  that  from  two  on  in  Antwerp ;  in 
Rome  till  four ;  Prague  next ;  Scheven- 
ingen  from  five  to  six;  Berlin  till  din- 
ner-time ;  London,  then ;  Naples  till 
nine ;  and  the  rest  of  his  evening  in 
Heidelberg,  Interlaken,  and  Venice,  with 
Paris  in  the  place  of  honor :  midnight  to 
one  a.  m.8 

And    tho    not    all    our    voyages    are 

8Around  the  Clock  in  Europe.    A  Travel  Sequence. 

By   Charles  Fish  Howell.  Illustrated  by  Harold   Field 

Kellogg.       Pp.    xvi,     356.  Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Co.      $3. 


travels  at  home,  many  of  them,  in  these 
days  of  "seeing  America  first,"  involve 
displacement  without  expatriation.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  historical  pleasuring- 
ground  of  New  England  —  that  too 
many  of  us  have  regarded  only  as  a  col- 
lection of  way-stations  on  our  route  for 
the  Maine  woods.  Mr.  Bullard  proves 
a  well-read  and  amiable  guide  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  our  new  antiquity,  and  .the 
book  in  which  his  impressions  are  gath- 
ered up  is  charming  in  form  and  illus- 
tration.9 But  is  not  all  America  "home" 
to  the  roving  Yankee?  New  Mexico — 
in  spite  of  all  the  exoticism  we  find 
there — -is  only  one  great  chamber  of  our 
forty-eight  roomed  mansion.  Charles 
Francis  Saunders  tells  us  of  this  New 
Mexico  in  his  book  of  The  Indians  of 
the  Terraced  Houses,10  and  the  many 
illustrations    which    this    work    affords 


9Histortc  Summer  Haunts  from  Newport  to  Port- 
land. By  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  Illustrations  by 
Louis  H.  Ruyl.  Pp.  xii,  329.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&   Co.      $2.50. 

"The  Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses.  By  Charles 
Francis  Saunders.  Illustrations.  Pp.  viii,  293.  New 
York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 


THE  INSISTENT  HURRYING  STREAM  OF  SUBWAY  TRAVELERS 
One  of  Mr.   Craig's  illustrations  for  Arnold  Bennett's  "Your  United   States"    (Harper).     "I  had  lived  long 
in  more  than  one  metropolis,"  writes  Mr.  Bennett,    "and    I    knew    the    real    and    the    shamefully    unmistakable 
marks  of  the   real   thing.      ...      I    liked  New  York  irrevocably." 


-  1 


A  TAOS  INDIAN  AND  MEXICANS  ON  THE  WAY  TO  A  FIESTA 
From    Charles    Francis    Saunders's    "Indians    of    the    Terraced  Houses"   (G.  P.  Putnam). 


bring  the  marvels  of  the  Southwest  very 
near  to  us.  As  a  guide,  too,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's volume  has  its  value :  and  as  a 
study  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
Pueblos.  What  immediately  differen- 
tiates his  book  from  that  of  Carl  Lum- 
holtz  on  Old  Mexico  is  the  strong  in- 
terest of  the  latter  in  scientific  matters 
— for  he  has  traveled  thru  the  republic 
south  of  us  as  an  expert  looking  into 
the  economic  possibilities  of  the  Sonora 
desert,  some  of  whose  trails  have  taken 
him  into  southwest  Arizona.11  Yet  Mr. 
Lumholtz  is  not  a  person  forbidding  in 
his  erudition.  He  even  quotes  the  bar- 
ber's sign  that  he  read  in  a  far-western 
town  of  our  own  States :  "Don't  shoot 
us.  We  are  doing  our  best.  Ears 
washed  without  extra  charge."  Such,  he 
adds  apologetically,  are  the  actualities  of 
frontier  life :  but  his  book  is  by  no  means 
a  compendium  of  such  observations.  It 
is  very  fittingly  dedicated  "to  those  who 
love  nature  in  all  its  aspects."  There  is 
more  individuality  here  than  in  the  in- 
structive and  up-to-date  account  of  A 
Mexican  Journey,  by  E.   H.   Blichfeldt, 

"New  Trails  in  Mexico,  By  Carl  Lumholtz,  M.A. 
Illustrations.  Vp.  xxv,  410.  '  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.     $5. 


founded    on    articles    written     for    the 
Chautauquan  magazine.12 

Travel,  and  accounts  of  places  com- 
fortably remote  from  our  every-day  sur- 
roundings, are  so  fascinating  for  some 
readers  that  they  will  welcome  even 
stereotype  volumes  about  familiar  re- 
gions :  like  Switzerland  in  Sunshine  and 
Snow,13  and  Burgundy,1*  and  Francis 
Watt's  book  about  Edinburgh.15  There 
is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion in  their  chapters,  as  in  those  of 
earlier  writers  on  the  same  subjects. 
None  of  the  three  authors  is,  however, 
so  good  a  companion  as  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas 
— whose  wanderings  have  now  taken  him 
to  Florence  ;16  there  is  wanting,  too,  the 

12A  Mexican  Journey.  By  E.  H.  Blichfeldt.  Il- 
lustrated. Pp.  viii,  281.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
Co.     $2. 

iaSwiTZERLAND  IN  SUNSHINE  AND  SNOW.  By  Ed- 
mund B.  d'Auvcrgne.  Illustrations.  Pp.  viii,"  307. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.      $3 

"Burgundy:  tup.  Splendid  Duchy.  Studies  and 
^ketches  in  South  Burgundy.  By  Percy  Allen.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  xiv,  302.  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co. 
$2.50. 

'•"•Kdinburgh  and  the  Lothians.  By  Francis  Watt. 
Illustrated  in  color.  Pp.  xv,  333.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes  Co.     $3.50. 

10A  Wanderer  in  Florence.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Il- 
lustrated. Pp.  xiv,  390.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.  $1.75.  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  cicerone  in  the  city  of 
flowers  is  not  so  diverting  a  guide  as  in  London  and 
Paris,  yet  he  succeeds  in  making  his  historical  and 
artistic   pills  altogether   palatable. 
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personal  flavor  of  Douglas  Goldring's 
Ways  of  Escape,17  and  the  humorous, 
airy  touch  of  Louise  Closser  Hale's 
Motor  Journeys  thru  Italy  and  Germany, 
France  and  Spain  and  Algeria.18  Mrs. 
Hale  is  actress  and  novelist  as  well  as 
traveler,  but  I  cannot  see  that  her  work 
is  any  the  less  interesting  for  the  coinci- 
dence. And  her  husband,  the  illustrator 
of  Motor  Journeys,  contributes  a  chapter 


prohibitive  in  its  costliness,  if  one  is  one's 
own  chauffeur,  and  uses  common  sense 
generally.  For  3,980  miles  the  four 
travelers  paid  $117.30  each — less  per  mile 
than  first-class  railway  fare.  "And 
surely  motoring,  with  its  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  time-tables  and  early  trains, 
and  its  freedom  from  the  monotony  of 
the  beaten  track,  can  be  figured  as  first- 
class  travel !"  exclaims  the  motorist. 


Copyright.  Un  lerwo   d  <fc  Underwood,    New  York 

WACHAGGA    PEOPLE    ON    THE    LOWER    SLOPES    OF 

MT.  KILIMA  N'JARO,   EAST  AFRICA 

From    Goodrich's    "Africa    Today"    (McClurg) 


on  the  Cost  of  Motoring  Abroad  which 
adds  to  the  book  a  suggestion  of  practi- 
cality that  will  commend  it  to  many  a 
reader.    Evidently  motoring  need  not  be 

-"Ways  of  Escape.  By  Douglas  Goldring.  Illus- 
trated by  Edgar  Lander.  Pp.  xiii,  228.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $1.50.      (Travels  through  France.) 

18Motor  Journeys.  By  Louise  Closser  Hale.  Il- 
lustrated by  Walter  Hale.  Pp.  324.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     $2. 


Some  readers  there  may  be  who  insist 
that  the  scene  they  read  of  shall  be  one 
that  figures  in  the  day's  news.  Such  as 
these  may  find  pleasure  even  in  so 
scrappy  a  volume  as  Mrs.  Todd's  Tripoli 
the  Mysterious,  which  would  certainly 
have  small  excuse  for  being  if  it  did  not 
tell  of  a  land  of  "actuality" — and  a  land 
little  known,   in   spite  of  all  the  news- 


WHEN  FREDERIC  CARVED  A  DUCK  AT  THE  TOUR  D'ARGENT 
From  a  drawing  by   Mrs.   May  Wilson  Preston,   in  Julian   Street's  "Paris  a   la  Carte"    (Lane). 


paper  despatches.19  Yet  there  is  nothing 
inherently  "difficult"  about  North  Africa 
as  a  theme:  what  could  be  more  enter- 
taining than  Norman  Douglas's  account 
of  Fountains  in  the  Sand?20  Tunis  is 
described  here,  and  the  author's  adven- 
tures in  and  out  of  the  oases.  An  in- 
teresting traveler  always  meets  other  in- 
teresting people :  the  French  engineer, 
for  instance,  who  observed  that  "we  all 
know  each  other  in  Africa.  It's  quite  a 
small  place — our  Africa,  I  mean.  You 
could  squeeze  the  whole  of  it  into  the 
Race  de  la  Concorde."  So  much  for 
humor.  But  Mr.  Douglas  has  more  than 
humor.  For  instance,  he  professes  the 
philosophy  of  clothes,  and  discusses  the 
burnous  as  a  hopeless  garment  summing 
up  in  itself  the  Arab  character,  and  un- 
fitting the  wearer  for  every  pleasure  and 
every  duty  of  modern  life.  The  differ- 
ence in  point  of  view  between  this 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrim  and  a  wandering 
artist  like  Loti  (whose  praises  of  the 
burnous  are  sung  in  Au  Maroc — "Into 

18Tripoli  the  Mysterious.  By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  xv,  214.  Rnstnn:  Small,  Maynard 
&   Co.     $2. 

20Fountains  in  the  Sand.  Rambles  among  the 
Oases  of  Tunisia.  By  Noiman  Douglas.  Illustrated. 
Pp.   250.     New  York:"  James  Pott  &  Co.      $2.50. 

African  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  C.  F. 
and  L.  Grant.  Illustrated  New  York:  McP»ri<k\ 
Nast    &    Co.       $4.75. 


Morocco")  is  striking,  and  altogether 
diverting.  Book-travelers  who  want  to 
penetrate  more  profoundly  into  the  Dark 
Continent  are  recommended  to  follow  up 
Mr.  Douglas's  book  with  E.  Alexander 
Powell's  Last  Frontier,  and  Joseph  King 
Goodrich's  Africa  Today  and  Robert 
Milligan's  Fetish  Folk  of  West  Africa.'^ 
Many  of  us  are.  still  children  enough  to 
open  a  new  book  on  such  a  subject  as 
"the  White  Man's  Grave"  with  an  antici- 
pation of  its  mysteries  quite  unstaled, 
and  here  is  a  book  for  the  folk-lorist  no 
less  than  for  the  traveler. 

When  the  rest  of  the  world  has  lost 
its  attraction  for  the  traveler,  Paris  re- 
mains. For  Paris  may  be  in  the  process 
of  Americanization,  but  will  never  be 
Americanized.  Fortunately,  too,  it  is  not 
only  good  Americans  who  have  gone 
there  (whatever  Tom  Appleton  may 
have  said),  and  tlpe  fact  that  all  kinds 
of  us  go,  and  have  gone,  and  still  in- 
sist on  going,  helps,  however  slightly,  to 
make  up  its  charm  for  us.     For  the  tra- 

21  Africa  Today.      Bv  Joseph   King   Goodrich.      Illus- 
trated.     Pp.    315.      Chicaeo:     A.    ('.     McClurg    &     i 
$1.50. 

Fetish  Folk  of  West  Africa.  B\  Robert  II. 
Milligan.  Illustrated.  Pp.  328.  New  York:  I'.  II. 
Revel]    Co.     $1.50. 

The  I. ast  Frontier.  By  E.  Alexander  Powell.  11 
lustrated.  Pp.  xv,  291.  Nev  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $3. 
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ditional  American,  "London  was  a  duty, 
but  Paris  was  a  joy,"  as  Mrs.  John  Lane 
writes  in  her  introduction  to  a  book  by 
Mr.  Conway.22  She  might  well  have 
quoted  Holmes's  remark,  as  a  young 
man,  that  it  was  more  pleasure  to  work 
in  Paris  than  to  play  in  London.  The 
list  of  Famous  Americans  in  Paris  is 
little  less  than  a  list  of  Famous  Amer- 
icans :  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Morris,  Mon- 
roe, Fulton,  Paul  Jones,  Morse,  Long- 
fellow, Hunt,  Margaret  Fuller,  Dr. 
Evans,  St.  Gaudens,  John  Howard 
Payne,    the    Wright    brothers — to    cite 


met  and  conquered")  reports  upon  the 
eating  places  of  the  capital.23  He  is  only 
one  of  many  Americans  who  look  to  the 
great  city  for  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  interesting  table  companions ; 
nor  is  he  disappointed,  in  spite  of  what 
another  American,  Mr.  H.  J.  Forman, 
has  lately  had  to  say  of  Paris  as  "one  of 
the  most  melancholy  cities  in  the  world," 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  Some  Amer- 
icans are  saddened  in  Paris  by  the  bills 
they  have  to  pay  for  canard  a  la  presse 
and  other  delicacies ;  but  Mr.  Street  bore 
up  bravely,   for  his   investigations   were 
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THE   ENGLISHMAN   IN   PARIS   IN   THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY 
From  an   old  print  reproduced  in  H.    C.    Shelley's  "Old  Paris"    (L.   C.   Page) 


some  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
of  Mr.  Conway's  collection.  Whistler, 
and  Whistler  anecdotes,  furnish  one  of 
the  most  diverting  chapters  in  this  di- 
verting book. 

But  it  is  not  only  famous  Americans 
who  go  to  Paris,  any  more  than  it  is 
only  good  ones.  Mr.  Julian  Street  in 
the  clever  little  volume  which  he  calls 
Paris  a  la  Carte  (dedicated  to  William 
Richard  Hereford  "in  memory  of  menus 

"Footprints  of  Famous  Americans  in  Paris.  By 
John  Joseph  Conway.  Illustrated.  Pp.  xxxi,  315. 
"■Tew  York:   John   Lane  Co.     $3.50. 


subsidized  by  the  magazine  which  he  rep- 
resented. Fortunate  pilgrim!  "One  is 
inclined  to  puzzle,  at  first,  as  to  how  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  exists  while  the  Americans 
are  absent,  but  presently  one  gets  one's 
bill  and  understands,"  he  writes.  "I 
ceased  tb  wonder  even  before  the  bill 
was  brought,,  for  I  saw  a  gentleman 
from  Indiana  drop  a  golden  louis  on  the 
floor  and  give  it  to  the  waiter  as  a  tip 
for   his  pains   in  having  it  picked   up." 

23Paris  a  la  Carte.  By  Julian  Street.  Illustrated 
by  May  Wilson  Preston.  Pp.  79.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Co.     60  cents. 


VIRGINIA   TO   WOODROW   WILSON  1181 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Mr.  describes:    but    here,    too,    there    is    no 

Street's  Paris  is  the  gilded  city— not  the  scarcity    of    data    concerning    inns    and 

Paris  natives  know.     But  I  have  gained  cafes.24     Mr.   Shelley  writes  too  of  the 

one   painful    piece    of    belated    news    in  streets,  gardens,  salons,  and  theaters  of 

reading    the    book.      Frederic— Frederic  the    city.      "Old    Paris"    is,    as    he    con- 

Delair  of  the  Tour  d'Argent— is  dead!  fesses,  "a  protean  term"— which  may  as 

He   will   serve   no   more    Rouen    ducks,  well  mean  the  capital  of   Clovis  as  the 

crushing  the  carcass  in    a    silver  press,  Ville  Lumiere  of  the  Bourbons.      "Ac- 

and   anointing  the   tender  slices   with   a  cording  to  a  native  historian,  the  houses 

sauce  achieved  by  no  other.     Frederic  in  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

action   was  a   sight  most  reverently   re-  centuries  were  nothing  better  than  cot- 

garded:  as  you 'will  perceive  by  study-  tages ;  only  four  streets  in  the  city  were 

ing  the   drawing   made   by    Mrs.    Pres-  paved"— but  even   then   there  were  edi- 

ton.  fices  that  were,  obviously,  not    cottages. 

It  is  Old  Paris  that  another  American  To  the  lover  of  gossip,  often  termed  with 

dignity    "social    history,"    Mr.    Shelley's 


24Old  Paris.  Its  Social,  Historical  and  Literary  As-  knnL-  w1*11  nrnvP  o  HeKcrVir 
sociations  By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  Illustrated.  Pp.  DOOK  Wl11  Prove  a  Cieilgnt. 
xii,   354.     Boston:   L.   C.  Page.     $3.  N'ew  York  City. 


Virginia  to  Woodrow  Wilson 

BY  IRENE  P.  McKEEHAN 

All  the  men  of  my  blood  and  my  birth 
Who  have  walked  in  the  ways  of  fame, 

Have  been  gentlemen  born  and  gentlemen  bred 
And  utterly  void  of  shame. 

The  land  of  our  hope  they  served  full  well 

In  the  anxious  days  of  her  youth, — 
Kings  of  the  people  by  right  divine 

Of  loyalty,  light,  and  truth. 

Steady  and  strong,  they  faced  the  foe 

In  the  fight  to  play  their  part, 
Or  threaded  the  tangled  paths  of  peace 

With  the  clue  of  a  fearless  heart. 

There  needs  no  herald  to  cry  their  names 

Who  led  the  nation  of  old ; 
They  are  built  in  the  walls  of  the  commonwealth 

In  radiant  letters  of  gold. 

These  are  they  who  have  fought  and  won, 

\nd  sit  in  the  judges'  seat, 
As  a  cloud  of  witnesses  round  about. 

My  latest  hero  to  greet. 

Come  into  the  lists,  O  son  of  mine. 

And  take  the  head  of  the  field ; 
To  a  man's  clean  hands  Virginia  trusts 

Her  white  and  stainless  shield. 

And  still  I  may  boast  as  in  olden  days 

Of  my  sons  who  win  to  fame, — 
They  are  gentlemen  born  and  gentlemen  bred 

And  utterly  void  of  shame. 


A  FEW  BGDKSy  POETRY 

'Bp  JAMES  HERBERT  MORSE 


THE  eccentric  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
had  a  kindly  feeling  for  poets,  and 
he  would  not  burn  all  their  books. 
Some  "do  not  deserve  to  be  punished  like 
the  others,  for  they  neither  have  done,  nor 
can  do,  that  mischief  which  those  stories 
of  chivalry  have  done,  being  generally 
ingenious  books,  that  can  do  nobody  any 
prejudice."  His  more  practical  niece 
could  not  always  agree  with  him.  She 
would  have  them  all  burned,  lest  the  er- 
rant knight  should  betake  himself  to  the 
reading  of  them.  "We  should  have  him 
turn  shepherd,  and  so  wander  thru  the 
woods  and  fields ;  nay,  what  would  be 
worse  yet,  turn  poet,  which  they  say  is  a 
catching  and  incurable  disease." 

Being  inclined  to  the  good  knight's 
view,  we  take  up  a  few,  both  of  the  good 
and  the  not  so  good.  In  Clinton  Scol- 
lard's  Songs  of  a  Syrian  Lover1  there  is 
everywhere  a  glint  of  the  beauty  of  an 
old  time.  Tho  he  prints  this  latest  book 
in  London  and  takes  us  to  the  Hill  of 
Hermon  in  the  far  East  or  lingers  with 
the  Syrian  lovers  where  the  citron  ripens, 
he  is  always  a  poet,  and  never  to  be 
burned.  Take  this  for  a  sample.  He 
speaks  as  a  Syrian  lover: 

"Once,  at  the  tide  of  Ramadan, 

Afar  I  rode  to  Kandahar. 
And  every  night,  to  my  delight, 

I  seemed  companioned  by  a  star. 

"And  lo,  my  loneliness  was  naught, 
Though  desert  sands  were  as  a  sea,- 

And  all  because  I  felt  it  was 

Her   spirit  that  companioned  me." 

In  Samuel  John  Alexander2  San 
Francisco  has  its  competent  poet.  None 
better  than  he  has  sune  the  fateful  day, 

1Songs  of  a  Syrian  Lover.  By  Clinton  Scollard. 
F.ondon:   Elkin  Matthews.       2/6. 

2The  Inverted  Torch  and  Other  Poems.  By  Sam- 
uel John  Alexander.  San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robert- 
son.     $1.50. 
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when  that  city  went  up  in  flame  and 
down  in  ashes.  Especially  good  is  he  in 
such  poems  as  "Chi-ca-go!  Chi-ca-go!" 
which  gives  the  fierceness  of  fire  in  ac- 
tion, or  "Our  Lady  of  the  Gate,"  which 
is  well  up  in  the  best  sort  of  feeling.  The 
"Seekers"  is  fine  and  vivid.  Of  the 
wreckage  of  the  terrible  days — the  hu- 
man wreckage, 

"One  was  more  fair  than  the  rest; 
He  lay  with  his  face  on  his  arm,  in  the  strong, 

careless  grace  of  a  boy, 
Struck  out  by  the  gods  in  their  pastime,  and 

broke  in  their  wrath  as  a  toy. 
My  soul,  to  his  soul  that  was  passing,  by  the 

name  that  the  lips  may  not  speak, 
Adjured    him    with    august    compelling,    that 

brought  the  faint  flush  to  his  cheek; 
And  he  tarried  a  space  at  my  bidding  on  the 

brink  of  the  Great  Divide, 
And  he  looked  in  my  face,"  and  his  eyes  smiled 

into  my  eyes,  and  he  died. 
There  was  never  the  time  for  a  tear,  nor  ever 

the  time  for  a  sigh, 
But  my   face  grew  white   in  the  light  of  his 

soul  as  it  passed  me  by. 
And  the  hand  of  a  God  had  lingered  on  the 

finer  clav  and  the  soul. 
But  we  laid  him  the  one,  with  the  many,  and 

a  part  of  the  broken  whole." 

Perhaps  the  best  in  the  thirty  or  forty 
songs  in  Robert  Munger's  book,  The 
Land  of  Lost  Music  and  Other  Poems,9 
is  the  one  that  gives  name  to  the  whole : 

"There  is   a  land  uncharted  of  meadows  and 

shimmering  mountains. 
Stiller   than    moonlight    silence   brooding  and 

wan, 
The  land  of  long-wandering  music  and  dead 

unmelodious  fountains, 
Of  singing  that  rose  in  the  dreams  of  them 

that  are  gone." 

Of  this  land  and  its  beautiful  or  sad 
reminiscences  of  the  past  the  poet  sings 
well.  He  is  a  true  poet,  of  singing 
values,  musical  cadences,  fresh  turns  of 

3The  Land  of  Lost  Music  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Robert  Munger.  New  York'.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25. 
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thought  and  unstaled  expression.  Now 
and  then  he  sharpens  his  quill  for  a 
stroke,  greatly  needed  just  now, — as,  for 
instance,  in  "The  Lie,"  of  which  we  can 
give  only  the  first  stanza: 

"The  Lie  rose  up  in  the  morning,- 

His  feet  with  fleetness  shod. 
In  the  beautiful,  blooming  morning 

That  glistened  the  fair,  green  sod, 
The  Lie  came  forth  in  the  morning 

And  looked  on  the  world  of  God." 

Elsa  Barker's  collection  of  poems,  The 

Book  of  Love*  makes  a  volume  of  high 

art    and    passionate    expression    of    the 

nobler  sort  of  love.     The  last  of  a  long 

sequence  of  admirable  sonnets   may   be 

printed  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beauty 

and  charm  of  the  whole : 

"I    sing    of    Love,    dreaming    the    world    may 
know 

Something  of  that  pure  beauty  that  I  feel ; 

I  sing  of  passion  till  the  senses  reel 
With  the  full  rhythmic  voiume  and  overflow 
Of  my  own  being;  and  then,  soft  and  low, 

I  sing  of  mystic  visions  that  reveal 

God's  mirrored  eyes  in  Love's — His  visible 
seal 
Set  in  the  dust  for  all  who  come  and  go. 

''But  of  Love's  final  secret,  being  wise 
I  do  not  sing, — Love's  terrible  demand 

To  lay  his  jewels  for  a  sacrifice 

Upon  the  Spirit's  altar.    .    .    .    Thru  the  land 

Should  I  go  singing  that,  with  unveiled  eyes, 
Hardly  a  soul  would  even  understand !" 

Henry  R.  Gibson  prints  a  ballad  poem 
of  great  length,5  and  here  the  mind  of 
the  curious  critic  runs  back  to  that  scene 
in  the  library  of  "our  ingenious  gentle- 
man," the  Knight  of  La  Mancha — They 
are  culling  books  for  burning: 

"Here's  a  bigger,"  cried  the  barber,  "called 
the  Treasure  of  divers   Poems." 

"Had  there  been  less  of  it,"  said  the  curate, 
"it  would  have  been  more  esteemed.  'Tis  fit 
the  book  should  be  pruned  and  cleared  of 
some  inferior  things  that  encumber  and  de- 
form it." 

Mr.  Gibson's  story  proceeds  thru  some 
hundreds  of  pages,  with  highly  strained 
descriptions  of  heroic  deeds,  love  and 
wanderings ;  mishaps  which  are  always 
foreseen  by  the  reader  and  provided  for, 
much  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  for 
this  foresight  enables  him  to  skip  ex- 
tensively, which  he  does  without  hesita- 
tion. But  no  one  would  care  to  skip 
anything  in  Elizabeth  C.  Cardozo's  very 

4The  Book  of  Love.  By  F.lsa  Barker.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     $1  25. 

bThf.  Ban  of  Ballurbane.  By  Henry  R.  Gibsi  n. 
Boston :     Sherman,   French  &   Co.     $1.25. 


pretty  verse,  especially  in  that  pithy, 
short,  dramatic  piece  called  the  "Swan- 
wife,"6  which  is  so  well  told  and  so  ef- 
fective. 

Tho  the  name  of  the  author  of  Surf 
Lines1  is  not  given,  it  will  hardly  be 
found  among  the  higher  orders  of  ar- 
tistic versifiers.  As  a  writer  of  versified 
prose,  he  trains  his  guns,  charged  with 
varied  and  abundant  material  from  the 
philosophic  arsenals,  at  the  numerous 
temples  that  have  been  erected  in  modern 
times  for  the  worship  of  the  "unknown 
god."  As,  one  after  another,  he  finds 
them  a  "patchwork  of  unrelated  parts" 
quite  unsatisfying  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  their  altars  reeking  with  myrrh  and 
frankincense  that  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  smell  sweetly  to  a  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, he  gradually  reverts  to  the  old 
forms  of  temple  worship,  with  some 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  attend- 
ants at  the  altar,  and  thus  apostrophizes 
Holy  Church : 

"O  Holy  Church !      Thou  witness    true 
Of  all  the  best  man  ever  knew ; 
By  creed  and  form  and  mystic  rite, 
Floating  high  truths  thru  darkest  night ; 
The  simplest  child  who  follows  thee 
At  one  with  sage  and  seer  may  be; 
And  sweet  and  pure  thru  life  may  go, 
With  conscience  clean  as  driven  snow, 
And  spirit  bathed  in  heaven's  dew. 

"We  love  thy  altar  and  thy  dome, 
Thy  lectern,  with  the  sacred  tome; 
Thy  lofty  arch  and  buttressed  pile, 
Thy  storied  panes  and  hallowed  aisle. 
A  presence  high  is  surely  felt 
By  all  who  have  devoutly  knelt 
Communing  with  the  God  within 
Our  very  soul,  His  grace  to  win. 
'Tis  here  the  soul  finds  her  true  home." 

An  interesting  study  in  blank  verse  of 
the  dramatic  order  and  fine  poetic  quali- 
ty is  The  Iscariot  of  Eden  Phillpotts.8 
Judas  is  in  the  foreground,  before  the 
Sanhedrin  and  the  high  priest  Caiaphas. 
He  has  done  his  work.  The  money  lies 
before  him,  glittering.  He  is  pleading 
for  a  stay  in  proceedings.  Jesus  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  awaiting  what 
may  be  an  almost  desirable  temporary 
death,  while  the  betrayer  foresees  for 
himself  an  eternity  of  dying.     His  plea 

6Salvace.      By  Elizabeth   C.   Cardozo.      Boston:    Ric' 
ard   G.    Badger. 

7Strf     LlNES.        New     York:     Knickerbocker     Press 
$1.25. 

■The   Iscariot.      By    Eden    Phillpotts,      New    York: 
Jolm   Lane  Co.      $1. 
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is  an  explanatory  justification  of  the 
Mephistophelian  order,  and  when  it  fails 
before  the  stern  court,  his  outburst  is 
also  of  the  Mephistophelian  sort,  giving 
ample  evidence  of  his  own  double  nature 
in  venomous  curses  of  the  jury : 

"Your  cursed  hearts  are  stone, 
But  in  the  fury  of  the  nether  fires 
They'll   crack   at   last,   and   tear   your  bosoms 

out, 
And  leave  you  empty  for  the  undying  worm 
To  fret  and  gnaw  for  all  eternity." 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  verse  of  Mr. 
Yeats,9  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that 
sometimes  make  a  third  reading  neces- 
sary to  find  out  just  exactly  what  he  is 
driving  at.  A  dash  of  pepper,  and  one  of 
mustard,  with  a  sprinkling  of  cynicism 
over  the  whole,  and  one  has  a  dish  that 
somehow  is  palatable  enough  to  justify 
the  second  reading,  if  not  always  the 
third.  The  author  recognizes  the  trouble 
and  admits  it. 

"The  fascination  of  what's   difficult 

Has  dried  the  sap  out  of  my  veins,  and  rent 

spontaneous  joy  and  natural  content 
Out  of  my  heart.      There's  something  ails  our 

colt." 

Perhaps  one  guesses  correctly,  when  he 
imagines  that  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
airy  race  the  poet  outran  his  wind,  or,  as 
he  versifies  it : 

"When  I  was  young, 
I  had  not  given  a  penny  for  a  song 
Did  not  the  poet  sing  it  with  such  airs 
That  one  believes  he  had  a  sword  upstairs." 

The  reader  is  sure  of  something  unhack- 
nied  and  saucy,  and  isn't  greatly  troubled 
about  the  ultimate  steady  trot  of  the 
"colt." 

Mr.  Patterson's  Lure  of  the  Sea10  is  a 
breezy  volume  in  sea  verse — the  ocean  in 
storm,  the  sailor  in  action,  well  brought 
out,  with  an  inweaving  of  the  old  legend 
of  the  sirens  less  happily  effective,  Pluto 
rather  inefficiently  presiding  at  the  weav- 
er's loom.  The  high  artistic  quality  is 
lacking  that  is  strongly  needed  to  make 
the  siren  alluring  or  Pluto  exciting. 
When  the  siren  sings,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  sailor  who  drowses  as  the  reader, 
and  when  the  storm  raised  by  the  god  of 
the  underworld  on  his  travels   is   at  its 

°The   Green    Helmet   and   Other   Poems.      By    Wil- 
liam  Butler    Yeats.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Co. 

10The  Lure  of  the  Sea.     By  J.  E.  Patterson.  -  New 
Vork:  George  H.  Doran  Co.     $1.25. 


hight,  it  is  the  author,  not  the  sailor,  who 
labors  at  the  oars. 

The  author  of  the  Roadside  Fire11 
carries  out  very  prettily  the  promise 
given  in  her  title,  that  she  will  keep  "in 
the  open,"  build  her  home  fires  wherever 
the  home  is  for  the  time,  regret,  long  for, 
but  not  grumble  because  she  is  a  wan- 
derer. This  feeling  is  well  exprest  in  a 
little  song  called  "The  Loser" : 

"I  heard  the  scream  of  a  passing  train 

Across  the  desert  today; 

It  took  me  back  to  the  town  again 

And  the  clatter  of  old  Broadway, 

The  snatch  of  a  song,  the  clang  of  a. gong, 

The  glare  from  a  hundred  bars — 

Do  I  envy  him  still,  in  this  hush  and  chill, 

Galloping  under  the  stars? 

"The  fight  he  wins  is  the  fight  I  lost — 

[  in  my  desert  camps, 

Who  hardly  save  in  a  year  the  cost 

Of  one  of  his  motor  lamps. 

My  face  is  not,  and  my  name's  forgot 

In  the  world  that  I  once  called  mine. 

Do  I  greatly  care,  in  this  desert  air 

That  is  headier  far  than  wine?" 

Modern  life  with  its  strain  and  tussle,  its 
hitting  and  missing,  is  here  well  charac- 
terized. Life  with  us  is  all  on  the  go — 
all  among  the  "movies."  To  the  author 
there  is  a  sad  side  to  it  all,  which  she 
touchingly  expresses. 

In  The  Call  of  Brotherhood  and  Other 
Poems12  the  motherly  and  at  the  same 
time  the  altruistic  mood  predominates. 
The  writer  lives  clearly  behind  the  battle 
line  of  modern  progressivism,  finding  her 
best  themes  in  the  fray  and  its  echoes  in 
the  moving  tents.  Heroism  is  the  key- 
note— heroism,  and  love — marital,  mater- 
nal— all  exprest  in  verse  sufficiently  un- 
der artistic  control  not  to  jar  on  the 
cultivated  ear.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
seize  upon  the  latest  excitement  and  make 
a  "lesson  of  the  hour"  out  of  it,  she  at 
least  makes  a  good  lesson,  and  drives  it 
home  with  skill,  as  in  the  eight  poems  on 
the  "Titanic"  disaster,  particularly  in  the 
seventh  of  the  series,  "The  Wireless 
Tower."  A  more  personal  touch,  in  po- 
ems highly  subjective,  is  notable  in  the 
eleven  variations  on  a  sadder  theme,  un- 
der the  heading  "Grief." 

New  York  City. 

"The  Roadside  Fire.  By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran   Co.     $1. 

12The  Call-  of  Brotherhood  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1.25. 


Fostering  American-Mexican   Amity 


BY  ANDRE   TRIDON 


THE  International  Committee  for 
Peace  and  Amity  was  organized 
in  June  of  this  year  by  prominent 
Mexicans  and  American  merchants  re- 
siding in  Mexico  City  to  promote  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico.  Among  the 
Mexican  directors  are  Demetrio  Sodi, 
president  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Alonzo 
Rodriguez  Miramon,  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  Luis  Cabrera,  director  of 
the  National  Law  School;  Urbano  Bal- 
maceda,  president  of  the  Society  Siglo 
Veinte ;  David  Bernard,  president  of  the 
Students'  Club,  and  Antonio  Ramos  Pe- 
drueza,head  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  committee  will  organize  branches 
in  the  largest  American  cities,  and  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  under  their  aus- 
pices by  speakers  well  acquainted  with  ■ 
both  countries.  An  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  professors  between  Mexican 
and  American  universities  is  contem- 
plated. 


Senor  Barron  is  at  work  preparing  for 
the  opening  of  the  Mexican  Information 
Bureau  and  permanent  exhibit  housed 
in  the  building  of  the  Pan-American 
States  Association,  New  York  City. 
This  bureau  will  furnish  free  of  charge 
prompt  and  accurate  information  on  all 
phases  of  Mexican-American  commerce. 

The  committee  will  shortly  bring  to 
the  United  States  several  representatives 
of  the  Mexican  press,  who  will  visit  all 
the  large  cities  and  especially  the  South- 
ern settlements,  where,  according  to  the 
"yellows  of  Mexico,"  Mexicans  are  sub- 
jected to  shameless  treatment. 

This  organization  organized  the  im- 
pressive Fourth  of  July  festivities  which 
took  place  in  Mexico  City.  Presi- 
dent Madero  acted  as  chairman.  Ambas- 
sador Wilson  was  guest  of  honor.  The 
organizers  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
the  Governor  the  use  of  the  Municipal 
Theater  and  the  services  of  the  artillery 
band  and  of  the  orchestra  of  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music. 


Collectors  and  Collecting 


BY  DUFFIELD  OSBORNE 

Author  of  "Engraved  Gems  " 


• 


THE  human  instinct  for  "collecting," 
using  the  term  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
cumulating "objects  of  bigotry 
and  virtue,"  as  a  rural  philologist  has  put 
it,  dates  from  pretty  early  times.  We 
have  records  of  collections  of  engraved 
gems  made  by  Mithridates,  the  great 
king  of  Pontus,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  other  worthies,  but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  habit  has  ever  been  quite 
so  widely  spread  as  it  is  today. 

The  direction  in  which  it  manifests  it- 
self varies  with  the  individual,  and  the 
submotives  which  prompt  the  selection  of 
special  fields  can  be  classed  all. the  way 
from  innocuous  to  high,  from  primitive 
to  eminently  intellectual. 

I  fancy  there  are  not  many  bright  boys 
who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another, 
collected  postage  stamps.  It  is  distinctly 
the  fashion,  and  the  flock  motive  con- 
trols, as  it  influences  most  children  of 
larger  growth  in  choosing  fields  of  like 
activities.  First,  of  course,  there  is  the 
primal  instinct  based  on  the  desire  to 
possess  competitively ;  that  is,  to  gather 
objects  which,  by  their  degrees  of  rarity 
and  difficulty  of  attainment,  represent 
readily  comparative  achievements.  Most 
of  us  can  well  recall  how  we  besought 
right  and  left  for  foreign  letters,  how 
keenly  we  traded  our  duplicates,  how 
some  of  us  even  diverted  part  of  our  al- 
lowances from  playthings  and  candy. 
We  can  remember  how  the  inevitable 
volume  of  "easy"  stamps  grew  and, 
above  all,  the  exultation  or  the  envy 
with  which  we  viewed  a  "hard"  stamp  in 
our  own  album  or  in  that  of  a  rival. 

So  the  game  went  on,  and  it  was  a 
good  game  for  the  boy  in  many  ways. 
He  learned,  perforce,  something  of  his- 
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lory  and  geography;  perhaps  he  imbibed 
a  taste  to  delve  deeper  in  these  studies, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  general  in- 
telligence gained  ground.  At  last  the 
stamp  collection  began  to  lose  its  place 
in  our  hearts.  First  it  became  station- 
ary, then  forgotten,  until  the  time  came 
when  it  was  sold  or  given  away.  A  few 
albums  still  lie  somewhere  among  our 
relics  of  younger  days,  and  may  now,  for 
all  their  owners  know,  be  rather  valuable, 
since  with  many  grownups  the  boy's  in- 
terest has  maintained  its  place  and  ex- 
panded into  a  collecting  mania  which  rep- 
resents large  sums  of  money  and  elab- 
orate refinements.  To  the  man  who  has 
dropped  stamps  for  other  desiderata, 
whether  in  the  lines  of  necessities  or 
more  advanced  dilettanteism,  the  adult 
philatelist  always  seems  rather  "young" : 
a  case  of  suspended  development  who 
merits  the  name  of  faddist  rather  than 
that  of  rational  collector. 

To  consider  the  best  phase  of  collect- 
ing, the  benefit  to  be  hoped  for  from  its 
encouragement,  the  collector  apotheo- 
sized ;  begun,  usually,  as  a  fad  born  of  an 
instinct,  it  often  ends  as  a  study,  a  source 
of  knowledge,  work  in  legitimate  fields 
of  research ;  with  the  collection  that 
started  it  all  standing  by,  probably  grow- 
ing, doubtless  with  some  of  the  old  com- 
petitive spirit  of  acquisition  still  clinging 
to  it,  but  become  primarily  a  means 
rather  than  an  end.  The  real  student  is 
sure  to  specialize  and  to  become  an  au- 
thority. For  him,  outside  the  pleasure 
of  research,  is  the  rich  harvest  that 
.springs  from  knowing  more  than  one's 
neighbor.  His  is  the  joy  of  picking  up 
for  a  song  that  which  is  really  worth 
while,  the  fair  assurance  of  standing  safe 
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from  the  wiles  of  the  forger,  that  omni- 
present terror  and  curse  that  hangs  like 
a  cloud  over  all  the  collecting  field. 

Across  the  line  from  the  specializers, 
our  general  collectors,  many  of  them  mil- 
lionaires, occupy  a  ground  of  their  own, 
good  in  its  way.  They  gain  something 
intellectually,  as  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
do ;  their  collections  are  apt  to  go  ulti- 
mately to  the  museums  and  thus  benefit 
the  public,  but  no  man  can  know  much 
personally  about  such.  General  collect- 
ors usually  rely  on  the  trained  expert  or 
pay  the  price  of  their  own  ignorance,  and 
among  them  the  clever  forger  finds  his 
easiest  and  most  productive  victims. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  about  the 
selection  of  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
field,  tho  perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  speak  of  the  luck  of  dropping 
into  one,  for,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  power  of  selection  in  such  a  matter 
lies  more  or  less  in  abeyance.  Certainly 
this  is  so  where  the  collecting  and  the 
collection  are  born  of  a  definite  taste  and 
are  thus  rational  evolutions.  Most  men 
are  mere  sheep.  They  feel  the  old  in- 
stinct of  competitive  acquisition  stirring 
in  their  natures  and  they  follow  the  fash- 
ion and  pay  the  price — in  several  ways. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  fash- 
ionable line  of  collecting  such  as,  today, 
in  Japanese  art,  prints,  old  furniture. 
Sheffield  plate,  etc.,  the  prices  are  forced 
up  by  the  demand.  Moreover,  the  peril  is 
greater,  because  it  follows,  naturally, 
that  the  forger  is  attracted  toward  the 
field  of  best  returns  for  his  nefarious  art. 
These  gentry  seldom  work  for  mere 
amusement,  and  hence  it  is  in  buying 
high-priced  articles,  those  that  many 
seek,  that  the  greatest  knowledge  and 
care  are  needed  to  save  one's  pocket — 
and  one's  face. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  example 
of  what  I  mean,  in  all  its  phases,  is  the 
story  of  ancient  engraved  gems.  As  I 
have  said  above,  these  give  us  our  earli- 
est records  of  collecting.  The  taste  for 
them  and  hence  their  production  died 
along  the  third  and  fourth  century  of 
our  era,  to  be  revived  in  the  Renaissance 
along  with  other  branches  of  classic  art. 
Their  beauty,  their  close  personal  associ- 
ations with  the  ancients,  whose  signets 
they  were,  and  the  archeological  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  from  their  study,  all 
united    to    make    them    desirable,    while 


their  numbers,  born  of  general  use  thru 
many  centuries  of  antiquity  and  protect- 
ed by  their  small  size  and  almost  inde- 
structible material,  made  them  especially 
available  for  men  of  lesser  means — the 
rank  and  file  of  collectors.     Above  these 
towered  the  humanist  Popes,  the  princes, 
of  the  house  of  Medici — in  fact,  most  of 
the  European  potentates  who  aspired  to  a 
reputation  for  culture.      Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini and  Michael  Angelo  gloried  in  their 
acquisition,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  antique  examples,  rose  artists  of  the 
times  who  almost  rivaled  the  best  of  the 
classical  schools.     So  the  taste-  grew  thru 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
numbering  kings  and  queens  among  the 
enthusiasts :     Frederick    the    Great,    Jo- 
sephine, even  poor  bucolic  George  III — 
together     with      such      commoners      as 
Winckelmann   and   Goethe.       It   became 
practically  a  universal  craze ;  a  study  and 
a   sane   enthusiasm   among   the   learned, 
and  a  general  fad  among  the  would-be 
dilettanti.      Prices  soared,  and,  with  the 
eighteenth    century,  came  the  inevitable 
sinister  development.      Many  clever  gem 
engravers  of  the  times,  tempted  by  the 
demand  and  the  prices  paid,  degenerated 
into  forgers  of  the  antique  and  fattened 
on  their  gains.     So,  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  then  the  equally  inevitable  collapse! 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  ninetenth  cen- 
tury the  collectors  had  greedily  absorbed 
anything  and  everything,   critical   judg- 
ment was   not  high  and  the  game  was 
easy ;  but  knowledge  was  growing  slow- 
ly, while  the  forgers  grew  more  presump- 
tuous in  their  immunity,  until  the  dispute 
over  the  Pistrucci  "Flora,"  which  crip- 
pled the  standing  of  such  a  connoisseur 
as  Richard  Payne  Knight,  and  the  scan- 
dal   of    the    Poniatowski  gems,   sold   in 
London  in  1839,  precipitated  the  smash. 
No  one  knew  where  his  collection  stood, 
he   rushed   from   vain  confidence  to   de- 
spairing   doubt,  and    the    gem    that    ten 
years  before  would  have  sold  for  £1,000 
could  hardly  be  given  away.     The  fash- 
ion was  dead,  the  forgers  died.  and.  nat 
urallv,    no    new     generation    took    their 
place.      That  is  why  the  collecting  of  en 
graved  gems  would  be  the  sanest  branch 
in  which  a  man  of  moderate  means  could 
indulge  himself  today.    With  the  advance 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  such  efforts 
as  the  Poniatowski  gems,  so  fought  over 
in  their  time,  wudd  imt  deceive  the  veri 
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est  tyro,  and  what  little  later  work  there 
is  is  not  very  dangerous.  Incidentally, 
since  there  is  no  fashionable  demand, 
the  prices  are  absurdly  low  and  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  objects  them- 
selves are  very  great.  As  Frederic 
Harrison  has  written:  "If  I  had  ever 
been  able  to  collect  anything,  my  hobby 
would  have  been  antique  gems,  which 
seem  to  me  to  possess  the  very  aroma  of 
the  Old  World." 

Generally  speaking,  in  all  collecting 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  a  little 
common  sense  based  on  some  specific 
study  will  save  the  collector  from  disas- 
ter. It  is  usually,  the  sheep-man  who 
suffers ;  witness  the  exceptionally  clever 
trick  of  a  certain  London  dealer  in  an- 
tique furniture.  He  had  sold  a  very 
perfect   set  of   "Chippendales"   to   Lord 

,  a  well  known  collector,  for — I  do 

not  recall  the  exact  figures,  but  let  us  say 
£ 3,000.  Later,  my  lord  was  inspired 
with  grave  doubts  by  an  expert,  and,  as 
the  set  had  been  sold  with  a  guarantee  of 
its  genuineness,  he  demanded  the  dealer 
should  take  it  back.  That  worthy  pro- 
tested the  verity  of  the  "Chippen- 
dales," assured  his  customer  of  his  own 
honesty  and  told  him  that,  as  the  value  of 
such  articles  grew  greater  each  day, 
he  could  not  fairly  take  them  back 
under  the  guarantee.  If,  however,  His 
Lordship  was  dissatisfied,  why,  he 
would  gladly  buy  the  set  from  him  for 
£3,500.  Naturally,  the  late  purchaser 
agreed,  and  the  transaction  was  closed, 
due  receipt  being  given  for  the  money. 
So  far  so  good.  Later,  Mr.  Dealer  dis- 
posed of  the  pieces,  to  a  wealthy  Ameri- 
can for  £4,500  on  the  strength  of  the  re- 
ceipt showing  that  he  had  paid  £3,500 
for   it  and  that  it  had  come   from  the 

famous  collection  of  Lord .     Now, 

if  our  American  had  not  been  a  sheep 
and,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  a  snob  into  the 
bargain,  he  might  have  taken  advice  and 
been  saved ;  but  the  trick  was  pretty 
nearly  clever  enough  to  succeed  on  its 
merits.  Fortunately,  it  was  unusually 
clever.  Many  of  the  popular  subterfuges 
of  the  forger  and  the  fraudulent  dealer 
are  well  known,  such  as  the  "planting" 
of  bogus  Italian  primitives  in  old  palaces 
and  of  Colonial  furniture  in  country 
houses.  Such  wiles  are  in  line  with  the 
"talk"  of  the  prestidigitator.  They  dis- 
arm the  critical  judgment  of  the  buyer 


and  distract  his  mind  from  too  close  a 
scrutiny  of  the  object,  but  every  trade 
has  its  tricks  and  it  behooves  each  col- 
lector to  learn  of  those  that  are  used  or 
may  be  advantageously  used  in  his  es- 
pecial province. 

Much  more  serious  are  the  really  ar- 
tistic coups  to  which  some  of  the  great 
museums  have  fallen  victims.  The  tiara 
of  Sitaphernes,  which  long  deceived  the 
authorities  of  the  Louvre,  is  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  example.  Of  course, 
there  was  big  money  in  such  a  fraud,  but 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  adventure 
itself  may  have  served  as  an  added  in- 
ducement, and  forgers  have  been  known, 
fortunately  not  many,  to  whom  the 
pleasure  of  fooling  an  expert  has  count- 
ed for  even  more  than  sordid  profits. 
The  Leonardo  da  Vinci  bust  at  Berlin  is 
probably  a  lower  type  of  this  line  of 
forgery. 

Among  the  cleverest  of  purely  com- 
mercial fakes  are  the  Tanagra  figurines 
that  deceived  many  museums  and  private 
collectors,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  fragments  of  genuine  figures  were 
ground  up  so  that  the  material,  always 
difficult  to  imitate,  should  be  identical ; 
and  "ancient  coins"  have  been  made  at 
Catania,  in  Sicily,  so  admirable  that,  even 
as  known  forgeries,  they  bring  high 
prices.  Of  the  mass  of  cheap  "antiques" 
manufactured  for  and  only  capable  of 
fooling  ignorant  tourists  nothing  need  be 
said. 

After  all,  we  should  not  expect  a 
museum  director  to  be  omniscient.  We 
laugh  when  one  is  cheated,  but  he  who 
is  never  cheated  will  not  be  apt  to  get 
the  big  things.  Over  caution  is  almost 
as  bad  as  recklessness,  and  the  wise 
public  attitude  is  to  be  tolerant  of  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  "breaks"  in  the  in- 
terest of  general  acquisition.  If  museum 
experts  exceed  that  percentage  they  may 
be  justly  criticised ;  if  they  fall  within  it. 
count  the  cost  philosophically  to  legiti- 
mate profit  and  loss.  After  all,  exhibits 
of  clever  forgeries,  properly  labeled, 
would  be  illuminating  additions  to  most 
collections.  A  few  museums  have  recog- 
nized this  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  could 
wisely  be  featured  much  more  broadly. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion that,  theoretically,  it  is  possible  to 
imitate  anything,  so  that  detection  is  im- 
possible.    Practically,  the  pitfalls  are  too 
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numerous  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  fake 
is  found  to  be  vulnerable  when  it  and  its 
history  come  under  the  eye  of  the  right 
man. 

There  is,  however,  a  curious  psycho- 
logical development  that  goes  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  collector;  an  abnormal  ex- 
aggeration of  the  tendency  found,  more 
or  less,  in  most  people  to  believe  what 
they  want  to  believe.  But  for  this 
idiosyncrasy,  the  forger  would  have  a 
far  harder  task,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  carry  a  sane  man  was  shown  most 
spectacularly  in  the  case  of  M.  Chasles, 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  geome- 
trician aad  astronomer  of  world-wide 
repute,  but,  alas !  also  an  enthusiastic  col- 
lector of  autographs.  It  seems  unbe- 
lievable, but,  between  1861  and  1870,  this 
expert  and  man  of  science  bought  for 
140,000  francs,  from  one  Vrain  Denis 
Lucas,  27,320  forged  autograph  letters, 
among  which  were  many  that  purported 
to  be  from  Rabelais,  Galileo,  Shake- 
speare.. Plato,  Pompey,  Thales,  Cleo- 
patra, Alexander  the  Great,  Alcib'iades, 
Socrates,  Archimedes,  Anacreon,  Sap- 
pho, Cicero,  Plutarch,  Diocletian,  Ma- 
homet, Jeanne  d'Arc,  Pilate,  Herod, 
Lazarus,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  two  ad- 
dressed to  Jesus  Christ. 

That  nothing  might  be  lacking  in  ab- 
surdity, all  of  these  forgeries  were  writ- 
ten on  paper  and  in  French. 

In  another  way,  collecting,  when  it 
degenerates  into  a  mania,  has  exerted  a 
strangely  demoralizing  influence.  Men, 
otherwise  honest,  will  steal  shamelessly 
in  the  line  of  their  hobby,  and  the  storv 
of  the  two  old  coin  collectors,  friends 
and  rivals,  is  in  point.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  them,  the  other  had 
secured  a  unique  coin,  and  the  absentee, 
on  his  return,  hurried  to  his  friend's 
home  and  asked  casually  to  look  over  his 
collection.  Not  finding  the  new  piece  he 
at  last  referred  to  it  and  inquired  where 
it  was.  "It's  in  my  mouth,"  replied  the 
host,  "and  it's  going  to  stay  there  till 
you  leave  this  house." 

In  view  of  such  things  and  of  the  fact 
that  opinions  count  for  so  much  in  fixing 
the  label  of  authenticity,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  dealer  in  curios  and  even  the 
marchand-amateur,  as  the  French  term 
the  cross  between  collector  and  dealer, 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  accounted  especially 


reliable  persons.  Truth  is,  trade  in  such 
lines  is  apt  to  prove  demoralizing. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  collector  is  for- 
tunate who  looks  only  for  art  merit  in 
his  quest.  Some  few  have  assumed  this 
attitude :  that  they  care  not  if  a  painting 
be  by  Corot  or  John  Smith,  so  it  be  good, 
and  that  it's  all  one  to  them  if  a  fine 
piece  of  furniture  be  Florentine,  Colo- 
nial or  Fourth  Avenue.  I  cannot  regard 
their  position  as  quite  sound,  seeing  that 
it  ignores  the  romantic  interest  born  of 
associations,  not  to  say  the  element  of 
archaeological  value  as  such  which  a 
genuine  piece  has  in  most  lines.  I  know 
one  man,  tho,  who  certainly  carries  his 
views  to  their  logical  extreme  and  who, 
when  closely  pressed,  announced  that,  for 
him,  a  beautiful  intaglio  gem  would  pos- 
sess no  added  charm  could  it  be  shown 
conclusively  to  have  been  the  signet  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Consistency  could  go  no 
further — only,  well,  I  would  rather  like 
to  see  his  sincerity  put  to  the  test. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  could  we 
analyze  the  basis  of  certain  hobbies  that, 
on  their  face,  seem  far  from  our  subject, 
we  would  find  that,  after  all,  it  was  the 
collecting  instinct  that  controlled.  Take 
mountain  climbing.  Of  course  a  man  is 
drawn  to  it  primarily  by  the  love  of  ad- 
venture, and  scientific  data  and  even 
"views"  doubtless  influence  some ;  but 
your  genuine  mountain  climber  is  apt  to 
pride  himself  on  his  list  of  difficult  peaks 
scaled,  and.  if  so  be  there  is  one  amon^ 
them  that  he  alone  has  conquered,  his 
attitude  differs  little  from  that  of  the  boy 
with  the  "hard"  stamp  owned  by  none  of 
his  fellows  or  the  numismatist  who  has 
secured  a  unique  coin.  Truly  a  fine  col- 
lection of  mountains  *is  a  most  glorious 
thing  to  have,  and  even  Mark  Twain's 
story  of  the  man  who  collected  echoes 
may  be  more  satirical  than  farcical. 

A  closing  word  is  this.  Love  of  art  is 
good,  desire  for  knowledge  is  better,  even 
"sheep"  collecting  is  apt  to  be  of  some 
advantage  in  the  long  run ;  mania  is 
bad ;  but,  thru  them  all,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  it  is  certainly  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
collecting,  and  the  museum,  tho  it  be  the 
art  parallel  to  the  monopolistic  trust, 
steadilv  acquiring,  never  giving  out — 
even  the  museum  can  never  kill  a  soul. 

N*e\v  York   City. 
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AND  so, you  wish  to  visit  me  here  in 
my  library  and  get  from  me  an 
article  on  libraries,  and  books,  and 
reading,  and  learned  men,  and  bookish 
men,  and  bookshops,  and  so  on.     It  is  a 
large  subject.     I  can  only  skim  over  it 
with  an  every  day  recollection.    You  can 
help  by  asking  a  question  here  and  there. 
There  are  so  many  public  libraries  here 
now    that   people    do    not    need    to    buy 
books.   And  these  libraries  have  all  kinds 
of    books,  even    rare   and    curious    ones. 
The  number  of   familiar  old  bookshops 
diminished  as  these  public  libraries  grew. 
According  to   Professor  MahafTy  there 
was   a   bookshop   in   ancient   Athens.      I 
never  think  of  the  burning  of  the  great 
library  of  Alexandria  without  a  pang.    It 
is  said  that  when  consulted  by  his  gen- 
eral who.  had  captured  that  city  in  the 
seventh     century     the     Arabian     Caliph 
Omar  said  that  if  the  books  of  the  library 
contained  only  what  was  in  the  Koran 
they  were  superfluous,  if  anything  else 
they  were  heretical,  and  that  therefore  in 
either  case  they  should  be  burned.     This 
story  was  invented  long  afterwards.   The 
Arabians  were  a  learned  people.     They 
were  not  burners  of  books.     Every  de- 
partment of  science  was  enriched  by  their 
learned  men.     Western  civilization  owes 
them  much.   The  very  numerals  in  which 
we  keep  our  accounts  we  got  from  them. 
Libraries    preserve    errors    as    well    as 
truths.     I    suppose    there   are    as    many 
errors  as  truths  in  them.     The  errors  as 
well  as  the  truths  of  each  age  are  stored 
in  books. '  That  written  down  in  books  as 
the  height  of  wisdom  in  one  age  often 
becomes  the  height  of  folly  in  the  next. 
This  is  so  in  science,  in  theology,  and  in 
everything.     And  so  books  lead  us  into 
many  false  paths  unless  we  are  wary.     I 


suppose  we  all  know  a  few  very  wise  peo- 
ple who  are  unable  to  read  at  all.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  innate  knowledge  in 
all  of  us.  It  develops  with  the  growth 
of  our  minds  and  bodies  from  birth.  It 
is  the  same  with  all  animals.  Who 
taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  corn 
she  carries  into  her  hill  lest  it  take  root 
and  grow?  She  did  not  read  it  in  any 
book.  But  I  fear  I  am  wandering  away 
from  what  you  want.  Reading,  you  say  ? 
Reading  is  to  no  purpose  without  think- 
ing, except  for  pastime  or  amusement. 
Reading  is  thinking  with  the  head  of  an- 
other person  instead  of  your  own.  One 
who  reads  without  thinking  gradually 
fritters  away  his  power  of  thinking. 
Reading  may  be  an  aid,  but  to  possess  a 
thought  we  have  to  work  it  out  our- 
selves, and  make  it  a  part  of  ourselves. 
The  self-thinker  is  equipped  for  action. 
He  who  reads  without  thinking  is  not. 
When  called  upon  for  action  he  is  all  the 
while  trying  to  recollect  the  words  or 
thoughts  of  others  which  he  has  read, 
and  to  shape  his  words  or  acts  thereto. 
No  one  ever  did  a  considerable  work  in 
the  world  who  was  not  a  self -thinker. 
Too  much  reading  weakens  the  judg- 
ment. What  we  absorb  by  reflection  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  our  mental  proc- 
esses and  comes  forth  spontaneously  for 
use  when  the  mind  enters  the  society  of 
facts  or  ideas  to  which  it  belongs.  Mere 
feats  of  memory  are  of  little  or  no  use. 
To  be  able  to  remember  and  repeat  main 
names,  or  verses,  or  the  like,  may  be 
likened  to  the  physical  feats  or  tricks  of 
acrobats.  They  excite  the  same  attention 
By  their  novelty,  and  are  alike  of  little 
worth.  The  Roman  general  who  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  repeat  the  names  of 
all  of  his  soldiers  seems  to  have  had  no 
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other  distinction.  Absorption,  not  verbal 
memory,  forms  judgment.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  in  this  country  a  distrust 
of  scholarly  and  bookish  men  in  respect 
of-  business  or  public  affairs.  We  have 
not  altogether  got  over  it  yet.  They 
were  called  "literary  fellers."  But  his- 
tory shows  that  such  men  have  given  the 
best  government  and  achieved  the  best 
results  when  given  the  opportunity.  We 
elected  a  learned,  literary  and  bookish 
man  President  of  the  United  States  the 
other  day  in  Woodrow  Wilson.  Such 
men  acquit  themselves  well  when  called 
into  government.  But  that  happens  only 
to  a  few.  It  is  the  same  in  general  busi- 
ness and  affairs.  Men  who  make  them- 
selves learned  in  a  certain  calling  or 
business  by  means  of  study  excel  the  men 
of  long  experi- 
ence but  without 
learning.  Of 
great  rulers  who 
were  learned  it 
is  easy  to  cite 
instances.  Alex- 
ander the  Great 
was  a  student, 
philosopher  and 
learned  man. 
He  p  o  s  s  essed 
all  the  learning 
of  his  time. 
Aristotle  was  his 
tutor,  and  he 
served  for  a  time 
as  his  amenuen- 
sis.  When  he 
went  into  Asia 
on  his  great  mil- 
itary expedition  he  took  a  retinue  of 
learned  men  with  him.  Wherever  he 
went  he  sought  out  learned  men  and 
philosophers  and  conversed  with  them. 
He  called  to  see  Diogenes  in  his  tub  at 
Corinth,  and  after  conversing  with  him 
said  as  he  turned  away:  "Were  I  not 
Alexander  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
Csesar  was  also  a  man  of  learning,  an 
orator,  and  given  to  philosophy.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  apothegms  which  is  un- 
fortunately lost.  The  philosophical  mind 
has  always  been  prone  to  express  itself 
in  parable,  or  aphorism  or  fable.  As  an 
orator  he  was  capable  of  holding  his  own 


against 


have 


Cicero.      His 
not  been   excelled 


'Commentaries" 
as   a  model   of 


pregnant  narrative.  At  the  same  time  he 
could  be  nimble  and  jocose  of  wit,  as 
when  being  hailed  as  king  by  some  of  the 
populace  he  responded  that  his  name  was 
not  King  but  Caesar — King  being  a  sur- 
name with  the  Romans  as  with  us.  The 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  left  his  philo- 
sophical thoughts  in  writing.  He  seems 
never  to  have  had  any  desire  or  intention 
of  publishing  them.  In  the  midst  of 
camps  and  great  affairs  he  mused  over 
them  and  wrote  them  down  on  tablets  as 
a  solace  to  his  own  soul.  He  had  a  true 
conception  of  God  and  the  universe.  As 
I  finished  reading  his  book  again  not  long 
ago  I  could  not  help  writing  on  the  fly- 
leaf as  follows :  "Consider  that  the  great 
universe,  of  which  thou  art  only  a  trivial 
speck,  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  be 

therefore  con- 
tent in  all  things, 
and  especially  to 
die  at  any  time, 
and  abide  God's 
will  of  thee, 
whether  of  in- 
dividual future 
life,  or  dissolu- 
tion into  uni- 
versal mind  and 
matter."  That 
is  the  sum  and 
substance  of 
what  his  mind 
leaves  other 
minds  pregnant 
o  f .  Napoleon 
was  one  of  the 
greatest  readers 
of  his  time  and 
much  given  to  the  society  of  learned 
men.  He  took  a  large  body  of  scientific 
and  learned  men  along  with  him  in  his 
military  expedition  to  Egypt.  When  he 
came  back  he  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
academicians  for  a  time  and  consorted 
with  men  of  learning.  He  read  in  his 
coach  as  he  traveled  on  his  campaigns, 
and  if  a  book  impressed  him  as  worthless 
he  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  It  is  said 
his  route  could  be  traced  by  the  litter  of 
books  along  the  roadside.  But  I  suppose 
this  is  an  exaggeration.  Lord  Rosebery 
in  his  book  on  Napoleon  says  that  he  had 
a  library  of  800  volumes  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  more 
astonishing    thing?      You    cannot    help 
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doubting  it,  you  say.  Nor  can  I.  But  it 
is  true  that  he  carried  many  books  about 
with  him,  and  had  special  editions  printed 
and  bound  for  his  own  library.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  a  literary  man.  He  kept 
Voltaire,  the  greatest  thinker  and  literary 
genius  of  that  age,  by  him  for  a  time  to 
commune  with  him  over  poetry,  phil- 
osophy and  learning.  Do  you  not  think 
the  minds  of  these  two  men  were  much 
alike?  No?  Well,  it  has  always  seemed 
so  to  me.  They  were  each  what  some 
call  queer,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  spat 
and  quarreled  like  cats.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  learned  to  a  singular  and  rare  de- 
gree. To  the  end  of  her  long  life  she 
had  set  hours  for  study  and  reflection. 
She  was  fond  of  men  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  There  never  seems  to  have 
been  any  objection  to  literary  men  in 
public  affairs  or  as  statesmen  in  Great 
Britain.  England  presents 
a  long  list  of  literary  men 
who  came  to  eminence  in 
public  affairs,  as  Burke, 
Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  add 
Balfour.  His  book,  "Foun- 
dations of  Belief,"  has  been 
taken  too  little  note  of. 
Nor  should  the  present 
Churchill  be  omitted.  Glad- 
stone was  the  most  bookish 
of  English  statesmen.  He 
thrust  his  spoon  into  every 
dish.  But  he  was  super- 
ficial. He  will  not  survive 
either  as  orator  or  writer. 
He  was  a  rhetorician,  but 
not  an  orator.  Seldom  have  the  rhetorician 
and  the  orator  united  in  the  same  person. 
Most  of  the  world's  orators  have  been 
only  pla;n,  some  of  them  poor,  speakers. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Demosthenes 
being  asked  for  the  first,  then  the  second, 
and  then  the  third  requisites  of  an  ora- 
tor, answered  each  time  "action."  In- 
stead of  being  a  requisite,  action  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  three  requisites  for 
an  orator  are,  first,  the  man  (an  honest 
man  with  a  purpose),  second,  a  message 
to  deliver  (something  to  say),  and  last 
and  least,  the  way  of  saying  it.  Some 
orators  have  been  stutterers.  Francis 
Bacon  says  Moses  stuttered.  Rheto- 
ricians have  always  been  distrusted  as 
dishonest.     Orators  never.     The  Roman 


Republic  banished  the  rhetoricians  sev- 
eral times.  How  would  it  do  for  us  to 
do  the  like?.  The  name  of  Francis  Bacon 
cannot  be  omitted  when  learned  men  and 
philosophers  who  were  eminent  in  public 
affairs  are  mentioned.  His  writings  are 
one  of  the  world's  marvels.  It  is  seldom 
so  prodigious  a  mind  has  ever  been  con- 
ferred on  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  It 
might  not  be  easy  to  give  a  list  of  literary 
men  among  the  Irish  statesmen.  A  few 
of  them  were  orators.  Parnell  does  not 
seem  to  have  read  anything.  He  was 
the  bookless  statesman.  He  was  igno- 
rant even  of  Irish  history.  And  he  was 
neither  rhetorician  nor  orator.  We  had 
philosophers  and  literary  men  in  public 
affairs  in  this  country  at  the  beginning, 
more  than  later  on.  Benjamin  Franklin 
stands  out  incomparable  at  the  head  of 
them  all.  Jefferson  was  a  great  student, 
as  the  writings  he  left  af- 
ter him  attest.  He  was  also 
a  philosopher.  Hamilton 
does  not  seem  to  have  had 
even  a  touch  of  philosophy, 
but  in  political  economy,  in 
history,  and  in  the  art  of 
government  was  the  ablest 
man  of  his  time  in  all  the 
world.  Nearly  all  of  the 
men  developed  by  the 
French  Revolution  were 
learned  or  literary  men. 
The  only  exception  I  can 
think  of  at  this  moment  is 
the  brewer  Santerre,  whose 
name  survives  only  because 
he  had  a  voice  which  could 
be  heard  all  over  Saint-Antoine,  and,  as 
[  think  some  say,  half  way  out  to 
Saint-Cloud.  We  find  Robespierre  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  corresponding  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  on  a  scientific  topic.  Even 
Marat  was  an  educated  and  scientific 
man.  He  was  an  eminent  and  fashion- 
able physican  in  Soho  Square,  London, 
for  ten  years.  He  returned  to  France  to 
participate  in  the  French  revolution. 
Carlyle  tries  to  damn  him  by  calling  him 
"horse-leech."  He  also  pictures  him  as 
unclean,  even  nasty,  in  his  person.  He 
hints  even  worse  than  he  says.  You  may 
know  what  I  mean  if  you  read  Gibbon's 
Latin  footnote  concerning  the  same  thing 
said  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  But,  all 
the  same,  Marat  was  murdered  while  in 
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his  bathtub  in  his  own  home — rather  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  was  of  cleanly  per- 
sonal habit.  At  the  head  of  the  Champ- 
lain  delegation  which  recently  came  over 
here  from  France  was  Hanotaux,  for- 
merly head  of  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice. He  is  a  bookish  and  literary  man. 
He  is  often  seen  in  the  bookshops  of 
Paris,  or  groping  along  the  long  row  of 
little  bookstalls  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine — more  than  a  thousand  in 
number.  The  late  John  Hay  in  this 
country  was  also  the  better  equipped  as 
Secretary  of  State  by  his  literary  accom- 
plishments. But  I  must  not  run  on  this 
way  further.  You  want  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  my  own  library  and  books 
and  reading?  I  would  rather  pass  that 
over.  I  have  collected  my  books  one  by 
one.  As  I  wanted  a  book  I  bought  it. 
In  that  way  a  library  grows  fast  enough 
and  you  have  the  books  you  want.  And 
your  library  is  part  of  you  all  the  time. 
My  advice  is  not  to  buy  a  whole  library 
at  once.  Yes,  I  have  spent  some  time  in 
the  old  bookshops  of  New  York.  They 
are  now,  alas,  nearly  all  past  away. 
I  saw  men  in  them  who  have  since  come 
to  eminence.  It  would  serve  no  purpose 
to  enumerate  the  names  of  these  old 
bookshops.  You  could  get  any  sort  of 
book  in  Leggatt's.  One  of  the  last  of 
them  was  Miller's  in  Nassau  street.  How 
he  liked  to  talk  with  you  about  books, 
and  what  infinite  trouble  he  would  take 
to  get  a  book  for  you.  One  day  I  went 
in  and  asked  him  for  "Goschen  on  Ex- 
change." He  scratched  his  head  and  said 
he  did  not  have  it,  but  would  get  it  and 
send  it  to  me  next  day.  After  three  days 
I  got  a  letter  from  him  that  there  was 
not  a  copy  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  that  he  had  sent  to 
England  for  it.  I  had  recently  heard  the 
debate  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1893 
on  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mint  to  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  the  speech  of  Bal- 
four on  bimetalism,  and  had  bought  and 
read  the  best  books  on  that  subject.  I 
then  wanted  to  read  the  leading  books 
on  exchange,  as  the  growing  disparity 
between  gold  and  silver  was  dislocating 
the  international  exchanges  of  the  world. 
I  mention  this  incident  as  it  made  me 
doubtful  of  following  the  lead  of  our 
bankers  and  financiers  and  business  men 
on  these  subjects,  then  much  rife  among 


us,  for  if  they  were  students  thereof  the 
standard  books  treating  of  them  would 
have  been  for  .sale  here.  By  the  way, 
Goschen  is  an  example  of  how  a  man  of 
learning  on  any  subject  may  come  to  the 
front  in  public  affairs  in  England.  The 
appearance  of  his  book  on  exchange 
caused  him  to  be  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  over  the  heads  of  others, 
at  a  bound — per  saltum,  as  the  phrase  is. 
Uncut  editions  are  annoying  to  those 
who  frequent  bookshops.  And  the  "ex- 
purgated edition" — what  will  I  say  of 
that?  Just  think  of  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  Rabelais.  I  picked  one  up  in  a 
bookshop  in  London  some  years  ago.  I 
think  it  had  a  very  short  sale.  What 
places  of  infinite  solace  the  old  book- 
shops were.  You  ask  me  to  give  a  list  of 
ten  or  fifteen  of  the  greatest  books.  I 
would  rather  not  try  to  do  that.  But  I 
have  no  objection  to  giving  you  a  list  of 
the  books  which  have  affected  or  shaped 
me  the  most.  They  are  as  follows:  The 
Bible,  Euclid,  Shakespeare,  Hume's  His- 
tory of  England  (especially  the  notes), 
Homer's  Iliad,  Milton  ("Paradise 
Lost"),  Cervantes  ("Don  Quixote"), 
Rabelais,  "Gil  Bias,"  Franklin's  Au- 
tobiography and  Letters,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  The  Autobiography  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Adam 
Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
Bacon's  Works.  I  should  add  the  lead- 
ing books  which  deal  with  what  I  may 
call  the  philosophy  of  history,  such  as 
Draper's  "Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,"  Lecky's  "History  of  European 
Morals,"  Buckle's  "History  of  Civiliza- 
tion" and  the  late  Emil  Reich's  "Success 
Among  Nations."  The  "Imitation  of 
Christ,"  filled  with  religious  philosophy 
line  after  line,  should  not  be  omitted. 
More  copies  of  it  have  been  read  in  the 
Christian  world  than  of  any  other  book 
save  the  Bible.  It  has  soothed  the  hearts 
of  more  than  forty  generations  of  Chris- 
tians. The  author  of  it  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics claim  it  and  read  it  alike.  The  Bible 
is  incomparably  the  greatest  book  of  all. 
The  philosophy,  the  poetry,  the  imagery, 
the  elevation  of  thought,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  never  been  approached.  No 
one  has  since  come  into  the  world  capa- 
ble of  writing  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
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for  instance.  By  the  way,  Shakespeare 
was  born  on  the  day  Cervantes  died, 
wasn't  he?  Some  of  the m commentators 
on  Shakespeare  say  that  the  word  "hand- 
saw" in  Hamlet  is  a  copyist's  error  for 
"hernsaw,"  some  sort  of  a  bird.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  passage,  ''I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw."  But  here  is  the  same 
thing  in  "Don  Quixote,"  namely,  "There 
is  some  difference  between  a  hawk  and 
a  handsaw."  The  most  jaunty  and  nim- 
ble piece  of  narrative  in  our  language,  if 
not  in  any  other,  is  Lord  Bacon's  "New 
Atlantis."  Just  read  it  and  see.  To 
bring  your  style  down  from  stilts,  and 
make  it  easy  and  plain,  read  Newman's 
"Apologia."  We  must  not  fail  to  men- 
tion Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
which  is  the  greatest  collection  of  curious 
learning  to  be  found  in  any  book,  ancient 
or  modern.  It  is  a  marvel  of. learning 
and  research.  The  Baconians  claim  that 
Bacon  wrote  it  as  well  as  the  Shakespeare 
plays.  They  say  they  trace  his  cypher 
thru  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
am  loquacious  if  I  tell  you  how  I  once 
convinced  three  of  my  four  associates 
when  I  was  a  Justice  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  citing 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  as  an 
authority.  It  was  a  divorce  case  against 
a  man.  The  proof  showed  that  he  met 
the  woman  at  the  railroad  station,  that 
they  came  together  in  a  hack  with  their 
baggage  to  the  hotel,  that  the  man  regis- 
tered them  as  man  and  wife,  arid  that 
they  went  to  the  bedroom  assigned  to 
them.  One  of  the  Judges  wrote  an  opin- 
ion that  this  evidence  was  not  sufficient. 
I  wrote  an  opinion  that  the  legal  infer- 
ence of  misconduct  could  and  should  be 
drawn  from  it,  that  they  did  not  go  there 
to  say  their  prayers,  and  cited  that  pas- 
sage of  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy" 
which  says  of  a  man  under  such  condi- 
tions, "it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a 
paternoster."  The  case  is  known  as  the 
"paternoster  case."  Now  we  cannot 
keep  on  this  way,  and  maybe  we  might 
as  well  stop  here.  We  have  looked  all 
along  the  shelves,  and  you  see  that  some 
of  my  books  are  below  the  mark.  If  they 
had  been  in  Don  Quixote's  library  when 


his  books  were  put  on  trial  by  the  curate 
and  the  barber,  after  he  got  home  from 
his  first  sally  and  was  put  to  bed  by  his 
housekeeper  and  nurse,  I  am  quite,  cer- 
tain they  would  have  been  burned  up  in 
the  same  heap  with  the  foolish  books  they 
condemned  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  comparatively  few  books  which  were 
printed  in  the  first  century  or  less  after 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  are 
called  the  "Incunabula."  The  images  of 
the  minds  of  writers  are  preserved  for- 
ever in  their  books,  while  images  of  the 
body  are  lost  after  a  few  ages.  I  am  all 
the  time  wondering  if  in  the  excavations 
of  houses  at  Pompeii  and  other  places 
they  will  not  finally  discover  the  lost 
books  of  Livy.  Yes,  artistically  bound 
books  are  great  sources  of  pleasure.  I 
have  not  talked  with  any  one  on  that 
subject  since  the  death  of  the  late 
William  Matthews.  He  had  a  choice  col- 
lection of  exquisitely  bound  books.  As 
good  an  authority  as  I  know  on  that 
subject,  and  particularly  on  inlaid  books, 
is  Mr.  Daniel  Treadwell,  who  still  sur- 
vives among  us  at  a  fine  old  age.  How 
do  I  read?  If  the  book  be  worth  while, 
always  pencil  in  hand.  Many  of  my 
books  are  spoiled  in  that  way.  Just  look 
at  them.  Yes,  I  often  copy  into  note- 
books the  passages  I  mark.  See  this 
passage  marked  in  the  Odyssey  —  hew 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings  sighed  to  see 
again  "the  smoke  rising  from  the  hearths 
of  his  native  land."  And  this  one, 
that  "When  he  escaped  from  the  den 
of  Cyclops  he  did  not  go  back  for  his  cap 
and  belt."  He  was  out  of  danger  and 
knew  enough  to  stay  there,  unlike  same 
other  people.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  proverbs  and  wise  maxims  in  "Don 
Quixote" — more  than  in  any  other  book 
I  can  now  think  of  save  the  Bible.  See 
this. curious  one  I  have  marked:  "Be- 
tween the  yea  and  the  nay  of  a  woman  I 
would  not  undertake  to  thrust  the  point 
of  a  needle."  And  here  is  this  marked : 
"The  mountains  breed  learned  men,  and 
philosophers  are  to  be  found  in  the  huts 
of  shepherds."  But  we  cannot  go  into 
this.  T  have  several  times  thought  of 
publishing  a  full  collection  of  them. 

New  York  City. 
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BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

[The  President  was  the  guest  of  the  Lotos  Club  in  New  York  City  on  the  evening  of 
November  16  and  delivered  what  many  persons  regarded  as  his  best  speech— which  we  print 
herewith.  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  Presidential  office  made  by  the 
chief  executive  whose  term  of  office  is  now  drawing  to  an  end  deserve  the  consideration  of 
die  country  and  a  wider  publicity  than  the  newspaper  publication  of  the  speech  in  condensed 
form  has  assured.  The  President's  address  is  notable  also  for  the  geniality  and  humor  which 
have  ever  characterized  his  personality  and  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  cordial  sincerity  of 
his  toast  to  the  leader  whom  the  people   have    chosen  as  his  successor. — Editor.] 

THE  legend  of  the  lotos-eaters  was  an  Emperor  or  King  exercises  in  any  of 

that  if  they  partook  of  the  fruit  the  Governments  of  modern  Europe. 

of  the  lotos-tree  they  forgot  what  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  this  as  a 

had  happened  in  their  country  and  were  matter    of    reasoning    from    the    actual 

left  in  a  state    of    philosophic    calm  in  power  given  the  President  in  the  Consti- 

which  they  had  no  desire  to  return  to  it.  tutional  division  of  governmental  func- 

I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  mind  tions,  but  I   am  bound   to  say   that  the 

of  your  distinguished  Invitation  Commit-  consciousness  of  such  power  is  rarely,  if 

tee  when  I  was  asked  to  attend  this  ban-  ever,  present  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 

quet.    They  came  to  me  before  the  elec-  individual  acting  as   President,  because 

tion.     At  first  I  hesitated  to  accept  lest,  what  chiefly   stares   him  in  the   face   in 

when  the  dinner  came,  by  the  election  I  carrying  out  any  plan  of  his  is  the  limi- 

should  be  shorn  of  interest  as  a  guest,  tation  upon  the  power  and  not  its  ex- 

and  be  changed  from  an  active  and  virile  tent. 

participant   in   the   day's   doings   of   the  Of  course,  there  are  happy  individuals 

Nation  to  merely  a  dissolving  view.  who  are  able  entirely  to  ignore  those  lim- 

I  knew  that  generally  on  an  occasion  itations  both  in  mind  and  practice,  and 
of  this  sort  the  motive  of  the  diners  was  as  to  them  the  result  may  be  different, 
to  have  a  guest  whose  society  should  But  to  one  whose  training  and  profession 
bring  them  more  closely  into  contact  with  is  subordinate  to  law,  the  intoxication  of 
the  great  present  and  future,  and  not  be  power  rapidly  sobers  off  in  the  knowl- 
merely  a  reminder  of  what  has  been,  edge  of  its  restrictions  and  under  the 
But  after  further  consideration  I  saw  in  prompt  reminder  of  an  ever-present  and 
the  name  of  your  club  the  possibility  not  always  considerate  press,  as  well  as 
that  you  were  not  merely  cold,  selfish  by  the  kindly  suggestions  that  not  in f re- 
seekers  after  pleasures  of  your  own,  and  quently  come  from  that  hall  of  Congress 
that  perhaps  you  were  organized  to  fur-  in  which  impeachments  are  initiated  and 
nish  consolation  to  those  who  mourn,  that  smaller  chamber  in  which  they  are 
oblivion  to  those  who  would  forget,  an  tried. 

opportunity   for  a   swan  song  to   those  In  these  days  of  progress,  reform,  up- 

about  to  disappear.  lift  and  improvement,  a  man  does  not 

You  have  given  me  the  toast  of  "The  show  himself  abreast  of  the  age  unless 
President,"  and  I  take  this  toast,  not  he  has  some  changes  to  suggest.  It  is 
merely  as  one  of  respect  to  the  office  and  the  recommended  change  that  marks  his 
indicative  of  your  love  of  country  and  as  being  up  to  date.  It  may  be  a  change 
typical  of  your  loyalty,  but  assume  that  only  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  it  is  re- 
a  discussion  of  the  office  which  I  have  sponsive  to  a  public  demand,  and  there- 
held,  and  in  which  I  have  rejoiced  and  fore  let's  propose  it. 
suffered,  will  not  be  inappropriate.  It  is  contrary  to  my  own  love  for  the 

It  is  said  that  the  office  of  President  dear  old  Constitution  to  suggest  any  al- 

is  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  be-  teration  in  its  terms,  lest  it  be  regarded 

cause  under  the  Constitution  its  occupant  as  a  reflection  upon,  or  a  criticism  of, 

really  can  exercise  more  discretion  than  that  which  has  been  put  to  the  sacred  use 
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for  125  years  of  maintaining  liberty  reg-  veto  on  the  one  hand  and  the  confirma- 

ulated  by  law,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  tion  of  appointments  and  the  ratification 

rights  of  the  minority  and  the  individual  of   treaties   on   the    other    I    would    not 

under  the  rule  of  the  majority.  change.      But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 

But  yielding  to  the  modern  habit,  and  they  need  not  be  at  arm's  length,  as  they 
just  to  show  that  tho  I  am  a  conservative  now  are  under  our  present  system. 
I  am  not  a  reactionary  or  a  trilobite,  I  It  has  been  proposed  twice  in  our  his- 
venture  the  suggestion  that  it  would  aid  tory,  after  the  fullest  consideration  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  executive  and  center  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  we  havt 
his  energy  and  attention  and  that  of  his  ever  had,  to  pass  a  law  giving  to  each  de- 
subordinates  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ad-  partment  head  a  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
ministration  upon  what  is  a  purely  disin-  in  the  House,  and  a  right  to  enter  into 
terested  public  service  if  he  were  made  the  discussion  of  proposed  legislation  in 
ineligible  after  serving  one  term  of  six  either  of  the  national  legislative  bodies, 
years  either  to  a  succeeding  or  a  non-  This  would  keep  Congress  much  bet- 
consecutive  term,  ter  informed  as  to  the  actual  conditions 

I   am   a   little   specific   in  this  matter  in  the  executive  departments.     It  would 

because  it  seems  necessary  to  be  so  in  keep  the  department  heads   on  the  qui 

order  to  be  understood.   I  don't  care  hew  vive  with  reference  to  their  knowledge 

unambitious  or  modest  a  President  is,  I  of  their  own  departments  and  their  abil- 

don't  care  how  determined  he  is  that  he  ity  to  answer  appropriate  questions  in  re- 

himself  will  not  secure  his  renomination  spect  to  them.     It  would  necessitate  the 

(and  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  go  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  of  men  used 

to    that    extent),    still    his    subordinates  to  debate  and  to  defend  their  positions, 

equally  interested  with    him    in    his  re-  and  it  would  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 

election  will,  whenever  they  have  the  op-  public  to  judge  of  the  Executive  and  his 

portunity,  exert  their  influence  and  di-  Government  much  more  justly  and  much 

vide  their  time  between  the  public  service  more    quickly    than    under    our   present 

and  the  effort  to  secure  their  chief's  re-  system, 

nomination  and  re-election.  The  ignorance  that  Congress  at  times 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  whole  has  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
Administration  from  losing  a  part  of  its  executive  departments  and  the  fact  that 
effectiveness  for  the  public  good  by  this  hours  of  debate  and  pages  of  The  Con- 
diversion  to  political  effort  for  at  least  a  gressional  Record  might  be  avoided  by 
year  of  the  four  of  each  Administration,  the  answer  to  a  single  question  by  a  corn- 
Were  this  made  impossible  by  law  I  can  petent  Cabinet  officer  on  the  flood  of 
see  no  reason  why  the  energy  of  the  either  house  is  frequently  brought  sharp- 
President  and  that  of  all  his  subordinates  ly  to  the  attention  of  competent  observers, 
might  not  be  directed  rather  to  making  a  I  think,  too,  it  might  perhaps  promote 
great  record  of  efficiency  in  the  first  and  the  amenities  between  the  two  branches 
only  term  than  in  seeking  a  second  term  if  this  system  were  introduced.  The 
for  that  purpose.  Four  years  is  rather  rules  of  the  two  houses,  as  I  am  advised, 
a  short  time  in  which  to  work  out  great  forbid  the  use  of  abusive  language  by 
governmental  policies.  Six  years  is  bet-  one  member  against  another,  and  by  a 
ter.  member  of  one  house  against  the  other 

Another  suggestion   I  would  make  is  house  or  its  members.    A  somewhat  close 

that  legislative  steps  be  taken,  for  there  examination   of   the   :  ules,   however,   of 

is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  forbid  both  houses  does  not  show  that  there  is 

it,  bringing  more  closely  together  the  op-  any    limitation    upon    the    parliamentary 

eration  of  the  executive    and    legislative  character  of  the  language  which  may  be 

branches.      The  studied  effort  in  which  directed  against  the  President, 

we  maintain  these  branches  rigidly  sepa-  As  to  him,  the  members  pursue  their 

rate  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  own  sweet  will,  and  that  sometimes  leads 

I  would  not  add  any  more  actual  povv-  them  into  language  and  epithetical  de- 
er to  the  Executive  in  legislative  matters,  scription  of  the  Chief  Executive  that 
nor  would  I  give  the  legislative  any  more  could  hardly  be  called  complimentary.  If 
actual  power  in  Executive  matters.    The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  allowed  the 
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floor,  their  very  presence  would  suggest 
in  the  possibility  of  reply,  moderation  in 
discussing  the  Administration,  which 
does  not  now  at  all  times  prevail. 

The  strongest  reason  for  advocating 
this  change,  however,  is  that  the  influ- 
ence that  the  Executive  shall  have  in 
shaping  legislation  may  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  responsibility  that  the  peo- 
ple hold  him  to  in  respect  to  it.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  party  that  elected  him,  and 
as  such,  if  Congress  is  controlled  by  the 
same  political  party,  as' it  generally  is,  he 
is  looked  to  to  shape  the  Congressional 
policy  and  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
statutes  which  the  party  platform  has 
promised.  Now,  with  such  a  burden  on 
him,  he  ought  to  have  a  greater  means 
of  bringing  about  what  he  wishes  in  the 
character  of  the  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress,  and  greater  powers  of 
persuasion  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such 
legislation  than  those  which  the  mere 
right  to  send  messages  and  the  mere  op- 
portunity of  personal  consultation  with 
leading  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate give  him. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  presence  of  able 
Cabinet  officers  on  the  floor  of  each 
house  would  give  greater  harmony  of 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  public  business 
in  both  houses,  and  would  secure  much 
more  valuable  legislation  in  accordance 
with  party  plans  than  we  have  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  system  would  enable 
Congress  to  come  closer  to  the  Executive, 
and  pry  more  effectively  into  each  act 
and  compel  a  disclosure  of  the  reasons 
justifying  it  immediately  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  and  keep  the  public  more  quickly 
advised  by  the  direct  questions  of  hostile 
critics  which  must  be  answered,  of  the 
progress  of  business  under  Executive 
auspices. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  complete  Eng- 
lish system,  because  it  does  not  give  to 
the  Cabinet  the  power  to  lead  and  con- 
trol legislative  action,  as  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  in  Parliament.  But  it  com- 
bines so  much  of  that  which  is  valuable, 
and  as  it  can  be  done  by  a  mere  act  of 
Congress,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  tried. 

One  of  the  results  of  my  observation 
in  the  Presidency  is  that  the  position  is 
not  a  place  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  sensitive 
man.  Laurence  Sterne  said  that  "The 
Lord    tempers    the    wind    to    the    shorn 


lamb."  The  experience  in  the  Presidency 
toughens  the  hide  of  the  occupant  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  resist  the  stingy  of 
criticism  directed  against  him  from  the 
time  he  takes  office  until  he  lays  it  down. 

I  don't  Jfknow  that  this  evil  has  been 
any  greater  in  this  administration  than 
in  a  previous  administration.  All  I  know 
is  that  it  was  my  first  experience  and 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
more  greatly  tried  than  most  Presidents 
by  such  methods. 

The  result  in  some  respects  is  unfor- 
tunate in  that  after  one  or  two  efforts 
to  meet  the  unfounded  accusations,  de- 
spair in  the  matter  leads  to  indifference 
and  perhaps  to  an  indifference  toward 
both  just  and  unjust  criticism.  This  con- 
dition helps  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  makes  him  a  better 
President. 

Of  course  the  reassuring  formula  that 
history  will  right  one  and  will  give  one 
his  just  meed  of  praise  is  consolatory, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  be- 
cause the  thought  suggests  itself  that  the 
time  for  remedying  the  injustice  may  be 
postponed  until  one  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  when  he  is  not  then  par- 
ticularly interested  in  earthly  history  or 
mundane  affairs. 

I  think  the  period  for  successful  muck- 
raking is  gradually  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
hope  so.  The  evil  of  the  cruel  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  many  public  men 
in  this  regard  will  certainly  show  itself 
in  the  future,  and  we  must  consider  that 
the  ebullition  in  muckraking  literature  is 
only  one  of  the  temporary  excesses  of  the 
times,  which  is  curing  itself  by  tiring 
those  whose  patronage  formed  the  mo- 
tive for  its  beginning  and  rise. 

In  so  far  as  those  criticisms  are  just, 
of  course  they  ought  not  to  be  avoided. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  facts, 
whether  they  are  just  or  unjust,  they 
must  be  taken  at  their  value  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  facts.  But  the  query 
arises  in  respect  to  those  criticisms  and 
attacks  that  are  made  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  facts,  and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  invoking  popular  opposi- 
tion and  distrust,  and  with  the  hope  that 
by  constant  repetition  they  can  escape 
any  possible  refutation. 

The  Presidency  is  a  '  great  office  to 
hold.     It  is  a  great  honor,  and  it  is  sur- 
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rounded  with  much  that  makes  it  full  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  for  the  occupant 
in  spife  of  its  heavy  responsibilities  and 
the  shining  mark  that  it  presents  for  mis- 
representation and  false  attack. 

I  consider  that  the  Presider '  of  the 
United  States  is  well  paid.  The  salary 
by  no  means  measures  the  contribution 
to  his  means  of  living  which  the  gener- 
osity of  Congress  has  afforded,  and  un- 
less it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  enable 
him  in  his  four  years  to  save  enough 
money  to  live  in  adequate  dignity  and 
comfort  thereafter,  then  the  salary  is  all 
that  it  ought  to  -be. 

Of  course,  'the  great  and  really  the 
only  lasting  satisfaction  that  one.  can 
have  in  the  administration  of  the  great 
office  of  President  is  the  thought  that 
one  has  done  something  permanently  use- 
ful to  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  tinsel  of  office  is 
ephemeral,  and  unless  one  can  fix  one's 
memory  on  real  progress  made  thru  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  power,  there  .is 
little  real  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  holding  of  that  or  any  other  office, 
however  great  its  power  or  dignity  or 
high  its  position  in  the  minds  of  men. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  in  spite  of 
the  very  emphatic  verdict  by  which  I 
leave  the  office  I  cherish  only  the  deep- 
est gratitude  to  the  American  people  for 
having  given  me  the  honor  of  having 
held  the  office,  and  I  sincerely  hope,  in 
looking  back  over  what  has  been  done, 
that  there  is  enough  of  progress  made  to 
warrant  me  in  the  belief  that  real  good 
has  been  accomplished  even  tho  T  regret 
that  it  has  not  been  greater. 

My  chief  regret  is  my  failure  to  se- 
cure from  the  Senate  the  ratification  of 
the  general  arbitration  treaties  with 
France  and  Great  Britain.  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  great  steps  toward 
general  world  peace.  What  has  actually 
been  done  I  hope  has  helped  the  cause 
of  peace,  but  ratification  would  have  been 
a  concrete  and  substantial  step.  I  do 
not  despair  of  ultimate  success.  We  must 
hope  and  work  on. 

The  sustained  mental  work  in  the 
Presidential  office  is  not,  T  think,  so 
great  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
nervous  strain  is  greater.  As  it  should 
be,  the  President  has  a  great  many  as- 
sistants to  furnish  him  data  and  actually 


to  prepare  his  letters  and  his  official 
communications.  If  he  is  careful,  of 
course,  he  corrects  and  changes  these 
enough  to  put  his  own  personality  into 
them.  His  time  is  very  much  taken  up 
with  social  functions,  state  and  other- 
wise. This  is  inevitable  with  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  his  actual  time  for  real  hard 
intellectual  work  is  limited.  That  part 
of  his  time  which  is  taken  up  with  the 
smaller  patronage  of  the  office,  that  is, 
I  mean  the  local  patronage,  the  postmas- 
ters and  collectors,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
wasted,  and  ought  to  be  removed  by 
putting  all  the  local  offices  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  system,  so  that  it  shall 
be  automatic  in  its  operation  and  the 
President  may  not  be  bothered,  and  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  may  not  be 
bothered  with  that  which  is  supposed  to 
aid  politically,  but  which  in  the  end  al- 
ways operates  as  a  burden  to  the  person 
upon  whom  its  use  is  thrust. 

I  observe  that  the  question  of  how  re- 
ceptions are  to  be  accorded  to  those  who 
have  business  at  the  White  House  is 
now  under  consideration,  and  I  have 
been  considerably  amused  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  the 
public  business  in  the  presence  of  every- 
body, so  that  all  who  are  interested  might 
draw  near  to  the  Executive  Office  and 
stand  and  see  and  hear  the  communica- 
tions from  those  who  enjoy  appointed 
consultations  with  the  head  of  the  nation. 

This  matter  is  always  the  subject  of 
consideration  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Administration,  and  it  always  settles 
down  to  an  arrangement  which  sat- 
isfies few  people,  but  which  allows 
those  who  have  the  most  important  busi- 
ness generally  to  have  the  easiest  and 
longest  access  to  the  President.  A  Presi- 
dent has  just  so  much  time  to  see  people, 
and  if  the  number  of  people  is  very  great, 
as  it  always  is  at  the  beginning  of  an 
Administration,  the  amount  of  time  he 
can  give  to  each  is  very  limited.  No  mat- 
ter what  is  done,  it  will  be  certain  that 
somebody's  toes  are  stept  on,  and 
when  I  am  asked  what  is  the  proper  way 
of  arranging  receptions  of  people  under 
conditions  which  exist,  I  am  forced  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  gentleman  who  lived 
on  "Sascatchequarle"  Creek.  He  was 
asked  how  he  spelled  the  name  of  the 
creek,  and  he  said,  "Some  spells  it  one 
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way  and  some  spells  it  another,  but  in 
my  judgment  there  are  no  correct  way 
of  spelling  it." 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  come  to  the 
final  question  which  is  of  immediate  mo- 
ment to  me,  and  in  respect  to  which  I 
observe  some  discussion  and  comment 
and  suggestion  in  the  press  of  the  day. 
"What  are  we  to  do  with  our  ex-Presi- 
dents?" 

I  am  not  sure  Dr.  Osier's  method  of 
dealing  with  elderly  men  would  not 
properly  usefully  apply  to  the  treatment 
of  ex-Presidents.  The  proper  and  sci- 
entific administration  of  a  dose  of  chloro- 
form or  of  the  fruit  of  the  lotos  tree  and 
the  reduction  of  the  flesh  of  the  thus 
quietly  departed  to  ashes  in  a  funeral 
pyre  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  friends 
and  the  families  might  make  a  fitting  end 
to  the  life  of  one  who  had  held  the  high- 
est office  and  at  the  same  time  would  se- 
cure the  country  from  the  troublesome 
fear  that  the  occupant  could  ever  come 
back. 

His  record  would  have  been  made  by 
one  term,  and  his  demise  in  the  honor- 
able ceremony  that  I  have  -  suggested 
would  relieve  the  country  from  the  bur- 
den of  thinking  how  he  is  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  would  fix  his 
place  in  history  and  enable  the  public 
to  pass  on  to  new  men  and  new  meas- 
ures. I  commend  this  method  for  con- 
sideration. 

I  observe  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Bryan, 
proposes  another  method  of  disposing  of 
our  ex-Presidents.  Mr.  Bryan  has  not 
had  exactly  the  experience  of  being  a 
President.  He  has  been  a  "near  Presi- 
dent" for  three  times,  and  possibly  that 
qualifies  him  as  an  expert  to  speak  of 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  our  ex-Presi- 
dents. He  has  been  very  vigorous  in  this 
campaign  in  helping  to  make  me  an  ex- 
President,  and  if  I  have  followed  with 
accuracy  his  public  declarations  and  his 
private  opinions  he  is  anxious  to  perform 
the  office  of  making  my  successor  an  ex- 
President  after  one  term. 

As  a  Warwick  and  as  a  maker  ol  ex- 
Presidents,  T  think  we  should  give  great 


and  respectful  consideration  to  his  sug- 
gestion. Instead  of  ending  the  ex- Presi- 
dential life  by  chloroform  or  lotos  eating, 
he  proposes  that  it  should  expire  under 
the  anesthetic  effect  of  the  debates  of 
the  Senate.  He  proposes  that  ex-Presi- 
dents should  be  confined  to  the  business 
of  sitting  in  the  Senate  and  listening  to 
the  discussions  in  that  body.  We  may 
assume  that  he  proposes  that  the  ex- 
Presidents  shall  share  the  burden  of  the 
Vice-President  as  he  listens  to  the  solilo- 
quies which  the  various  members  of  that 
body  pour  into  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, while  the  remainder  of  the  Senators 
are  engaged  in  more  'entertaining  and 
less  somnolent  occupation. 

The  ex-Presidents  are  to  have  seats 
in  the -Senate  and  join  in  the  discussion, 
but  not  to  vote.  Why  Mr.  Bryan  should 
think  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  the  lucubrations  of  ex- 
Presidents,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  can 
not  conceive  of  any  reform  in  the  Senate 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  limit  in  their 
debate. 

For  many  reasons  I  object  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  disposition  of  ex-Presidents.  If 
I  must  go  and  disappear  into  oblivion,  I 
prefer  to  go  by  the  chloroform  or  lotos 
method.  It's  pleasanter,  and  it's  less 
drawn  out. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  occupied  your 
time  too  long  in  my  cursory  remarks, 
the  subject  of  which  at  times  may  have 
seemed  too  sober  and  grave  for  lotos 
eaters,  but  as  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
is  still  in  my  keeping,  and  as  the  thought 
of  parting  with  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  one  that  figures  in  my  mind,  I 
have  ventured  to  discuss  it  in  accents 
both  grave  and  gay.  I  wish  to  express 
deep  gratitude  to  you  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  done  me  in  making  me 
your  guest  tonight,  and  I  close  with  a 
sentiment  and  a  toast  to  which  I  most 
sincerely  and  cordially  ask  your  unani- 
mous acclaim : 

"Health  and  success  to  the  able,  dis- 
tinguished, and  patriotic  gentleman  who 
is  to  be  The  Next  President  oe  the 
United  States  !" 
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The  Republican  Party 

Additional  returns  cause  but  little 
change  in  the  original  estimates  of  the 
popular  vote.  It  appears  that  the  votes 
cast  were  distributed  about  as  follows: 
Wilson,  6,450,000;  Roosevelt,  4,200,000; 
Taft,  3,500,000.  Here  is  a  total  of  14,- 
150,000.  The  total  in  1908  was  14,088,- 
000,  but  that  included  the  votes  cast  by 
the  Socialist  and  Prohibitionist  parties. 
Those  who  say  that  this  year's  popular 
vote  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  four 
years  ago,  and  infer  that  many  must 
have  refrained  from  voting,  fail  to  make 
allowance  for  a  Socialist  gain  this  year 
of  400,000  or  500,000.  The  early  esti- 
mates have  taken  into  account  only  the 
votes  cast  for  the  three  leading  candi- 
dates. It  is  to  be  noticed,  as  we  have 
said  heretofore,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  total 
scarcely  exceeds  Mr,  Bryan's  in  1908, 
which  was  6,409,000.  In  none  of  the 
published  estimates  is  it  more  than  6,500,- 
000.  The  combined  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
vote  is  larger  by  1,250,000,  and  such  a 
combination  would  have  been  successful 
in  States  giving  nearly  100  more  electoral 
votes  than  are  required  for  a  majority. 

The  4,200,000  and  the  3,500,000  could 
not  have  been  brought  together  under 
Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Roosevelt.     Are  these 


two  great  bodies  of  voters  to  remain 
separated?  There  is  nothing  in  the  at- 
titude of  their  leaders,  or  of  many  of 
the  rank  and  file,  at  present,  that  points 
to  reconciliation  and  union.  There  can 
be  no  union  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
leadership.  If  he  should  withdraw  from 
the  field  of  militant  politics,  a  union 
might  take  place,  on  a  platform  including 
a  considerable  part  of  the  platform  of 
his  new  party.  But  he  does  not  intend 
to  withdraw.  Already  his  friends  have 
nominated  him  for  President  in  191 6.  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  they  should  obtain 
control  of  the  old  organization  and  name 
him  in  that  year,  he  would  be  defeated. 
"It  behooves  us,  as  Republicans,"  says 
Mr.  Taft,  "to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
the  Democrats  shall  have  disappointed 
the  public,  and  to  be  ready  to  prevent 
that  disappointment  from  being  used  by 
the  Bull  Moose  and  Socialist  combina- 
tion to  get  into  power."  In  our  judg- 
ment, this  is  not  the  sole  duty  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  is  true  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  menaced  by  their  extraordinary 
majority  in  the  House.  In  April  next 
there  is  to  be  a  special  session,  mainly 
for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Henry, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Rules,  adds  to  the  program  the  enact- 
ment of  an  income  tax  bill,  heavier  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  the  Sherman  act,  and 
"revision  of  the  financial  system  and 
laws  along  Democratic  lines."  A  great 
many  of  our  people  expect  that  the  cost 
of  living  will  be  reduced  by  Democratic 
legislation.  If  they  should  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  they  may  be,  the  party  and  its 
leaders  will  suffer  in  public  estimation. 
But  the  Republican  party,  or  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  what  is  left  of  it, 
should  not  be  content  to  await  the  partial 
failure  of  Democratic  legislation.  Its 
leaders  should  strive  now,  and  continual- 
ly strive,  to  reclaim  those' who  have. gone 
away.  They  should  broaden  their  party's 
policy,  adopting  such  parts  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party's  program  as  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  great  majority,  and  seek  to 
satisfy  the  seceding  good  men  that  the 
old  party's  aim  is  not  less  philanthropic 
and  just  than  that  of  the  new  one.  What 
the  old  party  needs  now  is  new  leaders, 
or  one  new  commanding  voice.  Old 
leaders  have  failed  to  read  the  signs  of 
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the  times  and  to  measure  public  senti-  insane,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight 

ment  correctly.     It  is  not  necessary  that  to  see  these  unfortunates  tied  to  a  stake 

new  leaders  should  accept  certain  propo-  under  a  house  or  in  a  yard,  with  a  dog 

sitions  that  the  old  ones  have  justly  con-  chain."     "With  the  exception  of  a  sys- 

demned,    but    continued    disapproval   of  tern  of  polluted  water  for  Manila  there 

these  would  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  was  not  a  reservoir,  pipe  line  or  artesian 

much  that  can  be  heartily  approved,  and  well   in   the  entire  archipelago."     'The 

much  to  which  sufficient  recognition  and  capital,  Manila,  had  no  sewer  system.' 

support  have  not  been  given.  This  was  the  situation  ten  years  ago, 

and  the  efforts  of  American  sanitarians 

Shall  We  Drop  the  Philippines?  ^jfj^^g&JSSfi 

A  question  of  the  very  first  impor-  was  customary  to  safeguard  the  health 

tance  will    be   brought    before    the  next  of  the  Europeans,   but  that  the  wisest 

Congress,  that  of  the  fate  of  the  Philip-  policy  was  to  let  the  masses  of  the  Ori- 

pine  Islands.     It  is  certainly  not  second  entals  live  as  they  would, 

to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.     We  have  Today    smallpox    has    almost    entirely 

more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  disappeared  in  civilized  sections.    Amer- 

fact  that  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  ican  vaccination  is  saving  at  least  thirty 

by  its  platform  to  give  complete   inde-  thousand  lives  a  year.     The  new  water 

pendence  to  the  islands.     It  is  true  that  system   in   Manila  is   now   saving  eight 

the  voters   gave   little   attention    to   this  hundred  additional  lives  a  year  in  that 

matter  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  city.     Artesian  wells  introduced  in  the 

a  mandate  upon  it ;  anH  yet  the  presump-  country  districts  have  reduced  the  aver- 

tion  is  that  the  Philippines  will  be  made  age'  death    rate    by    one-half;    in    some 

an  independent  nation,  under  such  guar-  cases  the  rate  has  dropped  50  per  thou- 

antees  as  may  seem  to  excuse  this  action,  sand,  saving  many  thousands  of  lives  a 

We  would  now  call  attention  to  one  or  year  in  the  islands  on  this  score  alone, 

two  considerations  out  of  many.  Beriberi    is    fast    disappearing.      Lepers 

The  cruelty  of  our  leaving  the  Phil-  are  segregated.  New  cases  have  been 
ippines  is  suggested  by  facts  given  in  reduced  50  per  cent.  "Bubonic  plague 
The  Journal  of  Race  Development  by  has  been  completely  extirpated,  and  no 
Dr.  V.  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health  cases  have  occurred  since  April,  1906. 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  Since  the  Cholera  has  been  absent  now  for  nearly 
Philippine  question  is  somewhat  more  to  a  year."  "A  modern  insane  hospital  has 
the  front,  it  is  but  just  that  the  Amer-  been  constructed  in  Manila.  A  large 
ican  people  should  know  the  leading  general  hospital  has  likewise  been  con- 
results  of  American  occupation  during  structed,  unquestionably  the  most  mod- 
the  past  decade.  ern  and  best  equipt  in  the  Eastern  nemi- 

The  sanitary  situation  in  the  islands  sphere."  "A  campaign  against  tubercu- 
when  American  administration  actually  losis  has  been  organized;  camps  for  the 
began  is  summarized  by  Dr.  Pleiser.  treatment  of  incipient  cases  have  been 
''Forty  thousand  persons  were  dying  constructed  at  various  places  and  many 
annually  from  smallpox."  "Five  thou-  dispensaries  opened." 
sand  deaths  occurred  annually  from  The  American  sanitation  experts  are 
beriberi."  "More  fhan  five  thousand  now  leading  the  whole  Far  East.  Dur- 
lepers  were  at  large  thruout  the  Philip-  ing  the  past  four  years  representatives 
pine  Islands."  "There  was  no  pure  food  from  practically  every  country  in  the 
law  and  the  vilest  class  of  food  products  Orient  have  visited  the  islands  to  study 
were  shipped  into  the  country  without  the  methods  by  which  these  results  have 
let  or  hindrance."  "There  was  no  hos-  been  obtained.  No  missionaries  of  reli- 
pital  in  the  entire  islands  which  had  gion  have  ever  worked  with  greater  zeal 
modern  surgical  equipment,  and  persons  or  withstood  greater  dangers  than  the 
died  on  every  hand  of  disease  which  American  sanitation  experts  in  the  Phil- 
could  have  been  easily  relieved  by  very  ippines. 

simple     medical     procedures."       "There  These     are    but  •  the     more     striking 

was  no  governmental  provision   for  the  results  achieved  under  American  admin- 
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istration  of  the  islands.     The  Filipinos  approve,    and    particularly    the     secular 

never  •  would     have     inaugurated     this  education  in  the  public  schools,  which,  in 

work,  for  they  opposed  it  when  it  was  the  view  of  the  hierarchy,  is  .bad  for  the 

introduced.      They    could    not    carry    it'  Philippine    Catholics.      Still    they    must 

along  unaided  today,  for  they  have  not  realize  that  the  action  of  other  religious 

sufficient  trained  men,  even  if  they  have  bodies     and     organizations     there     has 

the  desire  to  do  so.  roused     both     bishops     and    priests     to 

We  may  assume  at  the  start  that  the  greater  activity  in  stirring  up  the  Fili- 

guiding  principle  of  the  hierarchy  will  be  pinos  to  the  practice  of  their  religion, 
what   effect   will    Filipino    independence         It  appears  likely  that  the  influence  of  the 

have  on   the   well   being  of  the   Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  if  there  is  to  be  any, 

Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines.  will  be  exerted  in  favor  of  not  hauling 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  down  the  United  States  flag  in  the  Phil- 
an   American    archbishop   has   been   ap-  ippine  Islands,  and  thus  leaving  the  in- 
pointed  to  the  see  of  Manila  and  several  habitants  of  the  islands  to  their  own  de- 
American  bishops  have  been  chosen  for  vices.     The  Catholic  Church  is  nowhere 
other     sees     in     the     islands.      Catholic  less  hampered  or  better  protected  than 
priests  from    this    country  are    also    en-  it  is  under  the  equal  government  of  the 
gaged    in    educational    and    ministerial  United  States, 
work  there.     Two  are  now  here  collect- 
ing money  for  their  schools.     It  seems  to  Hetch-Hetchy 
be  the  general  opinion  of  these  men  that          ,,  '     „        .      ,  . 
the  only  hope  of  bettering  the  condition         to.UR  ^ef rS  ^g°  Stn  Franc;lsc°  S  CTf 
of   the   Roman   Catholic   Church   in  the  ™as  1".sPlte  of1  much  protest  allowed  to 
Philippines  lies  in  having  a  good  leaven  £™st  its  muzzle  into  \osemite  National 
of  bishops  and  priests   from  this  coun-  Par£-     M.any  J*1/  that  ll™?ld  be1?n> 
try  to  work  in  these  islands.      They  de-  a  short  time  before  its  head  would  be 
scribe  the  present  generation  of  Spanish  flowed  by   the   uncouth  body      Their 
and  native  priests  as  inert  and  inactive  worst    fear,f    are   ^mg  ,  realized       Our 
and    wholly   incapable   of   rising   to    the  readers  wlU  remember  that  the  Garfield 
emergency  and  stirring  up  the  Filipinos  Srant  contained  a  clause  which  required 
to  the  zealous  practice  of  their  religion.  the  C1^  to  develoP  the  Lake  Eleanor  sys- 
One  has  but  to  skim  over  Senate  Docu-  iemJ.°  lts  Jfmost  capacity  before  enter- 
ment  190,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  to  learn  m§'  Hetch-Hetchy. 
the  sad  facts.                                                          Following  an  investigation  of  the  Geo- 

If  the  United  States  flag  is  to  be  logical  Survey,  which  reported  the  Lake  ■ 
hauled  down  in  the  Philippines  it  wo.ild  Fleanor  system  as  alone  sufficient  to  pro- 
be likely  that  the  inflow  of  priests  and  vide  for  the  population  of  the  Bay  cities, 
bishops  from  this  country  would  cease,  the  Interior  Department  called  upon  San 
If  a  Filipino  republic  were  to  be  inaug-  Francisco  to  show  cause  why  the  part  of 
urated  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  influ-  the  permit  relating  to  Hetch-Hetchy 
ence  of  the  Katipunan  Society  would  should  not  be  at  once  revoked.  Upon  the 
predominate  and  be  quite  hostile  to  the  city's  request  two  extensions  of  time 
Catholic  Church,  procuring  the  enact-  were  granted  for  a  study  of  different 
ment  of  laws  that  would  hamper  the  free  sources,  and  an  advisory  board  of  army 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  engineers  was  appointed  to  make  an  in- 
Or  if  Japan  were  to  step  in  and  assume  dependent  investigation  and  to  pass  upon 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  bishops  the  engineering  features  of  the  city's  re- 
and  priests  from  this  country  would  not  port.  The  latter  is  out  now,  and  its  de- 
enjoy  the  influence  and  prestige  which  mands  are  amazing! 
they  now  possess.  It  will  be  clear  from  It  frankly  abandons  all  earlier  claims 
this  that  independence  would  not  make  that  there  are  no  adequate  alternative 
for  the  well  being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sources.  More  than  a  dozen  of  these  are 
Church  there.  shown  to  be  available.     It  is  purely  on 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  con-  the  ground  of  relative  cheapness  that  the 

nected    with    United    States    sovereignty  Secretary    of    the    Interior    is    asked   to 

which  the  Catholic    hierarchy  does    not  sanction    the    immediate    destruction    of 
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Hetch-Hetchy  and  the  sanitary  segrega- 
tion of  nearly  half  of  Yosemite  Park. 
Hetch-Hetchy  water,  argues  the  city's 
highly  paid  advocate,  is  soft  and  would 
save  annually  a  handsome  outlay  for 
soap.  Free  electric  power  amounting  to 
two  hundred  thousand  horse-power, 
would  help  to  build  the  system  and  re- 
duce the  taxes.  Even  the  wonderful 
Wapama  Falls  are  to  be  harnessed  with 
surge-shafts  for  the  benefit  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Free  building  materials  from  park 
lands  are  demanded,  and  title  to  exten- 
sive grants  of  public  lands.  Poopenaut 
and  other  beautiful  valleys  are  to  be  held 
in  reserve  for  future  extensions  of  San 
Francisco's  system.  These  amazing  de- 
mands could  not  be  made  more  unblush- 
ingly  if  Yosemite  National  Park  had 
been  established  expressly  for  San  Fran- 
cisco's private  use. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  exclude  recrea- 
tion seekers  from  the  watershed?  The 
city's  engineer  advocate  says  no,  and  ap- 
peals by  way  of  illustration  to  the  "sim- 
ple rules"  governing  an  alleged  satisfac- 
tory double  use  of  the  water  supply  areas 
of  Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore.  But  the 
truth  is  that  both  cities  absolutely  ex- 
clude all  persons  from  their  watersheds 
under  severe  penalties.  Nine  years  after 
the  Bull  Run  reservation  was  established 
for  the  water  supply  of  Portland  the  city 
applied  to  Congress  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  statute  providing  five 
hundred  dollars  fine  for  any  one  caught 
trespassing  on  the  watershed,  or  even 
driving  a  domestic  animal  into  it.  This 
rule  is  simple  enough,  in  all  faith,  but 
rather  discouraging  for  future  visitors  to 
the  Tuolumne  Yosemite. 

A  specious  argument  is  based  upon 
long  storage  systems  like  those  of  New 
York  and  Boston  where  a  limited  road- 
way use  of  parts  of  the  catchment  area 
has  been  permitted  under  strict  police 
supervision.  But  the  report  fails  to  state 
that  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  camping, 
and  a  variety  of  other  indispensable  nat- 
ural uses  of  a  national  park  are  prohib- 
ited. Even  those  laxer  rules,  if  applied 
to  Yosemite,  would  end  its  use  as  a  na- 
tional playground. 

The  report  is  so  evidently  a  piece  of 
special  pleading  and  so  full  of  reckless 
and  misleading  statements  that  it  merits 
criticism  in  no  uncertain  language.    For- 


tunately Secretary  Fisher  is  known  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  our  national  parks 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  resist  such 
selfish  schemes  to  appropriate  them  for 
the  comparatively  private  uses  of  con- 
tiguous municipalities. 

Surely  the  nation  will  not  sit  idly  by 
while  a  municipality,  that  admits  it  can 
obtain  water  from  a  dozen  other  sources 
by  paying  a  little  more,  converts  to  its 
own  uses  half  of  our  finest  national  park. 
Engineers  who  have  examined  the  report 
have  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  rival 
systems  outside  of  the  park  has  been  sys- 
tematically overestimated  in  order  to 
make  them  appear  more  expensive.  But 
even  if  it  were  a  matter  of  greater  cost, 
that  would  not  constitute  a  reason 
weighty  enough  to  excuse  the  invasion  of 
a  people's  playground,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  its  two  greatest  scenic 
features. 

Only  four  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  city  was  given  a  contingent  right  to 
flood  Hetch-Hetchy.  It  has  done  nothing 
since  then  to  develop  the  Lake  Eleanor 
system.  Nevertheless  it  already  asks  to 
have  the  first  grant  modified  so  that  it 
can  appropriate  the  famous  valley  at 
once.  Where  will  this  end?  No  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  make  rules 
which  his  successor  cannot  modify.  Once 
secure  in  the  possession  of  Hetch-Hetchy 
San  Francisco  can  force  the  enactment 
of  rules  that  will  prevent  pollution  of  the 
water  and  oust  the  public  from  its  own 
park  at  the  same  time.  Since  no  public 
necessity  exists  for  inviting  such  a  dan- 
ger the  city's  advocates  should  be  told 
to  pack  up  their  cheap  soap  and  power 
arguments  and  as  soon  as  they  are  out- 
side of  the  park  a  strong  padlock  should 
be  put  on  the  gate  and  the  key  handed 
over  to  Congress. 

The   New  York   School  Inquiry 

The  article  published  in  last  week's 
Independent  in  which  Prof.  E.  C. 
Moore  of  Yale  explained  his  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  investifiation  of  the  New 
York  school  system  by  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Several  of  the 
New  York  dailies  quoted  it  at  length  and 
it  was  extensively  commented  upon  else- 
where.    The  Board,  which  rejected  Pro- 
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fessor  Moore's  report,  has  appointed  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Professor  of  Ad- 
ministration Law  at  Columbia  and  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  author  of  "The  City 
the  Hope  of  Democracy,"  to  make  an- 
other investigation  of  the  same  subject, 
that  is,  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  its  relation  to  the  city 
government. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have 
both  sides  of  this  very  interesting  and 
complicated  controversy,  we  have  asked 
Mr.  W.  H.  Allen  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  to  reply  to  the  charges 
made  by  Professor  Moore  and  to  explain 
briefly  the  ppsition  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  statement : 

Among  the  significant  facts  regarding  New 
York's  School  Inquiry  which  were  omitted  in 
Mr.  Moore's  article  in  last  week's  Independent 
the   following   deserve   emphasis : 

1. — The  purpose  and  the  only  purpose  of  the 
New  York  School  Inquiry  was  to  get  facts, 
i.  e.,  as  stated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  October,  1910,  to  get  "suffi- 
cient and  satisfactory  information  in  explana- 
tion of  requests  for  appropriations." 

2. — Opinions,  allegations  and  charges  un- 
supported by  facts  were  never  requested  by 
anybody.  New  York  could  have  gotten  these 
for  nothing  without  an  inquiry.  .They  are 
serviceable  because  for  every  outside  distin- 
guished educator  New  York  City  has  ten  dis- 
tinguished educators  whose  mere  unsupported 
opinion  it  would  rather  accept. 

3, — The  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment ;  the  experts  were 
to  "assist  it  in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry." 

4. — Mr.  Moore  is  only  one  of  several  inves- 
tigators who  were  asked  and  paid  to  get  facts. 
Among  the  educational  aspects  to  be  inquired 
into  were:  Vocational  training,  efficiency  of 
teaching,  efficiency  of  supervision,  part  time, 
high  schools,  intermediate  schools,  compulsory 
attendance,  visiting  teachers,  non-promotion, 
defective  children,  etc.  Mr.  Moore's  subject 
was  "organization  and  methods  of  the  board 
of  education  and  local  school  boards." 

5. — "In  order  that  the  reports  might  have 
their  full  weight  and  effect  which  your  com- 
mittee has  always  desired  for  them,"  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  various  specialists  by 
the  school  inquiry  committee,  as  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  October  31,  1012,  re- 
questing additional  supporting  facts  or  fur- 
ther explanatory  matter.  "Absolutely  no 
change  of  conclusion  or  recommendation  was 
requested  of  any  one  of  the  specialists.  Facts 
where  lacking  were  requested."  (Page  T. 
School  Inauiry  Committee's  statement.) 

6. — Mr.  Moore  not  only  declined  to  produce 
facts  as  requested  but  told  you  last  week  that 
only  "pseudo-questions,"  which  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  mv  instructions  and 


are  characterized  by  a  degree  of  incoherence 
and  confusion  of  thought  approximating  ir- 
rationality," had  been  asked  him.  He  failed 
to  tell  you  that  the  questions  were  like  these : 
Will  you  indicate  some  cases  in  which  (as 
you  say)  the  board  has  "tied  the  hands  of  its 
administrative  staff"? 

Will  you  quote  charter  provisions  specifically 
to  justify  (your)  statement  that  the  superin- 
tendent has  "no  authority  to  guide  and  direct 
the  schools  whatever"? 

Will  you  make  clear  what  functions  our 
New  York  school  board  is  assuming  to  itself 
which  you  feel  should  be  given  to  educational 
experts? 

Will  you  give  illustrations  of  "recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  which  its  own  experts 
have  made  for  the  improvement  of  its  work" 
and  which  (you  say)  it  has  noi  "sufficiently 
considered"  ? 

Will  you  give  illustrations  of  interference 
(which  you  allege)  by  local  school  boards  in 
class  work? 

7. — The  first  set  ot  questions  I  never  saw 
and  the  second  set  of  223  were  dictated  not  by 
me  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  but  by  President 
Mitchel  after  reading  Mr.  Moore's  report  line 
for  line,  with  the  help  of  a  digest  furnished 
by  three  experienced  school  men  with  this 
bureau  and  his  own  examiner,  Mr.  B.  G.  Lewis. 
8. — The  Board  of  Estimate  did  not  refuse 
publicity  to  Mr.  Moore's  report.  It  merely 
said  that  it  was  unwilling  to  print  it  as  a  public 
document  and  to  give  currency  and  perma- 
nency to  unsupported  opinions  which  might 
injure  the  whole  school  inquiry  and  the  New 
York  schools. 

9. — It  was  understood  all  last  year  that  writ- 
ers of  reports  would  confer  with  the  Board 
of  Estimate  regarding  them  before  acceptance. 
For  purposes  of  convenience  galley  proof  was 
submitted  first  instead  of  manuscript.  Mr. 
Moore  was  told  in  August  that  New  York 
could  not  use  his  report  unless  he  furnished 
the  facts  upon  which  he  based  his  charges  and 
recommendations. 

10. — When  asked  by  Professor  Hanus  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  the  committee's  refusal 
to  accept  Mr.  Moore's  report  Chairman  Mitchel 
replied,  "I  think  the  chief  effect  would  be  to 
save  Dr.  Moore  from  conviction  for  inaccu- 
racy, carelessness  and  reckless  confusion  as  an 
investigator,  and  a  lack  of  candor  and  fair 
dealing  with  his  emplover.  the  City  of  New 
York."  Not  becouse  Mr.  Moore  s  report  was 
unpleasant,  but  because  it  was  unfounded  and 
could  not  be  used  to  settle  anything,  did  his 
employers  reject  it. 

Any  reader  of  The  Independent  who  wishes 
information  regarding  the  New  York  School 
Inquiry  with  its  many  lessons  for  every  com- 
munity will  dowell  to  address  Honorable  John 
Purroy  Mitchel.  chairman.  51  Chambers  street, 
or  the  Bureau  of  Munieioal  Research.  261 
Broadway.  The  latter  private  organization 
has  spent  over  $600,000  in  the  last  seven  years 
upon  increasing  efficiency  in  the  public  busi 
ness  of  New  York  and  .other  cities.  With  what 
care  it  has  worked,  and  with  what  results,  is 
stated  in  its  "Six  Years  of  Municipal  Research 
for  Greater  New  York"  (Price,  25  cents).    In- 
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stead  of  "both  publicly  and  privately  endeavor- 
ing) to  discredit  the  report  which  Professor 
Hanus  is  making,"  as  Mr.  Moore  told  you,  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money  last 
summer  (while  Mr.  Moore  was  in  Europe,  by 
the  way)  doing  everything  it  could  to  prevent 
the  school  inquiry  from  discrediting  itself  by 
making  charges  and  allegations  without  facts 
to  support  them.  Its  trustees  and  directors 
believe  that  in  insisting  upon  facts  before  ac- 
cepting allegations,  criticisms,  charges  and  rec- 
ommedations  the  New  York  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  has  done  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  United  States  which 
will  do  more  to  help  20,000,000  school  children 
than  could  millions  of  dollars  spent  thru  edu- 
cational foundations. 

The  Opening  of  Panama 

It  really  begins-'  to  look  as  tho  our 
dream  is  at  last  coming  true,  the  world's 
dream  of  the  four  centuries  since  Bal- 
boa first  fought  his  way  thru  the  jungle 
and  over  the  hills  of  Darien ;  the  dream 
that  sent  Hudson  into  Hudson  Bay  to 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  Magellan 
thru  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  be  killed 
in  the  Philippines,  and  a  host  of  gallant 
voyagers  from  many  lands  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  trying  to  find  a  direct  wa- 
terway from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
What  Spain  projected  and  France  at- 
tempted the  United  States  is  actually  ac- 
complishing. But  the  dream  is  coming 
true,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  in  a  very 
different  way  than  was  anticipated.  We 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  finding  a  chan- 
nel or  of  cutting  a  channel  thru  the  bar- 
rier, and  instead  we  are  g'oing  to  hoist 
the  ships  to  the  hight  of  an  eight-story 
building  and  carry  them  over  the  land  by 
water. 

The  four  new  photograohs  we  present 
herewith  show  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dreams.  In  one  we  see  the  mammoth 
monolithic  chambers  fit  to  receive  the 
largest  vessels  afloat.  In  another  we  see 
the  threat  gates,  77  feet  high,  already  ex- 
pectantly ajar.  In  a  third  we  have  a 
hirdseye  view  showing  in  the  foreground 
the  double  flight  of  locks  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  chain  of  hills  which  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Rockies  on 
the  north  and  the  Andes  on  the  south. 
And  in  the  last  the  entrance  to  the  Cu- 
lebra  cut,  where  the  steam  shovels  have 
already  touched  bottom. 

Another  sign  of  approaching  fulfil- 
ment of  this  world's  desire  is  the  procla- 


mation by  President  Taft  of  the  rate  of 
tolls  thru  the  canal.  This  looks  like  busi- 
ness. It  encourages  us  to  hope  that  at 
last  we  are  to  get  some  returns  for  our 
money,  some  dividends  on  the  $375,000,- 
000  that  we  have  invested  in  this  Panama 
project.  Not  so  much  of  a  return  as  we 
hoped,  not  so  much  as  we  might  have 
had,'  if  the  last  Congress  had  not  tied  the 
President's  hands  by  that  iniquitous 
measure  granting  a  free  pass  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade.  As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
this  is  a  surreptitious  subsidy,  virtually 
a  rebate  in  perpetuity,  granted  by  the 
Government  at  our  expense,  while  the 
Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  out  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  rebating  by  the 
railroads.  Those  who  favored  the  ex- 
emption of  American  shipping,  even  in 
violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
argued  that  it  won  Id  be  possible  to  make 
the  foreigner  "pay  the  freight,"  but  that 
is  disproved  in  advance  by  the  estimates 
of  Emory  R.  Johnson,  the  traffic  expert, 
upon  whose  advice  the  President  has 
established  the  toll  rates.  In  an  article 
on  "Panama  Traffic  and  Tolls,"  contrib- 
uted to  The  Independent  August  15, 
Professor  Johnson  shows  that  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  $20,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  stipulations  stated  by 
President  Taft  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, that  "we  ought  to  labor  to  secure 
from  the  canal  tolls  a  sufficient  amount 
to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have  assumed 
and  to  pay  the  interest.'"  This  revenue, 
according  to  Professor  Johnson's  figures, 
might  be  expected  to  be  attained  at  the 
end  of  the  first  decade  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished, $1.20  a  ton,  if  all  vessels,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  are  charged  tolls.  But 
if  American  vessels  are  exempt,  then  the 
revenue  will  fall  short  by  three  or  four 
million  dollars  a  year.  That  is,  the 
American  people  will  have  to  pay  out  an- 
nuallv  three  or  four  million  dollars  to  the 
financiers  of  divers  races  who  have  their 
money  invested  in  ships  plying  between 
American  ports. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  come  as 
near  as  this  to  making  both  ends  meet. 
The  President  has  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  good  old  rule  and  put  on  "all 
the  traffic  will  bear,"  perhaps  more.  He 
matched  the  Suez  tolls  and  came  close  to 
the  maximum  limit  allowed  by  Congress, 


PEDRO   MIGUEL  LOCK 

South    end    of   the    East    Chamber    showing   construction   of  the   Safety  and   Lower   dates,   June   3,    19 12. 


GATl'X    UPPER    LOCKS 
West  chamber,   looking  north   from  south  end,   showing  construction   of    three   sets   of   gates,    March    ia,    1914 


PEDRO  MIGUEL  LOCK 
Birdseye  view   from  hilt  on   east  bank,   July   28,    19 12. 


CULEBRA  CUT  AT  EMPIRE 

Looking  north  from  the  west  bank  at  Cunetto.     The  two    shovels   in    the    foreground    are    working    on.    the    final 

bottom  of  the  canal  forty  feet  above  sea-level. 
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$1.25  a  ton.  But,  as  Professor  Johnson 
says:  "It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  will  reduce  its  tolls 
below  that  rate  within  a  few  years."  The 
Suez  company  could  cut  its  tolls  in  half 
and  still  make  a  profit.  To  divert 
any  considerable  proportion  of  traffic 
from  the  Suez  would  require  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  Panama  rates.  That, 
however,  we  cannot  afford  to  do,  so 
Congress,  by  exempting  the  coastwise 
trade,  has  destroyed  the  hope  of  making 
both  ends  meet  in  the  first  decade  and 
perhaps  forever. 

Now  that  we  know  approximately 
how  much  the  canal  is  going  to  cost  us 
it  is  interesting  to  turn  back  and  see  how 
much  the  experts  said  it  was  going  to 
cost  us.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1905  President  Roosevelt  called  an  inter- 
national board  of  consulting  engineers 
to  pass  upon  the  rival  plans  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  board,  including  all  the 
foreign  and  part  of  the  American  en- 
gineers, reported  in  favor  of  a  sea  le\el 
canal.  President  Roosevelt,  however, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  chief  engineer;  Mr.  Shonts,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Mr. 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  rejected  the  ma- 
jority report  and  decided  upon  a  lock 
canal.  Whether  they  were  right  in 
thinking  that  the  lock  plan  had  certain 
intrinsic  advantages  over  the  sea  level  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  now,  for  it 
will  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment 
within  the  coming  year.  But  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  that  the  chief  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  lock  plan  was 
the  saving  in  time  and  money.  In  the 
matter  of  time  the  promise  has  been 
more  than  made  good.  The  commission 
said  that  a  lock  canal  could  be  construct- 
ed in  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  ready  a  year  ahead  of  time,  a 
surprising  record  for  Government  work. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  money  part 
of  the  proposition.  The  advocates  of  the 
lock  canal  said  that  it  would  cost  $100,- 
000,000  less  than  the  sea  level ;  it  really 
will  cost  $40,000,000  more.  They  said 
that  the  annual  expense  of  the  lock  canal 
after  construction  would  be  $2,340,000 
less  than  for  a  sea  level ;  it  really  will  be 
from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  more. 
We  understand,  of  course,  that  a  large 
part  of  this  increase   over   the  estimates 


is  due  to  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  labor  and  in  the  design  of  the  canal. 
We  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  this 
increased  expenditure,  but  would  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lock 
canal  has  cost  more  than  its  advocates 
said  that  a  sea  level  canal  would  cost  and 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  lock  canal,  that  is,  its  cheaper 
construction  and  maintenance,  is  now 
seen  to  be  an  argument  against  it. 

Three  Poets 

The  long  time  need  of  humanity  finds 
its  voice  just  now  everywhere,  and  nota- 
bly among  the  .  poets — most  notably 
among  the  poets  of  the  gentler  sex, 
whose  senses  are  keen,  to  whom  idealism 
is  native,  and  whose  power  of  expres- 
sion is  taking  on  more  than  ever  before 
the  high  forms  of  art.  In  lyric  verse,  in 
drama,  and,  recently,  in  the  epic  of  the 
Miltonian  hight  and  sublimity,  many  wo- 
men have  developed  ability,  but  three  in 
particular  have,  in  late  days,  come  to  the 
fore,  with  imagination  all  compact,  with 
intensity  of  feeling  flashing  out  in  shin- 
ing words.  There  is  no  polish  to  be  ac- 
quired from  art  that  has  not  found  itself 
a  glad  lender  of  charm  to  their  verse. 
They  express  sanely,  in  lines  beautifully 
feminine,  the  aspirations  that  are  dis- 
tinctively woman's  aspirations,  leading 
their  own  sex  in  a  field  where  they  have 
no  successful  competition  from  the  band 
of  master  poets,  and  in  that  wider  field, 
open  to  all  whose  genius  is  so  often  said 
to  be  peculiarly  "virile/-  they  are  by  no 
means  behind  the  present  masters  of  dy- 
namic energy,  of  philosophic  depth  of 
thinking.  They  have  sentiment  without 
sentimentality.  They  have  intensity — 
theirs  since  Sappho  sang  of  the  Greeks ; 
idealization,  the  birthright  of  all  women 
and  of  some  men ;  constructive  imagina- 
tion, the  fortunate  gift  of  all  master 
poets  and  of  some  women ;  restraint,  the 
most  difficult  acquisition  in  the  richly 
dowered  gild  of  song ;  and  they  have  not 
sacrificed  to  any  of  the  heathen  gods. 
They  have  not  marched  in  the  wild  pro- 
cession of  the  maenads.  Yet  a  beautiful 
inarch  of  those  who  carry  torches  in  the 
interest  of  womanhood  they  rightly  lead, 
each  in  her  own  field  of  service. 

Who  better  than  Anna   II.  P> ranch   (in 
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her  "Nimrod")  has  jousted  in  the  front  pathetic  appeal  in  behalf  of  such  as  are 
ranks  of  the  epic  poets?  Her  spear  is  in  bonds  to  labor  and  to  locality  at  the 
tipt  with  a  metal  not  shaped  for  use  in  same  time,  who  are  denied  a  fair  shart' 
Milton's  armory.  Who  better  than  Jo-  in  the  common  inheritance  of  sunlight, 
sephine  Peabody  Marks,  in  her  last  se-  an  appeal  that  escapes  the  taint  of  an  ill— 
ries  of  poems,  'The  Singing  Man,"  has  digested  socialism,  a  rational  protest 
entered  the  field  of  labor  with  a  bugle  against  the  over-enlightened  hog  who  so 
note  as  clean,  clear,  and  sonorous  as  often  in  these  days  usurps  the  privileges 
Lowell's  or  Whittier's,  summoning  the  of  the  trough.  Over  against  this  fine 
sisterhood  of  song  to  the  ripening  har-  plea  one  may  set  "The  Water  of  Dirce," 
vest?  Who,  like  Edith  Matilda  Thomas,  a  subtle  interpretation  of  a  mood  of 
with  finest  touch,  has  past  all  the  women  Epictetus.  #"Is  the  Marcian  Water  worse 
singers  of  today  in  pure  melody  of  verse,  than  that  of  Dirce  ?" — "But  I  was  used 
in  soaring  flight,  where  only  the  sub-  to  the  Water  of  Dirce."  What  argument 
tlest  spirits  can  sustain  themselves?  is  there  against  such  a  refrain?  These 
Her  maturest  work  is  in  the  magazines  three  poets  may  serve  as  typical  of  the, 
of  the  last  three  years,  not  yet  put  into  singers  at  the  front  of  the  bright  band 
book  form.  Of  such  verse,  evidencing  a  of  women  who  make  hopeful  the  some- 
wide  range  of  sympathy  and  power  in  a  what  dark  path  of  the  world's  progress 
field  where  "knowledge  absolute"  is  de-  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  present, 
nied  to  the  philosophers,  and  power  effi- 
cient is  to  be  found  only  among  the  mas-  ,  In  his  remarkable 
ter  poets,  like  Wordsworth  in  "Tintern  resi  a.  s  speech  last  Saturday 
Abbey"  and 'The  Cuckoo,"  Keats  in  "St.  Recommendations      njght    tQ    ^    LotQS 

Agnes's  Eve,"  and  Shelley  in  "The  Sky-  Club,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
lark."  Two  of  Miss  Thomas's  recent  President  Taft  gave  his  support  to  the 
magazine  poems,  "The  Beloved — The  proposition  that  by  an  amendment  to 
Beautiful"  and  "Kasha  and  the  Young  the  Constitution  the  Presidency  be  lim- 
Prince,"  surely  place  her  with  these  ere-  ited  to  one  term  of  six  years,  and  that 
ative  singers  in  illuminative  imagination,  members  of  the  Cabinet  be  allowed  the 
the  subtle  insight  that  reaches  as  near  as  right  of  discussion,  but  not  votes,  in  both 
may  be  the  unattainable.  Of  her  other  Houses  of  Congress.  The  latter  of  these 
verse  we  might  instance  "To  Return,"  a  we  support  heartily.  It  works  admirably 
poem  of  rare  beauty,  which  pushes  the  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  cannot  con- 
sadness  of  our  moan  for  the  dying  thru  trol  Congress,  but  it  would  bring  the  ad- 
all  our  days  up  to  the  point  where  im-  ministrative  and  legislative  powers  into 
mortality  becomes  a  necessary  and  per-  touch  with  each  other  to  the  mutual  ad- 
manent  hope,  the  basis  of  a  faith  which  vantage  of  both.  At  present  if  Congress 
renews  itself  as  often  as  it  is  shattered  needs  to  know  about  business  the  Ad- 
by  the  colder  reason.  "The  Overflow"  ministration  has  in  hand,  say  a  treaty  or 
and  "The  Fools'  Paradise"  again  mark  the  necessity  of  proposed  legislation,  the 
a  high  level,  the  latter  very  tender,  ex-  chairman  of  a  committee  has  a  private 
quisitely  poetical  and  intense  with  feel-  talk  with  the  President,  and  what  the 
ing.  A  plea  it  is  for  a  future  in  some  President  said  is  told  to  his  committee  or 
uninvaded  corner  of  Eternity  for  a  post-  to  his  associates  in  Congress ;  while  un- 
poned  share  in  the  joy  and  gladness  der  the  proposed  rule,  which  requires  no 
here  denied  to  those  imperfect  by  reason  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  re- 
of  congenital  defect,  environment,  neg-  sponsible  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
lect,  or  perhaps  because  of  an  uninvited  istration  in  the  Cabinet  could  address 
incursion  into  the  denser  tangle  of  pas-  either  House  of  Congress,  or  both,  with 
sion.  Few  tenderer  pleas  have  ever  been  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  or  he 
made  in  behalf  of  that  unimproved  talent  could  be  questioned  freely.  The  other 
that  gets  no  happy  investment  in  this  proposition,  of  a  single  six-year  term,  is 
world.  "They  Asked  For  the  People's  of  more  questionable  advantage,  altho  we 
Highway"  is  another  beautiful  expres-  appreciate  President  Taft's  argument 
sion  of  sympathy  with  the  unrest  of  the  that  it  will  give  the  President  time  to 
lower  strata  of  toilers — beautiful  for  its  work  out  his  policy,  and  will  save  him 
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the  burden  and  confusion  of  trying  to  get 
re-elected.  But  it  will  not  prevent  his 
being  equally  interested  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor who  will  please  him.  In  his  fine 
speech  Mr.  Taft  tells  us  that  his  greatest 
regret  is  that  he  could  not  persuade  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  arbitration  treaties 
with  France  and  Great  Britain ;  but  that 
will  come  yet,  and  must  come.  We  are 
very  glad  he  tells  us  that  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  of  arbitration  over  the  Pan- 
ama tolls  the  Senate  ought  to  give  its 
consent.  That  President  Taft,  while  dis- 
appointed, yet  will  leave  office  with  good 
will  to  the  coming  administration,  ap- 
pears in  the  toast  with  which  he  ended 
his  address : 

"Health  and  success  to  the  able,  distin- 
guished and  patriotic  gentleman  who  is  to  be 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States." 

So  say  we  all  of  us ;  and  health  and 
honor  to  the  able,  distinguished  and  pa- 
triotic gentleman  who  will  on  the  4th  of 
March  next  retire  to  private  life. 

White  Voters  in       In    our    issue    of.  No" 
South  Carolina        vember   7   we  said   of 
Southern       legislation 
intended  to  shut  out  negro  votes: 

'They  have  made  no  secret  of  it  that  these 
laws  were  designed  to  exclude  colored  people, 
and  they  did  not  care  if  they  shut  out  also  a 
million  of  poor  whites.  They  have  succeeded, 
as  the  returns  show." 

Our  much  respected  contemporary,  the 
Columbia,  S.  C,  State,  admits  the  pur- 
pose of  these  laws,  but  denies  that  one 
white  man  is  shut  out  from  the  ballot : 

"All  the  various  suffrage  restrictions,  em- 
ployed at  various  times  and  places  in  the 
Sputhern  States,  to  prevent  undue  influence 
in  the  elections  falling  to  the  negroes,  have 
been  framed  with  special  care  to  bar  the  least 
possible  number  of  white  men;  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  probably  no  Southern 
State  in  which  any  white  man  of  voting  age, 
not  a  lunatic  or  a  felon,  cannot  obtain  a  reg- 
istration certificate." 

This  may  be  true,  if  there  are  registrars 
who  will  register  white  men  who  cannot 
read,  or  have  not  paid  their  poll-tax,  or 
fail  of  other  conditions  provided  for  the 
very  purpose  of  shutting  out  voters ;  that 
is,  if  the  registrars  are  perjurers.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  extensive  opposi- 
tion to  these  laws  in  Georgia  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  shut  out  such 
multitudes  of  white  men.  And  they  have 
done  it  in  actual  fact,  as  we  showed, 
bouth   Carolina  has  a  white  population 


double  that  of  Montana,  but  its  total 
vote  was  less  than  that  of  Montana.-  The 
operation  of  the  suffrage  laws  has  prac- 
tically excluded  some  70,000  white  voters 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  polls. 

Very   few  physicians   are 
I  he  burgical      c0mpetent    t0    perform    a    , 

Congress  serious  surgical  operation. 
The  main  duty  of  the  family  physician 
is  to  attend  to  diseases,  not  to  cases  that 
require  the  knife.  Yet  the  number  of 
skilful  surgeons  is  so  large  that  2600  at- 
tended the  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons 
of  North  America  in  this  city  last  week. 
The  chief  direct  advantage  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  opportunity  given  to  see  in 
the  great  hospitals  of  this  city  hundreds 
of  operations  by  surgeons  of  the  highest 
repute,  who  have  themselves  developed 
new  ways  of  operation.  The  inspiration 
of  such  a  meeting  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Apart  from  this,  a  definite  fur- 
ther advantage  appears  in  the  movement 
inaugurated  to  separate  more  definitely 
the  office  of  a  surgeon  from  that  of  the 
physician.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
special  college,  or  colleges,  of  surgery, 
with  its  post-graduate  degree,  to  be 
added  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
much  as  in  England  there  is  the  degree 
of  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  There  has  been  in  the 
last  ten  years  a  great  advance  in  medical 
education,  in  the  standardization  of  medi- 
cal colleges,  and  the  proposed  college 
of  surgery  will  be  a  further  gain.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  surgeons  the  Nobel 
prize  was  presented  to  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical 
Research,  by  the  French  Ambassador  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary discoveries  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  vitality  in  organs  removed  from 
the  body  and  their  transplantation. 

Dr.  Inge,  Dean  of 
Mysticism  in  Religion     St.       Paul's,       has 

lately  been  calling 
attention  to  the  value  of  mysticism  in  re- 
ligion, defending  its  reality  and  impor- 
tance. Professor  James,  in  this  country, 
has  been  the  chief  late  investigator  in 
this  field,  gathering  the  experiences  of 
religious  feeling.  Religion  may  rest  on 
two  sources,  one  the  rational  faculty, 
which  finds  reason  to  believe  in  God  and 
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acts  intelligently  accordingly,  whether  in 
worship  or  service;  and  the  other  an  in- 
ternal experience  which  to  one  who  has 
it  brings  evidence  of  God  and  spiritual 
verities  and  asks  nothing  better,  for  noth- 
ing better  can  there  be.  The  danger  is, 
that  those  who  believe  they  have  this 
mystical  experience  may  be  deceived  by 
their  own  imaginations ;  but  those  who 
do  not  have  these  experiences  should  not 
be  hasty  to  deny  the  validity  in  others  of 
power  of  which  they  are  incapable.  Few 
of  us  are  mystics.  We  should  never  re- 
quire mystical  experiences  of  others.  If 
some  people  have  the  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  prayer,  and  floods 
of  joy  and  light  come  over  them,  it  is 
their  privilege,  and  those  who  do  not 
have  them  can  be  just  as  religious  un- 
der mere  rational  control.  Feelings  may 
be  and  are  concomitants  of  religion,  but 
religion  rests  in  the  will  to  serve  God 
and  man  and  to  do  right.  It  may  be 
passionate  and  it  may  be  phlegmatic,  but 
it  must  be  purposeful  and  controlling. 
The  mystical  power  may  be  good  for 
those  who  have  it,  but  those  who  do  not 
have  it  are  just  as  well  off. 

The  seriousness  of   what 
Depopulation     is    called    in    France    the 

problem  of  depopulation, 
and  which  we  call  race  suicide,  appears 
in  the  appointment  of  a  large  and  nota- 
ble French  commission  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  it,  with  a  view  to  legislation. 
It  is  composed  of  leading  members  of 
the  Government,  Senators,  Deputies  and 
Mayors  of  the  principal  cities  of  France. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  partial 
and  fragmentary  treatment  of  the  sub 
ject,  but  the  evil  has  now  become  so 
serious  that  it  requires  a  more  complete 
study.  The  commission  will  be  divided 
into  five  sub-commissions.  One  of  these 
will  take  in  hand  the  simplification  of  the 
laws  of  marriage,  the  repression  of 
infanticide,  the  propagation  of  neo-Mal- 
thusianism,  and  naturalization  of  immi- 
grants. Another  will  consider  the  mili- 
tary side  of  the  evil,  its  effect  on  recruit- 
ing the  army,  and  in  what  way  to  main- 
tain its  strength.  A  third  will  investigate 
the  social  causes  of  depopulation,  partic- 
ularly infant  mortality,  the  care  of  wo- 
men before  and  after  childbirth,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  children,  and  par- 
ticularly how  "to  combat  alcoholism  and 


one  of  its  sad  effects,  tuberculosis,"  to 
organize  insurance,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  places  of  residence  and  hy- 
giene generally.  A  fourth  sub-commis- 
sion will  consider  what  measures  are 
needed  on  the  financial  side,  to  aid  fami- 
lies having  children,  and  to  encourage 
childbirth,  whether  by  tax  relief  or  ^  by- 
direct  aid  in  case  of  numerous  families. 
The  fifth  sub-commission  will  take  the 
investigations  of  the  four  others  and  co- 
ordinate them,  and  suggest  the  legis- 
lative action  that  will  be  needed  to  in- 
crease the  population  and  to  raise  re- 
cruits for  the  defense  of  the  country  in 
case  of  war.  In  France  the  births  do 
not  keep  pace  with  the  deaths,  and  that 
is  a  very  serious  matter  in  a  country 
which,  unlike  ours,  is  in  constant  dread 
of  war  and  which  saw  its  capital  occu- 
pied by  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of 
middle-aged  men.  The  United  States  is 
suffering  from  the  same  evil,  which  fol- 
lows the  discouragement  of  early  mar- 
riage and  the  love  of  social  ease. 

"The  Unspeakable       We  dislike  much  to 

Turk"  near     any     race     °f 

men  condemned  and 
abused  in  the  general  mass,  instead  of 
as  individuals.  Such  an  expression  as 
"the  unspeakable  Turk"  is  indiscriminat- 
ing  and  unjust.  Some  Turks  have  done 
unspeakable  things,  but  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Turks  is  not  at  all  inhuman. 
Those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
them  find  many  of  them  likable  and  hon- 
est, and  some  of  them  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly,  such  as  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  race.  Under  excitement  the  igno- 
rant Turkish  populace  will  do  unspeakr 
able  things,  but  so  will  such  classes 
among  our  own  people,  as  we  confess 
with  shame.  The  main  complaint  to  be 
made  against  them  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  efficiency,  whose 
loss  brings  dishonesty  and  governmental 
chaos  in  its  train.  They  are  shockingly 
bad  rulers,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
Bulgarians  and  Servians  and  Montene- 
grins and  Greeks  have  combined  to  drive 
them  out  of  Europe.  They  have  got  to 
go  —  bag  and  baggage,  as  William  E. 
Gladstone  declared  September  9,  1876 — 
36  years  ago: 

"An  old  servant  of  the  Crown  and  State,  I 
entreat  my  countrymen,  upon  whom  far  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  people  in  Europe  it  de- 
pends, to  require  and  to  insist  that  our  Gov- 
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ernment  which  has  been  working  in  one  di- 
rection shall  work  in  the  other,  and  shall 
apply  all  its  vigor  to  concur  with  the  other 
States  of  Europe  in  oBtaining  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in 
Bulgaria.  Let  the  Turks  now  carry  away 
their  abuses  in  the  only  possible  manner, 
namely,  by  carrying  off  themselves.  Their  Zap- 
tiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and 
their  Yuzbashis,  their  Kaimakams  and  their 
Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I 
hope,  clear  out  from  the  province  they  have 
desolated  and  profaned." 

That  much  was  accomplished,  the  deliv- 
erance of  Bulgaria,  or,  rather,  of  a 
portion  of  the  larger  Bulgaria.  Now 
the  Turk  must  go,  bag  and  baggage, 
out  of  all  European  Turkey,  except  pos- 
sibly the  city  of  Constantinople ;  and  if 
he  stays  there  it  will  be  under  surveil- 
lance and  control.  Then  Macedonia  will 
spring  up  into  peaceful  prosperity  like 
grass  in  April,  as  Bulgaria  has  developed 
since  1876.  But  alas  for  poor  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia  unless  a  regen- 
erated Turkey  learns  how  to  rule  with 
intelligent  honesty  and  equal  justice  to 
all  its  people. 

It  is  well  to  keep  it  in  mind  that  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  will  meet  in  Chicago, 
December  4  to  9.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Christian  unity  it  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant meeting  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try, always  excepting  the  meeting  at 
which  this  federation  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  was  concerted.  Of  fhe 
Protestant  Churches  only  a  very  few. 
such  as  the  Southern  Baptists  and  the 
Episcopalians,  have  not  accepted  it,  and 
remain  in  what  might  be  called  a 
schismatic  position;  but  one  of  these  is 
ashamed  of  it  and  is  trying  to  save  its 
face  by  studying  the  question  of  a  world- 
wide federation  which  it  will  take  years 
to  reach.  The  meeting  in  Chicago  will 
devote  special  attention  to  those  socio- 
logical subjects  in  which  we  are  all  so 
much  interested  now. 

Wastefulness  and  self-indulgence  do 
not  befit  those  who  are,  complaining  of 
the  rise  in  prices  of  meat  and  eggs.  And 
yet  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue reports  that  there  were  sold  in  the 
three  months,  from  July  1  to  October  I, 
in  this  country,  more  than  3,800,000,000 
cigarets,  or  one  billion  more  than  in 
those  months  of  the  preceding  year,    At 


a  cent  apiece,  and  they  average  as  much 
as  that,  the  country  is  impoverished  by 
$38,000,000  every  three  months,  besides 
the  physical  deterioration  of  the  smok- 
ers. But  who  cares  for  economy?  Is 
the  talk  of  high  prices  serious?  And 
how  about  the  nearly  two  billion  cigars 
sold  in  the  same  months,  again  a  new 
record,  and  the  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  whisky? 

In  his  delightful  essay  on  "What  Eng- 
lish Poetry  May  Still  Learn  from  Greek," 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Professor  Gil- 
bert Murray  writes :  "A  poet  should  al- 
ways remember  that  poetry  excels  prose 
threefold  and  fourfold  in  sheer  boring 
power."  This  is  said  in  praising  the 
Aristotlean  precept  that  a  poem  or  trage- 
dy should  be  evauvonrM  or  capable  of  be- 
ing seen  as  a  whole,  and  is  good  sense ; 
but  it  reminds  us  for  all  that  of  a  para- 
graph in  Bacon's  ''Apothegms" :  "Mr. 
Savile  was  asked  by  my  lord  of  Essex 
his  opinion  concerning  poetry ;  who  an- 
swered my  lord:  'He  thought  them  the 
best  writers,  next  to  those  that  write 
prose.'  "  We  doubt  not  that  there  are 
more  Saviles  than  Bacons  today — as 
there  ever  have  been. 

Last  year  there  came  to  this  country 
1,114,989  immigrants,  and  they  each 
added  wealth  to  the  country.  Under  the 
old  condition  of  slavery  the  infants  of 
them  were  worth  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  the  adults  from  a  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  dollars.  At  the 
average  of  a  thousand  dollars  they  were 
worth  to  us,  as  human  laborers,  $1,114- 
080.000,  something  worth  considering. 
Besides  their  own  intrinsic  value  they 
brought  in  $46,712,697  in  cash.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  would  shut  out  the 
immigrants. 

Two  more  New  York  Episcopal  cler- 
gymen have  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 
It  is  very  natural  :  we  do  not  wonder. 
They  have  followed  a  long  line  of  their 
brethren.  Tf  they  had  learned  to  believe 
in  the  importance  of  ritual  and  the  mys 
tical  virtue  <>f  the  sacraments,  the 
transfer  of  spiritual  power,  by  unbroken 
tacttial  succession,  and  the  binding  value 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  ought  to 
leave  any  Protestant  body  for  the  un- 
questioning Church  of  Rome. 


New  England  Railroads 

A  sudden  suspension  of  work  on  the 
Grand  Trunk's  new  railroad  line  between 
Palmer,  Mass.,  and  Providence  has 
caused  disappointment  and  protest  in 
many  parts  of  New  England,  notably  in 
Providence  and  Boston.  The  Grand 
Trunk  has  procured  charters  not  only  for 
this  road,  but  also  for  a  road  from  Wind- 
sor, Yt.,  to  Boston,  and  for  lines  to  that 
city  and  Worcester  from  points  on  the 
road  to  Providence.  All  this  involved  for- 
midable competition  with  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  monopoly  of  the  New  York 
and  New  .Haven  company,  and  this  com- 
pany was  planning,  it  is  said,  retaliatory 
parallels  of  parts  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
system.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
roads  to  Boston  will  not  be  built.  The 
reason  given  at  first  for  the  suspension 
of  work — an  unsettled  money  market — 
appears  to  have  been  used  to  mislead  the 
public.  It  is  now  admitted  that  there 
have  been  negotiations  with  the  New 
Haven  company,  and  the  prevailing  ex- 
pectation is  that  a  trackage  and  traffic 
agreement  will  soon  be  announced. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  public,  and 
those  who  represent  it  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Tsland,  have  not  been  treated  wisely  or 
fairly  by  the  railroad  companies  in  this 
matter.  The  economic  waste  involved  in 
costly  railway  parallels  and  sharp,  even 
destructive,  competition,  should  be  avoid- 
ed, but  monopolies  must  submit  to  regu- 
lation in  the  public  interest,  must  keep 
their  promises,  exprest  or  implied,  and 
must  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple if  they  desire  to  escape  punishment. 
It  is  possible  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  by  such  an  agreement  as  is  said 
to  have  been  reached,  but  the  companies 
should  have  sought  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con- 
cealment or  deceit  or  an  arrogant  dis- 
regard of  the  people.  They  control  Leg- 
islatures,  and   in   these   days   are  in  no 


mood  to  overlook  discourtesy  or,  it  may 
be,  something  worse. 

The  sharp  disappointment  of  business 
interests  in  Boston,  Providence  and  some 
other  cities  indicates  that  there  was  a 
great  desire  for  competition.  Was  this 
desire  due  to  a  belief  that  the  existing 
monopoly  was  unjust  in  its  charges,  un- 
satisfactory in  its  service  and  arrogant 
in  its  dealings  with  shippers?  There 
are  men  who  say  it  was.  Those  who  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  such  a  transportation 
company  should  be  both  just  and  con- 
ciliatory. In  this  way  they  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  their  shareholders. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  in 
October  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
October,  and  were  the  largest  for  any 
month  in  the  history  of  our  foreign 
trade,  December,   1910,  excepted. 

During  the  four  years  ending  with 
June  last,  the  banking  resources  of  the 
country  increased  from  $19,583,000,000 
to  $24,986,000,000.  The  increase  of  in- 
dividual deposits  was  $4,239,000,000. 

On  October  1  there  were  registered  in 
the  United  States  990,738  automobiles, 
35,978  of  which  were  trucks.  The  value 
of  these  automobiles  is  estimated  to  be 
$t,  188,885, 600,  and  the  registration  fees 
amounted  to  $5,229,459. 

In  the  first  completed  dividend  year 
since  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  ordered,  the  company  and 
its  subsidiaries  have  paid  about  52  per 
cent,  in  dividends,  against  a  high  record 
of  48  per  cent,  in  the  past. 

Reports  from  Pittsburgh  say  that  rail 
orders  for  140,000  tons  were  placed  last 
week ;  that  orders  for  as  many  tons  more 
will  probably  be  given  this  week,  and 
that  railway  companies'  orders  for  mate- 
rial and  supplies  of  various  kinds  to  be 
delivered  in  the  first  half  of  next  year 
call  for  at  least  $300,000,000  worth  of 
finished  steel. 
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A  court  decision  con- 
National  Politics    cerning    the    votes    cast 

in  thirty  precincts  of 
Los  Angeles'  probably  gives  the  State  of 
California  to  Wilson  by  about  150,  but 
the  Roosevelt  party's  demand  for  a  re- 
count in  several  counties  leaves  the  final 

result  in   doubt. At   the   end   of   last 

week,  the  official  count  in  Michigan,  with 
three  precincts  not  yet  included,  showed 
that  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  had 
been  lost  by  447  votes. — — In  New  Or- 
leans, a  grand  jury  has  indicted  Arthur 
H.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner, 
and  nineteen  other  men  for  fake  and 
fraudulent  certification  of  the-  vote. 
There  is  much  evidence  of    a    miscount. 

In  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  grand  jury 

is  inquiring  concerning  charges  that  the 
result  was  affected  by  wholesale  bribery 

of  voters. The  Roosevelt  Progressive 

party  will  open  permanent  headquarters 
at  Washington  on  January  1.  At  a  con- 
ference of  the  New  York  leaders  of  the 
party,  last  week,  Mr.  Roosevelt  earnestly 
advised  against  any  fusion  or  coalition 
with  voters  or  representatives  of  other 
parties,  in  legislatures  or  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  the  party  should  stand  by 
themselves,  he  said.  A  resolution  was 
past,  providing  that  there  should  be 
no  union  or  coalition  or  co-operation  by 
the  State  party  or  any  local  organizstion 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the 
State  committee.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy 
is  opposed  by  many,  and  notably  by 
Comptroller  Prendergast,  who  says  it  is 
suicidal.  He  and  others  agreeing  with 
him  desire  to  enter  into  a  coalition  or 
fusion  against  Tammany  in   New  York 

City. The    committee    of    physicians 

appointed  to  examine  John  Schrank,  who 
shot  Mr.  Roosevelt,  reported  that  he  was 
insane.  Therefore  he  was  sent  to  an 
asylum.       He  sharply  resented   the  de- 


cision. To  the  committee. he  made  a 
long  address,  part  of  which  was  as  fel- 
lows : 

"The  shot  at  Milwaukee,  which  created  an 
echo  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  not  a  shot 
tired  at  the  citizen  Roosevelt,  not  a  shot  at  an 
ex-President,  not  a  shot  at  the  candidate  of  a 
so-called  Progressive  party,  not  a  shot  to  in- 
fluence the  pending  election,  not  a  shot  to  gain 
for  me  notoriety.  No ;  it  was  simply  to  once 
and  forever  establish  the  fact  that  any  man 
who  hereafter  aspires  to  a  third  Presidential 
term  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  If  I 
cannot  defend  tradition,  if  I  cannot  defend 
the  country  in  case  of  war,  you  may  as  well 
send  every  patriot  to  prison.  If  I  knew  that 
my  death  would  have  made  the  third  term  tra- 
dition more  sacred,  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  die 
for  my  country.  Prison  for.  me  is  like  going 
to  war." 

The  first  legislative 
Washington  Notes       business    before    the 

Senate  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  session  will  be  the 
Cummins  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  submission  to  the  States  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  making  the  Presi- 
dential term  six  years,  with  no  re-elec- 
tion.     It  has  been  reported  favorably  in 

the  Senate  and  the  House. There  are 

signs  of  some  disagreement  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  concerning  tariff  legislation 
at  the  special  session.  Speaker  Clark- 
would  have  the  entire  tariff  revised,  with 
a  separate  bill  for  each  schedule.  Sen- 
ator O'Gorman  says  the  session's  work- 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  tariff.  He 
thinks  the  currency  question  will  be  taken 
up.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Gore,  the 
blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  will  be 
the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate.  1  [e 
was  recently  entertained  at  luncheon  in 
New  York  by  prominent  bankers,  with 
whom  he  discussed  the  currency  question. 
There  is  some  talk  of  repealing  the  cor- 
poration tax  law  and  enacting  a  law  for 
an  income  tax,  as  it  is  expected  that  the 
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approval  of  the  two  additional  States 
required  for  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment will  be  given  before  April  next. 
The  Pujo  Money  Trust  Committee  will 
resume  its  hearings  on  December  9. 
Leading  financiers  will  be  asked  to  tes- 
tify. E.  H.  Farrar,  of  New  Orleans,  as- 
sociated with  Samuel  Untermyer  as 
counsel  for  the  committee,  has  resigned, 
"owing  to  complications  and  exigencies 
which  have  arisen"  in  his  "professional 
affairs."  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he 
asserts  that  a  financial  ring  in  New  York 
"created"  the  panic  of  1907.  The  com- 
mittee  is   not   entirely   harmonious. 

Secretary  MacVeagh  asked  for  the  resig- 
nation of  G.  C.  Bantz,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, because  the  latter  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  policy.  Mr.  Bantz  had 
been  in  the  Treasury  Department  forty 
years.  The  resignation  of  Treasurer 
McClung  has  been  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Carmi  A.  Thompson  in  his 
.place. Theodore  Marburg,  a  promi- 
nent resident  of  Baltimore,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Belgium.  Mr.  Mar- 
burg, president  of  the  Maryland  Peace 
Society,  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Peace  Con- 
gress in  191 1,  is  a  trustee  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  is  widely  known  as  an 
advocate  of  international  peace,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books  on  political 
and  international  questions. An  at- 
tack upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  new 
press  law  was  begun,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  last  week,  by  counsel  for  the  New 

York    Journal     of     Commerce. The 

Post  Office  Department  shows  that  if  the 
mail  matter  franked  last  year  for  the  de- 
partments and  members  of  Congress  had 
been  carried  at  the  usual  rates  the  receipts 
from  this  source  would  have  been  nearly 
$20,000,000,  and  $3,200,000  of  this 
would  have  been  paid  for  political  docu- 
ments. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the 
Trust  Cases  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  in  Maryland  against  what  is 
called  the  Bathtub  Trust.  There  are 
fifty  defendants,  and  sixteen  of  them  are 
corporations.  They  were  held  together 
in  a  combination  by  means  of  license 
agreements  based  upon  a  patented  article 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  en- 


ameled iron  ware.  This  patent  was  used 
to  exact  from  manufacturers  contracts  in 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  buy 
from  no  one  outside  of  the  combination 
and  to  observe  a  fixed  schedule  of  prices. 
The  decision  is  regarded  as  one  of  much 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  use  of 
patents  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the 
goods  produced  by  the  use  of  patented 
•devices.  Criminal  suits  against  several 
of  the  defendants  will  now  be  taken  up 
for  a  retrial.     At  the  first  trial  of  these 

there  was  a  jury  disagreement. The 

trial  of  the  Government's  suit  against  the 
National    Cash    Register    Company    was 

begun  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  19th, In 

the  suit  against  steamship  companies  en- 
gaged in  trade  between  our  Atlantic 
ports  and  the  Far  East,  ten  of  the  com- 
panies filed  their  answers  last  week. 

Members  of  the  Railroad  Commissions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were 
told,  on  the  19th,  by  Mr.  Wickersham, 
that  the  Government  would  proceed 
against  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  New 
Haven  railroad  companies,  under  the 
Sherman  act,  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
work  on  the  Grand  Trunk's  projected 
new  roads  in  New  England,  due,  it  was 
said,  to  a  traffic  agreement.  Officers  and 
directors  (J.  Pierpont  Morgan  included) 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
grand  jury  in  New  York.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  these  proceedings  were  sus- 
pended by  Mr.  Wickersham,  in  order,  he 
said,  that  a  search  for  the  facts  might  be 
made  in  the  New  Haven  Company's 
books,  which  had  been  opened  to  him.  It 
is  understood  that  he  sought  to  avoid 
granting  immunity  by  taking  the  testi- 
mony of  the  officers.  It  is  said  that  a 
traffic  agreement  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  submitted  by  the  New 
Haven  Company  to  the  Grand  Trunk, 
but  has  not  yet  been  accepted. 

Railroad  Engineers'      The   board   ?f   arbi- 
Wages  trators  appointed  to 

settle  the  wage  con- 
troversy which  arose  in  January  last  be- 
tween 30,000  locomotive  engineers  and 
fifty-two  railroad  companies  whose  lines 
are  in  the  Eastern  States,  has  published 
a  report,  granting  a  part  of  the  increase 
demanded  and  recommending  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  a  settlement  of  such 
disputes  bv  means    of    Federal  or  State 
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wage  commissions  having  powers  like 
those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. This  is  virtually  a  recommen- 
dation for  compulsory  arbitration.  Pres- 
ident Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  was  at  first  chosen  as  arbitrator  for 
the  companies  and  P.  H.  Morrissey  as 
arbitrator  for  the  engineers.  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  then  appointed  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Charles  R 
Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin;  Albert  Shaw, 
of  New  York;  Frederick  N.  Judson,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  of  New 
York.  These  five  sign  the  report  uncon- 
ditionally, Mr.  Willard  assents,  and  Mr. 
Morrissey  files  a  minority  report  of  dis- 
sent, holding  that  the  proposed  arbitra- 
tion by  means  of  Federal  or  State  com- 
missions is  "wholly  impracticable."  The 
decision  dates  back  to  May  i,  and  is 
binding  for  only  one  year.  It  may  then 
be  terminated  on  one  month's  notice. 
Mr.  Morrissey  says  the  settlement  can 
only  be  temporary.  The  engineers'  orig- 
inal demands,  if  granted,  would  have  in- 
creased wage  payments  by  a  little  more 
than  $7,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
increases  granted  will  amount  to  about 
$5,000,000.  The  addition  for  the  large 
companies  is  slight.  For  example,  on 
the  New  Haven  Company's  lines  it  is 
about  2  per  cent.  But  on  the  small  roads, 
where  wages  are  now  lower,  the  percent- 
age of  increase  is  large.  The  arbitrators 
recommend  that  settlement  be  made  by 
means  of  commissions  because,  they  say, 
the  interests  of  the  public,  when  menaced 
by  a  great  railroad  strike,  with  all  the 
hardships  and  suffering  involved,  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

Dispatches  from 
Cuba  and  Other  Islands   Havana     say 

there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  all  parts  of  the  island 
to  accept  the  result  of  the  recent  election 
as  an  honest  expression  of  the  majority's 
will.  President  Gomez  is  not  seeking  to 
embarrass  his  successor,  but  has  shown 
a  desire  to  aid  him.  General  Menocal, 
when  he  takes  office,  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four  Sen- 
ators and  of  a  good  working  majority  in 
the  House.      He  will  have  the  counsel  of 

Cuba's    most    distinguished    men. A 

newspaper  in    Havana,  La  Opinion,  re- 


garded as  the  organ  of  Vice-President 
Zayas,  the  defeated  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  says  that  General  Monteagu- 
do,  commander  of  the  army,  had  planned 
to  assassinate  Dr.  Zayas  on  election 
night,  if  the  returns  had  shown  his  elec- 
tion. Three  sharpshooters,  it  is  assert- 
ed, were  to  do  the  work. The  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Cuba,  a  company 
which  was  incorporated  in  Delaware  last 
week,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  will 
build  250  miles  of  road  in  the  provinces 
of  Camaguey  and  Santa  Clara.  The  com- 
pany's president  is  Roland  R.  Conklin,  a 

New    York    banker. A  .  very    severe 

hurricane,  beginning  on  the  15th  and 
continuing  for  five  days,  caused  much 
loss  in  western  Jamaica.  About  100  per- 
sons were  killed.  A  great  tidal  wave 
ruined  the  towns  of  Lucea  and  Savanna 
la  Mar.  A  coasting  vessel  was  carried 
by  the  wave  half  a  mile  inland.  At  Mon- 
tego  Bay,  forty-two  were  killed.  Wharves 
were  destroyed  and  banana  and  sugar 
plantations  greatly  injured.     The  loss  is 

about  $1,500,000. In  Santo  Domingo 

there  is  to  be  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress, beginning  on  the  26th.  President 
Victoria  will  resign  and  his  successor 
will  be  elected.  The  rebels  have  recently 
been  gaining,  but  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties has  been  ordered. There  has  been 

published  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  sent  by  Speaker  Clark  to  a  gentle- 
man in  California: 

"I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  Philippines 
should  be  given  their  independence,  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  and  such  other  Pow- 
ers as  are  willing  to  join  us.  If  no  other 
Powers  are  willing  to  join  us,  I  think  our 
guarantee  would  be  sufficient ;  but  I  am  for 
freeing  them,  regardless  of  what  the  other 
Powers  do." 

He  adds  a  prediction  that  the  Philippine 
independence  bill  will  be  passed  in  the 

House     this     coming    winter. There 

were  eight  fatal  cases  of  plague  at  Iloilo 
in  September,  and  one  at  Manila. 

It  is  expected  that 
The  Panama  Canal      at    some    time    next 

summer  or  fall  a 
vessel  will  pass  thru  the  Panama  Canal. 
carrying  Colonel  Goethals  and  his  staff 
of  engineers.  He  says  in  his  annual  re- 
port that  the  canal  will  be  practically 
completed  on  July  1,  191 3.  To  supply 
power   for  opening  the   lock  gates   and 
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valves  and  for  moving  the  locomotives 
which  will  draw  ships  thru  the  locks,  a 
great  hydro-electric  plant  is  being  erect- 
ed adjacent  to  the  spillway  of  the  Gatun 
dam.  This  plant  will  give  light  to  7,000 
lamps  at  the  locks.  Appropriations  thus 
far  made,  those  for  fortifications  exclud- 
ed, amount  to  $322,541,468.— — Large 
deposits  of  petroleum  have  been  discov- 
ered. 178  miles  from  Panama  City.  In 
quality  the  oil  is  much  superior  to  that 
of    California.      Three    companies    are 

negotiating    for    concessions. In    an 

address  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the 
2 1st,  Senator  Elihu  Root  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  treaties  relating  to  Pana- 
ma and  spoke  of  the  recent  legislation 
exempting  our  coastwise  shipping  from 
the  canal  tolls.  "We  have  now  approach- 
ing," said  he,  "a  question  which  will  test 
the  willingness  of  the  American  people 
to  be  true  to  the  ideals  of  self-govern- 
ment." It  had  been  specified  in  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  that  the  ships 
of  all  nations  were  to  have  the  same 
treatment.     He  continued : 

"Our  Congress  past  a  law  which  gives 
free  transit  to  American  ships  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade  while  passing  between  our 
Atlantic  coast  and  our  Pacific  coast,  while 
tolls  are  to  be  imposed  upon  British  ships 
passing  between  British  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
and  British  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and  upon  all 
other  foreign  ships.  Now,  Great  Britain 
claims  that  this  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
which  we  made  with  her  .and  in  accordance 
with  which  by  express  provisions  contained  in 
our  grant  from  Panama  we  were  to  build  and 
open  the  canal.  Congress  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  construction  of  tne  treaty,  and  it 
has  past  this  law  which  Great  Britain  says 
violates  it,  and  the  question  is  now  to  come, 
What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  We  have  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  under  which  we  have 
agreed  that  all  questions  arising  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties  shall  be.  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  it  seems  hardly  conceivable, 
yet  there  are  men  who  say  that  we  will  never 
arbitrate  the  question  of  the  construction  of 
that  treaty,  and  I  say  to  you  that  if  we  refuse 
to  'arbitrate  it  we  will  be  in  the  position  of 
the  merchant  who  is  known  to  all  the  world 
to  be  false  to  his  promises.  (Applause  and 
cheers.) 

"With  our  nearly  four  thousand  millions  of 
foreign  trade  we  will  stand  in  the  world  of 
commerce  as  a  merchant  false  to  his  word. 
Among  all  the  people  on  this  earth  who  hope 
for  better  days  of  righteousness  and  peace  in 
the  future  we  will  stand  in  the  light  of  our 
multitude  of  declarations  for  arbitration  and 
peace  discredited,  dishonored  hypocrites,  with 
the  fair  name  of  America  blackened,  with  the 


self-respect  of  Americans  gone;  with  the  in- 
fluence of  America  for  advance  along  the  path- 
way of  progress  and  civilization  annulled,  dis- 
honored and  disgraced.  That  question  stands 
among  us  and  no  true  American  can  fail  to  use 
his  voice  and  his  influence  upon  that  question 
for  his  country's  honor."   (Applause.) 

Central  and       The    Supreme    Court    of 

South  America     tlie  Canal    Zone    has  re~ 
fused  to  order  the  release 

of  General  Mena,  of  Nicaragua,  and  his 
son.  It  says  they  are  held  by  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  acting  within  his  constitutional  author- 
ity. General  Mena  is  in  the  Ancon  Hos- 
pital. He  and  his  son  will  be  under  guard 
until  normal  conditions  in  Nicaragua  are 
restored.  There  are  now  only  400  Amer- 
ican    marines     in     Nicaragua. Costa 

Rica's  Government,  desiring  to  improve, 
the  republic's  educational  system,  has 
sent  to  this  country  Senor  Brenes-Mosen, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  will  examine  our  schools,  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  universities. Vice- 
President  Johnson,  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  returned  to  New  York 
last  week  from  Chili,  where  the  company 
obtained  an  order  for  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  heavy  ordnance,  includ- 
ing fourteen  guns,  for  coast  defense, 
which  will  throw  projectiles  nine  miles. 
These  will  be  the  most  formidable  coast 
defense  guns  in  South  America. — - — Next 
year  the  sixth  Pan-American  conference 
will  be  held  in  Lima,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fifth  Latin-American  Medical 
Congress.  Peru's  Government  is  now  or- 
ganizing an  International  Exposition  of 
Hygiene,  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  Congress,  and  by  invitations 
widely  circulated  is  asking  for  exhibits 
and  drawings  relating  to  water  supplies, 
the  treatment  of  sewage,  the  disposal  of 
refuse,  sanitary  dwellings,  etc. 

Madero  decided,  last  week,  to 
Mexico      bring   3,000   soldiers    from   the 

north  to  the  states  of  Puebla, 
Mexico,  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca,  in  which 
the  rebels  were  showing  much  strength. 
Several  small  towns  in  Oaxaca  were  de- 
stroyed by  Federal  artillery,  in  order 
that  the  rebels  there  might  be  imprest  by 
the  Government's  power.  Two  of  these 
towns  were  Ixtepegi  and  Zia.  They  were 
strongholds  of  the  rebellious  Serrano  In- 
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dians.    There  was  still  need  of  troops  in 
the  north,   for,   on  the   18th,  the  rebels 
there  captured  the  customs  entry  port  of 
Palomas,  near   Columbus,   N.   M.,  over- 
coming a  garrison  of  too  men,  several  of 
whom   fled  across  the  boundary.     They 
also  took  possession  of  the  Cedros  ranch 
of  2,000,000  acres,  owned  by  the  Interna- 
tional   Rubber    Company,    in    Zacatecas. 
Two  bands  of  rebels  in  Chihuahua  were 
attacked  and  beaten.    The  death  of  Gen- 
eral Rojas  was  reported.     He  had  looted 
many  ranches  and  destroyed  many  rail- 
road   bridges.      In    Guanajuato,    rebels 
wrecked  and  attacked    a    railway  train. 
It  was   defended    by    twenty-four  rural 
guards  who  were  in  the  cars.    The  rebels 
were  driven  away.    Four  guards  and  two 
passengers  were  killed.      In   Chihuahua 
the   rebels   held    William    M.    Fink,    the 
American  manager  of  a  mining  company, 
for  a  ransom  of  $5,000.     Madero,  at  a 
banquet,  denounced  the  press,  savins:  that 
it  was  largely  responsible  for  the  ills  of 
Mexico,  that  it'  caused  disrespect  for  au- 
thority and  encouraged  the  foes  of  the 
Government.    New  laws  for  the  restraint 
of  the  press,  he  said,  were  needed.     An 
earthquake,   on   the    18th,    caused    much 
loss  of  life.      At  Acambay,  in  the  state 
of  Mexico,  more  than   100  were  killed. 
Many  of  these  were  women,  who  were 
attending  mass  in  a  church  whose  walls 
fell    on    them.      The    priests    also    were 
killed.      No  house  in  Acambay  was  left 
standing.       Several    villages     were     de- 
stroyed.     Some  estimates  made  the  en- 
lire   number  of   those   killed   more  than 
i  ,000.      At  the  capital  only   three   lives 
were    lost.       One    of    the    victims    was 
'crushed  by  a  railway  car  as  he  dropped 
011  his  knees  to  pray  when  the  shock  was 
felt.      Water  mains  at  the  capital   were 
broken  and  a  few  brick  walls  fell. 

The  Tchataldja 
t  Checked  at  Tchataldja  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, constructed 
in  1877  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Constantinople  against  the  Russians,  is 
now  serving  the  same  purpose  against  the 
Bulgars.  It  consists  of  a  chain  of  thirty 
redoubts  and  field  works,  extending 
across  the  Thracian  peninsula,  a  distance 
of  about  15  miles.  Behind  this  shelter 
the  retreating  Turks  have  rallied,  and 
now,   reinforced   by    fresh   recruits    from 


Anatolia,  they  have  in  a  measure  re- 
gained their  courage  and  are  prepared  to 
put  up  a  stout  resistance.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  last  week  the  Bulgarian  attack 
was  hotly  prest,  as  usual,  both  with  artil- 
lery and  bayonet,  but  after  a  few  days 
the  fire  slackened  and  the  Bulgars  even 
withdrew  from  some  of  the  outposts  they 
had  carried.  The  determining  cause  of 
this  relaxation  of  effort  is  not  clearly  un- 
derstood, tho  several  plausible  reasons 
can  be  alleged  to  explain  it.  For  one 
.thing  the  Turks  are  now  only  25  miles 
from  their  base  of  supplies  at  Constan- 
tinople, thru  which  they  can  draw  the 
unlimited  resources  of  Asia  for  men  and 
food,  while  Bulgaria  put  almost  all  her 
able-bodied  men  into  the  field  at  the 
start,  and. has  lost,  some  say,  a  quarter  of 
them  already.  The  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Bulgarian  army  have  to  be 
brought  from  the  frontier  at  Mustafa 
Pasha  by  the  single  line  of  railroad.  So 
long  as  Adrianople  holds  out  a  large  part 
of  the  Bulgarian  army  must  be  engaged 
there,  but  since  Turkish  armies  in  Mace- 
donia have  been  crushed  by  the  Serbs,  a 
contingent  of  Servian  troops  has  been 
sent  to  join  the  Bulgars  at  Tchataldja. 
The  rumor  last  week  that  the  Bulgars 
had  outflanked  the  Tchataldja  line  to  the 
north  and  reached  Kilios,  near  the  Bos- 
phorus,  was  false.  The  Bulgars  do  not 
appear  to  have  got  beyond  Lake  Derkos 
on  the  north.  [See  detail  map  of  Tcha- 
taldja in  last  week's  Independent.]  On 
the  south  the  Bulgars  captured  the  rail- 
road station  of  Tchataldja  and  directed 
their  attack  on  the  forts  to  the  eastward. 
Their  attempt  to  force  the  causeway  at 
Bijuk  Chekmeje  (Buyuk  Tchekmedche) 
was  frustrated  by  the  cross  fire  from 
Turkish  warships  in  the  bay.  The  chol- 
era is  still  raging  inside  the  Tchataldja 
lines  and  perhaps  in  the  Bulgarian  camp 
also.  The  mosque  of  St.  Sofia  is  util- 
ized as  a  hospital  and  2,000  plague- 
stricken  patients  are  quartered  there. 
Fllis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Daily  Telegraphy  who 
rode  out  to  TTademkeui,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Turks  at  Tchataldja,  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  the  horrors  of  war  that  rival- 
Vereshchagin  : 

"I   never   actually   entered   that    village,    be 
cause  the  sights  T  saw  from  the  outside  caused 
me   t<>    turn    my   horse's    head    in    the   opposite 
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direction  and  filled  me  with  a  vague  terror  I 
had  never  known  before. 

"Three  days  ago  I  rode  over  the  hills,  in- 
tending to  visit  Hademkeui.  I  mounted  the 
last  slope  which  hid  the  valley  in  which  it  lies, 
and  then  I  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
awful  babel  of  sounds  which  arose  beneath 
me. 

"I  looked  more  closely,  and  found  I  was 
gazing  into  a  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
There  was  the  station  of  Hademkeui.  and  a 
train  was  in  the  station.  It  was  delayed  by 
wretched  specimens  of  sick  humanity  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  dread  spectre. 

"The  train  was  leaving  for  Constantinople, 
and  all  who  could  crawl  were  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  place  on  it,  hoping  thus  to  reach  a 
haven  of  refuge.  Some  were  wounded,  some 
down  with  dysentery,  others  with  enteric,  oth- 
ers were  feeling  the  first  spasms  of  the  scourge 
itself,  others  were  merely  sick  at  heart.  Un- 
able to  stand  longer  the  constant  strain  of 
waiting  for  their  natural  deaths,  all  were  try- 
ing to  escape. 

"In  the  centre  of  Hademkeui  lay  a  large 
square,  formed  on  one  side  by  some  barracks, 
on  two  others  by  lines  of  white  hospital  tents, 
on  the  fourth  by  the  high  road.  This  square 
resembled  a  successful  flypaper  in  midsummer 
— it  was  covered  with  corpses  of  dead  and 
writhing  bodies  of  living  in  all  attitudes,  some 
prone,  some  sitting,  some  kneeling,  some  con- 
stantly shifting,  some  with  hands  clasped  as  if 
in   supplication. 

"In  some  parts  of  the  area  dead  were  piled 
in  heaps,  in  others  those  still  living  were  al- 
most as  closely  packed. 

"This  shocking  lake  of  misery  was  being 
constantly  fed  by  rivulets  of  stretcher-bearers 
bringing  in  fresh  victims  from  the  camps  and 
forts,  and  by  others  who  crawled  in  of  their 
own  accord,  seeming  to  prefer  to  end  their 
days  in  company  with  their  fellow-men,  or 
else  expecting  to  find  succor  or  release  from 
their  immediate  torments. 

"All  of  the  tracks  leading  to  this  impromptu 
morgue  were  dotted  with  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  on  the  road.  From  time  to  time 
empty  bullock  wagons  would  pass  thru  and 
the  bodies  of  those  in  whom  life  was  extinct 
would  be  dumped  into  them,  carted  out  of  the 
village,  and  thrown  into  great  pits,  where 
sleep  thousands  of  poor  Asiatic  peasants. 

"Hademkeui  ^  is  the  immediate  prize  for 
which  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  now  en- 
gaged  in  deadly  struggle." 

The  most  probable  ex- 
Peace  Proposals  planation  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  attack  on 
Tchataldja  is  that  the  Bulgars  expected 
an  armistice  and  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice 
any  more  of  their  men  in  taking  Con- 
stantinople, which  they  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  in  any  case.  The  Ottoman 
Government,  thru  the  intermediary  of 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, asked  for  an  armistice  with  a  view 


to  arranging  terms  of  peace.  The  Bal- 
kan allies  after  consultation  agreed  on 
condition  that  the  Turks  surrender  cer- 
tain strongholds,  including,  it  is  said, 
Adrianople  and  Tchataldja,  to  the  Bul- 
gars, Skutari  to  the  Montenegrins,  Du- 
razzo  to  the  Serbs  and  Yanina  to  the 
Greeks.  These  terms,  when  communi- 
cated by  General  S  avoir*  to  Nazim 
Pasha  at  Hademkeui,  were  at  once  re- 
jected as  too  onerous.  If  Bulgaria  de- 
mands all  this  for  an  armistice  what  will 
she  want  for  peace?  was  the  natural 
query  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  Bulgarian  terms 
will  be  modified  somewhat  rather  than 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  concluding 
the  war.  A  second  conference  in  re- 
gard to  the  armistice  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  near  the  town  of  Tchataldja, 
at  which  Turkey  was  represented  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Nazim  Pasha, 
General  Hadi  Pasha,  and  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Rechid  Pasha.  General  Sav- 
off  and  two  representatives  of  the  Ser- 
vians and  Greeks  constituted  the  delega- 
tion   of   the    allies. While    there    are 

good  prospects  of  peace  between  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  States,  the  danger  of  the 
greater  Powers  becoming  involved  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  than  ever.  Austria, 
besides  refusing  to  allow  Servia  a  port 
on  the  Adriatic,  has  brought  forward 
charges  against  Servia  for  abusing  Aus- 
trian consuls  in  Macedonia.  In  particu- 
lar it  is  alleged  that  the  Austrian  con- 
sulate at  Prisrend  was  invaded  by  Ser- 
vians, who  murdered  the  Albanian  wo- 
men and  children  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  and  that  the  consul,  Herr  Pro- 
chaska,  was  wounded  by  a  bayonet 
thrust  while  attempting  to  defend  them. 
The  Servian  Government  denies  all  the 

allegations. The     Archduke     Francis 

Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne, 
has  visited  Berlin  in  company  with  Field 
Marshal  von  Scheuma,  chief  of  the  Aus- 
trian General  Staff,  and  their  conferences 
with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Count  von 
Moltke,  chief  of  the  German  Staff,  have 
increased  the  apprehension  of  a  greater 
war.  The  censorship  in  Austria-Hungary 
prohibits  all  mention  of  military  move- 
ments, but  it  appears  that  mobilization  is 
imminent,  if  it  has  not  already  taken 
place.  Six  army  corps  are  said  to  have 
been   called   to   the  colors.       In   Bosnia 
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MACEDONIAN  REBELS  ON  THE  SALONIKA  ROAD 
These  rebels  have  blown  up  railway  bridges  and  great  stretches  of  the  line  between  Skopia  and  Vitolia. 


80,000  troops  have  been  concentrated, 
ready  for  the  invasion  of  Servia.  It  is 
semi-officially  announced  from  Berlin 
that  Germany  will  stand  by  her  ally  Aus- 
tria in  case  the  latter  becomes  engaged  in 

war  with  Servia  and  Russia. Russia 

is  also  said  to  be  preparing  for  war  by 
the  mobilization  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and 
the  commandeering  of  all  the  available 
rolling  stock  on  the  lines  running  to  the 
Austrian  frontier.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  are  concentrated  in  the  Polish 
provinces. 

On  November  18 
Monastir  Evacuated     Monastir,  one  of  the 

chief  cities  of  Mace- 
donia, surrendered  to  the  Servians  after 
two  days  of  hard  fighting.  The  garrison 
of  50,000  escaped  in  the  direction  of 
Fiorina,  15  miles  to  the  southeast,  but 
there  they  encountered  the  Greeks  com- 
ing up  from  Salonika.  The  Turkish  loss 
is  estimated  at*  20,000  killed  and  wound- 
ed, but  the  Servian  loss  is  not  reported. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Servia  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Monastir  on  the  TQtli. 


Fethi  Pasha,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  the  bravado  to  invite  his  friends 
to  dine  with  him  in  Belgrade,  was  found 
dead  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  uniform  of 
a  private  soldier.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
shot,  while  trying  to  escape  in  disguise, 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  after- 
ward committed  suicide.  The  Servians 
clothed*  the  body  in  a  general's  uniform 
and  buried  it  with  full  military  honors. 

The  Bulgarian  lines  about  Adriano- 

ple  are  being  drawn  closer,  and  several 
of  the  outlying  forts  have  been  captured 
during  the  week.  The  Bulgars,  by  with- 
drawing their  outposts,  encouraged  the 
sorties  of  the  Turks  on  ground  covered 
by  their  batteries  and  infantry  fire.  The 
Turks  charged  during  the  night,  but  met 
with  a  terrific  fire,  which  cut  clown  half 
their  number  and  drove  the  rest  back  to 
the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.—  -It 
is  rumored  that  the  Greek  troops  occupy 
ing  Salonika  looted  the  houses  and  shops 
of  the  Jews,  who  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city; 
also  that  the  Bulgars  and  Greeks  in  Sa- 
lonika have  frequently  come  into  conflict. 
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Both    rumors    are    denied. A     joint 

force  of  Servians  and  Montenegrins  has 
captured  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  and 
Alessio,  two  of  the  Adriatic  ports  claimed 
by  Servia,  but  the  third  port,  Durazzo, 
has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  allies. 
At  Durazzo,  a  proclamation  of  Albanian 
independence  has  been  made  and  a  pro- 
visional government  established  by  Is- 
mail Komal  Bey,  who  was  conveyed  from 
Trieste  by  an  Austrian  steamer  for  that 

purpose. The  Turkish  cruiser  "Hami- 

dieh"  was  attacked  off  Varna  by  two 
Bulgarian  torpedo  boats  and  was  so  badly 
disabled  that  she  was  towed  stern  fore- 
most to  Constantinople. 


Mongolian 
Independence 


Russia    is    taking    advan- 
tage of  the  critical  situa- 


tion of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  press  her  claims  to  Mongolia. 
The  Russian  Government  has  dispatched 
to  Kulon  Mr.  Korostovetz,  ex-Minister 
to  Peking,  in  order  to  confirm  the  auton- 
omy of  northern  Mongolia.  This  is  re- 
garded as  virtually  a  recognition  of  Mon- 
golian independence  and  would  lead 
ultimately  to  practical  annexation  of 
outer  Mongolia  by  Russia.  The  Mon- 
golians demand  that  a  clear  territorial 
demarcation  should  be  established  be- 
tween China  and  Mongolia  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  should  cease  its  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  Mongolian  provinces 
into  closer  union  with  the  empire  by  col- 
onizing with  Chinese.  The  Chinese  State 
Council  has  endeavored  to  counteract  the 
Russian  movement  by  calling  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Mongolian  princes  at  Chang- 
chun, hut  only  four  of  them  responded, 
and  the  others  insist  upon  negotiating 
thru  Russia  instead  of  directly  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  President  Yuan 
Shi-kai  is  trying  to  settle  the  matter  by 
diplomatic  methods,  but  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  is  so  strong  for  war  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  prevent  it.  Offers  of 
volunteers  for  service  against  Russia  are 
coming  in  from  all  sides.  Ten  thousand 
troops  have  been  sent  to  Kalgan  and  five 
times  that  number  are  ready  to  be  sent 
into  Mongolia  at  short  notice.  An  anti- 
Russian  societv  has  opened  headquarters 
at  Canton,  and  the  Governor-General  of 
that  city  is  preparing  to  dispatch  a  force 
of  Cantonese  to  protect  Mongolia  from 
the  Russians, 


P  r  e  m  i  er  Asquith  has 
Foreign  Notes      withdrawn  his  motion  to 

rescind  the  amendment 
to  the  Home  Rule  bill  carried  by  a  snap 
vote  on  November  1 1  because  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  declared  such  action  to 
be  unprecedented.  A  new  financial  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  place  of  the  one 
amended  by  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  and 
this  substitute  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
318  to  207.  Joseph  Martin,  member  for 
East  St.  Pancras  and  former  Canadian, 
has  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  censure 
the  Speaker  because  he  did  not  suspend 
the  members  who  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings by  their  shouts  and  disorderly 
conduct. Premier  Romanones  an- 
nounced to  the  Cortes  that  he  would  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  the  late  Premier 
Canalejas.  The  Conservatives  demand 
severe  measures  for  the  repression  of  the 
anarchists,  but  Count  Romanones  stated 
that  any  other  measures  except  those 
prescribed  by  law  would  set  back  Span- 
ish history  for  thirty  years.  Sefior 
Senantes,  a  Traditionalist,  then  pointed 
at  the  extreme  left  and  denounced  Sefior 
Pablo  Iglesias,  the  only  Republican  dep- 
uty, as  morally  guilty  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sefior  Canalajas.  There  was  a 
great  uproar  at  this,  and  Sefior  Iglesias 
protested  that  he  had  never  preached 
killing.  The  announcement  by  the  new 
Premier  that  the  question  of  administra- 
tive autonomy  in  Catalonia  would  be 
postponed  until  after  the  budget  has 
caused    dissatisfaction    to    the    Spanish 

home    rulers. In    Germany    there    is 

active  opposition  to  the  invasion  of 
American  trusts.  A  Government  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  mono- 
poly in  petroleum  and  all  of  its  products. 
This  would  absorb  the  German  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
would  develop  the  Rumanian,  Galician 
and  Russian  oil  fields.  At  Dresden  and 
Cologne  meetings  of  the  associations  of 
German  tobacco  dealers  have  been  held 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  boycott 
against  the  American  tobacco  trust, 
which  controls  five  big  factories,  one  in 
Prussia,  three  in  Saxony  and  one  in 
Southern  Germany.  The  associations  re- 
solved to  refuse  to  handle,  advertise,  buv 
or  sell  the  goods  imported  by  the  Ameri- 
can corporation, 
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DiaBein>  pwamnrt:  Ct.  J.  Taem. 


MIIB1EHHET0 

55A  BOHnCTO  nO/IE. 


^Cb  qmntv  serpen  « 

mem»  »«  no  auen  »*  M  aa« 

atCexa.  rc*-  met  c^j  :^  Tpa- 


T9«p<W(   Kifi-SiM-.; 


,    1*S> 


r»  caaera  ct    5i;o  *aa?rsaTb 

*?bCTbTi   Cb   R&UKCV 

„Tyrb  e  r?o6a  to     £*=:::;*- 
«a  TjW****- 
H  *b  t.*m    6bpao    &Kteiflfc 

at  bbbbbt*  sMicw  m  ucae  jw 
ae  ca  safit-rt-sn  ,  rcrsan>T>  wa 
sumo**  Ha-™;^cMi  —  una- 
£3i»  6bp»  H  c.-pt^KT^KKO  Ke- 
Dpaar«.-w.  crfcab  ac»xa  noSaaa 
opbeflbzc*  m  t-.:  vy  aasaa  8M- 


ilaecb.  • 


Bbarapenrri  acftacn  mV&&* 

t>  V/cr*6i  ria^a 
ip"Hb,     npissex 


p  p  a  a  v  acsofia  manta  r 
p/ptaaub  %Jtem,  nopaaaxa  k 
^ctssoeo  r«  cpaMBQ  h  Oeaac- 
p*tb^-o  rtrcrao  ejus  15fl  aa- 
jma  ajirTB  rrpw  Jliwie  Bypracv 
B=»r*    "asm    «    fimmiim, 

fSSTO  Bl>    M8VSTTOT0    Tjp&ltt   Cb- 

ep^KJTCMisa  la  pet-opBKTbHS  oa- 
M7b  **,  S.KTO  yrtwvjs 

nnvazrcm.  ehh  na 


**,  rafttvi,  no  HAiora,  Bb  ta> 
kom  cqmffl  BHOajftojo.  uasaa*. 
Ot;t»-.i;hh«;o  e  r-;no3aiTO  Sa 

Hanpfcab,   bcs   tMflpfcsb,    wa 

.a;::rt.  H:,np^yb  —  roea    ft-    H3- 


Eyfrtsn.. 

VavTi  m««,     Crap*     Cbr***, 
E.tv:v     T«*tit?B  —    orb    tsk* 

MHCIO       34C  bfll&rt  ; e s  HO.      H1IU0 
Hirta,    33Ur3tO   H«   K0*«   tt    0 


Ky« 


LfF-. 


C*p$ 


>  Typwwrb 


O4.H- 


TypcftnTb  aoMC.M   ca      E  ,fe 
SJtttb    Bb    KOBH    CpUK«HHa,    6*fl0- 

vi  lii.-rpi-fiMn  crt.  cwtiTt  naa 
IMJieRX.    OawiTMaMa,    npoc.-aay- 


CeexeHHaTa 


C0°.7O    OfiSBfiaa  XJJ!H6b7b  ii&  BCH- 

•not  rpiB iBt-.fiif,  —  csem?na  e 
BoAKsta,  Kcfrr^  c:  eoan  s»  hk-to 
«a  c6o6onaTa,  6:3«opncTHaTa  Sep- 


nu  i  j'MJrtsi  orb 

HB?Tt  SC9fi(ft!f.  fb  1081  tl 

sjj  osjfini  11  ilapapai!. 
B5P^  H  iSHiifi- 


t!.-35."Sp?,  iS  0!1.   3i  BO- 

hasp?  m  romra  aiiHdfl  a 

Kowni  ao»MR 
iejpasBKift  En  h  n- 

rh  it  (inWMia  uiwa 


■3awpa,  TV  v:m 
6pj^  ccpun 


HA  HOHI~b! 


ygimrrt  11  pan  U 


TopHaTa  CRHi^a  np&AC-raBjmBa  eA«a  aepwra  npi».q»s  atK«oTa»Ma   hohtu" 


■rt  11  n'bJROMoniHTtTt    Mum-:-  j  noc^TK  paReaiJTt  bt>  fiojnra- 
ctpii  Ha  MaJiKBTt   AT>?3wiBii[aaTa  Di)  rsapTajia  riojiuHe 
pasAajto    nojiapT.io)- 


BCKept  c*Opa- 
Hue  y  .woiieita  ua  junuioxa 
TtreeccoTO  -rtjio,  ascTpoyH- 
rapoKiw  nocJiami?rb,Ma.p;nrai 
nojiscirmaK,  —  bt>  kobt(( 
po38CKBaxa  Bi.pry  cer^mnn 
to  nojioiEeH»e 


n  m  pa  a  tHsK  finare- 

gptn  f2  8I!!1!**  HHHOBB  3a 

tffi?5:f,:TJ  m  HMCIII  F 
Wdlv^/it^cliliJ.  BeK3  its- 
Sm  538BBJIJI  BWH 
IB  B  C*  BPJBa  W  H  113- 
t«£BH  ENtjl 


CT.-3aropa,  19  c«- 

TOMBpH,      H  C  r  O  3  O 

Liapcrto  Bwconec- 
tbo  nptcTOflona 
cnr^Hnwa  ©  arnpa- 
RM.it,  cntflMfiTa  xe- 
nerpama  aa  KOMan- 
^Kpn  na  n^pea  po- 
ra    OTb     C-h    irbiUH 

T-bpKOBCOCM        Ha       H* 

SenHHecTBo  nomrb: 
no3ApasnsaMi»re 

fOkvt  Ha  £.HOJ]T£  po- 

ra  3a  rfexHara  zpa 
6pocTb  h  ceSeno- 
me^xeycaHHe.      I"e- 

pOKSKHfiTli  KM'b 

noMBMf"t>    ui.e    ocxa- 

KC    npMRttp-b  AOCTD- 

eHb  3a  noApama- 
HHe  k  HaneiaTairb 
ct>  anaTHH  6yKBH  Bb 
HawaTa  ecc-MHa  mc- 

TOpHD- 

Eopnrb  Ti.pt obcuj. 

BHeHa.  19  okt.  Tejierpa4>i*- 
pan.  orb  llapurpaii:  cb 
a'i?panjHa  A3Taj 

noejianHHUHrb  wa  rojibBH- 


Orb  o6%xi>  s»  7  ttaca  Ta-  |J 

311  Ee'repb,    BoeBuoro    mi 
crepoTBO  oe  juizb  rj:acm 

HH  HnXBKBO      OcbHUtUJIEO 

hTjci  w  Tta  cpfiJEeHneTO.  woe-' 
70  eti  BOiH  wesAy  Bnja  n 
Jlrojf  Eypra3b.  HowaBero  na 

B3BtCTHH    AW^l!      TTPCKtrTO 

eacejcHto  B*b  BCTi<nrrcJTiio 
( SeaooroacTBO.  Eoimkk  *ie- 
jKaTb  CT>  HCT-bOTTiOTO  co*je- 
[bus  3a  pB3yjrnia  orb  ca- 
1  motuoto  epexesne.  yjnoara 
<paa  BKCoraiTa  IlopTa  6tne 
ifboto  oarassefta  ad  5  ta-rbrb 
cjb/ro  oCSit;  wwrt>«d  oaBa- 
jrasa  qaEame  cpojb  DopTa- 
to,  jifiTO  sacejiaea  ioihbc- 
Tapcuifl  obstt-b  a  npt-n* 
peju»aBairr6  sa  tBeniHiBiTii. 
*patury2BCH  noczaHBaEt, 
r.  Boifoapv.  n  pycEHim.,  r. 
raptrb,      nocBTBxa      cjrtA^ 

«etjTb  MBHHCTpa  Wa  BT>HmHlI- 

rt    paftoTH,    Hopaxyanunrb 

B^BEUOL 

UJopEi^b  nama    b  cyjiaii- 
CFuaTfa  aerb,  XBKMerb  nama, 

BB3Ba<lBin] 

HOBHB  -EaGsBerb, 

Bb    COAyiTb.    A"&TO   6tXa  OTH- 

mjM  cb  repwancHnn  craua> 
aepb  ,  Jlopfe^erf".  bsb  oe  sa- 
Btpuarb  Tytn.  cb  cscdwi 
napairoib  DpajpyxaB&BKB 
6nBraim  cyjiTaHb  AOiyjib 
XaHtua. 

HyaueCTpaflffurB    BoensH 
Tpbraaxa  3a  Tearpa 


Btjepa  TyKb  6t*J^iA0Eap» 
mi  okojo  £00  paHBHH  h  Ooji- 
bb.  OTb  T.0V.V)   9    cwJ-vnejiH 

Tbfl  icaio  UpBBossansTC 
na  noflcTra  i4  Boenerrb  wate- 
pQajii>  c    no=iTn    cBbpaeflo, 

ITptBOtrtTT*  Ha     ITSTBT13M      H 

:mrrp    jro- 

JbERima     6  OT^aCTM    HOMtia 

^eab. 

.  Joc£arna3eianrft>  -htot6' 
oapH*ij  Asua;   6afl,  e  ^tboji 


MM  11  wm. 

Bueaa,  19  okt.  Tejerpa^tu- 
parb  orb  Uapm-paA^. 

IIptiCTOjioHae-rtjWBKTrrb ; 

KKfl3b      fOcytbb       M^aAAHHb, 


TypcKH  Kpaacepii.  |  „^W 9^™  T^ 

ATdRfl,    19   03T.      rpbCWf-'      <lpii3T»  B-j4W0     i 

ri  n*ftcTBBB '  nptirb  Mpji-f^7 


l  yfifiTH     B    panrHM     qrtf  ctni 
ksKjit  bb    aocerauraHTb     cpa- 

Bm,  T*fl  .::nnci»!in-  U-  6*3flTb 

leva  be  posDouoxeHKe  ua  uyJ- 

tmaiTD  MtmjB  n 


,1/RUkj.  .  '  osr.  M^cntro  ua 
nntaeHHT^  ..pun  ork  rpwuaT* 
Bofloa  BMOSU  fa  owmo  5,000 
.  Lfsjiuty  rfcxb  ce  HSMHparb 
1KO  OfyAUQpH. .  ■  f 


Jlondoxz,  19  cicm.  I  .^fflna 
Kpotimm*  cofmrnrmpv,  -io  mr- 
pamnoTO  cvattroHtre  n  Cpss* 
oomv,  cfc  tiim*  aa  noera- 
anr-'orepiGJiCKO    MMflaj 

S^CTHBrbTb    OOCptffla      Cb      p> 

repMBBeKHs  dtfraoi  ctoi.v, 
annij-  rspBBttOto 


Amana,  19  otcm.  rpbU*rumq 
sotttKU  Hanprbdaemi  KtJB  Co 
/iy«».  npmufi  rcop2it, .  KOnmph- 
ad  Map  a  a*,  e  •  HOJHaHem  adto 
mannib  Ha  h'pa.tst.   iloycfpmsy- 

ecihKAidrb  a*  noj&a  na    hoi#io- 
ttyxcdu, 
kom:o  xuahOu. 


Boena,  19  okt.  Tenerpa4« 
paTb  orb  •'  [apHrpaav 

Saonro  tfl  tuoctonMaHUonfe 
i}ia*iloniKt   KOflTO     friraTb     TJW* 


paCTO  u«nptsj,a: 


W  ggfrJTH  a  fti  ■ 


co  iiBOV-Typciart ^oapwu.! 

;cfcTO  eHanyrrrHa^-Dlecna^pa  c  6ajn>    c3npai«fre-l 

—  paaptmeirao.j  toiTitirart   CptrerA 

Xm. j Bi,5uo.i3(;ai!!,  on.   aenojTsP- 

raa7iM  1  SttiocbTa  irj  lypcuaia   <f*- 

sato  Ao6p93o-lro8a  oxpasa  ua    co:Tyn-:tBa 

Mat-  IsM&rh,  ropnWopa    <w:r<¥z 

AEr.Tjflcmari  nocjaaiDfi.,  U«roiwaWap    n     HenoB','*;- 

S3SbJST5iS™T,S  ■»  ■«■■»•»  k»p»  6r«W*. 

BezHpT,    Hfranjsb  ernaTO  TypcKBTa   apTHji4fl*fi 
OTitpHAa  on»8b,  a  Bnvrsa.    -ffb 

tOJ)BCHCT   3S.1HBT-.   TyKTiiTOfi 

Bavipa  TTpciiEA  (fpayMicpb 
^^jeCTHiJy.vifla'',  cb  jtfirryro 
3aabp3a  cpaawnae,  rjAipyx;- 
ntniiio  oTopaE&ia  on>  r  ptv 
ran  ToprraAbopb  to  pan. 7  a 
yaapR^a  TypcnnH  Kpaihscpb, 
koIto  no:ir««t.  na  miri-ia 
HsARTBaro  fe(.»6;.?10  :^^---t- 
ho  Be'ie  Bbcno.  Kpai*ng»bn, 
daano  norbsajn.  jio  raro  n> 
ie3Banb*  roa'Na  nac*  orb 
eitajasa  n^bia-Jib.  6%'  rpa- 
AbTb  Baajtwa  ro.it. ra  na 
nnvrar  BCfltscrBne  nosii'tficae* 
to  ua  rpTJiKtia  Topait«»opi. 
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rjpara,  19  okt.  K  ;  6bTb 
aa  AenyTaTBTb  u.r.ti*.c<a)xa 
P"£dth  Jta  orcpaaii  ao  Cb^- 
rapasufl  HRBSforpt  upbAceAa- 

TBJIb  H  MBHBCTpit  Ua  BbB- 
BTBHTB  patJOTB,      T-      I'earcia, 

•rejerpaMa  cb  kohto  My  no- 
paaaaa  paiocTbTa  en  3a  6t>ji- 
rapcKaTa  no&tAa  «  nsrbKBa, 
qe  Bt  HHTepaca  ua  eaponed- 
oioia  styrprb,  Hiucofl  bo  eie  oe 
onhia  ja  jihdir  cJiaEHHCKicrt 
HapOAM  OTb     lUOjIOBBTu     US 

noObjtKTB    kmi>,    cnoqojeHfl 

Cb  6?3Dp(UTBpBa  CauOOTHBp- 
XCBOCTb  H  CJaBflO 


Wl  1310  laSfHMl 

[ujn. 

B«*Ha,  19  okt-  Te.ierpa<pH- 
pan,  hh  -on.  Qtnynv.  , 

repMaBCKmra  cramfouept 
RJIopBflaSV  Boanuk  6namtra  cyn- 

ram.  A&iyin.  Xanana,     ornnyBa- 
3a  tiapBTpajn.. 
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BH-b  npoxoab.  On. 
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HMTapaw*  oTpain.  Ha  'pascaoTo 
«pysecTBO  3a  ircaapoia  aotXKZ)b", 
cbcrcfliitb  on.  24  ntwrpw,  6 
aaMM,  1  arrreKaaif,  1  iwi;h*t,, 
8  c.iy*nT;.-»!  i!     12     cpjanie^H, 

popa,  cb  Mjrtwo  noTBsrtcroo  ca- 


»nti.-«?,  19  ozt.  Si,  coaiwua- 
tj  noM  EoacoRa,  a^to  ce  Ha-oi- 
oarb  h  >Lioro  TypcKH    nrrbHwiin, 

opotiosb  Cb  KBMa  Bb  rbpfta  npt- 
Bbproamnn  fawnvfe  m/  rpbu>n< 
cmtrrapb.  nooiMHWHTb    co  no- 


.  Tosa 
10,000    cV 

Bb    cl:Ojjhi;      r 
ir  flopfl  Bb  jMaKHHTb   Bj  Gt&h- 
fiyjtb.  npaBWWKrTBOTO  H 
nHUfl  opramraMparb   cb6»paueTo 

<;w;yi 
crpOTHrapawi 

njtnaatutmft,     passaae 


pnoBCitwaTb  rpaaciui  l 
o6bpHaob    KbMb     rpaxx** 

na    noHonib     Ha     6'oQn^tt 


!a: 


KDi 


Pirwa  /9  « 

AHTK&r-iu.t.     as 

0C?PM:iTb    flfe.'l1 

potash. 

rip  t  cTonoHaciTbiunitcbTb. 

JluillilO,     cnbob      KpiTTCOCptMSHO 

niPtcxoaoaue  TyKb,  ce  ebptia  1 
cBoma  rr.»Bna  kupTHpa  1 
n>yaa,  .-  ..  - 

llatTfliMOTTa  n  Fnsnb. 

Amuita,  19  oxm.  EiopCKoma 
apMua,  tipodhAJKaaa&KU  .  ceoft 
noxodt  HOiiptbdv.  3as3c  (jcj&  ca- 
npomuc.ieHae  c.  Anoztm,  Gaiuo 
do  ntHdvnuiaoun.  7s  20  «a.<rrt- 
ptt  ottosKapcMO.  retiepa.n  Cc- 
nyndxaxuco  atyrwpa  c*mo  mho- 
to  ctnpamszfitetKu   noiitnuu. 


riapttM*,  19  am-    Brepaia 

tfpaauepff      „n«MV  .  ra»o6nr, 
^JMKiopb      Xoro-*     a     ,  3?jem- 

.,4-^n"  nonyHH  Mn^naff.  j\a  nas 
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lira  e  ssiioTa. 


HKO&pHTaHHS   B     SpfTWrK  C». 

npnaipK^Tb  nn  ce  ob  nqjw- 

iti   aa    no-tbpatanu    TBprro* 

p»anHH5i  cyBepoajrreia*  ei  Trp- 

3Bb  Maaej;ai««,     usn-aro 

MMH-irrpbrfc  ua  ■bHnraa*' 
Tt  patora,  Capb-Cayapjtb  rpstr 
oTrcaopa:  Msany  bch<hs  aaaaT©- 
pcoosaHit  o-:/ih«d  emm  ca  paa- 
Bbpzy  opwtb* 

Dpawrrb  HBioiati ,  na»a-: 
dmhi  Bbpay  DWiHTiKaTa  sa  a«* 
r.iwftCKOTO  rwaotrsBCTiO  W  ■» 
apyTMTB  c«mr,  wito    ca.-iaaii.' 
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Those  of  our  subscribers  who  read  Bulgarian— and,  we  hope,  some  others— will  be  in- 
terested in  this  facsimile  of  the  front  page  of  a  daily  paper  just  received  from  Sofia.  It  is 
Utro,  "The  Morning";  dated  October  21,  1912,  but  since  Bulgaria  uses  the  old  style  Russian 
calendar,  thirteen  days  behind  time,  the  date  corresponds  to  our  November  3-  Tne  caption 
above  the  sketch,  Na  Noj!  is  the  Bulgarian  battle  cry  which  the  Turk  has  learned  to  fear.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  last  instalment  of  a  story  whose  title  is  "Nick  Carter,  the 
Diplomatic  Spy." 


The  Spirit  of  Bulgaria 

BY  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 

[No  one  is  better  qualified  to  interpret  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Balkan  peoples, 
for  Mr.  Sonnichsen  has  himself  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Macedonia  side  by  side  with  some 
of  the  men  now  leading  in  the  attack  on  Turkey.  In  his  "Confessions  of  a  Macedonian 
Bandit"    (1909)    he   narrates   his  experiences   during  that  rebellion. — Editor.] 


WHILE  storming  Shipka  Pass 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
in  1878,  the  Russian  troops 
were  joined  in  the  attack  by  armed  Bul- 
garian peasants.  J.  A.  McGahan,  the 
famous  American  war  correspondent, 
whose  dispatches  are  the  most  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  that  campaign,  refers  with 
unmeasured  contempt  to  these  native 
allies  of  the  Czar  as  brigand  bands  that 
hindered  rather  than  assisted  the  opera- 
tions. 

Years  later  one  of  those  "brigands," 
who  lost  his  hand  at  Shipka,  became 
prime  minister  of  the  nation  which  is 
now  driving  Turkey  out  of  Europe. 
Others  of  his  comrades-in-arms  are  now 
generals  whose  tactics  are  attracting  the 
astonished  attention  of  all  the  military 
experts  of  Europe. 

I  was  walking  down  the  main  street  of 
Sofia  one  day  with  an  old  Russian  exile, 
practising  civil  engineering  in  Bulgaria, 
when  we  met  Genadieff,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who  greeted  my  companion 
with  great  warmth. 

"You  seem  very  intimate  with  him/' 
I  said  later. 

"Surely,  why  not?  He  was  only  a 
little,  barefooted  shepherd  boy  when  I 
took  him  into  my  office.  I  taught  him 
how    to  trace   maps." 

In  the  lives  of  these  individual  men 
is  represented  the  growth  of  modern 
Bulgaria  as  a  nation.  A  little  over  thirty 
years  ago  all  Bulgarians  were  illiterate, 
as  illiterate  as  the  mujiks  of  a  Russian 
province.  There  was  no  native  aristoc- 
racy conserving  the  literature  and  the 
brains  of  a  past  culture.  The  people 
were  even  forbidden  to  speak  their  na- 
tive tongue.  All  the  government  officials 
were  Turkish  and  the  church  dignitaries 
were  Greek,  appointed  from  Stamboul  to 
rule  and  tax  the   Bulgar  peasantry. 

Then,  suddenly,   four  million  of  these 


slaves  found  themselves  free,  without 
masters. 

What  followed  is  not  .yet  recorded  in 
general  history,  but  men  not  yet  old  tell 
of  it  from  first  hand  knowledge.  At 
first  they  felt  their  way,  under  foreign 
guidance,  under  hired  tuition,  bought  and 
paid  for,  as  you  engage  a  dancing  mas- 
ter. Then,  one  by  one,  the  big  men 
arose,  such  men  as  Stambouloff,  another 
of  the  old  "brigands,"  lifted  up  by  the 
democracy,  and  they  took  the  task  of 
construction  over  into  their  own  hands. 

As  I  lived  in  Bulgaria  some  years  of 
this  period  it  would  seem,  in  the  light  of 
current  events,  that  the  military  spirit 
of  the  people  should  remain  as  my  most 
vivid  impression.  But  I  cannot  imagine 
a  people  to  whom  the  glamor  of  militar- 
ism would  appeal  less  than  it  does  to  the 
Bulgarians. 

It  is  true  that  the  army  was  extensive- 
ly obvious ;  it  was  the  passing  stranger's 
first  and  last  impression.  But  as  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  people  you 
soon  realized  that  influences  outside  the 
country  had  created  Bulgaria's  army.  I 
recall  an  incident  now  that  seemed  very 
trivial  to  me  at  the  time  it  occurred,  but 
it  serves  to  illustrate  my  point. 

From  Rotterdam  to  Sofia  I  had  as  a 
traveling  companion  a  young  Macedonian 
Bulgar,  just  graduated  from  Cornell. 
Aside  from  viniculture  and  forestry  he 
had  also  imbibed  a  quantity  of  socialist 
literature  and  all  thru  Germany  he  enter- 
tained me  with  .a  lengthy  dissertation  on 
the  evils  of  militarism. 

Some  months  after  parting  from  him 
in  Sofia  I  met  him  in  Austendil,  a  small 
frontier  town,  decked  out  in  the  full 
regimentals  of  a  reserve  officer. 

"Ts  this  the  uniform  of  the  socialist 
party?"   I  asked  him. 

He  laughed,  then  nodded  his  head 
toward  the  frontier. 
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THE   MONTENEGRIN   SHEPHERD   LEADING   HIS   FLOCK 

It  was   the   unconquerable   peasant   of   this  Black    Mountain   Kingdom    who   set   the    Balkans   ablaze   by    attacking 

Turkey  single  handed  and  in  defiance   of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 


"When  we  get  that  job  over  with,"  he 
said,  in  his  colloquial  English,  "we  can 
settle  down  to  family  life." 

"But  why  not  let  evolution  take  its 
natural  course?"  I  quoted  him,  from 
memory. 

"They  won't  let  it,"  he  replied,  "so 
we  have  to  hunch  them  out  of  the  way. 
You  know,"  he  added,  "they've  got  us 
by  the  left  foot  yet,  so  we  have  to  train 
our  right  leg  for  one  hard,  final  kick." 

He  meant,  of  course,  that  half  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  were  still  in  the 
Turkish  grip  down  in  Adrianople  and 
Macedonia. 

Of  that  veneration  accorded  to  the 
military  profession  in  other  continental 
countries  there  was  none  in  Bulgaria.  In 
a  carnival  I  saw  one  of  the  masqueraders 
parading  in  the  uniform  of  a  Bulgarian 
general,  exaggerating  the  pompous  strut 
of  a  military  man,  bringing  forth  laugh- 
ter all  along  the  line  of  march.     Nor  did 
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the  officers,  on  their  part,  demand  any 
special  consideration.  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  an  inner  circle  of  them  who 
had  entered  the  profession  as  a  career, 
but  the  majority  were  citizen  soldiers  of 
the  democracy,  still  civilians  at  heart, 
who  hoped  some  day,  when  the  great  aim 
should  have  been  accomplished,  to  take 
up  other  pursuits  of  more  vital  interest 
to  them. 

But  if  it  was  obvious  that  the  glitter 
of  brass  buttons  did  not  dazzle  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  army 
was  created  by  a  real,  popular  demand. 

Down  in  Eastern  Rumelia,  which  was 
under  Turkish  dominion  up  to  1884,  I 
often  spoke  with  the  peasants  about  the 
revolution  which  brought  them  under  the 
Bulgarian  flag. 

"Taxes  are  much  higher  now,"  they 
assured  me,  "than  they  were  in  the  old 
Turkish  days.  But  who  cares?  The 
money  doesn't  go  into  the  pasha's  harem. 
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We  need  the  schools ;  we  shall  always  Coming   thru   the   outskirts    we   were 

need  them.    But  the  army — we  shall  only  challenged   by  armed   pickets,   guarding 

need  that  until  our  brothers  down  there  us  from  outside  surprises.     We  entered 

are  with  us.    After  that  we  shall  all  have  the  village  church.    It  was  crowded  with 

plenty."                         .  peasants ;  young,  lithe  limbed  boys,  older 

Again  and  again  taxation  has  come  up  men    gnarled    by    field    labor    and    old 

as  the  issue  in  a  local  election  and  in-  grandfathers,  past  their  days   of  labor, 

variably    the   candidate    standing    for    a  all  quiet,   seriously  intent   on   the  work 

high   tax   rate  has  been   elected   to   the  before   them,    picturesque    as    an    opera 

Sobranje,  the  popular  assembly.     Money  chorus  in  their  red  kalpaks   and  broad 

has  indeed  been  spent,  vast  sums  of  it  sashes  and  cowhide  moccasins, 

on  armament,  but  even  more  has  gone  As  I  watched  the  male  population  file 

to  the  nation's  school  system.  silently  past  a  basket  on  the  floor,  de- 

Meanwhile  the  Bulgars  down  in  Mace-  positing    therein    folded    bits    of   paper, 

donia  were  not  waiting  in  idleness   for  Luke  told  me  what  it  all  signified, 

their  brothers  in  free  Bulgaria  to  deliver  Crude  and  imperfect  as  it  was  in  form, 

them.     They  have  never  counted  much  because  of  the  many  difficulties  operat- 

on  that.     It  was  not  till  I  crossed  the  ing    against    it,    there    existed    thruout 

frontier  that  I  realized  the  full  signifi-  Macedonia  and  Adrianople  an  organiza- 

cance  of  the  famous  Macedonian  Central  tion  that  was  as  near  a  perfect  democ- 

Cornmittee.  racy  as  may  be  found  in  more  favored 

I  had  come  with  the  picturesque  idea  countries,  a  secret  government  of  the 
of  joining  the  fighting  guerrilla  bands,  people  developing  slowly  under  the  rot- 
believing  vaguely  that  there  was  a  sort  ten  husks  of  Turkish  rule.  Only  a  peo- 
of  chronic  insurrection  going  on  down  pie  to  whom  democracy  was  an  absorb- 
there  continually.  I  had  been  over  the  ing  passion  could  have  builded  it  under 
border  less  than  a  week  when  I  realized  those  conditions.  Abuses  there  were  in 
that  the  Manlicher  carbine  in  my  hand  plenty  from  within,  but  they  were  con- 
was  only  a  passport,  not  a  destructive  stantly  fought.  So  jealous  were  these 
weapon,  and  that  my  comrades-in-arms  simple  peasants  of  the  power  they  dele- 
were  primarily  teachers,  and  organizers  gated  to  their  elected  officers  that  they 
and  administrators,  endeavoring  to  ac-  would  never  give  it  over  to  any  one  man, 
complish  in  Macedonia  what  free  Bui-  but  made  the  word  "committee"  so  sig- 
garia  was  accomplishing  more  openly.  nificant    thruout    the    country    that    the 

My  first   experience  in   "brigandage"  Turks  came  to  call  them  comitlara,  the 

was  with  Luka  IvanofT,  ex-officer  in  the  committee  people. 

Bulgaria^  army,  in  charge  of  the  Vo-  Officially  the  government  did  permit 
dena  district,  where  the  Greek  forces  a're  Christian  schools,  but  down  in  those  dis- 
now  struggling  to  penetrate  Macedonia,  tricts  bordering  on  the  Greek  countrv  it 
His  headquarters  was  in  the  marsh  about  found  a  means  of  evading  the  granting 
Lake  Enedjee,  the  site  of  Philip's  an-  of  even  this  privilege.  The  communities 
cient  capital,  so  near  to  Mt.  Olympus  were  purely  Bulgarian,  but  they  were 
that  you  can  watch  the  shadows  playing  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
among  the  crags.  Incidentally  I  lost  all  Greek  Church.  In  the  art  of  corrupt  op- 
respect  for  Turkish  military  efficiency  pression  Abdul  ITamid  had  nothing  to 
when  I  saw  the  failure  of  the  repeated  teach  the  Greek  Patriarch.  He  taxed 
attempts  to  oust  us  out  of  that  swamp.  the  Bulbars  heavily  for  schools  and  gave 

I  had  been  less  than  a  week  with  Luka  them  Greek  teachers  who  knew  no  more 
and  his  escort  of  fifty  men  when  we  Bulgarian  than  the  people  knew  Greek, 
emerged  from  the  swamp  one  night  and  Finding  no  pupils  the  Greek  school- 
entered  one  of  the  larger  villages  in  the  master  would  <ro  awav.  but  no  other  was 
adjoining  plain.  allowed   to  take   his  plnce. 

"We  shall  have  some  excitement  to-  We  had  entered  a  large  village  over- 
night," said  Luka.  "It's  the  first  election  nieht,  a  community  of  rug-fifed  motin- 
of  delegates  to  the  next  Congress  under  taineers.  just  over  Lake  C  as  t  o  r  i  a. 
the  new  constitution,  which  grants  uni-  Toward  midday  I  had  had  my  sleep  and 
versal   suffrage."  came  out  into  the  street.     As  I  was  talk- 
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TRUDGING  TOWARD  TCHATALDJA 

The  pathetic   figure   of  the  Turkish  straggler,   marching  in  the   mud  thru   the   desolate   plain  in  the   direction   ot 

Asia,    personifies  the    Ottoman    defeat. 


ing  to  a  member  of  the  local  committee 
I  observed  a  child  lying  flat  on  a  neigh- 
boring hilltop.  By  chance  I  looked  in 
an  opposite  direction  and  saw  the 
silhouet  of  another  child  standing  beside 
a  rock  on  another  eminence.  The  peas- 
ant caught  my  inquiring  eye. 

"The  school  karahoul,"  he  said.  Kara- 
houl  means  a  picket  posted  to  guard 
against  the  approach  of  patrols.  But  I 
did  not  know  what  a  school  karahoul  was. 

"Come,  I'll  show  you,"  said  the  peas- 
ant, in  answer  to  my  inquiry.  We  en- 
tered the  church.  Inside,  seated  on  the 
bare  floor,  was  ranged  a  class  of  thirty 
children,  watching  a  slim  young  girl  ex- 
plaining some  diagram  on  a  blackboard. 
In  spite  of  her  peasant  dress  she  spoke 
the  Bulgarian  of  Sofia  University.  Then 
I  observed  that  a  child  was  posted  at  a 
window  in  each  side  of  the  room,  watch- 
ing its  distant  mate  on  the  hilltop. 

"What  do  you  do  when  the  karahoul 
signal  ?"  I  asked  the  schoolmistress.  She 
showed  me  a  cavity  in  the  stone  wall  be- 
hind an  ikon. 


"The  books  and  the  board  go  in  there," 
she  laughed.  "The  children  take  care  of 
themselves.  When  the  soldiers  arrive  I 
am  washing  clothes  in  the  house  next 
door." 

I  have  dwelt  only  on  the  constructive 
features  of  the  organization,  but  all  the 
time  the  people  were  arming ;  smuggling 
Manlichers  from  Bulgaria,  buying  Greek 
Grats  from  illicit  Turkish  traders  and 
storing  ammunition  in  secret  hiding 
places.  That  the  great  day  would  come 
in  a  blaze  of  violence  and  bloodshed  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  doubt.  And  yet, 
when  the  Young  Turks  proclaimed  their 
constitution,  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if 
the  new  era  had  arrived  in  peace.  Most 
of  the  district  chiefs,  the  constabulary 
of  the  underground  republic,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  went  down  into  Salonika. 
Sandansky,  head  in  the  Razlog  district, 
whose  name  has  appeared  in  recent  dis- 
patches, led  the  column  that  inarched 
into  Constantinople  and  deposed  Abdul 
Hamid.  But  Young  Turkey,  however 
sincere  it  mav  have  been,  could  not  re- 
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tain    its   hold   on   the   masses   of    Islam,  little    noise,    but    I    have    never    in    my 

So  the  expected  had  to  come.  twenty-five  years  here  seen  Bulgaria  so 

"The   great    day    has    come    at    last,"  moved.      Peasants   come   driving   sheep, 

writes  a  friend  of  those  days  to  me,  then  pigs  and  cattle  into  camp  and  compete 

a  student,  now  a  telegraphist  in  Pazar-  with  each  other  in  forcing  them  on  the 

djik,  down  in  southern  Bulgaria.     He  is  commissary.     All  the  women  want  to  be 

a   Jew,  not  a   Bulgar.     "I   am   working  nurses  and  are  causing  no  little  trouble 

now    without   pay   and    the   government  with  their  demands.    They  seem  to  think 

rations    are   bad    enough.      Yesterday    I  the    wounded    should    be    bandaged    up 

took  the  oath  of  secrecy,  so  I  can't  tell  with  bed  sheets  and  table  linen.   Throngs 

you  quite  all  I  know.     But  we  are  going  of   young  men ;   students,   schoolmasters 

to  push   the   red   fez   out  of  Europe   at  and  peasants  hang  about  the  recruiting 

last."  office  and  when  they  are  told  they  can- 

Another    longer    letter    comes    to    me  not  yet  be  enlisted  they  walk  away  with 

from  the  Russian  engineer  who. taught  drooping   heads   and   shoulders,   only  to 

the  Minister  'of  Agriculture  how  to  trace  return    again    next    day.      However,    all 

maps.     He  had  been  municipal  engineer  their  turns  are  coming.    All  feel  that  the 

of  Stara  Zagora,  the  first  headquarters  nation  has  at  last  taken  the  final  plunge, 

of  the  general  staff.  that  it  must  be  now  or  never.    But  there 

"I  have  given  up  my  regular  work  for  seems    no     doubt    about    the    outcome, 

some  time  now  and  am  devoting  myself  Even  Turkish  fanaticism  must  go  down 

entirely    to    the    building    of    barracks  before  the  impact  of  this  deep,  quiet  de- 

and    the    laying    out    of    roads    for    the  termination.     We  shall   surely  win." 

passage  of  the  artillery.     There  is  very  new  York  City. 


The  Invader 

BY   HARRY  KEMP 

From  monstrous  Asia's  crowded  camps  he  comes  ; 

He  knows  no  truce,  no  armistice  can  stay  him. 

War.  walking  by  his  side,  takes  on  the  blcom 

And  lighted  eye  of  youth,  hell  puts  on  white. 

Me  knows  no  mercy:    His 'not  the  sharp  sword 

And  pitying  bullet  cleaving  swift  the  brain — 

His  bony  hand  clutches  about  the  throat 

(  )f  the  mother  and  the  babe  upon  her  knee, 

Of  the  old  man,  and  the  young  man,  strong  and  prou 

Tn  the  slow  agony  of  living  death. 

Oh,  you  who  sing  the  bugle  and  the  sword 
Two  thousand  years  after  the  Man  of  Peace 
Perished  that  men  might  love  their  fellowmcr. — 
( )h,  you  who  never  saw  a  battlefield 
I  Mot  even  in  imagination's  eye). 
Where  slaughtered  heaps  lie  piled  up  in  the  light 
(  )f  the  pale  moon     find  here  a  braver  theme 
Than  war  and  victory  with  her  lifted  wing! 
Sing  us  the  glory  of  the  blue-lipped  Plague, 
Proclaim  the  majesty  of  Pestilence! 

Mew  Yobk  City. 


Embattled  Housewives 


BY  MARY  DUDDERIDGE 


WHEN  butter  suddenly  leaped  to 
sixty  cents  a  pound  last  winter, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  housewives  announced  that 
they  would  eat  no  more  until  the  price 
dropt,  the  general  public  first  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  that  remark- 
able and  picturesque  organization  which 
has  since  become  known  thru  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  House- 
wives' League. 

Neither  the  boycott  nor  the  subsequent 
expansion  of  the  League  were  at  all  pre- 
meditated. The  time  had  come  for  the 
federation  of  the  housewives  of  the 
country  in  defense,  literally,  of  their 
hearths  and  homes,  and  they  took  the 
field  as  naturally  and  spontaneously  as 
did  the  embattled  farmers  at  Concord, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else 
to  do.  They  had  put  their  faith  in  the 
Government,  but  the  Government  had 
failed  to  give  them  any  adequate  defense 
against  an  enemy  more  invidious  and 
powerful  than  any  which  ever  wore  red 
coats. 

A  pure  food  law  had  been  past 
in  response,  as  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
has  testified,  to  the  demands  of  the  wo- 
men, but  after  six  years  the  country  was 
still  flooded  with  poisonous  foods,  and 
after  much  wrangling  a  learned  board 
had  decided  that  benzoate  of  soda  mixed 
with  food  was  "not  deleterious  or  pois- 
onous" and  that  therefore  manufacturers 
of  canned  stuffs  could  not  be  prevented 
from  using  it  as  a  preservative.  The 
Government  had  also  devoted  much  time 
to  the  busting  of  trusts,  but  the  resultant 
fragments  had  shown  as  great  skill  in 
boosting  prices  as  ever  the  uninjured 
bodies  had  displayed.  Commissions  of 
eminent  men  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
some  blamed  the  tariff  and  some  the  gold 
output ;  but  no  one  had  thought  much 
about  the  housewife  as  a  factor  in  the 
situation — except  when  an  occasional 
prelate  reproached  her  for  not  hunting 
up  cheap  cuts  of  meat  and  cooking  them 
so  no  one  would  know  they  weren't  ten- 
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derloin — until    suddenly    becoming    con 
scious  of  the  power  of  the  dollar  in  her 
pocket,  she  said : 

"We  don't  care  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  but  if  you  boost 
the  price  of  any  commodity  too  far,  we 
won't  buy  it.  We  don't  care  whether 
benzoate  of  soda  is  injurious  or  not;  we 
don't  want  it,  or  any  other  artificial  pre- 
servative, in  the  food  we  give  to  our 
children  and  we  won't  buy  any  food  that 
contains  such  preservatives.  By  and  by, 
perhaps — altho  we  thought  we  were  al- 
ready paying  the  Government  to  do  this 
work  for  us — we  may  start  our  own  lab- 
oratory and  find  out  for  ourselves  just 
how  the  food  we  are  asked  to  buy  has 
been  treated." 

Tt  was  the  butter  boycott  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  housekeepers  to  their  own 
power.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  butter  was  selling  from 
forty-seven  to  sixty-two  cents  a  pound, 
retail,  according  to  locality,  prices  higher 
than  had  been  known  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  the*  butter  interests  hinted 
darkly  that  they  were  likely  to  go  higher 
before  spring.  The  Housewives'  League 
had  been  organized  a  few  months  before. 
It  grew  out  of  the  Household  Economics 
Committee  of  the  New  York  City  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  and  therefore 
was  able  to  start  with  a  large  and  effec- 
tive membership.  Housekeepers,  of 
course,  could  not  come  together  at  such 
a  time  as  this  without  discussing  the 
price  of  butter,  and  when  the  high-water 
mark  was  reached  with  a  sudden  jump 
the  question,  ''What  shall  we  do?"  was, 
naturally,  on  every  lip.  "Don't  eat  any," 
suggested  the  president,  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  housewives  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  an  appeal  to  the  public  to 
join  with  them  in  boycotting  butter  fell 
on  willing  ears.  The  whole  State  and 
the  whole  country  took  up  the  cry,  and 
there  were  boycotts  everywhere.  In  a 
week  the  price  began  to  fall.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-seven  days  the  market  at  E'gin 
broke  to  thirty-two  cents,  and  .a  dispatch 
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from  there  said  that  the  slump  was  due 
to  the  consumers'  refusal  to  buy.  Fur- 
thermore, before  the  New  York  boycott 
was  many  days  old,  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office  had  started  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  situation. 

The  League  came  out  t>f  the  boycott 
three  hundred  thousand  strong  and  the 
housewives  of  the  country  were  up  in 
arms.  Letters,  which  had  begun  to  del- 
uge the  headquarters  of  the  League — 
then  as  now  the  home  of  the  president, 
No.  175  West  Eighty-eighth  street — the 
day  after  the  boycott  was  declared,  con- 
tinued to  come  in  avalanches,  and  Mrs. 
Heath  was  overwhelmed  with  calls  to 
organize  branches.  Whenever  she  was 
able  to  respond  to  these  she  was  received 
with  the  most  astonishing  enthusiasm. 
Men  and  women  turned  out  to  her  meet- 
ings and  halls  were  too  small  to  accom- 
modate those  who  wanted  to  hear  her. 
In  many  cases,  organizations 
similar  to  the  Housewives' 
League  had  already  been 
formed  and  these  soon  affiliated 
with  the  New  York  women. 
The  country  was  ripe  for  the 
movement  and  it  needed  only 
this  impulse  to  crystallize  and 
give  practical  direction  to 
forces  already  at  work.  The 
League  is  now  represented  by 
branches,  individual  members 
or  allied  bodies  in  every  State 
in  the  Union — even  to  Okla- 
homa, which,  from  its  newness, 
might  be  expected  to  have  es- 
caped some  of  the  evils  that 
afflict  its  effete  sisters.  There 
are  complete  State  organiza- 
tions in  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Michigan. 
California,  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia  and  Mississippi. 
Amelia  Barr's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kirk  Monroe,  is  organizing 
Florida  and  by  the  end  of  an- 
other year  it  is  expected  that 
every  State  will  be  fully  organ- 
ized. The  membership,  direct 
and  affiliated,  is  estimated  at 
400,000.  California  alone  came 
in  with  10,000  and  the  promise 
of  thousands  more  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 


This  is  not  a  mere  dues-paying  mem- 
bership, meeting  once  in  a  while  to  hear 
the  reports  of  committees  and  waiting 
idly  the  rest  of  the  time  for  an  order 
from  the  executive  to  do  something  spec- 
tacular like  the  boycotting  of  butter — 
tho  even  if  it  were  only  that  it  would  be 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  become  an  active  member 
who  is  not  an  actual  purchaser  of  house- 
hold supplies.  Men  may  join  if  they 
meet  this  requirement,  and  one  man  is 
an  active  member  of  the  New  York 
League.  Other  men,  and  women  not  so 
directly  concerned,  are  admitted  as  asso- 
ciate members  on  the  payment  of  a  dol- 
lar a  year,  whereas  the  active  members 
pay  only  ten  cents,  the  dues  having  been 
fixed  at  this  figure  so  that  none  may  be 
excluded  by  inability  to  pay  them.  For 
the  power  of  the  League  rests  not  upon 
its  financial  resources,  but  upon  its  nu- 
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merical  strength.  The  money  of  the  as- 
sociate members  is  a  valuable  asset,  but 
what  is  wanted  more  than  money  is  work 
and  this  the  active  members  do  actually 
give.  Four  hundred  thousand  of  them 
are  continually  on  the  job.  In  this,  the 
housewives'  League  is  surely  unique. 
No  purely  altruistic  organization  could 
attain  this  end.  Good  intentions  are 
weak  when  they  concern  other  people. 
The  members  of  the  Housewives'  League 
do  not  lack  altruistic  motives,  but  to 
these  are  added  motives  which  are  usu- 
ally— and  necessarily,  in  the  present  state 
of  society — much  more  powerful.  In 
working  for  the  League  they  know  that 
they  are  not  only  working  for  the  com- 
munity but  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
benefit  of  their  own  families. 

Thus  an  army  of  inspectors  has  been 
turned  loose  on  the  industries  that  serve 
the  home,  and -each  one  is  backed  up  by 
a  power  of  enforcement  which  official  in- 
spectors might  envy.  The  Leaguers  are 
pledged  to  report  all  violations  of  the  law 
in  groceries,  meat  markets,  delicatessen 
shops,  bakeries  and  laundries  which  they 
themselves  patronize  and  to  withhold 
their  patronage  until  conditions  are  as 
they  should  be ;  even  to  the  point  of  bak- 
ing their  own  bread,  if  good  bread  can- 
not otherwise  be  obtained,  and  having 
their  washing  done  at  home.  They  are 
also  pledged  to  read  all  labels  on  pack- 
ages and  canned  goods  and  to  refuse  to 
buy  any  that  contain  artificial  preserva- 
tives, regardless  of  whether  the  law  has 
been  broken  or  not.  Thus  they  dispose, 
very  simply,  of  the  benzoate  of  soda 
question.     They  are  pledged   further  to 
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demand  fair  prices  and  by  conference 
with  each  other  and  with  their  central 
offices  which  always  have  the  latest  mar- 
ket quotations  they  know  exactly  what 
a  fair  price  is.  They  are  pledged  finally 
to  protest  against  all  contamination  of 
food  by  dust,  flies,  or  other  means,  and 
when  the  law  gives  them  no  redress — 
and  even  when  it  does — they  can  very 
well  help  themselves. 

At  regular  intervals  the  housekeepers 
of  each  neighborhood  meet  to  compare 
notes,  and  any  dealer  who  does  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  and  refuses  to  amend 
— which  is  but  seldom — quickly  loses  his 
trade.  This  is  direct  action  of  a  most 
effective  kind  and  by  its  means  not  only 
are  the  laws  enforced  but  many  reforms 
are  effected  which  the  law  has  over- 
looked. There  is  no  law,  for  instance, 
which  says  that  the  cat  shall  not  sleep 
in  the  raisin  box,  or  that  no  grocery  shall 
be  swept  with  the  butter  tub  uncovered ; 
but  these  practices  are  greatly  on  the  de- 
cline in  neighborhoods  where  the  House- 
wives' League  flourishes. 

The  grocer  is  more  willing  to  listen  to 
reason  because  the  Leaguers  have  a 
thought  for  his  troubles  too.  They  don't 
market  after  six  o'clock,  they  don't  de- 
mand cheapness  at  t-he  expense  of  qual- 
ity, they  don't  keep  delivery  boys  run- 
ning to  their  houses  all  day  to  deliver 
things  that  they  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered to  order  in  the  morning  and  they 
pay  their  bills  promptly.  Other  consid- 
erations apart,  they  realize  that  a  weary 
and  worried  grocer  is  not  the  one  who 
is  going  to  keep  his  shop  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  and  that  the  cost  of  delivery 
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is  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of  living.  All 
these  neighborhood  groups  are  in  touch 
with  a  central  executive,  and  any  infor- 
mation gained  by  one  that  would  be  use- 
ful to  all  is  passed  on.  In  the  same  way 
cities,  towns  and  States  keep  in  touch. 
If  New  York  wants  to  know  the  current 
market  prices  in  Milwaukee,  that  can  be 
had  by  return  mail,  and  if  information 
is  wanted  about  California  fruit,  the 
California  League  stands  ready  to  supply 
it.  Eurthermore,  the  League  is  now 
reaching  out  hands  to  Canada — not  with- 
out hope  that  the  relation  may  some  time 
have  its  influence  on  the  price  of  meat — 
and  European  affiliations  are  possibilities 
of  the  near  future. 

A  great  part  of  the  League's  energies 
so  far  have  been  turned  toward  the  ac- 
quisition of  information ;  for  in  spite  of 
all  the  investigations  with  which  the 
country  has  rung  for  years  past  the 
housewives  find  that  there  is  still  much 
essential  knowledge  that  they  must  get 
for  themselves,  and  they  have  more  faith, 
besides,  in  the  reports  of  consumers  than 
in  those  of  official  investigators.  New 
York  housewives  are  now  filling  out 
score  cards  showing  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions— including*  ventilation,  cleanliness 
of  display,  cleanliness  of  proprietor  and 
clerks,  etc. — of  the  shops  which  they 
patronize.  All  these  cards  will  be  tabu- 
lated and  compared  at  the  central  office 
and  will  give  more  information  about  in- 
dustries of  this  class  in  New  York  City 
than  has  ever  been  available  before. 

The  peculiar  value  of  Housewives' 
League  investigations  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  and  from 
thirty-two  cities  a  report  of  current  mar- 
ket prices  goes  every  month  to  the  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  investigate 
the  cost  of  living.  When  Mrs.  Heath 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  this  commis- 
sion was  collecting  the  prices  of  retailers 
and  wholesalers  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, she  said  to  herself  that  the  prices 
obtained  by  the  Government  investi- 
gators might  not  be  those  quoted  to  the 
housewife.  A  letter  to  the  commission 
to  this  effect  brought  in  response  a  re- 
quest from  the  acting  chairman,  George 
W.  Hanger,  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
League.  Mr.  Hanger  asked  for  reports 
from  thirty-nine  cities  and  Mrs.  Heath 
was  able  to  touch  thirtv-two. 


Much  information  about  the  composi- 
tion of  foods  is  now  being  collected,  and 
every  housewife  knows  that  she  can  rely 
absolutely  on  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  League  Bulletin.  The  conditions  of 
admission  to  this  medium  of  publicity 
are  very  rigorous.  One  product,  for 
instance,  which  is  known  to  be  above  re- 
proach, has  been  refused  because  the 
manufacturers  decline  to  state  what  it  is 
made  of.  The  housewives  make  a  great 
point  of  knowing  the  exact  composition 
of  foods  which  they  buy,  and  that  is  why 
they  feel  that  they  must  have  their  own 
laboratory  as  soon  as  their  finances  per- 
mit. The  idea  was  sug'gested  when  it 
was  found  impossible  to  have  a  can  of 
tomatoes  analyzed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stating,  when  asked  for  the  analysis,  that 
it  has  authority  to  report  only  the  pres- 
ence of  injurious  substances  in  such 
goods. 

It  was  the  abnormally  high  cost  of 
living  which  provided  the  impetus  that 
brought  the  League  into  existence,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  organized  the 
Leaguers  all  over  the  country  set  to 
work  to  find  out  the  cause  of  those  high 
prices.  Their  inquiries  brought  to  light 
some  astonishing  facts,  and  when  the 
New  York  State  Food  Investigation 
Commission  reported  that  from  40  to  70 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent  by  New  York 
City  consumers  went  to  middlemen,  it 
did  not  tell  the  housewives  much  that 
they  did  not  know.  Already  Long  Island 
women  had  traced  the  vegetables  for 
which  they  paid  so  dearly  past  their  very 
doors  to  Brooklyn  and  'back  again  to 
their  respective  grocers.  Staten  Island 
housekeepers  had  made  similar  discov- 
eries, and  the  women  of  the  Connecticut 
towns  had  begun  to  realize  that,  with 
rich  farms  all  around  them,  the  high 
prices  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  food 
oould  not  be  due  to  scarcity. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  conditions  the 
League  advocates  the  public  retail  mar- 
ket. Direct  contact  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  usually  impracticable, 
but  thru  the  public  market,  it  is  argued, 
the  number  of  middlemen  might  be  re- 
duced to  one.  This  view  the  house- 
keepers have  imprest  upon  public  offi- 
cials with  such  vigor  that  all  over  the 
country  old  markets  are  being  restored 
and  new  ones  planned.     After  two  thou- 
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sand  housewives  had  visited  Washing- 
ton Market,  New  York,  on  Housewives' 
League  Day,  the  city  fathers  thought  it 
worth  while  to  clean  up  the  place,  and 
they  have  since  announced  that  a  system 
of  markets  is  being  planned  to  cover  the 
whole  city.  In  New  Orleans  an  old 
French  market  has  been  restored,  and 
in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  market  was  recently  laid. 
In  Buffalo  the  public  market,  which  was 
so  dirty  and  dilapidated  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  city,  has  been  cleaned  up 
by  the  Housewives'  League ;  and  in  De- 
troit the  City's  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  which  lately  affiliated  with  the 
League,  has  undertaken  a  similar  task. 
In  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  other  small 
towns  the  farmers  have  been  invited  to 
sell  their  produce  in  public  squares. 

At  the  present  writing  the  housewives 
have  just  declared  war  upon  the  Beef 
Trust.  After  full  investigation  the  Cen- 
tral Council  became  convinced  that  noth- 
ing would  adequately  relieve  the  present 
intolerable  situation  but  the  removal  of 
the  tariff  on  meat,  and  letters  were 
straightway  dispatched  to  the  Republi- 
can, Democratic  and  Progressive  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  asking  them 
whether  if  elected  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  this  end.  Only  Governor 
Wilson  gave  a  definite  answer.  He  was 
in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
meat.  Colonel  Roosevelt  answered  the 
letter,  but  evaded  the  issue,  and  Mr.  Taft 
maintained  a  discreet  silence.  The  same 
question  will  be  put  to  every  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  national  Legislature 
until  the  meat  of  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Argentina  is  allowed  free  entry  into 
the  country,  and  if  Governor  Wilson  is 
elected  and  fails  to  live  up  to  his  declara- 
tion of  principles,  at  least  four  hundred 
thousand  housewives — there  may  be 
millions  by  next  March — will  want  to 
know  the  reason  why. 

"The  men  may  yield  their  necks  to  the 
meat  baron's  joke,  but  the  housewives 
most  assuredly  will  not,"  says  the  League 
Bulletin  belligerently. 

Here  is  a  notable  list  of  achievements 
for  a  few  short  months,  but  a  much  ex- 
ploited and  hopeless  public  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  don't  amount  to 
much  and  that  any  real  change  in  present 
conditions  is  too  much  to  be  expected. 
Their  causes  lie  too  deep  for  surface 
treatment,     and     any     influence     strong 


enough  to  reach  them  would  shake  the 
foundations  of  society.  .Quite  right;  and 
that  is  just  what  the  housewives  propose 
to  do.    Mrs.  Heath  says  : 

"We  are  just  at  the  beginning — the  begin- 
ning of  a  social  revolution.  No  one  could 
doubt  it  who  has  seen  the  spirit  of  the  women 
as  I  have.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  odds 
against  us  are  tremendous,  but  if  we  only 
stand  together,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can- 
not obtain  and  nothing  that  we  cannot  change. 
Remember  these  women  are  fighting  for  the 
safety  of  their  homes.  .  It  is  a  case  of  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  defending  her  young.  What 
wonder  if  she  proves  more  deadly  than  the 
male — not  that  we  want  to  be  deadly ;  we  be- 
lieve more  in  education  than  in  boycotts.  But 
we  are  ready  to  fight  if  we  have  to.  Remem- 
ber also  that  we  wield  the  power  of  the  dollar. 
Nine-tenths  of  a  man's)  income  is  spent  by  the 
woman  of  his  family  among  the  laboring  class- 
es, and  three-fourths  among  those  of  a  higher 
social  status.  Women  are  the  spenders  of  so- 
ciety and  the  greater  part  of  its  business  de- 
pends on  our  purchasing  power.  Why  haven't 
we  the  power  to  say  that  business  shall  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  our 
homes?  We  have,  and  the  powers  against 
which  we  are  contending  know  it.  I  have 
daily  evidences  of  that  fact ;  some  of  them  so 
intangible  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
vey the  impression  they  make  on  me  to  an- 
other mind ;  others  quite  unmistakable,  as 
when  the  legal  representative  of  a  big  corpora- 
tion comes  to  me  and  begs  me  to  get  our 
council  to  defer  action  in  a  matter  threatening 
the  business  of  his  principals.  That  leaves 
rto  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  way  the  business 
world  regards  us.  But  there  is  no  corporation 
powerful  enough  to  get  us  to  defer  action 
when  we  are  ready  to  act.  They  may  buy  the 
Government,  but  they  can't  buy  us,  and  we 
are  going  to  go  on  extending  our  field  of  ac- 
tion till  we  touch  all  the  big  industries." 

The  leader  of  this  woman's  crusade, 
Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  has  long  been  well 
known  to  the  philanthropic  workers  of 
the  American  metropolis  and  is  well 
qualified  by  experience  for  the  position 
into  which  without  any  volition  of  her 
own  she  has  been  thrust.  As  head  of 
the  Jacob  Riis  Settlement  House  and 
later  as  president  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  which  has  for  years 
been  sending  teachers  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  to  tell  them  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  scanty  resources,  she 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  economic 
struggle  which  books  could  never  have 
imparted,  and  in  her  fight  for  the  control 
of  conditions  which  affect  the  home  she 
never  loses  sight  of  the  hope  that  its  out- 
come may  be  to  make  life  easier  for 
those  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  cost  of 
living  presses  most  cruelly. 

New  York  City. 


Gerhart  Hauptmann :  Realist  and  Idealist 


BY  MAY  LAMBERTON  BECKER 


THE  announcement  that  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  had  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  19 12 — some  $40,000 
— can  have  surprised  very  few  people ;  it 
would  have  been  quite  settled  beforehand 
were  there  not 
always  a  certain 
uncertainty  as  to 
the  amount  of 
latitude  the  No- 
bel Acad  emy 
would  allow  it- 
self in  denning 
"literature  of  an 
idealistic  tend- 
ency." Year  by 
year  the  list  of 
those  obviously 
in  line  for  this 
distinction 
grows  smaller, 
for,  no  man 
winning  it 
twice,  forecast 
grows  corre- 
spondingly easi- 
er. This  time 
the  only  compli- 
cating possibil- 
ity was  Anatole 
France,  and  it 
is  hard  to 
take  that  idea 
seriously.  The 
notion  of  re- 
warding as  a 
crusader  for  the 
ideal  a  man  who 
turns  upon 
every  h  u  m  a  n 
i  n  s  p  i  ration  a 
disintegra  ting 
smile',  is  just  the 

kind  of  sardonic  joke  that  Anatole  him- 
self would  relish,  were  he  far  enough 
away  from  the  point  to  get  a  perspective. 
Most  of  us  have  been  waiting  only  for 
Hauptmann's  fiftieth  birthday,  with  the 
expectation — now  realized — t  hat  the 
highest  honor  in  the  literary  world 
would  give  luster  to  the  celebration. 


GERHART 

From  a  drawing 


At  first  sight,  it  seems  a  little  disquiet- 
ing that  a  life-message  so  far  from  con- 
fident, so  pathetically  ' 'human,  all  too 
human,"  as  that  of  Hauptmann,  should 
stand  for  the  best  the  world  can  do  to- 
day for  the 
cause  of  ideal- 
ism in  literature. 
The  hero  of  his 
first  poetic  pub- 
lication, Prome- 
thidenlos 
(1885),  begins 
by  preaching  a 
new  social  reli- 
gion of  compas- 
sion. Ridicule 
unnerves  him; 
he  retreats  to  en- 
joy the  contem- 
plation of  pure 
beauty,  but  the 
sight  of  suffer- 
ing, s  t  a  r  v  ing 
m  e  n  destroys 
the  loveliness  of 
the  landscape, 
and  drives 
him  to  the  Isle 
of  Hopelessness. 
Thence  he  is 
summoned  back 
to  the  world,  to 
a  life  of  effort, 
of  disillusion,  of 
despair,  until  at 
last  all  that  is 
left  of  his  en- 
deavor is  his 
lyre.  The  un- 
derlying idea  of 
this  immature 
produc  t  i  o  n  at 
his  masterpiece, 
his    heroes   thus 


HAUPTMANN 

by  Ernst  Pickardt 


once  suggests  that  of 
The  Sunken  Bell;  all 
are  impelled  to  and  fro.  Henry  the 
bell- founder,  drawn  away  from  Magda 
and.  the  moral  law  toward  Rauden- 
telein  and  free  artistic  creation,  cannot 
drown  with  all  the  clamor  of  his 
forge   on   the  summit   the  sound  of  the 
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sunken  bell  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
nor  when  it  has  called  him  back  to  duty, 
can  he  re-live  the  old  life  without  the 
dream  that  he  has  renounced.  He  can 
but  creep  back  to  the  mountain  hight  to 
welcome  releasing  death.  Frederick,  the 
hero  of  his  latest  work,  the  novel  Atlan- 
tis, declares  himself  the  maddest  pro- 
gressive of  his  time  and  the  maddest 
reactionary,  "with  the  spirit  of  the 
American  millionaire  and  the  enthusiasm 
for  poverty  that  was  the  glory  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,"  and  says  that  he  is  a 
genuine  child  of  the  times,  for  "every 
individual  of  significance  is  just  as 
divided  against  himself  as  humanity  on 
the  whole."  He  is  describing,  in  short — 
and  so  always  is  Hauptmann — what 
Eucken  constantly  describes,  the  oscilla- 
tion between  nature  and  intelligence,  be- 
tween the  individual  and  society,  between 
the  world  and  man;  and  if  it  be  objected 
of  Hauptmann  as  so  often  of  Eucken, 
that  he  has  taken  conditions  of  thought 
in  Germany  to  stand  for  those  of  the 
world,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
conditions  that  German  life  so  dramatic- 
ally expresses  are  those  with  which  the 
world  at  large  must  reckon.  The  new 
industrial  Germany,  often  brutal  and 
blatant,  but  with  upward  strivings  all  its 
ovvn,  has  met  the  idealism  of  an  old  Ger- 
many whose  past  has  carried  so  far  into 
its  present  that  the  resulting  struggle  is 
perhaps  more  picturesque,  perhaps  more 
poignantly  exprest  than  with  us,  but 
with  us  there  is  also  the  struggle  of  the 
new  with  the  old,  and  never  were  the 
two  less  ready  to  compromise. 

Nor  does  Hauptmann  himself  ever 
compromise — whether  he  be  expressing 
himself  in  social  dramas  of  the  harshest 
realism,  and  a  purport  clearly  ethical,  or 
in  plays  of  pure  beauty;  and  if  he  go 
back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other, 
over  and  over,  he  says  what  he  has  to  say 
with  a  desperate  earnestness.  He  may 
contradict  himself,  but  only  as  life  con- 
tradicts itself,  and  always  with  the  hope, 
however  formless,  of  an  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation. His  first  hero  fails,  but  the 
Goddess  of  Poetrv  bears  his  lyre  to  the 
skies;  Henry  the  bell-founder  dies,  but 
whispering  "The  Sun— the  Sun  draws 
near!" 

His  concern  is  indeed  with  the  ideal 
alone,  and  in  this  his  title  to  the  award 


is  clear.  He  may — he  often  does — depict 
scenes  of  squalor  and  misery,  but  his  in- 
terest in  circumstances  is  after  all  only 
as  it  affects  the  fiber  of  the  soul.  A  man 
may  be  starved  or  sweated,  but  Haupt- 
mann will  not  feel  that  the  ultimate 
wrong  has  been  done  him  until  his  soul 
has  sunk  beneath  the  burden.  As  I  re- 
member the  production  of  The  Weavers 
(just  before  the  New  German  Theater 
in  59th  street  came  to  an  end)  the  worst 
moment  was  not  in  the  starving  scenes, 
but  in  the  first  act,  where  the  gaunt 
workers  bringing  their  finished  webs  to 
the  sweater's  office  to  be  paid  off,  pass 
before  the  counter  in  a  panorama  of 
misery.  As  one  of  the  bosses  approaches 
a  poor  creature,  she  cringingly  picks  a 
bit  of  lint  off  his  coat.  Somehow  the 
thought  that  she  had  been  crushed  until 
even  the  hatred  had  been  crushed  out  of 
her,  makes  the  ultimate  shudder  of  the 
piece.  He  measures  the  weight  of 
calamity  by  its  effect  upon  the  soul ;  not 
he  who  struggles  in  vain,  but  he  who 
has  ceased  to  struggle,  moves  his  com- 
passion. That  old  weaver  who  out  of 
the  depths  of  his  firm  religious  faith  re- 
fuses to  leave  his  loom,  join  the  strikers, 
and  resist  evil  with  evil,  falls  dead  at 
his  post  from  a  stray  shot,  but  his  death 
is  a  triumph;  the  shrill  mother  who 
spurns  his  religion  as  cowardice  and 
leads  the  mob  that  her  children  may  have 
bread,  no  doubt  ends  her  days  in  prison 
or  on  the  gallows,  but  she  has  risen 
above  her  lot.  Poor  little  Hannele, 
beaten,  abused,  broken  by  the  long  cruel- 
ties of  life,  rises  above  her  agony  upon 
the  wings  of  her  dream  into  a  realm  of 
pure  thoughts,  naive  images  and  aspira- 
tions. Her  death  is  an  apotheosis,  Han- 
neles  Himmelfahrt. 

It  is  this  longing  for  a  reconciliation 
of  the  warring  forces  of  waking  life  that 
so  often  drives  Hauptmann  to  the  refuge 
of  dream.  The  real  action  of  Hannele 
takes  place  within  the  mind  of  the  dying 
child — it  may  as  well  be  said  at  once  that 
only  the  downright  methods  and  personal 
sympathy  of  a  German  stock  company 
will  give  on  the  stage  anything  like  the 
marvelous  effect  of  being  in  a  half- 
waking  dream  that  one  may  have  from 
reading  the  play.  The  roughest  produc- 
tion, so  it  be  sympathetic,  will  have  so 
filled  the  hearer  with  the  conviction  that 
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the  curtain  that  shut  out  Hannele's  last 
ecstasy  fell  upon  something  real,  that 
when  it  rises  again  for  that  last  swift 
glimpse  of  the  doctor  bending  over  the 
dead  body,  the  mind  refuses  to  accept 
the  almshouse  pallet,  the  stethoscope,  as 
reality.  It  is  a  daring  device  to  show 
that  picture  after  the  chanting  angels; 
that  it  does  not  jar  shows  how  thoroly 
the  audience  believes  it  is  but  a  shadow. 
The  atmosphere  of  The  Sunken  Bell  is 
altogether  dreamlike;  the  turning  point 
of  The  Fool  in  Christ  is  a  vision,  and  a 
prime  importance  attaches  to  Frederick's 
dream  of  the  lost  Atlantis  in  the  latest 
novel.  But  dreams  like  these  are  never 
mere  fantasies,  never  purposeless;  on 
the  contrary,  they  always  shadow  forth 
some  vision  of  what  are  to  him  ultimate 
realities,  some  expression  of  the  ideal. 

It  is  indeed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
that  Hauptmann  has  made  his  failures, 
and  they  have  been  many  and  resplen- 
dent. Florian  Geyer  was  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  collapse,  but  for  some 
seasons  past  literary  Germany  has  gath- 
ered about  once  in  so  often,  so  it  has  been 
said,  "to  see  another  Hauptmann  play 
fall  thru."  Sometimes  these  plays  stopped 
on  the  stage  side  of  the  footlights  from 
the  inherent  impossibility  of  expressing 
in  three  dimensions  what  belongs  only  to 
the  fourth,  in  which  case  the  reader 
could  and  did  stage  it  more  effectively 
upon  the  scene  of  his  own  thought ;  but 
none  of  these  plays  ever  failed  because 
he  was  afraid  to  say  what  he  felt.  Some- 
times it  was  because  he  was  not  sure 
what  it  was  he  had  to  say,  as  in  The 
Rats,  or  perhaps  because  he  had  to  say 
so  much  that  he  choked  his  own  utter- 
ance, as  in  And  Pippa  Dances!  But  al- 
ways he  has  the  refuge  of  beauty,  and 
when  the  life  that  he  would  improve  by 
social  dramas  stifles  him  with  its  woe, 
he  may  always  be  expected  to  swing  to 
poetic  expression,  sometimes  in  verse, 
sometimes  in  such  prose  as  the  Greek 
Springtide  travel  sketches. 

That  he  should  never  reflect  decadence 
or  morbidity  could  not  be  expected  of 
one  who  expresses  the  life  of  his  time 
and  place  with  such  realism  and  feels  it 
with  such  vibrating  sympathy.  But  the 
reason  why  the  reader  shudders  at  the 
glimpses  he  gives  of  the  morbid  and 
perverse  is  because  he  himself  shudders. 


MRS.  FISKE  AS  HANELLE  IN  1904 
Mrs.  Fiske  produced  the  Hauptmann  play  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  It  is  -her  dream  to  re- 
peat these  performances  this  spring  with  the  best  com- 
uany  which  she  can  gather  round  her,  accompanied  by 
a  symphony  orchestra  of  high  rank,  and  to  tour  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country.  This  illustration  is 
reproduced  from  a  drawing  by  Miss  Frances  W. 
Delehanty. 

He  is  the  true  knight  of  the  ideal;  if  the 
idealism  that  he  expresses  is  more  wist- 
ful than  confident,  more  cloudy  than  de- 
terminate, it  is  none  the  less  that  of  the 
transition  time  for  which  he  speaks. 

HOW  TO  READ   HAUPTMANN. 

Hauptmann's  philosophy  of  life  is  most  co- 
herently exprest  in  the  play  that  is  also  his 
literary  masterpiece,  The  Sunken  Bell,  a  fairy 
drama,  of  which  we  have  the  admirable  poet- 
ical translation  of  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
(Doubleday),  but  his  philosophy  is  formulated 
also  in  the  fantastic  play  And  Pip  pa  Donees. 
available  in  editions  by  Badger  and  Wessels, 
the  subject  of  much  bewildered  commen- 
tary. The  dream-play  Hannele  (translated 
by  Meltzer,  by  Archer,  and  by  Bryan)  is  the 
best  example  of  his  characteristic  mingling  of 
dream  and  reality  (Doubleday).  These  plays 
belong  to  his  middle  period;  his  earlier  ex- 
pression was  in  social  dramas,  in  which  the 
dialect  and  character  of  his  native  Silesia  (he 
was   born   in   Salzbrunn,   November    15,    1862), 
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enter  largely.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
Die  Weber  {The  Weavers)  published  both  in 
dialect  and  in  German  in  1892,  a  play  of  such 
sympathy  and  frightful  power  that  it  was  long 
kept  from  stage  production  in  countries  where 
labor  troubles  were  acute.  This,  and  the  other 
plays  of  this  class,  such  as  The  Fur  Coat,  The 
Red  Cock,  have  just  been  published  in  one 
volume  ($1.50),  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  as  the 
first  installment  of  an  authorized  complete  edi- 
tion of  Hauptmann's  works.  His  family 
dramas,  which  show  a  strong  influence  of 
Ibsen,  appear  in  English  translation  as  Lonely 
Lives,  The  Coming  of  Peace  (called  "a  fam- 
ily catastrophe" ;  Dramatic  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago),  and  Before  Dawn  (Badger).  Of 
his  novels  the  most  significant  is  The  Fool  in 
Christ  (Der  Narr  in  Christo  Emmanuel 
Quint),  published  in  English  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch."  The  germ  of  this  novel  appears  as 
far  back  in  his  work  as  1892,  in  a  sketch  called 
The  Apostle,  but  it  is  one  of  his  latest  pro- 
ductions, his  very  latest  being  also  a  novel, 
Atlantis,  just  issued  by  Huebsch    ($1.50;. 

Atlantis  will  appear  in  America  in  advance 
of  its  publication  in  book-form  in  Germany, 
which  is  no  more  than  appropriate,  as  it  deals 
mainly  with  Germans  in  America,  and  is  based 
on  Hauptmann's  own  visit  to  this  country  in 
1894,  to  supervise  the  first  English  production 
of  Hannele.  His  legendary  plays  include 
Florian  Geyer,  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  Griselda, 
and  Kaiser  Karl's  Geisel.       One  copy  of  his 


first  production,  Promethidenloos,  of  which 
not  half  a  dozen  examples  survive,  is  at  the 
Deutsches  Haus,  Columbia  University,  and  his 
latest  play,  Der  Bogenspanner  Odysseus,  has 
not  yet  left  his  hand,  tho  Berlin  is  looking  out 
for  it  at  any  time.  His  volume  of  travel  es- 
says, Greischischer  Fruhling,  is  hard  to  class- 
ify, but  deliciously  easy  to  read.  His  first 
attempts  at  expression  were  as  a  sculptor,  but 
he  soon  withdrew  from  the  school  of  art  to 
give  himself  to  literature,  owing  much  to  the 
early  encouragement  of  his  brother  Carl,  him- 
self a  well-known  and  prolific  writer.  Ger- 
hart  Hauptmann  lives  in  his  country  place  at 
Agnetendorf  in  the  Riesengebirge,  but  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  or  near  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, especially  the  former.  He  won  the  Grill- 
parzer  Prize  in  1898,  and  was  made  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford  in  1905.  Sev- 
eral volumes  of  biography  and  criticism  of 
Hauptmann  have  appeared  in  German,  but  the 
nearest  to  an  entire  book  about  him  in  Eng- 
lish is  Studies  in  Modern  German  Literature 
(Ginn;  $1.50),  by  Otto  Heller,  who  devotes 
over  one-third  of  the  work  to  a  consideration 
of  Hauptmann's  writings.  See  also  Kuno 
Francke's  essay  in  Fiihrmann  Henschel  in 
German  Ideals  of  Today  (Houghton;  $1.50). 
James  Huneker's  essay  in  Iconoclasts  (Scrib- 
ner ;  $1.50),  and  C.  A.  Krause's  treatise,  Ger- 
hart  Hauptmann's  Treatment  of  Blank  Verse 
(Stechert;  75  cents). 

New  York  City. 


The  Ghost  of  Me 

BY  ANNIE  CAMPBELL   HUESTIS 


Tho  I  may  walk  in  fear  by  night, 

And  dread  a  ghost  to  see, 
I  cannot  think  my  friends  would  shrink 

To  see  the  ghost  of  me. 

For- 1  would  surely  come  again 

When  fun  and  fancy  came, 
And  watch  them  laugh  away  the  hours, 

And  love  them  just  the  same ; 

Tf  they  should  see  me  standing  near, 
I  think  that  they  would  know 

I  did  not  grieve  to  see  them  gay, 
But  liked  to  have  it  so. 


And  if,  in  time  of  grief  or  pain, 

Or  any  hour  of  fear, 
1   came  to  them,  they  would   not  dread  . 

To  have  me  waiting  near, 

But  bring  me  to  the  friendly  fire, 

And  make  me  welcome  there, 
And  think,  unchecked,  their  troubled  thoughts, 

And  tell  me  all  their  care; 

For  they  would  know  I  only  came 

Across  the  lonely  years 
To  feel  their  human  weariness, 
And  share  their  human  tears. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 


The  Town  Crier 


A  Brittany  Two  Days 
from  Broadway 

by 

E.Alexander  Powell,  FR.G.S. 


The   Gendarme 


IF  von  ever  feel  like  giving  a  rude  jolt 
to  the  self-confidence  of  those  super- 
cilious young  gentlemen  who  conde- 
scend to  wait  on  intending  travelers  in 
the  big  tourist  agencies,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  drop  in  some  day  and  casually 
ask  for  a  ticket  to  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. 
It  is  a  perfectly  safe  bet  that,  after  being 
kept  waiting  quite  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time,  you  will  come  away  with- 
out your  ticket,  leaving  a  crestfallen  and 
very  apologetic  clerk  frantically  rum- 
maging thru  timetables  and  gazetteers  in 
a  vain  effort  to  locate  a  French  colony 
which  can  be  reached  in  two  days  from 
Broadway.  And  if,  by  any  chance,  he  is 
able  to  give  you  a  ticket,  I  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  take  it.  for  you  will  be  get- 
ting, at  very  moderate  cost,  a  sort  of 
magic  carpet  which  will  whisk  you  away 
from  the  blistering  pavements  and  the 
hurrying  crowds  and  drop  you,  some 
forty-eight  hours  later,  in  a  place  which 
is  so  totally  unlike  anything  else  in  this 
hemisphere  that  it  will  not  need  the 
flaunting  tricolor  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
on  foreign  soil. 

After  one  has  been  in  something  over 
six  score  countries,  not  to  mention  prov- 
inces and  protectorates,  one  has  to  begin 
to  use  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  atlas  to 
find  something  new.  So  it  came  as  an 
agreeable  surprise  when,  scrutinizing  the 
map  one  day,  I  discovered  the  micro- 
scopic archipelago  of  St.  Pierre-Mique- 
lon .nestling  under  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Newfoundland  as  a  brood  of 
chicks  nestles  under  the  mother's  wing. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  I  was  on  my 
way.      Search    vour    miide    books    from 


title  page  to  index  and  I  doubt  if  you 
find  so  much  as  a  mention  of  these  near- 
by but  unknown  isles.  Yet,  for  the  tour- 
ist who  is  willing  to  put  up  with  discom- 
fort, they  possess  an  interest  few  places 
in  America  can  equal.  They  are  the  sole 
remnant  of  that  great  empire  of  New 
France  which  was  won  by  Cartier,  de- 
veloped by  Champlain,  defended  by 
Montcalm,  and  captured  for  England  by 
Wolfe.  In  their  population,  their  lan- 
guage and  their  customs  these  islands  are 
as  French  as  tho  they  were  off  Brittanv 
instead  of  off  the  Banks.  Red-capped, 
blue-bloused  Breton  fishermen  roll  along 
the  wharves ;  gendarmes  in  gold-laced 
uniforms  patrol  their  cobble  -  paved 
streets ;  the  townsmen,  sipping  their  ab- 
sinthes at  small  round  tables  before  the 
doors  of  cafes,  discuss  month-old  news  in 
Le  Gaulois,  Le  Journal  and  Le  Matin;  a 
guillotine  performs  its  grisly  office,  when 
occasion  calls,  in  the  Place  d'Armes  of 
vSt.  Pierre ;  a  governor  sent  out  from 
Paris  rules  -the  tiny  colony  from  the  one- 
story  frame  "palace, "  over  which  flies 
the  French  flag. 

There  are  three  inhabited  islands  in 
the  group — St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  and 
Langlade — and  their  total  area  is  about 
eighty  square  miles,  or,  as  their  loyal  in- 
habitants prefer  to  put  it,  fifty  thousand 
acres,  which  sounds  larger.  Tho  these 
seagirt  rocks  show  but  a  pin's  head  on 
the  map,  France  clings  to  them  for  both 
sentimental  and  practical  reasons.  She 
cherishes  them  as  the  sole  remaining 
fragment  of  that  French  dominion  which 
once  stretched  without  a  break  from  (lie 
St.    Lawrence    to    the    Mississippi,    and 
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which  a  French  monarch  unconcernedly 
surrendered  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
nothing  "but  a  few  arpents  of  snow." 
She  keeps  them  also  because  they  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  French  coast 
fishery  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  because  that  industry  is 
virtually  a  naval  training  school  for 
French  seamen.  Few  places  have  had  so 
troubled  a  history :  the  islands  have  been 
tossed  like  tennis  balls  from  France  to 
England  and  from  England  to  France  no 
less  than  eight  times  in  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years.  They  were  ceded  to  Eng- 
land with  Newfoundland  in  17 13,  but  on 
the  English  conquest  of  Canada  they 
were  assigned  to  France  as  a -fishing  sta- 
tion. They  were  taken  by  an  English 
fleet  in  1773  and  restored  to  France  five 
years  later.  In  those  days  war  really 
was  hell,  and  no  sooner  did  the  islands 
again  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  than  they  expelled  every  Brit- 
isher they  found  on  them.  In  1793  a 
British  squadron  again  dropped  anchor 
off  St.  Pierre  and  every  French  subject 
was  deported.  In  1802  they  were  recov- 
ered by  France,  but  were  lost  again  in 
the  following  year,  but  in  1816  passed 
again  into  the  possession  of  France,  and 
have  remained  an  undisputed  French 
possession  ever  since. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  reach  these  for- 
gotten isles  if  you  know  how — but  the 
tourist  agencies  don't  know  how.  They 
lie  eleven  miles  off  the  southern  shore  of 
Newfoundland  and  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  North  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton  Island,  with  which  port,  during 
the  summer  months,  a  very  small,  very 
dirty  and  none  too  seaworthy  steamer 
maintains  a  semi-weekly  service.  By 
leaving  New  York  in  the  morning,  you 
should,  with  good  luck,  reach  the  Nova 
Scotian  fishing  port  of  North  Sydney  the 
second  night.  The  route  lies  thru  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the  con- 
tinent, your  car  window  framing  in  rapid 
succession  exquisite  views  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Lake  Champlain,  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  the  south  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Restigouche  region,  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes.  From  North  Sydney  across  to 
St.  Pierre,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  col- 
ony and  on  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  voyage  of  twelve 
hours,  but  the  slowness  of  the  boat  and 
the  roughness  of  the  sea  generally  com- 
bine to  make  it  considerably  longer.  Nor 
do  I  recall  ever  having  traveled  on  a  ves- 
sel that  possessed  such  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  unpleasant  smells. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  an  Alpine  vil- 
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lage,  with  narrow,  cobble-paved  streets 
and  toy  houses  with  peaked  roofs,  set  on 
a  steep  and  stony  hillside  with  the  ocean 
risen  to  its  outskirts — that  is  St.  Pierre. 
It  borders  a  small  but  excellent  harbor, 
whence  it  retreats  up  the  hillside,  strug- 
gling" more  and  more  the  higher  it 
climbs  until  the  houses  disappear  entirely 
before  it  reaches  the  top.  The  town  is 
a  study  in  weatherbeaten  browns  and 
driftwood  grays,  unrelieved  by  any  other 
color,  for  none  of  the  houses  are  painted 
and  there  are  no  fields,  no  trees,  no  flow- 
ers, no  grass.  It  is  about  as  inviting  in 
its  appearance  as  a  prison.  But  one 
quickly  forgets  the  dreariness  of  the  set- 
ting in  the  picturesqueness  of  the  inhab- 
itants. None  of  your  hybrid  French- 
Canadians  here.  One  hears  the  rapid 
chatter  and  sees  the  mercurial  gestures 
of  the  true  Frenchman.  The  pompous, 
strutting  gendarmes,  resplendent  in  uni- 
forms of  blue  and  silver,  twirl  their 
waxed  mustaches  and  ogle  the  giggling 
village  maidens,  just  as  their  fellows  arc 
doing  in  every  French  town  from  Nor- 
mandy to  Savoy.  An  ox-cart  goes 
creaking  by,  the  slow-stepping  animals 
prodded  on  by  a  peasant  whose  red  cap 
makes  a  vivid  splotch  of  color  against  the 
dun  of  the  houses,  and  whose  wooden 
sabots    clatter    loudly    upon    the    stones. 


Fishermen  in  bright  jerseys  and  enor- 
mous sea-boots  pass  noisily  to  their  work, 
the  roll  of  the  sea  in  their  gait.  Women 
with  gay  kerchiefs  and  stiff-starched, 
snowy  headdresses,  cassocked  and 
shovel-hatted  priests,  seminarians  in 
black  surtouts  and  buckled  shoes,  crop- 
headed  school  children  in  smocks,  carry- 
ing their  books  in  goatskin  knapsacks  on 
their  shoulders,  the  loungers  in  front  of 
the  cabarets,  the  boom  of  the  angelus 
bell,  the  roll  of  the  town  crier's  drum — 
all  combine  to  make  the  visitor  feel  that 
he  is  an  onlooker  at  a  play  whose  scene 
is  laid  in  another  century  and  in  another 
land,  and  that  the  curtain  will  go  down 
shortly  and  end  the  illusion. 

There  is  no  hotel  on  the  island,  but  the 
visitor  can  usually  find  accommodations 
at  the  house  of  Madame  Coste,  a  matron 
lv  Bretonne  whose  remarkable  abilities 
as  a  cook  should  have  a  wider  field  than 
is  provided  by  St.  Pierre.  Her  house 
has  the  smallest  rooms  and  the  largest 
beds  I  have  ever  seen.  The  latter  are. 
in  fact,  precisely  like  those  the  traveler 
in  rural  Brittany  finds  himself  con- 
demned  to  sleep  in — huge  affairs  with 
red  canopies,  and  so  high  from  the  floor 
that  they  have  miniature  step-ladders 
with  which  to  get  into  them.  The  first 
morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  long  roll 
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of  a  drum  beneath  my  window  and 
sprang  out  of  bed  under  the  impression 
that  a  revolution  had  begun,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  the  town  crier,  or  rather 
drummer,  announcing  to  the  housewives 
of  St.  Pierre  that  a  shipload  of  fresh 
vegetables  had  just  arrived  from  France 
and  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the 
quai.  We  had  lobsters  until  we  were 
ashamed  to  look  one  in  the  face,  for  they 


and  Newfoundland  shores,  St  Pierre  oc- 
cupies the  unique  position  of  being  a  sort 
of  wholesale  distributing  house  for 
liquors  and  tobacco  for  all  the  adjacent 
regions.  New  England  skippers  make 
periodical  visits  to  the  islands,  and  when 
thev  sail  away  their  bulkheads  are  filled 
with  champagne,  opium  and  perfumes : 
the  captains  out  of  Halifax  and  Sydney 
and  St.  John  make  more  money  in  sup- 


CROP-HEADED  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN   SMOCKS 


are  almost  as  plentiful  in  St.  Pierre  as 
codfish,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Every  evening  after  dinner  Madame 
Coste  would  bring  in  a  dish  of  blazing 
brandy  and  we  would  have  cafe  brule, 
and  along  with  it  Havana  cigars,  which, 
never  having  paid  a  centime  of  duty, 
cost  us  no  more  than  they  would  have  in 
Cuba.  And  such  wines! — champagnes 
and  burgundies  from  France,  ports  from 
Portugal,  madeiras  and  sherries  from 
Spain — brought .  over  in  the  ships  that 
come  for  the  cod  and  landed  duty  free. 
Everything  considered,  I  never  fared 
better  in  my  life  than  I  did  in  St.  Pierre. 
Next  to  fishing,  smuggling  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  islanders.  Owing  to 
the  low  import  duties,  the  laxness  of  the 
customs  regulations,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  colony  to  the  American,  Canadian 


plying  confidential  customers  in  the  Mar- 
itime Provinces  with  gin,  whisky  and 
brandy  than  they  do  from  their  legiti- 
mate cargoes ;  while  the  Newfoundland 
Government  suffers  a  serious  diminution 
in  its  revenues  as  the  result  of  the  liquors 
and  tobaccos  which  the  fishermen  smug- 
gle across  from  St.  Pierre.  The  extent 
of  this  smuggling  is  almost  unbelievable. 
It  is  said  that  half  the  intoxicants  sold  in 
the  "prohibition"  State  of  Maine  come 
from  the  French  islands;  whole  cargoes 
of  wines  and  tobacco  are  run  up  the  St, 
Lawrence  and  readily  and  profitably  dis- 
posed of  in  the  French-Canadian  villages 
which  dot  its  banks ;  tho  the  inhabitants 
of  Cape  Breton  pay  next  to  nothing  to 
the  Canadian  excise,  they  never  lack  for 
whisky.  As  a  result,  St.  Pierre  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  the  greatest  va- 


A  BRITTANY  TWO  DAYS  FROM  BROADWAY 
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riety  of  liquors  on  sale  of  any  place  in 
the  world.  Anything  in  the  drinking 
line  can  be  procured  there,  from  the  rar- 
est vintages  to  the  vilest  concoctions  that 
were  ever  poured  down  the  throat  of 
man. 

The  colony  also  gives  a  welcome  and  a 
refuge  to  fugitives  from  the  law.  To  it 
as  a  sanctuary  fly  criminals  from  New- 
foundland, from  Canada,  and  from  the 


army  officer,  who  left  his  country  be- 
tween two  days  for  his  country's  good. 
Incidentally,  he  owns  the  only  bathtub  in 
St.  Pierre.  It  costs  a  franc  to  use  it. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  such 
a  monopoly,  would  bring  him  in  quite  a 
revenue,  but  he  assured  me  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  "Monsieur  must  re- 
member," he  explained,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,    "that    few    Americans    come 


AN   OX  TEAM  GOES   CREAKING  BY 


United  States.  Tho  the  extradition  laws 
are  nominally  in  force,  the  authorities 
will  rarely  execute  them  unless  they  are 
compelled,  while  the  islanders,  who  are 
on  general  principles  "ag'in  th'  law,"  in- 
variably take  the  side  of  one  who  is  fly- 
ing from  justice.  So  menacing  was  the 
demonstration  which  the  inhabitants 
made  against  two  Canadian  detectives 
who  were  sent  to  St.  Pierre,  while  I  was 
there,  to  get  a  defaulting  bank  official, 
that  the  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie 
advised  them  not  to  land,  as  he  feared 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  protect  them. 
A  former  dentist  in  St.  Pierre  was  a 
Vermonter  who  left  the  city  where  he 
lived  quite  suddenly,  taking  with  him  one 
friend's  bankroll  and  another  friend's 
wife,  while  the  leading  barber  in  the 
town  is  a  French  count  and  a  former 


here — less  than  thirty  in  a  year — and  as 
for  these  St.  Pierrois,  they  do  not  bathe 
at  all ;  they  say  it  is  easier  to  use  per- 
fumery." 

Almost  every  third  building  in  the 
town  is  a  cafe.  This  is  because  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  is  temporarily  trebled 
each  spring  by  the  ten  thousand  fisher- 
men who  come  out  from  France  for  the 
codfishing  season,  and  who  are  noted 
among  their  fellow  workers  on  the  Banks 
for  their  unquenchable  thirsts  and  their 
capacity  for  consuming  incredible  quan- 
tities of  liquor.  Tho  your  French  fisher- 
man can  put  an  American  or  a  Canadian 
under  the  table,  he  rarely  topples  over 
himself,  this  being  largely  due  to  his 
boots,  which  arc  an  inch  thick  and  three 
sizes  too  large  for  him  and  cover  the  legs 
away  above  the  knees.      I  saw  one  red- 


shirted  Breton  foil  around  in  his  boots 
until  a  kindly  gendarme  took  pity  on  him 
and  escorted  him  home ;  but  he  didn't  fall 
down  because  the  boots  wouldn't  let  him. 
Turn  ten  thousand  fishermen  -loose  in 
a  town  where  liquor  is  as  cheap  and  sa- 
loons are  as  plentiful  as  they  are  in  St. 
Pierre,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  fights 
are  frequent  and  sometimes  bloody.  In 
these  quarrels  the  Americans,  Nova  Sco- 
tians  and  Newfoundlanders  invariably 
combine  against  the  French.  One  night 
a  score  or  more  of  infuriated  Frenchmen 
set  upon  half  a  dozen  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
one  of  the  latter  knocked  down  the  chan- 
delier with  a  blow  of  a  chair  and  in  the 
darkness  which  ensued  he  and  his  fel- 
lows slipped  thru  a  window  and  escaped, 
leaving  the  Frenchmen  and  the  gen- 
darmes knifing  each  other  on  the  floor. 
The  oil  from  the  broken  lamps  blazed  up 
and  started  a  conflagration,  which,  as  a 
fierce  wind  was  blowing,  soon  endan- 
gered the  town.  The  villagers  and  fish- 
ermen attacked  the  flames  with  buckets 
and  ladders,  meanwhile  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  the  parish  priest  begging  him 
to  pray  for  the  wind  to  change.  After 
the  flames  had  been  extinguished  and  the 
panting  fire-fighters  were  resting  from 
the  unaccustomed  labor,  an  antiquated 
hand  engine  rattled  up,  its  coming  her- 
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aided  by  the  warning  blasts  of  a  bugle. 
"Why  didn't  you  come  sooner  ?"  demand- 
ed the  angry  villagers  of  the  foreman  of 
the  engine  crew.  "How  could  we?"  in- 
dignantly retorted  that  puffing,  but  im- 
portant, personage,  as  he  paused  from 
bellowing  orders  thru  his  speaking  trum- 
pet. "The  captain  of  the  company  has 
gone  to  France,  and  the  lieutenant  is 
shooting  quail  in  Miquelon,  and  I 
couldn't  find  my  trumpet." 

Shortly  before  I  went  to  St  Pierre  a 
sailor  had  killed  one  of  his  mates  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy.  The  man  was  promptly  cap- 
tured, tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Now 
the  St.  Pierrois  are  very  French  and  still 
cling  to  the  guillotine  as  the  orthodox 
means  of  execution.  And  where  were 
they  to  get  a  guillotine?  There  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  colony,  for  there  had 
not  been  a  case  of  capital  punishment 
there  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant. Local  pride  forbade  them  sending 
the  man  to  France  for  his  execution,  so 
the  Governor  of  St.  Pierre  cabled  to  the 
Governor  of  the  French  West  Indian  col- 
ony of  Martinique,  where  murders  are 
of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  asking  for 
the  loan  of  that  island's  guillotine,  just 
as  a  man  would  ask  a  neighbor  for  the 
loan  of  a  lawnmower.  The  Governor 
of    Martinique    sent    the   instrument    of 


death  up  by  the  next  steamer  and  it  was 
erected  in  the  public  square.  Then  came 
the  question  of  getting"  an  executioner. 
The  colony  boasted  no  such  functionary 
and  every  one  who  was  approached  on 
the  subject  promptly  refused.  Finally 
the  Governor  offered  500  francs  to  any 
one  'who  would  take  the  job,  and,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  officials,  who  had  be- 
gun to  think  that  the  condemned  would 
die  of  old  age.  a  Basque  sailor  was  tempt- 
ed by  the  size  of  the  offer  and  agreed  to 
perform  the  unpleasant  task. 

"But  I  must  have  a  calf,"  said  the  am- 
ateur executioner. 

uNom  de  Dieul"  exclaimed  the  Gov- 
ernor.    "What  for?" 

"To  practise  on,  of  course,"  explained 
the  sailor.  "I  never  saw  a  guillotine 
before." 

They  provided  him  with  a  calf,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  an  interested  audience 
which  comprised  the  entire  population  of 
the  island,  he  lashed  it  to  the  plank, 
touched  the  spring,  and  the  falling  blade 
decapitated  it  with  neatness  and  de- 
spatch. The  next  day  the  real  execution 
took  place,  but  this  job  the  sailor  bun- 
gled miserably.  Now  here  comes  the 
typical   Latin  touch.     He  was  paid  his 


500  francs,  but  the  cafe  keepers  refused 
to  sell  him  food  or  drink,  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  roof  to  sleep  under,  his  com- 
rades refused  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  island,  tho 
the  seamen  on  the  steamer  on  which  he 
departed  almost  mutinied,  saying  that  to 
carry  him  would  bring  them  all  bad  luck. 
Yet  all  of  these  people  had  approved  of 
the  execution  and  most  of  them  had  at- 
tended it  with  the  same  pleasurable 
anticipations  with  which  an  American 
town  turns  out  to  see  the  circus. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stands  there  is  a  little  cemetery.  It 
is  not  a  very  imposing  cemetery  as 
cemeteries  go,  for  there  are  no  towering- 
shafts,  no  elaborately  carved  monuments, 
in  fact  hardly  any  headstones,  but  just 
plain  boards  or  little  white-painted 
wooden  crosses  inscribed  with  the  nanus 
and  the  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  those 
who  lie  beneath.  The  disasters  which 
contribute  to  fill  the  little  cemetery  are 
not  as  might  be  supposed,  those  which 
occur  so  frequently  off  the  Banks,  for  a 
Frenchman  has  a  superstitious  horror  of 
having  a  corpse  in  the  boat  with  him. 
I  knee,  when  lie  finds  a  dead  body  on  the 
fishing  grounds,  he  strips  it  of  its  boots 
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and  clothing,  if  they  are  worth  the  hav- 
ing, and  tosses  it  overboard  again  to  find 
a  resting  place  under  those  waters  on 
which  the  man  doubtless  spent  so  much 
of  his  life.  There  is  such  a  dearth  of 
soil  in  St.  Pierre-  that  what  little  there  is 
is  utilized  for  truck  gardens,  the  graves 
in  the  cemetery  being  blasted  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Hence  the  graves  are  pre- 
pared in  summer.     I  asked  one  of  the 


of  the  old  cannon — but  a  gravedigger 
couldn't  be  expected  to  foresee  a  man 
dying  that  way,  now  could  he?" 

The  islanders  are  deeply  religious,  as 
are  most  seafaring  folk,  and  on  Sundays 
the  churches  are  filled  to  the  doors.  That 
the  priests  are  keen  judges  of  human 
nature  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  having  the  plate  passed  by  gray- 
bearded  pillars  of  the  church,  as  is  cus- 


men  at  work  in  the  cemetery  how   he 
knew  how  many  to  prepare. 

"We  get  to  be  good  guessers,"  he  an- 
swered. "There's  not  much  change  in 
the  number  of  deaths,  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  we  can  make  a  pretty  close 
guess  as  to  how  many  will  die  before 
spring.  Take  old  Bovard,  for  example. 
He's  past  eighty,  now,  and  he's  drinking 
pretty  hard  and  the  doctor  tells  me  that 
there  isn't  much  chance  of  his  living  the 
winter  out.  Then  there's  old  Madame 
Masson,  who  lives  in  that  cottage  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  She'll  be  eighty- 
seven,  come  her  next  birthday,  and  I 
hear  her  rheumatism  is  getting  worse,  so 
it's  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  she'll  never 
see  another  spring.  Sometimes  we  are 
shy  a  grave  or  two,  like  the  time  the 
blacksmith  blew   himself   up   firing  one 


tomary  elsewhere,  the  collection  is  taken 
up  by  the-  two  prettiest  girls  in  the  con- 
gregation, which  effects  the  twofold 
object  of  inducing  the  old  men  to  con- 
tribute more  liberally  and  the  young 
men  to  remain.  Silence  is  maintained  in 
the  church  by  the  village  beadle,  a  black- 
bearded  giant  who  wears  a  uniform  and 
a  cocked  hat  akin  to  those  of  a  major- 
general  and  carries  a  great  silver-headed 
staff  of  office.  A  frown  from  him  will 
instantly  silence  whispering  youths  or 
giggling  maidens,  and  when  he  raises  his 
bushy  eyebrows  crying  babies  are  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  Not  to  have  seen  this 
impressive  dignitary  strutting  thru  the 
streets  at  the  head  of  a  religious  proces- 
sion, a  marriage  party  or  a  funeral  is  to 
have  missed  one  of  the  picturesque 
sights  of  St.  Pierre.     It  is  a  happy  and 
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light-hearted  crowd  that  meets  in  the 
village  square  after  church,  and  so  typi- 
cally Breton  in  its  dress  that  one  might 
well  imagine  himself  in  St.  Malo  or 
Dournazac.  I  noticed  that  all  the  women 
of  the  better  class  wore  veils  and  was 
told  that  it  is  customary  for  ladies  to 
wear  veils  whenever  they  go  out  of 
doors,  tho  their  servants  are  not  permit- 
ted to  wear  them  at  all. 

During  the  summer  months,  while 
codfishing  is  in  progress,  St.  Pierre  is  a 
busy,  bustling  town,  its  population 
swollen  to  three  times  its  normal  size 
and  its  trade  enormously  augmented  by 
the  hosts  of  sun-tanned  voyageurs  who 
come  across  from  the  coast  of  Brittany 
each  season  to  engage  in  this  pursuit, 
for  every  scrap  of  codfish  served  on 
French  breakfast  tables  and  every 
spoonful  of  codliver  oil  taken  by  French 
children  has  its  origin  in  these  remote 
islands. 

The  fishermen  are  taken  from  France 
to  St.  Pierre  in  steamers  chartered 
for  the  purpose,  a  scene  of  indescriba- 
ble activity  being  witnessed  as  they 
disembark  with  their  gaudily  painted 
sea-chests  upon  their  shoulders,  while  the 
puffing  donkey  engines  draw  up  out  of 
the  ship's  hold  immense  quantities  of 
fishing  impedimenta  and  supplies.  The 
St.  Pierrois  fishing  fleet  consists  of  350 
schooners,  crowded  by  some  5,500  men, 
in  addition  to  which  are  the  hundred  or 
more  ships  from  St.  Malo,  Dieppe,  Gran- 
ville and  Cancale,  which  sail  across  to 
the  Banks  from  France  direct  and  run 
into  St.  Pierre  to  land  their  fish  or  to 
procure  bait  and  supplies.  There  are 
usually  two  dories  to  a  schooner  and 
each  dory  has  a  crew  of  two  men.  They 
row  off"  some  distance  from  the  larger 
boat  and  anchor  until  they  get  their 
hooks  baited,  each  man  having  fifteen 
hooks  which  he  baits  with  hake  or  squid, 
for  the  cod  will  touch  nothing  else.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  fish  trade  these 
varieties  of  bait  fish  very  accommo- 
datingly consent  to  make  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  islands  their 
resort,  and  the  number  caught  during 
the  season  is  enormous.  The  hooks  once 
baited,  the  lines  are  cast  into  the  sea  and 
fixed  to  buoys.  The  next  morning  the 
dories  visit  the  buoys  and  haul  up  the 
captured  cod,  and,  as  the  cod  is  the 
greediest  of  fish,  there  is  usually  one  on 


every  hook.  When  the  haul  is  completed 
new  bait  is  cast  over  and  the  dories  re- 
turn to  the  schooner,  whereupon  the 
most  unpleasant  part  of  the  day's  work 
— that  of  cleaning  the  catch — begins. 
With  astonishing  dexterity  the  fish  are 
split  open,  all  inside  except  the  roe  and 
the  liver  are  thrown  away,  the  head  is 
chopped  off,  the  backbone  torn  out,  and 
the  fish  salted  down  in  the  hold.  When 
the  schooner  has  a  full  cargo  it  returns 
to  St.  Pierre,  the  fish  are  thrown  into 
crates  and  submerged  until  all  the  salt 
has  been  soaked  out  of  them.  Then 
women  and  boys  get  into  the  crates  and 
scrub  each  individual  fish,  after  which 
they  spread  them  upon  the  stony  beaches 
to  dry.  This  process  has  to  be  repeated 
daily  for  many  days  before  the  cod  are 
properly  dried.  At  night,  or  when  rain 
or  fog  threatens,  the  fish  have  to  be  piled 
in  circular  stacks  and  covered  with  tar- 
paulins, for  the  best  dried  cod  are  as  dry 
as  a  bone  and  as  hard  as  leather.  When 
it  is  at  last  sufficiently  cured  it  is  salted 
all  over  again  and  packed  for  export. 
There  you  have  the  life-history  of  the 
codfish  from  the  Banks  fo  the  breakfast 
table. 

When  the  autumn  gales  drive  the  fleet 
ofT  the  fishing  grounds,  the  men  and 
their  catch  are  transferred  to  the  waiting 
transports  and  sent  back  to  France,  while 
their  schooners  are  laid  up  in  the  inner 
harbor  of  St.  Pierre,  bound  in  a  solid 
mass  of  chains  and  tackle  to  resist  the 
fury  of  the  fierce  midwinter  blizzards 
which  rage  about  the  unprotected  little 
archipelago.  From  then  until  the  spring 
comes  round  again  all  communications 
with  the  little  islands  are  cut  ofT  except 
by  cable.  The  wharves  are  silent  and 
deserted,  many  of  the  cafes  are  closed, 
the  gendarmes  exchange  their  uniforms 
of  blue  and  silver  for  more  serviceable 
garments,  the  wind  shrieks  and  yowls 
across  the  Place  d'Armes,  the  narrow 
streets  are  banked  house-high  with  snow, 
and  the  inhabitants,  like  hibernating 
bears,  withdraw  into  their  weatherbeaten 
dwellings  to  sleep  and  eat  the  time  away 
until  the  warm  weather  brings  the  island 
colony  to  life  again.  It  is  one  of  the 
strange  corners  of  the  earth,  is  St. 
Pierre-Miquelon,  and,  if  you  will  take 
the  word  of  one  who  has  journeyed  on 
nil  the  continents  and  voyaged  on  all  the 
seas,  it  is  worth  visiting. 


Thru  Almond  Eyes   Aslant 

What  a  Chinese  Student  Thinks  of  Us 

L  We  have  asked  a  young  man  from  China  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  several  years 
studying  at  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  West  and  East  to  give  us  a  frank  account 
of  his  experiences  and  impressions,  and  we  nublish  it  just  as  he  has  written  it.  It  contains 
some  slight  deviations  from  English  idioms,  but  the  mistakes  are  much  fewer  than  we  would 
make  if  we  wrote  an  article  in  Chinese.  As  a  "human  document"  it  is  of  great  value,  for  it 
enables  Americans  to  see  themselves  as  they  are  seen.  There  are  about  five  hundred  Chinese 
students  now  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  fmportant  to  know  just  what  they  think  of 
us,  collectively  and  individually,  for  these  young  men  are  to  be  the  dominant  factor  of  the 
New   China   in   determining  its   relation  to   our  country. — Editor.] 


NO  foreigner  can  come  to  the  United 
States,  where  one  finds  under- 
takers in  the  church,  no  candles 
sold  in  the  drug  store  and  everybody  in  a 
hurry,  without  making  many  blunders,  in 
which  respect  I  am  not  excepted.  When 
I  first  landed  in  San  Francisco,  it  was 
Saturday  evening,  and  my  hair  was 
intolerably  long.  I  said  to  myself,  "This 
is  the  civilized  land  where  every  one 
should  have  his  hair  decently  cut."  A 
moment  later,  I  was  wandering  on  the 
streets  to  find  a  barber  shop.  Fortunate- 
ly, after  walking  three  or  four  blocks,  I 
saw  thru  the  window  a  barber  cutting 
the  hair  of  an  old  man.  In  the  parlor 
there  were  a  number  of  nice  chairs  and 
tables,  on  which  were  placed  books, 
newspapers  and  letters.  All  those  gave 
me  a  very  favorable  impression.  That 
ordinary  barber  has  such  library,  and 
certainly  an  American  professor  should 
have  half  a  dozen.  I  entered  the  house 
and  sat  down.  Waiting  about  half  an 
hour,  I  found  that  the  barber  had  packed 
up  his  tools  and  gone  away  and  that  the 
old  man  entered  his  inner  chamber.  I 
was  left  alone  in  the  room.  Waiting  for 
fully  twenty  minutes,  the  clear  shaven 
gentleman  came  out  again  and  looked 
squarely  in  my  face  and  said,  "Well, 
what  do  you  want  here?  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?"  Nothing;  but  I  want  to 
have  my  hair  cut,"  I  answered.  "What," 
he  said  with  surprise,  "you  wanted  your 
hair  cut  here  ?  Man,  this  is  not  a  barber 
shop,  but  it  is  my  residence.  I  left  the 
house  greatly  embarrassed,  after  being 
told  that  the  barber  was  private  and  I 
had  come  to  his  home  on  Sunday. 

Before  I  sailed  for  America,  I  pictured 
to  myself  in  a  half  dreaming  way :    First 
of  all,  America  is  a  land  of  white  men. 
The    cosmopolitan     spirit     is     prevalent 
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there.  There  are  no  starving  people,  and 
every  one  I  am  going  to  meet  is  a 
Christian ;  in  religion,  sincerity  and  un- 
selfishness are  predominant ;  in  politics 
there  is  no  graft ;  in  society  every  one  is 
equal,  and  in  the  whole  country  there  is 
contentment  and  peace.  After  being 
here  for  four  years,  I  become  convinced 
that  such  a  place  as  I  pictured  to  myself 
cannot  be  found  in  this  world. 

On  my  arrival,  during  the  change  of 
cars  at  a  certain  point,  I  entered  a  car 
without  noticing  that  it  was  a  smoker ; 
not  until  after  an  old  man  with  black 
beard  and  dirty  clothes  asked  me  for 
matches.  He  thus  advised  me  when  he 
found  I  did  not  smoke,  "If  you  don't 
smoke  there  is  no  business  for  you  here. 
This  is  a  smoking  car."  I  encountered 
a  lot  of  unpleasant  experiences  one  after 
another.  In  China  one  house  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other,  but 
it  is  not  so  in  this  country.  When  I  first 
arrived  at  the  city,  I  stayed  on  a  certain 
street  where  all  the  houses  looked  alike. 
If  one  does  not  know  the  number  of  his 
house,  he  is  likely  to  get  into  a  wrong- 
one.  After  returning  from  a  walk  at 
night,  I  went  to  my  room  on  the  first 
floor,  sitting  down  and  opening  up  the 
drawer  to  get  my  nightgown.  Finding 
that  the  drawer  was  empty,  I  became 
alarmed.  My  alarm  brought  the  land- 
lady to  the  scene.  She  saw  me  and  ac- 
cused me  of  theft  and  robbery,  and 
attempted  to  have  me  arrested.  In 
broken  English  I  explained  to  her  that  I 
got  into  a  wrong  house,  and  she  refused 
to  listen  to  my  excuse  until  my  landlady 
was  notified  and  came  to  identify  me. 
The  whole  matter  seemed  that  the  land- 
lady treated  me  rather  too  harshly.  I 
was  scared  as  she  shook  her  fists  in  front 
of  my  face. 
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I  went  to  a  Western  self-supporting 
co-educational  college,  where  I  saw  more 
plainly  than  ever  before  the  character- 
istics of  American  girls  in  school.  On 
my  arrival,  I  went  to*  see  an  old  man 
with  a  haughty  bearing — 1  was  told  that 
he  was  the  president.  That  the  president 
of  a  Christian  college  should  assume  dig- 
nity did  not  impress  me  favorably.  He 
did  not  say  very  much  to  me  either.  If 
my  memory  is  correct,  his  words  were : 
"Fill  out  the  blank"  ;  "That  is  all";  "You 
may  take  him  to  the  dormitory."  Be- 
iore  I  came  to  this  country,  1  thought 
to  myself  that  a  Christian  college  presi- 
•  dent  is  always  humble  and  polite. 

In  my  three  years'  stay  in  that  institu- 
tion, my  knowledge  of  American  girls  is 
increased.  I  seem  to  like  these  golden 
haired,  beaming  faced,  mild  eyed,  god- 
desslike creatures.  I  have  a  high  esteem 
for  those  who  are  helpful,  courtesy ing 
and  kind,  as  I  have  utter  contempt  for 
many  others  who  are  peevish,  unladylike 
and  fussing  all  the  time.  So  far  as  their 
fair  complexion  is  concerned,  both  classes 
impress  me  deeply.  Their  tender  eyes, 
neither  black  nor  blue  nor  white,  and 
rather  all  those  shaded  together,  give  me 
a  predilection  for  their  association. 
Their  plump  necks,  shoulders  and  arms 
look  as  beautiful  as  some  wonderful 
creation.  Their  chat,  their  laughter,  their 
good-natured  innuendoes,  their  flashes 
and  their  soft  voice  charm  me. 

Like  many  others,  I  prefer  telling 
something  about  the  bad  treatment  I  re- 
ceived from  peevish  girls,  rather  than 
the  kindness  given  me  by  ladies.  When 
I  first  went  to  the  college  dining  room, 
the  girls,  who  were  sitting  up  like  a  row 
of  avenging  ghosts,  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a  wild  beast.  After  my  three  years' 
stay  at  the  college,  I  discovered  that  most 
of  their  hearts  are  not  bigger  than  hazel 
nuts.  They  always  replied  to  my  re- 
marks in  monosyllables.  I  seldom  talked 
with  them  in  whose  eye  there  was  not 
a  spark  of  invitation.  I  do  not  know 
even  now  why  they  everlastingly  flung 
bitterness  in  my  face.  However,  I  de- 
clare they  are  line  looking  girls.  Perhaps 
God  so  created  them  that  their  hearts  arc- 
not  indexed  in  the  honesl  freshness  and 
earnestness  of  their  facial  expressions. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  my  life 
in  the  college,  I  always  lifted  my  hat  to 
every  girl  passing  by  me,  but  a   few  of 


them  would  not  respond  to  my  courtesy. 
Thinking  that  they  did  not  see  me  while 
tipping  my  hat, — for  I  am  a  short  man, 
— I  stepped  in  front  of  one  and  tipped 
my  hat  before  the  royal  lad}-.  She  again 
paid  no  attention.  I  thought  to  myself 
that  the  case  was  incurable.  Finally  I 
adopted  the  American  style ;  that  is  to 
pass  by  them  without  looking  backward. 
The  president  of  the  institution  one  day 
called  a  meeting,  in  which  he  complained 
of  our  discourtesy  to  the  ladies.  Having 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  I  had  no 
courage  to  stand  up  and  to  speak  my 
grievance  against  some  of  the  fair  sex, 
but  I  said  to  myself  with  a  grin,  "That 
president  must  be  a  blind  man,  and  if 
not,  why  does  ,he  not  open  his  eyes  to 
find  out  the  peevishness  of  girl  stu- 
dents ?"  The  discourtesy  I  described 
above  will  certainly  discourage  anybody 
who  is  polite  to  the  extreme  and  has  a 
little  horse  sense,  in  which  I  am  not  lack- 
ing. 

American  girls  seem  changeable.  They 
have  mercurial  temperament.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  exceptions.  I  have  seen 
many  boys  and  girls  become  good 
friends,  and  after  a  week's  association 
they  disliked  each  other.  The  girl  has 
found  another  boy  whom  she  liked 
better.  After  a  while  she  still  gets 
another,  and  so  on,  without  ceasing. 
Here  in  the  school  I  seem  to  discover  the 
reasons  why  there  are  so  many  divorces 
in  America.  Those  girls  who  are 
mothers  of  the  future  get  their  training 
to  despise  sacred  relations  in  their  early 
school  days  at  the  expense  of  their  poor, 
broken-hearted  classmates.  They  make 
love  to  boys  and  leave  them  when  they 
tire  of  them.  To  be  sure,  boys  are  not 
perfect,  and  are  responsible  for  the  mer- 
curial temperament  of  girls.  The  girls 
thru  their  charming  personality  can  af- 
ford to  do  that  kind  of  trick  without 
getting  into  serious  trouble.  If  any  girl 
in  China  so  behaves,  she  would  he  looked 
down  upon.  When  I  discovered  this  code 
of  schoolgirls'  morality  I  was  greatly 
terrified.  In  spite  of  their  changeable 
characteristic,  I  seem  to  like  them  like 
them  for  their  beauty,  their  smile  and 
their  musical  voice.  A  Japanese  scholar 
'Mice  remarked,  '"I  would  make  an  Eng- 
lish woman  my  wife,  a  French  woman 
my  sweetheart,  a  German  woman  my 
servant    and    an    American    woman    mv 
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friend."      On   that  point   I   quite   agree 
with  him. 

To  me,  not  caring  for  philosophical 
studies  of  the  character  of  any  people, 
everything  is  bad  or  good  according  to 
its  appearance  under  a  certain  circum- 
stance. I  do  not  possess  analytical  talent 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  What  I  am 
going  to  say  may  be  wrong  or  may  be 
right.  Inconsistency,  conventionality  and 
capacity  for  bluff  impress  me  as  the  na- 
tional characteristics  of  Americans. 

Probably  most  men  of  high  positions 
are-  inconsistent  in  their  dealings  with 
people.  One  of  the  American  presi- 
dents, for  instance,  is  said  to  have  sold 
Korea  to  Japan  in  his  effort  to  end  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  America  proclaims 
to  be  a  friend  of  China;  her  Executive 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Chinese  republi- 
can government  after  having  been  firmly 
established.  At  the  signing  of  the 
Korean  treaty,  America  promised  to 
offer  her  good  offices  whenever  Korea 
got  into  trouble  with  any  nation ;  but 
when  the  time  came,  and  the  latter 
needed  her  help,  America  kept  quiet. 
But  all  those  inconsistencies  do  not  con- 
cern me  at  all,  and  I  speak  of  them,  while 
losing  the  train  of  my  thought.  The  in- 
consistency I  will  speak  of  is  individual 
and  perhaps  not  national.  I  have  found 
this  character  is  deeply  rooted  in  two 
persons,  a  college  president  and  a  pro- 
fessor, with  whom  I  have  been  in  contact 
for  three  long  years.  They  did  not  pay 
a  whit  of  attention  to  me,  but  I  studied 
them  like  some  strange  creatures  which 
I  had  never  before  seen  in  my  life. 

That  gray  haired  college  president  is  a 
man,  vigorous,  tyrannical,  peevish,  pro- 
fessing to  know  everything  and  trying  to 
do  anything,  from  his  executive  work  to 
the  loading  of  a  wagon.  In  the  institu- 
tion his  rule  is  supreme.  A  professor 
told  me  that  if  any  teacher  in  the  faculty 
meeting  tries  to  antagonize  him,  he  is 
liable  to  be  discharged.  One  day  the 
president  issued  a  request  that  all  the 
teachers  in  the  college  should  frankly  ex- 
press their  opinion  in  regard  to  his  ad- 
ministration. One  college  teacher,  who  is 
an  honest  man,  gave  his  opinion  in  writ- 
ing, in  which  he  criticised  a  number  of 
rules  and  pointed  out  the  bad  part  of  his 
administration.  He  was  called  before 
the  high  executive  and  received  the 
president's  reproach   for  his  unreserved 


opinion.    I  will  call  that  college  president 
King  Lamb  for  convenience's  sake.     In 
the  church,  King  Lamb  is  very  religious. 
He  frequently  read  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Romans  with  his  students.     I 
followed  him  as  he  read,  "Why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set 
at  nought  thy  brother?  for  we  shall  all 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
For   it   is  written,   As   I   live,   saith  the 
Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and 
every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.     So 
then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God.    Let  us  not,  therefore, 
judge  one  another  any  more;  but  judge 
this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling- . 
block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  bro- 
ther's way."    But  when  I  wanted  to  leave 
his  college  one  year  before  my  gradua- 
tion on  account  of  the  poor  English  de- 
partment, King  Lamb  manifested  his  in- 
consistency more   than   ever  before.     I 
told  him   I   wanted   to  go  to  a  college 
where  I  would  learn  practical  English, 
for  which  I  came  to  this  country.    I  went 
to  his  office  and  said  good-bye  to -him, 
after  telling  of  my  plan  to  leave.    He  got 
angry    and    said,    "You — you    use    our 
college  as  a  stepping-stone.     When  you 
first  came  here,  we  admitted  you  to  the 
school.  You  have  no  conscience.  You  are 
an  Indian,  a  heathen,  a  savage.    No;  you 
are    worse    than    Indians.      Don't   come 
back  to  our  campus  again.     There  is  no 
place  for  you  here."     After  leaving  his 
office,  I   murmured,  "Is  it  possible  that 
the  man  with  whom  I  just  this  morning 
repeated  the   fourteenth   chapter  of  the 
Romans  in  the  church  can  call  me  such 
ugly   names?     Then   I    don't  know   the 
Lord  yet."    From  that  moment  on  I  have 
been  puzzled  as  to  whether  King  Lamb 
has  been  influenced  by  paganism,  Paulin- 
ism,  fanaticism,  animalism  or  a  mixture 
of  them  all.    But  I  am  sure  he  has  little 
of  Christianity.    Other  than  those  faults, 
he  is  a  splendid,  gentle,  bald  headed  col- 
lege president.    But  I  would  mention  one 
fault   of   his.     He   likes   to    employ  too 
many  graduates  of  his  college  as  teach- 
ers,   who    as    a    rule    always    obey    his 
supreme  command  in  his  little  kingdom, 
and  obey  it  even  if  they  do  not  like  it. 
It   seems   to  me  a  bad  idea  to  employ 
graduates  to  teach  in  the  institution  in 
which  they  got  their  education,  for  they 
do  not  have  a  wide  range  of  knowledge ; 
they  do  not  know  any  better  method  of 
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teaching  employed  in  other  schools ;  they  literary  societies  took  me  into  its  circles 

give  to  students  what  their  former  pro-  out  of  their  sympathy  for  me,  a  poor  out- 

fessors  in  the  college  had  given  to  them.  cast.     The  girl  students  frequently  ran 

If  the  English  department  is  weak,  it  will  away   from  me,   or   they   changed  their 

remain  weak,  and  also  has  a  tendency  to-  pleasing  faces  into  grim  ones  when  they 

be  weaker.     When  they  teach,  they  do  saw  me.     All  the  males  students  played 

not  put  out  an  amount  of  energy  and  in-  politics.    There  is  no  cosmopolitan  spirit, 

dustry  as  they  would   in   a  new  school  no  democracy ;  but  old  conservative  ideas 

where  their  popularity  and   success  de-  and  the  Indian  caste  system  prevail  in  the 

pend  upon  their  ability  and  diligence.  college.     There  is  little  of  Christianity  ; 

The  trouble  with  the  English  depart-  but  the  students  worship  God  day  and 

ment  of  that  institution  lies  in  the  em-  night. 

ployment  of  her  graduates  as  teachers.  I  received  more  conventionalities  in 
There  are  two  English  instructors,  both  that  institution  than  anywhere  else  in  my 
of  whom  were  graduated  from  the  insti-  life.  One  incident  is  still  lingering  in  my 
tution.  One  professor  I  have  particular-  memory.  The  head  matron  one  day  in- 
ly in  mind,  against  whom  I  have  much  vited  me  to  her  table  out  of  her  kindness 
to  say — certainly  unpleasant — is  a  mid-  for  foreigners.  She  is  a  lady  of  about 
die-aged  man.  No  doubt,  he  is  well  thirty  years  of  age.  I  was  told  the  other 
versed  in  the  language,  either  theoretical  day  that  she  is  going  to  be  married.  She 
or  practical.  But  to  be  frank,  he  is  lazy  honored  me  by  sitting  at  one  end  of  the 
to  the  core.  He  seldom  looks  over  stu-  table  by  my  side.  This  embarrassed  me. 
dents'  examination  papers,  which  usually  Embarrassment  grew  into  excitement, 
go  to  feed  his  waste-paper  box.  I  took  Excitement  automatically  caused  my 
several  courses  under  him,  and  I  shall  hands  to  be  on  the  table,  playing  with  the 
mention  one  study  which  caused  me  a  lot  napkin  and  the  ring.  She  stared  at  .me, 
of  trouble  because  of  his  laziness.  It  and  unconscious  I  kept  on  playing.  At 
was  a  writing  course.  I  wrote  essays  as  last  her  patience  was  exhausted,  and  she 
carefully  as  I  could,  and  handed  in  my  turned  her  head  aside,  twisted  her  body 
papers  as  promptly  as  it  was  possible,  and  said,,  "You  better  put  down  your 
He  never  looked  over  my  essays.  This  hands.  It  is  not  decent/'  Immediately  I 
was  the  trick  he  played  upon  me.  He  obeyed  the  order ;  but  a  moment  later, 
said  he  would  return  me  my  papers  to-  while  talking  with  me  about  her  interest- 
morrow  afternoon.  When  I  went  to  his  ing  visit  to  Paris  and  about  European 
home  at  the  appointed  time,  he  told  me  courtesies,  she  forgetfully  put  upon  the 
to  go  back  again  next  Monday,  for  he  table  her  own  hands,  and  her  fingers 
had  not  got  my  papers  corrected.  But  were  soon  engaged  in  turning  around  the 
that  next  Monday  never  came.  Alas !  napkin  ring.  Another  conventionality  of 
my  teacher  had  thrown  my  elaborate  es-  hers  mixed  with  inconsistence  was  the 
says,  written  under  pressure,  into  his  old  rule  she  gave  in  her  book  of  etiquet.  She 
waste-paper  box.  He  had  no  time  to  stated,  "No  young  lady  can  shake  hands 
correct  them,  because  he  had  to  cook  with  a  young  man  for  five  seconds."  But 
food  for  his  wife  and  preach  in  a  country  another  day  I  observed  she  held  the  hands 
church.  That  professor  got  used  to  the  of  one  of  the  superintendents  for  over  ten 
college  "atmosphere,"  and  became  lazy  minutes.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
beyond  amendment.  He  will  never  think  her  conventionalities,  that  president's  re- 
of  trying  to  do  his  best.  I  am  sorry  I  ligion  and  the  spirit  of  that  institution 
have  to  leave  him  at  the  end  of  this  para-  will  help  me  in  the  development  of  my 
graph.  character. 

Before  I  came  to  this  country,  many  As  to  the  American  capacity  for  bluff, 

missionaries    in    China    told    me   that    I  T  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has  saved  me 

would    find    everything    democratic    and  many  times  from  embarrassment  and  the 

cosmopolitan   in   that   Christian   college ;  loss  of  positions.     T  have  been  cultivating 

but  my  three  years'  stay  proved  the  con-  that  character  for  the  last  four  years,  and 

trary.      I    was    excluded    from    all    the  I  appreciate  it  highly.     Three  years  ago, 

literary  societies   and   denied  all   advan-  I    went    out   to   work    for   a    farmer    in 

tages    which    American    students    enjoy.  Missouri,  who  asked  me  whether  I  knew 

Thanks  to  the  Heaven  when  one  of  the  anything  about   plowing.     Of  course.    I 
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answered  him  I  knew  how  to  handle  a 
plow,  for  I  used  to  plow  rice  fields  for 
my  father  in  China.  But  he  did  not  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  my  previous 
work.  In  China  we  use  cows  and  oxen 
to  plow  fields,  but  in  America  horses  and 
uncontrollable  mules  are  employed.  Some 
of  my  American  friends  tell  me  that 
theirs  is  the  advantageous  way,  but  I  do 
not  think  so,  after  having  worked  with 
two  Western  mules  for  three  hours. 

The  farmer  for  whom  I  worked  asked 
me  to  jump  on  the  back  of  a  big  mule, 
the  sight  of  which  scared  me.  I  rode  out 
to  the  corn  field  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  with  another  mule  by  my  side. 
During  the  trip  I  enjoyed  keenly  the  rid- 
ing, but  some  hard  things  were  going  to 
happen.  Knowing  nothing  of  harnessing 
the  mules,  I  told  the  farmer,  "I  know  the 
Chinese  way  of  harnessing,  but  not 
yours."  It  was  merely  a  simple  bluff. 
However,  he  helped  me  to  finish  my  first 
job. 

I  did  remarkably  well  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  after  plowing  for  two  hours  I 
began  to  get  tired  and  at  the  same  time 
the  mules  got  hungry.  They  ate  grass 
and  little  corn  stalks  as  they  were  tread- 
ing on.  Angry  with  them  for  their 
stopping,  I  cut  each  of  them  with  the 
whip.  Before  1  tried  to  give  them  a 
second  cut,  they  turned  round,  stared  at 
me,  waved  their  ears  and  shook  their 
heads.  They  jumped  up  and  turned  the 
plow  upside  down  as  I  was  thinking 
about  the  mysterious  language  the  mules 
spoke  to  me.  I  said  to  them,  "Ho,  ho," 
the  Chinese  way  of  saying  stop  to  ani- 
mals. Misinterpreting  the  meaning  of 
my  "ho,  ho,"  they  thought  I  wanted  them 
to  walk  faster,  and  so  they  began  to  run, 
and  plowed  down  hundreds  of  little 
corn  stalks.  I  liked  the  work,  but  I  did 
not  like  the  mules  and  their  treatment. 
I  told  the  farmer  I  wanted  to  quit.  He 
said,  "All  right.  Here  is  one  dollar  for 
your  morning  service."  I  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  money,  thinking  about  the  little 
corn  stalks  I  plowed  down  with  the  in- 
comprehensible American  mules.  But  if 
he  offered  the  dollar  to  me  now  I  would 
act  in  a  different  way,  and  would  accept 
it  with  grace.  I  have  seen  from  time  to 
time  many  Americans  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  are  paid  for  it.  Why  should 
I  make  an  exception  to  their  example  ?  I 
have  learned  their  bluffing  character,  and 


surely  I  should  learn  their  way  of  mak- 
ing money. 

After  my  failure  in  attempting  to  earn 
two  dollars  a  day  on  the  farm,  I  started 
•back  for  my  college  town  with  a  heavy 
suitcase,  which  contained  five  suits  of 
underwears  and  other  articles  besides. 
You  see,  I  was  then  an  amateur  farm 
hand,  unlike  the  professional  farm  help- 
er, who  carries  nothing,  but  wears  a  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  "pants,"  and  if  by  accident 
he  happens  to  get  wet,  he  has  to  go  to 
bed  until  they  are  dry.  Fifteen  miles 
away  from  the  college  town  I  met  an  old 
farmer,  who  advised  me  to  take  a  short 
cut  across  a  large  patch  of  corn  fields  in 
order  to  save  three  miles'  walk.  After 
getting  into  the  corn  fields  I  could  not 
get  out.  I  walked  for  five  hours,  and 
could  not  find  a  way  out  still.  It  rained. 
My  suitcase,  which  was  already  heavy, 
became  heavier  as  it  soaked  in  with 
water.  1  was  so  exhausted  that  I  had  to 
sit  down  under  a  big  tree.  Hungry,  I 
found  a  cow  a  little  way  from  me,  and 
milked  her  for  a  cupful.  I  had  -a  big 
meal  in  the  American  wildness  to  which 
I  had  been  betrayed  by  that  merciless 
farmer.  Finally,  I  was  led  out  of  the 
corn  fields  by  a  kind  young  farmer  who 
happened  to  pass  the  place.  Since  that 
time  I  have  always  been  wondering  whe- 
ther that  betrayer  was  an  American  or  a 
Yankee.  In  the  name  of  good  sense,  I 
cannot  forgive  him  in  this  life  or  in  the 
life  to  come.  The  above  incident  illus- 
trates the  usefulness  of  bluff,  thru  which 
I  found  my  work  with  that  farmer. 

As  time  goes  by  my  capacity  for  bluff 
is  improving.  I  am  more  successful  in 
New  York  than  anywhere  else  in  practis- 
ing my  bread  and  butter  craft.  One  day 
in  New  York  I  went  to  see  a  bachelor 
who  wanted  to  seek  advice  of  an  Oriental 
student  working  his  way  thru  school. 
He  is  good  natured,  dignified,  sympa- 
thetic and  thoughtful.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  knew  anything  about  cooking. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  cooked  a 
single  meal  either  for  myself  or  for  any- 
body else.  Endeavoring  to  get  the  job, 
I  used  the  bluff  taught  by  Americans, 
and  said,  "Why,  sir,  surely  I  know  how 
to  cook.  The  cooking  of  rice  is  my 
speciality."  -"Well,  what  kind  of  food 
can  you  cook  besides  the  rice?  Can  you 
cook  steak?"  Why,  surely."  "Can  vou 
roast  the  pork?"   "Why,  surely,"    "Then 
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you  know  everything  about  cooking?" 
I  answered,  "Why,  certainly."  I  had  a 
week  to  prepare  myself.  First  of  all,  I 
must  learn  how  to  cook  the  rice.  Finally, 
I  mastered  the  art  of  rice  cooking.  On 
the  first  day  he  asked  me  to  broil  a  big 
steak.  Here  came  into  my  mind  the 
word  bluff.  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  know  how 
to  cook  it  in  the  Oriental  way,  but  not  in 
yours."  Then  he  showed  me  how  to 
cook,  and  I  learned  it.  The  bluff  always 
serves  me  well  and  successfully.  O, 
Bluff,  if  I  were  a  poet,  I  would  write  a 
few  lines  to  praise  your  merits. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  old  farmer 
tricked  me  and  caused  me  to  walk  fifteen 
miles  extra  amidst  the  corn  field,  I  like 
American  farmers  and  their  life.  They 
are  reared  in  the  lonely  country  corners 
and  live  among  flowers,  trees,  nightin- 
gales, thrushes  and  other  beautiful  birds. 
Their  household-  is  the  happiest  in  the 
world — happiest  of  all  positions  in  spcial 
scales.  They  are  bathed  in  the  fresh  air 
and  work  hard  in  the  twilight  of  morn- 
ing. While  city  women  are  asleep  at 
midsummer  dawns,  country  girls  are  up 
working,  with  gentle  roosting'  birds 
above  their  heads  on  the  trees  in  their 
nap  and  with  rabbits  and  hares  running 
around  in  the  forest.  They  are  repre- 
sentatives of  typical  womanhood.  They 
enjoy  nature.  They  see  faint  summer 
fogs  spreading  about  the  meadows  in  the 
early  morning.  They  see  that  sun  rays 
open  the  buds  of  flowers,  stretch  them 
into  long  stalks  and  bring  forth  scents 
from  their  petals.  The  fresh  looking, 
rosy  cheeked,  bright  eyed  farmers' 
daughters  are  so  charming — more  charm- 
ing than  the  human  language  can  de- 
scribe— in  their  summer  pinkish  or  white 
attires.  You  will  find  in  them  real  vitali- 
ty, real  incarnation  and  real  purity,  which 
are  nourished  by  mysterious  nature.  I 
believe  the  farmer  appreciates  moral 
ideals,  high  thinking  and  plain  living  as 
much  as  men  of  any  other  profession. 
There  is  nothing  of  fragility  among 
them.  I  believe  not  a  single  city  girl  will 
be  able  to  milk  cows,  churn  butter,  make 
cheese,  set  hens  and  rear  chickens,  which 
the  farmer's  daughter  does  every  day. 

Perhaps  some  city  girls  may  get  angry 
with  me  for  not  saying  anything  pleasant 
about  them.  To  be  fair,  T  would  say  they 
have  their  superiority.  They  walk  more 
graceful    than    any    country    girl;    they 


dress  more  fashionable;  they  are  more 
cultured;  they  possess  skills  for  hand- 
work. They  receive  visitors  with  ele- 
gance, while  country  girls  are  badly 
frightened  in  any  social  doing.  They 
know  how  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  while  country  girls  once 
get  into  the  middle  of  a  small  town  and 
cannot  get  out  without  the  help  of  her 
friends. 

So  far  as  my  part  is  concerned,  I  like 
America's  country  life,  for  I  love  to  hear 
the  rush  of  streams,  the  fizzing  of  milk- 
ing, the  absolute  stillness  of  night  and 
the  hissing  of  serpents.  I  love  to  see 
country  girls,  honest  hearted,  receptive, 
chaste,  even  tho  not  accomplished.  I 
like  to  watch  them  working  in  the  field 
and  at  home.  I  like  to  ride  with  them 
over  rough  country  roads.  I  love  their 
gospel  of  simplicity.  I  love  to  stay  in 
their  airy  house.  I  love  everything  be- 
longing to  the  farmers,  after  spending 
four  months  with  them.  I  prefer  ser- 
mons in  manual  labor  to  sermons  in 
churches,  which  I  have  learned  since  I 
came  to  this  country. 

My  impression  and  experience  in  the 
United  States,  my  adopted  home,  as  a 
whole  are  pleasant.  Americans  are  help- 
ful and  cheerful  in  spite  of  their  bluffing. 
They  are  unreserved  and  open  minded. 
They  are  sympathetic  with  foreigners, 
and  always  excuse  their  blunders.  Ameri- 
can women,  beautiful  of  eyes  and  charm- 
ing of  faces,  are  smiling  more  often  than 
Oriental  women — including  my  sisters 
and  my  sweetheart — T  can  find  in  China. 
American  teachers  are  the  most  pleasant 
men  in  the  world,  ready  to  talk  with  me 
on  anything,  but  not  on  my  grade  and  my 
standing  in  the  class.  The  American 
manner  of  living,  tho  expensive,  glad- 
dens one's  heart.  But  in  some  cases 
American  society  is  hopelessly  snobbish. 
The  American  church  is  a  very  comfort- 
able place  in  which  to  hear  eloquent  ser- 
mons, but  one  preacher  maddened  and 
terrified  me  when  he  said,  "Those  who 
have  not  been  baptized  will  be  consigned 
to  the  nethermost  corner  of  hell."  Ameri- 
can schools  where  either  the  poor  or  the 
rich  can  get  education  give  me  an  idea 
of  the  American  standard  of  civilization. 
Except  capitalism  and  politics,  I  like 
everything  American;  but  best  of  all  T 
like  her  farming  life,  simple,  honest, 
happy  and  divine, 


The  Three  Brontes 

After  more  than  half  a  century  since 
the  death  of  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre," 
interest  in  the  Brontes  continues  un- 
abated. Collectively,  these  sisters,  of 
whom  Miss  Sinclair  writes  in  The 
Three  Brontes*  together  with  their 
father  and  brother  and  their  extraor- 
dinary family  life,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  because  baffling,  prob- 
lems for  those  who  base  their  mode  of 
literary  criticism  upon  biographical  de- 
tail and  attempt  to  derive  all  artistic  ex- 
pression directly  from  personal  exper- 
ience. Their  imaginative  range  was  so 
great,  their  contact  with  life  was  so 
limited.  How  to  explain  this  discrepancy 
between  art  and  life,  how  to  make  the 
few  poor  incidents  and  events  serve  as 
clues  for  the  work  of  interpretation — this 
is  the  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "Bronte  prob- 
lem" has  for  all  .practical  purposes  been 
that  of  Charlotte  alone.  Annie  had  too 
little  genius  to  invite  much  individual 
notice.  Emily  had  so  much  that  her  case 
has  been  felt  to  be  nearly  hopeless  from 
the  start.  Critics,  aghast  at  the  gulf  be- 
tween such  a  novel  as  "Wuthering 
Heights"  and  any  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  could  possibly  be  acquired  by  an 
isolated  country  girl  like  Emily  Bronte, 
have  been  obliged  to  accept  her  just  as 
she  stands  without  explanations — to  re- 
gard her  as  a  strange  exception,  a  para- 
dox of  genius — or  to  find  grounds  on 
which  to  base  a  denial  of  her  authorship. 
If  it  be  held  that  experience  is  absolutely 
essential  to  genius — and  that  this  is  the 
common  view  seems  the  only  possible  de- 
duction to  be  made  from  the  fabric  which 
has  been  erected  upon  the  facts  of  Char- 
lotte's life — the  latter  is  the  sole  logical 
and  consistent  course  to  pursue.  Con- 
sistency, however,  is  the  only  virtue  of 
such  theories  as  that  which  used  to  make 
Bramwell  Bronte  the  real  author  of 
"Wuthering  Heights,"  and  as  that  which 
Mr.  Malham-Demblebv  has  recently  ad- 


*The  Three  Brontes.  By  Mav  Sinclair.  With  Il- 
lustrations. Pp.  396.  Boston:  Horghton  Mifflin  Co 
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vanced  in  an  elaborate  "Key  to  the 
Bronte  Works,"  where  he  assigns  the 
novel  to  Charlotte.  For  the  rest,  these 
theories  wholly  disregard  strong  internal 
literary  evidence  and  all  the  probabilieies 
of  the  case.  Nothing  is  more  reasonably 
certain  than  that  Emiiy  Bronte  wrote  the 
book  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  her, 
while  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  less 
likely  than  that  the  theme  of  passion 
which  Charlotte  spiritualized,  and  which 
thus  past  into  modern  English  fiction 
thru  "Jane  Eyre,"  was  the  result  of  her 
own  passionate  experiences  and  reveries. 
(Miss  Sinclair  pretty  well  disposes  of  the 
view  advanced  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and 
others  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  almost  ab- 
normal preoccupation  with  the  other  sex 
by  an  appeal  to  the  very  evidence  on 
which  such  a  view  is  supposed  to  rest.) 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
safer  to  argue  from  Emily  to  Charlotte 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
attaching  any  special  significance  to  the 
events,  of  the  latter's  life  in  their  effect 
upon  her  art,  than  to  argue  from  Char- 
lotte to  Emily  with  the  result  of  making 
the  author  of  "Wuthering  Heights"  a 
kind  of  monster,  or  else  eliminating  her 
entirely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Charlotte's  experi- 
ence, whatever  it  was,  and  however  vital 
to  herself  it  may  have  been,  is  no  more 
adequate  to  explain  anything  she  ever 
wrote  than  is  Emily's  lack  of  experience 
to  prove  that  she  did  not  write  "Wuther- 
ing Heights."  The  truth  is  that  genius 
in  the  last  analysis  has  absolutely  no  nec- 
essary relation  to  experience ;  tho,  as  in 
the  case  of  Charlotte,  who  undeniably 
drew  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  stock  of 
her  observations  and  memories,  it  can 
utilize  it  in  its  own  way  to  its  own  ends. 
It  is  this  that  Miss  Sinclair,  who,  as  a 
novelist,  may  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  modes  of  artistic  creation, 
has  seen  more  clearly  than  any  other  re- 
cent writer  about  the  Brontes.  And  we 
accordingly  have  to  thank  her,  in  this  re- 
markably acute  and  sympathetic  study, 
not  only  for  rescuing  Charlotte  from  the 
plane  of  petty  personal  gossip  that  has 
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obscured  to  some  extent  the  essential 
character  of  the  artist  in  her,  but  for  es- 
tablishing the  close  spiritual  kinship  of 
the  two  sisters  in  such  a  way  that  each 
serves  to  support  and  explain  the  other. 
The  difference  between  them  is  one  of 
degree  and  intensity  rather  than  kind, 
after  all.  Miss  Sinclair  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  "With- 
ering Heights"  may  not  have  been  with- 
out its  influence  upon  the  art  of  Char- 
lotte. Certainly  this  sounds  more  plausi- 
ble than  Mr.  Snorter's  theory  that  she 
owed  her  literary  ability  to  the  academic 
training  of  M.  Heger,  of  the  Belgian 
Pensionnat.  For  such  an  influence  would 
be  but  one  phase  of  all  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluences of  the  home  circle  at  Haworth, 
where  the  isolation  of  the  common  life 
stimulated  a  feverish  intensity  of  spirit- 
ual communion.  If  Emily  Bronte's 
genius  ''found  its  sources  in  itself,"  we 
need  not  go  beyond  her  family  as  a  whole 
to  find  the  sources  of  Charlotte's. 

Under  the  Old  Flag 

General  Wilson's  long  experience  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  has,  as 
he  himself  points  out,  given  him  "un- 
usual opportunities  for  observing  charac- 
ter and  learning  the  inside  details  of  what 
was  taking  place  about  me."  He  tells  his 
story'-  with  a  soldierly  frankness  and 
he  has  a  good  eye  for  interesting  inci- 
dents as  well  as  a  most  amazing  memory 
for  conversations  heard  before  most  of 
us  were  born.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of 
Sherman,  McClellan,  Grant  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  after  eighteen  years  of  civil  life 
he  re-entered  the  service  to  take  part  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  when  he  had  control 
of  districts  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  At 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  he  was 
second  in  command  of  the  American 
troops  that  went  to  Peking,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  he  opposed  the  blowing 
up  of  the  White  Pagoda,  tho  after  he  had 
withdrawn  the  American  contingent  this 
act  of  vandalism  was  carried  out  by  the 
British  commander,  General  Barrows,  at 
the  request  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald.  The  reason  given 
by  the  British  Minister  for  the  destruc- 

*Under  the  Old  Flag.  Recollections  of  Military 
Operations  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  the  Spanish 
War,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  etc.  By  James  Harrison 
Wilson.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &'Co.     2  vols.     $6. 


tion  of  the  famous  Chinese  temple  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
the  God  of  the  Christians  was  more  pow- 
erful than  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

The  reader  comes  across  many  remark- 
able passages  in  these  two  volumes,  for 
example  the  following  account  of  his  all- 
night  conversation  with  Grant  just  after 
the  Civil  War: 

"At  eleven  o'clock  he  [Grant]  dismissed  Ea- 
deau  and  Babcock  to  their  rooms  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  wanted  to  talk  alone  with  me, 
and  when  the  talk  was  thru  would  give  me 
the  spare  bed  in  his  own  room.  With  their 
withdrawal  we  renewed  the  conversation  and 
kept  it  going  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
during  which  he  stated  his  views  on  other  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day.  He  indicated 
for  the  first  time  his  desire,  now  that  Maxi- 
millian's  Empire  had  come  to  an  end,  to  march 
an  army  into  Canada  for  the.  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  not  only  from  that  country,  but  from 
every  British  colony  on  the  continent.  He 
declared  that  in  carrying  out  such  a  policy  we 
could  mobilize  five  hundred  thousand  of  the 
best  infantry  and  artillery  and  fifty  thousand 
of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world,  and  suggested 
that  the  ex-Confederate  leaders  would  hasten 
to  enroll  themselves  under  the  national  flag 
for  the  execution  of  that  great  purpose. 

"At  one  o'clock  we  went  to  bed,  but,  as  can 
well  be  understood,  I  had  by  that  time  become 
thoroly  aroused  to  the  great  events  of  the  past 
and  to  the  great  questions  of  the  future  which 
he  had  brought  forward  that  evening,  and,  in- 
stead of  going  to  sleep,  I  lay  pondering  their 
solution:  After  perhaps  thirty  minutes  I 
turned  over,  heaving  an  unconscious  sigh, 
whereupon  the  General  said :  'If  you  can't  go 
to  sleep,  Wilson,  let  us  get  up  and  finish  our 
conversation.'  Of  course,  I  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion and  we  at  once  carried  it  into  effect, 
our  talk  continuing  unbroken  till  we  were 
called  to  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock." 

Evidently  Grant  was  not  content  with 
having  freed  Mexico  from  the  emperor 
thrust  upon  that  country  by  Napoleon 
III,  but  wished  also  to  "free"  Canada. 
Some  resentment  against  the  British  was 
natural  enough  then  at  the  close  of  what 
has  been  often  called  "the  third  war  of 
the  United  States  with  England,"  a  char- 
acterization which  the  international  tri- 
bunal on  the  "Alabama""  claims  proved  to 
be  not  altogether  inapplicable.  But,  for- 
tunately, nothing  came  of  this  plan  to 
take  revenge  upon  Great  Britain  bv  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  General  Wilson 
states  that  President  McKinley  shared 
his  hopes  for  an  equal  and  honorable 
union  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
llio    tlie    expression    of    that    aspiration 
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which  General  Wilson  had  caused  to  be 
inserted  into  the  platform  of  J:he  Repub- 
lican party  was  dropt  when  England, 
alone  among'  the  European  nations,  had 
stood  by  us  during  the  Spanish  War. 

An  English  Letter- Writer 

In  a  letter  to  Mason,  included  in  this 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
Bohn  Library  edition  of  his  correspond- 
ence,1 Gray  quotes  Dean  Swift  as  saying 
tliat  one  should  never  write  to  one's 
friends  but  in  high  health  and  spirits. 
If  he  were  to  wait  for  them,  Gray  adds, 
he  would  never  write  at  all.  Let  not 
the  reader  conclude  that  the  author  of 
che  famous  "Elegy"  is  either  a  dull  or  a 
morose  epistolarian.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  him  as  sprightly  as  ever,  diverting, 
and  of  that  humor  that  makes  him  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  figures  in  the  literary 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Per- 
haps he  was  hardly  profound— but  who 
wants  profundity  in  a  letter-writer?  And 
certainly  he  was  learned  enough.  Let 
us  skip  his  learned  letters ! 

To  read  these  letters  at  all  is  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  eighteenth  century  is 
one  of  the  most  modern — in  many  ways 
more  modern,  indeed,  than  that  to  which 
it  led  up.  Gray  was  greatly  interested, 
during  the  period  which  this  volume  rep- 
resents (1763-1771),  in  one  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau :  and  it  is  Rousseau,  precisely, 
whose  two  hundredth  birthday  has  just 
been  celebrated  with  so  many  literary 
fireworks.  Today  we  have  books  about 
the  Genevan  by  MM.  Valette  and  Dide  ;2 
Gray  for  his  part  was  interested  in  the 
pamphlets  and  books  of  Rousseau  him- 
self, and  in  his  personality,  and  in  the 
impression  he  made  in  England  when  he 
came  there  as  the  guest  of  David  Hume. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole.  Gray  had  the  bet- 
ter of  us  in  this  respect.  Not  that  he 
loved  Rousseau.  He  realized  Rousseau's 
importance  as  the  author,  in  "Emile,"  of 
a  book  that  "struck  out"  a  thousand 
lights,  and  exprest  better  than  ever  be- 
fore "a  thousand  thoughts"  on  education  ; 
yet  he  read  the  "Letters  from  the  Moun- 

]The  Letters  of  Thomas  Gray.  Including  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Gray  and  Mason.  Edited  by  Duncan 
C.  Tovey.  Volume  III.  i2mo.  Pp.  421.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan  Co.     $1. 

2Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  Genevois.  Par  Gaspard  Val- 
lette.     8vo.     Pp.  454.     Paris:  Plon-N'ourrit  &  Cie. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  Le  Protestantisme  et  la 
Revolution  franchise.  Par  Auguste  Dide.  121110.  Pp. 
312.     Paris:   Ernest   Flammarion.      3   fr.    50. 


tain"  "heavily,"  and  found  them  the  dull- 
est writing  he  had  ever  sunk  to,  except- 
ing only  the  overrated  "Social  Contract." 
Gray  was  not  a  critic  in  the  sense  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  used  when  he  told  Bacon 
that  critics  were  "like  the  brushers  of  no- 
blemen's clothes,"  but  he  was  possessed, 
all  the  same,  of  an  uncommonly  keen 
and  discriminating  vision,  not  only  in 
amusing  himself  with  Marivaux  and 
Crebillon,  Ms,  "On  a  Sopha,"  but  also  in 
realizing  that  from  one  standpoint  Jean- 
Jacques  is  useless  gush,  however  elo- 
quent, while  from  another  his  books  be- 
long to  the  dynamic  literature  of  all  time. 
And  Gray's  modernity  we  find  nowhere 
better  exprest  than  in  his  cynical  railing 
at  what  he  calls  "French  atheism"  ;  which 
he  finds  "a  little  too  shocking"  for  even  a 
patriotic  Englishman  to  rejoice  at.  "I 
have  long  hated  their  authors  for  it,"  he 
tells  Walpole ;  "but  I  pity  their  poor  in- 
nocent persons  of  fashion.  Thev  were 
bad  enough  when  they  believed  every- 
thing." This  is  very  pretty  cynicism. 
A  new  note  in  contemporary  French 
drama  would  be  struck  if  some  play- 
wright took  it  for  his  cue,  and  satirized, 
not  belief  and  virtue,  but  unbelief  and 
vice.  In  Paris,  this  dramatic  style  might 
even  be  taken  for  paradox,  as  it  is  when 
Mr.  Shaw  writes  tracts  in  London. 

Gray's  letters  are  as  entertaining  as 
anything  that  has  come  out  in  a  great 
while,  and  we  recommend  them  to  such 
persons  as  have  tired  of  repetitious  nov- 
els, and  are  beginning  to  tire  even  of  the 
English  memoirs  cribbed  from  French 
monographs,  to  be  sold  by  our  best  pub- 
lishers at  exorbitant  prices.  For  there  is 
scandal,  tho  not  very  much  of  it,  here,  as 
well  as  literary  gossip.  "The  present 
talk,"  writes  the  poetic  don,  "runs  on 
Lady.  Harriet  Wentworth  (that  is  her 
name  since  she  married  her  Irish  foot- 
man)." The  editing  of  these  letters  is 
scholarly  to  a  notable  degree,  and  the 
notes  longer  and  more  numerous  than  in 
earlier  editions.  As  Gray's  letters  were 
addrest  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
Englishmen  of  his  times,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  one  who  wrote  so  little  else  that 
he  is  very  properly  styled  a  "man  of  let- 
ters," a  genuine  entertainment  may  be 
promised  to  whomsoever  takes  them  up, 
providing,  always,  that  his  brain  has  not 
been  softened  by  the  reading  of  too  many 
fiction  magazines. 
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Her  Soul  and  Her  Body.  By  Louise  Closser 
Hale.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
$1.20. 

Here  is  a  new  Boston  of  whieh  litera- 
ture has  known  nothing !  The  Boston 
where  the  half  world  impinges  upon  the 
respectable  one;  the  cheap  boarding 
house,  with  its  doubtful  and  degraded 
inmates,  where  girl  students  with  more 
ambition  than  money  to  buy  instruction 
run  the  risk  of  contamination;  "Colum- 
bus avenue,  just  across  the  bridge"  from 
Huntington,  is  far  from  the  Boston  of 
Howells  and  Higginson ;  an  unknown 
country  of  sordid  actualities  and  tragic 
potentialities,  when  a  girl  in  her  teens 
tries  to  live  on  six  dollars  a  week.  Mrs. 
Hale  has  entitled  her  novel  Her  Soul 
and  Her  Body.  Boston,  in  fiction  at 
least,  has  been  pretty  much  all  soul  or 
oversoul  and  little  or  negligible  body. 
Perhaps  the  stage  experience  of  the 
author  has  lent  a  touch  of  exaggeration, 
but  the  story  is  dramatic  and  neither 
morbid  nor  suggestive  in  its  treatment 
of  most  unpleasant  topics  The  fact  that 
emotions  and  their  expression  are  a  sort 
of  stage  wardrobe,  put  on  and  off  as  a 
business,  may  give  Mrs.  Hale,  who  is 
herself  an  actress  of  ability,  an  uncon- 
ventionality  that  is  sometimes   startling. 

Only    an     experience 

of  stage  kisses  could 

make  her  regard  the 

real    ones    so    lightly. 

A  girl  brought  up  in 

a      respectable      New 

England  home  would 

not  think  them  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  after  so 

short  an  acquaintance 

w  i  t  h  the  extreme- 
ly     undesirable      Mr. 

Ruyne.      Some    ideas 

of  decorum  are  fairly 

beaten     into    a    girl's 

mind     in     a     modest 

American  village,  and 

she  does  not  imme- 
diately    change     h  e r 

standard    even     when 

she    goes    to    Boston 

for    an    e  d  u  c  a  tion. 

Melissa    Robinson,    if 

as    "nice"     a     young 

girl     as     the     author 

wishes  us   to  believe, 


would  at  least  have  been  instructed 
that  it  is  wrong  for  her  to  go  to  dine 
with  a  young  man  alone  in  his  rooms. 
( )n  the  stage  it  might  happen  to<  bring- 
about  a  dramatic  situation,  but  in  real 
life  it  is  most  unlikely.  However,  the 
pitfalls  are  so  plainly  described  that 
women  who  want  to  help  young  girls  in 
their  fight  for  goodness  have  a  few 
duties  pointed  out  to  them  by  this  plain- 
speaking  book.  They  might  see,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  are  more  decent  places 
tor  girls  to  board  at  rates  within  their 
scanty  means.  We  must,  by  our  respect 
for  their  honorable  ambitions,  teach 
them  to  respect  themselves  "It  weakens 
a  girl's  defenses  when  she  has  no  opinion 
of  herself.  She  must  be  as  proud  as 
Lucifer  of  her  goodness  if  she  wants  to 
preserve  it." 

The    Lost    World.      By    A.    Conan    Doyle. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.      $1.25. 

The  Lost  World  is  a  paleontological 
romance  of  South  America,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  curious  study  of  the  scien- 
tific temper  as  exemplified  in  the  person 
of  the  redoubtable  Professor  Challenger. 
The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Institute  Hall  is  delicious  in  its 
satirical   presentment   of  the   lengths   to 
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which  it  is  possible  for  science  to  carry 
a  man.  The  Lost  World  is  the  Jurassic 
world  refound, 

"An  area  as  large,  perhaps,  as  Sussex  has 
been  lifted  up  en  bloe  with  all  its  living  con- 
tents, and  cut  off  by  perpendicular  precipices  of 
a  hardness  which  defies  erosion,  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  What  is  the  result? 
Why,  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature  are  sus- 
pended. Creatures  survive  which  would  ordi- 
narily disappear.  They  have  been  artificially 
conserved  by  those  strange  accidental  condi- 
tions." 

And  as  the  reader  joins  the  expedition  to 
confirm  the  professor's  story,  which  had 
been  doubted,  he  feels  as  tho  he  had 
walked  into  the  pages  of  a  geology  with 
all  the  fearsome  animals  depicted  therein 
come  to  life  and  in  pursuit  of  him.  The 
party  of  intrepid  explorers  have  many 
hair-raising  adventures  on  the  plateau 
related  in  Conan  Doyle's  best  style,  and 
for  a  really  thrilling  story  of  adventure 
who  has  a  better? 

The  Tempting  of  Tavernake.  ByE.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.25. 
One  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  lit- 
erary style  and  methods  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford in  this  absorbingly  interesting  story. 
Tho  several  of  the  situations  and  inci- 
dents are  similar  to  those  in  Oppenheim's 
recent  book,  "The  Lighted  Way,"  it  is 
original  enough  to  stand  by  itself.  It  is  a 
characteristic  Oppenheim  story,  catching 
the  reader's  curiosity  and  interest  at  once 
and  holding  them  unflaggingly.  The  hero 
is  a  strong- jawed,  young,  middle-class 
English  real  estate  agent,  who  falls  in 
love — and  for  the  first  time  in  his  hitherto 
unemotional  life — with  two  girls  at  once. 
They  are  sisters,  one  good  and  sensible, 
the  other  sensuously  beautiful  and  wick- 
ed.. Under  these  two  conflicting  passions 
his  character  is  beaten  and  wTelded  into 
form,  and  one  dramatic  scene  follows  an- 
other in  quick  succession. 

The  Joyous   Adventures  of  Aristide   Pujol. 

By  W.  J.  Locke.      New  York :   The  John 
Lane  Company     $1.30. 

A  joyous  book  whose  pages  sparkle 
with  delicate  humor.  It  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  one  meets  a  book  or  a  woman 
that  has  that  elusive,  indescribable  qual- 
ity, charm.  This  book  has  it  to  a  marked 
extent.  Every  paragraph  is  a  pleasure. 
One  reads  slowly  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
reading  to  the  full,  and  finishes  the  book 


with  regret.  Mr.  Locke  was  never  hap- 
pier than  in  delineating  the  quaint,  tem- 
peramental child  of  Southern  France, 
Aristide  Pujol,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  in- 
nocent prevaricator,  talented  and  wholly 
lovable  hero,  who  drifts  from  one  calling 
to  another,  always  joyous,  often  bank- 
rupt, irresponsible,  fascinating.  Mr. 
Locke,  essentially  British  himself,  por- 
trays this  essentially  Latin  type  with  rare 
sympathy,  appreciation  and  humor.  Each 
chapter  is  a  story  in  itself,  yet  a  slender 
thread  of  plot  binds  them  together  into  a 
composite  whole.  It  must  have  been  a 
real  pleasure  for  him  to  write  these 
whimsical  sketches,  and  it  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  lovers  of  true  literature  to  read 
them. 

A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat  Hill.      By  Alice 
.   Hegan   Rice.       New   York:   The   Century 
Company.      $1.25. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Rice 
had  achieved  fame  as  the  author  of  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  of  peren- 
nial popularity,  this  mediocre  novel  would 
hardly  call  for  review.  There  are  touches 
here  and  there  of  the  homely  humor  and 
clever  character  delineation  that  sparkled 
thru  the  merry  pages  of  Mrs.  Wiggs,  but 
the  story  otherwise  is  commonplace.  A 
stately  old  Kentucky  home  with  an  unso- 
phisticated heroine,  a  gay  and  somewhat 
dissipated  lover  who  reforms,  an  un- 
worldly professor  whom  the  girl  marries 
and  who  dies  at  a  convenient  time,  and 
several  humorously  sketched  inhabitants 
of  the  slums  make  up  the  slender  tale. 
With  these  latter  characters  Mrs.  Rice  is 
sympathetic  and  effective,  and  if  she 
wrould  devote  her  talents  to  portraying 
the  people  who  live  among  the  tin-can- 
strewn  poverty  flats  and  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  interweave  high  life  scenes,  net- 
work would  be  far  more  effective. 

The   Life  of  Michael  Angelo.      By  Romain 
Rolland.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

$2. 

To  most  of  us  Michael  Angelo  is  a 
great  Italian  sculptor.  To  some  of  us 
he  is  a  painter.  To  a  few  he  is  a  great 
historic  character — a  great  and  unique 
man  of  genius.  To  M.  Romain  Rolland 
he  is  manifestly  a  hero,  even  if  he  did 
not  live  up  to  M.  Rolland's  definition  of 
heroism,  in  his  preface  to  The  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo.  "There  is,"  he  says, 
"only  one  form  of  heroism  in  the  world, 
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and  it  consists  in  seeing  the  world  as  it 
is — and  in  loving  it."  This  Life  is,  in 
one  initial  respect,  very  worthy  of  its 
subject,  since  it  is  as  artistically  designed 
and  executed  as  any  we  meet  with.  It 
tells  of  a  great  life  which  was  always  a 
tense  struggle,  always  falling  far  below 
aspiration  and  vision,  yet  always  rising 
far  above  contemporary  conceptions.  It 
is  a  piece  of  artistry  in  authorship,  not 
surely  vieing  in  its  sphere  with  the 
genius  of  its  great  inspirer,  yet  claiming 
some  of  his  quality  of  motive.  It  is  epic 
in  its  method,  French  in  flavor.  It  is 
not  biography,  nor  history,  yet  it  pictures 
the  man  as  tomes  of  detail  could  not. 
The  contents  table  is  impressionistic : 
"Strength"  heads  the  first  chapter;  then 
"Shattered  strength  —  Despair,  Love — 
Faith  —  Solitude."  The  end  is  titled, 
"Epilog  —  Death."  The  man  and  his 
work  are  treated  without  reference  to  an 
end,  and  death  is  made,  in  the  book  as 
in  life,  the  epilog.  The  physical  plan 
of  the  book  is  that  adopted  by  dry-as- 
dust  histories  and  biographies  —  each 
page  loaded  with  references  and  authori- 
ties— but  the  text  always  is  kept  alive, 
vital  and  intensely  interesting,  picturing 
the  life  of  the  great-spirited  man,  who 
all  his  life  performed  wonderfully,  but 
never  had  happiness,  content,  nor  peace 
for  a  single  hour.  His  was,  as  this  au- 
thor at  last  declares,  a  "life  of  divine 
sorrow."  That  M.  Rolland  has  made  it 
thus  better  known  to  us  is  cause  for  real 
joy.  The  book  is  packed  with  the  best 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  best  of  Rol- 
land— -and  that  should  be  commendation 
enough. 

An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics.  By  Henri 
Bergson.  Translated  by  T.  E.  Hulme. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Introduction  to  a  New  Philosophy.  By 
Henri  Bergson.  Translated  by  Sidney 
Littman.  Boston :  John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
$1. 

In  the  article  on  Bergson  by  Edwin  E. 
Slosson  published  in  The  Independent 
June  8,  191 1,  reference  was  made  to  the 
article  entitled,  "Introduction  to  Meta- 
physics," in  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique 
et  de  Morale,  January,  1903.  Now  that 
this  missing  link  has  been  translated  we 
have  the  complete  Bergsonian  philosoph} 
accessible   in    English    just    at   the   time 


when  Professor  Bergson  is  coming  to 
lecture  in  this  country.  In  this  essay  he 
develops  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  intuitive  metaphysics;  for  example, 
that  duration  cannot  be  put  into  static 
conceptions,  that  the  whole  is  simpler 
than  its  parts  and  that  our  comprehension 
of  reality  is  symbolic  and  therefore  in- 
adequate. To  attempt  to  recreate  a  per- 
sonality by  putting  together  certain  psy- 
chical states  is,  to  use  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic illustrations,  like  giving  a  child  a 
lot  of  letters  to  reconstruct  the  poem  they 
composed.  Tho  this  essay  is  indispen- 
sable to.  the  student  of  Bergson  we  should 
hardly  recommend  it  to  the  layman  as  an 
introduction  to  Bergson's  philosophy,  for, 
•being  more  succinct  and  abstract,  it  is 
hardly  so  likely  to  interest  as  "Creative 
Evolution."  Of  the  rival  translations, 
that  by  Mr.  Hulme  is  by  far  the  better. 
It  is  authorized  and  revised  by  Professor 
Bergson  and  reads  well,  while  the  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Littman  is  very  unreliable 
and  in  many  places  quite  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Desultory  Verse.  By  La  Touche  Hancock, 
with  an  introduction  by  S.  E.  Kiser. 
New  York :  Neale  Publishing  Co.  Pp. 
129.      $1.25. 

La  Touche  Hancock  is  well  known  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  as  a 
writer  of  verse  and  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come a  little  book  of  this  verse  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Sun  and  other  pub- 
lications. There  is  a  snap  and  a  sparkle 
to  many  of  these  "desultory  verses,"  of 
which  "The  Society  Poet"  is  a  fair 
sample : 

"Take  a  little  pathos, 

Mix  it   with  some   fun, 
Drop  into   a   bathos, 

Even   risk  a   pun ! 
Peep  into  each  feeling, 

Sparkle  like  champagne. 
Yet   avoid   revealing 

Any  kind   of  pain  ! 
Still,  if  you  should  let  a 

Glimpse  be  seen  of  grief, 
Sobs  must   only  wet   a 

Tiny   handkerchief! 
Let    your   rimes  be   simple, 

Yet  be  so  unique, 
That   a  laughing  dimple 

Comes  in  every  cluck' 
Blend   with  satire  polish, 

Sentiment    with    wit. 
Merrily   demolish 

Every  hypocrite  ' 
If  with  tact   you   show    its 

Impropriety, 
You    will    rank    \\  iih    poets 

Of    ^nrict  v  '" 
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Literary  Notes 

....Rather  tender,  homely,  and  homelike 
verses,  and  fairly  well  illustrated,  are  the  fifty 
or  more  poems  in  Gertrude  Capen  Whitney's 
new  volume,  Roses  from  My  Garden  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &   Co.;   $1.35). 

Mountain  climbers  and  travelers  gener- 
ally will  find  pleasure  in  reading  Miss  L.  Ma- 
rion Davidson's  Gates  of  the  Dolomites,  with 
a  chapter  on  the  flora  by  F.  M.  Spencer 
Thomson.  (Illustrated,  pp.  xxvii,  332;  Lane; 
$1.50.) 

....The  sketches  of  travel  grouped  under 
the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  Children  at 
Play  (Duttcn,  $2),  have  been  reprinted  from 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  The  au- 
thor, Rose  M.  Bradley,  has  "worked  among 
the  poor"  in  London,  traveled  in  France,  Italy 
•and  the  Basque  Country,  and  seen  a  number 
of  harmless  necessary  things. 

....Mr.  D wight  L.  Elmendorf's  A  Camera 
Crusade  through  the  Holy  Land  is  not  to  be 
judged  as  a  literary  production  but  as  a  cabinet 
of  pictures  taken  by  the  author,  who  is  known 
as  a  lecturer.  There  are  one  hundred  of 
these  full  page  half-tones,  admirably  repro- 
duced from  the  photographs,  and  forming  an 
attractive  volume  of  views  of  Palestine. 
(Scribner's;  $3.) 

....Edward  Thomas's  Lafcadio  Hearn 
shows  no  evidence  of  its  author  having  read 
Mrs.  Kennard's  unwieldy  but  instructive  vol- 
ume, and  there  are  other  defects  which  di- 
minish the  reference  value  of  a  work  too  sum- 
mary to  have  further  worth,  unless  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  reading  a  distinguished  stylist  and  in- 
terpreter of  Japan.  The  book  is  in  all  re- 
spects secondary  (Houghton;  pp.  91;  75  cents). 

....In  the  Romance  of  Nice  John  Douglas 
Errington  Loveland  writes  a  book  that  with- 
out being  exclusively  historical  or  primarily 
topographical  has  many  of  the  merits  of  both 
kinds  of  writing  and  is  generously  illustrated 
from  photographs.  (Stokes:  pp.  xiii,  347.) 
The  traveler  thru  France  does  not  always 
reach  the  Mediterranean  coast  or  realize  the 
antiquity  and  mixture  of  races  which  have  en- 
riched the  Gaelic  inheritance. 

....Volume  three  of  the  second  series  of 
Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  (Putnam),  containing  the  reports  and 
papers  presented  at  the  last  two  annual  meet- 
ings, has  just  appeared  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  Rockwell.  Two  addresses  of 
special  value  are  those  by  Dr.  Corwin  on 
"The  Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  New  York 
in  1700,"  and  Professor  Christie  on  "The  Be- 
ginnings of  Arminianism  in  New  England." 


....In  the  series  Les  Villes  d 'Art  celebres 
appears  Londres,  Hampton-Court  et  Windsor, 
by  Joseph  Agnard  (Paris:  H.  Laurens;  small 
4°;  pp.  172;  4  fr.,  bound  5  fr.)  Fully  illus- 
trated, of  ample  format  and  generous  mar- 
gins, and  written  by  a  former  student  of  Cam- 
bridge (or  is  it  Oxford?),  this  volume  will 
serve  many  students  and  sightseers  of  otner 
nationalities  than  French  as  a  guide  to  monu- 
ments and  art  collections. 

....From  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  we  receive  a 
tine  variety  of  calendars  and  Christmas  cards 
printed  for  the  most  part  in  gay  colors,  and 
altogether  pleasing.  The  motive  in  some  of 
these  is  religious.  In  more  of  them  the  asso- 
ciation is  with  good  cheer,  and  Dickens  sup- 
plies many  of  the  suggestions.  From  simple 
cards  to  elaborate  calendars,  from  cherubs  to 
English  bulldogs,  from  thoughts  by  Phillips 
Brooks  to  jovial  toasts — that  is  the  range;  and 
the  prices  vary  from  three  cents  to  five  dollars. 

....Your  practical  bookman  has  come  to 
look  askance  at  books  written  to  teach  neo- 
phytes how  to  write.  Yet  William  Dana 
Orcutt  has  made  Tlic  Writer's  Desk  Book 
(Stokes;  60  cents)  useful  and  of  real  in- 
terest. His  dicta  relative  to  punctuation  and 
the  forms  of  literary  composition  are  mostly 
sane,  and  might  with  good  conscience  be 
adopted  by  writers  needing  such  guidance ; 
even  tho  the  use  of  points  and  the  mechanics 
of  writing  are  so  nearly  individual  perquisites. 
One  may  turn  these  chaste  leaves  (Mr.  Or- 
cutt is  by  vocation  a  bookbinder)  and  read 
the  crisp  rules  with  large  approval,  with  sub- 
stantial agreement,  even  if  with  occasional  dis- 
sent, until  "Examples  of  correct  letter  writ- 
ing" is  reached,  and  then  judiciously  wish  that 
brief  section  had  been  omitted  or  made  more 
helpful. 

....Few  writers  on  philosophical  subjects 
have  found  a  wider  or  more  enthusiastic  cir- 
cle of  readers  than  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  his  mastery  of  the 
intricacies  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression fully  warrant  the  implied  tribute.  In 
the  Bross  Lectures  for  191 1,  now  published, 
he  discourses  on  The  Sources  of  Religious  In- 
sight (Scribners;  $1.25)  in  his  most  attractive 
and  intimate  style.  The  reader  feels  that  he  is 
not  merely  a  distant  auditor  but  rather  an  in- 
quiring friend  who  has  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  a  great  thinker  and  shown  the 
processes  and  methods  whereby  one  may  gain 
insight  into  religious  truth  and  reality  apart 
from  its  particular  forms  of  manifestation. 
Professor  Royce's  chapters  show  clearly  the 
three  qualities  which  he  designates  as  the 
marks  of  all  true  insight,  viz.,  "breadth  of 
range,  coherence  and  unity  of  view,  and  close- 
ness of  personal  touch." 
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....  Tho  the  personal  note  is  strong  in  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Leonard's  little  book  (The  Vaunt 
of  Man  and  Other  Poems.  Huebsch  ;  $1.25), 
the  personality  is  sufficiently  generalized  and 
typical  to  give  it  a  broader  interest  than  most 
subjective  work.  The  group  of  poems  which 
the  author  calls  "The  Unjust"  opens  with  the 
lines  : 

"Let  no  man  carve  upon  my  monument. 
Thinking  to  honor  what  he  loved  in  me. 
When  I  shall  rest: — 'He  had  no  enemy.'  ' 

Bitter  as  is  the  underlying  thought  in  this 
work,  it  is,  after  all,  the  vengeance  of  the 
poet,  who  smarts,  and,  smarting,  has  it  out 
with  himself  in  song,  and  thereafter  goes  to 
dine  with  a  good  appetite.  There  is  poetry 
here,  with  charity,  nervous  force,  a  broad  out- 
look on  human  life,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of 
intellectual  interests. 

.  ..  .Beauty  and  the  Jacobin,  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington.  "This  characteristic  Tarkington  tale,'' 
as  the  publishers  label  it,  turns  out  to  be  a 
one  act  play.  The  period  is  that  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  scene  a  garret  in  Boulogne, 
the  characters  three  "emigrants"  on  the  point 
of  flight  to  England,  a  commissioner  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  and  his  henchman. 
The  dialog  is  clever,  at  times  brilliant,  most 
of  it  occurring  in  a  duel  of  wits  between  the 
commissioner  and  one  of  the  fugitives,  a  beau- 
tiful selfish  woman  who  lives  for  those  brief 
moments  in  which  she  is  under  the  limelight 
of  publicity.  It  is  a  good  little  drama  for  the 
study  (as  the  author  intends),  with  an  in- 
genious ending.  If  Mr.  Tarkington  thinks  of 
staging  his  play  he  would  require  to  use  his 
blue  pencil  vigorously,  for  "the  action  is  ham- 
pered by  too  much  talk  (Harper;  $1). 

....We  have  in  Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt, 
by  Alexandre  Moret,  translated  from  the 
French  (Putnam;  $2),  not  a  history,  nor  a 
history  of  religion,  but  a  series  of  independ- 
ent chapters  on  various  subjects  treated  in  a 
popular  way  by  a  competent  scholar.  Of  the 
eight  chapters  we  specify  these,  "The  Re- 
ligious Revolution  of  Amenophis  TV,"  "The 
Passion  of  Osiris,"  "The  Immortality  of  thi 
Soul,"  "Homer  and  Egypt,"  and  "The  Read- 
ing of  Hieroglyphics."  All  are  interesting 
subjects  and  the  illustrations  are  sufficient. 
The  extension  of  the  worship  of  Tsis  and 
Osiris  into  Roman  limes  makes  them  fas- 
cinating subjects  of  study.  The  second  larg- 
est temple  in  Palmyra  was  dedicated  to 
Osiris.  The  chapter  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  wanders  far  beyond  Egypt.  Here 
others  than  Egyptologists  will  suspect  our 
learned  author  has  gone  too  Far,  as  when  in 
discussing  the  balance  in  the  Egyptian  judg- 
ment of  the  dead  he  compares  Rev.  6:5,  the 
angel  on  a  black  horse  holding  a  balance  in 
his   hands.       But    that    has   nothing   to   do   with. 


judgment  of  souls,  but  with  famine  and 
scarcity  of  food.  With  this  admirable  vol- 
ume we  may  bracket  a  third  edition  of  New- 
berry and  Garstang's  Short.  History  of  An- 
cient Egypt  (Dutton;  $1.25),  which  gives  the 
essential    facts    in   a   hundred    pages. 

Pebbles 

"The  mere  proposal  to  set  the  politician  to 
watch  the  capitalist  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
rather  disconcerting  discovery  that  they  are 
both  the  same  man.  We  are  past  the  point 
where  being  a  capitalist  is  the  only  way  ot 
becoming  a  politician,  and  we  are  dangerously 
near  the  ooint  where  being  a  politician  is  much 
the  quickest  way  of  becoming  a  capitalist.  — 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  December  Century. 

THE    TORTURIN'    OF    THE    OYSTERS. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  when  salt  is  put  on  oysters 
they    suffer  excruciating   pain. 

"What   makes  that   oyster  look   so    sad?"   the 

grave  Head  Waiter  said. 
"A  touch  o'  salt,  a  touch  o'  salt,"  old  Doctor 

Wiley  said. 
"They    are    torturin'    the    bivalves,    they    are 

saltin'  of  'em  down. 
They   are   givin'    'em    tabasco  fit   to   make   the 

divils  drown, 
An'  they'll  die   in  'arf   a  minute  in   an  agony 

profoun' ; 
Oh    thev're  torturin'  the  oysters   most   alarm- 
'  in'." 

'I've  served  'em  'ot,  I've  served  'em  cold,"  the 

grave  Head  Waiter  said. 
"They   suffer  either  'ot  or  cold,"   old   Doctor 

Wiley  said. 
"I've  poured   the   cocktail   sauce   on   'em,"   the 

grave  Head  Waiter  said. 
"You    should    have    been    arrested    then,"    old 

Doctor  Wiley  said. 
"They  are  saltin'  down  the  bivalves;  you  can 

hear  the  critters  moan. 
Tis    an    agony  of  torture  .that   will    make    an 

oyster  groan. 
I'm  goin'  to  start  a  great  reform  if  I  'ave  to 

act  alone. 
Oh.  thev're  torturin'  the  bivalves   most  alarm- 
in'." 

"What's  that  a-leanin'  on  the  bar?"  the  grave 

I  lead  Waiter  said. 
"It's    one   of   them    S.    P.    C.    A.,"   old    Doctor 

Wiley  said. 
"What's    that    that    whimpers    over    'ead?"    the 

grave    Mead   Waiter  said. 
"It's    oysters'    souls    that's    passin'    now,"    old 

Doctor  Wiley  said  : 
"And   they're    formin'  in   procession:   you   can 

hear  the   Dead    March   play. 
The   officers   are   comin'   an'   you'd   better   skip 

away. 
rhe   coppers   are   in   column    and    we'd   better 

good  day, 
Or  they'll  put   us  in  the  cooler   for  a  longish 

sort  of  stay 
\iter  torturin'  the  oysters  all  the  eveninV 
— Sanborn  Gove  Tenney,  in  New  York  Sun. 
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Senator  Root's  Solemn  Appeal 

Our  readers  know  how  we  stand  on 
the  subject  of  the  remission  of  tolls  on 
the  Panama  Canal  to  American  shippers 
engaged  in  coastwise  and  not  foreign 
trade.  We  not  only  believe  that  it  is  bad 
financial  policy,  and  an  indefensible  sub- 
sidy to  a  class  of  our  citizens  who  do  not 
need  it,  but  that  it  is  also  chargeable  with 
perfidy,  as  a  breach  of  a  solemn  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  We  greatly  regret 
that  Congress  should  have  enacted  such 
exemption  of  tolls  as  against  other  na- 
tions and  against  our  own  shippers  in 
foreign  trade,  and  we  equally  regret  that 
President  Taft  should  have  been  per- 
suaded to  sign  the  bill. 

Great  Britain  has  made  complaint ; 
what  shall  we  do  about  it?  We  ought 
to  reconsider  the  question.  Congress 
ought  to  do  this,  but  we  have  little  hope 
from  this  Congress  at  its  winter  session, 
nor  from  the  next  Congress  at  its  special 
session,  for  Democratic  Congressmen 
have  more  than  rivaled  Republicans  in 
this  false  patriotism.  The  one  visible  re- 
treat appears  in  a  request  from  Great 
Britain  that  this  difference  between  the 
two  governments  be  referred  to  The 
Hague  for  arbitration,  and  our  arbitra- 
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tion  treaty  with  Great  Britain  requires 
us  to  consent. 

But,  say  the  defenders  of  exemption, 
this  is  not  an  international  question. 
They  say  it  is  a  purely  national  question 
because  it  has  to  do  with  traffic  along  our 
own  coasts,  from  New  Orleans  thru  the 
canal  to  San  Francisco,  or  Honolulu,  or 
Manila.  The  traffic  may  be  purely  along 
our  own  national  possessions,  but  the 
question  is  an  international  one,  whether 
Great  Britain  has  under  treaty  a  right  to 
every  exemption  of  toll  on  the  canal 
which  we  give  to  any  of  our  own  people. 
She  says  she  has ;  Congress  says  she  has 
not.  That  is  a  question  to  be  arbitrated 
according  to  our  own  arbitration  treaty 
with  her. 

This  is  what  Senator  Root  tells  us  very 
solemnly.  We  have  never  heard  a  more 
solemn  adjuration  from  a  more  weighty 
voice.  Listen  to  him,  and  say  if  you 
would  have  our  nation  stand  before  the 
world  thus  proved  false: 

"We  have  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  under 
which  we  have  agreed  that  all  questions  aris- 
ing upon  the  interpretation  of  treaties  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  it  seems  hardly 
conceivable,  yet  there  are  men  who  say  that 
we  will  never  arbitrate  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  that  treaty.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  if  we  refuse  to  arbitrate  it  we  shall  be  in 
the  position  of  the  merchant  who  is  known  to 
all  the  world  to  be  false  to  his  promises. 

"With  our  nearly  $4,000,000,000  of  foreign 
trade  we  shall  stand  in  the  world  of  commerce 
as  a  merchant  false  to  his  word.  Among  all  the 
people  on  this  earth  who  hope  for  better  days 
of  righteousness  and  peace  in  the  future  we 
shall  stand  in  the  light  of  our  multitude  of 
declarations  for  arbitration  and  peace,  dis- 
credited, dishonored,  hypocrites,  with  the  fair 
name  of  America  blackened,  with  the  self-re- 
spect of  Americans  gone,  with  the  .influence  of 
America  for  advance  along  the  pathway  of 
progress  and  civilization  annulled,  dishonored, 
and  disgraced." 

Honor  is  worth  more  than  money. 
Our  good  name  cannot  be  stolen  from 
us,  but  it  can  be  thrown  away  for  trash. 
Our  people  are  not  at  all  settled  that 
there  should  be  any  subsidv  or  rebate 
given  by  way  of  special  privilege  to  any 
class  of  traffic  on  the  canal.  The  people 
have  not  discussed  it  or  considered  it. 
When  they  consider  it  we  believe  they 
will  decide  it  aright,  if  we  choose  profit- 
able favoritism  to  honor,  then  we  are  not 
fit  for  self-government.  At  Great  Brit- 
ain's demand  this  international  question 
must  be  arbitrated. 
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Thanksgiving 

We  have  lost  the  art  of  Thanksgiving. 
If  it  had  not  been  invented  by  a  simpler 
sort  of  folk  it  would  never  have  come 
about  at  all.  There  really  was  nothing 
intended  by  it  at  first,  only  what  the 
word  implies,  that  is,  giving  of  thanks ; 
and  that  told  the  big  story  that  a  right 
sort  of  person  always  may  have  and  does 
have  much  for  which  to  say,  Thank  God. 

But  folk  in  those  days  did  not  want  so 
much ;  did  not  care  for  more  than  they 
could  use  and  look  at.  A  nice  bit  of 
land,  with  a  wood  lot,  and  a  chance  to 
plant  an  orchard,  with  a  spring  and  a 
brook,  and  a  wholesome  bunch  of  chil- 
dren ;  what  more  could  anybody  want  ? 
They  all  expected  to  work,  and  there  was 
nobody  above  work,  and  nobody  had  yet 
learned  that  work  was  disgraceful. 
There  was  no  sharp  distinction  between 
the  indoor  and  the  outdoor  work.  There 
was  not  a  woman  in  New  England  but 
could  milk  and  toss  hay,  and  so  they 
all  became  healthy  mothers.  And  the 
men  could  knit  and  churn  and  wash 
dishes ;  and  as  for  the  boys,  there  were 
few  colleges,  and'  there  were  more  weeds 
in  the  garden  than  were  needed.  The 
creeks  were  full  of  fish  and  the  woods 
were  full  of  game.  So  it  came  about 
that  there  was  enough  for  everybody — 
and  some  over. 

Thanksgiving  Day  came  of  itself. 
President  Washington  and  President 
Jefferson  never  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  advise  the  people  to  say  Thank  you,  to 
the  Good  Giver.  They  left  it  to  the 
people  to  be  grateful  as  they  would,  and 
when  they  pleased.  So  it  happened,  if 
you  were  near  the  line,  you  might  have 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  three  or  four 
different  States :  a  turkey  with  apple 
sauce  in  New  York ;  cranberries  and 
duck  in  New  Jersey ;  plum  pudding  and 
roast  pork  in  Connecticut ;  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts one  might  find  oysters  and  plum 
marmalade ;  and  there  were  good  ser- 
mons everywhere. 

But  wherever  one  went  he  was  sure  to 
see  real  gratitude,  and  a  display  of  mod- 
est prosperity.  Nobody  anywhere  whined 
about  high  prices,  and  it  was  no  problem 
at  all.  Did  we  not  get  11  cents  a  dozen 
for  eggs  at  the  village  store,  and  as  for 
veal  and  mutton,  we  drest  our  own,  and 


it  cost  us  only  the  grass  of  our  meadows 
and  the  labor  of  our  hands.  One  might 
get  from  the  soil  all  that  he  could  eaf; 
except  only  tea  and  saleratus.  We  had 
not  yet  half  of  Europe  to  feed,  nor  were 
there  a  dozen  big  cities  in  every  State  to 
keep  from  starvation.  We  had  never 
heard  of  a  tramp,  and  there  were  only 
four  millionaires  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

We  older  people  remember  Thanks- 
giving Days  when  New  York  City  had 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  people,  and 
no  New  York  Central  Depot,  or  any 
other  depot  at  all.  Indeed,  but  those 
were  times,  and  there  was  some  rest  in 
the  world — no  overhead  trains,  and  no 
underground  trains,  and  no  trains  on  the 
ground.  We  had  the  world  to  ourselves. 
We  knew  nothing  about  coal,  and  the 
telegraph  let  us  alone.  Did  we  miss  the 
news  because  it  was  two  hours  old?  But 
it  was  just  as  good  when  we  got  it,  and 
any  one  could  know  who  was  President 
two  or  three  months  after  the  election. 
However,  the  United  States  did  not 
spread  over  the  whole  continent ;  only  as 
far  as  one  could  easily  go  in  ox  carts. 

But  Thanksgiving  Day !  There  was 
sweet  beechwood,  enough  of  it  to  heat 
all  the  big  chimney  ovens  from  Boston 
to  Buffalo ;  and  the  little  mother  had 
thought  it  all  over  for  two  weeks,  and 
the  oven  should  be  not  only  hot,  but  it 
should  be  full.  Of  vegetables  there  were 
to  cook  onions,  potatoes,  squash,  turnip, 
parsnip,  carrot,  artichoke,  not  one  of 
them  should  be  left  out,  for  behold  the 
Lord  gave  them  one  as  much  as  another 
and  all  of  them  in  abundance.  The  soil 
was  fat  and  new  and  the  crops  were 
never  stinted. 

The  turkey  in  the  oven  (it  had  been 
there  all  night)  was  mate  of  a  huge 
chicken  pie.  Do  you  know  what  a 
chicken  pie  is?  Well,  if  you  do,  that  is 
enough,  but  in  these  days  ! ! ! !  But  there 
was  also  pumpkin  pie,  and  apple  pie,  and 
cream  pie,  and  mince  pie,  and  bean  pie. 
You  never  heard  of  a  bean  pie !  Oh, 
Lord,  but  in  these  days  we  have  forgot- 
ten enough  to  run  a  good-sized  world. 

There    must,    of   course,   be   an   extra 
tabic,  and  the  great  kitchen  was  full  of 
makeshifts,  made  for  the  day,  and  every 
one   must   be   covered,    not    with    news 
papers,  for  there  was  but  one  paper  i<»  .1 
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household,  and  that  was  two  feet  square, 
and  it  came  once  a  week.  It  did  not 
know  Wanamaker,  but  it  did  know  the 
catechism.  In  those  days  advertising 
was  not  an  art,  and  education  was  not 
yet  a  marmalade  of  newspapers  and 
books. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  was  one  hour 
later  than  a  common  dinner ;  that  was  a 
matter  of  honor,  and  it  was  painful  to 
the  limit  of  endurance.  The  odors  kept 
getting  out  of  doors,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  full  of  temptations  and  aggra- 
vations. All  the  boys  and  all  the  girls 
begged  to  aid  the  little  mother  to  shorten 
that  hour.  It  is  not  possible  thru  all  the 
years  to  recall  those  delicious  flavors,  but 
in  the  memory  they  are  stored  away,  to 
bear  on  to  heaven  with  us.  We  have 
found  nothing  better  in  all  this  world 
than  home  life,  and  that  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort.  There  is  no  more  beechwood, 
and  as  for  the  little  mother,  she  has  gone 
on. 

Ah,  dear  Lord !  Let  us  not  forget  the 
art  of  giving  thanks ;  and  as  for  these 
modern  treasures,  if  one  only  felt  sure 
where  they  came  from  one  might  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  It  looks  now  very 
much  as  if  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  so  multiply  our  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  there  would  be  no  room 
for  them  in  all  America,  at  least  not  in 
a  ten-acre  farm.  Let  us  give  thanks ! 
Honest  thanks  in  this  year  19T2. 

A  Hundred   Millions   from  Mr. 

Carnegie 

'We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  yet  assured,  like  Dr.  Pearsons,  his 
ambition  to  die  poor,  but  the  announce- 
ment, so  incidentally  made,  that  he  had 
added  ten  months  ago  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  twenty-five  millions 
previously  given  to  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  Vork  to  perpetuate  his 
benefactions,  is  a  long  step  in  thai  direc- 
tion. The  pre-s"  generally  has  taken  so 
much  interest  in  the  proposal  to  pension 
ex- Presidents  and  their  widows  that  it 
has  not  apprehended  the  seriousness  of 
this  great  gift.  It  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed that  because  the  gilt  was  actually 
made  ten  months  ago  it  must  be  old  news, 
which   is   not   the   ease.        Me    wishes   the 


gifts  he  has  made  to  be  continued  as  long 
as  needful  after  his  death.  He  wishes 
still  other  gifts  made  hereafter  whose 
need  he  cannot  anticipate,  while  those  al- 
ready made  and  to  follow  are  more  of 
a  burden  to  carry  than  his  years  allow 
him  to  take  on  himself.  It  is  a  wise  and 
noble  plan  that  he  has  put  into  execution 
to  establish  a  board  of  wise  men,  repre- 
senting other  boards  organized  by  him, 
in  whose  judgment  he  has  confidence, 
who  shall  have  the  privilege,  with  no  re- 
striction on  his  part,  to  administer  this 
fund  of  $125,000,000,  perhaps  to  be  fur- 
ther enlarged,  and  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  needs  shall 
hereafter  appear.  The  example  thus  set 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  one  more  and  more  to  be  followed  by 
men  of  large  wealth,  who  not  only  think 
it  right  that  they  should  make  return  for 
the  opportunities'  that  society  has  given 
them,  but  who  also  find  their  chief  sat- 
isfaction in  making  their  wealth  useful  to 
others.  To  give  is  goodness,  but  it  is  also 
justice;  for  very  fittingly  does  Scripture 
say  of  those  who  give  to  the  poor  that 
their  righteousness  endureth  forever. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  State  shall 
so  liberally  provide  that  no  personal 
gifts  are  required  the  lapse  of  the  prac- 
tice of  beneficence  will  be  a  great  loss. 

If  the  press  generally  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve this  incidental  announcement  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  it  has  seized  with 
avidity  on  the  offer  from  this  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  a  pension  of  $25,000  to 
all  future  retiring  Presidents  and  their 
widows,  so  long  as  the  Government  shall 
make  no  provision  for  them.  This  seems 
to  us  in  itself  a  worthy  grant,  and  quite 
worthy  to  be  accepted.  But  some  men 
loudly  object  to  it.  Mayor  Gaynor  and 
a  multitude  of  others  approve,  but  Sen- 
ator Gore-  calls  it  a  poor  joke,  and  Sen- 
ator Hoke  Smith,  who  is  talked  of  for  a 
Cabinet  position  under  President  Wilson, 
says  it  is  impudent,  and  Hannis  Taylor 
calls  it  an  insult.  I  f  an  insult,  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  nation  which  does  not  provide 
for  its  ex- Presidents,  and  the  nation  can 
stand  it.  It  can  hardly  be  an  insult  to 
the  retiring  Presidents  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion from  a  corporation  that  has  no  fa- 
vors to  ask.  At  the  same  time  we  dn  not 
know  why  Presidents  should  receive  pen- 
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sions  for  four  years  or  eight  of  service, 
while  poor  Government  clerks,  equally 
in  executive  service,  are  given  none  after 
retiring  for  old  age.  The  chief  parallel 
is  with  the  pensions  given  to  soldiers  of 
from  three  months  to  three  years  in  the 
Civil  War,  who  were"  not  incapacitated 
by  wounds  or  sickness  from  earning  a 
living.  It  is  proper  that  the  ex-President, 
who  has  been  commander  of  the  army, 
should  receive  his  adequate  pension  from 
the  Government,  and  we  trust  this  will 
be  done,  so  that  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.   Bryan 

There  should  be  nothing  unexpected 
or  surprising  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son will  offer  the  first  seat  in  his  Cabinet 
to  William  J.  Bryan.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  President-elect  did 
not  regard  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  desirable 
associate  or  a  commendable  figure  in 
American  politics.  Five  years  ago  he 
said :  "Would  that  we-  could  do  some- 
thing at  once  dignified  and  effective  to 
knock  Bryan  once  for  all  into  a  cocked 
hat."  But  in  five  years  there  is  time  for 
many  changes.  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
WTilson  are  now  on  very  friendly  terms. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Bryan's  influence  and 
labors  in  the  Baltimore  convention  was  a 
decided  promotion  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  altho  there  are  some  who 
think  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  another  pos- 
sible candidate  in  mind.  In  that  conven- 
tion he  was  a  commanding  figure.  He 
virtually  wrote  the  platform  that  was 
adopted,  and  his  work  there  opened  the 
way  for  the  nomination  of  New  Jersey's 
Governor,  even  if  it  did  not  cause  that 
nomination.  And  at  three  national  elec- 
tions he  has  been  the  candidate  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  party  for  President.  Three 
times  he  has  been  defeated,  it  is  true,  but 
at  no  one  of  those  elections  was  the  Re- 
publican party  cut  in  two  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Wilson's  popular  vote, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate,  did  not 
exceed  that  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  1908. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  invite  Mr. 
Bryan  to  become  the  head  of  his  Cabinet, 
that  indeed  would  be  surprising.  Such 
offers  are  sometimes  made  to  unsuccess- 
ful competitors.     But  Mr.  Clark  prefers 


to  be  Speaker,  and  has  said  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  Cabinet  place.  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  needed  in  the  House,  where  he 
will  continue  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  leader 
on  the  floor.  And  Governor  Harmon 
does  not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  eli- 
gible. The  logic  of  the  situation  gives  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  thrice  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  party,  and  now  active  in  its 
councils,  a  pre-eminence  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect cannot  ignore.  But  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Administration  or  of  the  party 
would  be  served  if  Mr.  Bryan  should  be 
made  Secretary  of  State. 

If  the  President-elect  should  not  offer 
to  Mr.  Bryan  a  Cabinet  place,  he  would 
be  subjected  to  much  criticism  and  would 
offend  a  considerable  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  rank  and  file.  It  would  be 
said  that  he  was  guilty  of  ingratitude 
and  that  he  had  failed  to  show  due  re- 
spect for  him  who  had  been  the  party's 
leader  in  three  campaigns.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Mr.  Wilson  well  knows,  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  offend  the 
conservative  element  of  the  party.  And 
so  the  President-elect  is  between  two 
fires.  He  desires  to  do  what  should  be 
done  in  politics  by  a  gentleman.  He 
would  like,  of  course,  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  Cleveland  Democrats.  He  is 
unwilling  to  imperil  the  success  of  his 
Administration  by  taking  into  his  official 
family  one  whose  presence  there,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  who  by  no  means  over- 
look Mr.  Bryan's  good  qualities,  might 
cause  dissension  and  failure.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem. 

There  are  some  who  think  it  could 
best  be  solved  by  Mr.  Bryan  himself.  A 
press  correspondent  says :  "Mr.  Bryan 
told  some  of  his  friends  in  Washington 
that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
and  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  to 
make  President  Wilson's  administration 
a  success  and  to  continue  the  Democratic 
party  in  power."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Mr.  Wilson  can  avoid  the  offer  of  a 
Cabinet  seat,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Mr.  Bryan  should  accept.  Declination 
may  be  the  sacrifice,  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, which  the  interests  of  the 
Administration  and  the  party  require 
him  to  make. 
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The  Pensioning  of  Wage  Earners 

The  plan  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  pension  its  employees  and  the 
employees  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  the  characteristic 
merits  and  the  characteristic  shortcom- 
ings of  similar  schemes  already  in  oper- 
ation in  various  industries.  These  merits 
and  shortcomings  have  from  time  to  time 
been  carefully  analyzed  and  set  forth  in 
our  columns  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
and  other  writers.  The  principles  and 
policies  involved  are,  however,  of  such 
social  importance  that  they  must  be  reit- 
erated as  often  as  occasion  offers. 

It  is  desirable  that  employees  should 
feel  that  their  future  is  provided  for.  It 
is  desirable  that  during  their  working 
years  they  should  enjoy  security  of  ten- 
ure. It  is  desirable  that  such  relations  of 
good  will  should  exist  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  that  the  work- 
ing force  of  a  mill,  a  factory  or  a  rail- 
road should  be  entirely  permanent. 

But,  also,  it  is  desirable  that  every 
wage  earner  in  the  civilized  world  should 
feel  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him- 
self to  provide  for  his  family  and  for 
himself  in  old  age.  It  is  desirable  that 
he  should  be  free  to  improve  his  eco- 
nomic condition  by  every  legitimate 
means,  including  the  freedom  to  give  up 
a  job  and  take  another,  and  to  continue 
with  fellow  wage  earners  in  organized 
effort.  Nothing  has  so  greatly  benefited 
the  wage  earner  of  Europe  and  America 
since  the  days  of  serfdom  as  the  break- 
ing down  of  restrictions  upon  freedom  of 
action.  As  Francis  A.  Walker  demon- 
strated in  his  "Wages  Question,"  the 
"mobility"  of  labor  is,  next  to  health, 
strength  and  technical  ability,  labor's 
greatest  asset. 

Therefore  any  pension  plan  has  serious 
shortcomings  if  it  restricts  the  mobility 
or  the  perfect  freedom  of  action  of  em- 
ployees;  if  it  in  the  least  diminishes  their 
alertness  to  get  the  best  wages  the  mar- 
ket offers,  or  if  it  offers  a  provision  for 
old  age  less  adequate  than  wage  earners 
could  make  for  themselves  by  getting  the 
best  wages  the  market  offers,  and  accu- 
mulating saving  in  savings  banks  or  tak- 
ing out  insurance  in  standard  companies. 

Thruout  nearly  its  entire  history  Tin 
Independent  has  vigorously  contended 


against  all  insurance  schemes  that  prac- 
tically make  the  insured  take  his  own 
risk  of  living  to  a  certain  specified  age. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
gard favorably  any  plan  by  which  old 
age  benefits  are  contingent  upon  survival 
and  continued  performance  of  tasks  until 
a  given  age  limit  is  reached.  Every  plan 
should  make  provision  for  a  "paid  up" 
or  "paid  for"  benefit,  proportionate  to  the 
time  during  which  payment  of  premiums 
or  performance  of  tasks  has  continued. 
( )n  this  basis  the.  arrangement  should  be 
subject  to  termination  without  prejudice 
at  any  time. 

In  another  particular  also  the  corpora- 
tion pension  schemes  thus  far  proposed 
are  inadequate.  They  make  no  provision 
for  great  classes  of  wage  earners  whose 
need  is  greatest  and  who  are  most  cer- 
tain to  come  to  want  in  old  age.  The 
great  body  of  relatively  unskilled  labor 
which,  under  the  present  ordering  of  in- 
dustry, must  inevitably  go  from  one  em- 
ployment and  one  employer  to  another, 
is  never  included  in  these  corporate  pen- 
sion schemes.  The  beneficiaries  of  these 
schemes  are  the  relatively  skilled  and 
well  paid  elements  of  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  community. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  to  provide  for  the 
future  of  wage  earners  in  general,  and. 
to  organize  the  provision  so  that  mobil- 
ity and  freedom  to  seek  the  best  market 
shall  not  be  curtailed,  except  thru  gov- 
ernmental action.  The  st^te  is  the  only 
agent  that  can  do  the  thing  on  an  ade- 
quate scale  and  in  quite  the  right  way.. 
The  responsibility  to  prevent  pauperism 
and  its  attendant  misery  is  a  collective 
responsibility,  resting  on  the  whole  body 
politic. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  rejoice  in 
every  philanthropic  effort  that  springs 
from  the  generosity  of  men  who  have 
prospered  in  business  and  is  reinforced 
by  the  legitimate  desire  to  create  cordial 
working  relations  between  employers 
and  employed,  we  should  deprecate  any 
relaxation  on  this  account  of  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  assumption  by  the  state 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  clear  and  im- 
perative duty.  Above  all,  we  should  de- 
plore any  attempt  to  prevent  the  agita- 
tion of  this  question  by  the  wage  earning 
classes  themselves.      It   is  their  privilege 
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and  their  duty  to  get  for  themselves  and 
their  families  any  economic  benefit  that 
this  industry  can  legitimately  command. 
They  have  the  same  right  to  use  their 
ballots  to  this  end  that  capitalists  have  to 
use  their  ballots  to  get  and  safeguard 
opportunities  for  investment  and  enter- 
prise. The  true  ground  upon  which  to 
urge  and  defend  any  extension  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  is  the  common  good, 
and  the  day  has  gone  by  when  it  could  be 
maintained  that  a  community  is  in  a 
sound  and  normal  state  of  well  being,  if 
its  industrial  classes  do  not  get  beyond 
that  economic  danger  line  which  is 
marked  by  want  when  illness  and  acci- 
dent occur,  and  by  dependence  in  old  age. 
America  must  fall  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  in  using  every 
agency,  including  the  power  of  the  state, 
to  insure  this  measure  of  general  well 
being  and  social  health. 

Divorce  in  England 

The  divorce  question  is  precisely  the 
same  in  England  that  it  is  in  the  United 
States ;  in  both  countries  the  general  sen- 
timent is  the  same,  but  the  laws  do  not 
wholly  harmonize  with  it.  With  us  the 
laws  of  the  States  differ,  those  of  South 
Carolina  and  New  York  being  very 
strict  and  those  of  other  States  more 
liberal,  but  the  effort  for  uniform  legis- 
lation makes  progress.  There  is  similar 
difference  in  Great  Britain ;  in  England 
divorce  can  be  granted  only  for  adultery, 
while  this  is  n<5t  the  case  in  Scotland. 

There  is  at  present  in  England  no  little 
discussion  over  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mission on  divorce.  It  has  taken  much 
testimony  and  its  unanimity  in  favoring 
equal  legislation  for  men  and  women, 
and  equal  treatment  before  the  courts 
for  rich  and  poor,  is  of  note.  Hitherto 
a  man  could  get  a  divorce  for  adultery 
of  the  wife,  but  the  woman  could  not  get 
divorce  unless  cruelty  were  also  proved'; 
also  the  cost  of  divorce  made  divorce 
possible  only  for  the  rich.  These  in- 
equalities all  agree  should  be  removed. 

It  is  of  further  note  that  of  the  thir- 
teen commissioners  ten  recommend  that 
five  new  grounds  of  divorce  be  allowed ; 
and  these  ten  include  the  two  women 
members,  Lady  Frances  Balfour  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Tennant,  whose  names  sug- 
gest  that    they    represent    both    political 


parties.  This  seems  to  be  a  social  and 
not  a  party  question.  It  may  also  be 
thought  of  as  a  religious  question,  for 
the  three  who  oppose  any  extension  of 
the  conditions  for  divorce  are  led  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  five  additional  grounds  for 
divorce  recommended  by  the  majority 
and  likely  to  be  accepted  by  Parliament 
are  desertion  for  three  years  and  up- 
ward ;  cruelty ;  incurable  insanity  after 
five  years'  confinement ;  habitual  drunk- 
enness found  incurable  after  three  years 
from  first  order  of  separation ;  and  im- 
prisonment for  life  after  commuted 
death  sentence.  The  minority  agree  with 
the  majority  that  a  marriage  shall  be  de- 
clared null  if  the  physical  condition  of 
one  party  shall  be  found  in  certain  re- 
spects on  marriage  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  other  party.  Such  cases 
are  unsound  mind,  epilepsy  and  recur- 
rent insanity,  and  venereal  disease.  The 
latter  is  also  classed  as  cruelty.  Annul- 
ment comes  very  near  being  divorce. 

The  chief  objections  made  against  the 
majority  report  are  either  religious  or 
that  the  five  causes  allowed  tend  to  make 
collusive  divorce  easy.  The  latter  evil  is 
certainly  a  danger,  but  it  is  for  the 
courts  to  judge  in  each  case,  while  it  is 
for  the  legislatures  to  decide  whether,  in 
case  of  long  separation,  it  is  for  public 
morality  that  the  parties  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remarry. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  question 
of  divorce  lies  the  basal  question  whether 
marriage  is  a  religious  or  a  civil  con- 
tract. In  a  sense  all  contracts  are  reli- 
gious, because  they  involve  moral  rela- 
tions and  duties.  Morality  is  the  better 
part  of  religion.  Marriage  is  usually 
solemnized  and  sanctified  by  a  religious 
ceremony,  but  that  is  done  by  the  min- 
ister or  priest  acting  under  law  in  a  civil 
capacity.  We  hold  that  the  Church  is 
not  the  authority  to  fix  laws  of  marriage. 
Marriage  came  under  the  Mosaic  civil 
law,  which  had  relation  only  to  penalties 
for  breaches  of  its  duties,  and  to  mar- 
riageable parties.  No  priest  performed 
the  service,  which  was  done  by  the  par- 
ents, and  no  sacrifice  was  attached  to  it. 
Equally  the  New  Testament  allows  it  to 
remain  a  civil  contract.  Our  Lord  treats 
it  no  differently  from  the  way  he  treats 
murder  or  theft.     He  deals  with  duties  in 
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marriage,  and  declares  that  it  ought  to 
be  permanent,  not  easily  dissolved.  He 
mentions  only  one  cause  for  divorce,  to 
which  Paul  adds  wilful  separation. 

The  true  principle  which  should  under- 
lie divorce  is  the  welfare  of  the  parties 
and  their  children,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  On  these  matters  the  state  only 
can  judge.  And  the  principle  on  which 
it  must  judge  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Sabbath,  that  marriage  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  marriage.  This  is 
sufficiently  strict  and  sufficiently  liberal. 
What  is  best  for  man  and  woman  the 
state  must  finally  judge;  and  after  it  has 
judged  each  person  must  decide  for  him- 
self whether  its  decision  is  a  right  one; 
for  the  right  of  private  judgment  can 
never  be  lost,  but  must  be  exercised  at 
one's  risk.  At  any  rate,  no  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  required 
to  solemnize  a  marriage  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  adulterous.  But  it  would  not 
be  adulterous  if  the  law  decides  it  to  be 
legitimate. 

One  other  point  needs  more  considera- 
tion than  it  has  ever  received.  If  mar- 
riage is  a  civil  contract  breaches  of  that 
contract  deserve  punishment.  If  a  man 
leaves  his  wife  without  cause,  or  if  he  is 
guilty  of  habitual  drunkenness  or  other 
physical  wrong,  he  ought  not  to  be  let 
free,  and  the  punishment  need  not  wait 
for  divorce.  If  the.  law  were  perfected 
in  these  respects  divorces,  and  particu- 
larly collusive  divorces,  would  be  rarer. 

A  Promising  International  Move- 
ment 

The  American-Scandinavian  Founda- 
tion with  headquarters  in  New  York  is 
one  of  the  more  recent  of  the  interna- 
tional organizations  which  in  our  day  are 
fostering  a  more  intimate  understanding 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  particularly  fortunate  in  that  it 
works  for  a  closer  affiliation  between 
races  already  united  in  their  traditions, 
their  intellectual  life  and  their  ideas  of 
personal  liberty.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  to  this 
country  are  among  those  that  become 
Americanized  most  readily.  At  the 
same  time  their  numerous  churches, 
schools  and  colleges,  established  often  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  bear  witness  to  the  loy- 


alty with  which  they  cling  to  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  their  home  coun- 
tries. They  are  anxious  to  weave  into 
the  variegated  web  of  American  life  the 
strands  of  Northern  thought. 

This  is  one  of  the  missions  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  es- 
tablished by  the  "Danish  Ironmaster,' 
the  late  Niels  Poulson,  president  of  the 
Hecla  Iron  Works  in  Brooklyn,  and  en- 
dowed by  him  with  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  has  therefore  given  a  grant  of 
$5,000  to  the  Exhibition  of  Scandinavian 
Art  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
American- Scandinavian  Society  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  Society's  president,  Mr. 
John  A.  Gade  of  New  York.  The  Ex- 
hibition is  under  the  patronage  of  King 
Gustaf  of  Sweden,  King  Christian  of 
Denmark,  and  King  Haakon  of  Norway 
and  will  be  formally  opened  in  New 
York  December  9  by  the  ministers  of  the 
three  countries  in  the  names  of  their  sov- 
ereigns. It  will  go  afterward  to  four 
other  American  cities :  Buffalo,  Toledo, 
Chicago  and  Boston.  It  includes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  paintings 
of  the  three  countries  and  is  the  first  col- 
lection of  Northern  art  that  has  ever 
come  to  the  United  States. 

In  pursuance  of  its  object  of  making 
Scandinavian  culture  known  to  Amer- 
icans the  Foundation  at  its  last  meeting 
voted  to  publish  a  bi-monthly  magazine 
to  be  called  the  American-Scandinavian 
Review.  It  will  be  edited  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Henry  God- 
dard  Leach,  with  a  board  of  associate 
editors,  .of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  Flolt  is 
the  chairman.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Foundation  granted  scholarships  to  two 
young  Americans  of  Scandinavian  ex- 
traction who  are  studying  in  their  home 
country  and  preparing  themselves  to 
teach  Scandinavian  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  American  universities. 

The  second  great  purpose  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  is  to 
bring  American  thought  to  Scandinavia. 
This  will  be  done  mainly  1>\  giving  fel- 
lowships to  advanced  Scandinavian  stu- 
dents desiring  to  study  in  the  United 
States.  Begining  with  the  next  aca- 
demic year  six  such  fellowships  will  be 
given  to  students  selected  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  three  Scandinavian 
governments.    It  is  probable  that  a  large 
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proportion  of  these  will  be  technical 
students.  The  Norwegians,  Danes  and 
Swedes  greatly  admire  American  energy, 
efficiency  and  business  methods  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor.  Three  young  civil 
engineers,  one  from  each  country,  who 
studied  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American- Scandinavian  Society,  were  es- 
pecially impressed  with  the  American 
system  of  "shop  management,"  a  science 
practically  unknown  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. They  realized  its  possibilities  for 
usefulness  in  Scandinavia,  where  a  rapid 
industrial  development  is  taking  place. 
Three  students  are  now  in  this  country 
with  scholarships  from  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation.  They  are 
studying,  one  practical  hydromechanics, 
one  American  library  methods,  one  the 
teaching  of  domestic  science  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

These  efforts  of  the  American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation  are  so  practical  and 
at  the  same  time  so  ideal  that  they  may 
well  be  emulated  by  organizations  and 
individuals  having  at  heart  the  closer  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations. 

In  the  United  States 
Railway  Ownership  there  is  not  one  sin- 
gle railroad  owned 
by  the  public;  every  mile  is  owned 
and  run  by  a  company.  Yet  we  should 
not  therefore  imagine  that  this  is  an  ideal 
way ;  for  it  may  be  that  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  things,  our  country  is  slow. 
In  Europe  there  are,  according  to  statis- 
tics given  by  the  intelligence  department 
of  the  Prussian  State  Railways;  107,663 
miles  of  state-owned  railways  and  99,632 
miles  owned  by  companies.  Those  in 
Great  Britain,  23,387,  are  all  privately 
owned,  as  are  25,159  in  France,  against 
5,509  owned  by  the  French  Government ; 
but  within  fifty  years  the  great  railways 
in  France  will  all  belong  to  the  state  as 
the  concessions  expire.  Nearly  all  the 
railways  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  Denmark  and  Norway  are  public 
property.  Equally  in  Japan  and  British 
India  the  Government  owns  most  of  the 
railways,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all 
Africa,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Only  in  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  with  their  enormous 
mileage,    does   company   ownership   pre- 


vail, to  the  amount  of  314,693  miles,  a^> 
against  only  12,190  miles,  mostly  in  Bra- 
zil and  Argentina.  The  total  state- 
owned  mileage  for  the  world  is  186,068, 
against  453,553  miles  owned  by  com- 
panies. These  figures  may  give  serious 
thought,  for  the  world's  tendency  is  to 
put  these  monopolies  into  the  full  posses- 
sion and  control  of  the  state.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  when  Mr.  Bryan  returned 
from  his  trip  around  the  world  he  urged 
that  the  ownership  of  our  railroads 
should  be  transferred  to  the  several 
States,  a  proposition  that  received  no 
favor,  for  interstate  traffic  must  belong 
to  the  national  Government  if  any  change 
is  to  be  made,  with  further  centralization 
of  power  in  Washington. 

The  New  York  anti- 
To  Stem  the  Tide      suffragists    have  held 

a  meeting  and  have 
decided  that  the  case  is  critical,  that  there 
is  serious  danger  that  the  suffrage  will 
be  imposed  on  women  in  this  great  Em- 
pire State,  and  that  then  their  blessed  ex- 
emption from  the  duty  of  voting  will  be 
lost.  They  are  right ;  the  day  of  fate  ap- 
proaches. What  can  they  do?  Argu- 
ment has  failed.  When  they  say  that 
women  have  not  time  to  go  to  the  polls, 
the  hardest  working  women  reply  that 
they  can  find  time  as  well  as  the  men. 
When  they  say  that  their  domestic  duties 
prevent,  they  are  told  that  the  world 
could  spare  some  of  their  social 
frivolities.  If  they  say  that  they  have  no 
time  to  read  politics,  they  hear  the  reply 
that  newspapers  are  as  valuable  reading 
as  novels.  Argument  failing,  they  pro- 
pose now  to  assail  every  man  they  meet, 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker,  and  the  ubiquitous  plumber,  and 
tell  him  they  don't  want  to  vote,  they 
don't  want  to.  The  saloonkeeper  they 
will  not  need  to  meet — he  is  on  their  side 
already.  It  is  the  last  .resort — we  do  not 
mean  the  saloon,  but  the  last  ditch,  this 
plan  of  boring  the  men  at  every  oppor- 
tunity and  saying  to  them,  "We  do  not 
want  the  vote ;  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
tell,  but  this  at  least  we  know  full  well, 
we  do  not  want  the  vote."  But  that  plan 
will  fail ;  suffrage  is  coming.  It  has 
come  in  ten  States  and  the  rest  will  fol- 
low. The  women's  clubs  will  be  too 
much  for  the  society  bridge  parties,  for 
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all  the  opposition  of  the  dear  old  conser- 
vative matrons  and  the  flippant  unde- 
siring  undesirables. 

A  Perpetuated  The  Independent  pub- 
Printer's  Error  hshed,  March  3d,  1887, 
Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's poem,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows," 
sent  by  its  author  from  Skerryvore, 
Bournemouth.  Unfortunately  one  print- 
er's error  escaped  the  eye  of  our  proof- 
reader.   Stevenson  wrote : 

"Out  of  the  sun,  out  of  the  blast, 
Out  of  the  world,  alone  I  past 
Across  the  moor,  and  thru  the  wood, 
To  where  the  monastery  stood. 
There  neither  lute  nor  breathing1  fife, 
Nor  rumor  of  the  world  of  life, 
Nor  confidences  low  and  dear, 
Shall  strike  the  meditative  ear, 
Aloof,  unhelpful,  and  unkind, 
The  prisoners  of  the  iron  mind, 
Where  nothing  speaks  except  the  bell, 
The  unfraternal  brothers  dwell." 

The  printer  substituted  an  h  for  a  b  in 
the  word  bell,  and  made  arrant  non- 
sense of  the  line.  When  Stevenson 
gave  over  to  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
the  poems  included  in  his  "Under- 
woods," published  by  them  that  same 
year,  he  must  have  sent  this  poem 
as  cut  from  the  pages  of  The 
Independent,  and  tho  one  would  sup- 
pose no  intelligent  person  could  read  the 
line  without  instantly  correcting  it  men- 
tally, the  typographical  error  remained 
unchanged  in  that  edition  of  "Under- 
woods." Since  that  time  Crowell  &  Co. 
in  i§oo,  and  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  in 
1896,  have  repeated  the  error  in  their  edi- 
tions of  Stevenson's  poems,  even  the 
edition  de  luxe,  edited  by  Charles  Curtis 
Bigelow  and  Temple  Scott,  in  its  eighth 
volume.  "Poems,  Ballads  and  Plays" 
gives  it: 

"Where  nothing  speaks  except  the  hell." 
In  1898  The  Independent  called  atten- 
tion to  this  blunder,  hoping  that  it  might 
be  corrected  in  future  editions  of  "Un- 
derwoods," but  since  all  editors  seem  to 
have  overlooked  this  obvious  mistake,  it 
remains  for  readers  to  correct  their  indi- 
vidual copies. 

There  are  two  amaz- 
The  Balkan  Schism     ing    things    in     this 

Balkan  war :  one  is 
the  celerity  with  which  the  allies  have 
driven  the  Turkish  army  out  of  Europe, 


and  the  other  is  the  fact  that  the  four 
nations  could  unite  at  all.  Up  to  the  last 
known  conditions  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  have 
hated  each  other  worse  than  they  hated 
the  Turks,  and  all  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. When  Bulgaria  became  free  from 
Turkey  it  wanted  a  Church  of  its  own, 
separate  from  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  ruled  by  a  Patriarch  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  which  the  services  should  be 
in  the  national  Bulgarian  Slav  language, 
and  it  broke  off.  That  was  schism. 
Then  there  were  Greeks  in  Macedonia 
and  Bulgarians  also,  and  the  quarrel  was 
fierce  and  bloody  between  them.  But  now 
all  the  branches  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
have  lifted  the  same  cross  to  fight  the 
crescent,  and  it  may  be  that  the  old 
schism  will  be  healed.  It  would  be  a 
great  sight  if  they  could  all  meet  in  the 
old  church,  now  the  mosque  of  Saint 
Sophia,  and  renew  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. There  will  be  little  reason  to  keep 
up  the  quarrel  when  Macedonia  is  divid- 
ed between  them,  and  we  shall  see  an 
enlarged  Bulgarian  Church,  Servian 
Church  and  Greek  Church  coterminous 
with  their  boundaries  and  recognizing 
each  other  as  sister  Churches.  And  is  it 
beyond  hope  that  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  Greek  Church  shall  end  their  feud 
and  schism  in  mutual  Christian  recogni- 
tion? There  is  more  hope  for  that  than 
for  the  end  of  schism  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  that  is  not 
past  praying  for. 

How  much  interesting 
Kirk  and  Kilisse    and  curious  information 

we  are  getting  nowa- 
days about  Turkey.  For  example,  the 
Ottoman  expert  of  the  New  York  Times 
states  that  Kirk-Kilisse  means  "Forty 
Churches,"  and  then  displays  his  erudi- 
tion further  by  explaining  the  reason  for 
it.  "Kirk,"  he  says,  means  "church"  in 
Turkish,  and  "is  of  course,  also  Middle 
English,  and  was  possibly  left  behind  in 
the  Holy  Land  by  one  of  the  early  Cru- 
sades." This  is  certainly  an  ingenious 
and  plausible  hypothesis.  We  may  over- 
look the  fact  that  Kirk-Kilisse  is  far  from 
the  Holy  Land  and  was  a  Christian  city, 
much  given,  it  appears,  to  church  i^oing. 
some  centuries  before  any  "one  of  the 
early  Crusades."      Bui  what  does  impair 
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our  confidence  in  this  brilliant  explana- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  inventor  unluck- 
ily hit  upon  the  wrong  word  to  explain. 
"Kirk"  does  not  mean  "church"  at  all, 
but  "Forty" ;  and  it  is  the  second  half  of 
the  name,  "Kilisse,"  which  stands  for 
"Churches,"  being  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Ekklesiai.  But  it  does  not  matter 
what  the  name  has  been.  The  Bulgarians 
now  hold  the  place  and  mean  to  hold  on 
to  it,  in  which  case  it  is  likely  to  be 
known  by  its  Bulgarian  name,  "Lozen- 
grad,"  or  the  "City  of  Vineyards." 

The  sad  death  by  suicide  of  President 
George  A.  Gates,  D.  D.,  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, as  the  result  of  insanity  following  a 
nervous  breakdown  caused  by  a  severe 
railroad  accident,  is  a  serious  loss  to 
American  education.  His  first  college 
task  was  as  president  of  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  which  he  developed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  particularly  on  the 
scholarly  side,  making  it  for  the  Central 
States  the  headquarters  in  astronomy. 
Later  he  did  the  same  service  for  Po- 
mona College,  Cal.,  and  still  later  under- 
took his  most  difficult  task  for  Fisk  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tenn.  His  accident 
was  a  misfortune  for  the  effort  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  secure  an  endowment 
for  Fisk  University,  but  its  success  is,  we 
trust,  only  delayed.  The  loss  of  his  rare 
initiative  and  executive  force  is  a  severe 
one. 

The  demand  of  30,000  railway  engi- 
neers for  increased  wages  has  been  settled 
by  the  arbitration  to  which  the  compa- 
nies and  the  engineers  agreed.  Only  a 
minimum  wage  was  agreed  on,  and  that 
will  hold  only  for  six  months,  when  the 
dispute  may  be  renewed.  The  arbitrators 
felt  so  strongly  the  evil  that  would  fol- 
low a  general  strike,  and  which  might 
starve  out  our  cities,  that  they  advise  na- 
tional and  State  commissions  that  can  en- 
force arbitration.  That  the  companies 
can  be  enforced  is  easy  to  see,  but  not 
how  the  men  can  be  prevented  from 
striking.  The  final  remedy  is  by  State 
ownership,  the  State  fixing  wages  for  its 
soldiers  of  industry  as  for  its  soldiers  of 
war. 

It  is  grateful  news  that  the  American 
Girls'  College  in  Constantinople  has  been 
removed  to  the  new  site  on  the  European 


side  and  not  far  from  Robert  College, 
and  that  both  institutions  are  protected, 
it  would  seem,  against  any  danger  of  riot 
that  might  occur.  The  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  very  busy  giving  aid  to  both 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red  Crescent  soci- 
eties for  the  relief  of  the  wounded. 
Recitations  are  going  on  regularly,  altho 
a  number  of  Bulgarian  students  have 
been  sent  away. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
knows  us,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.   It  says  : 

"We  don't  hope  that  The  Independent  of 
New  York  will  be  any  the  less  a  fool  about 
the  negro  question  under  its  partly  changed 
management.  It  is  altogether  too  set  in  its 
ways." 

There  is  foolishness  that  is  wiser  than  all 
the  wisdoni  of  conceited  race  and  color ; 
such  foolishness  as  delivered  North 
Carolina  from  the  institution  which  the 
Observer  seems  still  to  hanker  after. 

When  before  two<  thousand  hearers  in 
this  city  the  other  night  William  J. 
Burns,  the  famous  detective,  was  asked 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  have  disor- 
derly houses  in  a  great  city,  he  gave  the 
snapping  reply  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
any  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Which 
suggests  what  kind  of  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner would  Burns  make? 

The  condition  of  the  Turkish  army  be- 
cause of  the  cholera  reminds  one  of  the 
effect  of  a  similar  scourge  as  related  in 
the  Bible,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Sennacherib,  an  angel  of  the* Lord 
smote  in  the  besieging  camp  "a  hundred 
and  fourscore  and  five  thousand." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can dictionaries  in  England  will  have 
some  effect  in  arresting  the  depravation 
of  pronunciation.  A  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  tells  us  that  it  is  a  cockney  ism 
to  pronounce  the  h  in  humor  and  hotel. 

We  imagine  that  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  not  going  to  fail  to  find  room 
for  $50,000,000  worth  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
treasures  shipped  from  Europe,  and  al- 
low them  to  find  their  home  in  Hartford. 

The  horrible  disclosures  made  at  the 
trial  at  Indianapolis  of  the  officials  of  the 
Ironworkers'  Association  pass  all  belief 
or  imagination,  and  tell  a  story  of  crime 
unparalleled  in  industrial  history. 
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A  Mischievous  State  Law 

In  South  Carolina  recently  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  encountered 
the  legal  ogre  which  roams  at  will  in 
each  of  our  States,  appearing  at  the  op- 
portune moment  in  the  path  of  foreign 
corporate  suitors  to  bar  the  way  to  Fed- 
eral tribunals.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  States,  South  Carolina  has  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the-  removal  of  suits  from  its 
State  courts  to  the  United  States  courts. 
Long  ago  the  LTnited  States  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  against  the  validity  of 
that  statute  holding  in  effect  that  a  liti- 
gant could,  not  thus  be  deprived  of  his 
constitutional  rights,  nor  could  the  Fed- 
eral courts  be  ousted  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

But  the  remedy  is  ineffective.  The 
States  in  which  such  laws  exist — and 
some  of  them  have  enacted  the  law  since 
the  decision  alluded  to  was  rendered — 
virtually  set  the  Federal  Constitution  at 
defiance  by  resorting  to  an  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  their  police  powers.  They  force 
nonresident  corporations  desiring  to 
transact  business  within  their  borders  to 
the  choice  of  complying  with  the  illegal 
and  subversive  statute,  or  of  retiring 
from  the  State.  To  that  extent  they  are 
nullifiers  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land — a  law  that  all  their  inhabitants  are 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend. 

Not  long  since  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  became  the  defendant  in 
a  suit  brought  before  one  of  the  South 
Carolina  courts.  For  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  the  company's  counsel,  the  de- 
fendant, relying  on  its  constitutional 
guarantees,  had  the  case  removed  to  a 
Federal  court.  Immediately  the  com- 
pany was  cited  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  South  Carolina  to  show 
why  its  license  to  transact  business  in 
that  State  should  not  be  revoked.  An-' 
swering  the  summons,  the  company  rep- 
resented that  the  law  prohibiting  re- 
moval from  a  Stale  to  a  Federal  court 
was  invalid;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  affirmed  the  right 
of  a  suitor  to  take  that  action  ;  that  the 


company  had  no  intention  or  desire  to 
disregard  a  valid  law  of  the  State ;  but  it 
was  willing  to  have  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  court  over  the  litigation  re- 
stored. The  controversy  with  the  In- 
surance Commissioner  was  thus  disposed 
of,  and  the  company,  upon  adjuring  the 
rights  guaranteed  it  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  permitted 
to  continue  business  there. 

A  legal  writer,  discussing  this  particu- 
lar case  recently,  raises  a  nice  point,  re- 
ferring to  the  attitude  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.     He  said : 

''Under  the  precedent  established  in  the 
Continental  vs.  Doyle  case,  Mr.  McMaster 
[Insurance  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina] 
was  right.  But  we  wonder  has  he  ever  taken 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  If  he  has,  how  does  he  recon- 
cile enforcing  a  clearly  unconstitutional  law 
with  the  dus  observance  of  that  oath?  There 
is  the  law.  It  is  not  for  an  insurance  com- 
missioner to  say  that  it  is  void  as  a  regulation 
for  the  admission  of  companies  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  it  valid  for  that  purpose, 
yet  he  cannot  enforce  it  as  such  regulation 
without  a  denial  of  a  sound  and  proper  con- 
stitutional guarantee.  He  is  foresworn  if  he 
fails  to  enforce  the  law,  and  foresworn  if  he 
enforces  it,  because  he  is  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  laws. 
He  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep,  deep 
sea,  and  the  only  proper  and  discreet  thing  to 
do  is  to  bring  all  his  might  and  main  to  bear 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  infamous  law  repealed." 

Admittedly,  it  is  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation in  which  conscientious  and  patriotic 
commissioners  find  themselves.  Is  it  un- 
fair to  ask  if  they  consider  their  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution  paramount  ? 
Tf  the  effect  of  a  State  law  is  such  as  to 
be  an  aggression  on  the  provisions  of 
that  document,  is  an  officer  bound  to  at- 
tempt the  enforcement  of  it?  Perhaps 
it  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter.  bu1 
there  are  men  who,  forced  to  faced  such 
a  situation,  would  resign.  Such  an  al- 
ternative should  not  be  possible.  All 
laws  which  in  even  slight  measure  iin 
pair  the  guarantees  contained  in  the  Fed 
eral  Constitution  should  he  wiped  off  the 
statute  books  of  every   State. 

You  had  better  take  out   that   accident 
policy  you  have  been  hesitating  about. 
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Protection  for  Investors 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  new  Invest- 
ment. Bankers'  Association,  whose  first 
annual  convention  was  held  in  New 
York  last  week,  is  to  defend  the  investing 
public  against  those  who  sell  worthless  or 
unsound  securities : 

"(i.)  Careful  attention  to  the  ethics  of  bond 
trading  by  our  members. 

"(2.)  Careful  attention  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion, lending  aid  to  the  passage  of  various 
measures  that  will  standardize  the  issuance  of 
municipal  bonds  and  the  work  of  public  utility 
commissions. 

"(3.)  Make  our  association  a  working  asso- 
ciation, and  not  purely  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. 

"(4.)  Furnish  the  secretary's  office  with  such 
information  as  recent  court  decisions  and  those 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions ;  also,  information  regarding 
defaulted  issues  and  those  in  which  money 
has  been  lost  and  the  houses  that  put  them  out 
and  deal  in  them. 

"(5.)  Cooperate  with  the  public  press  and 
State  and  Federal  officers  for  the  elimination 
of  all  unreliable  promotions  by  irresponsible 
promoters." 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the 
so  called  Blue  Sky  law  of  Kansas,  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  public  by  penalizing 
the  sale  in  that  State  of  securities  which 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  Bank 
Commissioner  and  are  not  accompanied 
by  his  certification  to  the  effect  that  the 
issuing  company  is  solvent,  that  its  meth- 
ods are  just,  and  that  the  securities  prom- 
ise a  fair  return.  It  is  expected  that 
similar  laws  will  be  enacted  in  other 
States.  Objection  to  the  Kansas  law 
was  raised  in  the  convention,  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  paternalistic,  and 
that  it  unwarrantably  interferes  with  or 
obstructs  the  business  of  those  who  deal 
honestly  with  investors.  The  association, 
however,  was  clearly  in  sympathy  with 
the  aim  of  the  statute.  One  of  its  com- 
mittees will  prepare  a  bill,  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  but  by 
methods  more  satisfactory  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

One  of  those  who  spoke  about  the 
Kansas  law  said :  "This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  to  spread  from  State  to  State." 
Why  does  it  spread?  An  answer  to  this 
question   may   be    found   in   the   official 


statement  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  the  American  people  were  robbed 
last  year  of  $120,000,000  by  so  called 
bankers  or  brokers  who  promoted  the 
sale  of  worthless  bonds  and  stocks  by 
using  the  mails.  Those  who  have  been 
cheated  in  this  "way  naturally  turn  for 
protection  to  the  State  officers  whom  they 
elect.  The  result  is  the  enactment  of 
such  statutes  as  the  Kansas  law. 

To  avoid  legislation  which  they  regard 
as  paternalistic  or  unduly  restrictive, 
honest  bankers  and  sellers  of  sound  se- 
curities must  co-operate  in  a  continuous 
attack  upon  the  dishonest.  We  notice 
that  President  Caldwell  recommended 
the  employment  of  a  detective  agency. 
That  js  a  good  recommendation.  If  the. 
American  Bankers'  Association,  or  the 
banking  institutions  of  New  York,  had 
begun  some  years  ago  to  pursue  rascally 
promoters  by  means  of  competent  detec- 
tives, to  expose  them  and  to  procure  the 
prosecution  of  them,  the  sum  stolen  from 
the  people  last  year  by  scoundrels  who 
use  the  mails  would  have  been  very  much 
less  than  $120,000,000,  and  rural  opinion 
as  to  the  morality  and  honesty  of  city 
bankers  would  be  more  favorable  than  it 
is  at  present. 

...  .The  well-known  firm  of  J.  G. 
White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  this  city,  has  reor- 
ganized. The  engineering  and  managing 
departments  will  form  two  new  corpora- 
tions, to  be  known  as  the  J.  G.  White 
Engineering  Corporation  and  the  J.  G. 
White  Management  Corporation.  This 
will  leave  the  original  corporation  free  to 
take  up  financing  propositions  in  the 
public  utility  field. 

.  .  .The  committee  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Motor  Com- 
pany announces  that  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  companies 
grouped  under  this  title  has  been  depos- 
ited subject  to  the  plan  of  reorganization 
of  last  October.  No  deposits  of  deben- 
tures, notes,  claims  or  shares  of  stock 
will  be  accepted  after  December  9,  1912, 
unless  in  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
chairman  of  the  reorganization  commit- 
tee is  George  W.  Davison, 
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Mr.  Taft  has  quietly 
Political  Topics      said  to  his  friends  that, 

while  he  intends  to  do 
all  he  can  to  strengthen  the  Republican 
party,  he  must  not  be  regarded,  or  re- 
ferred to  publicly,  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1916.  It  is  thought 
that  he  may  become  the  leader  of  a  move- 
ment for  restoring  the  party's  strength, 
but  not  as  one  seeking  the  nomination. 
After  retiring  from  office  he  will  return 
to  Cincinnati  and  practice  law  there. 


He  has  removed  from  office,  for  "perni- 
cious political  activity,"  Mrs.  Helen  D. 
Longstreet  (widow  of  the  well-known 
Confederate  general),  who  has  been 
postmaster  at  Gainesville,  Ga. ;  United 
States  Marshal  Nolte  and  United  States 
Marshal  D.  B.  Lyon,  both  of  Texas,  and 
political  supporters  of  Col.  Cecil  Lyon. 
Mrs.  Longstreet  was  an  accredited  dele- 
gate to  the  Roosevelt  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. The  two  marshals  were  active  work- 
ers for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  two  men  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  them  were  delegates 
to  the  Republican  convention.  These  re- 
movals serve  to  assist  a  movement 
among  Democrats  in  Congress  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  a  suspension  of  Mr. 
Taft's  executive  order,  issued  in  October, 
placing  36,000  fourth-class  postmasters 
under  the  civil  service  rules.  It  is  held 
that  this  order  can  be  revoked  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Representative  Hull,  of 
Tennessee,  who  is  leading  the  movement, 
asserts  that  the  order  was  a  political  one. 
It  places,  he  says,  "a  horde  of  Republi- 
cans permanently  in  office,  without  ex- 
amination or  other  tests  as  to  merit  in- 
efficiency, and  excludes  Democrats." 

Mr.  Wilson  has  asked  Mr.  Bryan  to  meet 
him  for  a  conference  after  his  return 
from  Bermuda.    There  are  Democrats  in 


Washington  who  expect  that  this  con- 
ference will  be  followed  by  an  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  invited 
to  become  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Wil- 
son will  take  the  oath  of  office  on  March 
4,  but  he  desires  a  postponement  of  the 
public  inauguration  ceremonies  until 
April  24,  because  the  weather  on  March 

4  has   usually  been    inclement. It   is 

reported  that  several  persons  prominent 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  party  would  like  to 
eliminate  George  W.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Perkins  will  attend 
the  party  conference  at  Chicago  on  the 
10th,  when  steps  for  a  thoro  organiza- 
tion of  the  party  will  be  taken. Mr. 

Taft  will  soon  appoint,  it  is  said,  the  nine 
members  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 
He  will  not  seek  any  temporary  agree- 
ment, or  modus  vivendi,  with  Russia,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  treaty  soon  to  ex- 
pire.    This  question  will  go  over  to  the 

new     Administration. Senator     Ray- 

ner,  of  Maryland,  died  on  the  25th  ult.. 
and  the  Governor  appointed  in  his  place 
William  P.  Jackson,  a  Republican,  who 
will  serve  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
Democrats  will  still  have  a  majority  in 

the   Senate. Reports  filed   at   Albany 

show  that  the  Progressive  party's  com- 
mittee received  $668,860,  the  Republican 
State  Committee  $329,911,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  committee  $213,837.  The 
largest  Republican  contribution  was  $20,- 
000  from  ( )liver  H.  Payne.  Among  those 
who  gave  $10,000  were  Mrs.  TIarriman, 
If.  M.  Flagler,  William  Rockefeller  and 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  largest  Demo- 
cratic gift  was  $7,000  from  W.  I  I.  Kelly. 
In  the  Progressive  party's  list  were 
George  W.  Perkins,  £130,000;  F.  A. 
Munsey,  $101,250;  W.  F.  Roosevelt, 
$50,000,  and  Douglas  Robinson,  $51,250. 
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Air.  Perkins's  entire  contribution  to  the  It     is    now    estimated 

Roosevelt    movement    appears    to    have  Labor  Questions      that  the  recent  award 

been  $262,500,  while  Mr.  Munsey's  was  of      the      arbitration 

$229,250.  board  in  the  wage  controversy  between 

fifty-two  Eastern  railroad  companies  and 

It    is    not    expected   that   the  their  locomotive   engineers   will   not   in- 

Congress       work     of     Congress     at     the  crease  the  companies'  payments  by  more 

present  session  will  go  far  than  two  or  possibly  three  million 
beyond  the  passage  of  the  annual  appro-  dollars  per  annum.  On  some  of  the 
priation  bills.  On  the  2d  inst.  the  session  trunk  lines  the  wages  already  paid  ex- 
was  opened,  but  the  Senate  immediately  ceeded  the  arbitrators'  minimum.  The 
adjourned,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  firemen  and  trainmen  of  the  same  com- 
of  the  late  Vice-President  and  Senators  panies,  who  asked  some  time  ago  for  in- 
Heyburn  (Idaho)  and  Rayner  (Mary-  creases  amounting  to  more  than  $15,000,- 
land).       There     will     be     an     attempt  000  a  year,  will  now  press  their  claims. 

to  amend  the  Sherman   Anti-Trust  law In    Lawrence,  Mass.,    on    the    26th 

and    to    impose    additional    restrictions  ult.,    Joseph    J.    Ettor,    member    of    the 

with  respect  to  campaign  contributions,  executive    committee    of    the    Industrial 

in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  Workers    of    the    World ;    Arturo    Gio- 

the    committee    which    has    been    taking  vanitti,    a    Socialist    writer,    and   Joseph 

testimony    concerning    campaign    funds.  Caruso,  a  mill  worker,  who  had  been  on 

Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  has  prepared  a  trial,  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  for 

bill  providing  that  ex-Presidents  shall  be  the  killing  of  Anna  Lopizzo,   who  was 

entitled  for  life  to  the  privileges  of  the  shot  during  a  strike  riot  in  Lawrence  on 

floor  in  the  House,  with  all  the  rights  of  January  29,  were  acquitted.     Ettor  had 

members  except  the  right  to  vote,  and  made  a  remarkable  speech  to  the  jury  in 

shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $17,500.  defense  of  himself.    The  three  men  were 

Tariff  and   currency  legislation   will  go  received  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  by 

over  to  the  next  Congress.     Mr.  Under-  the  mill  hands  of  Lawrence.     Ettor  was 

wood,   who   will   be  re-elected   chairman  warmly  greeted  in  New  York,  where  he 

of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  was  borne  on  the  shoulders   of  men  at 

the  coming  special  session,  is  confident  the  head  of  a  procession  in  Fifth  avenue, 

that    Speaker    Clark    will   be   re-elected.  William  D.  Haywood,  encouraged  by  the 

He  thinks   the  tariff  can  be  revised  by  acquittal,   gave   notice  that  there  would 

July  1.     It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  be  strikes  in  several  cities,  and  surely  in 

special  session's  work  will  be  confined  to     the     Pittsburgh     steel     district. The 

tariff  revision.  Mr.  Wilson  has  recently  Homestead,  Braddock  and  Duquesne 
said  that  there  is  pressing  need  of  cur-  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have 
rency  reform.  It  was  reported  a  few  been  made  idle  by  the  strike  of  1,000 
days  ago  that  Mr.  Bryan's  views  about  men  for  higher  wages.  Their  with- 
cnrrency  legislation  might  be  accepted,  drawal  deprived  11,000  of  work.  Strike- 
but  later  reports  were  to  the  effect  that      breakers  have  been  employed. At  the 

a    more    conservative    course    would    be  trial   in   Indianapolis,   Ortie   McManigal 

taken,   and   that   the  banking   committee  has    continued    his   narrative,    which   ac- 

would   seek   Mr.   Wilson's   advice.      Mr.  cords  with  his  confession,  published  last 

James,    Representative    from    Kentucky,  year.   The  McNamaras,  he  says,  planned 

and   now    Senator-elect,    says    that    cur-  to  blow  up  the  Panama  Canal  locks,  the 

rency  legislation   may   well   be   deferred  Frick   Building   in    Pittsburgh,   the   Los 

until  the  regular  session.     He  adds  that  Angeles    aqueduct,   and   also   a   sleeping 

Mr.  Bryan  ought  to  be  invited  to  enter  car,  because  in  the  latter  was  a  young 

the    Cabinet,    and    that    Representative  woman,  a  stenographer,  who  "knew  too 

Burleson     and     Josephus     Daniels     also      much"   about   their   dynamite   plots. 

should  be  Cabinet  officers.     An  income  The  testimony  of   Miss   Chamberlain,  a 

tax  bill  that  would  yield  $100,000,000  of  recent  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  who 

revenue  has  been  prepared  by  a  group  of  visited  canneries  in  Northern  New  York 

Democratic  Congressmen.  as  a  detective,  will  be  used  by  the  Fac- 
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tory  Investigating  Commission  as  a  war- 
rant for  legislation.  She  found  children 
four,  five  and  six  years  old  working  in 
the  canneries  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Some- 
times they  were  on  duty  from  4  a.  m. 
until  midnight. 

Trust  and         Washington      dispatches 

Railroad  Cases     rePeat  the  assertion  that 

the     Government     will 

soon  sue  the  United  Fruit  Company  for 

violation  of  the  Sherman  act.. In  the 

suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  at  Chicago, 
last  week,  testimony  was  given  tending 
to  prove  that  the  company  had  largely 
reduced  prices  for  a  time  to  overcome 
rival    companies,    who    later    went    into 

bankruptcy. Hearings  in  the  suit  for 

a  dissolution  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  (Sugar  Trust)  were 
continued  last  week  in  Philadelphia, 
where  witnesses  testified  as  to  an  agree- 
ment of  the  Trust  with  other  refiners  for 
a  restriction  of  output. Representa- 
tive Martin,  of  Colorado,  will  ask  for  an 
investigation  of  the  American  Smelting 

and  Refining  Company  by  Congress. 

It  is  asserted  in  Washington  that  the 
Government  of  Brazil  has  sought  to 
ascertain,  thru  our  Ambassador  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  upon  what  terms  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  settle  the  pending 
suit  against  the  Coffee  Trust.  This  suit 
affects   Brazil's  project   for  maintaining 

the  price  of  coffee. The  O'Gara  Coal 

Company,  the  Lake  Shore  line  and  two 
other  subsidiaries  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  have  been  in- 
dicted for  rebating.  Indictments  of  offi- 
cers, it  is  said,  will  follow. In  Colo- 
rado the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company,  the  Colorado  Southern,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  two 
cement  companies  and  di  sugar  company, 
have  been  indicted  for  violating  the  Fed- 
eral law  because  rate  concessions  were 
made  by  giving"  free  passenger  transpor- 
tation in  consideration  of  freight  ship- 
ments. 

The  Panama  National  A?sem- 
Panama      bly  will    probably    disapprove 

and  seek  to  annul  the  grants  of 
land  freely  made  by  the  Government  of 
President  Arosemena.  The  area  of  them 
exceeds    that    of    the    Canal    Zone. ■ 


Members  of  Congress  returning  to 
Washington,  last  week,  from  Panama, 
said  it  had  been  decided  that  the  first 
passage  of  a  ship  thru  the  canal  would 
take  place  on  September  25,  191 3,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 

Pacific    by    Balboa. It    is    announced 

that  Senator  Cummins  will  introduce  at 
Washington  a  bill  providing  for  a  pro- 
cession of  at  least  forty  battleships  thru 
the  canal  at  the  formal  opening  of  it.  He 
would  have  foreign  governments  invited 
to  send  ships  for  this  procession,  and  will 
ask  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  celebration  in  the  Zone.  He 
would  also  have  the  ships  go  up  the  west 
coast  to  San  Francisco  and  pass  in  re- 
view there  before  the  exposition  grounds. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  Panama  Canal,  at 

Washington,  last  week,  ReT-Adm.'ral 
Colby  M.  Chester  (retired),  of  the  navy, 
said : 

"For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  policy  of  the  United  States  abol- 
ished, not  by  giving  up  its  basic  principles,  but 
by  amending  its  form  into  a  treaty  with  the 
republics  of  South  America  so  that  they  should 
have  not  only  an  interest  in  its  execution,  but 
a  responsibility  as  well.  The  original  docu- 
-ment  enunciated  by  President  Monroe  regard- 
ing our  foreign  relations  is  as  obsolete  today 
as  was  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  at  the  time 
it  was  amended  and  no  more  fits  the  present 
condition  than  that  does.  As  far  as  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. is  concerned, 
the  right  of  self-defense,  it  is  axiomatic  and 
it  is  no  more  necessary  to  continue  to  pay  the 
enormous  price  that  we  have  done  in  order 
to  maintain  our  rights  in  this  respect  than 
there  is  to  buy  the  privileges  of  erecting  for- 
tifications on  the  Isthmus." 

Philippine  and  A  typhoon  of  great  vio- 
Other  Islands  lence  swept  over  several 
of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  the  28th  ult.,  causing  much  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  Samar,  Leyte  and 
Panay.  About  400  persons  were  killed. 
Tacloban,  the  capital  of  Leyte,  a  town  of 
14,000  people,  was  partly  destroyed,  two 
steamships  were  wrecked  in  the  harbor 
there,  and  there  were  heavy  losses  in 
Capiz,  which  has  20,000  inhabitants  and 
is  the  terminal  of  a  railroad  crossing  the 
island  from  Iloilo. The  Manila  Rail- 
road Company,  a  British  corporation, 
has  suffered  loss  by  reason  of  extensive 
frauds.  The  guilty  persons  are  officers 
engaged  in  procuring  right  of  way  for 
extensions,     [nteresl   on  $30,000,000  of 
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the  company's  bonds  is  guaranteed  by 
the   Government,   which,  it   is   said,   will 

lose    nothing. It    is    reported    that    a 

Japanese  steamship  company  is  getting 
options  on  shore  front  land  at  Honolulu, 
intending  to  establish  a  large  coaling  sta- 
tion.— r— In  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  28th 
ult.,  President  Victoria's  resignation  was 
sent  to  Congress  and  accepted.  There 
was  a  unanimous  vote  for  Archbishop 
Nouel,  to  be  Provisional  President.  The 
commissioners  sent  from  Washington 
report  in  favor  of  a  plan  that  will  bind 
the  new  Government  to  respect  the  fiscal 
agreement  concerning  the  payment  of 
the  republic's  debt.  It  is  proposed  that 
no  Government  that  does  not  respect  this 
agreement  shall  be  recognized  at  Wash- 
ington. Hostilities  have  been  suspend- 
ed,   and   many    political    prisoners    have 

been  released. At  the  convention   of 

the  Cuban  Liberals,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  accepting  the  results  of  the 
recent  election,  there  were  many  fiery 
speeches.  President  Gomez  and  General 
Monteagudo  (commander  of  the  army) 
were  denounced  as  traitors.  They  had 
plotted,  it  was  said,  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  Zayas.  Speaker  Ferrara  opposed' 
a  revolution,  saying  that  the  United 
States  would  intervene  to  support  Gen- 
eral Menocal.  Sefior  Hernandez,  a 
defeated  candidate,  thought  revolution 
would  not  cause  intervention,  because 
Cuba's  treasury  was  empty  and  unat- 
tractive. The  convention  adopted  reso- 
lutions providing  for  attempts,  within 
the  law,  to  annul  the  election  of  Meno- 
cal. A  committee  will  ask  President 
Gomez  to  dismiss  General  Monteagudo 
for  using  the  army  to>  intimidate  voters. 
Liberals  in  Congress  will  move  for  his 
dismissal. 

It  was  reported  on  the  26th  ult. 
Mexico  that  there  were  signs  of  pacifi- 
cation in  the  north,  where,  in 
Chihuahua  and  Coahuila,  the  Govern- 
ment was  preparing  to  distribute  2,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  among  small  farmers. 
But  General  Salazar  was  menacing  Casas 
Grandes,  and  there  was  a  battle  at  Guz- 
man, where  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  killed.  Salazar 
promised  to  attack  Juarez.  There  it  was 
discovered  that  rebels,  coming  from  El 
Paso,   had   joined   the   Federal  garrison 


and  were  plotting  to  assist  Salazar. 
Several  of  them  were  placed  in  jail.  A 
band  of  rebels  crossed  the  boundary  of 
New  Mexico,  and  ranchmen  on  the 
American  side  asked  for  protection. 
General  ( Jrozco  was  said  to  be  near  Los 
Angeles,  disabled  by  rheumatism.  In  the 
south  the  situation  was  not  improved. 
The  Federal  commanders  put  to  death 
many  captured  rebels,  under  the  law  per- 
mitting such  action.  In  Oaxaca  they  de- 
stroyed more  than  twenty  villages.  Za- 
pata retaliated  by  killing  an  envoy  sent 
to  negotiate  peace.  He  had  promised  to 
kill  all  peace  envoys  who  should  come 
to  him.  The  rebels  looted  many 
ranches,  among  these  one  owned  by 
Americans,  near  Tampico.  In  Puebla 
they  burned  *  $2,000,000  worth  of  cane 
and  sugar.  In  a  battle  at  Chalco,  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  one  Federal  regi- 
ment fought  against  another,  in  the  dark, 
and  ten  soldiers  were  killed  before  the 
shooting  could  be  stopped.  Fifty  Fed- 
eral soldiers  went  over  to  the  rebels,  hav- 
ing first  killed  their  commanding  officers. 
There  is  great  suffering  where  the  re- 
cent earthquake  destroyed  several  towns. 
At  Acambay,  where  1,000  persons  were 
killed  (300  of  them  in  a  church,  while 
attending  early  mass),  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  unburied.  Typhoid  fever  and 
smallpox  have  attacked  the  survivors. 
The  earthquake  dried  up  all  the  wells, 
springs  and  small  streams.  Many  of  the 
survivors  are  starving.  Madero  will  not 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  losses  of 
Americans  during  his  revolution.  The 
claims  of  these  Americans,  he  says,  are 
before  a  Mexican  commission  which  will 
report  in  April. 

There  is  a  movement  in 
South  America    the     Brazilian     Congress 

for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  on  the  frontier  conceded  to  foreign 
corporations.  It  is  proposed  that  no 
more  land  shall  be  conceded  or  sold  to 
foreign  buyers  except  by  special  act  of 

Congress. Remarks  made  in  a  public 

address  at  Berlin  by  Dr.  Da  Cunha,  the 
Brazilian  Minister  to  Germany,  have  ex- 
cited some  comment.     He  said  : 

"By  accepting  the  principles  of  international 
law  generally  recognized  by  European  nations, 
Brazil  and  her  neighbors  hope,  above  all 
things,    to    obtain    security    against    the    en- 


BOMBARDING   SKUTARI. 
Montenegrin  gunners  load  with  shrapnel  to  be    dropt    into    the    besieged    city.       Skutari    was    the    first    Turkish 
stronghold  attacked  in  the  present  war  and  has  been  under  fire  for  more  than  a  month. 


encroachments  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America." 

German  capitalists  are  interested  in  Bra- 
zil's coffee  valorization  project,  which  is 
involved  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's suit,  at  New  York,  against  what 
is  called  the  Coffee  Trust.  Negotiations 
with  our  Government  for  a  settlement  of 
this  controversy  out  of  court  are  said  to 
he  in  progress. Argentina  has  re- 
jected the  conditions  of  payment  pro- 
posed by  the  Farquhar  syndicate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  State  railways. Testi- 
fying last  week  in  London  before  a  Par- 
liamentary committee  concerning  the 
Putumayo  atrocities  in  Peru,  E.  H. 
Barnes,  who  went  to  Peru  in  behalf  of 
the  Amazon  company,  said  a  majority  of 
the  local  managers  in  the  rubber  district 
were  murderers,  bandits  and  pirates. 
The  London  directors  were  less  guilty, 
but  ought  to  have  known  what  the  local 
managers  were  doing. 


Preparing  an      A  protocol   for  an  armis- 

Armistice  tlce  to  §'.lve  time  for  Pe*CG 

negotiations  was  ready  to 

be  signed  on  Sunday,  but  was  held  tip 
because  the  Greek  delegate  wished  to 
communicate  with  his  Government  be- 
fore conceding  some  of  its  provisions. 
The  conferences  are  being  held  every 
day  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Karasu 
River,  between  Tchataldja  and  Hadeni- 
keui.  Turkey  is  represented  by  Xazim 
Pasha,  Minister  of  War  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, Rechad  Pasha  and  Riza 
Pasha.'  The  Bulgarian  delegates  are 
General  Savoff,  commander-in-chief ;  Dr. 
Daneff,  president  of  the  Bulgarian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  General 
Fitcheff,  Bulgarian  chief  of  staff.  It  is 
said  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  pro- 
vide for  a  truce  thruout  the  ( )ttoman 
Empire  for  a  week  or  two;  both  sides  to 
hold  their  present  positions  without  en- 
trenching or  bringing  up  reinforcements. 
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and  the  beleaguered  garrisons  of  Adrian- 
ople  and  Skutari  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
daily  rations  from  outside  during  the 
armistice.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  the 
peace  negotiations,  a  warning  of  forty- 
eight  hours  is  to  be  given  before  the 
resumption  of  hostilities.  It  is  rumored 
that  Bulgaria  demands  an  indemnity  of 
$250,000,000  in  case  Turkey  is  allowed 
to  retain  Adrianople.  Altho  alarmist 
rumors  have  predominated  during  the 
week,  possibly  on  account  of  stock  ex- 
change maneuvers,  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  danger  of  a  general 
European  war  is  averted.  The  chief 
point  in  dispute  is  whether  Servia  shall 
acquire  Durazzo,  as  she  desires,  or 
whether  she  will  merely  be  granted  ac- 
cess to  that  port  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  this  difference  is  not  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a 
European  war.  The  German  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
uttered  on  December  2  a  plain  warning 
to  Russia  that  if  hostilities  arose  out  of 
the  Austro-Servian  difficulties,  Germany 
would  assist  her  allies.  This  declaration 
was  made  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  was  a  repetition  of 
the  statement  made  when  the  seizure  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  agitated  Euro- 
pean   capitals.  Consul    Prochaska, 

whose  reported  murder  at  Prisrend  by 
the  Serbs  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  be 
made  by  Austria  an  occasion  for  war, 
has  been  brought  to  Uskub,  safe  and 
sound,  and  the  charge  against  Servia 
shrinks  to  accusations  of  invading  the 
consulate  at  Prisrend,  insulting  the  Aus- 
trian flag  and  interfering  with  his  tele- 
grams   to  .  his    Government. One    of 

the  strongest  forces  for  peace  is  the 
Socialist  party,  which,  meeting  in  inter- 
national congress  at  Basel,  has  issued  a 
manifesto  drawn  up  by  Jean  Jaures,  the 
leader  of  the  French  Socialists,  declar- 
ing that  a  European  war  over  such  a  dis- 
proportionate cause  as  the  Balkan  ques- 
tion would  be  a  disgrace  to  civilization, 
and  calling  upon  Socialists  all  over  the 
world  to  prevent  it.   The  manifesto  says: 

"The  time  has  past  when  the  working  classes 
of  the  world  should  shoot  down  one  another 
for  the  profit  of  capitalists,  the  pride  of  dynas- 
ties or  the  exigencies  of  secret  treaties.  Tf 
the  Governments  suppress  the  possibility  of 
evolution  and  force  the  proletariat  to  desper- 
ate measures  the  responsibility  for  what  hap- 


pens will  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Gov- 
ernments." 


The  Balkan  War 


After    the    investment 
of  Adrianople  and  the 
victory  of  Kirk-Kilisse 
the  Bulgarian  army  pushed  southward, 
cutting  in  two  the  Turkish  forces.     We 
have  been  told  how  the  eastern  part  were 
defeated  at  Lule  Burgas  and  driven  back 
to  the  shelter  of  the  Tchataldja  lines  only 
25  miles  from  Constantinople,  but  noth- 
ing whatever  was  said  about  the  western 
part  of  the  Turkish   force  until  it  was 
announced  that  it  had  surrendered  to  the 
Bulgars  on  November  28.     It  consisted 
of    two    divisions    under    Taver    Pasha, 
numbering  8,879  men  and  252  officers. 
Besides  these  persons  the  Bulgars  cap- 
tured eight  mountain  guns,  two  machine 
guns,  2,000  horses  and  large  quantities 
of  munitions.      It  appears  that  the  Turks 
were  attacked  from  both  the  north  and 
the  south  and  driven  back  to  the  Maritza 
River,  where,   after   a   hard  fight,   they 
surrendered.      The  Greek  fleet  conveyed 
a  Bulgarian  force  of  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  bat- 
teries of  machine  guns  from  Salonika  to 
Dedeagatch  on  the  ^Egean  Sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maritza  River,  joining  the 
25,000  Bulgarian  troops  already  at  De- 
deagatch.     While    this    force    marched 
northward  up  the  Maritza  another  force 
marched    southward   down   the   Maritza 
from  Demotika,  and  between  the  two  the 
Turks   were   cornered.      At   Adrianople 
the  Bulgars  have  brought  their  trenches 
within   1,000  yards  of  the  city,  and  the 
bombardment  is  increasing  in  severity  as 
the  big  guns  have  been  placed  in  position 
to  command  the  city  proper.      The  gar- 
rison is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  half 
its  strength,  nevertheless    it    still    holds 
out  and  it  is  rumored  that  in  the  final 
settlement  Turkey  will  not  be  required  to 
alienate  Adrianople.     The  Maritza  River 
is  high  and  the  lowlands  about  Adriano- 
ple are  flooded,  but  the  Bulgars  are  en- 
camped on  the  hills  in  dugouts,  thatched 
shelters  and  tents. The  Bulgars,  an- 
ticipating peace,  have  not  renewed  their 
attack  upon  the  Tchataldja  lines,  and  the 
Turks    are    reported     to     have     greatly 
strengthened  their  fortifications  by  earth- 
works  and   barbed   wire   entanglements. 
— — Practically   the   whole   Montenegrin 
army  of  36,000  has  now  been  collected 
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about  Skutari,  and  King  Nicholas  has 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Bruda,  near 
by,  so  he  can  direct  in  person  the  siege 

of  the  city. The  Servian  troops  have 

continued  their  victorious  march  thru 
Albania  to  the  Adriatic.  Dibra  was  the 
last  town  to. offer  any  resistance.  Here 
the  remnant  of  the  Turkish  troops, 
beaten  at  Uskub  and  Monastir,  had  ral- 
lied and  been  reinforced  by  Albanian 
tribesmen,  but  were  overcome  by  the 
Serbs  on  November  29.  The  garrison  at 
Durazzo  offered  no  resistance  when  the 
Servian  army  reached  that  port  and  the 
Servian  general  telegraphed  to  Belgrade  : 
"We  have  now  occupied  Durazzo  in  per- 
petuity." This,  however,  Austria  refuses 
to  allow,  insisting  that  Albania  shall  be- 
come an  autonomous  state  and  that  Ser- 
via  confine  to  the  JEgtan  her  aspirations 
for  an  outlet  to  the  sea. — — At  Valona, 
Albania,  a  provisional  government  has 
been  set  tip  under  the  presidency  of  Ts- 
mail  Kamel  Bey,  and  an  assembly,  claim- 
ing to  represent  all  parts  of  the  country 
without     distinction     of     religion,     pro- 


claimed the  independence  of  Albania  on 
November  29.  Messages  have  been  sent 
to  the  European  rulers  asking  for  inde- 
pendence. But  it  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  Albania,  even  if  freed  from 
Turkish  control,  can  become  by  its  own 
exertions  a  prosperous  and  unified  nation 
like  Servia  or  Bulgaria.  It  is  the  most 
uncivilized  part  of  Europe,  and  the  tribes 
are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other  or 
with  the  Turks.  Most  of  the  Albanian- 
are  Mohammedans  and  the  Christians 
are  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches.  There  is  practically  no 
literature  and  even  the  question  of  what 
alphabet  shall  be  used  is  still  unsettled. 
Roman,  Greek  and  Arabic  letters  are 
competitors  for  the  honor  of  putting  the 
language  on  paper.  Albania,  if  made  an 
autonomous  province,  would  probably 
include  about  a  million  population. 

It   has   become   evident 
English  Affairs       that    the    efforts    of    the 

Liberal     G  o  v  e  r  nnieni 
will  be  next  directed  toward  breaking  up 
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the  large  estates,  which,  being  lightly 
taxed  and  often  entailed,  tend  to  monop- 
olize the  land  and  drive  the  rural  popu- 
lation into  the  cities  or  abroad.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  David 
Lloyd-George,  in  a  speech  at  Aberdeen 
denounced  "the  .present  iniquitous  land 
laws"  iu  vigorous  terms,  declaring  that 
in  the  Highlands  thousands  of  acres, 
which  could  be  used  to  support  families, 
had  been  transformed  into  preserves  for 
deer  and  grouse.  The  land  famine,  he 
said,  devastated  the  country  like  a  pesti- 
lence, and  every  year  thousands  of  robust 
young  men  are  leaving  their  homes  and 
fleeing  across  the  seas  as  tho  Great  Brit- 
ain were  plague-stricken. An  inquiry 

was  recently  started  by  the  Government 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  rural  depres- 
sion and  to  discover  the  evils  of  land- 
lordism, but  some  of  the  confidential  cir- 
culars, containing  lists  of  questions  to  be 
asked  by  the  Government  agents,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition  and 
were  published  with  protests  against 
such  an  underhanded  and  one-sided 
method  of  getting  evidence  on  which  to 
base  legislative  action.  The  Government 
defended  its  methods  by  saying  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  tenants  to 
make  any  complaints  publicly  because 
the  landlords  would  make  them  suffer 
for  it.  In  the  British  dominions  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  the  governments 
are  promoting  rural  settlement  by  buying 
up    large    estates    and    selling    them    to 

actual    settlers    in    small    holdings. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  moderate 
wing  of  the  suffragets  under  Mr.  Pethick 
Lawrrence  the  militant  wing- has  become 
more  violent  than  ever.  The  attempt  to 
break  up  the  Lloyd-George  meeting  at 
Aberdeen  by  firecrackers  was  futile,  and 
the  three  women  who  tried  it  were  ar- 
rested. One  of  them  when  brought  be- 
fore a  magistrate  took  off  her  shoes  and 
threw  one  at  the  head  of  the  magistrate 
and  the  other  at  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
The  latest  outrage  is  the  destruction  of 
mail  in  the  post  boxes  by  the  use  of  acid, 
kerosene,  ink  and  paint.  This  was  begun 
by  a  concerted  plan  on  the  28th  all  over 
London  and  in  other  cities,  and  repeated 
on  the  following  days  in  spite  of  extra 
vigilance  by  the  police.  About  1,500 
letters  and  packages  were  damaged  in 
London  in  the  first  attack,  many  of  them 


containing  money,  checks,  certificates  or 
other  valuable  documents,  which  will  be 
irretrievably  lost.  The  city  about  the 
stock  exchange  and  General  Post  Office 
suffered  most,  for  here  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  placed  in  the  boxes  every  day. 
Nothing  the  suffragets  have  done  before 
has  aroused  so  much  resentment  as  this, 
wliich  is  less  an  attack  upon  the.  Govern- 
ment than  upon  the  wdiole  community. 

A  new  Kulturkampf 
Foreign  Notes  seems  imminent  in  Ger- 
many. The  Bundesrat, 
or  Federal  Council,  has  declared  illegal 
the  action  of  the  Bavarian  Government 
in  ameliorating  the  laws  against  the 
Jesuits.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  society  the  new  Bava- 
rian Premier  issued  an  order  last  spring 
permitting  the  holding  of  conferences  in 
the  churches  at  which  sacrament  might 
be  administered.  The  Bundesrat  rules 
that  the  Jesuits  may  be  permitted  to  hold 
family  masses  in  homes,  administer  ex- 
treme unction,  and  deliver  scientific  ad- 
dresses, which,  however,  must  not  touch 
on  religion ;  but  no  further  activities  are 
to  be  allowed  them.  The  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  Cen- 
trist member  of  the  Reichstag  that  Ger- 
man patience  with  the  dictatorial  prac- 
tices of  the  Vatican  was  approaching  the 
point  of  exhaustion. The  106  Ko- 
reans who  were  convicted  September  28 
of  conspiring  to  assassinate  Count  Te- 
rauchi,  the  Japanese  Governor-General 
of  Korea,  are  being  tried  again  before 
Judge  Suzuki,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  All  the  accused  on 
being  called  to  the  witness  stand  testi- 
fied to  the  use  of  torture  and  threats  of 
assault  by  the  police.  Prominent  Jap- 
anese lawyers  have  undertaken  the.  de- 
fense. — —  Lieutenant-General  Uyehera, 
Minister  of  War  in  the  Japanese  Cabi- 
net, has  resigned  because  Premier 
Saionji  and  his  colleagues  refused  to 
approve  of  his  scheme  for  increasing  the 
military  forces  in  Korea. Notwith- 
standing the  reports  from  Russia  that 
all  Mongolia  is  in  revolt  and  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  Chinese  yoke,  it  appears 
that  the  people  of  Kobdo  welcomed  the 
Chinese  troops  on  their  approach  and 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  occupation 
of  the  city. The  French  army  is  be- 
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PEACE— For  the  Love  of  Allah— PEACE! 


ing  weakened  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the 

fall  in  the  birth  rale,  which  has  reduced 
the  number  of  recruits  from  2So,ooo  in 
1906  to  215,000  in  h;it,  and,  second, 
the  antimilitarist  propaganda  which  has 
raised  the  number  of  desertions  to  80,- 
000.     The  Teachers'  Union  has  been  co- 


bperating  with  the  Syndicalists  in  sup- 
porting the  organization  known  as  the 
Sou  dii  Soldat  (The  Soldier's  Cent),  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  spread  antipatri- 
otic  sentiment  among  the  troops,  so  that 
in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war,  mobili- 
zation would  be  impossible. 


An  Amendment  by  the  Supreme  Court 


BY   JESSE  F.   ORTON,  A.M.,   LL.B. 


WE  hang  men,  we  electrocute 
men,  we  send  men  to  prison 
for  life  or  for  limited  terms; 
we  do  this  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
Federal  Constitution,  except  that  we 
must  give  the  accused  his  "day  in  court," 
a  chance  to  make  a  defense.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  find  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  enables  them  to  inquire  into 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  who 
complains  of  his  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  a  State.  This  is  the  way  life  and 
liberty  are  protected ! 

What  about  property  f  We  must  pause 
to  distinguish  between  ordinary  property 
— plain  John  Smith's  farm  or  factory — 
and  the  property  of  a  privileged  corpora- 
tion, such  as  a  railroad,  telegraph,  gas 
or  electric  light  company.  The  same 
Constitution  which  is  unable  to  protect 
the  life  or  liberty  of  innocent  persons,  is 
quick  and  powerful  to  guard  the  prop- 
erty of  public  service  corporations.  Were 
the  Constitution  and  its  amendments 
written  this  way?  Or  has  some  one  in- 
serted a  "joker"'  clause  which  favors 
privilege? 

i.  The  Constitution  as  it  was  made. 
The  fifth  amendment,  like  the  nine  others 
adopted  almost'  as  a  part  of  the  original 
Constitution,  restricted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only,  not  the  States.  It  pro- 
vided : 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on 
a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  .  .  ;  nor  shall  any  person  ... 
be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  'deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation." 

The  framers  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, adopted  after  the  Civil  War  to  re- 
strict the  States  only,  borrowed  one  of 
these  provisions  from  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, but  rejected  the  other  three.  It 
contained  this : 

"Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,   liberty,   or  property  without   due   process 

*Co;>yright,   1912,  by  Jesse  F.  Orton. 


of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
(The  courts  hold  that  "person"  includes  "cor- 
poration.") 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  left 
the  States  free  in  regard  to  the' three 
important  matters  thus  omitted  from  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  the  use  of  a 
grand  jury  in  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
protection  of  accused  persons  from  com- 
pulsory self-incrimination,  and  the  giv- 
ing ot  compensation  for  property  taken 
for  public  use.  Our  system  is  founded 
on  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  charge,  not  of  all  matters  of 
great  importance,  but  only  of  those 
which  affect  the  people  in  their  life  as  a 
nation.    All  else  is  left  to  the  States. 

2.  Privilege  needs  an  amendment.  In 
the  early  seventies  certain  States  began 
to  reduce  railroad  rates  by  legislative  act. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  regulation 
of  the  rates  and  service  of  public  utility 
corporations  has  grown  until  now  it  is  of 
overwhelming  importance.  Unless  these 
utilities  are  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government,  strong  and  effective 
regulation  is  the  only  means  of  protect- 
ing the  people  of  States  and  municipali- 
ties against  monopolies  controlling  trans- 
portation, light,  telephones  and  many 
other  necessities  of  human  existence. 

The    corporations    affected    by    State 
regulation  have  fought  strenuously,  first 
to  prevent  such  regulation  and  then  to 
confine   it   within   as   narrow   bounds   as 
possible.     They  appealed  to  the  Federal 
courts   to   apply   the   restrictions   in   the 
Federal    Constitution;    but    these    were 
found  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  and 
the  earlier  State  laws  were  upheld.  (The 
"Granger"    cases,    94    U.    S.    1 13-187.) 
Something  had  to  be  done.    The  omitted 
provision,   that   private   property   should 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation,  challenged  their  attention. 
Would  the  Federal  courts  hold  that  regu- 
lation of  rates  or  service  is  a  taking  of 
property  for  public  use?     The  corpora- 
tions    guessed     that     they     would     and 
guessed  rightly.   This  omitted  restriction, 
while  it  would  not  prevent  State  regula- 
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tion,  would  give  the  Federal  courts  juris- 
diction to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  or 
justice  of  all  such  regulation.  But  how 
should  this  new  sentence  be  gotten  into 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  where  it 
would  bind  the  States?  The  constitu- 
tional method,  action  by  Congress  and 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  seems  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  corporations 
decided  to  secure  the  needed  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  court. 
Altho  for  some  years  the  Supreme 
Court  hesitated,  the  judicial  amendment 
may  be  said  to  have  become  complete  in 
the  decision  of  the  Nebraska  rate  cases 
in  1898  (Smyth  vs.  Ames,  169  U.  S. 
466).  The  method  by  which  this  "just 
compensation"  provision  was  slipped  into 
the  fourteenth  amendment  has  never 
been  explained  by  the  court ;  but  at  times 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  requirement 
of  "just  compensation"  is  included  in  the 
requirement  of  "due  process  of  law," 
which  actually  appears  in  that  amend- 
ment. The  crucial  question,  therefore, 
is :  Does  the  provision  that  no  State  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  include  the  provision 
that  no  State  shall  take  property  for  pub- 
lic use  without  just  compensation  f  *  If 
the  answer  is  No,  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
court  has  made  an  amendment. 

As  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  arguing 
the  Dartmouth  College  case,  due  process 
of  law,  or  its  equivalent,  "the  law  of  the 
land,"  is  "a  law  which  hears  before  it 
condemns,  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry 
and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial." 
"Process"  means  procedure,  form  or 
method;  but  "just  compensation"  means 
a  correct  conclusion,  a  righteous  judg- 
ment. Due  process  of  law  in  the  taking 
of  property  for  public  use  cannot  insure 
just  compensation  unless  due  process 
will  insure  a  just  conclusion  in  every 
case,  when  life  or  liberty  is  at  stake  or 
when  property  is  taken  for  a  use  not 
public.  To  hold  generally  that  due  proc- 
ess includes  the  doing  of  justice  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  would  do  violence  to  the 

*There  has  been  little  attempt  to  conn  id  the  "jusi 
compensation"  rule  with  the  prohibition  against  deny- 
ing to  any  person  "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  two  provisions,  foreclose  such  an  at- 
tempt. See,  for  example,  Insurance  Company  vs.  IT  ale, 
219  IT.   S.,   307,  319. 


English  language  and  would  be  contrary 
to  the  decisions  of  every  court  in  the 
country.  It  would  require  the  Federal 
courts  to  review,  on  the  merits  of  the 
ease,  nearly  every  judgment  rendered  by 
a  State  court. 

That  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  does  not  include 
the  "just  compensation"  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  is  shown  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  with  refer- 
ence to  two  other  provisions  contained  in 
the  fifth  amendment  but  omitted  from 
the  fourteenth,  namely,  those  guarantee- 
ing the  grand  jury  system  and  the  right 
not  to  incriminate  one's  self.  Both  of 
these  provisions  related  to  process,  or 
procedure ;  and  it  might  plausibly  be  ar- 
gued that  they  were  necessary  to  due 
process.  But  just  compensation,  the 
reaching  of  a  right  judgment,  never  was 
a  part  of  process  at  all.  Yet  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1884  that  the  grand 
jury  system  was  not  included  in  the  re- 
quirement of  due  process  of  law.  Why? 
The  court  said : 

"We  are  forbidden  to  assume,  without  clear 
reason  to  the  contrary,  that  any  part  of  this 
most  important  amendment  (the  fifth)  is  su- 
perfluous. The  natural  and  obvious  inference 
is,  that  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  'due 
process  of  law'  was  not  meant  or  intended  to 
include,  ex  vi  termini,  the  institution  and  pro- 
cedure of  a  grand  jury  in  any  case. 

"The  conclusion  is  equally  irresistible,  that 
when  the  same  phrase  was  employed  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  restrain  the  action 
of  the  States,  it  was  used  in  the  same  sense 
and  with  no  greater  extent ;  and  that  if  in  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment  it  had  been  part 
of  its  purpose  to.  perpetuate  the  institution  of 
the  grand  jury  in  all  the  States,  it  would  have 
embodied,  as  did  the  fifth  amendment,  express 
declarations  to  that  effect."  (Hurtado  vs. 
California,   no  U.  S.,  516,  354-5-) 

In  like  manner,  are  we  not  "forbidden 
to  assume"  that  the  provision  concerning 
just  compensation  was  "superfluous"  in 
the  fifth  amendment,  or  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  provision  for 
due  process  of  law  inserted  in  the  same 
amendment?  Is  not  the  conclusion 
"equally  irresistible,"  that  if  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  it  had 
been  "part  of  its  purpose"  to  enforce  the 
rule  of  just  compensation  upon  the 
States,  it  would  have  contained  "express 
declarations  to  that  effect"? 

In  1908  precisely  the  same  argument 
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was  used  to  show  that  the  rule  against 
compulsory  self-incrimination  was  not  in- 
cluded in  due  process  of  law  (Twining 
vs.  New  Jersey,  211  U.  S.  78,  109-10.) 

These  decisions  must  embarrass  the 
court  not  a  little  when  it  claims  that 
"just  compensation"  is  included  in  "due 
process  of  law."  That  the  claim  is  a 
mere  afterthought,  induced  by  the  insist- 
ence of  counsel  for  privileged  corpora- 
tions, is*  shown  by  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  in  1877  m  the  case  °f 
a  mere  owner  of  ordinary  property.  The 
court  said : 

"If  private  property  be  taken  for  public  uses 
without  just  compensation,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  adopted,  the  provision  on  that  subject,  in 
immediate  juxtaposition  in  the  fifth  amend- 
ment with  the  one  we  are  construing  (on  due 
process  of  law),  was  left  out,  and  this  was 
taken."  (Davidson  vs.  New  Orleans,  96  U.  S., 
97,  105.) 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  expected  to 
be  called  upon  to  find  this  provision  in 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  it  would 
hardly  have  called  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  left  out.  In 
1890,  when  the  court  was  getting  ready 
to  read  this  provision  into  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  three  dissenting  members, 
Justices  Bradley,  Gray  and  Lamar,  pro- 
tested that  it  was  not  there.  They  said 
the  court  was  proceeding  "as  if  the  con- 
stitutional provision  was,  that  no  State 
shall  take  private  property  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation."  They 
added :  "There  is  no  such  clause  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
(Railway  Company  vs.  Minnesota,  134 
U.  S.  418,  465.)  The  three  justices  were 
right  in  1890;  the  court  was  right  in 
1877.  "Just  compensation"  was  never  in 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  either  as  a 
part  of  "due  process"  or  otherwise,  until 
the  court  put  it  there  by  the  fiat  of  a  su- 
preme authority. 

4.  Practical  results.  The  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  show  plainly  for 
whose  benefit  the  amendment  was  made ; 
they  also  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  hold- 
ing, in  any  case,  that  the  doing  of  justice 
is  included  in  due  process  of  law.  If  the 
court  finds  just  judgment  to  be  included 
in  proper  procedure,  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  for  public  service  corpora- 
tions, why  should  it  not  reach  the  same 
conclusion  when  life  or  liberty  is  at  stake 


or  when  ordinary  property  rights  are  in 
question?  The  prohibition  is  the  same, 
not  to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
To  a  "person"  who  claimed  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  had  unjustly  convicted 
and  imprisoned  him,  thereby  depriving 
him  of  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law,  the  court  said : 

"It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  whether 
the  conclusion  reached  and  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  (of  Michigan)  was  or  was  not 
correct,  ....  The  State  cannot  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  because 
of  a  decision,  even  if  erroneous,  of  its  highest 
court,  while  acting  within  its  jurisdiction."  (In 
re  Converse,  137  U.  S.,  624,  631.) 

A  man  sentenced  to  death  under  the 

laws  of  Texas  complained  that  the  State 

had  convicted  him  unjustly  and  therefore 

was  about  to  deprive  him  of  life  without 

due  process  of  law.     But  the  Supreme 

Court  said : 

"It  must  be  regarded  as  settled  .  .  .  ; 
that  law  in  its  regular  course  of  administra- 
tion thru  courts  of  justice  is  due  process,  and 
when  secured  by  the  law  of  the  State  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  is  satisfied;  .  .  .  ." 
(Leeper  vs.  Texas,  139  U.   S.,  462,  467-8.) 

The  highest  federal  court  will  not  in- 
quire whether  a  State  has  unjustly  sen- 
tenced a  man  to  die,  but  it  will  inquire 
very  carefully  whether  a  State  has  un- 
justly sentenced  a  corporation  to  get  less 
profit. 

We  have  seen  that  a  State  may  prose- 
cute persons  for  capital  crimes  without 
an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  and  may 
compel  accused  persons  to  be  witnesses 
against  themselves,  and  still  not  violate 
the  due.  process  clause.  Even  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  may  be  taken  away,  in 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  (Mis- 
souri vs.  Lewis,  101  U.  S.  22,  31-2; 
Maxwell  vs.  Dow,  176  U.  S.  581,  600, 
603.)  This  narrow  construction  of  "due 
process"  was  adopted  against  the  stren- 
uous protest  of  Justice  Harlan,  who  said, 
in  dissenting  from  the  decision  of  Max- 
well vs.  Dow : 

"The  fourteenth  amendment  does  not  in 
terms  refer  to  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use,  yet  we  have  held  that  the  re- 
quirement of  'due  process  of  law'  in  that 
amendment  forbids  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use  without  making  or  secur- 
ing just  compensation.     .     .     . 

"If  then  the  'due  process  of  law'  required 
bv  the  fourteenth  amendment  does  not  allow  a 
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State  to  take  private  property  without  just 
compensation,  but  does  allow  the  life  or  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen  to  be  taken  in  a  mode  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  settled  usages  and  the 
modes  of  proceeding  authorized  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  and  which  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  the  national  bill  of  rights, 
it  would  seem  that  the  protection  of  private 
property  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  citizen." 
(Page  614;  my  italics.) 

Still  more  amazing  is  the  court's  dis- 
crimination between  different  classes  of 
property.  When  private  property  is  con- 
demned, as  for  the  making  of  a  street  or 
for  the  use  of  a  railroad,  it  is  a  genuine 
and  direct  taking  for  public  use,  while 
the  regulation  of  public  utilities  is*  at  best 
only  an  indirect  or  constructive  taking. 
Surely  the  arm  of  the  federal  courts  will 
be  strong-  and  mighty,  to  the  end  that 
just  compensation  may  be  given  to  the 
owner  whose  property  is  condemned  and 
taken  against  his  will.  But,  alas,  it  was 
not  this  class  of  property  owners  that 
procured  the  constitutional  amendment 
restricting  the  action  of  the  States.  In 
a  Michigan  case  in  which  the  owners 
complained  that  they  were  not  given  just 
compensation,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  said; 

"All  that  is  essential  is  that  in  some  appro- 
priate way,  before  some  properly  constituted 
tribunal,  inquiry  shall  be  .made  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation,  and  when  this  has 
been  provided  there  is  that  due  process  of  law 
which  is  required  by  the  Federal  Constitution." 
(Backus  vs.  Union  Depot  Company,  169  U.  S., 
557,  560.^ 

An  Illinois  jury  gave  a  railroad  com- 
pany only  one  dollar  as  compensation 
when  a  street  was  opened  across  the 
company's  tracks.  The  company  went  to 
Washington,  pleading  its  right  to  just 
compensation,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
said : 

"The  State  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter  and  of  the  parties,  and  being 
under  a  dutv  to  guard  and  protect  the  consti- 
tutional right  here  asserted,  the  final  judg- 
ment ought  not  to  be  held  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  due  process  of  law  enjoined  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  unless  by  its  rulings 
upon  quest'ons  of  laiv  the  company  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  substantially  anv  com- 
pensation." (Railroad  Company  vs.  Chicago, 
166  U.  S..  226,  247;  my  italics.) 

In  this  case  the  railroad  corporation, 
like  "old  dog  Tray,"  was  in  bad  com- 
pany; it  found  itself,  for  the  time  being, 
in    the    class    of    unprivileged    property 


owners  and  had  to  accept  the  justice 
meted  out  by  the  State. 

The  special  assessment  of  real  estate 
to  pay  the  cost  of  public  improvements  is 
an  unmistakable  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use ;  and  unless  the  spe- 
cial benefits  received  are  equal  to  the  as- 
sessment it  is  a  taking  without  just  com- 
pensation. The  Supreme  Court  has 
adopted  this  view,  holding  that  "taxation 
of  the  abutting  property  for  any  substan- 
tial excess  of  such  expense  over  special 
benefits  will,  to  the  extent  of  such  excess, 
be  a  taking  of  private  property  for  pub- 
lic use  without  compensation."  (Nor- 
wood vs.  Baker,  172  U.  S.  269,  294.) 

If,  then,  an  assessment  of  $400  is 
made  against  a  lot  when  the  special  bene- 
fits are  only  $200,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  no  less  than  it 
would  be  if  a  gas  rate  were  reduced  to 
sixty  cents  when  a  charge  of  ninety  cents 
should  be  allowed  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
profit.  But  the  owner  who  appeals  to 
the  federal  courts  will  find  that  it  was  not 
for  this  class  of  property  that  the  judi- 
cial amendment  was  made.  The  State 
need  not  even  give  him  a  hearing  on  the 
question  whether  his  property  is  bene- 
fited by  the  public  improvement.  The 
legislature  may  decide  what  parcels  of 
property  will  be  benefited,  without  notice 
to  the  owners,  and  make  its  decision 
final.  (Williams  vs.  Eggleston,  170  U< 
S.  304,  311.)  The  benefits  received  by 
the  several  owners  may  be  determined  by 
an  administrative  body,  such  as  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  without  any 
appeal.  The  only  right  which  "due  proc- 
ess of  law"  assures  to  an  owner  is  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  the  amount  of 
benefits  before  the  determination  is  made. 
(Spencer  vs.  Merchant,  125  U.  S.  345, 
355-6.)  If  the  local  authorities  decide 
that  the  benefits  received  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  values  of  the  parcels  in  ques- 
tion, that  conclusion,  though  erroneous, 
cannot  be. reviewed  by  a  federal  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  : 

"It  is  one  of  those  matters  of  detail  .  . 
with  which  this  courl  oucrht  to  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  way  of  arriving  at  the  amount 
may  be  in  some  instances  inequitable  and  un- 
equal, but  that  is  far  from  rising  to  the  level 
of  a  constitutional  problem  and  far  from  a 
case  of  talcing  property  without  due  Process 
of  lazv."  (Irrigation  District  v.  Bradley.  164 
l'    S.    11?.   T76-7;   my  italics.) 
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Jn  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  master  was  appointed  to  take  testimony 

of  ordinary  property,  this  matter,  which  and  report  his  opinion;  the  special  mas- 

admittedly  bears  on   just  compensation,  ter  made  his   report;   the  circuit  judge 

is  "one  of  those  matters  of  detail"  with  confirmed   the   report,   pronouncing   un- 

which  the  court  "ought  to  have  nothing  constitutional  all  the  rate  reductions  com- 

to  do."     But  in  the  protection  of  a  rail-  plained  of  by  the  railroads;  and  an  ap- 

road  or  gas  company  against  State  regu-  peal  was  taken  to  the  Federal  Supreme 

lation  alleged  to  imperil  fair  profits,  no  »Court.    The  appeal  was  argued  in  April, 

detail  is  too  small.     No   State  court  is  19 12,  about  five  years  after  the  first  at- 

trusted  to  determine  the  value  of  a  rail  tempt  by  the  attorney  general  of  Minne- 

or  a  car,  or  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  if  sota  to  test  the  law  of  his  State  in  her 

the  company  bestirs  itself  in  time.  own  courts.     A  decision  may  be  looked 

On  the  whole,  one  cannot  discover  that  for  late  in  191 2  of  in  191 3. 
ordinary  property  fares  much  better  at  The  interference  of  the  federal  judi- 
the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  ciary  with  the  regulatory  machinery  of  a 
does  life  or  liberty.  State  or  municipality,  is  like  the  thrust- 
Let  us  look  at  the  court's  treatment  of  ing  of  a  man's  thumb  into  the  delicate 
the  privileged  class  of  property.  In  1907  mechanism  of  a  watch.  The  delay,  ex- 
a  controversy  arose  in  Minnesota  as  to  pense  and  confusion  resulting  from  fed- 
the  justice  of  certain  railroad  rate  re-  eral  litigation  are  the  favorite  means  for 
ductions  made  by  the  State.  In  the  wearing  out  popular  majorities  in  cities 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Minne-  or  States  which  begin  a  program  of  ef- 
sota,  the  railroad  companies  sought  to  fective  regulation.  But  the  most  serious 
prevent  the  attorney  general  from  pro-  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
ceeding  in  the  State  courts  to  enforce  people  is  their  frequent  failure  to  get  jus- 
the  rate  reductions  if  they  should  be  tice  in  the  final  decision.  Very  naturally, 
found  valid.  The  power  thus  to  enjoin  federal  judges  who  violated  the  written 
the  State's  chief  law  officer  was  the  final  Constitution  so  that  a  particular  class 
power  needed  by  the  federal  courts,  to  of  property  owners  is  protected,  are  in- 
oust  the  State  courts  from  all  effective  clined  to  give  more  than  their  just  dues 
jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of  public  to  this  same  class. 

utilities.      But   the  eleventh   amendment  In    assuming    jurisdiction    to    protect 

stood  in  the  way,  forbidding  suits  against  public  service  corporations  from  the  ef- 

a  State;   for  in  an  earlier  case  of  like  fects  of   State  regulation,   the   Supreme 

character  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  Court  not  only  amended  the  Constitution, 

that  it  was  a  suit  against  the  State,  be-  but  took  from  the  legislatures,  commis- 

ing  against  the  attorney  general  in  his  sions  and   courts  of  the   several   States 

official  capacity.     (Fitts  vs.  McGhee,  172  powers  which  might  better  have  been  left 

U.  S.  516.)  in  their  hands.    Nearly  forty  years  ago,  in 

The  federal  court  in  Minnesota,  disre-  the  first  great  cases  involving  the  power 

garding  the  precedent,  issued  a  tempo-  of  States  to  regulate  public  utilities,  the 

rary  injunction  against  the  attorney  gen-  Supreme  Court  said : 

eral,    forbidding    him    to    represent    the  "We  know  that  this  is  a  power  which  may 

State  of  Minnesota   in  her   own  courts,  be  abused;  but  that  is  no  argument  against  its 

n„i            1  •                   ,    j.     ,     j.                r   ,1  existence.       bor   protection   against   abuses  by 

and,  on  his  prompt   disobedience  of  the  legislatures  the  people  must  resort  to  the  polls, 

injunction,    adjudged    him    in    contempt  not   to  the   courts."     (The  "Granger"   cases, 

and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  supra.) 

hundred  dollars.     On  appeal  to  the  Su-  In  1890,  when  the  court  was  prepar- 
preme  Court,   this  action  was  affirmed,  ing  to  make  its  amendment,  the  three  dis- 
against   the  vigorous  dissent  of  Justice  senting  justices  said : 
Harlan.     The  precedent  of  Fitts  vs.  Mc-  "There  must  be  a  final  tribunal  for  the  de- 
Ghee    was    overruled,    altho    there    was  cision  of  every  question  in  the  world.    Injus- 

a  lame  attempt  to  distinguish  that  case;  tice  ma^.  taJ5e  Place  ln  all  tribunals      All  hu- 

~~a  *.\       £   j       1             L                 i    r.    •          *  man  institutions  are  imperfect— courts  as  well 

and  the  federal  courts  were  left  in  sole  as   commissions   and   legislatures."     (Railway 

possession  of  the  question   whether  the  Company  v.  Minnesota,  supra.) 

new  rates  would  afford  sufficient  profit  to  This  early  wisdom  later  became  fool- 

the  railroads.     In  due  course  a  special  ishness  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  except 
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when  life,  liberty  or  ordinary  property 
was  concerned. 

Assuming  that  the  judges  who  in- 
serted the  rule  of  "just  compensation" 
for  property  as  a  federal  restriction  on 
the  States,  after  Congress  and  the  States 
had  rejected  it,  were  guilty  of  a  lawless, 
unconstitutional  act,  and  assuming  that 
they  applied  the  rule  in  an  oppressive 
and  discriminatory  manner,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  judges  who  have  taken  of- 
fice since  the  rule  was  adopted  and  in- 
terpreted? Can  any  judge  who  has 
taken  the  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  find  extenuation  in  these 
misdeeds  of  his  predecessors  or  rightly 
regard  them  as  precedents  to  bind  or  ex- 
cuse him? 

In  view  of  the  facts,  why  should  any 


lawyer  or  student  of  government,  or  any 
citizen,  hesitate  to  speak  out?  Professor 
Edward  S.  Corwin  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, recently  said,  with  refreshing  frank- 
ness : 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  modern 
concept  of  due  process  of  law  is  not  a  legal 
concept  at  all ;  it  comprises  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  roving  commission  to  judges  to 
sink  whatever  legislative  craft'  may  appear  to 
them  to  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  vested  in- 
terests, of  a  piratical  tendency."  (American 
Political  Science  Review,  May,  1912,  p.  271.) 

Whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  been  executing  "a  rov- 
ing commission"  to  fight  the  battles  of 
"vested  interests,"  in  its  decisions  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  reader 
may  judge. 

Elmhurst,   N.   Y. 


The  Heart  of  a  Girl 


BY  LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


6  i  T  WANT  it  wide  and  heavy,"  I  told 
Him.  "It's  to  last  fifty  years,  you 
know ;  and  when  I'm  an  old,  old 
lady  I  want  it  still  to  be  wide  and  heavy, 
not  just  a  shadow  of  a  ring  worn  out 
till  only  its  soul  is  left." 

And  He  laughed.  And  so  my  wed- 
ding-ring was  made  to  order,  and  not 
a  girl  in  all  the  world  had  ever  tried  it 
on,  and  it  had  never  lain  in  the  jeweler's 
case,  taking  comment  and  being  tried 
on  fingers — just  made  purposely  for  me. 
And  when  He  brought  it  out  for  me  to 
keep  I  would  not  let  him  even  try  it  on 
my  finger;  just  hurried  it  into  a  dark, 
hid-away  place — to  wait. 

And  that  beautiful  hoop  of  gold  hori- 
zon held  the  wide,  wide  world  for  me. 
And  I  saw  the  world  with  a  rainbow 
about  it,  a  glory  of  many  colors. 

Then  a  white  day,  a  day  made  up  of 
all  the  dreams  and  all  the  inviolate  music 
of  a  girlhood's  young  years.  T  wakened 
in  the  night,  and  T  knew  it  was  mother's 
voice.  "My  little,  little  girl,",  it  was 
saying;  "my  own  little,  little  baby 
girl"  Not  weeping,  just  her  mother- 
way  of  putting  a  last  dear  sweetness 
to  the  good  night  she  had  kissed 
me,      I    was    life-long    used     to    that. 


There  were  just  mother  and  I  always ; 
and  she  gave  me  all  the  loves  of  her 
preciousness  that  there  were  none  others 
to  share.  Mother  was  all  just  mine. 
And  she  was  so  dear,  with  a  lovingness 
and  a  bright,  brave  fronting  of  life  that 
had  kept  me  all  life-long  marching  across 
the  days  of  the  years,  to  the  soldier- 
sound  of  music.  When  He  said — One 
Night — "I  love  you"  and  stopt  stock  still 
in  our  tramp  in  the  rain  and  faced  about 
and  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  the  wind 
and  the  rain  splashed  and  sung  and  the 
trees  were  making  great  chordy  "All  to- 
gether— sing!"  And  then  He  said  it 
again  and  again  and  it  grew  sweeter  and 
dearer  with  each  saying  till  it  out-sung 
the  singing  of  the  trees  and  the  wind  and 
the  rain  and  I  thought  the  angels  must 
d  ime  out  to  hear  that  sweep  of  sound 
— and  I  said,  "Tell  mother!"  and  we 
hurried  home.  And  mother  opened  the 
door  and  the  winds  sung  in  and  the  splash 
of  rain  made  iridescent  musics  and  He 
just  put  one  arm  around  her  and  kissed 
her  and  the  other  arm  about  me  and 
kissed  me  and  we  told  her.  And  after 
He  had  gone  lie  came  back.  "T  just 
want  to  look  at  you,"  He  said.  "Mine?" 
He   said,   "min<'?"       \n<\    I   said.   "Yes," 
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And  He  said,  "Sweet,  do  you  love  me — 
do  you  love  me?"  And  I  said,  "Yes." 
And  He  begged,  "Say  it."  And  I  said. 
"I— love — you"  said  it  low  against  the 
coat  sleeve  my  cheek  leaned  on.  And 
then,  glad  and  sudden  bold,  I  leaned  to 
his  lips  and  said  it  there. 

And  when  he  had  gone  again,  really 
gone,  I  opened  the  door  and  listened 
his  footsteps  go  down  the  street ;  listened 
till  the  wind  rushed  across  and  the  rain- 
solash  hid  the  sound  of  his  steps  in  its 
dark. 

And  the  little  drenched,  dripping 
world  out  there  in  the  black  voids  of 
abysmal  space  seemed  new  and  girt  with 
the  very  divinity  of  God.  And  I  laughed 
up  at  the  great  wet  night.  "God,  God, 
You  are  so  good — so  good — so  good," 
I  said  loud  in  my  heart — "so  good — so 
good — so  good!" 

A  day  of  laughters  and  little  speech, 
of  tender  speech  and  dips  of  tender  si- 
lences fallen  between.  I  saw  mother 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  seeing  her 
for  the  first  time.  This  lovely  woman, 
crooning  and  sweet-lipped,  was  the  same 
mother  I  had  always  taken  for  granted. 
It  was  Mother!  But  I  wondered  that  I 
had  never  before  known  just  how  gold 
the  brown  of  her  wonderful  hair.  Just 
how  speech-full  the  larkspur  eyes.  Just 
how  she  gave  the  sweetness  of  herself 
to  the  living  of  life  and  made  it  a  glow- 
ing sacrament. 

And  I  clung  to  her. 

"Oh,  mother,  how  sweet  your  eyes 
are." 

"The  better  to  see  you,"  she  laughed. 

''Oh,  mother,  mother,"  I  begged,  "you 
don't  really  mind  if  T  marry,  do  you?" 

And  she  held  me  close. 

"You    won't   treat   me    any    different, 


will  you?"  I  begged.  "I  am  your  little 
daughter,  just  the  same?" 

And  she  held  me  close  and  filled  my 
clamoring  heart  with  all  the  love-names 
she'd  fed  it  on  from  its  first  beat. 

And  a  new  wonder  grew  upon  me. 
How  had  she  known  so  wonderful  treas- 
ure-store of  love's  namings?  What  was 
it  in  motherhood  that  brim-fulled  speech 
as  a  honeycomb  with  its  honey?  The 
very  honeycomb  of  life  was  from  be- 
tween her  lips,  and  I  had  lived  in  that 
presence  as  a  thing  of  my  rights  all  my 
life,  and  had  it  taken  the  lips  of  a  man's 
love  to  kiss  open  my  eyes  to  the  beauty 
of  a  mother's  love? 

The  stars  were  pricking  the  horizon. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  Pullman  but 
us  two,  and  the  man's  voice  said  low. 
as  if  a  sacrament  were  in  the  wine  of 
speech,  the  new  name  that  had  lain  in 
a  hid-away  place,  engraved  in  a  ring  just 
made  purposely ;  and  wide  and  heavy,  to 
carry  the  long,  long  years  in  a  hoop  of 
gold. 

"My  wife"  he  said ;  "my  wife."  And 
as  all  the  world  fell  away  and  nothing 
was  but  the  stars  and  the  rushing  wheels, 
the  wheels  sang  it — sang  it — sang  it. 
And  across  the  singing  and  past  the 
young  face  of  the  man  I  saw  the  face  of 
my  mother  under  the  vines  of  the  porch. 
The  lamp-light  behind  her  streaming 
upon  her  and  lighting  her  in  the  dark 
of  my  eyelids  till  the  larkspur  of  her 
eyes  shone  and  the  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

And  I  began  to  understand  the  litanv 
of  womanhood. 

And  I  said  to  the  man,  "I'm  going  to 
try  to  be  a  dear  wife,  Man,  Dear." 

"It's  the  sweetest  name  in  the  world," 
he  said  softly. 

"No,"  I  said,  "no;  the  sweetest  name 
in  the  world  is  Mother." 

Washington,    D.    C. 


Hunting  the  Deer 

BY  O.  WARREN  SMITH 


ERHAPS  of  all 
forms  of  outdoor 
sports  still-hunting 
the  deer  is  the 
most  fascinating.  I 
am  a  fisherman, 
make  a  business  of 
fishing,  as  it  were, 
but  I  hunt  for 
pleasure.  I  have 
followed  the  dogs  over  many  a  brown 
stubble  and  thru  many  a  leafy  thicket  in 
quest  of  the  various  upland  game  birds, 
and  I  have  sat  on  more  than  one  duck- 
pass  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  a  Novem- 
ber day  eagerly  peering  out  over  the  bob- 
bing decoys ;  I  have  hunted  rabbits  in  the 
daytime  and  I  have  followed  the  baying 
"coon  dogs"  lighted  onlv  by  the  twinkling 
stars  until  Procyon  lotor  took  refuge  in 
a  tree  or  as  sometimes  happened,  escaped 
altogether.  Yes,  I  have  tasted  quite 
largely  of  sport  with  rod  and  gun,  but 
for  true,  soul-satisfying  recreation  for- 
ever commend  me  to  still-hunting  the 
deer.  I  do  not  champion  deer  hunting 
simply  because  of  the  regal  size  of  the 
game,  and  I  have  brought  down  some 
record  heads  in  my  time,  but  because  of 
I  he  silence  of  the  great  woods,  the  silence 
ihat  "comes  like  a  benediction  to  heal  the 
blows  of  sound."  The  days  and  days 
that  one  spends  on  a  "run-way,"  the  only 
sound  the  tumultuous  beating  of  our  own 
hearts  when  an  occasional  robin  red- 
breast scratches  amid  the  brown  leaves 
just  out  of  sight,  are  truly  recreative.  I 
know  of  no  sport  where  one  becomes  so 
en  rapport  with  Nature  as  in  deer  hunt- 
ing. Bless  you,  in  the  November  woods 
I  have  heard  music  and  listened  to  ser- 
mons, the  like  of  wrhich  one  never  hears 
in  man-made  cathedrals.  More  than  one 
deer  has  past  my  station  because,  as  the 
guide  said,  I  was  "a-moonin'."  But 
"moonin'  "  has  a  rightful  place  in  deer 
hunting,  in  life,  too,  as  for  that,  as  has 
pressing  the  trigger.  I  am  not  "practi- 
cal," blast  the  word!  but  I  see  things  and 
hear  things  that  a  "practical"  man  never 


hears  or  sees.  My  most  successful  days 
have  been  my  unsuccessful  ones.  Suc- 
cess and  failure  are  only  relative  terms 
after  all,  a  statement  which  applies  to 
some  things  beside  deer  hunting. 

I  like  to  hunt  deer  by  myself  and  in  my 
own  way,  therefore  as  a  rule  I  fight  shy 
of  the  hunting  lodges  and  professional 
guides.  I  like  to  hunt  my  deer,  not  have 
a  bunch  of  pitying  guides  drive  it  on  to 
me.  Because  I  like  to  hunt  alone,  when 
that  Fate  which  rules  in  the  lives  of  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  as  well  as  in  the  lives 
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of  other  people,  decrees  that  I  may  spend 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  north  woods,  I 
seek  out  some  humble  settler's  cabin  about 
which  the  tall  forest  trees  stand  on 
guard.  There,  where  life  is  very  sim- 
ple, very  elemental,  1  for  a  time  shed  the 
empty  conventions  of  "good  society," 
and,  clad  in  stained  and  dirty  corduroy, 
face  life  upon  a  common  ground  with  my 
brother  of  the  woods,  he  who  dwells 
from  choice  upon  the  firing  line  of  civili- 
zation, fights  the  battle  every  day  for  sus- 
tenance, which  I  fight  now  and  then  for 
pleasure.  No  wonder  the  blood  of  those 
who  dwell  in  cities  turns  to  water.  We 
are  too  petted  and  pampered.  •  It  is  good 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  even  before  the 
roosters  begin  to  drowsily  crow,  break 
the  ice  in  the  wash  basin  beside  the  door, 
and  bathe,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  steam 


"THE  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  ONE  SPENDS  ON 
A  RUNWAY" 


pipes  and  hot  air  registers.  Then  the 
breakfast !  No  predigested,  peptonized 
breakfast  food,  but  pork  and  beans,  rash- 
ers of  bacon  and  good  old-fashioned  pan- 
cakes, all  washed  down  with  coffee  guilt- 
less of  contaminating  influence  of  elec- 
tric percolator.  So  fortified,  the  hunter 
is  ready  for  the  adventures  of  the  dav. 
Four  o'clock  in  town  marks  the  hour 
when  some  retire  to  rest  (God  pity 
them!),  but  to  the  deer  hunter  it  is  the 
hour  of  rising,  the  hour  when  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  new  day  burst  upon  him,  tho 
there  is  little  hint  of  day  in  the  all-en- 
compassing darkness.  To  reach  his 
chosen  hunting  ground  before  the  sky 
begins  to  flirt  with  day  is  the  pleasure  of 
"the  still-hunter ;  long  before  the  sun  rises 
he  is  shivering  with  cold  and  excitement, 
first  with  excitement,  then  with  cold. 

While  he  waits  for  the  deer,  the  unex- 
pected expected,  for  the  game  seldom 
comes  before  you  cease  to  expect  it,  we 
will  talk  for  a  moment  of  guns.  Now, 
what  I  do  not  know  about  guns  would  fill 
volumes.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  about 
fishing  tackle  the  chances  are  that  I  could 
answrer  all  your  questions,  but  guns  are 
an  unknown  quantity  to  me.  In  deer 
hunting  I  am  imprest  that  not  so  much 
depends  upon  the  arm  as  upon  the  man 
behind  the  gun.  When  we  used  to  shoot 
single-shot  rifles  we  made  our  single  shot 
count,  for  it  was  our  first  and  last 
chance ;  but  today  we  have  repeating  and 
automatic  guns,  each  a  veritable  battery, 
and  as  a  consequence  much  good  ammu- 
nition is  wasted.  If  we  do  not  hit  with 
the  first  shot  we  may  with  -the  second, 
and  we  bang  away.  One  shot  just  back 
of  the  forward  shoulder  is  better  than 
eight  sent  at  random.  1  use  a  30-30  Win- 
chester carbine ;  it  is  short,  light,  and  will 
shoot  a  whole  lot  straighter  than  I  can 
hold  it,  tho  I  can  say  without  a  smack  of 
conceit  I  am  not  exactly  a  duffer  with  a 
gun.  It  suits  me  and  my  needs,  there- 
fore I  much  doubt  if  I  will  ever  swap  it 
for  a  more  powerful  and  more  modern 
"shootin'  iron."  Then  I  carry  a  little  axe 
strapped  to  my  belt — would  not  think  of 
going  without  it,  for,  should  I  happen  to 
be  caught  out  after  nightfall,  it  and  my 
waterproof  matchbox  would  ensure  me  a 
comfortable  night  even  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  Another  impor- 
tant article  of  equipment  is  the  compass, 
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a  tried  and  tested  instrument.  When  I 
seek  an  idol  worthy  of  worship  I  think 
it  will  be  my  little  compass,  for  more 
than  once,  by  following  its  unfaltering 
finger,  have  I  found  a  warm  fireside 
when  otherwise  a  cheerless  night  would 
have  been  my  portion.  I  also  carry  a 
small  tin  cup,  two  or  three  drawings  of 
tea,  and  some  salt  done  up  in  oiled  paper. 
I  do  not  expect  to  sleep  out,  but,  should 
I  be  compelled  to  do  so,  my  bed  will  not 
be  a  supperless  one.  One  experience  of 
the  kind  is  enough  to  last  me  thru  hunt- 
ing days.  Also  in  one  of  the  many  pock- 
ets of  my  hunting  coat  I  stow  away  a  bit 
of  fish  line,  with  a  few  hooks  and  artifi- 
cial flies.  All  the  articles  enumerated 
above  take  but  little  room  in  my  pockets, 
and  the  knowledge  that  I  have  them  more 
than  compensates  for  the  trouble  they 
occasion  even  if  I  never  use  them.  Many 
a  jolly  midday  meal  has  my  simple 
pocket  outfit  supplied,  for  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  boiled  grouse  is  not  lightly  to  be 
despised  by  a  hungry  man,  even  tho  the 
staff  of  life  be  lacking.  A  little  care  and 
forethought  would  obviate  many  a  wood- 
land tragedy.  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  you  know. 
We  left  our  deer  hunter  standing  on  a 


runway  waiting  for  the  dawn,  for  the 
hour  immediately  succeeding  daylight  is 
more  than  apt  to  be  the  fruitful  one,  tho 
a  deer  may  happen  along  any  time  before 
ten  o'clock;  after  that  hour  they  retire 
to  some  thick  copse  for  a  noontime  nap. 
The  wise  hunter  will  likewise  rest.  Along 
toward  evening  the  animals  come  out  to 
feed  once  more,  when  the  hunter  keeps 
his  eyes  open  and  moves  with  circum- 
spection. Perhaps  there  is  not  much 
sport  in  standing  in  one  place  for  three 
or  four. hours,  but  I  am  persuaded  in  my 
own  mind  that  if  a  hunter  were  to  select 
a  likely  spot  and  stay  there  all  day  long 
he  would  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  shot 
between  dawn  and  dark,  and  even  if  he 
did  not,  many  of  Nature's  shy  children 
would  stumble  upon  him.  On  my  last 
hunt  a  whole  flock  of  crossbills  visited 
me  one  morning,  lingering  in  my  vicinity 
for  some  time,  and  only  departing  when 
an  awkward  porcupine  came  waddling 
along,  his  quills  rattling  like  the  armor  of 
some  ancient  knight.  His  surprise  and 
consternation  when  he  discovered  me  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Upon  anotlic- 
occasion,  while  T  stood  with  my  back  to 
a  tree  engrossed  in  the  study  of  a  flock 
of  Canada  jays,  "whisky  jacks"  the  lum- 
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bermen  call  them,  woods  birds  always,  an  shuffling  out  thru  the  snow  laden  trees 
inquisitive  doe  walked  up  to  within  eight  to  announce  that  the  game  was  down  in 
rods  of  me — I  afterward  found  her  its  tracks.  Some  few  successes  have 
tracks  in  the  light  snow — and  away  again  "come  to  me  in  my  lifetime,  such  sue- 
without  my  hearing  or  seeing  her.  Think  cesses  as  men  count  worth  while,  yet 
you  I  studied  the  next  flock  of  strange  somehow  as  I  look  back  over  the  years 
birds  less  carefully?  Not  so.  I  count  the  killing  of  that  deer  looms  as  large 
that  morning  one  of  the  most  successful  as  any  of  them.  Yes,  all  things  come 
I  ever  spent  deer  hunting,  for  my  note-  to  him  who  waits  providing  he  waits 
book  possesses  eight  pages  of  "Notes  on  where  it  comes. 

the  Whisky  Jack."    It  is  not  the  tangible  In  this  brief  paper  I  have  in  nowise 

game  one  secures  that  is  worth  while,  but  told  all  there  is  to  tell  about  deer  hunt- 

the  intangible,  a  law  that  might  be  ap-  ing,  all  that  I  have  discovered,  but  I  have 

plied  to  all  life  with  equal  felicity.     Was  tried  to  get  you  to  see  that  it  is  not  all 

that  not  what  the  Carpenter  had  in  mind  of  hunting  to  hunt.     It  is  the  ministry  of 

when  he  said,  "Labor  not  for  the  meat  the    forest    trees,    the    sympathy    of   the 

that  perisheth"?    But  if  I  don't  look  out  woodland  silences,  the  indefinable  some- 

I  will  be  preaching  and  I,  you  know,  ab-  thing  that   we   call   Nature   which   slips 

hor  preaching.  into  our  hearts  and  minds,  ironing  out 

Not  always  does  an  adventuring  deer  with  the  sadiron  of  her  gentle  blandish- 

find  me  asleep  or  my  wits  wool-gather-  ments  the  wrinkles  of  care  and  worry 

ing.    Three  falls  ago  I  spent  the  last  ten  that  makes  the  sport  worth  while.    How 

days  of  November  in  the  north  woods,  a  man  can  spend  two  weeks  in  the  great 

Nine  of  them  I  tramped  forth  and  back,  woods  without  being  a  bigger  and  better 

covering  many  a  delightful  mile  in  sun-  man    is   more   than    I    can    understand, 

shine,    snow   and   rain,    for   we   had    all  Reader,  do  not  think  that  all  who  go  deer 

kinds  of  weather,  but  not  a  shot  did  I  hunting  are  "bums"  and  "sports" ;  some 

get  tho  I  saw  the  flash  of  more  than  one  are  just  men  and   sportsmen.     Not  al- 

distant  "flag"  as  the  hunters  name  the  ways  can  I  go  to  the  woods  when  the 

deer's  excuse  for  a  tail.    On  the  morning  law  says  that  it  is  legal  to  shoot  deer, 

of  the  tenth  day,  my  last,  I  was  in  posi-  but  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when 

tion  by  a  large  maple  tree  in  what  ap-  open  hunting  will  be  unknown.     While 

peared  the  most  likely  place.    Two  hours  the  big  woods  remain  to  us,  while  it  is 

sped   before   my   deer   came,    but   come  possible  to  hunt  deer,  let  us  give  Nature 

it  did,  forty  rods  away  and  a  side  shot,  a  chance  at  us.     Come,   slam  the  desk 

When  I  held  the  gun  on  the  animal  the  shut,  for  the  law  is  off,  and  the  woods 

forward  sight  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  are  waiting, 

beast,  but  I  fired  and  the  report  went  durand,  wis. 

God's  World 

BY  JAMES  P.  KELLEY 

The  great  clean  sky  is  overhead, 

The  sweet  green  earth  lies  under ; 
Around  the  foulness  and  distress, 
The  souls  that  starve  for  happiness, 
A  fair  and  friendly  world's  outspread, 

All  beauty  and  all  wonder. 

Yon  heaven  is  God's  benignant  face, 

His  arms  are  underneath  us ; 
His  cleansing  Spirit  comforteth, 
His  promise  holds  for  life  and  death  ; 
Our  fair  world  is  His  dwelling  place, 

His  mercies  still  enwreathe  us. 

Chicago,  III. 
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HOW  much  better,  said  my  friend 
Wardlaw,  is  a  book  than  a  show ! 
You  mean  you  would  rather 
read  a  book  than  go. to  the  theater? 

Yes.  Tompkins  dragged  me  out  the 
other  night.  Tompkins  is  always  making 
me  do  things  I  detest.  He  is  the  most 
medieval  mind  I  know;  he  still  clings  to 
trie  theory  that  whatever  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable is  the  best  for  one.  He  does 
not  realize  that  we  have  in  these  times 
abandoned  fasting  and  prayer  and  have 
taken  to  feasting  and  believing.  I  went 
with  him  to  a  playhouse.  I  was  driven 
thru  a  chute  with  a  herd  of  my  kind, 
into  a  gaudy  room  full  of  bad  air,  where 
I  sat  for  three  hours  in  a  cramped  posi- 
tion. My  intelligence  was  humiliated 
and  my  imagination  insulted  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  reach  my  emotions  and 
debauch  them.  I  could  have  stayed  at 
home  and  read  it  all  much  more  com- 
fortably in  a  book. 

Has  the  theater  then  no  place  in  cul- 
ture? 

It  has.  So  have  alphabetical  blocks. 
The  theater  is  for  the  people  who  can't 
think  or  won't  think.  The  printed  drama 
I  enjoy ;  when  it  is  acted  it  bores  me. 
I  like  to  read  a  play  with  my  imagination 
only  as  scene-shifter  and  costumer. 
When  my  mind  does  its  own  staging  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  cheap  nor 
childish  about  the  performance.  I  am 
not  hampered  by  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  place.  Richard  rides  a  real  horse. 
The  forest  of  Arden  is  not  painted  can- 
vas. Shylock  is  a  real  Jew  and  not  a 
mimicking  Englishman. 

Then,  carrying  that  sort  of  argument 
to  its  end,  yon  would  go  nowhere? 

Why  go?  Sit  still,  and  the  world  will 
come  to  you.     Why  this  madness  to  go 


and  see  great  men?  In  the  first  place, 
you  cannot.  Most  of  them  are  dead. 
The  only  place  you  can  find  them  is  in 
books. 

Alas !  that  is  true.  - 

Not  alas,  but  thanks  be!  If  Napoleon 
were  alive  an  ordinary  person  like  me 
could  not  come  at  him,  at  least  not  with- 
out a  lot  of  nasty,  reportorial  obstrusive- 
ness.  And  even  if  I  should  meet  him  the 
only  place  where  such  a  meeting  could 
take  place  under  conditions  at  all  suitable 
for  a  genuine  acquaintance  would  be  a 
desert  island  upon  which  we  should  be 
shipwrecked  together.  Calculate  the 
mathematical  probabilities  of  securing  an 
hour's  interview  with  a  fellow  like  Bona- 
parte. And,  in  the  second  place,  if  we 
were  brought  face  to  face  I  should  not 
see  him  at  all ;  it  would  be  at  a  palace  or 
a  parade,  and  all  I  should  see  would  be  a 
small,  fattish  man  strutting  for  my 
amazement.  It  is  much  better  to  read 
the  memoirs  of  this  and  that  tattler 
about  him.  So  I  get  really  under  his 
skin.  And  while  I  am  doing  it(  I  can 
smoke.  And  when  I  am  tired  of  him  I 
can  shut  the  book.  The  appalling  thing 
about  meeting  an  emperor  anywhere  else 
than  in  a  book  is  that  when  he  begins 
to  bore  you  you  cannot  get  away. 

You  would  not  have  made  pleasant 
company  then  with  Lamb  and  Ayrton 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  those  others 
Hazlitt  reports  in  his  essay,  "Of  persons 
one  would  wish  to  have  seen"? 

I  should  not  have  chimed  in  with  them, 
that's  sure.  Who  would  want  to  see 
Milton?  The  best  of  him  is  in  his  rimes. 
which  T  have,  and  the  rest  of  him  was 
doubtless  the  same  poor  stuff  of  person- 
ality as  yours  or  mine.  And  Pope  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Dryden  and  Rich- 
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ardson,  these  are  not  flesh  and  blood ; 
their  bodies  are  leather-skinned,  with 
vitals  of  paper  and  veins  of  printer's  ink. 
The  readers  of  Boswell  know  old  Dr. 
Johnson  better  than  his  own  mother 
knew  him. 

The  real  souls  of  men,  1  suppose  you 
would  say,  are  in  their  books? 

Precisely.  No  contemporary  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  saw  him  as  you  can 
see  him  when  you  read  his  ''Confessions" 
and  his  "Reveries  d'un  Promeneur  Soli- 
taire." In  the  printed  page  the  soul 
awakes.  You  are  brought  into  the  very 
house  of  life.  The  world,  I  doubt  not, 
is  closer  to  Shakespeare  than  was  Anne 
Hathaway.  I  know  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Chesterton  far  better  than  if  I  had  met 
them.  *~ 

Singular ! 

The  truth  is  always  singular.  Only 
those  untruths  and  appearances  which 
form  the  small  change  of  our  ordinary 
"beliefs"  and  "opinions"  are  not  strik- 
ing. A  real  truth  is  like  a  hot  penny. 
People  drop  it  quickly.  And  the  fact  is 
that,  bodily,  we  know  no  man,  "nor 
woman  either."  The  only  knowable 
things  are  souls.  While  in  the  body, 
souls  are  always  disguising  themselves. 
The  body  itself  is  a  disguise.  The  soul 
puts  up  shields,  fences  and  masks  of  all 
sorts  before  it.  A  man  is  shy  or  gruff 
or  pompous,  silent  or  eloquent,  merely 
to  keep  the  world  at  arm's  length.  It  is 
only  when  he  writes  that  we  see  him. 
Then  his  soul  is  nude  as  an  artist's 
model.  In  conversation  there  are  a 
thousand  reasons  for  not  telling  y.ou  my 
real  opinion;  when  I  write  there  is  noth- 
ing but  my  real  opinion  to  tell. 

When  I  talk  I  address  the  individual. 
First,  he  may  not  understand  me,  and 
make  mischief.  Secondly,  he  may  under- 
stand me,  and  make  worse  mischief. 
You  cannot  tell  your  wife  just  what  you 
think  every  time.  If  you  did  you  would 
be  a  brute.  It  is  not  hypocrisy  that  pre- 
vents you ;  it  is  courtesy  and  a  decent 
consideration  for  her  feelings.  To  utter 
your  mind  constantly  before  your  chil- 
dren you  would  be  a  monster.  Always 
in  personal  intercourse  the  character  of 
the  person  you  are  addressing  limits  your 
free  expression. 

Now,  in  writing  it  is  different.  There 
you   speak   to  the   ideal   reader,   who'  is 


none  other  than  yourself,  made  objective. 
You  are  face  to  face  with  the  only  man 
who  understands.  You  can  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  more  than  the  truth. 
Hence  one's  real  self  is  nowhere  but  in 
one's  books.  The  self  that  goes  about 
eating  and  drinking  is  a  poor  prisoner  of 
convention. 

The  trouble  with  every  day  living  is 
that  we  are  perpetually  at  the  treadmill 
of  doing  things  we  do  not  want  to  do, 
things  that  do  not  express  us,  but  con- 
ceal us.  What  have  all  the  daily  deeds 
of  mine — acts  I  care  nothing  about, 
words  I  use  merely  to  get  some  one  to 
pass  the  bread,  phrases  coined  to  keep 
the  social  peace,  smiles  put  on  so  that  my 
friends  will  not  see  how  badly  I  feel — 
what  have  these  to  do>  with  me?  What 
have  my  coat  and  breeches  to  do  with 
me?  I  put  them  on  to  avoid  trouble. 
And  most  of  our  conversations,  saluta- 
tions and  chit-chat  are  intellectual  coats 
and  breeches.  They  indicate  nothing  ex- 
cept a  willingness  to  be  respectable. 

Daily  life  is  by  mutual  agreement  re- 
duced to  formulas  of  self -repression. 
The  most  genteel  person,  "the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mold  of  form,"  is  the 
one  that  allows  us  least  to  suspect  what 
is  going  on  inside. 

It  is  only  in  books  that  life  is  exprest. 
Then  only  can  the  mind,  unclothed  and 
unashamed  as  the  gods  upon  Hymettus, 
walk  and  talk,  breathe  and  live. 

The  real  population  of  the  world  is  not 
composed  of  its  human  bodies,  but  of 
its  books.  Men  come  and  go;  books  re- 
main. Life  is  merely  a  feeder  of  litera- 
ture. Things,  which  Johnson  said  are 
the  sons  of  heaven,  pass  away,  while 
words,  which  he  called  the  daughters  of 
earth,  remain.  Look  at  that  Bible;  the 
men  who  believed  it  and  the  men  who 
disbelieved  it  have  fallen  like  autumn 
leaves,  and  the  book  itself  is  evergreen. 
Here  is  Dante's  poem,  still  standing  like 
a  cathedral,  while  the  author  who  built 
it  and  the  thousands  who  have  walked  in 
it  lie  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Here  is 
Shakespeare's  book ;  the  men  and  women 
in  it  are  more  alive  today  than  were  the 
queen  who  patronized  and  the  crowd  that 
gaped  at  his  plays.  The  characters  of 
Dickens  have  more  reality  than  Dickens 
himself;  the  nobles  and  millionaires  he 
looked  up  to  are  already  forgotten,  while 
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Uriah  Heep  and  David  Copperfield  are 
intimate  realities  to  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration. 

A  book  has  a  personality  of  its  own, 
quite  apart  from  its  author,  just  as'  a 
child  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  his 
mother  and  father.  A  book  leads  its  own 
life.  It  extends  its  mastery  over  men 
independently  of  their  struggles  against 
it,  or  it  dies  despite  their  most  meticu- 
lous incubation.  It  wrestles  not  with 
flesh  and  blood  but  with  other  books. 
Slowly  the  eternal  primacies  of  literature 
are  formed.  Its  ranks  and  nobilities  are 
beyond  the  devices  of  men.  The  realm 
of  books  is  a  theocracy,  the  only  rational 
form  of  government.  There  is  no  non- 
sense here  of  democracy,  there  is  no 
ridiculous  makeshift  of  heredity ;  book 
kings  are  chosen  of  God,  coming  up,  like 
Isaiah's  king,  from  Edon,  with  dyed  gar- 
ments from  Bozrah,  crying :  I  have  trod- 
den the  winepress  alone,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple there  was  none  with  me.  Who  can 
explicate  the  kingship  of  the  Iliad? 
When  we  say  it  was  composed  by  Homer 
we  are  merely  flattering  humanity,  and 
pretending  to  understand  the  mystery  of 
a  book  by  attributing  it  to  the  mystery 
of  a  man.  But  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was 
a  Homer.  The  Iliad  descends  to  us  out 
of  the  gray  dawn  of  the  world,  a  priest 
forever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
king  of  Salem,  who  was  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent,  having 
neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life, 
but  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God,  abid- 
ing a  priest  forever. 

I  presume  then,  I  observed,  that  you 
would  say  that  no  man  lives  except  the 
author  ? 

Well,  there  are  degrees  of  life :  a  reed 
lives,  and  a  worm,  as  well  as  a  philoso- 
pher. And  of  all  the  universal  tide  of 
life  it  is  the  author  who  experiences  its 
fullest  expression.  But  it  is  not  the  man 
who  writes  the  book  that  I  have  in  mind 
so  much  as  the  book  itself.  I  am 
wrapped  in  wonder  as  I  gaze  upon  its 
spiritual  power  and  persistence.  Why 
do  men  build  no  more  cathedrals  ?  Have 
you  read  Victor  Hugo's  answer  to  that 
question?  He  shows  us  two  men  con- 
templating from  a  window  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris ;  one  of  them 
turning  to  the  other,  and  pointing  to  an 
open    book    upon    the    table,    exclaims: 


"This  eats  that."  The  book  is  death  to 
the  cathedral.  All  that  energy  of  self- 
expression  the  former  ages  poured  into 
stone  and  spire  they  now  pour  into 
books. 

And  are  we  the  better  for  it? 

Better?  My  friend,  the  age  of  the 
rights  of  man  is  nothing  but  the  age  of 
books.  The  book  is  the  only  reformer. 
It  will  not  die;  you  cannot  hang  it,  cru- 
cify it  nor  banish  it.  It  was  Luther's 
book,  or  translation,  that  brought  on  the 
Reformation ;  it  was  Jean  Jacques'  book 
that  produced  the  French  Revolution;  it 
was  the  books  of  Huxley  and  his  fellows 
that  made  way  for  the  era  of  science  and 
free  inquiry;  it  was  the  books  of  Ruskin, 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  that  kept  science 
from  running  away  with  us  into  mate- 
rialism and  brought  us  back  to  religion; 
it  was  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  that  abolished 
American  slavery.  What  is  a  man,  any 
man,  compared  to  a  book  ?  In  real  value 
what  has  any  conqueror  done  to  influ- 
ence the  lives  of  men,  compared  with 
what  books  have  done;  what  are  the  ex- 
ploits of  Timour,  Alexander  and  Charle- 
magne to  the  results  of  'The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Das  Kapital,"  "Le  Contrat 
Social"  and  "Progress  and  Poverty"? 

Is  a  book  greater  than  a  man? 

A  book  is  a  man  raised  to  the  wth 
power.  It  is  the  freed  spirit  of  man, 
disembarrassed  of  his  non-essentials.  The 
real  superman  is  a  book. 

I  declare,  you  make  me  feel  that  a 
library  is  a  very  august  presence. 

You  have  said.  More  august  than 
kings'  councils.  Enter  into  a  library. 
The  very  air  is  hushed,  heavy  with 
thought.  It  is  as  if  some  still  herald 
trumpeted  in  noiseless  thunder  to  your 
soul's  ear :  For  we  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal !  You  are  in 
the  privy  council  of  mankind.  All 
around  you  are  the  mute  rulers  of  the 
world.  They  do  not  strive  nor  cry,  but 
they  have  their  way  with  us.  You  are 
in  the  one  room  where  dreams  come  true. 
Here,  stripped  of  its  sordidness,  life  rises 
like  a  pure  flame,  burning  not  with  con- 
suming fire  but  with  creative  joy.  Hon- 
the  sham  world  is  cut  out,  with  its  hust- 
ling pettiness,  its  brute  thirst  and  hun- 
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gers,  its  poisonous  compromises,  its  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  both  humbugs,  and 
its  lies  that  swarm  around  every  pure 
aspiration  like  septic  flies.  Here  is  the 
house  at  last,  as  Nero  said  of  his  golden 
palace,  lit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in. 
Here  is  the  true  landscape  of  souls ;  for 
yonder  loom  the  high  mountain  peaks  of 
Plato's  snow-tipped  ideals  piercing  the 
veins  of  heaven,  and  the  misty  masses  of 
Kant  and  Swedenborg;  there  lie  the 
April  fields  of  Chaucer,  the  sunny  hu- 
manities of  Boccaccio,  the  tropic  fancies 
of  "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  the 
bare  crags  and  long  deep  shadows  of 
Ibsen,  and  the  romance  land  of  Scott, 
where 

"The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 
The  breeze  is  on  the  sea." 

You  could  carry  me  bodily  off  with 
your  eloquence,  I  laughed,  if  I  did  not 
remember  that,  after  all,  real  life,  you 
know,  is — — 

Real?  he  interrupted.  But  what  is 
reality  ?  kTis  the  pons  asinorum  of  meta- 
physicians. For  my  part,  I  say  the  thing 
is  real  that  I  feel.  When  I  read  a  thing 
that  grips  me  it  is  as  real  as  if  it  had 
happened  to  me.  It  is  pure  reality  un- 
mixt  with  the  lying  increments  of  mat- 
ter. Here  are  a  hundred  doors  for  the 
escape  of  the  soul.  Thru  any  one  of 
them  I  step  into  another  world.  What  is 
intoxication  or  religion  but  the  attempt 
to  flee  the  humdrum  fraud  we  call  actu- 
ality? And  here  in  the  library  I  can  do 
better.  I  open  the  door  of  "Treasure 
Island"  and  sail  away  to  summer  seas. 
I  lift  the  latch  of  "Don  Juan"  and  go 
upon  a  pagan  philandering.  I  step  thru 
the  door  of  "The  Faerie  Queen"  and  am 
in  the  morning  of  England,  and  I  have 
but  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  Verne, 
Wells  and  Poe  to  explore  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  witness  the  antic  of  the  men  of 
Mars,  or  voyage  to  the  moon.  All  the 
lust  of  adventure,  that  in  time  past  men 
could  only  gratify  at  great  expense  and 
inconvenience,  is  now  mine,  while  I  re- 
pose upon  my  shoulder-blades  with  my 
feet  on  the  table. 

No,  he  continued,  let  me  live  and  die 
among  books.  And  when  I  die  let  my 
transmigration  be  next  into  a  little  worm 
that  feeds  upon  an  Elzevir. 

That     immortality     which     men     but 


dream,  it  is  books  that  have  it.  '  All  the 
higher  instincts  of  men  find  their  reality 
only  in  books.  Man  has  the  shadow, 
books  the  substance.  Do  we  dream  of 
living  forever?  It  is  only  books  that 
gain  this  we  long  for.  Do  we  want  to  be 
loved  for  ourselves  alone?  Books  are; 
no  man  is.  Do  we  dread  old  age  ?  Books 
alone  know  where  is  the  fountain  of 
youth.  Actual  life  is  but  a  rough  sketch. 
In  books  life  is  well  done.  Only  in 
precious  print  do  they  "live  happily  ever 
after." 

The  book  is  the  candle,  and  men  and 
women  are  the  moths  that  fly  about  it. 

It  is  books  that  are  the  eternal  per- 
sonalities ;  human  beings  are  the  little 
coral  insects  that  build  them. 

Our  histories  hitherto  have  described 
the  deeds  of  men;  future  histories  will 
describe  the  careers  of  books. 

The  book  is  the  last  resting  place  of 
man,  the  real  universal  cemetery.  Here 
lie  all  that  remains  of  the  Caesars  and 
the  Ptolemies.  Their  bones  have  been 
stolen  from  their  proud  tombs.  Books 
have  done  for  them  what  all  the  em- 
balmers  of  Egypt  and  the  mausoleum 
builders  of  Rome  could  not  do. 

Great  captains  of  war,  politicians,  ar- 
tists, money  makers — it  is  the  humble 
writer  who  judges  them  all,  allots  them 
to  their  heaven  in  the  house  of  fame, 
damns  them  to  oblivion,  or  mis-spells 
their  names. 

The  wars  of  the  past  were  fought  with 
iron  tubes  charged  with  powder ;  the 
wars  of  the  future  will  be  fought  with 
quill  tubes  charged  with  ink. 

Do  you  know,  he  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  that  I  think  the  ideal  marriage 
.  would  be  the  meeting  of  two  books.  Thus 
would  pure  soul  mate  with  pure  soul.  It 
is  when  souls  drag  bodies  along  into  the 
affair  that  trouble  is  brewed. 

And  the  children? 

Out  of  the  union  of  their  ideas  would 
be  born  the  noblest  of  children,  new 
books. 

John,  said  his  wife,  who  had  all  the 
while  been  sitting  by,  sewing,  John,  you 
are  crazy. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear,  he  said.  The 
greatest  compliment  a  wife  can  pay  her 
husband  is  to  admit  that  she  does  not 
understand  him. 

Chicago,  III. 


New  England  as  a  Switching  Yard 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 

[The  railroad  situation  in  New  England,  where  the  projected  competitive  extension  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  system  has  been  checked  by  negotiations  for  a  traffic  agreement  with  the 
New  Haven  Company,  which  is  practically  a  transportation  monopoly,  excites  much  public 
interest,  has  suggested  inquiry  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  will  be  considered  by  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Mr.  Hungerford,  who  here  explains  the  problem  and  the  attempt  to 
solve  it,  is  the  author  of  "The  Williamsburgh  Bridge"  (1904),  "The  Modern  Railroad" 
( 1 91 1 )    and  numerous   articles   on   financial   and  commercial  topics. — Editor.] 

THE  process  of  transportation  con-  southern  New  England  and  another  in 
solidation  has  heen  in  progress  in  northern  New  England.  Between  them 
New  England  for  almost  a  third  as  a  dividing  line  rested  the  busy  main 
of  a  century.  ,  Until  recently  the  New  line  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  an  impor- 
Englanders  have  been  content  to  sit  qui-  tant  feeder  and  connection  for  the  New 
etly  and  to  watch  that  progress.  Per-  York  Central  system.  The  Vanderbilts 
haps  it  seemed  to  them  inevitable  that,  are  themselves  fairly  adept  in  consolidat- 
first  the  railroads  and  after  them,  in  due  ing  railroads,  and  they  must  have  antici- 
time,  the  trolley  and  the  steamship  lines,  pated  the  final  trend  of  consolidation  in 
should  group  themselves  into  larger  enti-  the  New  England  transportation  field, 
ties,  for  a  lowering  operating  cost,  and,  for  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago 
the  far  more  important  thing,  a  bettering  they  reached  out,  and,  by  the  lure  of  high 
of  service.  Some  of  the  really  famous  and  guaranteed  rental,  annexed  the  Bos- 
early  New  England  railroads  were  piti-  ton  &  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central, 
fully  small  affairs  when  measured  side  The  Albany  road  was  an  expensive  ac- 
by  side  with  their  brethren  of  the  broader  quisition.  Rated  once  as  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  land.  New  England  it-  equipped  railroads  in  the  land,  it  had 
self,  taken  aside  from  the  State  of  Maine,  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  sadly.  And 
is  a  tight  little  principality — albeit  that  it  yet  it  has  been  worth  to  the  New  York 
is  today  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  Central  every  cent  it  cost,  not  alone  in 
richest  traffic  field  in  the  world — with  the  traffic  but  in  preserving  its  gateway  to 
possible  exception  of  old  England  itself,  one  of  the  most  important  traffic  cities  in 
So  it  came  to  pass  almost  as  a  mere  rou-  the  land. 

tine   of    railroad    development   that    the  For  it  was  evident  that  the  process  of 

lines  south  of  the  famous  Boston  &  Al-  consolidation  had  not  halted,   for  more 

bany — the  New  York,  Boston  &  Provi-  than  a  moment,  at  least.     It  seemed  in- 

dence,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  New  evi  table    that    either    the     New   Haven 

England  and  the  Old  Colony  chief  among  would  swallow  the  Boston  &  Maine  or  the 

them — formed   themselves   into   a   single  Boston  &  Maine  would  swallow  the  New 

fairly  compact  railroad,  bearing  the  title  Haven.     As  to  which  would  be  the  swal- 

of  the  first  of  the  four ;  while  those  of  lower    and    which    the    swallowed — here 

the  north,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  East-  was  a  point  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

ern  Railroad,  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  the  indeed.     The  New  Haven  was  fittest,  for 

Connecticut    River    and    the    Fitchbure,,  it  had  an  executive — Mr.  Charles  S.  Mel  - 

went  to  form  the  Boston  &  Maine.    This  len — who  was   seemingly   well   prepared 

was  not  all  accomplished  as  easily  as  it  is  for  that  huge  task. 

here    told.       Older    residents    of    New  Consider  now  for  an  instant  the  domi- 

Hampshire  can  still  recall  the  bitter  bat-  nating  personality  of  Charles  S.  Mellen. 

ties  for  supremacy  between  the  Boston,  Born  in  New  England,  schooled  alike  in 

Concord  &  Montreal  and  the  Boston  &  her  traditions  and  her  railroads,  he  had 

Maine.     There  were  other  fights  nearly  taken  a  post-graduate  course  under  thai 

as  bitter  and  even  more  protracted,  but  master  pedagog  of  transportation,  James 

the  ultimate  in  railroading  came  to  pass.  J.  Hill,  as  head  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

the  stronger  swallowing  up  the  weaker,  He  was  well  fitted  to  assume  the  presi- 

until   there    was    one    great   railroad   in  dency  of  the  New  Haven,  when  J.  Pier- 
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pont  Morgan,  his  commander,  called  him 
to  that  mighty  task.  Mellen  found  the 
New  Haven  in  far  worse  condition  than 
ever  the  Boston  &  Albany  had  been  al- 
lowed to  reach.  Its  equipment  was  in- 
adequate and  even  worse — why,  in  that 
very  year  of  1902,  when  he  took  the 
helm  of  the  big  Connecticut  system,  he 
found  dozens  of  wooden  bridges,  even 
iron  bridges,  absurdly  light,  as  well  as 
rolling  stock  that  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  scrap  heap  long  before.  The  re- 
gimes of  two  "lawyer  presidents"  had 
permitted  the  road  to  deteriorate  sadly, 
altho  Mr.  Mellen's  immediate  predeces- 
sor had  made  some  stout  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  property. 

Mellen  did  more.  In  a  physical  sense 
he  caused  its  reincarnation.  He  spent 
the  New  Haven's  money  generously  and 
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with  good  effect.  He  purchased  new  en- 
gines by  the  hundreds  and  cars  by  the 
thousands.  He  cut  relief  lines  for  the 
bottle-necks  at  New  Haven  and  at  Provi- 
dence, he  developed  his  coal  gateway  by 
the  way  of  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge, 
transformed  neglected  lines  thru  Water- 
bury,  New  Britain,  Middletown  and  Wil- 
limantic  into  main  traffic  routes  from 
New  York  to  Boston — he  made  serious 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power  while  other 
railroad  men  still  laughed  at  it.  For  all 
these  things  he  earned  praise — and  it  has 
been  accorded  him. 

Mellen  did  still  more.  He  decided  that 
the  electric  trolley  roads  and  the  coast- 
wise steamship  lines  of  southern  New 
England  should  be  a  part  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  he  set  out  to  secure 
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them — with  absolute  success  after  a  due 
course  of  time.  For  some  of  these  lines 
he  paid  high  prices.  It  could  not  be 
fairly  said  that  Mr.  Mellen  ever  haggled 
long  over  the  prices.  Better  a  fat  price, 
he  must  have  argued,  than  a  truant  wan- 
dering about  your  front  parlor.  Any  one 
truant  might  be  the  source  of  untold 
trouble  at  a  later  time — as  we  shall  see 
in  the  case  of  the  Central  Vermont  in  a 
moment — and  they  were  better  out  of  the 
way. 

After  Mellen  had  gathered  up  about 
all  of  the  trolley  and  steamship  lines  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  he  started 
north.  There  were  trolley  lines  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— also  the  Boston  &  Maine.  By 
this  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  pur- 
pose of  the  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  It  was  his  desire  to  make  a 
single  system  out  of  all  the  transporta- 
tion lines  of  New  England  south  of 
Maine.  There  was  no  secret  about  the 
matter.  He  himself  has  spoken  with 
characteristic  frankness  of  it: 

"The  location  and  conformation  of 
New  England,"  he  has  said,  in  effect, 
"makes  it  advisable  that  its  railroad  serv- 
ice should  be  handled  as  a  great  switch- 
ing yard — its  serviceable  railroad  an  ex- 
aggerated terminal,  if  you  please.  Such 
a  road,  eliminating  costly  competition, 
would  accommodate  equally  the  three 
great  transcontinental  trunk  lines  of  Can- 
ada, the  busy  trail  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  the  great  trunk  routes  that  ter- 
minate in  and  about  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  would  perform  a  maximum  of 
service  for  the  shipper  and  the  passen- 
ger." 

There  is  much  sense  in  such  a  plat- 
form. The  railroad  situation  of  America 
ha^  already  come  to  the  point  where  the 
only  competition  that  remains  is  in  the 
seeking  for  traffic.  Railroads — east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  least — no  longer 
seek  to  invade  one  another's  territory. 
And  even  when  thcv  battle  brisklv  for 
business  they  stand  by  certain  rules  of 
the  game  as  to  rates,  minimum  schedules 
and  the  like.  All  these  things  allowed, 
the  fighting  that  is  still  permitted  be- 
tween the  larger  roads  is  costly, 
wickedly  wasteful.  Tf  the  service  be- 
tween sharply  competitive  points  is  good 
because  of  fighting  for  traffic  it  often  is 
accomplished  at  the  cost  of  the  service  to 


non-competitive  points,  and  so,  in  the 
long  run,  the  general  public  is  no  gainer. 

Slowly,  and  by  hard  lessons,  the  gen- 
eral public  has  come  to  learn  this,  to  ap- 
preciate generously  the  position  that  Mr. 
Mellen  takes  in  his  view  of  the  New 
England  situation.  But,  even  if  it  is  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  a  railroad  monopoly 
can  be  made  more  efficient  than  even  a 
service  under  restrained  competition,  it 
is  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that  all  of  our 
railroads  are  yet  capable  of  becoming 
such  monopolies. 

So  it  was  with  New  England,  when 
Mr.  Mellen  proposed  to  make  his  unified 
railroad  a  single  terminal  service  for  all 
of  its  industrial  might.  It  has  not  been 
willing  to  entrust  him  with  so  important 
a  public  service.  Massachusetts,  with  a 
reputation  for  three  centuries  of  fair 
play  behind  her,  could  not  give  approval 
to  the  methods  of  the  New  Haven  in  ab- 
sorbing the  trolley  or  the  steamship  lines 
of  Connecticut  and  of  Rhode  Island. 
She  first  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Mellen 
to  acquire  the  trolley  lines  within  her  own 
territorial  limits  and  then  she  forbade 
the  marriage  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  It  made  no  difference 
that  the  Connecticut  road  had  acquired  a 
control  of  the  stock  of  the  northern  sys- 
tem ;  it  could  not  complete  the  merging 
of  the  two  properties  without  legislative 
sanction  and  that  legislative  sanction 
Massachusetts  withheld — while  her  lead- 
ing citizens  showed  no  little  agitation 
about  the  situation. 

And  while  the  public  mind  of  the  Bay 
State  was  thoroly  aroused  over  the  pro- 
posed union  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine — immensely  strength- 
ened by  a  close  traffic  alliance  with  the 
Boston  &  Albany  branch  of  the  New 
York  Central — a  new  factor  appeared  in 
the  New  England  traffic  field,  in  the 
form  of  the  earliest  of  the  powerful 
Canadian  railroads.  For  a  good  manv 
years  the  Grand  Trunk  has  owned  the 
control  of  the  Central  Vermont,  a  road 
running  north  and  south  thru  New  Eng- 
land, a  bit  wobbly  to  be  sure,  but  still  a 
powerful  factor  in  keeping  down  thru 
freight  rates  by  means  of  the  "differen- 
tials" which  it  foreed  its  more  powerful 
competitors  to  grant  to  it.  If  you  have 
followed  railroad  strategy  at  all  within 
the  past  half  dozen  years  you  must  have 
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noticed  the  splendid  struggle  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  to  make  itself  a  real  trans- 
continental line,  instead  of  merely  a 
feeder  to  a  group  of  Western  roads  at 
Chicago.  Under  the  tireless  energy  and 
the  careful  and  capable  planning  of 
Charles  M.  Hays  this  vast  task  of  build- 
ing a  modern  low-grade  railroad  thru 
the  forests  of  Canada  and  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Canadian  Rockies  proceeded 
unhaltingly.  The  man  that  planned  this 
tremendous  work  sank  with  the  "Titanic" 
last  April,  but  the  work  he  planned  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  Another  two 
years  and  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a 
Grand  Trunk  train  at  Portland  or  at 
Montreal  that  will  bring  one  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast — without  even  one  change  of 
cars. 

Hays  had  in  his  far-seeing  mind  a 
better  eastern  terminal  for  his  great  new 
railroad  than  even  Montreal  or  Portland. 
Boston,  with  her  superb  harbor  facilities, 
her  outer  fringe  of  great  manufacturing 
communities ;  Providence,  a  second  Bos- 
ton and  on  only  a  slightly  smaller  scale — 
here  were  terminal  cities  and  traffic  hubs 
worth  the  might  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  In  his  Central  Vermont  he 
possessed  a  potential  of  future  use  in 
reaching  each  of  them.  True  it  was,  the 
rails  of  the  Central  Vermont  did  not 
reach  either  of  them,  but  neither  was 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
them,  and  a  hundred  miles  is  as  nothing 
to  a  man  who  can  build  three  thousand 
miles  of  main  line  railroad  thru  a  Cana- 
dian wilderness. 

So  the  master  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
made  overtures  to  the  two  chief  cities  of 
New  England,  and  they,  in  turn,  beo;an 
to  welcome  him  with  arms  open.  They 
helped  him  plan  and  begin  building  the 
Southern  New  England,  the  compact 
new  railroad  that  was  to  connect  both 
Boston  and  Providence  with  the  rails  of 
the  Central  Vermont.  Enthusiasm  ran 
high  thru  New  England  at  the  prospect 
of  a  real  competing  railroad  treading  its 
industrial  towns  once  again — and  even 
after  Hays  had  met  his  tragic  fate,  his 
successor,  E.  J.  Chamberlain,  began 
grading  the  line  of  the  Southern  New 
England  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont,  straight  south  and  east 
to  Providence.  Then— within  the  month 
— came  the  disillusionment,  the  dramatic 


crisis  in  her  critical  transportation  situa- 
tion that  has  set  New  England's  nerves 
on  edge. 

On  a  November  Saturday  the  work- 
men on  the  new  Providence  line  of  the 
Southern  New  England  were  dismissed 
— for  an  indefinite  period.  The  head 
offices  of  the  Grand  Trunk  murmured 
something  about  money  being  tight, 
there  was  the  Balkan  war  to  be  brought 
into  the  reckoning;  the  excuses  were 
numerous.  Gradually  the  truth  came 
out  There  would  be  no  need  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  building  another  mile  of 
new  track.  The  oldest  trick  in  railroad 
strategy  had  been  played  again  and  had 
won.  The  New  Haven  had  come  to  its 
knees  and  was  willing  to  make  the  Grand 
Trunk  almost  any  decent  traffic  arrange- 
ment for  the  use  of  its  rails,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  allied  properties,  the  Boston 
&  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central.  And 
on  its  own  part  it  had  stifled  the  last 
competitor  in  its  territory,  made  its  plan 
for  a  complete  terminal  of  New  England 
reasonably  certain. 

When  this  last  crisis  of  the  New  Eng- 
land transportation  situation  shall  have 
taken  its  true  perspective  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  but  a  phase  of  the  entire 
working  toward  an  ultimate  end — the 
consolidation  of  at  least  the  steam  rail- 
road facilities  of  that  tight  little  traffic 
territory.  Such  consolidation  must  be 
the  economic  ultimate.  It  is  an  inevi- 
table. Mr.  Mellen's  theory  is  right.  It 
may  not  be  pleasant  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails— few  consolidations  ever  are — but 
it  is  an  economic  necessity  for  New  Eng- 
land. Any  transportation  expert  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
will  tell  you  that. 

But,  granting  that  a  single  railroad 
system  thruout  five  of  the  New  England 
States  is  both  a  necessity  and  an  ulti- 
mate, it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that 
either  Mr.  Mellen  or  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  management  of  the  New 
Haven  are  equipped  to  conduct  so  impor- 
tant an  arm  to  the  very  life  of  that  great 
community.  Massachusetts,  or  just  now 
Providence,  does  not  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  competent.  Mr.  Mellen  and  his 
associates  have  been  judged  by  these 
communities  not  by  their  promises,  which 
were  generous,  but  by  their  perform- 
ances, which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
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have  been  something  less — and  the  New  ises  to  New  Englanders  and  keeping 
England  thumbs  have  been  bent  down-  them  to  the  letter,  a  man  who  can  meet 
ward.  It  is  a  difficult  task  at  the  best  to  the  most  difficult  situation  in  the  history 
administer  as  important  an  economic  of  railroading  and  meet  it  broadly,  is 
function  as  transportation  for  any  large  bound  to  make  that  whispered  thing — 
community  and  that  alone  may  make  an-  State  control — the  second  ultimate, 
other  ultimate  come  with  consolidation —  Already  they  are  more  than  whisper- 
ownership  and  operation  by  the  State.  ing  that  thing  in  Boston — wondering 
Sizable  monopolies  have  been  already  why  the  State  of  Massachusetts  cannot 
privately  operated  to  the  public  benefit,  purchase  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  ope- 
as,  for  instance,  the  rapid  transit  tunnels  rate  it  in  its  own  interest — and  almost 
under  the  Hudson  River  at  New  York,  precisely  upon  the  broad  terminal  plan 
the  gas  supply  of  Boston,  the  national  that  Mr  Mellen  has  held  this  long  while, 
system  of  the  telephone.  But  for  the  It  has  its  complications ;  for  one  thing  the 
Hudson  tubes  came  a  McAdoo,  for  Bos-  limits  even  of  the  early  railroads  rarely 
ton  gas  a. Richards,  for  the  tremendous  were  coincident  with  State  boundaries, 
development  of  the  monopolistic  tele-  and  for  another  thing — it  is  not  the  pur- 
phone  a  Theodore  N.  Vail — three  un-  pose  of  this  paper  to  take  up  the  argu- 
usual  men  of  a  type  that  won  public  trust  ments  for  or  against  government  rail- 
and  following  from  the  outset.  If  the  roads.  It  is  merely  to  say  in  this  last 
New  England  railroads  cannot  produce  paragraph  that  the  New  England  dead- 
a  McAdoo  or  a  Richards  or  a  Vail,  they  lock  cannot  long  continue  and  once  again 
are  not  to  be  permitted  to  establish  their  that  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
proving  school  in  transportation  mono-  railroad  investor  as  well  as  that  of  the 
poly — an  experiment  for  the  benefit  of  general  public,  the  situation  demands  a 
the  entire  country — and  the  present  irri-  man.  of  unusual  facilities  and  breadth  to 
tating  and  senseless  deadlock,  rendered  meet  it.  Mr.  Mellen's  training  has  been 
more  supine  than  ever  by  the  Grand  extensive.  It  may  be  suggested  that  per- 
Trunk  fiasco,  will  continue  indefinitely,  haps  the  real  opportunity  has  not  yet 
Failure  by  the  railroad  world  of  Amer-  passed  thru  the  fingers  of  his  two  capa- 
ica  to  raise  such  an  executive  from  its  ble  hands, 
ranks,  a  man  capable  of  making  prom-  New  YoRK  city. 


Resipiscence 

BY  MARGARET  ROOT  GARVIN 

I  look  on  these  who  in  her  youth  were  young, 

The  living  yet  among, 

And  cry — "Oh,  why  could  she  not  also  be 

Alive,  and  left  to  me!" 

Then,  coming  near,  I  see  upon  each  face 

Things  piteous  to  trace : 

I  see  the  paths  of  pain  upon  each  brow, 

(Hers  so  unfurrowed  now!) 

I  see  them  walking  with  age-fettered  feet, 

(Hers  ever  were  so  fleet!) 

Eyes  dim  to  joy,  and  lips  no  sweets  beguile, 

(While  hers  forever  smile!) 

And  seeing  these  whom  Life  hath  left  behind, 

Know  Death  to  her  was  kind! 

WlIITKSBORO,    N.    Y. 


The  Educational  Value  of  Coeducation 


BY  RICHARD  RICE,    JR. 

[The  author  of  this  article  was  prejudiced  against  coeducation  hy  his  early   training,  but 

his  experience  for  three  years  as  a  teacher  in  Indiana    University    has  caused    him    to    change 

his  views   and  he   here   calls   attention   to   some  important    points    that  the    Easterner    usually 
neglects  in   thinking  of  the   question. — Editor.] 


N  Easterner's  impressions  of 
coeducation  as  a  problem 
are  apt  to  be  gained  in 
some  such  fashion  as  my 
own ;  but  I  record  mine 
here  to  begin  with  solely 
that  it  may  be  appreciated 
how  far  it  is  possible  to 
change  one's  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  this  very  important 
matter.  My  first  glimpse  of  coedu- 
cation as  a  problem  was  at  a  track 
meet  between  my  boarding  school  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  boys  o>f  a  neighbor- 
ing coeducational  academy.  Their  "co- 
eds" had  been  driven  over  in  every  sort 
of  vehicle  from  a  barge  to  a  buggy,  and 
were  formed  on  our  athletic  field  in  a 
mixt  bevy  close  to  the  finishing  line 
of  the  races.  It  was  a  mixt  bevy  be- 
cause each  girl  was  attended  by  a  youth 
with  a  parasol,  and  because  on  the  grass 
at  their  feet  runners  and  jumpers,  not 
engaged  for  an  immediate  event,  lolled 
about  and  drew  inspiration  from  their 
encouraging  eyes. 

For  reasons  now  somewhat  vague  to 
me,  we  first  formers  thought  all  this  an 
extremely  wishy-washy  performance  and 
wondered  how  a  real  athlete  could  pos- 
sibly do  any  sprinting  with  so  much  dis- 
tracting beauty  at  the  very  tape.  We 
had  a  notion,  I  believe,  that  it  was  not 
quite  enough  like  Rowena  and  Ivanhoe, 
or  like  Helen  looking  down  from  the 
Scaean  gate,  to  be  truly  invigorating. 
The  outcome  seemed  to  justify  our  opin- 
ion. The  coeducational  academy  lost 
badly.  One  of  their  runners  in  the  half- 
mile  race  even  went  so  far  as  to  lie  down 
on  the  track  a  few  yards  from  the  fin- 
ish, pretending  to  faint,  at  which  a  girl 
jumped  up  and  cried  out:  "Oh,  do  you 
think  he  is  dead?"  And  a  little  fellow 
at  my  side  murmured  in  disgust:  "Gee! 
She's  his  sister  all  right!  Girls  are  an 
awful  nuisance!" 
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It  was  our  idea  in  those  days  that  at 
school  you  didn't  want  girls  fooling 
round — a  very  good  idea,  too;  and  that 
particular  academy,  let  me  say,  is  no 
longer  coeducational.  Of  course,  girls 
were  all  very  well  in  vacations  and  a 
summer  romance  was  practically  a  rule 
of  life ;  but  coeducation  would  have  made 
it  simply  banal. 

Now,  you  who  went  from  school  to 
Princeton  or  Yale — and  certainly  if  you 
went  to  Vassar — haven't  you  had  the 
opinion  ever  since,  based  on  some 
casual  impression  or  bit  of  gossip, 
that  coeducation,  even  at  college, 
especially  at  college,  perhaps  is  apt 
to  lead  to  a  rather  vulgar  and  sen- 
timental view  of  life?  Even  suppos- 
ing you  have  past  thru  some  Western 
campus  while  "seeing  America  first,"  did 
your  observations  seriously  change  that 
opinion?  Did  they  not  rather  make  you 
philosophize  about  the  matter  something 
as  follows:  Coeducation  is  apt  to  in- 
crease free  and  easy  notions,  vulgar 
manners,  and  a  lack  of  chivalry.  At  just 
the  age  when  boys  and  girls  are  sure 
to  think  too  much  and  too  unwisely  about 
each  other,  coeducation  encourages  them 
to  think  of  practically  nothing  else.-  See 
them  trooping  over  the  campus  arm  to 
arm,  sitting  in  class  a  little  closer  than 
the  seats  will  naturally  allow,  reciting 
from  one  book — their  joint  property — 
dancing  twice  every  week  and  spending 
two  or  three  other  evenings  at  a  sorority 
house  in  porch  and  parlor  conversation, 
etc.,  and  etc. 

These  thoughts  have  their  bearing. 
There  is  much  to  be  changed  in  the 
campus  manners  of  the  coeducational 
university.  There  is  especially  a  bane- 
ful lack  of  chivalry  in  the  gossip  of  the 
boys  about  the  girls,  which  often  amounts 
to  a  vice. 

But  have  you  looked  at  coeducation  on 
another    side,    and   seriously   considered 
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what  it  means  as  a  force  in  national  life,  erhood.     Now,  has  not  such  coeducation 

in  culture  and  in  politics?     Have  you  been  left  for  centuries  chiefly  to  nature, 

thought,  for  instance,  what  its  import  is  to  the  family,  to  the  teaching-  of  codes 

in  connection  with  equal  suffrage?    Let  of  etiquet,  to  the  general  opportunities 

us  investigate  this  matter  fundamentally,  and  experiences  of  life  t     Until  very  re- 

What  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  cently,   that   is,    were   we   not,   coeduca- 

college  education  anywhere?     Undoubt-  tionally,    self-made    men    and    women — 

edly,  you  assert,  it  is  the  training  of  the  some  of  us  highly  educated  by  the  school 

intellect;  it  is  certainly  not  social  rela-  of   life,    and    some    of    us    left   pitifully 

tions   or   sex   relations.      I   agree.      We  ignorant? 

both  agree,  that  is,  with  some  of  the  College  coeducation,  if  it  has  any  so- 
sreat  educators  of  this  country.  Mr.  cial  meaning  whatever,  means  a  con- 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  an  address  to  the  scious  attempt  to  give  to  men  and  women 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Yale,  once  a  more  sympathetic  knowledge  of  their 
made  it  very  plain  that  the  purpose  of  particular  and  mutual  relations  to  the 
the  college  is-  intellect,  and  that  other  human  co-operative  scheme.  As  a  con- 
things — athletics,  social  amenities,  knowl-  dition  of  that  part  of  the  preparation  for 
edge,  of  human  nature — are  by-prod-  life  to  be  had  at  college,  coeducation  'is 
nets;  even  that  character  is  a  by-prod-  a  sign  of  the  growing  consciousness  for 
net.  "It  comes,"  he  said,  "whether  you  social  relations.  It  is  one  of  the  signs 
will  or  not,  as  a  consequence  of  a  life  — shortly  to  be  followed  by  others — that 
devoted  to  the  nearest  duty,  and  the  we  shall  ultimately  be  as  unwilling  to 
place  in  which  character  would  be  culti-  trust  the  progress  of  the  race,  so  far  as 
vated,  if  it  be  a  place  of  study,  is  a  place  it  depends  on  sex  relations,  to  men  and 
where  study  is  the  object  and  character  women  only  self-made  in  their  knowl- 
the  result."  This  does  not  say  that  in-  edge  of  each  other,  as  we  are  now  un- 
tellect  is  more  important  than  character ;  willing  to  trust  the  progress  of  the  race, 
it  merely  puts  the  two  things  in  a  moral  so  far  as  it  depends  on  sanitary  engineer- 
relationship,  ing,  let  us  say,  to  men  and  women  who 

Now,  intellect  is  the  common  object  are  self-made  in  that  field  of  knowledge, 
of  both  the  coeducational  and  the  non-  ■  But  why,  you  ask,  cannot  this  knowl- 
coeducational  college.  But  the  by-prod-  edge  of  sex  relations  be  inculcated  in 
uct  peculiar  to  the  coeducational  college  each  sex  at  separate  institutions?  That 
is  a  human  preparation  for  life's  most  brings  us  definitely  to  the  point, 
important  conditions  thru  a  peculiarly  in-  It  cannot  because,  first,  it  is  not  pri- 
timate  observation  of  human  nature  in  marily  academic  knowledge.  It  is  not 
the  opposite  sex  at  its  most  crucial  pe-  primarily  training  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
riod,  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  In  turn,  mainly  a  by-product — the  result,  not  the 
this  is  not  saying  that  such  observation  aim,  of  a  particular  educational  svstem. 
of  human  nature  is  more  important  than  The  aim  of  the  coeducational  university 
the  intellectual  training  to  be  had  at  a  is,  like  the  aim  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Eastern 
non-coeducational  institution.  It  is  sav-  university,  intellect.  But  the  great  spe- 
ing  only  that  at  the  Universities  of  Illi-  cific  by-product  of  the  coeducational  uni- 
nois  and  Indiana  certain  social  values  versity  is  coeducation.  And  this  is  some- 
may  be  placed  in  a  moral  relation  to  each  thing  other  and  socially  more  important, 
other  and  to  intellect  which  may  not  be  I  take  it,  than  the  knowledge  a  particu- 
so  placed  at  Vassar  or  at  Yale.  lar  Princeton  senior  may  have  of  girls. 

Would  you  not  go  with  me  so  far  as  or  the  experience  of  a  Vassar  freshman 

this,  namely,  to  grant  that  a  thoro  co-  with  men.     It  is  all  that  and  something 

education  of  the  race  is  one  of  the  ideals  more  —  a    scientifically    prepared    social 

of  civilization?     By  that  I  mean  an  en-  leaven. 

lightened  understanding  by  each  sex  of  Second,  it  is  knowledge  of  human  na- 
its  distinctive  and  mutual  functions,  of  ture  obtainable  by  the  sexes  only  thru 
its  proper  and  common  ambitions,  of  its  constant  and  close  mutual  observation 
most  helpful  and  effective  sympathies,  of  while  engaged  in  the  same  serious  occu- 
lts whole  relationship  as  a  sex  to  the  hu-  pations  Tt  is  a  common  remark  for 
man  cooperative  scheme,  the  social  broth-  Molly  to  make  that  she  never  knew  Joe 
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till  she  dropt  in  one  day  at  his  law  office  enigma — is  not  so  utterly  baffling  while 
and  heard  him  transact  some  business;  they  are  at  college.  For  once  in  their 
and  Joe  rejoins  that  a  casual  glimpse  of  lives  they  may  be  known;  and  the  habit 
Molly  teaching  her  high  school  class  of  four  years  has  lasted  many  a  woman 
gave  him  a  new  idea  of  her,  tho  they  had  thru  life  and  worn  well.  After  college 
been  engaged  for  months.  To  watch  a  this  mere  fact,  this  very  consciousness 
girl  while  she  dissects  a  discophorous  of  having  been  known,  makes  it  difficult 
hydro. wan  is,  whether  you  understand  to  return  to  a  dozen  questionably  charm- 
the  matter  or  not,  another  and  a  rather  ing  ignorances  and  mysteries,  since  it  is 
more  illuminating  experience,  on  the  more  interesting  to  be  known — that  is. 
whole,  than  to  watch  her  slice  bread  and  to  be  known  to  have  an  independent, 
butter  for  her  little  brothers.  To  dis-  logical,  and  progressive  intellect, 
cover  that  the  romantic  Charlotte  can  Because  of  furnishing  opportunities 
think  as  logically  on  an  equation  in  cal-  for  all  these  kinds  of  knowledge,  I  be- 
culus  as  on  the  personal  equation  you  lieve  that  coeducation  will  shortly  be  seen 
may  be  trying  to  prove  to  her  is  a  dis-  to  have  played  a  vitally  important  role 
covery  which,  if  generally  taken  to  heart  in  the  affairs  of  this  country — a  role 
by  men  some  centuries  ago,  would  have  which  in  England,  for  example,  is  con- 
made  the  latest  imprisonment  of  a  suffra-  spicuously  wanting.  Women  in  England 
get  unnecessary.  You  say  that  every  have  discovered  themselves,  and  in  their 
schoolboy  remembers  well  enough  how  desire  to  prove  the  reality  of  it  to  men 
bright  the  girls  were,  and  that  he  doesn't  they  have  resorted  to  lawless  violence — 
need  to  go  to  college  with  them  to  re-  a  form  of  advertisement — which  the  men 
discover  it.  But  he  does ;  for  he  never  say  proves  only  the  speciousness  of  the 
used  to  think  what  it  meant.  Coeduca-  discovery.  The  blame  should  be  placed 
tion  at  college  means  not  only  recogni-  on  neither  sex,  but  rather  on  a  hard  fact 
tion  of  the  constantly  lessening  dis-  which,  until  recently,  both  sexes  ap- 
parity  of  the  sexes;  it  means  also  an  proved  of — a  social  condition  in  which 
unconscious  intimacy  with  the  mental  there  were  few  educational  opportunities 
tastes,  processes,  capabilities,  idiosyncra-  for  women  to  discover  themselves  and  to 
sies  of  the  other  sex,  which  in  memory  let  the  discovery  be  sympathetically  ob- 
becomes  the  lasting  foundation  of  intel-  served.  In  America,  coeducation  has 
ligent,  unsentimental  sympathy.  It  means  been  established  in  time  to  obviate  some 
that  at  a  crucial  period — a  phase  that  of  this  difficulty,  certainly  in  time  to  ob- 
permits  the  readiest  insight  into  charac-  viate  the  necessity  of  a  painful  sex  war 
ter  and  temperament — the  sexes  observe  concerning  the  system  of  suffrage.  For 
in  each  other,  unconsciously  and  natur-  in  America  it  is  teaching  men  and  women 
ally,  the  temper  of  their  most  serious  en-  together  to  recognize  the  common  ellip- 
thusiasms  and  ambitions.  tical  circumference  of  their  regions  of 
Third,  all  this  knowledge  is  obtainable  influence.  It  is  teaching  them  their  po- 
only  under  conditions  where  young  wo-  litical  interdependence, 
men  have  a  freedom  and  independence,  That  sounds  like  an  old  theorem,  and 
and  a  social  relation  to  young  men,  which  we  have  known  all  about  it,  theoretically, 
individualize  them  and  which  bring  out  for  centuries.  To  put  it  in  practice  as 
traits  of  character  notv  easily  observable  coeducation  has  required  a  supreme  con- 
elsewhere.  For  at  college  qualities  of  fidence  in  human  nature  —  some  would 
leadership  or  of  irresponsibility,  of  honor  still  say  an  overweening  confidence.  With- 
or  of  insincerity,  of  real  charm  or  of  out  doubt  it  shall  always  require  a  stern 
specious  charm,  are  set  off  against  each  conviction  of  responsibility  and  a  keenly 
other  more  sharply,  and  with  less  pallia-  sympathetic  watchfulness,  if  this  great 
tion  in  the  contrast,  than  at  home.  What  institution  is  to  be  safeguarded  to  our 
girls  really  are  like — that  time-honored  honor  and  service. 

P>LOOMINGTON,    IND. 


Our  Mines  and  Quarries 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  BAILEY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in  Yale  University. 
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THERE  were  in  the  United  States  in 
1909,  27,240  mines  and  quarries  and 
166,448  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
wells.  The  gross  value  of  their  prod- 
ucts was  somewhat  more  than  1.2  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  value  of  the  chief 
products  in   1909  was  as   follows : 

Coal $551,000,000 

Petroleum   and   natural   gas 176,000,000 

Iron    107,000,000 

Copper    99.000,000 

Building   stone    90,000,000 

Precious   metals    88,000,000 

Lead  and  zinc   28,000,000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  value 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  exceeds 
by  nearly  75  per  cent,  the  value  of  the 
iron  mined.  The  last  previous  census 
of  these  products  was  taken  in  1902  and 
since  that  date  the  value  of  the  mines 


and  quarries  of  this  country  has  in- 
creased 52.4  per  cent.  The  greatest  in- 
creases have  been  shown  in  anthracite 
coal,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  in  each  one  of 
which  the  value  has  nearly  doubled  dur- 
ing this  period.  On  the  other  hand  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  mined  in 
this  country  has  increased  but  6.3  per 
cent,   during  the   same   period. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  these  industries  in  1909  was  1,139,332, 
of  whom  over  770,000  were  employed 
in  the  coal  mines.  The  prominence  of 
Pennsylvania  in  this  field  is  very  decided 
since  over  400,000  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  these  industries  in  this  State, 
whereas  in  no  other  State  were  too.ooo 
employed.  From  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Mississippi  alone  was  no  mineral 
product  reported. 

New  Haven,    Conn. 
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The  Country  Problem; 

How  Idealists  Colonized 
a  Hill  Country 
by  e.  p.  pressey 


NEW  CLAIRVAUX  has  been  a 
pioneer  undertaking  and  part  of 
the  awakening  of  country  New 
England  during  the  past  ten  years.  New 
Clairvaux  is  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
some  personal  and  collective  ideas  and 
experiments  more  than  a  place  on  the 
map  of  Massachusetts.  Let  us  assume 
if  we  can  that  it  is  in  the  air. 

New  Clairvaux  is  a  message,  a  vision 
of  rural  awakening  in  New  England,  in 
America.  The  vision  has  had  contact 
with  the  earth,  however,  in  struggle  with 
conditions  which  limit  a  family's  getting 
an  honest  living  in  these  States,  which 
limit  a  noble  development.  The  persons 
who  conceived  the  ideas  were  emersed 
from  the  problems  of  living  in  the  small, 
remote  hill  town,  and  saturated  as  well 
with  its  honorable  traditions  and  well 
grounded  hopes  of  a  future. 

A  disastrous  fire  on  the  morning  of 
June  26,  191 1,  destroyed  all  the  farm 
buildings  on  the  property  at  Montague 
which  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  the  New  Clairvaux  movement  for 
a  better  country  life  in  America.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  look  backward  and  re- 
call some  forces  that  have  brought  about 
a  change. 

Briefly  stated,  New  Clairvaux  was  the 
result  of  introducing  a  printing  press  and 
a  set  of  carpenter's  tools  into  a  country 
minister's  home ;  association  with  a 
group  of  interested  boys  and  girls ;  a 
needle  class ;  a  garden  expanded  into  a 
farm ;  a  fresh  air  week  expanded  into  a 
twelvemonth ;  a  coming  of  a  handful  of 
idealists  from  the  college  town  anxious, 
inspired,  to  enter  into  our  labors ;  the 
thing  getting  into  the  papers ;  a  striving 
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to  live  up  to  their  exaggerated  reputa- 
tion. We  were  not  organized  into  a 
colony  by  malice  aforethought.  No  set- 
tlement of  any  kind  was  even  foreseen. 
We  first  had  to  account  for  ourselves  to 
ourselves  and  answer  the  question :  What 
were  we  for?  Many  were  the  prelim- 
inary guesses  at  an  answer.  But  in  gen- 
eral we  took  ourselves  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
formal kindergarten  for  grown-ups  glad- 
ly learning  and  as  gladly  teaching  a  more 
profitable  life  by  contact  with  people  and 
things. 

For  some  years  previous  I  had  been 
pastor  of  a  poor  hill  church.  Two  ways 
were  open  to  the  young  pastor  so  situ- 
ated :  to  hold  his  position  lightly  while 
pushing  for  the  top  (the  wealthier  par- 
ishes), or  to  push  for  the  ideal,  which  is 
here  or  nowhere.  Charles  Kingsley  led  a 
wonderfully  fruitful  life  in  an  obscure 
country  parish.  So  has  many  another. 
There  is  much  to  commend  the  Carlylean 
method,  finding  "here  the  ideal  or  no- 
where." The  matter  of  revenue  is  like- 
ly always  to  be  its  greatest  problem. 
The  homely  industries,  such  as  raising 
chickens  and  potatoes,  were  an  obvious 
step  toward  the  ever  present  ideal. 

But  before  New  Clairvaux  had  been 
named,  the  question  was  asked:  What 
does  this  parish,  this  town,  lack  to  make 
life  abundant  for  those  compelled  to  live 
here?  The  real  needs  were  not  hard  to 
find.  And  we  set  about  to  move  the 
forces  of  heaven  and  earth  to  supply 
those  needs  in  any  way  that  should  seem 
expedient  and  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  man  co-operating.  And  then 
we  called  the  indefinite  moving  human 
forces    New   Clairvaux,    in    memory    of 
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some  young  men  who  stirred  Europe  to  vaux.     The  purpose  here  must  be  held  to 

a  new  life  in  every  department  of  indus-  justify  the  methods  and  confirm  the  mes- 

try,  art  and  thought  three-quarters  oi  a  sage  of  New  Clairvaux. 
millennium  ago,  beginning  at  Clairvaux,         Fourteen  years  ago  all  New  England, 

in  an  eastern  province  of  France,  with  a  barring  manufacturing    and    commercial 

boy  who  pruned  his  vineyard  and  walked  interests,  seemed    in    deep    slumber.      It 

by  the  brookside  in  a  barbarous  age  and  was  often  said  on  the  floors  of  Congress 

saw  a  vision  of  our  time.     The  purpose  that  New  England  had  no  future.     Citi- 

of  New  Clairvaux  was    to    look    ahead  zens  of  the  plains  sneered  at  our  agricul- 

five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  in  tural  prospects.     Country  New  England 

the  light  of  that  vision  to  take  and  pos-  believed  even  less  in  herself.     Magazine 

sibly  give  new  heart  to  the  conquest  of  writers   alternately   wept   or   laughed   at 

Nature  and  self,  to  increase  production  queer  social  conditions  obtaining.      One 

of  garden  truck  and    cast    an  influence  of  the  first  signs  of  a  slumbering  self- 

with  all  those  who  work  for  breeding  a  respect    remaining   was    the    cyclone    of 

better   human     nature,    environed     in    a  wrath  aroused  in  all  rural  New  England 

more  beautiful  earth.  by  two  Atlantic  articles  in  1897,  DY  R°l~ 

But  such  a  vision  is  too  large  to  or-  lin  Lynde    Hartt,  bitterly  satirizing    the 

ganize  into  a  state.      When  a  writer  in  little  Massachusetts  hill  town  of  Leverett 

the  New  York  Evening  Post  described  as  sweet  Auburn,  a  type  of  the  dead  New 

us  as  a  colony  like  Brook  Farm,  I  replied  England  country  town, 
at  once  and  showed    that    there  was  no         Hartt   was    taken   very   seriously    by 

colony,  that  it  was  the  old  town  of  Mon-  friend   and    foe,    by   those    who   said    it 

tague,  and  that  was  all.     Later  I  replied  wasn't  true  and  those  who  thought  that 

to  a  New  England  magazine  writer  and  conditions    were    getting    altogether    too 

showed  that  there  had  never  been  a  col-  bad  and  were  glad  of  Hartt.     Of  course 

ony  here  in  any  sense  that  term  conveys ;  Hartt  said  things  which  would  not  bear 

no  conceit  of  separation  from  the  town,  analysis.     And  it  was  not  his  job  to  dis- 

altho  our  great  fame  made  it  easy  to  lose  close  to  the  world    the    mute  inglorious 

our  heads  and  think  ourselves  somewhat  greatness  still  latent  in  the  New  England 

that  could  go  it  alone.  ,  stock.      It    was    his    to.  assassinate    the 

I  have  consistently  held  that  the  sim-  tyrannous  self-complacency  of  a  runout 

pie,  primal,  natural  democratic  ways  of  aristocracy    steeped    in    the    tradition   of 

getting  together  upon  which  the  whole  calling  itself  the  salt  of  the  earth,  without 

social   and   political    constitution   of    the  reference  to  the  facts.     He  called  atten- 

Saxon  race  is  founded  are  the  best :  the  tion  to  the  important  fact  that  New  Eng- 

sitting  together  of  neighbors,  the  two  or  landers  had  given  up  the  development  of 

three  together  and  a  spirit  in  their  midst,  rural  New  England. 

in  other  words,  a  "gild"  ;  and  the  old  Right  in  line  with  this  conclusion  I  had 
New  England  town  meeting,  the  gather-  received  in  the  same  year  a  testimonial 
ing  of  the  clan,  the  union  of  the  ''gilds."  from  the  national  head  of  my  church 
The  vision  of  New  Clairvaux  when  that  I  was  one  of  only  three  men  in  the 
brought  to  earth  stimulated  practical  as-  denomination  interested  in  the  country 
sociation  and  in  direct  process  of  events  parish.  To  this  was  added  the  hope  that 
gave  rise  to  several  "gilds"  in  Montague,  in  time  our  interest  would  become  catch- 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Arts  ing.  During  the  same  period  I  appealed 
and  Crafts  Society,  and  the  Dyke  Mill  to  my  summer  neighbor,  Charles  Dudle\ 
Corporation,  two  distinct  bodies,  each  Warner,  asking  what  could  be  done  for 
with  its  own  work  and  ways  of  doing,  these  towns  on  the  down  grade  His  re- 
Nothing  represents  the  spirit  of  New  ply  to  me  has  been  ever  since  a  revolu- 
Clairvaux  better  than  these  two  inde-  tionary  slogan :  "We  must  try  to  make 
pendent  associations,  whose  union  is  not  them  year  by  year  better  places  to  live 
in  New  Clairvaux  a  vision,  but  in  town  in." 
meeting  as  citizens  of  Montague.  Rut    in    what    does    this    amelioration 

These  have  all  been  described  at  other  •  consist?      A    good    number    of    farmers 

times    in    The    Independent,    together  were  making  a  living,  a  much  better  liv- 

with    the    general  work    of    New  Clair-  ing  than  any  ameliorator  could  get  with 
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the  same  opportunities.  And  yet  the 
methods  of  farming  were  obviously  anti- 
quated. The  portions  of  soil  cultivated 
were  yielding  but  a  fraction  of  the  pos- 
sible return  for  labor,  and  marketing  was 
being  done  with  great  uncertainty  and  at 
almost  prohibitive  cost.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  two-thirds  of  the  farms  was 
of  struggle  with  penury  and  discourage- 
ment. Business  system  had  not  been  ap- 
plied to  distributing  farm  produce,  and 
agricultural  science  was  as  unknown  as 
the  Gospel  to  the  remotest  heathen.  The 
most  hopeful  farmer  I  ever  knew  in  one 
hill  town  cried  out:  "I  would  give  all 
that  I  own  to  know  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  this  handful  of  soil ;  but  I  am 
too  old  to  learn  to  any  purpose."  A 
sensible  rural  education  would  help  a  lot. 
We  want  in  our  schools,  as  a  foundation 
for  ambition,  the  science  and  literature  of 
those  who,  situated  like  ourselves,  have 
conquered  the  soil  and  self. 

There  was  not  only  no  such  rural  edu- 
cation dreamed  of  fourteen  years  ago, 
but  New  Englanders  despised  work  as 
much  as  the  founders  of  New  England 
had  revered  it.  An  education  that  in- 
volved a  philosophy  of  work  would  have 
been  despised,  and  is  even  now  generally 
despised.  Work  and  microbes  are  classed 
together.  Foreigners,  by  lacking  the 
Yankee  prejudice  against  personal  labor, 
generally  get  ahead  and  run  the  New 
Englander  out.  We  have  the  unfortunate 
superstition  that  we  ought  to  live  by  the 
work  of  our  brains  even  when  they  are 
weak  and  inefficient.  This  is  the  tragedy 
of  rural  New  England. 

Our  self-assurance  carries  us  into 
many  fields  of  exploitation,  but  not  into 
farming.  There  is  nobody  around  us  to 
be  bossed.  There  is  nothing  here  but 
work.  A  centrifugal  force  thus  sifts  the 
community  at  once  of  its  ambitious  youth 
and  loyalty.  Year  by  year  the  place  is  a 
worse  one  to  live  in.  There  are  elements 
of  success  in  every  intelligent  effort. 
And  that  is  what  was  hoped  of  New 
Clairvaux.  We  hoped  to  learn,  by  try- 
ing to  live  in  a  country  life,  to  overcome 
some  of  its  difficulties  and  put  some 
check  upon  the  tragedy. 

One  of  the  gilds  I  put  more  years  of 
work  into  than  any  other  was  the  planta- 
tions and  crafts  school  intended  to  be  a 
farm  and  trade  school  or  gild  for  the 
benefit  of  my  own  Sunday  school  pupils 


who  had  arrived  at  the  problematical 
age.  The  gild  was  to  consist  of  neigh- 
bors fraternally  agreeing  to  take  boys 
and  girls  into  their  families  and  teaching 
them  the  spirit  of  labor  and  the  call  of 
the  earth  thru  beautiful  crafts  and  the 
fascination  of  plant  life  and  to  lead  up  to 
a  definite  rural  economics  abreast  of  the 
times.  It  was  also  understood  that  we 
would  assist  morally  and  materially  suit- 
able families  to  -establish  themselves  upon 
the  soil.  Much  of  this  program  was 
carried  out  for  some  years,  but  the  gild's 
direct  purpose  failed  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  surrounding  us  that  work  was 
only  a  temporary  and  homely  means  of 
getting  a  little  money.  But  the  opposi- 
tion and  ridicule  of  some  of  our  dearest 
projects  raised  a  discussion  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  community  assumed  ideas 
of. work  and  education  similar  to  our 
own. 

The  New  England  country  problem, 
then,  which  New  Clairvaux  undertook  to 
solve  was  essentially  an  incorrect  vision. 
Some  said  it  was  an  economic  problem. 
It  certainly  was.  Others  thought  it  was 
social ;  and  it  was.  Hartt  laid  stress  upon 
physical  degeneration ;  there  is  doubtless 
some.  Still  others  lay  every  trouble  to 
moral  lapse  from  God  and  churchgoing ; 
this  thought  will  repay  prayerful  atten- 
tion. But  I  have  indicated  how  a  de- 
based idea  of  work  is  the  root  of  all  these 
evils.  New  Clairvaux  can  count  among 
its  jewels  a  long  list  of  persons  re- 
deemed from  contempt  of  work. 

Another  accomplishment  has  been 
lodgment  of  progressive  ideas  of  the 
farmhouse.  The  backwardness  of  New 
England  country  life  in  the  past  some- 
times astounds  me.  Here  is  a  type  of 
many  farmsteads  in  a  town.  It  has  been 
inhabited  by  busy  farmers  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  But  water  is  supplied  still 
in  the  laborious  style  of  1714.  Plumbing 
is  almost  as  nonexistent  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses as  in  the  days  of  Noah  and  Lot. 
Several  fires  in  seventy-five  years  on  a 
mile  range  of  farms  taught  not  a  single 
lesson  of  fireproofing.  The  partition 
walls  and  cellars  of  all  farm  buildings 
are  well  devised  paradises  of  innumer- 
able rats  and  mice,  which  spoil  30  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  winter  stores  of  grain, 
fruit,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Stables  are  so  hopelessly  primitive  in 
idea  and  construction,  Boston  would  be 
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without  milk  tomorrow  if  new  sanitary  communities.      But  now  we  realize  that 

laws   were     forced     upon     the    farmers,  education     everywhere     is     feeling     the 

Revolution  is  called  for  from  the  ground  pressure  of  impending  revolution  in  the 

up.     The  old  country  houses  are  unfit  to  direction  we  had  taken,  namely,  of  bas- 

sleep  in.      They    are    killingly  contrived  ing  every  effort  at  human  elevation  upon 

domestic   workshops,  more   disorganized  training  the  hand.     In  our  prospectus  of 

by  time  and  new  motives  which  fall  short  a  hill  town  revival  we  had  stumbled  upon 

of  ideas.     There  is  no  air  in  the  house  in  the  methods  of  "the  new  education."  We 

winter.      The  strain  of  unevenly  heated  found  that  the  foreign  Christian  missions 

rooms    and  violent    grappling  with    the  had  adopted  this  method  of  changing  the 

weather  after  imperfect  exercise  also  are  heathen ;  that  the  Indian  and  negro  were 

among  the  enemies  of  young  life,  women  finding  in  it  their  hope ;  that  the  presi- 

and  old  age    in    the    country.      We  had  dent  of  Harvard  College  had  discovered 

thoroly  '    reorganized      the      farmhouse  that  the  surest  development  of  the  brain 

kitchen  and  living  room  in  the  house  now  and  training  of  its  powers  could  not  be 

burned.      Others  with  more  means  had  separated  from  the  training  of  the  hands 

carried  into  effect  the  reformation  of  the  thru  the  use  of  tools.      This  surely  was 

rest  of  the  farmhouse  in  carrying  out  our  good  enough  for  the  hill  towns.      Their 

aim  to  beautify  and  utilize  it.  redemption   lies   in   the   development   of 

There  are  no  wholesome  amusements  their  natural  labor.  The  New  Clairvanx 
and  little  social  life.  Still  if  money  were  Plantation  and  Crafts  School  was  sue- 
not  so  scarce  the  country  people  thought  ceeded  three  years  ago  by  a  joint  under- 
they  could  solve  these  and  most  of  their  taking  of  the  town  and  State,  the  Mon- 
problems  without  the  aid  of  philosophy,  tague  Agricultural  School.  This  has  just 
But  while  the  farmers  were  deciding  closed,  owing  to  some  practical  misun- 
where  they  would  get  money  New  Clair-  derstandings,  but  the  method,  every  one 
vaux  was  started  to  experiment  in  its  feels,  has  come  to  stay.  Farm  life  is 
own    way.     Our   little    conferences   and  looking  up. 

"open  house"  have  been  succeeded  by  a         Among  the  new  organizations  helping 

higher  grade    of    entertainments    and  a  create    the    new    civic    consciousness    in 

permanent  "country  life  committee. "  New    England,  and    which    New  Clair- 

Ours  was  one  among  many  parish  pro-  vaux    has  vitally  touched,   is    the    rural 

jects  begun  here  and  there  all  over  New  conference  arranged  by  co-operation   of 

England,   following  the  decade  of  criti-  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League  of  Bos- 

cism  which    culminated    in    Hartt's  At-  ton  at  one  end  of  the  State  and  the  State 

lantic  articles  and  Governor  Rollins's  his-  Agricultural  College  at  the  other,  bring- 

toric    Fast    Day    proclamation    in    New  ing  together  everything  in  the  nature  of 

Hampshire.     The  founder  of  New  Clair-  village     improvement     societies,     crafts 

vaux  saw  that  the  critics  were  no  fools  gilds,  garden  clubs,  and  all  associations 

or  defamers  of  our  beloved  New  Eng-  inspired  by  the  new  education.     Summer 

land,  but  friends,  a  little  more  faithful  courses  are  also  arranged  at  Amherst  for 

than  our  flatterers,  rendering  useful  di-  giving  scientific  definiteness  to  the  cause, 

agnosis.   Hutchins,  the  Connecticut  Bible  The  country   parishes  of  New   England 

missionary,  in  his  "awful"  report  of  con-  have  also  formed  an  association  for  rural 

ditions  in  that  State,  seemed  to  some  of  uplook,  of    which    the    Rev.  Joseph  W. 

us  like  a  new  Micah  warning  Judah  and  Pardee,  of  the  little  town  of  Bolton,  in 

Benjamin.  the  midland  county  of  Worcester,  is  the 

The  changes  are  not  confined  to  a  few  secretary,  and  Prof.  Thomas  Carver,  of 

localities.      Ten  years   of   agitation  have  the    economic    department    of    Harvard 

brought    together    isolated    communities  Universitv,  is  the  chairman.      Both  these 

and  workers.     When  New  Clairvanx  be-  gentlemen   were  converts   from   the   idea 

gan  we  did  not  know  that  the  arts  and  that  the  country  towns  need  nothing.     \f 

crafts  idea   had   been   realized   anywhere  the  winter  meeting  of  this  association  in 

in  this  country  outside  of  Old  Deerfield.  Boston,   tqtt,  the    Episcopal    Bishop    of 

Tt  took  us  five  years   more  to   discover  New  Hampshire  outlined  as  the  fruit  of 

the  names  of  a  dozen  movements  involv-  thirty    years'    rural    experience    in    that 

ing  art  in   minor  industries   for  country  State,  a  country  social  settlement  of  the 
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local  clergy  and  school  teachers  and  sons  in  perfect  accord  and  with  large 
others  for  mutual  counsel  and  support  in  personal  interest  in  any  work.  A  better 
a  better  public  service,  practically  dupli-  life  we  have  maintained  will  come  when 
eating  the  vision  of  New  Clairvaux.  the  people  are  led  out  in  their  own  in- 
We  of  New  Clairvaux  have  aimed  at  spirations  and  have  taken  time  for  more 
the  spirit  and  truth  that  underlie  sue-  beautiful  play  out  of  the  wealth  of  things 
cessful  co-operation,  that  is,  a  democratic  in  this  moving  picture  of  life,  particular- 
idea  of  work,  and  have  given  great  value  ly  in  their  own  town's  history. 

tO   the   small   association,  Or   gild,   of   per-  Montague,  Mass. 


Six-Shooter  Ethics 

BY  CHESTER  T.  CROWELL 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  speaks  as  a  champion  of  his  section  of  the  country 
where,  he  tells  *us,  it  is  considered  quite  justifiable  to  murder  those  who  have  done  a  personal 
wrong.  We  are  sure  his  defense  will  be  very  unwelcome  to  many,  we  trust  to  most,  even  in 
Texas.  But  it  is  of  value  as  a  psychological  exhibit,  and  as  such  it  is  considered  in  our 
editorial    pages. — Editor.] 

A   FEW   months  ago  J.   Beal   Sneed  and  I   feel  competent  to  set  them  forth 

shot  and  killed  Al  G.  Boyce,  Sr.,  for  the   examination   of  a  part  of   this 

in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  in  Fort  country  which  does  not  agree  with  the 

Worth.     Boyce  was  about  seventy  years  South  on  these  matters.     I  have  never 

of  age.    Sneed  is  in  the  prime  of  life.    A  since  I  was  six  years  of  age  been  north 

few  weeks  ago  this  same  Sneed  shot  and  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  therefore  the  man 

killed  Al  G.  Boyce,  Jr.,  on  a  public  high-  who  doesn't  think  situations  arise  which 

way  in  Amarillo,  Texas.    Sneed  was  dis-  make  it  his  duty  to  shoot  and  to  kill  is  as 

guised,  and  the  -evidence  tends  to  show  much  an  enigma  to  me  as  I  suppose  I  am 

he  was  lying  in  wait  for  his  victim.    The  to  him.    Having  read  carefully  all  of  the 

bullets  from  a  shotgun  which  did  not  hit  evidence   adduced  at  the  habeas   corpus 

Boyce  spattered  against  the  stone  wall  of  trial    in    Amarillo,    I    am    prepared    to 

a  church.  say  that  as  a  juror  I  would  acquit  J. 

These  two  killings  have  brought  more  Beal   .Sneed  without  leaving  the  box  if 

unpleasant  and  damaging  comment  about  possible,  and  that  if  I  were  in  some  other 

the  habits  and  customs  of  Texans  than  part  of  the  country  where  opinions  are 

any  two  similar  events  in  the  last  half  different  I  would  hang  the  jury  if  I  had 

century.    From  Canada  to  the  Mason  and  to  fight  my  way  out  of  the  court  house 

Dixon    line    and    from    New    York    to  thru  a  mob.    I  have  read  all  of  the  testi- 

Seattle   the  case   has   received   comment  mony   in   the  first   trial   of   Sneed   on   a 

which  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  check  charge  of  killing  the  elder  Boyce,  and  T 

the   flow   of  immigration  to  Texas   and  am  prepared  to  make  the  same  statement 

acted  as  an  obstacle  to  the  investment  of  as  to  that  case  even. after  disregarding 

foreign  capital  in  this  State.  utterly  the  element  of  self-defense  intro- 

Much  as  Texas  needs  the  immigration  duced  in  the  testimony, 
and  urgent  as  is  the  need  for  investment  Now,  let  us  examine  the  facts  leading 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  State,  Texas  up  to  these'  two  killings.  Al  G.  Boyce. 
"stands  pat"  on  this  point,  and  holds  to  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  J.  Beal  Sneed  appeared  to 
the  opinion  that  if  it  is  to  be  a  question  be  in  love  with  each  other.  The  testi- 
of  failing  to  protect  the  family,  even  mony  developed  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
with  the  six-shooter  or  the  shotgun,  Sneed  was  so  astoundingly  forward  in 
Texans  will  get  along  without  railroads  this  affair  that  J.  Beal  Sneed,  being  inl- 
and without  immigrants,  even  tho  they  able  to  understand  such  an  attitude  on 
have  to  ride  a  bull  yearling  to  town.  the  part  of  a  woman  who  had  two  chil- 
I  myself  am  of  Texas  and  of  the  dren,  decided  to  have,  her  confined  in  a 
South.     To  me  its  traditions  are  sacred,  sanitarium  where  she  was  given  the  best 
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of  care.  Boyce  conspired  to  communi- 
cate with  her  there,  and  finally  she  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  guards  and  ran 
away  with  Boyce  to  Canada,  whence  they 
were  later  turned  back  to  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Sneed  returned  to  Texas, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  children  Sneed 
forgave  her  and  accepted  her  again  as 
his  wife.  But  while  Mrs.  Sneed  and  Al 
Boyce,  Jr.,  were. in  Canada,  it  developed 
that  the  elder  Boyce,  who  was  all  the 
while  pretending  to  be  the  friend  of 
Sneed  and  trying  to'  stop  the  wild  es- 
capade of  his  son,  was  really  a  traitor  in 
the  Sneed  camp  and  acting  as  spy  for  his 
son.  Whert  this  fact  developed  con- 
clusively, Sneed  broke  off  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  elder  Boyce  and  subse- 
quently shot  him  while  the  younger 
Boyce  was  still  in  Canada.  Eventually 
the  younger  Boyce  returned  to  Texas 
and  went  to  the  home  of  his  mother  in 
Amarillo.  Sneed,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  the  habeas  corpus 
hearings  in  Amarillo,  had  been  carefully 
planning  for  the  reception  of  Boyce.  He 
had  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  country, 
where  he  had  acquired  a  beard  and  a 
brown  color.  He  came  to  town  on  the 
day  of  Boyce's  return  to  Amarillo, 
dressed  in  overalls.  He  previously  had 
given  instructions  to  a  friend  and  em- 
ploye to  rent  a  house  near  the  Boyce 
home  and  watch  for  the  return  of  Boyce. 
Boyce  came  to  Amarillo  and  went  to  the 
home  of  his  mother.  A  short  time  there- 
after he  left  the  home  and  started  toward 
the  business  section.  Sneed  saw  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street  and 
opened  fire  without  warning,  advancing 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  middle  of  the 
car  track  as  he  shot.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  Boyce  was  one  of  the  best 
marksmen  in  Texas.  One  detail  of  the 
testimony  at  the  examining  trial  con- 
cludes the  statement  for  the  defense. 
After  his  return  to  Texas,  Boyce,  before 
returning  to  Amarillo,  was  again  in  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Sneed,  and  letters 
which  were  introduced  in  evidence  tend 
to  show  that  she  expected  at  one  time  to 
give  birth  to  a  child  that  would  be  his. 

The  attitude  of  Texans  on  this  point  is 
that  the  only  thing  for  Sneed  to  do  was 
to  kill  Boyce,  and  tho  lie  did  it  while 
Boyce  was  in  his  mother's  arms  or  stole 
upon  him  while  he  slept  makes  110  differ- 


ence. Boyce  had  forfeited  every  right  of 
an  honorable  man  and  was  utterly  with- 
out the  pale. 

Texans  maintain  that  many  situations 
can  arise  which  make  resort  to  arms  the 
only  rational  course,  and  I  can  set  down 
all  of  those  situations  briefly.  The  most 
typical,  however,  is  just  such  a  situation 
as  the  Boyce-Sneed  case  presents.  The 
second  most  typical  is  a  seduction  case. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  woman 
who  is  the  victim  would  rather  die  than 
go  on  the  witness  stand— that  is  the 
Southern  women  would — I  don't  know 
the  others.  And  if  the  man  were  con- 
victed he  could  still  avoid  punishment  by 
offering  to  marry  the  woman.  And  a 
woman  with  the  slightest  semblance  of 
pride  would  not  marry  the  man  then. 
Of  course  it  might  be  said  that  a  woman 
with  the  slightest  semblanc :  of  pride 
wouldn't  get  into  such  trouble  in  the 
first  place ;  but  the  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument is  that  they  do  everywhere  and 
all  the  time.  There  you  have  a  situation 
where  a  gross  wrong  has  been  committed, 
a  woman's  life  ruined,  and  no  adequate 
recourse  at  law.  The  view  of  Texas  and 
the  South  is  that  any  relative  or  friend 
of  the  woman  has  a  right  to  kill  the  man 
who<  wronged  her  on  sight  and  without 
warning. 

The  other  situation  relates  to  business. 
It  is  not  so  generally  the  theory  now  as 
it  used  to  be  that  financial  affairs  warrant 
taking  human  life,  but  there  are  still 
quite  a  number  of  men  who  think  so. 
Their  view  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
Wherever  a  man  stakes  all,  or  such  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  worldly  goods 
on  the  honesty  or  fairness  of  another 
man  that  bankruptcy  results  from 
treachery  and  there  is  no  adequate  re- 
course at  law,  the  only  reasonable  thing 
to  do  is  to  kill  the  crook  in  the  interest 
of  public  morals  and  as  a  warning  to 
those  feeble  honest  persons  who  wear 
cotton  strings  where  their  backbones 
ought  to  be. 

Men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  their 
six-shooters  in  the  interest  of  honesty 
won  Texas  from  barbarism,  and  if  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  still  abides  with 
tns  we  are  going  to  save  it  from  degen 
eracy. 

T11    the   old   days    when    there   were   no 
fences  rattle   roamed   at   large  in   Texas, 
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and  each  man  had  his  brand.  When  the 
spring  round-up  came  along  the  calves 
were  branded  according  to  the  brands  of 
the  mother  cows  they  followed.  This 
system  was  as  accurate  as  if  the  calves 
had  been  able  to  testify  as  to  their  owner- 
ship. Now  and  then  men  went  out 
ahead  of  the  round-up  and  branded  all 
the  "mavericks"  they  could  get  hold  of. 
These  men  were  thieves.  There  was  no 
excuse  for  their  thievery,  because  poverty 
as  we  understand  it  hardly  existed  in 
those  days.  Therefore  such  a  man  was 
inherently  bad,  and  it  was  a  service  to 
humanity  to  get  rid  of  him.  Those 
honest  men  with  their  six-shooters  are 
heroes  to  me,  because  my  people  came  to 
Texas  early  enough  for  me  to  see  the  last 
stragglers  of  the  sort  they  were  driving 
out. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  the  fact  that 
a  man  had  killed  another  in  a  fight  for 
honesty  in  our  part  of  the  State  was  like- 
ly to  make  his  credit  better  at  the  bank 
and  his  social  standing  better  in  every 
way.  It  won  him  an  inalienable  right  to 
be  identified  with  the  forces  which  were 
building  up  the  State,  and  it  showed  that 
he  was  man  enough  not  to  permit  any- 
one to  trample  upon  his  rights. 

Reverting  to  the  Boyce-Sneed  case,  I 
wish  to  submit  some  other  views  beside 
those  typical  of  Texas.  In  the  first  place 
men  and  women  do  not  have  to  marry. 
In  the  second  place  after  marriage  they 
owe  their  first  duty  as  good  citizens  to 
their  children,  if  they  have  any.     I  sub- 


mit the  guess  that  if  all  the  men  and 
women  who  are  living  together  as  man 
and  wife  in  this  country  who  do  not  love 
one  another  were  to  separate  anarchy 
would  result.  I  submit  that  there  are 
other  things  in  life  beside  the  love  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  and  highest  of  all  of 
these  is  the  unselfish  rearing  of  children. 
A  right  minded  man  ought  not  to  permit 
himself  to  fall  in  love  with  another  man's 
wife,  and  having  done  so,  owes  it  to 
society  not  to  try  to  break  up  a  home. 
There  is  no  better  law  than  the  unwritten 
law — the  proof  is  that  it  doesn't  have  to 
be  written.  It  springs  spontaneously  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  honest,  honor- 
able men. 

The  habit  of  carrying  guns  is  not 
prevalent  in  Texas,  common  report  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  men 
usually  know  where  to  get  one  if  it  is 
needed.  No  man  need  fear  an  unpro- 
voked quarrel  in  Texas.  The  result  of 
all  this  shooting — and  I  believe  Texas 
has  more  of  it  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union — is  to<  minimize  the  rotten 
plots  of  indecent  or  money-minded  citi- 
zens. I  believe  there  is  greater  security 
and  respect  for  the  home  here  and  less 
need  to  get  seventeen  lawyers  to  examine 
a  contract  between  honest  men  than  any- 
where else  under  the  sun. 

Texans  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  you 
object  to  our  shooting  under  those  condi- 
tions you  must  be  one  of  the  sort  we'd 
"get." 

Austin,  Texas. 


An  Autograph  with  a  Sentiment 

BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON 

|  The  following  lines,  so  apt  today,  are  preserved  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  in  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Hall,  Public  Library  Building,  Chicago,  and  as  far  as  known  have 
never  been   printed. — Editor.] 

Though   woman  never  can  be  man, 

By  change  of  sex,  and  a'  that, 
To  social  rights,  'gainst  class  and  clan, 

Her  claim  is  just,  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Her  Eden  slip,  and  a'  that, 
In  all  that  makes  a  living  soul 
She  matches  man,  for  a'  that, 

Bi  is  i  on,    January    3,    1875. 


The  Depths  of  the  Ocean 

Since  the  great  book  by  Wyville 
Thomson,  which  described  the  general 
results  of  the  "Challenger"  expedition, 
forty  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  com- 
prehensive work,  such  as  the  present 
volume,*  on  the  characteristics  and  life 
of  the  ocean.  During  the  interval  scien- 
tific and  cable-laying  surveys  have  been 
numerous;  apparatus  for  exploration  of 
both  the  bottom  and  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  perfected,  and  the  study  of  its 
chemistry  and  biology  have  been  deci- 
dedly advanced.  This  activity  has  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  special  papers, 
but  few  of  them  have  reached  or  would 
interest  the  general  public.  Hence  the 
present  authoritative  resume  will  be  very 
welcome  to  students  of  oceanography 
and  to  navigators. 

Its  occasion  is  to  report  upon  an  ex- 
pedition by  a  company  of  Norwegian 
and  English  men  of  science  who  spent 
some  months  in  '1910  on  the  ''Michael 
Sars,"  a  surveying  steamer  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Government,  in  studying  the  North 
Atlantic.  Practically,  however,  the  book 
has  been  extended  to  cover  our  whole 
present  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  all  that 
in  it  is.  The  authors  are  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray, of  the  "Challenger"  staff,  and  Dr. 
Johan  Hjort,  the  latter  Director  of  Nor- 
wegian Fisheries;  and  special  chapters 
are  contributed  by  Professors  A.  Appel- 
lof  and  H.  H.  Gran,  and  by  Dr.  Helland- 
Hansen,  the  former  treating  of  oceanic 
life,  and  the  last  named  of  the  physical 
properties.  The  whole  is  illustrated  by 
several  colored  plates  and  charts  besides 
no  less  than  575  exquisitely  drawn  fig- 
ures in  the  text,  which  is  handsomely 
printed.  - 

Considering  this  elaboration  and  the 
eminence  of  the  specialists  whose  original 
work  it  presents  and  discusses,  one  is 
justified  in  a  high  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work;  and  it  is  still  further 
gratifying  to  find  it  in  large  part  inter- 

*The  Depths  of  the  Ocean.  By  Sir  John  Murray 
and  Dr.  Johan  Hjort.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Cloth,  8vo,  852  pages,  illustrated.     $7.50. 


esting  reading.  Technical  details  are 
thrown  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
background,  and  general  conclusions  are 
advanced  in  plain  language,  enlivened  by 
pleasant  incidents  of  places  and  people 
seen  or  methods  of  investigation. 

The  first  section  describes  modern  ma- 
chinery for  deep-sea  sounding;  for  ob- 
taining samples  of  water  and  registries 
of  its  density,  temperature,  and  so  forth, 
at  various  depths ;  for  collecting  animals 
and  plants  from  the  abysses  or  from  the 
surface — a  matter  of  great  moment  in 
relation  to  food  fisheries ;  and  for  inves- 
tigating currents,  tides,  etc.  Next,  Mur- 
ray discourses  extensively  upon  the 
depths  and  deposits  of  the  ocean,  telling 
us  some  rather  startling  things,  as  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  level  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  between  different 
points  on  the  sea  surface,  and  that  seven 
accurate  soundings  have  been  taken  in 
"deeps"  exceeding  5,000  fathoms,  the 
deepest  being  near  Guam — 5,269  fath- 
oms. This  is  equal  to  31,614  feet,  or 
almost  six  miles,  exceeding  the  hight  of 
Mt.  Everest  by  2,612  feet.  Between  the 
two  is  a  range  of  ny^  miles;  but  this 
range  is  very  small  when  we  remember 
that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  nearly 
8,000  miles ;  in  fact,  on  a  six-foot  globe 
a  mere  scratch  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep 
would  represent  the  extreme  variation  in 
the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface. 
These  profound  soundings  indicate  lim- 
ited hollows  in  the  bottom,  but  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  ocean  floor  is  buried  under 
water  exceeding  1,000  fathoms,  and  most 
of  that  lies  beneath  2,000  fathoms.  Sink 
all  the  land  to  a  uniform  plane  and  the 
globe  would  be  clothed  in  a  "film"  of 
water  perhaps  two  miles  thick. 

The  oceanic  floors,  however,  are  very 
irregular,  elevations,  valleys  and  broad 
plains  alternating  as  on  the  face  of  the 
continents.  For  example,  a  broad  ridge 
reaches  from  Iceland  right  down  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  to  Antarctica, 
with  deep  areas  on  each  side  of  it,  from 
which  rise  the  Azores,  St.  Helena  and 
other    southern    islands ;    and    there    arc 
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peaks  upon  it  which  a  very  trifling  geo- 
logical uplift  would  erect  into  island 
mountains.  Very  interesting  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  clays  and  oozes  which  cover 
the  sea  floor  and  the  chemical  changes  to 
which  river  sediment,  volcanic  dust,  the 
hard  parts  of  animals  and  other  lost 
things  are  subjected  as  they  sink  slowly 
into  the  black  depths.  Some  substances, 
as  limy  shells,  never  get  below  a  certain 
stratum,  but  disappear  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  places,  the 
dredge  brings  up  boulders  still  bearing 
ice  scratches  given  them  in  the  glacial 
age;  and  these  serve  as  time  indexes  to  a 
certain  degree,  indicating  how  fast,  or, 
rather,  how  slowly,  the  ooze  accumulates. 
One  might  cull  many  another  sugges- 
tive and  entertaining  fact  from  the  richly 
illustrated-  chapters  on  the  biology  of 
what  has  been  so  often  miscalled  a 
"waste  of  waters";  but  the  indication  of 
this  wealth  of  interest  for  the  marine 
biologist  must  suffice.  Detailed  indexes, 
it  should  be  noted,  make  reference  to  any 
part  of  the  contents  very  easy. 

In  Old-Time  Pennsylvania 

"Let  no  one  see  this  but  your  family," 
writes  Margaret  Dwight  at  the  close  of 
her  Journal  of  a  journey  from  Connecti- 
cut to  "New  Connecticut"  in  1810.1  She 
was  sending  the  Journal  to  her  cousin, 
Elizabeth  Woolsey,  and  it  has,  ever  since, 
been  a  family  or  a  college  treasure,  for 
its  author  was  a  niece  of  President 
Timothy  Dwight,  a  descendant  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  and  a  New  England  blue- 
stocking generally.  Miss  Dwight  was 
twenty  years  old  when  she  made  the  long 
journey  from  New  Haven  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  traveling  with  a  certain  Deacon 
Wolcott  (a  well-meaning  but  exasper- 
atingly  economical  person),  his  wife,  son, 
and  daughter.  Other  travelers,  in  add- 
ing themselves  to  the  little  party  from 
time  to  time,  subject  themselves  to  the 
severe  slating  of  the  young  woman,  who 
added  a  page  or  two  to  her  diary  every 
evening.  It  was  an  exceedingly  sharp- 
tongued  young  woman,  to  be  sure;  and 

1A  Journey  to  Ohio  in  1810.  As  Recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  Margaret  Van  Horn  Dwight.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Max  F errand.  i2mo.  Pp.  vi,  64. 
(Being  Number  One  in  the  series  of  Yale  Historical 
Manuscripts,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  History,  from  the  income  of  the  Frederick 
John  Kingsbury  Memorial  Fund.)  New  Haven:  Yale 
University    Press.      $1. 


her  provinciality  expresses  itself  in  a 
natural  but  exaggerated  regard  for  "old 
Connecticut,"  and  scorn  of  any  depar- 
ture from  Yankee  ways.  Differences  in 
accent,  dress,  etc.,  seem  to  this  young 
traveler  not  diverting  phenomena,  but 
abuses  to  be  complained  of.  She  is  as 
critical  of  the  country  she  travels — New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania — as  any  captious 
Englishman  of  her  period  writing  of  any 
American  State.  Probably  she  corrected 
some  of  her  faults  as  time  went  on,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  married  a  Mr.  Bell 
in  Ohio,  and  had  borne  him  thirteen  chil- 
dren, she  had  got  bravely  over  her  in- 
tolerance and  snobbishness.  In  spite  of 
the  faults  of  this  young  woman,  we  sym- 
pathize with  her  in  reading  these  pages. 
There  were  some  few  hardships  con- 
nected with  the  driving  trip  of  six  hun- 
dred miles ;  the  inns  at  which  stops  were 
made  lacked  comfort,  and  sometimes 
afforded  neither  privacy  nor  decent  pro- 
tection against  the  rude  advances  of 
Pennsylvania  wagoners,  by  day  and  by 
night.  Yet  the  inns  of  Pennsylvania  can- 
not all  have  been  so  bad  as  she  would 
have  us  believe,  for  Dr.  Schoepf 's  "Trav- 
els in  the  Confederation,  1783- 1784," 
tells  of  a  tavern  at  Bethlehem  "seldom 
without  guests"  that  was  good  enough 
to  delight  General  Phillipps,  who  went 
out  of  his  way  forty  miles  to  make  a 
second  visit.  True,  at  the  ■  inn  in  Bla- 
densburg  there  were  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses  in  such  deshabille  as  to  horrify 
"our  European  ladies"  and  throw  them 
into  the  vapours  because  of  "the  dis- 
agreeable atmosphere" — and  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view,  when  ail 
is  said.  Schoepf  remarks  that  the  Ger- 
man taverns  in  Pennsylvania  were  "pret- 
ty generally  allowed"  to  be  the  best ;  but 
the  "good  beer,  and  at  this  season  wurst, 
hog  meat  and  sauer-kraut"  that  he  praises 
were  probably  not  to  Miss  Dwight's 
liking.     She  is  at  least  a  pungent  writer : 

"The  whole  world  nor  anything  in  it,  would 
tempt  me  to  stay  in  this  State  three  months — 
I  dislike  everything  belonging  to  it." 

"Prophanity  is  the  characteristic  of  a  Penn- 
sylvanian." 

"When  I  am  with  such  people,  my  proud 
spirit  rises  and  J  feel  superior  to  them  all — I 
believe  no  regard  to  the  Sabbath  is  paid  any- 
where in  this  State." 

"Nothing  vexes  me  more  than  to  see  them 
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sit  and  look  at  us  and  talk  in  dutch  [i.  e., 
Pennsylvania  German]   and  laugh." 

Her  Journal  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, especially  in  its  pictures  of  the  inns 
of  the  period  and  their  ruder  patrons, 
but  we  fail  to  see  any  point  to  the  edit- 
or's description  of  it  as  "a  perfect  gem," 
or  to  his  allusions  to  "its  perfect  beauty." 
The  editor's  school-girl  patter  has  an  odd 
sound,  emanating  from  a  great  Univer- 
sity. Of  course  it  is  easy  to  pardon  the 
young  traveler  for  the  sweeping  charges 
she  makes  against  all  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  she  saw  little  that  was 
agreeable  and  was  too  inexperienced  to 
realize  that  she  missed  discovering  the 
charm  of  life  in  a  State  which  offered 
many  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  at- 
tractions to  those  who  did  not  hurry  out 
into  its  wild  west.  She  knows  no  more 
of  Philadelphia,  for  example,  than  did 
the  Chevalier  de  Beaujoir,  who,  in  his 
"Apergu  des  Etats-'Unis"  (1814),  wrote: 

"Philadelphia  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world;  all  the  streets 
and  all  the  houses  resemble  one  another,  and 
nothing  is  sadder  than  this  uniformity,  unless 
it  be  the  sadness  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  are  members  of  the  sect  of 
Quakers,  or   of  that   of   the    Puritans." 

What  that  charm  was  in  earlier  times 
is  sug'gested  in  the  handsome  volume 
which  a  Philadelphia  publisher  issues : 
The  Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphia.'1 
The  illustrations  will  please  anyone  in- 
terested in  Colonial  architecture ;  the 
bookmaking  is  praiseworthy  ;  the  text  is 
readable  from  cover  to  cover.  Here  so- 
cial and  family  history  is  presented  to  the 
world  with  generous  sympathy,  not  to 
say  outright  reverence.  Homely  details 
of  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
abundant,  and  the  surviving  "Colonial 
homes"  are  humanized  most  delightfully, 
till  we  feci  that  we  really  know  their  old- 
time  masters,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Dr.  Mitchell's  novels  of  old  Philadelphia. 
If  any  one  is  of  Beaujour's  opinion  that 
the  Quaker  City  has  always  been  an 
abode  of  dulness,  here  is  an  opportunity 
presented  for  him  to  disabuse  himself  of 
a  misconception.  Not  only  were  the  old 
Philadelphians  good  trenchermen,  and 
fond  of  their   Madeira  ;   they   had   their 

2The   Colonial    Homes    of    Philadelphia    and    Its 

Neighbourhood.  By  Harold  Donaldson  Hberlein  end 
Horace  Mather  Lippincott.  8vo.  72  Illustrations. 
Pp.  366.     Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.     $5. 


wits,  their  worldly-wise  and  hospitable 
Bishops,  their  charming  hostesses.  "The 
Episcopalians  showed  most  grandeur  of 
dress  and  costume;  next  the  Presbyter- 
ians, the  gentlemen  of  whom  freely 
indulged  in  powdered  and  frizzled  hair." 
Nowhere  in  the  colonies  (unless  perhaps 
at  Charleston,  where  there  seems  to  have 
been  more  dissipation  than  at  Philadel- 
phia) were  the  comforts  of  life  more 
fully  enjoyed.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
entry  from  a  Friend's  diary : 

'This  morning  most  of  the  family  were  busy 
preparing  for  a  great  dinner,  two  green  tur- 
tles having  been  sent  to  Johnny  .      We 

concluded  to  dress  them  both  together  here 
and  invited  the  whole  family  in.  We  had  three 
tureens  of  soup,  the  two  shells  baked,  be- 
sides several  dishes  of  stew,  with  boned 
turkey,  roast  ducks,  .  veal  and  beef.  After 
these  were  removed  the  table  was  rilled  with 
two  kinds  of  jellies  and  various  kinds  of  pud- 
ding, pies,  and  preserves ;  and  then  almonds, 
raisins,  nuts,  apples,  and  oranges.  Twenty- 
four   sat  down  at  table." 

Small  wonder  that  the  next  entry  states : 
"My  husband  past  a  restless  night  with 
gout." 

But  the  life  of  the  Philadelphia  of  long 
ago  was  not  exclusively  gastronomic  in 
its  pleasures,  or  Miss  Dwight's  observa- 
tions would  carry  more  weight.  Dr. 
Haniston,  in  his  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Governour's  Club,  which  met 
at  a  tavern,  tells  us  that  the  conversa- 
tion on  one  of  the  evenings  he  attended 
fit  was  in  1744)  ran  upon  Cervantes  and 
the  English  poets.  As  for  the  belles  of 
Philadelphia,  they  need  no  praise  from 
us,  for  Colonial  history  is  full  of  them, 
and  they  have  furnished  forth  more 
than  one  romancer.  One  of  them,  albeit 
a  "standpatter"  f which  meant,  in  those 
days,  loyalist),  manifested  more  than  a 
little  of  the  modern  suffraget  spirit :  a 
second,  as  a  girl  of  twelve,  went  to  the 
British  camp  and  demanded  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  the  return  of  her  comman- 
deered pet  cow.  Besides  these  heroines, 
Rebecca  Franks  and  Ann  Rudolph  of 
Darby,  there  is  Peggy  Chew,  whose  tri- 
umphs illuminate  the  pages  of  Edith 
Tunis  Sale's  Old  Time  Belles  and  Cava- 
liers8— a  book  of  more  than  local  interest, 
richly  illustrated. 

■Old  Time  Belles  %nd  Cavaliers,     By  Edith  Tunis 

Salr.  8vo.  61  illustrations.  Pp.  285.  Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lipiiincott   Co.      $5. 
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Pessimistic  Plays* 

It  is  a  risky  business,  this  "looking  at 
life  thru  the  medium  of  literature."  The 
unblushing  optimist  holds  up  to  nature  a 
mirror  frankly  concave,  the  pessimist 
pulls  down  the  lines  of  the  face  of  life 
with  a  surface  manifestly  convex,  but 
when  an  unclassified  realist  announces 
that  he  will  show  us  life  as  it  really  is, 
then  is  the  time  to  watch  out. 

There  is,  it  may  be  assumed,  no  mar- 
ried male  citizen  who  has  not  felt  for  at 
least    one    mad    morning   that    his    wife 
does  not  appreciate  him.     But  if  he  be  a 
business  man,   he   remains  more  or  less 
inarticulate.     His  frame  of  mind  is  more 
apt  to  be  the  result  of  an  argument  than 
the  start  of  one.     He  takes  his  feelings 
to  the  office,  where  tbey  indirectly  affect 
only  the  staff,  who  will  discount  what  he 
says  and  do  according  as  they  are  also 
male    and    married.      But    let   the    same 
event  take  place  in  the  home  of  a  man 
who  is  writing  a  book.     The  novelist 
takes  his  feelings  not  to  an  unsympa- 
thetic group   of   fellow-men,  but  into 
his  study,  where  he  finds  solitude,  a 
new  chapter  and  a  light-running  foun- 
tain pen.     He  has  an  unusual  chance 
to  immortalize  his  grouch. 

Until  a   short  time  ago  the  drama 
has  been  almost  free  from  this  sort  of 
influence,  or  at  least  there  was  a  lim- 
ited   area    in    which    it    could    work. 
Sometimes  the  dramatist  could  slip  on 
to  the  stage,  like  Count  Trast  in  "Die     . 
Ehre,"  who  is  so  clearlv  speaking  for     . 
Sudermann    himself    that    established 
stage  tradition  has  him  make  up  like     ; 
Sudermann,  whiskers  and  all,  but  in 
general  the  maker  of  plays  has  been 
kept  from  sunning  his  grievances  be- 

*Plays  by  August  Strindberg.  Translated  by 
Edwin  Bjorkman.  (The  Dream  Play,  The  Link, 
The  Dance  of  Death,  Parts  i  and  2.)  New  York: 
Chas.    Scribner's  Sons.      $1.20. 

There  Are  Crimes  and  Crimes,  Miss  Julia, 
The  Stronger,  and  Creditors'  Pariah.  By  Au- 
:  ust  Strindberg.  Translated  by  Edwin  Bjorkman. 
New   York:   Chas.    Scribner's  Sons.      75c.   each. 

August   Strindberg  Plays    (The   Father,   Count- 
ess Julie,  The  Outlaw,  The  Stronger).     Translate! 
by    Edith    and    Warner    Oland.      Boston:    John    W.      x 
Luce   &   Co.      $1.50. 

Easter    (a    Play    in    Three    Acts)    and    Stories.      I 
By     August     Strindberg.       Translated     by     Velma 
Swanston    Howard.      Cincinnati:    Stewart    &    Kidd 
Co.     $1.50. 

Plays  by  Anton  Tchekoff  (Uncle  Vanya, 
Ivanoff,  The  Sea-Gull,  The  Swan  Song).  Trans- 
lated by  Marian  Fell.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     $1.50. 

Two  Plays  by  Tchekhoff.  Translated  by  George 
CaJderon.     New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.     $1.25. 


fore  American  footlights  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  American  buyer  of  thea- 
ter tickets,  having-  troubles  of  his 
own,  will  not  pay  money  to  listen  to 
another  man's.  And  in  America  we 
have  not  often  published  plays.  But 
now  we  do,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose,  we  import  them  and 
read  them  ever  increasingly.  Some 
publishers  have  said  that  it  is  this  year 
only  necessary  to  print  a  book  in  play 
form  to  sell  it.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that,  the  natural  barriers  of  stage  presen- 
tation being  down,  we  may  learn  from 
the  published  plays  of  August  Strind- 
berg, not  that  he  had  persecution  mania, 
delusions  of  grandeur  and  three  un- 
happy wives,  but  that  life  is  vile  and 
women  vicious  ;  so  we  may  gather  from 
the  plays  of  Anton  Tchekoff,  not  that  he 
lived  in  the  gray  years  after  Russia's 
revolutionary  seventies  and  died  linger- 
ingly  of  tuberculosis,  but  that  effort   is 
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AUGUST    STRINDBERG 
From    the    Etching    by    Zorn     (courtesy    of    Frederick 
Keppel    &   Co.),    reproduced   as   the    frontispiece    f  ol- 
easter"   (Stewart   &  Kidd   Co.) 
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futile  and  life  not  worth  making  it. 
Some  one  spanks  Strindberg  at  an  early 
age  on  an  unfounded  suspicion  of  steal- 
ing plums — and  gives  him  a  lifelong 
theme  of  unjust  punishments;  he 
evolves  a  philosophy  that  life  goes 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  chasing  the 
tail  of  its  own  woe. 

At  the  Strindberg  Exposition — which 
a  chuckling  Fate  caused  to  be  held  while 
a  woman's  suffrage  convention  was  go- 
ing on  in  Stockholm — there  was  a  series 
of  his  portraits  that  shows,  to  the  stu- 
dent of  such  matters,  his  progressive 
mental  trouble.  At  thirteen,  too  tender ; 
in  middle  life,  stormy  and  silent ;  as  an 
old  man,  ravaged,  disordered,  a  torment- 
ed look,  at  once  aggressive  and  fearful 
—but  always  the  same  eyes,  glassy  and 
suspicious,  looking  out  at  woman — in- 
deed, at  the  world— as  if  saying  his  own 
words :  "We  hate  each  other  because  we 
love  each  other;  we  hate  because  we  are 
tied  to  each  other ;  we  hate  the  tie ;  we 
hate  love." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  as  his 
people  are  usually  crazy  they  are  thereby 
irresponsible,  and  nobody  need  pay  any 
attention  to  anything  they  say.  People 
are  paying  attention  to  them,  and  their 
craziness  is  not  always  indubitable. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  question  wheth- 
er the  human  fiend  around  which  the 
"Dance  of  Death"  revolves  was  so  crazy 
that  it  made  him  vile  or  so  vile  that  it 
drove  him  crazy ;  and  there  is  even  a 
possibility  that  he  is  not  meant  to  be 
either,  but  in  some  wild  way  a  sweet  but 
distorted  soul.  The  last  sentences  sound 
like  that.  "Miss  Julia"  makes  every 
man  with  a  mother  or  daughter  revolt 
against  using  so  much  of  the  truth  to 
tell  so  vast  a  lie.  In  general,  one  may 
write  a  history  of  the  higher  thought  of 
Sweden  during  the  lifetime  of  Strind- 
berg by  making  a  record  of  the  things 
he  opposed,  but  to  his  dearest  disgust, 
woman,  lie  remained  ever  true. 

Here  is  another  message,  uttered  by 
Ivanoff,  in  Tchekoff's  play : 

"Wherever  I  go,  whether  hunting  or  visit- 
ing, it  makes  no  difference,  I  carry  depression, 
dulness  and  discontent  along  with  me.  .  .  . 
]  have  never  lied,  and  T  never  used  to  find 
fault  with  my  lot,  but  since  I  have  begun  to 
complain  of  everything,  I  find  fault  with  it 
involuntarily,  and  against  my  will.  When  I 
murmur  at  niv   fate  cverv  one  who  hears  me 


is  seized  with  the  same  disgust  of  life  and 
begins  to  grumble  too.  ...  If  an  intelligent, 
educated  and  healthy  man  begins  to  complain 
of  his  lot  and  go  down-hill,  there  is  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  go  on  down  until  he 
reaches  the  bottom — there  is  no  hope  for  him." 

Whereupon  he  shoots  himself,  unfor- 
tunately on  the  very  last  word  of  four 
acts  full  of  words.  Astroff  in  "Uncle 
Vanya,"  in  the  same  volume,  is  talking 
conservation,  has  hopes,  beliefs — until  a 
single  glance,  half  a  smile,  crumples  him 
up: 

"The  woods  of  Russia  are  trembling  under 
the  blows  of  the  axe.  Millions  of  trees  have 
perished.  The  homes  of  the  wild  animals  and 
birds  have  been  desolated ;  the  rivers  are 
shrinking,  and  many  beautiful  landscapes  are 
gone  forever.  And  why?  Because  men  are 
too  lazy  and  stupid  to  stoop  down  and  pick  up 
their  fuel  from  the  ground.  Am  I  not  right, 
madam  ?  Who  but  a  stupid  barbarian  could 
burn  so  much  beauty  in  his  stove  and  destroy 
that  which  he  cannot  make?  Man  is  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  the  power  to  create, 
so  that  he  may  increase  that  which  has  been 
given  him,  but  until  now  he  has  not  created, 
but  demolished.  .  .  .  (To  Voitski)  I  read 
irony  in  your  eye ;  you  do  not  take  what  I 
am  saying  seriously,  and — and — after  all,  it 
may  very  well  be  nonsense.  But  when  I  pass 
peasant-forests  that  I  have  preserved  from 
the  axe,  or  hear  the  rustling  of  the  young 
plantations  set  out  with  my  own  hands,  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  had  some  small  share  in  improving 
the  climate,  and  that  if  mankind  is  happy  a 
thousand  years  from  now  I  will  have  been  a 
little  bit  responsible  for  their  happiness.  When 
I  plant  a  little  birch  tree  and  then  see  it  bud- 
ding into  young  green  and  swaying  in  the 
wind,  my  heart  swells  with  pride  and  I — (Sees 
Workman,  who  is  bringing  him  a  glass  of 
vodka  on  a  tray)  however — (He  drinks)  I 
must  be  off.  Probably  it  is  all  nonsense,  any- 
way." 

The  Russian,  however,  unlike  the 
Swede,  has  not  lost  his  faith  in  women ; 
it  is  one  of  them  who  says,  in  the  same 
scene : 

"See  how  you  thoughtlessly  destroy  the  for- 
ests, so  that  there  will  soon  be  none  left.  So 
you  also  destroy  mankind,  and  soon  fidelity 
and  purity  and  self-sacrifice  will  have  vanished 

with  the  woods You  are  all  possessed 

with  a  devil  of  destruction  ;  you  have  no  mercy 
on  the  woods  or  the  birds  or  on  women  or  on 
one  another."     • 

Along  they  go,  not  even  merrily,  on 
the  road  to  nothing;  in  the  case  of  the 
Russian,  with  a  sad,  soft  beauty;  .in  the 
case  of  the  Swede,  with  neither  beauty 
nor  grandeur,  and  as  they  go,  they  at- 
tract to  themselves  along  the  road  a  new 
cult — the  cult  of  the  ignoble. 
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Caesar  Borgia.     A  Study  in  the  Renaissance. 

By  John  Leslie  Garner.     New  York :  Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  &  Co.     $3.25. 

This  essay  tells  the  tale  of  the  most 
famous  son  of  that  Rodrigo  Borgia  who 
afterward  became  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
The  author's  story  runs  on  smoothly  and 
is  of  interest.  Csesar,  backed  by  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the 
Roman  Church,  both  of  which  had  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  those  days,  passed  from 
an  ecclesiastical  career  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals  to  a  secular  career,  in  which  he 
overran  and  conquered  most  of  the 
towns  and  fortresses  which  had  cast  off 
their  allegiance  to>  their  sovereign,  the 
Pope.  He  introduced  good  government 
where  bad  had  prevailed.  In  accom- 
plishing these  results  he  did  not  scruple 
at  anything  that  would  lead  him  to  his 
end.  He  played  the  game  of  the  Italian 
potentate  of  his  day  so  well  that  Ma- 
chiavelli  made  him  the  hero  of  his 
"Prince."  The  author  acquits  Caesar  of 
instigating  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Giovanni  Borgia,  but  in- 
clines to  convict  him  of  bringing 
about  the  slaying  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Alfonso  of  Naples.  A 
modern  jury  would  probably 
acquit  on  the  evidence  adduced. 
It  is  somewhat  hard  to  conceive 
how  Lucretia  Borgia  was,  as 
stated  on  page  192,  "A  colorless, 
characterless  personality,  wholly 
lacking  in  will,"  and  yet  "an 
excellent  wife  and  mother,"  and 
that,  too,  as  stated  on  page  312, 
of  five  children.  Alexander  VI, 
instead  of  being  the  "monster" 
that  he  is  called  on  page  230, 
was  rather  a  most  human  and 
doting  father,  who  sacrificed 
everything  to  his  affection  for 
his  children  and  their  mother, 
Vanossa  de  Catanei,  who  lived 
to  be  seventy-seven  years  old 
and  spent  her  declining  years  in 
works  of  charity.  The  usual 
ending  of  ecclesiastical  oaths, 
Sic  me  Dens  adjuvet  et  hccc 
sancta  evangelia,  "So  help  me 
God  and  His  Holy  Gospels,"  be- 
comes-, on  page  153,  "So  help 
me  God  and  his  Holy  Angels." 
The  ever  recurring  conclusion  of 
(  hurch  prayers.  In  sccnla  secu- 


lar urn,  Amen,  "forever  and  ever,  Amen," 
is  rendered  on  page  554,  "in  the 
centuries  of  centuries,"  while  the  motto 
engraved  on  Valentino's  sword,  Aut 
Ccusar  aut  nullns,  is  given  on  page  309  as 
Aut  Cccsar  aut  nihil.  The  publishers 
have  made  the  book  mechanically  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the  illustrations  add 
interest  to  the  work.  Much  the  same 
ground  has  been  covered  by  William 
'Waldorf  Astor's  novel,  "Valentino." 

The  Story  of  Santiago  de  Compostela.      By 

C.    Gasquoine    Hartley    (Mrs.    Walter   M. 
Galliehan).     Illustrated  by  Frank  H.  Ma- 
son, R.  B.  A.     Pp.  332.     New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.      $i./5- 
This  is  not  a  sparkling"  work,   nor  is 
the  serial  of  which  it  constitutes  a  vol- 
ume a  sparkling  series ;  but  the  series  is 
workmanlike  and  this  volume  is  a  good 
example  of  its  style.     The  writer  knows 
Spain  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar  (as 
she  has  proved  in  earlier  books),  and  she 
has   much   more   to   tell   us   of   Santiago 


From   a   dr 


A   STREET  'IN   COMPOSTELA 


awing  by  Frank  H.   Mason   illustrating   "The   Story   of 
Santiago"    (Dutton) 
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than  most  of  us  who  have  traveled  there 
ever  supposed  there  was  to  set  down. 
Spanish  history  means  Moorish  history, 
and  Moorish  history  means  romance.  It 
also  means  architecture — and  architec- 
ture connotes  sculpture.  There  are  also 
some  hints  for  him  who  plans  to  visit 
Galicia  for  the  first  time.  A  monograph 
of  solidity  and  worth. 

In  Old  South,  Hadley.  By  Sophie  E.  East- 
man. Springfield,  Mass. :  H.  R.  Huntting 
Co.     $2.50. 

The  hundreds  of  distinguished  guests 
and  alumnae  who  gathered  to  honor  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  early  in  October,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  seventy-fifth  anniversary, 
enjoyed  the  ample  comfort  of  modern 
buildings  and  delighted  in  the  sheltering 
canopy  of  golden  branches  that  bent  over 
glowing  pageant  and  dignified  academic 
procession.  Yet  they  were  reminded  in 
countless  ways  of  the  grim  early  times 
when  the  college  was  founded  and  the 
great  sacrifices  were  made.  Miss  East- 
man's In  Old  South  Hadley,  rich  in  valu- 
able historical  material  and  delightful  in 
anecdotage,  describes  not  only  the  birth 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and  its  devel- 
opment during  the  first  years,  but  tells 
the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  little 
town  of  South  Hadley,  in  which  the 
college  is  situated.  In  1720  a  group  of 
six  young  men  went  out,  with  their 
families,  from  Old  Hadley,  which  had 
been  settled  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
earlier,  and,  urged  on  by  wanderlust,  de- 
cided to  settle  the  country  south  of  Mt. 
Holyoke.  They  carried  with  them  a  fine 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  sturdy  cour- 
age against  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  inevitable  trouble  with  un- 
friendly Indians,  for  whom  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  the  old  trail  thru  "The 
Notch"  in  the  mountains  gave  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  new  settlement.  Many  stories 
relating  to  these  six  men  and  their  early 
associates  and  descendants — their  friend- 
ly rivalries  over  the  chopping  of  wood 
and  the  spinning  of  flax,  their  stern  cus- 
toms, especially  on  Sunday,  their  mutual 
helpfulness — make  an  intimate  and  yet  a 
typical  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  daily  life  of  a  New  England  town  in 
the  early  days.  The  story  is  carried  thru 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  times 
down  to  the  present.  The  evolution  of 
many    a   mechanical    contrivance   is    fol- 


lowed, as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  old 
oaken  bucket  into  the  town  pump,  the 
first  example  of  which  was  exhibited  in 
so  dramatic  a  fashion  as  to  suggest 
witchcraft ;  there  is  a  description  of  the 
early  dame  school ;  and  some  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  tell  of  the  experiences 
of  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  of  the 
early  churches,  which  passed  thru  the 
time  of  the  Half-way  Covenant  into  the 
Great  Awakening,  and,  in  T843,  tnru  the 
extravagancies  of  the  Millerite  excite- 
ment. The  author  of  this  record  is  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  South  Had- 
ley and  has  been  a  student  of  local  his- 
tory for  many  years.  She  has  always 
been,  closely  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  town,  among  them  the  free  library, 
of  which  she  was  the  first  projector,  and 
where,  she  was  librarian  for  many  years. 
She  has  long  been  known  as  a  charming 
story  teller.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason 
why  she  has  written  a  book  so  delightful 
for  reading  aloud. 

Literary  Notes 

....For  Christmas,  Edward  A.  Bryant's 
Yule-Tide  Cheer  is  an  alluring  title  and  an 
alluring  book ;  richly  stored  with  almost  200 
poems  appropriate  to  the  holiday,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.     (Crowell;  $1.) 

....Paul  Elder  &  Co.'s  Impressions  Calen- 
dar has  the  subtitle,  A  Book  Lover's  Year  for 
IQI3.  There  is  a  quotation  and  a  picture  for 
every  week,  and  the  range  of  authors  is  wide. 
The  calendar  will  prove  in  many  ways  a 
pleasing  and  not  expensive  Christmas  gift. 

....The  Just-So  Stories  make  their  appear- 
ance in  handsome  garb  conferred  upon  them 
by  Joseph  N.  Gleeson,  illustrator,  and  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  ($2.50).  We  shall  give  soon 
our  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  color 
plates  for  themselves,  as  a  page  insert  in  our 
Holiday  Book  Number  will  consist  of  one  of 
the  page  illustrations.  More  children  than  ever 
will  now  sit  at  the  feet  of  Kipling. 

....A  novel,  notable  for  its  wealth  of  vivid 
historical  detail,  through  which  runs  the  pas- 
sionate romance  of  the  uncrowned  queen  of 
Saguntum,  is  V.  Rlasco  Ibanez's  Sonnica.  The 
central  figure  is  a  courtesan,  who  with  her 
Athenian  lover  perishes  in  the  unsuccessful  de- 
fense of  the  African  city  against  Hannibal.  Tt 
invites  comparison  with  "Salammbo,"  and  does 
not  suffer  thereby,  tho  we  note  an  occasional 
awkwardness  in  the  translation  of  Miss  Fran- 
ces Douglas  from  the  Spanish.  (Duffield  ; 
$1.25-) 
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....Bad  Spells,  a  dialog1  between  an  Old 
Fashioned  Conservative  and  a  Simplified 
Speller,  is  sent  free  by  the  publisher,  J.  N. 
Hallock,  90  Bible  House,  New  York  City 

Hong    Spain's    Rivers    of   Romance    is 

more  than  a  conventional  travel  book.  The 
English  author,  Paul  Gwynne,  indulges  in  di- 
gressions ethnic,  social  and  scientific.  There 
are  illustrations — many  of  them  in  color.  The 
book  bears  the  imprint  of  a  new  house — Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New  York.  (Pp.  xiv,  356; 
$3.) 

....In  this  issue  of  The  Independent  ap- 
pears a  review  of  "Pessimistic  Plays."  Read- 
ers of  that  review,  who  would  like  to  learn 
more  of  the  paradoxical  August  Strindberg, 
are  counseled  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  En-glish 
Review  for  November,  for  that  issue  of  the 
youngest  and  most  alive  of  all  English  reviews 
contains  the  best  account  of  the  Swedish  au- 
thor which  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language1 — 
an  article  contributed  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Harrison. 

....A  novel  of  much  quiet  charm  by  a 
writer  whose  name  is  new  to  us  is  Ruth  Un- 
derwood's A  Living  Legacy.  Taking  an  old 
theme,  that  of  the  love  of  a  sober-sided  man 
for  his  ward,  the  daughter  of  a  dear  friend, 
she  has 'written  a  love  story  full  of  tender 
sentiment,  yet  without  sentimentality,  and 
touched  with  a  sweet  religious  spirit  which 
never  descends  to  goody-goody  preaching.  In 
its  clean, 'healthy  presentment  of  life  lies  the 
appeal.  (Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany; $1.35-) 

.  . .  .Miss  Billy's  Decision  (L.  C.  Page,  $1.25) 
is  a  romance  in  which  the  course  of  true  love, 
tho  diverted  by  misunderstandings,  does  not 
cause  the  reader  a  moment's  apprehension ;  a 
romance  slightly  humorous,  devoid  of  sensa- 
tion or  unconventionally,  and  bound  to  please 
the  adolescent  or  mildly  amuse  the  elder.  It 
contains  several  well  drawn  characters,  notably 
Miss  Billy,  a  former  creation  of  the  author 
(Miss  Eleanor  H.  Porter),  and  is  enveloped  in 
the  musical,  artistic  and  pride  of  old  family  at- 
mosphere of  Boston. 

....Flora  Annie  Steel  has  chosen  India  as 
her  particular  province  in  fiction.  In  King- 
Errant  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co. ;  $1.30)  she  has  gone 
to  history  for  her  hero,  Babar,  a  small  tribu- 
tary king  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  set  him- 
self up  as  ruler  of  the  great  Mogul  Empire  at 
Delhi.  Tracing  his  career  from  a  boy  king  at 
twelve,  she  makes  him  live  for  us,  with  his 
varied  fortunes,  his  formation  of  character,  his 
love  of  affairs  and  his  poetic  art.  It  is  neces- 
sarily a  book  rather  of  episodes  than  of  plot, 
and  as  a  novel  is  of  slight  worth.     As  a  pic- 


ture of  stirring  times  of  intrigue  and  savage 
warfare,  and  of  Indian  character  and  manners 
it  is  vivid  and  interesting.  The  author's  draw- 
ings are  almost  equal  to  the  average  book  illus- 
tration. 

....In  his  autobiographical  The  Man  Who 
Bucked  Up,  Arthur  Howard  has  written  a 
book  essentially  American  in  character.  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  could  a  fool  of  For- 
tune so  remake  himself.  A  bankrupt  at  thirty- 
eight,  after  a  career  of  dissipation,  within 
eighteen' months  he  had  established  a  newspa- 
per in  and  become  mayor  of  Salem.  A  story 
of  convincing  frankness,  sparing  neither  him- 
self nor  his  political  opponents,  in  which  good 
and  bad  are  set  down  side  by  side,  it  contains 
a  moral  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.) 

Pebbles 

SOMETHING    TO    REMEMBER. 

When  you  read  about  the  trouble  in  the  mine 
and  in  the  mill, 
When  you  read  about  the  lockout  and  the 
strike; 
When  dishonor  and  dishonesty  your  morning 
papers  fill 
In  a  way  no  decent  citizen  can  like ; 
Then  there  comes  a  strong  temptation  to  have 
doubts  about  the  nation, 
And  to  fear  some  dark  disaster  in  the  fogs; 
But  take  "heart,   my  honest   fellow,   don't  you 
show  a  streak  of  yellow, 
For  this  country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs ! 

When  you  read  of  rotten  politics  in  city  and  in 
State, 
When  you   read   of  juggling  justice  on  the 
bench ; 
When  the  price   of   food  makes   leaner  every 
day  the  poor  man's  plate, 
*When   the    social   muck   is   making   quite    a 
stench ; 
Then  a  man  may  fairly  wonder  if  there  hasn't, 
crime  or  blunder, 
Been   a   monkey-wrench   dropped   in   among 
the  cogs ; 
But  a  state  of  abject  terror  is  a  most  colossal 
error, 
For  this  country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs ! 

For  this  good  old  ship,  America,  has  weathered 
many  a  gale, 
She  has  sailed  thru  many  a  thicker  fog  be- 
fore, 
And  her  crew  have  learned  the  habit  of  not 
knowing  how  to  fail, 
Howsoe'er  the  stormy  seas  around  may  roar ; 
She  is  staunch  and  stout  and  roomy,  and  tho 
seas  and  skies  be  gloomy, 
Let  us  leave  all  coward  croaking  to  the  frogs, 
Let  us  face  in  manly  fashion  all  the  panic  and 
the  passion, 
For  this  country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs  ! 
—By  Dennis  A.  McCarthy,  in  the  Journal  of 
Education. 
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Railroads  and  the  Public 

The  proposition  seriously  put  forward 
in  Massachusetts  to  meet  intolerable  con- 
ditions created  by  a  great  railroad  mo- 
nopoly by  having  the  State  take  over 
railroad  properties  and  operate  them  as  a 
public  enterprise,  suggests  interesting 
reflections  and  recalls  some  instructive 
history. 

Massachusetts  has  been  the  pioneer 
commonwealth  in  developing  the  func- 
tions of  government  for  the  general  good. 
That  State  was  the  first  to  create  a  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  Labor;  the  first  to 
establish  a  State  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration;  the  first  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  wages  in  "truck"  thru  swin- 
dling company  stores ;  the  first  to  compel 
corporations  to  pay  wages  weekly.  It 
put  thru  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  as  a  State 
enterprise  and  owned  a  stretch  of  rail- 
road, a  part  of  the  present  Fitchburg 
system  ;  it  was  the  first  to  undertake  to 
regulate  and  control  rajlroad  service  thru 
a  State  commission,  and  it  was  the  first 
commonwealth  to  adopt  the  Australian 
ballot.  It  would  be  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  therefore,  if  Massachusetts 
should  be  the  first  American  State  to 
catch  up  with  European  civilization  in  the 
matter  of    railroad    ownership.       If  she 


takes  the  contemplated  step,  other  States, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  follow  her  ex- 
ample in  this  experiment,  as  they  have 
followed  it  in  the  others  named. 

On  all  accounts  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  experiment  be  tried  with  determina- 
tion and  energy.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Brandeis,  than  whom  no  man  is  more 
competent  to  have  an  opinion,  that  as 
conditions  stand  in  the  railroad  world  to- 
day, it  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Private  enterprise  has    built    our  rail- 
roads, it  is  said,  and  is  the  only  compe- 
tent agency  to   run   them.     These  state- 
ments, as  all  railroad  men  know,  and  as 
anybody  else  who  is  not  intellectually  and 
morally  lazy    can    easily    find  out,  are  a 
mixture    of    truth,    lies     and     nonsense. 
Private    enterprise    has     built    railroads, 
how  ?     With  its  own  capital  in  part ;  in 
part  with   untold  millions  of  public  aid 
from  the  nation,  from  States,  from  coun- 
ties, townships  and  towns,  thousands  of 
which  have  never  recovered  and  many  of 
which  never  will  recover  from  their  folly 
in  loading    themselves  with    bonded  in- 
debtedness for  the  benefit  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  has  snapped  its  fingers  at  them 
and  robbed  them.     Private  enterprise  has 
built  railroads  how  and  where?      Some- 
times where  they  should  have  been  built 
and  about  as  often  where  they  should  not 
have    been ;    sometimes    with    regard    to 
economy  and  financial  common  sense,  as 
often  with    wanton    wastefulness,  graft, 
bribery  and  every  known  kind  of  crook- 
edness.    And  private  enterprise  has  run 
American     railroads    how?     With    dis- 
criminations that  have  created  trusts  and 
magnates     while     impoverishing     entire 
classes  and  sections  of    the    population ; 
with  a  slaughter    of    employees  that  has 
exceeded  the  casualties  of  war,  with  mas- 
sacres and  holocausts  of  passengers  ap- 
palling and  disgraceful.      If  the  account 
were    balanced     how    much    would     the 
American  public  owe  to  private  railroad 
enterprise? 

Led  by  Massachusetts  the  American 
States  and  nation  have  attempted  to  sub- 
ject a  too  riotous  private  enterprise  to 
public  discipline  for  the  public  good.  The 
arm  of  the  law  has  in  a  measure  checked 
discrimination.  It  has  diminished  the 
slaughter  of  brakemen  by  link  and  pin 
couplings.  It  has  abolished  the  car 
stove.      But  it  has  not  curbed  extortion. 
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It  has  not  made  railroad  travel  safe  or  wrong  to  a  family  reduced  to  shame  or 

comfortable,  and  the  railroads,  with  char-  penury,  much  more  is  it  held  to  be  right 

acteristic  shortsightedness  and  folly,  are  to  murder  those  who  have  wronged  or 

saying  that  they  cannot  afford  to  improve  impoverished  a  whole  class  of  people,  or 

their  properties  and  make  travel  safe,  be-  have  betrayed  the  State  or  nation.      So 

cuse  the  public  cripples    them    thru  rate  men  of  the  ethics  of  our  Texan  friend 

and  wage  regulation.      To    this    defense  have   killed.   Presidents    of     the    United 

there  is  just  one  answer.     Massachusetts  States,  and  Booth  gloried  in  the  retribu- 

gives  us  hope  that  the  public  is  prepared  tion  he  had  accomplished.     Thus  he  shot 

to  make  it.  his  unsuspecting  victim.     There  is  a  trial 


Texan  Ethics 


going  on    just    now  in    Indianapolis  of 
men  who   are   not    Texans,  but  who  be- 


We  print  this  week  an  unusual  article  Heved  in  Texan  justice,  and  who  killed 

by  a  Texan,  Chester  T.  Crowell,  which  is  people    who    had    done    wrong,  they  be- 

a  plea  for  murdering  one's  enemies.     He  Heved,  to  the  class  they  were  bound   Lo 

does  not  say  for  murdering  all  one's  ene-  protect.     In  this  city  five  men  have  just 

mies,  but  those  whom  one  hates  enough  been  sentenced  to  death  who  had  merely 

for  good  cause,  one  who  has  betrayed  a  killed  a  man  because  they  believed  he  was 

woman  of  his  family,  or  who  has  brought  saying  things  greatly  to  the  injury  of  one 

on  him  financial  ruin.     Such  a  miscreant,  of  them.      If  we    have    in    this    country 

he  says,  does  not  deserve  to  live,  and  it  more  murders,  more  lynchings,  than   in 

is  the   right  and  duty  of  any  one  who  any  other  land  that  calls  itself  civilized  it 

suffers   by   the   wrong  to    execute   ven-  is  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Texan 

geance  and  rid  the  world  of  him  without  school  of  ethics. 

waiting  for  the  tedious  formalities  of  the  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  the  sort 

law.      Under  the  law  he  might  escape,  of  men  whom  our  Texan  friend  would 

but  under  the  higher  law  of  private  ven-  murder  are  unfit  to  live.     To  defend  law 

geance  he  cannot  escape  the   death  due  is  not  to  defend  miscreants.   To  condemn 

him ;  for  the  avenger  can  properly  make  private  vengeance  is  not  to  condone  se- 

death   sure  by   disguising  himself  so  as  duction  or  robbery.      It  is  simply  an  as- 

not  to  be  known,  and  then  shooting  him  sertion  of  a  preference   for  civilization, 

in  the  back   from  an  ambush.      Such  is  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  this  uncertain 

Texan  ethics.  private   vengeance.       Sometimes   it   hits 

We  have  not  the  patience  nor  the  need  right,  and  sometimes  it  hits  amiss ;  but 

to  argue  against  this  school  of  ethics,  for  the  avenger  never  has   a  question.       It 

it    is    the    ethics    of    private    vengeance  killed  an  editor  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  for 

against  law,  of  anarchy  against  civiliza-  words  printed  in  his  paper.     It  burnt  the 

tion.      Civilization  depends  on  the  reign  right   man,  perhaps,  in   Coatesville,   and 

of  law  and    the    suppression    of  private  the    wrong    man,    probably,    elsewhere, 

vengeance.      There    was     a     time    when  Society  thinks  it   safer  that  the  law  of 

Texas  was  uncivilized — it  is  none  too  civ-  barbarism    should    go,    and    that    society 

ilized  now — none  of  our  States  are.      It  should  take    the    responsibility  for  ven- 

was  the  absence  of  law,  the  general  prev-  geance     and    punishment.      It     is     hard 

alence  of  private  vengeance,  that  led  to  sometimes  to  yield  this  duty  to  the  pub- 

the   remark — was   it   not   by   the   distin-  lie,  and  now  and  then  an  injured  victim 

guished   soldier  who  said  that   "War  is  may  in  the  heat  of  passion  take  the  law 

hell"?  that    if    he  were    given    hell  and  into  his  own  hands,  and  in  special  cases 

Texas  he  would  sell  out  Texas  and  go  society  does  not  grieve  much  if  it  is  not 

and  live  in  the  other  place.  done  in  cold  blood  ;  but  we  know  it  is  bet- 

This  is  not  Texan  ethics  alone.     It  has  ter,  on  the  whole,  that  we   relieve  our- 

its  disciples  all  over  the  country.      Our  selves  of  the  right  of  vengeance  and  trust 

Texan  friend    mentions    two    classes  of  to  cooler  judgment  under  law.      Barbar- 

miscreants  whom  if  they  had  done  him  ism     has     the     supreme     arrogance     to 

wrong  he  would  kill.     We  do  not  know  prefer  individual  judgment  and  action  to 

how   many   others    that   do   him    or   his  that  of  the  people  at  large,  and  barbarism 

friends  an  injury  he  would  dispose  of.  does  not  care  for  the  result.     Our  Texan 

If  it  is  a  duty  to  kill,  so  as  to  avenge  a  friend,  who  boasts  himself    a    murderer 
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in  posse,  tells  us  he  does  not  care  if  the 
cherished  Texan  ethics  is  condemned  in 
colder  climates  where  blood  courses  more 
frigid  brains,  nor  does  he  care  if  timid 
money  shrinks  from  Texan  investments, 
for  the  high  spirit  of  quick  vengeance  is 
dearer  than  pelf.  So  be  it,  but  our  cool 
judgment  is  that  his  is  a  losing  cause ; 
and,  like  the  projector  of  a  border  town, 
who  gave  it  a  church  and  then  fled  fur- 
ther west  when  it  became  too  decent  for 
him  to  live  in,  our  ethical  barbarian  is 
likely  to  need  before  long  to  flee  over  the 
line  to  Mexico  or  Honduras  for  con- 
genial company. 

The  Popular  Vote 

A  statement  setting  forth  the  popu- 
lar vote  at  the  recent  national  election 
has  been  compiled  and  published  by  the 
Associated  Press.  .  It  is  nearly  complete. 
All  of  the  early  estimates,  it  now  ap- 
pears, were  excessive,  altho  the  relation 
of  one  candidate's  vote  to  that  of  any 
other,  or  to  the  total,  has  not  been 
changed  in  the  corrected  figures.  This 
statement  shows : 

That  Mr.  Wilson's  vote  (6,156,748) 
was  less  by  250.000  than  Mr.  Bryan's 
(6,409,106)  in  1908.  It  was  also  less 
than  Mr.  Bryan's  in  1896  or  1900. 

That  in  thirty  States,  whose  electoral 
votes  go  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  sum  of  Mr. 
Taft's  vote  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vote  ex- 
ceeds the  Wilson  vote.  These  States 
have  336  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
or  seventy  more  than  a  majority. 

That  the  combined  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt vote  falls  below  the  Taft  vote  in 
1908  by  more  than  300,000,  altho  it  ex- 
ceeds the  Wilson  vote  by  about  1,150,000. 

That  the  total  (14,306,000,  with  omis- 
sions which  will  add  about  250,000)  is 
unexpectedly  low,  being  less  than  the 
total  in  1908  by  at  least  300,000,  despite 
an  increase  of  population  and  the  possi- 
ble addition  of  the  votes  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  women  since  that  year. 
The  Census  Bureau  had  pointed  to  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  1,500,000  males  of 
voting  age  in  the  four  years,  and  had 
even  estimated  the  possible  vote  this 
year  at  more  than  16,000,000. 

That  the  Socialist  vote  has  risen  from 
420.000  to  about  830,000.  In  the  state- 
ment, 684,432  Socialist  votes  are  counted, 
but  seven  States    are    missing,  and    for 


these  about  150,000  more  will  be  added. 

We  are  not  saying  that  Mr.  Taft 
would  have  been  elected  if  the  Republi- 
can party  had  not  been  cut  in  two.  Still, 
the  figures  indicate  that  if  the  party  bad 
been  united  in  the  support  of  .some  other 
candidate,  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  been 
defeated. 

At  the  preliminary  State  election  in 
Vermont,  the  Roosevelt  ticket  drew  37 
per  cent,  of  the  Republican  vote,  with 
very  few,  if  any,  Democrats,  for  the 
Democrats  gained  4,000.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  vote  in  some  other  States 
cannot  be  measured  by  what  took  place 
in  Vermont,  it  is  true,  but  there  were  not 
many  Democrats  voting  for  Roosevelt. 
Their  places  were  more  than  filled  by 
Taft  Republicans  who  voted  for  Wilson. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  decline 
of  the  total.  There  were  disgusted  Re- 
publicans who  did  not  go  to  the  polls, 
and  confident  Democrats  who  believed 
that  their  votes  were  not  needed  because 
the  opposing  party  was  divided.  Cam- 
paign funds  were  small  when  compared 
with  those  of  past  years.  There  was  lit- 
tle or  no  money  to  be  used  in  paying  the 
travel  expenses  of  voters  far  from  home, 
or  in  compensating  voters  for  their  time 
or  in  employing  men  on  election  day  for 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polls  or,  gen- 
erally, in  "getting  out  the  vote.''  All  this 
may  partly  explain  the  shortage.  In  ad- 
dition, the  popular  vote  of  the  South, 
where  the  State  result  is  never  in  doubt, 
continues  to  fall  away.  Surely,  the  cam- 
paign was  not  a  dull  one.  The  people 
were  interested.  For  this  reason  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  total  would  be  less 
than  that  of  four  years  ago. 

Bermuda 

Two  days  southeast  of  New  York 
City,  across  the  warm  yellow  Gulf 
Stream,  lie  Bermuda's  coral  isles.  No 
happier  or  lovelier  elysium  exists  in 
all  the  two  Americas.  Where  else  are 
the  skies  and  waves  bluer,  the  verdure 
greener,  the  oleanders  pinker  and  the 
limestone  roads  and  cottages  whiter? 
Even  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  giant  frogs 
of  Hie  land  and  the  myriad  fishes  of  the 
sea  glory  in  chromatic  hue. 

The  sun  dazzles  between  the  frequent 
showers.  Constant  ocean  breezes  sweep 
the  hills.     In  every  nook  and  cranny  the 
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flowers  bloom.     Bermuda  is  a  garden  of 
color. 

The  people  are  happy,  hospitable, 
provident  and  prosperous.  They  are 
more  British  than  the  English.  Even 
the  negroe.s  drop  their  h's.  Every  one  is 
"in  trade."  The  islands  are  not  large 
enough  to  support  a  business  aristocracy. 
There  are  no  millionaires  or  paupers. 

A  red-coated  regiment  from  the  Old 
Country  garrisons  the  outpost.  The 
young  officers  keep  things  lively.  So  do 
the  Tommy  Atkinses.  Bright-eyed 
American  girls  are  sure  to  find  plenty  of 
partners  in  fun.  Tennis  and  cricket, 
archery  and  hockey,  golf  and  horseback 
riding,  picnics  and  excursions,  comprise 
the  round  of  life  for  the  young  people. 
The  roads  are  ideal  for  driving  or  bicy- 
cling. No  automobiles  honk  by.  There 
are  no  automobiles  to  honk.  But  donkeys 
are  just  as  good.  Tom  Moore  once  lived 
in  Bermuda  and  wrote  poetry.  A  pil- 
grimage to  his  home,  with  its  palms  and 
palmettos,  is  a  matter  of  course.  Other 
adventures  include  a  sail  on  Grassy  Bay, 
a  voyage  to  the  marine  gardens  and  the 
stalactite  caves,  an  inspection  of  the 
naval  drydock  on  Ireland  Island,  and  a 
swim  on  the  South  Shore,  where  the 
water  is  as  translucent  as  the  sky  and  the 
sand  as  powdery  as  flour. 

On  Saturday  nights  the  great  hotels — 
and  there  are  none  better  in  the  United 
States — open  their  ballrooms,  where  the 
army  and  navy  officers,  in  full  dress  uni- 
form, lend  their  brilliancy  to  the  scene. 
On  Sundays  there  are  services  in  the 
numerous  little  parish  churches.  At  the 
garrison  a  brass  quartet  from  the  mili- 
tary band  plays  hymns.  If  there  is  a 
storm  on  the  ocean  the  choir  at  the 
cathedral  will  lead  the  congregation  in 
singing  "For  Those  in  Peril  on  the  Sea." 

By  far  the  most  important  human  be- 
ings in  Bermuda  are  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda 
— Newfoundland  in  summer  and  Ber- 
muda in  winter,  a  most  delightful  divi- 
sion. The  band  plays  "God  Save  the 
King"  whenever  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  arrives ;  the  Admiral, 
comfortably  ensconced  in  his  palatial 
"Admiralty,"  commands  his  fleet  in  the 
harbor  from  signals  on  a  mast  erected 
on  the  roof;  and  his  Lordship  the  Bish- 


op does  not  hesitate  to  wear  knee 
breeches  and  black  silk  stockings  as  he 
perambulates  among  the  people.  To 
achieve  sure  success,  a  social  function 
must  procure  all  three  of  these  digni- 
taries as  its  "patrons."  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  patronize  even  "The  Darby," 
where  open  betting  on  the  races  is  per- 
mitted. In  short,  Bermuda  has  all  the 
fuss  and  feathers  of  a  diminutive  king- 
dom, yet  it  is  as  bright  and  tight  a  little 
island  as  Old  England  itself. 

But  alas !  the  voyage  to  and  fro  is  apt 
to  be  very  rough.  When  the  waves  roll 
thirty  feet  high  and  the  odors  from  the 
cargo  of  onions  and  Easter  lilies  com- 
mingle with  the  fragrance  of  the  ship's 
galley,  it  takes  a  pretty  self-reliant  stom- 
ach to  keep  a  well-bred  equilibrium.  But 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  Bermuda  is 
worth  the  voyage,  and  our  President- 
elect is  a  good  Presbyterian.  May  he 
have  a  happy  vacation  in  •  these  blessed 
isles  and  a  safe  return  refreshed  and 
prepared  for  the  great  responsibilities 
before  him. 

A  Model  City  Charter 

The  proposed  new  charter  for  Los 
Angeles  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  in 
December  represents  an  important  and 
advanced  contribution  to  charter  making. 
First  and  foremost  it  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  only  fundamental  principles 
shall  be  set  forth  in  the  charter,  leaving 
the  details  to  be  embodied  in  an  admin- 
istrative code  of  initiative  ordinances, 
described  by  the  expression,  "by  ordi- 
nance adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people." 

The  governing  body  of  the  city  is  to 
be  a  commission  of  seven  members, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  city,  voting 
at  large ;  one  of  the  commissioners  to  be 
elected  as  mayor,  and  to  be  ex-officio  the 
commissioner  of  public  safety,  control- 
ling and  operating  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments and  the  city  clerk's  office ;  the 
six  others  to  be  elected  simply  as  com- 
missioners and  to  be  assigned  by  the 
mayor  after  their  election,  as  heads,  re- 
spectively, of  the  departments  of  public 
utilities,  finance,  public  works,  harbors 
and  transportation,  public  welfare  and 
libraries  and  parks.  This  is  a  new  idea 
suggested  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  giving  to  the  mayor  a  posi- 
tion and  responsibility  which  the  mayors 
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of  most  commission-governed  cities  do 
not  have — a  position  and  influence  of 
power  and  importance.  The  duties  of 
these  commissioners  are  to  be  prescribed 
in  an  elastic  manner  in  the  administra- 
tive code;  but  each  department  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  supervisory  control  of  the 
commission  in  session.  The  salaries  of 
the  mayor,  city  attorney,  controller  .and 
commissioners  are  to  be  $6,000  each. 

The  only  other  elective  officials  (save 
the  city  controller)  are  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  seven  in  number, 
to  serve  without  compensation.  They 
are  to  be  elected  at  large  and  at  the  same 
time  and  the  same  number  at  each  time 
as  the  commissioners,  that  is,  four  school 
directors  when  the  mayor  and  three  com- 
missioners are  chosen,  and  three  when 
the  controller  and  three  commissioners 
are  chosen. 

The  controller,  elected  by  the  people, 
is  to  exercise  the  duties  of  city  auditor 
and  other  important  functions,  and  to  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  effi- 
ciency, which  shall  consist  of  the  con- 
troller and  the  civil  service  board. 

The  civil  service  board  of  five  mem- 
bers is  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  commission,  for  over- 
lapping terms  of  six  years,  and  remov- 
able only  by  recall  or  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  commissioners,  after  a  hearing 
upon  written  charges,  but  without  a 
formal  trial;  the  members  of  the  board 
to  serve  without  compensation.  The 
commission  is  required  by  the  charter  to 
levy  an  annual  tax  of  one  cent  on  the 
hundred  dollars  to  support  the  civil  serv- 
ice board,  the  efficiency  bureau  and  a 
free  employment  bureau  under  it. 

All  officials,  both  elective  and  appoint- 
ive, are  made  subject  to  the  recall.  On 
the  other  hand  all  appointments  except 
those  of  police  judges,  city  attorney,  city 
prosecutor  and  public  defender  must  be 
made  from  the  eligible  civil  service  lists. 
It  was  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the 
charter  makers  that  all  appointive  offices 
should  be  filled  from  the  civil  service  eli- 
gible lists.  As  it  is,  Los  Angeles  has 
gone  further  than  any  other  American 
city 

Of  course,  there  are  provisions  in  the 
charter  for  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall;  nominations  by  petition,  non- 
partisan elections,  and  the  election  of  all 


elective  officials  by  the  city  at  large;  and 
thoro  publicity  of  all  municipal  affairs. 

In  recall  elections  the  question  as  to 
the  recall  of  an  official  shall  be  specific- 
ally stated,  and  a  "yes"  and  "no"  vote 
taken,  such  vote  to  be  decisive,  and  the 
name  of  the  incumbent  of  office  is  not  to 
go  on  the  ballot  among  the  candidates 
for  the  office,  nor  is  the  vote  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  become  operative  unless  the 
proposition  for  recall  is  carried.  The 
percentage  for  recall  petitions  for  ap- 
pointive officers  is  fixt  at.  15  per  cent,  of 
tiie  total  vote  for  mayor  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election. 

Other    interesting    provisions    provide 
that  the  mayor  shall  not  have  the  veto 
power ;  that  the  commissioners  and  the 
controller  shall  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  city ;  that  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees on  the  classified  civil  service  lists 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  prevailing 
rate  in  private  employments,  when  such 
average  rate  can  be  ascertained ;  that  the 
department  of  libraries  and  parks  shall 
control  "the  public   libraries,   parks,   city 
playgrounds    and    the    functions   of   the 
present     music     commission ;     that     the 
municipal  newspaper   retain   its  present 
independent  status,  under  a  commission 
of  three,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  con- 
firmed by  the  commission,  the  initiative 
ordinance  under   which   the   paper   was 
started   being   continued   in    force;   that 
the  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  shall  be  co-ordinated  as 
a  board  of  advisory  engineers ;  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  city  be 
so   broadened   as   to   include   practically 
every  industry  that  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation    may    lawfully    engage    in, 
specific   additions   being   public    forums, 
stadiums,  theaters,  banks,  savings  depos- 
itories, loan  agencies,  bureaus  of  funeral 
supplies,    bakeries,    dairies',    butter    and 
cheese  factories,  milk  plants,  milk  prod- 
ucts,    distributing    stations     and     many 
other  lines  of  business ;  that  no  act  shall 
be   vitiated   or    ineffective    because    per- 
t  ormed    by   a   commissioner   other    than 
the   one  by   whom   it   should   have  been 
performed  under  the  allotment  of  func- 
tions; that,   if  found  legally  practicable, 
the  offices  of   assessor  and   collector   of 
taxes     be     consolidated     for     city     and 
county;  that  an  adequate  pension  system 
be  provided;  that  worn-out  horses  and 
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mules  which  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  city  be  cared  for  by  the  city ;  that  so 
far  as  possible  all  elections  be  held  in 
school  buildings,  parks  and  other  public 
and  semi-public  places ;  that  a  slip  be 
mailed  with  a  sample  ballot  to  each 
voter,  giving  the  voting  place  for  his  or 
her  precinct;  that  in  planning  school- 
houses  the  school  board  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  parts  of  such  build- 
ings as  civic  and  neighborhood  centers 
for  the  use  of  citizens  during  such  time 
as  the  buildings  are  not  in  use  for  school 
purposes ;  that  the  election  laws,  except 
as  to  the  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call, shall  be  placed  in  the  administrative 
code. 

From  this  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  all  the  new  ideas 
in  municipal  government  is  maintained. 
In  its  general  outline  the  new  charter 
conforms  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  Los  Angeles  last  July 
and  represents  a  truly  up-to-date  appli- 
cation of  sound  principles  of  modern 
city  commission  government. 

A  Cry  for  a  Mascenas 

The  following  unusual  letter  has  come 
to  us  from  a  young  man  who  is  quite 
conscious  of  .  the  real  ability  which  he 
possesses  and  who  perhaps  overestimates 
it;  which,  again,  is  better  than  to  live  a 
mute,  inglorious  Milton,  whose  sober 
wishes  have  never  learned  to  stray  be- 
yond the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  con- 
tented mediocrity.  His  identity  we  with- 
hold, and  his  appeal  we  give  for  the  sug- 
gestions it  involves.    Thus  he  writes : 

I  am  impelled  to  write  a  few  words  about 
myself.  Here  I  am,  full  of  a  great  concep- 
tion for  a  Peace-Play,  and  all  I  ask  is  just 
enough  to  keep  me  going  while  I  write  it.  Foi 
I  want  time  to  write  and. read  and  study,  time 
to    brood    over    my    subject    uninterruptedly. 

You  will  see  by  my  [a  dramatic  poem 

just  issued],  which  I  leave  with  you,  that  I 
have  ability  to  write  plays.  I  have  written 
many  poems  which  have  been  printed  in  mag- 
azines. "  I  shall  bring  out  another  book,  of 
poems,  in  the  spring.  All  this  shows 
that  I  have  ability,  that  I  am  asking  for  back- 
ing for  what  is  almost  a  certainty.  Your 
editor  says  that  if  he  were  a  young  man  he 
would  hesitate  to  ask  such  a  thing.  I  do  not 
hesitate.  I  think  that  the  production  of 
a  great  play  would  justify  my  getting  help. 
Also  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the  question  of 
honor  involved.      Do  not  young  scientific  men 


get  backing  for  investigations  of  theirs?  You 
say  they  are  backed  by  accredited  institutions. 
But  who  backs  the  institutions?  And  where 
can  I  find  an  institution  which  will  help  out 
the  young  literary  artist  of  proven  ability? 
I  can  find  no  such  chance  in  the  colleges.  If 
I  knew  all  the  etymological  lore  of  the  Chau- 
cerian poems,  or  could  tell  how  many  times 
Gower's  "Coufessio  Amantis"  used  the  adjec- 
tive green  I  would  be  in  line  for  a  scholar- 
ship which  would  enable  me  to  continue  my 
work.  What  kind  of  an  age  is  it,  when  a 
pedant  is  given  every  opportunity  to  write 
commentaries  on  old  writers,  while  the  mod- 
ern writer  is  bidden  go  write  his  poetry  any 
way  he  can?  Why  cannot  the  creative  genius 
be  given  opportunity  and  leisure  for  study 
along  his  particular  line  of  work?  Why 
should  he  be  compelled  to  give  the  fag-ends 
of  his  day  to  his  creations? 

Can't  I  get  a  sort  of  scholarship  from  some 
one  ?  I  am  not  asking  for  anything  more  than 
a  mere  grub-stake  so  that  I  can  live  while  I 
study  and  write.  I  ask  a  year's  time  for  the 
production  of  a  great  play. 

If  you  get  the  man  to  back  me  I  will  pro- 
duce the  play.  I  will  produce  a  great  one 
too.  For  I  know  what  is  in  me.  Judge 
this  last  statement  by  the  light  of  what  I  have 
done.  It  is  true,  I  can  go  to  work  at  many 
kinds  of  labor.  But,  that  is  not  the  point.  I 
want  all  my  time  for  the  next  year  for  writing 
my  play. 

Assuredly  the  one  who  backs  me  up  will 
never  regret  it.  You,  too,  will  rejoice  when 
yom  see  the  great  play  1  produce.  If  this  is 
egotism  then  I  am  an  egotist.  But  I  am 
glad  that  I '  have  a  big  opinion  of  my  own 
ability.  I  have  made  good  so  far.  I  want 
to  produce  real  literature  or  nothing.  That 
I  am  not  alone  in  my  good  opinion  of  myself 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  your  own  magazine, 
The  Independent,  The  American,  The  Cen- 
tury, The  Smart  Set,  Mimsey's,  and  The 
Twentieth  Century,  all  have  at  one  time  or 
other,  printed  poems  of  mine. 

So  for  the  sake  of  art  get  me  this  one 
chance ! 

We  do  not  say  that  our  correspondent 
and  contributor  will  make  good,  nor  do 
we  say  he  will  not.  It  is  in  his  favor 
that  he  has  ability  and  determination  and 
unbounded  self-confidence  and  ambition. 
Some  have  succeeded ;  more  have  failed ; 
we  hope  the  best. 

lie  presents  one  serious,  yet  hardly 
ominous,  condition  in  our  provisions  for 
literary  productiveness.  We  have  schol- 
arships for  those  who  are  making  or 
have  made  their  Ph.  D.,  and  dozens  of 
young  men  and  some  older  ones  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Carnegie  Institution  while 
pursuing  investigations,  but  these  are 
nearly  all  in  the  line  of  science,  while  in 
the  universities  the  doctorates  and  the 
prizes  for  literature  go  to  grammar  and 
philology  and  criticism  that  are  not  lit- 
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erature  at  all.  Few  are  the  professorships 
that  go  to  the  young  Longfellows  and 
Lowells,  but  most  to  the  grinders  xfine 
and  yet  finer  of  old  grist.  Why  should 
not  a  teacher  be  chosen  who  has  made 
literature,  real  literature,  rather  than  one 
who  is  an  enumerator  of  locutions? 

The  age  of  Maecenases  is  past,  and 
good  riddance  to  them,  for  they  had  be- 
come an  offense.  Thomas  Gray  pro- 
nounced their  epitaph  when  he  wrote  his 
own  in  the  lines : 

"Too  honest  to  steal,  and  too1  proud  to  impor- 
tune, 

He  had  not  the  gift  of  making  a  fortune; 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought 
rather  odd; 

No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  God." 

It  was  a  sore  point  with  the  bard  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  whose  self-respect  forbade 
him 

"The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to 
hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 
And  heap  the  shrine   of   luxury  and  pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  muses'  flame." 

In  his  day  the  patron  who  supported  a 
poet  as  kings  supported  a  fool  was  pass- 
ing away.  Its  specter  only  lingers  now  in 
the  title  of  Poet  Laureate.  It  was  in  full 
favor  a  century  or  more  earlier  when 
Spenser  penned  the  burning  lines : 

"Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tride, 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 

To  loose  good  dayes  that  might  be  better 
spent ; 

To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 

To  speed  today,  to  be  put  back  tomorrow ; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sor- 
row ;    .    .    . 

To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 

To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortless  clis- 
paires ; 

To  fawne.  to  crovvche,  to  waite.  to  ride,  to 
ronne, 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne., 

Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end, 

That  cloth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend." 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  in 
the  days  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus  and 
Virgil  and  Horace.  Maecenases  now 
might  not  expect  of  their  Flaccus  a 
dozen  or  two  birthday  odes  and  versified 
epistles  in  their  honor,  and  the  Augustus 
of  today  would  be  rarely  fortunate  who 
could  find  a  Virgil  to  immortalize  him  in 
an  epic  like  the  /Eneid.  ( )ur  millionaires 
are  not  gambling  in  such  wares;  marble 
walls  and  their  names  fixt  in  eternal 
fame  on    university  charters    are  surer. 


We  bid  our  expectant  correspondent 
pester  the  magazines  with  the  verses  his 
vagrant  muse  can  supply,  while  giving 
the  best  of  his  wits  to  his  great  task ; 
and  meanwhile  let  him  feed  great 
thoughts  on  spare  garret  fare,  as  greater 
men  have  done  before  him,  till  fame 
drops  golden  apples  in  his  lap.  Yet,  if 
his  Maecenas  can  find  him  we  shall  con- 
gratulate both.  Thus  did  Virgil  intro- 
duce the  more  bashful  Horace  to  his  own 
patron : 

"No   chance   it  was  that  brought   me   first  to 

you. 
'Twas  dearest  Virgil,  later  Varius, 
Who  told  you   what   I   was.       I   scarce   could 

speak 
Few   halting  words;    for   youthful    modesty 
P'orbad  me  to  say  more.     What  I  could  say 
I  said ;  you  answered  as  your  manner  is 
But  briefly.      So  I  went  away.      Nine  months 
After,  you  called  me  back  and  bade  me  count 
Myself   among  the  number  of  your   friends." 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  both  litera- 
ture and  patronage,  with  "golden  days 
fruitful  of  golden  deeds."  Yet  our  way 
of  independence  and  opportunity  and 
struggle  is  better. 

The  Korean  Conspiracy  Case 

The  appeal  of  the  Koreans  at  Seoul 
who  are  being  tried  for  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  Japanese  Governor-Gen- 
eral is  exciting  so  much  interest  that  re- 
ports are  sent  daily  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  not  easy  to  follow,  thru  the 
Japanese  papers,  the  trial  of  the  prison- 
ers charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder 
Governor  Terauchi.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  his  predecessor,  Prince  Ito, 
was  assassinated  by  conspirators  who  im- 
agined themselves  patriots  in  killing  the 
representative  of  Japanese  rule.  It  is  not 
strange  that  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect Count  Terauchi,  and  that  the  report 
of  a  conspiracy  should  receive  credence. 

What  gave  interest  with  us  in  far-off 
America  to  this  trial  is  the  fact  that  the 
123  men  charged  with  conspiracy  were 
nearly  all  Christians,  pastors  and  leading 
members  of  churches,  connected  with  the 
American  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
missions  in  Korea,  or  students  or  teach- 
ers in  the  schools.  The  Christian  mis- 
sions had  made  phenomenal  growth,  hav- 
ing 300,000  adherents,  and  there  had 
been  an  attempt,  just  as  Japan  took   full 
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possession,  to  bring  in  a  million  converts 
in  a  year.  This  was  not  at  all  achieved, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  political  change. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  politics  was  mixt 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  Church.  Ko- 
reans flocked  into  the  churches  in  hopes 
that  they  would  be  an  influence  to  main- 
tain the  independence  from  Japan.  The 
missionaries  were  very  careful,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man  who  had  to  leave 
the  country,  to  take  no  part  in  this  un- 
rest, beyond  advising  peaceable  submis- 
sion to  the  powers  that  be.  There  is  no 
question  that  Japanese  rule  will  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  country. 

From  the  fact  that  the  men  accused  of 
conspiracy  were  nearly  all  Christians,  and 
the  further  fact  that  they  were  most  of 
them  of  high  character,  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  engage  in  conspiracy,  and 
that  the  missionaries  did  not  believe  them 
guilty,  there  arose  an  apprehension  that 
the  Government  was  hostile  to  Christian- 
ity and  was  trying  to  suppress  it.  We 
cannot  believe  this  true  of  the  authorities 
in  Japan ;  but  Korea  is  under  a  military 
and  not  a  civil  government,  and  even  the 
courts  are  under  its  appointment  and 
control.  A  very  general  suspicion,  if  not 
conviction,  has  arisen  that  the  Korean 
court  which  has  convicted-  these  men,  giv- 
ing them  sentences  of  from  three  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  has  done  a  serious 
injustice.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to 
a  higher  court  in  Japan,  where  it  may  be 
that  the  decision  will  be  reversed. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  the 
facts  from  the  Japanese  papers,  as  the 
reports  were  much  too  imperfect,  and  ap- 
parently glossed  over  the  facts.  But  now 
we  find  a  clearer  statement  in  The  Japan 
Chronicle,  tho  it  must  be  con f est  that 
the  Chronicle  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing more  of  a  critic  than  a  friend  of 
Japan.  It  tells  us  that  it  is  the  general 
view  that,  judging  from  the  demeanor  of 
the  court,  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was 
settled  from  the  first. 

Remember  that  the  trial  is  not  con- 
ducted on  our  method.  When  brought 
before  the  court  the  men  had  been  for 
some  months  in  prison,  examined  by  the 
police,  and  ■  afterward  by  a  preliminary 
court.  That  court  made  up  a  dossier  of 
results  elicited,  and  this  was  presented  to 
the  regular  court,  which  took  as  facts 
what  was  there  given  and  heard  only  the 
prisoners  or  their  lawyers,  and  then  gave 


judgment.  The  sole  evidence  given  was 
the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, who  stoutly  declared  that  those 
confessions  were  false  and  had  been 
wrung  from  them  by  torture.  An  answer 
given  to  that  in  Japanese  papers  has  been 
that  torture  is  not  allowed  under  Jap- 
anese law ;  but  in  reply  it  is  asserted  that 
there  yet  was  torture,  and  that  the  police 
investigation  and  the  preliminary  trial 
were  not  under  Japanese  law,  but  colo- 
nial rule.  'When  it  was  attempted  to 
show  that  torture  had  been  applied  the 
court -refused  to  accept  evidence  or  even 
to  allow  the  prisoners  to  show  the  marks 
of  it  on  their  bodies.  As  corroborative 
proof  of  guilt  it  appears  that  a  revolver 
was  found  in  one  prisoner's  house,  a  pis- 
tol in  another's,  and  in  another's  two 
empty  boxes  from  a  mission  school 
marked  as  having  contained  canned 
goods,  but  which  the  police  believed,  to 
have  contained  revolvers. 

Of  those  who  confest  one  stuck  to  it, 
but  the  presiding  judge  regarded  him  as 
crazy.  He  said  he  had  at  one  time  in- 
tended to  kill  the  President  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  prisoners  declared  that 
to  escape  intense  pain  they  had  signed 
their  names  to  any  questions  the  police, 
had  asked  them.  These  answers  involved 
missionaries  as  partisans  in  the  conspir- 
acy. When  in  the  final  trial  the  mission- 
aries asked  to  be  called  as  witnesses  this 
was  denied,  altho  if  they  had  been  guilty 
they  ought  to  have  been  put  on  trial  and 
punished.  Two  of  the  original  prisoners 
made  just  the  same  confessions  as  did  all 
the  rest,  entered  into  the  same  details, 
similarly  stated  how  they  had  followed 
Count  Terauchi  about  in  the  hope  of  a 
chance  to  kill  him,  giving  the  times  when 
they  had  approached  him.  But  it  ap- 
peared in  the  preliminary  trial  that  all 
that  time  they  had  been  in  prison  on  an- 
other charge,  and  they  were  released. 
Seventy  applications  were  made  by  pris- 
oners to  be  allowed  to  prove  alibis,  but 
permission  was  refused.  Only  one  witness 
was  allowed  to  be  called.  He  was  a  rail- 
way official,  who  produced  a  record  of 
the  number  of  passengers  on  a  train  be- 
tween two  stations  at  the  time  when  a 
large  number  of  conspirators  were  said 
to  have  taken  the  train,  but  the  record 
showed  there  were  but  five  or  six  passen- 
gers between  those  stations. 

Such  facts  as  these,  says  the  Japanese 
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journal,  allow  no  gainsaying.  They  are 
apart  from  the  inherent  improbability 
that  so  many  of  these  men  should  have 
taken  any  part  in  such  a  conspiracy.  It 
is  a  case  of  more  importance  for  the  rep- 
utation of  Japan  before  the  world  than 
the  Japanese  press  generally  imagines, 
for  it  has  been  treated  almost  with  indif- 
ference. We  are  glad  that  the  appeal 
has  gone  to  a  higher  court,  and  we  have 
faith  to  believe  that  if  any  injustice  has 
been  done  in  Korea  it  will  be  righted  in 
Japan. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Dr-  Parkhurst's  letter 
Mayor  Gaynor  to  Mayor  Gaynor  will 
be  printed  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  justification.  Mayor 
Gaynor  had  charged  him  in  a  public 
speech  in  his  campaign  against  the  cor- 
rupt police  twenty  years  ago,  with  having 
"induced  the  public  authorities  to  drive 
them  [the  girls]  and  spread  them  and 
club  them  all  over  the  city."  He  had 
done  no  such  thing,  but  when  the  police 
did  this  and  said*  it  was  at  Dr.  Park- 
burst's  instigation,  girls  came,  to  his 
house,  were  fed  and  comforted  and  they 
went  away  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Parkhurst,  and  have  remained  friends 
for  years.  Now  Dr.  Parkhurst  asks  the 
Mayor : 

"Did  you  do  anything  of  the  kind  in  that 
white  and  negro  resort  maintained  in  one  of 
your  houses  in  Brooklyn,  reported  to  me  by 
three  different  detectives,  and  which  I  visited 
myself  with  a  detective  of  my  own,  and  caused 
that  secret  notification  might  be  conveyed  to 
you  in  order  that  you  might  be  saved  from 
the  contempt  of  your  constituency? 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  there;  but  the  public  would  not  have  ex- 
cused you.  And  I,  a  heartless  clergyman  that 
causes  poor  girls  to  be  clubbed  all  over  the 
city,  sheltered  you.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  your 
Honor,  and  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  the  city. 
The  Lord  wept  over  Jerusalem.'' 
Mayor  Gaynor  is  unfortunate  in  having 
stirred  up  so  stern  a  critic  and  accuser, 
particularly  just  at  the  time  when  his 
law  partner,  whom  he  made  city  cham- 
berlain on  taking  office,  has  been  con- 
victed of  robbing  the  city. 

With  Thanksgiv- 
Better  than  Athletics        \ng  the  last  of  the 

a  n  n  u  a  1  college 
athletic  contests  are  ended,  and  of  all  the 
brunt  of  them  there  will  be  no  memory 
or  remnant   a   hundred  years   hence;   1ml 


the  world  will  still  ring  with  the  deeds 
of  college  men  who  have  left  football 
behind  them  and  have  done  big  work  for 
country  and  the  world.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  such  importance  a  thousand-fold 
greater  than  what  fills  the  dailies  we 
note  what  in  six#  years  a  'band  of  Yale 
men  have  done  in  China.  They  started 
a  Yale  school  and  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Chang-sha.  They  have  a  20-acre  cam- 
pus and  buildings  to  accommodate  ninety 
students,  and  they  treat  over  10,000  pa- 
tients a  year,  and  the  officials  of  the 
Province  of  Hunan,  so  long  hostile  to 
foreigners  and  with  a  population  of 
twenty-two  millions,  have  practically 
committed  the  supervision  of  the  health 
conditions  to  these  Yale  men,  and  now, 
following  Yale's  example,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  universities  in  England,  and 
in  this  country  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Oberlin,  etc., 
have  been  stimulated  to  send  similar 
bands  to  China,  while  some  hundreds  of 
other  college  men  are  in  this  and  other 
ways  doing  enthusiastic  work  for  the 
reconstruction  of  China. 

The  Constitution  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  Future     the     United     States 

does  not   forbid  the 
re-election    of    a    President,    no    matter 
how  many  times.     The  limitation  to  two 
terms    has    been    a    matter    of    common 
consent.     Accordingly,  we  suppose  it  is 
within  the  right  of  Congress  to  declare  a 
President  ineligible   for   a   second  term. 
The  Constitution  gives  conditions  as  to 
age  and  nativity,  and  that  is  all ;  it  does 
not  say,  tho  it  might  be  implied,  that  any 
one  of  proper  age  and  nativity  may  be  a 
candidate.     Because  the  Democratic  plat- 
form,   prepared    by    Colonel    Bryan,    not 
only  opposes  a  second  term,  but  pledges 
its  candidate  to  it,  we  suppose  that  the 
next    Congress    will    pass    such    a    law. 
which    will    shut    out    President    Wilson 
Mom  re-election;  altho  we  may  presume 
from    the    fact    that    he    has'  carefully 
avoided  the  subject  in  his  speeches,  that 
lie  would  not  object  to  being  re-elected. 
I |ut    it'    Wilson    is    thus    shut    out    Mr. 
Bryan   will   once   more  loom   up  as  can- 
didate, and  why  he  should  not  be  candi- 
date it   is  not   easy  to  say,   for  he  is  the 
most  prominent  and  influential  and  com- 
manding man  in  his  party.     This  is  what 
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makes  peculiarly  interesting  the  question 
whether  he  will  be  in  President  Wilson's 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Wilson  can  hardly  help 
offering  to  him  any  seat  he  will  take,  but 
whether  he  will  accept  it  or  not  will  de- 
pend on  whether  he  thinks  it  will  help 
his  chances  four  years  hence.  If  Wil- 
son's term  should  be  successful  and 
prosperous,  it  would  be  of  an  advantage 
to  have  been  in  the  Cabinet,  as  it  was  to 
Mr.  Taft  to  have  been  in  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet ;  but  a  failure  of  Congress  to 
meet  the  pledges  of  the  party,  or  a 
period  of  commercial  depression,  would 
ruin  the  chances  of  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  for  the  succession.  So  we  wait 
to  learn  whether  Mr.  Bryan  will  choose 
to  enter  the  Cabinet,  or  would  prefer  to 
be  an  adviser  or  critic  outside  of  it. 

Missouri  University, 
Student  Expenses      with    several  '  others, 

is  e  x  p  e  r  i  in  enting 
along  the  line  of  student  expenses.  The 
University  Dining  Club  thinks  that  it  has 
solved  the  problem,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
cost  of  living  is  concerned.  It  furnishes 
excellent  board  for  its  members  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2.40  a  week.  This  for  forty 
weeks  will  be  less  than  $100.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  student  can  have  a  first-class 
room,  buy  his  books  and  all  other  sup- 
plies, be  liberal  with  the  athletic  games 
and  subscribe  for  the  college  papers ;  em- 
ploy a  good  laundry,  spending  anywhere 
between  $300  and  $400 ;  altho  a  good 
many  students  go  thru  on  $250.  The 
dining  club  serves  638  students,  and  is 
run  by  a  student  manager,  whose  salary 
is  paid  out  of  the  common  fund.  Food 
is  bought  by  the  carload,  and  always  at 
wholesale  prices,  while  a  cold  storage 
room  receives  the  purchases  and  keeps 
them  in  a  wholesome  condition.  Armour 
sells  the  club  its  meat,  and  canned  goods 
are  bought  when  prices  are  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  waiters  are  the  students  themselves, 
these  being  given  their  board  free  for 
three  hours  of  work  each  day,  in  setting 
the  tables  and  clearing  away.  The  whole 
affair  is  managed  by  a  matron  and  a 
manager,  with  five  cooks  assisted  by  four 
men.  There  is  a  reading  room  connected 
with  the  club,  and  supplied  with  25 
standard  periodicals.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  run  a  board  bill  over  three  weeks ;  and 
the  net  loss  on  all  bills  for  the  last  year 


was  only  $25.  The  menus  are  varied  and 
nourishing,  altho  they  place  other  foods 
somewhat  ahead  of  meat,  which  is  served 
but  once  a  day.  Here  is  a  problem  for 
our  smaller  colleges  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versities. There  is  no  reason  known 
why  there  should  be  a  separate  boarding 
hall  for  each  Greek  letter  society.  They 
might  easily  unite  in  the  common  hall, 
retaining  separate  tables  if  they  prefer. 
The  whole  subject  is  full  of  interest,  for 
if  anywhere  the  cost  of  living  should  be 
reduced  it  should  be  in  our  colleges. 

Every  pound  of  au- 
Save  the  Leaves      tumn    leaves    is    worth 

saving  as  a  fertilizer ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  provided 
by  Nature  every  year,  and  spread  over 
the  land,  we  can  only  be  amazed  at  the 
generosity  of  the  gift.  It  seems  to  be  ex- 
actly what  the  whole  year  is  undertaking 
to  do,  to  provide  stuff  enough  to  make 
our  fields  fat,  and  give  us  our  annual 
crop  without  producing  sterility.  Ele- 
ments held  in  the  air  and  unavailable  for 
the  farmer  while  they  are  there  are 
woven  on  the  looms  that  ply  all  day  and 
all  summer,  with  art  to  serve  us  while 
they  are  still  leaves,  but  when  thrown 
down  will  be  integrated  with  our  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  as  humus,  and  ulti- 
mately as  soil.  To  burn  this  magnificent 
gift  is  abominable.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  except  on  the  part  of 
a  very  ignorant  person  or  very  reckless. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  our 
rural  towns  are  passing  ordinances  cov- 
ering the  case.  They  will  not  allow  little 
bonfires  -of  autumn  leaves  to  be  kindled 
inside  the  corporation.  One  of  them  says 
thank  God  for  what  you  get  without 
paying  for  it  and  make  good  use  of  his 
kindness.  The  autumn  leaf  is  a  small 
thing,  but  in  the  bulk  it  is  a  great  gift. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
heaps  that  drift  into  our  fence  corners. 
They  make  splendid  stable  bedding  for 
horses  and  cows  ;  banked  about  our  coun- 
try houses  they  save  tons  of  coal ;  they 
may  even  be  spread,  when  dry,  over  barn 
floors,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  frost 
into  the  cellars  below,  and  in  the  spring 
all  these  collected  and  put  into  compost 
piles  give  the  material  for  fattening  the 
soil  or  keeping  up  its  fertility.     You  sim- 
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ply  cannot  wear  out  a  farm  if  you  will 
take  Nature's  suggestion  and  save,  not 
waste,  weeds  and  autumn  leaves  and 
ashes  and  stubble,  and  whatever  else 
comes  your  way  to  be  composted. 

S.  M.  Ellis  concludes  a  paper 
Meredith  0n  "George  Meredith's  Child- 
hood," in  a  British  review,  by 
saying  of  the  novelist  that  "in  his  later 
years  he  never  spoke  01  his  origin  and 
relatives  and  the  old  days  in  Portsmouth 
— inscrutably  he  put  those  'days  and 
dreams  out  of  mind.'  He  need  not  have 
done  so,  for  no  shame  or  discredit  can 
rightly  attach  to  the  facts  of  George 
Meredith's  childhood,"  even  if  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  tailors  and  naval 
outfitters.  As  a  small  boy  the  author  of 
"Richard  Feverel"  was  more  or  less 
spoiled,  but  we  can't  help  wishing  that 
he  had  never  said  of  his  father,  "He  was 
a  muddler  and  a  fool."  The  boys  in 
High  street  called  the  future  novelist 
"Gentleman  Georgy,"  because  he  seldom 
joined  in  their  games,  and  wore  better 
clothes  than  the  rest  of  them.  His  man- 
ners imprest  one  of  his  neighbors  of  like 
age  as  "superior,"  and  the  neighbor  has 
lived  to  be  old  enough  to  communicate 
the  fact  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  Fortnightly. 
All  these  matters  interest  the  faithful 
Meredithian,  but  what  difference  do  they 
make  ?  Mr.  Ellis  throws  no  light  on  the 
reasons  for  George  Meredith  having 
gone  to  Germany  for  his  education ;  but 
what  difference  does  that  make — since  he 
went  ?  We  are  grateful  for  the  obscurity 
that  still  envelops  the  early  years  of 
Harry  Richmond's  and  Clara  Middle- 
ton's  creator.  It  throws  the  emphasis 
upon  his  solid  work  as  a  writer  instead  of 
upon  his  accidental  circumstances  as  a 
man  of  the  world. 

The  dollar  mark  $  is  popularly  sup- 
$  posed  to  have  originated  in  the  mono- 
gram of  US  superimposed,  tho  half 
a  dozen  other  explanations  have  been  ad- 
vanced, mostly  without  any  other  sup- 
port than  plausibility,  which  in  matters 
historical  is' an  unsafe  foundation,  for  in 
reality  things  do  not  usually  happen  in 
the  most  probable  ways.  Professor  Ca- 
jori,  of  Colorado  College,  following  the 
hard  path  of  investigation  instead  of  the 
easy   road  of  speculation,  has   reached  a 


very  different  conclusion.  In  the  De- 
cember number  of  Popular  Science 
Monthly  he  adduces  a  long  chain  of  ex- 
amples from  eighteenth  century  manu- 
scripts to  prove  that  the  $  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Spanish  "pesos,"  which 
were  then  the  current  coin  in  America. 
The  abbreviation  of  this  was  ps,  the  p 
made  by  downward  and  upward  strokes 
of  the  pen  and  the  s  written  above  or 
later  over  it.  The  change  from  the  flo- 
rescent  ps  to  $  was  made  about  1775  by 
English- Americans  who  came  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  Spanish-Americans, 
and  he  gives  one  document  showing  both 
forms,  a  letter  written  in  1778  by  Oliver 
Pollock,  then  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  New  Orleans.  The  $ 
sign  first  appeared  in  print  in  Chauncey 
Lee's  "American  Accomptant,"  pub- 
lished in  1797  at  Lansingburgh. 

The  Turkish  com- 
A  Forgotten  Button  mandant  at  Saloni- 
ka thought  he  was 
safe.  The  Greek  army  was  advancing 
from  Veria,  but  there  was  one  more 
river  for  them  to  cross  before  they  could 
attack  the  city.  When  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  suggested  that  the 
Greeks  might  cross  the  bridge  the  com- 
mandant laughed  :  "Look,"  he  said,  "the 
bridge  is  already  mined  with  dynamite. 
I  have  but  to  press  a  button  and  the 
whole  structure  will  be  blown  to  atoms. 
How,  then,  can  the  enemy  pass?"  But 
when  the  Greek  shells  began  to  fall  thick 
on  the  Salonika  side  of  the  river,  the 
Turkish  troops  fled  panic  stricken,  with 
them  the  commandant,  and  he  was  in 
"such  a  hurry  that  he  forgot  to  press  the 
button!  That  afternoon  the  Greeks 
crossed  the  river  and  now  the  flag  of  the 
cross  has  replaced  the  flag  of  the  cres- 
cent over  the  mosque  of  Salonika. 

President  Taft  sends  in  this  week  a 
message  urging  control  of  the  national 
expenditures  by  the  creation  of  a  general 
budget,  and  it  is  known  Governor  Wil- 
son has  written  and  spoken  in  favor  of 
it.  But  Congressmen  hesitate,  as  it  mav 
limit  their  favorite  appropriations.  1\  it 
must  come,  and  we  presume  it  will,  they 
want  it  drawn  up  by  the  House  and  not 
bv  the  Executive,  for  the  power  of  the 
Executive   must    he    limited    rather   than 
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enlarged.  We  cannot  see  it  so.  Con- 
gress does  not  expend  the  money  ;  it  only 
appropriates  it.  It  is  the  executive  de- 
partment that  expends  the  money  and 
knows  how  much  is  needed  and  how 
much  is  wasted.  It  should  draw  up  a 
budget,  and  thei:  let  Congress  approve 
or  disapprove. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  removal  of  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  widow  from  the  post 
office  which  has  given  her  a  support,  on 
the  ground  of  undue  political  activity, 
should  serve  to  accentuate  the  Demo- 
cratic attack  on  President  Taft's  order 
putting  fourth  class  postmasters  under 
the  civil  service.  Her  removal  because 
of  her  support  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  looks 
petty,  even  if  justified  under  the  rules. 
We  may  believe  that  in  making  the  new 
order  it  was  remembered  that  it  would 
save  a  multitude  of  Republican  office- 
holders from  being  replaced  by  Demo- 
crats. But  it  is  a  good  order  in  itself, 
and  whenever  made  spoilsmen  must  suf- 
fer ;  only  we  wish  it  had  been  made  four 
years  earlier. 

In  the  last  election  we  know  that  col- 
lege students  were  offered  twenty  dollars 
from  a  campaign  fund  to  go  home  and 
vote,  which  might  be  twice  the  cost  of 
the  trip,  and  they  accepted  it  and  went, 
with  no  suspicion,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  as  truly  taking  a  bribe  as  do  the 
thousands  of  country  farmers  who  in 
some  States  have  expected  a  couple  of 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  day's 
work.  No  money  should  be  paid  to 
voters.  There  are  those  who-  think  that 
the  failure  at  this  election  much  to 
increase  the  vote  over  that  of  four  years 
ago  is  due  to  the  fact  that  less  money 
was  paid  to  persuade  voters  to  come  to 
the  polls. 

The  Philippine  Assembly  elects  two 
commissioners,  or  delegates,  who  have 
seats  in  our  Congress  and  the  right  to 
speak  on  Philippine  subjects,  but  have 
no  vote.  One  of  them.  Manuel  Oueson, 
has  started  a  magazine  in  Washington  to 
urge  immediate  independence  for  the 
islands.  He  represents  the  radical  ele- 
ment and  has  just  been  re-elected.  But 
associated  with  him  has  been  chosen  a 
second  commissioner  who  is  a  conserva- 
tive.    It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  people 


of  the  Philippines  really  wish  absolute 
independence,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
thrust  it  on  them. 

Philadelphia  was  the  fitting  place  for 
the  triumphant  meeting  last  week  of  the 
National  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, for  there  they  were  congratulated 
by  Mayor  Blankenburg,  who  told  them 
progressive  Pennsylvania  was  ready  to 
adopt  their  cause,  and  his  wife  followed 
with  an  address  inviting  them  to  come 
back  three  years  later  and  rejoice  over 
the  freedom  they  will  by  that  time  have 
achieved.  We  wish  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago had  mayors  who  would  be  glad  to 
say  as  much  for  their  cities. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  punishments 
lately  inflicted  on  the  militant,  syndicalist 
suffragets  would  teach  them  reason,  but 
they  prove  past  instruction.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  mob-madness  has  obsessed 
them.  Their  late  campaign  against  the 
letter  boxes  is  peculiarly  vicious,  but  that 
is  its  merit  in  their  esteem.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  tells  them  that  the  hatchet  is  not 
a  weapon  of  persuasion.  Nor  is  acid  and 
paraffme  in  letter  boxes.  They  are  not 
popular  with  our  suffragists,  who  have 
other  and  better  methods. 

The  public  is  amazed  at  the  pardon  by 
Governor  Dix  of  Mr.  Patrick,  who  was 
convicted  of  murdering  Mr.  Rice,  the 
Texan  millionaire.  What  the  effect  will 
be  on  the  will  which  gave  twelve  millions 
to  found  the  Rice  Institute  oi  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  not  yet  known.  Governor  Dix 
is  right  in  saying  that  responsibility 
ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  Governor,  but 
on  a  board  of  pardons.  A  Governor  may 
be  a  very  soft-hearted  man. 

That  vice  in  cities  does  not  need  to  be 
allowed  or  segregated  is  the  belief  of  the 
Portland,  Ohio,  city  council,  which  has 
enacted  ordinances  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  vice  commission  utterly  sup- 
pressing the  public  evil  by  punishing  all 
who  rent  rooms  for  such  purpose.  We 
believe  that  a  general  crusade  is  coming 
all  over  our  country  in  defense  of  moral- 
ity and  safe  marriage. 

An  example  of  what  Mr.  R.  G.  White 
named  heterophemy  was  our  speaking  of 
Mr.  Lodge  as  ex-Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts when  we  meant  Mr.  Crane. 


Insurance 


Our  New  Insurance  Editor 


For  sixty  years  The  Independent 
has  devoted  more  attention  to-  the 
subject  of  insurance  than  any  other 
journal  of  general  circulation.  We 
have  done  this  in  the  belief  that  insur- 
ance* is  one  of  the  best  institutions 
ever  devised  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  that  the  diffusion  of  correct 
knowledge  as  to  its  principles  is  a 
public  service  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance. 

That  our  readers  have  appreciated 
our  efforts  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony we  have  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration received. 

We  are  happy  to  announce,  there- 
fore, that  plans  are  now  under  way  to 
make  our  insurance  department  more 
valuable  to  our  readers  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  first  step  has  been  to  se- 
cure the.  services  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Underwood,  of  this  city,  who  will  as-' 
sume  with  our  next  issue  the  editor- 
ship of  this  department,  under  his  own 
name. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  a  careful  student  of  insurance 
in  all  its  various  forms.  For  the  past 
thirty-five  years  he  has  been  in  the 
insurance  business,  and  is  thoroly 
conversant  with  both  its  theory  and 
its  practice.  Born  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  November,  i860,  he  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
then  began  his  business  life  as  an  of- 
fice boy  in  a  local  fire  insurance 
agency.  Tn  1882  he  was  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  of  Denver,  Col.  After 
serving  successively  as  manager  of 
the  Fire  Insurance  Compacts  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Jolict, 


111.,  he  became  editor  of  The  Insur- 
ance Vindicator  at  New  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  from  1889  to 
1 891.  From  1 89 1  to  1893  he  was  a 
special  representative  of  the  Mutual 
Life  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In 
1889  he  again  took  charge  of  The 
Insurance  Vindicator,  but  in  1902  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  purchased 
Assurance,  a  monthly  devoted  .to 
casualty  insurance,  and  in  1906  The 
Insurance  Critic,  a  monthly  devoted 
to  life  and  fire  insurance.  These  two 
publications  he  still  owns. 
•  Mr.  Underwood  is  an  independent 
thinker,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
possessing  the  full  courage  of  his 
convictions.  The  insurance  com- 
panies, of  which  there  are  now  some 
500  in  the  land,  will  find  him  a  help- 
ful friend  in  so  far  as  they  conduct 
their  business  in  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders,  and  a  fearless  critic 
when  they  do  not.  Happily,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  practise  sound  in- 
surance, from  every  standpoint. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  feel 
free  to  call  upon  him  for  any  advice 
or  help  which  he  can  render,  either 
thru  the  columns  of  The  Independ- 
ent or  by  personal  interview  or  let- 
ter. There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
people  are  still  so  perplexed  as  they 
are  when  making  their  insurance  in- 
vestments, and  Mr.  Underwood  will 
be  glad  to  be  consulted  at  any  time, 
and  will  give  his  services  free. 

Thru  this  department  we  hope  to 
decrease  the  distance  and  the  differ- 
ences between  insurers  and  insured. 
The  interests  of  both  are  identical. 
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Financial 


Currency  Legislation 

Mr.  Wilson  has  told  members  of 
Congress  that  the  subject  of  currency 
reform  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. It  is  now  expected  that  a  Demo- 
cratic currency  bill  will  be  taken  up  at 
the  special  session.  The  Aldrich  plan,  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  a  central  reserve 
association,  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is 
distinctly  opposed  in  the  Democratic 
platform.  Probably,  however,  parts  of 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
the  Monetary  Commission  will  be  ap- 
proved. It  was  reported  last  week  that 
Mr.  Bryan,  desiring  an  abolition  of 
national  bank  currency  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  Government  notes,  was  diligently 
impressing  his  views  upon  the  minds  of 
Democratic  Congressmen,  and  that  he 
might  exert  much  influence  in  this  way. 
It  appears  now,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers who  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  this  question  are  not  sub- 
ject to  his  control,  have  in  mind  no  revo- 
lutionary currency  projects,  and  intend 
to  give  much  weight  to  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Wilson.  They  understand, 
we  presume,  that  Mr.  Bryan's  advice  as 
to  currency  legislation  is  by  no  means 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Growth  of  International  Trade 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  now  closing  will  ex- 
ceed $4,000,000,000.  This  total  shows  a 
remarkable  increase,  for  the  highest 
value  of  our  exports  and  imports  hereto- 
fore has  been  $3,626,000,000,  in  191 1. 
The  three  billion  mark  was  first  reached 
in  1906,  the  two  billion  mark  in  1899. 
Imports  have  doubled  since  1901,  and 
exports  have  doubled  since  1904.  Imports 
not  subject  to  tariff  duty  will  amount 
this  year  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 
During  the  recent  growth  of  our  export 
trade,  shipments  of  foodstuffs  have  de- 
clined (altho  at  the  present  time  our 
.abundant  crops  show  a  considerable  sur- 
plus for  sale  abroad),  and  shipments  of 
manufactures  have  steadily  increased. 
The  free  trader  will  say  that  the  large 


sales  of  manufactured  goods  prove  that 
protective  duties  are  not  needed;  the 
protectionist  will  assert  that  they  are  due 
to  the  protective  policy.  At  all  events, 
they  do  show  that  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  some  duties  can  safely  be  made. 
There  has  been  a  notable  growth  of 
international  trade  thruout  the  world  in 
the  last  two  decades.  This  year  the  total, 
as  computed  at  Washington,  will  be 
$35,000,000,000,  which  exceeds  by 
$4,000,000,000  the  total  in  19 10.  The 
only  countries  reporting  decreases  for 
1 91 2  are  Argentina  and  Russia.  The 
total  has  doubled  since  1890,  but  values, 
not  quantities,  are  reported,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has 
been  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Possibly 
the  average  was  lower  twenty-two  years 
ago  by  20  per  cent,  than  it  is  at  present. 

.  . .  .The  index  number  of  Bradstreet's 
for  November  1  shows  another  advance 
of  average  prices,  being  9.478  against 
9.451' on  October  1,  and  8.892  a  year  ago. 

.  .  .  .The  Canadian  Immigration  Com- 
missioner at  Winnipeg  reports  that 
100,000  settlers  from  the  United  States 
entered  Western  Canada  between  April  1 
and  October  1. 

....The  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  in  Kansas  this  year  are  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  State.  Their  value 
is  $170,785,666,  an  increase  of  $55,000,- 
000  over  the  value  in  191 1. 

....Robert  Knight,  who  died  in 
Providence  last  week,  began  work  in  a 
calico  factory  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  at  75  cents  a  week,  and  at  his  death 
was  the  largest  individual  owner  of  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  world,  having  twenty- 
two  factories  and  a  fortune  of  $25,000,- 
000. 

....  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  of  the 
"Babson  Statistical  Organization"  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  has  sailed  for 
Europe  to  confer  with  the  International 
Institute  at  Rome  on  the  compilation  of 
world  statistics  on  business  conditions 
that  can  be  used  by  this  and  other  gov- 
ernments for  a  basis  of  solving  indus- 
trial questions. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


The  Presidential 
Messages 


On  the  third,  Mr.  Taft 
sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress discussing  our 
foreign  relations — diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial. He  placed  their  development 
above  partisanship.  "With  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industries,"  he  said,  "the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
must  rapidly  become  a  still  more  essen- 
tial factor  in  its  economic  welfare.'' 
Our  Department  of  State  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Administration,  "an 
archaic  and  inadequate  machine,"  but. 
upon  his  recommendation,  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  its  "complete  re- 
organization" (August  5,  1909).  "Di- 
visions of  Latin-American  Affairs,  and 
of  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  and  West- 
ern European  Affairs"  were  created,  and 
the  work  of  the  State  Department  spe- 
cialized accordingly.  The  merit  system, 
initiated  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the  consu- 
lar service,  has  now  been  extended  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  where  the  Adminis- 
tration has  undertaken  "to  respond  to 
modern  ideas  of  commercial  intercourse." 
We  now  stand  "on  the  threshold  of  mid- 
dle age  as  a  nation."  It  behooves  us  not 
only  to  reach  out  for  foreign  commerce, 
but  to  provide  more  generously,  in  sala- 
ries and  permanent  residences,  for  our 
representatives  abroad.  "The  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  mark  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  era"  in  our  international 
relations.  Against  the  Administration's 
failure  to  secure  the  consummation  of 
general  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  President  sets 
off  the  prevention  or  termination  of  "sev- 
eral    wars"     in      South      and     Central 

America. The     President's    general 

message  was  received  by  Congress  on  the 


sixth.  His  principal  recommendations 
are: 

The  plan  of  currency  reform  outlined  by 
the  monetary  commission. 

Amendment  of  the  law  to  lessen  the  pen- 
alty when  corporations  inadvertently  disobey 
the  corporation  tax  law. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  plan  of  army 
reorganization  prepared  by  the  War  College 
last  spring. 

The  passage  of  the  Militia  Pay  bill,  increas- 
ing compensation  to  militia  in  the  field. 

Citizenship,  without  Statehood,  for  Porto 
Rico. 

Regulation  of  water  power  grants  so  that 
navigable  streams  may  be  improved  by  water 
power  companies. 

Elevation  of  Colonel  Gcethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  a  major  generalship. 

A  return  to  the  policy  of  two  battleships  a 
year  by  appropriation  for  three  battleships  this 
year. 

Authority  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  make  rules  of  procedure  in  common 
law  cases  in  Federal  courts  to  expedite  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  litigation. 

The  President  disapproves  the  Demo- 
cratic project  of  independence,  after 
eight  years,  for  the  Philippines.  He 
leaves  the  tariff  to  his  successor  and  the 
incoming  Congress. The  annual  re- 
port of  Secretary  Meyer  urges  provision 
for  three  new  battleships — stating  that  if 
we  continue  to  construct  only  two  a  year 
we  will  fall  from  second  to  fourth  rank 
as  a  naval  power.  It  says  that  to  guard 
our  coast  and  protect  its  commerce  the 
United  States  needs  a  permanent  navy 
of  forty-one  modern  battleships  and  bat- 
tle-cruisers. We  now  have  thirty-three 
battleships,  of  which  four  will  soon  be 
retired  as  obsolete.  Besides  three  dread- 
naughts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rec- 
ommends appropriations  for  two  battle- 
cruisers,  sixteen  destroyers,  six  sub- 
marines, two  gunboats,  a  fleet  of  auxilia- 
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Currency  Legislation 

Mr.  Wilson  has  told  members  of 
Congress  that  the  subject  of  currency 
reform  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. It  is  now  expected  that  a  Demo- 
cratic currency  bill  will  be  taken  up  at 
the  special  session.  The  Aldrich  plan,  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  a  central  reserve 
association,  will  not  be  accepted.  It  is 
distinctly  opposed  in  the  Democratic 
platform.  Probably,  however,  parts  of 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
the  Monetary  Commission  will  be  ap- 
proved. It  was  reported  last  week  that 
Mr.  Bryan,  desiring  an  abolition  of 
national  bank  currency  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  Government  notes,  was  diligently 
impressing  his  views  upon  the  minds  of 
Democratic  Congressmen,  and  that  he 
might  exert  much  influence  in  this  way. 
It  appears  now,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers who  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  this  question  are  not  sub- 
ject to  his  control,  have  in  mind  no  revo- 
lutionary currency  projects,  and  intend 
to  give  much  weight  to  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  Mr.  Wilson.  They  understand, 
we  presume,  that  Mr.  Bryan's  advice  as 
to  currency  legislation  is  by  no  means 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Growth  of  International  Trade 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  year  now  closing  will  ex- 
ceed $4,000,000,000.  This  total  shows  a 
remarkable  increase,  for  the  highest 
value  of  our  exports  and  imports  hereto- 
fore has  been  $3,626,000,000,  in  191 1. 
The  three  billion  mark  was  first  reached 
in  1906,  the  two  billion  mark  in  1899. 
Imports  have  doubled  since  1901,  and 
exports  have  doubled  since  1904.  Imports 
not  subject  to  tariff  duty  will  amount 
this  year  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 
During  the  recent  growth  of  our  export 
trade,  shipments  of  foodstuffs  have  de- 
clined (altho  at  the  present  time  our 
.abundant  crops  show  a  considerable  sur- 
plus for  sale  abroad),  and  shipments  of 
manufactures  have  steadily  increased. 
The  free  trader  will  say  that  the  large 


sales  of  manufactured  goods  prove  that 
protective  duties  are  not  needed;  the 
protectionist  will  assert  that  they  are  due 
to  the  protective  policy.  At  all  events, 
they  do  show  that  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  some  duties  can  safely  be  made. 
There  has  been  a  notable  growth  of 
international  trade  thruout  the  world  in 
the  last  two  decades.  This  year  the  total, 
as  computed  at  Washington,  will  be 
$35,000,000,000,  which  exceeds  by 
$4,000,000,000  the  total  in  1910.  The 
only  countries  reporting  decreases  for 
191 2  are  Argentina  and  Russia.  The 
total  has  doubled  since  1890,  but  values, 
not  quantities,  are  reported,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has 
been  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Possibly 
the  average  was  lower  twenty-two  years 
ago  by  20  per  cent,  than  it  is  at  present. 

.  .  .  .The  index  number  of  Bradstreet's 
for  November  1  shows  another  advance 
of  average  prices,  being  9.478  against 
9.451' on  October  1,  and  8.892  a  year  ago. 

....  The  Canadian  Immigration  Com- 
missioner at  Winnipeg  reports  that 
l  00,000  settlers  from  the  United  States 
entered  Western  Canada  between  April  1 
and  October  1. 

....The  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  in  Kansas  this  year  are  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  State.  Their  value 
is  $170,785,666,  an  increase  of  $55,000,- 
000  over  the  value  in  191 1. 

....Robert  Knight,  who  died  in 
Providence  last  week,  began  work  in  a 
calico  factory  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  at  75  cents  a  week,  and  at  his  death 
was  the  largest  individual  owner  of  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  world,  having  twenty- 
two  factories  and  a  fortune  of  $25,000,- 
000. 

....  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  of  the 
"Babson  Statistical  Organization"  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  has  sailed  for 
Europe  to  confer  with  the  International 
Institute  at  Rome  on  the  compilation  of 
world  statistics  on  business  conditions 
that  can  be  used  by  this  and  other  gov- 
ernments  for  a  basis  of  solving  indus- 
trial questions. 
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The  Presidential    °n  the  third>   Mr-  Jaft 
Messages  sent  a  message  to  Con- 

gress discussing  our 
foreign  relations — diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial. He  placed  their  development 
above  partisanship.  "With  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industries,"  he  said,  "the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
must  rapidly  become  a  still  more  essen- 
tial factor  in  its  economic  welfare.'" 
Our  Department  of  State  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Administration,  "an 
archaic  and  inadequate  machine,"  but, 
upon  his  recommendation,  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  its  "complete  re- 
organization" (August  5,  1909).  "Di- 
visions of  Latin-American  Affairs,  and 
of  Far  Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  and  West- 
ern European  Affairs"  were  created,  and 
the  work  of  the  State  Department  spe- 
cialized accordingly.  The  merit  system, 
initiated  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the  consu- 
lar service,  has  now  been  extended  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  where  the  Adminis- 
tration has  undertaken  "to  respond  to 
modern  ideas  of  commercial  intercourse." 
We  now  stand  "on  the  threshold  of  mid- 
dle age  as  a  nation."  It  behooves  us  not 
only  to  reach  out  for  foreign  commerce, 
but  to  provide  more  generously,  in  sala- 
ries and  permanent  residences,  for  our 
representatives  abroad.  "The  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  mark  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  era"  in  our  international 
relations.  Against  the  Administration's 
failure  to  secure  the  consummation  of 
general  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  President  sets 
off  the  prevention  or  termination  of  "sev- 
eral    wars"     in      South      and     Central 

America. The     President's     general 

message  was  received  by  Congress  on  the 


sixth.  His  principal  recommendations 
are: 

The  plan  of  currency  reform  outlined  by 
the  monetary  commission. 

Amendment  of  the  law  to  lessen  the  pen- 
alty when  corporations  inadvertently  disobey 
the  corporation  tax  law. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  plan  of  army 
reorganization  prepared  by  the  War  College 
last  spring. 

The  passage  of  the  Militia  Pay  bill,  increas- 
ing compensation  to  militia  in  the  field. 

Citizenship,  without  Statehood,  for  Porto 
Rico. 

Regulation  of  water  power  grants  so  that 
navigable  streams  may  be  improved  by  water 
power  companies. 

Elevation  of  Colonel  Gcethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  a  major  generalship. 

A  return  to  the  policy  of  two  battleships  a 
year  by  appropriation  for  three  battleships  this 
year. 

Authority  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  make  rules  of  procedure  in  common 
law  cases  in  Federal  courts  to  expedite  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  litigation. 

The  President  disapproves  the  Demo- 
cratic project  of  independence,  after 
eight  years,  for  the  Philippines.  He 
leaves  the  tariff  to  his  successor  and  the 
incoming  Congress. The  annual  re- 
port of  Secretary  Meyer  urges  provision 
for  three  new  battleships — stating  that  if 
we  continue  to  construct  only  two  a  year 
we  will  fall  from  second  to  fourth  rank 
as  a  naval  power.  It  says  that  to  guard 
our  coast  and  protect  its  commerce  the 
United  States  needs  a  permanent  navy 
of  forty-one  modern  battleships  and  bat- 
tle-cruisers. We  now  have  thirty-three 
battleships,  of  which  four  will  soon  be 
retired  as  obsolete.  Besides  three  dread- 
naughts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rec- 
ommends appropriations  for  two  battle- 
cruisers,  sixteen  destroyers,  six  sub- 
marines, two  gunboats,  a  fleet  of  auxilia- 
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ries,  a  dry  dock,  and  naval  aviation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
annual  report,  reviews  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  American  farm  products  during 
his  service  of  sixteen  years:  from  four 
billions  to  nine  and  a  half. 


The  Supreme  Court  decided, 
Trust  Suits     on   the  2d,   that  the   Harri- 

man  merger  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads, 
brought  about  when  the  first  of  these 
companies  bought  46  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  second,  was  unlawful,  being 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act.  Disso- 
lution of  the  combination  was  ordered. 
Separation  of  the  companies  is  to  be  su- 
pervised by  the  Circuit  Court  in  Utah, 
and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  a  receiver 
will  be  appointed.  The  Union  Pacific  is 
permitted  to  retain  control  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  whose  lines  extend  from  Ogden 
to  San  Francisco.  The  decision  was 
made  by  unanimous  vote,  except  that 
Justice  Van  Devanter  took  no  part.  His 
opinion,  at  the  trial  in  Utah,  that  the  two 
companies  were  not  competitors,  and  that 
the'  combination  was  not  unlawful,  was 
reversed  and  annulled.  The  decision  was 
announced  by  Justice  Day,  who  said : 
"While  the  law  may  not  be  able  to  en- 
force competition,  it  can  reach  combina- 
tions which  make  competition  impractica- 
ble."  The  court  also  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  South  Dakota  law 
against  unfair  discrimination.  This  law 
forbids  the  sale,  with  intent  to  ruin  com- 
petitors, of  a  commodity  in  one  place  at 
prices  lower  than  those  demanded  in  an- 
other place. The  indictments  against 

the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
John  E.  Parsons,  Washington  B.  Thomas 
and  others,  charging  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  on  account  of  the  closing 
of  the  Philadelphia  refinery  of  Segal's 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
were  dismissed  last  week  on  the  Govern- 
ment's motion.  It  was  explained  that 
sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  produced 
owing  to  the  statute  of  limitations.  For 
this  reason  there  was  a  jury  disagree- 
ment in  March  last.  The  dismissal  of 
these  indictments  does  not  affect  the 
Government's  suit  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Trust—  —Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham,    in    his    annual    report,    to    which 


reference  is  made  in  our  editorial  pages, 
recommends  that  existing  law  be  so 
amended  that  the  Government  will  be 
authorized  to  seize,  in  any  State,  goods 
imported  and  held  in  furtherance  of  the 
plans  of  a  combination.  This  recom- 
mendation is  suggested  by  the  suit 
against  the  Coffee  Trust. 

In  the  dynamite  con- 
Labor  Questions  spiracy  trial  at  In- 
dianapolis the  indict- 
ments against  four  of  the  forty-five  de- 
fendants have  been  dismissed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  prosecutor,  who  said  that 
the  charges  against  these  men  were  not 

sustained. Representatives      of      the 

firemen  and  trainmen  of  fifty-two  East- 
ern railroads,  whose  demand  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages  followed  that  of  the  lo- 
comotive engineers,  were  in  conference 
last  week  with  representatives  of  the 
companies.  Estimates  of  the  additional 
payment  required  by  their  demand  range 
from    $10,000,000    to    $21,000,000    per 

year. A  general    strike    in    the  steel 

mills  of  the  Corporation,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, appears  to  have  been  averted.  A 
majority  of  the  original  strikers  voted 
last  week  to  return,  pending  the  com- 
pany's reconsideration  of  the  discharge 
of  three  men.  The  company  refused  to 
deal  with  their  committee.  It  insisted 
upon  receiving  only  the  applications  of 
individual  workmen  and  gave  notice  that 
each  application  would  be  considered  by 
itself. 

Canada's  Gift  of       Prime    Minister    Bor- 
Battleships  den     introduced    in 

Canada's  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  5th,  a  Government  bill 
giving  to  Great  Britain  $35,000,000,  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  three 
battleships,  4>of  the  most  modern  and 
powerful  type."  These  are  to  be  used 
for  the  defense  of  the  empire  and  will 
be  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty.  The  Premier,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  address,  reviewed  the 
condition  of  naval  affairs  thruout  the 
world,  and  spoke  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  mother  country  by  reason  of 
Germany's  aggressive  naval  policy.  He 
also  indicated  that  Canada  would  have  a 
voice  with  respect  to   foreign  questions. 
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"When  Great  Britain,"  said  he,  "no 
longer  assumes  sole  responsibility  for 
defense  on  the  high  seas,  she  can  no 
longer  undertake  to  assume  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy."  Speaking  in  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate, on  the  4th,  Sir  George  Ross,  Oppo- 
sition leader,  sharply  criticised  our  legis- 
lation concerning  Panama  canal  tolls. 
Canada,  he  said,  could  not  submit  quietly 
to  injustice.  If  the  British  protest 
should  have  no  effect,  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  The  Hague  tribunal.  He 
would  be  astonished  if  the  United  States 
should  refuse  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration.  At  the  close  of  his  speech 
he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  the 
Government  leader  in  the  Senate. 

An  attorney  representing  the 
The  Islands    Zayas  interests  in  Cuba  has 

attacked  in  the  insular  Su- 
preme Court  the  recent  election,  on  the 
ground  that  the  electoral  law,  enacted 
during  the  second  intervention,  is  uncon- 
stitutional. President  Gomez  intends  to 
issue  a  manifesto,  explaining  his  conduct 
at  the  time  of  the  election  and  defending 
himself   against   the   accusations   of   the 

Zayistas. It    is    understood    that    the 

British  Ambassador  at  Washington  has 
addrest  to  our  Government  a  protest 
against  the  concession  recently  granted  to 
American  capitalists  for  a  railroad  from 
Caibarien  to  Nuevitas.  This  protest  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  English  or  Canadian 
company,  the  Cuban  Central,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  about  to  build  a  road  on  the 
route  in  question,  without  a  subsidy,  al- 
tho  the  concession  gives  a  subsidy  of 
$6,000  per  kilometer.  It  is  alleged  in 
Cuba  that  President  Gomez  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  project,  because  he 
owns  or  controls  a'  branch  road  which 
will  be  connected  with  the  one  now  pro- 
jected.  General  Menocal,  President- 
elect, says  he  will  ask  for  a  revision  of 
the  electoral  census,  being  convinced  that 
it  was  padded  and  falsified.  In  filling 
subordinate  offices,  he  says,  fitness  (not 
partisan  affiliation)  will  be  the  "sole  con- 
sideration."  Among  the  1,500  immi- 
grants who  recently  arrived  in  Havana 
from  Spain  are  several  men  believed  to 
be  militant  anarchists,  who  are  under 
close    surveillance, General    Vasquez, 


the  revolutionists'  leader  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, has  had  a  friendly  interview  with 
the  commander  of  the  Government's 
army,  and  an  agreement  has  been 
reached,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

new    President,    Archbishop    Nouel. 

Dispatches  from  Manila,  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Madrid,  say  that  the  Fili- 
pinos will  declare  their  provisional  inde- 
pendence on  July  4,  1913. 

Senator  McCumber, 
The  Panama  Canal      of     North     Dakota, 

predicts  that  the  ex- 
isting treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great 
Britain  will  be  allowed  to  expire  by  limi- 
tation in  May  next,  in  order  that  sub- 
mission of  the  Panama  tolls  question  to 
arbitration  may  be  avoided.  In  his  opin- 
ion, if  our  Government  attempts  to  re- 
new the  treaty,  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
will  be  withheld.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  he 
holds  that  exemption  of  our  coastwise 
shipping    is    a    violation    of    the    Hay- 

Pauncefote  treaty. A  petition,  asking 

our  Government  to  seek  "an  honorable 
and  amicable  settlement"  of  the  tolls 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  has  been 
'sent  to  President  Taft  by  President 
Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; President  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
University ;  Archbishop  Riordan  and 
other  prominent  Californians.  The  issue, 
they  say,  is  "whether  our  country  is  ob- 
serving an  international  pledge,"  and 
they  add : 

"It  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  as  a  people 
we  can  better  suffer  some  limitation  ot  our 
freedom  of  legislation  and  some  commercial 
disadvantage,  rather  than  disregard,  or  appear 
to  disregard,  a  treaty  negotiated  in  good  faith 
and  solemnly  ratified." 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  a  vote  of  262  to  22,  has  refused  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Panama  tolls  and 
treaty  obligations,  which  was  raised  by  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Lewis  Nixon, 
to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  had  not  been 
violated.  This  resolution  was  reported 
adversely  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 

Committee   on    Foreign    Commerce. 

Secretary  Stimson  returned  from  Pana- 
ma last  week.  He  saw  the  great  gates 
of  t he  Gatun  locks,  which  arc  "like  the 
sides  of  a  ten-story  office  building," 
swung  open   for  the  first  lime.     Tt   \va^ 


"I  Will  Never  Call  Out  the  Militia."—  GO VER N OR    BLEASE. 


rawn  by  C.  R.   Weed 


THE  SHERIFF:   GREAT   SNAKES,   TIM,  YOU'VE  GOT  THE  WRONG  MAN  ! 
THE  LYNCH  LEADER:  SHOO!      HOW  CARELESS  OF  US! 
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done  in  a  little  less  than  two  minutes  by 
machinery  set  in  motion  when-  Miss 
Helen  Taft  prest  an  electric  button. 

Flores  Magon,  Minister  of  the 
Mexico     Interior,  who  recently  resigned 

because,  as  President  Madero 
explained,  he  was  not  in  political  accord 
with  his  associates,  has  published  an  at- 
tack upon  several  of  these.  He  speaks 
of.  the  "unbridled  radicalism"  of  Vice- 
President  Suarez  and  alleges  that  both 
Suarez  and  Gustavo  Madero  have  "made 
a  joke  of  suffrage"  by  interference  with 
voters.  Magon's  successor,  Rafael  Her- 
nandez, proposes  that  a  promise  of  am- 
nesty be  given  to  rebels  in  the  north, 
who,  he  thinks,  continue  to  be  active 
only  because  they  fear  summary  execu- 
tion, if  they  should  be  peaceful  and  un- 
able to  defend  themselves.  In  Durango 
many  ranches  were  raided  last  week,  and 
the  Government's  dynamite  factory,  near 
Torreon,  was  captured.  On  the  1st 
there  were  trains  running  between  Juarez 
and  Chihuahua  for  the  first  time  in 
months.  The  track  was  kept  clear  by  an 
armored  car,  bearing  a  heavy  gun  and 
followed  by  a  car  full  of  soldiers.  On 
the  4th,  however,  the  rebels  captured  a 
train  on  this  guarded  road,  killed  several 
soldiers,  robbed  the  passengers  and 
burned  the  cars.  In  the  south,  large 
parts  of  several  States  are  controlled  by 
rebels.  On  the  6th  the  town  of  Valle 
del  Bravo,  State  of  Mexico,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Zapatists  because  the  people 
refused  to  purchase  safety  by  delivering 
to  these  rebels  twenty  young  women. 
All  the  residents  fled  to  the  hills,  and  the 
town  was  sacked  and  burned.  It  is  said 
in  Washington  that  Senator  William 
Alden  Smith's  investigating  committee 
will  report  that  Madero,  during  his  rev- 
olution, was  assisted  by  powerful  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States,  and  that  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws  in  his  interest 
was  permitted.    . 

Central  and  Altho  the  right  of  our 
South  America  Government  to  detain 
Gen.  Luis  Mena,  the 
Nicaraguan  revolutionist,  in  Panama  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Zone  courts,  he  will 
be  released  in  the  near  future,  because 
the  present  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 


believed  to  be  so  firmly  established  that 
he  and  his  associates  are  no  longer  to  be 

feared. In  the  Senate,  on  the  7th,  Mr. 

Bacon,  of  Georgia,  sharply  replied  to 
Mr.  Taft's  opinion,  exprest  in  one  of  his 
recent  messages,  that  the  loss  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  sufferings  of  thousands 
of  people,  in  Nicaragua  during  the  recent 
revolution  "might  have  been  averted"  if 
the  loan  convention  with  Nicaragua  had 
been  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  if  our 
Government  had  thus  been  permitted  "to 
carry  out  its  now  well  developed  policy 
of  encouraging  the  extending  of  financial 
aid  to  weak  Central  American  States." 
Mr.  Bacon  criticised  the  landing  of  ma- 
rines in  Nicaragua.  He  proposes  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  charge  that  the  con- 
vention or  treaty  was  designed  to  give 
"enormous   profits   to   a   clique  of   New 

York  financiers." Guatemala  needs  at 

least  $10,000,000  to  satisfy  foreign  cred- 
itors, and  there  is  said  to  be  a  movement 
to  procure  the  money  in  New  York  by 
means  of  such  a  guarantee  as  was  pro- 
posed  in  the  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 

conventions. Col.  William  C.  Gorgas, 

sanitary  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone,  sailed, 
with  his  staff,  last  week  for  Guayaquil, 
where,  at  the  request  of  Ecuador's  Gov- 
ernment, he  will  plan  sanitary  improve- 
ments. A  joint  resolution,  giving  him 
leave  of  absence,  has  been  introduced  in 

Congress. Paraguay's    Congress    has 

authorized  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of 
$6,000,000,  and  the  money  will  probably 
be  supplied  by  bankers  connected  with 
the  Farquhar  railroad  syndicate,  which 
has  interests  in  New  York. 

The  breach  between  the 
German  Affairs    German  Government  and 

the  Catholic  Center, 
which  has  hitherto  been  its  main  support 
in  the  Reichstag,  seems  to  have  become 
definite.  Dr.  Spahn.  the  Clerical  leader, 
attacked  the  recent  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  in  support  of  the  anti- 
Jesuit  laws,  and  said : 

"Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  have 
that  confidence  in  the  Chancellor  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  which  will  insure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  Catholics  in  the  German  Empire 
will  be  justly  treated  at  their  hands  and  our 
conduct  will  he   governed   accordingly." 

Tn  reply  the  Chancellor  defended  the 
Federal  Council  and  warned   the  Center 
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against  making  the  Jesuit  question  the 
keynote  of  their  political  program,  for 
40,000,000     German     Protestants     were 

united  in  opposing  the  Jesuits. Both 

the  Center  and  the  Socialist  parties  have 
declared  their  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment bill  establishing  a  private  monopoly 
of  petroleum  under  Government  control, 
and  since  these  two  parties  are  the 
strongest  in  the  Reichstag,  commanding 
213  votes  out  of  the  397,  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  bill  becoming  a  law.  The 
opposition  is  based  chiefly  upon  a  belief 
that  the  bankers  are  promoting  the  bill 
to  recover  their  losses  in  oil  stocks  and 
upon  a  doubt  whether  Germany  can  com- 
mand a  sufficient  supply  of  petroleum  to 
enable   it  to   exclude  the   Standard   Oil 

Company  from   Germany. The  fight 

against  American  tobacco,  started  by  the 
anti-trust  commission  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
Reichstag  by  an  inquiry  from  the  anti- 
Semite  party  as  to  what  the  Government 
proposes  to  do  to  protect  German  tobac- 
co growers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants  from   the   oppression   of   foreign 

monopolies. The    opposition    of     the 

Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  to  cre- 
mation has  hitherto  prevented  this 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  from 
being  established  in  Berlin  as  it  has  in 
other  European  cities,  but  at  last  a  cre- 
matory has  been  opened  in  the  capital. 

The    cholera    in    Constantinople    is 

said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  17,000 
persons  up  to  November  24,  but  is  now 
upon  the  decline. 

The  London  ^n  armistice  was  con- 
Peace  Conference  eluded  at  Baghchetsh, 
near  Tchataldja,  on 
December  3,  according  to  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Balkan  States  and 
Turkey  were  to  meet  at  London  in  ten 
days  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  Greece 
refused  to  sign  the  armistice,  but  will 
doubtless  participate  in  the  conference. 
St.  James's  Palace,  the  nominal  residence 
of  the  English  Court,  has  been  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  rooms 
used  will  be  those  occupied  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada. It  seems  likely  that  the  "confer- 
ence" may  turn  out  to  be  a  "congress" 
instead,  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Great 


Powers  at  London  will  also  consult  to- 
gether and  the  questions  to  be  settled  are 
more  extensive  than  the  agreement  upon 
terms  of  peace,  for  they  involve  as  much 
map  making  as  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
The  delegates  named  for  the  London  con- 
ference are :  Bulgaria,  M.  Daneff,  Presi- 
den  of  the  Sobranja ;  M.  Majaroff,  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  at  London,  and  Gen- 
eral PaprikofT,  formerly  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia. Servia,  M.  Novakovitch;  M.  Niko- 
litch ;  M.  Vesnitch,  Minister  to  France ; 
General  Bokevitch,  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  Colonel  Pavlovitch,  of 
the  headquarters  staff.  Greece,  M.  Vene- 
zelos,  the  Prime  Minister ;  M.  Skoloudis, 
the  Minister  at  London ;  M.  Gennadin : 
M.  Streit,  the  Minister  at  Vienna;  M. 
Politis,  professor  of  international  law  in 
Paris  University ;  Colonel  Danglis,  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  Colonel  Metaxas.  Monte- 
negro, Ex-Premier  Mjuskovitch ;  M. 
Popovitch,  formerly  Montenegrin  Minis- 
ter at  Constantinople,  and  M.  Voyno- 
vitch,  private  secretary  to  the  King. 
Turkey,  Tewfik  Pasha,  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador at  London ;  Osman  Nizami  Pasha, 
Turkish  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  Re- 
shid  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Forests. The  demands  of  Servia,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  by  Pre- 
mier Pashitch,  include  the  two  ports  of 
Alessio  and  Durazzo,  on  the  Adriatic, 
about  thirty  miles  apart,  and  the  territory 
intervening  between  that  coast  and  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  Servian  king- 
dom. This  would  include  the  vilayet  of 
Kossovo  and  the  cities  of  Uskub,  Pris- 
rend,  Mitrovitza  and  Dibra.  The  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  desired  territory 
would  be  drawn  from  Durazzo  to  Lake 
Ochrida ;  the  northern  boundary,  to  be 
coterminous  with  Greater  Montenegro, 
would  be  drawn  from  Alessio  to  Djakova. 
Austria,  however,  steadfastly  refuses  to 
allow  Servia  to  acquire  an  Adriatic  port, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  Serbs  will  have 

to  forego  this  ambition. The  position 

of  Germany  was  made  plain  by  Chancel- 
lor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  a  vigorous 
speech  before  the  Reichstag  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  in  which  he  met  the  rumors  of  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  Russia  by  the 
statement : 

"When  our  allies,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy,  in  maintaining  their  interests  are  at- 
tacked— although  this  is  not  the  present  pros- 
pect— by  a  third  party  and  thereby  threatened 


THE  BULGARIAN  COMMISSARY 
Red  Cross  stores  leaving  the  Bulgarian  headquarters  at  Stara  Zagora  for  the  troops  at  Adrianope  and  Tchataldja. 


in  their  existence,  then  we,  faithful  to  our 
compacts,  will  take  their  part  firmly  and  de- 
cisively." 

In  reply  to  the  charge  made,  the  Social- 
ist leader,  Herr  Ledebour,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  cultivating  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Chancellor  declared 
that    during    the     Balkan     crisis    Great 


Britain  and  Germany,  had  worked  to- 
gether in  the  most  loyal  and  confidential 

spirit. The  Triple  Alliance,  or  Dvci- 

Imnd,  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy,  was  renewed  by  common  consent 
for  three  years  more,  five  months  ahead 
of  its  natural  expiration.  The  changes 
in  the  agreement    desired    by  Germany 
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and  Austria  were  not  acceded  to  by  Italy. 

M.  Poincare,  the  French  Premier,  in 

addressing  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  exprest  the  determination  to 
maintain  "the  alliances  and  friendships" 
of  France.  Every  one  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers had  declared,  that  it  would  not  seek 
territorial  expansion.  France's  chief  in- 
terest lay  in  the  loans  made  to  Turkey, 
and  in  case  the  Balkan  States  annexed 
part  of  Turkey,  they  would,  he  said,  be 
held  responsible  for  a  share  in  the  Otto- 
man national  debt. 

_,      _      .  The  refusal  of  Greece 

The  Greeks  tQ  join  ^  the  aUies 

Continue  Fighting    m  ^    armistice    was 

apparently  in  order  that  she  might  con- 
tinue her  conquests  and  so  come  before 
the  peace  conference  with  more  cards  in 
her  hand.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
activity  shown  since  the  armistice  by  the 
Greek  army  and  navy.  A  Greek  squad- 
ron of  six  vessels  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dardanelles  on  Saturday. 
The  Greeks  have  not  yet  captured  Janina 
and  they  objected  strongly  to  the  clause 
in  the  armistice  allowing  the  besieged 
city  to  be  revictualed,  but  they  are  try- 
ing to  gather  in  as  much  of  the  rest  of 
Albania  as  they  can  before  a  halt  is 
called.  Leaving. Janina  invested  behind 
them,  a. part  of  the  Greek  .forces  have 
pushed  on  about  50  miles  to  the  north- 
west and  occupied  Delvino  and  Argyro- 
kastro.  The  frigate  "Penelos,"  proceed- 
ing up  the  Albanian  coast,  fired  a  few 
shots  at  Avlona,  where  had  been  hoisted 
the  new  banner  of  Albania.  The  island 
of  Saseno,  at  the  mouth  of  Avlona  Bay, 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Greeks  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  both  Austria  and  Italy. 

Disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part  of 

the  Greeks  in  Salonika  is  charged  by 
foreign  correspondents.  Altho  most  of 
the  people  welcomed  the  entrance  of  the 
Greek  troops  with  enthusiasm,  and  even 
the  Mohammedans  seemed  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  change  of  sovereignty,  the 
Greeks  behaved-  like  conquerors  instead 
of  liberators,  and  looted  the  stores  of 
the  Jews  and  robbed  Mohammedans  on 
the  street  of  their  watches.  In  some 
cases  the  Bulgarians  intervened  in  de- 
fense of  their  victims  and  this  was  one 
cause  of  the  friction  between  the  soldiers 
of  the  allied  forces. 


Tho  not  represented 
Rumania's  Interests     directly  in  the  peace 

conference  at  Lon- 
don, Rumania  has  manifested  her  inten- 
tion to  have  her  interests  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  final  settlement.  The 
dispute  between  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
dates  back,  like  most  of  the  difficulties 
now  causing  trouble,  to  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  Rumania,  having  fought  by  the 
side  of  Russia  thru  the.  hard  campaign  of 
1878,  from  Plevna  to  Adrianople,  had  a 
natural  expectation  of  sharing  in  the 
spoils  of  victory.  Instead  of  that  Ru- 
mania lost  ground,  for,  when  Russia 
made  peace  with  Turkey  at  San  Stefano, 
the  territory  of  Bessarabia  was  taken 
from  Rumania  by  Russia.  An  attempt 
was  made  to 'compensate  Rumania  by  an- 
nexing to  Rumania  the  Dobrudcha  (Do- 
brudja),  south  of  the  Danube.  This  in- 
censed Bulgaria  without  satisfying  Ru- 
mania, for  Bessarabia  as  a  part  of  an- 
cient Moldavia  belonged  properly  to  Ru- 
mania, as  did  the  Dobrudcha  to  Bulgaria. 
But  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  with  its 
usual  disregard  for  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity and  religion,  ignored  the  pro- 
test of  Rumania,  and  in  this  particular 
confirmed  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
Rumania,  since  it  became  independent, 
has  been  peaceful  and  prosperous,  and 
Bessarabia  would  have  been  better  oft 
as  part  of  that  kingdom  than  it  has  been 
within  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  true 
the  Jews  have  been  ill  treated  in  Ru- 
mania, but  there  have  been  no  massacres 
like  that  of  Kishinef  in  Bessarabia.  But 
since  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  Bess- 
arabia out  of  Russia's  clutches,  so  now 
Rumania,  as  compensation  for  her  neu- 
trality in  the  present  war,  asks  for  more 
of  the  Dobrudcha,  presumably  a  slice 
from  Rustchuk  to  Varna,  that  is,  some 
forty  miles  more  of  the  Black  Sea  coast. 
The  Rumanians,  as  the  name  implies, 
claim  Roman  descent,  and  their  language 
is  more  Romanic  than  Slavic,  like  the 
Bulgarian  and  Servian.  The  literature 
of  Rumania  is  chiefly  known  to  the  pub- 
lic thru  the  translations  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  writes  under  the  pen  name  of 
"Carmen  Sylva."  The  Queen,  who  is 
now  nearly  seventy  years  old,  has  in  the 
present  crisis  earnestly  endeavored  to 
keep  her  country  from  being  dragged 
into  the  war. 


Frontispiece  by  Arthur  L  Keller  for  "A  Cry  in 
the  Wilderness  "   by  Mary  E.    Waller. 

(Iioslutt:  Little,  Brown,    §   Company  J 


One  of  the  twenty-four  pictures  drawn  by  Charles  E.  Brock, 

the  English  artist,  for  the  new  illustrated  edition 

of  "The  Broad  Highway"  by  Jeffery  Farnol. 

{Boston  :   Little,  Brown,  <Sf  Company) 
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ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  THEIR  RECENT  WORK 

<8?  WILLIAM  ASPENVtALL  BRADLEY 

fel-  ..  ^  ,  Jm. 

THE  history  of  the  illustrated  book  Books  of  Hours  produced  by  monastic 

reaches  about  as  far  back  as  the  craftsmen     and     presented     to     mighty 

history  of  the  book  itself.     Egyp-  princes,  were  the  most  magnificent  gift- 

J  tian  papyri  were  often  adorned  with  col-  books  the  world  has  ever   seen.     They 

ored  illustrations,  and  there  are  in  exist-  past,    however,    with    the    invention    of 

i  ence   specimens   of  this  art  which  date  printing,    the    physical    conditions    and 

from  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C,  such  as  practical    limitations    of    which    favored 

the  famous  "Book  of  the  Dead"  in  the  the  development  of  quite  another  type  of 

British  Museum.     A  respectable  ances-  illustrated  book.    From  the  famous  Flor- 

try,    surely,    for   the    sumptuously   illus-  entine   masterpiece,  the   "Hypnerotoma- 

trated  holiday  gift-books  with  which  the  chia,"  down  to  the  last  decades  of  the 

book   store   counters   break   into    bloom  nineteenth  century — so  long,  that  is,  as 

every  year  before  Christmas,  like  tulip  the  pictures  were  cut  or  engraved  on  the 

beds  in  April !  block  by  hand  to  print  with  the  text — il- 

In  classic  times,  too,  there  were  illus-  lustration  remained  exclusively  a  black 

trated  books,  or  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  white  linear  art ;  and  it  is  only  with- 

vvhich  amounts  to  the  same  thing.    They  in  recent  years  that,  owing  to  the  perfec- 

vvere  executed  on  vellum,  and  apparently  tion  of  photo-engraving  and  of  the  color 

the  first  reference  to  a  gift-book,  as  such,  press,  there  has  been  any  serious  break  in 

occurs  in  the  Roman  poet  Martial,  who,  this  tradition.     Modern  process  work,  by 

among  a  series  of  inscriptions  for  gifts  bringing  the  resources  of  tone  and  color 

of  various  kinds  gives  one  for  a  copy  of  within  the  range  of  reproductive  possi- 

Virgil,  with  the  portrait  of  the  poet  as  bilities,  has  greatly  increased  the  scope  of 

frontispiece.      It    is   interesting   to    note  the  illustrator.    It  has  removed  from  him 

that,  according  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert,  in  practically  all  restrictions,  and  has  ena- 

his  work  on  "Illuminated  Manuscripts,"  bled  him  to  become  a  painter  rather  than 

•two  of  the  only  three  surviving  examples  a  graphic  artist  in  the  stricter  sense.    Bui 

of  the  classic  illustrated  book  are  Virgils.  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  done  much  to 

This  might  be  taken   as  a  hint   by  the  destroy  the  specific  character  of  illustra- 

modern  publisher   in   search  of   suitable  tion,  and  has  almost  entirely  destroyed 

subjects  for  his  staff  of  illustrators.     In-  the  integrity  of  the  illustrated  book  as  a 

deed,  a  pictorial  edition  of  the  "^neid"  complete  and  coherent  work  of  art. 

is  one  of  the  things  to  which  we  may  In    the    first    place,    process    pictures, 

confidently  look  forward  in  the  near  fu-  whether  in  black  and  white  or  in  color, 

ture,  judging  by  the  fact  that  among  the  must  ordinarily  be  printed  on  a  different 

present   season's    illustrated   books    is    a  kind  of  paper  from  that  on  which  the 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,1  with  full-  text  is   printed,   and  must  be  bound   in 

page  drawings  in  color!    A  delicate  com-  separately  as  inserts.      (This  "separatist" 

pliment  to  Mayor  Gaynor,  no  doubt,  and  tendency  is  even  intentionally  emphasized 

one  which  he  will  appreciate.  and  exaggerated  in  such  a  book  as  The 

The  illustrative  art  of  the  Middle  A^es  Arabian  Nights,2  where  the  pictures  by 

has  come  down  to  us  in  great  store,  and  Rene  Bull  are  "tipped"  in  on  mounts  of 

the   wonderful    Missals,    Breviaries    and  heavy  dark-colored  paper.)     But  a  book 

xMarcus     Aurelius     Antoninus:        Illustrations     in  -The    ARABIAN    Nights.      Illustrations   in    color   and 

color  by   W.  Russell  Flint.      New  York:   B.   W.    Dodge  black    and    white    b\    Rene    Bull.      New    York:    Uodd. 

&   Co.      $3.50.  Mead  &  Co.     $3.50.' 
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ONE   OF   M.    DULAC'S   ILLUSTRATIONS    ("TO  HELEN")    FOR   FOE'S   "THE   BELLS   AND 

OTHER  POEMS"    (DORAN) 


constructed  in  any  such  way  is  an  album  tures  here  form  no  such  integral  part  of 

rather  than  a  book,  and  is  not  so  much  the  whole  fabric,  as  they  do  in  either  the 

illustrated  as  it  is  £.r£ra-illustrated,  in  the  early  printed  book  or  the  medieval  manu- 

language  of  the  bibliophile.    For  the  pic-  script.      And,  while  it  is  idle  to  quarrel 
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with  what  has  long  since  become  the  uni- 
versal usage  in  modern  book  making — 
the  only  practical  basis  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  have  elaborate  color  illustra- 
tion at  all — it  is  just  as  well  to  recognize 
frankly  the  price  we  pay  for  such  embel- 
lishments; especially  as,  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  shown,  in  other  directions, 
an  intelligent  desire  to  give  the  important 
illustrated  book  a  superior  unity  by  the 
more  frequent  use  of  end-papers,  etc., 
and  by  entrusting  the  entire  decorative 
scheme,  including  the  cover,  to  a  single 
artist.  Also,  there  has  never  been  a 
time,  within  the 'memory  of  the  present 
generation,  when  the  general  standard  of 
typographic  taste  was  higher  in  books  of 
this  character,  or  when  a  greater  re- 
straint was  practised  in  the  employment 
of  extraneous  ornamentation  thru  the 
text  itself. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  illus- 
tration.   Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  in  his 
recent  work  on  American  Graphic  Art,3 
remarks  that  "the  ease  of  reproducing 
drawings  in  wash  or  oils  has  dimmed  to 
sight  the  essential   significance   of   line. 
The  close  relation,"   he   says,   "between 
the   printing   type   and    the   line   drawn 
illustration,  ornament,  or  initial,  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked."    This  is  stating  the  case 
mildly.      As    a    matter    of    fact,    linear 
draftsmanship    which,    because    of     its 
typographic   quality,   is,    par   excellence, 
the  illustrative  art  of  the  printed  book,  is 
today   almost   a   forgotten   art.      It   still 
finds  employment,  it  is  true,  as  in  many 
of  the  present  season's  illustrated  books, 
but,    for   the   most   part,    merely   as    an 
humble  adjunct  of  glowing  color  pages, 
and  it  is  sadly  degenerate.     Cultivated 
quite  casually  by  painters  who    are    no 
longer  obliged  to  rely  on  it  as  virtually 
their  only  medium,   and  who   therefore 
have  never  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to 
master  its  technique,  pen-and-ink  ceases 
to   have    either    real    style    or    complete 
representative    competence.      Thus    Mr. 
Rackham's    line-work,  as    shown   in    his 
Msop's  Fables,4  is  but  a  facile  and  af- 
fected formula  for  telling  a  story  and  for 
getting  certain  coarse  decorative  "effects" 
of  humor,  sentimental  prettiness  and  pure 

"American  Graphic  Art.  By  Frank  Weitenkampf. 
New   York:   Henry   Holt  &   Co.      $2.50. 

'^Esop'l  Fables.  Illustrated  in  black  and  white 
nihl  in  'color  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
DnuMcday,    Page    &    Co.      $1.50. 


fancy.  And  while  his  black  and  white 
drawings  do  not  lack  that  "graphic"  real- 
ism and  that  power  of  poetic  suggestion 
which  completely  satisfy  the  impression- 
able observer,  they  are  too  superficial  to 
bear  any  very  close  critical  inspection. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  The  Four  Gardens? 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  books — 
for  he  is  one  of  the  season's  most  prolific 
producers — dabbles  in  many  styles,  with- 
out, however,  attaining  marked  profi- 
ciency in  any  of  them,  and  without,  ap- 
parently, giving  the  least  consideration  to 
the  typographic  quality  of  his  line,  which 
runs  heavy  or  light,  thick  or  thin,  at  will, 
(I  say  "apparently,"  for  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  of  this  varia- 
tion is  due  to  the  engraver,  it  being  an- 
other of  the  vicious  tendencies  of  process 
work  that,  since  reduction  to  any  scale 
is  now  possible,  the  artist  can  no  longer 
absolutely  control  the  reproduction  of  his 
work,  or  be  sure  that  his  indications  as  to 
size  will  be  accurately  followed.)  Mr. 
Dulac's  black  and  white,  which  tends  to- 
ward a  more  formal  decorative  order, 
shows  some  study  of  the  graphic  arts  of 
design  as  they  were  practised  in  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  tho  this  year 
he  has  rather  broken  away  from  "period" 
style  in  The  Bells  and  Other  Poems.6 

But  it  is  by  their  work  in  color  that  all 
these  artists  will  be  judged,  primarily, 
and  technical  questions  concerning  the 
art  of  the  illustrator  as  such  will  be  dis- 
regarded in  favor  of  the  question  as  to 
how  they  have  availed  themselves  of  all 
.  the  polychromatic  resources  of  the  mag- 
ical color  press.  For  it  is  the  peculiarly 
insidious  danger  of  the  colored  illustra- 
tion, as  opposed  to  every  other  form  of 
process  work,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  di- 
rect appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  primi- 
tive color  sense,  it  tends  to  divert  atten- 
tion still  further  from  considerations  of 
intrinsic  artistic  excellence  and  appropri- 
ateness. Here  it  is  apt  to  be  a  matter,  no 
longer  of  the  disregard  of  sound  illus- 
trative principles  merely,  but  of  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  pictorial  art  itself. 
The  demand  for  color  tends  to  obscure 

"The  Four  Gardens.  By  Handasyde  (E.  H.  Bu- 
chanan). Illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  in  color 
by  Charles  Robinson.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippincott 
$1.50.  By  the  same  artist.  Bee.  By  Anatole  France. 
New   York:    E.    P.    Button.      $2.50. 

aTm.:  Bells  and  Other  Poems.  By  Edgar  Allan 
I'oc.  Illustrations  in  color  and  decoration  in  olack 
and  white  by  Kdmnnd  Dulac.  London:  HodnVr  & 
StOUghton;    New     York:    George    H.    Poran    Co.      $5. 
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all  other  demands, '  and  the  illustrator 
who  can  neither  draw  nor  design  accept- 
ably has  only  to  cover  his  pictures  with 
paint  in  order  to  cover  himself  with 
glory.  Color,  indeed,  is  the  easiest  cloak 
for  mediocrity,  and  the  very  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  season's  illustrated  books 
merely  serves  to  emphasize  the  ordinary 
character  of  much  of  the  art  thus  magni- 
fied in  importance  by  the  manner  of  its 
presentation.  Few  illustrators  have 
learned  the  lessons  taught  by  that  ad- 
mirable artist,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  who 
appears  again  this  year  with  a  series  of 
drawings  for  Maurice  F.  Egan's  Every- 
body's Saint  Francis7 — lessons  of  taste 
and  sobriety,  intelligence  and  skill,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  value  of  flat  surfaces  of 
clear  color  employed  to  strengthen  and 
accentuate  the  design  rather  than  to 
confuse  and  obscure  it.  Neither  Mr. 
Rackham  nor  Mr.  Dulac  approaches  him 
— tho,  of  the  two.  the  latter  comes  closer 
and  is  the  more  interesting  artist — and 
they  are  his  two  most  popularly  success- 
ful competitors  at  present. 

Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  honest  and  even 
attractive  work  in  this  field,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  be  exhaustive  in  what 
is  intended  rather  as  a  brief  resume  of 
current  tendencies  than  a  mere  catalog  of 
titles,  we  may  undertake  to  signalize  a 
few  of  the  more  satisfactory  recent  ex- 
amples. Incidentally  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  majority  of  the  big  illustrated 
books  are  manufactured  in  England  and 
show  the  work  of  English  artists.  This 
is  natural,  for  British  art  has  always  dis- 
played a  fondness  for  pictures  that  tell  a 
story,  which  is  of  course  the  very  essence 
of  all  illustration.  Thus  a  man  like  Hugh 
Thomson,  who  this  year  adds  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer8  to  his  last  year's  "School 
for  Scandal,"  and  who  combines 
feeling  for  sentimental  and  dramatic 
situation  with  a  certain  decorative 
daintiness  and  attention  to  truth  of 
historic  detail  in  costume  and  house 
furnishings,  comes  well  within  the 
traditions  exemplified  by  so  many  Royal 
Academicians.  Belonging  somewhat  to 
the  same  school,  tho  laying  rather  more 

'Everybody's  Saint  Francis.  By  Maurice  F.  Egan. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and  white  half-tone 
by  Boutet  de  Monvel.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$2.50. 

8She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Illustrations  in  color  by  Hugh  Thomson.  New  York: 
(George    IT.    Doran.      $5. 


stress  on  the  figures  in  his  compositions 
and  less  on  the  background  accessories, 
and  employing  a  broader  and  bolder 
method  of  decorative,  treatment,  is  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brock,  who  contributes  a  series  of 
drawings  to  a  new  holiday  edition  of  The 
Broad  Highway.9  This  is  one  of  the  few 
illustrated  works  of  current  fiction  that 
call  for  special  attention,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  novels  at  this  season  make 
a  special  feature  of  color  pictures,  or  at 
least  of  colored  frontispieces.  Mention 
should,  however,  be  made  of  Mr.  N.  C. 
Wyeth's  drawings  for  Mary  Johnson's 
new  novel,  Cease  Firing.10  This  Ameri- 
can artist,  represented  by  two  other 
books  in  the  season's  output,  a  reprint  of 
John  Hay's  Pike  County  Ballads  and 
James  Baldwin's  The  Sampo,  bids  fair, 
more  than  any  other  graduate  of  the 
Howard  Pyle  school,  to  take  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  master, 
whom,  indeed,  he  already  surpasses  in 
certain  respects,  notably  in  his  better  feel- 
ing for  decorative  color — Pyle's  color 
was  often  harsh  in  quality  and  violent  in 
its  tonal  contrasts — as  well  as  in  sincer- 
ity and  depth  of  human  interest.11 

Among  the  larger  and  more  important 
illustrated  reprints  of  standard  English 
classics  there  must  not  be  overlooked 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet12  done 
bv  William  Hatherell,  one  of  the  best  of 
English  illustrators,  who  has  hitherto 
worked  mainly  in  black  and  white  and 
who  is  closely  identified  with  the  literary 
fortunes  of  Thomas  Hardy ;  and  The 
Pickwick  Papers,  with  pictures  by  Frank 
Reynolds,  R.  I.13  Both  these  books  take 
their  places  in  extended  sets  of  the  au- 
thors' works  which  are  thus  being  built  up 
volume  by  volume.  It  would  take  a  large 
book  shelf — more  than  five  feet  surely— 
to  hold  them  all.  And  then,  too,  there,  is 
still  another,   The  Compleat  Angler,  to 

°The  Broad  Highway.  By  Jeffry  Famol.  Illus- 
trations in  color  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Boston:  Litt'e. 
Brown    &   Co.      $3. 

10Cease  Firing.  By  Mary  Johnson.  Illustrations 
in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      $1.40. 

"The  Pike  County  Ballads.  By  John  Hay.  Il- 
lustrations in  color  and  black  and  white  by  N.  C 
Wyeth.      Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin   Co.      $1.50. 

The  Sampo.  By  James  Baldwin.  Illustrations  m 
color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ler's.  Sons.      $2. 

"Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Illustrations  in  color  by  William  Hatherell.  New 
Y"ork:  George  H.   Doran.     $4.50. 

18The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Il- 
lustrations by  Frank  Reynolds,  R.  I,  New  York: 
(icorgc  H.  Doran.     $5. 


MR.    PICKWICK    AND    MRS.    HARDEN. 
From  the   drawing  by   Frank   Reynolds  in   the   new    Doran    "Pickwick    Papers 


add  to  the  thousand  or  so  that  have  gone  these  must  all  yield  precedence  to  John 

before,  this  time  with  designs  from  the  La    Farge's   In    the   South    Seas,1*    With 

hand  of  J- H.  Thorpe.14    There  are  also  a  sketches    from    among   those   which   the 

number  of  pretentious  travel  books,  but  artist  so  often  exhibited — little  jewels  of 


"The    Compi.eat    Angler.      By    Izaak    Walton.       II- 
lustrationa  by  J.  II.  Thorpe     New  York:  G.  H.  Doran 


16In   mii    South   S*eas.     Hy  John  Id  Farge.     Garden 
City,    X.    Y. :    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.     $7.50. 
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pictures,  rhythmic  in  line  and  magically 
intense  in  color.  But  this  work,  like  Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa's  Epochs  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Art™  and  Joseph  Pennell's  Pic- 
tures of  the  Panama  Canal,11  really  be- 
longs in  quite  another  category  from  that 
of  the  books  we  have  been  considering, 
and  it  is  enough  just  to  refer  to .  them 


make  it  appear  so  both  in  pictures  and  in 
general  getup,  is  really  not  a  juvenile  at 
all,  but  a  book  for  adults.18  On  the  other 
hand,  if  The  Book  of  Discovery,  with  its 
tasteful  dress,  and  its  quaint  old  wood- 
cuts, which  convey  many  a  lesson  to  the 
modern  pen-and-ink  artist,  reallv  does 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  the  juvenile  list, 


ONE  OF  N.   C.  WYETH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS   FOR   "PIKE  COUNTY   BALLADS"    (HOUGHTON) 

I    ax   yer   parding,    Mister    Plinn — 
Jest  drap  that  whisky-skin! 


here  in  passing  under  the  present  rubric. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  juveniles,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds ;  so  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that 
Professor  Tatlock's  and  Mr.  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's  The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer, 
tho  the  publisher,  and  the  artist,  Mr. 
Warwick  Goble,  have  done  their  best  to 

16Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art.  By  Ernest 
Fenollosa.      New   York:   Frederick   Stokes   &   Co.      $10. 

"Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  the  Panama 
Canal.     Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  &  Co.     $i. 


so  much  the  worse  for  the  grown-up 
reader  who  does  not  discover  it  for  his 
own  delectation.  Natural  history,  rather 
than  art  pure  and  simple,  is  perhaps  the 
principal  appeal  both  in  Edward  J.  Det- 
mold's  illustrations  for  a  holiday  edition 
of  Maeterlinck's  The  Life  of  the  Bee19 
and  in  Joseph  M.  Gleeson's  drawings  for 

18The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer.  Now  first  put 
into  English  by  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Percy  MacKaye. 
Illustrations  in  color  by  Warwick  Goble.  New  York : 
The    Macmillan    Co.      $5. 
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Kipling's  Just-So  Stories.20  But  Art,  with  orative    booklets,    boxed    or    unboxed, 

a  capital  A,  reasserts  itself  almost  with  a  which  lead  down  by  gradual  degrees  to 

shriek  in  such  a  volume  as  Ballads  Weird  the  Christmas  card.    Favorite  essays,  po- 

and    Wonderful,    where    the    black    and  ems,   sermons  and  sentimental  effusions 

white  designs  by  Vernon  Hill  do  their  concerning  success,  girls,  and  gardens,  are 

best  to  live  up  to  this  title.21     In   The  thus  enshrined  with  appropriate  flowers, 

Transformation  of  Ling,22  with  twelve  ex-  leaves  and  fanciful  faces  of  young  wo- 

cellent  drawings,  also  black  and  white,  in  men  and  children.     For  we  are  never  al- 

the  Chinese  style  by  Ilberry  Lynch,  the  lowed     to     forget — tho     frequently     we 

season  has  its  one  conspicuous  novelty,  would  fain  do  so — the  sempiternal  pul- 

unless  we  account  as  such  a  book  like  chritude  of  the  American  maiden  as  she 

Burges  Johnson's  Childhood,  illustrated  is    portrayed    in    all    her    self-conscious 

entirely   with    photographs,    which   may  postures  and  poses  by  the  artists  whose 

very  possibly  be  prophetic  and  point  the  names  we  have  long  since  come  to  asso- 

way  to  a  wholly  new  type  of  illustrated  ciate  with  this  style  of  work,  each  with  a 

holiday  book  in  the  not  distant  future.23  special  type  of  innocent  ingenue  or  hoy- 

For  the  rest,  we  forbear  to  particular-  denish   soubrette.      There   are   Harrison 

ize.     The  big  books   shade  off  into  all  Fisher  Books  and  Christy  Books,  as  for 

shapes  and  sizes  of  little  ones,  and  there  years  past.   There  are  Rosebuds  by  Henry 

is  the  usual  riffraff  of  pictorial  and  dec-  Hlltt  and  Kitty  Cobbs  by  Flagg.     And 

— — — : there  '  are    many    others.      Indeed,    such 

19The  Life  of  the  Bee.      By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  ■,        i  .■«  .•       ,«  * 

Illustrations    in    color   by    Edward    J.    Detmold.      New  DOOKS    Still    remain    the    most    characteriS- 

Vork:  Dodd   Mead  &  Co.    $4.  tic  products  of  American  illustrative  art 

20Just-so    Stories.      By    Rudyard    Kipling.      Illustra-  F    '.  .  .,    '    ..       .  ,    •  , 

tions   in    color    by    Joseph    M.    Gleeson.      Garden    City,  as    it    IS    SO    prOmineiltlv    displayed    111    ad- 

N   v.:  Doubieday,  Page  &  Co.    $2.50.       -  vance  of  the  holiday' season,  while  we 

21Ballads  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Designs  by   Ver-  .  ,  .  -  „    ' 

non  Hill.     New  York:  The  John  Lane  Co.     $7.  continue  to  look  mainly  tO   T  ranee  and  tO 

22The    Transformation    of    Ling.      By    E.    Bramah.  "FTncrl^nrl    for    orficrc    tr*    r^aliv^    thf*    fuller 

Twelve   designs  by   Ilberry  Lynch.      New   York:    Bren-  ^giand    IOr    artlStS    tO    realize    tlie    tllllei 

tano's.    $3.75.  pictorial  possibilities  of  fairy  tales,  folk- 

23Childhood.     By  Burges  Johnson.     Photographs  by  jnrp     nnrl    f.Up    ploccirc    nf    Fncrlicri    lirpra- 

Cecilia  Bull  Hunter  and  Caroline  Ogden.     New  York:  10rC'    anQ    ttle    CiaSSlCS    OI    £.nglisn    Iltera- 

T.    Y.    Crowell   &   Co.      $3.  tlire. 

New   Canaan,    Conn. 


The  Revolutionary  of  Olympus 

A  Ballad  of  Modern  Greece,  Rendered  in  the  Original  Meter 

BY   LEWIS    PARKE   CHAMBERLAYNE 

Kissavos  and  Olympus,  the  two  mountains,  fall  to  chiding, 
When,  turning  round  to  Kissavos,  so  speaks  the  old  Olympus : 
"Kissavos,  strive  not  so  with  me,  thou  trod-by-unbelievers ; 
I   am  that  old  Olympus  who  thruout  the  world  am  famous  ; 
Two  and  forty  peaks  are  mine,  and  two  and  three-score  fountains. 
For  every  fount  a  rebel  flag,  for  every  bough  a  warrior. 
Upon  my  very  highest  peak  of  all  there  sits  an  eagle 
Holding  a  warrior's  severed  head  fast  gripped  between  his  talons. 
"Tell  me,  O  head,  what  didst  thou  do,  that  thou  art  so  disfigured  ?" 
'Devour,  O  bird,  my  youthful  strength,  devour  thou,  too,  my  courage. 
And  make  thy  quills  a  cubit  long,  and  a  span  long  thy  talons. 
At  Luro  and  Xeromero  I  stood  in  arms,  a  warrior, 
At  Khasia,  on  Olympus,  for  twelve  long  years  a  bandit ; 
Threescore  Aghas  have  I  slain,  and  laid  their  homes  in  ashes ; 
And  whom  I  made  to  bite  the  dust,  of  Turks  and  of  Albanians, 
Are  many,  O  thou  bird,  I  tell  thee — a  host  no  man  can  number. 
But  at  the  last  my  turn  too  came  to  fall  amid  the  battle." 

Columbia,   S.    C. 


WHATEVER  we  may  believe  or 
disbelieve,  and  however  happy 
or  wretched  we  may  be,  in 
spite  of  our  confidence,  we  all  have 
moments  of  revelation,  according  to  our 
fitness,  and  moments  of  interpretation, 
according  to  our  power.  We  do  not  get 
thru  life  without  being  brought  to  our 
knees  from  time  to  time  by  revelation  of 
some  kind.  Whenever  life  is  exalted,  or 
torn  from  its  usual  round,  or  simply  hit, 
we  have  a  revelation  of  what  we  may 
call  Fate,  or  Human  Destiny,  of  its 
greatness,  its  complexity,  its  power, 
often,  seemingly,  a  blindly  cruel  power, 
its  difference,  at  the  least,  from  our  nor- 
mal conception  of  it;  and  we  set  our- 
selves, more  or  less  awed,  to  find  a 
meaning  in  it,  to  interpret  it,  to  discover 
some  way  of  complying  with  this  strange 
thing's  needs,  if  it  has  any;  of  learning 
its  mind,  if,  as  many  doubt,  it  has  a 
mind ;  and  serving  it,  if,  as  some  still 
hold,  it  can  be  served.  Some  bold  souls, 
putting  their  strength  into  their  work,  do 
none  of  these  things,  but  accept  it  with 
respect.  It  may  be  that  a  great  event  in 
life  does  no  more  than  call  up  some- 
thing fresh  and  unused  in  the  nature;  it 
may  only  cause  an  excitement  and  rally- 
ing of  the  brain's  cells,  so  that  they  ex- 
aggerate what  may  be  simply  natural,  as 
natural  as  a  leaf's  fall  in  autumn,  or  the 
dropping  of  a  brook  over  a  cliff.  Mo- 
ments of  mental  splendor,  the  accidents 
of  tragedy  and  the  savagery  of  death, 
may,  conceivably,  be  due  to  nothing 
more  than  changes  in  a  few  cells,  and  we 
ourselves  may  be  only  sports,  strangely 
insane  apes,  with  too  high  a  sense  of  our 
own  importance.  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing ;  even  this,  unless  we  have  faith ; 
but  if  we  have  faith  we  measure  life  by 
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the  great  event,  and  count  as  specially 
lived  those  days  about  the  great  event 
when  we  had  suggestions  of  something 
bigger  than  ourselves,  suggestions  of 
reality,  beauty  and  order,  apprehensions 
of  something  stable,  behind  the  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  life,  and  apprehensions  of 
something  divine,  some  quality  of  mind 
or  soul,  outside  us,  more  real  than  us, 
which  we  approach  at  our  great  times 
and  make  our  own  at  supreme  times. 

The  Churches  in  most  countries  have 
taken  care  to  give  a  special  significance 
to  these  great  times  as  they  occur  in  the 
process  of  human  life.  They  have  en- 
listed to  help  them  many  of  the  best 
poets,  and  all  the  best  artists,  all  those, 
that  is,  who  have  exprest  most  vividly 
their  faith,  that  outside  this  life  there  is 
a  more  real  life,  of  which  this  life  is  only 
the  shadow ;  and  fortified  thus,  and  still 
further  by  long  generations  of  noble 
lives  lived  in  the  faith  of  that  great  life, 
they  have  had  power  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  many,  at  all  the  great  times 
of  life  if  not  always. 

So  many  noble  men  have  strengthened 
the  faith- by  showing  to  what  hights  men 
may  march  under  its  banner,  and  to  what 
beauty  of  mind  and  power  of  executing 
hand  men  may  attain,  only  by  believing, 
that  today  we  are  made  richer,  at  all  holy 
moments,  by  a  body  of  thought  not  our 
own,  but  left  to  us  from  the  holy  mo- 
ments of  others,  a  wealth  so  great  and 
common  that  we  never  think  of  it,  but 
which  makes  up  fully  half  of  all  that  we 
believe.  We  today  believe,  if  we  do  be- 
lieve, because  others  believed ;  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  disbelieve  at  ordinary 
times,  the  great  moment  shows  us  pretty 
plainly  that  deep  down  we  are  in  the 
Church  of  the  European  mind,  and  that 
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we    stand    01     fall,    as    souls,    by    that  .  we  think,  must  have  seen  in  clear  im- 

Church's    revelation.      Modern    life    is  ages,  burningly  distinct,  the  truths  and 

largely  external,  and  our  great  moments  the  order  of  the  life  beyond;  he  must 

are  soon   clouded  over  by  those  multi-  have    felt    that    life    beyond    interpene- 

tudinous    strokes    from    outside    which  trating  this   life,  more  often  and  more 

cross-hatch  our  souls  for  us.    Very  soon,  fully  than  we  can  feel  it ;  and  however 

even  when  they  come,  these  glimpses  dis-  much  we  praise  modern  civilization,  with 

appear,   and   then,   to   most   people,   the  its  outward  order  and  wealth  of  knowl- 

flowing  and  ebbing  of  life  takes  on  its  edge,    its    power    over   the    outsides    of 

old  importance  as  matter  enough  for  the  things,  and  its  honest  pessimism  about 

mind  ;  since  poetry,  at  its  best,  we  say,  is  anything    else,    we    sometimes    wonder 

only  make-believe,  and  faith  a  negation  whether  that  earlier,  simpler  -mind   did 

of  reason,  and  art  a  synonym   for   im-  not  live  a  more  real  life  than  ours,  did 

morality,  and  all  these  things  unpractical  not  see,  beyond  the  husks  of  things,  to 

and  filled   with   buncombe,   dreams   and  what  is  precious  to  the  real  man,  and, 

sick   man's    fancies,    as    those    who   are  grasping  that,  did  not  find  a  beauty  and 

given  to  such  practices  hear  from  their  an   illumination   which    we,    for   all   our 

relations,  often  enough.  power,  do  not  know. 

Then  on  some  special  day  there  may  We   wonder   thus,   and   then   put   the 

come  a  moment,  helped  by  some  accident,  wonder    away    with    the    memory   that 

or    trick    of    health,    when    our    inmost  earlier  man  had  no  police  force  and  no 

selves  take  power,  knitting  up  all  doubt  water  supply,  that  one  could  smell  medi- 

into  certainty,  resolving  the  fluent  into  eval   Paris   for  nine  miles  on  a  cloudy 

order,   so   that   we    stand   apart,   united  southwest  morning,  and  medieval  Lon- 

within    ourselves,    possessing    ourselves,  don,  I  suppose,  for  nine  and  a  half  or 

while  the  pageant  goes  by  us  and  the  even  ten.     Then  we  go  on  to  say  that 

stars  move  over  us,  contributing  to  our  monkery  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  fool- 
knowledge    and    delight    in    life.      We  ■  ishness,  and   religious   ecstasy,  hysteria, 

know,   then,   that   we   possess   our   own  and  that  if  you  make  yourself  half  mad 

souls ;  and  the  knowledge  and  the  delight  by  living  away  from  your  fellows,  and 

make  us  long  to  prolong  the  moment,  to  the   other    half    mad   by    starving   your 

have  that  possession  always.     Then  the  brain  and  exciting  our  nerves,  you   do 

world  comes  in  again,  and  we  are  caught  become  wholly  mad,   and   naturally  see 

on  the  wheel  of  the  world,  and  carried  things,  highly  exciting  things :  "dreams 

round    on   the    circumference,    poles   no  out  of  the  ivory  gate,  and  visions  before 

longer.  midnight."     So  we  shut  it  all  from  us, 

We  all  know  the  words,  "What  shall  denying,  not  the  possibility,  for  we  think 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  most  things  possible,  but  the  sanity  of 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Most  of  any  one  unlike  ourselves, 
us  have  felt  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  In  most  countries  and  at  most  times 
possession  of  the  soul  in  a  modern  city,  there  have  been  people  who  have  taken 
where  the  whole  world,  with  its  fever  those  poetical  glimpses,  those  flashes  at 
and  glitter,  is  offered  instead ;  and  we  the  great  times  of  life,  as  gleams  of  real- 
may  have  envied  the  dweller  in  some  less  ity,  of  the  real  life,  as  gleams  from  a 
distracted  city,  nearer  some  haunt  of  state  of  the  soul  to  which  the  soul  can 
peace,  mountains  or  the  sea,  who  could  permanently  attain  and  in  which  she  can 
look  at  once  on  tumult  and  on  loneliness,  clap  her  wings,  free  from  her  cage  a 
and  find  his  soul  in  the  midst,  and  not  little,  in  which  she  can  attain,  as  it  is 
find,  as  we  do,  so  many  substitutes  for  called,  union  with  the  divine  body,  and 
thought,  the  desire  to  heap  up  knowl-  live  in  that  divinity  more  fully  and  free- 
edge  or  to  gain  wealth,  the  desire  to  ly  than  in  the  unillumined  earthly  life, 
bathe  in  the  many-colored  tide  of  life,  In  the  East  today  and  in  Europe  in  the 
always  flowing  up  and  down  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  multitudes  of  such  be- 
market  place,  or  the  desire  to  destroy  lievers  could  not  be  counted.  In  Europe 
life,  some  other  person's  life,  by  arms  here,  for  many  centuries,  over  an  incred- 
and  armies,  or  the  desire  to  stifle  life  by  ible  gamut  of  generations,  large  num- 
varieties  of  pleasant  ease.     Such  an  one,  bers    of    people,    very    like    ourselves, 
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past  their  thinking  lives,  not  in  ques- 
tioning, nor  in  denying,  but  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  spiritual  world  and  a 
spiritual  nature  greater  than  this  world 
and  greater  than  an  earthly  nature,  to 
which,  by  discipline  and  labor,  thru 
mercy  vouchsafed,  man's  soul  could  at- 
tain. They  had  mapped  out  that  spirit- 
ual world  in  a  singularly  precise  way,  as 
tho  they  had  explored  its  boundaries, 
they  had  peopled  it  with  a  glorious  com- 
pany of  souls  made  perfect,  and  they  had 
thought  out  rules  by  which  men  might 
come  to  the  inward  vision  and  possession 
of  it.  Their  conceptions  and  imagina- 
tions of  this  spiritual  world  made  a  mag- 
nificent imaginative  inheritance,  which 
soul  after  soul  enjoyed,  and  made  more 
splendid,  century  after  century,  till  man's 
conception  of  splendor  ceased  to  be  spir- 
itual. As  far  as  any  one  thought  at  all, 
during  some  centuries  of  humanity,  he 
or  she  thought  of  this  spiritual  kingdom. 

Those  men  who  thought  this  life  a 
little  thing,  and  desired  to  give  it  up  so 
that  they  might  seek  that  other  life,  "to 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  to 
become  what  is  called  religious  contem- 
platives,  could  always,  if  they  chose  and 
could  endure  it,  enter  societies  of  men 
similarly  minded. 

There  are  and  have  always  been  two 
ways  by  which  the  monk  can  tread  to 
perfection  and  come  to  know  his  higher 
nature;  both  are  difficult  and  painful, 
and  the  religious  in  many  cases  made  use 
of  both.  There  is  the  way  of  the  monas- 
tery with  its  moderately  severe  routine 
of  worship,  manual  work,  scanty  food 
and  frequent  religious  observance,  en- 
dured by  many  together  as  directed  by 
trained  minds  long  in  religion,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  order  imposed  by  author- 
ity over  (perhaps)  many  religious 
houses ;  and  there  is  the  way  of  the 
hermit  or  anchorite,  who  lives  a  life 
much  more  hard  in  utter  solitude,  in  a 
wild  place,  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  in  a 
forest,  on  the  top  of  a  stone  column,  or 
in  a  cave  on  a  hill ;  in  some  place,  that  is, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  come  between 
his  seeking  soul  and  God.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Church,  the  latter,  the  way 
of  ascetic  isolation,  was  the  more  com- 


mon. 


The  almost  immediate  reward  of  all 
this  beating  down  of  self  was  an  inward 


sweetness  and  happiness,  gracious  and 
consoling  to  all  who  felt  it,  a  sort  of  ear- 
nest of  spiritual  treasures  still  to  be  given, 
a  blessed  faith  and  gladness,  very  beauti- 
ful, but  yet  dangerous,  because  its  sweet- 
ness was  apt  to  beget  "an  exceeding  vain 
desire  to  speak  of  spiritual  things  .  .  . 
and  even  at  times  to  teach  them,  rather 
than  to  learn" ;  and  because  it  bore  "a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  monk's  own 
desires  and  delights."  It  was  necessary 
to  persevere  upon  the  way,  past  this 
stage,  and  the  monk  found  that  just  when 
he  had  begun  to  attain  to  some  strength 
in  God,  beyond  this  stage,  not  long,  that 
is,  from  his  entering  religion,  the  sweet- 
ness and  gracious  consoling  happiness 
ceased;  the  religious  seemed  to  be  in 
what  was  called  a  darkness  or  a  dryness, 
"the  which  to  them,"  as  St.  John  of 
Yepes  says,  "is  passing  strange,  as  every- 
thing seems  topsy-turvy."  This  state  of 
stypticity  was  an  anxious  and  frightful 
state,  in  which  the  individual  felt  himself 
shut  off  and  kept  from  the  service  of  God 
in  spite  of  his  longing  to  do  so.  A  great 
saint  explains  that  this  state  occurs  when 
the  properties  and  strength  of  the  senses 
are  withdrawn  from  mind  and  body  and 
transferred  to  the  soul ;  and  that  the  mis- 
ery caused  by  it  is  by  reason  of  the  nov- 
elty of  the  change.  The  misery  is  acute 
and  horrible,  it  is  a  feeling  that  God  has 
deserted  the  sufferer  and  a  dread  that  He 
has  done  so  in  wrath  at  some  sin  com- 
mitted. 

The  next  step  in  spiritual  progress  is 
generally  vouchsafed  as  a  gift  not  won 
by  labor.  It  comes  as  a  refreshment  to 
the  soul  still  puzzled  in  the  darkness,  and 
it  appears  as  a  fire  of  the  love  of  God. 
snringing  up  warmly  and  brightly  in  the 
darkness,  till  the  soul  is  "so  sick  for  very 
love  that  she  pants  after  God,  like  as  did 
David."  It  comes  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually,  sometimes  after  many  years, 
and  leaves  the  soul  more  free  upon  her 
progress  toward  divine  union.  At  this 
point  the  soul  and  the  sensitive  man  have 
become  one,  since  the  sensitive  man  has 
acquired  the  spiritual  longings  of  the 
soul.  The  united  being  is  ready  to  un- 
dergo the  second  or  greater  night  of 
purging,  "which  is  a  fierce  and  terrible 
making  naked,  a  stripping  of  powers,  af- 
fections and  senses,  leaving  the  mind 
dark,  the  will  stranded  and  the  memorv 
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void,"  and  the  desires  of  the  soul  in 
blackest  misery,  because  of  her  foulness 
and  the  excessive  splendor  of  the  divine 
light  now  poured  on  her.  In  this  dark 
night  the  soul  is  purged  of  its  foulness  as 
the  fire  of  the  divine  love  gradually  takes 
hold  upon  it  and  illumines  it,  until,  to  the 
very  few  perfected  souls,  it  is  granted  to 
be  made  one  with  the  divine  love,  when 
the  soul  enters  a  state  of  ecstasy  so  in- 
tense that  those  who  have  attained  it 
speak  of  it  as  union  with  God  and  par- 
taking of  the  divine  nature. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  the 
monk  was  not  always  so  far  removed 
from  the  world  that  his  life  was  abnor- 
mal, useless,  starved,  remote  from  human 
experience,  and  feverish.  Many,  but  not 
all  of  the  great  contemplatives,  have  lived 
lives  of  intense  earthly  activity,,  wrestling 
with  kings  and  nobles,  founding  schools, 
colleges  and  religious  houses,  administer- 
ing estates,  ruling  brotherhoods,  attack- 
ing heresies,  rooting  out  error,  and  in  all 
things  trying  to  make  the  outer  earthly 
nature  active  for  good,  as  active  as  the 
figure  of  Christ,  who  drove  out  the 
money  changers,  and  washed  the  feet  of 
His  disciples,  and  gave  the  multitude 
food.  They  strove  to  make  themselves 
vessels  of  Christ,  exponents  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  they  sought  Christ's  cross 
cheerfully,  wherever  it  might  be  found 
most  heavy,  in  the  world,  the  monastery 
or  the  wilderness. 

The  idea  that  inner  and  outer  corre- 
spond, and  that  an  act  on  the  earthly  plane 
has  its  reflection  in  the  spiritual  king- 
dom, never  very  distant  from  the  reli- 
gious mind,  inspired  many  minds  not  in 
religion  and  led  to  another  kind  of  con- 
templative life,  of  which  the  very  noble 
speculation,  a  noble  madness  as  it  is  now 
called,  became  most  noble  at  about  the 
time  when  the  religious  houses  were  ceas- 
ing to  attract  the  finer  kinds  of  thinker. 
I  do  not  know  what  led  to  this  decline  of 
the  religious  houses,  if  there  was  a  de- 
cline, as  some  doubt.  Perhaps  the  world 
became  more  attractive,  as  more  of  its 
wonders  were  revealed,  or  perhaps  the 
machine  of  the  monastery  was  worn  out, 
was  not  big  enough  for  the  minds  now 
pressing  into  the  world  on  their  march  to 
union  with  the  divine  mind.  But  the  Ref- 
ormation came,  and  a  sea  of  spiritual  en- 
ergy which  would  otherwise  have  past 
thru  the  religious  houses,  past  over  them  ; 


and  after  that  had  happened,  and  until 
much  more  had  happened,  the  alchemist, 
not  the  monk,  is  perhaps  the  typical  reli- 
gious thinker. 

The  alchemists  had  very  real  chemical 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  generally  best  to  in- 
terpret their  language  spiritually.  The 
names  of  the  processes  show  that  the  al- 
chemist, like  the  religious  contemplative, 
knew  all  the  steps  of  the  road  to  the  di- 
vine nature.  Each  process  corresponds 
with  a  step  known  by  the  religious. 

The  processes  were  calcination,  or  pur- 
gation of  the  stone,  or  the  initial  steps  of 
the  religious  life.  Dissolution,  or  the 
Black  State,  the  misery  of  the  first  night 
of  the  soul.  Separation  of  the  subtle  and 
gross  or  the  first  kindlings  of  divine  love. 
Conjunction  or  the  mixing  of  the  ele- 
ments. Putrefaction,  or  the  dying  of  the 
earthly  nature.  Congelation,  or  white- 
ness, the  sign  of  success.  Cibation,  an 
excess  of  the  Congelation  and  sublima- 
tion, or  glittering  whiteness.  Fermenta- 
tion, the  mixing  of  alchemical  earth  and 
water,  and  Exaltation,  or  accomplish- 
ment. 

Some  think  that  a  few  of  the  greatest 
alchemists  did  really  attain  to  exaltation, 
in  their  souls  and  experiments  alike,  and 
found  the  incorruptible  gold  and  trans- 
muted metals  with  it,  and  became  them- 
selves immortal,  so  that  they  live  still 
somewhere.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
alchemy  gave  a  way  of  life  to  many 
noble  men  of  fine  intellect,  and  the 
world's  mind  is  finer  because  of  it;  but 
gradually,  with  the  growth  of  mind  and 
the  multiplication  of  experiment  and 
modes  of  action,  as  the  world  and  man 
grew  larger  together,  three  or  four 
alchemists  working  independently  dis- 
covered facts  which  made  much  of  their 
belief  untenable.  Very  unjustly,  people 
made  use  of  these  facts  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  the  whole  science.  The  spirit- 
ual side  of  alchemy,  which  had  certainly 
been  growing  dimmer  as  the  experi- 
mental side  became  more  interesting,  was 
now  forgotten  or  ignored,  people  began 
to  speak  of  alchemists  as  charlatans  and 
bunglers,  who  hid  their  ignorance  under 
a  symbolism  of  Green  Lions,  Red  Drag- 
ons and  Baths  of  Mary.  The  natural 
philosopher,  who  corresponded  with  the 
Royal  Society,  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the 
two  being  compared,  a  much  safer,  more 
desirable   figure.      The   natural    philoso- 
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pher's  study  had  none  of  these  symbols 
about  it.  'No  lion  shall  be  found  there, 
nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  there- 
on," they  exclaimed,  quoting  Isaiah,  "but 
the  redeemed  shall  walk  there."  The 
best  alchemists  were  too  scientific  to 
maintain  an  impossible  position,  and 
modern  chemistry  began  when  they  sur- 
rendered. Alchemy  was  put  upon  the 
shelf,  as  a  part  of  the  lumber  of  the 
world's  brain.  It  has  only  quite  recently 
been  restudied  as  a  spiritual  way. 

When  alchemy  came  to  the  ground, 
thought  ceased  to  be  religion.  Thought 
began  to  undermine  religion  as  it  had 
undermined  alchemy ;  and  altho  much  of 
Christianity  remains,  it  is  not  now  a  light 
illuminating  the  multitude. 

Nowadays  the  Universal  Church  is 
shattered  and  the  Universal  Art  con- 
temned. There  is  no  longer  any  great 
idea  common  to  the  mind  of  Europe;  the 
uncommon  mind  can  no  longer  make 
himself  intelligible  to  the  common  mind ; 
the  two  kinds  of  mind  talk  different  lan- 
guages, and  the  uncommon  mind,  trying 
to  express  himself,  must  invent  his  own 
creed,  consecrate  his  own  symbols  and 
imagine  his  own  ritual.  He  cannot  sit  in 
the  sun  of  a  common  faith ;  he  strikes  a 
light  from  his  own  box  of  matches,  and 
has  the  pleasure  sometimes  of  being  tak- 
en for  a  star. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  who  in  this  age 
can  be  called  contemplatives,  seeking 
union  with  the  Divine  Nature,  tho  all 
seek  it  somehow,  according  to  their  en- 
lightenment. It  has  been  urged  that 
artists  are  the  people  most  like  the  reli- 
gious of  past  times ;  but  all  who  set 
themselves  to  attain  mental  or  spiritual 
power  take  the  three  vows  of  the  monk, 
and  fight  the  rebellion  of  the  alchemical 
sulphur,  and  walk  the  dark  night,  often 
enough. 

One  is  very  doubtful  of  the  artist's 
claim.  Since  the  first  chemists  made  an 
end  of  the  last  alchemists,  and  the  first 
rebel  brought  the  Church  into  question, 
artists  have  tried  many  ways  to  bring  a 
way  of  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  world. 
We  have  seen  them  inventing  feverish 
creeds  out  of  the  welter  of  their  own 
emotionalism,  and  regarding  their  own 
intellects  as  the  divine  things,  and  taking 
it  upon  themselves  to  judge  and  to  ap- 
portion praise  and  blame ;  we  have  seen 


them  self-indulgent  and  experimental, 
turning  from  some  ways  and  trying  oth- 
ers, eating  out  their  hearts,  while  "the 
Devil  and  their  own  fancy,"  as  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  says,  "play  fantastic  tricks 
upon  their  souls."  All  ways  must  be 
tried ;  a  soul  upon  her  road  to  the  divine 
nature  gets  her  strength  from  retrieving 
false  steps,  and  art  as  a  way  of  self- 
perfection  is  as  difficult  as  any  other  and 
as  manly.  Perfect  art  is  an  expression 
of  a  perfect  humanity,  and  a  man  wrest- 
ling with  the  world,  so  that  he  may  come 
to  know  and  to  utter  wisdom  and  beauty, 
has  to  fit  himself,  body  and  mind,  to 
perfect  his  tabernacle,  by  hardness  and 
light,  and  unceasing  exercise,  as  a  dwell- 
ing place  for  the  vision.  Whatever  lim- 
its the  man  limits  the  art ;  the  art  is  the 
man ;  the  perfect  art  is  the  perfect  man. 

But  looking  at  the  art  of  this  time,  one 
can  see  very  little  that  can  be  called  the 
work  of  a  religious  contemplative,  or  the 
fruit  of  deeply  devout  feeling  in  a  manly 
mind.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  power,  a 
good  many  feverish  creeds  and  curios- 
ities, some  careful  and  rather  dreary 
looking  out  upon  the  world,  with  an  eye 
on  its  weak  spots,  and  in  the  finer  souls 
there  is  a  noble  but  sad  resignation,  as 
tho  all  ways  have  been  tried,  and  this 
world  is  all,  with  nothing  beyond,  and 
this  world  no  such  wonder,  but  a  place 
of  headache  and  vulgarity,  of  stupid  and 
cruel  doings,  with  the  grave  at  the  end, 
and  widowhood  and  orphanage  two  dec- 
orations of  it.  There  is  in  nearly  all  art 
of  the  time  a  want  of  anything  that  will 
feed  the  soul. 

It  is  better  to  deny  with  brave  men  and 
to  question  with  active  men  than  to  com- 
ply with  hens  and  be  at  peace  with  the 
rabbits ;  but  denying  and  questioning  do 
not  feed  what  is  best  in  man,  any  more 
than  a  looking  out  upon  the  world,  with  a 
hard  and  critical  eye,  or  with  a  receptive, 
uncritical  eye.  Art  has  failed  to  supply 
the  soul  of  this  time  with  necessary  food. 
It  offers  nothing  to  the  soul,  nothing 
glorious  like  the  food  offered  by  the 
monk,  or  great  like  the  food  offered  by 
the  alchemist.  If  we  could  imagine  a 
heaven  made  up  of  public  libraries  and 
post-impressionism  we  should  probably 
reject  it. 

Since  the  monk,  the  chemist,  the  nat- 
ural   philosopher    and    the    artist    have 
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ceased  or  failed  to  provide  a  way  for  the  them  and  paying  the  price,  and  in  no 

multitudes  desiring  spiritual  peace,  and  other  way.    And  what  is  the  price  ?     The 

since,  looking  round  society,  it  is  difficult  monk  and  the  alchemist  paid  themselves, 

to  see  any  body  of  men  offering  a  new  and  got,  as  they  declared,  God,  for  the 

way,  the    question    arises,  what  does  it  price  paid.      For  the  same  price  really 

matter?      Why  should  we  bother  about  paid    down,    without   haggling,    we   can 

the  kind  of  spiritual  help  obtainable  from  have  the  same  reward.     When  we  come 

the  ages'  typical  religious  thinker  ?     All  to  look  at  the  price  paid  and  to  ask,  "Can 

this  hunting  for  a  guide,  or  master  pilot,  we  pay  this?    Is  it  really  worth  it?"  we 

some  one  to  trust  in  and  to  follow,  leaves  realize  more  the  heroism  and  the  nobil- 

one  no  more  certain  ;  for  the  philosopher  ity  of  those  .old  dead  thinkers,  who  paid 

of  one  year  is  the  charlatan  of  the  next,  the  price,  centuries  ago : 

Like  the  cleric  in  Browning's    play  we  "Casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 

have  all  known  five  and  thirty  leaders  of  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 

revolts,  and  one  knows  not  how  many  knowledge   of    God,    and    bringing   into 

last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.     Inner  peace,  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 

tranquil  happiness,  the  possession  of  the  of  Christ." 

spirit  and  all  the  spiritual  gifts  are  not  to  That  was  the  price  paid,  and  it  was 

be   got  by   reading  the  new   book   and  paid    very    cheerfully    by    thousands    of 

listening  to  the  old  fossil.     If  we  want  earthly  men  and  women,  who  were  the 

them,  they  are  within  ourselves,  here  and  happier  for  paying  it.    And  if  we,  whose 

now,  near  the  surface  or  not  as  the  case  lives  are  so  much  wider  and  finer  than 

may  be,  waiting  to  glorify  our  work  here  theirs,  will  pay  that  price,  not  leaving  the 

whatever  it  may  be ;  and  we  can  get  them,  world  as  they  did,  but  making  the  world 

if  we  want  them,  as  they  have  been  got  our  monastery,  and  our  work  our  labora- 

in  the  past,  by  the  contemplative  man.  tory,   we,   too,   shall  attain   their  Union 

We  know  that  the  contemplative  man  got  and  touch  our  fellows  with  Incorruptible 

them,  and  what  he  did  we  can  do.    We  Substance. 

Can    get    them    OUrselVeS    by    trying     for  London,  England. 


Commercial  Arbitration:    A   Hopeful 

Outlook 

BY  CHARLES  L.  BERNHEIMER 

[Since  its  inception,  some  fifty  or  sixty  matters  of  dispute  brought  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Arbitration  Committee  have  been  settled  either  by  informal  hearing  as  described  in 
the    following    article,    or    thru    conciliation. — Editor.] 

WHEN  the  New  York  Chamber  Commerce  has  attempted  to  provide  com- 

of  Commerce  turned  its  atten-  mercial  arbitration  in  three  distinct  ways : 

tion  to  commercial  arbitration,  The  first  failed  because  no  method  to  en- 

the  fundamental  and  controlling  purpose  force  the  award  was  provided ;  the  other 

was  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  law's  de-  two  because  they  attempted  too  much,  for 

lays,  which  President  Taft,  before  his  in^  the  promoters  had  in  mind  a  Court  of 

auguration   and   many    times   since,   de-  Commerce    for    merchants    exclusively, 

clared  "Amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  de-  fashioned  after  the  Old  World  Handels- 

nial  of  justice."     In  the  final  analyses  one  gerichte  and   Tribunaux   de   Commerce, 

could  hardly  be  charged  with  overstate-  Differences  in  laws,  customs  and  view- 

ment  in  saying  that  the  law's  delays  are  points  made  such  a  scheme  impracticable 

at  the  bottom    of    many  of  our  present  in  our  country. 

civic,  political  and  economic  disorders.  A  more  modest  attempt  seemed  in  or- 

During    the    one    hundred    and    forty  der  and  quite  within  the  realm  of  prac- 

years  of  its   exisfence,  the  Chamber  of  ticability.       The   controlling   features   of 
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the  plan  now  in  operation  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  the 
following : 

First:  Strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  as  found,  and 
acceptance  of  their  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions. 

Second :  Formal  submission  of  the  dispute, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  formalities  and 
safeguards  prescribed  by  the  existing  law. 

Third :  Provision  for  a  list  of  official  arbi- 
trators.    .. 

Fourth:  Waiver  of  the  revocation  provision 
in  the  law  :*  we  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
there  is  still  some  question  as  to  whether  this 
right  to  revoke  can  be  waived,  but  dependence 
has  been  placed  upon  the  honor  of  those  sub- 
mitting to  a  tribunal  instituted  by  and  com- 
posed of  fair-minded,  public-spirited  fellow 
merchants.  Nothing  in  our  experience  has 
yet'  occurred  to  lessen  this  faith. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  New 
York  Chamber's  system  actually  accom- 
plishes : 

It  saves  money,  time  and  trouble  to  the 
merchant,  law  office  and  State.  It  sup- 
plies "technical"  skill  for  judicial  deci- 
sions because,  with  the  large  membership 
of  the  Chamber  (covering  practically 
every  phase  of  business  and  commercial 
life)  the  disputants  can  select  arbitrators 
specially  familiar  with  the  technical  and 
industrial  data  of  the  specific  business  in- 
volved. 

It  affords  a  medium  for  conciliation : 
The  antagonism  present  in  a  lawsuit  is 
lacking.  Instead  there  is  in  the  attempt 
at  arbitration  itself — a  recognition  of  and 
respect  by  each  side  for  the  other's  con- 
tention. In  the  atmosphere  of  open- 
mindedness  thus  created,  an  amicable  ad- 
justment is  frequently  reached  without 
actual  arbitration. 

It  assures  an  absolutely  impartial 
award — one  that  commands  the  respect 
of  the  disputants,  the  courts  and  the 
legal  profession. 

It  establishes  commercial  equity :  It 
applies  the  rule  of  reason  to  the  actual 
facts,  and  it  renders  an  award  that  is  final 
and  binding,  one  that  has  the  force  and 
effect  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  It 
admits  of  the  disposal  of  a  dispute  within 
a  short  time,  sometimes  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  arises. 

_  *In  substance  the  New  York  Law  today  permits 
either  party  to  the  dispute  to  revoke  or  withdraw 
from  arbitration,  by  making  such  request  in  writing 
any  time  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  hearing.  This 
seems  unfair.  It  enables  one  of  the  parties  to  with- 
draw when  he  finds  the  evidence  developing  against 
him. 


It  offers  the  disputants  the  opportunity 
to  select  their  own  court,  judge  and  jury; 
to  designate  the  time  of  trial  and  hear- 
ing. They  may,  before  the  arbitrators 
selected  by  them,  subpena  witnesses  and 
compel  the  production  of  books  and  pa- 
pers as  they  could  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  number  of  cases  that  can  be  han- 
dled simultaneously  by  the  Chamber  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  arbitrators 
on  the  "official  list,"  and  this  may  be  ex- 
tended to  include  as  many  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred names. 

The  procedure  is  exceedingly  informal. 
Usually  the  parties  communicate  with  the 
Chamber  for  information ;  then  they  are 
referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  arbitra- 
tion committee  and  supplied  with  a  hand- 
book of  arbitration.  The  chairman  ar- 
ranges a  meeting — with  both  parties, 
where  possible — and,  after  hearing  an  ex- 
planation of  the  matter,  endeavors  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  "out  of  court," 
if  he  can.  In  other  words,  he  attempts 
by  conciliation  to  avoid  both  arbitration 
and  litigation — as  would  a  conscientious 
lawyer.  And  in  a  large  number  of  the 
cases  considered,  such  informal  hearings 
have  brought  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

If  arbitration  is  finally  determined 
upon,  the  parties  decide  thru  which  of 
the  three  methods  available  the  arbitra- 
tion is  to  proceed.  A  formal  submission 
signed  by  both  parties  is  placed  before  the 
committee  on  arbitration,  which  first 
judges  whether  or  not  the  case  is  one 
that  they  can  handle.  The  rules  permit 
them  to  decline  a  case  for  any  reason  that 
appears  to  them  good  and  sufficient. 

The  date  of  the  hearing  is  set  for  a 
time  that  will  suit  all  concerned — arbi- 
trators and  disputants.  It  takes  place  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  hearings  and  results  are  pri- 
vate, and  are  inaccessible  even  to  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  except  by  order 
of  the  arbitration  committee. 

In  proceeding  the  arbitrator  is  sworn 
in  before  a  notary  or  justice  of  the  court; 
the  arbitrator  in  turn  places  the  witnesses 
under  oath.  The  arbitrator  then  asks 
either  of  the  parties  to  acknowledge  the 
genuineness  of  the  submission  and  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  in  his  own  way,  just 
as  he  views  it,  and  also  to  present  any 
documentary  evidence  he  desires,  and,  if 
he  has  witnesses,  to  produce  them.   After 
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the  witnesses  have  been  duly  sworn,  their 
testimony  is  taken.  The  same  general 
method  is  followed  in  hearing  the  oppo- 
sition. An  informal  cross-examination, 
or  any  other  form  of  investigation  best 
suited,  follows,  of  course  with  the  assent 
of  both  parties,  under  the  control  of  the 
arbitrator.  The  proceedings  are  taken 
down  by  a  court  stenographer,  and  the 
award,  including  disposition  of  the  ex- 
pense item,  is  carefully  worded  and  for- 
warded to  both  parties.  When  the  sub- 
mission is  handed  in  a  deposit  of  $60  is 
required  from  each  party.  This  serves 
to  defray  incidental  expenses,  such  as 
stenographer's  fees,  and  $10  per  day — the 
compensation  of  each  arbitrator.  The 
arbitrator  decides  in  his  written  award 
how  this  shall  be  paid  and  by  whom. 
Any  balance  is  returned  to  the  parties. 

This  ends  the  work  of  the  Chamber. 

The  law  provides  that  the  prevailing 
party  may  file  the  award  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  any  time  within  a  year,  and 
obtain  judgment  thereon.  The  court 
must  confirm  the  award  unless  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  submission,  or  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  undue  influence,  or 
shows  partiality  ;  or  in  case  adjournments 
were  warranted  and  were  refused. 
Should  the  award  of  the  arbitrator  con- 
tain errors  that  do  not  affect  the  merits 
of  the  decision  upon  the  matters  submit- 
ted, the  court  must  modify  or  correct 
them.  Ordinarily  (invariably,  so  far  in 
our  experience)  the  award  has  been  com- 
plied with  without  an  application  to  the 
court. 

Arbitration  by  the  Chamber  is  not  lim- 
ited to  its  members,  nor  even  to  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  It  serves  impar- 
tially every  business  man  bringing  to  it 
his  honest  differences  with  another — 
whether  he  be  a  resident  of  this  country 
or  a  foreigner. 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration  has  been 
frequently  asked  concerning  its  attitude 
toward  the  legal  profession.  The  citing 
of  a  case  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce  about  a  month  ago  will  an- 
swer: 

The  disagreement  concerned  lawyer's  fees 
a  law  firm  could  not  collect,  from  its  client. 
Both  the  lawyer  and  the  client  submitted  the 
case  to  the  committee  and  were  represented 
by  attorneys  who  argued  the  case  for  them.  It 
was  determined  in  two  hearings  and  both  par- 
ties write  that  they  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  patience,  ability  and  fairness  displayed 
by  the  arbitrators. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  are  sympathetic  in  this  arbitration 
work,  keenly  realizing,  as  they  do,  that 
a  business  man's  assets  are  quickly  viti- 
ated by  unsettled  or  pending  lawsuits 
tying  up  his  capital. 

If  the  national,  state  and  municipal 
governments  will  encourage  arbitration 
in  some  form  similar  to  that  instituted  by 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by 
providing  for  arbitration  of  the  disputes 
or  differences  arising  between  it  and 
those  furnishing  supplies  and  labor,  the 
number  of  bidders  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased and  the  prices  and  terms  neces- 
sarily become  more  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. From  10  to  20  per  cent,  can 
undoubtedly  be  saved  in  its  operation  in 
this  manner.  At  present  the  number  of 
bidders  on  contracts  is  reduced  because 
the  average  competent  merchant,  thru 
business  prudence,  refuses  to  bid  lest  a 
dispute  arise  and  leave  him  very  little  re- 
dress except  thru  a  lawsuit. 

International  commercial  arbitration 
on  its  broadest  basis  seems  a  fair  possi- 
bility :  a  system  whereby  the  award  ren- 
dered by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one 
country  will  be  accepted  and  enforced  by 
that  of  any  other  signatory  to  this  agree- 
ment— as  court  decisions  in  one  countrv 
are  respected  by  the  courts  of  any  other 
country  with  which  it  is  at  peace. 

In  its  very  simplicity  of  procedure 
lies  a  great  part  of  the  strength  of  our 
plan;  for  the  legal  technicalities  that,  to 
the  layman's  mind  so  often  obscure  the 
real  issue  in  litigation,  are  entirely  lack- 
ing. 

New  York  City. 


IN  the  limits  of  one  article  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  year's  output 
of  children's  literature  is  impossible 
to  give.  Nor  is  it  the  object  of  The 
Independent  to  do  more  than  to  exam- 
ine the  field  in  such  a  concise  manner 
that  the  Christmas  shoppers  may  not 
enter  the  book  stores  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  what  there  is ;  may,  at  a  glance 
down  special  lists,  know  what  they  can 
have  to  satisfy  particular  child  interests 
and  tastes.  The  books  are  much  as  they 
were  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  the 
boy  scout  stories.  The  series  flourish  as 
ever,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  publishers  to  list  their  fiction  at  one 
dollar,  inasmuch  as  the  enormous  sales 
of  the  inferior  50-cent  book  loom  threat- 
eningly. The  books  of  most  worth  are 
marked  with  a  star  (*). 

Books  About   Children's   Books 

*The     Children's    Reading.     Frances     Jenkins     Oleott. 

Boston:     Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     $1.25. 
Story-Telling  in   School  and  Home.     Emelyn  N.   Part- 
ridge   and   G.    E.    Partridge.      New    York:    Sturgis 

&  Walton  Co.     $1.25. 
Best  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.      Sarah  Cone  Bryant. 

Boston:     Houghton   Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 
The  Story  Teller's  Book.     Alice  O'Grady  and  Frances 

Throop.     Chicago:     Rand   McNally   Co.     75   cents. 
^Forgotten   Books  of  the  American   Nursery.      Ros=a'ie 

V.     Halsey.     Boston:     Charles    E.     Goodspeed     & 

Co.     $4. 
The    Home    Kindergarten.     Nora    A.    Smith.     Boston: 

Houghton   Mifflin    Co.     75   cents. 

Why  purchase  the  latest  book,  when 
there  are  so  many  old  ones,  tried  and 
true?  Miss  Oleott,  formerly  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Library,  has  written  just  the 
creatise  all  parents  and  teachers  should 
have ;  it  is  a  guide  to  the  best  books  and 
the  best  editions,  as  well  as  a  sane,  lucid 
discussion  of  the  different  types  of 
literature  which  children  read.  We  have 
long  needed  such  a  helpful  manual. 
Story-Telling  in  School  and  Home  is 
purely  the  product  of  trained  educators 
interested  in  the  psychology  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  part  second  consists  of  some  retold 
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stories.  The  art  of  the  raconteur  has 
been  authoritatively  considered  by  Mrs. 
Borst  (Bryant)  in  several  books,  while 
in  the  present  one  she  combines  many  of 
the  excellent  features  of  her  former 
work,  giving  a  selection  of  tales  whose 
wording  has  been  tested  in  the  actual 
story  hour.  More  modest  in  format,  but 
of  the  same  design,  is  The  Story  Teller's 
Book,  prepared  by  two  teachers,  and 
more  nearly  related,  in  choice  of  sub- 
jects, to  the  small  child's  limited  observa- 
tion. Its  handling  is  sincerely  done. 
For  the  reader  interested  in  the  old- 
fashioned  story  book  read  by  our  grand- 
parents, Miss  Halsey's  thoro  treatment 
of  the  American  development  of  juve- 
nile literature  will  be  indispensable.  It 
is  a  volume  of  great  value  to  the  student, 
and  has  been  published  in  sumptuous 
style,  the  type  being  of  the  most  agree- 
able face.  The  line  cuts  are  quaint.  The 
story  in  the  kindergarten  is  considered 
by  Miss  Nora  Smith  in  a  practical  book- 
let which  aims  to  reach  the  isolated 
home. 

Some  Special  Editions 

*The  Big  Book  of  Fables.     Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold. 

Illustrated     by     Charles     Robinson.     New     York: 

H.    M.   Caldwell   Co.     $2.50. 
*Old    Songs    and    Rounds    for    Little     Children.      Ar- 
ranged  by   Charles   M.    Widor.     Pictures   in   color 

bv    Boutet    d'e    Monvel.     New    York:     Duffield    & 

Co.     $2.25. 
Jolly  Mother  Goose  Annual.     Illustrations  bv  Blanch ° 

F.  Wright.    Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    $1.25. 
*JEsop's  Fables.     Illustrated  in  color  by  Arthur  Rack- 

ham.     New  York:     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
*The  Beard  Birds.     Adelia    Belle   Beard.      New  York: 

Frederick  A.   Stokes  Co.     $1. 
The   Seashore  Book.      Story   and   pictures   by   E.    Boyd 

Smith.     New  York:     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 
*A    History   of  France.     H.    E.    Marshall.     Illustrated 

by     A.     C.     Michael.      New     York:      Hodder     & 

Stoughton.     $2.50. 
*The   Sampo.     James    Baldwin.     Illustrated    by    N.    C. 

Wyeth.     New  York:   Scribner.     $2. 
*Bold   Robin    Hood   and   His   Outlaw   Band.     Penned. 

and  pictured  by  Louis  Rhead.     Harper.     $1.50. 

We  most  cheerfully  recommend   The 
Big  Book  of  Fables,  wherein   Mr.  Jer- 


How  the  First  Letter  Was  Written 

One  of  Joseph   M.    Gleeson's   illustrations     for  the  new    Doubleday,    Pa;  e   &   Company  edition  of 

Kipling's  JUST  SO  STORIES 
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rold  includes  ^isop  and  La  Fontaine, 
while  Mr.  Robinson  illustrates  the  pages 
generously  with  line  drawings  of  de- 
lightful imaginative  scope.  This  is  a 
veritable  treasure  house. 

Children's  songs  are  ever  welcome  in 
the  home  and  school.  Fortunate  the 
youngster  who  is  given  such  a  charming 
volume  as  that  of  French  folk-songs 
illustrated  by  the  inimitable  Boutet  de 
Monvel  in  delicate  color  and  quaint 
decorations  !  The  words  of  the  songs  are 
in  French,  but  they  have  been  adequate- 
ly translated.  The  music  is  simple. 
Another  large  book  which  from  cover  to 
cover  is  rich  in  color  is  The  Jolly  Mother 
Goose  Annual,  containing  the  time  hon- 
ored jingles,  with  pictures  on  every  page. 
The  artist  wisely  keeps  her  drawing  free 
of  much  detail. 

The  Beard  Birds  are  most  clever  ;  they 
are  to  be  cut  out,  "each  bird  printed  on 
a  card  the  prevailing  color  of  the  bird." 
With  water  color  and  paste,  therefore, 
the  child  is  given  an  idea  of  the  bird 
next  best  to  seeing  the  live  thing..  Much 
information  is  presented  in  the  accom- 
panying text  preceding  each  card.  Boards 
of  Education  have  endorsed  the  method. 
The  scope  of  Mr.  Smith's  Seashore  Book 
is  good,  but  the  execution  is  not  what 
it  should  be;  the  pictures  are  too  pale 
and  commonplace,  the  story  too  trite. 
Where  is  his  humor  of  the  "Noah's  Ark" 
days? 

Among  the  large  books  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  young  history  lover  is  Marshall's 
France,  well  printed,  with  wide  margins 
and  clean  type.  The  narrative  also  js 
direct  in  style,  while  there  are  helpful 
marginal  notes  on  every  page.  The  color 
plates  are  adequate  in  conception,  but 
poorly  reproduced.  For  boys,  James 
Baldwin  has  done  some  of  his  best  re- 
telling of  legends.-  A  delightful  collec- 
tion of  tales  from  the  Kalevala  is  his 
offering  this  year,  and  the  Finnish  heroes 
and  heroines  are  as  absorbing  as  those 
of  Norway  and  Greece. 

Another  artist  has  likewise  turned 
writer,  for  Louis  Rhead's  "Robin  Hood," 
while  it  will  never  replace  Howard  Pyle's 
version,  is  nevertheless  sure  of  a  wide 
audience,  for  it  is  told  with  verve  and 
the  line  drawings  have  the  very  breath 
of  the  forest. 


Reprints 


*The   Complete   Nonsense  Book.     Edward   Lear.      New 

York:     Duffield    &    Co.     $2.50. 
'All  the   Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Charles   and   Mar> 

Lamb,    and    H.    S.    Morris.     2    vols.     With    plates 

in     color.     Philadelphia:     J.     B.      Lippincott     Co. 

$1.75  each.     . 
Gulliver's      Voyages     to     Lilliput      and     Brobdingnag. 

Jonathan     Swift.     Illustrated    by    P.     A.     Staynes. 

New   York:     Henry   Holt   &   Co.     $2.25. 
Gulliver's    Travels.      Swift.      Edited    by    Anna    Tweed. 

(Golden    Books    for    Children    Series.)      Illustrated 

by    Dan    S.    Groesbeck.     New    York:     Doubleday. 

Page   &   Co.     $1.20 
*Mrs.    Leicester's   School.      Charles    and    Mary    Lamb. 

Illustrated    by    Winifred    Green.      New    York:    E. 

P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.60. 
.Nice's   Adventures   in    Wonderland    and    Through    the 

Looking-Glass.        Lewis     Carroll.        Illustrated     by 

Elenore     P.     Abbott.       Philadelphia:     George     W. 

Jacobs  &  Co.     $1. 
*The    King's    Story    Book.       Edited     by     Sir     George 

Laurence  Gom'me.     New  York:   Longmans,  Green, 

&  Co.     $1.25. 
*The   Call   of   the    Wild.'     Jack   London.     Illustrations 

by  Paul  Bransom.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

$1.50. 
"The   Birds'   Christmas   Carol.      Kate    Douglas   Wiggin. 

Illustrated    by    Katharine    R.    Wireman.      Boston: 

Houghton   Mifflin  Co.     $1. 
The  Gorgon's  Head.      Nathaniel   Hawthorne.      Boston: 

Houghton   Mifflin  Co. 
The    Golden    Touch.      Nathaniel    Hawthorne.      Boston: 

Houghton   Mifflin   Co. 
*  Little  Women;  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy.     Louisa 

M.     Alcott.       Illustrated     from     Photographs     of 

Scenes  in  the  Play.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

$1.50. 
Boys    of    Other     Countries.       Bayard     Taylor.       Illus- 
trated by  F.   S.   Cobum.     New  York:   G.   P.   Put- 
nam's Sons.     $2. 
The   Water-Babies.      Charles  Kingsley.      Boston:    Little. 

Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

How  vividly  we  remember  our  small 
Lear  Nonsense  Book,  but  here  is  one 
beyond  youthful  dreams,  for  it  is 
complete,  which  means  that  the  editor 
has  included  new  material !  All  the  origi- 
nal funny  pictures  are  included  in  this 
edition. 

Every  year  we  are  given  the  Lambs' 
Tales  in  some  new  form,  but  the  present 
two  volumes  would  be  difficult  to  equal. 
Not  only  are  there  the  plays  retold  by 
Elia  and  his  sister,  but  H.  S.  Morris  has 
added  the  history  dramas  and  others  not 
treated  by  them.  There  are  some  very- 
pleasing  pictures,  and  the  paper  is  of 
satisfactory  quality  for  such  thick  books. 
Gulliver's  Travels  also  is  an  annual  re- 
print; we  recommend  the  Holt  edition  in 
preference  to  its  competitor,  for  we  are 
sure  of  the  text,  whereas  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson  believes  in  editing  texts  by  chop- 
ping here  and  there. 

An  altogether  charming  dress  encloses 
the  quaint  story  of  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School,  which  the  Lambs  wrote  once  as 
a  "pot-boiler."  In  Kate  Greenawav 
fashion,  the  color  pages  only  enforce  the 
old-fashioned  quality  of  the  story.  And 
mention  of   Kate   Greenaway   recalls  to 
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us  that  while  we  have  not  seen  a  copy, 
we  have  a  record  of  the  reissue  of  her 
Birthday  Book  for  Children    (Warne). 

Alice  in  Wonderland  is  advertised  as 
in  new  garb,  because  of  the  appropriate 
color  plates  by  Elenor  Abbott.  But 
what  the  title  page  should  have  an- 
nounced was  that  the  Tenniel  pictures 
are  likewise  included.  Who  would  dis- 
pense with  those  for  all  the  later  draw- 
ings made  by  others ! 

A  welcome  reissue  is  The  King's 
Story  Book,  wherein  the  reigns  of  the 
English  monarchs  are  pictured  by  his- 
torical romances  of  widespread  fame. 
Lytton  has  drawn  the  character  of  Har- 
old ;  Scott  that  of  Richard  I ;  Shakes- 
peare of  Henry  V,  and  so  on  through 
the  time  of  William  IV,  treated  in  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  "Shirley."  No  young- 
reader  could  do  better  than  follow  the 
course  of  reading  suggested. 

Reaching  the  modern  story,  we  note 
an  attractive  cover  to  Jack  London's 
most  attractive  dog  narrative,  The  Call 
of  the  Wild.  The  pictures  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  loneliness  and  cold  of  the 
Yukon  north,  while  the  tale  itself  will 
ever  remain  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
animal  biographies.  There  is  but  one 
story  to  equal  it,  and  that  is  "Bob,  Son 
of  Battle,"  by  Ollivant. 

An  anniversary  edition  comes  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 
Mrs.  Wiggin  writes  delightfully  to  the 
book,  paying  tribute  to  its  twenty-six 
years  of  existence,  and,  in  truth,  the  lit- 
tle story  deserves  continued  success  be- 
cause of  its  sweet,  cosy  spirit.  The 
decorations  are  appropriate. 

We  are  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  the 
issue  of  each  of  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Tales  in  a  separate  slim  booklet,  even 
though  the  present  stories  are  charm- 
ingly bound  and  clearly  printed.  The 
big  book,  containing  the  whole  text,  is 
very  much  better,  and  less  expensive  in 
the  end.  Duffield  has  published  a  sump- 
tuous Wonder  Book,  illustrated  by 
Maxfield  Parrish. 

Christmas  would  scarcely  be  Christ- 
mas without  Miss  Alcott,  and  the  re- 
issue of  Little  Women  in  one  thick  vol- 
ume marks  the  launching  of  the  story  as 
a  play.  Some  who  see  the  photographs 
of  scenes  from  the  play  may  become  dis- 
illusioned.    We    much    prefer    the    line 


drawing  used  when  we  were  young. 
Two  other  reprints  are  before  us :  the 
one,  Bayard  Taylor's  well  known  Boys 
of  Other  Countries,  which  includes  The 
Robber  Region  of  Southern  California; 
and  Kingsley's  Water-Babies. 

Some  Large  Books 

Button's  Holiday  Annual.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Payne. 
New  York:  "E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Caldwell's  Bovs'  and  Girls'  at  Home.  New  York:  H. 
M.  Caldwell   Co.     $1.75. 

Chatterbox  for  IQ12.     Boston:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  $1.75. 

This  Year's  Book  for  Boys.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.      $1.50. 

Musical  Dates  for  Little  Pates.  Isabel  Stevens 
Lathrop.     New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Kewpies  and  Dotty  Darling.  Story  and  Pictures 
by  Rose  O'Neill.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Co. 

A  Christmas  Party  for  Santa  Claus.  Ida  M.  Hunt- 
ington.    Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Live  Dolls  in  Wonderland.  Josephine  Scribne  Gates. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill   Co.     $1.25. 

'Twas  the  Night  before  Christmas.  C.  C.  Moore. 
Pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     $1.00. 

The  Annual  is  ever  a  special  feature 
in  the  children's  realm,  tho  it  is  not  rep-( 
resentative  of  the  best  writing  or  of  the 
latest  technique.  One  of  the  most  cred- 
itable- is  Button's  Holiday  Annual — in 
its  25th  issue.  For  some  years  Cald- 
well has  issued  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  at 
Home,  with  cheerful  outside  covers  and 
with  varied  inside  content.  The  stories 
and  poems  are  not,  however,  of  the 
quality  we  would  recommend,  even  tho 
there  is  an  effort  to  cater  to  the  playful 
and  imaginative  side  of  the  young.  As 
for  Chatterbox — an  ancient  friend — it  is 
a  den  of  melodramas  such  as  our  fathers 
used  to  have  and  to  hide.  The  pages  are 
always  cramped  in  print ;  the  illustrations 
always  crude  and  bold.  But  no  one 
would  give  up  the  familiar  figure  of  this 
book.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  libra- 
ries look  at  it  suspiciously.  Save  it  from 
the  scalpel! 

This  Year's  Book  for  Boys  is  just  an- 
other of  the  kind,  with  an  effort  to  be 
timely.  None  of  the  recognized  authors 
of  juvenile  books  is  represented  on  the 
contents  table,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure 
seems  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  sufficiently 
authoritative  way.  There  is  a  gfreat  deal 
of  the  war  spirit  dominant,  while  Claude 
Grahame- White  takes  care  of  the  aero- 
plane as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 

Music  lovers  will  find  enjoyment  in 
Musical  Dates  for  Little  Pates.  The  idea 
is  a  good  one,  and  the  pen  sketches  are 
comical.  The  biographical  verses  are  not 
always  clever,  but  each  page  contains  a 


Lo^is.'Rit 


"PRAY  MORE   EARNESTLY,"   QUOTH   ROBIN 
From   Louis  Rhead's   "Robin   Hood"    (Harper  &  Bros). 


surprisingly  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion. The  book  is  simply  a  trick,  how- 
ever, and  we  would  have  welcomed 
much  more  a  concise,  vivid  story  of  each 
musician's  life. 

The  Kewpies  need  little  introduction ; 
like  the  Brownies,  they  have  entered 
every  household.  And  like  the  Brownies, 
the  verses  descriptive  of  their  antics  be- 


come very  monotonous  after  a  time.  The 
iault  with  the  Kewpies  is  their  naked 
similarity ;  each  little  Brownie,  on  the 
other  hand,  possesses  an  individuality. 
Any  book  dealing  with  Santa  Clans 
meets  with  our  approval,  and  A  Christ- 
mas Party  for  Santa  Clous,  with  a  child's 
efforts  to  entertain  Kris  Kringle,  is  full 
of  the  wild  experiences  usually  piled  in 
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the  pseudo-fairy  tale.  The  book  is  told 
with  no  art,  but  with  sincerity  and 
amusing  inventiveness.  The  Live  Dolls 
in  Wonderland  is  a  story  that  will  read- 
ily win  its  way  in  the  nursery. 

Dr.  Moore's  'Tzvas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas  is  as  classic  a  bit  of  Yuletide 
cheer  as  we  can  find.    While  we  are  not 


this  book,  deserving  a  richer  cover. 
So  simple  is  Longfellow  in  most  of 
his  work,  that  it  seems  almost  an  act  of 
impertinence  to  turn  some  of  his  narra- 
tive poems  into  prose  narratives.  This  is 
what  Alice  Massie  has  done,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  now  and  again  she  quotes 
the    original.      There    are   -color    plates, 


particularly    imprest    by    Miss    Wilcox      showing  some  feeling,  the  work  of  E.  S 
Smith's  decorations,  nothing  can  harm,      Farmer. 

and    certainly    time    cannot    stale    such.  The  famous  reproductions  included  in 

jingles.  The  mere  reading  of  them —  Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and 
and  they  allow  of  dramatic  interpreta-  Girls  ably  abet  the  text  in  emphasizing 
tion — sends    expectant    thrills    into    the      how   continually  artists   of    every  clime 

resort  to  child  study.    The  author  of  this 
suggestive  little  book  calls  attention  to 


youngster's  being. 

Books  Based  on  Literary  and  Art 
Sources 

*  Shakespeare's   English   Kings.     Thomas  Carter.      New 

York:  T.   Y.   Crowell  Co.     $1.50. 
Stories   of  Shakespeare's   English   History   Plays.      H. 

A.  Guerber.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25. 
*Historic    Poems    and    Ballads.       Rupert    S.    Holland. 

Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  Co.     $1.50. 
The   Children's  Longfellow.     Alice   Massie.     Illustrated 

by  E.   S.  Farmer.     New  York:   Hodder  &  Stough- 

ton.      75   cents. 
Famous   Pictures    of    Real    Bovs    and    Girls.      Lorinda 

M.   Bryant.     New  York:  John  Lane   Co.     $1.25. 
Stories    from    Old    English    Romance.      Joyce    Pollard. 

New  York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Co.      75   cents. 

It  has  always  been  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  best  method 
of  retelling  Shakespeare  was  so 
to  combine  direct  narration  with 
chosen  excerpts  as  to  make  the 
child  at  an  early  age  familiar 
with  the  original.  Such  a  meth- 
od is  that  adopted  by  Thomas 
Carter  in  his  Shakespeare's 
English  Kings.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  readers  find 
Shakespeare  himself  not  so  diffi- 
cult of  understanding,  after  all, 
especially  in  comparison  with 
H.  A.  Guerber's  painstaking  and 
uninspired  analyses  of  the  big 
chronicle  plays. 

Some  of  the  best  ballads  in 
English  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  most  commendable 
anthology  by  Rupert  S.  Holland, 
and  each  one  is  preceded  by  a 
lucid  description  of  the  event 
thus  poetized.  Beginning  with 
"The  Destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib," it  goes  thru  Whitman's 
"O  Captain!  My  Captain!" 
There  is  a  wide  stretch  of  his- 
tory from  "Chevy  Chase"  to 
"Marching  thru  Georgia"  and 
"Dixie."     Such  is  the  scope  of 


the  fact  that  in  painting  such  portraits 
a  partnership  must  have  existed— of  the 
most  fascinating  sort — between  the  wee 
sitter  and  the  man  before  the  easel.  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  Dutch,  German  and  Eng- 
lish lads  and  lassies  peep  forth  from 
world-renowned  canvases,  and  as  for 
America,  who  can  forget  Whistler's  "At 
the  Piano,"  or  Chase's  "Portrait  of  a 
Girl"? 

Stories  from  Old  English  Romance  is 


ONE    OF    THE    RACKHAM    DRAWINGS    FOR    THE    NEW 
.ESOP   (DOUBLEDAY) 
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a  slim  collection  of  fascinating  tales  which 
have  their  counterpart  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  every  instance  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  book  will  direct  the 
young  reader  to  the  source  where  added 
interest  and  culture  are  to  be  had.  The 
more  of  such  collections  we  have,  the 
better. 

Biography  and  History 

*Heroes  and  Heroines   of  English   History.      Alice    S. 

Hoffman.      Illustrated    by    Gordon    Browne.      New 

York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $2.50. 
The  English  History  Story-Book.      Albert   F.    Blaisdell 

and    Francis   K.    Ball.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    & 

Co.     75  cents. 
*Froissart's    Chronicles    for    Young    People.       M.    G. 

Edgar/   New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     John  Buchan.     New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 
The  Story   of  Nelson.      Harold   F.    B.    Wheeler..     New 

York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $1.50. 
Through    Great    Britain    and    Ireland    with    Cromwell. 

H.   E.   Marshall.     New  York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes 

Co.     75   cents. 
Through    Europe    and    Egypt    zvith    Napoleon.      H.    E. 

Marshall.      New    York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co. 

7.5  cents.  • 
*Story-Lives   of   Our   Great   Artists.      Francis   Jameson 

Rowbotham.     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

$i.35- 

Ten  Girls  from  History.  Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser. 
New  York:   Dufneld  &  Co.     $2. 

Brave  Deeds  of  American  Sailors.  Robert  B.  Duncan. 
Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     $1.50. 

True  Tales  of  Arctic  Heroism  in  the  New  World. 
Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  Greely.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Studies  from  Italian  History.  G.  E.  Troutbeck.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.30. 

*Little-Known  Sisters  of  Well-Known  Men.  Sarah  G. 
Pomeroy.      Boston:    Dana   Estes  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Life  Stories  for  Young  People.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  George  P.  Upton.  [Gods  and  Heroes; 
Achilles;  The  Argonautic  Expedition  and  the  La- 
bors of  Hercules;  Ulysses  of  Ithaca;  General 
"Chinese"  Gordon;  David  Livingstone;  Stanley's 
Journey  through  the  Dark  Continent;  Emin  Pasha.] 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.     50  cents  each. 

Noted  Speeches  of  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay.  Lilian 
M.  Briggs.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  75 
cents. 

The  Boys'  Parkman.  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1. 

South  Africa's  Story.  H.  E.  Marshall.  New  York: 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     75  cents. 

Australia's  Story.  H.  E.  Marshall.  New  York:  F.  A. 
Stokes  Co.     75   cents. 

India's  Story.  H.  E.  Marshall.  New  York:  F.  A. 
Stokes  Co.     75  cents. 

Canada's  Story.  H.  E.  Marshall.  New  York:  F.  A. 
Stokes  Co.      7s  cents. 

John  and  Betty's  Scotch  History  Visit  Margaret  Wil- 
liamson. Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.25. 

A  royal  cover  invites  one  to  look  in- 
side of  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  English 
History,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of  bril- 
liant characters  written  about,  from 
Caradoc  to  General  Gordon  and  Flor- 
ence Nightingale.  Were  we  writing  a 
book  of  this  sort,  we  should  at  the  end 
of  each  section  tell  the  young  reader 
where  to  turn  for  further  matter  on  the 
same  subject.  Do  we  ever  forget  our 
first  reading  of  "Scottish  Chiefs"  or 
"The  Last  Days  of  Bruce"?  Is  there 
any  treatment  of  the  Maid  equal  to  Mark 


Twain's  "Joan  of  Arc"?  The  present 
volume,  however,  is  an  excellent  gift  for 
the  tenth  year  mind,  and  we  need  to 
praise  the  pen  drawings  in  preference  to 
the  color  plates,  of  Gordon  Browne.  Of 
a  simple  and  more  class-room  type  is 
The  English  History  Story-Bo  ok;  which 
the  authors  intend  as  a.  supplementary 
reader  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Eroissarfs  Chronicles  are  prepared 
for  young  readers  by  M.  G.  Edgar,  based 
on  Lord  Berner's  translation.  There  is 
a  satisfactory  introduction,  which  fur- 
nishes the  proper  historical  setting.  This 
is  a  very  worthy  book,  but  in  preference 
we  would  take  Lanier.  A  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  biography  is  that  in  John  Bu- 
chan's  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  life  told  in 
eleven  stories.  As  the  author  states  in 
his  preface,  "tho  I  have  invented  some 
of  the  characters,  all  that  they  tell  us 
really  happened,  and  most  of  the  little 
incidents  and  speeches  will  be  found  re- 
corded in  old  books."  Is  not  this  in  a 
way  a  perversion  of  a  form  which  should 
not  be  perverted  ?  We  are  warm  for  the 
historical  romance,  but  we  are  also  intent 
on  finding  some  worthy  biographies  for 
children.  This  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

The  Story  of  Nelson,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  dignified  treatment  of  a  great 
man.  In  a  foreword,  the  author  places 
himself  as  a  careful  and  thoro  student  of 
the  period,  and  the  book  contains  much 
that  will  interest  older  readers,  as  well  as 
much — for  instance  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton — that 
the  young  reader  should  not  know.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated. 

The  two  small  stories  of  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  are  concise  and  inclusive.  The 
treatment  will  do  much  to  further  the 
youthful  student's  interest  in  special 
periods.  The  books  contain  pictures  and 
maps. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  volume 
than  Rowbotham's  Story  Lives  of  Our 
Great  Artists.  Each  biography  is  care- 
fully developed  and  presents  a  most 
graphic  canvas  of  the  social  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  individual  men.  The 
section  on  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  is 
deeply  entertaining,  and  when  one  has 
read  thru  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Mor- 
land,  Turner,  Constable,  Landseer  and 
Watts,  one  has  obtained  a  very  satisfac- 
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tory  stretch  of  the  history  of  English  lated  from  the  German  by  George  P. 
art.  All  these  men  were  constantly  in  Upton.  Each  year  we  are  sent  a  batch 
to  ich  with  the  most  brilliant  figures  of  of  these  small  green  books,  and  every 
the  day.  Following  her  plan  in  former  year  we  marvel  at  the  conciseness  of 
volumes,  Kate  Sweetser's  Ten  Girls  their  contents;  there  are  forty-four  vol- 
from  History  contains  striking  anecdote,  umes  now  ready — divided  into  four  see- 
especially  in  the  account  of  Queen  Vic-  tions,  American  explorers,  historical  and 
toria.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Afachique,  biographical,  musical  and  legendary.  The 
or  Eliza  Lucas,  or  Madeleine  de  Ver-  eight  new  subjects  for  this  season  are  of 
cheres,  or  Adrienne  de  Lafayette  ?    These  varied  interest. 

are  some  of  the  girls  she  writes  about,  American  history  in  literature  is  rep- 
together  with  some  more  familiar.  resented  in  a  collection  of  noted  speeches 


A  graphic  way  of  illus- 
trating -the  growth  of  the 
navy  and  of  emphasizing 
the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  American  attitude  is  to 
read  such  a  survey  as 
Duncan's  Brave  Deeds  of 
American  Sailors.  For 
fortitude,  courage  and  dar- 
ing no  better  stories  can  be 
selected  than  those  dealing 
with  Paul  Jones,  Captain 
Lawrence,  to  say  nothing 
of  Hobson  and  Dewey. 

The  hardships  of  Arctic 
exploration  are  breathless- 
ly described  by  Ma j  .-Gen. 
A.  W.  Greely  in  his  book 
on  the  subject.  The  author 
claims  that  these  tales  "are 
neither  figments  of  the 
fancy  nor  embellished  ex- 
aggerations of  ordinary 
occurrences.  They  are  ex- 
act accounts  of  unusual 
episodes  of  Arctic  service, 
drawn  from  official  relations  and  other 
accurate  sources."  Franklin,  Kane, 
Sonntag,  Tyson  and  others  are  the  Arc- 
tic heroes ;  not  Peary  or  Cook 


FROM  "HEROES' AND  HERO- 
INES OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY"   (DUTTON) 


by  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun ;  each  statesman 
is  given  a  biographical 
sketch,  and  each  oratorical 
selection  is  representative 
of  a  crucial  period  in  the 
Union's  struggle  in  the 
early  days  of  slavery.  Of 
course  Webster's  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Address  is 
included.  Four  volumes 
will  constitute  a  series 
which  the  publishers  have 
planned. 

Louise  Hasbrouck  has 
very  judiciously  made  se- 
lections from  Parkman's 
historical  works  and  put 
them  in  a  serviceable  vol- 
ume for  boy  readers.  Notes 
are  plentiful,  and  the  ma- 
terial deals  with  Indians, 
Marquette,  La  Salle,  Mont- 
calm, Wolfe  and  Fron- 
tenac. 

Another  series  of  concise 
histories  from  the  pen  of  H.  A.  Mar- 
shall is  that  which  includes  the  story  of 
Canada,  India,  Australasia  and  South 
Africa.     In  each  instance  the  treatment 


The  author  who  last  year  described  of  the  narrative  is  thoro,  while  the  pic- 
Westminster  Abbey  for  children  this  tures  and  maps  add  much  of  value, 
year  has  a  book  of  Stories  from  Italian  John  and  Betty's  Scotch  History  Visit 
History,  and  claims  that  it  is  nothing  is  one  of  those  ambitious  attempts  to 
more  than  desultory  reading  on  the  sub-  sugar-coat  an  historical  pill,  but  we  are 
ject,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
for  further  reading  of  Italian  history,  study  out  of  a  real  study  book  than  to 
The  book  is  well  illustrated.  And  we  be  given  such  a  sugar-coated  nothing  as 
recommend  Little  -  Known  Sisters  of  this. 
Well-Known  Men  as  an  ideal  series  of 
biographical  studies  for  the  girl  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen.  Literature  becomes  here 
a  live  subject. 

We  can  but  mention  the  scope  of  the 
Life  Stories  for   Young  People,  trans- 


Fairy  Tales  and  Legends 

*The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes.     Mrs.  Lang.     Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.     New  York:     Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.     $1.60. 
Our   Island  Saints.     Amy   Steedman.     New   York:     G. 

P.   Putnam's   Sons.     $2.50. 
Saints     and     Heroes.     George     Hodges.     New     York: 

Henry   Holt  &   Co.     $1.35- 
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*Thc  English  Fairy  Book.  Ernest  Rhys.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.    Stokes   Co.     $1.35. 

Caravan  Tales  and  Some  Others.  By  Wilhelm  Hauff. 
Translated  by  J.  G.  Hornstein.  New  York: 
Frederick   A.   Stokes   Co.     $1.35. 

The  Fir-Tree  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Clifton  John- 
son.    Boston:     Little,    Brown    &    Co.     $1.50. 

*  Russian  Wonder  Tales.  Translated  by  Post  Wheeler. 
Illustrated  by  Bilibin.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.     $2.50. 

Wonder  Tales  of  Old  Japan.  Alan  Leslie  Whitehorn 
Illustrated  by  Shozan  Obata.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Many  Lands.  Katharine  Pyle.  New 
York:     E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Indian  Fairy  Tales.  Lewis  Allen.  Boston:  John  W. 
Luce  &  Co.     $t. 

The  Fairies  and  the  Christmas  Child.  Lilian  Gask. 
Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.     $2. 

Sky  Island.  L.  Frank  Baum.  Chicago:  Reilly  & 
Britton  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Mermaid's  Gift.  Julia  Brown.  Illustrated  by 
Maginel  Wright  Enright.  Chicago:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Wonder  Bed.  Gertrude  Knevels.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill    Co.      $1. 

Fairy  Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act.  Lillian  E. 
Nixon.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  7=; 
cents. 

*Christmas  Tales  and  Christmas  Verse.  Eugene  Field. 
New   York:     Charles  Scribner's   Sons.     $1.50. 

Jolly  Calle:  Swedish  Fairy  Tales.  Helena  Nyblom 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Folkard.  New  York:  E. 
P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $2.50 

Once t  Upon  a  Time  Tales.  Mary  Stewart.  Introduc- 
tion by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.   Revell   Co.     $1.25. 

*Bill    the    Minder.     Written     and    illustrated    by    W. 
Heath  Robinson.     New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
,   $3-50. 

Billy  Popgun.  Milo  Winter.  Illustrated  by  the  au- 
thor.    Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.     $2. 

The  Jatakas  Tales  of  India.  Retold  by  Ellen  C.  Bab- 
bitt.    New  York:     The  Century  Co.     $1. 

Folk  Tales  of  the  East  and  West.  John  Harrington 
Cox.     Boston:     Little,   Brown  &  Co.     $1. 

When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early.  Mabel  Fuller 
Blodgett.    Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    75  cents. 

There  is  always  a  rare  offering  of 
fairy  tales  and  legends — the  supply  seems 
inexhaustible.  We  note  that  Mr.  Lang's 
last  editorial  supervision  was  his  wife's 
Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes,  a  volume 
full  of  imagination  and  varied  national 
color.  This  season  three  volumes  of 
Saints  have  come  to  our  desk.  Amy 
Steedman's  book  is  confined  to  the  saints 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are 
agreeably  treated  with  the  use  of  much 
dialog,  while  Dean  Hodges'  ranges  from 
the  year  200  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  red  lettering  in 
The  English  Fairy  Book  it  would  be  an 
ideal  gift  for  the  imaginative  child.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
Chap-books  will  recognize  "Tom  Hick- 
athrift"  and  "St.  George  and  the  Drag- 
on," both  of  which  were  once  sold  for 
a  penny  apiece.  With  what  a  thrill  of 
recognition  did  the  reviewer  come  across 
an  adequate  translation  from  the  German 
of  Hauff 's  Caravan  Tales!  The  colored 
pictures  are  full  of- Oriental  spirit. 

We  have  so  often  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Johnson's    editorial    policy    of   trimming 


stories  that  The  Fir-Tree  Fairy  Book 
must  not  be  again  assailed  for  that  fault. 
In  other  respects  Mr.  Johnson  is  gener- 
ous and  seems  to  be  gracious  to  all  coun- 
tries, his  style  being  simple  and  direct. 
Alexander  Popini  has  illustrated  the  tales 
satisfactorily. 

While  secretary  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg  Mr.  Post 
Wheeler  collected  and  translated  his 
Russian  Wonder  Tales;  for  them  he 
asked  the  artist,  Bilibin,  to  do  the  pic- 
tures, which  are  certainly  foreign  in  tone 
and  concept.  The  stories  themselves  are 
to  the  Russian  nursery  what  Grimm  is 
to  the  German  nursery. 

Another  national  collection,  illustrated 
by  a  native  artist,  is  Wonder  Tales  of 
Old  Japan,  with  Shozan  Obata's  pic- 
tures. Japanese  students,  seated  with 
Mr.  Whitehorn  around  the  "fire  box," 
used  to  tell  him  these  stories  which  he 
later  embellished  at  will.  In  his  preface 
he  calls  attention  to  "Momotaro,  or  the 
Little  Peace  Child,"  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  legends  among  the  Children  of 
the  Sun.  The  folk  element  is  strong  in 
this  book,  and  offers  plentiful  suggestion 
for  the  story-teller's  use.  Miss  Pyle  is- 
sues another  volume  of  fairy  lore  drawn 
from  many  sources,  and  her  own  illus- 
trations in  line  and  color  are  reminiscent 
of  her  father's  style.  The  Norse  story  of 
"Buttercup"  is  exciting  but  somewhat 
monotonous  in  the  denseness  of  its  hero, 
who  finally  proves  his  mettle.  There  is 
a  delicacy  of  nature  suggestion  in  Mr. 
Allen's  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  greater  in 
native  excellence  than  the  style  of  their 
telling ;  in  fact,  the  folklorist  is  constant- 
ly snowing  timidity,  hence  the  story- 
writer  is  often  held  in  abeyance.  But 
the  volume  is  to  be  recommended  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  grace  in  such  a 
piece  as  "Pond  Lilies." 

The  Fairies  and  the  Christmas  Child 
is  tastefully  illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany  : 
the  end  papers  are  charming  and  the  tvpe 
used  is  large  and  clear.  As  for  Miss 
Gask's  story — a  combination  of  elves  and 
nymphs  from  all  countries — it  deals  with 
a  little  boy  who  has  special-  privileges 
because  he  was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 
The  fantasy  is  mingled  skilfully  with  the 
everyday  life  of  Chris,  who  travels  with 
his  father.  Mr.  Baum's  Sky  Island  is  a 
continuation   of  last  year's  Sea   Fairies, 
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only  instead  of  plowing  the  deep  his 
hero  and  crew  sail  thru  the  air. .  The 
make-up  of  the  book  is  akin  to  its  num- 
berless predecessors  in  line  and  in  color. 
The  initial  story  in  Julia  Brown's  The 
Mermaid's  Gift  tells  of  a  prince  who  'is 
at  first  prevented  from  marrying  a  prin- 
cess because  in  her  crown  there  is  no 
spark  from  the  North  Star.  There  are 
six  long  tales  in  this  attractively  bound 
book,  with  many  color  plates. 

In  The  Wonderful  Bed  three  children 
have  an  exciting  trip  among  queer  char- 
acters, very  much  as  Alice  has  in  Won- 
derland. It  all  begins  in  Aunt  Jane's  old 
nursery  with  a  canopied  four-poster  in 
it,  and  the  style  of  narration  is  breezy 
and  humorous.  Rudolf,  Peter  and  Ann 
at  the  close  are  glad  to  be  in  port  again 
after  strenuous  times  with  geese,  hares, 
pirates  and  a  knight-mare.  The  illustra- 
tions are  by  Emily  Hall  Chamberlin. 

Teachers  will  find  Fairy  Tales  a 
Child  Can  Read  and  Act  of  service  in 
the  class-room.  Such  characters  as  Red 
Riding  Hood,  Blue  Beard,  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  Pinocchio  and  Alice  are  placed 
in  simple  dialogs  which  dramatize  scenes 
from  the  stories  themselves.  The  author 
claims  that  much  may  be  done  for  the 
imagination  and  for  the  power  of  read- 
ing expressively  by  such  a  method. .  No 
more  delightful  compilation  is  published 
this  year  than  Eugene  Field's  Christmas 
Tales  and  Christmas  Verse.  It  is  a  most 
seasonable  gift-book  whose  bold-faced 
type  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  In  the  book 
of  Swedish  fairy  tales,  Jolly  Colle,  there 
is  a  charming  moral  in  The  Queen's 
Necklace,  and  the  use  of  it  is  most  ar- 
tistically made.  The  book  is  a  handsome 
importation,  with  brilliant  full-page  color 
work  by  Charles  Folkard,  full  of  ro- 
mance and  fantasy.  Mary  Stewart's 
Once  Upon  a  Time  Tales  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  phrase,  once-upon-a- 
time.  In  Bill  the  Minder,  with  its  sump- 
tuous cover  and  with  its  reminder  that 
it  would  like  to  appeal  to  all  lovers  of 
Peter  Pan,  there  is  much  odd  disporting 
in  brush,  pen  and  narrative  by  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. In  outward  appearance  this  is  one 
of  the  handsome  books  of  the  season.  A 
very  foolish  little  story  is  Billy  Popgun, 
flat  and  strained  in  its  affected  imitation 
of  Lewis  Carroll;  Milo  Winter  utterly 


fails  as  a  story-teller  and  succeeds  as  an 
illustrator,  for  the  pictures  are  full  of 
the  color  and  imagination  which  the 
story  lacks.  The  Jataka  Tales  are  drawn 
from  sources  which  indicate  that  they 
were  known  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. ;  they  are  Buddhistic  in  nature. 
The  present  re-telling  by  Ellen  C.  Bob- 
bitt  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  and  the  ethical  meaning  of  such 
a  story  as  "The  Sandy  Road"  is  evident ; 
the  form  is  somewhat  like  the  medie- 
val exemplar.  The  book  is  filled  with 
silhouette  pictures.  Last  season  Mr.  Cox 
published  A  Chevalier  of  Old  France; 
this  year  his  Folk  Tales  of  East  and 
West,  belonging  to  the  same  Knighthood 
Series.  We  find  in  the  new  volume  adap- 
tations and  translations  from  the  Swed- 
ish, early  Middle  English,  old  French 
and  the  Dutch  version  of  "Sister  Be- 
atrice'' (a  doubtful  story  for  the  young)  ; 
there  are  likewise  adaptations  from 
Chaucer,  Layamon,  the  Apocrypha  and 
Anglo-Saxon.  We  recommend  this  vol- 
ume to  those  older  students  on  the 
threshold  of  study  in  early  English  liter- 
ature. When  Christmas  Came  Too 
Early  is  a  pseudo-fairy  tale  which  tells 
how  a  small  boy  makes  the  Yuletide 
hasten  by  tearing  off  the  leaves  of  a 
magic  calendar. 

Nature  and  Animal  Life 

The  Book   of  the   Zoo.     W.    S.    Berridge   and   W.    P. 

Westell.     New  York:     E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  .  $1.50. 
The   Bov   Fancier:    A    Manual   of  Domestic  Pets,     F 

T.  Barton.     New  York.:     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $2. 
*The  Spring  of  the   Year.     Dallas   Lore    Sharp.      Bos- 
ton:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.     60   cents. 
*  Winter.     Dallas     Lore     Sharp.      Boston:      Houghton 

Mifflin   Co.     60   cents. 
More   Little   Beasts   of  Field  and    Wood.      William   E. 

Cram.     Boston:     Small,   Maynard  &  Co.     $1.20. 
*The  Book  of  Woodcraft  and  Indian  Lore.     By  Ernest 

Thompson     Seton.     Illustrated     by     the     author. 

Garden    City,     New    York:     Doubleday,     Page    & 

Co.     $1.75. 
The  Little  King  and  the  Princess  True.     Mary   Earle 

Hardy.     Chicago:     Rand,    McNally    &    Co.     $1.25. 
"Tell  Me   Why"  Stories.     C.   H.   Claudy.-    New  York: 

McBride,   Nast  &   Co.     $1.25. 
The  Story  of  Lumber.     Sara  Ware  Bassett.     Philadel 

phia:     Penn   Publishing  Co.     75   cents. 
Frank  and  Bessie's  Forester.     Alice  Lounsberry.     New 

York:     F.  A.   Stokes  Co.     $1.25. 

A  complete  history  of  the  London 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's 
Park  has  been  published  for  children,  and 
the  narrative  is  striking,for  it  is  not  tech- 
nical, but  takes  up  the  various  matters 
of  the  Zoo  in  a  quite  human  way.  Not 
many  of  us  have  had  ambitions  to  han- 
dle wild  animals,  'even  tho  we  have 
dreamed  of  shooting  them,  but  if  The 
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Book  of  the  Zoo  is  carefully  read  we 
might  be  able  to-  unbox  a  tiger  or  break 
in  a  dromedary  in  the  most  approved 
fashion. 

The  Boy  Fancier  will  do  as  well  for 
grown  people,  since  domestic  pets  are  for 
the  entire  family.  No  one  deserves  to 
keep  animals  unless  some  time  is  spent 
in  learning  something  of  their  needs ; 
this  manual  gives  one  serviceable  infor- 
mation, believing  that  "ephemeral  love 
for  live-stock  is  of  no  use  whatsoever." 
The  psychology  of  the  field — of  all  na^ 
ture,  in  fact  —  is  well  known  to  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp.  Critics  have  accused  him  of 
sentimentalizing  to  the  detriment  of  sci- 
entific truth,  but  The  Spring  of  the  Year 
and  Winter  are  full  of  the  quick  obser- 
vation, the  keen  ear  and  the  poetic  ex- 
pression which  make  him  agreeable  read- 
ing. Such  chapters  as  "Things  to  Hear 
This  Spring,"  "Is  It  a  Life  of  Fear?" 
and  "Things  to  See  and  Do  This  Win- 
ter" are  full  of  these  qualities.  The  little 
books  will  be  a  boon  to  the  nature-lover. 

William  E.  Cram's  treatment  of  More 
Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood  is  per- 
sonal, showing  what  he  has  gleaned 
about  wild  deer,  woodchucks,  hares,  wild 
cats,  and  so  on,  by  careful  observation. 
But  that  he  is  something  more  than  a 
keen  .seer  may  be  inferred  by  reading 
the  preface  and  introduction.  In  The 
Book  of  Woodcraft  Mr.  Seton  develops 
the  principles  set  forth  in  his  manual, 
"The  Birchbark  Roll." 

I  think  it  is  always  a  mistaken  idea 
that  the  plain,  honest  facts  about  the 
earth  we  live  in  are  not  of  interest  to 
children  unless  interwoven  with  little 
fictions.  It  irritated  me — even  trying  to 
place  myself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  a 
child  of  eight  or  nine — to  have  to  listen 
to  so  much  preparatory  before  reaching 
the  mysteries  and  riches  which  are  sug- 
gested in  Mary  Hardy's  The  Little  Kin* 
and  the  Princess  True,  which  attempts, 
under  the  guise  of  pseudo-fairy  lore,  to 
render  an  account  of  snow  crystals,  of 
polished  pebbles,  of  ferns,  of  rock  im- 
pressions, of  limestone  making,  of  rock 
formation,  of  stone  growing,  cave  mak- 
ing and  so  on  thru  the  romances  of 
geology.  To  the  story-teller,  however, 
the  plan  may  be  suggestive ;  certainly  the 
topics  and  the  illustrations  are  of  juve- 
nile interest  and  wonder.     A  volume  of 


much  the  same  intent  and  purpose  is  C. 
H.  Claudy's  "Tell  Me  Why"  Stories. 
wherein  is  narrated  how  old  Father 
Gravity  works  and  how  the  earth  and  its 
forces  have  been  conquered. 

Two  books  with  indirect  claim  to  be 
included  in  this  section  are  Bassett's  The 
Story  of  Lumber,  and  Frank  and  Bessie's 
Forester,  by  Alice  Lounsberry,  dealing  in 
•  different  ways  with  the  same  subject. 
The.  first,  dedicated  to  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  sent  forth 
with  a  forest  outfit,  so  that  his  health 
might  benefit  and  he  might  learn.  If 
these  books  do  not  turn  young  readers 
into  lumbermen,  at  least  they  should  rouse 
them  into  active  interest  for  the  subject 
of  forest  conservation. 

Inventions  and  the  Useful  Arts 

The  Boy's  Plaxbook   of  Science.     John  Henry  Pepper. 

'  New  York:     E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.     $2.50. 
The   Boy's   Book    of    Modern    Marvels.     Charles   J.    L. 

-  Clarke.     New     York:     Frederick     A.     Stokes     Co. 

$i.75. 

All  About  Ships.  Lieut.  Taprell  Dorling.  New  York: 
Cassell  &   Co.     $1.50. 

*The  Romance  of  Submarine  Engineering.  Thomas 
Corbin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

*The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  and 
Augustus  Post.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $1.35. 

The  Wireless  Man:  His  Work  and  Adventures  on 
Land  and  Sea.  Francis  A.  Collins.  New  York: 
The   Century   Co.     $1.20. 

Every  Bov's  Book  of  Hobbies.  Cecil  H.  Bullivart. 
New  'York:  Dodge  Publishing  Co.  $1.50.  (A 
large  volume  suggesting  workshop  occupation  of 
all   kinds,   and   collecting   of  varied   objects.) 

Girls'  Make-at-Home  Things.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.25.  (This 
and  the  following  volumes  are  full  of  simple  sug- 
gestions in  .which  the  scissors,  the  jack  knife,  atvl 
paste   constitute   an    important   part.) 

Boys'  Make-at-Home  Things.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and 
Marian  E.  Bailey.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Co.      $1.25. 

Harper's  Boating  Book  for  Boys.  Consulting  editor: 
Charles  G.  Davis.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.75.  (Everything  a  boy  should  know  about 
boats;  how  to  build  them,  how  to  sail  them,  and 
how  to  form  a  boat  club.  Many  boat  races  are 
described.) 

The  Wonder  Workers.  Mary  II.  Wade.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.  (The  fairies  of  the 
modern  world  are  Luther  Burbank  among  flowers; 
Helen  Keller  w.ilh  touch:  William  deorge  as  a 
settlement  worker;  Edison  with  sound;  Jane  Ad- 
dams  as  a  friend  of  the  poor;  Grenfell  among 
the  Labrador  children;  and  Judge  Lindsey  in  his 
juvenile  court.     An   inspirational   book,    this!) 

One  verily  has  to  believe  that  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man  when  one  reaches  a 
consideration  of  the  scientific  books  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  youth.  There  are 
juvenile  experts  in  every  field  nowadays  ; 
there  is  no  aviator  who  has  not  a  million 
youthful  eyes  upon  him,  ready  to  follow 
his  lead;  there  is  no  wireless  operator 
who  is  not  equaled  in  some  things  by  a 
hoy  with  his  apparatus  rigged  up  on  some 
roof.     So  that   there  is  alwavs  sale  for 
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books  that  appeal  directly  to  the  expert  The  Curtiss  Aviation  Book,  wherein  are 
knowledge  and  experience  of  scientists  of  also  included  chapters  on  the  future  of 
fourteen  or  thereabouts. 

Indeed,    John    Henry     Pepper's     The 
Boy's Playbook  of  Science  is  a  thoro  phys- 
ics, together  with  kindred  subjects,  treat- 
ed  in    simple   tho   professional   manner. 
Yet  he  who  learns  what  this  volume  fully 
unfolds  is  ready  for  a  stiff  examination 
in  some  college  class.      Under  the  guise 
of  play,  the  profoundest  truths  may  be 
fathomed,  is  the  author's  belief ;  but  his 
approach  is  ever  of  the  straight,  simple, 
scientific  kind.     A  rich  gift  for  the  boy. 
We  also  recommend  the  de- 
sign and  purpose  of  C.  J.  L. 
Clarke's  The  Boy's  Book  of 
Modern  Marvels,  discussing 
broadly    those    achievements 
which  help  to  make  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  city  such  as  Lon- 
don.     The    wonders    of    the 
printing  press   vie   with   the 
triumphs    of    engineer  i  n  g, 
con  crete    building,    bridge 
erecting  and  kindred  topics ; 
in  addition  to  which  consid- 
eration is  paid  to  fire,  water, 
police,  hospital  and  sanitary 
systems    in    London.      With 
little    variations,    the     same 
considerations   can  be  paid  to  all   large 
cities    in    America.      There    are    photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

All  About  Ships  is  a  fascinating  book 
for  boys  nautically  inclined.  A  real 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  beginning 
with  a  survey  of  ancient  and  medieval 
craft,  takes  in  turn  thirty-one  factor^ 
such  as  the  modern  cruiser,  the  modern 
battleship,  torpedo  vessels,  the  merchant 


the  aeroplane  in  the  army  and  the  navy. 
An  anecdotal  treatment  of  The  Wire- 
less Man  is  given  in  Francis  A.  Collins's 
book;  this  impresses  one  as  being  just  a 
little  too  colorful  in  its  romance.  Never- 
theless, for  so  small  a  volume,  it  is  full  of 
the  human  and  practical  value  of  this  vi- 
bratory marvel. 

Books  of  Play,  Work  and  Fun 

Housekeeping    for    Little    Girls.     Olive    Hyde    Foster. 

New   York:      Uuffield   &   Co.     75    cents. 
Work   and  Play   for  Little   Girls.      Hedwig   Levi.      New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.      75  cents. 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cut  Pictures. 
Ida  E.  Boyd.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  &   Co.      75   cents. 

Playtime  Games  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Emma  C.  Dowd.  Philadelphia: 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Home  Entertaining:  Amusements  for 
Every  .One.  William  E.  Chenery. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     75   cents. 

*Floor  Games.  H.  G.  Wells.  Boston : 
Small,    Maynard   &   Co.      $1. 

The  Rocket  Book.  Peter  Newell.  New 
York:    Harper   &    Bros.     $1.25. 

*The  Mary  Frances  Cook  Book:  Ad- 
ventures Among  the  Kitchen  Peo- 
ple. Jane  Eayre  Fryer.  Philadel- 
phia: John  C.  WinstQn  Co.     $1.20. 

*The  Book  of  Winter  Sports.  Edited 
by  J.  C.  Dier.  The  Macmillan 
Co.      $1.50. 


THE  COVER  OF  PETER 

NEWELL'S  NEWr  BOOK 

(Harper) 


A  book  on  domestic  sci- 
ence is  somewhat  difficult 
reading  for  a  grown  person 
to  fathom ;  we  wonder  how  many  young- 
sters— even  tho  they  be  girls — are  going 
to  stop  to  read  the  numberless  sugges- 
tions of  an  excellently  practical  nature 
offered  by  Olive  Foster  in  Housekeeping 
for  Little  Girls!  There  is  not  half  the 
fun  bothering  over  the  correct  ventilation 
of  a  room — however  important — that 
there  is  in  making  toys  out  of  empty 
matchboxes,   bits    of    string    and    paper. 


marine,  propelling  machinery,  ship  build-     There  is  much  suggestion  of  the  latter 
ing  and  equipment,  docks,  signals  and  so      nature  in  Hedwig  Levi's  Work  and  Play 


on,  discussing  point  after  point  with  mi- 
nuteness and  exactitude.  Of  equal  ab- 
sorption is  The  Romance  of  Submarine 
Engineering,  with  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams. Here  the  subtitle  sufficiently  de- 
scribes its  contents,  offering  "interesting 
descriptions  in  non-technical  language  of 
the  construction  of  submarine  boats,  the 
salving  of  great  ships,  the  recovery  of 


for  Little  Girls.     But,  after  all,  they  are 
slim  manuals. 

Among  the  fascinating  implements 
most  attractive  to  the  nursery  are  the 
scissors.  Ida  E.  Boyd's  When  Mother 
Lets  Us  Cut  Pictures  will  be  popular  on 
that  account. .  But  the  style  of  the  narra- 
tive and  the  quality  of  the  verse  are  me- 
diocre and  condescendingly  chatty.      The 


sunken  treasure,  the  building  of  break-  idea  of  combining  the  story  with  the  oc- 

waters  and  docks,  and  many  other  feats  cupation  is  a  good  one ;  for  instance,  hav- 

of  engineering  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ing  children    cut    out  bowls  and  tables 

water."     And  there  is  no  one,  young  or  while  the  "Three  Bears"   is  being  told, 

old,  who  will  not  give  warm  welcome  to  With  the  skill  in  the  use  of  the  scissors 
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there  are  offered  more  complicated  de- 
signs. Necessarily  the  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  numberless  models  to  be 
copied.  What  an  excellent  rainy-day 
book  for  the  nursery ! 

Emma  C.  Dowd  offers  much  fun  in  her 
Playtime  Games  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Di- 
rections are  given  in  the  form  of  conver- 
sation. In  many  cases  the  dialog  that 
"pops"  the  question  answers  it  in  a  line 
or  two.  An  index  makes  the  book  of  con- 
venient reference  for  all  sorts  of  socia- 
bles. A  volume  to  go  well  with  this  is 
William  E.  Chenery's  Home  Entertain- 
ing, which  will  be  the  saving  of  many  a 
party-giver  who  does  not  know  what  will 
amuse  the  children  or  grown-ups  out  for 
fun !  All  the  world  loves  a  trickster,  and 
one  finds  himself  with  a  certain  prestige 
in  a  group  when  one  can  make  a  quarter 
mysteriously  disappear  up  the  sleeve,  or 
when  he  can  so  cut  a  card  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  thru  the  card  itself. 

We  relished  the  reading  of  H.  G. 
Wells's  Floor  Games — which  the  publish- 
ers should  have  issued  in  smaller  form 
so  that  fathers  might  carry  it  about  in 
their  pockets  for  ready  reference.  Says 
the  author:  "The  jolliest  indoor  games 
for  boys  and  girls  demand  a  floor,  and 
the  home  that  has  no  floor  upon  which 
games  may  be  played  falls  so  far  short  of 
happiness. "  Then  .in  na'ive  enjoyment  of 
his  own  inventions  and  conceits  Mr. 
Wells  deliciously  unfolds  his  schemes, 
giving  suggestions  to  toy  makers  which 
they  had   better  heed — or  take  a  care! 

Newell's  The  Rocket  Book  does  not 
soar  as  high  in  its  humor  as  a  rocket ; 
that  is  why,  when  the  janitor's  son  up- 
set a  rocket  in  the  cellar  of  an  apartment 
house,  shooting  thru  twenty-one  stories 
and  spreading  havoc  in  its  wake,  we  are 
not  so  thoroly  amused  as  we  once  were 
over  The  Hole  Book.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  always  entertained  by  Mr.  Newell's 
types  of  person  in  curved  spines,  starey 
eyes  with  a  generous  amount  of  white 
about  them. 

A  clever  combination  of  practicality 
and  fantasy  is  found  in  The  Mary  Fran- 
ces Cook  Book;  the  kitchen  utensils  aid 
the  heroine  in  making  all  sorts  of  good 
things.  When  the  coffee  pot  and  sauce- 
pan grow  loquacious,  there  is  no  telling 
what  delectable  dish  is  going  to  be  the 
result.  Forty  recipes  are  included  in  the 
text.     There  are  marginal  drawings. 


Religious  Books 

The  Children's  Story  Bible.  Edited  by  Holland 
Thompson.     New   York:     The    Grolier    Society. 

Stories  from  the  Old,  Old  Bible.  L.  T.  Mead.  Lon- 
don:    W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

Jonah  of  Gath-Hepher.  Edward  A.  Marshall.  New 
York:     Fleming  H.  Revell   Co.     $1. 

The  Castle  of  Zion.  George  Hodges.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin    Co.      $1.50. 

Chats  with  Children  of  the  Church.  James  M.  Far- 
rar.     New  York:    Funk  &   Wagnalls   Co.      $1.20. 

Eastover  Parish.  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.   Revell  Co.     $1. 

Prayers  for  Little  Men  and  Women.  John  Martin. 
New  York:     Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

The  old-fashioned  religious  books  are 
not  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be ;  the 
cause  most  likely  is  that  the  reading  done 
by  the  Sunday  school  boy  or  girl  is  not 
widely  different  from  that  done  by  the 
child  outside;  there  is  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage the  reading  of  the  Bible  so  edit- 
ed as  to  remove  the  non-essentials  which 
simply  retard  the  child's  clear  under- 
standing. The  Grolier  Society  has  pub- 
lished The  Children's  Story  Bible  with 
an  equal  treatment  of  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  volume  is  filled  with  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  remade  text.  Mrs. 
L.  T.  Mead,  in  her  Stories  from  the 
Old,  Old  Bible,  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
local  color  suggested  by  each  of  the 
books  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  dislike 
the  method. 

The  introductory  remarks  of  Edward 
A.  Marshall  in  the  preface  to  his  Jonah 
of  Gath-Hepher  sufficiently  explains  its 
scope,  for  he  writes :  "This  volume  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
book  of  Jonah.  It  is  a  story,  perhaps  for 
young  people,  using  the  life  of  the 
prophet  as  a  basis  and  interweaving  with 
it  some  of  the  customs  of  his  time."  The 
author  shows  familiarity  with  the  life  of 
the  people  of  Palestine,  and  with  this 
knowledge  he  hightens  the  vividness  of 
his  text.  George  Hodge's  The  Castle  of 
Zion  is  a  collection  of  twenty  stories  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

Tn  Chats  with  Children  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  James  M.  Farrar  gives  as  many  ser- 
mons as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
the  subjects  vary  according  to  the  human 
and  ecclesiastical  variations  of  the  time ; 
for  instance,  the  minister  always  attempts 
to  keep  his  sermons  in  accord  with  the 
season  in  which  he  works.  To  some  this 
book  will  be  an  inspiration.  So  too  will 
be  Margaret  E.  Sangster's  Eastover  Par- 
ish . 

The  Prayers  for  Lit  fir  Men  and   Wo 
men  are  to  (lie  number  of  seventv-three. 
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but,  despite  the  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  John  Martin  to  produce  easy  verse, 
there  is  an  artificial  introspection  accred- 
ited to  children  which  is  altogether  false. 
The  book  is  charmingly  printed,  with 
border  decorations,  and  full-page  color 
plates  by  John  Rae. 

Some  Special  Stories 

Mary  Ware's  Promised  Land.  Annie  Fellowes  John- 
ston.     Boston:   L.   C.   Page  &   Co.     $1.50. 

Their  City  Christmas.  Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Bos- 
ton:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      75    cents. 

The  Hallowell  Partnership.  Katharine  Holland  Brown. 
New    York:     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     $1. 

Sweethearts  at  Home.  S.  R.  Crockett.  New  York: 
F.  A.   Stokes  Co.     $1.25. 

Sue  Jane.  Maria  T.  Davies.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury   Co.     $1.25. 

The  Fortunes  of  Phoebe.  Ellen  Douglas  Deland. 
New   York:     D.   Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Children  in  the  Little  Old  Red  House.  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     $1. 

The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl.  Eleanor  Gates.  New 
York:     Duffield  &   Co.     $1.25. 

Phoebe,  Ernest,  and  Cupid.  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore. 
New   York:     Henry   Holt    &    Co.     $i-35- 

May  Iverson  Tackles  Life.  Elizabeth  Jordan.  New 
York:     Harper  &   Bro.     $1.25. 

Jim  Davis.  John  Masefield.  New  York:  F.  A. 
Stokes   Co.     $1.25. 

Helen  Ormesbx.  Belle  Moses.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Japanese  Twins.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Boston : 
Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     $1. 

Six  Girls  Grown  Up.  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  Bos- 
ton:    W.   A.   Wilde   Co.     $1.50. 

Nancy  Porter's  Opportunity.  Marion  Ames  Taggart. 
Boston:     L.  C.   Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Just  Boy.  Paul  West.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Co.     $1.20. 

A  Child's  Journey  with  Dickens.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.     Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin   Co.     $1. 

One  approaches  the  field  of  fiction 
with  some  natural  dread ;  there  is  so 
much  of  it,  and  it  is  all  so  much  alike. 
It  has  been  observed  how  children  take 
to  the  series  class  as  the  channel  of  least 
resistance,  as  the  channel  of  greater 
familiarity.  This  inclination  is  the  chief 
support  of  endless  rows  of  stories  whose 
sameness  we  condemn  less  than  the  fact 
that  any  publisher  should  overwork  the 
inventiveness  of  one  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning, showed  marks  of  being  an  agree- 
able writer.  A  "warning  must  be  sound- 
ed against  certain  well-established  firms, 
heretofore  given  to  a  conservative  issue 
of  juvenile  books ;  they  are  being  pushed 
rapidly  into  the  wake  of  the  Father  of 
the  Juvenile  Series — whom  we  name  not. 
As  we  have  hinted,  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, has  added  many  a  volume  to  the 
over-abundant  output.  Care  should  be 
taken  by  such  writers  as  Walter  P. 
Eaton  and  Mrs.  Thurston,  that  they  do 
not  simply  reproduce  in  their  stories  the 
Official  Manual  for  Scouts. 


The  list  of  special  stories  is  simply  an 
indication,  not  of  exceptional  worth  so 
much  as  of  distinctive  character  in  com- 
parison with  the  mass  of  democratic 
stuff.  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  catching  the  healthy, 
fresh  spirit  of  children  in  all  she  does. 
Their  City  Christmas  is  slight,  but 
cheerful  in  its  contrasts.  Ellen  Douglas 
Deland  is  a  seasoned  writer  whose 
stories  are  ting-ed  with  clash  of  will ; 
Eleanor  Gates,  in  The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Gir\}  combines  fancy  with  satire  in  her 
story  of  neglect ;  Belle  Moses  has  a  fresh 
gift  of  inventiveness  which  makes  her 
seven  girls  in  Helen  Ormesby  real  and 
live  and  true — all  with  a  healthy  home 
spirit  in  them,  rare  in  these  days.  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins,  in  such  a  simple  story  as 
The  Japanese  Twins,  is  charming  both 
as  writer  and  as  artist ;  Marion  Ames 
Taggart,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  a 
series,  Six  Girls  Grown  Up,  exhibits  no 
abatement  of  her  sweetness  and  light, 
which  is  mixed  with  decided  strength  of 
character;  while  Mrs.  Wiggin,  in  A 
Child's  Journey  with  Dickens,  illustrates 
how  agreeably  fictional  sentiment  may  be 
mingled  with  autobiography. 

We  let  the  remaining  book  lists  speak 
for  themselves.  The  essential  matter  is 
this :  Measure  your  taste ;  let  no  gift 
go  to  wast^.  If,  by  a  mere  glance 
thru  a  new  book  you  are  not  certain  of 
its  tone,  even  tho  it  may  tingle  with 
timeliness,  pass  it  by,  and  get  something 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  years.  I  be- 
lieve, with  most  librarians,  that  there  is 
enough  good  matter  published  to  keep 
children  supplied,  without  having  to  en- 
courage such  a  heedless  output  as  we  get 
each  year.  The  following  are  a  few  lists 
for  examination  : 

Historical  Stories 

The  Son  of  Columbus.  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.25.  (A  story  of 
Columbus  and  his  son,   Diego.)    ■ 

Stories  of  the  Pilgrims.  Margaret  B.  Pumphrey.  Chi- 
cago: Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  $1.  (A  clever 
series  of  stories  illustrative  of  Puritan  life.) 

Two  Girls  of  Old  Nezv  Jersey.  Agnes  C.  Sage.  New 
York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.35.  (The  experi- 
ences of  a  school   girl   of  '76.) 

The  Lucky  Sixpence.  Emilie  B.  Knipe  and  Alden  A. 
Knipe.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.25. 
(A  tale  of  '75,  with  a  heroine  sent  to  America.) 

Scouting  for  LigJit  Horse  Harry.  John  Preston  True. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  '&  Co.  $1.50.  (The 
fourth   of   a   series.) 

The  Young  Continentals  at  Monmouth.  John  T.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Publishing  Co.  $1.25. 
(The  fourth  of  a  series.) 
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At  the  Manor.  Mary  B.  Sleight.  New  York:  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.  $1.25.  (A  story  of  when  the  Brit- 
ish  held  the   Hudson.) 

At  Seneca  Castle.     William  W.    Canfleld.     New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25.      (The  continuation  of 
a  good  story,   "The  White   Seneca.") 

Don't    Give     Up    the    Ship.     Charles    S.    Wood.     New 

York:     The    Macmillan    Co.     $1.25.      (A    story    oi 

1812.) 
The    Young    Minute-Man    of    1812.      Everett    T.    Tox- 

linson.       Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Co.        $1.50. 

(A  story  based  on  fact.) 
Sob    Dasliawa\i :     Treasure    Hunter.     Cyrus    Townsend 

Brady.     New    York:     Dodd,    Mead    &    Co.     $1.25. 

(A   dashing  tale   of   1812.) 
With   Carson   and   Fremont.     Edwin    L.    Sabin.     Phila- 
delphia:   J.    B.    Li^pincott    Co.       $1.25.       (Adven- 
tures east  of  the   Rockies  in   1842.) 
The    Pioneer    Boys    of  '  the    Ohio.     Harrison    Adams. 

Boston:    L.    C.    Page    &    Co.      $1.25.      (One    of    a 

pioneer  series.) 
The  Cave  of  Gold.     Everett  McNeil.     New  York:     E. 

P.    Dutton    &    Co.     $1.50.      (A    California    tale    of 

'49/) 
The    Texan    Star.     Joseph    A.    Altsheler.     New    York: 

D.     Appleton    &    Co.     $1.50.      (Describing    Texas' 

struggle  with  Mexico  for  liberty.) 
On     the     Trail     of     the     Sioux.     D.     Lange.     Boston: 

Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Co.     $1.      (Satisfies   the 

demand    for   an    Indian    story.) 
The    Courier   of    the    Ozarks.     Byron    A.    Dunn.     Chi- 
cago:    A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.     $1.25.      (A  member 

of  the  Young  Missourian  Series.) 
With    Carrington    on    the   Bozeman    Road.     Joseph    M. 

Hanson.     Chicago:     A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.     $1.50. 

(Among  the  Sioux  Series.) 
The   First    Cruise    Out.      William    O.    Stoddard.      New 

York:     Duffield   &   Co. 
The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur.     Rupert  S.   Holland. 

New  York:     The   Century   Co.     $1.25. 

Boys'  Fiction  of  the  Hour 

Hike   and   the   Aeroplane.     Tom    Graham.     New    York 

F.  A.    Stokes   Co.    .$1. 

Building  an  Airship  at  Silver  Fox  Farm.     James  Otis 

New  York:     T.  Y.   Crowell  Co.     $1.50. 
The     Aircraft     Boys     of     Lakcport.     Edward     Strate 

meyer.     Boston:     Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.     $1.25- 
Round    the    World    in    Seven    Days.     Herbert    Strang 

New  York:     George  H.    Doran  Co.     $1.25. 
Once   a    Volcano.       Edwin    J.    Houston.      Philadelphia 

Griffith  &  Rowland   Press.     $1.25. 
The    Boy    with    the    U.    S.    Fisheries.       Francis     Rolt 

Wheeler.     Boston:     Lothrop,    Lee   &   Shepard    Co 

$1.50. 
"Young    Honesty" — Politician.        Bruce    Barker.     Bos 

ton:     W.   A.    Wilde   Co.     $1. 
Barry   Wynn.     George   Barton.     Boston:     Small,   May 

nard"&  Co.     $1.20. 
Young    Beck.     McDonnell     Bodkin.       Boston:       Little, 

Brown  &  Co.     $1.25.. 
The  Boy  Electrians  as  Detectives.     Edwin  J.  Houston. 

Philadelphia:      J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.      $1.25. 
The    Young    Shipper    of    the    Great    Lakes.     Hugh    O. 

Weir.     Boston:     W.    A.    Wilde    Co.     $1. 
The  Story  of  a  Ploughboy.     James   Bryce.   New   York: 

John  Lane  Co.     $1.25. 
Partners  for  Fair.      Alice   Calhoun   Haines.    New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 
The    Young   Apprentice.     Burton    E.    Stevenson.      Bos- 
ton:    L.   C.   Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
Donald    Kirk:     the    Morning    Record    Copy-Boy.     Ed- 
ward    M.     Woolley.      Boston:      Little,     Brown     & 

Co.      $1.20. 


The  Boy  Scout  Movement 

The  Young  Crusaders  at  Washington.  George  P.  At- 
water.      Boston:     Little,    Brown  &   Co.     $1.50. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Bob's  Hill.  Charles  Pierce  Bur- 
ton.    New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Be  Prepared:  The  Boy  Scouts  in  Florida.  A.  W. 
Dimock.     New   York:      F.   A.    Stokes  Co.     $1. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Berkshire.  Walter  P.  Eaton.  Bos- 
ton:    W.  A.  Wilde  Co.     $1. 

Along  the  Mohawk  Trail.  P.  K.  Fitzhugh.  New 
York:    T.    Y.    Crowell    Co.      $1.25. 

Pluck  on  the  Long  Trail.  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  New 
York:     T.    Y.    Crowell    Co.     $1.25. 

Boy  Scouts  of  the  Air  at  Greenwood  School.  Gordon 
Stuart.     Chicago:     Reilly  &  Britton  Co.     60  cents. 

The  Scout  Master  of  Troop  t.  I.  T.  Thurston.  New 
York:     Fleming  H.   Revell   Co.     $1. 

Some  Stories  for  Boys 

Change   Signals.     Ralph   Henry    Barbour.     New   York: 

D.   Appleton  &   Co.     $1.50. 
Crofton    Chums.     Ralph    Henry    Barbour.     New    York: 

The   Century   Co.     $1.25. 
The    Bantam.     Brewer-  Corcoran.     New     York:     Har 

per  &  Bros.     $1. 
The   Freshman.      James    Hopper.      New    York:    Moffat, 

Yard    &    Co.      $1. 
Campus  Days.     Ralph" D.  Paine.     New  York:     Charles 

Scribner's    Sons.     $1.50. 
The   Green   C.     J.  A.    Meyer.     New   York:     Harper   & 

Bros.     $1.25. 
Rifle    and    Caravan.      James    Barnes.      New    York:    D. 

Appleton  &   Co.     $1.50. 
Ken    Ward    in    the    Jungle.     Zane    Grey.     New    York: 

Harper   &   Bros.     $1.25. 

Some  Fiction  for  Girls 

The  Lady  of  the  Lane.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett.  New 
York:     The    Century    Co.     $1.25. 

How  Phoebe  Found  Herself.  Helen  D.  Brown.  Bos- 
ton:    Houghton   Mifflin    Co.     $1.15. 

Bcttv-Bide-at-Home.  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 

When  Margaret  Was  a  Sophomore.  Elizabeth  H. 
Hunt.     New    York:     Moffat,    Yard    &    Co.     $1.25. 

Peggy  Stewart.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25. 

Peggy  Stewart  at  School.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.  New 
York:     The    Macmillan    Co.     $1.25. 

Mary  Ware's  Promised  Land.  Annie  Fellows  John- 
ston.    Boston:     L.    C.    Page    &    Co.     $1.50. 

A  Junior  Co-Ed.  Alice  Louise  Lee.  Philadelphia : 
Penn   Publishing   Co.     $1.20. 

Every-Day  Susan.  Mary  F.  Leonard.  New  York: 
T.    Y.    Crowell   Co.     $1.50. 

Series 

The  Four  Corners  in  Japan.  Amy  E.  Blanchard. 
Philadelphia:     George   W.    Jacobs   &   Co.     $1.50. 

Billy  Stands  the  Test.  Sarah  Pratt  Carr.  Chicago: 
A.    C.   McClurg  &   Co.     $1.25, 

Jackson  and  His  Henley  Friends.  Frank  E.  Channon. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.  (In  the 
same   series,    "Henley's    American    Captain.") 

Dave     Morrcll's     Battery.      Hollis     Godfrey.     Boston 
•     Little,   Brown  &  Co.     $1  25. 

Buddie  at  Gray  Buttes  Camp.  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 
Boston:     Little,    Brown   &   Co.     $1.50. 

Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.  Edward  Stratemeyer. 
Boston:     Lothrop,    Lee    &    Shepard    Co.     $1.25. 

Four  Boys  on  Pike's  Peak.  Everett  T.  Tomlinsoi.. 
Boston:     Lothrop,    Lee   &    Shepard    Co.     $1.50. 

Faith  Palmer  at  the  Oaks.  I.azelle  T.  Wooley.  Phil- 
adelphia:     Penn  Publishing  Co.     $1. 


The  Origin  of  Life 

BY  ALFRED  NOYES 

In  the  beginning? — Slowly  grope  we  back 

Along  the  narrowing  track, 
Back  to  the  deserts  of  the  world's  pale  prime, 

The  mire,  the  clay,  the  slime; 
And  then    .    .    .    what  then?    Surely  to  something  less 

Back,  back,  to  Nothingness ! 

You  dare  not  halt  upon  that  dwindling  way ! 

There  is  no  gulf  to  stay 
Your  footsteps  to  the  last.     Go  back  you  must ! 

Far,  far  below  the  dust, 
Descend,-  descend !     Grade  by  dissolving  grade, 

We  follow,  unafraid ! 
Dissolve,  dissolve  this  moving  world  of  men 

Into  thin  air — and  then? 

O  pioneers,  O  warriors  of  the  Light, 

In  that  abysmal  night, 
Will  you  have  courage,  then,  to  rise  and  tell 

Earth  of  this  miracle? 
Will  you  have  courage,  then,  to  bow  the  head, 

And  say,  when  all  is  said — 
"Out  of  this  Nothingness  arose  our  thought ! 

This  blank  abysmal  Nought 
Woke,  and  brought  forth  that  lighted  city  street, 

Those  towers,  that  armored  fleet''? 

When  you  have  seen  those  vacant  primal  skies 

Beyond  the  centuries, 
Watched  the  pale  mists  across  their  darkness  flow, 

As  in  a  lantern-show, 
Weaving,  by  merest  "chance,"  out  of  thin  air, 

Pageants  of  praise  and  prayer ; 
Watched  the  great  hills  like  clouds  arise  and  set, 

And  one — named  Olivet; 
When  you  have  seen,  as  a  shadow  passing  away, 

One  child  clasp  hands  and  pray ; 
When  you  have  seen  emerge  from  that  dark  mire 

One  martyr,  ringed  with  fire; 
Or,  from  that  Nothingness,  by  special  grace, 

One  woman's  love-lit  face, 

Will  you  have  courage,  then,  to  front  that  law 

(From  which  your  sophists  draw 
Their  only  right  to  flout  one  human  creed) 

That  nothing  can  proceed — 
Not  even  thought,  not  even  love — from  less 

Than  its  own  nothingness? 
The  law  is  yours!     But  dare  you  waive  your  pride. 

And  kneel  where  you  denied? 
The  law  is  yours !     Dare  you  rekindle,  then, 

One  faith  for  faithless  men, 
And  say  you  found,  on  that  dark  road  you  trod, 

Tn  the  beginning — God? 

London,    England. 


Alfred  Noyes 

The  author  of  "The  Origin  of  Life"  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1880.  and  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  America  gave  him  a  wife,  as  it  gave  Rudyard  Kipling. 
This  poet  of  patriotism  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  the  ringing  stanzas  of  his  "Drake:  An 
English  Epic"  and  "Forty  Singing  Seamen,"  but  he  has  written  also  "The  Flower  of  Old 
Japan"  and  a  stirring  Robin  Hood  play  in  blank  verse,  "Sherwood,"  and  other  books  of  verse : 
"The  Loom  of  Years,"  "The  Forest  of  Old  Thyme,"  etc.  For  those  who  do  not  know  this 
work,  but  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  whom  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  names  "the 
first  of  our  living  poets, — now  that  Swinburne  is  gone,"  the  volume  of  volumes  is  "The  En- 
chanted Island  and  Other  Poems."  No  one  need  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Noyes  names  as  his 
favorite  recreations  rowing  and  swimming:  for  he  is  most  eloquent,  as  poet,  in  praise  of  the 
sea  and  "ye  mariners  of  England.' 
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Arnold  Bennett 


The  United  States  did  not  get  so  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Enoch  Arnold  Bennett  during 
his  recent  visit  as  had  been  anticipated  when  his  coming  was  announced.  As  a  literary  lion  he 
was  an  undeniable  failure.  He  not  only  refused  to  roar  to  order,  but  even  failed  to  stalk 
forth  to  be  gazed  upon  at  the  appointed  time.  Unlike  many  of  our  distinguished  guests  his 
object  was  rather  to  see  than  to  be  seen,  and  his  latest  book,  "Your  United  States,"  proves  that 
he  got  acquainted  with  us  if  we  did  not  with  him.  A  snap-shot,  surely,  but  the  snap-shot  is 
a  legitimate  form  of  photography  and  often  reveals  more  than  a  film  fogged  by  over-exposure 
or  too  long  development.  He  has  a  quick  eye  and  an  accurate;  and  we  can  find  little  fault 
with  his  picture  of  us.  He  would  he  able  apparently  to  stage  a  story  of  the  Five  Boroughs  of 
New  York  City  with  the  same  surety  as  in  the  Five  Towns  of  England  where  his  genius  has 
been  anchored  so  long. 


Books  Is  Books 


BY  GEORGE   FRENCH 


"W 


I Y,"  inquired  Sophronia, 
''don't  you  read  the  new 
novel  I  bought?" 

I  rather  dreaded  that  question,  which 
had  for  two  or  three  days  been  immi- 
nent in  the  too-candid  eye  of  the  astute 
lady. 

It  is  well  to  explain  that  I  usually  buy 
the  new  books  for  the  family,  and  the 
sporadic  advent  of  this  one  rather  marked 
an  epoch.  The  sight  of  it  emerging  from 
the  shopping  bag  gave  me  quite  "a  turn." 
At  first  I  felt  a  bit  piqued  to  recognize 
speedily  a  mild  competition.  I  realized 
that  I  had  monopolized  the  joy  of  se- 
lecting our  books  for  so  long  that  I  had 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  prescriptive  right, 
while  the  lady  in  question  had  not  been 
privileged  to  select  even  her  own  birth- 
day book! 

"I  haven't  got  ready.  I've  had  so 
much  to  do,  I  got  behind  with  my 
studies.  Professor  Um-um's  big  book, 
you  know,  I  just  have  to  read.     I " 

She  turned  an  eloquent,  if  a  bit  sar- 
castic, eye  toward  a  row  of  upward  of 
a  dozen  new  novels  which  had  come  into 
the  house  since  hers,  and  smiled  toward 
me. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  don't  like 
the  looks  of  that  book,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  read  it.  Its  format  is 
bad,  it  is  poorly  printed  and  bound  and 
the  paper  is  wretched.  The  type  and 
paper  do  not  belong  together,  the  page  is 
too  wide,  the  top  margin  is  wider  than 
the  front  margin,  the  title-page  is  a  dis- 
cordant jumble  of  three  styles,  the  back 
cracks  when  the  book  is  opened  flat,  the 
cover  design  is  bad  as  art  and  has  no 
relation  with  the  motive  of  the  book. 
You  might  have  known  by  the  publisher's 
imprint  the  book  would  be  impossible." 

I  rather  glared  at  Sophronia.  I  had 
for  years  refrained  from  imposing  upon 
her  this  baleful  knowledge  of  the  book 
as  a  book  because  I  was  a  bit  ashamed 
of  the  prejudice  it  had  created  in  me, 
and  more  than  a  bit  jealous  of  the  taste 
it  had  built  up  in  me.  She  is  an  icono- 
clast.     She  once  told   me   candidly   that 


she  had  for  some  years  known  that  I 
possessed,  or  was  possessed  with,  "the 
artistic  spirit."  She  put  the  quotation 
marks  on.  the  clause  by  her  tone,  and  so 
subtly  that,  while  they  assumed  48-point 
size,  I  could  not  recognize  their  exist- 
ence. Besides,  I  really  envied  her  sub- 
lime disregard  of  those  things.  To  her 
a  book  was  a  book.  She  never  looked 
at  a  publisher's  imprint  and  did  not 
know,  I  feel  sure,  the  difference  between 
D.  Berkeley  Updyke  and  Elbert  Hubbard 
as  makers  of  books. 

But  the  time  had  come  to  talk  of  many 
things.  Sophronia  dislikes  the  dark, 
physical  or  mental.  I  knew  she  would 
demand  explicit  explanations,  and  I  felt 
the  cold  sweat  gathering  under  the  edge 
of  my  hair.  How  often,  O  my  soul, 
have  I  labored  over  this  ground  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  convince  publishers,  and 
now  I  must  go  again  along  the  beaten 
path  with  her !  If  she  should  reject  it 
all,  too ! 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  that  gentle,  soft, 
rising  inflection.  "Yes,  I've  heard  you 
mention  those  things.  Why  should  they 
prevent  the  reading  of  this  book — this 
good  story?     Tell  me." 

"Well,  my  dear  girl,"  said  I,  "do  not 
you  insist  upon  harmony  in  your  dress? 
I  know  how  particular  you  are  to  wear 
the  right  hat  and  hosiery  with  each  gown, 
and  how  you  grieve  if  you  find,  on  our 
hurried  way  to  church,  that  you  have  not 
the  right  gloves.  I  delight  in  this  dis- 
criminating taste  on  your  part.  It  en- 
ables me,  in  my  somber  and  conven- 
tional man's  garb,  to  feel  a  deep  and 
pleasurable  satisfaction  in  the  lady  who 
accompanies  me  to  church.  I  realize  that 
other  ladies  glance  you  up  and  down, 
assay  your  tout  ensemble;  and  I  am  glad 
to  believe  that  you  also  realize  it.  I  note 
with  keen  satisfaction  that  the  men  also 
take  note  of  you — approving  note.  I  go 
into  church  beside  you,  and  sit  content- 
edly beside  you  thru  however  dull  a  ser- 
mon, conscious  of  your  agreeable  per- 
sonality. 

"Does   it   seem   at    all   strange   that   I 
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enjoy  the  sermon  better,  and  profit  by 
it  more,  because  there  is  beside  me  a 
dear  and  sweet  woman  who  has  shown 
that  she  appreciates  and  values  her  femi- 
ninity to  the  end  that  it  shall  exert  itself 
for  the  amelioration  of  this  hard  and 
difficult  life?  It  is  somewhat  thus  with 
a  book.  If  it  has  a  real  message  for  me, 
it  should  provide  as  well  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  message  as  for  its  deliver- 
ance. What  does  it  profit  the  maker  of 
that  book  that  he  has  contrived  to  set  my 
nerves  a-tingle  with  protest,  and  has 
challenged  my  eyes  and  senses  to  avoid 
his  book?  An  idea  does  not  slip  into 
one's  mind  if  it  is  encased  in  a  chestnut 
burr — not  if  one  notes  the  burr. 

"A  book  is  like  a  good  deed :  Its  qual- 
ity is  determined  by  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  offered.  The  book  is  the  clothes  of 
its  motive.  I  may  know  full  well  that 
you  are  an  intelligent  and  amiable  per- 
son, whether  you  are  gowned  in  becom- 
ing white  serge  or  in  the  cheapest  of 
print.  But  I  cannot  get  the  real  flavor 
of  you  if  your  image  that  fills  my  eye 
does  not  reflect  an  agreeable  image  upon 
my  brain.  I  am  not  able  to  begin  to 
read  a  book  in  the  right  spirit  if  first 
the  book  physical  has  not  sent  in  advance 
an  agreeable  image  to  my  brain.  The 
book  should  be  made  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  art.  Why  not?  Every 
beautiful  thing  that  helps  us  to  endure 
and  enjoy  life  is  so  made — must  be." 

"I  see — that  is,  I  begin  to  see.  But 
just  how  does  my  poor  book  lack?" 
quoth  the  listening  lady. 

"To  tell  you  that  you  must  know  that 
I  have  really  read  some  of  the  book, 
thinking  I  might  perhaps  let  you  believe 
I  had  read  it  all  if  I  showed  a  small 
acquaintance  with  it.  To  specify  a  little, 
then :  It  is  too  large  for  its  literary  mo- 
tive. It  should  have  been  made  a  16-mo 
in  size,  set  in  Caslon  10-point  type,  print- 
ed on  India  tint  antique  paper,  left  un- 
trimmed,  except  the  top,  which  should 
have  been  gilded,  bound  in  crimson  cloth 
with  side  and  back  stamps  simply  let- 
tered in  leaf  gold.  It  should  have  been 
so  bound  that  its  covers  could  be  brought 
back  together  without  a  complaining 
crack  or  snap  from  the  glued  back.  A 
book  like  that,  well  executed  thruout, 
would  have  constituted  a  fitting  roadway 
along   which   its   literary   motive   would 


have  joyously  traveled .  into  your  wel- 
coming mind. 

"Come,  confess.  Would  not  the  book 
have  been  more  precious  to  you?  Had 
it  been  thus  made  it  would  have  been 
yours,  with  an  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf, 
long  before  you  got  it,  as  I  knew  the 
author's  merit,  had  read  the  critics'  esti- 
mates, but  had  also  seen  it  in  the  book 
shops." 

Sophronia  smiled  my  way  and  this 
time  without  a  trace  of  challenge  or  sar- 
casm ;  and  the  next  day  the  book  was 
not  in  the  row  of  just-reads  and  just- 
to-be-reads.  In  a  qualm  of  contrition, 
I  bought  her  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  "Unknown 
Quantity."  She  has  all  of  his  books  of 
story,  essay  and  bet.  let.,  and  they  are 
good  books,  as  books,  because  Mr.  Up- 
dike made  the  one  at  the  head  of  the 
line  and  the  publishers  have  followed  his 
style  as  faithfully  as  a  journeyman  may 
follow  the  style  of  a  master. 

"Yet  I  cannot  quite  understand  why, 
even  if  they  are  not  as  artistically  made, 
you  refrain  from  buying  books  published 
by  certain  houses,  as  I  know  you  do." 

Convinced  against  her  will  but  uncon- 
vinced still,  I  was  mean  enough  to  re- 
flect, but  I  said :  "Despite  all  efforts, 
beauty  must  find  expression,  and  hence 
it  is  beneficently  ordered  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  books  I  really  must 
have  are  published  by  houses  that  make 
good  books — or,  at  the  worst,  toler- 
able books.  The  Quaker  uniformity  of 
the  Macmillan  books  always  cloaks  ex- 
cellent typography  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory presswork  on  good  paper.  The 
books  of  the  famous  house  of  Houghton 
are  nearly  always  correctly  designed  and 
well  made — always  bound  right.  Scrib- 
ner  books  are  more  variable,  with  an 
excellent  majority.  Doubleday's  and  Put- 
nam's are  still  more  variable,  but  with 
many  fine  retrieving  examples.  The 
quality  of  the  books  put  out  of  most  of 
the  other  houses  is  determined  by  large 
printing  concerns,  of  which  but  few  are 
known  outside  the  trade.  But  as  for  me, 
I  am  Philistine  enough  to  deny  myself 
books  that  do  not  first  satisfy  my  eye." 

"Yes,  I  know — your  critical  eye,"  said 
Sophronia,  to  end  the  talk  before  it  got 
too  dull  for  her,  with  a  hint  of  her 
former  gentle  sarcasm. 

New  York  City. 


Cross  Currents  in  the   Balkans 


BY  EDWIN  M.  BLISS,  D.D. 

l" It  is  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  underlying  forces  of 
the  present  conflict  in  Turkey.  We  hear,  for  example,  travelers'  tales  of  the  marvelous  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Servian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian  rule 
and  wonder  why  Servia  is  willing  to  fight  to  the  death  rather  than  come  under  the  shel- 
tering wings  of  the  double-headed  eagle.  But,  as  Dr.  Bliss  points  out,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Serbs  of  the  Austrian  Empire  are  by  no  means  so  happy  as  they  are  usually 
represented.  On  questions  of  the  Near  East  Dr.  Bliss  can  speak  with  authority,  for  he  was 
born  in  Erzroom,  Turkey,  and  studied  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  where  the  leaders 
of  Young  Bulgaria  have  been  educated.  He  was  for  ten  years  associate  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent and  is  the  author  of  "The  Turk  in  Armenia,  Crete  and  Greece,"  and  the  "Ency- 
clopedia of   Missions." — Editor.] 


IN  1907  Noury  Pasha,  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Constantinople, 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  an  Englishman 
as  to  the  Macedonia-Bulgar  situation, 
said : 

"We  hear  from  time  to  time  threats 
of  war.  But  whenever  we  hear  them  we 
remember  that  we  are  sixteen  million 
Turks ;  and  when  we  sleep  we  sleep  quite 
undisturbed  bv  any  war  rumors  from 
Sofia." 

Today  the  Bulgarians  have  reached  the 
outer  defenses  of  Constantinoole  and  the 


allies  are  negotiating  terms  of  peace 
which  two  months  ago  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  court. 

The  full  secret  of  this  marvelous  re- 
sult can  scarcely  be  stated  in  an  article 
or  even  in  a  volume,  for  it  is  found  in  a 
combination  of  racial,  national,  religious, 
commercial  and  political  interests  and  an- 
tagonisms which  defy  concise  or  clear 
statement. 

Among  these,  however,  two  factors 
which  have  been  generally  overlooked 
call  for  special  note :  a  feeling  of  dis- 
heartenment  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 


CAMPING   ON   THE  OLD   CAMP  GROUND 


Servian  Artillery   at    Uskub.     The  greatest  triumph  of  the  Serbs  is  the  recapture  of  Uskub,  the  ancient   capital 
uf  the   Servian   Empire,   which   was   overthrown  l>y  the  Turks  at  the  kittle  of  Kossovo  in   1389 
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and  among  the  allies  a  realization  that 
national  development,  even  national  in- 
dependence, was  at  stake. 

The  disheartenment  of  the  Turks  has 
been  due  partly  to  the  outrageous  mis- 
management of  the  army  in  every  de- 
partment ;  but  also  to  an  underlying  con- 
sciousness that  in  their  contest  with 
Europe  they  are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
Scarcely  had  the  signatures  been  ap- 
pended to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  than  there 
commenced  a  hegira  of  Ottoman  Turks 
from  Europe  until  comparatively  few 
were  left  west  of  Constantinople.  Even 
Adrianople,  the  old-time  capital,  with  its 
famous  mosque,  became  less  and  less  a 
Turkish  city.  As  the  half-starved,  poorly 
armed  and  untrained  levies  from  Asia 
Minor  met  the  vigorous  onslaught  of  the 
allies,  they  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  not 
merely  Bulgars  and  Serbs,  but  Kismet, 
that  they  were  fighting,  and  the  peace 
negotiations  have  but  recognized  the  in- 
evitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  forces 
were  aroused  by  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  their  national  life  must  assert 
itself  or  it  would  be  overborne.  The 
spur  to  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro 
which  forced  immediate  action  is  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  even  in  the  condi- 
tions of  their  fellows  in  Macedonia  as 
in  the  increasing  danger  of  practical,  if 
not  actual,  effacement  similar  to  that 
which  has  befallen  their  former  allies, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  their  kins- 
men of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

When  the  history  of  the  past  century 
in  Europe  is  written,  after  the  clouds 
have  cleared  away,  the  oppressive,  crush- 
ing tyranny  of  Austrian  rule  over  some 
of  its  provinces,  especially  the  Slavic 
provinces,  will  stand  out  in  uncomfort- 
able comparison  with  that  of  Turkey  and 
Russia. 

This  oppression  has  not  been  in  the 
form  of  massacre,  as  in  Macedonia,  or 
of  wholesale  repression,  as  in  Finland. 
Brigandage  has  been  supprest,  and  the 
farmer  has  been  reasonably  sure  of  what 
returns  there  might  be  for  his  labor. 
In  the  years  of  Austrian  rule,  however, 
there  has  been  practically  no  develop- 
ment even  in  agriculture,  except  in  cer- 
tain sections,  and  the  means  of  access 
to  the  country  sections  are  still  absurdly 
meager, 


The  country  has  been  quiet,  and  trav- 
elers following  the  railway  lines,  and  see- 
ing what  Austrian  officials  wanted  them 
to  see,  have  reported  it  as  prosperous, 
just  as  other  travelers  in  Siberia  and 
Russia  have  announced  that  George 
Kennan's  stories  were  the  imaginings  of 
a  diseased  brain.  Two  writers,  however, 
a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,1  have 
lifted  the  veil  and  disclosed  a  policy  of 
terror,  of  espionage,  of  famine  and  of 
assassination.  The  peculiar  fact  is  that 
the  people  who  have  suffered  most  have 
been  the  Christian  Serbs.  The  Moslem 
Serbs,  apart  from  the  general  misgov- 
ernment,  have  fared  reasonably  well.  The 
Christian  Serbs,  however,  belonging  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  influences  as  those 
in  Croatia  and  the  north,  where  the  full 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
has  been  applied  to  separating  them  from 
their  own  Church.  Theoretically,  there 
is  perfect  freedom.  That  does  not  pre- 
vent the  appointment  by  the  Government 
of  metropolitans,  who  make  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  a  burden,  till  the  Jesuit 
comes  with  a  sympathetic  offer  of  free- 
dom from  the  more  oppressive  ecclesias- 
tical demands ;  nor  the  practical  suppres- 
sion, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  of  their 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  their  patron 
saint. 

There  is  also  the  complete  subordina- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Slavic  commu- 
nities to  those  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Magyars,  involving  the  entire  political 
organization  of  the  empire. 

All  this  is  well  known  in  Montenegro 
and  Servia,  and  equally  clear  is  it  that 
the  same  fate  will  befall  them  unless  in 
some  way  the  persistent  policy  of  Aus- 
tria to  extend  her  territory  thru  to  the 
Adriatic  can  be  checked.  Montenegro, 
hemmed  in  on  the  west,  and  Servia,  over- 
shadowed on  the  east,  and  with  no  outlet 
to  the  sea,  would  have  absolutely  no  hope 
of  development,  scarcely  even  a  chance 
of  independence.  For  years  the  two 
countries  have  been  overrun  with  Aus- 
trian spies,  who  report  to  Vienna  every- 
thing that  can  offer  an  occasion  for  dis- 
crediting the  Balkan  governments  and 
furnishing  a  plausible  pretext  for  indirect 
if  not  direct  interference.  That  explains, 
at   least   partly,   the   lack   of     European 

^ndre  Bane  and  Henry  Norman. 
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THE   MONTENEGRIN   COMMISSARY 
Every    man   in   Montenegro  carries   a   gun  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  use  it  his  wife  is  expected  to  provide 

him    with    food    from    home. 


pressure  upon  Turkey  for  decent  govern- 
ment in  Macedonia.  It  is  more  than  hint- 
ed that  the  incursion  into  Macedonia  of 
Greek  brigands  from  the  south  has  been 
encouraged  from  north  of  the  Danube  as 
tending  to  emphasize  the  need  of  inter- 
ference by  some  European  power  capable 
of  exerting  a  firm-  and  just  rule.  Firm 
undoubtedly,  but  scarcely  just. 

After  the  Young  Turk  party  came  into 
power,  and  Abdul  Hamid  was  exiled, 
there  came  a  lull,  while  all  looked  on 
uncertain  as  to  the  results.  The  last 
year,  however,  has  made  it  evident  that 
no  hope  of  reform  or  better  conditions 
could  be  expected  from  Turkish  rule. 
More  insistent  than  ever  became  the 
pressure  from  Vienna,  more  positive  the 
assertions  of  her  own  claims  and  the 
refusal  to  allow  Servia  any  outlet  to  the 
sea,  until  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries 
came  to  realize  that  they  must  strike. 
Bulgaria  threw  in  her  lot  with  them  and 
they  have  struck,  and  the  world  stands 


astonished  at  the  force  of  the  blow. 
A  significant  feature  in  the  movement 
is  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Bulgar- 
ians. The  Bulgar  is  not  pure  Slav,  but 
has  inherited  from  his  Hun  ancestors  a 
certain  quality  of  national  life  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  his  neighbors  of  Ser- 
via, Bosnia,  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  This 
resulted  frequently  in  antagonisms  rather 
than  alliances ;  but  of  late  years  a  clearer 
vision  has  brought  both  into  at  least  a 
formal  harmony.  While  it  is  true  that 
Austria's  claims  are  more  directly  dan- 
gerous to  Servia  than  to  Bulgaria,  the 
latter  country  realizes  that  the  extension 
of  Austrian  rule  and  overpowering  influ- 
ence to  her  very  borders  would  inevi- 
tably result  either  in  her  own  subordina- 
tion to  Austria,  or,  more  probably,  in 
her  absorption  by  Russia,  who  never 
could  permit  another  European  Power, 
and  especially,  a  Latin  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Power,  to  come  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosporus. 
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To  the  Bulgarian  this  last  is  a  result  to  and  notwithstanding  Turkish  censors 
be  dreaded  as  much  as  the  former.  Since  and  Greek  ecclesiastics  not  a  copy  of  the 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  his  whole  policy,  Zornitsa  went  out  that  did  not  exert  a 
external  and  internal,  has  been  domi-  positive  influence  for  Christian  citizen- 
nated  by  the  purpose  to  preserve  his  ship.  Those  who  have  known  Bulgaria 
national  life,  independent  of  the  Colossus  best  have  accorded  to  him  a  very  large 
of  the  North,  and  in  this  the  citizen  has  influence  in  developing  the  sturdy,  in- 
been  at  one  with  the  leader;  so  that  it  telligent  independence  that  has  baffled 
may  fairly  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  Russia  and  turned  the  Turkish  pasha's 
nation  in  Europe  in  which  the  national  statement  into  ridicule, 
idea  has  more  thoroly  permeated  the  Another  feature  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  or  where  there  is  first  time  Greece  has  associated  herself 
such  clear  understanding  of  national  re-  with  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  In  Bulgaria's 
lations.  It  was  due  largely  to  this  qual-  time  of  stress  Greece  stood  aloof,  and  in 
ity  in  the  national  life  that,  to.  the  sur-  the  Greco-Turkish  war  Bulgaria  did  the 
prise  of  the  world,  Russia  failed  to  carry  same.  That  the  situation  has  changed 
out  her  purpose  of  absorbing  the  new  seems  due  largely  to  the  efforts  gf  the 
principality,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  Greek  Prime  Minister  and  to  Prince 
vicissitudes  it  has  been  evident  that  the  Ferdinand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
European  Powers  had  to  deal  with  a  alliance  will  continue, 
people  who  could  not  be  cajoled,  fright-  As  to  the  outcome,  it  is  too  soon  to 
ened  or  deceived,  but  knew  what  they  make  any  definite  forecast.  In  any  case, 
wanted  and  were  bound  to  secure  it.  Turkish  rule  has  vanished  from  Europe, 
To  the  question  how  this  has  been  de-  tho  the  Sultan  may  continue  to  reside  in 
veloped  there  are  many  answers.  Na-  Constantinople  and  may  even  keep  Adri- 
tional  or  racial  character  has  played  its  anople.  Eventually  Macedonia  as  a  sepa- 
part,  as  have  education,  travel,  contact  rate  province  will  almost  certainly  dis- 
with  other  peoples.  These  thev  have  appear  from  the  map,  divided  between 
shared  with  Servia.  But  two  influences  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Greece.  Albania 
have  been  unique :  those  exerted  by  Rob-  will  probably  be  the  next  bone  of  con- 
ert  College  at  Constantinople,  and  by  a  tention.  Were  there  a  clearly  defined 
weekly  paper,  issued  first  from  Constan-  country  called  Albania,  or  were  the  Al- 
tinople,  later  from  Samakov  in  Bulgaria,  banians  themselves  a  united  people,  thev 
The  work  of  Robert  College  is  well  might  play  an  important  part ;  but  split 
known.  Not  merely  were  many  of  the  up  into  mutually  hostile  tribes,  belonging 
Bulgarian  leaders  educated  there,  but  its  to  three  different  and  mutually  hostile 
influence  affected  the  entire  leadership  ecclesiasticisms,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek 
of  the  nation,  political  as  well  as  educa-  Orthodox  and  Moslem,  it  is  difficult  to 
tional,  social  and  moral.  But  leaders,  to  see  how  they  can  be  even  autonomous, 
accomplish  their  purpose,  must  have  men  Still  the  improbable  has  happened  so 
to  lead.  An  army  must  have  privates  often  in  the  Levant  that  he  would  be  a 
as  well  as  officers ;  and  the  private,  to  be  bold  man  who  should  prophesy  what  the 
efficient,  must  be  of  the  same  essential  next  year  or  even  few  months  will  bring 
quality  as  the  officer.     This  is  true  in  a  forth. 

marked  degree  of  the  Bulgarian,  and  it  If  Austria  declares  war,  which  at  the 

is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  present  writing  seems  probable,  it  will  be 

strenuous  years  just  preceding  the.  mas-  not  so   much   to  secure  a  port   on   the 

sacres  which  resulted  in  Bulgarian  inde-  Adriatic  or  the  ^Egean  as  to  crush  the 

pendence,  and  following  the  Russo-Turk-  developing  prosperity  of  Servia  and  thus 

ish   war,   a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  an  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  union  with 

American  missionary,  was  carrying  into  Servia    of     the     Slavic    communities    of 

every   city,   town   and   even   hamlet  the  Southern    Austria,    which    would    be    a 

fundamental   principles   of   national   life,  death-blow     to     the     Austro-Hungarian 

Its  editor  during  that  period,  Rev.  T.  L.  Empire,  endanger  German  supremacy  in 

Byington,  D.D.,  was  a  man  of  high  schol-  Continental  Europe,  and  seriously  affect 

arship  and  varied  learning,  who  believed  her  influence  in  Western  Asia, 

thoroly   in  the  possibilities  of  the  race,  Washington,  d.  c. 
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From  Calhoun  to  Blease 

It  is  not  so  very  strange  that  the  State 
which  has  of  old  made  the  rattlesnake  its 
emblem,  with  the  motto,  "Don't  tread  on 
me" ;  whose  most  honored  statesman  was 
John  C.  Calhoun,  expounder  of  nullifica- 
tion,  as   Webster   was   of   the   Constitu- 
tion;  the   State   which   was   the  first   to 
break  away  from  the  Union;  which  has 
since  kept  the  man  with  the  pitchfork  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  should  choose 
Blease  for  Governor,  and  then,  when  it 
had  tried,  tested  and  approved  him  by 
re-election,   should   choose  him   as    Sen- 
ator to  take  the  seat  once  held  by  Cal- 
houn.    When  he  joins  Tillman   in   that 
honorable  company,  no  State  will  be  able 
to  boast  equal  distinction  of  lurid  glory. 
Hitherto  Governor  Blease's  fame  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  his  own  common- 
wealth, where  he  is  known  and  admired. 
There    he    has    freely    made    his    views 
known    about    the    nullity    of    law,    the 
idealization    of    brave    murder    and    the 
waste  of  education,  and  for  it  all  they 
will  have  him  Senator;  but  the  meeting 
of  the  Governors  at  Richmond  has  given 
him  a  wider  field  of  display,  and  he  has 
used  it  to  the  utmost.  His  battle-cry,  "To 
hell  with  the  Constitution,"  has  resound- 
ed from  the  two  Portlands  to  New  Or- 


leans and  Key  West,  and  every  news- 
paper has  given  its  readers  his  defiance 
of  law  and  his  approval  of  the  lynching 
habit,  if  only  the  lynchers  will  make  sure 
that  they  get  the  right  man.  There  amid 
the  Governors  he  stood  alone,  with  sub- 
lime effrontery,  and  boasted  that  the 
people  of  his  State  supported  him  in  his 
abjuration  equally  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  his  oath  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
obeyed.  One  after  another  Southern 
Governors  protested  and  condemned 
him,  but  he  stood  proudly,  backed  by  his 
own  citizens,  and  what  cared  he  for  the 
rebukes  of  others  ?  This  was  his  defiant 
answer  when  asked  whether  he  had  not 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  his  State  and  protect  ne- 
groes as  well  as  white  men : 

"I  will  answer  that  question,  and  I  hope  the 
newspaper  men  will  get  it  right,  for  in  my 
campaign  in  South  Carolina  they  found  that 
I  am  a  fighter — and  a  cold-blooded  fighter. 
When  the  Constitution  steps  between  me  and 
the  defense  of  the  white  women  of  my  State 
I  will  resign  my  commission  and  tear  it  up 
and  throw  it  to  the  breezes.  I  have  hereto- 
fore said  'to  hell  with  the  Constitution !' " 

It  is  a  matter  for  great  satisfaction 
that  Governor  Blease  found  no  sup- 
porter from  the  South  or  from  the 
North.  He  was  repudiated  by  all.  The 
Governors  of  Alabama  and  Florida  pre- 
sented a  sharp  resolution  condemning 
him,  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  an- 
other declaring  for  the  universal  reign 
of  law  and  against  lynching,  and  it  was 
past  with  but  four  negatives,  and  those 
only  because  they  believed  that  absolute 
freedom  of  expression  should  be  al- 
lowed. No  one  will  suspect  that  Gov- 
ernor Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  has  any 
sympathy  with  mob  law,  altho  we  think 
he  was  too  sensitive  about  free  speech ; 
for  the  resolution  only  indirectly  re- 
buked the  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

But  Governor  Blease  has  won  national 
distinction  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Sen- 
ator Tillman.  We  recommend  him 
equally  as  a  lecturer  at  chautauquas  and 
in  Northern  churches.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  he  should  add  his  name  to  the 
English  language.  Indeed,  people  al- 
ready begin  to  remark  that  there  are 
"bleasers"  in  other  States,  and  last  week 
we  gave  record  of  one  from  Texas,  who 
bleases  as  stoutly,  if  not  as  coarsely,  as 
he    of    South    Carolina.      Coatesville,   in 
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Pennsylvania,  has  a  townful  of  bleasers, 
who  rule  the  courts.  But  heaven  save 
the  country  from  the  whole  noisy  and 
noisome,  crazy,  blowzy,  bleasy,  bluster- 
ing rout  of  them. 

Prosecution  of  Trusts 

Attorney  General  Wickersham,  in 
his  annual  report,  asserts  that  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law  is  adequate  and  ef- 
fective as  a  civil  statute,  but  remarks 
that  the  Department  of  Justice's  experi- 
ence in  endeavoring  to  enforce  its  crimi- 
nal provisions  has  not  been  encouraging. 
That  is  to  say,  orders  for  the  dissolution 
of  combinations  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  dissolutions  have  taken  place ;  in- 
junctions have  been  procured  and  have 
been  obeyed,  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  decisions  has  been  good. 
As  to  the  character  of  the  effect,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  outside 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Many  are 
not  convinced  that  the  people,  or  the  con- 
sumers of  Trust  products,  have  gained 
anything  as  a  result  of  the  successful 
prosecutions.  In  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings there  have  been  several  jury  dis- 
agreements or  acquittals.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  failure  was  the  criminal  suit 
against  officers  of  the  Beef  Trust.  This 
failure  was  not  due  to  lack  of  energy  or 
ability  in  prosecution,  and  many  thought 
the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  conviction. 
But  it  has  been  difficult  to  induce  juries 
to  render  verdicts  which  will  send  Trust 
officers  to  prison. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  or- 
ders for  dissolution  and  disintegration 
will  be  the  fruit  of  important  suits  now 
pending.  If  the  Steel  Corporation  should 
be  dissolved,  would  the  public  interest  be 
served  by  this  change?  There  are  econ- 
omies associated  with  great  combina- 
tions, and  the  public  ought  to  gain  by 
reason  of  them.  If  combinations  with- 
hold the  benefit  of  such  ecomonies  from 
the  people,  it  might  be  well  to  subject 
them  to  regulation  and  discipline  by 
means  of  a  Federal  executive  commis- 
sion. Such  regulation  might  be  more 
beneficial  than  dissolution.  But  the  mer- 
its of  dissolution  are  to  be  tested.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  evils  associated  with 
combinations.  Sometimes  these  evils 
have  been   great  and   intolerable.     The 


practical  question  is  whether  such  evils 
can  be  supprest  or  eliminated,  and  the 
advantages  of  combination  at  the  same 
time  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  All  this  cannot  be  done  without 
effective  Federal  regulation. 

A  long  list  of  important  suits  must  go 
over  to  the  incoming  xA.dministration.    In 
this  list  are  the   Steel,   Harvester,  Cash 
Register,    Sugar,    Lumber,    Coffee    and 
Steamship    Trust    cases.      Mr.    Wilson 
should  select  his  Attorney  General  with 
care.     The  new  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  not,  for  example,  be  a 
man   like    Mr.    Pujo,   of   Louisiana,   the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  which 
has  been  inquiring  about  a  Money  Trust. 
Mr.  Pujo,  in  a  long  interview  published 
last  week,  said  it  had  been  shown  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change,   some    produce    exchanges,    the 
New  York  Clearing  House  Association 
of  Banks,  and  a  majority  of  the  clearing 
house   associations   were   unlawful    con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade.     For  this 
reason,    he     continued,    their    interstate 
business  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
mails.    Stock  exchanges,  he  asserted,  had 
become  in  effect  gigantic  Trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies of  commerce.     "If  they  are  not 
reorganized  they  will  be  treated  exactly 
as   the  Louisiana   Lottery   was  treated." 
An  Attorney  General  holding  such  opin- 
ions would  be  out  of  place  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Cabinet.  Stock  exchanges  and  prod- 
uce exchanges  are  by  no  means  perfect, , 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
be    greatly  improved    by  the    labors    of 
legislators  like  Mr.  Pujo,  who  is  inclined 
to  place  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Association  in  the  same  class  with  Burr 
Brothers    and    the   promoters    who,    the 
Post  Office  Department  says,  robbed  the 
American    people    of    $120,000,000    last 
year  by  means  of  the  mails. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches 

As  we  write  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  is  in  session  in  Chicago.  It 
has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal; 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  it  ought 
to  accomplish,  and  which  it  is  at  the 
present  quadrennial  session  planning  to 
accomplish.  That  it  exists  is  a  great 
achievement.     Our  Protestant  deriomina- 
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tions  were  separate,  divided,  having  no 
bond  of  union,  largely  rivals,  occasionally 
hostile,  at  best  kindly,  but  yet  apart. 
Now  they  are  officially,  organically 
united,  most  of  them,  all  that  are  willing 
to,  that  prefer  fellowship  to  schism.  It 
is  a  magnificent  expression  and  bond  of 
brotherhood.  It  declares  that  Protestant- 
ism is  not  discordant ;  it  is  catholic.  It 
answers  our  Lord's  last  prayer. 

The  first  task  of  the-  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  is  to  make  this  organic  fel- 
lowship of  the  no  longer  dissevered 
branches  of  Protestantism  more  than 
visible ;  patent,,  actively,  obtrusively  as- 
sertive. That  is  the  task  it  has  been  en- 
gaged in  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
has  fairly  begun  by  the  work  of  its  paid 
officials.  It  has  been  organizing  State 
and  local  federations,  many  of  them ;  and 
then  it  has  to .  some  extent,  and  must 
much  more,  set  them  at  work  to  remove 
rivalries  and  overlappings  of  competing 
local  churches  in  communities  over- 
churched,  to  the  scandal  of  the  faith.  It 
must  unite  these  denominations  in  com- 
mon evangelistic  work  and  take  the  lead 
in  it.  It  cannot  yet — perhaps  it  never 
can — thru  its  central  organization  seek  to 
accomplish  directly  that  larger  work  of 
reducing  the  number  of  our  denomina- 
tions by  consolidation ;  but  it  can  and 
must  show  by  actual  union  in  Christian 
work,  and  especially  in  evangelism,  how 
useless,  how  burdensome,  are  the  di- 
visions of  our  Christendom,  so  that  the 
kindred  denominations  will  be  ashamed 
to  stand  apart  and  will  flow  together  of 
their  own  free  necessity.  To  hasten  this 
result  needs  statesmanship  and  statesmen 
yet  to  appear. 

A  second  task,  which  the  Federation  of 
Churches  has  admirably  begun  to  attack, 
is  the  common  duty  of  the  churches  to 
foster  social  morality.  In  the  present 
session  that  has  been  a  prominent  topic. 
It  has  recognized  those  social  evils  and 
wrongs  which  political  parties  also  are 
concerned  with,  and  it  has  made  its  ad- 
mirable pronouncements  on  social  and 
industrial  service.  It  has  made  investi- 
gations in  cases  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  has  presented  its  valuable  reports. 
In  large  part  this  work  has  been  educa- 
tional and  suggestive  rather  than  direct- 
ly effective.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  have 
these  studies  made  of  the  good  and  bad 


conditions  in  various  industries,  and  of 
the  ways  to  suppress  social  vice  in  our 
cities,  for  this  is  a  first  step ;  but  in  the 
next  quadrennium  of  the  council  some- 
thing more  than  enlightenment  will  be 
needed.  It  is  time  to  do  more,  to  offer 
and  even  to  press  arbitration  in  labor  dis- 
putes thru  an  impartial  and  sympathetic 
and  impressive  central  religious  body, 
whose  advice  and  decision  will  compel 
attention.  The  president  and  secretaries 
of  the  Federal  Council,  giving  all  their 
time  to  its  great  tasks,  will  be  the  un- 
titled patriarch  and  archbishops  of  our 
united  Protestant  Christianity,  possessed 
of  no  authority  but  that  of  reason  and 
love,  which  is  all  the  authority  that  there 
is,  and  they  will  be  heard. 

Death  in  Incurable  Disease 

• 

Some  time  ago  not  only  New  York 
city,  but  practically  the  whole  country, 
was  startled  by  a  sensational  announce- 
ment in  the  newspapers  that  a  woman 
suffering  from  what  she  thought  an  in- 
curable disease  had  petitioned  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  or  at  least  suggest- 
ed the  sending  of  a  petition,  to  ask  for 
such  a  relaxation  of  the  homicide  laws 
of  the  State  as  would  permit  her  physi- 
cians to  put  her  painlessly  to  death,  since 
she  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  dis- 
ease and  was  in  the  midst  of  constant 
pain  that  made  life  miserable.  She  was 
quite  willing  to  die  and  had  asked  her 
physicians  to  put  her  out  of  pain,  but 
they  refused  because  the  law  would  not 
permit  them  and  indeed  because  any 
such  action  deliberately  done  is  looked 
upon  as  murder.  Of  course,  the  case 
was  widely  discussed  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  euthanasia,  the  deliberate,  easy 
putting  to  death  of  human  beings  in 
order  to  end  a  life  of  human  suffering, 
was  once  more  talked  over  pro  and  con. 

A  short  time  ago  a  case  in  Paris 
seemed  to  illustrate  one  solution  of  that 
serious  problem.  A  husband  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  authorities  for  having 
killed  his  wife,  and  declared  that  lie  had 
done  so  at  her  repeated,  urgent  request, 
because  she  was  suffering  from  an  in- 
curable disease  that  made  life  miserable. 
as  a  result  of  which  she  had  often  asked 
him  to  put  her  out  of  torture.  He  was  a 
thoroly  respectable  individual,  the  presi- 
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dent  of  an   insurance  company.     There  accumulation   of   gas   present,   but   it   is 
were   witnesses  who   declared  that  they  her  exaggerated  attention  to  it  that  gives 
had  heard  his  wife  more  than  once  ask  her  the  sense  of  unbearable  torture, 
him,   nay,   plead   with   him   ardently,   to  What  is  true  in  the  abdominal  region 
put   her   out   of   pain,   and   that  he  had  is  practically  true  in  all  the  organs  of 
been  very  much  affected  by^the  request,  the  body.     Probably  the  severest  pain  to 
The  conditions  of  affection  in  which  the  which  human  nature  is  subjected  is  the 
married     couple    had    lived     for    years  so-called  breast  pang  or  heart   anguish 
seemed  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  of  what  is  known  scientifically  as  angina 
out  of  the  most  heartfelt  kindness,  tho  pectoris.    It  is  due  to  a  cramp-like  action 
only  after  the  severest  kind  of  struggle  of  the  heart  muscle  because  of  failure  of 
with  himself,  that  the  husband  had  final-  nutrition.     All  the  great  authorities   on 
ly  brought  himself  to  consent  to  put  his  heart  disease  are  agreed,  however,  that 
wife  out  of  her  misery.     Every  one  who  when  there  is  very  much  complaint  the 
heard   the    story    wondered    what   could  disease  is  much  more  likely  to  be  pseudo- 
possibly  be  done  to  the  husband  under  angina,  that  is,   a  neurotic  imitation  of 
the     circumstances.       Surely     no     jury  true  angina'  pectoris,  occurring  in  nerv- 
would  convict  him  of  crime,  and  yet  if  ous  individuals,  than  it  is  to  be  genuine 
such  actions  as  his  were  to  be  permitted  heart  cramp  or  breast  pang.     The  head- 
with   immunity,   there   would   be   a   door  aches   that  are  most  complained  of  are 
open  for  many  abuses.     The  Paris  hus-  those  in  which  there  is  no  physical  basis 
band,    however,    appeared    to    many    to  for  the  condition,   or  so   slight   a  basis 
have  solved  the  problem  of  euthanasia  that  it  is  evidently  the  mental  reaction 
quite    apart    from    any    development    of  and  not  the  bodily  condition  that  is  re- 
legislation  for  that  special  purpose.  sponsible   for  the  awful   torture  that   is 

Now  comes  the  aftermath  of  the  story  said  to  be  endured, 
in  his  trial.  A  series  of  medical  experts  There  are  many  people  who  are  quite 
in  Paris  have  declared  that  after  the  sure  that  they  are  almost  constant  suf- 
most  careful  autopsy  they  were  unable  ferers  from  an  intolerable  burden  of 
to  find  anything  pathological  in  the  dead  pain  who  are  really  only  nursing  slight 
woman's  tissues.  She  was  a  sufferer  ills  so  sedulously  as  to  exaggerate  en- 
not  from  physical,  but  from  mental  dis-  tirely  their  significance.  Their  attention 
ease.  She  was  a  hypochondriac,  or  a  becomes  so  concentrated  on  a  slight  dis- 
major  neurotic,  suffering  great  pain,  yet  turbance  of  a  sensory  nerve  that,  accord- 
with  no  physical  basis  for  this  pain,  ing  to  Ramon  y  Cajal's  well-known  law 
Physicians  know  these  cases  very  well,  of  avalanche,  the  sensation  is  diffused 
They  complain  ever  so  much  more  than  over  every  portion  of  the  consciousness. 
the  patients  who  are  sufferers  from  in-  The  message  comes  up  over  a  single 
curable  physical  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  a  nerve  fibre,  but  all  the  attention  is  direct- 
well-known  diagnostic  rule,  accepted  by  ed  to  it  and  it  is  multiplied  as  it  flows 
all  physicians,  that  the  more  complaint  over  into  every  portion  of  the  brain  and 
there  is  the  less  almost  surely  is  the  real  attracts  all  possible  attention  to  itself, 
physical  basis  for  complaint.  When  pa-  What  these  people  have  is  mental  an- 
tients  are  suffering  physically  and  seri-  guish  and  not  physical  pain.  What  they 
ously  this  of  itself  has  a  quieting  effect,  need  is  diversion  of  mind  and  occupation 
Peripheral  nerves,  as  in  toothache  or  of  their  attention  with  other  things  be- 
neuralgia,  or  the  pinching  of  certain  sides  themselves  and  their  ills,  and  not 
nerves,  may  produce  intense,  disquieting  physical  remedies.  They  are  to  be  pitied, 
pain,  but  severe  conditions  in  internal  but  their  own  pity  of  themselves  is  the 
organs,  while  giving  pain,  do  not  as  a  worst  possible  element  in  their  cases. 
rule  give  rise  to  loud  complaints.  A  They  are  to  be  pitied  because  it  is  a  good 
neurotic  or  hysterical  woman  will  arouse  deal  worse  to  have  nothing  the  matter 
the  household  and  gather  them  all  about  with  one  and  think  there  is. something 
her,  and  get  her  physician  out  of  bed  at  than  to  have  something  real  the  matter 
night,  tho  so  far  as  medical  science  goes  with  one. 

there   is   nothing   the   matter   with   her.  These  two  cases   illustrate  very  well 

She  complains  of  intense  pain  in  her  ab-  the   much    discussed    subject   of    eutha- 

domen    and    there    may   be    some    little  nasia,  and  the  second  is  a  striking  com- 
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mentary  on  the  first.  Real  sufferers,  un-  public  has  been  established  by  the  people, 
less  when  they  are  comparatively  young  Conditions  have  never  been  more  peace- 
people,  do  not  as  a  rule  ask  to  be  put  out  ful  since  the  day  of  Yao  and  Shan,  nor 
of  their  pain.  They  may  be  quite  will-  is  the  confidence  of  the  populace  in  the 
ing  to  be  taken  from  the  scene  of  their  government  lacking.  Trade  has  revived, 
sufferings  and  may  often  express  the  and  crops  are  good.  All  loans  secured 
wish  that  the  Lord  would  take  them,  but  upon  the  customs  have  been  partly  paid, 
that  is  a  certain  consolatory  state  of  and  yet  there  is  a  surplus  from  native 
mind,  and  not  at  all  such  a  persuasion  as  customs  to  meet  Boxer  indemnity  pay- 
would  lead  them  to  ask  for  actual  antici-  ments.  According  to  Messrs.  Noel, 
pation  of  their  death.  Even  in  the  midst  Murray's  Price  Goods  Reports,  the  price 
of  suffering  there  are  intervals  of  satis-  of  food  has  fallen  thirty  per  cent.  All 
faction  with  life  which  shows  that  it  the  provinces  have  again  begun  a  regular 
may  be  worth  living  on,  and  very  often  remittance  of  revenue  to  the  govern- 
the  consciousness  of  their  example  to  merit,  and  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the 
others  in  the  matter  of  suffering  is  of  expenditure  of  taxes.  The  army  has 
itself  a  supreme  satisfaction.  Those  who  been  disbanded  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The 
clamor  for  euthanasia  are  usually  pa-  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Times  says 
tients  who  are  impatiently  exaggerating  that  the  total  amount  of  China's  financial 
their  sufferings,  and  often  they  have  no  need  up  to  the  end  of  November  is  some 
real  suffering,  but  only  a  state  of  mental  $30,000,000.  Telegrams  with  uniform 
anguish  which  they  have  fostered  in  cer-  rates  have  been  cheapened,  and  the  cost 
tain  morbid  ways.  They  have  lost  inter-  of  newspapers  has  been  reduced  so  that 
est  in  things  and  persons  except  them-  the  poor  can  afford  to  read  dailies.  Sun- 
selves.  They  have  become  foolishly  self-  days  are  observed  as  days  of  rest  and 
centered  and  life  itself  has  become  a .  worship.  City  walls  in  some  parts  of  the 
suffering  for  them.  They  are  supremely  country  have  been  removed.  Foreign  life 
to  be  pitied,  but  they  are  the  exceptional  and  property  are  safe  as  never  before, 
cases  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  influ-  The  activity  of  foreign  shipping,  excel- 
ence  the  making  of  the  rules  by  which  lent  export  figures,  the  higher  wages, 
humanity  in  the  mass  shall  be  governed,  agricultural  development,  the  organiza- 
tion of  various  plants,  and  the  establish- 
Recognition  of  the  Chinese  Re-  ment  of  mills  are  proofs  of  the  new 
Duhlic  China's  stability. 
P  In  addition  to  her  peaceful  and  pros- 

Formal  recognition  of  the  Chinese  perous  conditions,  China  has  incalculable 
Republic  cannot  be  long  withheld.  The  natural  resources  and  mental  assets.  Un- 
new  government  has  been  definitely  es-  told  wealth  is  still  hidden  in  her  mines; 
tablished  for  nearly  a  year,  leaving  no  her  cultivatable  land  has  not  been  prop- 
chance  for  Manchu  princes  to  recover  erly  utilized;  her  forests  ate  still  un- 
the  scepter  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  touched.  The  patriotism  of  Dr.  Sun 
our  traditional  policy  to  welcome  any  po-  Yat-sen,  the  statesmanship  of  President 
litically  organized  country  into  the  fam-  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  enthusiasm  of  Vice- 
ily  of  states  as  soon  as  it  has  been  able  president  Li  Yuan-hung,  the  wide  ex- 
to  preserve  order  and  manage  its  affairs,  perience  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  political 
Besides,  China  deserves  fair  treatment,  adviser  to  the  republic,  and  the  counsel 
She  has  done  a  praiseworthy  and  almost  of  many  other  statesmen  graduated  from 
incredible  thing  by  the  overthrow  of  a  Western  universities — a  wonderful  col- 
dynasty  three  hundred  years  old  without  lection  of  genius  and  talent  to  lead  the 
much  bloodshed,  establishing  a  repub-  Republic  into  the  haven  of  peace — will 
lican  form  of  government  out  of  chaos,  make  China  stand  in  the  front  rank  along 
Our  government  accorded  recognition  to  with  Christian  nations. 
Panama,  France,  Brazil  and  other  states  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
before  any  other  nation.  We  should  not  have  in  fact  already  informally  recog- 
make  an  exception  in  this  case.  nized  the  Republic.    America  did  this  on 

In  accordance  with  international  law,  October  24,  when  Dr.  Chin-tao  Chen,  the 

China  has  fulfilled  all  requirements  as  an  duly  accredited   commissioner   from   the 

independent  political  organism.     The  re-  Republic  of  China  to  the  Panama  Pacific 
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International  Exposition,  selected  the  site 
for  the  Chinese  building  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  flag  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic, when  planted  on  the  site,  received  the 
naval  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the 
United  States  artillery,  this  being  the 
first  time  this  flag  has  received  a  naval 
salute  here. 

Great  Britain  also  acknowledged  rec- 
ognition when  Sir  Everard  Fraser,  con- 
sul-general for  China,  in  the  publication 
of  an  official  notification  concerning  the 
relation  of  provinces  and  Peking  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  loans,  quoted  a  com- 
munication from  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Chinese  government.  The 
fact  that  he  accepted  the  validity  of  a 
statement  by  the  Peking  government  "as 
binding  upon  the  British  subjects"  is  a 
recognition.  A  definition  from  J.  B. 
Moore's  "A  Digest  of  International 
Law"  will  elucidate  this  assertion : 

"Recognition  is  not  necessarily  express;  it 
may  be  implied,  as  when  a  State  enters  into 
negotiation  with  the  new  State,  sends  it  diplo- 
matic agents,  receives  such  agents  officially, 
gives  exequaturs  to  its  consuls,  forms  with 
it  conventional  relations." 

Besides  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  Denmark  also  acknowledged  rec- 
ognition when  her  Minister  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

From  an  international  law  point  of 
view,  from  a  moral  angle,  even  from  an 
expediency  point  of  view,  China  deserves 
diplomatic  recognition,  and  the  nations 
should  welcome  her  into  their  family. 
If  our  country  should  be  first  to  recog- 
nize China  formally,  our  assistance  will 
be  long  remembered.  When  four  hun- 
dred million  people,  backed  by  a  civiliza- 
tion of  four  thousand  years,  carry  on  eco- 
nomic wars  against  the  world,  we  shall 
be  glad  that  we  did  something  for  China 
when  other  Powers  slighted  her.  In  the 
name  of  justice,  we  ask  our  government 
to  welcome  China  officially  as  a  sister  re- 
public. 

College  Boy  Farmers 

For  the  first  time  we  are  getting  from 
most  of  the  smaller  colleges  a  census  of 
graduates  that  includes  a  percentage  of 
farmers  among  the  lawyers,  ministers, 
doctors  and  editors.  The  larger  uni- 
versities have  given  us  a  very  small 
percentage   for   several   years   past,    but 


this  drift  toward  agriculture  is  evidently 
on  the  increase.  The  leading  horticul- 
turists of  the  country  are  called  upon  to 
give  a  sort  of  preliminary  training  to 
young  fellows  who  do  not  care  to  take  a 
post  graduate  course  in  an  agricultural 
college.  This  is  a  very  good  plan,  but 
can  be  worked  only  under  narrow  limi- 
tations. What  we  really"  need  is  an 
agricultural  university,  a  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  forces  of  our  experiment 
stations  and  State  colleges.  The  fact  is 
that  most  of  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
now  doing  university  work,  and  this 
must  be  recognized  sooner  or  later. 
They  are  applying  to  production  all  the 
wisdem  that  is  acquired  in  our  colleges. 

The  great  difficulty  ahead  of  these 
boys  is  that  they  will  have  to  begin  what 
to  them  will  seem  to  be  education  all 
over  again.  Of  course,  they  will  carry 
into  their  agricultural  studies  whatever 
mental  discipline  they  may  have  secured ; 
and  whatever  sciences  they  have  studied 
will  be  capable  of  direct  application  in 
some  branch  of  farm  work.  We  imag- 
ine that  drill  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
will  have  been  a  most  positive  benefit, 
and  if  by  chance  they  have  picked  up  a 
knowledge  of  ornithology  or  botany  it 
will  count.  A  year's  practice  with  a 
well-trained  horticulturist  is,  of  course, 
a  good  idea.  It  is  the  system  that  might 
be  applied  quite  widely,  where  board 
and  lodging  and  teaching  are  made 
equivalents  for  work.  We  imagine, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  college  hab- 
its would  have  to  be  thoroly  revolution- 
ized. 

Another  difficulty  ahead  of  these  boys 
is  that  the  whole  drift  of  American  edu- 
cation has  been  toward  doing  big  things. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  come 
down  to  the  farming  of  twenty  or  thirty 
acres,  but  that  is  just  about  where  they 
will  land.  Intensive  farming  has  the 
day,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  it  were  going 
to  hold  the  future.  The  big  ranches 
have  been  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and 
there  are  left  in  the  West  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  monster  establishments  till- 
ing thousands  of  acres.  The  planting  of 
huge  orchards  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
trees  has  not  proved  permanently  attrac- 
tive or  economical.  These  young  fellows 
have  got  to  meet  the  speculative  spirit 
also  which  has  sent  capitalists  all  thru 
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the  better  farming  sections  to  buy  up  as  failure  where  home  building  has  been 
many  farms  as  possible,  and  run  them  the  central  thought  of  the  planter,  pro- 
on  the  tenant  principle.  There  does  not  vided  he  be. industrious  and  healthy, 
seem  to  be  any  permanent  settlement  of  As  for  market,  the  main  thing  for  the 
tenantry  on  American  agriculture,  intensive  farmer  is,  where  he  can,  to 
These  capitalists  have  not  bought  on  that  secure  direct  relations  with  customers, 
understanding,  but  with  the  intention  of  He  must  dispense  with  middlemen,  or  if 
selling  to  any  one  who  will  become  a  he  cannot  altogether,  he  must  find  one 
genuine  farmer.  Land  prices,  however,  honest  dealer  and  stick  to  him.  Rid 
have  been  forced  up  in  the  passage.  agriculture  of  the  speculative,  as  it 
The  small  farm,  run  intensively,  easily  may  be.  Be  satisfied  with  a  home 
means  that  the  question  of  market  must  of  comfort,  and  with  the  glorious  fact 
be  secondary,  and  the  building  of  a  that  you  can  keep  yourself  almost  en- 
home  and  the  creation  of  a  complete  tirely  independent  in  matters  of  food 
home  life  must  become  the  leading  and  clothing.  It  may  not  be  wise  to 
thought  with  the  countryman.  This  carry  this  independence  to  the  extent  of 
means  that  the  planting  of  the  small  our  Connecticut  forefathers,  who  made 
homestead  will  be  in  the  first  place  with  their  own  shoes,  after  tanning  their  own 
the  intent  of  growing  food,  and  in  all  leather,  after  killing  their  own  sheep  and 
ways  supplying  home  wants,  while  only  calves;  but  the  country  home  may  still 
the  surplus  is  sold.  The  distinction  is  have,  for  its  one  main  charcteristic, 
very  complete,  and  the  American  people  independence. 

must  learn  to  see  it.  The     professions     are     overcrowded; 

There  is  the  farmer  who  studies  only  agriculture  is  not  overcrowded.     There 

those  crops  that  he  conceives  will  bring  is  less  an^  less  that  can  be  done  with 

a  high  price   in   market,   while   another  brainless    help,    mere   "hands,"    as    they 

farmer  grows  a  much  wider   range  of  were  wel1   called,   since  the   engine   has 

fruits    and   vegetables   and    cereals,    not  undertaken    to    do    so    much    of    our 

considering  what  they  will  sell  for,  but  mechanical    work.      At    the    same    time 

rather  their  need  in  his  own  store  room  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  lead- 

or  dining  room.   This  latter  farmer  cuts  ershiP     combined     with    industry,     and 

off  expenses,  and  aims  to  have  a  wide  efficiency    in    the    highest   sense   of    the 

range  of  delicious  table  products   from  word.       The     young     fellow     will     not 

one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.     If  he  be  any  the  worse  gardener  for  having 

have  berries  or  currants  or  grapes  be-  read  Virgil's  "Georgics."    What  is  want- 

yond  his  household  needs  they  are  sold,  ed  is  a  full  understanding  between  soul 

His  bees  work  for  him  and  the  honey  and  soil.     To  the  sincere  scholar  Nature 

supply  is  first  of  all  for  home.    The  man  is   always    calling,    Come   and    read   the 

who.  plants  for  market  puts  all  his  labor  poems  that  have  never  been  translated ; 

on  one  or  two  crops,  and  has  no  time  for  solve  the  problems  that  determine  red- 

those   upon    which    home    comforts    de-  cheeked  apples  and  one  hundred  bushels 

pend;  they  must  be  bought,  if  had  at  all.  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

This  principle  of  home  building  must  A-.  Ayr  n  c,  ur> 
become  thoroly  understood  in  order  to  Mr-  Mellen  bnould  Resign 
put  sanity  into  the  "back  to  the  land"  While  not  in  themselves  important, 
movement.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  those  two  incidents  relating  to  the  attitude  of 
who  quit  town  life  to  make  a  home  in  the  public  toward  the  New  York,  New 
the  country  is  in  any  way  adapted  to  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  under  its 
meet  market  demands.  As  a  conse-  present  management,  are  of  much  se- 
quence they  put  their  capital  and  their  nificance. 

force  into  crops  that  must  be  sold  ac-  President  Mellen  had,  thru  advertise- 

cording  to   anticipated   prices,   or  bank-  ments  in  the  newspapers,  claimed  credit 

ruptcysoon  follows.    We  know  of  bank-  for  successfully  handling  the  crowds  that 

rupts  in  almost  every  branch  of  horti-  used  his  lines  to  get  to  and  return  from 

culture,    from    potatoes    to    apples    and  the  Yale-Harvard  football  game,  and  use  1 

oranges;   we  do  not  know  of  a  single  two     favorable     paragraphs     from     the 
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otherwise  quite  unfavorable  report  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion as  the  text  for  an  exculpatory  ad- 
vertisement. 

It  now  appears  that  in  order  to  make 
the  football  transportation  record  the 
freight  traffic  on  the  lines  leading  to  New 
Haven  was  practically  suspended,  and 
that  the  traffic  has  since  been  disorgan- 
ized and  delayed. 

If  Mr.  Mellen  is  reduced  to  such  petty 
devices  as  these  to  make  an  appeal  for 
restoration  of  favor  by  the  public  it 
seems  evident  that  he  considers  his  case 
desperate  indeed. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
comes  forward  to  condemn  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New  Haven  for  the  West- 
port  wreck,  saying  that  "The  commission 
is  satisfied  that  the  neglect  to  comply 
with  its  recommendations  in  its  report  on 
the  Bridgeport  wreck  was  largely  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  Westport  accident 
and  its  accompanying  loss  of  life." 

These  are  hard  words.  The  public  be- 
lieves that  they  are  deserved.  The  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  one  of  the  most 
productive  fields  in  the  world.  Its  rev- 
enues are  immense.  Its  opportunities 
have  been  but  partially  utilized.  If  it 
were  to  fulfil  properly  the  manifest  duty 
of  a  publicly  created  corporation  to  its 
public  all  the  Eastern  country  would 
profit  enormously  more,  and  the  road 
would  make  a  great  deal  more  money. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  painfully  appar- 
ent that  there  is  but  one  solution — the 
resignation  of  President  Mellen  and  the 
putting  of  the  property  under  a  manage- 
ment as  astute  and  broad  as  is  the  pres- 
ent management  of  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  tunnels  in  New  York  City. 

The  House  of      The    House    of    Gover- 
Governors  nors,   if  such  it  may  be 

called,  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent institution.  Why  should  not  the 
Governors  of  States  meet  annually  for 
mutual  acquaintance  and  discussion  as 
well  as  the  presidents  of  colleges?  The 
prominence  of  the  notorious  Blease  must 
not  blind  us  as  to  the  more  important 
and  serious  topics  considered,  altho  it 
was  well. to  have  such  a  unanimous  con- 
demnation of  his  outrageous  vaporings. 


His  consignment  of  the  Constitution  of 
his  State  to  the  infernal  regions  was 
really  no  worse  than  his  praise  of  the 
judge  whom  he  called  the  ablest  who 
ever  sat  on  the  State  bench,  who  instant- 
ly dismissed  a  lot  of  indictments  when 
informed  that  they  were  against  "dark- 
ies," saying  that  if  they  were  punished 
for  such  crimes  there  would  be  a  dearth 
of  hands  to  pick  cotton.  The  advantage 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  is  in 
its  aid  for  uniform  legislation.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  subject  was  that  of 
rural  credits  and  agricultural  banks,  such 
as  have  been  so  successful  in  Germany, 
and  which  are  being  introduced  in  the 
Jewish  farm  colonies  in  this  country. 
Porto  Rico,  when  annexed,  begged  for 
them.  After  the  meeting  at  Richmond 
the  Democratic  Governors  met  in  Wash- 
ington and  discussed  the  second  term 
pledge  as  applied  to  the  next  President, 
and  they  did  not  agree  that  it  was  bind- 
ing, plain  as  the  language  of  the  plat- 
form was. 

™  tvt  „  ,  We  have  received  a 
The  New  York     ,  .       ? 

0  ,  .  T  large  amount  of  corre- 
School  Inquiry  -.       &  ,  .  .    , 

spondence    in   regard   to 

the  article  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Yale, 
published  November  14,  but  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  controversy  than  is  necessary  to  give 
Professor  Moore  the  last  word  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  The  report  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  New  York  public  school 
system  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  re- 
fused to  publish  with  the  rest  of  the  Ha- 
nus  report  will  soon  appear  in  book  form 
with  answers  to  the  241  questions 
submitted  to  him  later  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate.  Professor  Moore's  letter  to 
The  Independent  is  given  below: 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Allen's  reply  to  my  article 
of  November  21  hardly  conforms  to  the  re- 
quirement that  a  reply  must  meet  the  issues. 

1  find  so  many  misstatements  in  it  that  I  must 
point  out  a  few  of  them.  First,  there  is  much 
more  in  the  text  of  the  Board  of  Estimate's 
resolution  of  October  26,  1910,  than  an  ex- 
pression of  desire  to  get  "sufficient  and  satis- 
factory information  of  requests  for  appropria- 
tions." The  resolution  calls  for  a  committee 
"to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  organization, 
equipment  and  methods,  both  financial  and  ed- 
ucational of  the  Department  of  Education." 
For  this  purpose  the  committee  is  "authorized 
to  associate  with  it  such  experts  within  and 
without  the  government  of  the  City  of  New 
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York. as  may  assist  it  in  the  conduct  of  this 
inquiry  and  in  the  formulation  of  recommen- 
dations of  this  board."  But  the  Board  of 
Education  alone  has  the  power  to  administer 
all  moneys  appropriated  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  said  that  "the  city  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  moneys  but  the  board  must  ad- 
minister and  expend  all  school  funds  as  the 
representative  of  the  school  system."  .  .  . 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
salaries  of  the  investigators  employed  under 
the  Board  of  Estimate's  resolution  were  sub- 
sequently held  up  for  some  four  months  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  legal  warrant  for 
the  investigation.  Does  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution say  the  experts  were  employed. to  collect 
facts,  by  which  word  of  many  meanings  Mr. 
Allen  denotes  items  or  incidents,  or  to  assist 
in  formulating  recommendations?  I  did  not 
say  "only  pseudo-questions."  Three  of  his 
are  answered  in  the  report  and  the  statement 
of  one  not  made  in  it.  It  is  buttressed  with 
documentary  facts.  I  did  not  say  were  dic- 
tated but  "were  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen." 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  C.  Moore. 

Yale  University,   December   4. 

It  is  a  big  price  that  the 
Battleships  Conservative  Government  of 
for  Canada  Canada  proposes  to  pay  for 
its  refusal  to  accept  the  reciprocity  which 
refusal  overthrew  the  Laurier  Ministry. 
Again  and  again  had  Canada  refused  to 
give  battleships  to  the  British  navy.  She 
did  not  believe  in  war,  did  not  wish  to 
be  necessarily  involved  in  any  war  that 
Great  Britain  might  be  involved  in,  altho 
she  would  be  ready  to  give  help,  as  she 
did,  by  a  regiment  or  two  in  the  Boer 
war.  Now  Premier  Borden  offers  to  give 
Great  Britain  three  of  the  finest  battle- 
ships that  can  be  built,  built,  of  course, 
not  in  Canada,  but  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, and  to  cost  as  much  as  $35,000,000. 
How  will  she  pay  it?  Of  course  not  by 
present  taxation,  but  by  borrowing  the 
money.  Where  will  she  borrow  it?  In 
England,  of  course,  and  there  will  be 
nearly  $2,000,000  paid  over  in  England 
yearly  and  indefinitely  out  of  the  people's 
taxes.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  Can- 
ada will  be  no  longer  free  from  attack  in 
case  of  war ;  at  any  rate,  she  is  made  an 
essential  factor  in  all  the  European  em- 
broilments. She  will  not  only  be  in  the 
navy,  but  will  necessarily  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  army  ;  for  the  payment  she 
is  to  get  for  this  contribution  is  that  she 
will  have  one  member  permanently  in  the 


Imperial  Defense  Committee.  And  Great 
Britain  will  pay  another  very  serious 
price  for  this  Canadian  aid,  in  modifying 
her  principle  of  free  trade  and  free  food, 
and  giving  preferential  .tariff  rates  to 
Canada  and  the  other  British  dominions, 
which  are  expected  to  follow  the  gen- 
erous example  of  Canada.  Now  New 
Zealand  promises  to  supply  some  smaller 
vessels — not  battleships,  and  Australia 
and  South  Africa  will  be  expected  to  fol- 
low, altho  their  interests  are  not  those  of 
the  British  Islands.  Great  Britain  is  in 
close  treaty  with  Japan ;  and  Australia 
fears  Japan.  Australia  has  ambitions  for 
domination  in  xAustralasia  with  which 
Great  Britain  has  no  sympathy.  Robert 
Borden  may,  however,  not  find  it  easy  to 
•  persuade  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
consent  to  his  scheme.  The  French  elec- 
tors may  object,  and  so  may  the  growing 
Western  Provinces.  Canada  did  not  bar- 
gain for  this  when,  in  a  wave  of  British 
loyalty,  she  refused  reciprocity  and  put 
out  the  Liberal  Government. 

A   State   factory   in- 
Sweating  Industries     vestigating   commis- 
sion has  been  bring- 
ing to  light  in  this  State,  and  particularly 
in  this  city,  conditions  of  what  is  called 
the  sweating  industry,  which  are  nothing 
less  than  horrible.     Manufacturers  want 
work  done  in  the  cheapest  wray  possible, 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  finest  or  the 
coarsest  garments  taken  to  the  homes  of 
working   women,    and   of   children   who 
ought  to  be  at  school,  to  places  where 
there  are  contagious  diseases,  and  where 
dire  poverty  and  hunger-wages  set  chil- 
dren   at    work    for    long    hours    putting- 
ribbons  in  corsets,  or  licking  cigarets,  or 
picking  the  meat  out  of  nuts.     Inspection 
is    almost    impossible    in    such    crowded 
residence  quarters,   and  the  commission 
believes    that    such    piecework    at    home 
should  be  forbidden.     Perhaps  too  much 
proportionate   attention   is   given    to   the 
danger   of    disease    coming    to    the    rich 
patrons   who  wear  or  smoke  or  cat   the 
goods  prepared  by  these  children  suffer 
ing    from    scarlet    fever    or    measles    or 
tuberculosis  or  other  diseases  with  which 
such  homes  arc  infected,  for  it  is  a  hous- 
ing   problem;    but    the    chief    concern 
should    be    for    the    children    and    their 
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mothers  themselves.  There  are  evils  in 
the  factory  system,  but  factories  can  be 
inspected  and  healthy  conditions  secured, 
and  children  kept  out.  The  cost  of 
goods  may  be  imperceptibly  higher,  but 
that  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
value  of  healthier  human  life.  We  need 
to  care  for  people  more  than  for  money. 

A  very  suggestive 
Agricultural  Students     report  comes  from 

Cor  nell  Agricul- 
tural College,  pertaining  to  the  increase 
of  numbers.  We  were  told,  when  these 
colleges  were  founded,  that  pupils 
enough  could  not  be  secured  to  keep 
them  running;  and  then  it  came  about 
that  the  larger  part  of  those  who  were 
matriculated  did  not  become  farmers.. 
They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  cheap 
courses  to  prepare  themselves  for  busi- 
ness life.  Well,  that  was  all  right,  for 
these  colleges  were  started  as  "indus- 
trial" institutions,  not  strictly  agricul- 
tural. It  seems  that  at  Cornell  in  1890 
there  were  53  pupils  altogether,  includ- 
ing regulars,  specials  and  graduates.  In 
1 90 1  all  these  combined  reached  the 
number  of  210,  and  at  that  time  this  was 
considered  an  encouraging  number.  In 
19 1 2- 1 3  Cornell  has  to  prepare  for  1,051 
regulars,  138  specials,  107  graduates, 
525  attendants  on  the  winter  course  and 
223  on  the  summer  school.  Here  we 
have  the  pretty  number  of  2,044  pupils 
pressing  their  way  into  one  of  our  indus- 
trial halls  for  education.  It  does  not 
suggest  any  debate  with  our  classical 
institutions.  The  simple  fact  is  that  our 
farm  boys  have  found  out  that  they  need 
the  very  latest  scientific  information  in 
order  to  become  successful  farmers;  and 
the  farmers  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
educate  their  boys  toward  the  farm 
rather  than  from  it.  The  report  is  very 
similar  from  other  States ;  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and 
Oregon  and  Alabama  and  California, 
everywhere  the  industrial  colleges  are 
crowded.  There  are  probably  over 
100,000  young  fellows  in  these  and  in 
the  technical  schools,  being  trained  for 
most  efficient  industrial  citizenship. 
Farming  is  becoming  one  of  our  leading 
professions,  and  the  art  of  agriculture  is 
as  accurate  in  its  achievements  as  any  of 
the  finer  arts.    Yet  the  tide  is  rising. 


The  world  hopes 
Peace  in  the  Balkans    for     peace     in     the 

Balkans.  The  Turk- 
ish Government,  headed  by  Kiamil,  a 
wise  and  experienced  statesman,  is  ap- 
parently reasonable,  and  no  longer  afraid 
of  the  militant  Young  Turks.  There 
was  real  danger  for  a  while  that  the 
Cabinet  would  be  overturned,  with  great 
fear  of  massacre  in  Constantinople,  but 
that  has  been  escaped,  and  Kiamil's 
strong  hand  has  secured  quiet  and  safety 
to  the  residents  of  the  city.  Also  the 
allies  have  past  the  first  flush  of  their 
hot  passion,  and  are  no  longer  talking  of 
fighting  their  way  into  Constantinople. 
They  will  be  reasonable  and  may  even 
allow  Adrianople  to  remain  under  the 
Turkish  name.  It  sobers  ardor  to  think 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  slain  and  of 
the  years  needed  to  recuperate  popula- 
tion and  prosperity.  The  pressure  of  the 
great  Powers  has  been  for  peace,  and 
their  mutual  abstention  from  robbing 
the  victors  of  territory  also  makes  for 
peace.  It  will  be  left  to  the  allies  to 
divide  the  spoils.  Greece  is  the  danger- 
ous element  in  the  problem.  She  has 
suffered  least,  and  she  makes  large 
claims  that  clash  with  those  of  Bulgaria. 
One  may  rejoice  in  the  liberation  of 
Macedonia,  and  yet  feel  commiseration 
for  Turkey,  which  was  not  allowed  a 
short  decade  to  fulfil  her  promises  of 
reform.  Also  we  may  have  a  thought 
for  Turkey  in  Asia,  whose  people  are  of 
the  same  blood  as  those  in  Europe,  many 
of  them  Christians,  multitudes  of  them 
Moslems  whose  ancestors  were  convert- 
ed by  the  sword.  Turkey  has  received  a 
stern  lesson,  which  she  must  practice  in 
her  government  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia. 

In  his  Commoner  Mr.  Bryan  goes  wild 
over  Mr.  Carnegie's  proposition,  or  that 
of  his  philanthropic  corporation,  to-  pen- 
sion ex-Presidents.     He  says : 

"It  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  permit 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  rest 
under  the  shame  of  anticipating  a  pension  from 
a  fund  accumulated  thru  special  privilege." 

The  "special  privilege"  was  the  tariff, 
nothing  else.  Under  the  tariff  system 
established  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  people,  all  business  had  to  be  done. 
All  manufacturing  business  was  "special 
privilege";  it  could  not  be  escaped,  and 
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they  did  not  wish  to  escape  it.  The 
money  earned  was  legally  earned,  even 
if  the  tariff  gave  too  much  protection. 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  severely  attacks  the 
pensioning  of  college  professors,  is  too 
squeamish ;  but  he  is  right  in  urging  that 
now  Congress  provide  for  the  pension- 
ing of  ex-Presidents. 

Many  of  our  younger  citizens  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  little  brown  and 
green  fractional  currency  notes  issued 
during  the  Civil  War,  which  then  took 
the  place  of  small  silver.  The  Govern- 
ment made  a  profit  on  it,  for  an  immense 
amount  of  it  was  destroyed  or  lost,  and 
.by  an  act  past  in  1879  nearly  nine  mil- 
lions of  it  was  estimated  as  thus  de- 
stroyed and  taken  from  the  statement  of 
the  public  debt.  Now  it  is  practically  all 
destroyed,  barring  specimens  preserved 
by  collectors.  And  yet  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  public  debt  from  Washing- 
ton holds  $6,855,409.90  of  fractional  cur- 
rency added  to  the  debt.  It  would  be 
well  if  another  act  should  estimate  it  all 
perished  but  half  a  million,  and  reduce 
the  paper  debt  of  the  country  by  over 
six  million  dollars.  The  present  interest- 
bearing  debt  is  $964,631,630. 

As  a  great  concession  to  the  Catholic 
workingmen  in  Protestant  Germany  the 
Vatican  has  given  permission  that  they 
may  become  members  of  labor  unions  of 
which  others  than  Catholics  are  mem- 
bers, for  their  industrial  advantage,  pro- 
vided they  also  are  members  of  purely 
Catholic  unions,  and  provided  these  wider 
labor  unions  have  no  conditions  danger- 
ous to  faith.  This  is  the  result  of  long 
discussion  and  investigation.  Under  the 
principle  that  underlies  the  familiar 
claim  in  Ireland  that  Rome  can  dictate 
as  to  religion,  but  not  as  to  politics,  one 
would  think  that  she  should  not  claim 
authority  to  say  whether  her  members 
can  join  a  labor  union.  The  decision 
would  apply  to  this  country,  but  nobody 
has  thought  of  raising  the  question  here. 

In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Dr. 
Frederick  J.  Pack  has  been  studying  the 
statistics  of  smoking  in  college.  He 
finds  that  in  college  examinations  70  per 
cent,  of  those  who  receive  the  highest 
marks  are  non-smokers,  while  of  those 


who  receive  the  lowest  marks  70  per 
cent,  are  smokers.  Taking  athletes  as 
another  homogeneous  class,  he  finds  that 
in  the  football  trials  only  half  as  many 
smokers  as  non-smokers  are  successful ; 
and  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  smok- 
ing was  associated  with  a  diminution  of 
lung  power  by  10  per  cent.  In  every 
case  the  evidence  was  against  smoking. 
And  yet  college  men  meet  in  "smokers." 

That  Jews  can  be  successful  farmers 
as  well  as  merchants  and  bankers,  and 
can  follow  the  old  industry  of  Palestine, 
appears  not  only  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
colonies  there,  but  in  a  number  of  small 
settlements  of  Jews  in  this  country.  They 
have  cooperative  credit  unions,  which 
lend  money  to  those  who  wish  to  buy 
farms,  and  have  made  342  loans  in  ten 
months.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
Jews  should  not  all  herd  in  cities. 

Virginia  is  verily  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents. Governor  Wilson  is  the  eighth 
born  in  that  State.  The  others  are  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Harrison.  Tyler  and  Taylor.  On  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  birthday,  December  28, 
Staunton,  his  native  town,  expects  a 
visit  from  him,  when  he  will  be  enter- 
tained in  the  old  manse  where  his  father, 
as  the  Presbyterian  minister,  was  living 
at  his  birth,  fifty  years  ago. 

Once  more  President  Taft  has  urged 
that  citizenship  be  given  to*  the  Porto 
Ricans,  and  Congress  has  long  refused, 
or,  rather,  neglected  to  do  it.  Of  course 
there  is  dissatisfaction  there.  Mr.  Taft 
says  that  the  demand  for  citizenship  must 
be  dissociated  from  any  call  for  State- 
hood. It  may  be,  but  we  do  not  see  why 
Statehood  should  not  be  anticipated  and 
desired,  to  come  later. 

Because  the  Congregation  of  Oxford 
University  has  adopted  statutes  throw- 
ing open  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  divinity  to  those  who  are  not 
clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  reform  has  been 
adopted.  It  has  got  to  be  accepted  now 
by  the  Convocation,  consisting  of  all 
A.  M.'s  of  the  university,  before  it  be- 
comes valid. 


In  the  World  of  Insurance 


BY  W.   E.  UNDERWOOD 


As  to  the  Nature  of  Insurance 

Stripped  of  the  perplexing  phraseol- 
ogy which  custom  and  the  law  seem  to 
regard  as  the  natural  dress  for  all  writ- 
ten agreements  between  man  and  man, 
insurance  is  a  very  simple  thing  and  one 
readily  within  the  average  comprehen- 
sion, if  those  who  use  it  would  take  but 
a  little  time  carefully  to  examine  it. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  a  co-operative 
effort  to  secure  protection,  wholly  or 
partially,  against  certain  misfortunes  in- 
cident to  life.  Taking  the  common- 
wealth as  a  whole,  insurance  restores 
nothing.  The  reparation  it  makes  to  the 
individual  represents  an  irretrievable 
loss  to  the  general  stock.  Fire  annihi- 
lates combustible  property ;  death  de- 
stroys the  productivity  of  a  human  be- 
ing. The  insured  victim  of  the  misfor- 
tune suffered  is  aided  from  the  accumu- 
lated contributions  made  by  himself  and 
his  fellow  policyholders.  Therefore,  in- 
surance is  always  an  expense,  and  its 
disbursements  represent,  in  lives  and 
property,  a  national  loss. 

The  machinery  used  and  the  methods 
pursued  in  achieving  the  objects  for 
which  insurance  exists  are  diverse;  there 
are  proprietary  companies,  mutual  com- 
panies, associations  of  fraternities, 
organizations  practising  the  instalment 
>r  assessment  system  of  premium  con- 
tributions ;  but  all  come,  in  the  final 
analysis,  to  the  simplicity  of  co-operative 
defense  against  a  common  enemy.  All 
the  funds  used  in  operating  all  the  com- 
panies come  from  the  persons  insured, 
and  they  alone  pay  all  the  losses  and  ex- 
penses, and  are  the  recipients,  likewise, 
of  all  the  benefits. 

Sometimes  the  cogs  in  the  machinery 
— the  stockholders  in  proprietary  com- 
panies, the  officers  and  managers  in  all 
sorts  of  companies  and  associations — are 
mistaken  for  the  machine  itself,  and  then 
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there  is  trouble  in  the  shape  of  unwise 
legislation,  sensational  newspaper  criti- 
cism, and  the  like.  It  is  a  grave  error, 
especially  in  members  of  purely  mutual 
companies,  to  regard  their  insurers  as 
parties,  on  the  one  side,  to  a  trading 
proposition,  and  themselves  as  parties, 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  piece  of  con- 
fusion that  leads  to  misunderstandings 
and  increased  cost  of  operation. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  insurance 
companies  are  what  they  should  be,  nor 
that  the  institution  itself,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  reached  even  comparative 
perfection.  It,  in  common  with  other 
social  instrumentalities,  is  in  a  state  of 
evolution,  and  will  so  continue  until  a 
final  period  is  written  against  the  last 
sentence  in  the  record  of  human  prog- 
ress. 

To  tell  the  story  of  insurance — of  a 
noble  beneficence — as  it  develops  from 
week  to  week;  to.  represent  as  it  is,  vir- 
tues, defects  and  all ;  to  commend  the 
good  work  of  its  servants  and  chicle 
their  faults ;  and  beyond  all,  to  help  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  millions  who 
confide  in  it,  depend  upon  and  support  it 
— these  are  the  tasks  which  this  depart- 
ment sets  itself. 

So  Alone 

Because  we  are  approaching  the 
memorial  season  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good,  it  seems  fitting  to  set  down 
something  here,  as  simply  as  may  be,  of 
an  episode  which  fell  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  writer  in  a  Christmas  week 
some  years  ago,  and  which  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  one  who  regards  the 
maintenance  of  life  insurance  protection 
to  the  women  and  children  of  the  land 
as  a  sacred  duty.  If  this  brief  tale  shall 
quicken  some  man's  conscience  and 
prompt  him  to  substitute  decisive  action 
for  faltering  indecision,  the  reward  will 
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be  great;  if  it  shall  move  many  men, 
much  will  be  added  to  the  world's  stock 
of  happiness. 

The  Man  was  lying  desperately  ill. 
He  had  fought  valiantly  for  many  dreary 
weeks,  only  to  realize  during  every  mo- 
ment of  the  time  that  the  remorseless 
enemy  had  captured  outwork  upon  out- 
work and  was  now  closely  besieging  the 
citadel.  Its  occupant,  the  Will,  was 
slowly  being  reduced.  How  long  it 
could  withstand  the  investment  was 
problematical. 

The  face  of  the  Nurse  was  grave. 
The  once  capable  and  athletic  figure  on 
the  bed  was  wasted  by  the  slowly  con- 
suming fires  of  the  fever  which  had  so 
long  fed  upon  it.  The  face  had  lost  its 
dominant  characteristics ;  the  strength 
that  belonged  to  it  had  vanished  and,  but 
for  the  eyes,  deep-sunken  and  brilliant, 
and  the  mobile  mouth,  was  a  mask  or 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

The  eyes  followed  the  Nurse  as  she 
moved  slowly  and  gently  about  the  room. 
Perceiving  the  persistent  attention,  she 
approached  the  bed  and,  leaning  close  to 
his  ear,  inquired  in  a  whisper  if  there 
was  anything  he  desired. 

"I  must — see  Her — at  once." 

The  words  were  scarcely  audible. 

Leaving  the  room,  she  returned  in  a 
few  moments,  preceded  by  Her. 

He  signified  by  a  motion  that  they 
two  be  permitted  to  remain  alone  to- 
gether. 

The  face  of  Her  was  a  patient,  a 
brave  face.  Upon  it  shone  all  the  forti- 
tude that  belongs  with  the  love  which  a 
strong  woman's  soul  holds  for  the  strong 
man  who  is  being  slowly  beaten  to  death 
before  her  eyes.  But  upon  her  lips  sat 
the  smile  of  hope — a  hope  she  did  not 
own,  but  cherished  for  his  sake — a  lie, 
perfect  in  its  benign  serenity,  but  the 
cover  of  a  breaking  heart. 

The  lips  of  the  Man  moved.  His 
tones  were  audible  only  to  Her,  whose 
ears  were  close  and  alert  for  every  word. 
Had  the  ear  failed,  her  heart  would  have 
caught  the  message.  He  whispered, 
brokenly : 

"Trust  me.    I  will — fight  it  out — until 


— the  last  ounce — of  strength — is  spent. 
Were  I  alone — I  would  have — no  fears, 
no  regrets.  For  your  sakes — I  have 
tried — to  forget  You — and  Them — while 
I  fought.  But  I  am — a  coward  now — in 
the  face  of — death.  I  have  thought — I 
was — a  good  man — that  my  love — for 
You — and  Them — was  everything — it 
should  be.  I  was — a  vain  boaster.  I 
was  brave — in  my  strength, — and  it 
has — betrayed  me — You — Them.  I  was 
— confident  of — oh,  so  much — I  could  do 
— in  a  long  life — and  now —  there  is — no 
future — no  time — in  which  to  do  other — 
than  regret.     No  man  can  stand  alone." 

The  woman  interrupted  him: 

"Don't,  don't  reproach  yourself,  dear. 
You  have  neglected  no  duty.  Your  love 
and  protecting  care  have  been  around  us 
always.  Sorrow  and  want  have  ever 
been  far  away.  Verily,  has  our  home 
been  an  altar  and  you  its  faithful  high 
priest.  Besides,  beloved,  God  will  not 
let  you  die;  you  will  not  have  to  call 
upon  that  last  ounce  of  strength." 

Tho  her  heart  was  heavy  and  the  cry 
of  impending  desolation  was  on  her  lips, 
she  would  comfort  and  encourage  him. 

No  man  can  reckon  the  number  of  his 
days  and  he  is  not  blameworthy  that 
death  has  overtaken  him  in  the  flower  of 
manhood.  This  man  had  been  a  faith- 
ful guide  and  comforter,  a  generous  pro- 
vider, a  brave  protector.  Wherein  had 
he  faulted?  What  was  it  now  that  em- 
bittered his  last  hour? 

He  was  all  they  had. 

Some  acts  are  beyond  rectification; 
some  wrongs  beyond  righting.  To  those 
who  die  conscious,  these  are  unpardon- 
able sins ;  passing  forgiveness  because 
there  is  no  space  in  which  to  make  resti- 
tution. The  element  we  move  in  is  time, 
and  time  has  come  to  an  end.  The  pen- 
alty must  fall,  and  it  must  fall  upon  the 
innocent  and  confiding.  The  contempla- 
tion of  this  is  bitterer  than  death. 

Beyond  lie  the  fields  of  asphodel,  the 
flowers  of  the  immortals ;  here  are  only 
the  withering  pansies  and  violets. 

The  blinds  are  drawn  and  the  air  of 
the  darkened  room  is  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  lilies  and  roses.  No  one  speaks. 
She  is  here — and  the  Children.  Alone. 
Oh,  so  alone. 


Financial 


Currency  and    Banking   Reform 

In  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  looks  forward  to  a  surplus 
of  $40,200,000  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  (June  30,  next),  unless  Pana- 
ma expenses  are  included.  If  these  are 
taken  into  account,  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  $1,800,000.  Receipts  in  the  following 
fiscal  year  will  be  about  the  same,  it  is 
expected,  but  expenditures  will  be  larger, 
and  therefore  he  sees  at  the  end  of  that 
year  a  deficit  of  $22,556,000,  exclusive 
of  Panama  payments,  which  would  in- 
crease it  to  $52,730,000.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  both  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures will  be  measurably  affected  by  the 
Democratic  party's  legislation. 

Secretary  MacVeagh  speaks  earnestly 
and  at  considerable  length  about  the 
need  of  currency  and  banking  reform. 
This  is  what  he  and  his  predecessors 
have  been  doing  for  many  years  past,  but 
there  has  been  no  remedial  legislation 
except  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  act,  a  tem- 
porary makeshift.     He  says : 

"The  system  under  which  we  are  living  not 
only  will  not  prevent  a  panic,  but  after  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  generation  of  panic  condi- 
1  tions  is  reached,  will  make  it  inevitable.  So 
that,  as  long  as  the  financial  system  created 
by  our  Federal  laws  remains  unchanged  and 
unreformed,  the  Government  will  be  exclu- 
sively responsible  for  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  social  disasters  which  flow  from 
panics.  This  responsibility  is  a  fixt  one.  It 
is  unavoidable,  and  ought  to  be  frankly  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged.  The  people  are  help- 
less. The  character  of  this  responsibility  is 
better  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
effects  of  financial  panics  are  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  banks  and  the  larger  business 
world.  A  panic  such  as  that  of  1907,  or  a 
lesser  panic,  reaches  directly  or  indirectly  ev- 
ery town  and  hamlet  of  the  country,  and 
every  family  and  individual.  It  nationalizes 
itself  long  before  it  has  gone  far;  and  its  in- 
terruption of  the  business  movements  large 
and  small,  its  fracture  of  the  organization 
under  which  commercial  and  industrial  life 
go  on,  and  the  resulting  social  suffering  are 
prolonged  into  years.  These  facts  intensify 
the  significance  of  the  delays  and  postpone- 
ments of  the  Government.  A  panic  is  as  un- 
necessary and  as  avoidable  as  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox.  You  can  have  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox if  you  disregard  all  that  science  has  pro- 
vided as  a  preventive.  You  cannot  possibly 
have  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  if  you  will  ap- 


ply the  simple  means  that  science  has  provided. 
So  we  will  continue  to  have  panics  only  so 
long  as  we  refuse  to  apply  the  simple  preven- 
tives which  he  who  runs  may  read." 

He  does  not  propose  the  details  of  the 
new  laws  that  are  needed,  but  he  sug- 
gests the  following  general  features : 

Provisions  for  never-failing  reserves  and 
never-failing  currency ;  for  the  perfect  elas- 
ticity and  flexibility  of  both;  for  the  permanent 
organization  and  cooperation  of  the  banks ; 
for  a  central  agency,  free  from  political  or 
Trust  control,  to  represent  the  organized 
banks ;  for  independent  banking  units ;  for 
equality  of  all  banks,  national  or  State,  as  to 
standards  and  functions ;  for  the  utilization 
and  fluidity  of  bank  assets ;  for  the  scientific 
development  of  exchanges,  domestic  and  for- 
eign;  for  foreign  banking,  as  an  adjunct  of 
our  foreign  commerce;  and  for  taking  the 
Treasury  Department  out  of  the  banking  bus- 
iness. 

He  recommends  an  extension  or  re- 
newal of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  act,  which 
will  expire  by  limitation  on  June  30, 
1914.  We  question  the  expediency  of 
this.  The  law  tends  to  prevent  or  defer 
thoro  reform  on  the  lines  indicated  in  his 
report.  Such  effort  as  might  be  required 
for  the  extension  of  it  might  better  be 
exerted  for  comprehensive  remedial 
legislation.  The  subject  should  be  taken 
up  promptly  by  the  new  Congress.  We 
notice  that  the  present  House  Banking 
Committee  has  already  provided  for 
hearings  in  January  and  has  invited 
prominent  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association,  the  National 
Citizens'  League,  the  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, the  labor  unions  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests. 

. ...  .No  dressed  beef  was  exported  to 
Great  Britain  in  September,  October  or 
November,  and  only  900  head  of  live 
cattle  were  exported  in  those  months. 

....  November's  pig  iron  output  was 
2,630,854  tons,  or  a  little  less  than  Octo- 
ber's large  total,  which  was  2,689,933. 
In  the  season  now  closing,  the  move- 
ment of  ore  from  the  lakes  broke  the 
record,  the  quantity  shipped,  47,414,730 
tons,  exceeding  last  year's  shipments  by 
15,300,000  tons,  and  the  previous  record 
(season  of  19 10)  by  4.800,000. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


There   was   a  national 
National  Politics      conference  of  the  new 

Progressive     party     in 
Chicago,   last   week,   attended   by   about 
500   delegates,   among  whom   were   Mr. 
Roosevelt,  George  W.  Perkins,  William 
J.    Flinn    and   others   prominent    in    the 
recent  campaign.     Many  speeches  were 
made.     Mr.   Roosevelt  urged  the   mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  press  for  progres- 
sive legislation  in  Congress  and  in  State 
legislatures.     He  attacked  both  the  old 
parties.     The  Progressives,  he  said,  had 
overthrown    the    powerful    and    corrupt 
machine  by  which  the  Republican  party 
had   been   betrayed   and   strangled.      He 
denounced  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho 
because  of  its  decision,  during  the  cam- 
paign,  concerning   Presidential   electors. 
The  party,  he  said,  should  pay  the  fine 
which  the  court  would  probably  impose 
upon  a  complaining  editor  in  Idaho,  who 
had  been  summoned   for  contempt.     In 
the  course  of  the  conference   he  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  trade  commission, 
to  deal  with  great  corporations  engaged 
in    interstate   business,    and    exprest    his 
well-known  opinions  as  to  the  right  of 
the  people  to  pass  upon  court  decisions 
involving    the*    constitutionality  of   stat- 
utes.  The  party  could  trust  to  events  for 
the  development  of  leaders  in  the  future, 
lie    opposed    fusion    movements.      Mr. 
Perkins  he  warmly  commended,   saying 
he  was  proud  to  have  him  as  a   fellow- 
worker.     Mr.  Perkins  himself  said  that 
he    was    not    a    new    convert,    but    had 
fought  many  years  for  progressive  prin- 
ciples and   for  social   and   industrial   re- 
form.   Officers  of  the  party's  committ 
will  be  subject  to  recall.     An  elaborate 
educational  campaign  plan  was  proposed 
by    Miss    Jane  Addams.      The    national 
headquarters  will  be  in  New  York,  and 


there  will  also  be  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  predicted 
that    he    would    be    nominated    again  in 

19 16. It  is  said  that  the  Republican 

party  has  plans  for  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Roose- 
velt Progressives.  Some  of  the  leaders 
are  considering-  propositions  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  convention  dele- 
gates from  the  South. After  the  end 

of  his  term,  Mr.  Taft  may  take  the  Kent 
professorship  of  law  at  Yale  University, 
formerly  held  by  Edward  J.  Phelps.  He 
also  has  in  mind  a  world  tour,  to  be 
made  for  the  promotion  of  international 

peace. Since  his  election  Mr.  Wilson 

has  received  seven  letters  (two  in  Ber- 
muda) written  in  an  illiterate  manner  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  demanding 
$5,000  and  threatening  assassination  if 
the  money  should  not  be  paid.  As  the 
result  of  skilful  detective  work  by  postal 
inspectors,  three  rough  mountaineers 
living  in  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey 
have  been  arrested.  There  is  evidence 
that  one  of  them  wrote  the  letters. 

• 

The  House  Committee  on 
Congress    Ways  and  Means  has  provided 

for  hearings  concerning  tariff 
revision.  They  will  begin  on  January  6, 
and  not  more  than  two  -lays  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  schedule.  Chairman  Under- 
wood says  the  special  session  should  be 

opened  on   March    15. By  a  vote  of 

T41  to  101  the  House  has  refused  to 
adopt  a  proposed  rule  providing  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  pur- 
chase, by  the  Government,  of  Menticello 
the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  This 
resolution  is  opposed  by  Representative 
Jefferson  M.  Levy,  of  New  York,  who 
owns   the   property,   and   has   been   pro- 
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moted    by    the    wife    of    Representative  office   to  no  purpose,   and  had   lost  the 

Martin  YV.  Littleton,  also  of  New  York,  respect    and   good   will    of    many    good 

After  the  vote  was  taken,  Mrs.  Littleton  people.     It  would  have  been  better  for 

said  she  had  been  authorized  by  a  promi-  the  country  if  both  had  been  ineligible 

nent   Virginian  to  offer   four  times  the  for  re-election, 
assessed  value  of  Monticello,  title  to  the 

property  to  be  vested  in  the  State  of  Vir-  The  expected  for- 
ginia.  Mr.  Levy  says  he  has  repeatedly  Panama  Canal  Tolls  mal  protest  of  the 
refused  $1,500,000  for  Monticello  and  British  Govern- 
that  he  cannot  be  induced  to  sell  it. ment  against  the  exemption  of  American 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  153  to  118,  de-  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of 
clared  that  Charles  C.  Bowman,  Repub-  Panama  Canal  tolls  was  received  on  the 
lican,  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Dis-  9th  by  the  State  Department.  In  it  Sir 
trict,  was  not  entitled  to  be  seated.  By  Edward  Grey  opposes  at  length  Mr. 
a  vote  of  181  to  88  it  declined  to  seat  Taft's  argument,  and  holds  that  exemp- 
his  Democratic  opponent,  George  R.  Mc-  tion  violates  the  provisions  of  the  Hay- 
Lean.  Both  votes  were  in  accord  with  Pauncefote  treaty.  He  concedes  the 
the  committee's  recommendation.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  subsidize 
ground  of  both  rejections  was  corrupt  our  coastwise  shipping,  but  asserts  that 
practices.  Representative  A.  Mitchell  to  subsidize  it  in  this  way  is  forbidden 
Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  by  the  treaty.  Moreover,  the  tolls  must  be 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  and  ''just  and  equitable,"  and  he  argues  that 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  if  any  class  of  shipping  is  exempted, 
a  Cabinet  office,  offered  a  resolution  to  there  is  no  guarantee  that  other  shipping 
seat  Mr.  McLean.  In  the  course  of  the  does  not  pay  more  than  a  fair  share.  To 
debate,  Representative  Fan*,  of  Pennsyl-  determine  whether  the  charges  are  "just 
vania,  asserted  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  and  equitable,"  the  whole  volume  of 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Company's  at  tor-  traffic  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
ney,  and  that  the  company,  at  his  solid-  British  Government  asks  that  the  coast- 
tation,  had  assisted  in  procuring  his  elec-  wise  shipping  shall  pay  tolls.  It  regards 
tion.  Admitting  that  he  was  the  com-  the  provisions  aimed  at  railroad-owned 
pany's  attorney,  Mr.  Palmer  indignantly  and  Trust-owned  ships  as  applying  only 
denied  that  he  had  solicited  the  aid  of  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States ;  if 
the  company  or  that  it  had  assisted  him.  in  fact  they  also  apply  to  British  ship- 

In  the  Senate,  which  was  sitting  as  ping,  it  will  take  up  this  question  here- 

a    court    of    impeachment,    the    trial    of  after.     If  the  United  States  shall  insist 

Judge     Archbald    was     continued,     last  upon    the    exemption    of    our    coastwise 

week,    and    the    prosecutors    completed  shipping,  Great  Britain  is  ready  and  per- 

their  case. Senator   Works,   of   Cali-  f ectly   willing  to   submit   the   matter   to 

forraia,  who  has  been  identified  with  the     arbitration. Secretary    Knox    is    pre- 

Progressive  Republican  faction  in  the  paring  a  reply.  It  is  understood  that 
Senate,  while  speaking  last  week  in  sup-  our  Government's  attitude  toward  the 
port  of  his  resolution  for  a  constitutional  question  has  undergone  no  change.  Our 
amendment  providing  a  single  six-year  State  Department  may  express  a  willing- 
Presidential  term,  said  that  both  Taft  ness  to  accept  arbitration,  but  there  is  no 
and  Roosevelt  deserved  defeat.  Roose-  indication  that  the  Senate  would  consent. 
velt  while  in  office  had  signally  favored  One  prominent  newspaper  has  made  in- 
the  Harvester  Trust,  the  natural  result  quiry  and  it  asserts  that  there  is  an  ad- 
being  that  George  W.  Perkins  this  year  verse  majority  of  nearly  3  to ■  1.  Another 
had  been  his  ardent  supporter  and  chief  finds  60  against  arbitration  and  only  27 
financial  backer.  The  Progressive  party  for  it.  Repeal  of  the  exemption  act,  it 
had  been  managed  and  financed  by  pro-  is  said,  cannot  be  expected.  Senator 
moters,  corruptionists  and  Trust  mag-  O' Gorman  says  it  is  inconceivable  that 
nates.  Taft  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  United  States  should  submit  to  an 
going  on  the  stump  to  answer  Roose-  international  court  a  purely  domestic 
self  on  a  level  with  his  detractor,  had  question.  Senator  Bristow  sees  in  the 
thus  lowered  his  dignity  and  that  of  his  protest  an  attempt  to  dictate  concerning 
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our    domestic    policy. In    his    annual 

report,  Mr.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War, 
recommends  that  the  exemption  clause 
be  repealed.  The  proposed  remission  of 
tolls,  he  says,  "will  in  effect  amount  to  a 
payment  of  national  funds  to-  a  special 
industry  which  does  not  need  such 
assistance."  Here  he  disagrees  with 
President  Taft,  unless  the  latter's  opin- 
ion has  been  changed  since  August  last. 

A  _.  .  £\.  The  meeting  of  the 
A  D.scuss.on  of  the     Nfiw    York&  Genea. 

Canal  Quest.on         ,ogica,     &nd     Bk)_ 

graphical  Society  on  December  14  was 
of  especial  interest  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Ambassador  Bryce  and  the  frank 
discussion  of  the  Panama  tolls  question 
by  our  former  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  Mr.  Bryce,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  length  and  accuracy  of 
the  Icelandic  and  Jewish  genealogies, 
exprest  his  thanks  for  the  service  which 
the  curiosity  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding their  ancestors  has  rendered  to 
England : 

"It  has  started  an  active  and  flourishing 
branch  of  industry  in  England,  that  of  finding 
one's  ancestors  and  finding  therewith  coats  of 
arms,  adventures  and  heroic  deeds  which  be- 
long to  those  families  from  which  your  people 
descend.  There  are  a  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  that  work  in  England,  and  in  that 
work  they  show  considerable  constructive 
ingenuity  and  what  we  may  call  rare 
imaginative  skill  at  times.  (Laughter.) 
It  remains,  however,  to  say  that  you 
have  given  a  great  spur  to  our  curiosity 
about  ancestors  in  England,  and  the  thing  has 
become  a  far  more  keen  and  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  England,  since  so  many  have 
left  England  and  come  to  this  country,  and 
their  descendants  hunt  up  their  ancestors  in 
Devonshire  and  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land in  order  to  locate  their  progenitors. 

"It  is  to  us  a  great  pleasure  that  that  friend- 
ship which  exists  between  us,  that  affection 
which  exists  between  us  and  you,  should  rest 
not  only  every  ground  of  sentiment  and  tradi- 
tion but  also  upon  the  recognition  of  how 
much  English  blood  can  be  shown  to  flow  in 
the  veins  of  many  old  families  here,  and  how 
the  term  of  cousinhood  extended  as  it  should 
be  for  many  degrees,  shows  the  connection  be- 
tween these  of  the  old  counties,  from  ancient 
families,  down  along  the  line  to  those  who 
came  over  here.  Tt  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  the  town  of  Hingham  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  that  Slate, 
what  was  said  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  the 
tower  erected  in  Hingham  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land. And  to  find  that  (he  town  of  Hingham 
had  preserved  a  record  of  all  (hose  who  came 


over  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Also  to  find  how  many  of  those  families  had 
remained  in  Norfolk,  and  now  they  will  keep 
up  connection  with  the  people  in  your  Hing- 
ham, and  your  men  in  Hingham  in  Massachu- 
setts with  them.  There  were  five  or  six  or 
seven  families  that  made  great  names  in  this 
country,  and  among  them  was  one  in  which 
there  had  been  an  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. That  was  one  of  the  interesting  results 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  genealogical 
studies  for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years;  and  I 
venture  on  behalf  of  my  friends  in  England, 
who  appreciate  and  are  interested  in  the  work 
you  do  in  that  direction,  to  tell  you  that  work 
is  done  for  us  as  well  as  for  yourselves,  and 
to  wish  you  a  long  career  of  usefulness  in  it." 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  next 
speaker,  exprest  his  opinion  of  the  Pana- 
ma question  in  the  following  language : 

"Now,  last  evening  there  was  a  large  affair 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  of  which  Mr.  Bryce  was 
the  honored  recipient.  Nothing  pleased  me 
more  on  that  occasion  that  to  see  the  species 
of  skill  with  which  the  various  performers 
went  thru  their  antics  on  the  subject  of  the 
Panama  Canal  toll  question,  and  none  of  them 
seemed  to  have  the  courage,  or  to  think  it  was 
quite  proper,  to  go  directly  to  the  point.  There 
is  a  reporter  here,  and  I  requested  him  not  to 
put  down  anything  I  am  about  to  say.  But  the 
others  had  skated  all  around  it  and  avoided 
falling  in;  and  I  propose  to  plump  right  in. 
There  is  this  agitated  question  right  now  on 
the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal  toll;  and  al- 
tho  Mr.  Bryce  is  here,  I  propose  to  butt  in 
and  blurt  out  what  I  think.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion now  agitating  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  Senate,  as  to  what 
position  this  country  should  take,  and  whether 
we  are  within  our  rights;  whether  we  own  the 
canal ;  and  what  interpretation  we  should  put 
upon  our  ownership.  It  then  comes  up  that 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  is  considered  and 
then  the  Hague  Tribunal;  and  around  those 
subjects  there  was  very  skilful  skating  last 
night.  I  propose  simply  to  blurt  out  just  what 
I  think  on  that  subject,  and  now  I  am  becom- 
ing interesting. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the  same 
rules  of  conduct  which  obtain  with  the  indi- 
vidual should  not  obtain  with  the  community. 
What  is  honest  and  right  and  pure  to  us  in 
our  individual  capacity  is,  I  think,  right  and 
honest  and  true  and  pure  in  our  aggregate 
capacity.  Now,  there  is  not  one  person  here, 
man  or  woman — I  will  venture  to  say  there  is 
not  a  single  person  here,  man  or  woman,  who 
when  a  question  rises  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  involved,  where  they  have  made  an 
agreement— it  may  have  been  "an  unwise  one; 
it  may  have  been  ill-considered— but  where 
they  have  said  they  would  do  a  thing,  who  do 
not  regard  that  they  are  committed  by  that, 
as  a  person  of  character,  by  that  inscrutable 
thing  known  as  character,  to  have  their  word 
as  good  as  their  bond.  Therefore,  when  a 
question  arises  under  that  agreement  which  we 
have  individually  made,  as  to  which  we  are 
Possible   beneficiaries,   there    is   no   person   with 
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a  claim  to  a  vestige  of  character  who  does  not 
say,  "This  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  solve. 
There  are  just  two  courses,  and  only  two 
courses :  I  must  either  decide  this  question 
against  myself  as  a  beneficiary,  or  I  must  sub- 
mit it  to  a  tribunal  the  impartiality  of  which 
is  unquestioned." 

"If  they  fail  to  do  one  or  the  other  they  can 
only  pursue  the  impossible,  and  that  is  to  de- 
cide that  they  will  decide  it  in  favor  of  them- 
selves. Therefore,  I  hold  that  this  question, 
by  the  rules  which  obtain  between  individuals 
in  life,  is  perfectly  easv  of  solution;  and  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  say,  'There  being  a 
disputed  question,  I  will  decide  in  favor  -of 
myself,'  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that, 
there  is  but  one  alternate  course  to  be  pur- 
sued :  You  must  say,  T  must  decide  it  against 
myself,  or  submit  it  to  an  impartial  tribunal 
whose  impartiality  cannot  be  questioned.'  " 

Mr.  Choate,  who  followed,  said  that  he 
felt  exactly  as  Mr.  Adams  did  about  the 
Panama  Canal  and  added : 

"But,  there  is  a  grander,  higher  question 
than  that  that  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  treatment  of  any  particular 
bargain  or  treaty;  and  that  is  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  willing  to  go  back  upon  their  whole  his- 
tory for  one  hundred  years  and  give  them- 
selves away  on  a  great  question  of  good  faith 
as  between  America  and  other  countries. 

"We  have  settled  every  difficulty  that  has 
arisen  with  the  other  members  of  the  English 
speaking  race  by  arbitration,  Or  by  treaty,  and 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  we  have 
never  failed  to  arbitrate  a  question  that  ought 
to  be  arbitrated,  and  have  never  broken  a 
treaty  we  have  made.  I  can  not  remember 
any,  and  I  consulted  our  great  adversary,  Mr. 
Bryce;  and  if  all  Englishmen  cannot  remem- 
ber any  such  default  on  the  part  of  America, 
who  can? 

"Now,  that  having  been  done,  and  arbitra- 
tion and  treaty-making,  and  standing  by  treat- 
ies having  been  the  honor  and  the  glory  and 
the  boast  of  ourselves  and  of  our  ancestors 
since  1812,  the  cmestion  arises  whether  the* 
people  of  the  United  States  are  thus  to  go 
back  of  their  record,  or  to  allow  their  servants 
at  Washington,  in  whatever  capacity  they  may 
appear  there,  to  go  back  on  the  record  so 
gloriously  made  by  our  country." 

Cuba's  President  has  ac- 
The  Islands  cepted  a  model  for  the  pro- 
posed monument  in  mem- 
ory of  the  victims  of  the  explosion  which 
wrecked  the  battleship  "Maine,"  and  has 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000. 
A  figure  intended  to  represent  the  new 
republic  will  rest  upon  the  turret  and 
guns  given  to  Cuba  by  our  Congress. 
One  bronze  tablet  will  bear  the  text  of 
the  Washington  joint  resolution  concern- 
ing Cuba's  independence.     Other  tablets 


will  represent  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the 
explosion,  the  appearance  of  the  wreck 
and  the  final  burial  of  it  at  sea. Po- 
litical followers  of  Zayas,  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  at  the  recent  election,  who 
have  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  say 
that  the  election  law  is  unconstitutional, 
are  procuring  decisions  of  local  courts  to 
the  effect  that  local  elections,  in  various 
places,  were  fraudulent.  They  hope  to 
annul  the  election  of  Menocal  in  this 
way.  There  appears  to  be  ample  proof 
that  the  registry  lists  were  padded,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  there  was  much  repeat- 
ing at  the  polls. Following  the  de- 
parture of  the  Washington  Commission 
from  Santo  Domingo,  where  an  agree- 
ment between  the  revolutionists  and  the 
new  Government  of  President  Nouel  had 
been  reached,  the  revolutionists  unex- 
pectedly became  active  again.  For  this 
reason  the  battleship  "New  Hampshire" 
was  ordered  to  the  island  from  Norfolk, 
on  the  1  ith,  so  hurriedly  that  several 
members  of  her  crew  were  left  on  shore. 
The  new  President  has  reduced  the  size 

of  the  army. In    his    annual  report, 

the  Secretary  of  War  speaks  of  those 
who  would  "from  misplaced  sentimental- 
ity or  lazy  self-interest  cast  the  Filipinos 
upon  the  world  in  a  condition  of  help- 
lessness and  before  they  have  acquired 
the  full  benefits  of  American  civiliza- 
tion." He  asserts  that  there  is  ''no 
parallel  to  the  material,  mental  and  moral 
progress  shown  in  these  ten  years  of 
civil  government  by  so  many  millions  of 
people,  held  for  centuries  in  ignorance 
and,  in  effect,  in  political  and  economic 
bondage."  Rut  he  adds  that  our  work 
has  only  just  begun,  as  half  the  chil- 
dren born  in  Manila  die  in  infancy,  a 
million  children  are  without  schools,  and 
the  old  system  of  peonage  is  still  accept- 
ed by  the  masses,  who,  if  not  protected 
by  Americans,  would  "fall  ready  victims 
to  the  rich  and  educated  Philippine  mi- 
nority.'' All  proposals  of  independence 
at  present,  he  says,  are  pleas  for  national 
recreancy  on  our  part  and  are  unjust  to 
the  Filipino  masses. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from 
Mexico     Rafael  Hernandez,   Minister  of 

the  Interior,  to  the  ApostoHc 
Delegate,  Mgr.  Boggiani,  there  was  a 
special  mass  in  all  the  Catholic  churches 
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of  Mexico,  beginning  at  midnight  on  the 
8th,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  by  Di- 
vine intervention.  This  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  papal  decree.  Some  of  the 
Liberals  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
laws  separating  Church  and  State  had 
been  disregarded.  Three  days  later, 
Minister  Hernandez  appealed  also  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Masonic  lodges,  asking  for  their 
aid  in  restoring  peace.  The  condition  of 
the  country  was  not  improving.  Large 
towns  and  many  small  ones  were  held 
bv  the  Government,  but  thruout  a  wide 
area  the  rebels  and  bandits  were  not  re- 
strained. Hernandez  said  an  army  of 
500,000  was  needed.  Many  rebels  have 
been  put  to  death.  On  a  road  in  the 
State  of  Mexico,  last  week,  the  bodies 
of  sixty  could  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
trees.  Near  the  town  of  Pedresina  nine 
bodies  were  hanging  from  telegraph 
poles.  In  Guerrero  the  rebels  hold  a 
small  port,  south  of  Acapulco.  There 
they  receive  ammunition,  which  is  car- 
ried inland.  In  the  north,  Orozco's  fol- 
lowers have  been  burning  railroad 
bridges  and  raiding  haciendas.  Oroz- 
co's father  has  been  released  from 
prison;  on  a  bond  of  $2,500,  by  Federal 
Judge  Maxey,  at  Austin,  Tex.  Senor 
Lascurain,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  now  in  New  York,  to  promote,  it  is 
said,  a  restoration  of  peace  and  to  en- 
courage closer  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Some  say  he  has 
come  to  prevent  intervention.  Tt  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Mexican  Congress  will 
soon  authorize  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
of  $20,000,000. 


The  London 
Peace  Conference 


The  representatives 
of  the  Balkan  States 
and  Turkey  met  on 
Monday,  December  16,  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery of  St.  James's  Palace,  an  historic 
room  hung  with  the  portraits  of  English 
sovereigns  from  Henry  VIII  down. 
There  is  good  prospects  of  an  agreement, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  either  side 
can  gain  anything  by  continuing  the  con- 
flict. The  Serbs  and  the  Greeks  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  all  the  territory  to 
which  they  are  likely  to  lay  claim,  and 
more  than  they  are  likely  to  hold.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Montenegrins 
and  Bulgars,  except  that  the  former  have 


not  yet  captured  Scutari  nor  the  latter 
Adrianople.  The  question  of  Adrianople 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  settled.  The  Bulgars  claim, 
doubtless  with  justice,  that  the  fall  of 
Adrianople  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
they  also  assert,  with  considerable  prob- 
ability, that  they  could  take  the  city  by 
storm  at  any  time  if  they  were  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  Dr.  Daneff, 
President  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament, 
and  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  confer- 
ence, in.  an  interview  published  in  the 
Paris  Temps,  states  the  Bulgarian  posi- 
tion on  this  point  as  follows: 

"The  press  has  indicated  Adrianople  as  one 
of  the  delicate  problems.  There  can  be  no 
discussion  of  that  point.  The  possession  of 
Adrianople,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  that  treaty.  We  will  break  off 
the  conference  on  this  point  if  necessary,  even 
if  we  need  to  renew  the  war.  Fresh  reserves 
have  been  called  out  and  the  troops  in  Mace- 
donia have  been  concentrated.  Our  position 
from  a  military  viewpoint  is  excellent;  it  is 
such  that  we  can  speak  definitely.  Adrianople 
is  doomed.  It  must  fall  into  our  hands  and 
we  know  it  must.  That  is  why  we  are  not 
sending  thousands  of  troops  to  be  butchered 
needlessly  in  an  attack  that  would  only  give 
us  the  town  a  few  days  earlier. 

'Tt  is  entirely  to  Turkey's  interest  to  come 
to  an  agreement.  Supposing  what  is  impos- 
sible, that  Bulgaria  signed  peace  conditions, 
which  from  her  viewpoint  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  there  would  in  a  few  years  have 
to  be  another  war.  Turkey's  real  interest  is 
to  agree  to  terms  that  will  secure  a  lasting 
peace  and  will  give  her  as  a  neighbor  a  Bul- 
garia which  lias  been  completely  reassured." 

On  the.  other  hand,  it  is  expected  that 
Turkey  will  offer  a  stubborn  resistance 
to  the  cession  of  Adrianople  and  will 
perhaps  be  supported  in  this  attitude  by 
some  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  Turkish 
position,  as  stated  by  Rechid  Pasha  at 
Paris,  is  as  follows  : 

"We  are  sincere  in  our  desire  for  peace,  but 
we  are  firmly  resolved  that  it  shall  be  only 
peace  with  honor.  Our  military  resources  are 
increasing  daily.  We  now  have  170,000  men 
at  Tchataldja  who  are  abundantly  provided 
with  munitions  of  war.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  field  are  improving  daily.  There 
is  no  question  at  the  moment  of  anything  but 
a  simple  suspension  of  arms.  Hostilities  will 
certainly  be  renewed  if  either  of  the  parties, 
at  the  conference  seeks  to  impose  too  onerous 
conditions. 

"So  far  as  Albania  is  concerned,  Turkey  is 
ready  to  recognize  the  ultimate  autonomy  of 
that  country  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
tan. 1  can  add  nothing  now  to  that,  but  T  do 
not  mind  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not  negotiate   with    Greece   until   she   has   con- 
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eluded  an  armistice  on  the  same  conditions  as  The  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  General 

the  rest  of  the  allies.    The  state  of  war  we  are  von   Auffenberg,  has   resigned   his   posi- 

m,   so   far   as   Greece   is   concerned,   does   not  ,    ,■,       Tt    j        o         *             <•   J\t 

constitute  a   stable  base    for  negotiation.     A  tlon   and   the  Under.  Secretary   of   War, 

collision  on  sea  or  land  might  alter  the  base  General  von  Krobatin,  has  been  appoint- 

one  day  or  another.    We  cannot  be  expected  ed  in  his  stead.     Field  Marshal  Schemua, 

to  treat  with  a  State  which  is  looking  for  the  chief  of  the  Austro-Hungarian   General 

chance  of  war  to  improve  her  diplomatic  posi-  r,    rr    i         i                  1        j   i_      -n 

tion»                                                         *  Starr,  has  been  replaced  by  Baron  von 

In  apposition  to  this  view  it  is  urged  that  Hotzendorf,  who  is  an  advocate  of  war 

there  is  no  reason  why  Greece  should  be  wlth  Serv^'    Thfse  cha^es  are  thouSht 

required  to  sign  the  armistice  before  en-  {°  portend  immediate  military  operations, 

tering  the  peace  conference,  for  terms  of  but  on.  thce  ot]ie.r  hfndr  an    augu/v  f?r 

peace  have  often  been  negotiated  while  Peac^Tls  foimd  ln  the  fact  that  Austria 

the  fighting  is  still  going  on,  as,  for  ex-  and  Hungary  have  both  secured  loans  of 

ample,  in  the   case  of  the  war  between.  $25,000,000  during  the  week,  presuma- 

Turkey    and    Italy    recently    concluded.  Wy  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  not 

The    allies    assert    that     the    refusal    of  intended  for  war  purposes.    The  Austri- 

Greece  to  join  in  the  armistice  does  not  an  lssue  <>f  4J4  Per  cent  Treasury  bonds 

indicate  any  disagreement  between  them.  at  97  is  taken  by  a  syndicate  headed  by 

the  Austrian  Postal  Savings  Bank  and  m- 

The  Attitude  of  the  Whatever  the  dele-  eluding  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  the  Na- 
Great  Powers  gates  at  the  London  tlonal  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
conference  may 
agree  upon,  the  final  decision  as  to  what  In  spite  of  the  delay 
changes  shall  be  made  in  the  map  of  English  Affairs  caused  by  the  filibuster- 
Turkey  will  rest  not  with  them,  but  with  ing  of  the  Opposition 
the  ambassadors  of  the  greater  European  and  the  snap  vote  against  the  Govern- 
Powers,  who  will  meet  perhaps  at  Paris  ment  on  a  financial  amendment,  the 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  the  same  Home  Rule  bill  was  successfully  past 
questions.  Rumania  has  applied  for  ad-  thru  the  committee  stage  on  Decem- 
mission  to  the  ambassadorial  conference  ber  11.  Some  time  in  January  the  bill 
in  order  that  her  interests  may  be  taken  will  be  past  and  sent  up  to  the  House 
into  consideration.  Germany,  Italy  and  of  Lords.  Here  it  will  be  undoubtedly 
Austria  support  the  claim  of  Rumania  for  rejected,  but  if  the  Government  can  re- 
admission,  but  France,  Russia  and  Eng-  main  in  power  long  enough  the  bill  may 

land  refuse  to  consent  to  it. It  is  ru-  be  past  over  the  veto  of  the  Lords,  ac- 

mored  that  Bulgaria  is  about  to  join  the  cording  to  the  new  system  of  procedure 

Triple    Alliance    of    Germany,    Austria-  adopted  by  the  present  Government.  The 

Hungary  and  Italy,  which  has  just  been  Ministry  is  supported  by  the  substantial 

renewed  for  a  period  of  six  years. majority  of  about  100,  so  the  Opposition 

The  strain  between  Austria  and  Servia  is  obliged  to  confine  itself  to  dilatory 
seems  to  be  unrelieved,  altho  the  prevail-  tactics  and  uproar.  '  The  Unionists  at- 
ing  opinion  is  that  the  danger  of  war  be-  tempted  to  score  a  point  on  the  last  day 
tween  them  is  averted.  Still,  there  has  of  debate  by  offering  an  amendment 
been  no  cessation  in  the  mobilization  of  making  it  compulsory  to  fly  the  Union 
Austrian  troops  and  their  concentration  Jack  over  the  Irish  Parliament  building 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  opposite  Bel-  A  Nationalist  member  .  from  South 
grade,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Servian  Down,  Jeremiah  MaeVeagh,  in  opposing 
troops  are  being  recalled  from  the  front  the  amendment,  used  language  referring 
and  the  reserves  held  in  readiness  to  re-  to  the  British  flag  which  Mr.  Balfour  re- 
sist an  attack.  The  Belgrade  paper  sented,  and  in  reply  called  attention  to 
Pravda  expresses  Servian  sentiment  the  increased  respect  shown  to  the  flag  in 
when  it  says :  the  United  States,  and  inculcated  in  its 
"If  Austria  desires  war  with  Servia,  let  it  schools,  declaring  that  the  Irish  leaders 
come.  It  will  be  the  most  bitter  fight  in  his-  had  made  the  realization  of  the  hope  of 
tory.  livery  Servian  man  and  woman,  young  11  j  contented  Ireland  hv  the  les- 
or  old,  will  take  part  in  it,  and  Austria  will  a  0y  l rarncl  .com(~mea  ^eiana  Dy  tne  les 
have  to  exterminate  the  entire  Servian  nation  sons  °*  IUTIOUS  hatred  of  the  flag  which 
before  conquering  it,"  they  and  their  colleagues  for  years  had 
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been  teaching.  John  Redmond,  leader 
of  the  Irish  party,  then  made  a  concilia- 
tory speech  of  unimpeachable  loyalty, 
and  said  that  the  Union  Jack  would  be 
flown  in  a  contented  Ireland  when 
Home  Rule  was  past.  No  doubt,  he 
added,  Ireland  would  have  its  own  flag, 
but  the  two  would  be  flown  side  by  side. 

' The  prospects  are  good  for  carrying 

thru  Parliament  before  its  adjournment, 
March  30,  the  two  other  important 
measures  to  which  the  Government  is 
committed,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  and  the  abolition  of 
plural  voting.  The  Welsh  Church  bill 
has  elicited  as  much  discussion  and  crit- 
icism as  the  Home  Rule  bill  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  altho  the  attendance  on 
the  sessions  devoted  to>  it  has  been  very 
small.  The  question  of  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  the  various  tithes,  bequests  and 
charitable  fund  between  the  disestab- 
lished Church  and  the  secular  organiza- 
tions is  a  very  complicated  one  and  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  acrimony.  In 
view  of  the  numerous  difficulties  in  the 
transition  period,  the  Government  has 
consented  to>  postpone  the  operation  of 
the  bill  for  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the    royal    assent    has    been    given,    or 

twelve     months     if     necessary. The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  has  not.  yet  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  doctors  as  to  the  proper 
compensation  to  be  given  them  under  the 
insurance  act,  but  negotiations  between 
the  Government  and  the  medical  soci- 
eties   are    still    going    on. The   latest 

outrage  by  the  sufrVagets  is  the  ringing 
of  false  fire  alarms  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  which  was  carried  out  according  to 
a  concerted  plan  on  December  10.  One 
of  the  women  was  caught  in  the  act  and 
given  the  maximum  sentence  of  two 
months'  imprisonment. 

Negotiations  between 
The  Chinese  Loan     r  e  p  r  e  sentatives     of 

the  six-Power  group 
of  bankers  and  the  English  financier, 
Birch  Crisp,  have  resulted  in  an  under- 
standing that  a  certain  number  of  Eng- 
lish banks  will  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  $300,000,000  loan  to  China,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  long 
time.     It  is  said  that  the  public's  unwill- 


ingness to  relieve  the  underwriting  firms 
of  their  liabilities  in  regard  to  the 
$50,000,000,  which  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  six- Power  group,  was  responsible 
for  Crisp's  policy  of  joining  the  banking 
syndicate.  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
disposition  in  some  quarters  to  resent  the 
manner  in  which  Crisp  forced  his  way 
into  the  sextuple  group.  But  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  Chinese  loan  be- 
ing issued  on  account  of  the  present 
financial  conditions  in  Europe.  If  the 
loan  question  is  taken  up  again,  it  is  said 
that  the  banks  interested  will  take  a 
broad  view  of  China's  requirements,  and 
will  be  more  disposed  than  before  to 
lend  money  to  China  in  order  to  prevent 
the  new  republic  from  financial  embar- 
rassments. A  Peking  dispatch  to  the 
Times  says : 

'It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  bank- 
ers in  their  conference  should  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  situation,  realizing  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  political  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  this  huge  country  is  being  sus- 
pended because  of  lack  of  money,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  failure  of  these  negotia- 
tions may  lead  either  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
China  or  to  the  disappearance  of  that  inter- 
national unity  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
a  prosperous  future." 

Judging  from  a  letter  of  Secretary 

Knox,  of  the  State  Department,  to  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  De- 
cember 10,  the  United  States  will  for- 
mally recognize  the  Chinese  republic 
after  the  January  election  in  China.  The 
letter  said : 

The  attitude  of  this  Government  toward 
and  its  relation  to  the  existing  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  clearly  shown  by  the  President's 
message  on  foreign  relations  sent  to  Congress 
on  December  3,  1912,  in  which  he  said  : 

"The  natural  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  with  the  assumption  of  Republican 
principles  by  the  Chinese  people  was  appro- 
priately exprest  in  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress  on  April  17,  1912.  A  constituent 
assembly,  composed  of  representatives  duly 
chosen  by  the  people  of  China  in  the  elections 
that  are  now  being  held,  has  been  called  to 
meet  in  January  next  to  adopt  a  permanent 
constitution  and  organize  the  Government  of 
the  nascent  republic.    * 

"During  the  formative  constitutional  stage 
and  pending  definite  action  by  the  assembly, 
as  expressive  of  the  popular  will,  and  the 
hoped-for  establishment  of  a  stable  republican 
form  of  government,  capable  of  fulfilling  its 
international  obligations,  the  United  States  1-. 
according  to  precedent,  maintaining  full  and 
friendly  de  facto  relations  with  the  provision- 
al Government." 


If  Peace  Prevailed 


A  Philosophical  Traveler's  View  of  the  World  as  It  Might  Be 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


THIS  is  a  traveler's  tale,  not  a 
learned  and  symmetrical  essay. 
The  findings  are  those  of  a  jour- 
nalistic scout  of  civilization,  after  two 
journeys  around  the  world  and  into 
many  of  the  unfrequented  corners  of 
earth. 

The  old  argument  concerning  the  bio- 
logical cost  of  war  appeals  with  new 
force  to  one  who  watches  the  swinging 
Russian  regiments  on  the  march  thru  the 
streets  of  Vladivostok,  singing  as  they 
go  in  the  deep,  strong  tones  that  spell 
power.  What  splendid  physical  crea- 
tures these  men  are;  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  them,  trainload  after  trainload, 
are  past  by  the  traveler  thru  Siberia.  He 
is  struck  by  the  fertility  of  this  imperial 
land,  a  wonder-land,  a  land  of  tomorrow, 
a  land  which  the  world  needs,  and  which 
itself  needs  only  men ;  yet  Siberia  is 
wasting  its  men  in  military  service  that 
for  the  most  part  must  necessarily  be 
fruitless.  To  deprive  a  great  nation, 
with  thousands  of  miles  of  uncultivated 
territory,  of  the  labors  of  such  splendid 
workers    as   these   Russians,    is   nothing 


less  than  an  offense  to  the  good  sense  of 
civilization. 

If  one  ranges  far  afield  over  this  oltl 
earth's  surface,  the  economic  argument 
for  peace  becomes  visualized.  The  ap- 
palling physical  loads  which  Oriental 
peasants  carry  on  their  backs  are  light 
as  compared  with  the  burden  of  poverty 
which  war  taxes  and  military  oppression 
impose.  It  chanced  to  be  my  lot  to  see 
citizens  being  imprest  as  soldiers  into  the 
Turkish  army  at  Beirut,  and  far  up  in 
remote  Urfa,  and  away  down  in  the  He- 
jaz.  My  ears  will  not  soon  lose  the 
sound  of  the  wailing  of  the  women  to 
whom  these  men  were  not  soldiers  of  the 
Caliph,  but  husbands,  sons,  brothers  and 
sweethearts.  It  takes  the  Orient  to  give 
full  color  and  significance  to  this  har- 
rowing side  of  militarism.  The  wailing 
for  soldiers  is  not  verv  different  from 
the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

Turkey,  because  she  never  has  been 
able  to  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  her 
subjects,  has  borne  all  her  Asiatic  con- 
scripts to  her  troubled  European  domin- 
ions and  the  European    soldiers  to  the 


WHILE   WAR   PREVAILS 
A   photograph  taken  after  the  battle  of  Ku  manovo,  where  the  Serbs  defeated  the  Turks  on  October  24. 
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deadly  Yemen  from  which  few  return. 
In  Ma'an,  Arabia,  which  is  as  far  down 
on  the  Mecca  Railway  as  a  Christian 
may  go,  my  guard  was  a  Turkish  soldier 
from  Diarbakir  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
his  family  lived,  unable  to  subsist  on  the 
pittance  of  his  pay,  even  when  he  got  it. 
To  this  exiled  soldier  on  the  desert  the 
poverty-stricken  but  quaint  old  city  of 
Diarbakir,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Ti- 
gris, was  paradise.  His  ecstatic  descrip- 
tions of  it  had  the  same  homesick  note 
as  the  psalms  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  in 
Babylon.  Multiply  this  man  by  almost 
the  totab  number  of  the  Turkish  army 
and  something  of  the  personal  depriva- 
tion and  loneliness  involved  in  militarism 
is  seen. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  what  I  set  out 
to  write.  My  thesis  is  the  difference 
that  would  be  revealed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  if  universal  peace  prevailed  and  in- 
ternational arbitration  ruled.  Such  a  pros- 
pect almost  staggers  the  imagination.  It 
runs  in  many  directions  and  holds  a  vis- 
ion of  a  new  earth.  To  make  the  propo- 
sition concrete,  let  me  go  back  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  cradle  of  the  race  is  now  a  desert 
waste.  Once  the  center  of  world  civili- 
zation, lower  Mesopotamia  is  "the  abom- 
ination of  desolation."  Aside  from  the 
luxuriant  palms  along  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  a  few  decadent  cities 
and  occasional  villages  on  the  banks,  all 
is  drear  and  abject  desert.  The  fertility 
of  ancient  Mesopotamia  is  no  new  story 
to  the  educated  reader.  Herodotus  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  the  productiveness  of  this  re" 
^ion  lest  he  should  not  be  believed. 

Yet  as  I  stood  on  the  highest  tower  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  waste  in  every  direction,  except 
the  cluster  of  palms  near  the  home  of  the 
German  excavators,  the  whimsical  notion 
came  to  me  that  if  Nebuchadnezzar  were 
turned  out  to  grass  today  he  would  die 
of  starvation.  This  region  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley  was  once  the  granary 
of  the  known  world,  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tal of  civilization.  Where  cotton  and 
wool  once  grew  in  abundance,  and  great 
cities  flourished,  the  degenerate  marsh 
Arabs  hold  sway,  except  that  they  arc 
terrorized  by  the  roving  Bedouins.  Dot- 
ting the  landscape  of  this  dreary  desert 


are  the  "high  towers"  of  the  Psalmist, 
the  defenses  to  which  the  villagers  flee 
when  the  warring  tribes  appear. 

What  makes  Babylonia  waste?  "The 
Turk,"  comes  quick  answer.  Yes,  but 
why,  in  this  day  of  science  and  of  the 
high  prices  of  food  stuffs,  is  it  not  re- 
stored to  fertility?  The  irrigation 
scheme  of  Sir  William  Willcocks  is  per- 
fectly feasible.  When  we  went  over  his 
plans  in  Bagdad,  he  told  me  that  there 
would  be  room  within  five  years  for 
twelve  million  prosperous  people  in  the 
irrigated  area.  Upon  this  project  Sir 
John  Jackson  is  now  at  work.  He,  like 
Sir  William,  must  be  haunted  by  the 
twin  specters  of  lack  of  safety  and  lack 
of  population. 

The  land  may  be  restored,  but  where 
are  the  essential  people  ?  Germany  wants 
Mesopotamia,  but  she  cannot  colonize  it 
with  white  people.  The  two  obvious 
sources  of  population  are  overcrowded 
India  and  overcrowded  Egypt,  where  ag- 
ricultural peasants,  accustomed  to  irriga- 
tion, may  be  had  for  the  beckoning ;  but 
even  these  humble  natives  will  not  go 
from  under  the  British  flag  to  the  sure 
terrors  of  Arabia. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  as  every  states- 
man will  admit,  that  Germany  could  pos- 
sess and  cultivate  Mesopotamia  without 
opposition,  were  it  not  for  the  threat  to 
India  contained  in  this  colonization.  The 
ancient  bugaboo  of  war  has  laid  a  palsy- 
ing hand  upon  this  garden  spot.  Remove 
the  menace  of  militarism,  and  the  Bae- 
dad  Railway  would  swiftly  go  thru  to 
completion,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
world.  Then  the  vast  agricultural  and 
mineral  stores  of  the  region  would  be  at 
the  service  of  the  world.  The  bitumen 
wells,  from  which  Noah  got  the  pitch  for 
his  ark  and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  plaster 
for  his  palace,  would  be  available  for  the 
highways  of  Berlin  and  London.  Civili- 
zation would  police  Arabia  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  mankind.  Now  the  only  im- 
mediate prospect  is  for  England  to  take 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Asia, 
by  a  tour  de  force.  Germany's  military 
ambition  is  thus  seen  to  lie  athwart  her 
commercial  advantage. 

The  traveler  in  Babylonia  naturally 
wants  to  go  across  to  the  wonderful  ruins 
of  Persepolis  and  Susa  in  Persia.  The 
consuls  will  not  let  him  do  so,  because 
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of  the  insecurity  of  this  whole  region. 
So  he  finds  himself  confronting  the 
whole  problem  of  Persia,  the  ancient  na- 
tion that  once  ruled  the  world.  Here  is 
an  historic  people  whose  national  life  has 
already  been  doomed  by  rival  military 
powers.  If  these  did  not  distrust  each 
other,  Persia  might  be  given  a  chance  to 
work  out  her  own  destiny  on  her 
own  soil.  Neither  Russia  nor  Britain 
needs  new  territory ;  both  have  now 
more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
But  militarism  is  the  bogy  on  the  backs 
of  both  of  them,  driving  them  forward 
over  the  dearest  national  sentiments  of 
weaker  people.  Persia's  race  is  run,  even 
at  the  hour  of  an  awakening  national 
sentiment  and  a  modern  conscience. 

While  our  mind  is  on  this  historic  sec- 
tion of  the  earth,  about  which  we  learned 
from  the  Bible  before  we  began  to  read 
history,  we  find  ourselves  reverting  to 
that  little  strip  of  land  along  the  Medi- 
terranean called  Palestine.  Here  Turkev 
is  kept  in  power,  and  permitted  to  op- 
press and  baffle,  all  because  of  the  mili- 
tary jealousies  of  Europe.  If  interna- 
tional right  and  rule  prevail,  Syria  would 
be  free  for  cultivation  and  settlement  by 
the  fit.  The  Jews  would  have  a  chance 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  practicability  of 
their  dreams  of  Zionism.  The  traveler 
and  the  scholar  could  visit  and  study,  un- 
hindered, these  dearest  scenes  of  human 
history.  Syria,  upper  Mesopotamia  and 
Asia  Minor  all  wait  only  for  established 
order  and  stable x  government  in  order  to 
prove  themselves  once  more  a  fit  setting 
for  the  glories  of  civilization  like  unto 
that  which  they  knew  two  thousand  years 
ago.  From  Paul's  city  of  Tarsus,  across 
the  Cilician  plain,  back  thru  the  Cilician 
Gates  into  Anatolia,  that  most  famous 
battleground  of  history,  and  the  home  of 
great  cities  of  classic  antiquity,  stretches 
a  region  which  the  world  would  again 
find  a  granary,  and  new  and  modern 
cities  would  demonstrate  that  prosperity 
waits  on  peace. 

Passing  over  the  familiar  conditions 
in  Europe,  so  often  and  so  aptly  de- 
scribed as  an  armed  camp,  we  nroceed 
to  the  Far  East,  beginning  with  inacces- 
sible Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama  himself 
told  me  that  he  was  eager  to  have  his 
country  open  for  travel  and  trade  and 
the  learning  of  the  West.    Tibet  is  readv 


for  exploitation,  but  three  military  pow- 
ers are  contending  for  it,  none  of  them 
with  the  welfare  of  Tibet  as  its  objective. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  newspaper  reports  to 
give  the  average  reader  a  conception  of 
the  vastness  and  fertility  and  promise  of 
these  great  stretches  of  territory.  They 
are  like  our  American  Northwest,  a  fat 
land.  To  the  traveler  every  mile  spells 
possibility.  In  them  he  reads  hope,  not 
only  for  the  congested  Chinese  commu- 
nities to  the  South,  but  also  for  the  whole 
world's  trade.  China's  migration  into 
this  region  has  begun,  and  if  there  were 
an  international  care  to  preserve  Chinese 
rights,  the  world  would  have  a  demon- 
stration within  a  generation  of  what  the 
Chinese  could  do  in  a  new  country. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  region 
is  overrun  with  the  soldiers  of  two  na- 
tions, neither  of  whom  has  any  right 
there.  Russia  and  Japan  have  made  a 
robber's  agreement  for  the  exploitation 
of  this  great  section  of  the  globe's  sur- 
face. Justice  has  been  flouted,  interna- 
tional agreements  despised,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  compulsory  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, a  great  war  may  at  any  time  break 
out  here.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the 
cables  tell  of  the  dispatch  of  a  Chinese 
expedition  to  meet  Russian  aggression  in 
Mongolia.  In  that  simple  statement  we 
perceive  the  transformation  of  the  great 
peace  nation  of  earth,  China,  into  a  mili- 
tary people,  as  if  China  had  not  burdens 
enough  to  bear  without  this  dread  load 
of  militarism. 

Look  whichever  way  we  may  on  the 
world's  social  horizon,  and  we  find  the 
soldier.  He  is  an  ominous  figure :  he 
portends  hurt  to  nearly  every  phase  of 
human  life :  he  prevents  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  whose  fruits  the  world  needs ;  his 
sword  is  a  barrier  to  the  building  of 
homes  and  the  rearing  of  families.  The 
material  and  social  and  moral  progress 
of  the  human  race  is  hindered  by  the 
soldier,  set  apart,  at  cruel  cost  to  the 
poor,  to  execute,  in  antiquated  fashion, 
the  bloody  will  of  chauvinists.  The  free 
interflow  of  the  day's  tides  of  neighbor- 
liness  is  checked  by  the  soldier.  He  is 
an  enemy  of  the  world  spirit  of  this 
twentieth  century,  a  foe  and  not  a 
brother  to  humanity. 

SWARTHMORE,     Pa. 


The  Vote  on  the  Ohio  Constitution 


BY  C.   B.  GALBREATH 

Secretary  of  the  Convention. 


THE  Fourth  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Ohio  recessed  June  7, 
1 91 2,  and  on  August  26  recon- 
vened and  adjourned  without  day.  In 
many  respects  it  was  the  most  remark- 
able constitutional  convention  ever  held 
in  any  State.  Its  importance  has  been 
generally  recognized. 

This  convention  has  been  noted  for  the 
representative  character  of  its  member- 
ship, for  the  distinguished  men  who  ad- 
drest  it  and  for  the  progressive  measures 
that  it  considered  and  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval  or  rejection  as  a  part 
of  their  organic  law.  The  characteristic 
features  of  its  work  have  already  been 
presented  in  these  columns,  and  further 
details  would  be  superfluous.* 

Forty-two  proposals  were  past  by 
this  convention,  many  of  them  truly 
fundamental  in  character  and  dealing 
with  matters  of  great  importance.  These 
were  submitted  as  separate  amendments 
in  the  order  of  their  prospective  position 
in  the  Constitution,  and  every  elector  in 
the  State  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  each  of  them.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cut  to  offer  greater  freedom  of  choice. 

The  work  of  the  convention  was  well 
advertised.  While  it  was  in  session  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  gave  much  space 
to  the  proceedings.  An  "address  to  the 
people,"  containing  the  full  text  of  each 
proposed  amendment,  with  a  brief  ex- 
planation, and  followed  by  a  sample  bal- 
lot, was  published  and  circulated  exten- 
sively from  the  office  of  the  secretary  and 
in  supplement  form  thru  the  county 
newspapers  of  the  State.  In  all,  about 
1,500,000  copies  of  this  "address"  were 
distributed  thru  the  agency  of  the  con- 
vention. 

While  there  were  spirited  contests  in 
the  organization  and  debate  was  some- 
times acrimonious,  partisan  politics  bad 
no  part  in  the  work  of  the  convention. 
Tn  the  discussion  of  measures  and  prin- 
ciples, the  members  exhibited  a  freedom 

*See  "The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention,"  by  Hon. 
F.rncst  T.  Antrim,  in  Tin:  INDEPENDENT  of  June  27. 
10!  z. 


and  independence  consistent  with  the 
high  character  of  the  work  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform.  This  gradually 
won  the  favor  of  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

At  first  little  organized  opposition  was 
manifest.  It  was  charged  that  the  "in- 
terests" were  alert  and  that  they  were 
striving  in  dark  and  devious  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent the  approval  of  "the  people's 
new  charter  of  liberty,"  but  all  on  the 
surface  was  serene,  until  the  opposition 
shortly  before  election  day  unmasked  and 
unlimbered  thir  guns  and  poured  forth 
volleys  of  "literature"  that  made  the  ad- 
vertising by  the  convention  look  inade- 
quate and  insignificant.  Tons  of  pam- 
phlets, some  of  considerable  size,  some 
signed  and  many  anonymous,  were  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  State.  Cards 
and  circulars  were  numerously  in  evi- 
dence warning  against  the  advent  of  so- 
cialism and  industrial  disaster,  and  sage- 
lv  advising  voters,  "When  in  doubt,  vote 
no." 

The  work  of  the  convention  as  a  whole 
was  very  acceptable  to  organized  labor. 
That  interest  for  years  had  been  advo- 
cating principles  embodied  in  some  of  the 
amendments.  Much  help  was  expected 
from  the  unions.  The  fixing  of  the  spe- 
cial election  immediately  following  Labor 
Day  was  not  accidental.  It  afforded  the 
opportunity  that  was  generously  utilized 
to  make  a  final  appeal  to  working  men 
and  their  friends  not  to  fail  to  come 
forth  and  vote  in  behalf  of  their  cause  on 
the  day  following. 

Sunshine  greeted  the  electors  of  ( )hio 
on  September  3.  The  weather  was  ideal, 
and  "the  most  important  election  of  the 
State  in  this  generation"  should  have 
called  forth  a  record  vote.  No  one  ex- 
pected this,  however,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  press  and  the  general  inter- 
est in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign 
The  result  is  full  of  interest  to  students 
of  the  referendum.  At  no  previous  elec- 
tion in  any  State  have  so  many  measures 
been  submitted  to  the  people  on  one  bal- 
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lot.      Following  is  the  vote  on  each  of 
the  amendments : 

No.  Votes. 

1.  Reform    in    Civil    Jury    System Yes  345,68b 

No    203,953 

2.  Abolition     of    Capital     Punishment. .  .Yes  258,706 

No    303,246 

3.  Depositions    by    State    and    Comment 

on    Failure    of    Accused    to    Testify 

in    Criminal    Cases    Yes  291,717 

No    227,547 

4.  Suits  against  the  State Yes  306,764 

No    216,634 

5.  Damages   for    Wrongful    Death Yes  355,605 

No     195,216 

6.  Initiative    and    Referendum Yes  312,592 

No    231,312 

7.  Investigations  by  Each  House  of  Gen- 

eral   Assembly    Yes  348,779 

...  No    175.337 

8.  Limiting  Veto   Power  of  Governor.  .  .Yes  282,412 

No    254,186 

9.  Mechanics'  and  Builders'   Liens Yes  278,582 

No    242,385 

10.  Welfare    of    Employees Yes  353,588 

No     189,728 

11.  Workmen's  Compensation   Yes  321,558 

No    211,772 

12.  Conservation    of    Natural    Resources.  .Yes  318,192 

No     191,893 

13.  Eight-Hour   Day   on   Public   Work.... Yes  333,307 

No    232,898 

14.  Removal   of   Officials Yes  347,333 

No     185,936 

15.  Regulating     Expert    Testimony    in 

Criminal    Trials    Yes  336,987 

No    185,458 

16.  Registering      and     Warranting     Land 

Titles    Yes  346,373 

No    171,807 

17.  Abolishing   Prison    Contract    Labor... Yes  333,034 

No    215,208 

18.  Limiting   Power  of   General  Assembly 

in    Extra    Sessions    Yes  319,100 

No    192,130 

19.  Change    in    Judicial    System Yes  264,922 

No    244,375 

20.  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 

Each    County     Yes  301,891 

No    223,287 

21.  Abolition   of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 

Certain    Cities    Yes  264,832 

No    252,936 

22.  Contempt     Proceedings     and     Injunc- 

tions   Yes  240,896 

No  257,302 

23.  Woman's    Suffrage    Yes  249,420 

No    336,875 

24.  Omitting   Word    "White" Yes  242,735 

No    265,693 

25.  Use   of  Voting  Machines Yes  242,342 

No    288,652 

26.  Primary    Elections    Yes  349,801 

No    183,112 

27.  Organization   of  Boards  of  Education. Yes  298,460 

No    213,337 

28.  Creating  the  Office  of  Superintendent 

of    Public    Instruction     to     Replace 
State      Commissioner     of      Common 

Schools    Yes  256,615 

No    251,946 

29.  To  Extend  State  Bond  Limit  to  Fifty 

Million     Dollars     for     Inter-County 

Wagon   Roads    • Yes  272,564 

No    274,582 

30.  Regulating    Insurance Yes  321,388 

No    196,628 

31.  Abolishing    Board   of    Public    Works.. Yes  296,635 
_         .  No    214,829 

32.  Taxation     of      State     and      Municipal 

Bonds,  Inheritances,  Incomes,  Fran- 
chises and  Production  of  Minerals.  .Yes  269,039 

No    249,864 

33.  Regulation   of   Corporations   and    Sale 

of   Personal  Property Yes  300,466 

No    212  704 

34.  Double   Liability   of   Stockholders   and 

Inspection  of  Private  Banks Yes  377,272 

No    156,688 

35.  Regulating    State    Printing Yes  319,612 

36.  Eligibility    of   Wonu-n    to    Certain    Of- 

fices     Yes  261,806 

No     28  1.  170 


No.  Votes. 

37.  Civil    Service    Yes  306,767 

No    204,580 

38.  Out-Door   Advertising    Yes  261,361 

No    262,440 

39.  Methods    of    Submitting    Amendments 

to    the    Constitution Yes  271,827 

No    246,687 

40.  Municipal  Home  Rule Yes  301,861 

No    215,120 

41.  Schedule    of    Amendments Yes  275,062 

No  213,979 
For     License     to     Traffic     in     Intoxicating 

Liquors   Yes  273,361 

Against    License   to   Traffic   in    Intoxicating 

Liquors    No    1 88,82 5 

Some  recent  Ohio  election  statistics 
are  given  here  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ison. The  vote  for  Governor  in  1908 
was  1,125,054;  in  1910,  932,262. 

The  highest  vote  cast  on  any  amend- 
ment was  586,295  on  woman's  suffrage ; 
the  lowest,  462,186,  was  polled  on  the 
liquor  license  amendment.  A  vigorous 
campaign  was  waged  for  both  of  these. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ag- 
gregate vote  on  the  latter  was  much 
lower  than  that  given  for  any  other  pro- 
posal. It  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
second  column  of  the  ballot,  and  many 
voters  evidently,  after  following  down  the 
column  to  No.  41,  thought  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  list  and  did  not 
notice  the  license  proposal  at  the  head  of 
the  next  column. 

Of  all  questions  considered,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  was  most  thoroly 
discussed  in  and  out  of  the  convention. 
It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  majority 
for  this  prime  article  of  the  progressive 
faith  is  large,  it  is  exceeded  by  that  given 
for  each  of  the  twenty-three  other  pro- 
posals. 

Measures  accorded  a  high  vote  in  the 
convention  were  not  always  so  popular 
with  the  electors  of  the  State.  The 
amendment  receiving  the  highest  major- 
ity passed  the  convention  by  only  a  sin- 
gle vote  more  than  the  lowest  in  the  en- 
tire series,  while  Nos.  24  and  36,  which 
passed  the  convention  almost  unanimous- 
ly, were  both  defeated. 

Attractive  titles  undoubtedly  helped  to 
increase  the  majorities  in  some  instances. 
Amendment  No.  1  is  brief.  Following 
is  the  full  text : 

"The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  invio- 
late, except  that,  in  civil  cases,  laws  may  be 
passed  to  authorize  the  rendering  of  a  verdict 
by  the  concurrence  of  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  jury." 

This  amendment  was  given  the  title 
"Reform  in  Civil  Jury  System."  "Re- 
form" in  these  progressive  times  is  pe- 
culiarly attractive.      Tl  is  a  case  in  which 
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a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  not 
smell  quite  so  sweet.  This  initial  word 
probably  brought  a  few  thousand  votes 
to  an  amendment  that  would  certainly 
have  carried  under  a  more  appropriate 
title.  In  this  class  should  be  included 
No.  10,  "Welfare  of  Employees."  It 
provides  that  "laws  may  be  passed  fix- 
ing and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor, 
establishing  a  minimum  wage  and  pro- 
viding for  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and 
general  welfare  of  employees."  In  this 
instance  also  the  title  helped  a  proposal 
that  would  doubtless  have  carried  with  a 
more  explicit  designation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  eight  of  the  forty- 
two  proposals  failed  to  receive  the  re- 
quired majority.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  "Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment." 
The  old  doctrine  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  was  promulgated 
effectively  in  the  convention  and  before 
the  people.  It  was  also  urged  that  un- 
der existing  law  in  Ohio  the  jury  may 
recommend  mercy  and  thus  prevent  elec- 
trocution. The  issue  was  clearly  defined 
and  the  result  fairly  represents  the  pres- 
ent sentiment  of  the  State  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  evidences,  however,  that 
the  verdict  is  not  final  and  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  re- 
versed. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  most  careful 
observers  No.  22,  providing  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  contempt  proceedings  and  the 
prohibition  of  injunctions  in  controver- 
sies involving  the  employment  of  labor, 
was  lost.  The  principle  embodied  in  this 
amendment  has  been  advocated  for  years 
by  organized  labor. 

Woman's  suffrage  was  defeated  by  a 
decisive  majority,  but  not  so  large  pro- 
portionately as  that  registered  against  the 
reform  in  Oregon  in  1910,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  third  submission  to  the  electors 
of  that  State  thru  initiative  petition.  The 
liquor  interests  were  most  active  in  op- 
posing this  amendment.  Unfortunately 
the  opposition  to  woman's  suffrage  ad- 
versely affected  No.  36,  which  provide*  1 
for  the  appointment  of  women  to  certain 
offices  of  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions "where  the  interests  and  care 
of  women  and  children  are  involved." 
On  the  face  of  the  returns  the  electors  of 
Ohio  have  evidcntlv  resolved  thorolv  to 
eliminate  women  from  participation  in 
public  affairs. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  was  the 
result  of  the  vote  on  No.  24,  "Omitting 
the  Word  'White.'  "  The  Constitution 
of  185 1,  which  was  adopted  before  the 
emancipation  of  the  colored  race,  limited 
the  elective  franchise  to  "every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years."  The  word 
"white"  still  remains  in  the  Constitution, 
altho  it  was  made  of  no  effect  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  simply  sought  to  make 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio  harmonize  in 
form  with  the  National  Constitution.  A 
similar  amendment,  complicated,  it  is 
true,  with  other  issues,  was  submitted  in 
this  State  in  1867  and  defeated.  Race 
prejudice  is  evidently  still  strong  in 
Ohio,  a  State  that  in  1861-65  poured 
forth  her  blood  freely  to  blot  out  an  in- 
vidious distinction  that  is  still  retained  in 
her  Constitution. 

The  authorization  of  the  "Use  of  Vot- 
ing Machines"  was  defeated  largely  thru 
the  strenuous  opposition  to  it  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  and  the  apprehension  in 
rural  counties  that  the  innovation  would 
involve  needless  expense.  Perhaps  the 
word  "machines"  had  for  some  a  sinister 
suggestion  that  increased  the  unfavorable 
vote. 

Amendment  No.  29,  best  known 
among  its  friends  as  the  "good  roads" 
proposal,  was  strongly  combated  in  the 
convention  and  the  opposition  was  car- 
ried to  the  people.  The  heaviest  vote 
against  it  was  polled  by  the  farmers  of 
the  counties  that  already  have  good 
roads.  Many  voters  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  country  w:ere  opposed  to  raising  the 
bond  limit  of  the  Constitution  for  any 
purpose. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  defeated  amend- 
ments is  No.  38,  "Outdoor  Advertising." 
This  simply  sought  to  give  the  General 
Assembly  authority  to  regulate  outdoor 
advertising,  especially  billboards,  which 
often  mar  the  beauty  of  cities  by  their 
unsightly  displays.  The  billboard  com- 
panies fought  the  amendment  and  thoro- 
lv circularized  the  State  against  it.  They 
succeeded  in  defeating  it  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin. 

The  amendments  that  carried,  without 
exception,  received  their  large  majorities 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  Statt'.  The 
countrv  vote  was  licrhl  and  conservative. 
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In  a  number  of  the  rural  counties  every 
proposal  was  voted  down. . 

There  has  been  complaint  that  suffi- 
cient time  was  not  given  the  electors  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  numer- 
ous amendments.  After  all  has  been 
said,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  work  of  no  previous  convention  in 
the  State  was  given  the  careful  study  and 
received  the  intelligent  vote  accorded  the 
amendments  submitted  in  191 2. 

In  this  connection  something  should 
be  said  of  the  educational  value  of  this 
recent  campaign.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  nine  months  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
have  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  State  Constitution  and  to  awaken  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  their  relation  to  it. 
Simply  as  an  educational  investment  this 
constitutional  convention  was  fully  worth 
the  money  appropriated  for  it. 

The  limitations  of  this  contribution 
will  not  permit  comment  on  the  various 
amendments  approved  by  the  people. 
Many  of  them  simply  remove  old  re- 
straints and  grant  new  powers  to  the 
lawmaking  body  of  the  State.  Practical- 
ly all  of  them  will  require  supplemental 
legislation.  The  coming  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  therefore  be  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  the 
State. 

While  the  provision  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum  goes  into  effect  October 
1,  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  its  friends  to  rush  precipi- 
tately to  the  General  Assembly  with  ini- 
tiative petitions.  They  are  inclined 
rather  to  give  the  representatives  of  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  act  under  new 
conditions.  Of  course  in  time  there  will 
doubtless  be  occasion  to  use  the  initiative. 
There  are  needed  reforms  that  the  legis- 
lature will  be  slow  to  inaugurate.  It 
will  not  be  disposed,  for  instance,  to  in- 
terfere with  advertising  privileges  of 
newspapers,  the  salaries  of  State  and 
county  officers  and  employees,  and  with 
its  own  perquisities  which  seem  natural- 
ly to  grow  more  numerous  and  luscious 
with  each  passing  year.  If  the  larger 
powers  granted  the  legislature  are  used 
for  selfish  or  partisan  advantage,  the 
referendum  should  be  and  doubtless  will 
be  promptly  and  effectually  used. 

The  friends  of  good  government  have 


reason  to  be  greatly  encouraged  at  the 
triumph  of  the  civil  service  amendment. 
It  provides  that  laws  must  be  passed  es- 
tablishing the  merit  system  in  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions.  No  spe- 
cial efforts  were  put  forth  by  any  organi- 
zation in  its  behalf,  and  yet  it  carried  by 
over  100,000  majority.  This  reform  has 
not  been  inaugurated  too  soon.  Ohio 
has  long  been  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
spoils  system.  The  traffic  in  votes  in 
Adams  County  is  but  the  supplement  to 
the  traffic  in  office  that  has  held  sway 
under  the  dome  of  the  State  Capitol. 
Will  the  spoilsmen  give  up  their  prey? 
Not  without  a  struggle.  Just  now  there 
are  brave  promises  by  those  who  aspire 
to  power  as  to  what  will  be  done.  These 
may  be  kept,  or  at  the  behest  of  the 
bosses  they  may  be  made  for  a  time  a 
travesty  and  a  jest.  Hypocrisy  may  tem- 
porarily defeat  the  popular  will,  but  the 
people  are  awakening,  and  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  plain  mandates  of  the  Con- 
stitution, either  by  direct  executive  act 
or  thru  unfair  and  pliant  agents,  must,  in 
Ohio,  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  popular  opin- 
ion that  is  becoming  ^every  hour  more 
vigilant  and  militant.  "  A  better  day  is 
surely  dawning. 

Other  important  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  people  are :  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  including  legislative 
control  of  the  methods  of  mining,  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  minerals ;  change  in 
judicial  system,  containing  effective  pro- 
vision for  the  elimination  of  the  law's 
unnecessary  delays ;  regulation  of  corpo- 
rations, forbidding  fraudulent  sales  of 
stock ;  primary  elections  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  national,  State  and  county  offi- 
cers ;  municipal  home  rule,  authorizing 
cities  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  been  charged  in  some  quarters 
that  Ohio's  "new  constitution"  is  "radical, 
dangerous  and  revolutionary,"  that  it  will 
drive  business  interests  out  of  the  State. 
In  fact,  the  amendments  are  not  radical, 
and  experience  will  prove  that  they  are 
dangerous  to  no  legitimate  interest. 
They  invest  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives with  new  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. They  are  simply  a  forward  step 
in  the  constitutional  evolution  of  a  sane, 
powerful  and  progressive  commonwealth. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


An   Easy  Lesson   in   Chinese 


BY   H.   P.   PERKINS 
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Yuan  Shih  Kai 


WHEN  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
t  writes     his     name     the     marks 
which   come   off  the   tip   of   his 
brush  look  like  this. 

The  top  character,  Yuan, 
is  the  family  name.  Shih 
Kai  is  the  given  name,  giv- 
en probably  in  infancy. 
Pronounce  the  i  in  Shih  as 
in  fix,  by  no  means  omit 
the  h,  and  speak  the  ai  as 
in  aisle. 

The  word  Shih  would  al- 
most certainly  be  the  first 
word  in  the  given  names  of 
Yuan  Shih  Kai's  brothers 
and  would  show  that  they 
were  probably  his  brothers. 
it  means  world  or  genera- 
tion. Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
written  ( i ) ,  i.  e.,  three  tens,  or  one  gen- 
eration. 

Kai  means  victorious.  President  be- 
fore the  word  Yuan  nicely  balances  the 
words,  In  -  his  -  Generation  -  Victorious, 
which  follow  it. 

The    family    name    of    Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  republic, 
is  pronounced  almost  exactly 
like  our  soon.     Had  Dr.  Sun 
been  born  in  North  China,  in- 
stead   of    near    Canton,     we 
would    be    writing   his    given 
name  I  Hsien,  and  pronounc- 
ing it  ee  see-en,  which  shows 
/  JL      how  widely  the  Cantonese  dif- 
\  ^"*       fers     in    pronunciation    from 
Sun  Yat  Sen    the  Pekinese.     It  likewise 
shows  how   little   the   written 
language  of  China  has  done  toward  uni- 
fying the  spoken   language,  of  different 
sections,   being  itself   exceedingly    weak 
phonetically. 


# 
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The  picturesqueness  of  the  characters 
is  a  partial  compensation.  Yat  means 
the  way  a  rabbit  (2)  runs,  (3),  and  is, 
of  course,  written  (4). 

Sen  is  a  man  (5)  who 
lives  in  the  hills,  (6)  and 
therefore  written  (7). 

A  mountain  elf  is  not 
very  different  from  a  spirit. 
Hence  we  have  Sun  of  the 
Gentle  Spirit-,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  name  given  in 
youth  or  early  manhood  by 
some    friend    who    in    these  fc  JL 

two  striking  words  has  giv-  **L~ 

en  the  world  the  portrait  of       ^/J 
a  most  interesting  man.  yV 

In  Wu  Ting  Fang's  name  \Vu  Ting  Fang 
we  notice  the  same  "stand- 
ing man,"    (5),  with  "five"    (8),  beside 
it  ;  indicating,  originally,  a  squad  of  five 
soldiers. 

Ting  is  a  courtyard  and  Fang  is  a 
flower  of  sweet  perfume. 

Probably  the  ex-ambassador  does  not 

now  regret  that  he  gave  his  large  influ- 

jl  »         ence  to  the  popular  side  at 

<sftT)       an    early    stage    instead    of 

y^_      trying  to  find  a  comfortable 

/£$%*         seat  on  -the    fence  or  in   the 

corner. 

^  Another    name    which    in- 

^[  terests  us  is  that  of  Li  Yuan 

/^— *     Hung,    or,    if    you    prefer, 

Heng,  for  this  is  the  officer 

to   whom   the   revolting  sol- 

diers   of   Chang    Piao,    near 

Hankow,   fled   last   October, 

thus    almost    forcing    Com- 

I.i  Yuan  llunn     „         i  r:      •  ji  iv 

manner  Li  into  the  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  Revolution  of 
Central  China.  This  Yuan  means  chief, 
while  Hung  is  great.  The  famous  Vice- 
roy, Li  Hung  Chang,  had  the  same  char- 
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c?  %  i^ 


13. 


14. 


15- 


16. 


\ ^^^     acter    as    a    part    of    his    name. 

/***J[       Give  the   u  the  sound  of  u  in 
I       pull.     It  is  not,  however,  at  all 
improbable  that  this  official  pro- 
JL        nounces  this  character  with  the 
J%\      short  sound  of  a  in  up,   which 
*^*       is  the  sound  intended  when  the 
Ho  Nan    word  is  written  heng. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Chinese  Romanizer  are  not  few. 
When,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press the  sound  of  the  English  word 
hung  he  writes  heng,  and  when  he  writes 
hung  he  is  trying  to  give  the  sound 
hoong. 

In      Romanizing      Chinese      personal 
names,  each  character  of  which  is  given, 
as  above,  its  own  equal  place,  one  nat- 
urally   capitalizes    the    English    equiva- 
lents.     There    are    several    reasons    for 
writing  important  place  names,  like  those 
of   the   provinces,    in   the    same 
way.     These  are  never  of  more     ^\>L| 
than  two  words,  and  the  words    j&f\ 
are  usually  of  only  one  syllable.        ' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  l_^ 
that  the  newspaper  name  of  Ho  {jT\ 
Nan  will  be  anything  else  than  ^ 

Honan.  But  if  our  geographies  HuNan 
and  books  of  reference  would 
keep  the  words  distinct,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  we  do  with  our  own 
names,  such  as  New  York  or  West 
Virginia.  Ho  should  probably  be  writ- 
ten He,  the  e  having  the  sound  of  c  in 
her.  It  means  river,,  while  Nan  is  south. 
River  South  is  good  Chinese  for  "The 
Province  which  lies  south  of  the  Yellow 
River." 

The    three    strokes    (9)    seen    in    the 

river   character   are   also   to  be   seen   in 

all    others    which    represent    bodies    of 

water.     It  is  called  the  "water  radical," 

and  is  of  course  a  part  of  the 

character  for  lake.    Hu  Nan  and 

Peh  are  the  two  provinces 

lying,  one  north  of  and  the  other 

\\.       south   of   the  largest  lake.       In 

j  7*      northern   mandarin    the    Peh   is 

Hu  reh      pronounced  hay.     Every  one  in 


%\  _      and 

^fcM      chai 
i<>)\      Hu 


the  North  Capital  calls  his  city       ^ 
Bay-Jing,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the   South   Capital  doubtless   *^~ 
all   say   that   they    live    in    Nan 
King.      The    word    for    capital      »f+ 
(Ching  or  King)   is  written  by     wJ&» 
the  Chinese  (10),  and  is  evident-    **▼* 
■  ly    contracted    from    the    word   shanghai 
(11),  which  probably  pictured  a 
large  city  gate. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first 
occupancy  of  the  southern  capital  was 
in  the  year  317  A.  D.  The  very  first 
Chinese  capital  city  was  in  the  Ho  Nan 
province,  occupied  B.  C.  2180.  Not 
reckoning  several  of  the  minor  dynasties, 
there  have  been,  since  that  first,  fourteen 
changes,  and  the  old,  central  province, 
which  had  the  first  capital,  has  held  it 
six  times  since. 

Now  the  pull  seems  to  be  not  toward 
the    north,    neither    toward    the 

J^      west,  but  toward  the  east.     The 

m^       city    in    which    the    world    and 

China     most     thoroly     meet     is 

Shanghai — "On    Sea."      A    few 

Jft  years  since  eleven  nations,  be- 
V^  sides  the  Chinese,  were  holding 
Shan  si  separate  courts  in  the  settle- 
ments of  this  cosmopolis.  Nan 
King,  hardly  three  hours  up  the  river, 
would  appear  to  be  the  right  place  for 
the  new  Government. 

Shan  Si  and  Shan  Tung  are  simply 
Hills  West  and  Hills  East,  or  the  two 
provinces  which  lie,  one  east,  the  other 
west  of  the  range  of  hills  lying  between. 
Si  is  pronounced  see.  Tung  is  doong, 
the  00  being  short  as  in  soon.  The  old 
form  of  shan  is  shown  below  (12).  Si  is 
a  nest,  (13),  and  a  bird,  (14),  settling 
down  on  it.  "Not  very  much  like  a 
bird."  True,  but  would  you  be  willing  to 
put  on  the  feathers  every  time  J. 
you  wrote  the  word?  wr^ 

In  tung  we  can  easily   see   a 
tree,    (15),   and   the 
just  coming  up  behii 
really   care    "for    an 
of   why   these  parts   that   ought  shan  Tung 


easily   see  a 
e   sun,    (16),      X 

ind  it.   If  you  Xf? 

1    explanation  /J 
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to  be  round  have  corners,  buy  a  Chinese 
brush  and  ink-stone  and  set  about  mak- 
ing them,  when  you  will  find  the  reason 
literally  at  hand. 

It  will  hardly  do  to  leave  the  province 

of  Shan  Tung  without  writing  the  name 

'        of    its    most    famous    sage, 

wp  1         Confucius.       Kung     is     the 

Jp  [  family    name.      Fu    Dze    is 

1    N^^   usually    translated    "The 

Master."     Yet  I  like  to  re- 

m  member    the    first    definition 

w£  of    this    word,    fu,    in    Wil- 

*^^^     liams's  dictionary,  "One  who 

can    help."      The   man    who 

can  help  me  in  my  thinking 

v^  becomes  thereby  my  master, 

**s»r"*       and  so  doubtless   felt  those 

J  young   men   who,   over   two 

Kung  Fu  Dze    thousand     years     ago,     left 

their  homes  to  sit  at  the  feet 

oi  Kung  the  assistant. 

The  two  Canton  provinces  are  divided 
by  the  two  words  east  and  west  into  the 
Broad  East  and  Broad  West  provinces. 

Kiang  Si  means  Great  River  West.  A 
small  part  of  this  province  is  west  of  the 
great  Yang  Dze  river,  altho  the  greater 
part  lies  distinctly  south  of  that  river. 

The  Yang  Dze  (or  Tze)  Kiang  is  the 
Great  River  Yang  Dze.  The  meaning, 
"Son  of  the  Ocean,"  will  have  to  be  dis- 
carded because  this  yang  means  not  the 
ocean  but  that  which  is  "tossed  up," 
either  from  the  surface  of  the  great  river 
or  from  the  ocean  itself. 


The  coast  region  both  north  and  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  very  long  ago, 
bore  the  name  of  Yang  Chou,  and  this 
region  may  have  extended  so  far,  back 
from  the  coast  that  it  may  have  sent  con- 
siderable tributary  water  into  the  Yang 
Dze,  which  fact  may  have  also  given  the 
name,  "Son  of  the  Yang  Re- 
gion." If  any  sinologist  dis- 
likes this  theory,  he  has  only 
to  furnish  a  better  one,  where- 
upon this  one  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

In  the  yang  character  we  do 
not  find  any  spray,  but  we  do 
see  the  sun  coming  up  over  the 
horizon    (17)    and  its   rays   go 
flying    (t8)    all   abroad.      Also 
the  hand   (19)   originally    (20) 
which     tosses    the     grain     for 
winnowing.       Apply    this    character    to 
either  the  ocean  or  the  great  river  and 
you  must  see  the  spray  "tossed  up"  like 
chafr*  and  grain  from  the  threshing  floor. 

We  have  already  had  the  character 
(21),  in  fact  two  of  them,  in  the  name 
of  Confucius.  This  is  the  tze  or,  better, 
dze  of  the  Yang  Dze.  In  the  good  old 
days,  when  they  had  either  more  time  or 
less  writing,  they  wrote  this  "child" 
character  (22),  as  any  one  can  see  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Peking  and 
investigate  the  round  stones  engraved 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  Hsiian  Wang, 
R.  C.  827-781. 

WORCESTER,    Mass. 
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Educational   Reform 

BY  THE  HON.  CARROLL  S.   PAGE 

[Mr.  Page  is  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  also  the  Committee  on  Education.  As  the  result  of  long  and  earn- 
est research  he  has  recently  presented  a  bill,  in  the  Senate,  providing  for  Federal  co-opera- 
tion in  adding  vocational  education  in  the  lower  grades  of  public  schools.  The  subject  is 
receiving  wide   consideration. — Editor.] 

THERE  is  nothing  materially  wrong  or  highest,  grade  of  the  elementary 
with  our  educational  systems,  so  school, 
far  as  they  apply  to  those  who  are  But  this  is  not  all.  The  training-  given 
able  to  enjoy  the  superb  advantages  of-  to  those  who  enjoy  only  the  elementary 
fered  by  our  extensive  system  of  colleges  grades  is  almost  exclusively  on  what  is 
and  universities,  and  it  might  even  be  known  as  "cultural"  lines,  and,  with  very 
added,  without  going  far  wide  of  the  rare  exceptions,  it  is  not  pretended  that, 
facts,  that  the  boy  who  can  only  avail  even  in  a  remote  degree,  the  curriculum 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  our  system  of  our  elementary  schools  equips  the  bov 
of  high  schools  will  be  fairly  equipped  to  with  a  practical  education — an  education 
enter  upon  the  race  of  life  successfully.         which  fits  him  to  go  out  into  the  world 

But,  having  made  this  admission  as  to     and  earn  a  livelihood. 
our  educational  facilities,  it  is  proper  to         The  friends  of    the  Page  Vocational 

ask  two  other  questions,  the  answers  to     Education    Bill — Senate    Bill    No.    3 

which  are  all-important  to  a  correct  esti-     while    confessing    satisfaction    with    the 
mate  of  the' real  value  of  the  school  sys-     curriculum,    so   far   as   those   connected 

terns  of  this  country,  to  wit:    How  many  with  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges  are 

of  the  boys  arid  girls  of  our  land  are  able  concerned,  insist  that  to  93  per  cent. to 

to   avail  themselves,  and  do  they  avail  speak  accurately,  the  92.93  per  cent. 

themselves,  of  a  college  training?  How  who  never  enter  the  high  schools  or  col- 
many  are  able  to  avail  themselves,  and  leges  we  are  not  extending  the  square 
how  many  do  avail  themselves,  of  our  deal,  and  that  it  is  only  by  affording  to 
high  school  system  ?  this  93  per  cent,  the  opportunity  to^ac- 
The  facts  developed  by  an  attempt  to  quire  an  education  along  vocational  lines 
answer  these  questions  surprise  us.  that  we  can  perform  our  plain  duty  to 

The  guess  of  the  average  man  would  these  children, 
be  that  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  are  Passing  for  the  moment  from  a  state- 
able to  avail  themselves  of  college  ment  of  conditions  and  needs,  let  us  see 
courses,  and  that  between  25  and  50  per  what  the  Page  bill  contemplates, 
cent,  take  advantage  of  the  high  school  1.  It  proposes  to  appropriate  $3,000,- 
courses.  \  000  from  the  Federal  treasury  for  the 
Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  neces-  purpose  of  encouraging  instruction  in 
sary  to  guess  regarding  this  matter.  We  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries, 
have  statistics  which  show  accurately  just  and  home  economics,  "in  clearly  defined 
what  proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls  of  departments,  or  divisions,  of  high  schools 
school  age  are  in  college,  in  high  school,  of  secondary  school  grade."  Translated 
and  in  the  elementary  school.  into  plain  terms,  it  means  an  appro- 
These  statistics  show  that  only  1. 71  per  priation  for  the  benefit  of  vocational 
cent,  enjoy  the  college  course,  and  only  training  in  schools  in  rural  communities 
5.35  per  cent,  the  high  school  course,  while  — towns  and  villages  having,  say,  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  this  1,000  to  4,000  population, 
land— to  wit,  92.93  per  cent.— never  pass  2.  It  appropriates  $3,000,000  toward 
beyond  the  elementary  grades.  In  addi-  the  support  of  institutions  in  which  only 
tion  to  this,  it  is  estimated,  by  those  en-  the  trades  and  industries  and  home  eco- 
titled  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  sub-  nomics  shall  be  taught.  This  appropria- 
ject,  that  only  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  this  tion  is  designed  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
92.93  per  cent,  ever  complete  the  eighth,  age  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
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in  the  larger  cities,  where  will  be  taught 
those  industries  which  the  mass  of  boys 
in  the  larger  cities  must  have  to  ade- 
quately equip  them  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood at  the  trade  or  vocation  for  which 
their  peculiar  talents  seem  best  to  fit 
them,  and  where  girls  may  be  taught 
home  economics. 

3.  The  bill  appropriates  $3,000,000,  in 
round  numbers,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  high  schools  where  the  bet- 
ter educated  of  the  farmers'  boys  in  rural 
communities  may  receive  a  training 
which  will  fit  them  for  agricultural  life. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  make  this  the  equal 
of  the  agricultural  colleges,  of  course; 
but  it  is  to  be  peculiarly  the  college  of  the 
farmer  boy,  where  he  shall  receive  that 
instruction  and  encouragement  which  it 
is  hoped  and.  believed  will  prompt  him  to 
return  to  the  farm  and  pursue  agricul- 
ture as  a  life  work  rather  than,  as  is  now 
the  case,  the  desertion  of  the  farm  life 
for  the  city. 

4.  The  bill  appropriates  $3,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  accumulated 
results  of  research  at  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  carrying  them  to  the 
adult  farmer,  so  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
sons,  may  come  to  understand  the  better 
and  more  advanced  methods  which  must 
be  adopted  if  farm  life  is  to  be  made  pop- 
ular and  profitable. 

5.  The  bill  appropriates  $1,000,000  to 
encourage  demonstrations  and  experi- 
mental work,  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges at  the  district  agricultural  schools 
established  by  the  Page  bill. 

6.  The  bill  appropriates,  in  round  num- 
bers, $1,500,000  annually  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional work  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

The  appropriation  of  the  $1,500,000  for 
the  education  of  teachers  is  to  be  imme- 
diately available. 

The  remaining  appropriations  of  the 
bill  are  not  to  take  effect  until  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19 16,  because  of 
our  unpreparedness  by  reason  of  a  lack 
of  competent  teachers. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  state  in 
detail  the  administrative  features  of  the 
bill,  but,  of  course,  this  is  not  practicable 
within  the  limits  of  this  article.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
is  fully  protected.     The  Federal  Govern- 


ment says,  in  substance,  to  the  respective 
States,  You  need  not  accept  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  unless  you  wish  to 
do  so;  but  if  you  do  (so  far  as  the  most 
of  the  appropriations  are  concerned,  at 
least)  you  must  to  every  dollar  appropri- 
ated by  the  Government  add  two  dollars 
to  be  paid  by  State  and  local  taxation. 

To  illustrate :  If  a  high  school  in  any 
city  wishes  to  avail  itself  of  $1,000  of  this 
Federal  fund,  either  the  State  or  the  local 
community  must  add  $2,000  to  the  Fed- 
eral fund,  thus  giving  the  school  $3,000. 
It  is  hoped  and  expected  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  will  work  out  more  nearly 
on  this  basis:  The  Federal  Government, 
for  example,  will  contribute  $1,000  to- 
ward a  school.  The  State  will  add  an- 
other $1,000  to  this  $1,000,  and 
will  then  say — as  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  now  say 
substantially  to  their  respective  local- 
ities— if  any  city,  town  or  village  will  add 
another  $2,000  to  this  $2,000,  it  may 
avail  itself  thereof,  thus  giving  $4,000  to 
tnat  school  which  avails  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

More  than  this,  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  act  must  be  used,  and  used  only, 
for  the  special  purposes  contemplated. 
They  cannot  be  diverted  to  general  school 
support.  The  whole  theory  of  the  bill  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  take  up  this  much-needed 
work  of  vocational  education. 

Every  student  of  public  affairs  must 
have  observed  that  there  is  no  more  seri- 
ous problem  before  the  American  people 
today  than  that  of  maintaining  a  proper 
division  of  the  population  between  city 
and  country  life,  involving,  as  it  does,  that 
twin  problem — the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  food  consumption 
and  food  production. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  rural  com- 
munities are  leaving  the  farms  and  flock- 
ing to  the  cities.  Under  conditions  as 
they  now  exist,  the  bright,  enterprising 
son  of  the  farmer  is  not  slow  in  observ- 
ing that  urban  life  offers  better  possibili- 
ties of  success  than  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try. This  fact  needs  no  verification.  Its 
existence  may  be  easily  ascertained,  and. 
unpalatable  as  it  is,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
check  and  regulate  this  constant  move- 
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ment  from  country  to  city — the  depletion 
of  much  of  the  best  blood  of  our  rural 
communities — or  within  ten  years,  per- 
haps within  five,  we  shall  not  onlv  cea'se 
to  be  a  food  exporting  nation,  but  shall 
be  actually  importing  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  foodstuffs.  The  great 
question  now  before  the  country,  there- 
fore, is,  Can  these  conditions  be  changed, 
and,  if  so,  how? 

We  have  been  hugging  the  delusion 
that  we  were  getting  wealthy  from  farm- 
ing, whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
been  taking  the  nitrogen,  the  phosphoric 
acid,  the  potash  and  the  vegetable  matter 
or  humus,  from  our  virgin  soil,  and  sell- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  cereals  and 
fibers ;  and  before  we  can  become  pros- 
perous farmers,  we  must  learn  to  restore 
to  the  soil  those  ingredients  of  which  we 
have  been  so  prodigal. 

The  question  of  practical  farming  to- 
day has  come  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
the  rotation  of  crops,  of  fertilization,  of 
better  seeds,  and  of  better  breeds  of 
stock.  We  have  no  more  lands  to  ex- 
ploit unless  it  be  land  the  cultivation  of 
which  will  have  to  be  made  profitable  by 
the  clearing  of  needed  forests,  by  irriga- 
tion, or  by  drainage.  We  must  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  we  have 
or  become  a  food  importing  nation. 

We  have  for  more  than  a  century  been 
deceiving  ourselves.  From  platform  and 
stump  we  have  been  wont  to  boast  of  our 
boundless  natural  resources ;  but  students 
are  now  coming  to  see  that,  unless  we 
change  our  present  practices,  these  re- 
sources will  be  largely  exhausted  within 
a  period  that  to  the  farsighted  statesman 
is  but  a  day. 

We  have  been  exporting  millions  upon 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn, 
supposedly  at  a  profit ;  but  those  experts 
who  have  been  making  the  question  of 
soil  fertility  a  study  for  the  past  dec- 
ade are  now  able  to  say  to  us,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  research,  that  every  bushel 
of  wheat  carries  with  it  27  cents'  worth 
of  phosphorus,  every  bushel  of  corn  13 
cents'  worth ;  and  our  friends  from  the 
South  now  know,  as  they  did  not  know 
20  years  ago,  that  every  pound  of  cotton 
takes  from  the  soil  3  cents'  worth  of 
phosphorus.  When  we  consider  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn  and  the  millions    upon    millions  of 


pounds  of  cotton  which  we  have  been  ex- 
porting, the  extent  of  soil  depletion  is 
something  fearful  to  contemplate. 

As  President  Wallace  recently  exprest 
it.  "The  nineteenth  century  farmer  was 
no  farmer  at  all :  he  was  a  miner,  mining 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  selling  it  for 
the  bare  cost  of  mining." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  counties  in 
the  United  States — and  they  are  mostly 
counties  in  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country — show  a  less  population  than 
they  did  thirty  years  ago.  The  picture 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  we 
may  as  well  voluntarily  face  the  facts 
now  and  thereby  being  compelled,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  apply  heroic  remedies. 

We  have  exploited  all  our  virgin  soils, 
and  the  demand  still  is  for  more  corn, 
more  wheat,  more  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds 
with  which  to  feed  the  American  people. 

In  the  process  of  time — and  I. believe 
that  time  will  arrive  within  the  next  ten 
years — the  slipshod,  unscientific  methods 
of  farming  which  we  are  now  practising 
must  be  superseded  by  more  progressive 
and  more  intelligent  methods,  or  the  bur- 
den of  the  high  cost  of  living  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  more  and  more  heavy  until 
it  becomes  unbearable. 

In  my  judgment,  the  remedy  for  this 
condition  must  come  thru  those  more  in- 
telligent methods  of  farming  which  will 
inevitably  result  from  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Proceeding  from  the  question  of  agri- 
culture to  a  consideration  of  that  of  home 
economics,  it  may  be  said  that  no  greater 
problem  confronts  us  today  than  the 
health  of  our  people,  and  especially  the 
health  of  the  young.  There  must  be  a 
better  knowledge  of  sanitation,  hygiene, 
ventilation,  cooking,  and  home-keeping 
generally ;  and  it  is  a  cause  for  gratifica- 
tion that  home  economics  is  rapidly  as- 
suming the  prominent  place  which  it  de- 
serves in  all  schools  which  girls  attend, 
from  the  elementary  to  the  collegiate. 
This  bill,  if  it  passes,  will  generally  accel- 
erate this  much-needed  movement  toward 
better  home-making,  better  wives,  better 
mothers.  Thousands  of  homes  are 
wrecked  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
are  ruined  because  those  who  kept  the 
homes  of  our  country  have  no  training  in 
that  greatest  of  all  professions — the  pro- 
fession of  home-making  and  motherhood. 
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All  must  live  in  some  sort  of  a  home,  them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  we  could  direct 

It  is  there  that  character  is  developed,  their  minds  into  different  channels,  and 

No  great  advance,  spiritual  or  mental,  is  the  larger  part  of  them  could  be  saved 

possible  which  does  not  begin  within  the  and  made  useful  men. 

home.     Every  girl  is  a  potential  mother.  We  should  not  wait  until  the  boy  has 

Every  mother  should  be  a  home-maker,  become  a  criminal  before  we  take  cog- 

Every  girl  should  have  the  best  of  health,  nizance  of  his  temptations.      He  should 

some  knowledge  of   her   peculiar   func-  be  safeguarded  during  the  earlier  period 

tions,  some  specific  preparation  for  play-  of  his  adolescence ;  and  in  this  connec- 

ing  her  part  in  the  best  possible  home.  tion    I    believe  that  the  time  will  come 

The  foregoing  reasons  are  sufficient  when  we  shall  clearly  differentiate  the 
and  alone  justify  the  passage  of  the  Page  method  to  be  pursued  in  correcting  a  first 
Vocational  Education  Bill,  but  after  all  offender,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  getting 
the  great  problem  now  before  the  Amer-  into  trouble,  has  been  a  self-respecting 
ican  people,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  What  man  and  a  good  citizen,  from  the  course 
we  shall  do  with  that  vast  army  of  boys,  to  be  taken  in  punishing  the  man  who 
most  of  them  only  fourteen  years  of  age  has  become  a  hardened  criminal. 
— and  many  of  them  less — who  leave  In  my  opinion,  it  is  within  the  power 
their  homes,  unsuccessful,  aimless,  most  of  this  country  to  so  legislate  that  all  our 
of  them  having  learned  little  else  than  the  people,  or  practically  all,  may  have  an 
three  R's,  not  educated  in  any  sense,  but  honest  occupation — a  vocation — which 
possessed  only  of  the  rudiments  whereby  means  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  liveli- 
real  education  may  be  acquired.  They  hood ;  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  thru 
have  been  so  schooled  that  there  is  but  pleasurable  labor,  the  wherewithal  to 
one  possible  result  as  to  the  great  major-  supply  the  legitimate,  reasonable  de- 
ity of  them,  and  that  result  is  failure.  mands  and  desires  of  mind  and  body. 

From  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  Indeed,  the  time  has  come — and  we  are 
other  we  are  discussing  the  great  ques-  already  beginning  to  see  it — when  voca- 
tion of  conservation — conservation  of  our  tional  education,  under  school  conditions, 
lands,  conservation  of  our  water  powers,  is  a  widespread  demand  and  is  rooted  in 
conservation  of  our  timber — forgetting  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
that  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  resources  this  age. 

is  the  American  boy,  and  that  we  are  Every  observing  man  knows  that  there 

wasting  this  great  asset  more  than  any  is   something  wrong  in  our  educational 

other.      He  is  being  cast  onto  the  dump  system,  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 

like  so  much  waste  from  the  mine.  that  wrong,  because  it  is  pregnant  with 

Judge  William  McAdoo,  the  chief  mag-  an  importance  second  to  no  other  prob- 

istrate  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  mak-  lem  now  before  this  nation, 

ing  his  annual  report,  says :  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary,  or 

"There  is  growing  up  in  this  city  a  graded,  schools,  as  they  are  today  con- 
menacing  army  of  boys  and  young  men  ducted,  is  largely  impracticable  and  does 
who  are  the  most  troublesome  element  not  fit  for  the  great  struggles  of  life  that 
the  authorities  have  to  deal  with.  From  are  before  the  93  per  cent,  of  our  boys 
the  ranks  of  these  lawless,  reckless  row-  and  girls  who  never  pass  beyond  the 
dies,  who  are  organized  in  bands,  or  eighth  grade.  To  continue  conditions 
bound  up  with  chums  or  pals,  come  most  longer  as  they  are  is  to  criminally  neglect 
of  the  crop  of  burglars,  truck-thieves,  the  largest  asset  of  this  country — the 
hold-up  men,  and  other  criminals  of  dan-  American  youth, 
gerous  character."  I  believe  that  when  the  child  reaches 

What  Judge  McAdoo  says  of  New  the  seventh  grade  we  should  begin  to 
York  is  applicable  to  every  large  town  take  an  account  of  stock  of  what  that 
and  city  in  this  country;  and  the  deplor-  child  is.  He  should  be  studied  physically, 
able  thimj  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  mentally  and  psychologically.  The  nat- 
it  is  largely  unnecessary;  for  if  we  will  ural  bent  of  his  mind  should  in  some  wax- 
give  to  these  boys  an  education  which  or  other  be  brought  out,  and  when  we 
they  can  see  will  fit  them  to  become  bet-  have  discovered  what  that  bent  is,  we 
ter  men,  better  artisans,  and  better  enable  should  continue  his  education  along  prac- 
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tical  lines  and  in  the  direction  of  his  nat-  educated  thru  the  farm  or  college  exten- 
ural  abilities  for  as  many  years  as  his  sion  work  provided  for  by  this  bill ;  and 
condition  and  needs  warrant,  that  we  mav  together  they  would  join  in  vitalizing, 
make  of  him  an  efficient  worker  in  some  stimulating,  and  energizing  that  more  in- 
useful  line.  telligent  and  more  profitable  farm  man- 
Educators  are  practically  unanimous  agement  of  which  our  country  today 
in  the  belief  that  every  proper  incentive  stands  in  such  great  need, 
should  be  used  to  continue  the  school  life  The  extension  work  will  furnish  in- 
of  the  boy,  by  a  year  or  two,  at  least,  struction  and  inspiration  to  millions  of 
after  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade.  Three  our  mature  farmers.  The  present  splendid 
to  five  years  would  be  better  still.  But  movement  for  the  betterment  of  country 
this  we  can  never  do  under  our  present  life  will  be  impelled  forward  at  a  faster 
system  of  education.  rate.  The  aspirations  of  our  best  people 
Men  like  to  do  that  which  they  can  do  to  live  on  the  land  will  be  aroused.  We 
well.  Place  a  boy  in  a  position  where  he  shall  see  the  genetically  best  of  our  great 
must  work  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  white  race  again  seeking  the  land  instead 
establishment  with  which  he  is  connected,  of  deserting  the  country  for  the  city, 
and  work  to  him  is  drudgery.  Give  him  We  shall  see  a  better  digestion  and  as- 
such  an  advanced  and  responsible  posi-  similation  of  that  great  quantity  of  for- 
tion  as  a  year  or  two  of  education  along:  eign  material  which  is  coming  into  our 
vocational  lines  would  have  equipped  country,  an  influx  which  will  unquestion- 
him  to  fill,  and  all  is  changed.  He  sees  ably  give  us  trouble  if  we  do  not  assimi- 
not  only  a  higher  wage,  but  he  sees  pro-  late  it  into  our  political  system  by  a  proc- 
motion,  preferment  and  honors.  The  boy  ess  of  practical  education. 
who  has  been  drifting  downward  from  Give  the  children  of  these  immigrants 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year  an  education  along  vocational  lines,  so 
soon  comes  to  know  that  he  has  not  had  that  they  may  see  that  their  condition  is 
a  square  deal  in  the  race  of  life,  and  he  bettered  because  of  their  change  of  resi- 
joins  the  order  of  malcontents  and  an-  dence  to  the  United  States,  and  they  will 
archists.  revere  our  institutions,  love  our  country, 
Industrial  education,  more  than  any  respect  our  flag.  Deprive  them  of  such 
other  agency,  will  augment  and  intensify  an  education  as  will  make  them  efficient 
the  desire  for  more  knowledge,  both  gen-  and  permit  them  to  earn  a  respectable 
eral  and  vocational ;  it  will  unquestion-  livelihood,  and  we  may  well  fear  that  the 
ably  arouse  into  action  thousands  of  bovs  red  flag  of  anarchy  will  take  the  place  of 
possessing  latent  ability  and  talent;  and,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Educate  these 
with  their  desires  whetted  for  still  greater  foreign  boys  and  they  are  a  blessing, 
knowledge,  every  institution  of  learning  Omit  to  do  it  and  they  become  a  menace, 
now  in  existence  will  become  the  direct  Which  shall  we  do? 
beneficiary  of  the  joint  action  of  the  na-  We  must  not  do  injustice  to  the  labor- 
tion  and  the  State  in  providing,  as  is  pro-  ing  man.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  our 
posed  in  the  Page  Vocational  Education  great  wealth  and  our  great  prosperity  we 
Bill,  a  stable  foundation  upon  which  can  must  at  least  see  that  his  children  have 
be  builded  a  broader  education.  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education, 
It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  advan  •  and  that  kind  of  an  education,  too,  which 
tages  which  will  come  into  our  country  shall  fit  and  equip  him  to  be  self-respect- 
life  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Teachers  ing  and  self-supporting,  to  the  end  that 
of  agriculture  and  home-making  will  be  he  may  take  his  place  alongside  of  his 
prepared  in  large  numbers  by  the  agri-  more  favored  brother. 
cultural  colleges  and  the  State  normal  We  must  so  combine  the  advantages  of 
and  other  training  schools.  The  secon-  a  city  and  the  country  that  more  of  our 
dary  school  department  will  furnish  in  best  people  will  live  on  the  farms;  and, 
the  local  schools  the  beginnings  of  voca-  with  larger  and  stronger  families,  they  can 
tional  education.  The  district  agricul-  help  our  race  to  gain  that  world  leader- 
tural  schools  will  send  back  to  the  farm  ship  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  corn- 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  to  join  bination  of  large  numbers  with  a  high 
with  the  father,  who  meanwhile  has  been  average  of  industrial  efficiency. 
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The  occupied  man  is  a  good  citizen.  It 
is  easy  for  the  agitator  to  call  the  idle 
man  to  deeds  of  violence  and  anarchy, 
but  the  agitator  is  not  able  to  lead  the 
honest  arm  from  the  anvil  and  the  plow 
into  deeds  of  destruction.  Wise  states- 
manship lies  in  so  administering  our  af- 
fairs as  to  give  the  greatest  measure  of 
universal  contentment.     National  defense 


is  just  as  effectually  provided  for  in  pro- 
moting good  citizenship  as  in  building 
battleships.  An  illiterate,  uneducated 
citizen,  disloyal  and  anarchistic,  as  he 
oftentimes  is,  is  a  greater  menace  to  our 
national  safety  than  the  combined  battle- 
ships of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Washington,    D.   C. 


Crazy-Quilt    Art 

BY  WARREN   BARTON   BLAKE 


ii\  y\  7E  went  back  to  childishness  as 
\/\/  a  swimmer  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom that  he  may  rise  again ; 
Gauguin  copied  at  first  not  the  Parthenon 
horses,  but  the  Noah's  Ark  kind."  So 
runs  the  confession  of  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury Frenchman,  M.  Maurice  Denis,  in 
his  "Theories."  Perhaps  Gauguin  and 
Denis  have  read  Browning's  "Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,"  with  its  line, 
"Genius  has  somewhat  of  the  infantine." 
Browning  was  fortunate,  however,  in 
escaping  art  futurism  by  dying  before 
any  one  was  stupid  enough  to  invent  it. 
In  the  circumstances,  we  find  a  better 
cicerone  in  Mr.  Huneker,  author  of 
"Iconoclasts"  and  "The  Promenades." 
Now,  James  Huneker  is  a  critic  entitled 
to  credit  as  interpreter  of  mysteries.  Never 
was  he  afraid  to  recognize  the  beauty  or 
force  of  a  writer  or  painter  who  ven- 
tured to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  in 
the  search  of  new  formulae,  new  effects. 
Indeed,  he  has  piqued  himself  on  the  ex- 
position of  what  the  vulgar  mind  could 
neither  fathom  nor  admire.  There- 
fore I  regard  as  significant  this  "pro- 
gressive's" account  of  the  tendency  in 
painting,  as  exprest  in  the  last  decade  by 
the  younger  and  more  revolutionary 
painters,  the  world  over:  that  is,  the  cult 
of  crudity  and  ugliness  for  ugliness's 
sake.  It  is  this  cult  that  has  led  a  mu- 
nicipal councillor  of  Paris  to  protest 
against  the  Government's  "indecency"  in 
lending  a  public  building  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  morbific  art. 

After  attending  the  second  annual 
show  of  the  Post-Impressionists  in  Lon- 
don,and  the  tenth  Autumn  Salon  in  Paris, 


Mr.  Huneker  sends  back  to  New  York 
an  article  that,  while  making  an  effort  to 
attain  fairness  in  presentation,  is  an  un- 
mistakable attack  upon  the  freaks — char- 
latans and  misguided  zealots  alike.  Many 
critics  have  begged  the  question,  in  writ- 
ing of  art  in  its  newer  manifestations. 
Like  Professor  Michel,  who  denounces 
the  "delirious  dyers"  who  have  covered 
their  defenseless  canvasses  with  "color 
puddles,"  they  have  often  taken  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  work  shown,  and,  to  judge  bv 
their  writings,  have  generally  failed  to 
understand  what  the  worker  was  driving 
at,  and  yet,  mindful  that  Manet  was 
sneered  at  in  his  day  (like  Maeter- 
linck in  letters),  they  have  written  Delph- 
ically,  with  an  eye  to  that  future  (against 
which  they  have  prayed),  in  which  the 
men  they  are  tempted  to  sneer  at  today 
might  loom  potent,  awesome.  But  there 
is  no  anchor  to  leeward  in  Mr.  Huneker's 
latest  criticism.  He  is  not  misled  by 
Signor  Marinetti's  high  sounding  slogan. 
"Imagination  without  chains  and  words 
at  liberty."  He  joins  in  !he  laugh  of  the 
layman  at  the  painting  of  "The  Dead 
Mole," — and  who  would  not  lament  the 
effort  of  the  younger  generation  to  paint 
potatoes  with  souls  and  turnips  with  emo 
tions?  Post-impressionism  has  become  a 
domestic  issue  in  Europe,  for  today  there 
are  post-impressionist  wall-papers  on  the 
market,  and  happy  homes  are  broken  up 
by  battles  over  the  deplorable. geometry 
of  its  patterns. 

"Picasso's  'Nature  Morto'  is  dead,  not 
still  life,"  Mr.  Huneker  writes.  This 
is  imprest  on  us  when  we  study  the 
number  of  Camera  Work  (dated  August. 
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1912),  which  is  devoted  to  the  work 
of  this  ''master"  and  Matisse.  But 
Picasso's  deadliness  in  still-life  is  noth- 
ing compared  with  his  deadliness  in 
treating  the  human  face  and  form  (for- 
merly) divine.  The  logical  extreme  of 
an  effort  to  create,  not  an  illusion,  as 
older  painters  have  done,  not  a  "pale 
reflex,"  but  "a  new  and  definite  reality'' 
— an  effort,  not  to  imitate  nature,  but 
to  create  a  new  nature — "would  un- 
questionably be  an  attempt  to  give  up 
all  resemblance  to  natural  form  and  to 
create  a  purely  abstract  language  of  form 
— a  visual  music."  This  sentence  re- 
minds me  of  the  remark  of  a  fluent  young 
''Futurist"  of  New  York,  in  showing  a 
canvas  utterly  meaningless  to  the  unini- 
tiated. When  I  confest  its  failure  to 
convey  anything  to  my  intelligence,  "It 
is  the  same  with  me,"  he  said,  dreamily, 
"when  I  look  at  a  sheet  of  music.  Yet 
one  who  knows  can  draw  out  of  those 
dots  on  the  printed  page  exquisite  har- 
monies." Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  involved  in  this  metaphor?  For 
written  music  is  shorthand ;  the  public, 
even  the  music-loving  public,  makes  no 
pretense  to  enjoy  it.      A  middleman  is 


essential — pianist,  violinist,  singer — to 
translate  its  beauty  for  us  in  rendering 
it  on  his  instrument.  But  in  the  case  of 
painting  and  sculpture  it  has  never,  in 
the  past,  been  needful  to  introduce  an  in- 
terpreter— a  third  person.  Painter  has 
spoken  directly  to  picture-lover.  The  in- 
timacy, the  ever-presence  of  the  paint- 
ing's charm,  have  constituted  a  large  part 
of  its  traditional  interest. 

One  of  the  apologists  of  the  crazy-quilt 
art  which  is  our  present  day  affliction 
complains  that  its  critics  approach  it 
"with  a  manifest  prejudice."  For  that 
matter,  is  there  any  art  (about  which  we 
know  something)  that  we  can  approach 
without  prejudice?  It  is  for  the  art  to 
overcome  those  prejudices,  as  it  has,  the- 
oretically, mastered  the  difficulties  of  its 
medium.  "Unadulterated  cubism,"  says 
the  apologist  quoted — Mr.  Raymond 
Drey — "consists  in  leaving  out  the  third 
dimension."  Good  Abbe  Dimnet  finds 
more  concrete  words  for  summing  it 
up :  "It  is  nothing  else  than  the  preten- 
sion we  had,  you  and  I,  when  we  were 
three  years  old,  to  draw  a  face  that 
should  be  at  the  same  time  full-face  and 
profile." 


THE  PHILISTINE  AT  A  FUTUR  1ST  EXHIBITION:  "PERHAPS  IT'S  THE  BALKAN  STATES!" 
We  reproduce  this  drawing  by  Abel  Faivre,  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  not  as  a  caricature,  but  as  representa- 
tive, in  the  canvas  and  statuary  shown,  of  what  Futurists  and  Post-Impressionists  (to  condense:  Post- Futurists) 
are  doing — and  the  figures  in  the  foreground  are  infinitely  more  human  than  anything  done  by  Pablo  Picasso. 
"Morose  and  maniac  geometers,"  one  critic  dares  to  describe  these  ultra-modernists;  and  "demented  Bouvard 
and   Pechucet."      One  daub   at  the  Autumn    Salon   is  fitly   dedicated   "to   mariners,   travelers,   and   mountebanks." 
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Chardin,  greatest  of  the  Little  Masters,  paints,    not    with    sentiment     (that,    of 

told  an  inquirer  that  he  mixt  his  paints  course,  is  hopelessly  out  of  date!),  not 

with  sentiment.     Is  it  too  much  to  ask  with  metaphysics,  but  with  a  little  sanity? 

twentieth  century  painters  to  mix  their  New  York  City. 


The   Remains  of  Private  War 


BY  H.   V.   O'BRIEN 


WHEN  I  landed  in  Heidelberg  I 
had  a  strong  desire  to  witness 
a  student  duel.  My  conception 
of  these  battles  was  of  the  swords-at- 
fifty-paces  variety.  After  securing  lodg- 
ings I  sallied  forth  and  addrest  my  first 
inquiries  to  a  gold-laced  and  buttoned 
representative  of  law  and  order,  who  was 
squinting  at  the  sun. 

"The  duels  ?"  '   .      .  he  looked   as 

startled  as  if  I  had  told  him  I  was  a  So- 
cialist or  cracked  a  joke  on  the  Kaiser. 
....  "The  duels  ?  There  are  no  duels. 
It  is  against  the  law !" 

From  what  I  knew  of  the  Fatherland 
that  sounded  like  a  good  deal  of  a 
clincher,  but  just  then  my  glance  fell 
upon  three  exponents  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation who  chanced  to  be  passing.  Their 
faces  looked  like  a  plate-glass  front  after 
a  collision  with  a  cobblestone,  so  I  asked 
the  officer  if  these  facial  etchings  were 
the  result  of  climatic  conditions  or  Vart 
nouvemi  in  shaving.  But  he  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  that  exquis- 
ite contempt  displayed  by  officialdom  the 
world  over,  and  sauntered  off  on  his  beat. 
•Still,  I  had  a  notion  that  New  York  en- 
joyed no  monopoly  on  police  graft — and 
T  set  out  in  search  of  the  man  "higher 
up." 

On  my  next  attempt  I  went  to  head- 
quarters. That  is,  T  tackled  one  of  the 
carved-up  wearers  of  colored  caps  and 
bulldogs  themselves.  But  with  no  better 
luck.  He,  too,  was  afflicted  with  the 
shrugging  habit,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  I  was  in  a  blind  alley 
or  I  looked  like  a  Government  spy.  Nei- 
ther hypothesis  appearing  tenable.  I  did 
the  only  thing  left — which  was  also  the 
only  manifestly  sensible  thing  T  could 
have  done — and  went  to  my  hotelkeeper. 
Nobody  had  "fixt"  him,  so  after  a  half 
hour's  conversation,  attended  with   con- 


siderable circumlocution,  I  acquired  suf- 
ficient information  to  enable  me  to  set  out 
for  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  fair  chance 
of  arriving. 

A  long  climb  on  the  far  bank  of  the 
Neckar  brought  me,  at  the  end  of  a  nar- 
row lane,  to  a  tavern  of  obvious  an- 
tiquity and  apparent  innocence.  Still, 
innocence  of  appearance  did  not  dismay 
me  greatly,  for  I  had  once  spent  a  sum- 
mer in  prohibition  Maine.  So  I  knocked 
roundly — with  the  peculiar  inflection 
learned  from  a  drummer  who  had  been 
in  Kansas — the  door  presently  swung 
open,  and  I  entered. 

The  landlord  scarcely  erred  on  the 
side  of  over-cordiality,  and  I  made  every 
effort  to  make  my  tourist  character  stand 
out — which  was  anything  but  difficult ! 
My  manipulation  of  German  rapidly  dis- 
pelled any  suspicion  he  might  have  enter- 
tained as  to  my  coming  from  Berlin,  and 
when  I  invested  in  a  bottle  of  his  best 
wine  without  questioning  the  price,  he 
began  to  thaw  a  trifle.  Finally  I  ap- 
plied that  grand  old  principle  that  Var- 
gent  parlera  dans  une  langtic  on  une 
autre — with  the  desired  result  that  T 
presently  found  myself  upstairs  in  the 
armory. 

T  took  the  armory  first,  on  the  same 
theory  that  a  man  steps  into  a  hot  bath 
gradually.  My  nature  was  a  trifle  too 
sensitive  to  go  at  it  without  prelimi- 
naries. The  few  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
bare  old  chamber  were  strewn  with 
equipment  and  materia  belli  that  sent  an- 
noying little  thrills  up  and  down  mv 
spine  every  time  I  carelessly  touched 
them.  Once  my  hand  strayed  over  a 
sort  of  jerkin,  heavily  quilted,  and  came 
in  contact  with  something  damp  and 
sticky.  I  jumped  about  a  yard,  and  mine 
host  shook  with  glee  at  this  evidence  of 
my  squeamishness.      As  I   surveved  his 
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fat  placidity  I  wondered  if  he  had  ever 
known  what  it  was  to  be  squeamish. 

Over  near  the  window  a  grizzled  old 
Vulcan  was  hard  at  work  sharpening" 
swords  on  an  oil-stone.  That  made  me 
curious,  and  with  the  banality  of  a 
Cook's  tourist  I  inquired  if  they  were 
sharp.  His  look  exprest  unutterable  dis- 
dain for  my  simplicity,  and  his  reply  was 
more  eloquent  than  words.  Plucking  a 
hair  from  his  head  he  held  it  out  between 
thumb  and  forefinger.  "Swish"  went 
the  blade — and  only  a  stump  of  hair  re- 
mained. .  .  ■  .  I  tried  to  say  some- 
thing, but  my  jaw  hung  limp ! 

Vulcan  was  verv  old,  and  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  information  on  everything 
connected  with  the  royal  and  ancient 
sport  of  face-slitting.  Every  article  he 
touched  proved  fruitful  stimulus  for  a 
story.  That  much  battered  weapon  on 
the  chair  was  the  one  with  which  Bis- 
marck's son  brought  pride  to  the  Iron 
Chancellor's  stern  old  heart.  This  one, 
which  he  finders  with  such  loving  atten- 
tion, wielded  by  a  brawny  youth  from 
Texas,  for  two  years  held  the  dueling 
supremacy  of  all  .Germany.  That  pon- 
derous sabre  over  there,  in  the  hands  of 
a  hot-headed  young  Austrian,  had  quite 
suddenly  cut  of!  his  chum  from  the  pur- 
suit of  life  and  liberty — a  particularly 
harrowing  case — so  the  old  man  said — 
of  cherchez  la  femme ;  for,  be  it  said,  all 
the  blood-lettings  of  these  fellows  are 
not  performed  out  of  pure  love  of  sport 
by  any  means !  There  are  duels  of 
"honor"  in  which  one  of  the  contestants 
is  apt  to  finish  up  like  the  Austrian's 
chum.  Over  there,  hanging  from  the 
wall,  was  a  long,  evil-looking  blade  that 
had  gone  through  a  battle  of  forty  min- 
utes' duration,  and  ceased  its  surgical  op- 
erations then  only  because  its  owner  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  And  so  the 
stories  ran — until  my  head  swam  with 
the  naive  savagery  of  it  all. 

I  was  suddenlv  recalled  to  modernity 
by  the  sound  of  happy  voices,  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  the  barking  of  dogs, 
snatches  of  song,  and  gusts  of  boisterous 
laughter,  which  were  beginning  to  make 
themselves  heard  from  the  courtyard  be- 
low. Presently  the  peremptory  shouts 
for  mine  host  became  too  insistent  to  be 
longer  ignored,  so  the  good  man,  after 
placing  me  at  a  little  window  overlook- 


ing the  scene  of  the  approaching  enter- 
tainment, and  consigning  me  to  the  care 
of  the  old  armorer,  departed  to  attend  to 
the  "fellows."  When  he  left  me  I  felt 
like  a  waif  on  a  cannibal  island,  and  al- 
most wished  myself  back  on  Broadway. 

The  field  of  sport  was  a  long,  well- 
lighted,  two-storied  chamber,  quite  de- 
void of  furniture,  save  for  a  few  rough 
tables  and  chairs  at  one  end.  At  the 
other  end  a  space  some  twelve  feet 
square  had  been  liberally  sprinkled  with 
sawdust — a  ghastly  convenience  whose 
function  did  not  at  once  become  appar- 
ent. 

Students — save  the  mark!— in  little 
groups  of  twos  and  threes  now  began  to 
filter  in.  They  were  jesting  and  sing- 
ing, apparently  quite  free  from  any  sus- 
pense or  anxiety,  and  I  could  not  avoid  a 
mental  analogy  to  the  devil-may-care  in- 
souciance with  which  condemned  male- 
factors sometimes  see  fit  to  grace  their 
last  hours  "up  the  river."  All  of  the  lads 
wore  their  distinctive  corps  caps  and 
bands,  all  carried  canes,  and  not  a  few- 
were  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  bull- 
dogs. 

Old  Vulcan,  in  his  role  of  cicerone, 
waxed  garrulous  as  things  progressed 
(due  in  part  to  my  tact,  but  in  much 
greater  part  to  my  financial  backing  of 
the  same) — and  made  clear  many  inter- 
esting points  that  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  me.  One  of  the  most  illuminat- 
ing and  significant  of  these  was  his  ex- 
planation of  the  colored  ribbon  worn  di- 
agonally across  the  chest.  He  told  me 
that  these  were  awarded  for  three  suc- 
cessful duels.  (I  examined  the  crowd' 
carefully  and  could  not  find  half  a  dozen 
that  were  without  this  badge  of  distinc- 
tion!) There  was  much  food  for  reflec- 
tion in  the  fact  that  every  duel  is  not  suc- 
cessful— that  is,  somebody  has  to  lose — 
and  I  began  to  understand  why  dueling 
bouts  were  held  two  and  three  times  a 
week.  I  wondered,  even  at  that,  how 
they  managed  to  accommodate  all  who 
were  desirous  of  improving  on  the  nat- 
ural arrangement  of  their  physiogno- 
mies. 

The  room  filled  rapidly  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  corps  or  societies  who 
were  to  meet  in  combat — the  Saxons  and 
the  Westphalians.  The  one,  in  their  blue 
caps  and  ribbons,  the  other  in  green,  con- 
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gregated   at  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  couple   of   surgeons,   swathed   in   white, 

The  noise  in  all  its  cheerfulness  was  un-  precisely  as  for  a  clinic, 

abated,  and  the  alcohol  flowed  with  un-  For  the  convenience  and  instruction  of 

remitting  vigor,  for  no  German  considers  those  who  have  never  been  edified  by  my 

any  function  of  this  life,  be  it  bright  or  experience,  I  may  as  well  insert  a  word 

sorrowful,  complete  without  beer.  or  two  regarding  the  weapon  employed. 

Perhaps  the  most  unforgettable  sight  It  is  known  as  a  schldger,  and  is  about 
in  all  that  unique  assemblage  was  that  of  four  feet  long,  with  a  large,  gaily  colored 
several  older  men — graybeards,  some  of  basket  hilt.  It  is  very  light  at  the  point, 
them — wearing  the  corps  ribbon  and  most  of  the  weight  being  concentrated  at 
accompanied  by  their  young  sons,  lads  of  the  hilt.  This  is  an  ingenious  method  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old.  What  preventing  any  over-zealous  player  from 
narratives  of  genteel  butchery  were  be-  cutting  his  opponent  in  two  and  thereby 
ing  recounted  to  these  young  hopefuls,  putting  an  untimely  end  to  the  game.  As 
what  promises  held  forth  before  their  before  intimated,  the  sword  is  sharpened 
eager  minds,  of  future  indulgence  in  the  to  a  razor  edge  for  about  eight  or  ten 
same  delightful  sport,  I  could  imagine  inches  up  the  blade,  and  has  no  point — 
only  too  well.  It  was  the  most  thoroly  being  further  features  designed  as  safe- 
significant  sight  of   the  afternoon,   and  guards. 

having  seen  it,  I  no*  longer  dared  to  call  After  several  more  bows,  there  was  a 

dueling  merely  the  folly  of  thoughtless  general  scurry  for  ringside  locations,  and 

young  men.    It  was  vastly  more.     It  was  the   referee  barked  out  some  more  an- 

the  folly  of  German  aristocracy — the  best  nouncements.     The   seconds   then  lifted, 

blood  of  the  country,  from  royalty  down,  the  duelists'  caps,  in  quaint  observance 

stood  sponsor  to  the  institution.    I  began  of  formality,  and  because  they  could  not 

to  see  a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  ignorant  do  it  themselves,   and  the  two   fighters 

stolidity  of  my  policeman  friend.    "Duel-  were    finally    placed    a    sword's    length 

ing?    There  is  no  dueling!"     I  was  get-  apart.      The    seconds,    safely    armored, 

ting  a  line  on  those  "higher  up !"  crouched  at  the  right,  their  eyes  glued  on 

Suddenly,  as  I  ruminated  thus  the  the  uplifted  blades.  The  surgeons  then 
tumult  was  hushed,  as  a  tall  young  man  stepped  up  and  gravely  wiped  the  swords 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  with  antiseptics.  (That  seemed  like  put- 
in  a  high  monotone  delivered  a  short  ting  ether  on  a  bullet  before  you  shoot  a 
address,  the  meaning  of  which  I  was  un-  man!)  There  was  a  pause,  dead  silence 
able  to  catch.  But  I  rather  guessed  that  — save  for  the  gurgle  of  a  few  belated 
it  was  on  a  line  with  the  "rnorituri  salu-  beers  scurrying  homeward,  and  a  slight 
tamus"  of  the  Roman  gladiators.  Almost  rustle  as  the  onlookers  crowded  to  points 
immediately,  from  the  entrance  below  of  vantage— then  .  .  .  "Lbs" — the 
me,  the  duelists  were  led  in,  and  placed  referee's  voice  snapped  sharply — and  the 
in  position  on  opposite  sides  of  the  saw-  first  round  was  on ! 
dust.  I  could  see  only  the  glint  of  the  weap- 

They  were  garbed  in  long,  heavily  ons  and  hear  their  constant  clash.  It 
quilted  jerkins,  with  high  leather  collars,  really  looked  like  a  stage  duel.  I  was 
The  sword  arm  was  similarly  quilted,  startled,  therefore,  when  a  moment  later 
and  the  hand  was  protected  by  a  steel  the  staccato  "Halt!'1  resounded  above 
gauntlet.  On  their  heads  the  only  safe-  the  din,  and  the  men  lowered  their 
guard  was  a  pair  of  projecting  iron  gog-  swords — one  with  a  great  crimson  gash 
gles,  fastened  by  a  narrow  strap  around  from  his  temple  to  his  jaw ! 
the  ears — which  strap  served  the  addi-  I  thought,  of  course,  that  something 
tional  purpose  of  holding  those  desirable  had  gone  wrong,  and  that  I  was  witness- 
members  partially  in  place.  ing  a  terrible  accident ;  and  the  doctors 

Each  duelist  was  attended  by  a  second,  hurrying  up  with  their  cotton  and  their 
similarly  attired,  but  with  a  vizored  mask  instruments  convinced  me.  But  T  wa- 
in place  of  goggles,  and  armed  only  with  wrong.  Within  a  second,  it  seemed,  the 
a  dull  sword.  Besides  the  principals  harsh  rattle  o\  steel  upon  steel  filled  my 
there  were  two  witnesses  and  the  referee  ears  again.  Then,  once  more,  the — 
— and    finally,    most    horrible    of    all — a  "Halt!"    Again  the  same  delightful  spec- 
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tacle.     Again  the  cotton — the  blood — the  flesh    flew    thru    the    air    and    the    dogs 

instruments  —  the      ludicrously      careful  strained    at    their    leashes.      Then    the 

cleasing  of  the  blades.     And  once  more  referee  sounded  the  retreat  and  the  poor 

they  were  hard  at  the  process  of  mutual  young  chap  stumbled  stiffly  into  the  arms 

dissection.  of  his  seconds.    He  had  fainted — and  old 

The  bout  lasted  for  ten  minutes — the  Vulcan  swore  in  disgust ! 
regulation  period — and  at  its  conclusion  Was  there  any  sympathy  felt  or  ex- 

the  two  were  led  off,  mutilated  beyond  prest    for    the    unfortunate    freshman? 

even  the  descriptive  powers  of  a  yellow  Not  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
reporter,  to  be  patched  up  in  the  other         "Confounded  simpleton!"  snapped  the 

room.  armorer.     "He  might  have  known  that 

"Rather    tame,    that!"    grumbled    the  that  twist  would  get  him  if  he  wasn't 

armorer.     "And  this  next  will  be  worse,  careful.     Lazy  dog!" 
Von  Klotzen  has  no  science."  Later  I  learned  that  his  corps  mates 

I  thought  he  was  attempting  a  rather  had  insisted  upon  his  continuing  the  fight 

ghastly  joke,  but  there  wasn't  the  vestige  — and  were  prevented  only  by  the  sur- 

of  a  smile  on  his  face.  geons  !     Talk  about  humanitarianism — I 

The  next  martyr  to  appear  was  the  un-  know  one  field  for  the  propaganda ! 
happy  Von  Klotzen.    Scarcely  more  than         So    it   went,    all    thru    the    afternoon, 

a  boy,  as  he  was,  my  heart  uttered  a  call  Pair  after  pair  of  young  fellows  stood 

for  help,  but  my  voice  wisely  kept  silent,  up,  carved  each  other  more  or  less  thor- 

The  poor  lad  was  a  freshman,  I  was  told,  oly,  and  were  duly  led  off  to  the  sur- 

and  he  was  about  to  strive  for  the  honor  geons,  until  the  sawdust  was  soggy,  and 

of  his  corps  in  the  first  of  the  three  duels  the  atmosphere  reeked  like  an  abattoir, 

that  are  necessary  for  full  membership.  I   took  it   for  granted  that  the  victims 

There  was  not  a  mark  on  his  face — pos-  were  taken  to  their  homes  or  hospitals 

sibly  that  is  why  he  looked  so  downcast  after  their  battles,  but  the  old  man,  to 

and  generally  ashamed  of  himself — and  show  my  error,  merely  pointed  out  Von 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  his  Kiotzen — the  lad  who  had  fainted — who 

handsome,  rosy  countenance  was  soon  to  was     now     causing     much     amusement 

be.  among  his  friends  by  his  vain  efforts  to 

I  had  been  told  that  stepping  back  or  get  beer  thru  his  dissected  mouth.    Then 

dodging   was    strictly    forbidden   by   the  I  noticed  others,  in  varying  degrees  of 

rigorous  code  that  governs  the  sport,  and  bandagedness,  sitting  or  walking  about, 

I  wondered  why  men  did  not  offend  in-  laughing  or  talking — so  far  as  the  condi- 

voluntarily.    But  my  old  cicerone  gravely  tion  of  their  faces  would  permit — making 

pointed  out  that  the  projecting  goggles  passes     with     their     canes  —  altogether 

allowed  one  to  see  only  his  opponent's  apparently  but  little  the  worse  for  what 

face,  and  all  view  of  his  sword  was  quite  they  had  experienced, 
prevented.     He  could  thus  select  a  nice,         "Of  course,"  remarked  Vulcan,  "now 

juicy  little  chop  and  cut  it  off  without  and  then   one   gets   badly   hurt  or   even 

being  disturbed  by  any  thought  of  his  killed — but  what  can  you  do?    Accidents 

own  possible  losses.     The  Germans  are  will  happen,  no  matter  how  careful  you 

scientific  geniuses  !  There  is  no  denying  it !  may  be." 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  Von         Accidents,  forsooth!     C'est  a  rire! 
Klotzen  hadn't  the  chance  of  an  egg  in  a         Eight   duels   in   all   were   fought  that 

cross-town    conductor's    trousers.      His  afternoon,   and  it   was   sundown   before 

opponent,  a  tall,  cadaverous  Saxon,  with  the  gathering  broke  up,  in  search,  I  trust, 

a   face  like  a  map  of  Mars,  seemed  to  of  more  academic  pursuits.    (As  a  matter 

dart  his  weapon  like  a  tongue  of  flame  of  fact,  I  afterward  learned,  it  adjourned 

at  the  rapidly  maturing  countenance  of  to  a  dog  fight!)     Heidelberg,  it  may  be 

the  young  probationer;     Finally  the  long,  said   for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need 

snakelike    blade    seemed    to    curl    com-  conviction,  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 

pletely  around  Von  Klotzen's  sword,  and  seats  of  learning — most  of  the  learning 

the  tip  buried   itself  in  the   side   of  his  being  done,  as  one  indignant  gentleman 

head,    quite    disproving   the    efficacy    of  assured  me,  by  foreigners  and  the  Ger- 

blunt  points  as  a  safeguard.     A  bit  of  man  proletariat ! 
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On  my  way  out  I  stopped  in  for  a  peep 
at  the  ante-room  where  the  surgeons  at- 
tended to  the  wounded.  A  rough  table 
for  the  instruments,  a  chair,  surrounded 
by  more  sawdust,  and  a  rude  bench,  used 


sense — then  I  remembered  the  cotton  and 
the  antiseptics — and   I   had  to  sit   down 
.    .    .    barbarism  raised  to  the  nth  power, 
for  sure ! 
On  my  way  homeward  I  fell  in  with  a 


as  an  operating  table,  were  all  the  furni-  couple  of  young  Westphalians  and  en- 

ture  the  room  contained.  gaged  them  in  conversation.     Upon  dis- 

"But  why  the  sawdust  ?"  I  asked,  tour-  covering    my    very    obvious    nationality, 

istically.  one  of  them  displayed  great  interest. 

"Well,"  replied  a  friendly  student,  "the  "Wonderful    country — America!"     he 

score  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  cuts  exclaimed,  enthusiastically.    "Wonderful, 

sustained  and  sometimes  the  doctor,  in  a  But  do  you  know,  it  deprest  me  terribly. 


close  match,  turns  two  or  three  into  one 
— and  that's  a  bit  bloody,  you  know." 

He  seemed  talkative,  so  I  went  on : 
"What's  the  truth  about  these  stories  we 
hear  of  men  putting  salt  in  their  wounds, 
so  as  to  make  noticeable  scars  ?" 


I  was  so  glad  to  get  back  home." 

I  felt  no  surprise  at  that,  for  at  the 
moment  I  was  myself  feeling  exceed- 
ingly homesick  for  my  own  land — and  I 
Said  so. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  saw 


"Absolute  driveling  nonsense,"  he  an-  one  of  your  football  games — such  bru- 

swered  succinctly.     "Of  course,  the  fel-  tality  in  the  name  of  sport — and  then  I 

lows  want  one  or  two  scars  to  show,  so  witnessed  a  couple  of  prizefights — really 

people   will   understand   that  they   have  I  was  made  ill    .    .    ." 

been  corps  men,  but  they  take  pains  that  "But,"     I     exclaimed,     "injuries     are 

even  these  may  disfigure  them  as  little  as  merely  incidental  to  our  games.     They 

possible.     A  clean,  sharp  blade  and  de-  aren't  the  sole  purpose.     We  don't  keep 

cent  surgery,  provided,  of  course,  that  a  score  by  them!" 

man  cuts  out  boozing  and  batting  around  "Quite  true,"  he  replied,  with  a  Teu- 

for  a  while,  leaves  a  very  neat  scar  in-  tonic  logic  that  I  could  not  follow.    "But 

deed.    I  have  heard,  tho,  of  fellows  who  you  do  break  legs  and  arms  and  what 

graduated  without  joining  a  society,  who  not.     And  gentlemen  do  not  fight  with 

slashed  themselves  with  razors  to  make  the  fists.     It's   so  common.     It   is   vul- 

people  think  they  had — but  really  I  doubt  gar    .     .    ." 

those  yarns  very  much."  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  said. 

He  talked  with  the  easy  nonchalance  I    could    only    reflect    with    a    somewhat 

of  an  American  discussing  batting  aver-  comforting  cynicism  upon  the  marvelous 

ages,  and  I  began  to  feel  touches  of  ver-  facility  man  possesses  for  making  divers 

tigo.     Old,  old  Heidelberg,  ancient  nest  kinds  of  a  fool  of  himself — a  facility  that 

of   the   homing  pigeons   of   science   and  passeth  all  understanding. 

Chicago,  III. 


At  the  Old  Year's  End 


BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 


Bow  not  the  head,  but  lift 

To  fate  your  face ! 
Not  always  to  the  swift 

Is  given  the  race. 

Not  always  blurred  with  tears 

Is  Life's  hard  text  ; 
Nor  written  full  of  fears 

For  souls  perplext. 


But  therein,  too,  the  heart 

Reads  love  and  rest. 
Of  all  the  years  impart 

These  two  are  best. 

Strike  hands,  then!  laugh,  and  cry, 

"Why  should  T  care?1" 
And  higher  than  the  sky 

Hang  old  despair. 

Louisville,  Kv. 


Principal  Causes  of  Death 

BY  WILLIAM  B.   BAILEY,   Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in   Yale  University. 
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The  Census  volume,  Mortality  Statis- 
tics, 1909,  which  has  recently  appeared  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  official 
publication  on  this  subject  which  has  yet 
been  issued  in  this  country.  Mortality 
statistics  of  reasonable  accuracy  are  now 
furnished  for  over  half  of  the  population 
of  this  country  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  death.  In  the  chart  is 
shown  the  seven  diseases  of  greatest 
mortality  in  this  country.  The  annual 
average  mortality  per  100,000  population 
for  the  ten  years  1900-1909,  follows: 

Tuberculosis    182.6 

Pneumonia    152.4 

Heart  disease    126.3 

Diarrhea    1 12.3 

Bright's  disease   86.7 

Apoplexy    72.0 

Cancer 69.2 

The  death  rate  from  all  causes  in  1909 
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was  only  82.1  per  cent,  of  that  in  1900. 
For  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  diar- 
rhea the  decrease  amounted  to  about  25 
per  cent.,  while  for  heart  disease,  Bright's 
disease,  apoplexy  and  cancer  the  rate  in 
1900  was  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  1909.  As  a  rule  the  decrease  has  been 
greatest  for  the  contagious  diseases  while 
the  degenerative  diseases  have,  in  many 
cases,  shown  an  increase.  Man  seems  to 
be  making  greater  headway  in  dealing 
with  the  diseases  due  to  environment 
than  with  those  resulting  from  his  own 
bad  habits. 

In  1909  the  death  rate  from  all  causes 
for  the  registration  area  was  only  14.4 
per  1,000  estimated  population.  This 
rate  is  the  lowest  recorded  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  lowest  that  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Literature 


The  Christmas  Spirit 

The    spirit    of    the    Christmas    season 
does  not   depend    on    creed   or  circum- 
stance, but  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
childhood  instincts  of  the  race,  and  where 
the    children    are    the    Christmas    spirit 
cannot  be  supprest.     So  one  reads  be- 
tween the  lines  in  Zona  Gale's  interesting 
story,1  which  sometimes  vexes  the  reader 
because  it  does  not  move  more  directly 
and  swiftly  toward  its  goal.    The  village 
in  which  Mary  Chavah  lived  had  decided 
to  do  away  with  Christmas  on  account 
of  the   economic   stress   precipitated   by 
the  closing  of  a  local   factory.     Mary's 
life  had  been  chilled  and  made  critical 
vears  before  by  her  lover's  sudden  mar- 
riage with  her  own  sister,  and  she  was 
no  longer  a  believer  in  Christmas  and  its 
extravagant  joys.     The  children  of  the 
neighbors  were  already  planning  in  sor- 
row to  bury  Santa  Claus  on  the  coming 
Christmas    morning,    when    news    came 
that  Mary's  little  nephew,  but  recently 
bereft  of  father  and  mother  in  the  Far 
West,  was  to  be  committed  to  her  care. 
Around  the  coming  of  this  child  to  Mary 
on    Christmas    Eve    the    rising    tide    of 
Christmas  joy  in  the  community  centers. 
How  it  breaks  out  in  unexpected  wavs 
and  places,  and  finds  expression  in  spite 
of  determined  indifference  and  plans  of 
avoidance,  is  ingeniously  and  effectively 
related    in    this    attractive    tale    of    life 
among  the  lowly.    The  gaudy  pictures  in 
color  correspond  well  enough  with  the 
life  portrayed  in  the  book,  but  they  will 
scarcely  appeal  to  the  taste  of  its  most 
appreciative  readers. 

Much  more  stirring  and  dramatic  is 
the  story2  by  Mrs.  Barclay,  which  also 
turns  on  the  coming  of  a  child  into  the 
home,  and  ends  with  the  softening  and 
purifying  influences  of  the  childish  pres- 
ence preparing  the  parental  lives  for  a 
proper  celebration  of   Christmas.      The 

'Christmas.  A  Story.  Bv  Zona  Gale.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Leon  V.  Solon.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Co.      $1.30. 

2Tiie  Upas  Trek.  A  Christmas  Story  for  all  the 
Year.  By  Florence  L.  Barclay.  New  York:  G.  V. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 


mind  of  the  hero  is  unbalanced  by  con- 
tact with  the  poisonous  upas  tree  in  Af- 
rica, whither  he  has  gone  to  secure  a  sat- 
isfactory setting  for  a  new  novel  he  is  to 
write.  This  mental  aberration  furnishes 
the  disturbing  elements  in  the  plot  as 
well  as  an  atmosphere  of  suspense  and 
mystery.  It  also  opens  the  way  for  a 
description  of  many  of  the  curious  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  a  disordered 
brain.  Aside  from  this,  the  simple-mind- 
edness of  the  characters  is  carried  almost 
to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  and  the  deli- 
cacies of  their  intercourse  are  often  too 
honeyed  not  to  leave  a  sickish  taste  in 
the  mouth. 

A  Trade  Unionist  Speaks 

Mr.  Portenar  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem..*  Too  seldom  do  we  get  the  ma- 
tured views  of  a  trade  unionist,  one  who 
has  himself  directed  strikes  and  boycotts, 
who  still  works  with  his  hands,  and  yet, 
by  his  breadth  of  view  and  candor  of 
statement,  proves  that  he  has  thought 
accurately  and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  the 
whole  truth.  Relentlessly  he  analyzes  and 
judicially  he  condemns  those  new  meth- 
ods of  violence  by  a  domineering  minor- 
ity, of  systematic  destruction  of  an  em- 
ployer's property — called  sabotage — and 
of  the  general  strike  as  the  supreme  goal 
of  labor  organization,  which  are  em- 
braced under  the  term  syndicalism. 
"Imagine  every  human  activity  in  a  con- 
dition of  immobility.  Then  visualize,  if 
you  can,  the  demons  that  would-be  loose: 
Darkness,  terror,  famine,  rapine,  carnage, 
with  pestilence  to  crown  the  cataclysm. 
Our  world  would  be  an  inferno  and  wc 
the  damned  souls  in  it." 

But  equally  earnest  is  he  in  recom- 
mending the  modernizing  of  trade  union 
plans.  He  has  no  fear  of  industrial 
unionism,  the  combination  of  all  the 
workmen  in  any  industry,  that  they  mav 
act  as  a  unit,  and,  if  necessary,  paralyze 

*  Problems  of  Organized  Labor.    By  A.J.  Portenar, 
Svw   York:  The  Nfacmillan  Co.     $1. 
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that  industry.  When  printers  fail  to  sup- 
port pressmen,  and  stereotypers,  under 
their  contracts  with  employers,  cannot  aid 
either,  then  the  newspaper  publishers,  di- 
vided by  no  such  craft  boundaries,  can 
defeat  the  workmen  in  detail. 

Craft  organization,  without  industrial 
organization,  leads  to  an  aristocracy  of 
labor,  which  is  as  indefensible  as  an  aris- 
tocracy of  birth  or  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  Unskilled  workmen  must  be 
aided  by  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 
But  industrial  organization  will  super- 
sede craft  organization,  not  on  account  of 
pious  resolutions  or  academic  reasoning, 
but  on  account  of  necessity.  When  the 
wider  organization  of  employers  gives 
them  an  advantage  the  workmen  will  be 
driven  to  imitate  the  masters'  tactics. 

Organize !  organize !  and,  yet  again, 
organize !  is  the  author's  counsel.  Espe- 
cially organize  for  co-operative  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  If  the  international 
trade  unions  will  establish  co-operative 
stores  on  the  general  plan  of  the  miracu- 
lously successful  British  stores,  they  can 
sell  to  themselves  both  the  produce  of  the 
farmers  who  are  affiliated  with  them  thru 
the  Society  of  Equity  and  the  union-made 
goods  for  which  the  union  label  and  the 
boycott  obtain  only  an  expensive  and  a 
precarious  advantage.  The  author  does 
not  realize  the  failures  in  co-operative 
factories  with  which  British  experience  is 
strewn ;  but  his  advice  is,  in  general, 
sound.  Workmen  have  much  to  gain  by 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
wages. 

The  Gift  of  Wonder 

There  is  a  new  novelist  in  England 
largely  endowed  with  that  gift  of  wonder 
which  distinguishes  the  true  artist.  All 
little  children  have  it.  seeing  with  their 
wide  open  serious  eyes  things  invisible  to 
their  elders.  Have  we  not  heard  chil- 
dren talk  familiarly  with  unseen  persons 
whose  face,  figure  and  actions  they  can 
describe  with  circumstantial  detail?  And 
the  great  artist  sets  upon  his  canvas 
things  which  escape  the  ordinary  eye : 
his  presentment  of  humanity,  nature, 
form  and  decoration,  color,  have  some- 
thing in  them  which  we  as  spectators 
have   past  by,   but   which   we   recognize 


when  we  are  shown.  Thus  art  consists 
not  in  the  brilliant  reporting  of  the  visible 
alone,  but  in  the  capturing  and  exhibition 
of  elusive  elements  seen  only  by  those 
who  have  the  gift  of  wonder,  of  lifting 
the  curtains  of  mystery. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Miss 
Ethel  Sidgwick  is  a  great  novelist,  only 
that  she  shows  promise  of  becoming  a 
great  character  artist.  Her  character 
studies  are  clear,  fresh  and  true  to  life : 
we  know  her  people  intimately  when  we 
have  read,  but  they  are  not  creations  of 
elaboration,  of  painstaking  analysis  of 
motive,  of  soul  dissection.  The  writer 
sets  character  before  us  by  subtle  meth- 
ods of  dramatic  attack  upon  our  interest, 
illuminates  it  with  flashes  of  revealing 
light,  and  hightens  her  effects  by  a  del- 
icate discrimination  in  the  use  of  mate- 
rial and  phrase. 

Her  early  education  and  environment 
have  no  doubt  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  She  comes  of  a  gifted  family,  her 
father  and  an  uncle  being  noted  classical 
scholars,  while  the  three  talented  Bensons 
are  her  cousins.  Her  heritage  of  brains 
and  her  surroundings  have  contributed 
to  produce  writing  of  a  high  order,  a 
style  which  is  graceful  and  brilliant  with- 
out a  trace  of  effort,  a  freshness  of 
phrase  and  of  outlook  on  life,  a  gentle 
humor,  and  a  remarkable  insight  into 
life,  with  the  power  to  portray  it. 

Promise,1  her  first  book,  is  practically 
plotless.  It  deals  with  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  development  of  Antoine 
Edgell,  son  of  an  English  engineer  and  a 
French  woman  (impulsive  and  charm- 
ing), whose  father  is  a  noted  violinist. 
The  child  early  betrays  his  sensitiveness 
to  music,  and  his  baby  days,  his  educa- 
tion in  an  English  public  school  after  the 
death  of  his  mother,  his  relations  with 
his  brother,  his  school  friends  and  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  who  recognizes 
the  artist  in  him,  and  his  uncle,  whose 
discipline  nearly  distracts  the  boy,  are  all 
told  in  an  enthralling  manner.  Antoine 
moves  thru  the  pages,  knowing  his  tal- 
ents best,  seeing  what  is  to  come,  for  he 
too  has  the  gift  of  wonder,  a  lovable 
child  with  a  spice  of  mischief,  adapting 
himself  to  circumstances,  craving  for 
love,    and    finally    winning    all    hearts. 

Promise.     By  Etbxl  Sidgwick,    Boston:    Small,  May- 
•  nard  &  Co.     $1.35., 
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There  are  pictures  of  French  and  Eng-  and  her  careless  father.     In  psychology, 

lish  households  in  this  book  which,  for  sustained  interest,  perfection  of  reveal- 

their  fidelity  to  elusive  detail,  would  be  ing  dialog,  this  story  is  a  "find'  for  the 

hard  to  match.  novel  reader. 
In   Le    Gentleman2    we    have    a    story 


logically  told  and  well  constructed.  "Le 
Gentleman"  is  a  young  Scotsman,  to 
whose  native  caution  and  self-sufficiency 
there  has  been  added  the  acquired  Ox- 


Social  Life  in  Old  New  Orleans.  Being  Rec- 
ollections of  My  Girlhood.  By  Eliza  Rip- 
ley. Illustrated.  Pp.  2>2>2-  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $2.50. 

The  writer  of  these  chapters  of  rem- 


ford  University  manner.  He  has  become  iniscence  was  born  eighty-one  years  ago 
engaged  to  a  Kensington  School  of  Art  in  Kentucky.  From  1835  until  1847  she 
student,  a  silly  little  girl,  full  of  art  jar-  resided  in  New  Orleans,  where  her 
gon,  talk  of  "sets,"  and  ready  for  tenta-  father  practised  law.  As  a  matron  she 
tive  flirtations,  but  with  an  eye  to  settling  lived  at  Arlington  Plantation,  near  Baton 
down  finally,  with  her  Scot.  They  are  in  Rouge,  until  the  war  drove  her  from 
Paris.  The  Scot  learns  that  first  love  is  home.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  she 
not  always  the  grand  passion,  for  a  wist-  removed  with  her  husband  to  Cuba,  and 
fully  charming  French  girl  enters  his  the  rest  of  her  life,  which  closed  last 
life.  His  early  training  keeps  him  to  his  July,  was  past  in  Cuba  and  in  the  North, 
plighted  word  and  the  French  girl  is  re-  There  is  no  trace  of  old  age  in  these 
strained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  family,  recollections,  unless  we  count  the  natural 
and  tho  their  love  is  declared,  they  kiss  tendency  to  praise  other  times,  other 
and  part.  Their  romance  must  remain  manners :  the  days  when  New  Orleans 
only  a  memory  for  lonely  hours.  The  offered  "no  chefs  to  be  hired,  nor  eater- 
Latin  Quarter  here  described  is  the  real  ers  to  be  summoned,"  when  the  Spanish 
Latin  Quarter,  tho  it  may  appear  tame  in  picayune  was  the  unit  of  value  in  the 
comparison  with  the  conventional,  highly  smaller  shops  and  old  markets,  when  in- 
spiced  conception.  This  book  breathes  vitations  to  parties  were  sent  forth  in  a 
distinction  in  every  line.  basket,   filled   with   notes   "tied   up   with 

Herself/  the  latest  of  the 
writer's  books,  fulfils  the  prom- 
ise of  the  others.  It  is  another 
character  study  with  slender 
plot,  but  the  characters  are  liv- 
ing and  charming.  Who  could 
resist  the  Clenches,  Harriet, 
the  adorable  "Herself,"  her 
scapegrace  father  Brian,  and 
the  hapless  Pat  (another  who 
has  the  gift  of  wonder,  but  who 
learns  too  late  to  use  it),  Irish 
all,  with  the  endearing  faults 
and  blandishment  of  the  race? 
We  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Harriet  from  the  *  boarding 
school  at  Versailles  to  the# 
smugly  complacent  atmosphere 
of  a  country  house  near  Ox- 
ford, accompanied  by  rumor  of 
an  innocent  escapade.  Here  it 
is  told  how  this  grew  to  a 
scandal  on  tattling  tongues, 
and  how  rescue  followed, 
thanks    to    a    playwright-lover 

-Le    Gentleman.      By    Ethel    Sidgwick. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynanl   &    Co       $1.25. 

3Herself.       Bv    Ethel    Sidgwick.       Bos-      One  of  the  illustrations  for  "Social   lit    "  in   the  Louisiana  capital 
'ton:   Small,   Maynard   &   Co.     $1.35.  — being  the  Recollections  of  Mrs.   Eliza   Ripley  (Appleton). 
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white  ribbons/'  when  the  only  sugar  the 
housewife  used  was  brown  sugar  from 
the  plantations,  or  "cone-shaped  loaves, 
hard  as  a  stone  and  weighing  several 
pounds."  This  is  the  season  of  good 
eating;  know  then  that  in  1842  the 
hostess  of  New  Orleans  seasoned  her  ice 
cream  "by  boiling  a  whole  vanilla  bean 
in  the  milk,"  and  had  it  frozen  in  a  huge 
cylinder  by  whirling  in  the  ice  tub  by 
hand.  It  took  an  hour  to  freeze ;  and 
there  were  no  fruit  essences  or  baking 
powder  or  seedless  raisins  in  the  markets. 
Every  morning,  however,  the  chant  of 
the  cream  cheese  woman  could  be  heard 
as  she  moved  slowly  thru  the  street,  her 
wares  heart  shaped,  over  which  she 
poured  a  dash  of  cream  from  a  claret 
bottle.  Ways  were  simple  then,  and  one 
enjoys  reading  this  cheerful  account  of 
them.  However,  not  all  the  details  are 
of  schooldays,  fashions  in  dress,  wed- 
dings, New  Year's  receptions,  shopping, 
and  eating.  We  read  also  of  the  old 
French  opera ;  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  visit ;  of  travel  by  steamboat 
and  stages ;  of  Creole  days  and  ways. 
"I  am  no  apologist  for  slavery,"  writes 
Mrs.  Ripley — and  adds  an  account  of  the. 
life  of  the  slaves  on  her  father's  planta- 
tion. 

"I  knew  of  only  one  planter  who  made  his 
negroes  work  on  Sundays.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who  married  into  a  plantation.  The 
indignant  neighbors  called  the  attention  of  the 
grand  jury  in  that  case,  and  with  success,  too." 

Only  during  sugar  making  did  every 
one  work  day  and  night.  Obviously,  the 
writer  is  an  apologist  for  the  conditions, 
tho  not  for  all  the  results,  of  slavery. 
But  we  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  re- 
proach. She  proves  her  open-mindedness 
no  less  than  her  intelligence,  observation, 
memory  for  long  past  incident,  and  wide 
reading.  She  did  not  give  up  reading- 
new  books  in  her  old  age,  as  so  many  do, 
but  comments  upon  Booker  Washington's 
"Up  From  Slavery"  and  Mrs.  Harris's 
"Circuit  Rider's  Wife."  Surely  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Social  Life  in  Old  Nezv  Or- 
leans is  a  book  in  a  thousand. 

The    Green    Overcoat.      By    Hilaire    Belloc. 
New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.      $1.20 

A  professor  of  psychology  should 
never  steal  a  green  overcoat,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  temptation  may  be.   That 


the  results  of  such  conduct  will  be  cer- 
tain to  bring  ill  luck  and  disaster  not 
only  upon  the  thief  but  upon  all  receivers 
of  the  stolen  goods  in  whatever  chapter 
they  may  be,  is  the  thesis  of  one  of  the 
wittiest  novels  Mr.  Belloc  has  ever  writ- 
ten. The  illustrations  are  by  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton, but  that  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said  about  them.  Much  more  could  be 
said  for  the  amusing  introduction.  The 
author  contrives  to  make- his  paper  dolls 
seem  real ;  we  feel  a  certain  sympathy 
for  the  old  professor  and  we  almost  need 
Mr.  Belloc's  characteristic  assurance  at 
the  end  that  we  need  not  feel  concerned 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  characters,  "for  the 
whole  boiling  of  them  are  only  people  in 
a  story,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them." 

Cease  Firing.     By  Mary  E.  Johnston.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      $1.40. 

In  Cease  Firing  Miss  Johnston  brings 
to  a  close  her  epic  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  not  romance ;  the  characters,  many  of 
them  reappearing  from  "The  Long  Roll," 
are  puppets  of  no  flesh  and  blood.  It  is 
not  history,  but  rather  a  vast  panorama 
of  intensely  colored  pictures  unrolled  be- 


AN  ALLEY  OF  MONTMARTRE 

In  the  distance  the  new  Church  of  Sacre  Cceur.     From 

one  of  the  illustrations  to  "Sensations  of  Paris." 
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fore  us :  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  A 
Northern  Prison,  Missionary  Ridge,  done 
on  a  vast  canvas  and  crowded  with  the 
horror  and  ghastliness  of  war  viewed  at 
close  range.  It  lacks  proportion  and  the 
curtain  falls  before  the  denouement  at 
Appomattox.  The  style  is  artificial, 
strained  often  to  hysterical  breaking. 
Pages  might  easily  be  chanted  after  the 
manner  of  Walt  Whitman.  If  this  bril- 
liant and  comprehensive  portrayal  could 
but  be  the  last  word  on  the  Civil  War  for 
a  decade !  We  are  evidently  not  suffi- 
ciently withdrawn  to  view  it  without  par- 
tisan bitterness,  which  this  book  must 
quicken. 

Literary  Notes 

....The  sixth  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller's  Devotional  Hours  With  the  Bible 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton;  $1.25)  contains  a  large 
number  of  sweet-spirited  expositions  based  on 
the  Psalms. 

....Many  of  those  who  have  eagerly  read 
his  devotional  books  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
full  record  of  The  Life  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller 
(Doran;  $1)  and  his  varied  labors,  written  by 
John  T.  Paris. 

....Readers  who  are  in  search  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly literary,  yet  well  written,  account  of 
North  Wales,  briefly  illustrated,  will  find  the 
book  they  want  in  Gallant  Little  Wales, 
Sketches  of  its  People,  Places  and  Customs, 
by  Miss  Jeanette  Marks.  (Houghton.  Illus- 
trated;  $1.25;   pp.  xii,   189.) 

....In  Picture  Towns  in  Europe  Albert  B. 
Osborne  describes  fifteen  towns,  not  so  un- 
known to  the  ordinary  tourist  as  the  artist 
would  infer,  which  will  serve  to  recall  pleasant 
days  abroad,  or  to  stir  stay-at-homes  to  travel 
(McBride,  Nast ;  $2). 

....  Some  good  talk  on  talk  is  to  be  found 
in  Mary  Green  Conklin's  Conversation:  What 
to  Say,  and  How  to  Say  It  (Funk  &  Wagnall ; 
75  cents).  She  makes  some  nice  distinctions, 
as  when  she  marks  the  limits  between  gossip 
defensible  and  scandal.  The  book  is  worth 
owning. 

....Impressions  of  the  French  capital  are 
an  old  story,  but  in  Sensations  of  Paris  Roland 
Strong,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a  res- 
ident, succeeds  in  interesting  any  one  already 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  panorama  of  boule- 
vards and  alleys.  Something  remains,  despite 
decay  and  Americanization.  There  are  many 
illustrations:  one  of  which  we  reproduce. 
(McBride,   Nast  &  Co.;  $2.50.) 


....Lovers  of  Dickens  will  be  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Thomas  Alexander  Fyfe's  Who's  Who  in 
Dickens  (Doran;  $2),  wherein  the  novelist's 
dramatis  personam  are  alphabetically  named  and 
duly  tagged  with  concise  portrayal  in  the- ex- 
act words  of  Dickens. 

...A  British  architect,  Thomas  Dunham 
Atkinson,  is  the  author  of  English  and  Welsh 
Cathedrals,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
churches  is  treated,  and  connected  with  the 
general  current  of  architectural  history.  (Il- 
lustrated in  color;  pp.  xxxv,  370;  Little, 
Brown.) 

.  . .  .Mitchell  Kennerley  is  conferring  a  boon 
on  those  readers  to  whom  the  work  of  Leon- 
ard Merrick  is  unknown.  The  latest  volume 
to  appear  is  This  Stage  of  Fools  ($1.20),  a 
collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  early 
work,  yet  representative  of  his  powers  of  in- 
venting clever  plots,  character  portrayal,  and 
charm  in  writing. 

....Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth  has  some  plain 
and  pertinent  things  to  say  of  Marriage,  Its 
Ethics  and  Religion  (Doran;  $1.25)  in  his 
new  volume.  He  is  by  no  means  deaf  to  cur- 
rent criticisms,  but  he  will  have  it  that  "the 
promise  to  obey  is  but  the  promise  of  the  sac- 
rifice which  love  cannot  help,  if  it  seeks  not 
its  own,  is  kind,  does  not  behave  itself  unseem- 
ly and  never  fails." 

....Farm  Poultry,  by  George  •  C.  Watson, 
M.  S.,  in  Macmillan's  Rural  Science  Series 
($1.50),  appears  this  fall  in  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  which  brings  this  standard 
handbook  up  to  date  and  notes  a  decade's 
progress  in  housing  and  feeding  methods.  It 
is  a  sane  and  safe  book  for  the  beginner,  cov- 
ering every  side  of  the  subject  in  a  reliable  and 
practical  manner. 

.  . .  .America  has  one  of  the  world's  best  col- 
lections of  books  on  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States.  It  is  the  famous  Riant  collection,  in 
the  Harvard  University  library,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Acquired  by 
Harvard  in  1899,  it  has  been  increased,  until 
today  the  section  on  the  Ottoman  Empire 
comprises  about  4,000  volumes 

.  ..  .The  International  Bible  Dictionary,  Self- 
Pronouncing  (Philadelphia:  Winston  Co.; 
$2.40)  is  edited  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Peloubet  and  Miss 
Alice  D.  Adams.  M.  A.,  on  the  basis  of  Wil- 
liam Smith's  one  volume  work  of  thirty  years 
ago.  The  most  commendable  thing  about  this 
new  book,  besides  its  reasonable  price,  is  tin 
large  number  of  illustrations.  Pictures  <>l" 
Biblical  sites,  recovered  monuments,  and  siu; 
nificant,  Oriental  activities  of  the  present  day 
do  something  to  atone  for  the  unscholarly 
character  of  the  five  thousand  articles. 
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....The  three  small  volumes  of  The  Short 
Course  Series  that  have  come  to  hand  are  bril- 
liant popular  expositions  of  some  rich  and 
fruitful  portions  of  Scripture.  Rev.  John  Ad- 
am's, editor  of  the  series,  writes  sympathetic- 
ally on  The  Lenten  Psalms,  Prof.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Fadyen  interprets  Amos  as  A  Cry  for  Justice, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Fisher  sets  forth  the 
teaching  of  The  Beatitudes.  All  are  heartily 
commended.     (Scribners;  each  60  cents). 

....Not  often  do  we  have  so  delightful  an 
evening's  entertainment  as  is  offered  by  Frank 
Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  in  The  Collectors  (Holt; 
$1.25).  There  are  seven  stories,  a  ballad  and 
some  few  pages  of  "Reflections  upon  art  col- 
lecting." Deft,  mellow,  human — quite  de- 
lightfully framed  and  phrased — these  pieces 
are,  and  altogether  good  to  read.  Clever  in 
motive  and  artistry,  almost  unique  in  literal'}/ 
conception  and  finish,  full  of  humor  (and 
good  humor),  these  sketches  permeate  the 
reader  with  such  content  as  only  comes  with 
human  interest  and  fine  literary  workmanship. 
The  book  is  made  to  harmonize  with  its  lit- 
erary motive,  tho  one  detects  in  its  format 
more  striving  than  attainment,  with  defects 
quite  as  apparent  as  those  of  the  art  frauds 
which  figure  in  the  sketches. 

....The  insight  which  Mr.  Samuel  Mer- 
win  gained,  while  editor  of  Success,  and  as 
such  spending  considerable  time  in  Washing- 
ton, is  put  to  good  use  in  his  novel  The 
Citadel,  published  by  The  Century  Company 
($1.25).  Here  is  the  romance  of  a  high- 
minded  and  thoughtful  young  Congressman 
who  throws  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the 
cause  of  political  purity,  who  rebels  and  fights 
against  "the  machine,"  and  who,  in  the  end, 
loses  his  election  but  gains  the  confidence 
of  innumerable  followers  and  the  love  of  a 
woman. 

....In  Studying  the  Short  Story,  Mr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwein  does  not  try  to  lay  down  an 
arbitrary  rule  for  the  production  of  the  short 
story,  nor  does  he  claim  that  there  is  any. 
His  role  is  that  of  guide  to  past  work,  and  he 
has  selected  and  classified  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses sixteen  short  stories,  printed  in  full. 
To  eight  of  those  he  has  applied  an  acute 
critical  analysis,  his  comments  appearing  on 
"*n.  To  all  he  adds  biographical 
notes,  criticisms,  questions  for  student  work, 
and  a  list  of  ten  representative  stories  in  each 
class.  The  book  should  prove  of  value,  yet 
while  several  mediocre  American  authors' 
names  are  quoted,  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
masters  of  the  short  story  as  Paul  Heyse, 
Paul  Hervieu,  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam,  Gogol, 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  Leonard  Merrick.  (Hinds, 
Noble  &  F.I  dredge.) 


Pebbles 

"Is  your  new  cottage  finished  yet,  Mr.  Come- 
up?" 

"Not  yet.  We're  going  to  have  an  Italian 
vendetta  put  around  it." — Baltimore  American. 

Critic — By   George,   old  chap,   when   I   look 
at  one  of  your  paintings  I  stand  and  wonder — " 
Artist— How  I  do  it? 
Critic — No ;  why  you  do  it. 

"That  very  quiet  girl  had  a  lot  of  attention 
paid  her  at  the  club  ball.  How  is  it  she  is  so 
popular  with  that  lively  athletic  bunch?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is  a  dumb  belle." 

EDUCATION 

"The  primary  purpose  of  universities  is  to 
provide  the  companionship  of  scholars  at  a 
time  when  sufficient  maturity  has  been  reached 
to  make  the  joy  of  the  intellectual  life  intense 
and  productive." — President  Butler  ot  Colum- 
bia. 

How  very  pat !  how  very  true  1 

These  words,  oh,  Prexy,  said  by  you ! 

Look  at  our  colleges  today— 

We  find  they  are  just  what  you  say. 

Great  places  of  companionship 

For  those  all  bent   on   scholarship ! 

The  "joy  of  intellectual  life" 

Is  audibly  and  tensely  rife — 

List !  its  expression  you  may  hear. 

Falling  so   sweetly  on  the  ear : 

"Row  !     Row  !     Row-dy-dow  ! 
Smash  'em  !      Bash  'em  !      Splash  'em  now  ! 
Bust  their  ribs  and  bang  their  beans! 
Tear  their  coats  and  rip  their  jeans! 
Kick  'em  !      Stick  'em  !     Yow  !  yow  !  yow  ! 
Row-dy   Row-dy  !       Row-dy-dow  !" 

The  "scholars,"  as  we  plainly  see, 
Have  reached  the  great  maturity 
Where  they  enjoy  the  mingling  that 
Each  college  gives,  like  one  great  "frat." 
That  is  to  say,  if  present  scenes 
Exemplify  what  mingling  means, 
And  these  wild  roars  that  roll  and  rip 
Are  samples  of  "companionship !" 
Hark  to  them  now,  as  loud  they  bawl, 
Scholars  mature,  "productive"  all: 

"Brekky-ko-ax  !   ko-ax  !   ko-ax  ! 
Get  a  cannon,  get  an  axe! 
Soak  'em,  Harvard!      Kill  'em,  Yale! 
Dartmouth!      Twist  the  Tiger's  tail! 
Princeton!  Princeton!      Grind  'em  fine! 
Hi,  there,  West  Point,  buck  the  line ! 
Hail,  Columbia  !      Knock  'em  down  ! 
Good  old  Pennsy  !     'Rah  for  Brown  ! 
Amherst !     Fordham  !     Yip  !     Cornell ! 
Munch  'em  !      Crunch  'em  !      Hear  us  yell ' 
Rah!   rah!    rah!   rah!    rah!   rah!   rah!" 
Boola!  boola!     Siss  !      Boom!  ah-h-h  !" 

That's  right,  Prexy!      Let  'er  rip! 
"Scholarly  companionship  !" 

—Paul  West,   in  New   York   Times. 
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Drawn   by  C.   R.   Weed. 
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The  Frankensteins  of  Civilization 

It  is  the  part  of  the  wise  economist  or 
statesman  to  watch  sharply  the  products 
of  our  civilization,  and  guard  against  a 
thousand  of  them  which  are  hostile,  and, 
it  may  be,  destructive.  The  body  politic, 
like  the  body  physical,  develops  other 
humors  than  those  that  are  of  benefit. 
They  must  be  cleansed  out  of  the  system 
or  they  will  usurp  murderous  control 
and  overthrow  our  civilization,  as  they 
have  done  with  civilizations  that  went 
before.  Splendor  and  luxury  as  well  as 
wealth  are  products,  but  baleful  prod- 
ucts, of  civilization,  which  enervate  en- 
ergy and  slay  the  mother  which  bore 
them. 

Nor  are  invention  and  science  free 
from  this  danger.  Science  is  the  glory 
of  civilization  and  its  creator,  but  may 
be  its  destroyer.  It  may  work  to  kill  as 
well  as  to  bless.  Its  ablest  service  is 
now  given  to  war,  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether,  applied  to  a  great  war,  it 
would  happily  make  war  impossible  or 
would  wreck  our  cities  and  reduce  a 
nation  of  men  to  penury.  Already  the 
expense  of  war  in  time  of  peace  is  a 
fearful  burden  upon  Europe ;  and  debts 
are  piling  up  for  the  creation  of  larger 
fleets    and    huger    dreadnoughts,    which 
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the  working  people  can  scarcely  bear. 
What  will  be  the  result  when  war  comes, 
and  those  who  even  now  can  scarcely 
feed  their  babes  find  no  work  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together?  What  when 
the  fleets  of  war  prevent  the  fleets  of 
commerce  from  feeding  the  millions  that 
crowd  the  cities  ?  What  when  the  cities 
themselves  are  bombarded  not  only  from 
the  ground,  but  from  the  sky,  for 
already  science  is  building  not  merely 
the  modest  aeroplane,  which  will  carry 
only  a  scout,  but  immense  dirigibles, 
dozens  of  them,  whose  purpose  is  to 
sweep  over  the  cities  by  night  and  blow 
them  up  and  burn  them  up  and  destroy 
in  a  day  what  civilization  has  labored 
centuries  to  create?  This  is  war;  and 
war  has  no  mercy.     War  is  hell. 

We  need  not  to  linger  over  the  more 
familiar  septic  products  of  civilization, 
such  as  the  saloon  evil  and  the  resorts  of 
commercialized  vice.  These  are  just 
now  attracting  much  attention  and  have 
already,  in  many  of  our  larger  cities, 
corrupted  our  police,  on  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  civilization  depends,  with  the 
dangers  to  both  morals  and  health,  such 
as  once  swept  over  Europe  when  four 
hundred  years  ago  the  morbus  His- 
panicus  filled  the  civilized  world  with 
terror,  and  at  the  very  time  when  new 
wealth  and  new  culture  were  creating 
the  Renaissance.  We  would  pay  atten- 
tion to  another  most  dangerous  product 
of  civilization,  used  not  only  to  save 
labor,  but  to  destroy  its  fruits. 

Dynamite,  with  its  various  congeners, 
such  as  nitroglycerine  and  cordite  and 
half  a  dozen  others,  is  one  of  the  prime 
achievements  of  the  chemistry  of  civili- 
zation. Yet  it  is  also  capable  of  being 
its  destroyer  and  must  be  guarded 
against.  It  has  its  uses  in  buffeting  a 
path  thru  the  mountains  when  one  would 
make  a  way  for  a  fertilizing  current,  but 
in  war  it  adds  new  horrors  to  the  devil's 
armory.  It  is  set  in  the  very  path  of 
shipping  for  the  very  purpose  of  de- 
stroying wealth  and  life.  Even  in  peace 
it  must  be  guarded  against,  for  it  is  not 
only  put  in  mines  under  water,  and 
dropped  on  cities  from  the  clouds,  but  it 
is  the  weapon  of  social  war.  Fortunately 
the  rumor  was  false  that  last  Friday  a 
ship  carrying  a  cargo  of  dynamite  blew 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Naples,  destroying  a 
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hundred  vessels  and  a  multitude  of  lives, 
but  less  serious  accidents  are  numerous, 
and  dynamite  is  the  standard  weapon 
now  of  those  who  would  overthrow  our 
civilization.  First  the  Los  Angeles  trial 
of  the  McNamaras  startled  the  country; 
and  now  the  trial  at  Indianapolis  of  doz- 
ens of  conspirators  against  civilization, 
with  the  astounding  stories  of  how  dyna- 
mite, one  of  the  proudest  products  of  our 
boasted  science,  is  used  to  destroy  our 
whole  social  fabric  and  turn  us  backward 
toward  barbarism,  tells  us  how  care- 
fully we  must  guard  what  with  labor  we 
have  won.  It  is  now  made  clear  and  has 
been  repeatedly  conf est,  that  vast  masses 
of  men  thoroly  organized,  under  a  ban- 
ner of  syndicalism,  are  taught  and 
pledged  in  every  way  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and  disorganize  society.  They 
foment  strikes  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  larger  wages  or  better  condi- 
tions, but  simply  to  overthrow  our  pres- 
ent civilization  and  take  possession  by 
force  of  all  the  means  of  production. 
They  declare  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
educate  the  people  to  their  views,  but 
that  the  minority  must  act,  must  destroy, 
must  kill,  against  the  will  of  the  people 
as  a  whole;  and  dynamite  is  their  best 
weapon. 

The  danger  is  serious,  and  the  people 
should  be  warned  and  should  act.  It  is 
something  to  make  stricter  laws  as  to  the 
use  and  storage  of  dynamite,  which  it  is 
now  easy  enough  to  get.  But  if  the 
present  social  war  grows  it  will  waken 
those  that  sleep.  We  make  no  crusade 
against  Socialism ;  we  are  willing  it 
should  make  its  argument  and  win  if  it 
can.  But  we  do  object  to  a  minority  of 
men  fighting  the  majority  meanwhile 
with  dynamite  and  sabotage  that  they 
may  force  us  to  give  them  what  we  are 
not  yet  persuaded  belongs  to  them.  The 
violent  rule  of  the  minority  means  noth- 
ing less  than  the  overthrow  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  very  products  of  civiliza- 
tion have  become  its  Frankenstein  mon- 
sters. 

Christmas  Presents 

At  this  season  cynics  deplore  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  Christmas  presents  to 
one's  family  and  friends.  Doubtless 
presents  are  distributed  with  little  dis- 
crimination by  many  persons,  but  what 
healthy-minded    man    or    woman    would 


deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
seasonable  gifts  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  of  kin,  or  whom  he  counts  his 
friends?  It  is  important,  of  course,  to 
choose  wisely.  A  small  boy  regards  his 
Christmas  presents  with  high  serious- 
ness, and  to  unwrap  an  unwelcome 
offering  is,  to  him,  no  slight  disappoint- 
ment. That  is  why  you  must  be  very 
careful  if  you  give  him  a  jack-knife;  for 
boys  know  more  of  knives  than  do  some 
department  store  clerks.  If  you  give 
him  a  book,  try  to  remember  what  you 
liked  as  a  boy,  and  don't  merely  pick 
something  out  that  is  labeled  instructive 
by  the  publishers.  Do  you  remember  the 
letter  which  Barrie  makes  believe  one 
boy  wrote  ?    It  began  : 

"Dear  Uncle,  I  suppose  you  are  to  give  me 
a  six-shilling  thing  again  as  a  Christ- 
mas present,  so  I  drop  you  a  line  not 
to  buy  me  something  I  don't  want,  as ,  it  is 
only  thirty-nine  days  to  Christmas.  I  think 
I'll  have  a  book  again,  but  not  a  fairy  tale  or 
any  of  that  sort,  nor  the  'Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son' nor  any  of  the  old  books.  There  is  a 
rattling  story  called  'Kidnapped,'  by  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  but  it  is  only  five  shillings,  so  it  you 
thought  of  it  you  could  make  up  the  six  shill- 
ings by  giving  me  a  football  belt." 

To  be  sure,  it  was  Stevenson,  another 
Scotsman,  and  not  Mr.  Haggard,  who 
wrote  that  rattling  "Kidnapped" ;  but 
what  of  that?  Boys  do  not  care  who 
wrote  stories;  the  tale's  the  thing.  As 
for  the  advice  itself,  we  don't  like  to 
think  that  boys  never  care  for  fairy  tales 
"and  that  sort  of  thing";  what  of  "The 
Little  White  Bird"  in  that  case?  But  we 
are  afraid  it  is  true  that  boys  of  the 
boarding  school  age  scoff  at  fairy  tales. 
Do  only  girls  and  grown-ups  and  very 
little  boys  know  their  value? 

To  cap  the  Barrie  quotation,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  the  preface  to  the 
"Wonder  Book."  It  is  as  true  today  as 
when  Hawthorne  wrote  it,  with  his  fine 
idealism : 

"In  performing  this  happy  task  .  .  .  the 
author  has  not  always  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  downward,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
prehension of  children.  He  has  generally  suf- 
fered the  theme  to  soar,  whenever  such  was 
its  tendency,  and  when  he  was  himself  buoy- 
ant enough  to  follow  without  an  effort.  Chil- 
dren possess  an  unestimated  sensibility  to 
whatever  is  deep  or  high,  in  imagination  or 
feeling,  so  long  as  it  is  simple,  likewise.  It  is 
only  the  artificial  and  the  complex  tliat  be- 
wilders them." 

May  Hawthorne's  words  serve  their 
purp<  se  now  in  being  taken  at  their  face 
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value  by  the  men  and  women  who  are 
making  children's  books  and  by  the 
aunts  and  uncles  who  buy  them ! 

For  Scholarship 

Some  seek  an  education  for  the  love 
of  learning,  but  most  young  men  for  the 
love  of  money.  Just  now  in  this  country, 
as  in  Germany,  there  is  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  students,  seeking  the  bread-and- 
butter  education,  and  the  purely  cultural 
courses  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
suffer  in  the  comparison.  Our  Eastern 
colleges  are  not  keeping  their  old  pace 
in  their  academic  classes,  and  particu- 
larly the  number  of  students  taking 
Greek  is  materially  lessened,  while  the 
technological  schools  have  to  raise  the 
requirements  for  admission  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  swamped  with  num- 
bers. Doubtless  this  condition  is  partly 
or  wholly  due  to  the  tremendous  growth 
of  discovery  and  invention.  Every  few 
years  a  new  branch  of  technical  science 
is  created,  as  in  aeronautics  and  wireless 
telegraphy,  while  old  sciences  develop 
extraordinary  extensions.  These  attract 
and  require  fresh  engineers  and  adepts, 
and  promise  speedy  remuneration,  while 
the  college  graduates  who  have  added 
three  or  four  years  in  a  law  school  are 
lucky  if  for  five  years  in  an  office  they 
can  make  as  much  as  an  indifferent  type- 
writer. 

There  are  some  professions  that  re- 
quire a  general  culture,  and  whose  mem- 
bers are  greatly  benefited  by  it.  The 
clerical  profession  is  one,  and  the  teach- 
er's profession  another,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  legal  profession.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  we  should  come  to  such 
a  pass  in  education  that  ministers  were 
not  expected  to  have  studied  Greek. 
Only  a  few  classical  teachers  are  needed. 
Already  the  high  schools  are  ceasing  to 
teach  Greek  or  to  require  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  of  their  principals ;  and  our  col- 
leges are  actually  giving  primary  Greek, 
such  as  fifty  years  ago  was  taught  in  the 
third  year  before  entering  college. 

The  trouble  is  not  simply  that  Greek 
is  being  lost,  but  it  is  more  serious  than 
that.  It  is  that  in  our  colleges  pure 
scholarship  sems  to  be  less  honored  than 
it  was.  A  generation  ago  the  college  so- 
cieties   sought    as    members    those    who 


would  stand  highest  in  scholarship.  The 
valedictorian  would  of  course  be  elected 
at  Yale  to  "Skull  and  Bones."  That  is 
not  sure  now.  The  "Phi  Beta  Kappa" 
men  are  quite  likely  not  to  be  members 
of  the  Greek  letter  societies,  but  of  no 
society  at  all.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  doing  the  work  for  which  the  col- 
leges were  created.  We  greatly  need  a 
revival  in  our  institutions  of  the  love  of 
pure  learning,  that  same  eagerness  for  it 
which  appears  in  the  race  for  athletic 
and  social  distinction.  We  are  speaking 
particularly  of  the  academic  departments 
in  our  universities,  and  of  the  colleges 
which  have  only  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  whose  aim  is  scholarship  and 
a  general  education ;  for  we  know  that  in 
the  technological  institutions  zeal  and 
eagerness  are  necessarily  fostered  by  the 
financial  goal  constantly  set  just  before 
the  student. 

An  illustration  of  the  small  honor 
given  to  superior  scholarship  appears  in 
the  insignificant  part  which  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society  plays  in  college.  This  so- 
ciety is'  composed  of  all  the  best  scholars, 
perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of  the 
whole,  in  the  two  upper  classes.  They 
carry  a  gold  key,  and  that  badge  is  all 
the  distinction  they  get.  They  hold  no 
meetings  and  enjoy  no  special  associa- 
tion or  fellowship  or  other  benefit.  Pos- 
sibly that  society  could  be  utilized  to 
make  scholarship  more  recognized  and 
honored.  A  small  step,  and  yet  the  first 
step,  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in 
Amherst  College.  In  a  new  dormitory  a 
suite  of  rooms  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  It  will  be  a 
sort  of  club  room  for  the  members.  Each 
of  them  will  have  a  key  to  it,  and  can 
use  it  for  conference  or  study  or  for 
lectures  before  the  members.  Why 
should  not  other  colleges  develop  this 
idea  and  supply  such  a  room  with  that 
class  of  reference  books,  from  the  Ox- 
ford Dictionary  to  the  new  Loeb  library 
of  classical  authors,  which  the  scholar 
needs  to  use  but  cannot  afford  to  buy? 
It  would  be  of  some  value  that  the  real 
scholars,  who  represent  the  purpose  of 
the  college  should  be  honored  with  a 
special  club   room   of   their   own. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present 
decadence  in  pure  scholarship  in  our  col- 
leges will  be  permanent.    It  has  its  cause 
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in    an    industrial    crisis.      There  will  be  nearly  $400,000,000,  but  not  much  of  it 

a  plenty  of  young  men  ambitious  to  enter  has  been  wasted  and    none    of    it,  pre- 

the    professions     which     require     eager  sumably,  stolen.      The    Canal    has    cost 

study   in   wide   fields   of   literature    and  a  great  deal  more  than  our  experts  led 

science.     But  we  would  have  our  youth  us  to  anticipate  [see  The  Independent, 

taught  that  into  whatever  field  of  indus-  November  21],  but  it  is  probably  worth 

try  or  enterprise  they  expect  to  enter  the  the  money,  and  does  credit  to  the  men 

best  preparation  will  be  that  which  lays  who  made  it. 

a  broad  and  strong  foundation  of  cul-  Will  it  be  a  credit  also  to  the  Congress 

ture.     It  is  good  for  merchants  and  en-  that  controls  it?     It  seems  not.     The  act 

gineers  as  well  as  for  lawyers  and  min-  of  August  24,  1912,  contained  the  clause: 

isters  and  teachers.  "No  tolls   shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  en- 

Nor    need    we     fear    that    additional  &&d  ,in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 

honor  given  to  scholarship  will  shorten  '                                                     .      , 

the    life    of    "grinds."     The    Harvard  The  Hay-Patmcefote  treaty,  ratified  by 

Graduates'  Magazine  has  taken  the  trou-  ,e  S.enate  December  i6,  1901,  contains 

ble  to  compile  the  statistics  of  Harvard  tlnis  clause- 

classes  from  i860  to  1884,  and  it  finds  "The  cfnal  shaU  be  f.ree  and  open  to  the 
,.  .  .  ..  ™  .  t,  ^  rr  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  nations 
that  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  27.54  on  terms  of  entire  equality  so  that  there  shall 
per  cent,  have  died,  while  of  the  remain-  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation 
ing  members  of  those  classes  31.69  per  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  respect  of  the 
cent,  have  died.  The  best  scholars  have  conditions  of  traffic  or  otherwise." 
not  usually  given  themselves  to  athletic,  Can  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer— rep- 
but  to  intellectual  culture,  and  they  have  "ted  the  shrewdest  of  the  profession- 
found  that  brain  work  conduces  to  Ion-  make  these  two  clauses  agree?  No  won- 
gevity,  just  as  we  have  long  known  that  der  Great  Britain  protests.  We  protest- 
clergymen  are  the  most  long  lived  of  all  ed  when  Canada  attempted  to  rebate  a 
men.'  At  the  same  time  the  Phi  Beta  part  ^  the  tolls  on  Canadian  freight 
Kappa  men  include  the  larger  part  of  thru  the  Welland  Canal,  and  Canada 
those  who  have  won  distinction  in  later  conceded  the  point. 

life ;  so  that,  as  the  Graduates'  Magazine  Great    Britain    has    been    exceedingly 

says,  "No  student  need  be  deterred  from  generous    and    friendly    in    this    whole 

trying  for  distinction  as  a  scholar  out  of  Panama  business.      It  must   be   remem- 

fear  that  he  may  handicap  his  health  or  bered  in  the  first  place  that  Great  Britain 

his  prospects  in  life."  had  equal  rights  with  us  over  the  isth- 
mus,  for  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of 

\X7U       \xr'U   r>                 A/r         3  J8so  stipulated  that  the  canal  should  be 

What  Will  Panama  Mean  ?  under  t£  j?int  protection  and  control  of 

Tn    France    the    word  "Panama"  is  a  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 

term    of     opprobrium,    a    synonym     for  that  neither  of  these  Governments  "will 

financial  chicanery  and  political  dishonor,  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications 

The    De    Lesseps    scheme    collapsed    in  ...     or  occupy  or  colonize  or  assume 

t888  after  having  sunk  nearly  $400,000.-  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicara- 

000  in  the  enterprise,  "one-third  spent  on  gua,  Costa,  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast  or 

the  canal,  one-third  wasted  and  one-third  any  part  of  Central  America."    If  Great 

stolen."      It  was  for  years  after  hard  to  Britain    had    held    us    to    the    letter    of 

find  a  man  reputable  enough  to  stand  as  this  treaty  we  could  never  have  obtained 

President  or  Premier  of  the  republic,  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  or 

leading  politicians  of  all  parties  were  so  fortified  it  as  we  are  now  doing.     It  was 

besmirched  with  the  Panama  scandal.  therefore  necessary  to  secure  the  consent 

When  we  took  Panama  it  was  hoped  of  Great  Britain  to  the  abrogation  of  the 

that  we  would  clear  the  name  of  its  ill  Clayton-Bui  wcr  treaty  before  we  could 

omen.      To  be  sure,  the  manner  of  our  undertake    the    Canal    construction,    and 

taking  it  was  not  free  from  reproach,  but  Secretary   Hay,   taking  up   the   question 

the  claims  of  Colombia  for  the  loss  of  with  Lord  Pauncefotc,  found  the  British 

Panama  could  even  now  be  satisfied  by  Government  willing  to  surrender  all  its 

a  moderate  indemnity.      We  have  spent  rights  without  compensation,  stipulating 
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only  that   British   ships   should  go  thru  competitor.     If  the  clause  exempting-  our 

the  Canal  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own.  ships   from  tolls  is  not  repealed  and  if, 

This  stipulation  we  have  now  violated.  on  account  of  that  the  arbitration  treaty 

•     One  false  step  leads  to  another.    Hav-  is  allowed  to  lapse,  Panama  will  mean  to 

ing  thus  violated  our  treaty  with  Great  the  world  "a  Yankee  trick." 
Britain  in  regard  to  Panama,  we  now  are 

tempted  to  protect  ourselves  by  violating  Nobel   Prizemen-  of  1912 

another  and  more  important  treaty  with  . 

Great  Britain,  that  providing  for  the  The  !ist  o,  winners  of  the  Nobel 
arbitration  of  all  matters  in  dispute  be-  a,wards  1S  ,fu11  of  surprises.  For  one 
tween  the  two  countries.  Sir  Edward  thinS  n0  Pnze  was  given  for  the  promo- 
Grey,  in  his  note  of  protest,  transmitted  tlon  of  peace,  the  first  time  in  the  eleven 
thru  Ambassador  Bryce,  professes  "per-  y.ear?  that  a  Nobel  committee  has  exer- 
fect  readiness  to  submit  the  question  to  cised  rthf  privilege  allowed  to  it  by  the 
arbitration  if  the  Government  of  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel  to  withhold  a  prize 
United  States  would  prefer  to  take  this  m  cafe  ™  one  worthy  of  it  could  be 
course."  No  wonder  Great  Britain  is  foiuld;  It  is  indeed  not  a  peaceful  year, 
willing  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  and  *  may  .bf  that  , th^  .  Norwegian 
Even  those  who  advocate  the  exemption  Storthing,  which  awards  this  prize,  in- 
ert American  shipping  acknowledge  that  te"ded  by.  thls  conspicuous  omission  to. 
we  would  lose  if  the  case  were  submitted  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  six  Euro- 
to  The  Hague  or  any  other  international  Pean  countries  had  been  at  war  during 
tribunal.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  im-  Jhe  year  without  any  attempt  being  made 
possible  to  find  any  disinterested  parties  by  them  ror  other  Powers  to  bring  the  dis- 
who  would  agree  with  their  interpreta-  P«tes  before  The  Hague.  But  the  pea-e 
tion  of  the  treaty,  that  when  it  says  "all  prize  has  several  times  been  awarded  more 
nations,"  it  really  means  "all  other  na-  for  good  intentions  and  earnest  efforts  in 
tjons  "  pacific  propaganda  rather  than  any  de- 
Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  we  gain  cided  success  in  putting  a  stop  to  war, 
any  advantage  by  this  violation  of  both  and  *  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  men 
treaties.  We  were  able  to  console  our-  whosc  services  in  the  cause  have  been  as 
selves  to  some  extent  for  our  hasty  and  conspicuous  as,  for  example,  Fried,, 
informal  acquirement  of  the  Isthmus  by  Asser,  tJajer  or  Renault, 
the  reflection  that  it  was  a  necessary  step  Not  to  go  outside  of  our. own  country 
to  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  we  should  say  for  one  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  ourselves  deserves  it.  It  is  true  he  does  not  need 
and  of  the  world  at  large.  But  the  ex-  the  $40,000,  and  he  does  not  care  for 
emption  of  coastwise  vessels  from  tolls  gold  medals,  but  the  award  would  be  an 
is  poor  policy  as  well  as  bad  morals.  It  appropriate  recognition  of  what  he  has 
really  means  that  we  going  to  tax  our-  done  for  international  comity  in  building 
selves  several  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  and  the 
the  benefit  of  a  class  of  shipping  which  Pan-American  Union  at  Washington  and 
already  has  a  monopoly.  If  the  proposal  his  $10,000,000  endowment  of  the  peace 
had  been  made  openly  and  honestly,  if  a  movement.  The  peace  prize  might  well 
bill  had  ben  introduced  to  borrow  several  have  gone  to  A.  K.  Smiley,  of  Lake  Mo- 
millions  annually  and  pay  it  over  to  honk,  if  he  had  not  died  during  the  year. 
American  shipowners,  few  Congressmen  The  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner, 
would  have  dared  to  vote  for  it.  But  in-  who  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  1905  for 
sidiously  introduced  into  the  Canal  Tolls  her  novel  "Die  Waffen  Nieder!"  ("Lay 
bill,  it  was  past  by  Congress  and  Down  Your  Arms!"),  has  just  left  our 
signed  by  the  President,  and  is  now  de-  hospitable  shores,  and  those  of  us  who 
fended  on  the  ground  of  patriotism,  have  heard  her  eloquent  denunciation  of 
There  are,  we  fear,  many  in  Congress  the  war  now  threatening  to  involve  her 
and  out  who  would  sacrifice  all  that  has  own  country,  Austria,  are  convinced  that 
been  gained  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  in  her  case  the  prize  was  deservedly  be- 
rather  than  forego  this  bit  of  financial  stowed, 
advantage    over    our    most     formjdafoje  The     prize     for     idealistic     literature, 
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awarded  to  Gerhart  Hauptman,  was  an-  acting  the  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
nounced  on  his  fiftieth  birthday,  and  The  tion,  which  has  such  an  unfortunate  in- 
Independent  published  on  November  28  fluence  upon  French  education.  Both 
a  sketch  of  the  great  German  dramatist,'  Sabatier  and  Grignard  have  declined  of- 
with  a  brief  bibliography  by  Mrs.  May  fers  of  positions  in  the  Sorbonne. 
Lamberton  Becker.  On  October  31  we  In  awarding  the  physics  prize  to  Gus- 
published  also  a  sketch  by  Dr.  James  J.  taf  Dalen,  superintendent  of  the  Stock- 
Walsh  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  holm  gas  works,  the  Nobel  Committee 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York,  who  re-  has  presumably  acted  upon  personal 
ceived  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  discoveries  knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  recipient, 
in  physiology.  for  nothing  is  known  by  the  outside 
The  Nobel  committees  have  been  criti-  world  which  would  entitle  him  to  the 
cised  because  they  have  generally  given  honor.  A  search  thru  the  files  of  the 
the  prizes  to  men  of  long  established  physical  and  chemical  periodicals  reveals 
reputation  in  the  scientific  world  instead  no  trace  of  any  important  contributions 
of  giving  them  to  young  men  who  had  to  science  made  by  Dalen.  In  1906  he 
made  some  important  achievement  with-  published  an  article  on  specks  in  paper, 
in  the  year  as  the  founder  intended.  The  giving  directions  on  how  to  detect  vari- 
committees  seem  now  to  be  changing  ous  kinds  of  faults  in  paper  making.  In 
their  policy  and  attempting  to  discover  1908  he  took  out  patents  in  the  United 
genius  in  the  making,  a  more  difficult  States  as  well  as  in  Europe  on  filling  re- 
and  delicate  task,  for  science  is  now  ad-  ceivers  for  explosive  gases  with  crockery 
vancing  with  such  even  ranks  all  along  and  asbestos,  and  in  1910  he  published  a 
the  line  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  the  volume  on  the  ''Chemical  Technology  of 
pioneer.      We  need  not  therefore  accuse  Paper." 

of  professional  jealousy  the  medical  men  The  French  claim  three  of  the  Nobel 
who  say  that  others  than  Dr.  Carrel  have  prizes  this  year,  Sabatier,  Grignard  and 
done  more  original  work  even  in  his  own  Carrel,  but  we  can  properly  lay  claim  to 
field,  that  of  the  growing  of  vital  tissues  Carrel   for   America,   since   it  is  in   the 
outside  the  body.      The  chemical  prize.  Rockefeller  rather  than  Pasteur  Institute 
for  example,  is  this  year  divided  between  that  his  best  work  has  been  done.  On  this 
two  French  chemists,  standing  head  and  ruling  we  must  then  credit  France  rather 
shoulders  above  all  the  other  chemists  in  than  Russia  with  Metchnikoff  and  Ma- 
the  world,  tho  not  without  honor  in  their  dame  Curie,  and  this  brings  the  score  of 
own  country.     The  elder,  Paul  Sabatier,  France  to  fourteen,  a  close  rival  to  Ger- 
is  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Toulouse  and  many's  seventeen  Nobel  prizemen.  Other 
the  recipient  in  1897  of  the  Decazes  prize  countries  on  this  roll  of  honor  follow  in 
and  in  1909  of  the  Jecker  prize,  the  high-  this  order :    England,  seven ;  Sweden  and 
est  honor  bestowed  by  the  French  Acad-  Holland,  five  each ;    Italy  and   Switzer-   ved 
emy  of  Sciences.    The  younger  Francois  land,    four  each :   United   States,   three ,  ted 
Grignard,  is  professor  in  the  faculty  of  Russia,   Denmark,   Spain,   Belgium    and  3111- 
Nancy    and    has    received    the    Cahour  Austria,  two  each,  and  Norway,  one.          uld 
prize,  the  Berthelot  medal  and  the  Jecker  _,.                 c           t                       tne 
prize.     The  work  of  both  men  has  been  lime   to   otop    It                      ia_ 
in  the  new  and  interesting  field  of  reac-  If   the    feminist    cause    has    any    real    he 
tions    between    the    metals    and    organic  friends  in  Great  Britain,   it   is  time  for 
compounds ;   Sabatier   investigating,   for  them  to  get  together  and  apply  decisive       1 
example,  the  catalytic  action  of  the  ox-  measures  to  the  feline  band  of  finger  nail 
ides  of  thorium  or  titanium  on  the  vapor  and    hat    pin    rioters    ridiculously    self- 
of  alcohols   and   amines;   and   Grignard  named  "militant"  suffragets.     Their  dis- 
the  inventor  of  "the  Grignard  reaction,"  graceful    antics   have   gone   far   enough, 
not  yet  understood,  by  which  magnesium  The  political  enfranchisement  of  women 
acting  in  etheria!  solution  effects  the  syn-  is  bound  to  come.      These  female  hood- 
thesis  of  organic  compounds.     The  fact  lums  cannot  prevent  its  coming  any  more 
that  these  prizes  have  gone  to  professors  than  the  McNamaras  and  the  Industrial 
in  the  provincial  universities  instead  of  Workers  of  the  World  can  prevent  the 
Paris  will  have  a  good  effect  in  counter-  onmoving  course  of  social  reform. 
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The  enfranchisement  of  women  will 
come  because  it  is  right,  because  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  believe  in  it. 
It  will  come  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  in- 
evitable moral  evolution  of  the  human 
race.  It  will  come  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  women,  like  the  vast  majority 
of  men,  are  endowed  with  common  sense, 
self-control  and  a  decent  regard  for  civ- 
ilization. It  will  come  thru  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  that  have  opened 
to  women  the  opportunities  for  higher 
education,  and  for  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  It  will  come  because  human- 
ity is,  on  the  whole,  a  law  making  and 
law  abiding  association  of  intelligent  and 
reasonably  conscientious  beings. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  rioting  of  the 
hoodlums  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

One  is  that  for  more  than  a  generation 
high  minded  and  self-sacrificing  workers 
in  the  cause  of  woman's  advancement 
have  been  telling  the  world  that  woman's 
influence  in  politics  would  work  for  rea- 
sonableness, orderliness,  graciousness, 
considerateness  and  the  things  of  good 
report.  It  will,  in  the  long  -run,  work  in 
just  that  way,  because,  in  the  long  run, 
decently  behaved  women  will  assert 
themselves  and  relegate  their  disorderly 
sisters  to  the  rear  ranks  or,  if  necessary, 
to  the  penitentiaries.  The  outbreak  of 
violence  retards  the  cause  because  it 
makes  the  unconverted  and  the  indiffer- 
ent sceptical  upon  the  validity  of  the 
rational"  and  moral  arguments  in  its  be- 
half. 

It  is  time  to  stop  these  violent  tactics 
also  because  civilization  is  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  of  .taking  resolute  ac- 
tion against  the  propaganda  of  violence 
in  all  of  its  abhorrent  and  threatening 
manifestations.  McNamara  methods 
have  been  carried  altogether  too  far  in 
the  economic  class  war.  The  most  price- 
less achievements  of  man's  collective 
struggle  for  advantage  and  enlighten- 
ment are  put  in  jeopardy.  Criminality 
has  become  assertive,  flagrant  and  impu- 
dent. That  these  methods  should  now 
be  carried  into  the  struggle  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  woman  is  a  thing  in- 
credible and  unspeakable. 

To  those  misguided  or  addle-pated 
creatures  who  attempt  to  justify  the  cam- 
paign of  violence  on  historical  grounds, 
we  have  just  one  word  to  say.     Their 


historical  argument  is  preposterous.  It 
is  true  that  men  have  won  liberty  and 
defended  it  thruout  the  generations  by 
fighting  for  it,  and  if  the  day  ever  comes 
when  women  have  to  fight  for  liberty  we 
shall  do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power 
to  arm  them  with  the  most  up-to-date 
munitions  of  war  and  shall  wish  them 
God  speed.  If  we  are  not  too  old  we 
will  undertake  to  handle  a  few  guns  for 
them  ourselves.  But  organized  fighting, 
in  which  enemies  meet  face  to  face  in 
open  encounter,  is  one  thing.  Sneaking, 
cowardly,  secret,  underhanded  violence 
and  sabotage  are  a  totally  different 
thing.  They  have  never  been  resorted 
to  by  men  worthy  of  the  name,  and  they 
have  never  yet  promoted  liberty  in  am 
age  or  in  any  place. 

And  what  if  they  had?  Has  mankind 
made  any  progress,  or  has  it  not?  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  rioting  and  ma- 
chinery smashing  had  helped  to  emanci- 
pate the  British  workingman  and  estab- 
lish his  legal  rights,  would  that  prove 
that  women  now  in  these  days  of  steady 
and  resistless  advancement  of  their  cause 
thru  law  and  reason  must  fall  back  upon 
the  methods  of  ignorance,  brutality  and 
barbarism? 

The  Independent  has  fought  for 
years  for  the  emancipation  of  woman. 
It  will  continue  to  fight  for  it;  and  be- 
cause it  will  continue  to  fight  for  it,  it 
will  speak  in  language  that  nobody  can 
possibly  mistake  against  the  incredible 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  so-called 
militant  suffragets  who,  at  this  moment, 
are  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  cause  of  woman. 

Whitelaw  Reid  had  won 
Whitelaw  Reid      his     spurs     as     a     great 

newspaper  man  before 
in  1868  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  soon  to  be  its 
editor  in  succession  to  Horace  Greeley 
and  its  chief  proprietor.  He  had  already 
edited  a  country  paper,  and  then  served 
as  war  correspondent  and  Washington 
correspondent  of  city  journals.  He  built 
for  the  Tribune  the  first  of  the  famous 
tall  buildings,  and  first  introduced  the 
linotype  for  composition.  By  his  success 
with  the  Tribune  he  gained  wealth,  and 
then  married  wealth.  That  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  enter  the  topmost  rounds 
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of  the  diplomatic  service  as  Minister  to 
France  and  later  as  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land. The  duties  were  not  wholly  social, 
for  serious  questions  can  arise  between 
even  the  most  friendly  Powers ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  public  can  know,  his  duties 
were  most  faithfully  and  creditably  per- 
formed in  both  the  diplomatic  and  the 
social  departments.  He  was  a  man  to 
give  honor  to  the  country  which  he  rep- 
resented, even  as  Mr.  Bryce  so  admira- 
bly represented  Great  Britain  with  us.  A 
half  century  as  journalist  had  given  him 
tact  and  literary  skill,  so  that,  whether 
he  were  to  untangle  a  diplomatic  knot  or 
were  to  address  the  nation  at  some  pub- 
lic meeting,  he  was  equal  to  the  highest 
demands  of  the  occasion.  His  wealth 
allowed  him  to  entertain  lavishly  in  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  done  equally  at  home  in 
America,  and  it  gave  pleasure  and  doubt- 
less aided  his  course  as  a  diplomat.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  for  an  ambassador  to  die  at 
his  post,  and  in  this  case  Great  Britain 
does  him  the  highest  honor. 

We  have  received 
"Six-Shooter  Ethics"     a  number  of  letters 

sharply  criticising 
the  article  by  Chester  T.  Crowell  defend- 
ing the  right  of  assassination  in  certain 
cases  of  serious  wrong  which  the  laws 
will  not  punish.  Of  these  it  seems  re- 
quired that  we  give  space  to  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  abridge  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Dallas,  Tex. : 

That  there  are  men  in  Texas  of  Mr.  Cro- 
well's  way  of  thinking,  I  do  not  deny,  but  that 
they  represent  the  real  heart  and  civilization 
of  this  State  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Texans  are  no  more  murderers  than  are 
New  Yorkers.  Now  and  then,  some  man  on 
murder  bent  commits  an  assassination,  but 
this  is  no  evidence  that  the  entire  citizenship 
of  our  State  approve  the  crime.  The  Inde- 
pendent, in  its  editorial  in  discussing  Mr. 
Crowell's  article,  refers  to  the  five  New  York 
City  criminals  now  under  sentence  of  death 
for  the  murder  of  Rosenthal.  It  would  be 
just  as  fair  to  charge  all  citizens  of  the  metrop- 
olis with  murder  as  it  is  to  charge  all  the 
citizens  of  Texas  with  being  sympathizers 
with  assassination,  because  here  and  there 
some  criminally  minded  man  stains  his  hands 
in  blood.  The  great  majority  of  our  Texas 
citizenship — the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  who  believe  in  God  and  in  all  those  high 
principles  that  have  made  civilization  possible 
thruout  the  world — are  most  heartily  and  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  lawlessness  of  every  kind. 

I  know  that  in  the  South  there  will  arise 
occasionally  such  a  man  as  Vardaman  of  Mis- 


sissippi, or  Blease  of  South  Carolina,  and  even 
in  lexas  there  will  appear  now  and  then  such 
a  man  as  Chester  T.  Crowell,  but  these  mis- 
represent the  sections  in  which  they  live  in- 
stead of  representing  them. 

1  protest  most  sincerely  and  heartily  against 
the  article  to  which  I  am  now  calling  atten- 
tion, and  I  trust  The  Independent  will  print 
what  i  am  saying  in  justice  to  our  large  law- 
abiding,  intelligent  and  progressive  citizenship. 

Mr.  Crowell  may  feel  that  his  braggadocio 
apology  for  murder  has  won  for  him  his 
spurs,  but  he  no  more  represents  the  real  heart 
of  the  real  Texas  than  Judas  Iscariot  repre- 
sented the  Christian  religion. 

Dean   Henson — for   he   is 
Dean  Henson     no  longer  Canon  Henson, 

of  Westminster,  but  Dean 
of  Durham — is  a  rara  avis  among  the 
Anglican  clergy,  and  thorns  and  nettles 
to  the  ritualists  and  the  high  and  dry 
clerics.  He  fraternizes  with  Baptists 
and  Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians,  and 
does  not  seem  to  set  proper  store  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  the  true  succession  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  bishops. 
In  his  visit  to  this  country  he  was  enter- 
tained by  a  company  of  ministers  of 
various  denominations,  and  he  has  been 
visiting  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  gave 
an  address  to  these  clergymen  of  various 
names  which  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
approve  the  proposition  to  come  before 
the  authorities  of  Cambridge  University 
to  allow  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  The- 
ology to  be  given  to  others  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Church  who  would 
give  their  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles. He  did  not  believe  in  denomina- 
tional theological  seminaries.  He  liked 
Union  Seminary  because  it  is  connected 
with  no  denomination,  and  in  his  em- 
phatic style  he  declared  that  if  he  could 
have  his  way  he  would  go  about  the 
country  and  blow  up  every  denomina- 
tional seminary  with  dynamite.  The 
dynamite  is  rhetorical,  for  he  is  no  syn- 
dic:! list,  but  does  believe  in  Church 
union.  In  the  old  days  a  certain  wise 
man  we  know  used  to  say  that  he  would 
have  a  theological  student  spend  one 
year  at  Andover,  one  at  New  Haven  and 
one  at  Princeton,  so  as  to  get  the  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  Is  it  not  better  for  a 
theological  school  to  allow  different 
teachers  to  teach  different  sides  of  truth, 
so  that  their  pupils  need  not  come  out 
lop-sided  or  even  bigoted? 
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The  Police      We   have  had   in   this   city  and  romance,  men  like  Dufaure,  Pasteut1 

Investigation    tn^s  Past  week  a  most  ex-  and  De  Lesseps  (the  last  named  Anatole 

traordinary  witness  in  the  France's  predecessor)    have  received  its 

case  of  the  woman  who  calls  herself  Mrs.  palms.     And  General  Lyautey  has,  as  a 

Goode.      She  is  a  woman  of  great  abil-  matter  of  fact,  made  his  contribution  to 

ity,  and  has  told  with  great  freedom  and  the  literature  of  the   French  army   and 

in  detail  her    relations,  as    keeper  of  a  colonies ;    if    his  works    on  "The    Social 

house  of  ill  fame,  with  the  police.      But  Role  of  the  Officer,"  "The  Colonial  Role 

for  her  business  she  might  be  called  an  of    the    Army"    and    "In    the    South    of 

intelligent  lady.      She  has  no  shame  in  Madagascar"  have  never  been  "best  sell- 

her    business,    thinks    it    legitimate    and  ers,"  they  are,  at  least,  serious  studies  of 

necessary,  and  has  no  objection,  so  long  quite  serious  subjects.   In  the  first  named 

as  the  law  condemns   it,   to   paying  the  of  these  books,  General   (then  Captain) 

police   reasonably   for   protection,    say   a  Lyautey  asks  the  question :   Is  it  not  a 

third  of  her  receipts.      But  she  does  not  part  of  the    officer's    duty,  in    an    army 

want   to    pay    in    advance    and    then   be  where  compulsory  military  service  is  in- 

"  jobbed"  or  robbed.     She  wants  a  com-  volved,  to  exert  upon  his  men  a  moral  as 

mittee    of    respectable     citizens — say    a  well    as   a   professional    influence?     His 

commission,  like  a  railroad  commission,  answer  is  affirmative,  and  he  justifies  it 

to  supervise  the  business  and  see  that  it  upon  grounds  of  military  expediency  as 

is  carried  on  decently,  and  that  there  is  well    as    upon     grounds     humanitarian, 

no  white  slave  traffic    allowed,  and    no  France  is  proud  of  her  Moroccan  Resi- 

robbery  by  the  police.      Indeed,  the  wo-  dent-General,  and  applauds  his  recogni- 

men   themselves   who   run   these   houses  tion  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 

might  form  a  union  and  greatly  improve  her  institutions.     M.  Mezieres  terminates 

conditions,  and   reduce  the  evils  visible  his    article   in   the   Paris   newspaper   by 

on  the  streets.    The  number  of  girls  who  qualifying  General  Lyautey's  election  to 

ply  the  trade  she  puts  at  35,000,  but  to  the  Academy  as  "the  legitimate  recom- 

reach  that  number  she  adds  a  great  many  pense  of  a  great  heart  and    of    a    noble 

shopgirls  whose  wages  are  not  enough  to  career." 
support  them.      This  testimony,  spread 

in  all  the  daily  papers,  is  properly  pub-  The  announcement,  not  too  widely  re- 
lished, for  it  is  not  salacious,  but  full  of  ported  in  this  country,  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
warning ;  and  it  does  not  tend  to  approve  sen,  the  first  President  of  the  republic  of 
any  system  of  segregation  of  a  necessary  China,  would  soon  make  a  visit  to  the 
vice — a  very  gentle  term — but  rather  United  States,  must  unfortunately  be 
suggests  that  it  is  an  evil  to  be  persistent-  now  contradicted.  He  had  planned  to 
ly  and  relentlessly  warred  against  until  visit  us  soon  in  the  pursuit  of:  his  new 
it  is  abolished.  The  public  is  waking  up  task  of  the  development  of  a  vast  rail- 
to  it,  and  half  a  dozen  cities  have  shown  road  system  for  China,  but  after  confer- 
that  it  can  be  abolished ;  and  not  less  in  ence  with  Yuan  Shih-kai,  now  President, 
a  large  city,  difficult  as  it  may  be.  this  has  to  be  deferred.     It  is  probable 

that  the  reason  is  the  unsatisfactory  state 

The    recent    elec-  of  negotiations  with  the  six  Powers  thru 

A- Soldier-Academician    tion     of     General  whom  the  large  international  loan  is  ex- 

Lyautey,  French  pected,  joined  with  difficulties  with  Rus- 
Resident-General  in  Morocco,  as  a  mem-  sia  over  the  recognition  of  Mongolia  as 
ber  of  the  French  Academy,  has  sug-  an  independent  state  supported  and 
gested  the  question,  in  France  no  less  backed  by  Russia,  which  is  one  of  the 
than  in  America,  What  are  his  literary  six  Powers  interested  in  the  loan.  Prep- 
qualifications?  A  veteran  member  of  arations  had  been  made  to  give  Dr.  Sun 
the  Forty  explains  them  in  the  Paris  a  cordial  reception  in  Japan,  which  he 
Temps  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  In  the  was  to  visit  first,  hoping  to  get  aid  in 
first  place,  it  has  not  been  exclusively  financing  one  of  the  projected  railroads, 
writers  of  fiction  and  of  history  whom  We  trust  he  will  come  here  later,  and  he 
the  Academy  has  called  to  its  dome  by  may  be  assured  of  a  royal  welcome,  for 
the   Pont   des   Arts ;   makers   of   history  he  is  a  miracle  worker. 
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The  voice  of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  rises 
from  the  dead  to  warn  Canada  not  to 
burden  itself  with  indefinite  millions  of 
debt  to  create  and  support  a  navy.  Mr. 
Bourassa,  an  independent  leader  of  the 
French  of  Quebec,  publishes  letters  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Smith  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  protests  against  "bur- 
dening the  people  of  this  country  with 
costly  armaments  and  exposing  them  to 
the  dangers  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  fancies  of  militarists  or  fill- 
ing the  purses  of  protectionists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  Yet  Lau- 
rier,  the  Liberal  leader,  agrees  with  the 
Conservative  leader,  Mr.  Borden,  in  sup- 
porting the  creation  of  a  $35,000,000 
navy,  but  he  wants  it  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Canada,  instead  of  being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Imperial  navy.  Between 
them  there  is  a  bit  of  hope  that  the 
schema  may  fail. 

Major  Finley,  who'  has  been  for  years 
Governor  of  the  Moro  districts  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  who  is  now  vis- 
iting in  this  country,  declares  that  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  give  independence 
to  the  islands,  as  the  Democratic  platform 
proposed.  He  asks  who  would  rule 
them.  The  Tagalogs  expect  that  they 
would,  but  the  Moros  would  not  consent 
to  that.  In  August,  1910,  the  Moro 
chiefs  held  a  conference,  and  they  served 
notice  in  Secretary  Dickinson  that  if  the 
islands  were  given  independence  under 
Talalog  rule  they  would  kill  every  Fili- 
pino they  could  reach.  There  are  twen- 
ty-four tribes  or  races  in  the  islands,  and 
there  is  no  unity  among  them,  except  as 
we  have  begun  it  by  putting  500,000 
children  to  school,  leaving  a  million  yet 
without  education. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  the  following  tes- 
timony from  Cardinal  Farley,  of  \\\\ 
York,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of 
Notre  Dame  LIniversity,  Indiana : 

"In  my  journey  across  the  continent  I 
found  men  very  generous.  You  are  of  the 
spirit  of  the  West,  which  is  a  great,  big-heart- 
ed  spirit.  Bigotry  seems  to  be  eliminated  al- 
most everywhere,  so  that  your  fortune,  your 
luck,  is  far  in  advance  of  what  we  who  were 
in  college  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  ex- 
perienced. You  have  not  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  sacrifices  that  your  predecessors 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  called  upon 
to  bear." 


The  Cardinal  is  right.  The  bigots  who 
hate  the  Catholic  Church  as  Antichrist 
are  comparatively  few  and  of  little  ac- 
count, and  are  distinguishable  by  the  sat- 
isfaction with  which  they  swallow  the 
forged  oaths  of  Jesuits  and  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

The  Canterbury  Convocation  is  the 
representative  body  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Its  conservative 
character  appears  in  the  decisions  of  its 
lower  house  on  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
firmation and  Baptismal  services.  In  the 
latter  the  expression  occurs  "in  the  vul- 
gar tongue."  They  would  not  omit  it. 
useless  as  it  is,  nor  would  they  change  it 
to  "the  mother  tongue."  Nor  would  they 
alter  the  dear  old  phrase  "all  fathers, 
mothers  and  dames  shall  cause  their  chil- 
dren, servants  and  'prentices,"  etc.,  altho 
dames  and  'prentices  are  extinct.  But  it 
sounds  "good,"  like  Mesopotamia. 

It  will  be  to  a  multitude  of  people  not 
a  disappointment,  but  a  surprise,  to  learn 
that  Helen  Gould  is  to  be  married.  We 
had  ceased  to  think  of  her  as  of  the  or- 
dinary flesh  and  blood  feminine  human- 
ity, and  had  held  her  in  mind  as  an  ideal, 
as  the  verbal  expression  of  goodness,  as 
the  abstract  quality  of  reticent  benefi- 
cence. We  had  divinized  her ;  now  she 
is  humanized  once  more,  one  of  us,  good- 
ness shown  concrete,  not  too  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food,  and  we  are 
glad. 

The  theory  of  justice  held  by  Gov- 
ernor Blease,  of  South  Carolina,  is  hav- 
ing fresh  explication.  He  is  clearly  of 
the  view  that  negroes  should  be  judged 
differently  from  white  people.  He 
praised  the  judge  who  let  negroes  go  for 
offenses  against  their  own  people,  but 
approved  lynching  for  a  negro  guilty  of 
assault  against  a  white  woman.  But  a 
rich  white  man  convicted  of  assault 
against  a  white  woman,  and  condemned 
to  ten  years  in  prison,  has  just  been  par- 
doned after  two  years'  imprisonment. 

The  art  of  gambling  should  not  be 
taught  in  church.  Tt  was  a  good  lesson 
which  Archbishop  Glennon,  of  St.  Louis, 
taught  his  flock  the  other  day,  when  he 
said  turkey  raffles  and  the  turkey  trot 
ought  both  to  be  banished. 


Will   State  Supervision  End  in 
State  Insurance? 


BY  W.   E.  UNDERWOOD 


In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents 
at  New  York,  two  weeks  ago,  Hon. 
William  T.  Emmet,  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
discussing  the  attitude  of  present-day 
governmental  supervision  over  the  in- 
surance business,  alluded  to  the  marked 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
respect  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  exprest  the  opinion  that  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  people  "the  old 
lax  sort  of  supervision  would  be  looked 
on  as  precisely  equivalent  to  no  super- 
vision at  all,  and  that  supervision  of 
some  sort  is  now  regarded  as  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  the  continuance  of  the 
business  of  insurance  in  private  hands." 
He  exprest  the  belief  that  the  demand  is 
for  stricter  supervision,  but  admits  that 
while  the  system  has  been  broadly  laid 
out  by  law,  "there  exists  a  good  deal  of 
uncharted  middle  ground  where  the 
question  of  how  far  departmental  activ- 
ities should  extend  is  leff.  and  neces- 
sarily must  be  left,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Insurance." 

Coming  to  that  branch  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department's  work,  the  examination 
of  companies,  he  said  that,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  would  never 
again  stop  with  merely  finding  out 
if  a  company  is  or  is  not  solvent. 
"They  will  go<  into  questions  of  manage- 
ment pure  and  simple,"  he  continued, 
"as  distinct  altogether  from  the  question 
of  solvency."     Continuing : 

Administrative  matters  will  be  discussed, 
econimies  will  be  suggested,  the  company's  at- 
titude toward  its  policyholders  in  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  will  be  fully  considered.  That 
is  what  the  public  now  expects,  and  it  will 
never,  I  think,  be  content  with  anything  less. 
And  it  will  all  be  attended  with  a  publicity 
such  as  was  never  known  in  the  old  davs. 
That  is  the  meaning,  in  other  words,  of  strict 
supervision  as  applied  to  such  a  question  as 
the  examination  of  companies  by  an  insur- 
ance   department.      It    means,    simply,    that — 
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however  it  mav  have  been  in  the  past — we  in 
charge  of  insurance  departments  now  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  pretty  boldly  into  fields  where 
perhaps  our  jurisdiction  has  not  been  fully 
defined,  and  from  the  companies  what  it  calls 
for,  it  seems  to  me,  is  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
that  attitude — a  recognition,  at  least,  that  it  is 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Emmet  illustrated  his  general 
view  on  this  point  by  citing  the  depart- 
ment's activities  in  shaping  new  legisla- 
tion, making  a  laboratory  of  the  office 
for  analyzing  every  new  idea  on  insur- 
ance matters  before  passing  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature;  and  the  as- 
sumption of  semi-judicial  functions  in 
settling  disputes  between  companies  and 
their  stockholders  and  policyholders. 
These  are  examples  out  of  a  dozen  simi- 
lar ones  which  occurred  to  him  of  the 
kind  of  supervision  which  the  people 
now  expect. 

New  York's  Insurance  Superintendent 
is  a  good  logician,  his  ideas  are  skilfully 
co-ordinated,  and  he  possesses  facility 
and  grace  of  expression.  By  easy  stages, 
and  thru  the  medium  of  well-constructed 
periods,  he  conducts  his  listeners  to  this 
brief  address  from  insurance  supervision 
as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  up 
thru  all  its  progressive  stages,  its  powers 
growing  more  autocratic  with  every  de- 
velopment, until  he  presents  to  the  imag- 
ination the  picture  of  a  huge  piece  of 
machinery,  destined  for  use  by  the 
people  as  the  instrument  for  providing 
themselves,  thru  the  State,  with  all  the 
forms  of  insurance  protection  they  need. 
He  finally  observes  that  while  he  may 
exaggerate  the  situation  somewhat,  it 
seems  to  him  "that  at  the  present  time 
those  who  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
business  in  private  hands  face  rather  a 
critical  condition."  For  the  present,  as 
he  sees  it,  strict  and  efficient  supervision 
is  the  one  thing  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  State  insurance.  He  then  reverses 
the  shield  by  saying : 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  conservative  insur- 
ance men  should  now  co-operate  strongly  in 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  strict  State  super- 
vision— hoping  that  this  will  quiet  the  demand 
for  State  insurance — they  are  apt  to  find  that 
the  structure  of  supervision  which  they  have 
helped  to  build  up  will,  by  reason  of  its  very 
efficiency,  serve  perhaps  as  the  final  strong 
argument  for  the  taking  over  of  the  business 
of  insurance  by  the  State. 

So  that  the  private  companies,  "if  they 
do  or  they  don't,  if  they  will  or  they 
won't,  are  damned  if  they  do>  and  damned 
if  they  don't." 

There  is,  admittedly,  a  tendency 
toward  some  form  of  State  insurance,  as 
the  present  experiment  in  Wisconsin 
evidences ;  but  that  it  will  ever  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  monopoly  in  this 
country  is  beyond  probability.  It  is  an 
error  to  assume  that  the  constantly 
growing  financial  strength  and  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  the  results  of  supervision.  It 
has  flourished  in  the  face  of  hostile  and 
obstructive  laws.  It  has,  unassisted  by 
the  State,  solved  its  own  difficulties, 
charted  its  own  seas,  located  the  shoals. 
The  institution  itself  has  always  pos- 
sessed a  sound  heart  and  faithful  servi- 
tors. It  has  also,  in  a  small  degree  and 
at  different  periods,  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  a  class  of  parasites  pe- 
culiar to  enterprises  of  a  beneficent  char- 
acter. 

State  insurance  may  arrive,  but  until 
ouf  political  machine  undergoes  radical 
changes ;  until,  in  fact,  our  affairs  are 
rirlministered  under  a  benevolent  despot- 
ism, guaranteeing  permanency  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  administration  of  the  State 
insurance  department,  the  work  of  the 
private  companies  only  will  be  depend- 
able. 

Notes 

The  directors  of  the  Empire  State 
Surety  Company  have  placed  the  affairs 
of  that  institution  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  for 
liquidation  following  an  examination  of 
its  financial  condition  as  of  date  Decem- 
ber 10,  showing  net  assets  of  $507,995 
and  gross  liabilities,  including  $250,000 
of  capital  stock,  of  $688,251,  thus  reveal- 
ing an  impairment  of  $180,256.  There 
is,  however,  a  policyholders'  surplus  of 
$69,743.   The  active  liabilities  consist  of : 


Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  $419,283;  un- 
paid reinsurance,  $3,380;  unpaid  sundry 
accounts,  $13,087;  taxes  due  and  ac- 
crued, $2,500.  The  decision  to  place  the 
company  for  liquidation  in  the  hands  of 
the  department  was  made  to  preserve  the 
funds  against  any  unfriendly  action. 
The  outstanding  business  of  the  Empire 
State  Surety  was  reinsured  several 
months  ago  in  the  National  Surety  Com- 
pany. 

The  Arizona  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Phoenix,  Ariz.,  capital  $200,000, 
has  been  licensed  to  transact  business  in 
New  York  State. 

Walter  E.  Hoag,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  United  States  Branch 
(New  York)  of  the  General  Accident, 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Perth,  Scotland,  died  at  Alston  Sani- 
tarium, December  10 

President  Lott,  of  the  United  States 
Casualty  Company,  lectured  before  the 
Phi  Delta  Phi  Club  of  New  York 
last  Monday  evening  on  the  subject, 
"Workmens  Compensation  Laws  as  Dis- 
tinguished from  Employers'  Liability 
Laws." 

Questions  and  Replies 

E.  J. — Keep  your  policy  in  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual.  The  Postal  Life  was 
examined  this  summer  by  the  New  York- 
Insurance  Department,  but  the  report 
thereon  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

W.  S. — Your  choice  may  result  as 
favorably  as  an  endowment  policy  in 
one  of  the  best  regular  life  companies, 
but  only  time  and  actual  experience  can 
determine  that  fact.  However,  the 
proposition  is  somewhat  speculative. 

J.  W.  P. — The  company  was  orig- 
inally a  fraternal  organization ;  then  an 
assessment  association ;  later  reincorpo- 
rated as  a  level  premium  company  with 
$100,000  capital.  The  name  and  location 
were  changed  in  191  t.  Its  capital  and 
surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
aggregated  $  1 1 9,230. 

C.  PI.  F. — The  statement  is  correct ;  it 
i^  the  largest  company,  in  point  of  assets. 
doing  an  exclusive  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness. <  hi  July  1,  19T2,  its  total  assets 
were  $32, 735,943  and  its  surplus  to 
policyholders,  $18,947,752. 
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Securities  and  the  Situation 

Last  week  was  one  of  extensive  liqui- 
dation on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, transactions  rising  on  Wednes- 
day to  1,255,575  shares,  while  the  total 
for  the  week  was  4,868,605.  A  little 
more  than  half  the  business  was  done  in 
Union  Pacific,  Reading  and  Steel.  There 
were  losses  throughout  the  active  list, 
but  recoveries  from  the  lowest  points. 
For  example,  Union  Pacific  fell  to  1503/4 
(which,  may  be  compared  with  17634  a 
few  months  ago),  but  closed  at  155^2, 
with  a  net  loss  of  n}i.  Reading's  net 
decline  was  6%,  but  Steel's  price  was 
reduced  by  only  2-;^.  One  cause  of  the 
liquidation  was,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  ordering  a  dissolution 
of  the  Harriman  railroad  combination. 
Another  was  probably  a  conviction  that 
other  dissolutions  must  follow,  including 
that  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  A  decision 
unfavorable  to  the  railroads  in  the  Min- 
nesota rate  cases  had  been  expected,  but 
it  was  not  announced.  In  addition,  the 
Union  Pacific's  annual  report  showed  a 
reduction  of  net  earnings  by  12 14  per 
cent.,  with  a*  26  per  cent,  increase  of 
taxes.  There  was  also  the  continuing 
inquiry  of  the  Pujo  Money  Trust  Com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Pujo's  assertion  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  existed  and  did 
business  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act 
and  that  correspondence  relating  to  its 
business  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
mails. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
encouraging  facts  to  be  considered.  The 
country's  crops,  as  everybody  knows, 
have  been  very  large.  During  the  week 
official  reports  about  winter  wheat  and 
the  crop  of  cotton  were  published.  The 
condition  of  the  winter-sown  wheat,  93.2, 
is  very  high,  for  the  ten  years'  average 
has  been  below  90.  Altho  acreage  has 
been  reduced  by  2j4  per  cent.,  it  is  ex- 
pected in  the  West  that  the  winter  crop 
will  exceed  500,000,000  bushels.  The 
Government's  estimate  of  this  year's  cot- 
ton crop  js  14,311,300  bales,  linters  in- 


cluded. This  is  more  than  was  ex- 
pected in  the  cotton  markets.  The 
total  is  second  only  to  the  great 
"record"  crop  of  last  year,  and  the 
Government  points  out  that  probably  it 
will  be  more  valuable  than  that  crop,  an 
average  of  12}^  cents  a  pound  amount- 
ing to  $855,920,000,  which  will  be  in- 
creased to  $986,920,000  if  the  seed  be 
taken  into  account.  November's  pig  iron 
output,  2,630,854  tons,  was  only  a  little 
below  the  "record''  total  for  October,  and 
the  daily  rate  of  production  is  now  the 
highest  ever  known.  The  steel  factories 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  making 
new  high  records  of  production.  The 
Corporation's  unfilled  orders  on  Novem- 
ber 30  showed  an  increase  of  258,000 
tons,  and  the  total  is  almost  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  one  year  ago.  Railroad 
gross  earnings  continue  to  increase,  those 
for  November  having  been  about  12  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  for  November, 
iqti.  "What  appears  to  be  the  largest 
holiday  retail  trade  ever  known,"  said 
Dim's  Rez'ieztf  last  week,  "is  in  progress." 
Comptroller  Murray,  in  his  annual  report, 
remarked  that  the  banks  of  the  country 
had  past  thru  the  most  prosperous  year 
in  their  history.  In  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, trade  or  banking  there  is  no 
warrant  for  a  continued  decline  of 
security  values. 

....  The  cotton  boll-weevil,  since  it 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  first  appear- 
ed in  our  cotton  fields,  twenty  years  ago, 
has  caused  a  loss  of  $125,000,000. 

....The  Gotham  National  Bank, 
which  began  business  in -April,  1910,  has 
declared  an  initial  quarterly  dividend  at 
the  annual  rate  of  8  per  cent,  payable 
January  20.     Its  capital  is  $200,000. 

.  .  .  .Commodity  prices  are  still  rising. 
The  index  number  of  Bradstrcct's  for 
December  1  is  9.5462.  November's  num- 
ber was  9.4781,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  monthly  increase  since  June. 
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Another  Presidential     President  Taft,  in  a 
Message  message  read  in  the 

Senate  on  the  19th 
(the  house  having  adjourned  for  the  hol- 
iday recess),  gave  Congress  his  opinion 
of  the  charge  that  he  had  been  playing 
politics  in  his  recent  executive  order  put- 
ting 36,000  fourth  class  postmasters  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law. 
"Criticism  has  been  made  of  this  order 
on  the  ground  that  the  motive  was  politi- 
cal,'' said  the  President. 

"Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  order  was  made  before  the  election,  and 
in  the  interest  of  efficient  public  service.  I 
have  several  times  requested  Congress  to  give 
me  authority  to  put,  first,  second  and  third 
class  postmasters,  and  all  other  local  officers, 
including  internal  revenue  officers,  customs 
officers,  United  States  marshals  and  the  local 
agents  of  the  other  departments  under  the 
classification  of  the  Civil  Service  law  by  taking 
away  the  necessity  for  confirming  such  ap- 
pointments by  the  Senate.  I  deeply  regret 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  follow  these  recom- 
mendations. The  change  would  have  taken 
out  of  politics  practically  every  local  officer 
and  would  have  entirely  cured  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  what,  under  the  present  law,  must 
always  remain  a  remnant  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem." 

In  the  same  message  the  President  advo- 
cated legislation  permitting  members  of 
the  Cabinet  to  sit  in  Congress,  with  the 
rights  of  debate,  but  without  votes;  the 
adoption  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
plan  for  a  readjustment  of  the  compensa- 
tion allowed  to  railways  for  carrying  the 
mails;  a  revision  of  the  land  laws  to  se- 
cure and  regulate  conservation ;  legisla- 
tio:  affecting  Alaska  and  the  registry  of 
mineral  lands ;  pure  food  legislation;  pro- 
vision for  a  Government  building  at  the 
San  Francisco  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition ;  an  appropriation  for 
beautifying  Washington;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  utilities  commission  for 


the  capital,  and  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  citizens  thereof. 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  178 
Congress      to   52,   has  past   the   Burnett 

bill,  which  applies  the  illit- 
eracy test  to  immigrants  by  providing 
for  the  exclusion  of  all  aliens  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
English  or  some  other  language.  Those 
who  are  seeking  to  escape  from  religious 
persecution  are  excepted,  and  an  admit- 
ted alien  is  permitted  to  send  for  his 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grand- 
mother, or  his  unmarried  or  widowed 
daughter,  whether  they  can  read  or"  not. 
The  bill  goes  to  conference  with  the  sim- 
ilar Dillingham  bill,  past  by  the  Senate 

some  time  ago. Democratic  Senators 

in  caucus  decided  that  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Taft's  appointments,  those  in  the 
army  and  navy  excepted,  should  be  op- 
posed. By  filibustering  they  prevented 
an  executive  session  for  consideration  of 

appointments  to  which  they  object. 

After  the  holiday  recess,  Judge  Archibald 
will  testify  in  his  own  defense,  against 
the  advice  of  his  counsel. The  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  nine  men,  as  follows, 
to  be  members  of  the  new  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations : 

Representing  the  people,  Senator  George 
Sutherland,  of  Utah ;  George  B.  Chandler,  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature; 
Charles  Simon  Barrett,  of  Georgia,  President 
of  the  Farmers'  Union. 

Representing  capital,  Frederick  A.  Delano, 
of  Chicago,  formerly  President  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad ;  Adolph  Lewisohn,  of  New  York, 
copper  mine  owner  and  philanthropist ;  F.  C. 
Schwedtman,  of  Missouri,  an  electrical  en- 
gineer. 

Representing  labor,  Austin  B.  Garretson,  of 
Iowa,  President  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors;  John  B.  Lennon,  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  James 
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O'Connell,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Vice- 
President  of  the  same  organization. 

Senator  Sutherland  says  he  must  decline 
to  serve,  if  he  finds  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  interferes  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  course  of  an  ad- 
Political  Topics     dress  at  the  banquet  of 

the  Southern  Society 
of  New  York,  on  the  17th,  Governor 
Wilson,  speaking-  of  panics,  made  some 
remarks  which  have  excited  comment. 
They  were  as  follows : 

"They  say  the  new  Administration  may  dis- 
turb business,  but  it  will  not  disturb  business 
except  as  it  disturbs  the  minds  of  business 
men.  A  panic  is  a  state  of  mind.  There  is 
as  much  wealth  in  the  country  on  the  day  after 
a  panic  as  there  was  on  the  day  before  it.  But 
the  people  have  become  excited  and  have 
called  their  loans.      That  is  a  natural  panic. 

"But  there  are  unnatural  panics.  And  some- 
times panics  occur  because  certain  gentlemen 
want  to  create  the  impression  that  the  wrong 
thing  is  going  to  be  done.  I  have  heard  that 
certain  men  can  create  such  panics.  In  my 
ignorance  of  Wall  Street  I  do  not  know  about 
this.  But  I  do  know  that  the  machinery  is 
in   existence   for   the  creation   of  such  panics. 


But  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  man  living  who  dares  to  use 
that  machinery  to  create  such  a  panic.  And 
if  any  one  attempts  it  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  build  the  gibbet  for  him  as  high  as  Ha- 
inan's. But  that  is  only  figuratively  speak- 
ing. What  I  will  do  will  be  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  him,  and  I  think 
that  they  will  manage  to  cut  him  to  the  quick. 
With  their  eyes  open,  the  people  are  not  going 
to  let  any  man  do  such  a  thing." 

He  has  given  notice  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose,  in  New  Jersey,  the  poli- 
ticians whose  foe  he  has  been  in  the  past. 
If  they  hope  to  regain  power,  he  says, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  He  is  consid- 
ering legislation  for  a  revision  of  the 
State's  laws  relating  to  corporations  and 
Trusts.  The  names  of  those  selected  for 
his  cabinet  will  not  be  made  known,  it  is 
said,  before  March  1.  There  are  reports 
that  Mr.  Bryan  would  prefer  the  Treas- 
ury  Department  or  the  Department  of 

Justice  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Taft  has  decided  to  accept  the  Kent 
Professorship  of  Law  at  Yale,  and  will 
make  his  home  in  New  Haven.  If  he 
should  resume  the  practice  of  law,  he 
feels  that  he  could  not  appear  in  cases 
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before  the  Supreme  Court,  because  he 
has  appointed  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 
And  he  has  appointed  several  Federal 
Judges  in  Ohio,  before  whom  he  might 
be  required  to  make  arguments.  In  a 
letter  read  at  the  recent  annual  banquet 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  he 
said  his  ideal  was  the  creation  of  an  arbi- 
tral court  for  the  settlement  of  all  possi- 
ble disputes  of  an  international  char- 
acter.  The  official  count  on  constitu- 
tional amendments  shows  that  Colorado 
has  adopted  the  recall  of  judicial  deci- 
sions, the  recall  of  elective  officers, 
judges  included,  the  woman's  eight-hour 
law  and  the  mothers'  compensation  act; 

-Governor    Hunt,    of    Arizona,    will 

call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  State 
Senate,  in  order  that  methods  of  govern- 
ment may  be  simplified. 

Trusts  and  The  Government  has  begun, 
Railroads  m  Detroit,  a  civil  suit,  under 
the  Sherman  act,  against 
what  has  been  called  the  Horse-Shoers' 
Trust.  It  asks  for  injunctions  against 
the  Master  Horse  Shoers'  National  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  Rowe  Calk  Com- 
pany and  several  other  corporations,  al- 
leging an  unlawful  agreement  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  drilled  horse  shoes,  ad- 
justable calks  and  rubber  foot  pads.  The 
combination,  it  is  charged,  prevents  the 
direct  sale  of  the  devices  in  question  to 

horse    owners    and    fixes    prices. In 

Philadelphia,  what  is  called  the  Candy 
Trust  has  been  attacked.  The  defendant 
in  this  suit  is  the  Philadelphia  Jobbing 
Confectioners'  Association,  which  pre- 
vents, it  is  alleged,  the  sale  of  candy  by 
the  manufacturers  directly  to  retailers, 
consumers,  or  any  jobber  who  is  not  a 

member  of  the  association. In  a  suit 

against  the  Elgin  (111.)  Board  of  Trade, 
sometimes  called  the  Butter  Trust,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers,  the  Government 
asks  that  both  of  the  defendants  be  dis- 
solved. It  is  charged  that  the  Elgin 
board  fixes  the  price  of  butter  in  the  in- 
terest of  large  producers    and  of    cold 

storage    companies. The    Adamson 

bill,  providing  for  a  physical  valuation 
of  all  railroad  property  in  the  country 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
has   been   past   in   the   House,   with   an 


amendment  requiring  an  investigation  as 

to    issues    of   stock   and    bonds. The 

Supreme  Court,  in  the  anthracite  coal 
railroad  cases,  decides  that  the  Sherman 
act  was  not  violated  by  any  conspiracy 
to  apportion  output,  but  orders  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  by 
means  of  which  the  construction  of  a 
competing  railroad  was  prevented,  and 
finds  that  the  contracts  with  independent 
mining  companies,  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  their  coal  for  65  per  cent,  of 
the  average  price  at  tidewater,  are  un- 
lawful and  must  be  terminated. — John 
Carstensen,  a  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  has  been  indicted  in 
Chicago  for  paying  rebates  to  the 
O'Gara  Coal  Company. 

Archbishop  Nouel,  the  new 
The  Islands      Provisional     President     of 

Santo  Domingo,  resigned 
on  the  1 6th,  after  holding  office  only 
thirteen  days,  but  consented  to  delay  his 
retirement,  at  the  request  of  members  of 
Congress.  His  action  was  due  to  the 
course  taken  by  Vasquez,  the  revolution- 
ist leader,  who  had  asked  for  his  election 

and  agreed  to  respect  his  authority. 

Captain  Watson,  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry, 
stationed  at  Jolo,  in  the  Philippines,  was 
killed  last  week  by  a  Moro  outlaw,. who 
had  secretly  entered  his  camp.  The 
assassin  was  killed  immediately  after- 
ward. The  Moro  outlaw  chief,  Arconi, 
guilty  of  seven  murders,  has  been  killed 
by  the  constabulary,  with  several  of  his 
followers. In  an  address  at  Wash- 
ington, last  week,  Dr.  Piper,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  Manila,  said  that 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  Filipinos,  or  the 
educated  class,  desired  independence. 
The  remaining  95  per  cent,  were  willing 

to  be  subjects  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Aranda,  of  the  Cuban  Veterans' 
Association,  called  upon  Sefior  Andrade, 
the  new  Mayor  of  Havana,  seeking 
office.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  his 
anger  he  denounced  Cuba's  Minister  to 
London  as  a  Spanish  guerrilla.  The 
Mayor  defended  the  Minister,  and  had 
Aranda  put  out  of  his  office.  Where- 
upon Aranda  sent  seconds  to  the  Mayor, 
challenging  him  to  fight  a  duel.  The 
Mayor  called  a  policeman,  ordered  the 
arrest    of    the    seconds    and    had    them 

locked  up  in  jail. Before  the  Cuban 

Congress     adjourned     for    the    holiday 
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recess,  the  Conservatives  broke  a  quo- 
rum to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill 
originally  designed  to  give  amnesty  to 
negro  revolutionists,  but  so  changed  that 
.  it  would  cover  all  the  frauds  or  other 
offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  Gomez  Administration  in  the  last 
four  years. 

Stuart  Fuller,  the  Amer- 
South  America     ican    consul    at    Iquitos, 

who  has  been  making  an 
investigation  in  the  Putumayo  rubber 
district,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week. 
His  report  has  been  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. His  inquiries,  it  is  understood, 
confirmed  the  charges  made  by  Sir 
Roger  Casement.  He  saw  and  question- 
ed many  witnesses  or  victims  of  the  bar- 
barous conduct  of  the  rubber  company's 
officers.  There  is  abundant  proof  that 
natives  were  burned  alive  for  petty  of- 
fenses. Many  were  decapitated,  and 
their  bodies  given  to  swine  as  food.  In- 
genious and  horrible  tortures  were  de- 
vised for  the  punishment  of  natives 
whose  work  was  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
House,  at  Washington,  Representative 
Kindred,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
a  resolution  providing  for  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  concerning  the 
atrocities.  The  State  Department  has 
not  yet  replied  to  the  resolution, 
adopted  last  summer,  calling  for  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  In  the 
British  Parliament,  on  the  10th,  notice 
was  given  of  a  question  to  be  addrest  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
asking  whether  the  Government  knows 
that  the  atrocious  practices  continue. 
Colombia's  consul  at  Manaos,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  recentlv  reported  to  the  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Iquitos  that  the  barbarities 
have  been  renewed,  that  natives  are  tor- 
tured by  fire,  and  that  the  severed  heads 
of  122  of  them  were  found  in  March  last. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  murderer 

or  murderers  of  the  American  vice-con- 
sul at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  William  B. 
McMasters,  will  be  apprehended  and 
punished.  One  of  the  men  believed  to  be 
guilty  is  protected  by  an  alibi,  officers  of 
a  prison  testifying  that  he  was  in  con- 
finement under  their  charge  until  the  dav 

following   the    murder. Argentina    is 

receiving  many  immigrants.  The  num- 
ber of  those  arriving  in  the  first  ten  days 
of  November  was  17,350. Foreseeing 


a  great  increase  of  traffic  with  the  west 
coast  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  Valparaiso  will  spend  $13,000,000 
on  harbor  improvements.  Congress  is 
considering  proposed  subsidies  for  new 
lines  of  steamships.  One  company  of- 
fers to  establish  a  line,  on  the  route  thru 
the  canal  to  Europe,  for  a  guarantee  of  6 
per  cent.      It  is    said    that    this  will  be 

granted. Colombia  is  now  inclined,  it 

is  asserted,  to  settle  the  Panama  contro- 
versy by  direct  negotiation  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, without  continuing  to  demand 

arbitration. President      Taft      sailed 

from  Key  West  for  the  Canal  Zone  on 
the  21st.  It  is  expected  that  Colonel 
Goethals  will  be  the  Zone's  Governor. 
Reports  from  Washington  say  that  Mr. 
Taft  now  thinks  the  question  about  the 
exemption  of  our  coastwise  shipping 
from  the  payment  of  canal  tolls  should 
be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Owing  to  many  reports  as  to 
Mexico  the  Mexican  Government's  fail- 
ure or  inability  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens, 
and  to  President  Madero's  defiant  and 
offensive  reply  to  Secretary  Knox's  Sep- 
tember note,  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington is  preparing  to  adopt  a  firmer 
policy  and  will  send  to  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital, after  the  holidays,  a  note  demand- 
ing the  needed  protection.  It  will  be 
accompanied  by  abundant  proof  of  the 
acts  which  suggest  it.  Disorder  con- 
tinues thruout  a  large  part  of  Mexico. 
A  town  in  Jalisco  was  sacked  last  week 
by  600  rebels,  after  they  had  killed  the 
40  rural  guards  who  defended  it.  It  is 
reported  that  San  Marcial,  a  town  of 
t,ooo  people  in  Sonora,  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Yaqui  Indians,  who  killed 
many  of  the  inhabitants  and  carried  the" 
young  women  to  the  mountains.  There 
is  no  protection  for  life  or  property  in 
the  State  of  Durango.  A  rebel  force 
commanded  by  General  Salazar  attacked 
Ascencion,  75  miles  southwest  of  Juarez, 
on  the  18th,  and  only  sixteen  of  the  Fed- 
eral garrison  of  250  escaped. 

The  London  T1,c    first    session    of 

Peace  Conference  tne  conference  be- 
tween the  four  Bal- 
kan allies  and  Turkey  took  place  at  St. 
James's  Palace  on  December  17,  but 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  because 
it  was  found  that  the  instructions  of  the 


THE    MARCH    TO    THE    SEA. 
Servian    cannon    drawn   by    oxen    from   the  mountains  to  San  Giovanni  di   Medua  on  the   Adriatic. 


Turkish  delegates  did  not  authorize 
them  to  negotiate  with  Greece,  but  only 
with  the  three  Balkan  states  signing  the 
armistice  at  Tchataldja.  The  Bulgars, 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  refused  posi- 
tively to  enter  into  negotiations  without 
the  Greeks.  They  reminded  the  Turks 
that  peace  had  been  negotiated  with 
Italy  while  hostilities  were  going  on,  and 
also  that  the  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
delegation,  Dr.  Daneff,  in  signing  the 
armistice,  had  informed  the  Turkish 
representatives  that  Greece  would  not 
consent  to  the  armistice,  but  would  have 
to  be  included  in  the  peace  conference. 
The  Servian  delegate,  Mr.  Novakovitch, 
said  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  since 
great  armies  were  still  in  the  field  con- 
fronting one  another,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  delay  must  be  laid 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  and  not 
upon  the  allies.  Reshid  Pasha,  the 
leader  of  the  Turkish  delegation,  replied 
that  it  was  just  because  the  Turks  had 
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been  accused  of  an  intention  to  procras- 
tinate that  he  invited  the  delegates  from 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations,  so  that  no  time  be 
wasted.  It  was  possible,  he  added,  that 
the  allies  might  propose  terms  of  peace 
which  the  Turks  under  their  present  in- 
structions might  not  be  able  to  accept, 
and  in  that  case  more  time  would  be  lost 
in  asking  for  fresh  instructions.  He, 
therefore,  begged  the  delegates  of  the 
three  countries  with  whom  Turkey  was 
empowered  to  treat  to  begin  work  at 
once  and  show  what  suggestions  they 
had  to  make  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
peace.  This,  however,  the  allies  refused 
to  do,  so  the  conference  adjourned  to 
give  time  for  the  Turkish  delegation  to 
receive  instructions  on  this  point  from 
Constantinople.  At  the  Friday  session 
Reshid  Pasha  rose  and  announced  that 
Turkey  had  consented  to  include  Greece 
in  the  conference,  but  in  return  for  this 
concession  asked  for  the  revictualling  of 
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the  besieged  cities.  In  Adrianople,  he 
said,  there  were  more  than  150,000  non- 
combatants  suffering  for  want  of  food. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  mitigate,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  horrors  of  war  and  to  provide  food 
during  the  period  of  negotiations  would 
not  change  the  military  situation.  The 
Balkan  delegates,  however,  refused  to 
consider  the  proposal,  which,  as  they 
said,  had  been  fully  discussed  at  Tcha- 
taldja  when  the  armistice  was  arranged. 
Dr.  DanefT  stated  that  they  had  full 
powers  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace,  but 
not  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the  armis- 
tice. Premier  Venezelos  said  that  to 
revictual  the  towns  would  be  very  dam- 
aging to  the  allies.  Reshid  Pasha  then 
proposed  adjournment  until  Monday,  in 
order  that  the  delegates  might  get  in- 
structions from  their  governments  on 
this   question. The   Balkan   delegates 


dined  in  the  evening  at  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy and  sent  a  message  of  loyalty  to 
the  Russian  Emperor. 

_,      A  ,     In  1878,  after  Russia 

The  Agreement  of      ,      «    /•   .        ,  ,  r 

A&,         ,  had  dictated  terms  of 

the  Ambassadors  ^     , 

peace    to    turkey    at 

San  Stefano,  the  whole  agreement  was 
upset  six  months  later  at  Berlin,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  European 
Powers  rearranged  the  map  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  suit  themselves  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  peoples  most  concerned.  This 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  such  uncertainty.' 
and  delay,  the  Powers  have  decided  to 
hold  their  supervisory  conference  or 
"court  of  appeals"  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  conference  negotiating  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  first  session  of  the 
ambassadorial  conference  was  held  at  the 
Foreign  Orifice  on  December  17,  the  fol- 
lowing Powers  being  represented :   Great 


SERVIA'S  WINDOW   ON    I  II I     SEA 
Servian    troops    trying    to    buy    provisions    on    the    main    street    of    Alessio.      This    Adriatic    seaport,    notwith 
standing   its    unattractive    appearance,    is    regarded   by    Servia   as   so    valuable    as    to    be   worth    the    lisk    of    a    war 
with    Austria. 
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Britain,  Russia,  •  Austria  -  Hungary. 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  The  con- 
ferences were  secret,  but  after  the  third 
session,  on  the  21st.  it  was  announced 
officially  that  the  discussions  had  been 
harmonious  and  that  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  the  most  important 
points  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Balkan  question.  It  is  understood  that 
according  to  this  agreement  that  Servia 
is  to  be  allowed  access  to  the  sea  by  rail- 
road from  the  Danube  at  Belgrade  to 
some  Albanian  port  on  the  Adriatic,  tho 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  will  be 
either  Durazzo  or  Alessio,  both  of  which 
are  now  occupied  by  Servian  troops. 
The  railroad,  after  it  leaves  Servian  ter- 
ritory, will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Powers  and  will  be  guarded  by  an  inter- 
national force.  The  port  will  be  free,  so 
Servia  will  be  able  to  import  and  exnort 
goods  and  to  obtain  war  material  with- 
out interference  from  any  foreign  na- 
tion. One  of  the  chief  grievances  lead- 
ing to  the  war  was  Servia's  desire  to  ob- 
tain "a  window  opening  on  the  sea,"  for 
hitherto  that  country  has  been  dependent 
upon  the  goodwill  of  Austria  for  a  mar- 
ket for  her  aericultural  and  pastoral 
products.  Of  these  pigs  are  the  most 
important,  and  more  than  once  Austria 
has  threatened  ruin  to  Servia  bv  raising 
the  tariff  duties  on  pork  or  declaring  a 
prohibitive  quarantine  on  the  plea  of  pro- 
tection against  hog  cholera.  This  method 
of  brinofingf  Servia  to  her  knees  has  been 
recognized  in  diplomacv  as  the  Austro- 
Hunearian  SclnveinpoUtik,  or  "pig  poli- 
tics." It  is  understood  that  the  ambas- 
sadorial agreement  also  provides  for 
the  autonomy  of  Albania  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Powers,  but  nominallv 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 
Servia  has  exprest  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  Albanian  autonomy 
and  neutralization. 

The  Greeks  A  naval    engagement 

Continue  Fighting  took  Place  on  Decem- 
ber 16  between  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  fleets  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles.  In  the  mornine  the 
Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  the  battleships 
"Spetzai,"  "Psara"  and  "Hydra," the 
armored  cruiser  "Georgio  Averoff"  and 
four  scouts,  cruised  toward  the  northern 
side  of    the    entrance,  where    thev  were 


joined  by  nine  destroyers.  Admiral 
Koundouriolis,  the  Greek  commander, 
signaled  the  following  message  to  his 
fleet:  "With  the  help  of  God  and  in  the 
name  of  the  King  and  our  country  and 
justice  advance  with  intrepid  bravery 
against  the  enemy."  The  Turkish  war- 
ships formed  in  line  of  battle  under  the 
guns  of  the  forts  at  Sedil-Bahr,  and 
opened  fire.  The  Greek  vessels  replied 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  advanc- 
ing to  half  that  distance.  Then  the 
Turkish  cruiser  "Messudieh"  and  the 
light  flotilla  under  the  forts  of  Kum- 
Kalesi,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Dardanelles,  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment, but  the  cruiser  was  badly  damaged 
and  run  ashore.  The  Turkish  flagship 
"Barbarossa"  was  pierced  by  shells  on 
both  sides  and  narrowly  escaped'  being 
burned  or  sunk.  Vice-Admiral  Halil 
Pasha,  formerly  Minister  of  Marine,  who 
was  on  board  the  flagship,  was  killed. 
Four  other  Turkish  officers  and  a  num- 
ber of  sailors  were  killed  during  the  en- 
gagement. On  the  Greek  side  the 
"Georgio  Averoff"  was  hit  several  times 
and  her  boats  riddled. — — The  Greeks 
are  disappointed  in  not  capturing  Janina 
in  time  to  make  use  of  its  possession  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  Turks  at  the 
London  conference.  The  four  forts,  with 
150  siege  guns  and  20,000  or  more  Turk- 
ish troops,  still  endure  the  daily  bom- 
bardment without  sign  of  surrender.  A 
Greek  aviator  flew  over  the  city  in  a  bi- 
plane, carrying  a  passenger  who  dropped 
bombs  on  the  principal  buildings,  doing 
considerable  damage  and  scaring  the  in- 
habitants.  The  failure  of  the  Monte- 
negrins to  capture  Skutari  is  even  more 
serious  than  the  failure  of  the  Greeks  to 
get  Janina,  and  there  is  talk — at  least  in 
Vienna — of  peril  to  the  dynasty  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by 
King  Nicholas  by  reason  of  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Turkish  garrison  under 
Riga  Bey.  The  losses  of  the  Montene- 
grins have  been  frightful ;  6,000,  they 
say,  out  of  an  army  of  42,000,  which 
comprised  almost  all  the  ablebodied  men 
in  the  kingdom.  And  if  after  all  this 
sacrifice  Montenegro  should  fail  to  gain 
the  first  city  it  attacked,  it  would  be  a  hard 
blow  to  the  pride  of  the  Black  Mountain- 
eers.  King    Ferdinand    of     Bulgaria 

has    made    a    tour     thru    the    territory 
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taken  from  the  Turks  and  called  upon 
King  George  of  Greece  in  Salonika.  In 
an  order  to  the  army  congratulating  it 
upon  the  success  of  the  campaign,  King 
Ferdinand  used  the  following  language, 
which  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  war 
is  not  yet  over : 

"By  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  between 
the  Turkish  and  the  allied  troops  the  first 
period  of  the  war  with  Turkey  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

"You  should  profit  by  the  present  moment 
to  rest  in  order  to  prepare  yourselves  for 
fresh  efforts,  in  the  event  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  cover  your  banners  with  new 
and  imperishable  glory." 

In  case  the  war  is  renewed  all  of 

the  Servian  troops  not  needed  in  the 
captured  territory  in  the  west  will  be 
sent  to  Tchataldja  to  assist  the  Bulgars. 

The    London    Economist    estimates 

the  cost  of  the  war  in  Turkey  at  $175,- 
000,000  up  to  the  present,  allowing  $2.40 
a  day  as  the  expense  of  each  man  of  the 
1,090,000  under  arms,  that  is,  400,000 
Turks,  300,000  Bulgars,  200,000  Serbs, 
150,000  Greeks  and  40,000  Montene- 
grins. If  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  cost  of  the  mobilizations  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Italy  be  included, 
the    total    loss    will    amount    to    about 

$400,000,000. In  the  lower  house  of 

the  Austrian  parliament  the  Czech  depu- 
ties attempted  vainly  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mobilization  bill  by  organ- 
ized obstruction,  chiefly  continuous 
speechmaking.  Herr  Gostincai  spoke 
first  for  thirteen  and  one-half  hours 
without  stopping,  and  he  was  followed 
by  another  Czech,  Herr  Fresl,  who 
broke  the  record  by  a  sixteen-hour 
speech,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  finishing  at  noon  the  next 
day.  He  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  other  Czechs  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  bite  of  chocolate  or 
a  drink  of  milk  or  lemonade.  The  other 
deputies,  except  for  a  watch  guard,  slept 
on  divans  placed  in  the  corridors. 

American  Intervention       Jhe      suggestion 
Suggested  several  times 

been  made  that 
the  United  States,  having  no  selfish  in- 
terests in  Balkan  questions,  might  proffer 
mediation  in  case  the  London  peace  con- 
ference fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
President  Roosevelt's  action  in  bringing 
about  the  Portsmouth    peace    conference 


between  Russia  and  Japan  was  favorably 
viewed  by  the  world  Powers  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  for  his  action  in 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  The  Plague 
convention,  to  which  Turkey  and  the  Bal- 
kan States  are  signatories,  authorizes  any 
Power  to  proffer  its  good  offices  for  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  either  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  or  during  a  war, 
so  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in 
President  Taft's  taking  the  initiative  of 
intervention  if  he  saw  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. Dr.  Daneff,  the  head  of  the  Bul- 
garian delegation,  when  interviewed  on 
this  subject,  said: 

"If  an  understanding  between  the  Balkan 
States  and  Turkey  is  impossible,  notwithstand- 
ing the  friendly  advices  which  certainly  will 
come  from  the  conference  of  the  Ambassadors, 
I  believe  that  American  intervention  will  be 
most  opportune  and  will  be  received  as  quite 
justifiable  on  account  of  American  interests  in 
the  Balkans  and  Turkey  which  are  not  lack- 
ing and  have  sufficient  importance  to  entitle 
Washington  to  offer  its  good  offices  for  an 
impartial  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

"The  United  States  has  colleges,  commercial 
firms,  maritime  lines,  and  missionaries  thru- 
out  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey.  Besides, 
she  has  with  Bulgaria  ties  of  culture,  many 
among  us  having  been  educated  in  tne  United 
States  and  having  brought  from  that  land  of 
liberty  and  independence  that  worship  for  free- 
dom which  has  hastened  the  explosion  of  our 
natural  ambitions. 

"I  repeat,  intervention  by  the  United  States, 
coming  in  case  of  failure  by  the  European 
Powers,  would  be  received  with  open  arms. 
But  I  call  it  purposely  intervention,  not  wish- 
ing to  underline  any  other  word,  as  media- 
tion might  then  be  too  little,  while  arbitration, 
being  too  much,  could  not  be  accepted  or  ad- 
mitted." 

Stojen  Novakovitch,  head  of  the  Servian 

delegation,  said : 

"The  choice  of  the  United  States  as  media- 
tor would  be  an  excellent  one.  The  only 
fears  in  this  connection  are  that  the  distance 
of  the  United  States  from  the  scene  and  its 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  different  complex 
problems  agitating  the  Balkan  peoples  might 
hamper  its  action,  while  a  European  country 
would  find  itself  in  readier  condition,  having 
for  years  followed  the  aspirations  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  constituting  the  Balkan  family." 

-The  Franco-Spanish  treaty  on  Mo- 


rocco past  the  Spanish  Chamber  by  a 
vote  of  216  to  22.  Radicals,  Socialists 
and  Republicans  voted  against  it  and  the 
Carlists  abstained.  The  treaty  virtually 
divides  Morocco  between  France  and 
Spain,  enlarging  somewhat  the  Spanish 
holdings  on  the  Mediterranean  and  giv- 
ing France  the  rest  of  the  country. 


FROM  OUR  OFFICE  WINDOW 
It  has  been  a  fascinating  diversion  for  the  editor  to  watch,  from  day  to  day,  the  construction  of  the  highest 
building  in  the  world.  To  do  this,  he  has  only  had  to  pause  in  his  labors,  and  look  out  the  window. 
Today,  the  building  is  practically  complete.  It  is  named  for  the  founder  of  a  great  chain  of  five-and-ten-cent 
stores,  known  the  country  over.  The  Woolworth  Building  stands  in  Broadway,  between  Barclay  .street  and 
Park  place,  and  is  750  feet  from  curb  to  turret— or  fifty-one  stories  high.  The  building  on  the  right  is  one 
of  the  older  sky-scrapers,  the  Park  Row  Building— not  so  high  as  the  Woolworth,  altho  it  looks  so  trom  our 
point    of  view   on    the    eighth   floor   of    130  Fulton    street. 


A  Hidden  Christmas   Hymn 

BY  DR.  ADOLF   HARNACK- 

[ Professor  Kainack,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  known  to  us  chiefly  as  a  critic,  but 
this  Christmass  message  from  his  pen  shows  that  profound  scholarship  is  not  incompatible  with 
deep  religious  feeling.  The  article  is  translated  by  Maud  King  Murphy  with  Professor 
Harnack's   special    authorization    from   Aits   Wissenschaft    und   Leben. — Editor.] 


WE  rejoice  that  each  year  it  re- 
turns to  us  again,  this  day 
'which  God  hath  made";  that 
year  by  year  it  calls  us  forth  from  great 
sorrows,  and  from  petty  cares,  to  seat  us 
under  the 'Christmas  tree  and  to  bestow 
on  us  the  peace  of  God.  And  if  it  be 
only  a  gleam  from  that  world  of  holi- 
ness and  love  which  falls  upon  us — if  it 
be  only  for  a  brief  moment  that  the  gray 
veil  of  the  common  day  is  rent — one 
moment  of  eternity  is  mightier  than  the 
long,  empty,  bitter  hours  of  time. 

"'This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made; 
We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 

So  is  it  still  and  so  will  it  ever  be.   There 

is   one   hour   in   the   year   in   which  the 

round  world  listens  to  the  call,  "Arise, 

shine,   for  thy  light  has   come,  and  the 

glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee!" 

That  is  Christmas. 

The  day  is  surrounded  with  splendor 
and  poetry.  He  who  first  wrote  of  it, 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  first  struck  with 
master  hand  this  note  of  exultant  joy. 
There  are  no  words  to  tell  how  great  is 
his  narration  of  the  Christmas  story. 
Time  has  been  able  to  take  nothing  from 
it.  The  music  has  swelled  to  a  mighty 
fugue  which  rolls  thru  all  the  history  of 
the  world ;  to  a  symphony  in  which  the 
voices  of  the  greatest  poets  are  wedded 
with  the  clear  song  of  children.  What  is 
there  like  it  in  all  history? 

Christmas  song! — a  collection  such  as 
we  should  have  has  never  yet  been  made. 
It  must  go  from  century  to  century  and 
bring  together  the  best  that  we  possess. 
It  would  show  what  fullness  and  variety 
are  born  of  joy.  The  undertone  is  every- 
where the  same,  but  as  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  and  the  spirit  of  the  family,  child- 
hood and  experience,  simplicity  and  lofti- 
ness, have  made  themselves  at  home  in 
the  Christmas  story,  and  as  moreover 
every  note  of  piety  from  the  strongest  to 
the  tenderest  rings  thru  these  words,  so 
a  history  of  the  religious   spirit   of  the 


people,  a  history  of  faith  and  a  history 
of  poetry,  can  be  read  in  the  songs  of 
Christmas,  not  less  than  in  the  Christ- 
mas pictures.  How  beautiful  it  would 
be,  could  one  put  beside  the  best  songs 
of  every  period  the  pictures  of  the  Na- 
tivity which  it  has  painted,  and  hear  and 
see  them  together !  We  could  then  cele- 
brate Christmas  with  every  age,  and  no 
one  of  them  would  seem  distant  or  unin- 
telligible. 

The  oldest  Christmas  poem  is  known 
to  all  of  us,  for  it  stands  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke ;  it  is  the  greeting  of  the  angels, 
"Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  men."  But  in  pur 
New  Testament  there  is  another  poem 
which  we  may  also  consider  a  Christmas 
song.  It  is  hidden  away  in  an  unfa- 
miliar passage,  and  is  not  known  to 
many.  Nor  will  it  seem  at  once  and  to 
every  one  really  a  poem,  but  it  is  one, 
and  has  strength  and  beauty  of  its  own. 
In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we 
read  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter, 
"Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  He 
who  was 

Manifested  in  the  flesh, 

Proved  in  the  spirit, 

Seen  of  angels, 

Proclaimed  among  the  nations, 

Believed  on  in  the  world, 

Received  up  in  glory/' 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  did  not  him- 
self compose  this  hymn  (its  beginning  is 
unfortunately  lost)  ;  he  found  it  already 
in  existence.  It  originated  in  some 
Christian  community  of  Asia  Minor  in 
apostolic  times.  But  it  is  not  for  its 
antiquity  alone  that  it  deserves  honor, 
but  also  for  its  contents  and  its  form. 
The  form  unfortunately  loses  much  in 
translation  ;  in  the  Greek  all  the  six  verbs 
nave  their  stress  on  the  same  syllable, 
and  the  accent  falls  on  the  next  to  the 
last  syllable  of  each  phrase.  In  this  way, 
and  by  other  means  as  well,  the  short 
lines   receive  a   weight  and   a  confident 
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vigor  which  can  not  be  conveyed  in  our  nearest  to  our  hymn.  They  seem  like 
language  But  even  in  translation  it  is  commentaries  on  our  text,  but  corn- 
evident  that  in  a  few  words  much  is  said,  mentaries  full  of  insight  and  power. 
The  poem  falls  into  two  stanzas.  The  For  "manifested  in  the  flesh,"  Luther 
first  begins  with  the  great  mystery  :  "He,  sings  : 

the  Christ  of  God,  was  manifested  in  the  "He  whom  the  round  world  could  not  hold 

flesh."     We  are  reminded  of  John,  who  Now  Mary's  arms  enfold"    .    .    . 

also  wrote  in  Asia  Minor.     But  that  He  "^.^J^J^L^L^^S^- 
who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was  not 


Is  clothed  the  everlasting  good.' 


flesh,  the  second  line  affirms:    "in  the  .    There  «   allJ^   a   reminder   of   the 

spirit"  it  was  proved  that  He  was  the  heroic  Poet'  and  he  continues: 

Qnirit divine  snirit       Of  what  the  an-  "Eternal  light  our  dark  shines  thru, 

apmt,     aivine  spirit,     ui  yvnat  tne  au  It  makeg  the  wodd  and  all  things  new. 

thor  is  thinking  in  this  spiritual  proof  of  It  shines  in  depths  of  darkest  night, 

the  Redeemer  the  third  line  shows  us :  And  makes  us  children  of  the  light." 

"seen  of  the  angels."     That  He  did  not  These  notes  would  have  been  as  well 

remain  on  the  earth  and  in  the  grave,  understood  and  as  joyfully  received  in 

but  was  raised  in  the  spirit,  and  seen  by  the  first  and  second  centuries  as  in  the 

the  angel  host,  is  proof  that  He  was  a  sixteenth. 

heavenly  being,   returning  to  His   own  "The    eternal    light    our    dark    shines 

home.     But  in  the  words  "proved  in  the  thru" :   by  a  chance  of  the  calendar — for 

spirit"  we  need  not  think  solely  of  the  it  is  no  more — Christmas  Day  falls  near 

resurrection.      Wherever   the   Redeemer  the   time   of    the   winter   solstice.      The 

has  given   proof  of   the   power  of   the  choice  of  the  date  was  determined  by  a 

spirit,  there  is  also  proof  that  He  was  simple  reckoning  from  the  twenty-fifth 

not  and  is  not  flesh,  but  spirit.  of  March.    No  one  originally  thought  of 

If  the  beginning  of  the  first  verse  re-  the  heathen  sun  festival.  It  was,  how- 
minds  us  of  John,  the  beginning  of  the  ever,  an  intelligent  chance  that  ruled 
second  reminds  us  of  Luke.  "Proclaimed  here,  and  we  may  well  accept  the  sym- 
among  the  nations"  corresponds  to  the  bolism  of  sunlight  for  eternal  light  as  a 
angelic  message  in  the  story  of  the  birth  :  welcome  after-thought.  But  we  must 
"Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  no  more  make  a  sun  festival  of  Christ- 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people."  mas  than  of  Easter.  We  have  on  that 
The  Redeemer  has  already  been  pro-  day  a  much  better  and  higher  thing  to 
claimed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel,  celebrate  than  the  return  of  the  earthly 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  poet  adds,  sun.  We  should  think  of  the  sources 
rejoicing,  that  the  message  has  won  be-  from  which  our  soul's  peace  flows,  and 
lief;  nay,  in  his  full,  exultant  cry  he  of  the  powers  which  maintain  us,  our 
anticipates  the  centuries,  "Believed  on  in  families,  our  nation  and  the  whole 
the  world !"  Then  the  second  verse  Christian  community.  A  people  of 
closes  with  the  thought  that  concludes  brothers  and  sisters ;  called  to  a  living 
the  first :  He  is  received  up  again  into  hope  —  so  the  early  Christians  named 
Heaven,  wrapt  in  the  glory  of  God.  themselves ;  and  they  knew  that  thru 
Nevertheless,  the  world  has  not  lost  Him,  Jesus  Christ  they  belonged  to  a  society 
but  is  full  of  faith  in  Him,  and  its  eyes  as  inclusive  as  human  life  and  as  deep 
behold  His  glory.  as  human  need.     Little  is  left  to  us  of 

How    much    is    said    in    this    close-  this  consciousness,  and  that  little  sleeps 

wrought  hymn !     Who  the  Redeemer  is,  hidden  in  our  hearts  and  does  not  ven- 

how  He  came,  whither  He  is  gone,  by  ture  into  the  light  of  day.    We  barter  all 

what  means  He  was  proven,  where  and  else  that  we  possess,  but  our  best   we 

with  what  result  He  was  proclaimed,  and  keep    for    ourselves,    often    enough    to 

withal  the  opposition  of  flesh  and  spirit,  others'    hurt    and    to    our    own.      May 

of  heaven  and  earth,  of  Israel  and  the  Christmas  Day  entice  it  forth  and  give 

Gentiles.     Birth,  resurrection,  ascension  us  courage  to  add  to  those  earthly  gifts 

are  included.  with  which  we  delight  our  loved  ones  the 

There  were  but  few  who  could  sing  so  best  gift  of  all — a  heart  warm  and  true, 

heroically  in  later  times.     Luther's  "ob-  an  open  mind,  a  helping  hand ! 

jective"  Christmas  songs  come  perhaps  Berlin,  Germany. 
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BY  FRANK  D.  ROOT 

[Mr.  Root,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Independent,  has  for  years  devoted  some  at- 
tention to  the  general  course  of  financial  and  industrial  affairs.  All  the  details  of  the  record 
of  American  financial  and  commercial  activity  cannot,  of  course,  be  set  forth  within  the 
limits  of  this  brief  article,  nor  can  there  be  any  elaborate  analysis.  His  aim  has  been 
merely  to  touch  upon  the  leading  points  in  the  record,  and  to  direct  attention  to  a  part  of 
the  statistical  evidence  which   deserves  to  be  considered. — Editor.] 


RECOVERY  from  panic  depression 
was   checked   in    1910.      Caution 
and  restraint  affected  the  course 
of  business  in   191 1.     Crops,  as  a  rule, 
cotton  excepted,  showed  considerable  re- 
ductions.     Prices  of  a  majority  of  the 
active  securities  advanced,  but  the  addi- 
tions were  small.    It  seemed  to  be  a  wait- 
ing year.     Judged  by  the  best  evidence 
that  measures  production  and  trade,  191 2 
has  been  a  year  of  prosperity.     On  the 
farms,    many    crop    records    have    been 
broken.      In  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
there  has  been  great  and  profitable  activ- 
ity.     A  new  high  record  of  output  has 
been  made  at  the  furnaces,  mills  are  em- 
ployed to  their  full  capacity,  and  prices 
have  steadily  advanced.     Railroad  gross 
receipts  have  been  greater  than  last  year's 
by  8 ]/2  per  cent.,  and  net  earnings  by  KT/2 
per  cent.    The  additions  in  October  were 
exceptionally  large.  Bank  clearings  show 
a  gain  of  9  per  cent.     For  the  banks  of 
the  country  it  has  been  the  most  prosper- 
ous year  in  their  history.    The  growth  of 
building   operations    has    been    53^    per 
cent.      In  foreign  trade  there  are  new 
high  records,  far  above  the  summit  in  the 
past.     The  net  gain  of  population  by  im- 
migration     (ten     months)      has      been 
567,019,   against   324.513    in   the   corre- 
sponding months  of  last  year.     January 
dividend  and  interest  payments  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  one  year  ago  by  jl/2  per 
cent.     In  the  closing  months  the  upward 
movement    was    restrained    by    war    in 
Europe,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
effect  of  an  extraordinary  political  cam- 
paign, and  of  an  election  which  gave  a 
broad  grant  of  power  to  the  Democratic 
party,  was  imperceptible,  so  far  as  pro- 
duction and  general  business  were  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  market  for  securities  there 
were  heavy  losses  in  1910,  and  only  slight 
gains   (for  a  part  of  the  list)    in   191 1. 


Gains  outnumber  the  losses  in  19 12,  but 
they  are  not  large.  In  the  following  ta- 
ble, relating  to  representative  railway 
and  industrial  stocks,  are  shown  the  gains 
of  T909,  the  losses  of  1910,  the  irregular 
changes  of  191 1,  and  the  net  changes  of 
J912,  up  to  the  end  of  last  week: 

MOVEMENT  OF  SECURITIES. 

Net 
Net  Net  Net       Clos-    changed 

change     change    change      ing,      in  1912 

in  in  in      Dec.  21,       to 

1909.         1910.        1911.        1912.    Dec,  2 1  . 

Atchison  .. 

Bait.  &  O. 

Bklyn  R.  T 

Can.  Pac.  . 

Ches.  &  O. 

St.    Paul    . 

N'th  West. 

D'l  &  Hud. 

Gt.  North'n 

L.  &  N.   . . 

M.  K.  &  T. 

Mo.  Pac.   . 

N.  Y.  Cent. 

No.   Pac.    . 

Penna 

Reading   . . . 

So.    Pac.    . . 

Un.   Pac.    .  '. 
Amal.  Cop. 
Am.  C.  &  F 
Am.  Loco.  . 
Am.  Smelt. 
Am.   Sugar 
Am-  T.  &  T 
Anaconda    . 
Nat.   Lead. 
Pr.  St.  Car. 
Rep.  T.  &  S. 
U.  S.  Steel 
U.  S.  S  pf. 
W.  Union   . 

The  summit  for  the  year  was  reached. 
by  several  leading  stocks,  at  the  end  of 
September  or  in  the  early  days  of  Octo- 
ber, owing  largely  to  crop  abundance  and 
the  volume  of  trade.   Afterward,  declines 
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were  caused  by  the  effect  of  the  Balkan 
crisis  upon  European  stock  exchanges 
and  capital,  the  liquidation  which  fol- 
lowed the  decision  ordering  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  Pacific  merger,  the  attitude 
of  the  Pujo  Money  Trust  Committee  to- 
ward great  exchanges  and  banks,  and 
some  growing  doubt  as  to  the  character 
and  effect  of  approaching  Democratic 
legislation.  The  national  election,  in  No- 
vember j  involving  a  change  of  party  con- 
trol at  Washington,  was  followed  by  an 
advance  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Much  deserves  to  be  said  about  the 
growth  of  the  steel  trade  and  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  growth  upon  all  branches  of 
business.  The  steel  upward  movement 
did  not  begin  with  the  good  crop  news, 
altho  undoubtedly  it  was  helped  by  crop 
reports  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Before  the  end  of  March  it  became 
known  that  the  steel  trade  was  improv- 
ing. There  wis  room  for  improvement, 
for  the  Corporation's  net  earnings  in  the 
year's  first  quarter,  to  be  announced  a 
few  weeks  later,  were  only  $17,826,000, 
falling  even  below  the  poor  record  ($23,- 
000,000)  of  the  quarter  immediately  pre- 
ceding. The  pig  iron  output  began  to 
rise  in  March,  when  2,405,000  tons  were 
made,  against  a  monthly  average  of 
about  2,000,000  since  August.  The  ad- 
vance was  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
monthly  record  was  to  be  broken  in  Oc- 
tober.    Here  are  the  figures: 

PIG  IRON,  TONS. 

1905    22,992,380 

1906 25,307,191 

1907    25,781,361 

1908   15,936,018 

1909   : 25,795,471 

1910   27,298,545 

1911    23,649,547 

1912. 

January    2,057,91 1 

February   2,100,815 

March    2,405,318 

April    2,375,436 

May    2,512,582 

June    2440,745 

July    2,410,889 

August   2,512,431 

September    2,463,839 

October 2,689,933 

November    2,630,854 

Eleven  months    26,600,753 


The  year's  total,  about  29,500,000, 
will  be  the  greatest  ever  known.  Be- 
ginning in  March,  steel  prices  rose.  They 
had  been  exceptionally  low.  The  price 
of  copper  also  advanced.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  to  be  17^4  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  dividend  rates  of  Ana- 
conda and  Amalgamated  were  to  be  in- 
creased. The  growing  demand  for  steel 
was  from  the  general  public,  rather  than 
from  the  railroads,  altho  the  latter  made 
large  purchases  later  in  the  year.  Noth- 
ing in  the  political  situation  checked  this 
demand.  Month  after  month  there  were 
reports  of  rising  prices,  a  steadily  grow- 
ing number  of  orders  unfilled,  and  new 
high  records  of  production  at  the  mills. 
The  Corporation's  earnings  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  were  more  satisfactory,  and 
in  the  third  quarter  they  rose  to  $30,000,- 
000.  For  three  years  they  have  been  as 
follows : 


1910. 

191 1. 

1912. 

First    .  . . 

..$37,616,876 

$23,519,203 

$17,826,973 

Second    . 

.  .  40,170,960 

28,108,520 

25,102,265 

Third    .. 

••   37,365,187 

29,522,725 

30,063,512 

Fourth    . 

••   25,990,978 

23,105,115 

$141,144,001  $104,255,563 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  price  of 
Steel  common  rose  to  80^4  on  September 
30.  It  is  now  68.  Beginning  in  Octo- 
ber, it  suffered  by  reason  of  the  liquida- 
tions which  followed  the  Balkan  declara- 
tion of  war  and  the  Union  Pacific  merger 
decision.  But  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry was  not  affected.  In  the  season 
which  recently  closed  the  iron  ore  move- 
ment from  the  Lake  district  amounted  to 
47,500,000  tons,  which  exceeds  by  5,000,- 
000  the  record  of  the  best  previous  sea- 
son. 

The  first  of  the  year's  crop  reports 
was  not  an  encouraging  one.  It  related 
(in  May)  to  the  winter-sown  wheat, 
6,469,000  acres  of  which,  or  about  20  per 
cent.,  had  been  winter-killed.  Estimates 
of  other  crops,  however,  were  favorable, 
but  they  did  not  point  to  the  great  yields 
which  were  afterward  to  be  disclosed. 
As  one  month's  report  followed  another, 
the  estimates  steadily  increased.  Even 
the  quantity  of  winter  wheat  grew  from 
358,000,000  bushels  (July  report)  to 
389,000,000  in  October,  but  the  yield, 
like  the  crops  of  spring  wheat,  potatoes, 
corn,    oats    and    barley,    was    steadily 
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underestimated,  altho  additions  were 
made  every  thirty  days.  Not  until  the 
Government's  final  report  was  published, 
on  December  16,  was  the  full  size  of  the 
crops  known.  The  figures  are  given  be- 
low : 

THE  CROPS. 

1912.  1911. 

Corn    3,124,746,000    2,531,488,000 

Spring  wheat  330,348,000       190,682,000 

Winter   wheat    399,919,000       430,656,000 

Total  wheat   730,267,000       621,338,000 

Oats    1,418,337,000       922,298,000 

Barley 223,824,000        160,240,000 

Rye 35,664,000         33,119,000 

Buckwheat, 19,249,000         17,549,000 

Flaxseed    28,073,000         19,370,000 

Rice    ....'. 25,054,000         22,934,000 

Potatoes     420,647,000       292,737,000 

Hay,   tons    72,691,000         54,916,000 

Tobacco,   lbs 962,855,000       905,109,000 

Cotton,   bales    ......      14,311,300         16,250,281 

Eight  of  the  crops — corn,  oats,  spring- 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  hay  and  rice 
— exceed  the  highest  previous  records, 
and  the  excess,  for  the  six  cereals  first 
named  in  the  table,  is  453,000,000  bush- 
els. Corn  surpassed  the  record  yield  of 
1906  by  nearly  200,000,000  bushels,  and 
oats  the  record  of  1910  by  232,000,000. 
It  was  seen  that  the  past  year's  dutiable 
imports  of  potatoes  and  hay  would  not 
be  repeated  in  the  near  future.  Prices 
of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  declined,  of 
course,  and  the  estimate,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  of  a  cotton  crop  of  14,311,300 
bales  (second  only  to  last  year's 
extraordinary  yield),  caused  a  reduction 
of  $1  to  $1.50  a  bale  in  the  market. 
Agricultural  exports  in  November  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  previous  month  by 
13  per  cent.  A  report  published  on  De- 
cember 9  showed  that  the  condition  of 
winter-sown  wheat  (a  coming  crop) 
was  far  above  the  ten  years'  average. 
Thruout  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
the  assurance  of  great  crops  stimulated 
manufactures  and  trade  and  enabled 
many  to  forget  much  that  was  disagree- 
able in  politics. 

Sales  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Ex 
change  in  January  were  less  than  11,000,- 
000  shares,  and  in  February  the  number 
fell  to  7,000,000.  The  market  was  dull 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the 
latter  half  of  March,  however,  the  field 
broadened  and  prices  rose,  partly,  as  has 


been  said,  on  account  of  growing  activ- 
ity in  the  steel  trade.  The  month's  trans- 
actions were  14,500,000  shares,  and  the 
number  in  April  was  nearly  16,000,000. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  and  his  suc- 
cess at  the  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  pri- 
maries appeared  not  to  affect  the  mar- 
ket. Canadian  Pacific  shares  advanced 
rapidly.  Their  gain  for  the  year  is  about 
19  points,  but  the  present  price  is  22 
points  below  the  highest,  283,  which  was 
reached  in  August.  A  settlement  of  wasre 
disputes  in  April  caused  the  anthracite 
coal  railroad  shares  to  advance.  In  May 
(13,500,000  shares)  there  was  still  a 
broad  and  active,  market,  but  dulness  fol- 
lowed in  June,  July  and  August.  Crop 
news  and  steel  trade  news  was  good,  the 
volume  and  character  of  general  busi- 
ness were  satisfactory,  but  the  political 
conventions  and  other  political  events 
imposed  some  restraint.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  loans  on  call  were 
made  at  low  figures,  the  rate  ranging 
from  2  to  3  per  cent.,  and  very  rarely 
rising  to  4  or  5.  In  September  the  share 
market  broadened  again,  prices  rising  on 
crops  and  trade  conditions.  Premiums 
for  prompt  delivery  were  being  paid  at 
the  steel  mills.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
high  records  for  the  year  were  made  by 
several  stocks,  Steel  common  being  one 
of  them.  The  call  rate  rose  for  a  time 
to  yy2  per  cent. 

But  the  upward  movement  was 
checked  by  the  Balkan  declaration  of 
war,  on  October  8.  European  security 
markets  were  sharply  depressed,  and 
prices  at  New  York  suffered  by  reason 
of  extensive  liquidation  on  foreign  ac- 
count. While  the  European  government 
banks  raised  their  discount  rates  and 
strove  to  protect  their  holdings  of  gold, 
large  quantities  of  American  securities 
were  sold  in  New  York  by  foreign  hold- 
ers, simply  because  New  York  was  the 
best  market.  October's  transactions  an 
the  New  York  exchange  exceeded  14,- 
000,000  shares.  It  was  estimated  that 
foreign  sales  there  amounted  to  $40,000.- 
000  or  $50,000,000.  In  November  there 
was  comparative  dulness  (8,700,000 
shares),  and  foreign  rebuyins:  of  Amer- 
ican stocks  was  reported.  The  national 
election  did  not  check  trade  activity.  On 
the  day  following  the  Democratic  vietorv 
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heavy  buying  in  the  New  York  market 
caused  an  advance  of  2  to  4  points.  It 
was  a  million  share  day,  and  part  of  the 
addition  was  retained  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  call  loan  rate  rose  for  a  very 
short  time  to  20  per  cent.,  owing  mainly 
to  the  movement  of  money  westward,  but 
much  lower  figures  were  soon  restored. 
In  December  the  Union  Pacific  merger 
decision  caused  extensive  liquidation, 
which  was  prolonged  because  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  company  were  at  vari- 
ance as  to  the  method  of  dissolution.  But 
a  part  of  the  losses  have  been  regained. 
Union  Pacific,  which  sold  at  176  at  the 
end  of  September,  fell  to- 153^  and  is 
now  160.  Reading,  179  in  April,  has 
risen  from  158  to  167V4,  assisted  by  a 
decision  in  the  anthracite  coal  roads  case 
and  by  an  increase  of  the  company's  divi- 
dend rate.  Steel  common  (8034  in  Sep- 
tember) has  advanced  to  68  from  its  re- 
cent low  price  of  63^.  For  a  long  time 
transactions  in  these  three  stocks  have 
been  nearly  half  of  the  Stock  Exchange's 
business.  Below  are  shown  the  totals  for 
recent  years   and   for  eleven  months   of 

TQT2: 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Shares,        Bonds, 
number.      par  value. 

1906  284,298,010  $674,452,850 

1907  196,438,824  526,170,450 

1908  197,206,346  I,082,l6l,I20 

1909  214,632,194  1,317,291,000 

1910  164,150,061  634,722,850 

1911  127,207,258  890,210,100 

1912. 

January    10,906,138  $113,834,000 

February    7,086,554  51,828,000 

March    14,552,052  69,951,000 

April    •  •  •  15,959,338  63,437,000 

MaY    13,662,747  60,965,500 

June    7,219,721  45,731,500 


Shares,  Bonds, 

number.  par  value. 

July    7,158,324  $51,910,500 

August   8,952,358  43,530,500 

September    10,107,254  45,364,000 

October    14,166,806  46,327,300 

November    8,725,317  38,114,200 

Eleven   months    118,496,639    $630,993,500 

All  foreign  trade  records  were  broken 
in  October  and  again  in  November.  The 
sum  of  our  exports  and  imports  in  191 2 
will  exceed  $4,100,000,000.  Last  year's 
total  was  only  $3,626,000,000.  Exports 
have  doubled  since  1904.  The  figures 
for  eleven  months  of  the  current  year 
and  for  corresponding  parts  of  two  pre- 
ceding years  are  as  follows : 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Exports.  Imports. 

1912  $2,148,563,324  $1,664,309,560 

I9II  I,867,6l9,6lO  1,391,684,958 

I9IO  1,637,256,221  1,426,194,277 

As  the  year  closes  what  are  called  the 
fundamental  conditions  are  sound,  and 
the  indications  are  favorable.  The  crops, 
as  a  whole,  are  the  greatest  ever  har- 
vested. Leading  industries  are  notably 
active  and  reasonably  profitable.  At  the 
iron  furnaces  the  current  rate  of  produc- 
tion is  the  highest  ever  known.  Railroad 
earnings  are  increasing.  November's 
gross  receipts  showed  a  gain  of  12  per 
cent. ;  October's  gain  in  gross  was  13^2 
per  cent.,  while  the  month's  increase  of 
net  earnings  was  16  per  cent.  This  ad- 
dition followed  a  succession  of  large  net 
increases  since  last  May.  So  far  as  can 
now  be  seen,  the  only  danger  lies  in  un- 
wise national  legislation.  But  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  the  legislation  of  the 
dominant  party  will  be  shaped  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Pujo. 

Nsvv   York   City.- 


Constantinople  College  in  War  Time 


<vBy  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  PhD 

[While  the  guns  of  the  Bulgars  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  and 
the  routed  and  wounded  Turks  filled  the  streets  and  mosques  of  the  city,  there  was  one 
peaceful  oasis,  the  woman's  college,  where  the  daughters  of  the  warring  races  pursued  their 
studies  unafraid.  Constantinople  College,  of  which  Dr.  Patrick  is  president,  is  doing  for 
young  women  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  what  Robert  College  has  done  for  the  young 
men.  It  is  supported  by  friends  in  America  and  has  recently  received  large  gifts  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  buildings  sketched  above. — Editor.] 


"M 


Y  father  is  an  officer  in  the 
Bulgarian  army,"  said  a  Bul- 
garian girl  in  the  preparatory 
department.  "And  mine  is  an  officer  in 
the  Turkish  army," 
said  a  little  Mo- 
ll a  m  m  e  dan  girl. 
"And  that  makes 
us  sisters,  doesn't 
it?"  Such  a  de- 
gree of  humane 
sentiment  as  this, 
however,  has  not 
always  existed,  and 
either  discussion  or 
silence  has  some- 
times only  seemed 
to  increase  the  ten- 
sion. The  students 
and  faculty  of  Con- 
stantinople College 
number,  including 
in  this  its  prepara- 
t  o  r  y  department, 
about  three  hun- 
dred, and  are  com- 
posed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all 
the  races  that  are 
now  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict.  Al- 
tho  the  college  is 
in*  the  Turkish 
capital,  yet  many 
Bulgar  ians     and 
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KIAMIL   PASHA 

The  Turkish  Grand  Vizier,  who  has  aroused  l lie  ad- 
miration of  the  world  by  preserving  order  and  pro- 
tecting the  Christians  when  Constantinople  was  at- 
tacked  by    the    Bulgarian    troops. 


Greeks,  together  with  one  Servian,  form 
a  part  of  the  student  body,  and  these 
nationalities  are  represented  by  both  men 
and  women   in   the   faculty,   while  there 

are  about  forty 
Turks  among  the 
students  and  three 
Turks  in  the  fac- 
ulty, one  woman 
and  two  men. 

The  question  nat- 
urally  arises: 
"How  would  it  be 
possible  for  such  a 
college  to  go  on 
harmoniously  dur- 
i  n  g  the  present 
war,  which  is  so 
largely  a  racial 
one?  " — yet  har- 
mony has  for  the 
most  part  existed, 
altho  free  conver- 
s  a  t  i  o  n  and  gay 
smiles  have  not  al- 
\v  a  y  s  reigned  in 
t  h  e  cosmopolitan 
groups  that  gather, 
after  the  faculty 
m  e  e  t  i  n  g  s,  o  r 
around  t  h  e  rea 
table  or  among  the 
student^  ;  and  at 
luncheon  and  din- 
ner   with   the   mix- 
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ture  of  races  present,  silence  or  con- 
versation about  the  weather  have  often 
been  the  only  refuge. 

Such  circumstances  have  necessarily 
developed  many  dramatic  situations, 
which  stand  out  in  our  minds  as  marking 
the  passing  from  one  phase  to  another  of 
the  transformation  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. There  was  the  time  of  the  first 
surprising  rush  of  victories  by  the  armies 
of  the  allies  and  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  the  Turkish  army  was  really  retreat- 
ing. 

There  were  the  days  early  in  the  war 
when  the  hospitals  began  to  overflow 
with  wounded  soldiers,  and  all  college 
classes  were  suspended  for  a  short  t!me 
in  order  to  sew  for  them,  and  students 
of  all  nationalities  combined  in  making 
garments  for  the  hospitals,  for,  as  a 
Greek  girl  remarked  :  "The  wounded  are 
of  no  nationality." 

Then  there  was  the  time  of  Salonika's 
danger  and  the  necessity  of  removing  the 


old  Sultan  Hamid  to  a  place  of  safety, 
for  he  who  had  been  the  Caliph  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  world  must  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  unsympathetic  aliens.  Un- 
fortunately Beylerbey  Palace  was  select- 
ed to  receive  the  old  tyrant,  right  under 
the  shadow  of  Scutari  College.  He  is 
said  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits  and 
to  have  brought  with  him  twelve  wives 
to  solace  his  loneliness,  and  to  have  re- 
warded the  German  officers  who  formed 
his  escort  from  Salonika  each  with  a 
brilliant  diamond  ornament,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  old  days  of  magnifi- 
cence in  Yildiz. 

All  the  changing  points  of  view  during 
the  last  month  have  led  up  to  the  final 
scene  with  the  armies  of  the  allies  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  heavy  cannonading 
is  now  plainly  heard  by  day  and  night. 
Will  Constantinople  fall?  Will  its 
mosques  and  minarets  cease  to  be  the  em- 
blems of  a  Mohammedan  city?  What 
would   be   the   consequences    should   the 


THE   MUSURUS   PALACE 
Endangered  by  the  war  the  Bulgarian  girls  were   brought   from   the   old   college    at    Scutari    on    the   Asiatic   side 
to   the   new   site   on  the   European   side   of  the   Bosphouis,   where  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can  gunboat,    "Scorpion." 


SEWING  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS 
Students    of   various    races    in    Constantinop  le  College  making  garments  for  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 


city  capitulate  after  nearly  five  centuries 
of  impregnability?  Wild  rumors  are 
circulated  that-King  Ferdinand  intends  to 
have  a  Te  Deum  chanted  in  Saint  Sophia 
and  that  the  Turks  prefer  to  blow  up  the 
mosque  rather  than  to  allow  such  a  dese- 
cration. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  Constantinople 
College,  caused  by  the  war,  have,  after 
all,  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  di- 
vided institution,  as  the  college  proper  is 
still  on  the  rights  of  Scutari  in  Asia,  a 
mile  distant  from  the  Bosphorns,  while 
the  preparatory  department  is  established 
on  the  new  site  at  Arnaoutkeuy,  about 
five  miles  up  the  Bosphorus.  This  de- 
partment is  housed  in  the  Musurus  Pal- 
ace, a  picturesque  building  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  adjoining 
the  college  property,  with  a  winding  path 
at  the  rear  which  leads  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  new  college  site,  where  modern 
buildings  are  at  present  being  erected  for 
the  future  of  the  institution. 

The  source  of  danger  in  the  Scutari 
College    was    the    Bulgarian    girls,    and 


there  came  a  day  when  an  order  was  sent 
from  the  Embassy  to  remove  all  students 
coming  from  a  distance,  from  Scutari  to 
Arnaoutkeuy,  where  they  could  be  more 
fully  protected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
procession  which  left  Scutari  for  Arna- 
outkeuy one  morning  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  took  part  in  it- 
sixty  young  women,  each  with  some 
small  part  of  her  possessions  in  hei 
hands,  and  in  the  rear  the  second  cook, 
carrying  the  meat  that  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  college  dinner,  and  a  por- 
ter with  a  large  basket  of  bread. 

In  the  Musurus  Palace  the  protection 
is  adequate,  and  during  these  last  days  of 
bombardment  the  "Scorpion,"  our  Amer- 
ican stationaire,  is  anchored  in  the  bay 
before  the  gate,  and  Captain  Upham,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  is  making  us  his 
debtor  for  many  kindnesses. 

During  the  startling  changes  of  the 
past  weeks  one  figure  has  stood  out  be- 
fore all  others  as  worthy  of  respect  and 
admiration,  that  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  the 
present     <  '.rand     Vizier,    and     the    ablest 
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statesman  among  the  Turks.  This  noble 
patriot  is  over  eighty  years  of  age,  yet 
vigorous  in  both  mind  and  body,  and  a 
strong  leader  of  his  people  even  in  the 
time  of  their  overthrow.  He  has  re- 
strained the  fanatical  elements  of  the 
population,  represt  the  tendency  among 
the  people  to  revolt ;  has  concluded  peace 
with  Italy,  and  preserved  pacific  relations 
with  the  Great  Powers.  One  of  the  sad 
elements  of  the  political  situation,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  danger  of  a  revolution 
in  the  capital  caused  by  dissatisfaction  at 
the  victories  of  the  allies.  So  while  con- 
fidence has  been  maintained  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  Government  to  pre- 
serve order,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
be  sure  that  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  stand.  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, however,  the  patrolling  of  soldiers 
in  the  city  and  extra  police  service  have 
•  been  above  criticism.  Yet  while  the  order 
is  perfect  the  situation  is  uncertain. 
Europeans  have  been  in  a  state  of  panic, 
and  hundreds  have  left  the  city. 


One  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  of 
the  war  was  the  entrance  into  the  harbor 
of  men  of  war  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  At  first  each  one  of  the  great 
Powers  sent  a  battleship,  soon  followed 
by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  large  array 
of  gunboats  from  all  the  small  Powers, 
each  one  of  which  did  not  wish  to  be 
outdone  by  the  others.  Therefore  the 
flags  of  all  nations  are  flying  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  Golden  Horn — Spanish, 
Rumanian,  Swedish,  Belgian  and  others 
besides  the  flags  of  the  great  Powers. 

The  ordinary  man  of  the  streets  in 
Constantinople  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  changing  events  of  the  past  weeks, 
for  Turkish  papers  have  recorded  Turk- 
ish victories  as  far  as  possible.  "What 
are  all  those  boats?"  asked  one  villager 
on  the  Bosphorus  of  another,  looking 
with  wonder  on  the  assembled  fleet  of  the 
European  Powers.  "Are  they  all  Turkish 
ships?"  "No,"  replied  the  other,  "those 
are  the  boats  which  the  Turks  have  cap- 
tured from  the  Greeks." 


TURKISH    STUDENTS    IN   CONSTANTINOPLE   COLLEGE 
This   group   of  Turkish   girls,    photographed   unveiled,  is  in  itself  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  work 

don*      by  this  American  college. 
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In  general,  however,  thoughtful,  intel-  ble  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  conti- 
ngent Turks  have  shown  great  nobility  dence  in  the  Turkish  nation,  and  also  to 
of  character  and  courage  in  the  face  of     thank  all  the  faculty  of  the  college  for 


misfortune.  The  sentiments  of  the  best 
elements  among  them  are  exprest  by 
Halide,  the  most  distinguished  Moham- 
medan graduate  of  the  college.  "The 
dignity   of  the   Turkish   nation   requires 


what  they  are  doing  for  our  people." 

It  has  been  a  war  in  which  each  of  the 
conflicting  causes  has  appealed  deeply  to 
the  sympathies  of  those  conversant  with 
the  situation.      Turkey  did  not  desire  to 


them  to  be  strong,"  she  says,  "and  a  na-  fight  the  Balkan  States.  Her  constitu- 
tion that  knows  how  to  bear  defeat  can  tional  government  is  comparatively  new, 
bear  anything."  and  has  not  yet  accomplished  its  aims 
A  French  instructor  in  the  college  was  of  unity  and  reform.  The  people 
crossing  the  Bosphorus  one  day  when  the  have  been  bewildered  by  the  sudden  lib- 
panic  among  Europeans  was  at  its  hight,  erty  after  the  tyranny  of  Sultan  Hamid's 
and  she  saw  an  Armenian  boy  in  great  reign,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
fear,    as    he    had    just    been    reading    a  their  highest  expression. 


French  paper  which  foretold  massacres 
and  carnage  for  the  Christians  of  Con- 
stantinople. She  sat  down  by  the  boy 
and  told  him  that  he  need  not  fear  the 
Turkish  people,  that  she  had  found  them 
to  be  possest  of  great  nobility  of  char- 
acter,   and    that    the    Government    was 


"If  they  would  only  have  given  us 
more  time,"  said  Princess  Noumet,  the 
president  of  the  Red  Crescent  Society,  in 
referring  to  the  situation. 

There  has  also  been  a  certain  hopeless- 
ness in  Turkey's  attitude,  from  the  fact 
that   whether   she   should   gain   or   lose, 


maintaining  perfect  order  in  Constanti-  Europe  would  show  neither  justice  nor 

nople.      She  had  not  noticed  that  three  pity. 

Turkish    officers  were    sitting    near  her         On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  en- 

and  listening  to  the  conversation.      On  terprising  Balkan  States,  with  thirty-odd 

reaching  Scutari  one  of  them  stepped  up  years  of  remarkable  growth  and  progress 

to  her  and  saluted    her    in    the  Turkish  behind  them,  eager  to  right  the  wrongs 

fashion,  saying:  "I  wish  to  thank  you,  of  their  compatriots  in   Macedonia  and 

mademoiselle,   for  your  kind  words  for  to  add  to  the  possibility  of  development 

the  Turkish  people.     From  your  appear-  of  their  own  small  countries.       May  it 

ance  I  should  judge  you  to  be  a  member  not  be  that  out  of  this  war,  so  sudden 

of  the  faculty  of  the  American  College  in  and  unexpected  in  its  results,  may  come 

Scutari."     On  being  assured  that   such  good,  not  only  for  the  cause  which  may 

was  the  case,  he  added :  "I  wish  to  thank  triumph,  but  for  all   the  people  of  the 

you  on  behalf  of  our  nation  for  your  no-  Near  East  ? 

Constantinople,  November  21,   1912. 
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BY   HERBERT   HERON 


She  lies  where  heavy-lidded  stars 

Hang  pale  above  her  sleep. 
Oh,  dark  the  night  whose  sorrow  mars 

The  watch  the  planets  keep ! 

A  little  while,  and  then  our  tears 

Pass,  like  an  autumn  rain : 
An  iris-how  of  light  appears 

Beyond  our  mist  of  pain. 


Tho  she  is  gone,  we  still  can  feel 
The  joy  her  living  gave: 

Her  charm  and  loveliness  conceal 
The  ruin  of  the  grave. 

To  cloud  her  memory  with  tears, 
When  all  but  that  is  fled? 

We  think  of  those  enchanted  years 
And  not  that  she  is  dead. 


She  lies  where  glad,  awakened  stars 
Keep  watch  above  her  sleep, 

Beside  the  singing  harbor-bars 
That  hold  the  plunging  deep. 

Car mel,  Cal. 


The  Stock  Exchange 

BYJMAURICE  L.,MUHLEMAN 

[Now  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  under  investigation  by  Congress  and  there  is  a  popular 
demand  for  radical  legislation  on  the  subject  we  believe  our  readers  will  welcome  a  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  just  what  the  Stock  Exchange  is  and  does,  by  a  student  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Muhleman  was  from  1888  to  1901  deputy  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
New  York  and  is  the  author  of  seven  books  on  the  monetary  systems  of  the  United  States 
and   other    countries. — Editor.] 


THE  sporadic  action  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  was  directed  to  investigate 
the  alleged  "money  trust"  has  left 
the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
average  reader  of  the  newspaper  reports 
that  thus  far  there  has  been  a  "great  cry 
and  little  wool."  Actually,  however,  the 
inquiry  has  placed  on  record  officially 
several  facts  which,  if  given  adequate 
weight  by  the  committee,  and  if  duly 
"followed  up,"  will  render  its  labors 
fruitful. 

Thus  the  committee  now  knows  that 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion is  a  voluntary  organization  of  banks 
which  is  in  position  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  monetary  affairs 
of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  brokers  which  has  the  power  to 
influence  security  values ;  that  under  our 
present  monetary  system  the  United 
States  Treasury,  when  it  has  a  large  sur- 
plus and  is  thus  the  chief  depository  of 
the  country's  reserve  cash,  is  forced  by 
circumstances,  in  case  of  a  crisis,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  stock  market.  All 
these  facts  were  known  before,  but  per- 
haps not  by  Congress  "officially." 

But  the  most  important  fact  elicited 
was  that  which'  President  Hepburn  of 
the  Clearing  House  Association  so 
cogently  put  before  the  committee,  viz., 
that  the  evils  of  the  situation  are  attribu- 
table chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  Congress, 
for  more  than  a  decade,  to  reform  our 
admittedly  archaic  and  inefficient  mone- 
tary and  banking  system;  a  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  national  legis- 
lators that  should  be  definitely  and 
forcibly  brought  home  to  the  people 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 

It  is  not  contemplated  in  this  paper 
to#  cover  the  entire  subject,  but  only  to 
bring  out  the  main  features  of  Stock  Ex- 
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change  operations,  the  relations  of  the 
banks  thereto,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  public  welfare,  in  a  manner  that  will 
aid  the  people  to  reach  intelligent  con- 
clusions as  to  the  remedies  to  be  applied. 
The  commission  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Hughes  in  December,  1908,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  methods  and  results  of 
speculation,  clearly  recognized  the  evils 
which  the  defective  banking  system  im- 
posed, but  decided  that  it  was  a  subject 
for  National  and  not  State  legislation ;  it 
was  then  believed  and  hoped  that  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  would 
adequately  consider  and  cover  the  sub- 
ject. This  hope  has  not  been  realized, 
and  hence  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  endeavoring  to  per- 
form this  duty. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, we  mean  that  it  is  not  a  corporation, 
has  no  charter,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
usual  supervision  of  the  State  which  the 
iaw  contemplates  in  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions. This  does  not  imply  that  the 
State  has  no  jurisdiction  if  it  chooses  to 
exercise  it ;  only  that,  since  it  has  not 
exercised  it,  the  usual  visitorial  powers 
are  not  applicable. 

The  present  Exchange  is  a  develop- 
ment of  a  body  of  brokers  formed  more 
than  a  century  ago  (1792).  While  there 
are  in  New  York  City  at  this  time  two 
other  security  markets,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  so  preeminent  that  it  un- 
questionably dominates. 

The  membership  of  the  Exchange  is 
limited  to  1,100.  For  its  government  it 
has  a  constitution  which,  elaborated  by 
years  of  experience,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
admirably  devised  for  the  purpose;  the 
discipline  under  its  provisions  is,  in 
general,  strict,  and  penalties  for  viola- 
tions are  often  severe.    Memberships  are 
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not  transferable  without  consent  of  the 
Exchange  authorities. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to 
provide  a  place  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  securities, — shares  of  corporations, 
bonds  of  governments,  states,  munici- 
palities and  corporations.  To  quote  the 
constitution,  it  is  to 

"furnish  exchange  rooms  and  other  facilities 
for  the  convenient  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness by  its  members,  as  brokers;  to  maintain 
high  standards  of  commercial  honor  and  in- 
tegrity among  its  members ;  and  to  promote 
and  inculcate  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade  and  business." 

The  management  of  the  Exchange  is 
in  a  governing  committee  consisting  of 
forty  members,  a  president  and  a 
treasurer,  elected  by  the  members ;  this 
body  is  given  absolute  power  over  every 
matter  that  may  arise,  and  its  decisions 
are  not  subject  to  appeal.  In  the  few 
instances  where  members  have  appealed 
to  the  courts  against  the  board's  de- 
cisions, the  judges  have  invariably  held 
that  since  members  voluntarily  accept 
the  constitution  of  the  Exchange  to 
govern  them,  they  are  fully  bound  there- 
by, except  only  if  the  ruling  of  the  board 
is  clearly  oppressive,  which  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
organization  thus  virtually  makes  and 
executes  its  own  laws.  For  most  pur- 
poses this  is  very  desirable;  but  when 
the  public  is  injured  thereby  it  has  the 
right  to  demand  interference  by  the 
State. 

About  one-third  of  &e  members  of 
the  Exchange  are  inactive ;  that  is,  they 
do  not  actually  trade  on  its  floor.  Many 
private  banking  houses  and  capitalists 
own  memberships  because  it  enables 
them  to  buy  and  sell  securities  at  a  lower 
cost ;  the  commission  charged  all  out- 
siders is  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. ;  to 
members  the  charge  is  only  one  thirty- 
second  of  one  per  cent.,  and  in  certain 
cases  only  one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent. 
While  the  price  of  a  membership  has  in 
recent  years  ranged  as  high  as  $95,000, 
this  has  been  regarded  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

Primarily  created  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  securities  which  the  public 
wishes  to  acquire  or  dispose  of,  the  Ex- 
change has  developed  into  a  powerful 
machine  whose  influence  is  felt  not  only 
thruout    this    country,    but    also    on    the 


other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  securities 
traded  in  on  the  Exchange  include  the 
shares  and  bonds  of  every  important,  and 
most  of  the  less  prominent,  railway  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  securities  of  the  larger  industrial 
corporations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
par  value  of  such  securities  listed  on  the 
Exchange  is  fully  $50,000,000,000,  which 
represents  nearLy  two-fifths  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  The  volume  of  transac- 
tions involves  values  estimated  at  $17,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  which,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  influence  upon  the 
material  welfare  of  the  nation,  makes  the 
institution  the  most  important  financial 
organization  in  the  world. 

The  mechanism  of  trading  has  devel- 
oped to  a  degree  that  is  surprising,  and 
is  so  carefully  adjusted  that  the  multi- 
tude of  transactions,  involving  on  some 
days  a  turnover  of  $150,000,000,  are 
carried  on  without  the  slightest  friction. 
The  hours  of  trading  are  limited  strictly 
from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. ;  on  Satur- 
days from  10  to  12.  When  business 
is  active  the  bidding  and  asking  con- 
tinues without  cessation  from  the  mo- 
ment of  opening  to  that  of  closing.  To 
the  uninitiated  spectator  in  the  gallery, 
the  floor  looks  more  like  a  bear  g-arden 
than  a  place  where  business  is  done;  yet 
most  of  the  ejaculations  which  members 
shout  at  each  other  are  transactions,  duly 
noted  and  constituting  binding  contracts, 
under  which  the  securities  are  deliver- 
able the  following  day.  Several  hundred 
of  such  contracts  are  made  daily  in  this 
apparently  chaotic  manner,  and  it  is  rare 
that  a  member  undertakes  to  repudiate 
one  of  them.  The  transactions  are  re- 
ported, and  the  prices  thus  made  are 
published  and  constitute  the  official 
quotations  governing  the  dealing  in  such 
securities  throughout  the  country  and  in 
those  foreign  exchanges  where  they  are 
dealt  in. 

L  is  tin  g  Sc  en  rities. 

To  a  country  engaged  in  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  its  resources  by  means  of  cor- 
porations, a  stock  market  i-  a  necessity. 
There  must  be  a  place  where  securities 
of  these  corporations  can  continually  be 
bought  and  sold  at  known  price-.  Upon 
the  one  hand  it  serves  to  bring  into  the 
development  work  the  capital  of  in 
dividual   investors,   and   upon    the  other 
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hand  it  affords  these  investors  the  means 
to  dispose  of  their  securities  promptly 
when  desired.  This  unquestionably  use- 
ful function  is  accompanied  at  times  by 
detrimental  results  which  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  criticism.  In  general  this  applies 
far  more  to  shares  than  to  bonds. 

The  Exchange  does  not  permit  trading 
in  securities  until  they  have  been  "listed"  ; 
that  is,  officially  placed  upon  the  lists  of 
shares  and  bonds  to  be  dealt  in  by  mem- 
bers. This  apparent  discrimination  is 
entirely  justifiable. 

The  rule  governing  "listing"  is  that 
the  corporations  issuing  the  securities 
shall  present  statements  as  to  their  or- 
ganization and  of  their  condition  as  to 
property,  income,  security  issues,  etc., 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Exchange  author- 
ities to  determine  that  the  securities  have 
a  standing  warranting  their  acceptance. 
But  the  Exchange  specifically  disclaims 
giving  any  assurance  to  the  public  that 
the  corporations  in  question  are  properly 
conducted  or  that  the  securities  have  any 
value  whatsoever.  It  is  merely  a  prima 
facie  certificate  of  respectability ;  to  ad- 
mit any  and  every  security  issue  without 
such  a  certificate  would  obviously  give 
respectability  to  any  and  every  wild-cat 
venture,  grossly  misleading  the  public. 

The  action  of  the  Exchange  in  respect 
to  the  listing  of  securities  has  not  always 
been  beyond  criticism,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
the  Exchange  should  require  a  greater 
degree  of  publicity  from  the  corpora- 
lions  issuing  shares  and  bonds,  relative 
to  their  property,  business  and  income, 
in  order  that  the  investing  public  may  be 
more  fully  informed  of  the  true  value  of 
the  securities.  The  Exchange,  however, 
maintains  the  position  that  this  publicity 
is  a  matter  for  the  governments,  National 
and  State,  to  prescribe ;  but  since  most  of 
the  States  granting  charters  to  corpora- 
tions have  wofully  inefficient  laws  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  the  conditions  con- 
tinue to  be  deplorably  unsatisfactory. 

It  would  seem  a  primary  principle  in 
business  morals  that  a  corporation  which 
desires  the  public  to  invest  in  its  securi- 
ties should  give  the  public  duly  authenti- 
cated, honest  statements  of  its  property 
and  business,  and  that  laws  should  pro- 
vide for  adequate  penalties  for  mislead- 
ing the  public.     But  under  our  system 


few  such  safeguards  exist,  except  so  far 
as  the  Federal  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law  now  provides  them  as  with  respect 
to  railway  corporations.  They  do  this 
vastly  better  abroad,  and  the  laws  there 
have  commanded  wholesome  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  public.  Here  we  have 
forty-eight  different  sets  of  laws,  one  for 
each  State,  and  every  State  fears  that  it 
may  lose  business  to  one  of  the  others 
if  it  makes  its  corporation  requirements 
too  drastic.  Hence  progress  toward 
adequate  regulation  has  been  slow.  The 
Federal  laws  can  reach  only  corporations 
engaged  in  inter-State  business. 

While  the  attitude  of  the  Exchange  is 
technically  correct,  and  the  public  which 
suffers  from  the  defects  in  our  system 
should  lay  the  blame  upon  the  States  (in 
other  words,  upon  the  people,  including 
themselves), the  Exchange  is  unquestion- 
ably the  only  single  body  in  the  country 
that  could  establish  uniform  regulations 
which  would  go  far  toward  giving  the 
public  greater  security.  It  could  demand 
information  to  show  what  kind  of  prop- 
erty is  represented  by  the  shares,  require 
frequent  reports  and  such  other  publicity 
as  would  furnish  assurance  of  real 
respectability,  pursuing  the  perpetrators 
of  false  statements  as  guilty  of  a  public 
offense  thru  the  Exchange  as  a  public 
body.  In  its  capacity  as  a  quasi-cus- 
todian  of  credit  it  should  manifest  suffi- 
cient public  spirit  to  demand  respect- 
ability from  the  purveyors  of  the  wares 
that  are  dealt  in  upon  its  market,  thus 
squaring  its  action  with  the  constitutional 
proviso  quoted:  to  promote  equitable 
principles  of  business. 

The  function  of  the  Exchange  in  the 
distribution  to  investors  of  the  securities 
created  by  the  corporations  also  involves 
a  question  of  principle.  Ordinarily  a 
new  issue  of  shares  or  bonds  is  taken 
over  by  a  syndicate  which  subsequently 
disposes  of  them  to  the  public,  in  large 
part  thru  the  Exchange.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  requisite  to  sell  at  prices  that 
will  yield  the  syndicate  a  profit.  Under 
the  practices  of  the  Exchanges  it  is  en- 
tirely possible,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  for  syndicates  to  raise  the  prices 
arbitrarily  to  the  desired  point,  altho 
occasionally  they  fail  to  interest  the 
public.  The  prices  so  fixed  are  in  many 
instances  higher  than  the  conditions  war- 
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rant,  and  after  the  syndicate  has  sold  the 
securities  and  hence  ceases  to  be  inter- 
ested in  them,  the  prices  so  over  rated 
naturally  decline  to  their  proper  level. 
The  public  has  the  securities  and  bears 
the  loss.  This  is  usually  the  case  where 
a  corporation  is  over  capitalized  (with 
"watered  stock,"  as  the  term  is  used)  or 
where  the  security  issues  have  been  far 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  property 
represented. 

Such  detrimental  results  could  be  very 
largely  minimized  by  adequate  regula- 
tion. 

Price  Making. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Exchange,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  normal  functions  of  a  mar- 
ket. A  market  is  essentially  a  place 
where  buyers  and  sellers,  directly  or  thru 
agents,  assemble  to  trade  in  commodities 
or  securities.  This  meeting  of  those 
who  have  something  to  sell  and  of  those 
who  want  to  buy  brings  about  a  deter- 
mination of  market  price.  The  price 
making  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  mani- 
festly of  very  great  importance  to  all 
owners  of  securities  or  prospective  in- 
vestors; it  is  hence  essential  that  the 
prices  so  made  shall  be  made  honestly 
and  not  fictitiously.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  market  be  free  and  open,  so  that 
the  operation  of  the  desire  to  sell  and  of 
the  desire  to  buy  may  have  full  play,  un- 
hampered by  conditions  artificially  in- 
fluencing the  price  making. 

Price  of  a  security  when  normally 
made  is  the  expression  of  preponderant 
concentrated  opinion  of  the  value  and  in- 
come-producing capacity  of  the  property 
represented,  or  the  faith  in  the  credit  of 
the  issuing  authority.  It  follows  that 
any  event  or  factor  which  affects  the  in- 
come or  the  credit  of  a  corporation  will 
influence  the  price  of  its  securities ;  un- 
favorable crops,  general  business  stagna- 
tion, wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  operate 
to  depress  prices;  favorable  conditions 
tend  to  advance  prices.  It  also  follows 
that  if  occurrences  are  exaggerated  or 
misrepresented,  the  market  will  be  af- 
fected. Prices  are  also  influenced  by  the 
apparent  demand  for  securities  ;  thus  a 
large  number  of  orders  to  buy  a  certain 
security  will  tend  to  raise  the  price,  and 
orders  to  sell  will  depress  it. 


One  of  the  detrimental  features  of  the 
modern  development  of  practices  on  the 
Exchange,  from  a  strictly  economic 
point  of  view,  is  that  so  large  a  part  of 
the  members  act  not  merely  as  brokers, 
as  the  section  of  the  constitution  quoted 
above  seems  to  contemplate,  but  as  prin- 
cipals. In  other  words,  some  trade  for 
themselves  alone  and  some  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  others.  The  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  members 
feel  bound  not  to  indulge  in  this  practice 
would  seem  an  admission  of  its  vicious- 
ness.  But  that  admission  concerns  only 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  condition ;  it 
means  merely  that  these  members  realize 
that  personal  participation  in  speculation 
is  likely  to  bring  them  into  difficulties, 
whereas  the  true  reason  for  the  objection 
to  the  practice  lies  in  its  effect  upon  the 
price-making  function.  If  the  trading 
were  confined  to  brokerage  or  agency 
transactions,  the  results  would  be  the 
deliberate  expression  of  the  public  out- 
side ;  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  so  many  mem- 
bers trade  for  themselves  vitiates  these 
results ;  and  the  worst  of  this  is  that  the 
rules  have  not  always  effectively  prevent- 
ed members  from  trading  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  customers ;  for  exam- 
ple, selling  the  shares  themselves  when 
executing  a  customer's  order  to  purchase. 

A  broader  view  of  this  influence  is  ob- 
tained when  one  considers  the  actual 
business  done.  It  is  conceded  that  in 
very  large  part  the  daily  transactions  are 
purely  speculative  and  not  for  invest- 
ment purposes.  On  some  days  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  reaches  ninety  per 
cent. ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  on  many 
days  more  than  half  of  the  speculative 
business  is  done  by  members  between 
themselves ;  buying  transactions  of  the 
morning  are  offset  by  selling  transactions 
of  identical  shares  near  the  close  of  the 
day,  which  would  seem  to  be  merely 
wagering  on  the  turn  of  prices.  Ob- 
viously this  is  not  profitable  in  the  long 
run,  for  members  are  then  only  winning 
from  each  other ;  it  requires  that  the 
public  participate  to  make  the  "business" 
profitable. 

Yet  all  these  transactions  influeiiee 
prices.  Active  trading  by  members  gives 
a  semblance  of  demand  for  shares  which 
in    fact    docs    not    exist.      It    is    entirely 
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feasible  for  a  coterie  of  members  to  arti- 
ficially, and  hence  arbitrarily,  raise  or 
depress  the  price  of  a  security  far  above 
or  below  the;  market  value  which  genuine 
competitive  action  of  the  investing  and 
the  speculative  public  would  produce ;  it 
is  undeniable  that  this  is  frequently  done. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  am  not  exclud- 
ing from  the  category  of  legitimate 
transactions  on  the  Exchange  those 
which  may  be  classed  as  purely  specula- 
tive by  outsiders.  The  question  involved 
in  these  cases  is  entirely  one  of  degree. 
It  is,  for  example,  entirely  proper  for  an 
individual  to  purchase  a  security  in  the 
belief  that  its  value  is  certain  to  rise;  he 
is  entitled,  just  as  fully  as  in  real  estate 
purchase,  to  reap  the  profit  that  may  ac- 
crue to  him  by  reason  of  his  foresight ; 
it  depends,  however,  upon  the  method 
which  he  employs  to  do  this. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  said  that  by 
the  same  reasoning  it  is  entirely  legiti- 
mate for  an  individual  to  sell  a  security 
in  anticipation  of  a  decline  in  price,  even 
if  at  the  moment  he  is  not  in  possession 
of  the  security.  This  process,  known  as 
"short  selling,"  will  be  discussed  here- 
after. 

Margin  Trading. 

The  vice  of  speculative  trading-  is  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  margins.  Mar- 
ginal trading  means  that  a  man  with  say 
$1,000  in  hand  desires  to  buy  ioo  shares 
of  stock  quoted  at  $100  per  share,  or 
having  a  value  of  $10,000;  his  cash  is 
hence  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price.  Many  brokers  accept  such  orders, 
the  procedure  being  to  have  the  spec- 
ulators borrow  the  remaining  90  per  cent, 
of  the  price.  Actually  the  brokers  bor- 
row 80  per  cent,  from  banks,  putting  up 
the  stock  as  security,  and  lend  their 
customers  10  per  cent,  of  the  price  from 
their  own  capital.  Should  the  price  of 
the  shares  fall  10  per  cent.,  the  speculator 
is  "wiped  out,"  unless  he  has  been  able 
in  the  meantime  to>  put  up  more  cash,  or 
securities  in  place  of  cash.  Should  the 
price  rise  10  per  cent,  he  would  reap  a 
profit  of  $1,000,  less  the  charges  for  in- 
terest on  the  loans  and  commissions  for 
Inlying  and  selling. 

The  best  class  of  Exchange  members 
reject  this  kind  of  business,  requiring  at 
least  20  per  cent,  margin,  many  demand- 


ing 50  per  cent.  This  distinction  con- 
cedes that  10  per  cent,  margin  trading 
is  vicious ;  yet  the  Exchange  has  per- 
sistently opposed  any  interference  with 
this  practice,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
causes  enormous  losses ;  the  contention 
is  that  any  fixed  rule  would  interfere 
with  the  right  of  a  broker  to  give  his 
customers  credit.  This  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
vice  and  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
declared  object  to  "maintain  high  stand- 
ards." 

The  small  margin  trader  is  evidently 
actuated  by  the  desire  for  large  profits ; 
these  are  obviously  twice  as  large  in  ratio 
with  a  10  per  cent,  margin  as  they  would 
be  with  a  20  per  cent,  margin.  The  risk 
is  correspondingly  greater. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  trading  is  in  essence  purely  wager- 
ing on  the  probable  future  price  of  a 
security ;  yet  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Exchange  which  prohibit 
fictitious  trades,  every  one  of  these 
transactions  is  proper,  because  in  form 
they  are  the  same  as  those  where  the 
purpose  is  investment.  In  each  case 
there  is  actually  or  impliedly  created  a 
contract  calling  for  the  delivery  and  re- 
ceipt of  the  shares ;  in  margin  trades  the 
shares  are  bought  by  the  brokers  who 
borrow  thereon,  and  when  the  customer 
desires  to  realize,  the  shares  are  formally 
sold  and  settlement  made.  Thus  the  law 
against  wagering  contracts  is  not  violat- 
ed, at  least  in  letter ;  and  courts  have 
duly  upheld  transactions  of  this  class  as 
proper  ones ;  the  form  and  intent  are 
held  to  govern.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
in  most  of  the  transactions  of  trading 
brokers,  just  described,  there  is  no  in- 
tention either  to  receive  or  deliver  shares. 
This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  margin  transactions ;  and  so  long  as 
the  contracts  are  legal  in  form,  apparent- 
ly the  sole  counteracting  influence  is  the 
insistence  upon  a  satisfactory  margin. 

The  courts  base  the  distinction  be- 
tween gambling'  transactions  and  proper 
ones  on  the  question  of  delivery;  when 
there  is  no  intent  to  deliver  and  receive 
the  securities,  it  is  gambling.  But  the 
courts  are  satisfied  with  the  formal  con- 
tract presumed  to  be  created  under  Ex- 
change   rules.      Thus    the    legal    fiction 
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sanctions  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

In  1892,  a  "clearing"  system  was  in- 
troduced under  which  the  purchases  and 
sales  by  members  are  offset  and  only  the 
differences  are  settled  by  deliveries  of 
shares  and  payments  by  checks.  This 
device  is  unquestionably  useful  and  bene- 
ficial, because  it  saves  much  labor  and 
risk;  but  it  manifestly  makes  it  easy  for 
the  trading  brokers,  who  may  thus  ''play 
the  market"  day  after  day  without  ever 
delivering  or  receiving  a  share  of  stock, 
provided  they  see  to  it  every  day  that 
their  buying  and  selling  transactions 
balance.  'In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  of  this  class  of  members  are  seri- 
ously concerned,  near  the  close  of  each 
day,  as  to  how  they  will  stand  at  the 
''clearing,"  and  shape  their  trading  so  as 
to  avoid  having  a  difference  in  shares  to 
account  for. 

The  Hughes  Commission,  which  was 
not  unfriendly  to  proper  speculation, 
gave  it  as  its  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
rules 

'"make  so  easy  a  technical  delivery  of  the  prop- 
erty contracted  for,  that  the  practical  effect  of 
much  speculation,  in  point  of  form  legitimate, 
is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  gambling. 
Contracts  to  buy  may  be  privately  offset  by 
contracts  to  sell.  The  offsetting  may  be  done, 
in  a  systematic  way,  by  clearing  house?,  or  by 
"sing  settlements."  Where  deliveries  are  actu- 
ally made,  property  may  be  temporarily  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose.  In  these  ways  specu- 
lation which  has  the  legal  traits  of  legitimate 
dealing  may  go  on  almost  as  freely  as  mere 
wagering,  and  may  have  most  of  the  pecuniary 
and  immoral  effects  of  gambling  on  a  large 
scale." 

No  justification  of  speculation  can  in- 
clude the  transactions  described  as  free 
from  vice  and  evil  effects ;  they  arbi- 
trarily and  fictitiously  influence  prices ; 
they  may  be,  and  at  times  are,  employed 
to  "fleece"  the  public.  To  the  extent  that 
security  values  are  thus  influenced  by 
operations  which  are  virtually  wagering, 
the  public  is  wronged,  and  is  hence 
justified  in  demanding  a  remedy.  Yet 
the  Exchange  would  see  the  volume  of 
its  business  shrink  by  more  than  one-half 
if  such  transactions  were  excluded,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  permitting 
them  to  go  on. 

Tt  is  conceded  thai  the  vast  majority 
of  small-margin  speculators  usually  lose. 
While   it   is   impossible  to   estimate   the 


amount  of  the  losses  and  waste,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  it  runs  high  into  the  millions 
every  year ;  the  morally  evil  accompani- 
ments are  incalculable.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Hughes  Commission,  the  gain 
therefrom  to  the  Exchange  members 
supports  their  costly  mechanism  and  ex- 
travagances, and  a  new  crop  of  such 
speculators  is  periodically  provided  from 
all  over  the  country  to  supply  their 
needs.  When  memberships  are  rated  at 
$95,000,  the  capital  investment  represents 
over  $100,000,000,  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers want  to  earn  returns. 

Short  Selling. 

Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that 
"short  selling,"  which  means  that  at  the 
moment  of  sale  of  a  security  the  seller 
is  not  in  actual  possession  thereof,  is  a 
vicious  practice  that  should  be  forbidden. 
This  view  is  erroneous,  as  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  many  cases 
here  and  abroad  where  laws  were  passed 
to  prohibit  such  sales  it  was  found 
desirable  to  repeal  them  soon  afterward. 
New  York's  attempt  took  place  in  1812. 

There  is  no  device  so  serviceable  to 
check  an  unconscionable  inflation  of 
prices.  The  short  seller  in  effect  believes 
that  prices  are  inflated,  that  they  will  fall 
later  on,  and  that  they  should  fall.  He 
therefore  undertakes  to  check  the  up- 
ward tendency  by  selling,  and  if  sales  are 
sufficiently  numerous  the  inflation  is 
checked.  If  his  opinion  is  well  founded 
he  gains  by  the  transaction  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference  in  prices ;  but  he  also 
serves  a  useful  purpose  by  preventing 
the  catastrophe  which  would  certainly 
ensue  if  prices  were  "boosted"  so  high 
as  to  bring  into  the  market  a  large  num- 
ber of  shares  for  sale  and  cause  violent 
declines,  which  always  breed  trouble. 

Moreover,  under  the  rules  of  the  Ex- 
change one  who  sells  shares  must  ac- 
tually deliver  on  the  following  day,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  must  borrow  the 
shares  until  such  time  as  he  concludes 
to  buy  ;  that  is.  when  the  price  has  fallen 
to  the  figure  which  he  expected.  Every 
short  sale  must  be  "covered"  by  such  a 
purchase  at  some  future  date,  which  has 
the  effect  of  checking  an  inordinate  fall. 

It  is  ordinarily  only  the  experienced 
-peculator  who  sells  short:  the  public  at 
large  and   the  small-margin   speculators 
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do  so  rather  sparingly  because  the  device 
appears  complicated ;  hence  the  great 
loss  waste  is  not  attributable  directly  to 
this  practice,  altho  a  "bear  market"  un- 
questionably causes  the  "wiping  out"  of 
a  lot  of  small-margined  operators. 

That  the  device  is  at  times  misused 
must  be  admitted.  A  group  of  specula- 
tors, well  provided  with  borrowing 
power  at  the  banks,  may  proceed  to  de- 
press prices  by  short  selling,  may  buy 
in  shares  at  the  low  figures  which  they 
create,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  again  to  the  "dear  public"  at  higher 
prices  which  they  in  turn  create  by  re- 
versing their  action.  When  such  opera- 
tions are  undertaken  purely  for  the 
profit  to  be  gained,  which,  of  course, 
does  occur,  the  "high  standards"  are 
evidently  strained ;  but  it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  active  Exchange  members  are 
not  always,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all, 
responsible  for  such  operations,  which 
are  engineered  by  men  outside  or  by  in- 
active members,  the  active  members 
serving  only  as  brokers. 

In  order  that  a  short-selling  movement 
may  be  successful,  it  is  usually  necessary 
that  certain  conditions  exist ;  for  exam- 
ple, that  prices  are  inflated  or  that  the 
business  outlook  is  doubtful  either  in 
general  or  as  to  the  particular  securities 
to  be  sold.  Short  selling  is  after  all  an 
expression  of  a  kind  of  pessimism  which 
cannot  make  much  headway  in  the  face 
of  general  optimism.  Hence  short 
sellers  quite  often  lose  when  their  judg- 
ment is  at  fault. 

Manipulation  of  Prices. 

When  it  is  desired  to  "make  a  market" 
for  a  security,  the  practice  is  to  artificial- 
ly create  a  semblance  of  demand  with 
the  price  going  steadily  upward ;  this 
leads  the  public  to  believe  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  profit.  The  mechan- 
ism employed  is  for  the  holders  of  a 
large  majority  (or  all)  of  the  shares  to 
select  one  person  as  manager,  being  at 
all  times  prepared  to  buy  any  shares 
offered  for  sale  by  others  at  the  market 
price.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  to  "carry"  the 
shares,  and  this  sum  is  borrowed  from 
the  banks  on  the  pledge  of  the  shares. 
The  procedure  has  been  properly  called 
"manipulation,"    and    in    large    part   the 


plan  is  executed  by  what  are  known  as 
"matched  orders"  and  "washed  sales." 
Thus,  the  manager  simultaneously  in- 
structs one  or  more  brokers  to  sell  and 
other  brokers  to  buy.  At  the  outset  he 
is  the  only  buyer  and  the  only  seller,  but 
gradually  the  activity  of  the  stock  at- 
tracts attention,  and  some  outsider  buys 
a  few  shares;  then  more  join  the  move- 
ment. When  all  the  shares  to  be  "mar- 
keted" are  disposed  of,  the  business  is 
closed  and  profits  are  divided. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  before 
this  time  comes  the  outside  holders  or 
buyers  want  to  sell,  and  the  syndicate  is 
compelled  to  take  back  the  shares  at  the 
market  price.  Occasionally  the  price 
then  falls  violently  and  a  panicky  con- 
dition is  developed,  sometimes  resulting 
in  a  crisis. 

In  almost  every  operation  of  this 
character  it  soon  becomes  known  to  the 
shrewd  observers  that  a  "manipulation" 
is  on ;  the  newspapers  mention  it  and  dis- 
cuss it;  brokers  likewise  refer  to  it.  Yet 
the  authorities  of  the  Exchange  have 
usually  let  it  go>  on  without  check ;  if  a 
crash  came  they  have  been  loud  in  de- 
ploring the  wickedness  of  the  members 
engaged  therein  and  have  handed  out 
punishments;  if  the  scheme  succeeded 
without  catastrophe  no  need  for  action 
appeared,  even  if  the  inflated  price  of 
the  shares  fell  violently,  leaving  the 
public  to  bear  the  losses.  That  is  what 
the  public  that  wants  to  engage  in  specu- 
lation is  for. 

In  its  nature  the  speculative  business 
is  such  as  to  develop  a  marvelous  acute- 
ness  of  certain  mental  faculties  in  those 
members  engaged  in  it.  Some  of  them 
specialize  along  certain  lines,  and,  stimu- 
lated by  an  intense  desire  for  gain  or 
winning,  the  tendency  is  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view  by  methods  which  strain 
the  rules ;  occasionally  rules  are  simply 
ignored.  The  risk  of  penalty,  even  to 
loss  of  membership,  hangs  over  delin- 
quent members.  Yet  many  are  apparent- 
ly so  accustomed  to  assuming  risks  that 
they  take  the  chances.  A  study  of  the 
history  of  one  of  the  severest  failures  in 
recent  years  disclosed  that  the  firm  had 
for  quite  a  period  indulged  in  almost 
every  form  of  violation  of  trading  princi- 
ples with  impunity. 

The  numerous  amendments  to  the  con- 
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stitution  bear  witness  how  the  governing 
board  has  been  put  to  it  to  meet  such  in- 
stances in  the  past;  it  is,  however,  con- 
tended that  they  cannot  devise  rules  to 
correct  all  vicious  practices  without  im- 
pairing the  usefulness  of  the  system. 
Thus  transactions  engaged  in  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  artificial  price  making, 
where  every  observer  may  be  morally 
certain,  and  some  members  absolutely 
.know,  that  manipulation  is  in  progress, 
are  assumed  to  be  beyond  control  be- 
cause they  are  in  form  in  accordance 
with  the  rules ;  it  is  regarded  impossible 
to  distinguish  by  rule  between  "matched 
orders"  and  bona  fide  ones,  altho  to  the 
intelligent  outsider  matched  orders  look 
exactly  like  fictitious  trades,  which  are 
prohibited.  A  continuance  of  this  atti- 
tude will  eventually  force  legislation  that 
will  make  such  a  distinction;  for  most 
manipulative  price  making  clearly 
wrongs  the  public. 

These  questionable  transactions  are 
often  deliberately  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
manipulators,  borrowed  from  the  banks 
on  the  securities.  As  a  rule,  banks  loan 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  market  price ; 
it  is  obvious  that  whenever  the  market 
price  of  a  security  is  advanced,  the 
amount  of  loans  obtainable  at  the  banks 
may  be  increased.  Thus  shares  standing 
at  90  have  a  larger  borrowing  power 
than  if  valued  at  60.  In  practice  it 
seldom  makes  any  difference  how  the 
price  was  made ;  but  there  are  many 
notable  instances  where  banks  have  taken 
cognizance  of  a  reasonable  belief  that 
manipulation  was  going  on,  and  have  re- 
fused to  advance  the  loaning  power  with 
the  advance  in  price. 

The  Exchange  and  the  Banks. 
This  brings  us  to  the  relation  of  the 
Exchange  operations  to  the  money  and 
banking  system.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
without  the  support  of  the  banks  the 
operations  of  the  speculative  market 
would  shrink  enormously.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  capital  for  speculation  comes 
from  the  banks.  It  has  therefore  been 
a  settled  policy  of  all  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  speculation  to  utilize  every 
device  possible  under  our  banking  laws 
to  facilitate  the  process  ;  and  the  policy 
has  been   developed  in   the   past    twenty 


years,  right  under  the  eyes  of  Congress, 
without  creating  the  slightest  desire  on 
the  part  of  that  body  to  interfere.-  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  record,  within 
a  twelvemonth,  shows  a  variation  in  the 
rates  for  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
between  1  per  cent,  per  annum  and  125 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  latter  being 
always  indicative  of  conditions  approach- 
ing, if  not  always  culminating  in,  panic, 
this  should  be  sufficient  notice  to  Con- 
gress that  there  is  something  absurdly 
wrong  in  the  system. 

In  almost  every  year  this  condition 
recurs.  The  New  York  banks  begin  to 
accumulate  money  in  the  earlier  half  of 
each  year  from  the  banks  all  over  the 
country ;  money  not  then  needed,  in  the 
midwinter  and  spring  seasons,  for  agri- 
cultural or  other  local  purposes.  Since 
the  local  banks  cannot  employ  it  prof- 
itably at  home  it  is  sent  to  New  York, 
where  it  always  earns  2  per  cent.,  that 
being  the  rate  almost  universally  allowed 
by  New  York  banks  on  country-bank 
deposits.  Against  these  as  against  all 
other  deposits  the  New  York  banks  must 
hold  at  least  25  per  cent,  reserve  in  cash. 

While  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  larger 
part  of  these  funds  will  not  be  needed  by 
the  country  banks  for  several  months, 
they  are  regarded  repayable  on  demand, 
and  hence  must  be  loaned  out  on'  terms 
that  enable  their  recall  at  any  time.  That 
is  why  these  transactions  are  known  as 
''call  loans."  The  money  is,  in  fact, 
habitually  loaned  to  brokers  for  Stock 
Exchange  purposes,  and  the  supply  being 
great  during  a  large  part  of  each  year, 
the  rate  is  excessively  low ;  it  sometimes 
ranges  at  or  under  2  per  cent,  week 
after  week. 

Then  when  the  country  banks  need 
their  money  for  crop  purposes,  and  call 
for  it,  the  New  York  banks  find  their 
reserves  going  down  to  the  danger  point 
and  must  in  turn  call  in  loans  from  the 
brokers;  this  causes  main  sales  of 
securities  in  order  to  pay  off  loans,  and 
the  prices  fall.  When  the  crops  are 
large  these  demands  from  country  banks 
for  funds  arc  SO  large  and  insistent  that 
Wall  Street  has  a  panic  thru  the  fall  in 
security  prices  and  losses  due  to  compul- 
sory sales  by  the  speculators  on  margin. 

More   than   this,    when   the  call-money 
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rates  rise  to  10,  20,  50.  per  cent,  and 
higher,  some  country  banks  send  more 
funds  to  the  money  center  to  be  loaned 
at  these  profitable  rates  in  the  security 
market ;  the  additional  profit  lures  the 
banks  into  the  speculative  field. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  affects  only 
Stock  Exchange  operations  and  does  not 
concern  legitimate  business,  for  it  not 
only  does  concern  legitimate  business, 
but  it  potentially  affects  security  values 
in  which  so  many  are  deeply  interested. 
Bear  in.  mind  that  not  only  are  those  who 
directly  own  securities  affected  by  the 
fluctuations  in  prices ;  the  millions  who 
have  money  in  savings  banks,  in  trust 
companies  and  in  commercial  banks  are 
also  interested,  because  these  institutions 
invest  large  parts  of  their  resources  in 
such  securities ;  reports  place  the  sum 
now  so  invested  at  $4,500,000,000. 

When  speculation  is  deliberately  en- 
couraged by  the  abnormally  low  money 
rates,  it  naturally  becomes  rampant  and 
dangerous,  leading  to  inflated  prices ; 
then  when  attempts  are  made  to  restrain 
it  by  raising  the  rates,  the  bubble  of  in- 
flated prices  bursts.  These  conditions 
not  only  affect  all  securities ;  the  frantic 
efforts  to  check  disastrous  decline  in  the 
prices  and  save  the  situation  from  com- 
plete wreckage  cause  a  restriction  upon 
commercial  loans  and  higher  charges  for 
these.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary, 
day  by  day,  legitimate  business  of  the 
country,  of  gathering  its  products  and 
distributing  them  to  the  consumers,  is 
seriously  interfered  with,  and,  in  fact, 
penalized  by  higher  charges  for  dis- 
counts, because  of  this  exigent  demand 
for  speculative  loans. 

The  speculators  are,  then,  not  using 
much  of  their  own  money ;  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  needed  for  the  "business"  con- 
sists of  money  borrowed  from  the  banks 
in  the  center,  which  in  turn  really  borrow 
it  from  banks  thruout  the  country. 
Thus  the  deposits  of  a  man  in  Maine,  or 
in  Ohio,  or  in  Iowa  may  be  used  in  the 
maelstrom  which  is  called  the  stock 
market,  and  this  money  is  loaned  out  at 
2  per  cent,  by  the  banks  in  the  country 
because  they  claim  to  have  no  opportuni- 
ty to  lend  it  out  at  6  per  cent,  at  home. 
Sometimes  this  is  actually  true ;  some- 
times it  is  a  prevarication. 


It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  in 
Des  Moines  having,  let  us  say,  $2,000  in 
a  speculative  account  with  a  broker,  has 
also  $2,000  on  deposit  in  his  local  bank; 
that  the  deposit  may  be  loaned  out  in 
New  York  to  another  broker,  by  means 
of  whose  operations  the  Iowa  man's 
speculative  account  is  "wiped  out."  In 
other  words,  the  Iowa  man's  own  deposit 
may  be  employed  to  accomplish  his 
speculative  loss. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  large  sur- 
plus of  funds  available  for  speculative 
purposes  in  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies of  New  York,  those  who  are  in 
control  of  them  can  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  credit  structure 
of  the  nation.  By  concentration  and 
mergers  less  than  twenty  of  these  insti- 
tutions now  hold  the  bulk  of  these  funds, 
and  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men.  With  a  loan  fund  of  scores  of 
millions  thus  made  available  for  use  in 
the  stock  market,  security  prices  may 
under  Exchange  rules  be  advanced  or 
depressed,  whether  facts  justify  or  not. 
The  danger  to  the  nation  lies  in  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  power  improperly  ; 
it  was  an  abuse  of  this  power  that  caused 
the  panic  of  1907. 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  which 
the  share  market  exhibits  at  times  are 
of  themselves  evidence  of  the  need  for  a 
regeneration  of  the  system ;  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  caused  or  stimulated  by 
false  rumors  and  misrepresentations,  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  attributable 
merely  to  the  use  of  the  power  which 
the  system  affords  to  shrewd  speculators. 
Even  when  bona  fide  conditions,  favor- 
able or  adverse,  cause  rises  and  falls,  the 
fictitious  factors  come  in  to  exaggerate 
the  advance  or  decline  enormously.  A 
well  regulated  system  would  unquestion- 
ably give  our  security  market  a  measure 
of  stability  warranted  by  the  true  con- 
ditions governing  values,  and  hence  a 
more  creditable  position  among  the 
world's  great  institutions. 

Defects  in   the  Banking  System. 

There  are  three  factors  which  operate 
to  cause  the  congestion  of  money  in  New 
York  City  to  be  used  in  the  speculative 
market. 

(a)  The  national  bank  note  system, 
under  which  bank  notes  are  kept  in  cir- 
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dilation  forcedly  when  the  need  for  them 
has  passed ;  since  these  banks  must  invest 
capital  in  bonds  to  permit  note  issues^ 
they  wish  to  have  that  capital  earn  some- 
thing continuously,  reckless  of  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  currency  infla- 
tion thus  caused.  Every  other  civilized 
nation  provides  for  bank  currency  issues 
based  largely  on  credit,  and  the  notes  are 
withdrawn  from  use  when  not  needed 
for  business.  Here  the  volume  of  notes 
is  almost  stationary ;  in  many  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  volume  at  the 
time  when  notes  are  least  needed,  and  a 
decrease  at  periods  when  most  needed. 
The  excess  of  these  notes  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  year  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  $200,000,000,  which  is  also  a 
measure  of  the  volume  of  excessive  con- 
gestion of  funds  in  New  York.  The 
banks  are  not  required  to  keep  the  notes 
in  use;  they  do  so  merely  to  get  the  2 
per  cent,  profit  by  depositing  them  or 
their  equivalent  in  New  York. 

(b)  The  national  bank  reserve  law 
encourages  the  practice  of  lending  coun- 
try deposits  in  New  York,  by  providing 
that  a  part  of  them  may  be  treated  as 
"reserve,"  which  the  law  requires  to  be 
kept  by  the  depositing  banks.  It  pre- 
scribes that  a  country  bank  must  have  15 
per  cent,  reserves  against  deposits,  but 
only  6  per  cent,  need  be  in  cash ;  the  bal- 
ance may  be  "on  deposit"  with,  or  loaned 
out  to,  banks  in  the  centers.  Virtually, 
then,  a  large  part  of  the  country  banks' 
reserves  is  in  the  stock  market,  volun- 
tarily put  there  by  these  banks.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  other  idle  funds  of  these 
banks  are  so  loaned  in  New  York.  Yet 
many  of  the  managers  of  these  banks 
are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  Wall 
Street  methods,  blind  to  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  are  important  factors  in 
the  system  that  creates  them. 

(c)  The  practice  of  paying  interest  on 
these  deposits  by  New  York  banks ;  a 
matter  that  is  entirely  within  the  power 
of  regulation  by  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  far-seeing  and  con- 
servative members  of  that  body  to  abro- 
gate this  practice ;  they  recognize  the  evi! 
effects  thereof.  But  a  majority  of  the 
members  have  always  opposed  the 
change,   because   it   menus  business   and 


profit  to  them  to  continue  the  practice ; 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  each  year  the  rates  at 
which  these  funds  can  be  loaned  out  are 
at  2  per  cent,  and  often  lower ;  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  during  the  other 
half  of  the  year  the  rates  will  be  higher, 
thus  averaging  up  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  interest  paid  to  the  country  banks 
and  leave  a  profit. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn 
that,  beginning  with  1868,  Comptrollers 
of  the  Currency  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  have  intermittently  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  these  serious 
defects  in  our  system,  and  that  Congress 
has  ignored  the  admonitions. 

While  clearing  houses  are  primarily 
established  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  checks,  their  modern  devel- 
opment includes  a  number  of  other  func- 
tions assumed  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation. If  we  had  a  scientific  Fed- 
eral banking  law  there  would  be  less 
need  for  the  assumption  of  such  func- 
tions and  powers.  As  it  is,  our  system 
of  individual  banks  lacks  the  co-opera- 
tive feature  which  the  clearing  houses 
supply.  Naturally,  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  leads  in  importance  and  exer- 
cises great  powers,  including  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  Stock  Exchange  when 
occasions  arise.  But  it  quite  properly 
refrains  from  anything  in  the  nature  of 
interference  with  the  Exchange. 

Stock  Exchange  operations  are  enti- 
tled, just  as  other  business  is.  to  bank 
accommodations ;  but  they  should  be 
circumscribed  by  conditions  which  set  a 
curb  upon  the  vicious  class  of  operations, 
and  adequate  banking  laws  would  serve 
to  make  such  conditions.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  warranted  in  expecting"  the 
clearing  houses  to  undertake  all  of  these 
duties,  while  it  thru  its  lawmakers  neg- 
lects them. 

If  the  banking  laws  were  revised  to 
correct  the  defects  referred  to,  much  of 
the  evil  that  exists  would  be  eliminated. 
But  the  circumstances  that  so  large  a 
part  of  the  banking  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  conducted  by  institutions  chartered 
bv  States,  and  CongTess  is  supposed  to 
have  control  of  national  banks  only,  has 
been  used  as  a  reason  for  non-action  :  it 
is  assumed  tli.it   national  bank's  would  be 
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placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  State  institutions.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  national  Gov- 
ernment has,  under  the  Constitution,  so 
broad  a  power  over  all  matters  relating 
to  our  money,  that  effective  legislation 
could  be  enacted.  It  is  purely  a  case  of 
neglect,  due  in  part  to  legislators'  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  taking  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  banking  which  involves 
interstate  exchange,  as  practically  all 
banking  does.  Pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity it  may  require  all  clearing  houses  to 
be  incorporated  under  Federal  charters 
and  may  prescribe  laws  for  their  regula- 
tion. It  may  prohibit  the  payment  of 
interest  on  bank  deposits  with  other 
banks,  if  upon  no  other  ground  than 
that  the  practice  detrimentally  affects  the 
country's  welfare. 

Regulating  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Many  who  have  devoted  much  time 
and  study  to  the  problem,  prominent 
among  them  being  Professor  Emery,  of 
Yale,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  great 
waste,  moral  and  material,  incident  to 
the  existing  speculative  system,  cannot 
be  eliminated  from  the  process  without 
injury  to  the  beneficial  purposes,  and 
that  therefore  the  evil  must  go  on.  The 
Hughes  Commission  registered  a  dissent 
from  this  view,  pointing  out  that  the 
governing  board  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  absolute  power ;  that  its  members  are 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  mech- 
anism and  in  position  to  know  what  is 
being  done.  They  are  more  competent 
than  any  other  body  could  be  to  intro- 
duce and  enforce  reforms  if  they  were 
sincerely  disposed  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Hughes 
Commission  have  been  followed  by 
amendments  of  the  Exchange  rules, 
which  shows  clearly  that  action  could 
and  should  have  been  taken  long  before. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
Exchange  should  be  abolished,  as  a  det- 
riment and  menace  to  the  nation.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  a  course  would 
result  in  such  large  losses  to  bona  fide 
investors  that  the  cure  presumed  to  be 


effected  would  immeasurably  exceed  the 
evil.  Unless  .there  is  a  market  for  secu- 
rities where  they  can  be  bought  and  sold 
at  known  prices,  the  values  of  the  secu- 
rities will  shrink  enormously.  But  it 
may  also  be  answered  that  to  abolish  a 
useful  instrumentality,  essential  to  busi- 
ness in  this  age  and  civilization,  because 
of  some  vicious  features,  would  be  a 
pusillanimous  admission  of  our  incom- 
petence to  regulate  it.  The  loudest  calls 
for  abolition  come  from  those  who  have 
lost  in"  the  class  of  speculation  properly 
characterized  as  gambling;  but  the  State 
is  not  called  upon  to  abolish  a  useful 
institution  merely  to  protect  the  greedy 
from  the  effect  of  their  sins.  Serious 
thinkers  advocate  regulation,  and  at  any 
time  when  the  public  really  wants  it, 
regulation  will  come.  But  until  the 
banking  laws  are  properly  revised,  regu- 
lation will  be  attended  with  difficulties. 

The  Hughes  Commission  did  not 
favor  State  regulation  because  it  be- 
lieved that  the  Exchange  could  regen- 
erate itself,  if  it  really  wished  to  do  so, 
and  "make  good"  as  to  the  avowed  ob- 
jects of  its  existence.  But  thru  the 
influence  of  a  majority  of  its  members 
it  persists  in  ignoring  the  need  for 
regeneration ;  it  insists  that  the  transac- 
tions criticised  are  not  vicious  because 
they  are  thinly  veiled  by  a  formal  con- 
tract ;  it  places  the  transactions  which 
the  commission  has  practically  charac- 
terized as  gambling  upon  the  same  plane 
with  such  as  are  consistent  with  equi- 
table principles  of  business.  It  assumes 
that  since  fictitious  trades  are  forbidden 
they  do  not  occur ;  a  pleasing  fiction 
which  may  some  day  be  dissipated  by 
the  courts  when  the  judges  wake  up  to 
the  gravity  of  the  public  wrong  done 
thereunder. 

Self-regulation  would  be  so  eminently 
preferable  that  legislation  should  be 
urged  only  as  a  last  resort;  but  that  such 
legislation  will  come  if  conditions  con- 
tinue much  longer  is  quite  certain.  Per- 
haps the  Congressional  committee  will 
demonstrate  the  need  therefor  when  it 
has  completed  its  investigation. 

New  York  Cityv 


Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Esperanza 

The  New  Spanish  Church  in  New  York  City 
BY  EDWARD  CARLETON  KNIGHT 


THERE  is  a  tone  of  sadness  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  a  note  of  tri- 
umph, in  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  a  recent  article  in  El  Pere- 
grino,  a  Spanish  fortnightly  published  in 
Madrid.  Freely  translated  it  reads : 
"The  1 8th  of  May,  1904,  will  always  be 
remembered  by  lovers  of  Iberian  art, 
history  and  literature,  for  on  that  day, 
scarcely  five  years  after  Spain  had  lost 
her  last  possessions  in  the  New  World, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
States  founded  in  New  York  the  His- 
panic Society  of  America."  The  Amer- 
ican referred  to  is  Mr.  Archer  M.  Hun- 
tington.   The  Hispanic  Society  is  housed 


in  a  beautiful  new  building,  which  is 
located  on  Broadway  at  156th  street. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Spanish 
church,  a  little  chapel  called  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Esperanza  (Our  Lady  of 
Hope),  delicately  beautiful  and  complete 
in  every  detail,  both  artistic  and  ecclesi- 
astical. A  flush  of  gold  spreads  over 
the  whole  interior,  and  the  eye  feasts  on 
aurean  browns  and  greens  and  yellows 
and  coppers  in  rapid  succession.  Then 
it  rests  on  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  room,  the  high  altar  of  Siena 
marble,  which  was  made  in  Italy  and 
contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Courtland     Penfield.       Over     the     altar 


THE  SPANISH   CHAPEL   IN    MANHATTAN 
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hangs  the  sanctuary  lamp,  the  gift  of 
King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain.  It  is 
modeled  in  bronze  after  Goya's  lamp, 
w  h  i  c  h  hangs 
in  the  famous 
Church  of  San 
Antonio  de  la 
Florida,  in 
Spain.  Three 
winged  che  r- 
ubs  support  a 
bowl  in  the 
form  of  a 
sphere,  upon 
which  is  traced 
a  map  of  the 
world  embla- 
zoned by  the 
Spanish  arms. 
In  it  the  soft 
light  of  olive 
oil  will  burn 
as  long  as  the 
church  stands. 
Then  the  eye 
shifts  to  a 
beautiful  side 
altar,  which 
was  given  by 
Mrs.  Penfield, 
and  to  another 
by  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pout  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Amos 
Eno.  Adorn-, 
ing  the  latter 
a  superb  So- 
rolla  p  o  r  trait 
of  Joseph  and 
the  Christ 
Child,  both  of 
whom  are  rep- 
resented with- 
out the.  con- 
ventional' halo. 
This  is  un- 
usual in  a  Ro- 
man     Catholic 

church,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  loss 
of  spiritual  dignity  in  the  figures.  Joseph 
is  painted  in  the  dress  of  a  carpenter. 
He  holds  in  his  arms  the  Christ  Child, 
whose  radiant  face  blond  hair  and  blue 
eyes  are  illumined  by  the  spirit  of  Truth, 
Light  and  Love. 

A     Madonna     by    Madrazo,     another 
Spanish  painter  of  note,  will  adorn  the 


ST.  JOSEPH  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILD 
A    painting    by    the    Valencian    Plein-airiste    Joaquin    Sorolla    y 
Bastida  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Esperanza. 


other  side  altar.  The  fourteen  Stations 
of  the  Cross  are  striking  oil  paintings  by 
Mr.    Harry    Dey,    a    promising    young 

,    artist.      The 

windows  are 
of  beautiful 
design  and 
represent  fa- 
vorite Spanish 
saints,  the  An- 
n  u  n  c  i  a  tion, 
Visitation,  Na- 
tivity, Adora- 
tion, Presenta- 
tion and  the 
Marriage  Feast 
at  Cana.  The 
nave  is  illum- 
ined by  a  sky- 
light in  three 
sections,  repre- 
senting the  Fa- 
ther, Son  and 
Holy  Ghost. 
An  interesting 
detail  is  the 
door  of  the 
tabernacle  o  f 
the  high  altar, 
which  is  a  gem 
of  the  gold- 
smith's  art. 
The  key  of  the 
door  is  fash- 
ioned in  gold 
set  with  dia- 
monds. Inside 
are  the  golden 
vessels  of  com- 
munion, which 
are  to  be  aug- 
mented soon 
by  a  chalice 
and  aborium 
from  Maria 
Christina,  the 
Queen  Mother 
of  Spain.  The 
church  itself,  which  has  already  been 
blest  by  Cardinal  Farley,  will  be  conse- 
crated in  the  spring.  It  is  Italian 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  in  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Farley,  is  a  gem  of  beauty 
and  a  triumph  of  Christian  art.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  endeavors  of  Mr. 
Huntington,  Miss  Maria  de  Barrill  and 
other  citizens  of  New  York. 

Xrv   York  City. 
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WHERE  THE  EQUITABLE  BUILDING  STOOD 
The  site  ot  the  offices  of  the  great  life  assurance  society,  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter,  would  make  a  won- 
derful city  park,  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  financial  quarter.  There  is,  however,  little  chance  of  its  being 
put  to  this  use.  The  highest  structure  shown  in  this  view  is  the  Singer  building,  towering  in  lower  Broad- 
way, now  only  the  third  highest  building  in  New  York,  yet  none  the  less  impressive  for  being  only  forty-one 
stories  high.  The  Hanover  Building  is  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  this  illustration,  the  City  Investing 
Building  behind  the  Singer  Tower  (to  both  right  and  left).  The  low  domed  structure  in  the  center  is  the 
Clearing  House,  on  the  right  of  which  looms  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  overshadowed,  in  its  turn,  by  the  Syndi- 
cate Building.      In  the   foreground,  on  the  right,   appears  the  Fourth   National   Bank. 


The  New  Generation  in  Wall   Street 


BY  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 


A  STRIKING  thing  about  the  big 
financial  events  and  movements 
of  the  day  is  the  prominent 
part  that  younger  men  have  in  them. 
We  read  about  the  Chinese  loan  negotia- 
tions and  it  is  Henry  P.  Davison,  the 
young  partner  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
who  conducts  them,  while  Willard  D. 
Straight,  scarcely  in  his  thirties,  repre- 
sents the  Morgan  interests  in  China  per- 
manently. When  the  finances  of  Persia 
are  to  be  reorganized  it  is  W.  Morgan 
Shuster,  also  in  his  thirties,  who  is  called 
from  America  to  do  it.  Prominent  in 
the  fight  for  currency  reform  in  this 
country  is  Paul  Warburg,  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  a  scion  of  a  prominent  fam- 
ily of  European  bankers.  And  so  on,  in 
a  great  many  instances.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  there  was  only  one 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Today  there  is  no 
dearth  of  young  men  with  probably  as 
great  financial  acumen  and  farsighted- 
ness as  the  young  man  who  was  our  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

To  state  it  in  another  way,  a  new 
generation  is  making  itself  felt  in  Wall 
Street.  Of  course,  new  generations  al- 
ways do  make  themselves  felt.  It's  a 
way  they  have.  But  without  doubt  a 
particularly  forceful  new  element  is  now 
coming  to  the  front  at  the  country's 
financial  center,  and  with  this  infusion 
of  new  blood,  this  changing  personnel, 
are  coming  new  ideas,  different  methods, 
and  unquestionably  a  larger  conscious- 
ness of  what  might  be  called  wealth- 
responsibility. 

Who  are  these  coming  men  of  Wall 
Street?  First  of  all,  let  it  be  stated  none 
of  them  seeks  the  limelight.  Not  a  few 
of  them  have  alreadv  "arrived,"  and 
practically  unheralded.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  great  millionaires,  railway 
builders  and  financiers  are  better  known 
by  their  wealth  and  by  their  works  than 
as  living  human  beings.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  stifle  popular  interest  in  such 
strong  personalities. 

The  name  of  Morgan  lias  come  to  be 


almost  synonymous  with  Wall  Street,  so 
any  article  of  this  nature  appropriately 
begins  with  the  well-known,  glass-parti- 
tioned offices  soon  to  be  removed  from 
the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  the  first  to  be 
considered  in  discussing  the  new  genera- 
tion in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is 
John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  "Jack"  Mor- 
gan, as  he  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
financial  district.  Mr.  Morgan,  Jr.,  is 
not  exactly  young,  being  forty-five  years 
old,  but  nevertheless  he  represents  the 
new  regime  in  the  Morgan  interests.  He 
is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth  and  a  Harvard 
man  by  education.  His  palatial  home  is 
located  near  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  The 
younger  Morgan  resembles  his  father  in 
many  respects.  For  one  thing,  he  does 
not  care  for  personal  publicity,  especially 
that  of  the  sensational  kind.  A  promi- 
nent financial  writer  was  on  terms  of 
near  intimacy  with  "Jack"  Morgan, 
representing  one  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive newspapers,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  in  his  office  for  an  occasional 
interview.  This  man  later  went  with 
one  of  the  notoriously  sensational  sheets 
in  the  metropolis.  Wishing  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  would  still  be  persona 
grata  at  the  Morgan  office  in  his  new 
connection,  he  sent  in  his  new  card.  Mr. 
Morgan  sent  out  the  stalwart  Cerberus 
who  guards  the  portals  of  his  inner 
office  with  the  message  that  Mr.  Morgan 
would  never  see  anybody  from  that 
paper. 

When  Mr.  Morgan,  Sr.,  is  away, 
which  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
nowadays,  Mr.  Morgan,  Jr.,  directs  the 
firm's  general  policy.  While  the  younger 
Mr.  Morgan  is  an  important  factor  in 
shaping  his  firm's  policy  along  general 
lines,  Henry  P.  Davison,  the  first  vice- 
president,  is  the  specialist  who  is  entrust- 
ed with  individual  charge  of  the  firm's 
bigfgest  enterprises.  Mr.  Davison,  good- 
looking,  athletic  and  well  groomed,  is 
suave  and  courteous  to  customers,  bank 
ers,  newspaper  men  and  other  interview 
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P.    MORGAN,    JR.  H.   P.   DAVISON  T.    W.    LAMONT 

Three   of  the  young  men   who   make  the  wheels  of  J.    I'.  Morgan  &   Co.    revolve. 


ers.  He  is  readily  accessible  to  anybody 
with  proper  credentials.  Mr.  Davison 
came  to  the  Morgan  house  via  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
His  force  fulness  and  ability  so  imprest 
Mr.  Morgan  that  he  has  given  him  a 
place  of  very  great  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  business.  He  works 
absolutely  relentlessly,  keeping  longer 
hours  at  his  desk  oftentimes  than  men 
under  him.  Naturally  he  gets  results. 
The  nature  of  his  work  calls  him  abroad 
a  great  deal.  He  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
found  in  London,  Paris  or  Hong  Kong 
as  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  ex- 
perts on  the  original  Aldrich  commission 
which  went  to  Europe  to  study  monetary 
conditions.  When  in  this  country  he 
lives  at  his  fine  place  in  the  colony  of 
multi-millionaires  on  Long  Island. 

Despite  popular  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, there  are  still  groups  in  Wall 
Street.  The  Schiffs  —  the  Kuhn-Loeb 
partv — head  the  main  group  outside  of 
the  Morgan  interests,  and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

At  the  time  of  the  memorable  panic 
of  1907,  E.  H.  Harriman,  "the  Little 
Wizard  of  Wall  Street,"  said  in  a  news- 
paper interview :  "The  time  will  come 
when  many  persons  will  wish  that  thev 
had  pledged  their  watch  charms  to  buy 
stocks  in  tin's  market."  He  was  right 
and  the  improvement  in  stocks  since  that 
time  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  properties  lie  had  helped  to  build  up. 
Harriman's  bankers  at  that  time  were 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  today  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  interests  is 
stronger  than  ever.     When   Kuhn-Loeb 
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is  mentioned,  the  person  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  Wall  Street  at  once  sees  in  the 
background  the  LTnion  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroads.  Thru  their  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  stocks  of  these  vast  properties, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are  absolute  masters 
of  the  destinies  of  these  far-reaching 
roads  whose  bands  of  steel  bind  together 
the  fertile  West  and  the  effete  East. 

Since  Harriman's  day  the  power  of 
this  group  of  bankers  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  great  improvements 
made  in  the  actual  physical  efficiency  of 
these  Western  railroads.  Union  Pacific 
is  a  leader  among  stocks.  This  fact, 
while  it  has  given  the  Kuhn-Loeb  inter- 
ests enormous  prestige,  has  also>  heaped 
upon  them  tremendous  responsibility. 

The  American  interests  of  this  house 
are  coming  under  the  supervision  of 
Mortimer  Schiff,  son  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
and  this  young  banker  is  typical  of  new 
conditions  and  new  personalities  in  the 
world  of  finance. 

Speyer  &  Co.  form  another  similar 
group.  These  two  houses  work  largely 
with  foreign  capital,  and  so  are  quite 
independent  of  American  money  and  the 
local  banks,  whereas  Morgan  deals  thru 
and  with  the  big  New  York  institutions 
which  he  controls.  It  is  said  that  either 
Kuhn-Loeb  or  Speyer  could  raise  $50,- 
000,000  overnight,  if  necessary,  without 
asking^  New  York  banks  for  any  aid. 
This  gives  these  bankers  immense  power. 
With  the  help  of  French  and  German 
capital  they  can  quickly  throw  millions 
into  the  stock  market.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  their 


MORTIMER    SCHIFF 
Of   Kuhn,   Loeb   &   Co.,    Bankers. 


ALBERT   H.   WIGGIN 
President    Chase    National    Bank. 


W.    MORGAN    SHUSTER 
Ex-Treasurer-General    of    Persia. 


European  connections  and  turn  them 
into  money  for  use  in  stock  operations 
here.  All  of  this  is  legitimate,  of  course, 
and  has  no  detrimental  effect  locally. 

James  Speyer,  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  af  the  great  European  bank- 
ing house  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  is  still  in  his 
early  prime.  He  is  a  small  man  physi- 
cally, but  he  has  mentality  plus.  He  is  a. 
very  genial  man.  He  is  not  only  a 
banker,  but  a  publicist.  He  is  president 
of  the  Economic  Club  and  frequently 
speaks  on  matters  of  economics  and 
finance.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Europe.  Like  the  other  foreign  group 
of  financiers  in  Wall  Street,  the  Speyers 
are  largely  in  railroads,  controlling  the 
so-called  ''Frisco"  and  Gould  lines. 

The  Gould  system  includes  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
and  the  new  Western  Pacific,  connecting 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  Some 
time  ag-o  the  Missouri  Pacific  almost 
"went  broke"  thru  neglect  and  misman- 
agement. There  were  frequent  rumors 
of  sale  by  George  J.  Gould.  Then,  about 
two  years  ago,  it  was  announced  that 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  had  taken  charge  of 
the  property  and  would  handle  it  them- 
selves. P>ut  on  account  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Miss  Helen  Gould  to  part  with 
her  interest,  it  is  said,  the  deal  fell  thru. 
The  next  thing  heard  was  that  the  Spey- 
ers had  become  the  financial  representa- 
tives of  the  property.  George  Gould,  as 
president,  retired,  and  B.  F.  Bush  was 
put  in  his  place.  Since  then  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  the  property  is 
showing  astonishingly  good  results  com- 
pared with  its  former  wretched  and  run- 
down conditon.     Gould  is  not  out  of  the 


road  entirely,  but  Speyer  &  Co.  have 
their  directors  on  the  board  and  they 
direct  the  policy.  "Jnri"  Speyer  inter- 
ested his  European  connections  in  this 
great  effort,  and  as  a  result  the  Deutsche 
Bank  and  other-  big  European  investors 
have  put  millions  of  capital  into  the  reha- 
bilitation of  these  railroads. 

It  is  also  hard  to  think  of  Wall  Street 
without  picturing  the  massive  structure 
of  the  National  City  Bank  and  what  it 
stands  for — the  largest  bank  in  the  coun- 
try. And  when  you  think  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  you  think  of  a  brilliant 
man  who  is  not  too  old  to  be  included  in 
this  scintillating  category — its  president. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  He  was  an  Illinois 
farm  boy,  who  began  to  hustle  for  him- 
self at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  became  successively  a  machinist,  a 
stenographer,  a  newspaper  reporter,  a 
financial  writer,  a  private  secretary. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  and  then  was  called  by 
James  M.  Stillman  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  later  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  Mr.  Vanderlip 
has  worked  bard  all  his  life  and  has 
largely  developed  his  own  remarkable 
powers.  Tt  has  been  said  of  him  that  few 
bank  presidents  know  as  many  phases  of 
American  life  as  he.  does  and  few  have 
such  broad  sympathies.  When  he  took 
up  his  duties  at  the  National  City  a  few 
years  ago,  there  was  some  uncertainty  in 
banking  and  financial  circles  as  to  the 
outcome  There  was  even  some  uncer- 
tainty concerning  him,  but  Vanderlip 
marched  in  and  took  the  bit  In  his  teeth 
at  once.     The  hank  has  improved  under 
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WILLARD  D.   STRAIGHT 
The  Morgan  chief  in  China. 


JAMES    SPEYER 
Of   Speyer   &   Co. 


FRANK    A.    VANDERLIP 
President  of  National  City  Bank. 


Vandeiiip.  Not  only  has  its  business  and 
prestige  grown,  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
sweatshop  it  used  to  be  considered  in  the 
old  days.  Great  consideration  is  shown 
for  the  welfare  of  employees  of  both  the 
day  and  night  shifts.  Lunches  and  club 
rooms  are  provided  for  them.  Their 
esprit  du  corps  is  maintained  by  a  little 
monthly  paper  which  they  publish  them- 
selves. Every  year  Mr.  Vanderlip  in- 
vites the  whole  working  force  of  the 
bank  with  their  friends  to  an  outing  at 
his  beautiful  place  at  Scarboro,  in  West- 
chester County.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  a 
strong  advocate  if  genuine  business  edu- 
cation and  training.  He  has  lectured  at 
the  Finance  Forum  of  the  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute. 

Another  of  the  country's  biggest  com- 
mercial banks  is  the  Chase  National,  and 
its  new  president,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  is 
emphatically  one  of  the  "comers"  in  the 
upper  and  inner  circles  of  finance.  His 
rise  has  not  been  spectacular,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  noteworthy.  Mr.  Wiggin 
is  forty- four  years  old..  From  1885  to 
1891  he  held  minor  positions  in  Boston 
banks.  From  1894  to  1897  he  was  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  Third  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  and  between  1897  and  1899 
vice-president  of  the  Eliot  National 
Bank.  Then  he  came  to  New  York,  and 
after  being  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Bank,  he  went  to  the  Chase 
as  vice-president  and  later  succeeded 
A.  Barton  Hepburn  as  president,  and  he 
may  be  called  a  disciple  of  that  broad- 
minded  banker.     He  is  strictly  an  insti- 
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tutional  banker  and  has  had  little  part  in 
underwriting^  or  great  security  flota- 
tions. He  is  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committees  of  the  following 
New  York  institutions :  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
Astor  Trust  Company,  Lawyers  Title 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
Union  Exchange  National  Bank.  Other 
large  corporations  with  which  he  is  iden- 
tified are  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  International  Agricultural 
Corporation  and  the  American  Surety 
Company.  When  the  affairs  of  the 
Westing-house  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  were  to  be  straightened 
out,  Mr.  Wiggin  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  plan  of  reor- 
ganization and  he  is  now  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"Hustler"  is  a  word  that  applies  to 
Mr.  Wiggin.  His  mental  perception  is 
very  quick  and  he  has  a  remarkable 
memory  for  facts,  especially  facts  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  credit  of  industrial 
concerns.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  the 
despair  of  his  secretaries.  He  has  many 
personal  friends  and  gets  around  a  good 
deal,  but  almost  every  trip  he  takes  is  a 
business  trip.  As  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  and  a  member  of 
the  loan  committee  he  has  had  an  impor- 
tant part  in  recent  financial  history  in 
New  York,  and  he  will  be  heard  from 
right  along  in  the  future. 

Another  young  financier,  who,  like 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  has  risen  not  so 
much  on  account  of  business  shrewdness 
as    by    broad    financial    intelligence    is 


GATES   W.   McGARRAH, 

Mechanics    and    Metals    National 
Bank. 


CHARLES   D.   NORTON, 

President    of    First    National 

Bank. 


CLARK    WILLIAMS, 

President   of   Windsor   Trust 

Company. 


Clark  Williams,  president  of  the  Wind- 
sor Trust  Company.  Mr.  Williams 
comes  of  the  family  after  which  Wil- 
liams College  was  named  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  that  institution.  He  made  a 
great  record  as  Comptroller  of  New 
York  State  and  afterward  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.  He  is  making  the 
Windsor  Trust  Company  and  that  is 
making  him.  As  he  is  only  forty-two 
years  old  he  has  before  him  a  future  of 
much  promise. 

Still  another  of  the  new  force  in  Wall 
Street  is  Gates  W.  McGarrah,  who  came 
from  the  land  of  Goshen  (N.  Y.)  and 
has  quickly  made  a  deep  impression  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  McGarrah  is  president  of  the  Me- 
chanics and  Metals  National  Bank, 
which  is  a  recent  consolidation  of  capper 
and  other  metal  interests,  lie  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  railway  equipment  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  American  Brake  Shoe 
and  Foundry  Company!  He  stands  for 
the  banking  end  of  big  commercial  inter- 
ests and  large-scale  financing,  as  opposed 
to  the  old  speculative  ideas  which  used 
to  be  dominant  in  Wall  Street. 

Then  there  is  Charles  D.  Norton,  the 
forty-one-year-old  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  who  was  b<  rn  in 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  ever  since  lias  been 
moving  upward.  lie  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  and  studied  at  first 
hand  the  banking  systems  of  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Tn  1897  he  be- 
came assistant  general  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Fife  Insurance 
Company  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  gen 
oral  agent  in  root;.    Me  was  mide  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  April, 
1909,  giving  up  what  was  understood  to 
have  been  a  $25,000  salary  in  order  to 
enter  the  Government  service.  He  was 
President  Taft's  private  secretary  for 
a  while,  and  then  he  came  on  to  New 
York  to  take  office  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  where  he  is  in  line  for  big- 
ger things. 

Benjamin  Strong,  vice-president  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  that  very 
sturdy  institution,  which,  scarcely  a 
decade  old,  now  occupies  its  own  new 
skyscraper  in  the  heart  of  WTall  Street. 
Mr.  Strong  may  be  considered  a  finan- 
cial Benjamin.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of 
E.  C.  Converse,  the  president  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  and  is  now  the 
active  head  of  that  institution. 

James  X.  Wallace,  of  the  Central 
Trust  Company,  is  on  the  reorganization 
committees  of  many  railroads  and  indus- 
trial concerns  which  have  fallen  upon 
evil  times  and  need  to  be  put  on  their 
feet  again.  His  directors  value  his  serv- 
ices so  much  that  occasionally  they  make 
him  a  present  of  a  little  matter  of 
850,000  or  so. 

Among  others  who  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  any  such  summary  as  this  are 
the    following: 

Thomas  \Y.  Lamont,  who  takes  Henry 
I1.  Davison's  place  in  the  Morgan  house 
when  Mr.  Davison  is  away;  Willanl  V. 
king,  the  cultured  fnrtv-four-year-old 
president  of  the  recently  merged  Colum- 
bia-Knickerbocker Trust  Company;  and 
Seward  Prosser,  president  of  the  Liberty 
National  Bank,  a  type  of  the  modem 
executive  who  does  not  hesitate  to  keep 
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the  telephone  wires  hot  over  as  great  a  The  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  that 

distance  as  from  New  York  to  Topeka,  the   older   men   of   Wall   Street   are   no 

Kan.,    to    facilitate    important    business  longer    in    the    saddle.      They    are    still 

matters.  there,  but  the  real  work  is  being  done  by 

A   fair   proportion   of   these   men   are  this    newer    generation.      It    is    a    good 

college  trained.     Two  of  them,  Messrs.  thing   for   Wall    Street   and  the   country 

Wiggin  and  Norton,  like  the  late  E.  H.  at    large   that    there    is    such    a    strong, 

Marriman,    are    the   sons    of    clergymen,  capable  and  high-principfed  force  at  the 

All  are  more  or  less  interested  in  public  helm. 

and   philanthropic   affairs.      Mr.    Speyer  These  men  stand  for  real  constructive 

is  active  in  the  Provident  Loan  Society,  finance.     They  are  here  to  build  up  and 

which  lends  money  to  needy  people  on  not  to  destroy.     As  long  as  men  of  this 

personal  property  at  legal  interest.     He  caliber  hold  sway  there  will  never  be  an- 

is  a  director  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  other  "Black  Friday,"  nor  any  repetition 

the    University    Settlement    Society,    the  of  the  marry  shady  transactions  and  dis- 

Charity    Organization    Society,    and    the  graceful    deals    that    formerly    brought 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Hospital  Associa-  Wall  Street  into  disrepute  and  made  the 

tion.      Mr.    Wiggin    is   also   particularly  country  at  large  distrust  it. 

interested  along  these  lines.  New  York  City. 


Christmas  Gifts 

BY  RALPH  M.    THOMSON 

Not  grudgingly,  O  Lord,  nor  thru  constraint ; 

Not  as  some  money-changer  bent  on  gain, 
Whose   motive  bears   commercialism's  taint, 

And  shows  the  imprint  of  a  deathless  stain  ;— 
But  unto  each  alike — if  great  or  small, 

Or  rich  or  poor,  or  far  from  Thee  apart— 
Lord,  let  me  give,  if  I  would  give  at  all, 

Without  dissimulation  in  my  heart. 

Not  loftily,  O  God,  nor  yet  in  state; 

Not  as  the  condescending  of  the  earth, 
Who  of  benevolence  so  loudly  prate, 

And  stoop  to  pander  in  accord  with  birth  ;- 
But  scorning  to  exact  a  single  toll, 

Lord,  let  me  do,  and  for  the  least  of  them, 
With  something  of  that  love  deep  in  my  soul 

With  which  Thou  gavest  Him  of  Bethlehem. 

Not  critically,  Lord,  nor  in  disdain ; 

Let  me  not  prove  an  ingrate  strewing  woe  ; 
Forbid  that  I  may  cause  one  mortal  pain, 

Or  change  one  token-bearer  to  a  foe ; — 
But  on  this  Christmas  day  when  nations  sing 

The  glory  of  the  Infant  undenled, 
Make  me  to  know  that  jewels  from  a  king 

Have  no  more  worth  than  tinsel  from  a  child 

Savannah,  Ga. 


The  Responsibilities  of  the  Magazine 

BY   ROBERT   UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON 

[A  series  of  addresses  is  now  being  given  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity by  prominent  editors,  presenting  various  phases  of  newspaper  and  magazine  work.  Of 
these  talks  none  has  set  forth  a  higher  ideal  than  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Century,  part 
of  which  we  are  permitted  to  print.  For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Century,  and  the  high  standing  of  that  magazine  is  the  best  of  evidence 
that   he    has   put   into    practice    the    principles   here   professed. — Editor.] 


THP^  responsibilities  of  the  magazine 
are  chiefly  th'ose  that  affect  its 
readers — that  is,  the  public — on 
the  theory  that  every  periodical  is  a  pub- 
lic trust— a  test  from  which  no  respect- 
able editor  will  shrink.  There  are  other 
responsibilities  connected  with  a  maga- 
zine, including  one  upon  which  little  has 
ever  been  said— ^the  unwritten  obligation 
of  the  contributor  to  aid  the  editor  to  at- 
tain his  ideal  article — which  I  hold  to 
be  one  that  shall  interest  the  reader  who 
knows  all  about  the  subject  and  the 
reader  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  But 
here  I  shall  consider  my  topic  only  in 
three  aspects — the  responsibility,  first,  for 
accuracy ;  second,  for  impartiality,  and, 
last  of  all,  for  tone. 

In  the  point  of  accuracy,  the  obligation 
rests  equally  upon  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine, with  a  larger  allowance  to  the  for- 
mer for  haste  of  preparation.  If  the  last 
form  of  a  daily  is  caught  up  in  the  rush 
of  belated  news  that  must  be  crowded  in, 
so  there  are  '"last  moments''  in  the  mag- 
azine, with  a  smaller  office  force  to  draw 
upon.  Still,  much  may  be  expected  of 
the  discipline  and  the  habit  of  accuracy. 
In  these  days  of  authoritative  writing  the 
author  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  an 
expert,  tho  the  most  serious  errors  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  made  by  men 
who  "ought  to  have  known  better." 
Among  much  of  larger  importance  that 
I  learned  from  my  able,  just  and  scrupu- 
lous predecessor,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
was  the  ethics  of  technical  accuracy :  the 
scrutiny  of  names,  dates,  and  the  accents 
and  spelling  of  foreign  words :  minute 
faithfulness  in  quotation;  the  elimination 
of  common  errors  and  awkwardness;  in 
telligeni  punctuation  ;  logical  paragraph 
ing,  and  many  other  conventions  of  com- 
position that  show  only  by  their  absence 
and  therefore  are  regarded  as  the  anise, 
mint  and  cummin  of  literary  composition. 


•Alas,  no  one  praises  good  proofreading. 
but  ah  ! — let  him  encounter  the  bad  !  Few 
know  the  trouble  that  is  taken  by  maga- 
zine editors  to  run  an  error  to  earth, 
fewer  still  know  the  humiliation  that  fol- 
lows upon  blunder.  The  rule  should  be. 
take  nothing  for  granted ;  challenge 
everything.  There  are  forgotten  faithful 
ones  in  printing  offices,  without  whose 
aid  some  well-known  authors,  and  some 
of  us  editors,  would  often  have  made  a 
sorry  sight. 

Certain  it  is,  that  with  all  the  admira- 
ble writing  in  America — and  both  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  I  believe,  the 
average  is  perceptibly  higher  with  every 
decade — there  is,  in  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing output  of  the  printing  press,  a 
counter  tendency  to  slouchy  work.  One 
does  not  expect  much  of  untrained  men 
writing  on  their  non-literary  specialties  : 
that  would  be  breaking  a  butterfly  upon 
a  wheel.  The  "best  seller"  may  have  it^ 
vogue  for  its  content  rather  than  its  lit 
erary  execution,  yet,  in  the  cult  of  num- 
bers and  bigness  which  is  the  damnation 
of  American  letters,  the  writer  becomes 
an  authority  by  'the  very  multiplication 
of  his  name,  tho  he  may  not  know  the 
elementary  use  of  "shall"  and  "will." 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  greal 
aid  and  inspiration  in  the  arts  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  lately  established  Ameri- 
can Academy,  which,  enlarging  the  func- 
tions ol  foreign  organizations,  so-called, 
has  for  its  purpose  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests and  uphold  the  standards  of  letters 
.md  the  other  arts.  Its  authority,  of 
course,  would  only  be  that  of  the  men 
who  compose  it.  and  its  methods  would 
have  to  be  the  furthest  possible  from  the 

dogmatic  or  the  oracular.  (  hie  minor 
way  in  which  it  might  be  useful  would 
be  in  committing  to  its  most  scholarly 
section  the  preparation  from  time  to  time 
of  lists  of  words  not  sanctioned  bv  g< 
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usage.  Thus,  gradually  a  standard — at 
least  a  negative  standard — might  be  set 
up  for  writers  and  speakers. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  widening  of 
popular  appeal  is  at  the  expense  of  ac- 
curate writing.  The  language  grows  and 
must  grow  from  time  to  time,  but  there 
remains  a  distinction  between  growth  thru 
immature  and  irresponsible  reporters,  tak- 
ing the  first  bit  of  slang  or  the  first  ap- 
proximate word  that  occurs  to  them,  and 
growth  by  the  appropriate  employment 
of  words  by  educated  men.  In  short,  we 
must  sooner  or  later  recognize  that,  while 
language  is  the  natural  expression  of  the 
multitude,  literature  is  a  fine  art  of  a  few, 
as  are  all  other  arts,  and  one  to  be 
achieved  by  long  and  arduous  toil — save, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  rule-breaking 
geniuses.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  arts 
can  be  of  use  to  the  many.  Stevenson, 
gaining  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  his 
style  by  laborious  imitation,  now  of  Mac- 
aulay,  now  of  Emerson,  is  a  steady  re- 
buke to  those  who  think  with  Dogberry 
that  writing  as  well  as  reading  comes  by 
nature,  or  that  discipline  and  a  refined 
manner,  whether  in  literature  or  life, 
have  become  a  creed  outworn. 

The  responsibility  for  accuracy  goes 
deeper.  It  extends  to  the  endeavor  to 
procure  faithfulness  in  what  is  called 
realism.  This  relates  primarily  to  fiction, 
which  is  so  large  a  part  of  every  maga- 
zine and  includes  the  detection  of  improb- 
abilities, inconsistencies  or  non-sequiturs. 
Realism,  necessary  as  a  means,  is  infe- 
rior, often  unworthy,  as  an  end.  Realism 
is  the  prose,  idealism  is  the  poetry,  of  fic- 
tion. One  aims  at  an  exactitude  of  fact 
indispensable  in  its  place;  the  other 
breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  all  it 
touches.  Realism  excites  admiration  for 
its  laboriousness  or  its  finesse ;  idealism 
glows  with  warmth  and  inspiration — and 
its  limitations  are  as  indefinite  as  those 
of  flame.  Realism  is  the  .perfection  of 
the  stone  with  which  the  temple  is  built ; 
idealism  is  the  glory  of  the  temple  itself 
— its  form,  mass,  proportions,  beauty. 
Thus  every  art  presents  a  miracle — what 
miracle  can  be  greater? — the  transforma- 
tion of  inert  material — paint  and  canvas, 
paper  and  ink,  dull  clay,  the  ivorv  keys 
of  a  piano — into  ideas  and  significance. 
The  editor  if  he  is  to  aid  in  forming  the 
taste  of  his  time,  if  he  is  to  aid  in  devel- 


oping artists,  not  only  must  aim  at  faith- 
fulness in  detail  and  excellence  of  mate- 
rial, but  also  must  recognize  and  strive 
for  the  permanence  of  ideal  work. 

Indeed,  realism,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  set  forth  as  a  propaganda,  that  is,  as 
actuality,  does  not  exist.  No  one  paints 
life  as  it  is — thank  heaven ! — for  we  could 
not  bear  it.  Somewhere  he  must  com- 
promise with  the  dulnesses,  the  secrecies, 
the  indecencies,  the  horrors  of  life.  He 
will  come  off  very  well  if  only  he  gets 
thru  without  telling  any  lies  about  life, 
so  far  as  he  does  describe  it.  All  the  talk 
about  realism  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  where  one  shall  draw  the  line  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  or,  in  some  cases,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  immunity  from  the 
attention  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
There  are  magazines,  and  prosperous 
ones,  that,  under  the  plea  of  realism,  live 
by  evil  suggestiveness,  debauching  the 
immature,  seducing  good  writers  by 
dirty  money,  and  inflicting  upon  the  pub- 
lic generally  an  unwholesome  view  of  so- 
ciety. Their  success  has  inspired  many 
a  writer  with  the  hypocrisy  that  he  is 
probing  like  a  surgeon  for  a  hidden  dis- 
ease, when  he  is  only  sordidly  joining  the 
rush  for  the  precipice.  Misled  by  an 
apparent  or  even  an  actual  cleverness,  the 
public  takes  all  that  is  offered  it  with  lit- 
tle or  no  discrimination  or  scruple,  and 
leaves  it  on  the  library  table  to  contami- 
nate the  young.  Let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood. No  subject,  short  of  the  dis- 
gusting, is  taboo  in  literature — if  it  be 
treated  from  the  proper  point  of  view 
and  with  the  right  color  and  proportion. 
Terror,  even  horror,  may  have  its  uses. 
Miss  Jane  Addams's  volume  on  the  "An- 
cient Evil,"  full  as  it  is  of  terrible  reve- 
lations of  the  underworld,  is  a  tonic,  tho 
a  bitter  one,  and  its  seriousness  and  sin- 
cerity are  enough  to  give  the  contempo- 
rary world  the  "new  conscience"  which 
she  invokes.  Contrast  with  it  the  sala- 
cious and  sordid  treatment  of  the  topic 
by  one  of  the  amateur  philosophers  in 
fiction  who  masquerade  as  gentlemen ! 
And  yet  what  they  do  is  done  in  the  name 
of  an  accurate  rendering  of  life! 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  a 
magazine's  obligation  of  impartiality. 
All  magazines,  however  much  they  may 
partake  of  the  character  of  miscellanv, 
and  however  little  of  propaganda,  have 
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a  bias  in  their  influence  upon  the  public, 
due  to  choice  of  subjects  and  of  writers. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  Ameri- 
cans that  our  magazines,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  above  the  suspicion  of  any 
other  motive  than  the  good  of  the  public. 
The  concealed  advertisement  is  unknown 
in  their  pages,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  take  up  a  subject  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  any  one  having  a  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  the  treatment  of  it.  The  relation 
of  the  business  and  editorial  departments 
is  most  honorably  independent.  They 
have  no  axes  to  grind  for  others  or  them- 
selves at  their  own  grindstones,  and  are 
more  likely,  to  do  injustice  to  their  friends 
than  unduly  to  exalt  them.  They  aim  to 
achieve  their  highest  success  by  serving 
the  people.  The  editor  not  only  regards 
his  office  as  a  public  trust,  but  he  more 
frequently  minifies  his  office  than  magni- 
fies it.  In  other  words,  he  acts  along  the 
line  of  decent  instincts. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  con- 
cluding aspect — the  responsibility  of  the 
magazine  for  its  tone,  which  may  be  said 
to  include  style,  taste  and  moral  influ- 
ence. 

Style  I  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  ex- 
pression of  the  personality,  or,  as  Buffon 
puts  it,  "style  is  of  the  man."  General 
Grant's  style,  for  instance,  is  Doric,  as 
the  exponent  of  the  solidity,  simplicity  and 
directness  of  his  mind.  Wherever  found, 
in  music,  sculpture,  painting,  architec- 
ture, poetry  or  prose,  style  is  the  bold, 
sure  and  indefinable  thin":  that  gives  real- 
ity and  value,  as  opposed  to  the  perfunc- 
toriness,  the  artificiality  and  the  fumbling 
of  the  amateur.  Add  to  it  charm  and 
humor,  and  you  have  literature  headed 
for  immortality.  It  can  be  little  aided  or 
injured  by  discipline,  and,  like  love, 

It  can  no  more  be  hidden 

Than  flame  on  mountain  top.     . 

It  is  the  one  thing  an  editor  is  most  in 
search  of,  since  it  glorifies  everything 
with  which  it  deals. 

But  much  can  be  taught  about  writing, 
and  to  judge  by  manuscripts  received 
much  needs  to  be  taught.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  tho  we  are  in  an  ignorant,  un- 
disciplined and  insurgent  age,  with 
Youth  at  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm,  and  that  the  impatient  wave  has 
fallen  upon  letters.  Common  usage,  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  is  ousting  the  tradi- 


tion of  manners  in  society  and  in  litera- 
ture. A  popular  writer  is  sufficient  au- 
thority for  any  solecism,  and  even  good 
writers  fail  to  feel  their  responsibility  for 
keeping  pure  the  "well  of  English  unde- 
fined." 

Of  course,  in  these  days  when  soldiers, 
brokers,  strikers,  and  a  hundred  other 
classes  are  imported  into  magazines  as 
contributors,  because  of  the  intrinsic  in- 
terest of  what  they  have  to  say,  one  can 
draw  no  hard  and  fast,  certainly  no  aca- 
demic, line,  or  expect  even  a  uniformity 
of  standard.  Sometimes  the  editor  can 
only  brush  the  mud  off  the  coat  of  such 
a  contributor,  tie  his  cravat  neatly,  see 
that  his  buttons  are  all  on,  and  otherwise 
make  him  presentable.  But  it  is  time  to 
protest  against  the  idea  that  all  that  is 
admissible  in  the  neglige  of  common 
speech  is  suitable  for  that  refined,  exact 
and  artistic  expression  of  thought  which 
we  call  literature.  The  main  fault  of 
magazine  writing  today  is  a  vulgar  dis- 
dain of  good  manners  in  language, 
method  and  appeal.  Distinction  of 
phrase,  charm  of  style,  nobility  of  aim 
often  give  way  to  irresponsible  smartness, 
or  a  brutal  "knocking  over  the  ropes"  in 
the  endeavor  to  carry  the  immediate 
point.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  you 
will  not  get  attention  unless  you  raise 
your  voice  to  the  pitch  of  the  steam 
whistle.  No  one  can  long  endure  unsea- 
soned literary  food,  but  must  we  have  a 
diet  of  paprika?  No,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  not  taken  by  violence,  nor  are 
the  laurels  of  literature.  What  we  need 
is  quality — the  quality  that  gives  distinc- 
tion to  style  and  indicates  the  sure  pres- 
ence of  ideas.  If  writing  is  to  be  an  art 
— rather  than  a  form  of  desultory  con- 
versation— we  shall  need  all  the  conser- 
vative forces  we  can  command :  such  as 
respect  for  learning,  the  steeping  of  one's 
self  in  good  literature,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nobility  and  dignity  of  view  as 
against  the  vulgarity  of  standard  that 
places  the  accent  of  contempt  upon 
"highbrows"  and,  in  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign, upon  a  professor. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
taste  (which  may  be  defined  as  tone  in 
minor,  tho  still  important,  matters)  there 
is  still  a  wide  opportunity  for  those  dis- 
putes which  the  proverb  forbids.  To 
many  the  word  "taste"  implies  something 
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aristocratic,  ah  attitude  of  looking  down  a  place  of  authority  and  honor.  It  is 
on  some  one,  and  those  who  have  taste  this  confusion  of  vaktes  which  disturbs 
and  cultivate  it  have  somewhat  of  the  the  sense  of  moral  perspective  in  the 
shamefacedness  which  nowadays  one  young.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  teach  one 
feels  in  discovering  that  he  is  exhibiting  not  to  steal,  if  he  sees  no  discrimination 
better  manners  than  another.  And  yet  against  the  clever  thief? 
taste  is  only  a  liking  for  the  best  things,  Tone  is  also  shown  by  the  relative  inl- 
and instead  of  renouncing  our  tastes  in  portance  which  certain  themes  hold  in  the 
the  presence  of  those  who  do  not  share  schemes  of  editing*.  There  is  an  affec- 
them,  thus  keeping  them  in  abeyance,  we  tation  of  comprehensiveness  about  some 
should  rather  feel  that  the  best  is  none  magazines,  as  there  is  about  some  men 
too. good  for  us,  and  without  aggressive-  of  the  world.  My  experience  of  the  so- 
il ess  should  hold  firmly  to  the  assertion  called  man  of  the  world  is  that  usually 
of  our  point  of  view.  There  is  too  much  he  is  a  man  of  only  half  the  world.  This 
feeling  in  America  that  nothing  matters ;  is  true  of  some  magazines.  They  are 
that  bad  art  is  almost  as  good  as  good  so  engrossed  in  the  presentation  of  the 
art;  that  one  book  is  about  as  desirable  superficies  of  life  —  the  clash  of  mate- 
as  another  if  it  be  interesting,  and  that  rial  things — and  in  presenting  each  phase 
somehow  discipline,  good  manners  and  as  if  it  were  the  only  important  thing  iti 
scrupulous  integrity  are  going  to  come  the  world  (and  how  cleverly  they  do 
to  children  by  inheritance  or  chance  this !)  that  you  may  search  their  pages 
without  example,  inculcation  or  shaping,  from  end  to  end  for  a  year  without  find- 
The  literary  anarchists  consider  taste  as  ing  in  them  a  trace  of  nobility,  or  spir- 
an  effeminate  quality  that  clogs  the  ut-  ituality,  or  even  of  the  type  of  poetry  that 
terance  of  the  poet  or  the  painter,  in-  exalts  and  comforts  mankind  in  an  exist- 
stead  of  something  to  be  attained  by  a  ence  sometimes  heavily  overshadowed  by 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  cloud  of  Destiny.  I  am  not  now 
art.  The  taste  of  one  age  is  not  neces-  speaking  of  those  that  from  the  highest 
sarily  that  of  another,  nor  is  taste  the  motives  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
most  important  or  fundamental  thing  in  opprest  and  the  helpless  —  God-speed 
the  world ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  part  of  to  them ! — but  only  of  those  who  never 
the  duty  of  an  editor  to  keep  before  him-  seem  to  rise  to  a  higher  emotion  than 
self  an  ideal  of  the  greatest  literature  sentimentality.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
and  the  highest  conduct,  so  that  at  least  exploitation  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  that 
he  may  not  lower  the  taste  of  his  time.  is  simply  sentimental  or  sordid. 

But,  altho  taste  may  be  lightly  con-  There  are  negative  ways  in  which  tone 
sidered  and  dismissed  as  an  additional  may  be  attained.  One  may  avoid  the 
refinement  of  life,  without  which  one  may  cynical,  or  sneering,  or  whimsical,  or 
live  happily  and  even  usefully,  the  same  perverse  or  depressing  course,  and  yet 
cannot  be  said  of  tone.  That  plow  runs  not  become  complacent  and  colorless, 
deeper  into  the  soil.  In  a  magazine  tone  But  the  magazine's  duty  goes  farther, 
shows  itself  primarily  in  the  type  of  man  There  are  many  things  in  our  American 
whom  the  editor  honors,  or  rather  in  the  life  that  need  to  be  severely  criticised, 
standard  that  he  maintains  in  doing  men  We  are  still  in  the  formative  stage.  We 
honor.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  need  the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend, 
shall  set  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  We  need  even  satirists.  We  need  critics 
public  the  most  distinguished  men  of  — nowhere  more  than  in  the  literary  call- 
science,  the  noblest  enterprises  of  philan-  ing.  But  the  province  of  the  critic  is 
thropy,  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art.  not  merely  to  find  fault,  but  to  set  forth 
He  can  do  this  merely  in  deference  to  constructive  principles.  It  is  not  diffi- 
the  readers'  interest.  It  is  equally  im-  cult  to  discover  even  in  the  darkness  of 
portant  that  he  should  not  hold  his  in-  midnight  that  one  is  in  a  quagmire ;  what 
fluence  so  cheap  as  to  give  its  support  one  needs  to  know  is  how  to  get  out  of 
also  to  fourth-rate,  shady  or  meretricious  it.  The  magazines  have  made  many  con- 
personalities,  that  the  chorus  girl  and  the  tributions  to  this  constructive  work  and, 
political  boss,  the  prizefighter  and  the  each  in  its  own  way,  have  still  this  patri- 
discredited  broker  shall  not  be  accorded  otic  function  to  perform. 

New  York  City. 


Mary  Mother 

BY  A.   J.  BONSALL 

Lady  Mary  came  to  town, 

And  a  dear,   dear  burden  weighed  her  down. 

Oh,  and  her  woman's  need  was  great. 
But  she  could  not  pass  the  hostel  gate. 

Oh,  and  her  woman's  hour  had  come. 
But  in  Bethlehem  she  had  no  home. 

Lady  Mary  moaned  and  said : 
"Let  us  seek  the  cattle  shed." 

And  so  this  night  she  went  to  house 
With  the  oxen  and  the  cows. 

There  she  fell  upon  her  knees 

And  said:     ''God,  give  me  a  little  ease."' 

There  she  fell  upon  her  face 

And  prayed:     "God,  shew  me  of  His  grace." 

And  there,  before  the  morrow's  morn. 
Lady  Mary's  babe  was  born. 

Without  the  stars  were  shining  bright ; 
Within  was  only  a  lantern's  light ; 

But  she  saw  her  son  and  fondly  smiled 
With  a  mother's  joy  in  her  firstborn  child. 

She  kissed  his  hands  and  side  and  feet, 
For,  ':0h,"  she  said,  "how  he  is  sweet!" 

With  her  weak  and  trembling  hands 
She  wrapt  the  babe  in  swaddling  bands 

Then  weariedly  she  closed  her  eyes, 
And  slumbered  lightly,  motherwise. 

Sleepirg,  Lady  Mary  dreamed, 

And  wondrous  real  her  vision  seemed. 

On  every  place  her  lips  had  pressed 
A  blood  red  mark  made  its  attest. 

His  infant  fingers  held  a  dart 

That  sharply  pierced  her  mother  heart. 

He  took  her  by  her  yielding  hand 
And  led  her  to  a  mountain  land, 

Where  grew  a  monstrous  cross  of  wood 
That  cast  its  shadow-  where  they  stood. 

And  all  things  fled  before  its  face. 
Save  a  serpent  hissing  at  its  base. 

She  would  have  cried  with  pain  and  fright. 
But  her  breath  was  held  by  the  awesome  sight. 

And  her  heart  stood  still  as  with   fearless  tread 
Her  manchild  crushed  the  serpent's  head, 

Then  made  the  cross's  arms  to  bow 
And  lift  him  to  its  frowning  brow. 

She  scarcely  dares  to  look:  but,  1"' 
The  cross  begins  to  change,  and  grov 

Into  a  throne  of  splendor  bright 
That  (Ills  the  ages  with  its  light. 

And  nevermore  the  world  grows  dim, 
But  draws  the  world  to  worship  him. 

The  mother  wakes:  she  feels  the  smart 
(  )f  the  arrow   in  her  heart 

She  wonders,   "Dors   my   bab)    feel 
Where  the  serpent   bruised  his  heel?" 

I'm  rSBURGH,    Pa. 


Concerning  Scandinavian  Art 

BY  HENRY  GODDARD   LEACH,   Ph.D. 

(.The  exhibition  discussed  by  our  contributor  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Society,  founded  in  1908  to  promote  the  development  of  intellectual  rela- 
rions  between  our  own  country  and  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  exhibition  has  just 
opened  in  New  York,  and  will  be  transferred  to  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Chicago  and  Boston — spend- 
ing six  months  on  this  side  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Leach  is  secretary  of  the  American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation,  which  finances  the  exhibition  out  of  the  funds  left  in  191 1  by  the  late 
Niels   Poulson,    the    Brooklyn    iron    merchant. — Editor.] 

THE      characteristic      of      Northern  young  people.     Gustav  Fjaestad,  whom 

painting   most   likely    to    impress  Christian     Brinton    calls     "the     world's 

the  American  public  is  its  close-  greatest  painter  of  snow  effects,"  is  the 

ness  to  the  soil.     The  Scandinavian's  art  former    champion     distance    skater     of 

is  at  once  a  peasant  art  and  a  national.  Sweden.     Prince  Eugen  lives  in  a  villa 

These    are    some    of    the    reflections    in  overlooking    the    summer    landscape    of 

which     New     York     indulges     on     the  which  he  is  Sweden's  most  sympathetic 


opening  of  the 
Scandinavian  Art 
E  x  h  i  b  i  tion  this 
month,  in  the 
American  Art  Gal- 
leries. In  viewing 
the  150  pieces  of 
painting,  statuary, 
tapestry,  wood 
carving  and  porce- 
lain which  make  it 
up,  the  American 
public  is  for  the 
first  time  granted 
opportunity  to  see 
Northern  art  as  a 
whole,  and  to  form 
an  estimate  of  its 
larger  tendencies. 

I  have  said  in 
effect  that  the 
S  c  a  n  d  i  n  a  vian 
painter  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with 
h  i  s  environment. 
One  of  the  men 
w  h  o  exemplifies 
this  principle  is 
Anders    Zorn,    the 


"THE   WOMAN    MOUNTAIN    CLIMBER"    • 
A    painting    by    Jens    Ferdinand    Willumsen.      One    of 
Denmark's  contributions  to  what  Paris  calls  la  belle 
ecole  blonde. . 


interpreter.  Over 
Lake  Vanern  Otto 
Hesselbom  glorifies 
in  oil  his  "Native 
Land,"  while  Gun- 
nar  Hallstrom,  at 
his  native  island 
home  of  Bjorko, 
expresses  in  water 
color  "The  Glad- 
ness of  the  Earth." 
Bruno  Liljefors 
carries  his  gun  into 
the  wilderness  and 
returns  to  his 
studio  to  paint  only 
the  birds  of  the  sea 
and  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  Anna 
Boberg,  the  only 
woman  who  ap- 
pears in  this  ex- 
hibit, sought  in 
vain  adequate  ex- 
pression for  the 
artistic  in  her  soul 
until,  acting  upon 
a  happy  inspira- 
tion,  she   cast   her 


etcher  and  portrait  painter  already  well  lot  among  the  simple  fishing  folk ;  here, 

known   in   America,   where   he   has   had  far  north  within  the  Arctic  Circle,   she 

for  his  subjects  statesmen  and  captains  lives    in    the    Lofoten    Islands,    tossing 

of    industry.      In    Sweden   he   lives   and  about  in  rude  fishing  craft,  or,  enveloped 

works  among  the  Dal-carls,  the  peasants  in  seal  skins,  painting  in  the  open  those 

whom    he    paints.      Carl    Larsson,    the  salty  studies  of   snow-ribbed  mountains 

celebrator  of  Swedish  home  life,  is  the  plunging   into   the   waves   and   ribboned 

smiling  father   of  a   romping  family  of  sails  "Putting  Out  to  Sea." 
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"BEGGARS,"    BY    LUDWIG   KERST1  \ 
A  Norwegian  canvas  expressive  of  what  Mr.   Brinton   calls   tliis   nation's   "boisterous    individualism. 


"MY   NATIVE    COUNTRY,"    BY    OTTO    HESSELBOM 

Smiling  or  desolate,   green  or  snowclad,   "Our   Country"   is   "Our   Country"  to  the   Swedish   landscapist. 


This  Swedish  group  of  paintings  is  an 
epitome  of  modern  Swedish  life.  From 
the  ski  scenes  of  Gunnar  Hallstrom  on 
the  hard-packed  snow  and  the  half-con- 
gealed Arctic  torrents  of  Fjaestad  to  the 
soft  "Summer  Night"  of  Prince  Eugen 
and  the  warm  "Hall  Kesti"  of  Zorn ; 
from  the  untamed  nature  of  Lilje- 
fofs's  "Black  Cock  in  the  Snow"  to  the 
domesticity  of  Carl  Larsson's  genre  pic- 
ture of  "My  Wife,"  they  all  exhibit  in 
fresh  and  glowing  colors  the  youthful 
spirit  of  a  widely  scattered  Northern 
nation  awakening  to  a  new  sense  of  na- 
tional life. 

Less  national  to  us  Americans  must 
appear  the  Danish  collection,  because  the 
colors  are  more  subdued  and  the  sub- 
jects less  striking:  "A  Portal,"  a  "Lady 
Reading,"  a  simple  "Chamber  with  Sun- 
shine" are  the  most  sensational  subjects 
offered  by  the  most  prolific  of  the 
Danish  exhibitors,  Vilhelm  Hammershoi. 
Sea  gulls  and  parsonage*  gardens  and 
placid  beechwoods,  parrots  and  gold- 
finches and  portraits  do  not  attract 
the  jaded  eye  as  instantly  as  ski  run- 
ners and  rosy  Mora  lasses.  But  look 
again  and  you  will  realize  that  these 
Danish  painters  are  expressing  scarcely 
less  than  the  Swedes  the  temperament  of 
their  own  people.  The  Danes  are  habitu- 
ally as  subdued  and  unassuming  as  the 
Swedes  are  dignified  and  elegant.     The 
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exuberance  which  the  Swedes  have  de- 
voted to  the  picturesque  the  Danes  have 
applied  to  economy  and  thrift,,  develop- 
ing a  humorous  common  sense  of  life 
which  enables  them  to  take  supreme  joy 
in  beaches  and  beechwoods  and  lamp-lit, 
whitewashed  cottag'e  interiors,  in  the  less 
ostentatious  moods  of  life.  Tho  less 
attractive,  with  less  technical  skill,  Dan- 
ish art  is  perhaps  even  more  indepen- 
dently national  than  the  Swedish. 

The  spirit  of  modernism  in  Danish  art 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  eight  paintings 
exhibited  by  Jens  Ferdinand  Willumsen. 
This  artist  is  a  leader  among  the  group 
of  men  who  revolted  from  the  old  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  the  King's  Market 
in  old  Copenhagen,  and  exhibit  in  a  hall 
of  their  own,  which  Willumsen  himself 
designed,  in  the  modern  quarter  of  the 
town,  opposite  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. The  works  of  art  exhibited  in  the 
Free  Exhibit  for  a  few  years  startled 
even  the  blase  and  cosmopolitan  Copen- 
'hageners.  For  Willumsen  and  his  fol- 
lowers knew  no  school ;  they  exprest 
their  artistic  moods  as  the  spirit  moved 
them.  One  year  Willumsen  exhibited 
colored  statuary  suggesting  the  days  of 
Praxiteles,  another  season  he  painted  on 
carved  wood ;  his  subjects  varying  from 
intoxicated  cafe  life  to  wind-swept 
mountain  tops;  and  what  he  produced 
one  year  was  no  promise  of  what  might 
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startle  the  public  the  next.  The  two 
paintings  of  Willumsen  which  are  at- 
tracting- most  attention  in  the  present 
exposition  are  "The  Woman  Mountain 
Climber"  and  "Youth  and  Sunshine." 
The  former  is  a  replica  of  the  painting 
hung  in  the  reception  room  of  Hage-  , 
niann  College,  a  dormitory  for  technical 
students  in  Copenhagen.  It  shows  a 
modern  athletic  woman  who  has  climbed 
up  into  the  clouds,  and  pauses  with  more 
peaks  before  her  and  yawning  valleys 
stretching-  behind.  "Youth  and  Sun- 
light" shows  a  group  of  naked  children 
romping  into  the  surf,  the  sunlight  on 
their  bodies,  the  sand  and  the  sea  spray. 
More  modern  still  is  the  group  of 
paintings  from  Norway.  Collectively 
they  are  less  unified  than  even  the  Dan- 


ish group.  Eight  Swedish  painters  are 
exhibiting  and  fourteen  Danes,  while  the 
honors  of  Norwegian  art  are  shared  by 
seventeen  painters.  The  Norwegians 
have  been  less  to  school  abroad  than  the 
Swedes,  and  the  modernists  among  their 
younger  men,  revolting  from  the  stern 
naturalism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
striving-  after  new  symphonies  of  color 
to  interpret  life's  hidden  secrets.  A 
leader  in  the  new  movement  is  Edward 
Munch,  whose  revelation  of  the  so  called 
unpleasant  side  of  life  has  raised  a  storm 
of  protest  at  home  in  Norway  as  vehe- 
ment as  the  praise  he  wins  in  Germany. 
So  it  was  with  Ibsen  in  the  drama ;  and 
both  interpret  the  self-torture  of  the 
prying  Norwegian  soul. 

New  York  City. 


The  Nettle  and  the   Rose 


BY   LAIRD  HAGIE 

A  little  brown  bird  in  a  blossoming  tree 

Was  singing  and  swinging  so  merrily, 

That  the  wind  came  by  and  paused  to  know 

What  was  the  reason  he  warbled  so ; 

And  the  bird  replied.  "With  my  little  brown  bride. 

I  have  builded  a  nest,  you  see, 
And  I  fear  no  harm,  for  love  is  a  charm, 

And  nothing  can  injure  me." 

Then  the  wind  laughed  long  with  a  sneering  note, 
And  he  spoke  to  the  bird  with  a  boast  in  his  throat : 
"I  have  roamed  o'er  the  earth  from  mountain  to  sea 
And  never  a  charm  like  this  can  there  be  ; 
For  I  neither  love  nor  fear  God  above, 

Yet  never  an  equal  have  found" ; 
And  he  tore  the  nest  from  the  little  bird's  breast. 

And  scattered  it  over  the  ground. 

Then  the  song  died  out  and  the  vale  was  still, 
And  God  looked  down  from  the  hight  of  the  hill  — 
But  only  a  tear-drop  told  that  he  saw  ; 
For  God  in  His  wisdom  had  made  a  law 
That  the  rain  shall  fall  and  the  fates  shall  call, 

Whether  we  scoff  or  pray, 
And  the  nettles  shall  grow  and  the  roses  blow 

Together  till  Judgment  Day. 

Mr.   Pleasant,    Iowa. 


Literature 


Ireland  from  Within  and  Without 

It  might  be  thought  an  impossibility  to 
write  of  modern  Ireland  without  touch- 
ing on  either  politics  or  economics — on 
either  the  question  of  Home  Rule  or  of 
land  purchase.  And  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  W.  P.  Ryan  has  accomplished 
in  The  Pope's  Green  Island.1  Mr.  Ryan 
is  concerned  with  something  deeper  and 
more  vital  than  the  political  questions 
which  have  disturbed  Ireland  ever  since 
the  union  of  1800.  It  is  the  revival  of 
Irish  nationality,  the  emergence  of  the 
spirit  of  Ireland  from  bondage,  that 
forms  Mr.  Ryan's  topic ;  and  he  finds  the 
expression  and  the  means  of  this  revival 
in  the  Gaelic  League — a  league  which 
has  cut  across  the  limits  of  the  concen- 
tration camps  into  which  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  authorities  had  driven  the 
Irish ;  wrhich,  gathering  Irish  men  and 
Irish  women  into  one  great  organization, 
has  reawakened  the  sense  of  their  com- 
mon nationality,  common  needs  and 
common  interests. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  Church  authorities,  but  there  is  in  his 
book  no  trace  of  any  antagonism  to  the 
Church.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  frank  criticism  of  Church  authorities, 
criticism  which  none  but  a  Catholic  could 
offer,  and  which  ought  to  be  of  value  as 
coming  from  the  inside.  Mr.  Ryan's 
book  is  really  a  plea  for  the  Irish  to  be 
allowed  to  solve  their  own  problems,  and 
to  deal  with  their  own  religious  difficul- 
ties. Altho  he  does  not  mention  the 
Home  Rule  movement,  he  shows  plainly 
that  most  of  the  "Rome  rule"  of  which 
such  bitter  complaint  is  made  in  Ulster  is 
really  imposed  upon  Ireland  by  England. 
England  has  .undertaken  to  rule  Ireland 
thru  the  priests  and  bishops ;  the  hie- 
rarchy, recognizing  the  source  of  its 
strength,  is  therefore  in  keen  antagonism 
to  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people.     "Englanp1  in  theory,"  he  writes, 

'The  Pope's  Green  Island.     By  W.  P.  Ryan.    Bos 
ton:    Small,   Maynard   &  Co.      Pp."  vi,    325.      $1.50. 
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"objects  to  Rome  rule  and  the  priest  in 
the  schools ;  but  rules  indirectly  thru 
Rome  and  sets  •  the  priest  in  complete 
managerial  control  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland." 

The  salvation  of  Ireland  Mr.  Ryan 
sees  in  the  revival  of  a  sense  of  national- 
ism thru  the  preservation  and  revival  of 
the  Irish  language.  The  Gaelic  League 
was  formed  in  1893.  Its  president  ever 
since  it  came  into  existence  has  been  Mr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  who  has  breathed  into 
the  League  much  of  his  own  inspiration 
and  zeal.  The  League  arose  in  a  time  of 
demoralization,  recrimination  and  confu- 
sion consequent  on  the  tragic  fall  of  Par- 
nell.  At  first  it  seemed  a  vain  dream  to 
try  to  create  a  united  Ireland,  without 
distinction  of  class  or  creed,  on  the  basis 
of  a  revived  language  and  a  resuscitated 
national  literature.  But  dreamers  are 
often  wiser  than  practical  men  of  the 
world,  being  of  the  spirit  spiritual,  not 
of  the  earth  earthy.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  League  had  become  a 
power  in  Ireland.  Then  a  new  danger 
appeared.  The  Church  authorities  dis- 
liked the  bringing  together  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  in  a  common  movement, 
and  seeing  themselves  unable  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  League,  they  endeav- 
ored to  capture  it,  and  make  of  it  an  arm 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
attempts  made  to  this  end  and  the  frus- 
tration of  these  attempts,  with  the  tri- 
umphant re-election  of  Mr.  Hyde,  the 
Protestant  founder  of  the  League,  as 
president,  are  dramatically  described  by 
Mr.  Ryan.  Incidentally  he  shows  how 
slight  is  the  hold  of  Romanism — as  dis- 
tinct from  Catholicism — on  the  Irish 
nation,  and  how  thoroly  the  Irish  might 
be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
outside  interference  were  they  free  from 
the  control  of  the  alien  government, 
which  has  made  the  priest  its  agents. 

If  at  this  late  stage  in  the  agitation 
over  the  Irish  Home  Rule  question,  a 
book  were  needed  to  justify  the  claims 
of  the  Nationalists,  it  is  surely  forth- 
coming in   Mr.   Barry  O'Brien's   Dublin 
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Castle  and  the  Irish  People;2  for  it 
shows  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
book  on  Ireland  the  spirit  in  which  that 
country  has  been  governed  since  the 
union.  In  bringing  out  this  spirit,  or 
rather  in  making  it  understood  by  people 
who  do  not  know  Ireland,  "Mr.  O'Brien 
has  gone  straight  to  memoirs  and 
letters  of  Lord-Lieutenants  and  Chief 
Secretaries  who  have  been  in  power  in 
Dublin  since  the  union,  and  he  thus 
allows  these  rulers — few  of  them  Irish- 
men— to  reveal  their  own  attitude  toward 
the  Irish  people. 

The  all-important  member  of  the 
British  Government,  so*  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  is  not  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
It  is  the  Chief  Secretary — the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  Ireland 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Ireland's 
representative  in  the  Cabinet.  Practi- 
cally, this  Secretary  is  another  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  for  most  Chief  Sec- 
retaries, as  Mr.  O'Brien  shows,  have  re- 
garded Ireland  very  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
regards  that  country  or  the  Home  Secre- 
tary regards  England.  The  Secretary- 
ship for  Scotland  is  not  nearly  so  old  an 
office  as  the  Secretaryship  for  Ireland, 
but  it  has  never  been  held  by  a  man  who 
was  not  a  Scotsman.  Both  Scotland  and 
England  would  be  shocked  if  it  were 
proposed  to  install  in  the  Scotch  office  a 
man  who  was  ignorant  of  Scotland  and 
the  needs  of  the  Scottish  people.  Since 
the  union,  to  go  no  further  back,  Chief 
Secretaries  for  Irish  affairs  have  not 
only  not  been  Irishmen,  but  they  have 
been  strangers  to  Ireland,  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  hostile  to  the 
Irish  people.  These. men  when  appointed 
to  office  were  ignorant  of  Irish  history, 
Irish  character  and  Irish  wants,  and  in 
most  cases  indifferent  to  Irish  claims. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
men  who  since  1801  have  held  office  as 
Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, or  Lord-Lieutenant.  He  gives  the 
nationality  of  each  and  notes  the  attitude 
of  each  of  these  holders  of  office  toward 
the  Irish  people.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  men  entrusted  by  the 
Government  in  London  since   t8ot   with 

2Dublin  Castle  and  the  Irish  People.  By  R. 
Barry  O'Brien.  New  York:  E.  P.  Putton  &  Co.  Pp. 
xvii,    378.       $1.25. 


the  government  of  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Brien 
can  pick  out  only  sixteen  who  have  been 
in  touch  with  Irish  public  opinion,  and 
only  five  of  this  long  list  were  of  the 
same  religious  faith  as  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people. 

Few  Canadians  now  living  can  recall 
the  days  when  Canada  was  governed  re- 
gardless of  Canadian  opinion,  and  the 
case  is  the  same  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  In  these 
oversea  dominions  the  government  must 
be  in  accord  with  public  opinion  or  step 
down  and  out.  Irish  opinion  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  has  been  disregarded 
by  the  British  Cabinet  for  generation 
after  generation;  and  from  whatever 
point  of  view  the  Irish  question  is  re- 
garded, one  vital  fact,  as  Mr.  O'Brien 
proves,  has  to  be  conceded-1— that  the 
Irish  are  governed  by  the  public  opinion 
of  another  country.  Mr.  O'Brien  does 
not  blame  the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle — 
it  is  his  experience  that  they  are  frank, 
able  and  courteous  gentlemen,  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  if  Ireland  had  a  national 
government  tomorrow  these  officials 
would  serve  Ireland  as  faithfully  as  they 
now  serve  England.  Mr.  O'Brien  has 
much  to  say  that  is  new,  or  at  any  rate 
he  succeeds  in  putting  an  old  question  in 
a  new  light.  His  story  reads  briskly, 
notwithstanding  much  detail  and  the 
many  quotations  necessary  to  give 
authenticity  to  his  statements. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  writes  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outsider  in 
his  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question,3  and, 
like  most  Englishmen  who  undertake  to 
write  on  Ireland,  he  shows  a  tendency  to 
lecture  the  Irish  rather  than  to  try  to 
understand  them.  He  is,  however,  favor- 
able to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  and 
he  regards  it  as  extremely  probable  that 
1  lome  Rule  will  be  granted  to  Ireland. 
lie  is  also  sympathetic  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Gaelic  League,  Sinn  Fein,  and  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
inward  the  creation  of  a  sense  o{  Irish 
nationality,  and  a  revival  of  both  the 
intellectual  and  the  material  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  He  gives  a  pleasant  and  en- 
couraging account  of  the  newer  and 
better  conditions  in    Ireland  which  have 

ra    of    1  in-.    Ikish    Question.      Kv    Sydney 
Brooks.     Boston:  John  W.   I  uce  ft  Co     Pp.  255.    $1.50. 
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come  about  within  two  decades.  A 
change,  he  asserts,  has  come  over  Ire- 
land's thoughts  about  herself.  Her  hori- 
zon has  expanded,  a  new  life  has  in- 
spired her  people,  and  the  Irish  mind  is 
showing  a  new  and  decided  inclination 
toward  the  concrete  and  the  construc- 
tive. The  realization  has  come  to  Irish- 
men that  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation 
depends  on  the  efforts  of  Irishmen  in 
Ireland,  and  that  these  efforts  to  pro- 
duce their  best  results  must  be  non- 
political  and  non-sectarian.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  as  emphatic  as  Mr.  Ryan  in  his  asser- 
tions that  Home  Rule  would  not  mean 
Rome,  rule,  but  probably  Rome  ruin. 

Aspects  of  Home  Rule  is  a  compila- 
tion of  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  nationalist  movement.4 
Some  of  them  were  made  as  long  ago  as 
1893,  when  Gladstone's  second  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
most  recent  of  the  speeches  was  made  in 
London  in  November,  191 1,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  bill  of  the  Asquith  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  the  principal  measure 
of  the  session  of  1912.  There  is  no 
recognition  here  of  the  case  that  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien  makes  out  so  convinc- 
ingly that  Ireland  has  always  been  gov- 
erned without  regard  to  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Ireland.  The  demand  for  home 
rule,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  is  solely 
due  to  the  fact  that  generations  of  agita- 
tors have  told  Irishmen  that  their  des- 
tinies ought  to  be  worked  out  separately 
from   those   of  England    and    Scotland. 

Home  rule  from  twenty  different 
aspects  is  discussed  by  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Unionist  party  in  Against 
Home  Rule?  Mr.  Balfour  contributes 
one  of  the  articles,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
who  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the 
LInionist  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, writes  the  preface,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Union- 
ists have  never  admitted  that  the  Irish 
have  a  substantial  case  for  Home  Rule. 
Their  position  is  that  the  case  the  Na- 
tionalises have  so  long  put  forward  is 
based  on  historical  as  distinct  from 
present   day   causes.     They  will   not   or 

'Aspects  of  Home  Rule.  Selected  from  the 
Speeches  of  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour.  New 
York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Pp.  256.     $1. 

5Against  Home  Rule.  The  Case  for  the  Union. 
Edited  by  S.  Rosenbaum.  With  Introduction  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Preface  by  A.  Bonar  Law.  New 
York:    Frederick  Warne   Co.      Pp.    347.      Fifty   cents. 


cannot  recognize  the  Nationalist  idea, 
and  they  oppose  Home  Rule  because  they 
conceive  that  it  will  weaken  the  national 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  will 
inflict  an  intolerable  injustice  on  the 
Protestant  minority  in  Ireland.  All  these 
arguments  are  put  with  force  and  clear- 
ness both  in  Aspects  of  Home  Rule  and 
in  Against  Home  Rule,  and  a  student  of 
contemporary  British  politics  who  is 
interested  in  the  Home  Rule  bill  now 
bef  e  f  ■' lament  need  not  trouble  him- 
seli  with  uie  speeches  made  against  the 
biL  ir  heJias  these  reprints  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's?'speeches  and  the  symposium  in 
which  the  case  against  Home  Rule  is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  and  other  Union  leaders. 

Two  Books  by  Galsworthy 

If  a  real  knowledge  of  life  comes  only 
by' the  use  of  that  "intellectual  sympathy 
by  which  one  places  one's  self  within  an 
object  in  order  to  coincide  with  what  is 
unique  in  it,"  then  John  Galsworthy's 
essays  collected  under  the  title  of  The 
Inn  of  Tranquillity1  is  a  true  Bergsonian 
document,  according  to  the  intuitive 
method.  Every  one  of  its  sketches  of 
man  or  beast  is  written  not  as  if  looking 
into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  but  looking 
out  from  it.  He  can  and  does  wake 
within  the  reader  the  actual  heartache  of 
the  artist  in  boots  whom  machine  made 
footwear  drives  out  of  being;  the  dumb 
acquiescence  of  the  old  cabby  before  the 
taxi  chauffeur ;  the  blundering  good  will 
of  jurymen  no  less  than  the  helpless  in- 
coherence of  the  offenders  with  whom 
they  deal.  In  one  unforgettable  story  he 
makes  one  live,  along  with  a  hunted 
puppy,  the  agony  of  flight  from  fear. 
And  if  he  go  no  further,  this  is  a  long 
way  to  go.  He  takes  his  own  advice, 
offered  in  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
"to  set  before  the  public  .  .  .  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  and  character,  selected 
and  combined  ...  set  down  without  fear, 
favor  or  prejudice,  leaving  the  public  to 
draw  such  poor  moral  as  Nature  may  af- 
ford," and  he  admits  that  this  "requires 
a  far  view,  together  with  patient  indus- 
try, for  no  immediate  practical  result." 
This  disarms  criticism  in  advance ;  after 

'The  Inn    of   Tranquillity.      By   John    Galsworthy. 
New   York:    Chas.    Scribner's    Sons.     $1.30. 
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that,  no  one  can  quarrel  witli  him  for 
reaching  no  result  with  all  his  heart- 
searching  intuition,  all  his  luminous  un- 
derstanding— unless  one  resent  the  indi- 
cation in  the  first  of  these  essays  that 
he  may  be  on  the  point  of  evolving  from 
all  this  a  philosophy  of  contentment. 
For  out  of  such  things  as  he  feels  and 
makes  one  feel  no  one  has  any  business 
to  evolve  a  contented  philosophy.  For 
those  who  regard  "The  Pigeon"'  as  Gals- 
worthy's masterpiece  this  book  will  be  a 
delight;  to  those  who  measure  him^by 
"Justice"  it  will  be  a  disappointment/ 

The  mayor  of  our  greatest  city  Wn«rin 
recent  months  extolled  "outward  d<  - 
cency"  as  an  ideal  for  civic  administra- 
tion. Social  "outward  decency"  is  the 
butt  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  most  recent 
satire,  as  it  has  been  that  of  his  earlier 
work.  The  bitter  humor  of  the  "domes- 
tic drama  in  three  acts,"  styled  The  Eld- 
est Son  and  presented  for  the  first  time 
last  month  on  a  London  stage,  is  admir- 
able in  pungency  and  cleanliness.2  The 
piece  has  little  or  none  of  the  whimsical- 
ity and  picturesqueness  of  "The  Pigeon," 
but  it  is  forceful  and  moving.  The 
situation  is  in  no  sense  novel.  The 
squeamish  will  complain,  moreover,  that 
It  involves  two  cases  of  profane  love 
and  several  lines  of  verbal  profanity. 
The  "eldest  son"  would  be  the  villain  in 
melodrama;  here  is  he  only  one  more 
victim  of  circumstance ;  one  of  those 
who  must  pay  the  price  of  error.  He 
does  not  pay  it  in  the  conventional  way, 
however;  for  the  girl  Freda  does  not 
hold  him  to  his  offer,  and  Swetenham, 
her  old  father,  is  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decline  for  his  daughter  a 
"charity  marriage"  such  as  none  of -his 
stock  have  ever  been  reduced  to  accept- 
ing. "She's  not  the  first  this  has  hap- 
pened to  since  the  world  began,  an'  she 
won't  be  the  last.  Come  away !"  As  for 
the  aristocrats,  they  are  safe  in  their 
family  pride  and  free  to  perpetuate 
their  line  without  the  infusion  of  vulgar 
blood.  They  are  spared  the  jibes  of 
Socialist-  and  the  cold  shoulder  of  the 
county  families.  Quite  appropriately,  it 
is  two  women — Sir  William's  wife  (no 
sentimentalist,  either)  and  one  of  his 
daughters      (the     Amazon     unafraid) 
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whom  one  supposes  to  really  grasp  the 
situation.  And  it  is  a  strong  recommen- 
dation of  this  domestic  drama  that  al- 
most all  the  characters  in  it  command 
some  degree  of  the  reader's  sympathy, 
even  choleric  Sir  William,  for  all  that  his 
ethics  are  obsolete;  even  "Bill,"  the  eld- 
est. The  moral  is  obvious:  that  a  "mar- 
riage" cannot  repair  every  wrong  done, 
and  that  pride  does  not  always  belong  to 
the  blue  of  blood.  This  is  an  ironic  rep- 
resentation of  society  such  as  the  Mere- 
loidith  of  "The  Comic  Spirit"  and  "Rich- 
ard Feverel"  would  have  applauded.  It 
!is  also  a  piece  of  work  more  shapely  and 
rirm-textured  than  most  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's. 

Catholic  Modernism* 

This  history  is  of  Catholic  Modernism. 
The  author  touches  not  Modernism  as  it 
is  found  in  the  conventicle  and  the  syna- 
gog.  But  is  it  not  rather  soon  to  write 
up  the  story  of  Modernism?  Not  too 
early,  however,  as  Catholic  Modernism  is 
dead,  that  is,  officially.  M.  Houtin  gives 
in  great  detail  the  story  and  has  made 
of  the  fast  and  dry  facts  an  engaging 
life.  He  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Catholic  -Institute  of  Paris  in  1878 
and  ends  with  the  Odyssey  of  Duchesne, 
whom  he  calls  "the  father  of  Modern- 
ism." Thruout  those  thirty  odd  years, 
The  Independent  has  kept  its  readers 
in  touch  with  this  movement  among 
Catholics  both  abroad  and  at  home.  To- 
day M.  Houtin  presents  in  logical  and 
usually  chronological  sequence  the  lead- 
ers who  came  on  the  scenes  ;  the  books 
that  have  been  written;  the  magazines 
and  journals  which  ran  their  brief  dav ; 
the  Papal  letters,  briefs  and  encyclicals ; 
the  efforts  of  the  busy  Index. 

For  us  Americans,  the  most  striking 
feature  in  Modernism  is  that  it  served  to 
'  bring  the  American  Catholic  Church  into 
the  story  of  the  Universal  Church.  Just 
as  the  Spanish-American  War  made  the 
United  States  a  world  Power,  so  s&etrt 
tlie  same  time  the  seethiiv  -  ;  Httir- 
moil,  the  condemnation  |(1    \n   \:\n 

donmerits  of  Catholicism  :m<I  it  .4  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  made  \meYie.m 
Catholicism  an  integral  part  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Church.  To  this  result,  of  course, 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  the  creation  of 
the  Delegation  Apostolic,  and  specially 
the  meteoric  career  of  Archbishop  Ireland 
in  the  politics  of  the  two  hemispheres 
contributed  chiefly. 

The  outcome  is  Rome's  triumph.  Good 
men  have  thrown  off  the  soutane ;  great 
professors  have  been  snubbed  and  forced 
upon  their  knees;  able  reviews  and  jour- 
nals supprest.  At  Washington,  at  Lou- 
vain,  at  Quebec,  as  at  the  source,  the 
Gregorian  in  Rome,  earnest,  honest  study 
is  brushed  aside  and  routine — hard  and 
fast  routine — is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Too  soon,  however,  is  it  to  draw  out 
the  final  results  of  Modernism,  and  M. 
Houtin  does  not  attempt  it.  On  the 
whole,  Modernism  failed  and  Modernists 
never  crystallized.  They  went  down  one 
after  the  other.  Divide  et  imfiera  is 
Rome's  eternal  maxim.  Altho  built  on 
solid  evidence,  the  outcome  of  indefatiga- 
ble study,  criticism  and  investigation,  it 
went  down  before  the  onslaught  of  au- 
thority, backed  by  traditionalism  and  re- 
actionism.  Again  it  never  got  in  touch 
with  the  laity  at  large,  save  in  a  measure 
in  some  political  aspects,  where  it  was 
not  needed,  for  democracy-  spells  the  same 
and  much  better. 

Modernism,  however,  has  left  impor- 
tant results.  Loisy's  works,  especially 
"The  Gospel  and  the  Church"  and  "The 
Fourth  Gospel,"  can  never  be  shelved, 
nor  can  the  positions  ever  be  restored 
which  Duchesne  annihilated  in  his  "Liber 
Pontificalis"  "The  History  of  the  An- 
cient Church"  and  uFastes  Episcppanx" 
Nor  again,  after  Houtin's  "American- 
ism," can  American  Catholic  leaders  lay 
any  fair  claim  to  be  called  "liberals."  In 
the  political  world,  there  is  no  small  con- 
nection between  Modernism  and  dis- 
establishment in  France  and  Portugal. 

Before  closing  it  may  prove  enlighten- 
ing to  learn  how  a  Catholic  scholar  de- 
fined an  ultramontane.  Mgr.  Kraus, 
f  «/;,/ professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Uni- 
&.  the  eJ  P-O^Fribourg  in  Baden  and  the  go- 
'  °7^>  ^is'ts  Ka^ni  the  Emperor  William  to 
°/?fl  on  hi§tp  luckily  for  his  own  scalp 
dieu~t>etbre  that  same  Pope,  defines  that 
elusive  entity  thus : 

"An  ultramontane  is  he  (i)  who  prefers  the 
Church    to    religion;     (2)     who    identifies    the 


Pope  with  the  Church;  (3)  who  believes  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  of  this  world;  and,  as 
pretended  by  the  Roman  Curia  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  embrace  temporal 
jurisdiction  over  rulers  and  peoples;  (4)  who 
thinks  religious  convictions  can  be  imposed  or 
removed  by  material  force;  (5)  who  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  a  clear  conclusion -of  his  own  con- 
science to  the  judgment  of  an  external  au- 
thority."—(Page  58.) 

The  Life  of  Mirabeau.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 
Portraits.  8vo.  Pp.  366.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

The  biographer  of  Voltaire,  "the  last 
great  influence  of  the  old  order,"  finds  in 
Mirabeau  "the  first  of  the  new."  After 
Voltaire's  "undamming"  of  the  torrent, 
after  Rousseau's  work  (neglected  here), 
came  the  cue  of  the  great  orator  and 
opportunist,  the  son  of  I'ami  des 
liommes:  a  soldier,  publicist,  States-pris- 
oner, pamphleteer,  statesman  and  plagia- 
rist who'  is,  in  sum,  one  of  the  vital 
forces  of  a  vital  age.  Mirabeau  used 
"all  the  strength  of  his  mighty  genius  to 
turn  those  rushing  waters  into  the  chan- 
nels of  use,  of  wisdom  and  of  safety." 
A  demigod  of  tarnished  godhead,  power- 
ful beyond  belief  yet  human  in  weakness, 
Mirabeau's  figure  is  a  tempting  one  to 
the  psychologist,  to  the  moralist,  to  the 
historian.  The  whirlpools  and  rapids  of 
his  stormy  career  boil  with  his  own  heat 
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and  that  of  the  times.  Mr.  Tallentyre's 
study  is  sympathetic,  arresting,  and — al- 
most inevitably — dramatic.  Mirabeau 
was  not  so  much  a  revolutionary  figure 
as  a  revolution  on  his  own  account :  his 
short  life,  wrecked  on  rocks  of  heredity 
and  fate,  a  shock  of  storms  and  passions 
innumerable. 

A  Picked  Company.  By  Mary  Hallock 
Foote.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.     $1.30. 

In  1842,  a  Congregational  minister,  of 
Dugdale,  New  England,  had  a  dream  of 
transplanting  a  colony  of  his  people,  a 
"picked  company,"  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  they  would  found  a 
righteous  state.  Mrs.  Foote  tells  the 
story  of  this  exodus  and  of  the  grim 
journey  of  seven  months  it  took  to  reach 
the  new  -home -in  Oregon.  The  author's 
knowledge  of  pioneer  life  in  the  Far  West 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject 
promise  an  engrossing  story ;  a  promise 
that  is  hardly  fulfilled  to  the  reader's  ex- 
pectation. The  book  is  rather  a  recital 
of  the  life  of  an  unmoral  and  beautiful 
young  woman  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
picked  company,  acts  out  her  weak  and 
wicked  nature  to  the  demoralization  of 
the  party.  Her  history  is  painful  and 
nmst  unpleasant,  its  telling  has  no  justi- 
fication, except  as  a  touchstone  to  reveal 
the  quality  of  the  stern  Puritan  justice 
of  the  pioneers,  who  exiled  her  from  their 
company,  only  taking  her  back  in  her 
dire  extremity  of  illness  and  inability  to 
return  to  the  civilization  left  behind  them. 
Stella  Mutrie  was  not  worth  wasting  so 
inneh  ink  over,  especially  when  such  a 
wealth  of  interesting  material  lay  at  the 
author's  hand  as  that  young  life  in  Ore- 
gon, "a  crusade  founded  on  religion  and 
hard  work,"  with  the  minister  ruling  his 
little  community  in  autocratic  fashion. 
and  the  burgeoning  of  a  new  State  in  the 
springtime  of  the  forties. 

Retrospection.      By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

New  York :  The  Rancroft  Company.      $2. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  Retrospection  ran 
iiardK  be  called  an  autobiography.  It  is 
composed  of  snatches  of  personal  recol- 
lections, with  much  political  and  histor 
ical  writing  and  even  some  adventures  in 
economics.  It  touches  here  and  there 
upon  almost  every  subject,  and  it  deals 


with  the  world  and  its  problems  from 
the  perspective  of  a  life  of  eighty  years. 
To  Mr.  Bancroft  the  Pacific  region  is 
the  most  glorious  section  of  the  planet; 
Roosevelt  and  Diaz  are  his  two  modern 
heroes,  and  the  labor  union  calls  forth 
from  him  a  long  and  fierce  denunciation. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is 
that  which  relates  to  his  indefatigable 
work  in  collecting  and  handling  the  ma- 
terial for  his  voluminous  histories.  He 
had  at  the  beginning  but  a  meager  equip- 
ment for  the  task :  little  education  and 
no  skill  or  practice  in  writing.  Born  in 
Granville,  Ohio,  in  1832,  he  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  twenty  by  his  brother-in-law, 
a  bookseller  in  Buffalo,  to  open  a  book- 
shop in  San  Francisco.  Here  he  built 
up  a  lucrative  business.  Some  years 
later, -while  engaged  in  this  business,  the 
thought  came  to  him  to  gather  a  collec- 
tion of  every  book,  map  and  manuscript 
relating*  to  the  western  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. To  this  task  he  devoted  years  of 
the  time  and  labor  of  himself  and  a  corps 
of  assistants.  He  traveled  extensively, 
usually  with  copyists  and  stenographers 
at  his  elbow.  His  means  were  abundant, 
his  energy  tireless,  his  purpose  inflexible. 
As  the  collection  grew,  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  it  became  more  pressing. 
He  thought  of  an  encyclopedic  summary, 
he  thought  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  which 
much  of  the  data  might  be  published,  and 
after  revolving  in  his  mind  every  con- 
ceivable scheme,  lie  finally  decided  to 
turn  historian  himself.  From  that  deci- 
sion, enforced  as  much  by  necessity  a>  1>\ 
choice,  Came  the  monumental  historical 
works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

A  Man's  World.    By  Albert  Edwards.    New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
"It  is  the  story  of  how  I.  born  at  the  close 
of  the  Great  War,  lived  and  of  the  things — 
commonplace  and  unusual— which  happened 
to  1110.  how  they  felt  at  the  time  and  how  I 
Feel  about  them  now."' 

Such  is  the  proem  and  purpose  of  ./ 
Man's  World,  by  Albert  Edwards.  Cer 
tainly  no  one  could  mistake  it  for  a 
woman's.  The  story  is  told  in  bald, 
somewhat  hard,  prose,  and  it  g< 
straight  on  from  start  to  finish,  like  a 
man  talking"  to  that  friend,  more  intimate 
than  am  we  have,  of  whom  we  dream. 
who  will  excuse  all  because  comprehend 

ing  all.     Tiic'  book  lacks  atmosphere.     It 
is    a    lunar    landscape,    with    incredibly 
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harsh  outlines.  Arnold  speaks  of  doing 
deeds  of  kindness,  but  with  no  kindness 
in  his  voice;  he  speaks  of  emotions  with- 
out emotion ;  the  eflect  is  bleak  and  deso- 
late. Like  so  many  modern  novels,  the 
hero  has  no  religion  except  humani- 
tarianism,  and  no  sensibility  save  a  statis- 
tical, professional  ardor — no,  nothing  so 
flame-like  as  that ! — a  mere  bent  for 
social  service.  We  have  said  the  hero 
had  no  religion — yet  in  his  boyhood  a 
ghastly  travesty  of  Christianity  was 
forced  upon  him,  and  he  experienced  a 
disillusionment  which  spoiled  the  sweet 
wholesomeness  of  a  child's  faith  into 
bitter  inner  revolt.  Becoming  a  hypo- 
crite himself  for  a  time,  he  thought  all 
other  professedly  Christian  people  were 
hypocrites  also.  And  he  never  outgrows 
that  illogical  attitude.  His  threatened 
blindness,  his  passion  without  love  for 
Ann  his  nurse,  his  subsequent  meeting 
with  Suzanne,  the  beautiful  young  law- 
yer ;  his  work  as  special  county  detective, 
and  his  experiences  with  the  criminals  in 
the  Tombs,  all  are  related  in  the  same 
level,  unaccented  voice,  as  tho  he  were 
talking  to  a  friend  in  a  dark  room,  in  an 
effort,  to  make  his  life  clear  to  himself. 
This  peculiar  style  has  an  effectiveness 
that  a  more  ornate  one  would  lack,  and 
while  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  work 
in  the  Tombs  are  unsavory  enough,  deal- 
ing with  cutthroats,  cadets  and  their  vic- 
tims, and  grafting  politicians,  the  low- 
keyed  manner  of  recounting  them  robs 
them  of  some  of  their  loathsomeness. 
The  story  of  Nina  seems  to  us  improb- 
able, but  its  telling  is  the  most  dramatic 
part  of  A  Man's  World. 

A  Christmas  Garland.  Woven  by  Max 
Beerbohm,  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.      $1.35. 

The  cleverness  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 
finds  a  broad  and  congenial  field  for  ex- 
ercise in  his  new  volume  of  burlesques. 
1  [e  tells  us  in  his  preface  how  he  long 
ago  "acquired  the  habit  of  aping,  now 
and  again,  quite  sedulously,  this  or  that 
live  writer,'"'  often  in  the  hope,  he  sug- 
gests, of  learning  what  lo  avoid.  Some 
of  these  imitative  efforts  have  appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Review.  Selections 
from  those  already  printed  with  the  ad- 
dition of  as  many  more  make  up  this 
(  hristwas  Garland  of  skits  in  the  style 


of  Kipling,  Chesterton,  Galsworthy. 
Gosse,  Arnold  Bennett  and  a  dozen 
other  contemporary  authors.  In  every 
case  Mr.  Beerbohm  has  caught  some  of 
the  pronounced  features  of  the  imitated 
writer's  style  or  mood,  and  has  accentu- 
ated them  with  such  skill  that  .the  result 
is  both  instructive  and  highly  amusing, 
without  becoming  too  ridiculous.  Among 
the  best  hits  are  those  satirizing  the  in- 
tricate mazes  of  Henry  James,  the  inde- 
cision of  A.  C.  Benson  and  the  egoism  of 
G.  Bernard  Shaw.  Each  chapter  pre- 
sents some  topic  or  thought  related  to 
Christmas,  and  the  merriment  produced 
is  in  harmony  with  the  season. 

Bismya,  or  the  Lost  City  of  Adab.  By  Ed- 
gar James  Banks.  174  Illustrations.  i2mo, 
pp.  xxi-455.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $5. 

Dr.  Banks  was  the  director  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Oriental  Exploration 
Fund  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
Babylon.  Bismya  is  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Adab,  one  of  the 
very  oldest  cities  of  Babylonia,  and  the 
only  one  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Tello,  Niffer  and  Warka,  any  exten- 
sive excavations  have  been  made.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  largest  and  most  promis- 
ing of  them  all.  It  was  only  after  long 
and  most  exasperating  delay  at  Constan- 
tinople that  Dr.  Banks  finally  obtained 
permission  to  dig  there,  and  he  carried 
on  the  work  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
found  the  large,  square  mound  to  repre- 
sent Adab,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Southern  Babylonia.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  many  objects  found  was  the 
complete  statue  of  a  king  of  the  extrem- 
est  antiquity,  whose  name,  read  by  Dr. 
Banks  as  Daudu,  or  David,  was  in- 
scribed, in  most  archaic  characters,  on  its 
shoulder.  It  now  rests  in  the  Ottoman 
Museum  at  Constantinople.  The  story 
of  the  diggings,  of  the  Arab  life  of  the 
camp,  of  the  dangers  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  of  the  discoveries,  is  graph- 
ically told,  with  abundant  illustrations. 
This  is  the  second  American  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  excavation,  the  other 
and  more  extensive  one  being  that  car- 
ried on  at  Nippur  under  Dr.  Peters,  Dr. 
Haynes  and  Dr.  Hilprecht  by  the  Uni 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Banks's 
discoveries,    if   less    important,    were   of 
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historical  value,  and  included  tablets, 
vases,  a  study  of  burial  customs,  and  in 
various  ways  it  increased  our  knowledge 
of  early  history,  while  it  added  another 
identified  city  of  the  highest  antiquity 
whose  name  only  had  come  down  to  us 
as  Ud-nun-ki,  or  Adab,  on  the  records  of 
Hammurabi  and  other  kings.  By  way  of 
criticism  we  would  simply  observe  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show 
that  the  uninscribed  cones  figured  on 
page  415  were  phallic  symbols. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh.  By  Robert  Cham- 
bers. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$6. 

Edinburgh  has  been  visited  and  revisit- 
ed, written  and  rewritten  about,  but  all 
lovers  of  "Auld  Reekie"  return  to  Rob- 
ert Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh 
for  a  book  of  valuable  antiquarian  lore 
and  historic  interest.  Published  first  in 
1825,  when  the  author  was  a  mere  strip- 
ling, it  created  a  stir  in  the  old  town  and 
won  the  warmest  praise  from  all  critics, 
notably  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  contrib- 
uted some  of  its  material.-  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  in  a  splendid  position  to  gather 
authentic  material.  He  knew  the  liter- 
ary men,  the  artists  and  gossiping 
worthies  of  the  period,  and  extracted 
valuable  information  from  many  old  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  whose  minds  were 
stored  with  recollections  of  other  days 
and  manners.  His  book  was  revised  in 
1846  and  took  its  final  form  in  1868. 
Messrs.  Chambers,  the  Edinburgh  pub- 
lishers, have  now  issued  it  under  the 
American  imprint  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  in 
a  solid,  sumptuous,  albeit  unwieldy,  vol- 
ume, with  many  drawings  in  color  and 
pencil  by  James  Riddel,  R.  S.  W.  The 
artist  has  caught  the  fleeting  atmosphere 
of  this  romantic  old  city,  and  depicts  its 
old  buildings,  winding  streets,  narrow 
wynds  and  tortuous  closes  in  all  weath- 
ers ;  in  the  genial  sunshine  of  sharp 
spring,  when  the  sncll  east  wind  (which 
evoked  Stevenson's  epithet  of  West-endv 
and  East-windy)  sweeps  along  the  mag- 
nificent Princes  street;  the  August  heal 
tempered  by  the  sea  breeze ;  the  autumn 
liaar,  which,  rising  from  the  North  Sea, 
drifts  in  a  wetting,  bazy  cloud  about  the 
Castle  Rock  ;  and  in  the  snowy  mantle  of 
winter,  when  ancient  roofs  and  chimney 
pots  are  transformed.     The  text  contains 


a  wealth  of  material  for  the  antiquarian, 
the  architect  and  the  artist,  but  most  of 
all  for  the  reader  who  loves  a  gossipy 
chronicle  of  bygone  days.  In  the  pages 
of  this  entertaining  book  live  again  such 
characters  as  Deacon  Brodie,  Weir  the 
wizard,  Knox,  Darnley,  Queen  Mary, 
Burns,  Boswell,  Allan  Ramsay,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  at  Holyrood  and  the 
Castle,  the  judicial  bench,  the  bewigged 
wits  of  Parliament  House,  and  the  belles 
of  the  Assembly  Rooms.  There  is  legend 
galore,  the  talk  of  the  clubs,  alehouses 
and  theaters,  and  back-stair  and  front- 
door gossip.  Many  of  the  buildings  de- 
scribed have  now  fallen  before  the  pro- 
gressive builder  and  iconoclast,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  the  glories  of 
the  northern  capital.  Footnotes  and  a 
map  trace  what  remains  and  what  has 
vanished. 

Friar  Tuck.      By  R.   A.  Wason.       Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.35. 

"Human  nature  is  so  blame  contrary, 
itself,  that  nuthin'  else  could  possibly  be 
contrary  to  it."  When  Happy  Hawkins, 
supposititious  chronicler  of  the  tale, 
makes  this  remark  only  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  on  page  119  keeps  us  from  re- 
garding it  as  a  defense  of  the  book  in 
which  it  occurs.  It  is  a  valid  defense, 
moreover,  since  the  characters,  from 
Horace,  the  tenderfoot,  who  became  a 
cowboy  without  discarding  his  side 
whiskers  or  his  everlasting  references  to 
Grecian  mythology,  to  Olaf,  the  Swedish 
ranchman,  who  could  see  people's  astral 
bodies,  all  stand  out  vividly  and  sl-are 
with  real  human  beings  the  characteristic 
of  not  being  "copied  from  life."  Friar 
Tuck  is  the  best  drawn  and  most  in- 
credible character  of  all.  His  real  name 
is  the  Rev.  John  Carmichael,  but  he 
earned  his  nickname  by  his  industrious 
search  for  the  worst  company  he  can 
find,  tho  with  a  nobler  motive  than  that 
of  his  medieval  namesake.  He  com- 
bines in  himself  orthodox  doctrine,  un- 
conventional manners,  a  fine  voice  for 
hymn  singing,  a  love  for  horses,  a  re- 
markable talent  for  endangering  his  life, 
sincere  nonresistance  principles  and  a 
skill  at  bowie-knife  fighting.  ff  any 
criticism  must  be  made,  il  is  that  pioneer 
Wyoming  has  been  somewhal  overdone 
in  fiction  of  late  years. 
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The  Jingo.      By  George  Randolph  Chester. 
Indianapolis :  Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.     $1.35. 

The  author  of  "Get  Rich  Quick  Wal- 
lingford"  has  achieved  a  delightful  com- 
bination of  realism  and  fantasy  in  his 
sparkling  and  imaginative  tale  of  an  un- 
discovered island  kingdom,  peopled  by 
descendants  of  some  highly  cultured  set- 
tlers, who  are  entirely  civilized  and  mod- 
ern in  spirit,  but,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  primitive  in 
customs.  To  this  mysterious  island, 
thrown  up  from  the  sea  after  a  ship- 
wreck, comes  an  intensely  modern  young 
American  business  man.  Here  is  indeed 
a  splendid  mise  en  scene  for  romance  and 
imagination,  and  Mr.  Chester  works  out 
a  novel  of  many  surprising  situations, 
excellent  character  drawing,  and  a 
charming  plot.  A  note  of  delicate  humor 
pervades  it  and  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion from  the  arcadian  simplicity  of 
island  life  to  extreme  modernity — mod- 
ern manufacturing  methods,  inventions, 
public  service,  banking,  politics  and  so- 
cial customs,  all  introduced  by  the  won- 
derful modern — is  most  cleverly  and 
convincingly  described.  The  impossible 
becomes  quite  possible  thru  the  writer's 
skill,  and  thru  the  constant  and  stirring 
action  runs  the  thread  of  a  charming  love 
story. 

A  Prisoner  of  War  in  Virginia.  By  George 
Haven  Putnam.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     75  cents. 

Mr.  Putnam  gives  a  most  realistic  ac- 
count of  his  experience  in  Libby  and 
Danville  prisons  during  the  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  captured  at  the  out- 
set of  the  famous  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
October  19,  1864;  tho  the  enemy  were 
routed  by  Sheridan  later  in  the  day,  he 
did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 
Stripped  by  his  captors  of  every  discov- 
erable bit  of  personal  property,  he  and 
his  companions  were  at  once  taken  to 
Richmond,  where  a  further  search  dis- 
closed on  the  person  of  our  author  the 
sum  of  $150,  sewn  in  his  shirt.  This 
was  of  course  promptly  appropriated. 
He  was  kept  in  Libby  until  late  in  De- 
cember, when  with  others  he  was  taken 
to  the  Danville  prison.  At  the  end  of 
February  he  was  returned  to  Richmond, 
under  a  parole  which  gave  him  freedom 


from  prison  but  confined  him  within  the 
Confederate  lines.  Shortly  before  the 
fall  of  Richmond  he  was  exchanged. 
The  details  of  prison  life  are  vividly  told 
— the  suffering  from  hunger,  cold  and 
disease ;  the  gradual  breaking  down  of 
iron  constitutions  and  the  wearing  away 
of  strong  minds  into  blank  obliviousness 
or  insanity ;  the  desperate  and  fruitless 
attempts  at  escape,  and  the  almost 
equally  desperate  devices  employed  to 
keep  themselves  from  physical  and  men- 
tal collapse.  Mr.  Putnam  writes  without 
indignation  or  invective;  it  is  a  tale  of  a 
far-off  happening,  which  carries  no  sur- 
viving resentments.  That  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  hardship  suffered  was  avoid- 
able and  needless  is  borne  in  upon  the 
reader,  but  it  is  not  told  him.  He  learns 
that  from  the  white  spaces  between  the 
lines. 

The  World's  Leading  Painters.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens,  Velas- 
quez and  Rembrandt.  Bv  George  B.  Rose. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt~&  Co.     $1.75. 

This  latest,  addition  to  the  worthy 
series  of  biographies  called  "The  World's 
Leaders"  adheres  strictly  to  the  aim  of 
the  series  and  gives  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  six  eminent  painters  named  on  its 
title  page*  mentioning,  of  course,  the  best 
works  of  each  of  these  masters,  but 
without  attempting  much  of  critical  ex- 
position. Barring  a  tendency  to  a  rather 
too  frequent  use  of  the  superlative  in 
characterization,  the  essays  are  judi- 
ciously and  carefully  written.  Devoid  of 
distinction  of  style,  they  necessarily  vary 
widely  in  readableness  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  appeal  of  their  subjects 
to  human  interest.  Mr.  Rose  knows  well 
the  historical  setting  of  each  of  his  artist- 
heroes,  and  for  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  desire  to  read  the  standard 
biographies,  but  who  want  something 
more  than  the  ordinary  encyclopedia  pro- 
vides, this  succinct  work  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose. 

Ancient  Philosophy.     By  A.  W.  Benn.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents. 

Philosophy  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
really  popular  if  the  present  flood  of  di- 
gests, summaries  and  reproductions  of 
the  thinkers  of  the  world  continues.  A 
charmingly   readable,    almost    colloquial, 
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hook  like  the  one  Mr.  Benn  has  given  us 
is  especially  dangerous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  believe  the  light  of 
learning  will  go  out  unless  it  is  hidden 
under  a  bushel.  The  volume  is  not  a 
mere  list  of  names  and  dates,  for  the  au- 
thor insists  upon  placing  the  ancient 
Greek  thinkers  in  line  with  modern 
thought  and  upon  giving  his  personal  re- 
action on  each  of  the  thinkers  with  whom 
he  deals.  This  running  fire  of  comment 
is  sometimes  laudatory,  sometimes  caus- 
tic, but  always  interesting.  An  anti- 
theological  bias  peers  out  at  intervals  of 
a  few  pages,  but  aside  from  this  the  au- 
thor's point  of  view  is  commendably  im- 
partial. Mr.  Benn  takes  a  peculiar  joy 
in  smashing  revered  historical  traditions, 
as  where  he  undertakes  to  prove  that 
Epicurus  was  one  of  the  least  scientific 
of  all  Greek  philosophers,  or  where  he 
develops  at  length  the  religious  intoler- 
ance of  the  Athenians  and  concludes  that 
''there  was  in  the  Athenian  populace  a 
dense  layer  of  intolerant  fanaticism  such 
as  no  other  Greek  city  ever  exhibited." 
speaking  casually  in  another  place  of 
''such  a  home  of  superstition  and  intoler- 
ance as  Athens." 


It  arranges  luncheon  and  dinner  giving,  with 
the  proper  invitations,  menus  and  table  setting, 
decorations,  refreshments  for  evening  parties, 
and  ways  of  amusing  children  and  grown  folk, 
in  four  divisions,  but  the  beauty  of  the  book 
is  the  way  it  goes  into  the  details  that  the 
young  hostess  wants,  even  to  the  delicate  dif- 
ferences that  every  one  is  supposed  to  know 
and  usually  learns  by  making  mistakes. 

....The  initial  number  of  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Review,  dated  January,  1913. 
has  just  reached  us.  It  contains  three  Danish 
sonnets  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  articles  on 
the  industrial  future  of  Norway  and  the  com- 
mercial future  of  St.  Thomas,  translations  from 
the  Icelandic  and  from  August  Strindberg, 
and  several  pages  of  editorials  and  book  re- 
views. 

....The  best  of  the  Cole  lectures  so  far  is 
the  volume  by  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
who  gives  in  terms  of  purpose,  faith,  char- 
acter, moral  action  and  social  ideals  some 
highly  satisfying  answers  to  the  question, 
What  Does  Christianity  Mean?  (Revell; 
$1.25).  The  frequent  use  of  happily  chosen 
quotations  and  illustration  gives  clarity  and 
force   to    well   established    truths 


Literary  Notes 


....In  our  issue  of  December  12  we 
attribute  to  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.  an  illustrated 
reprint  of  Marcus  Aurelhis  Antoninus,  issued 
by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Company,  of  New 
York. 

....The  Apostles'  Creed  (Eaton  &  Mains; 
75  cents),  by  Henry  Wheeler,  contains  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  that  symbol  together 
with  an  extended  popular  and  strictly  orthodox 
exposition  of  its  contents. 

....An  authorized  translation  of  Rodin's 
rhapsody  Venus  (to  the  Venus  of  Melos),  by 
Dorothy  Dudley,  with  pictures  of  the  Venus 
and  the  sculptor,  bears  the  imprint  of  B.  W. 
Ilucbsch  (pp.  26;  50  cents).  Here  Rodin  pays 
tribute  to  the  ancients,  who  obtained, 
"by  a  minimum  of  gesture,  by  their  modelling,  both 
the  individual  character  and  t lie  grace  borrowed  from 
grandeur    that    relates    the    human    form    to    the    forms 

of    the    universal    life Admiration     overtakes 

m.'  like  sleep." 

....The  whole  business  of  entertaining,  for- 
mal and  informal,  from  a  golden  wedding  to 
iced  tea  on  the  porch,  is  described  and  illus- 
trated in  The  Party  Boole,  by  Winnifred  Fales 
and  Mary  IT.  Northern!   (Little,   Brown  &  Co.) 


RODIN    1  in-:  MIGHTY 

A    drawing    by    Gertrude    Huebsch    reproduced    as    the 
frontispiece   of   "Venus,"   by   the    sculptor    (llnebschv 
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....The  Library  of  Congress  now  contains 
over  two  million  books  and  pamphlets,  120,000 
of  them  being  accessions  of  the  year  1912. 
Including  MSS.,  music  and  maps,  the  col- 
lection has  passed  the  three  million  mark. 

The  Chink  in  the  Armor,  by  Mrs.  Belloe 

Lowndes,  tells  cleverly  and  realistically  of  life 
in  a  French  gambling  spa.  A  well-written  mys- 
tery story  of  cosmopolitan  society — remind- 
ing one  somewhat  of  Marion  Crawford. 
(Scribner;  $1.30.) 

.  . .  .The  reasonableness  and  unconventional- 
ity -which  characterize  the  discussions  of  Dr. 
George  C.  Peck  in  The  Method  of  the  Master 
(Revell;  $1)  make  his  chapters  on  various 
permanent  problems  of  the  religious  life  at- 
tractive and  helpful. 

....If  any  one  is  desirous  of  seeing  Mr. 
Lincoln  done  up  in  passable  verse  to  the  ex- 
tent of  400  pages,  he  will  find  the  feat  accom- 
plished in  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snyder's  Lincoln  in 
the  White  House  (Sigma  Publishing  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.). 

....The  important  but  burdensome  task  of 
sifting  out  the  best  from  the  flood  of  new 
books  for  children  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Federation  for  Child  Study  and  an  annotated 
book  list  of  recent  publications  is  published  by 
the  Federation  at  10  cents.  Secretary:  Mrs. 
Thomas  Seltzer,  219  West  100th  street,  New 
York   City. 

....From  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  we  receive 
two  modest  but  useful  brochures,  each  with 
forty  colored  illustration's,  one  of  birds  of  New 
York  and  the  other  of  flowers.  The  descrip- 
tions are  adequate  but  not  technical,  and  allied 
birds  and  flowers  not  figured  are  noted  and 
described.  If  the  yellows  are  not  always  as 
bright  as  nature,  the  drawing  is  good  and  the 
colors  fairly  indicated. 

....George  Bourne  in  the  Change  in  the 
Village  (Doran;  $1.35)  gives  from  his  per- 
sonal observations  a  vivid  picture  of  English 
rural  life  of  today;  not  a  pleasing  picture  for 
the  continual  drain  of  the  most  enterprising 
to  the  city  and  decline  of  local  industries  has 
caused  a  degeneration  in  the  community  spirit 
for  which  the  author  in  his  optimistic  closing 
chapter  fails  to  suggest  any  adequate  remedy. 

Mr.    Harold    M.    Wiener    has    brought 

together  in  his  Pentateuchal  Studies  (Oberlin: 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.;  $2.15)  a  number  of 
articles  which  continue  his  attack  on  the  va- 
lidity of  the  conclusions  established  by  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testamem.  The 
author  believes  that  he  has  at  length  van- 
quished the  critics  and  now  finds  their  whole 
system  in  extremis.  Not  content,  however, 
with  pointing  out  errors  in  the  critics'  work, 


he  assails  their  characters  and  declares  that 
1  nun  as  "Doctors  Skinner,  Briggs  and 
Driver"  descend  to  "the  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts."  But  then  Mr.  Wiener 
himself  is  not  a  "critic,"  but  a  "barrister-at- 
law." 

-. . .  .The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures  of  Columbia  issues  an  inter- 
esting monograph  on  The  Chorus  in  the  Ger- 
man Drama,  from  its  inception  in  the  respon- 
sive chants  of  the  tenth  century,  thru  its  vari- 
ous revivals  and  reappearances  to  its  new  form 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  music  dramas  of  Wag- 
ner. An  introductory  chapter  sketches  the  po- 
sition of  the  chorus  in  Greek,  Roman  and 
French  classical  drama. 

....It  is  unfortunate  that  the  travels  of  so 
thorogoing  and  brisk  a  globe  trotter  as  Edgar 
Allen  Forbes  should  be  published  so  unattrac- 
tively as  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  volume  en- 
titled Twice  Around  the  World  (Pp.  319;  $2). 
The  illustrations  are,  many  of  them,  excellent, 
but  they  are  wretchedly  disposed,  apparently 
because  novelty  of  effect  is  aimed  at.  You  may 
open  Mr.  Forbes's  book  and  read  of  almost 
any  part  of  the  world — especially  the  Far 
East.     It  only  depends  what  page  you  open. 

....  The  Lure  of  Life,  by  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle,  is  a  semi-romantic  story  of  a  young 
bookish  recluse  whom  the  sudden  inheritance 
of  fortune  thrusts  out  into  the  world.  He  is 
led  into  a  flirtation  of  souls  with  a  married 
siren  who  enslaves  his  imagination  but  keeps 
him  at  arm's  length.  She  has  a  niece,  a 
healthy  out-of-doors  hoyden.  To  save  the  aunt 
from  a  situation  incapable  of  explanation  to 
her  suspicious  husband,  the  niece  marries  the 
student.  A  fairly  entertaining  story.  (Dou- 
bleday;  $1.35.) 

.  .  .  "It  seems  that,  all  the  thing?  of  life  having 
been  said  thousands  upon  thousands  of  times,  there 
remains  nothing  for  the  poet  to  do  but  point  to  them 
with  his  finger,  murmuring  the  while  some  words  to 
iccompany  his  gesture;  and  that  is  what  Mallarme 
did." 

So  writes  Remy  de  Gourmont  in  his  fourth 
series  of  Promenade's  litteraires  (Mercure  de 
France;  pp.  348;  3  fr.  50),  wherein  he  leads 
one  thru  various  symbolistic  byways,  not  quite 
all  of  them  culs  de  sac,  to  a  concluding  paper 
on  the  mooted  subject  of  Latin  et  francais;  a 
paper  declaring  for  the  Latin  culture,  as  all 
contributions  to  the  subject  (of  any  weight  or 
conviction)  have  declared,  since  the  mal  du 
francais  was  first  diagnosed.  But  not  all  of 
these  delectable  essays,  republished  from  the 
Mercure,  the  Temps,  etc.,  treat  of  symbolists : 
we  even  find  Meredith  discussed,  and  Senan- 
?our,  and  Casanova,  and  Racine,  and  other 
writers  of  verse  and  of  prose,  oddest  of  page 
fellows. 
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....The  Princeton  University  Press  an- 
nounces that  among  its  Monographs  in  Art  and 
Archaeology  in  preparation  are :  Problems  in 
Periclean  Buildings,  by  Professor  George  W. 
Elderkin;  Lost  Mosaics  of  Rome,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Rufus  Morey ;  Cassone  Paint- 
ings and  Other  Furniture  Panels  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  in  America,  by  Professor 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. ;  The  Red  Relief 
Ware  of  Cervetri  in  Etruria,  by  Professor 
Austin  Morris  Harmon ;  Luca  Delia  Robbia, 
by  Professor  Allan  Marquand. 

.  ..  .To  those  who  find  relief  from  the  bur- 
dens of  life  in  talk  about  thrones,  and  the 
hardships  of  princesses  when  the  quarrelsome 


itself  in  various  small  capitals,  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  Orleans,  is  delightfully  told  in 
the  American  way,  that  is,  with  the  intrigue 
left  out,  and  the  scandal  hardly  touched  upon, 
by  Mary  Caroline  Crawford  {Romantic  Days 
in  the  Early  Republic.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  $2.50).  The  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  Quaker  City  looked  rather  closely — per- 
haps too  closely — upon  the  frivolities,  yet 
while  human  nature  in  republics  is  not  wholly 
different  from  human  nature  among  the  roy- 
alties, and  the  ladies'  dresses  will  take  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  the  gaieties  of  our  cap- 
itals would  more  complacently  bear  the  cen- 
sorious eye  of  "Concern"  among  Friends  as 
to  the  deeper  frivolities.      Certainly  the  "Mis- 
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CONGRESS  HALL  AND  THE  CHESTNUT  STRE 
PHILADELPHIA,   ABOUT   1800 
From   Crawford's  "Romantic  Days  in  the  Early  Republic"   (Little,   Brown) 


parents  can't  agree  on  the  price  offered  for  a 
royal  bride,  the  reminiscences  of  the  Princess 
Luise  of  Prussia  (Forty-five  Years  of  My 
Life,  by  the  Princess  Luise  of  Prussia.  New 
York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.),  will  afford  re- 
freshment. The  forty-five  happy  years  of  her 
life  expired  in  the  year  1815.  Her  early  life 
at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
immediate  successor,  with  its  sunny  and  dark 
spots,  is  well  told  in  French,  and  well  trans- 
lated into  idiomatic  English. 

....About  the  time  when  the  Princess  of 
Prussia  was  sharing  the  gay  life  of  courts  and 
taking  her  chances  of  happiness  in  a  throne 
scat,  a  gay  life  of  a  very  different  external  as- 
pect was  passing  at  the  democratic  centers  of 
a  new  country.    The  story  of  it,  as  it  arrangi  ! 


chianza"  engineered  by  Major  Andre  of  un- 
happy memory,  in  the  last  days  of  General 
Howe's  residence  as  master  of  ceremonies  in 
Philadelphia,  gave  a  European  coloring  to  the 
simple  games  of  the  rustic  ladies  of  the  town 
of  Brotherly  Love.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
all  this  was  staged  in  the  great  Philadelphia 
pageant.  The  ladies  were  quite  as  lively  and 
quite  as  lovely  as  those  of  the  capital  of 
Frederic's  successor.  The  festival  occurred 
in  May.  In  July  some  things  had  happened 
outside,  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  wrote: 

"Tell  those  Philadelphia  ladies  who  attended  Howe's 
nbliea  and  leveca  thai  the  heavenly,  sweet,  pretty 
redcoats — the  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  guards 
and  grenadiers— have  been  humbled  on  the  plains  of 
Monmouth.  The  Knights  of  the  I'dcndcd  Roses  and 
oi  the  Burning  Mount  have  resigned  their  laurels  to 
rebel  officers,  who  will  lay  them  at  the  feel  of  those 
virtuous  daughters  of   America  who  cheerfully  pave  U| 

and t affluence   in    the   city    for   liberty    and 
of   mind  in   a   cottage." 
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The  importance  of  the  little  book  called 

The  Modern  Household,  by  Talbot  and  Breck- 
inridge (Whitcomb  &  Barrows;  $i),  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  its  size.  A  study  of  the  place  of 
the  home  in  the  modern  social  structure,  of  the 
forces  tending  to  its  decadence  and  to  its  up- 
building, of  its  scientific  management  so  as  to 
make  returns  "in  terms  of  comfort,  enjoyment, 
growth,  education  and  individual  and  group 
efficiency,"  it  may  well  be  that  its  reading  and 
study — it  is  especially  adapted  to  study  classes 
— may  mark  a  point  of  illumination  for  more 
than  a  few  home  makers.  Questions  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  a  guide  to  individual 
research  and  investigation,  and  the  bibliogra- 
phy is  unusually  complete. 

....A  woman  who  knew  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant exceedingly  well  contributes  to  the 
Grande  Revue  an  article  on  the  great  story- 
teller. The  paper  deals,  for  the  most  part, 
with  personal  traits — notably  his  joy  in  phy- 
sical strength,  his  love  of  children  (without 
any  desire  to  have  them  for  himself)  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  life — yet  it  discusses  also  his 
literary  preferences.  .  Not  that  he  read  much : 
but  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  his  opin- 
ions on  books  have  value.  He  held  that 
Rabelais,  Moliere  and  Balzac  were  the  great- 
est geniuses  produced  by  France,  tho  to 
Flaubert  he  paid  the  tribute:  "He  is  the  mas- 
ter— the  most  perfectly  harmonious  of  art- 
ists." Zola  he  held  to  be  of  a  talent  more 
wide  than  deep.  What  could  be  saner  than 
these  literary  judgments?  Yet  so  early  as 
1885,  if  we  may  believe  this  anonymous 
writer,  the  author  of  "Horla"  was  the  victim 
of  strange   illusions. 

....Few  will  read  Henry  Lahee's  rambling 
pages  on  The  Grand  Opera  Singers  of  Today 
(L.  C.  Page;  $2.50)  because  of  interest  in  the 
subject  matter,  much  of  which  is  too  trivial 
for  one  to  waste  time  over.  The  illustrations, 
however,  are  attractive,  and  amid  the  chaff 
some  grains  of  wheat  may  be  found  in  the 
form  of  quoted  criticisms  and  sketches  of  sig- 
nificant personages  of  the  opera  world.  Mr. 
Lahee's  argument  for  opera  in  English  is  un- 
answerable :  "People  are  repelled  by  the  idea 
of  listening  to  what  they  cannot  understand. 
Give  them  opera  in  English  and  they  will  en- 
joy it.  When  they  find  that  it  is  just  as  un- 
intelligible in  English  as  in  any  other  lan- 
guage they  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  more 
artistic  presentation  of  opera  in  its  own  lan- 
guage." 

....From  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation we  have  Special  Collections  in  Libraries 
in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  librarian  of  Columbia,  very  valuable 
for  one  who  wants  to  know  where  to  find  spe- 
cial rare  books.  Do  you  want  to  study  Italian 
literature   in  old   editions?      You  will  be  told 


to  go  to  Wellesley  College ;  or  to  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  for  the  Kab- 
bala  and  Hebrew  incunabula;  or  the  New 
•  York  Public  Library  on  Volapuk  and  Esper- 
anto. We  miss  mention  of  Union  College's 
collection  of  Palestine  Topography  from  Ed- 
ward Robinson's  Library. 

...  .A  small  volume  of  homely  verse  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Legends  and 
Lyrics.  Shanghai:  Kelly  &  Walsh),  will  b? 
welcome  to  those  who,  in  the  missionary  world, 
have  a  clinging  desire  to  find  high  poetry  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  that  was.  These  Eastern  leg- 
ends give  evidence  at  least  that  tall  monarchs 
could  step  down  at  times  from  the  immeasur- 
able affairs  of  state  to  construct  somewhat 
measureless  rhapsodies  in  verse.  Thus  the 
Emperor  Kien  Lung,  in  1748,  visits  a  famous 
mountain  shrine,  and  writes  his  imperial  au- 
tograph, very  humanly,  with  this  poetic  addi- 
tion freely  rendered  by  Dr.  Martin  from  the 
engraved  inscription  "on  the  face  of  a  rock 
near  the  entrance  of  the  temple": 

"Why  have  I   scaled  this  misty  hight, 
Why   sought   this   mountain   den? 

I   tread  as  on  enchanted  ground, 
Unlike  the   abode  of  men. 

Weird  voices  in  the  trees  I   heai, 

Weird  visions   see   in   air; 
The  whispering  pines  are  living  harps. 

And   fairy   hands   are   there. 

Beneath  my  feet  my  realm  I  see, 

As   in   a  map  unrolled; 
Above    my   head    a  canopy, 

Bedecked   with   clouds   of   gold." 

....Most  interesting  is  William  Dudley 
Foulke's  account  of  how  he  came  to  write 
Masterpieces  of  the  Masters  of  Fiction  (Cos- 
mopolitan Press;  pp.  269;  $1.25).  Having 
determined  to  reread  "the  masterpieces,"  in-- 
stead  of  taking  up  recent  fiction,  he  prepared' 
a  list  of  great  prose  works  to  be  read  rapid- 
ly, that  he  might  acquire  "a  comprehensive 
notion  of  the  whole,"  and  discover  what 
changes  time  had  made  in  his  appreciation. 
Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Defoe — the  list 
begins ;  it  includes  Voltaire,  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  Balzac,  Dumas,  Mer- 
imee,  Feuillet  and  Flaubert,  of  great .  French 
prosateurs,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  and 
Russians,  besides  writers  of  English.  Each 
author  is  appraised  in  a  few  paragraphs  or 
the  basis  of  the  "masterpiece"  read.  The 
criticism  is  sincere.  Beyond  that  we  can 
think  of  no  compliments  to  offer  Mr.  Foulke. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  finding  something  worth 
while  to  say  of  great  books  when  one  is  lim- 
ited in  space.  Nor  are  there  evidences  here 
of  personality  or  charm  of  treatment.  The 
summaries  are  excellent  enough,  however,  and 
Mr.  Foulke  ends  on  a  note  of  optimism : 
"There  has  been  no  time  in  the  past  when  the 
standard  was  higher  than  it  is  today." 
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....The  title  A  Farmer's  Note  Book,  by  C. 
K.  D.  Phelps  (Badger;  $1.50)  is  a  little  mis- 
leading. Its  day  by  day  jottings  show  as 
keen  an  interest  in  the  roots  of  words  as  of 
plants — in  the  evolution  of  an  implement  as 
in  its  present  utility — as  many  gleanings  from 
the  library  as  from  the  field.  The  diary 
form  is  a  pleasant  one  in  which  to  intersperse 
this  quaint  bookish  lore  with  the  really  valu- 
able suggestions  of  a  practical  farmer  of  wide 
experience. 

. . .  .New  Testament  scholarship  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Adolph  Har- 
nack  for  his  distinguished  services  in  the  in- 
terests of  historical  and  literary  criticism. 
That  obligation  is  considerably  increased  by 
"ieiui  rev.ew  of  the  evidence  relating  to 
Luke's  authorship  of  the  Acts  and  The  Date 
of  The  Acts  and  of  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
(Putnam;  $1.50).  On  the  ground  of  lexical 
and  other  evidence  Professor  Harnack  argues 
for  the  unity  and  Lucan  authorship  of  The 
Acts,  and  contends  that  the  best  attested  dates 
of  the  other  books  are  in  harmony  with  this 
conclusion. 

....Tastily  bound  religious  booklets  are  al- 
ways held  in  high  favor  as  Christmas  gifts. 
A  large  assortment  is  furnished  by  different 
publishers.  Here  is  the  leather-bound  pocket 
series  issued  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  and  con- 
taining some  ideal  discourses  on  noble  themes : 
The  Latent  Energies  of  Life,  by  Dean  Brown, 
of  Yale ;  The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy,  by  Dr.  W. 
E.  Griffis ;  The  Conservation  of  Womanhood 
and  Childhood,  by  ex-President  Roosevelt; 
The  Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  Pain,  by 
Dr.  Hillis,  and  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  W. 
J.  Bryan  (each  75  cents).  From  the  Pilgrim 
Press  we  receive  Professor  Rauschenbush's 
enforcement  of  the  social  gospel,  entitled 
"Unto  Me"  (35  cents),  Dr.  Grenf ell's  sturdy 
appeal  in  What  Can  Jesus  Christ  Do  With 
Me?  (35  cents),  Rev.  J.  N.  Pierce's  incisive 
study  of  The  Masculine  Power  of  Christ  (50 
cents),  and  William  Allen  Knight's  touching 
story,  At  the  Crossing  With  Denis  McShanc. 
There  is  a  special  holiday  edition  of  the  gen- 
tle tale  of  Brotherly  House  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.),  by  Grace  S.  Richmond,  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Rich- 
ards, arranged  for  daily  readings,  are  more 
substantially  bound  under  the  title  of  The 
Truth  in  Love  (Plainfield,  N.  J.:  Honeyman ; 
$1).  We  may  well  add  to  this  list  the  choice 
messages  of  Dr.  Horton  in  Victory  in  Christ 
(Sunday  School  Times  Company),  and  the  at- 
tractive volume  by  IT.  M.  Kieffer  containing 
Short  Stories  of  the  Hymns  (Lancaster,  Pa.: 
Steinman  &  Foltz).  Each  and  all  of  these  are 
worthy  to  recall  devout  memories  and  bear 
friendship's  greetings. 


Pebbles 

Tom— Nothing    but    women    at    the    beach 
where  I  am  stopping. 
Jack— Summer   girls,   eh.'' 
Tom— Yes;  some  are  girls. 

Sapleigh  (who  hasn't  bagged  a  thing).— 
Yes,  I  know  Rocksley  well.  I've  often  shot 
at  his  country  home. 

Friend. — Ever  hit  it? 

"Didn't  I  see  your  daughter  with  a  strange 
young  man  last  night?" 

"You  certainly  did.  When  he  asked  my 
daughter  to  go  with  him  for  some  ice  cream 
he  asked  her  mother  to  go  along,  and  he  went 
home  at  10  o'clock  without  any  hints,  and  he 
wears  sane  socks  and  don't  seem  to  think  he 
knows  it  all.  He  certainly  is  a  strange  young 
man.'' 

The  two  women  were  seated  on  the  sand 
at  the  seashore.     The  elder  one  said: 

"That's  my  daughter  with  the  red  bathing 
suit  just  going  into  the  water." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  the  other  one. 

"Yes,  she's  just  eighteen.  I'm  going  to 
bring  her  out  next  winter." 

"Gracious!  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
going  to  allow  her  to  stay  in  the  water  that 
long?" 

The  New  York  Independent  presents  an 
editorial  on  "What  College  Men  Do."  Bay- 
lor University  boys  will  please  notice  that 
the  editorial  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
column  long,  but  it  is  fairly  comprehensive. 
-Waco   (Texas)  Morning  News. 

In  Mr.  John  Joseph  Conway's  Footprints 
of  Famous  Americans  in  Paris  (Lane)  one 
finds  diverting  anecdotes  none  of  them  so 
good  as  those  told  of  the  artist  Whistler.  To 
an  English  student  smoking  a  pipe  when 
Whistler  entered  his  painting  school,  "You 
should  be  very  careful,"  the  Master  said. 
'You  know  you  might  get  interested  in  your 
work  and  let  your  pipe  go  out." 

It  was  in  London  that  a  very  dirty  news- 
boy approached  Whistler.  "How  old  are 
you?"  the  great  man  said 

"Seven,  sir,"  the  grimy  urchin  answered. 

"Oh!  you  must  be  more  than  that,"  Whist- 
ler  insisted. 

"No.  sir,  T   ain't."  rejoined  the  boy. 

Then,  turning  to  a  friend.  Whistler  said:  "1 
don't  think  lie  could  get  as  dirty  as  that  in 
seven  years,  do  you  ?" 

The  Master  rarely  met  his  match,  altho  he 
did  so  once  in  Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie,  the 
famous  throat  specialist.  Tie  called  in  Sir 
Morrell  to  treat  a  French  poodle  of  which  he 
was  most  fond.  The  physician  was  none  too 
well  pleased  at  being  invited  to  diagnose  the 
illness  of  a  dog.  lie  prescribed,  however, 
pocketed  his  fee.  and  drove  away.  Nex1  day 
he  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Whistler  asking 
him  to  call  quickly.  On  his  arrival  Sir  M 
rell  said,  without  a  smile,  "How  do  you  do. 
Mr.  Whistler.  1  wanted  to  see  you  about  hav 
ing   my   front  door  painted." 


Drawn  by  C.  R.  Weed. 

"UNTO  EVERY  ONE  THAT  HATH 
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Annus  Mirabilis 

To  enjoy  this  Christmas  Day,  and  to 
recall  the  amazing  history  of  the  year, 
would  be  worth  the  burden  of  a  hundred 
reincarnations.  Gautama  might  be  glad 
to  come  back  again  even  from  the  pas- 
sionless peace  of  divine  absorption;  or 
Confucius  from  the  nothingness  of  spir- 
itual excellence  and  the  disappointment 
of  political  hopes ;  or  Alexander  from 
the  crash  of  his  universal  empire;  or 
Paul  from  the  great  company  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  that  they  might 
see  and  rejoice  in  deeds  of  the  year  in 
which  we  who  live  are  so  happy  to  have 
had  a  part.  For  what  would  they  see? 
An  empire  greater  than  Alexander 
dreamed  of,  where  Buddha  and  Confu- 
cius are  worshiped  by  a  quarter  of  the 
world,  suddenly  overthrowing  its  tyran- 
nous dynasty  and  assuming  popular  gov- 
ernment and  setting  its  face  westward 
to  fresher  ideals  of  true  civilization ;  and 
the  horrid  dream  of  the  Turkish  night- 
mare lifted  from  the  despair  of  four 
centuries  of  European  enslavement,  and 
the  Turk  driven  back  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  to  make  his  next  stand  in 
the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 

It  is  good  to  live  in  these  days.  We 
may  be  grateful  if  Providence  allows  us 


to  see  the  wTeight  of  these  world-revolu- 
tions. There  are  those  whose  interests 
do  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
village  that  confines  them.  The  man 
who  has  never  been  north  of  Dallas 
cares  nothing  for  what  the  rest  of  the 
country  or  the  world  thinks  or  does.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
whole  world,  and  to  live  in  such  a  world 
as  this  year  sings  the  hymn  of  peace  and 
good  will.  For  Christianity  this  year 
has  made  a  tremendous  opening  in 
China.  Christianity  is  in  good  favor 
just  now.  Its  representatives  have  been 
at  the  very  head  of  the  revolution. 
Christianity  working  for  liberty  and  en- 
lightenment; the  first  President  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  next  a  supporter  and  friend 
of  Christian  education.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  ancient  empire  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  modern  republic,  peace  re- 
stored, and  no  reason  appearing  why, 
faster  than  Japan,  China  should  not  be 
absolutely  regenerated,  its  provinces 
linked  together  with  railways,  and  a 
worthy  and  strong  civilization  estab- 
lished, to  clasp  hands  with  us  across  the 
Pacific.  Shall  we  reach  out  the  hand,  or 
shall  we  be  the  backward  nation  ?  China 
will  ask  of  us  brotherly  justice. 

And  what  can  we  say,  that  is  worthy 
on  this  Christmas  day,  of  the  Balkan 
miracle?  The  chancelleries  of  Europe 
smiled,  or  trembled,  when  the  little 
Balkan  states,  poor  in  men  and  money, 
dared  war  with  the  Turkish  Empire.  It 
was  a  miracle  that  they  could  league  to- 
gether to  fight  a  common  foe.  Greater 
was  the  miracle  when  they  showed  mar- 
velous military  genius  and  drove  the 
hated  Turks  pell-mell  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople. 

And  the  clock  will  not  go  backward. 
China  will  never  be  the  old  empire  again. 
The  world  is  becoming  republican  to  stay 
republican.  Even  the  regal  governments 
of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  have 
kings  only  in  name,  and  the  people  tell 
their  kings  what  to  do.  Nor  shall  our 
children  or  our  children's  children  ever 
again  sec  the  Turk  dominating  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  four  centuries  of  Mos- 
lem oppression  is  over  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  the  Turkish  rule  in  Asia  will  never 
again  be  what  it  was,  cruel  and  blight- 
ing. For  the  Turk  is  human,  and  the 
Turk  can  learn-  as  well  as  ran  the  Chi- 
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nese.  With  a  sudden  leap  forward  the  re- 
deemed territory  will  enter  a  new  life. 
The  passion  with  which  the  soldiers  have 
fought  indicates  what  was  the  restraint 
with  which  they  have  held  themselves 
during  the  four  centuries'  waiting  for 
their  revenge ;  for  Constantinople  was 
captured  by  Mahomet  forty  years  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  a 
strange  result  of  the  overthrow  of  Con- 
stantinople which  scattered  the  learned 
Greeks  and  their  books  and  gave  Europe 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
But  what  ended  the  Dark  Ages  for 
Europe  put  a  pall  of  blackness  over 
Greece  and  the  Balkans.  In  our  days 
Greece  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  have  become  independent  and 
have  made  wonderful  progress,  but  no 
greater  than  Macedonia  will  make. 

For  the  breed  of  great  men  cannot  be- 
come extinct.  Do  we  remember  that  in 
this  very  redeemed  territory  was  born 
Alexander,  the  greatest  conqueror  of 
history,  whose  Macedonian  phalanxes 
overcame  Egypt,  Persia  and  India,  and 
whose  single  empire  was  sufficient  to  be 
divided  into  four  great  empires  ?  Do  we 
remember  that  the  greatest  of  the  By- 
zantine Emperors,  Justinian  the  Great, 
whose  Pandects  and  Digest  are  the 
foundation  of  all  modern  law,  and  who 
built  St.  Sophia,  the  most  daring  of  all 
churches,  was  born  of  Slav  parents  in 
this  same  territory?  It  is  a  beautiful 
land,  inhabited  by  brave  mountaineers,  a 
land  of  poetry  and  attar  of  roses,  and 
America  has  had  no  small  part  in  giving 
its  youths  the  ideals  of  liberty  restrained 
by  constitutional  justice. 

No  Standing  Army 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
C House  Resolution  8141)  which,  if  en- 
acted, is  likely  to  cost  the  nation  millions 
and  millions  of  money  and  will  practi- 
cally turn  the  national  guard  into  the 
regular  army.  Briefly  stated,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  officers 
of  the  militia  from  $100  to  $360  and  the 
enlisted  men  from  $45  to  $225,  thus  im- 
posing a  burden  of  nearly  $15,000,000  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  mili- 
tia recruited  now  only  to  the  minimum 
prescribed  strength.  But  once  this  reso- 
lution is  on  the  statute '  books,  there  is 


nothing  to  prevent  the  national  guard 
growing  to  enormous  proportions  and 
the  expense  rising  to  $100,000,000  or 
more.  Indeed,  this  is  precisely  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  And  furthermore,  as 
Congressman  Slayden,  of  Texas,  says  in 
his  able  minority  report  against  the  bill : 

"If  once  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  or- 
ganized militia  is  transferred  wholly  to  the 
general  Government,  as  sooner  or  later  it  cer- 
tainly will  be,  if  the  course  of  legislation 
marked  out  by  the  pending  bill  is  entered  upon, 
the  natural  and  sure  result  will  De  the  eventual 
conversion  of  the  citizen  soldier  of  the  militia 
into  a  professional  soldier  devoting  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  military  duties  and  sup- 
ported by  the  general  Government  on  an  equal 
footing  with  his  brother  in  the  regular  army. 
In  other  words,  a  second  regular  army  will 
have  been  created,  but  it  will  be  an  army  ac- 
tively engaged  in  political  life  and  wielding 
therein  an  influence  so  great  as  to  be  irresist- 
ible when  consolidated  and  exerted  in  the 
interest  of  that  army  or  any  of  its  members." 

Moreover,  this  bill  gives  the  President 
power  in  any  emergency  to  order  the 
militia  out,  even  out  of  the  country,  and 
thus  leave  the  State  perhaps  unable  to 
cope  with  some  domestic  dispute.  The 
young  man  who  enters  the  militia  in  the 
future  may  be  called  upon  against  his 
will  to  embark  on  some  foreign  war  of 
aggression  with  which  he  may  have  no 
sympathy  at  all. 

The  bill  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  we  need  a  great  standing 
army  to  repel  some  probable  invasion 
from  without,  for  not  even  the  most 
blatant  Jingo  will  admit  we  need  a  great 
army  for  offensive  operations  on  other 
nations. 

But  before  we  find  it  necessary  to 
have  a  great  standing  army  the  follow- 
ing impossible  hypotheses  must  be  sup- 
posed : 

First — That  England,  France,  Ger- 
many or  Japan  intend  to  fight  us.  Mani- 
festly we  don't  need  a  large  army  or 
navy  for  any  other  nations.  They  are 
too  small. 

Second — That  if  they  do  fight  us,  they 
can  defeat  our  first  defense,  the  navy. 

Third — That  they  could  declare  war, 
defeat  the  navy  and  land  on  our  shores 
and  take  some  important  positions  before 
we  could  muster  in  and  drill  a  citizen 
army  capable  of  driving  them  out. 

Fourth — That  if  they  got  on  our 
shores,  they  could  even  get  off  alive. 

The  truth  is  that  England,  France  and 
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Germany  are  on  record  as  being  willing: 
to  negotiate  arbitration  treaties  with  us 
of  unlimited  scope.  We  can-  negotiate 
them  whenever  our  Senate  is  ready.  We 
speak  with  conviction  when  we  say  that 
Japan  will  follow  suit  when  the  time  is 
ripe.  If  any  one  doubts  the  good  will 
that  Japan  has  for  us  let  him  remember 
how  recently  Japan  voluntarily  consent- 
ed to  a  modification  of  the  Anglo- Japan- 
ese alliance  so  that  England  might  nego- 
tiate an  arbitration  treaty  with  us  and 
not  have  to  choose  in  case  Japan  and  the 
United  States  were  at  war  whether  to 
break  the  alliance  or  the  arbitration 
treaty.  Surely  Japan  would  not  have 
renounced  her  right  to  call  upon  Eng- 
land's aid  if  she  had  ever  expected  to 
have  trouble  with  us. 

If,  then,  there  is  absolutely  no  need  of 
a  great  army  for  national  defense,  there 
can  be  no  justification  whatsoever  for 
spending  millions  of  extra  dollars  on  one 
just  because  the  populace  prefers  more 
to  see  the  soldiers  march  by  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  than  the  Amalgamated 
Hod  Carriers  on  Labor  Day,  or  because 
some  giddy  girls  prefer  brass  buttons  to 
gold  shirt  studs. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  it  is  because 
her  citizens  have  given  their  main  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  This  has  been  our  greatest 
source  of  strength  even  when  we  had  to 
enter  upon  war.  Shall  we  reverse  our 
whole  history  simply  to  please  a  few 
militarists  when  the  fruits  of  their 
wicked  madness  can  be  seen  in  any 
nation  in  Europe  today? 

We  hold  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that 
militarism  is  to  consume  all  the  fruits  of 
progress.  Let  the  people  speak  in  no 
uncertain  tones  to  Congress  and  defeat 
this  iniquitous  measure,  that  threatens 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Character 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  testimony 
before  the  Money  Trust  Committee  in- 
terests the  country,  for  he  is  supposed  to 
be  the  center  of  the  Money  Trust,  and  in 
many  other  ways  he  is  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  character.  He  is  a  big 
man  physically;  he  does  very  big  things; 
he  takes  up  the  great  business  corpora- 
tions— steel,  shipping,  banks,  as  the  Lord 


takes  up  the  isles,  "as  a  very  little  thing." 
But  all  this  does  not  seem  half  to  occupy 
his  mind.  Now  he  runs  off  to  Egypt  to 
oversee  the  excavation  of  an  ancient 
city ;  again  he  is  purchasing  in  bulk  a 
great  collection  of  Japanese  porcelain,  or 
a  rare  series  of  old  masters,  or  sending 
to  this  country  several  cargoes  of  choice 
treasures  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  of  which  he  is  president.  There 
is  a  current  story  that  he  declined  a 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  where  he  was  a 
student.  His  father  was  a  banker  and 
his  name  he  takes  from  his  grandfather, 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Unitarian  minister 
and  poet  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery 
in  the  old  Washingtonian  war  against 
drunkenness  and  the  Abolitionists'  war 
against  slavery. 

Mr.  Morgan's  testimony  before  the 
Pujo  committee  has  touched  various 
lines  interesting  and  amusjng,  as  when 
and  can  be  none,  or  when  he  said  he  did 
he  declared  that  there  is  no  money  trust, 
not  have  a  large  holding  in  several 
banks,  only  a  million  or  two.  But  far 
more  interesting  was  his  sparring  with 
the  counsel  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Unter- 
myer,  over  the  matter  of  credits.  Mr. 
Untermyer  would  have  it  that  it  is  only 
the  collateral  that  counts  when  a  man 
wants  to  borrow  money,  but  Mr.  Mor- 
gan insisted  that  the  character  of  the 
borrower  is  of  first  importance.  But 
these  passages  from  Mr.  Morgan's  testi- 
mony arc  worth  quoting  in  full  : 

Q. — "Is  not  the  credit  based  upon  the  mon- 
ey?"    A.— "No,  sir." 

Q.— "It  has  no  relation?"  A.— "No.  sir: 
none  whatever." 

Q.— "So  that  the  banks  of  New  York  City 
would  have  the  same  credit,  and  if  yon  owned 
them  you  would  have  the  same  control  of  cred- 
it as  if  you  had  the  money,  would  you  not'" 
A. — **I  know  lots  of  men.  business  men,  too. 
who  can  borrow  any  amount,  whose  credit  is 
unquestioned." 

Q — "Ts  that  not  so  because  it  is  beb'eved  that 
they  have  the  monev  back  of  them?"  A.— "No. 
sir.      Tt  is  because  people  believe  in  1  Tie  man  " 

Q.     "And   is   regardless   of   whether  be  has 

anv  financial  backing  at  all.  is  it?"      A "Tt  is. 

very  often.'' 

Q.     "And  be  inighl   not  be  worth  anything?" 

\.~ "He  might    not    have   anything.      T   have 

known  nun  to  come  into  my  office,  and  T  haw 

given  : bcin  a  check  for  a  million  dollars  when 

1  knew  the)   had  nol  a  cent  in  the  world." 

O.  "There  are  not  many  of  them'"  A.— 
"Yes.  a  good  man  v." 

Q.     "That  is  not  business?"     A.— "Yes,  un- 
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fortunately  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
business,  though." 

Q. — "Is  not  commercial  credit  based  pri- 
marily upon  money  or  property?"  A. — "No, 
sir ;  the  first  thing  is  character." 

Q. — "Before  money  or  property?"  A. — "Be- 
fore money  or  anything  else.  Money  cannot 
buy  it/'( 

Q. — "So  that  a  man  with  character,  without 
anything  at  all  behind  it,  can  get  all  the  credit 
he  wants,  and  a  man  with  the  property  cannot 
get  it?"     A.— "That  is  very  often  the  case." 

Q — "That  is  the  rule  of  business?"  A.— 
"That  is  the  rule  of' business,  sir." 

Q. — "If  that  is  the  rule  of  business,  Mr. 
Morgan,  why  do  the  banks  demand,  the  first 
thing  they  ask,  a  statement  of  what  the  man 
has  got,  before  they  extend  him  credit?"  A  — 
"That  is  what  they  go  into;  but  the  first  thing 
Vhey  ask  is  'I  want  to  see  your  record.'  " 

Q- — "For  instance,  if  he  has  got  Government 
bonds,  or  railroad  bonds,  and  goes  in  to  get 
credit,  he  gets  it,  and  on  the  security  of  those 
bonds,  does  he  not?  He  does  not  get  it  on 
his  face  or  his  character,  does  he?"  A.— "Yes, 
he  gets  it  on  his  character." 

Q—  "I  see;  then  he  might  as  well  take  the 
bonds  home,  had  he  not?"  A. — "Because  a 
man  I  do  not  trust  could  not  get  money  from 
me  on  all  the  bonds  in  Christendom." 

Here  is  a  lesson,  a  principle,  for  young 
business  men.  It  is  not  sharpness  that 
wins  success  so  much  as  it  is  character. 
The  man  who  stands  by  his  promises,  the 
man  who  will  not  put  bonds  on  the  mar- 
ket unless  he  believes  them  good  and 
will  back  them  up ;  the  man  who  tells 
the  truth  and  deceives  no  one;  the  man 
whose  business  is  legitimate  and  carried 
on  conservatively — that  is  the  man  who 
can  get  credit.  Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. Character  pays  in  business;  only 
character  can  win  permanent  and  great 
success.  This  is  not  a  bad  lesson  for 
Christmastide. 

The  Town  House  and  the  School- 
House 

m  Professor  Commons,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Industrial  Commission,  adds  another 
to  the  public  uses  to  which  public  school- 
houses  can  be  put  when  he  asks  that  they 
provide  room  for  an  employment  office. 
They  are  already  used  here  and  there  for 
polling  booths,  for  public  libraries,  for 
political  meetings,  for  popular  lectures, 
and  for  social  centers.  But  they  are 
not  generally  used  in  these  ways,  but 
are  devoted  solely  to  teaching  children 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  during  school 
term,  and  are  utterly  useless  in  the  even- 


ings and  in  the  long  vacations.     This  is 
a  real  waste  of  money  and  service. 

The  ordinary  country  town  has  several 
sorts  of  public  buildings.     Usually  there 
is    a    high    school   building   and    several 
buildings  for  primary  and  intermediate 
schools.      Then  the  New  England  town 
supplies  a  town  house  for  town  meetings, 
and  there  are  one  or  more  buildings  for 
the  fire  department.   It  may  have  a  court 
house   provided   by   the    county.      Then 
there  are  buildings  of  a  semi-public  sort, 
a   lecture   hall,   a    music   hall,   a   library 
building,  a  meeting  place  for  the  grange 
and  others  for  various  clubs  or  societies, 
all  costing  money  to  build  and  keep  in 
order.     Why  so  many  and  at  such  cost? 
In  a  scattered  community  or  in  a  town 
with  several  centers  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  local  schoolhouses  for  small  chil- 
dren, unless  they  be  carried  to  a  central 
school ;  but  it  would  seem  that  these  vari- 
ous public  utilities  might  often  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  single  large  building  to  the 
^reat  advantage  of  the  people,  and  the 
incidental    advantage    of    the    taxpayer. 
Let  us  suppose  the  high  school  to  have, 
besides  its  necessary  classrooms  and  its 
provision  for  industrial  training  and  sci- 
entific apparatus,  a  large  hall  where  free 
lectures  will  be  given,  where  the  agricul- 
tural fair  will  show  its  treasures,  where 
political  meetings   can  draw  the  voters, 
where  elections  and  town  meetings  can 
be  held,  and  which  could  be  rented  for 
theatrical,   musical   and   other   entertain- 
ments— or     even     for     Sunday     use     to 
churches.     In  a  smaller  hall  or  in  school- 
rooms,    various     clubs,     societies     and 
granges  could  hold  their  regular  evening 
meetings,  and  why  not  have  an  employ- 
ment office?     It  will  thus  be  made  the 
social  and  industrial  center  of  the  town. 
One  or  more  rooms  will  be  open  'every 
evening  for  social  purposes,  and  in  one 
of  them  will  be  the  public  library.     At- 
tached to  it  will  be  the  town  museum, 
where  the  historical  club  will  gather  in 
cases  old  books,  papers,  manuscripts,  rec- 
ords, battle  flags,  ancient  spoons  and  flas- 
ons,  and  a  hundred  of  the  choice  memori- 
als  of  the   ancestors ;  while  around  the 
walls  will  be  arranged  the  mirrors,  chairs, 
clocks    and    bureaus,    with    their    secret 
drawers,  of  a  former  generation.     They 
would  be  to  the  children  as  educational 
as  their  history  books,  while  the  natural 
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history  club  will  have  its  cases  of  miner-  City  Attorney  Percy  V.  Long,  of  San 

als,  birds  and  butterflies.  Francisco,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  State 

We  would  Have  the  parents  follow  the  and  a  progressive  student  of  govern- 
children  to  the  schoolrooms.  At  present  ment,  pointed  out  that,  with  certain  limi- 
the  parent  never  visits  the  schoolhouse.  tations,  from  a  very  early  period  in  its 
We  would  have  the  schoolhouse  the  best  history,  the  local  territorial  subdivisions 
known  building  in  town.  It  should  be-  of  England  enjoyed  a  very  great  degree 
long  to  the  parents  as  well  as  to  the  chil-  of  freedom,  and  were  permitted  to  man- 
dren.  It  should  not  be  simply  a  school-  age  their  local  affairs  without  inter- 
house,  but  be  rather  the  town's  house,  the  ference  from  the  central  government, 
decent  and  useful  public  house.  There  is  The  foundations  of  local  government 
no  important  public  function  that  such  a  were  thus  laid  down,  administrative 
building  might  not  well  assume.  Educa-  power  was  decentralized,  and  a  knowl- 
tion  does  not  stop  when  a  boy  or  girl  edge  of  the  laws  and  obedience  to  them 
leaves  the  high  school ;  it  has  just  begun,  was  consistently  taught  by  a  participa- 
The  lucky  or  ambitious  youth  goes  on  to  tion  in  their  administration  and  enforce- 
college,  but  those  not  so  lucky  do  not  ment.  This  was  the  contrary  of  the 
need  to  stop  there.  They  must  be  still  continental  systems,  in  which  the  central 
learning,  and  the  evening  classes,  the  lee-  government  absorbed,  governed  and 
ture  courses,  the  musical  programs,  the  regulated  everything,  metropolitan  and 
political  meetings,  the  scientific,  histori-  provincial,  thus  destroying  the  latent 
cal  and  social  clubs  should  all  be  provided  capacity  of  the  local  civic  bodies  to  enjoy 
to  supply  in  the  school  building  a  post-  and  exercise  the  governing  power,  with 
graduate  course  for  the  high  school  grad-  its  helpful  lessons  in  preserving  and  de- 
uate.  Hundreds  of  central  high  school  fending  the  common  weal, 
buildings  are  erected  every  year,  and  the  Altho  this  form  of  local  independence 
State  Board  of  Education  should  be  vvas  brought  over  to  America  by  the  first 
ready  to  supply  ideal  architectural  plans  settlers,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
at  various  costs,  and  should  have  in  con-  state  legislatures  was  at  the  expense  of 
sideration  the  larger  extension  of  the  the  law-making  local  bodies,  until  at  the 
service  which  the  principal  building  present  tjme  practically  all  power  of 
owned  by  the  town  can  supply.  administration  and  taxation,  except  in 
yj-  t>  1  "  r^  *■'  certain  municipalities  administered  under 
Home    Kule   for   bounties  charter    government,    is    vested    in    the 

Surprising  tho  it  may  appear,  espe-  State  legislatures, 

cially  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  This    legislative    intervention    has    re- 

of  local  government  in  the  municipality  suited    in    (1)    the    elimination    of    the 

in    the    United    States,    the    movement  active     legislative     and      administrative 

toward  home  rule  for  the  county,  that  is,  participation   of   the   county   in    govern- 

the  administration  of  local  affairs  within  ment;    (2)    the   irresponsible,   and  often 

the  county,  is  a  very  late  one.    California  factional,  passing  or  killing  of  important 

is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement,  local    legislation;    (3)     the    creation    of 

its   electors   having   adopted   an   amend-  dangerous      State-wide      corruption      in 

ment  to  the  Constitution   (Art  IX,  Sec.  county  politics;  and   (4)   the  causing  of 

yJ/>)  in  the  autumn  of  191 1,  permitting  needless  count v   expenditures,   with   cor- 

any  county  to  frame  a  charter,  with  the  respondinglv     heavy     taxes.        Absolute 

approval  of  the  Legislature,  for  its  own  non-participation  in  the  control  of  county 

government.     This  fact  made  the  inclu-  affairs   is  not   advocated   by  leaders  like 

sion  of  the  subject  in  the  program  of  the  Mr.   Long,  but  merely   non-intervention 

Los    Angeles    meeting    of    the    National  in  purely  local  matters.     These  evils  have 

Municipal     League    particularly     appro-  become    so    glaring    as    to    cause    county 

priate,    as    did   the    further    fact    that    a  government  to  be  pointed  out  a^  one  of 

county  board  of  supervisors  was  actually  the  weakest  points   in   the  governmental 

in  session  at  the  time  the  league  met  in  system  of  the  United  States. 

that   city,   to   devise   a    charter    for    Los  \s  a   remedy,  the  new   idea   of  home 

Angeles  County.  rule    for    the    county    has    come    to    the 
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front.  This  means  (i)  the  right  of  each 
county  to  decide  matters  of  local  interest 
for  itself;  (2)  exemption  from  special 
legislation;  (3)  the  privilege  of  choosing 
its  own  administrative  officials;  and  (4) 
to  formulate  its  own  system  of  taxation. 

Thus  the  people  most  affected  are  to 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  self-taxation.  Under  such 
a  charter,  framed  by  its  own  representa- 
tives, definite,  and  at  the  same  time  flex- 
ible; the  county  is  to  be  enabled  to  assure 
to  its  inhabitants  a  more  economical, 
more  efficient  and  more  popular  control 
of  local  affairs  than  under  the  old,  highly 
centralized  system. 

Tn  the  same  manner,  so  its  advocates 
maintain,  home  rule  in  taxation  will 
assure  a  greater  equality  in  assessments, 
the  elimination  of  expensive  and  ineffi- 
cient state  boards  of  equalization,  and 
enable  the  individual  county  to  tax  in  the 
manner  that  it  deems  best.  Under  this 
system  certain  interlocal  industries  will 
be  the  objects  of  State  taxation,  while 
property  purely  local  in  character  and 
location  will  be  the  source  of  county 
revenue.  In  the  opinion  of  men  like 
Mr.  Long,  who  spoke  at  length  before 
the  league,  laws  for  uniform  taxation 
thruout  the  State  are  no  longer  efficient 
and  must  give  way  to  this  new  practical 
method. 

An  examination  of  the  California 
municipalities  now  operating  under  such 
charters  as  are  advocated  for  the  coun- 
ties shows  the  granting  of  a  wide  range 
of  power  in  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  This  would  mean  the  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  several  counties 
the  agencies  for  prosecuting  great  public 
benefits,  such  as  irrigation,  as  well  as  the 
control  of  such  public  utilities  as  power 
sites  and  lighting  plants. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  availed  itself  of  the  opinions 
of  the  local  government  experts  present 
at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  At  the  several 
hearings  which  they  attended,  these  ex- 
perts strongly  advised  against  any  elec- 
tive county  officers  whatever,  other  than 
the  members  of  a  commission.  If  their 
views  nrevail,  even  the  sheriff  will  no 
loneer  be  in  politics.  He  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  and  the  district 
attorney  would  be  appointed   either  by 


the  courts  or  by  the  commission.  The 
assessor  would  likev/ise  be  appointed. 

The  .experts  emphasized  efficiency. 
The  commission  would  select  talent 
superior  in  quality,  it  was  contended. 
Civil  service  and  independence  of  politics 
would  develop  the  efficiency,  it  was 
argued,  that  popular  elections  failed  of. 
Among  other  suggestions  it  was  urged 
that  the  constables  serve  under  the  sher- 
iff; that  justices  of  the  peace  should  go 
under  civil  service,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficiency  bureau. 

The  Oregon  Progressives  have  pre- 
pared a  plan  (which  will  go  before  the 
electors  of  the  State  on  an  initiative  peti- 
tion) which  involves  the  appointment  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  district  attorney  by 
the  Governor,  and  vests  all  the  removing 
power  (save  that  exercised  by  the 
county  judge,  who  is  to  remain  an  elec- 
tive officer)  in  an  elective  board  of  three 
county  directors,  who  are  empowered  to 
hire  a  county  business  manager,  who  in 
turn  is  to  appoint  all  other  officials. 

Short  ballot  advocates,  chief  among 
them  Richard  S.  Childs,  urge  such  a 
county  board  of  directors,  with  power  to 
employ  a  county  manager  at  an  adequate 
salary.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
this  idea  will  take  hold  of  the  county 
populations,  especially  those  where  the 
rural  communities  predominate. 

The  Ideal  School  System 

The  Independent  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate industrialization  of  the  public 
school  svstem.  We  have  believed  in  and 
advocated  it  these  forty  years.  It  was 
plain  that  we  should  not  educate  the  bulk 
of  our  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
farm,  and  that  was  exactly  what  we 
were  doing.  It  was  equally  evident  that 
our  schools  were  leading  the  movement 
toward  concentration  of  population  into 
towns.  The  factory  and  the  school  were 
working  together.  The  mischief  of  over- 
crowding and  depreciating  production 
could  be  reversed  only  as  we  altered  the 
school  tone  and  method.  Agricultural 
colleges,  working  far  in  advance  of  the 
people,  were  not  enough.  The  common 
schools  were  headed  the  other  way. 

Just  how  to  get  at  this  matter  and 
work  a  reform  was  not  so  clear.  The  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  we  have  been 
working  at  this  problem.     Public  senti- 
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ment  had  been  almost  universal  that  edu- 
cation was  desirable  for  its  own  sake. 
( )nly  a  few  saw  that  a  republic  must  ed- 
ucate for  an  end,  and  that  that  end  must 
not  be  knowledge,  but  ability  to  apply 
knowledge;  first  to  character  and  then  to 
united  social  efforting.  Experiments 
have  been  going  on  in  all  directions. 
Public  sentiment  has  astonishingly 
changed.  The  agricultural  colleges  have 
done  marvels  in  the  way  of  winter 
schools,  orchard  schools,  and  direct  in- 
struction of  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  have  trained  a  splendid  band  of 
New  Age  leaders. 

Reorganization  of  the  town  schools 
has  led  in  some  cases  to  the  introduction 
of  shops,  and  in  some  cases  ga'rden  work 
is  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Trade 
schools  have  given  momentum  to  corre- 
lated country  work.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  land  workers  who  have  found 
their  children  educated  for  stores  and 
commerce  has  grown  into  a  demand  for 
a  change.  The  farmer  reasonably  de- 
sires that  his  boy  shall  be  so  educated 
that  when  he  returns  home  he  shall  be  a 
better  farmer  than  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him.  That  each  pupil  shall  be 
trained  for  what  he  is  personally  worth 
is  but  half  the  story.  The  momentum  is 
now  toward  social  results,  toward  con- 
solidated effort  for  higher  civilization. 

This  naturally  has  involved  a  large 
number  of  propositions.  Not  a  few  of 
our  cities  have  been  working  out  the  new 
education  from  local  inspiration,  and  the 
results  are  remarkable.  The  Journal  of 
Education  publishes  an  article  by  its  ed- 
itor, A.  E.  Winship,  on  the  schools  of 
Los  Angeles,  schools  which  he  believes 
to  have  reached  a.  little  more  perfectly 
reorganized  system,  up  to  date  in  all  re- 
spects, than  any  other  school  system  in 
the  United  States.  This  may  not  be 
quite  true,  but  it  is  so  approximately  true 
that  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  deserve 
the  careful  study  of  all  parents  and 
teachers. 

Beginning  at  the  right  point,  which  is 
the  out-of-door  point,  Superintendent 
Francis  turned  his  kindergarten  out  of 
doors.  We  shall  live  to  see  the  larger 
part  of  all  school  work  in  the  open,  but 
we  are  glad  to  see  a  beginning  with  the 
youngsters.  The  class  meets  on  a  plat- 
form, about  thirty  by  forty  feet,  with  a 


roof,  and  with  sides  about  two  feet  high. 
Protective  slides  can  be  drawn  in  case  of 
a  storm.  Here  the  Froebel  blocks  are 
left  out,  and  other  formalities  of  that 
sort.  It  is  recognized  that  children  can 
play  with  anything,  if  they  have  a 
chance,  and  in  this  case  they  have  spent 
months  playing  with  the  pieces  of  board 
and  blocks  that  were  left  by  the  car- 
penters when  the  school  buildings  were 
erected.  There  was  decidedly  too  much 
mechanism  and  formality  about  the  old 
style  kindergartens.  Froebel  probably 
did  not  intend  to  carry  all  children  thru 
with  the  same  formulas,  but  Mr.  Francis 
is  right  to  liberate  them  altogether.  In- 
expensive blocks  and  inexpensive  tools 
lead  the  way  to  working  in  the  dirt  with 
inexpensive  garden  tools.  Children  can- 
not be  taught  too  early  to  create  some- 
thing, and  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the 
boys  and  girls  like  best  those  tools  that 
dig,  and  those  results  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  assistance  of  Nature.  We 
can  set  down  about  one-third  to  me- 
chanics and  leave  two-thirds  for  the 
land. 

This  out-of-door  business  has  already 
eliminated  the  stupid  child  from  the 
younger  class  of  pupils,  working  won- 
ders, it  is  said.  It  is  not  altogether  left 
out  from  the  higher  classes.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  initiative  permitted  in 
the  whole  school.  Mr.  Winship  tells  us 
that  he  saw  the  eighth  grade  boys  set  to 
unpacking  and  installing  a  lot  of  benches 
for  the  wood- working  room.  They  un- 
crated  these  benches  in  splendid  order, 
carried  them  to  the  room  and  installed 
them  in  perfect  condition.  They  then 
went  back  to  pack  up  the  rubbish,  with- 
drawing the  nails  to  prevent  waste.  It  is 
nothing  to  say  that  boys,  at  any  time, 
would  be  glad  of  this  sort  of  relief  from 
book  work — let  them  have  it  in  every 
school  and  let  study  be  entirely  relieved 
of  its  tedium. 

There  is  an  intermediate  building  in 
which  are  collected  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils.  Here  comes 
another  right  up  to  date  idea,  worked 
out.     Thru  the  whole  of  the  sixth  grade 

the  child  himself  is  the  study,  and  the 
intent  is  to  find  out  what  he  is  good  for 
and  what  special  activity  he  most  enjoys. 
This  secures  him  from  being  twisted 
somewhere  in  his  course  to  doing  what 
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he  does  not  like,  and  being  fitted  to  do 
somebody  else's  work  in  life.  In  some 
parts  of  the  city,  as  in  all  large  cities, 
many  children  are  handicapped  by  envi- 
ronment ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  schools 
to  see  that  they  are  not  handicapped  for 
life.  It  will  startle  a  novice  to  be  told 
that  the  children  in  these  schools  of 
Los  Angeles  are  not  being  cut  down 
in  their  hours  of  work,  but  are  encour- 
aged to  do  much  more  than  the  school 
hours  provide  for.  Any  child  can  be  at 
the  buildings  from  eight  to  nine  in  the 
morning  and  for  two  hours  after  school. 
If  so,  the  boy  or  the  girl  will  find  pro- 
vision for  manual  and  domestic  training. 
The  teachers  who  put  in  this  extra  time 
are  well  paid  for  it,  but,  very  curiously, 
they  all  report  that  it  does  not  wear  on 
them,  but  rests  instead.  The  solution 
is  that  study  becomes  a  joy  instead  of  a 
task  when  there  is  freedom  in  it. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  built  an 
inexpensive  luncheon  house,  with  ade- 
quate kitchen.  It  pays  the  cook,  who 
serves  meals  of  soup,  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles to  any  pupil,  for  a  penny.  The  wo- 
men's clubs  of  the  city  add  to  this  nutri- 
tious diet,  nuts  and  oranges,  grapes  and 
apples.  This  does  away  with  the  crav- 
ing of  the  pupils  for  lunches  that  are 
served  up  by  peddlers,  and  compounded 
of  unwholesome  viands.  The  intent  is, 
however,  to  take  care  of  those  who  can- 
not secure  adequate  nutriment  at  home. 
It  is  well  understood  that  mental  work 
needs  a  well  nourished  body. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  hear  that  Los 
Angeles  has  gone  even  farther  and  estab- 
lished a  hygienic  department  in  full. 
Hygiene  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
The  child  is  taught  to  be  healthy.  There 
are  seven  school  physicians,  four  of  them 
men  and  three  women,  and  there  are 
seven  school  nurses.  The  physician  in 
charge  has  elaborately  equipped  medical 
offices,  and  his  work  covers  all  phases  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  nervous  as  well 
as  purely  physical  disturbances  being 
cared  for.  Here  is  a  solution  of  the  sex 
problem.  It  is  not  yet  safe  to  put  this 
in  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers,  but  a 
school  department  of  hygiene  covers  the 
case.  The  board  has  even  erected  a  hos- 
pital, where  those  children  can  remain 
and  be  provided  for  whose  cases  cannot 
be  cared  for  in  a  single  day. 


Superintendent  Francis  is  arranging 
for  a  junior  college,  adding  two  years  to 
his  high  school  courses,  so  that  the  pu- 
pils may  be  fully  equipped  for  the  labors 
of  life,  or  may  enter  any  university  or 
college.  There  are  eight  hundred  teach- 
ers who  are  also  pupils.  That  is,  eight 
hundred  of  the  teachers  are  taking  vari- 
ous special  courses  as  well  as  instructing 
in  other  lines.  No  thoroly  up-to-date 
educational  system  can  leave  out  this  fea- 
ture. The  superintendent  who  expects 
to  accomplish  great  things  must  be  sup- 
plied with  adequate  helpers.  His  teach- 
ers must  be  ready  to  study  as  well  as  to 
teachr  and  the  Board  of  Education  must 
provide  for  this  sort  of  instruction.  Here 
then  we  have  a  great  organization,  all 
studying,   all   working,   all   co-operating. 

The  Board  of  Education,  the  super- 
visory force,  and  the  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers, the  children  as  well  and  their  par- 
ents, constitute  a  body  fully  alive  to  their 
common  interests,  and  wide  awake  to  the 
reformatory  character  of  what  is  going 
on.  Every  school  with  its  library  has 
also  a  trained  librarian,  whose  business 
it  is  to  assist  the  teachers  with  lantern 
slides  as  well  as  books.  The  school  be- 
comes the  great  organizing  force  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  felt  at  every  point. 
When  our  American  school  system  gets 
hold  of  the  whole  people,  to  construct 
and  reconstruct  socially  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually, we  have  reached  the  ideal 
school. 

„  .,  _..  ,  President  Eliot  is  thus 
President  Eliot  s  d  ^  ^  ^^  tQ 

Theology  the     Unitarian     Minis- 

ters' Club  in  Boston: 

"You  cannot  go  to  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
with  your  doctrines  that  are  mere  traditions. 
Take  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or 
the  atonement,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
etc.  These  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  minds.  They  find  more  in  Con- 
fucianism or  Buddhism  than  in  this  teaching. 
But  tell  the  heathen  Chinese  that  you  believe 
in  good  works,  and  that  you  do  not  accept  the 
inferiority  of  women,  and  he  then  listens  to 
you." 

Nevertheless  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
are  taking  to  Christianity  quite  largely. 
We  do  not  see  what  objection  President 
Eliot  can  have  to  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  which  is  quite  a  Unitari- 
an doctrine,  the  converse  of  which  is  jus- 
tification bv  ritual  ceremonialism,  as  any 
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deader  of  Paul's  Epistles  can  know.   Jus-  irresponsible  and  usually  brutal  drivers, 

tification  by  faith  means    trusting  with  whose  business  it  is  to  get  out  of  them 

simple  love  the  mere  goodness  of  God,  the  last  pound  of  labor.     The  system  is 

as  Abraham  did  before  he  was  circum-  a  shame  to  any  State  that  adopts  it,  and 

cised.      Nor  do  we  see  why  he  "relucts''  the   Governor  of   Arkansas   has   discov- 

from  the  atonement.      Unitarians    have  ered  a  short  cut  for  destroying  it,  which 

had  much  to  say  of  at-one-ment;  and  if  other  States  than  South  Carolina  might 

President   Eliot  believes   in  a  God  who  well  adopt, 
rules  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  as  we 

are  sure  he  does,  he  must  believe  that  in  Another  skull  of  pnmi- 

some  way,  and  out  of  His  infinite  love  Primitive  Man     tive   man   has   been    dis- 

and  mercy,  God  will  bring  souls  out  of  covered,     this     time     in 

the  condemnation  of  sin  into  pardon  and  England,  at  Piltdown,  on  the  River  Ouse, 

peace,  which  is  atonement,  altho  we  may  and  it  is  older  than  any  other  previously 

rightfully  differ  much  in  our  philosophy  discovered,  at  least  in  Europe.    It  is  cred- 

of  it.     Of  course,  President  Eliot,  as  a  ited  to  the  period  of  the  Lower,  or  older, 

Unitarian,    rejects    the    doctrine   of    the  Pleistocene,  which  is  the  geologic  period 

Trinity ;  but  what  kind  of  a  Trinity  ?    Is  immediately    before   that    in    which    we 

it  the  Trinity  of  the  Nicene  and  Athana-  live,-  the  period  of  mammoths  and  cave 

sian  Creeds,  or  is  it  the  modal,  or  Sabel-  bears  and  other  huge  mammalia.     This 

lian,  Trinity  which  sees  in  the  one  God  skull  may  be  50,000  years  old— no  one 

the  three  relationships  of  fatherhood,  re-  knows  the  length  of  the  geologic  periods, 

demption  and  guidance?  At  .the  time  when  the  owner  of  this  skull 

was  alive  England  was  a  part  of  the 
Wholesale  Freeing  We  are  glad  to  learn  Continent  of  Europe,  and  elephants, 
of  Convicts  something  for  which  mastodons  and  hippopotamuses  ranged 
to  commend  Gover-  the  warm  meadows  and  woods,  while 
nor  Blease,  of  South  Carolina.  He  says  man  still  had  a  jaw  like  a  chimpanzee's 
he  will  follow  the  example  of  Governor  and  had  hardly  learned  to  talk.  We  do 
Donaghey,  of  Arkansas,  who  has  par-  not  gather,  however,  that  this  early 
doned  360  convicts  from  the  State  peni-  Englishman  was  lower  in  the  scale  than 
tentiary.  What  the  Governor  has  in  the  Javan  Pithecanthropus,  which  made 
mind  is  to  break  up  the  detestable  and  such  a  stir  in  the  scientific  world  a  few 
cruel  convict  camp  system.  Some  South-  years  ago.  That  was  half  man  and  half 
ern  States  make  over  a  million  dollars  ape,  and  so  is  this.  The  anthropologists 
out  of  the  system.  The  convicts  are  have  decided  that  the  cave-men  whose 
mostly  negroes,  but  some  of  them  are  skeletons  had  been  found  hitherto  in 
white' men  and  boys.  In  order  to  fill  up  Europe  were  not  the  ancestors  of  the 
the  leased  gangs  minor  courts  and  jus-  present  inhabitants,  but  that  they  en- 
tices of  the  peace  send  men  to  these  tirely  disappeared;  but  this  new,  or 
gangs  on  long  terms  for  minor  offenses,  rather,  very  old  skull  may  properly  rep- 
Governor  Donaghey  tells  of  two  negroes  resent  the  ancestral  source  of  man  as  he 
sentenced  for  thirty-six  and  eighteen  now  exists;  for  there  is  no  longer  any 
years  respectively  for  forging  an  order  question  among  scientific  men  that  man 
for  eighteen  quarts  of  whisky,  three  is,  physically,  descended  from  the  ape  by 
years  for  each  quart,  and  of  a  white  boy  the  slow  process  of  evolution.  And  yet 
who  died  from  being  compelled  to  work  we  do  not  the  less  value  the  Mosaic  story 
in  the  hot  sun  while  suffering  from  of  creation  for  higher  purposes  than 
fever.  This  is  no  sudden  impulse  which  those  of  history  or  science, 
has  led  the  Governor  to  take  this  action, 

for  he  had  denounced  the  system   from  The  Name  o£     The  Christian  Connection 

one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  Christian         is   011e    nl    the   oldest    de_ 

had  again  and  again  begged  the  Legis-  nominations    that    have 

lature  to  abolish  it.     Now  he  abolishes  it  originated   in   this   country.      It    has    an 

himself.    It  is  a  system  of  slavery,  under  organ,   The   Herald   of   Gospel   Liberty. 

which  men  guilty  of  minor  offenses,  or  which   claims   to  be  the   oldest    religious 

not  guilty  at  all,  are  put  in  the  power  of  journal  in  the  United  Stales.     Somewhat 
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later,  Mr.  Campbell  originated  another 
religious  body  properly  distinguished  as 
the  Disciples  of  Christ.  A  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Connection  went 
over  to  the  followers  of  Campbell  and 
took  quite  a  secession  with  him.  He 
also  was  urgent  about  using  the  name 
Christian,  and  since  then,  as  they  have 
grown  strong,  they  have  preferred  to  be 
called  Christians  ratner  than  Disciples. 
But  the  older  and  much  smaller  denomi- 
nation does  not  like  to  have  the  only 
name  they  have  transferred  elsewhere, 
and  just  now  they  have  once  more  made 
sharp  complaint.  The  Disciples'  organ  in 
Cincinnati  answers  more  sharply,  calls 
the  claim  of  its  smaller  rival  "arrogant," 
"reckless,"  "uncivil,"  "hydrophobic"  and 
"childish,"  terms  of  bitterness  or  con- 
tempt which  we  do  not  like  to  see  used 
in  a  discussion  about  a  name  which 
should  be  spoken  only  with  reverence 
and  brotherly  love.  As  to  the  claim  of 
the  Cincinnati  organ  that  their  oppo- 
nents are  a  denomination,  a  sect,  while 
they,  the  Disciples,  are  not  a  sect  and  do 
not  use  the  designation  Christian  in  any 
denominational  sense,  we  cannot  assent. 
They  are  as  much  a  denomination  as  any 
in  the  United  States,  and  draw  as  close 
lines  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  Every 
one  else  knows  they  are  a  denomination, 
even  if  they  do  not  know  it.  The  best 
solution  would  be  for  the  Christian  Con- 
nection to  unite  with  the  Disciples,  if 
they  are  not  yet  ready  to  unite  with  the 
Congregationalists,  as  they  were  two  or 
three  decades  ago  invited  to.  The  name 
of  Christian  is  not  one  to  quarrel  over. 
The  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  (i)  that  they  are  not  a  sect, 
and  (2)  that  unimmersed  persons  must 
not  be  received.  The  two  are  self  con- 
tradicting. They  refuse  to  receive  other 
Christians  because  not  immersed.  That 
is  the  essense  of  sectarianism  and  makes 
them  a  denomination,  and  as  such  they 
have  no  right  to  take  another  denomina- 
tion's name. 

Catholic  Support  of  The  Catholic  Church 
Woman  Suffrage  nas  n°  objection  to 
woman's  suffrage. 
Archbishop  Redwood  is  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand.  He 
is  just  now  visiting  this  country,  and  he 
says  that  women  have  had  the  vote  in 


New  Zealand  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
been  proven  that  they  use  it  wisely  and 
judiciously,  and  for  the  greatest  common 
good.  He  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  in  this  country,  and  be- 
lives  that  the  tide  of  equal  suffrage  can- 
not be  stemmed.  Not  very  long  ago  a 
woman  was  elected  Mayor  of  Welling- 
ton, the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  and  her 
administration  was  a  meritorious  one. 
The  greatest  service  of  the  women  voters 
to  New  Zealand  he  finds  to  lie  in  the 
school,  hospital  and  charitable  depart- 
ments, and  in  bringing  about  municipal 
beautification  and  improvement.  The 
women  of  New  Zealand  have  maintained 
the  high  standard  of  purity  and  woman- 
hood, and,  if  anything,  they  are  belter 
wives  and  home-conservers.  And  why 
should  not  that  be  the  effect? 

A  Calumny  Bishop  McFaul  and  The 
Resented  Freeman's  Journal  have 
good  right  to  complain  of 
a  calumny  against  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Hayti  published  in  World's  Work  by 
William  Bayard  Hale,  a  correspondent 
whom  we  have  found  aforetime  not 
trustworthy.  He  said  that  in  Hayti  the 
people  are  nominal  Catholics,  but  that 
Voudouism  is  their  real  religion ;  and  to 
justify  it  he  told  of  his  conversation 
with  a  bishop  there  who  declared  that  he 
received  letters  from  Saint  John,  and 
that  he  was  himself  Philip  the  Evangel- 
ist, who  ascended  the  chariot  of  the 
Eunuch  of  Ethiopia  and  converted  him. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  says  : 

"Philip  the  Evangelist  proposed  to  give  me 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba." 

The  purpose  was  to  show  what  p 
caricature  of  credulity,  superstition  and 
Voudouism  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Hayti  is.  We  do  not  know  how  low  its 
condition  may  be,  but  when  asked  to 
give  the  name  of  his  bishop  Mr.  Hale 
refused  to  do  so.  The  Coadjutor  Arch- 
bishop of  Hayti  declares  that  the  article 
is  a  calumny  and  a  stupidity;  that  there 
is  no  such  Catholic  bishop  as  is  de- 
scribed ;  but  he  suspects  that  the  man 
Mr.  Hale  met  may  have  been  a  visitor 
there.    He  says : 

"There  has,  however,  been  here  a  certain 
bishop,  Mgr.  Holly,  an  American 'from  Mobile. 
a  negro,  representing  the  High  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  calling  himself  a  'Catholic,'  but  not  a 
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Roman  Catholic — a  man  affiliated  with  the 
sect  of  the  Adventists,  etc.  Perchance  this  is 
the  bishop  to  whom  the  writer  of  that  article 
alludes/' 

That  is  amusing  enough,  "an  American," 
"a  negro,"  "a  bishop,"  "High  Church  of 
England,"  "a  Catholic,"  but  "not 
Roman,"  and  an  "Adventist."  It  may 
have  been  he,  if  such  a  composite  man 
there  is,  whom  Mr.  Hale  met ;  but  it 
cannot  possibly  be  the  Bishop  Holly, 
now  dead,  whom  we  knew  to  be  no  such 
versicolored  magpie  and  not  insane.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Hale's  story  is  discredited. 

The  Churchman  of  last  week  con- 
tained an  admirable  editorial  on  the 
proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  argued 
that  if  the  name  "Protestant"  is  to  be 
left  out,  the  right  of  private  judgment 
must  be  maintained ;  and  it  even  quotes 
Cardinal  Newman,  who  replied  to  Mr. 
Gladstone : 

"If  I  am  obliged  to  bring  religion  into  after- 
dinner  toasts  (which  indeed  does  not  seem 
quite  the  thing),  I  shall  drink — to  the  Pope, 
if  you  please — still,  to  conscience  first,  and  to 
the  Pope  afterwards." 

And  it  suspects  that  those  who  are  so 
afraid  of  the  name  of  Protestant  will  be 
disappointed  by  the  result  of  the  change, 
as  were  those  who  pushed  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  of  whom  Canon  Scott 
Holland  said: 

"It  has  come  about  that  the  infallibility  pro- 
claimed is  to  be  understood,  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  party  who  carried  it,  but  in  the  sense 
of  those  minimizers  whom  they  decried ;  so 
that,  instead  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward's  vision  of 
a  Papal  Bull  arriving  every  morning  for  your 
breakfast  with  The  Times  and  the  toast,  there 
has  not  been  really  one  single  infallible  utter- 
ance in  the  forty  years  that  have  followed  the 
proclamation.*' 

We  cannot  approve  the  bill  which  has 
past  the  House  of  Representatives,  deny- 
ing admission  at  our  ports  of  immigrants 
who  cannot  read,  with  certain  minor  ex- 
ceptions, as  of  elderly  parents  and 
grandparents  of  immigrants  who  are 
literate.  The  persons  excluded  are  most- 
ly honest,  hard-working  men  who  would 
do  the  coarse  labor  of  our  industries. 
Thev  will  not  learn  to  read,  but  their 
children  will  have  to,  will  be  compelled 
to.  Their  children  will  he  on  a  fair  level 
of   opportunity    and    culture    with    other 


people's  children,  and  it  is  the  children 
that  we  must  be  considering.  The  old 
folks  don't  count  for  the  future  of  the 
country,  only  for  present  needs  of  labor 
in  streets  and  mines.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  higher  forms  of  labor  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  a  full  supply 
of  cheap,  coarse  labor.  Skilled  labor 
rests  on  unskilled  labor,  and  there  is  no^ 
danger  that  the  market  for  unskilled 
labor  will  be  overstocked. 

America,  the  excellent  weekly  edited 
in  this  city  by  Jesuits,  does  not  approve 
the  publication  by  us  of  an  article  on  the 
Three  American  Cardinals.  It  takes  this 
occasion  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  Guardians  of  Liberty,  whom  we  have 
denounced,  and  ourselves.      It  says : 

"The  former  would  disfranchise  American! 
Catholics  or  otherwise  politically  disqualify 
them  because  they  are  Catholics ;  the  latter 
would  leave  them  alone  because  American 
Catholics  are  really  not  Catholics  at  all." 

Oh  no.  We  would  not  disfranchise  or 
disqualify  any  of  them.  We  would  have 
them  vote  because  they  are  American 
citizens,  and  if  they  are  good  Catholics 
all  the  better.  It  is  the  bad  Catholics  and! 
the  bad  Protestants  we  are  afraid  of, 
and  there  are  so  many  of  them ! 

The  number  of  old  soldiers  on  the 
pension  list  diminished  by  31,804 — Sy 
die  every  day;  and  yet,  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  numbers,  the  appropriation  from 
the  treasury  for  pensions  will  have  to  be 
$20,500,000  more  for  1914  than  for 
1 9 1 3.  That  is  because  Congress  has  been. 
very  generous  in  the  new  pension  laws. 
For  years  we  have  been  expecting  relief 
to  the  treasury  by  death,  but  instead  of 
that  the  cost  has  increased.  But  it  can't 
continue  indefinitely.  The  last  pensioner 
<>f  the  Revolutionary  War  died  in   t86q. 

Following  a  discussion  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Governors  in  Richmond 
over  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and 
blacks,  ;i  hill  has  been  introduced  into 
Congress  on  ihe  subject.  Of  course 
Congress  has  no  authority  over  mar- 
riage in  the  States  Such  intennarri:. 
are  never  likely  to  be  between  pure 
whites  rind  blacks,  but  between  whites 
and  pari  whites.  Just  why  the  white 
blood  in  a  mulatto  or  quadroon  should 
be  forbidden  to  mate  with  its  like,  neither 
science  nor  love  ran  explain. 
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lhe  other  day,  when  the  British  Con- 
gregationalists  met  in  Manchester  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Manchester  gave 
them  greeting  and  compliments.  But 
that  does  not  please  the  Church  Times, 
organ  of  the  ritualist  faction,  and  it  re- 
bukes the  Bishop  and  tells  him  that  "it 
is  high  time  that  this  practice  of  indulg- 
ing in  effusive  compliments  between 
mutually  antipathetic  bodies  should  be 
given  up !"  ''Antipathetic !"  Do  not 
Christians  love  one  another? 

The  Church  of  England  has  two  arch- 
bishops, but  their  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend into  Scotland,  where  there  are  seven 
dioceses  with  bishops,  but  no  archbishop. 
If  that  is  anomalous  the  Scottish  Church- 
men are  satisfied  to  have  it  so,  for  they 
want  no  little  Pope.  The  bishops  choose 
one  of  their  number  to  act  for  them  as 
Primus,  much  as  the  senior  bishop  has 
served  American  Episcopalians,  and  no 
sentiment  for  the  higher  dignity  appears 
to  exist  in  this  country. 

Elder  William  Jennings  Bryan,  distin- 
guished as  he  is  .in  the  counsels  of  his 
Church,  cannot  be  Moderator  of  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  because  he  is  a  layman  and 
not  a  minister  !  Prodigious  !  Ridiculous ! 
He  can  preside  as  Vice-Moderator,  but 
not  as  Moderator,  because  the  presby- 
teries have  decided  that  only  a  minister 
can  moderate.  Then  let  the  presbyteries, 
with  their  lay  membership,  reverse  their 
own  rule. 

So  long  as  Servia's  capital  is  threat- 
ened by  the  troops  of  her  powerful 
neighbor  mobilized  on  the  other  shore  of 
the  Danube  we  live  in  dread  lest  some 
one  should  revive  that  ancient  alphabetic 
poem : 

An   Austrian  army,   awfully  arrayed 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade. 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come 
Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom. 
Every  endeavor  engineers  essa> 
For  fame,   for  fortune  fighting — furious  fray. 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  action  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  in  condemning  the  Church  history 
of  the  famous  Catholic  scholar  Duchesne 
luckily  came  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  that  work  that  it  depends  very  much 


on  Duchesne,  and  he  is  quoted  as  author- 
ity not  dozens,  but  hundreds  of  times. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  Encyclopedia 
will  be  condemned,  and  the  scholar  can 
get  his  conclusions  without  reading  the 
original. 

A  correspondent  asks  why,  if  the 
Ussher  chronology,  which  makes  the 
world  six  thousand  yeais  old,  is  not  cor- 
rect, its  figures  are  put  at  the  tops  of  the 
references  column  in  our  Bibles.  The 
answer  is,  that  this  is  not  now  done.  The 
American  Bible  Society  prints  these  fig- 
ures in  none  of  its  Bibles,  and  we  are 
confident  that  neither  does  the  British 
Bible  Society.  To  do  it  would  be  to  teach 
what  is  not  true  in  many  instances. 

In  Italy  the  Pope  is  not  independent. 
He  ought  to  be;  he  is  in  this  country. 
But  in  Italy  when  he  appoints  a  bishop, 
as  in  a  late  case,  the  Italian  Government 
can  forbid  the  candidate  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Episcopal  house  and  enter  on 
his  duties.  The  proper  remedy  is  for  the 
Church  to  seek  absolute  separation  from 
the  State,  as  in  France,  where  that  evil 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  State  has  no 
concern  with  the  induction  of  bishops. 

Of  those  who  die  at  adult  age  how 
many  achieve  distinction  enough  to  be 
worth  a  permanent,  tho  brief,  biography 
in  a  biographical  dictionary.  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  editor  of  the  British  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  puts  the  number  at 
one  to  4,000,  which  one  would  think 
generous,  and  which  would  put  the 
achievements  within  the  reach  of  an  am- 
bitious man  of  natural  ability. 

It  is  startling  to  learn  that  a  new  and 
emphatic  warning  has  had  to  be  sent  to 
Mexico  for  the  protection  of  Americans 
engaged  in  business  there.  While  the 
statements  made  as  to  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  arouse  anxiety,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Taft  can  be  depended  on 
to  avoid  intervention  while  taking  due 
precautions. 

That  is  not  a  bad  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. What  to  do  with  our  ex-Presidents, 
which  would  make  them  college  profes- 
sors or  lecturers.  We  congratulate  New 
Haven  on  calling  Mr.  Taft  to  a  profes- 
sorship of  law. 


The  Oldest  Insurance  Sin 

BY  W.   E.  UNDERWOOD 


Rebating  commissions — which  means  rates  and  practices  in  the  open  field,  and 
that  the  insurance  agent  or  solicitor  places  a  power  that  should  not  be  exer- 
allows  his  customer  some  part  of  his  cised  at  all  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
(the  agent's)  commission — is  one  of  the  but  clever  men.  Its  destruction  is  de- 
oldest  of  insurance  sins.  And  it  is  one  sired  by  the  legislator  on  the  ground  that 
of  the  hardest  to  eradicate,  because  of  it  discriminates  unjustly  between  buyers 
the  many'  difficulties  encountered  in  of  insurance  of  the  same  class,  some 
proving  it.  The  offenders  are  the  bene-  securing  identical  benefits  from  the  same 
ficiaries  and  between  them  they  can  dis-  companies  at  less  cost.  Both  sources  of 
guise  the  transaction  in  innumerable  power,  the  companies  and  the  State,  re- 
ways.  Long  before  any  of  the  States  gard  it  as  an  immorality.  Perhaps  it 
enacted  laws  on  the  subject,  the  leading  will  be  totally  eradicated  some  day — one 
companies  in  all  branches  of  insurance  of  those  millennial  days  we  love  to  con- 
wrote  against  it,  ruled  against  it,  in-  template  when  we've  nothing  else  to  do. 
structed  their  representatives  against  it  Two  gentlemen,  evidently  engaged 
and  assessed  penalties  against  it.  Occa-  principally  fn  the  business  of  fire  insur- 
sionally  some  bungling  culprit  was  pun-  ance,  have  been  discussing  the  subject  of 
ished;  but  these,  totaled  from  the  begin-  rebating  lately  in  the  columns  of  the 
ning  of  insurance  to  date,  make  a  num-  Journal  of  Commerce.  Both  condemn 
ber  so  small  as  compared  with  the  multi-  and  both  seem  to  think  that,  notwith- 
tudes  who  performed  the  feat  success-  standing  the  law  prohibiting  it,  the 
fully  and  continuously  that  the  most  practice  flourishes  hereabout  as  vigor- 
skilled  mathematician  would  find  it  im-  ously  as  the  proverbial  green  bay  tree, 
possible  to  calculate  the  percentage.  The  That's  doubtless  correct,  too.  It  thrives 
decimal  place  would  be  too  distant  to  everywhere.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
mean  anything  to  the  average  compre-  would  amend  the  law  so  that  traps  could 
hension.  be  set  to  catch  offenders.  He  would  em- 
Rebating  is  as  natural  to  a  middleman  ploy  "stool-pigeon  applicants"  and  send 
as  his  breath  or  the  circulation  of  his  them  around  among  agents  and  brokers, 
blood.  He  is  dependent  for  his  success  demanding  a  division  of  commissions, 
on  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  The  other  party  to  the  discussion  disa- 
trades.  He  operates  in  the  open  market  grees  with  the  proposed  remedy.  He 
and  has  innumerable  and  strong  compet-  would  have  a  penalty  of  "say  a  $100 
itors.  He  receives  as  compensation  a  fine  for  each  policy  on  which  the  assured 
small  amount  of  the  money  he  is  the  received  a  rebate,"  and  then  hand  over 
means  of  passing  from  buyer  to  seller,  half  the  fine  to  whoever  would  disclose 
As  competition  grows  keener,  rather  the  transaction.  The  first  is  a  sort  of 
than  lose  the  business  he  seeks,  he  will  "marked  money"  method;  the  other  em- 
accept  for  his  services  one-half  the  usual  ploys  the  services  of  the  informer, 
reward — one-quarter  —  one-tenth ;  some-  Either  one  of  these  remedies  is  as 
times  he  will  negotiate  it  free  of  charge  good  as  any  of  those  now  in  vogue  and 
rather  than  have  it  pass  for  the  time  be-  nothing  would  he  lost  in  trying  both  it" 
ing  into  the  custody  of  a  rival.  The  re-  desired — nor  gained.  The  actual  defect 
hater's  creed  is:  "Half  a  loaf  i-  better  resides  in  old  human  nature.  Some  of 
than  no  bread."  the  keenness  of  the  desire  to  get  on  in 
'Hie  removal  of  the  practice  from  the  the  world  must  first  he  trained  out  to 
business  of  insurance  is  desired  by  com-  really  make  the  offense  of  rebating 
panies  because  it  destroys  uniformity  in  odious. 

>  5*3 
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The  Equitable  Control 

The  examination  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  before  the  so-called  Money 
Trust  Investigating  Committee  of  Con- 
gress last  week  has  again  brought  into 
public  view  and  recollection  the  owner- 
ship by  that  financier  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society.  Again 
the  public  is  reminded  that  510  of  the 
1,000  shares  constituting  the  stock  of 
that  insurance  company — that  $51,000 
worth  of  the  entire  $100,000 — was  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  price  of 
$3,000,000.  The  annual  dividend  al- 
lowed by  law  on  that  stock  equals  7  per 
cent,  on  the  par  value,  a  total  on  Mr. 
Morgan's  block  of  $3,570,  or  one-ninth 
of  1  per  cent,  on  his  investment. 

The  publication  of  the  testimony  also 
revives  interest  in  the  promise — or  was 
it  only  a  suggestion? — to  "mutualize" 
the  company.  It  is  now  some  six  or 
seven  years  since  the  Hyde  interest  was 
taken  over  by  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Harri- 
man,  Mr.  Morgan's  predecessors  in  con- 
trol, and  since  the  indefinite  proposal 
or  suggestion  involving  "mutualization" 
was  first  bruited  about.  The  talk  recurs 
at  irregular  periods. 

An  amusing  feature  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
testimony  last  week  relates  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  acquired  the  stock  from 
Mr.  Ryan,  and  his  reason  for  doing  so. 
He  said  he  asked  Mr.  Ryan  to  sell  it  to 
him.  "Did  you  tell  him  why  you  wanted 
it?"  he  was  asked.  "No;  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
have,"  he  replied.  "Did  he  tell  you  that 
he  wanted  to  sell  it?"  "No;  but  he  sold 
it."  Mr.  Ryan  hesitated  about  it,  ob- 
served Mr.  Morgan,  but  finally  sold  it. 
His  stated  reason  for  securing  control 
was  that  he  thought  it  was  the  thing  to 
do;  that  he  believed  it  best  to  have  that 
lot  of  stock  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  it  being  divided  up  into  small  lots. 
"The  only  reason  I  did  it,"  he  added, 
"on  which  I  am  willing  to  stand  up  be- 
fore the  community  or  anybody,  is  that  I 
thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do." 

There  is  much  force  in  keeping  that 
block  of  stock  intact  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  present  owner  to  sell  it  to  the 
policyholders  of  the  company;  but  none 
at  all  if  it  is  to  remain  in  his  estate. 
The  public  have  rather  believed  that  the 


several  gentlemen  who  managed  to  get 
this  stock  intended,  as  they  intimated,  to 
pass  it  over  to  the  policyholders  by  way 
of  beginning  the  process  of  "mutualiza- 
tion," and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  be- 
lief is  not  groundless. 

Notes 

Discussing  the  proposal  to  revise  the 
standard  fire  insurance  policy  of  New 
York,  William  B.  Ellison,  former  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  of  New  York  City,  and 
an  authority  on  fire  insurance  law,  char- 
acterizes the  movement  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  He  asserts  that  the 
present  form  contains  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical conditions  and  provisions  very  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  by  the  public. 
"Indeed,"  he  observes,  "they  are  so 
fraught  with  technicality  and  ambiguity 
that  the  courts  themselves,  the  highest 
courts  of  record  in  the  country,  con- 
stantly differ  in  matters  of  construction." 
Of  course,  this  is  all  wrong.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  insurance  contract 
cannot  be  phrased  in  simple,  direct  lan- 
guage, easily  understood  by  the  average 
intellect.  That  is  certainly  the  thing  in- 
tended. I !  J 

The  Attorney-General  of  Michigan 
rules  that  no  fire  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  that  State  may  any- 
where issue  insurance  on  any  one  risk  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  cap- 
ital, (or  deposit,  if  a  foreign  company), 
no  allowance  being  permitted  for  rein- 
surance. 

A  late  ruling  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  of  New  Jersey 
holds  that  policies  extant  on  property 
that  is  transferred  to  New  Jersey  must 
be  canceled  and  replaced  by  policies 
issued  and  signed  by  an  agent  resident 
in  that  State. 

Albert  S.  Gillette,  founder  and  for 
sixty-five  years  president  of  the  Girard 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city  Decem- 
ber 8,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

Representative  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
lower  House  of  Congress,  providing-  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Irving  National  Bank 

One  of  the  youngest  bank  presidents 
in  the  city  of  New  York  is  Rollin  P. 
Grant,  who  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  Irving  National  Bank 
in  place  of  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  who  has 
become  a  partner  in  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery house  of  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.  Mr. 
Grant  was  born  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  in 
1870,  and  -after  receiving  a  high  school 
education  began  work  in  the  Clinton 
Bank  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1898  he 
became  paying  teller  of  the  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank,  in  1901  its  cashier,  and  five 
years*  ago  its  vice-president.  The  New 
York  National  Exchange  and  the  Irving 
National  Bank  were  both  organized  in 
185 1  and  became  one  bank  in  1907. 
When  Mr.  Grant  entered  the  service  of 
the  Irving  in  1898,  the  assets  were  two 
million  dollars.  Now  the  total  re- 
sources are  over  fifty  .million  dollars. 
The  four  vice-presidents  are  James  E. 
Nichols,   Willis   G.    Nash,    Benjamin    F. 
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Werner,  Charles  H.  ImhofT  and  Emil 
Klein.  The  directors  are  M.  M.  Beld- 
ing,  Jr.,  president  of  Belding  Bros.  & 
Co. ;  Robert  H.  Gerry ;  Gerrish  H. 
Milliken,  of  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co. ; 
James  E.  Nichols,  of  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co. ;  S.  Frederick  Taylor,  president  of 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company ; 
William  A.  Tilden,  president  of  Fort 
Dearborn  National  Bank,  Chicago;  and 
Frank  W.  Woolworth,  president  of  F. 
W.  Woolworth  Company,  and  others 
equally  well  known.  The  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank  will  shortly  move  to  the  new 
Woolworth  Building,  on  Broadway,  op- 
posite the  Post  Office,  one  of  the  tallest 
buildings  in  the  world. 

Tables  Relating  to  Bonds 

During  the  current  year,  and  up  to 
December  22,  bonds  having  a  par  value 
of  $663,125,500  were  sold  on  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  sales  in 
191 1  amounted  to  $890,210,100.  In  re- 
cent years  the  largest  annual  sales  have 
been  those  of  1908  ($1,082,161,120)  and 
1909  ($1,317,291,000),  which  followed  a 
total  of  only  $526,170,450  in  1907.  As 
a  rule,  after  a  panic  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  bonds,  owing  to  loss  of  con-' 
fidence  in  stocks.  In  the  pages  imme- 
diately following  we  publish  today  com- 
plete and  trustworthy  tables  relating  to 
all  the  bonds  reported  in  the  regular 
daily  lists  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. These  include  the  bonds  of  the 
steam  railroad  companies,  coal  and  iron 
companies,  gas  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies, street  railways,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  corporations,  express  com- 
panies, the  United  States  Government, 
foreign  Governments,  and  the  State-. 
Francis  Emor)  Fitch,  the  well  known 
compiler  and  publisher  of  standard  quo- 
tation statements  and  other  records  oi 
the  Stock-  Exchange,  has  prepared  for  us 
these  comprehensive  table-.  They  sho^ 
the  title  of  each  bond;  its  rate  of  inter 
est;  the  year  of  its  maturity;  the  dates 
of  intere-t  payments ;  income  (or  annual 
return,  irrespective  of  maturity);  yield 
(or    approximate    annual    return,    it    the 
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bond  be  held  until  maturity)  ;  the  high- 
est and  lowest  prices,  with  dates,  in 
recent  years ;  and  prices  at  latest  sales, 
with  dates.  There  is  also  other  useful 
information.  While  those  who  desire  to 
buy  may  well  be  guided  by  these  tables, 
a  wise  investor  will  seek  also  the  counsel 
of  competent  persons.  He  may  find  in 
the  tables  certain  issues  which  are  attrac- 
tive by  reason  of  their  income  figures, 
and  which  may  be  of  excellent  quality, 
altho  they  are  not  prominent  in  the  mar- 
ket. With  respect  to  them  he  should 
procure  the  advice  of  bankers,  easily  to 
be  found  in  New  York  and  some  other 
cities,  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
history  of  bond  issues  and  who  know 
the  actual  value  of  the  securities  in  ques- 
tion. 

....  Imports  of  cocoa  into  the  United 
States  have  grown  from  5/,  000,000 
pounds  in  1902  to  about  150,000,000 
pounds  in  1912. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
2,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails  have  already 
been  ordered  for  delivery  in  1913.  This 
total  includes  18,000  tons  for  Australia. 

....  An  official  statement  recently  pub- 
lished at  Washington  shows  that  the  gold 
output  of  the  United  States  in  191 1  was 
4,687,053  ounces,  valued  at  $96,890,000, 
against  $96,269,100  in  19 10.  The  silver 
output  was  $32,615,700,  a  gain  of  nearly 
$2,000,000. 

.  .  .  .Banks  have  sent  protests  to  Con- 
gress against  the  proposed  coinage  of 
3-cent  and  half-cent  pieces,  saying  it 
would  require  costly  changes  in  commer- 
cial mechanical  devices,  such  as  cash 
drawers  and  registers,  adding  machines 
and  counting  machines. 

.  .  .  .The  Toronto  Monetary  Times  re- 
marks that  new  railways  are  opening 
land  for  settlement  in  Canada's  north- 
west Provinces,  and  that  if  the  last  ten 
years'  ratio  of  increase  is  sustained  the 
wheat  crop  of  those  Provinces  in  1920 
will  be  not  less  than  513,000,000  bushels. 

.  . .  .According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Canada's  Minister  of  Railways,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  upon  improvements 
at  Halifax  that  will  cost  $30,000,000. 
They  will  include  six  piers,  each  1,250 
feel  long  and  300  feet  wide,  a  2,000- foot 
landing  stage,  elevators  and  railways. 


....  A  recent  census  report  shows  that 
in  the  latest  census  year  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
was  $245,660,484,  and  the  value  of  the 
products  was  $416,695,104,  of  which 
New  York,  standing  first,  rud  $76,661,- 
552.  The  number  of  employees  was 
197,637. 

....  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Railways, 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  road  from  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to 
Winnipeg,  would  be  $258,500,000,  and 
the  interest  charges  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  for  ten  years  would  be 
$65,000,000. 

....  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  in  appreciation  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  Chamber  in  the  reception  of  the 
French  Champlain  delegation,  which  vis- 
ited New  York  last  May. 

....Gen,  Thomas  L.  James,  Post- 
master-General under  President  Garfield, 
has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  having  held  the  office 
thirty-one  years,  and  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  His  successor  is 
Charles  Elliot  Warren,  who  has  been 
successively  assistant  cashier,  cashier 
and  vice-president  of  the  bank. 

.  . .  .Our  exports  of  tin  plate  have  in- 
creased from  70,199,298  pounds  in  191 1 
to  181,899,366  pounds  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1912.  Before  1898,  no  tin 
plate  was  exported.  Since  1891,  our  do- 
mestic output  has  grown  from  5,000,000 
pounds  to  1,619,005,000,  and  imports 
have  fallen  from  1,036,489,074  pounds 
to  only  6,613,253  in  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  present  year. 

....  According  to  an  estimate  made  hy 
the  Financial  Chronicle,  gold  production 
in  Africa,  Australia  and  India  for  the 
nine  months  which  ended  with  Septem- 
ber showed  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.,  or 
$11,73^,000,  over  the  output  of  the  cor- 
responding months  of  191  t.  Allowing 
for  the  increases  in  this  country,  and 
assuming  that  the  rate  will  continue,  the 
Chronicle  estimates  the  world's  output 
for  the  full  year  at  $485,000,000,  a  gain 
of  $18,000,000  over  191 1. 
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